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trys  to  split  Allies Mar. 

wants  cultural  independenceJan. 

welcomes  "undefeated" 

army Jan. 

Germany's  colonies,  Future  of.  .  .Feb. 

foreign  trade Feb. 

good-by  to  war-prisoners.  ..Mar. 

great  debt Jan. 

political  parties Jan. 

scientific  prestige Jan. 

war-debt  and  food Feb. 

Gillett,  Speaker  of  House,  F.  H.Mar. 

Glass,  Career  of  Carter Mar. 

God     ignored     by     League     of 

Nations Mar. 

Goggles,  Airmen's Jan. 

Goodwin,  Career  of  Nat Feb. 

Greece Mar. 

Greek  gasoline  substitute Ian. 

Guilbert  in  " Guibour " Mar, 

Gum  in  Asia,  Ch(>wing- Mar. 

Gim,  Trench  shot- Jan. 

Guns  by  sound,  Locating Jan. 
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Hanson,  Career  of  Ole Mar.    8  47 

Hearn,  Reminiscences  of  LafcadioJan.  11  50 
H(Mtirichs,  Aviator  Lieut.  Waldo 
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Date     Page 
Hindenburg     Line,     The     27th 

smashes Mar.  29  68 

Hippodrome  run  by  push-buttonsJan.   25  22 

Histories,  Anti-British  school.  .  .Jan.    11  28 

Hochstein,  Career  of  David Feb.  22  33 

Hofmann     on     American     com- 
posers  Feb.  15  28 

Hog  Island  investigation Jan.     4  12 

Hohenzollern,  Friedrich  Wilhelm.Feb.  22  75 

"White  Woman" Feb.  22  59 

HoHdays  necessary  in  intellectual 

work Mar.  29  27 

Holland  redeems  Zuyder  Zee. ..  .Jan.   11  20 

Hospitals,  HomeUke Jan.    18  19 

Soldiers' notices  in Jan.    18  60 

Hotels,  New  York Feb.  22  79 

Hou.se-building  standardized Jan.   25  24 

Housing  plans,  England's Mar.  15  22 

Howe  on  men  of  letters,  E.  W..  .Mar.    8  29 

Human  engineering Feb.     8  25 

Hunters,  Government  game Mar.  15  116 


I 

Ibafiez,  Work  of  Vicente  Blasco.  .Feb. 

Illiteracy  in  army Jan. 

Illustrirte  Zeilung  gives  up. . .  .  .-  .Jan. 

Immigration,  Halting Feb. 

Income  and  infant  mortality. .  .  .Feb. 

tax  and  salary Mar. 

computation Mar. 

India,  German  East  Africa  for.  .Mar. 
Indian  chief  on  America.  ......  .Feb. 

Indians  in  the  war,  American.  .  .Feb. 
Industrial  Board  of  Department 

of  Commerce Mar. 

centers.  Causes  for Jan. 

crisis,  No Mar. 

Industry,  Future  of  finance  and. Feb. 
Infant  mortality  and  income.  .  .Feb. 
Influenza  epidemic  recurrent. . .  .Jan. 

fatalities Feb. 

,        Fighting Feb. 

Hand  spreads Mar. 

Insects,  Methods  of  killing Mar. 

Irelanrl,  Sinn  Fein  victory  in.  .  .  .Jan. 

Irish  Sinn-Fein  repubhc Feb. 

Italian  and  Jugo-Shiv  difficulties.  Jan. 

churches,  Austrians  injured. Mar. 
Italy,     American     ambulance 

driver  on Feb. 

wants  money Mar. 

Italy's  claim  to  Dalmatia Feb. 

soldier  poets Mar. 


J 

Japan  and  South  Sea  Islands..  .  .Feb.  22  22 

denounces  German  Kultur.  .Mar.    1  30 

Divorce  in Mar.  29  52 

First  Enghshman  in Mar.  22  68 

Japan's  demands Mar.    8  22 

JeUicoe's  story Mar.    8  76 

Mar.  22  24 

Jewish  Bill  of  Rights Jan.   11  30 

Jews  and  Bolshevism Feb.  22  11 

Mar.    1  32 

Polish  pogroms  against Jan.     4  20 

Johnson,  Career  of  "Ban" Mar.    8  78 

Jugo-Slav  and  Italian  difficulties.  Jan.     4  71 

Jugo-Slavia  (with  map) Feb.     1  39 

Jutland  Battle Mar.    8  76 

Mar.  22  24 

"               "  80 

K 

Kentucky  mountain  life Feb.  22  89 

L 

Labor  at  Peace  Conference Feb.     8  11 

conditions  bettor Jan.    11  82 

c1-isis.  No Mar.  15  18 

English  church  champions.  .Jan.   25  31 

party,  American Feb.     1  14 

reconstruction  program Feb.   15  14 

strikes    and    liolshevism, 

British Feb.  22  21 

iawcst Mar.    1  14 

"     Mar.    8  47 


Date     Page 

Labor,  surplusage Jan.   25     15 

unrest,  Lloyd  George  on. . .  .Mar.  22 

....Mar.  29 

Ladders  dangerous Feb.   15 

La  Ldbre  Belgique Mar.    1 

Land  for  soldiers Jan.     4 

Laurier,  Career  of  Sir  Wilfrid  .  .  .  Mar.    1 

League  of  Nations Feb. 

Feb. 


.Mar. 


22 
1 


.Mar.    8 


.Mar.  15 


God 


Mar.  29 

and Mar.  22 


Leisure,  Scientific  value  of Jan. 

Letters,  Soldiers' Jan. 

Jan. 


25 
11 
18 
25 

1 
15 
22 

8 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar.  15 

Mar.  22 

.....Mar.  29 

Liberty  bonds,  Folly  of  selling.  .Mar.    1 

"Liberty"  fuel Jan.     4 

Mar.  15 

Lichnowsky's  peace  plan Feb.     1 

Liebknecht,  Career  of  Karl Feb.     1 

Murder  of Mar.  15 

"Lincoln,"  Barnard's Jan.    18 

for  London,  Saint-Gaudens'sJan.     4 

in  drama Feb.     1 

Lincoln's    Gettysburg    speech 

parodied .* Mar.    8 

Liquor-running,  Michigan Mar.  15 

Lithuania Mar.    1 

Lloyd  George  on  labor  unrest ...  Mar.  22 

...Mar.  29 
Lloyd  George's  reform  program.  Jan.   11 

victory Feb.     8 

Locks,  Ship  on  side  through ....  Feb.     8 

Locusts,  Seventeen-year Mar.    1 

London  stage,  America  on Mar.  29 

"Lost  battalion,"  Story  of  the.  .Mar.  29 
Lower  California,  Annexation  of .  Jan.   25 

Lubin,  Career  of  David Feb.     8 

Lutherans  plan  reconstruction .  .  Feb.     8 

Luxemburg,  Rosa Feb.     1 

"  Mar.  15 

M 

McGowan,  Paymaster  Samuel.  .Feb.     8 

"Macbeth"  at  the  front Jan.    11 

Mackensen,  Interning  of .  Mar.  29 

Maeterlinck's  "  Burgomaster  ". . .  Feb.  22 

"Man  Who  Didn't  Go" Jan.    18 

Maps: 

Adriatic  provinces Jan.     4 

Jugo-Slavia Feb.     1 

Meuse-Argonne  offensive.  .  .Feb.  22 

St.  Mihiel  offensive Mar.  22 

South  America Mar.  22 

United  States  Power Mar.  29 

Produce Mar.    1 

Weather Mar.  22 

Marines  adopt  preacher Jan.    18 

Stories  of Jan.    1 1 

Marmora  conference Feb.     8 


Marriage  in  France,  Soldier's.  .  .Mar.     1 
"Marseillaise,"  Origin  of  the.  .  .Mar.  15 
Mayflower  descendants  decreas- 
ing   Feb.     1 

Measures  and  weights Mar.  15 

Memorial  for  soldiers Mar.    1 

Memorv  in  army.  Pretended  loss 

of.  .  .' ". .Mar.  22 

Meuse-Argonne   offensive    (with 

map) Feb.  22 

Mexico,  Conditions  in Feb.  22 

Witches  burned  in Mar.  29 

Michigan,  Keeping  liquor  out  of.Mnr.  15 
"Mill"  for  returning  soldiers..  .    Feb.   15 

Mines,  Floating Mnr.  29 

in  North  Sea,  Laying Feb.  15 
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Date     Page 

Missionarj' "drives" Jan.   18  30 

Missions,  Drive  for Feb.  15  34 

Mar.    8  34 

Model  of  universe Jan.   18  20 

Molasses  as  an  explosive Mar.    1  25 

Montana's  marksmanship  libeled.Mar.  22  113 

Monte  Carlo,  War-time Mar.  15  92 

Montenegro  disappears Jan.   25  18 

Moral  effects  of  war Jan.   11  29 

"Morale-centers" Jan.   25  30 

Mormon  missionary  efforts Mar.  29  34 

Moslems  absorb  Egyptian  Cliris- 

tians Feb.  22  35 

Motor-cars  in  Orient Mar.    8  26 

cycle  dispatch-rider Mar.    1  47 

fuel,  New Jan.     4  24 

Movies,  Defense  of  the Jan.     4  29 

in  war Feb.  22  25 

President  Wilson  and Feb.  22  67 

Shooting  the Feb.     1  26 

Music  for  healing Mar.    1  59 

Hofmann  on  American Feb.  15  28 

Musicians  cranks,  Are Jan.   25  28 

N 

Names,  Origin  of Mar.  29  107 

Nation  and  prohibition,  Carrie.  .Feb.  15  50 

National  debt  income Feb.   15  124 

Naval  rivalry,  British-American.  Jan.    11  12 
Navy,  British.     See  British. 

problems Mar.  22  24 

"Suicide  Fleet " Mar.  22  58 

Nebula?,  Dark Mar.  29  24 

Negro  soldiers Jan.    18  68 

Mar.    8  59 

Mar.  15  94 

decorated Jan.    18  55 

Newsboys,  A  collection  of Feb.     8  83 

"NoBeer,  No  Work" Mar.    1  17 

Non-Partizan  League Mar.  29  11 

Norwegians  in  the  United  States. Feb.     8  39 

Nurse  in  France,  American Feb.  15  56 

Nursing,  Compulsory  training  in. Feb.     8  26 

Nutcracking  machine Feb.  15  26 

O 

Octopus,  Giant Mar.    8  92 

Opera,  Applause  leader  at Feb.  15  102 

in  Germany Feb.  22  32 

Eicci Feb.     8  28 

Operas,  Puccini  one-act Jan.     4  26 

Ophir,  Burnmg  of  the Jan.   18  42 

P 

Parachutes,  Airplane Feb.     1  47 

Mar.  29  26 

Paderewski  as  statesman Mar.  22  35 

Painters,  American  portrait Jan.    18  24 

Palmer,  A.  Mitchell Jan.    18  41 

Peace  Conference Feb.     8  14 

"  16 

Mar.    1  20 

Labor  at Feb.     8  1 1 

Publicity  at Feb.     1  18 

plan,  Lichnowsky's Feb.     1  21 

plans,  French  vs.  German.  ..Jan.    11  9 

threats,  German Jan.    11  16 

Pearson,  Work  of  Sir  Arthur. ..  .Feb.     8  50 

Pershing  at  Lafayette's  tomb .  .  .  Feb.     8  30 

Photography,  Snap-shot Jan.     4  22 

Plague,  Menace  of Mar.  15  26 

Poetry,  Current: 

Abraham  Lincoln  Walks  at 

Midnight  (Lindsay) Jan.    18  32 

Ad  Americam  (Humbert)..  .Feb.     8  30 

Advent  (Cloud) Feb.     1  36 

After  How  Many  Years  (Li 

Hai-ku) Mar.    1  36 

Anarchy  (McCrae) Mar.  29  40 

Anglo  -  Saxon    Brood,    The 

(Stringer) Jan.   25  36 

Anxious      Dead,      The 

(McCrae) Mar.  29  40 

Ascension     Day     (Zu- 

pantchitch) Feb.     8  36 

Aspens  (Thomas) Feb.  15  36 

At  Sagamore  Hill  (Masters) .  Feb.  22  70 

At  the  Peace  Table  (Guest). Jan.    18  32 


Poetry,  Current:  ■    Date     Page 

At  the  Window  (Quintero) .  Mar.    8  39 
Calligraphy    (Liang    T'ung- 

shu).... Mar.    1  36 

Calhng  One's  Owni  (Anon.). Jan.   11  32 

Choice  (Morgan) Jan.    11  32 

Choice,  The  (Miller) Mar.    8  39 

Close  Up  the  Ranks!   (Van 

Zile) Mar.  22  42 

Conscripts  (Sassoon) Feb.     1  31 

Creed,  A  (Masefield) Feb.     8  36 

Dawn  (Roberts) Jan.  25  36 

Day    You    Went,    The 

(Ravenel) Feb.     1  36 

Dirge  of  Victory,  A   (Dun- 

sany) Jan.    18  32 

Dreamers,  The  (Sassoon). .  .Feb.     1  31 
Emperor's    Return    from    a 

Journey  to  the  South,  The 

(Wen  Cheng-Ming) Mar.    1  36 

Epiphany   Vision    (Adair- 

MacDonald) .Jan.     4  36 

Evening    Meeting,    An    (Li 

Hai-ku) Mar.    1  36 

Eventide  (McCrae) Mar.  29  42 

Flames  (Aldis) Feb.     1  36 

Friend  of  the  World  (Gay- 
lord).. '.  .Mar.  22  42 

From  the  Straw  Hut  Among 

the  Seven  Peaks  (Lu  Kun^Mar.    1  36 

God's  Pity  (Driscoll) Feb.     1  36 

Great  Heart  (Kipling) Mar.  22  42 

Herself  Alone  (Ewer) Mar.    8  39 

Hours  (Ea.stman) .  ! Jan.    11  32 

I     Shall     Not     Be     Afraid 

(Kilmer) Feb.  15  36 

In  Due  Season  (McCrae) . . .  Mar.  29  42 

Khan,  The  (Scollard) Feb.     1  36 

Lamentations  (Sassoon). ..  .Feb.  22  38 
Lay     Down     Your     Arms 

(Carey) Mar.    8  39 

Leveler,  The  (Graves) Mar.    8  39 

Longshoreman, The(Murray)Mar.    8  39 

Loyalty  (Faber) Jan.    11  32 

Lufbery  (Richardson) Feb.  15  36 

Man  from  Athabaska  (Sei-- 

vice) Feb.     8  36 

Ming      Tea      Set,       The 

(Michaehs) Jan.     4  36 

My  Friend  (Eaton) Jan.    11  32 

Nietzsche  (Brown) Mar.  15  39 

Of    a    Certain    Green-Eyed 

Monster  (Duff) Jan.     4  36 

On  the  Day  of  Achievement 

(O'Brien) Feb.  22  40 

One   Goes   a   Journey    (Liu 

Shih-an) Mar.    1  36 

Patriot  Dines,  The  (Bates) .  Jan.     4  36 

Picture,  A  (James) Feb.     1  36 

Place  on  a  Hill,  A  (Hoyt) .  .  .  Mar.    8  39 
Prayer    for    a    New    Hou.se 

(Untermeyer) Feb.     1  36 

Preference,  A  (Scollard) ....  Feb.  22  40 
Rational    Conclusion,     A 

(Anon.) Jan.     4  36 

Recompense  (McCrae) Mar.  29  40 

Rendezvous     (Bowyer-Ros- 

man) Feb.  22  38 

Return,  The  (Hutchinson).. Feb.  15  36 

Roosevelt  (Thomas) Mar.  22  45 

Roosevelt  (Vanamee) Mar.  22  45 

Roosevelt,Theodore(Towne)Mar.  22  42 

Roosevelt,Theodore(Daley).Mar.  22  42 

Roosevelt.Theodore (Evans). Mar.  29  43 
Roosevelt,  Theodore  (Eglin- 

ton) Mar.  29  43 

RooseveltTheodore(Rooney)Mar.  29  43 
Raskin      Centenary,       The 

(Rawnsley) Mar.  15  38 

Simple  Man's  Simple  Creed, 

A  (Wells) Mar.  15  39 

Singing  to  the  Harp  (Rhys) .  Feb.  15  36 
Sixteen  Months  (Sandbm-g).Jan.     4  36 
■   Slumber  Songs  (McCrae) . . .  Mar.  29  40 
Song  for  Heroes,  A  (Mark- 
ham) Jan.    18  32 

Song  of  Comfort,  A  (McCrae)Mar.  29  42 
Song   of   the   Derelict,    The 

(McCrae) Mar.  29  40 

Song  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury (East) Mar.  f5  38 

Star,  The  (Smith) Mar.  22  42 


Poetry,  Current:  Date    Page 

Taps  (Brownell) Jan.     4  36 

Then  and  Now  (McCrae) .  .  Mar.  29  40 
Thought  and  Action   (Rob- 
erts)   Mar.    8  39 

Three    Kings,    The    (Cam- 

maerts) Jan.     4  36 

To  a  Poet  a  Thousand  Years 

Hence  (Flecker) Feb.  22  39 

To  Gilbert  Murray  (Roberts)Feb.   15  36 

To  the  Heroic  Soul  (Scott) .  .Jan.   25  S6 

To  You  (Ravenel) Jan.     6  32 

Triumph,  The  (Sassoon).. .  .Feb.  22  38 
Unconquered    Dead,    The 

(McCrae) Mar.  29  40 

Unsolved  (McCrae) Mar.  29  40 

Vagrant's  Epitaph,  A  (Rob- 
erts)  Feb.     1  £6 

Volunteer's  Last  Parade,  The 

(Withers) Mar.  15  38 

Warning  (Widdemer) Feb.     1  S6 

We  (Harris) Jan.     4  30 

What     Have     I     Brought? 

(Eaton) Jan.    11  32 

WiUiam  Mounts  His  Tower 

(Rostand) Feb.     1  29 

With       Peace       Impending 

(Stringer) Jan.   25  36 

You      Have      Come      Back 

(Morgan) Jan.    11  32 

Poets  criticized,  "Advanced".  .  .Jan.   25  29 

Italy's  soldier Mar.  22  34 

War Msr.  22  33 

Poland Feb.  15  39 

reborn Feb.     8  20 

Poles  in  the  United  States Mar.    8  36 

Polish  pogroms Jan.     4  20 

denied Jan.   25  20 

Postman  on  human  nature Feb.  22  79 

Potatoes  from  seed Feb.     8  25 

Power  map  of  United  States Mar.  29  27 

Prescriptions,  Deciphering Mar.  22  114 

President.     See  Wilson. 

Price-fixing Mar.  29  ]  4 

reduction Jan.   25  84 

Prices Mar.  15  138 

decline Jan.    25  14 

"      Feb.  15  11 

"      Mar.    8  1S7 

"      Mar.  29  IfO 

Prison,  Escape  from  German.  .  .Mar.  15  56 
Prisoners,  Germany's  good-by  to 

war- Mar.  22  27 

Released  American Mar.    8  CO 

Prohibition   amendment   ratified 

(with  map) Jan.   25  9 

Carrie  Nation  and ».  .  .Feb.   15  fO 

English  doubts  of Mar.    1  34 

Labor  against Mar.    1  17 

Nation-wide Feb.     1  1 1 

Opposition  to  enforcing.  .  .  .Mar.    8  14 

Religious  press  on Feb.  15  32 

will    affect    England,    How 

American Mar.    8  21 

Projectiles,  German Feb.     8  23 

Prosperity,  To  open  door  for.  .  .  .Mar.  29  14 

Psychological  tests  of  ability ....  Mar.    8  66 

for  college  entrance. .  .  .Feb.  15  31 

;'                     ....Feb.  22  26 

Psychology  of  victory Jan.     4  22 

Puccini's  one-act  operas Jan.     4  26 

Pullman  porter  on  passengers.  .  .Feb.   15  53 


Q 

Q-boats,  British Jan.     4 

Quakers'  reconstruction  work.  .  .Jan.     4 


R 

Railroad   parody   of   Gettysburg 

speech Mar. 

problems Feb. 

to  Argentina Mar. 

wages Feb. 

war?  Was  it  a Mar. 

Railroads,  Five-year  plan  for.  .  .Jan. 

Government  help  to Jan. 

Labor  bids  for Feb. 

Plank Jan. 

Railway  income  decrease Mar. 

mileage  decreasing Feb. 
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Date  Page 

Reconstruction  plans,  World. . .  .Mar.  22  22 

programs,  Labor.  .•. Feb.  15  14 

Red  Cross  after  war Mar.    1  33 

pearls Jan.   25  32 

"Reds,"  Deportation  of Mar.    1  10 

Relii^ion  tried  by  war Feb.     1  33 

Religious  freedom,  International. Jan.    11  30 

Reporter  and  Cierman  spies Feb.     8  115 

Republican  Congre.ssional  plans.  Mar.  29  16 

Rest,  business  necessity Mar.  15  2S 

Restaurant  on  "cost-plus"  basis  Mar.  15  59 

Rice  polish Jan.    11  23 

Riggs  resigns.  Postmaster  A.M.  .Feb.     8  78 

Right-handedness  and  poor  sight. Mar.  29  130 

Roberts,  Heroism  of  Corp.  H.  W.Mar.  29  48 

Roiin,  Counterfeiting Mar.  29  30 

Rodman,  Admiral Jan.    18  54 

Roosevelt — American,  Theodore. Jan.    18  7 

Californian  editor  on Feb.   15  98 

Masters's  last  visit  to Feb.  22  70 

on  churches Feb.     1  34 

Personal  ghmpses  of Jan.   25  42 

poetry Feb.  22  70 

"     Mar.  22  42 

"     Mar.  29  42 

Roosevelt's  literary  work Jan.   25  27 

Rostand's      satire      on      Kaiser 

Wilhelm Feb.     1  29 

Rowe  of  Alaska,  Bishop Mar.  15  104 

Russiif P>b.  22  11 

Allied  invasion  of Jan.    18  18 

American  soldiers  in Mar.    1  62 

on Feb.     8  99 

" "  108 

to  leave Mar.    1  18 

Bolshevism  in Mar.  22  15 

"  105 

Intervention  in Jan.    11  13 

invited  to  confer  with  Allies. Feb.     8  16 

Monarchist  plot  in Feb.     1  63 

Russian    Bolsheviki    and    Maria 

Botchkareva Feb.  15  44 

churches  damaged Mar.    8  33 

food-situation Mar.    8  21 

S 

Sailors  of  past Mar.    1  87 

St.  Mihiel  offensive  (with  map). Mar.  2'2  IS 

Salmon,  Transplanting Mar.  29  94 

Saloon  substitutes Jan.   25  30 

Salvation  Army  report Mar.    1  89 

woman  at  front Feb.  22  85 

Santo  Domingo,  War  in Feb.  22  105 

Sassoon,  Siegfried Feb.     1  30 

Savings  increase Mar.     1  112 

School  training.  Defects  of  high-.  Mar.  15  124 

Schoolboys  in  the  war,  EngUsh.  .Mar.  15  32 

Schultz,  applause-leader Feb.   15  102 

Science,  Dubious  benefits  of ...  .  Mar.    1  27 

in  schools Mar.  15  25 

theoretical  and  practical.. .  .Feb.  15  26 

Seattle  strike Mar.    1  14 

Mar.    8  47 

Service-star,  "Miracle"  of Mar.  22  119 

Shakespeare,    American    soldiers 

and Mar.    1  29 

Shell-fire,  Bets  on Mar.    1  48 

Shells,  German Feb.     8  23 

Ship-building  at  Hog  Island.  .  .  .Jan.      4  12 

Ship  on  side  through  locks Feb.     8  24 

Ships,  Convoying  troop Mar.  22  122 

of  past Mar.    1  87 

Unsinkable Jan.    18  23 
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Shooting  the  movies Feb.     1  26 

Shotgun,   Trench Jan.    18  21 

Sight  and  right-handedness Mar.  29  130 

Sinn-Fein  repubhc Feb.     8  19 

victory Jan.    18  12 

Sky,  Black"  spots  in Mar.  29  24 

Slackers  in  Arkansas  Ozarks. .  .  .Mar.    8  107 

and  marriage Feb.     1  34 

Snakes,  South-African Mar.  29  54 

Socializing  Germany  by  educa- 
tion. , Feb.  15  29 

Socks,  Darning  army Feb.   15  76 

with  cotton  tops Jan.    11  22 

Soldier  silhouettes Feb.     8  68 

supposedly  dead.  Living. . .  .Mar.    1  64 

War  becomes  personal  to. .  .  Mar.     1  68 

Soklier's  experiences Mar.  29  113 

heroism Mar.  29  48 

marriage  in  France Mar.    1  78 

Soldiers,  Farms  for Jan.     4  15 

Fighting  American Mar.    8  96 

in  Embarkation  Service.  .  .  .Mar.  15  62 

in  training-camp Feb.     8  52 

Justice  for  returning Jan.    18  10 

letters.     Sec  Letters. 

"Mill"  for  returning Feb.  15  106 

mothers,  Don'ts  for Mar.    8  102 

Village  of  disabled Mar.    1  33 

Welcome  to  returning Mar.  15  34 

South-American    railway     (with 

map) , Mar.  22  30 

trade Mar.  22  25 

South  Sea  Islands,  Japan  and.  .  .Feb.  22  22 

Spain,  Basque  demands  in Mar.    8  20 

Home-rule  agitation  in Mar.  22  26 

Spaniards  in  the  United  States. .  Mar.  22  40 

Spartacus Mar.  29  47 

Spy,  "Frank  Richards,"  German. Mar.    1  72 

Steel  trust.  War-tax  and Mar.    8  139 

Street  washing Jan.     4  24 

Strikes.     See  Labor. 

Subchaser,  Adventure  of  a Feb.     8  63 

Submarines,  Battle  between.  .  .  .Mar.  29  61 

Defense  against Mar.  22  122 

Fighting ...  Jan.     4  42 

"Suicide  Fleet " Mar.  22  58 

Sunday,  Commercializing Mar.  29  34 

Survival  of  fittest  in  war Mar.  29  123 

Swedes  in  United  States Jan.   25  34 

Syrian  relief Jan.    18  35 

T 

Talmud     to     be     pubhshed     in 

Canada Feb.  22  34 

Tanks,  Fighting  the Jan.    18  22 

Taxes  in  peace  time,  War- Feb.  22  14 

See  Income  Tax. 

Tea-tippling Feb.  22  29 

Teehee,  Houston  B Feb.  15  76 

Telephony,  Multiplex Jan.    18  22 

Tests  of  ability.  Psychological.  .  .Mar.    8  66 

for  college  entrance Feb.  15  31 

Feb.  22  26 

Tiger  hunting  in  China Jan.    18  63 

Timber  census Feb.     1  25 

supply Feb.  15  24 

Tobacco,  Campaign  against Mar.  15  19 

Towns,  Disposal  of  war- Feb.  22  28 

Tree  census Feb.     1  25 

Trucks,  Plank  railroads  for Jan.   25  25 

Turkey Feb.  22  24 

Twenty-seventh  Division,  Tales 

of Mar.  29  68 

Typewriter,  Sky Jan.     4  23 


U 

Date     Page 

Universe,  Model  of Jan.    18     20 


Van  Dyke  in  France,  Dr.  Paul.    Mar.  15     60 
^'ictory,  Psychology  of Jan.     4     22 


W 


^^'ales  wants  wife.  Prince  of .  .  .  .Mar.    1  82 
Wallace,   Career  of  Ambassador 

H.  C Mar.  29  79 

Walker,  Career  of  Dr.  Mary.  .  .  .Mar.  15  94 

War  and  pestilence,  Toll  of Feb.   15  16 

as  a  personal  matter. Mar.    1  68 

bill  of  Central  Empires Mar.  15  23 

co.st Jan.     4  60 

debt Jan.   25  91 

"    Mar.    1  116 

defects  not  inherited Mar.  15  118 

Moral  effects  of Jan.    11  29 

poets Mar.  22  33' 

stories Jan.     4  48 

Washington  in  French  drama .  .  .  Mar.    8  30 
Wa.shington's  portrait  in  British 

Foreign  Office Feb.   15  50 

Waste,  Saving Mar.    1  26 

Weather  in  war Mar.  29  88 

maps Mar.  22  28 

Weights  and  measures Mar.  15  27 

Weimar,  Historic Mar.  22  32 

Wheat  price Feb.   15  12 

Wheels,  Exploding Jan.    11  21 

Whisky  tablets.  No Mar.  15  103 

Whitaker,    History   of   Corporal 

Fess Feb.  22  89 

"White  Woman"  haunts  Kaiser. Feb.  22  59 

Whitman's  prophecy Mar.    8  31 

Whittlesey's  ' '  Lost  Battalion  "  .  .  Mar.  29  44 
Wilhelm,     Rostand's    satire    on 

Kaiser Feb.     1  29 

"White  Woman"  haunts. .  .Feb.  22  59 

Wilson  and  movies,  President.  .  .Feb.  22  67 

"diplomacy"  and  BolshevikiFeb.     8  21 

German  plea  to Feb.  22  23 

twenty  years  ago Mar.    1  31 

Wilson's  peace  plans.  President.  .Jan.    11  9 

Witches  burned  in  Mexico Mar.  29  32 

Woman  at  the  front Feb.  22  85 

Women  canteen  workers Feb.     1  54 

in  factories.  Safety  for Feb.   15  25 

in  industry Jan.    11  14 

in  machine  shops Mar.  29  25 

outnumber  men  in  Europe.  .Jan.  25  22 

Words  in  medical  profession.  Big. Jan.   25  25 

Workingman's  demands,  English. Feb.  22  82 

Writers  vs.  business  men Mar.    8  29 


Year  1919  anniversaries Feb.     8  29 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  among  marines.  .  .  .Jan.    18  28 

Defen.se  of Ian.     4  32 

Investigation  of Jan.    18  29 

Mistake  of Mar.  15  36 

Praise  for Feb.     1  32 

Younger's  record  of  Congressmen.Mar.  29  82 


Z 


Zionism,  Episcopalian  view  of. .  .  Feb.     8     34 
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"A.  B." Mar.  22  32 

Adair-Macdonald,   Marj^ Jan.     4  36 

Adams,  F.  P Mar.    8  74 

Adams,  Henry Jan.   18  9 

I'                                                   "  26 

Adams,  I.M.^'^'.'.'.'.'.'.'......  Mar.  22  119 

Adams,  William Mar.  22  72 

Albermarle,  Lord Feb.  15  50 

Aldis,  Mary Feb.     1  36 

Allen,  Governor  Henry  J Mar.    8  17 

Allen,  Ida  C.  B Feb.     8  46 

Allen,  H.  Merian Jan.    11  20 

Anderson,  Benjamin"  M.,  Jr Feb.  15  124 

Anderson,  Donald. R Feb.  15  78 

Anderson,  Harry  B Jan.    11  61 

Anderton,  Margaret Mar.    1  "59 

Andrews,  Roy  Chapman Jan.    IS  63 

Ansell,  Lt.-Cbl.  Samuel  T Mar.    1  57 

Anzilotti,  Professor Jan.     4  18 

.\rden,  Louise Feb.  22  59 

Ashurst,  Senator  Henry  F Jan.   25  16 

Astor,  Mrs.  Vincent Feb.     1  54 

Atkins,  Louis Feb.     8  54 

Atkinson,  Caroline  P Feb.     8  43 

Atteridge,  A.  Hilliard Mar.  29  51 

Ault,  E.  B Mar.    1  15 


B 


Bacon,  Howard Feb.   15  76 

Bacon,  Josephine  Daskam Jan.    11  38 

Badger,  Admiral  Charles  J Jan.    11  13 

Bailey,  William  B Mar.    8  56 

Baker,  Secretary  Newton  D.  .  .  .Jan.    18  11 

Mar.    1  18 

"                        Mar.    8  16 

Baldwin,  Maj.  F.  D Feb.  22  33 

Balfour,  Arthur  J Mar.  15  21 

Banks,  Helen  Ward Feb.     8  46 

Banzhof,  Miss Feb.  22  67 

Barnard,  E.  E Mar.  29  24 

Barnes,  George  Nicoll Feb.     8  11 

Barr,  Lieutenant Jan.   18  44 

"Bartimeus" Jan.     4  42 

Barton,  Bruce Mar.    8  66 

Bash,  .John  J Mar.    8  16 

Bates,  Sergeant  Jack Mar.  29  113 

Bates,  Katharine  Lee Jan.     4  36 

Baughan,  E.  A Mar.  29  29 

Beauchamp,  Frank  H Feb.     8  99 

Beatty,  Admiral  Sir  David Jan.     4  19 

Jan.   11  18 

"                        Mar.  22  83 

Beebe,  William Jan.    11  36 

Mar.  15  54 

"              "  60 

Beech,  .Joseph Mar.    8  52 

Belasco,  David Feb.     8  40 

Bellairs,  Carlyon Mar.  22  24 

Benson,  Allan Feb.     1  15 

Berkenheim,  Alexander Mar.  29  19 

Bernhard,  Gcorg Mar.    1  20 

Bigelow,  Edward  F Feb.     8  25 

Black,  Ehzabeth  Walker Feb.  15  56 

Block,  Ralph Mar.  15  33 

Bonn,  Prof.  M.  J .Jan.   25  17 

Booth,  Evangeline Mar.    1  89 

Borah,  Senator  WiUiam  E Feb.     8  14 

Mar.  29  .58 

Botchkarcva,  Maria Feb.  15  44 

Bowers,  Grover  C .Jan.    11  .50 

Bowyer-Rosman,  A.  M Feb.  22  38 

Bradley,  T.  R Jan.    18  42 

Brady,  Joseph T<'eb.  22  114 

Bruit hwaito,  William  Stanley.  .  .Feb.     1  .30 

Breshkovsky,  Catharine. ...'....  Feb.  22  48 

Brewster,  Etlwin  Tenney Jan.    18  20 

Bromley,  A.  W '. Mar.  22  1 14 

Brown,  J.  L.  C Mar.  15  39 

Brown,  Theodore  E Mar.  15  36 

Brownell,  Baker Jan.     4  36 

liryce,  Peter  H Mar.  15  116 

Bundy,  Maj. -Gen.  Omar Mar.  15  64 

Burdick,  Willis  B Vcb.     1  59 

Burroughs,  .John Jan.   25  50 

Butler,  Nicholas  Murray Jan.     4  28 
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Cabell,  James  Branch Mar.  22  49 

Caldwell,  H.  H Jan.    IS  63 

Calhoun,  Arthur  W Mar.  22  45 

Calkins,  Raymond .Jan.   25  30 

Callahan,  J.  M Mar.    8  52 

Cammaerts,  Emile Jan.     4  36 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of  .• Jan.     4  31 

Capart,  Capt.  G.  P Feb.  22  45 

Carey,  Maj.  H.  V.  S Mar.    8  39 

Carey,  Sophia Mar.    8  102 

Carlock,  Maj.  John  B Feb.  22  54 

Carney,  Peter  P Jan.    18  21 

Carson,  Sir  Edward Jan.    18  14 

Carter,  Charles  Frederick Feb.  22  25 

Cecchi,  Emilio Mar.  22  34 

Cecil,  Lord  Robert Mar.    1  19 

Chamberlain,  Senator  George  E .  Jan.   18  11 

Chapman,  Charles  E Mar.    8  44 

Childs,  Richard  S Feb.  22  28 

Choloniewski,  Antoni Feb.  15  39 

Churchill,  Winston  Spencer Jan.   11  19 

Cladel,  Judith Mar.  29  30 

Claney,  Murdock  J Feb.  15  82 

Clarke,  J.  I.  C Mar.  15  96 

Clemenceau,  Georges Jan.    11  9 

Feb.  22  18 

"                    Mar.  15  96 

Mar.  22  47 

Clifford,  "Doc" Mar.    1  64 

Clifford,  John  H Jan.    18  28 

Cloud,  Joseph Feb.     8  57 

Coffin,  Henry  Sloane Feb.     8  32 

Cohen,  Louis Mar.  29  103 

Colon,  Miss Feb.  22  62 

Conger,  Roy  U Mar.    8  23 

Cook,  Morill  L Feb.  15  81 

Cooper,  Clayton  Sedgwick Feb.     8  43 

Cooper,  W.  E .Jan.   18  60 

Corcoran,  A.  P Mar.    1  47 

Cornwall,  Governor  John  J Mar.  15  18 

Cortissoz,  Royal Jan.    18  24 

Mar.    8  29 

Cot  hern,  Marion  B Mar.    8  60 

Courtright,  Sergeant Jan.     4  42 

Crawford,  WiUiam  A Mar.    1  116 

Creel,  George Feb.     8  58 

Mar.    8  92 

Gumming,  J.  G Mar.    1  24 

Cuninghame,  R.  J Jan.   25  65 

Czarina  of  Ru.ssia Mar.    8  74 

Czerniewski,  W Jan.     4  20 

D 

Dale,  Samuel  S Mar.  15  27 

Daley,  Edith Mar.  22  42 

Daniels,  Secretary  Josephus.  .  .  .Jan.    11  13 

Mar.    1  11 

Davenport,  Homer Jan.   25  62 

Dawson,  Coningsby Mar.  22  95 

Day,  David  T Mar.    8  27 

De  I'Isle,  Rouget Mar.  15  112 

Deissmann,  Gustav  Adolf Jan.     4  30 

Dclbriick,  Hans Jan.     4  20 

Jan.    18  26 

De  Massabielle,  Roch-Alphonse.Feb.     8  49 

Derham,  Ray Feb.     8  103 

Dibble,  Barry Mar.  15  28 

Dillon,  E.  J Feb.  15  42 

Mar.    1  34 

Dillon,  John .Jan.   18  12 

Doddridge,  Amelia Feb.     8  44 

Dosch-Fleurot,  Arno Mar.  22  105 

Doud,  C.  M Feb.     1  27 

Douglas,  A.  W Mar.  22  28 

Downer,  W.  E Feb.  22  67 

Drew,  John Mar.  29  28 

Driscoll,  Louise Feb.     1  36 

Duff,  Esther  Lilian Jan.     4  36 

Dunkelmann,  K Feb.  22  34 

Dunlap,  WiUiam Jan.   18  24 

Dunsany,  I^ord Jan.   18  32 

Duthu,  "J.  B Mar.  29  52 

•     E 

East,  Neil Mar.  15  38 

Eastman,  Max Jan.   11  32 
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Easton,  William  H .Jan.    11  22 

Eastwood,  Oliver Mar.    1  68 

Eaton,  Walter  Prichard Jan.    11  32 

Edson,  Orr P^eb.  22  70 

Edwards,  WilHam  H Jan.    18  38 

Egan,  W.  M Mar.    8  50 

Eglinton,  Marie  L Mar.  29  43 

Elkus,  Sarah Feb.     1  28 

ElUott,  Howard Mar.    8  139 

EUis,  Ed Jan.   18  48 

Ellsworth,  Samuel  W Mar.    8  15 

Emrich,  WiUiam  M Mar.  15  71 

Erskine,  John Mar.    8  42 

Evans,  Mary  Ehzabeth Feb.     8  44 

Evans,  Sir  Arthur Jan.   25  18 

Evans,  Edith Mar.  29  43 

Evans,  W.  A Jan.    11  23 

Everett,  Robert Jan.     4  21 

Evers,  John Mar.    8  111 

Ewer,  W.  N Mar.    8  39 

F 

Fabcr,  Geoffrey Jan.   11  [32 

Fairchild,  David Mar.  15  26 

Farrar,  Geraldine Feb.  15  68 

Fernald,  James  C Feb.  *8  43 

Fernbach,  O.  H Mar.  15  52 

Fess,  Congressman  Simeon  D.  .  .Mar.    1  12 

Feston,  H.  Rex Mar.  22  33 

Fetterolf,  Carlos  M Mar.  29  99 

Finck,  Henry  T Feb.  15  29 

Flecker,  James  Ekoy Feb.  22  39 

Flint,  Mabel  G Feb.     1  24 

Flom,  George  T Feb.     8  39 

Foch,  Marshal  Ferdinand Feb.     1  22 

Foote,  P.  W Feb.  15  23 

Forbush,  E.  H Mar.  15  54 

Fordney,  Congressman  J.  W .  .  .  Mar.  29  16 

Fosdick,  Harry  Emerson Feb.     1  33 

Foss,  Carl  A Feb.  15  81 

FouUce,  WiUiam  Dudley Mar.    8  42 

Francis,  David  R Mar.  22  16 

Franks,  Netta  Quay Feb.     8  44 

Freksa,  Frederick Feb.  22  42 

G 

Gale,  Zona Mar.  22  49 

Galey,  Homer Feb.  22  54 

GaUi-Curci,  Amalita Mar.  15  108 

Gandolphe,  Albert Feb.     8  23 

Gareissen,  Mabel  Fonda Mar.    8  102 

Garland,  Edgar Mar.  15  56 

Garland,  Hamlin Jan.   25  62 

Gaylord,  Harriet Mar.  22  42 

Germer,  Adolph Mar.    1  16 

Gherardi,  Bancroft Jan.    18  22 

Gibbs,  Phihp Mar.    1  48 

Gilbert,  Clinton  W Jan.     4  9 

Gilger,  W.  CarroU Mar.    8  50 

Gillett,  Frederick  H Mar.  22  78 

GilUes,  Andrew Mar.  29  33 

Glasson,  William  H Feb.  22  46 

Gates,  William Feb.  22  50 

Goddard,  Miss Feb.  22  67 

Goldberg,  Isaac Feb.  15  30 

Gompers,  Samuel Feb.     1  15 

Feb.     8  12 

Gordon,  Mrs.  WiU Feb.     8  46 

Goricar,  Joseph Feb.     1  40 

Gowdy,  Miss Feb.  22  67 

Graves,  Robert Mar.    8  39 

Green,  Martin Mar.  29  68 

Grey  of  Fallodon,  Viscount Jan.     4  9 

Griffin,  Lydia  F Feb.  22  67 

Guest,  Edgar  A Jan.    18  32 

Guilbert,  Yvette Mar.    1  28 

Guthrie,  WiUiam  Norman Feb.     8  49 

H 

Haase,  Hugo Feb.  22  19 

Haessler,  Carl Mar.    1  57 

Haig,  Field-Marshal  Sir  Douglas .  Mar.  29  77 

Hale,  Susan Feb.     8  43 

Halvorsen,  Anne  C Mar.  29  25 

Hanson,  01c Mar.    1  14 

"           Mar.    8  47 
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Harbord,  Maj.-Gen.  Jiimes  G.  .  .Jan.    18  11 

Harncd,  Thomas Feb.     8  49 

Harper,  Samuel  M Feb.  22  12 

Harris,  Frank Mar.    8  29 

Harris,  Joseph  II Ian.     4  80 

Harris,  N.  K Mar.  1.5  78 

Hartmaim,  Prof.  Ludo Mar.  29  22 

Hawlev,  Walter  A Feb.     8  46 

Hay,  John Jan.   25  44 

Haves,  L.  G Feb.  22  56 

Hays,  Will  H Mar.  29  16 

Hayward,  Col.  William Mar.    8  59 

Mar.  15  94 

Hearn,  iSetsako  Koizumi Ian.    11  50 

Hearst,  Williuta  i{and()li)h Jan.    11  13 

Feb.     1  15 

Mar.  22  15 

Heekard,  M.  O Ian.    1 1  2.3 

Heinriehs,  Waldo  H Feb.  22  108 

Helmiek,  Eli  A Mar.    8  16 

Henderson,  W.  J Jan.     4  26 

Feb.     8  28 

Herbette,  Jean Mar.    1  20 

Hergesheimer,  Jo.seph Mar.  22  47 

Herron,  George  D Mar.  22  15 

Hervc,  Gustav Feb.     8  21 

Hillis,  Newell  Dwight Feb.     1  54 

Hines,  Walker  D Feb.     1  16 

Mar.    1  115 

Hitchcock,  Senator  Gilbert  M..  ..Jan.    18  11 

Hlacha,  R.  F Feb.  15  20 

Hodgdon,  Daniel  Russell Mar.  15  25 

Hofmann,  Josef Feb.  15  28 

Hoggatt,  R.  M Jan.   11  62 

HoUiday.  Robert  Cortes Feb.     8  49 

Holmes,  S.  J Feb.     1  27 

Holt,  Lucius  Hudson .Jan.    11  8S 

Hoover,  Herbert  C Feb.   15  12 

Hopkins,  Archibald Mar.    8  14 

Howe.  E.  W Mar.    S  29 

Howe,  H.  E Mar.  15  27 

Hoyt,  Helen  Underwood Mar.    8  39 

Hughes,  William  M Feb.  22  22 

Hmnbcrt,  Mr Feb.     8  30 

Huneker,  James  G Jan.     4  26 

Huntington,  William  C.  : PVb.  22  12 

Hutchinson,  Isobcd  W Feb.   15  36 

Hymans,  Paul Jan.    18  17 

Hyndman,  Mrs.   H.   M Feb.     1  20 


Ibdnez,  Vicente  Blasco Feb.  15  31 

Imbrie,  Robert  W Feb.     8  96 

Irwin,  Wallace Jan.   11  49 

J 

Jacobj^  George  W Feb.     8  46 

Jadlowker,  Herman Feb.  22  32 

James,  Edward  M I<'eb.     1  36 

James,  Edwin  \j .Jan.    18  29 

Feb.  22  34 

James,  W.  Oral Mar.    1  52 

Jellicoe,  Admiral  Sir  John Mar.    8  76 

John.son,  Allen Jan.    25  38 

Johnson,  IJurges Feb.     1  32 

Johnson,  liyron  Bancroft Mar.    8  83 

Johnson,  Henry Mar.    8  59 

Johnson,  Jo.seph  F Jan.    11  82 

Johnson,  Ray Feb.     8  103 

Johnson,  Royal  C I'^eb.     8  17 

Jones,  A.  L Feb.  22  26 

Jones,  Prof es.sor . '. Feb.   15  31 

Jungmann,  A.  M Ian.    25  22 

Jusaitis,  Kunigas  Antanas Ian.   25  40 

Mar.    1  41 

K 

Kaempffert,  Waldemar Mar.  29  26 

Ivatz,  Phil I'"eb.     1  .56 

Kauffman,  Reginald  Wright Mar.  22  .58 

Ked  lie,  Frank Mar.  22  18 

Kegley,  Howard  C •.  Feb.    15  25 

Kelly,  Francis  A Mar.  29  68 

K:e!np,  Alvin  B  .• Feb.  22  105 

Kennedy,  D.  R Feb.     8  25 

Kier,  Malcolm Ian.   25  21 

Tvilmer,  Aline    1-Vb.   15  36 
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-still  undiminished-  \ 
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—because  National  Service 
had  to  Come  First 

/^UR  boys  fighting  at  the  front — our  war  industries  back- 
^^ing  them  up  with  vital  production  here — these  needs 

came   first Which   meant   that  the   rest  of  us 

Daylo  folks  had  to  make  certain  sacrifices. 

To  the  Healer  :  It  meant  that  for  a  time  he  had  to  refuse  to  sell 
the  Eveready  Daylo  or  the  Tungsten  Battery  for  non-essential  uses; 
that  he  had  to  give  preference  to  men  in  uniform  and  employees 
of  industries  engaged  in  War  work. 

To  the  User :  It  meant  that  he  had  to  help  by  making  his 
Daylo  last  longer  between  battery  and  lamp  renewals. 

The  Daylo  factory  output  was  allotted,  above  all,  to  our 
country's  most  urgent  needs.  You  Mr.  Daylo  Dealer — and 
you,  Mr.  Daylo  User — have  been  glad  to  help  us,  and  will 
be.  And  we  promise  you  that  the  Daylo  will  presently  be 
with  you  in  greater  numbers — better  and  brighter  than  ever — 
aglow  with  victory — radiant  with  the  satisfaction  of  having 
helped  to  lick  'em  to  a  finish. 

Amierican  Ever  Ready  Works 

of  National  Carbon   Co.,  Inc. 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta  Chicago  San  FrancUco 

In   Canada:    Canadian    National  Carbon   Co.,  Limited.,  ^ttrtnt* 
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Y  OF  THE 


BY  FRANCIS  A.  MARCH,  Ph.D. 

Brother  of  General  March 

DO    YOU    KNOW 

How  2,000,000  American  Sol- 
diers safely  crossed  the  ocean  ? 


What  Battle 
Cry  saved 
Verdun? 

How  the  Yankee 
Soldeirs  cap- 
tured Sedan? 


Gen.   Peyton  C.  March 


Aisnied  by  RICHARD  J.  BEAMISH, 
War  Correspondent  and  Military  Analyst 

How  America  turned  the  Tide? 

Why  Chateau-Thierry  is  called 
the  second  Gettysburg? 


What  was 
the  Last 
Stronghold 
taken  by 
the  gallant 
Canadians? 


INTRODUCTEON  BY  GENERAL  MARCH 

Chief  of  Staff— Highest   Officer  in  the  United  States  Army 

The  Authentic  and  Complete  History  of  the  War 


From  Authors'  Foreword — "Two  ideals  have  been  before  us  in  the 
preparation  of  this  necessary  work.  These  are  simplicity  and  thoroughness. 
Thoroughness  is  an  historical  essential  beyond  price.  So  it  is  that  official 
documents  prepared  in  many  instances  upon  the  field  of  battle  and  others 
taken  from  the  files  of  the  governments  at  war,  are  the  basis  of  this  work. 
Maps  and  photographs  of  unusual  clearness  and  high  authenticity  illu- 
minate the  text." 


750  pa^es,  in  a  rich,  durable  cloth  binding. 
Over  200  illustrations,  including  portraits  and  maps 


S3.00  Net 

From  any  Buok.^eller,  or  from  the  Puhlishen 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON   CO.  wkstoh  bldc,  philidelphm 


SEND  ,siL  Bungalow  Books 

Plan  Future  Homes  Now 

With  Economy  Plans 

of  California  Homes 

-nottd    for   comfort,    beauty    and 
adaptability  to  any  climate. 

"Represtnlalive  Cal.  Homes" 

53  i.lans.  $2500  to  $70U0.  60c 

"West  Coast  Bungalows" 

72  plans,  $1200  to  $2500,  60c 

"Lillle  Bungalows" 

40  plans,    $500  to  $2000,    40c 

SPECIAL    SI. 50    OFI'ER.      ^end    SI. ,50    for   all    3   CDCC 
books  and  Ket  book  of  7o  special  plans,  also  GaraKe  plans    nxtlj 
Money  bach  tf  nut  satisfied. 

E.  W.  STILLWELL  &  CO.,  Architects,  716  Henne  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

STANDARD     DICTIONARY     siiperi.,rity    quickly     becomes 
plain  t"  llie   innn  r.r  wjiiau   wiio  investigates. 


Comics,  Cartoons, Commercial, 
Newspaper  anrf  Magazine  Illus- 
trating. Pastel  Crayon  Vnv- 
traiisand  Fa>>hH>ns.  By  Mail  or 
LocalOasses.  Writeforterma 
atiil  list  of  siicces-ifijl  students. 

Associated  Art  Studios 
7  A  Flatiron  BIdg..  New  York 


Social  Service  i 

Write   for   bulletin   describing  courses  in 
Industrial  Conditions,  Child  Welfare, 
Social  Case  Work,  Mental  Hygiene,  Inves- 
tigation and  Statistical  Methods,  etc. 
For  Bulletin,  etc.,  address  Secretary 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  PHILANTHROPY 

101  E.  22nd  St.  New  Yorfc 


SING 


L AT  HOME 

I   Harvey  Sutherland,  Educalional  BIdg.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Send  2-cent  Stamp 
for  Helpful  Booklet. 
"The  Voice  Made 
Beautiful." 


What  15°  S,  You  f  Nation's  Capiy 

,., — rt — : '  ,  _"  . /,,■■■>>  ^.j-     .^^    .„  .L^l  The  tittle  matter  of  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring-  you  the  m  Pathfinder  13 


The  tittle  matter  of  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring-  you  the  ■  Pathfinder  13 
weeks  on  trial.  The  Path  finder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's 
centerfor  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  tellsthe 
truth  and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  26th  year.  This  paner  fills  the  bill  without 
emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but$l  a  year.   If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what 
is  going  on  in  the. world,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  your 
__  melons.    It  you  i\-ant  a  paper  In  yotir  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertain- 
ing, wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate*  a  paper  wliich  puts  everything  clearly,  fairly,  briefly—  liere  iti'^.  Send  ISc 
to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  proba-    Tho   PathfintlAl*     Rav     C^     U/achintffnn    t\   #* 
■       --                 The  XScdoea  not  repay  us.  but  wc  are  glad  to  icvestilJ  new  frienUa.     ■  "**  rdUUIIIUerf  DDA    5w  f  wVasninglun,  U,|,, 


Washington^  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center   of  civilization;    history   is   being 
made  at  this  world  capital.     The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partial and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during   these  strenuous,    epoch-making   days. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND   CAMPS 


ULVER 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


Naval  Cavalry 

Woodcraft  for   Younger  Boys 

July  2nd  to  Aug.  27th 

From  sunrise  to  sunset  the  days  at  Culver  are 
packed  full  of  exhilarating  and  body  building  activ- 
ity. Th.ee  distinct  schoois  furnish  the  boy  just  the 
out-of-door  lile  that  most  appeals  to  him. 

Nava.  School  -  minimum  age,  14;  tuition  and  board, 
$200.  Cavalry  —  14,  $225.  Woooeraft — 12,  $200. 
Uniforms  and  equipment,  $56.60  to  $99.16.  Adoress 
Executive  Officer,  Culver,  Indiana 
{On  l^ake 
Moxtnkuckee) 


School   for   Exceptional    Children 

Every  facility,  in  a  suburt  an  home,  for  the  care  and  training 
ol  children  who,  through    mental  or  physical  disability,  are 
unable  to  attend  public    or  private  schools.     14  miles  from 
Philadelphia.     Booklet. 
MOLLIE  A.  WOODS.  Principal,  Box  160.  ROSLYN,  Pecnsylvania 

Acerwood  Tutoring  School  Reta^de'a  chlfdVen 

We  make  a  specialty  of  prepar  ng  children  to  return  to  reg- 
ular school  work,  individual  ii  struction.  Thorough  training 
in  household  arts,  woodwork,  gardening.  Gymnasium,  large 
grounds,  outdoor  life.  Open  all  year.  3S  minutes  from  Phila- 
delphia. For  booklet  address  Miss  IlpTcreux,  Kox  I-,  lievon,  I'a. 

ILLINOIS   WOMAN'S    COLLEGE 

Second  emeste:  begins  February  4.  1919.  A  number  of 
degres  courses  are  open,  also  special  work  in  Music,  Draw- 
ing and  Painti.g,  Expression,  Domestic  Science,  Secretarial 
w  rk.  New  gymnasium  with  swimming  pooi.  For  catalog, 
itc.  address  Registrar,  Box  C,  Jacksonville.  III. 


I 


tioQ  13  weeks. 


*v^^ 


on  Lake  Champlain  N.Y. 


^•''v^ 


Post  War  Courses.        Technical.        Academic. 
College  Entrance  and  Make-np  Studies. 

A  Summpr  Vacation  Training  Camp.  Eight  weeks. 
Opens  July  I.  closes  August  28.  Maintenance  and 
training,  including  technical  course,  S3S0. 

Artillery  and   Cavalry   units  each  have  their  own 
bugle  corps.     Infantry    and    Naval   units   have   their 
own  bands.  Concessions  to  qualified  musicians  apply- 
ing before  March  I,  1919. 
Engineerinx        Aviation        Motor  Mechanics       Wireless 

Instruction  in  all  academic  and  technical  courses 
by  University  Professors.  .Ml  summer  land  and 
water  sports. 

Motion  Pictures  Showing  Training  Activities  of  over 
801)  in  the  two  IQ18  camps  will  be  exhibited  daily  at 
address  below.     For  details  address 
Executive  Secretary,  9  E.  45th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Truscon  Steel  Bu  ilding  for  Great  Lakes  Engineering 
Works.  Ve  roil,  Michigan.  Main  dining  hall  with 
capacity  for  serving,  1.500  persons.  Size  do'  x  31O' 
Kitchen  adjoining  60'  x  92'. 


Building  to  meet 

any  contingency 


,^<1>^. 


Panel 
;  Heights 

7-10" 


THE  usefulness  of  Trus- 
con Steel  Buildings  is 
practically  universal.  Above 
is  shown  a  large  dining  hall, 
below  a  multiple  garage.  By 
other  manufacturers  these 
buildings  are  also  used  for 
factories,  warehouses,  hos- 
pitals, machine-shops,  etc. 
Being  made  of  interchange- 
able steel  panels,  the  same 
building  at  any  time  can  be 
enlarged,  or  rearranged,  or 
takendown  and  re-erected  in 
a  new  location  without  loss. 


Truscon  Steel  Buildings, 
moreover,  are  fireproof  and 
permanent — with  nothing 
about  them  to  burn.  Roofs, 
walls,  doors,  etc.,  all  are  of 
steel.  Economical  in  cost, 
and  quickly  erected,  they 
admirably  meet  all  require- 
ments, and  are  particularly 
adapted  for  winter  building. 
Furnished  in  all  lengths,  va- 
rious heights,  and  widths  up 
to  100  feet,  with  any  desired 
arrangement  of  doors,  win- 
dows and  wall  space. 


BUILDINGS 


Factory  garage  for  u  cars.  Battle  Creek 
Paper  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


If  you  need  a  neiv  bidldin^,  write  us  fivinfi;  the 
approximate  si'ze^    or  return   the  coupon   below. 

Truscon  Steel  Company 

(FORMtRCV     TRUSSED    CONCRETE     STEEL    CO.) 

YOUNGSTOWN,     OHIO. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  REPRESENTATIVES   IN   PRINCIPAL    CITIES 


TRUSOOM 

^    BUILDING 


Truscon  Steel  Co. 

V}.  Yoangstown,  Ohio 


Send  cataloK  aiu!  information 

on  Truscon  Steel  Buildings 

ft.  long ft.  wide ft.  high. 


to  be  used  for. 


Name 
Address.  . ... 
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HIS? 


I  It  is  the  Tired  Business  Man 


He  is  chain-lightning  in  his  office.  He  knows 
all  about  the  bank-statement,  the  corn  crop, 
the  freight-car  shortage,  the  liquidation  of 
Smith-Jones,  Inc.,  and  the  drop  in  Iceland 
Moss  Preferred.  He  can  quote  you,  instantly, 
the  August  production  of  his  Grand  Rapids 
branch  factory  to  one-tenth  of  one  percent. 

But  socially!  great  Beatrice  Fairfax! 


He  is  lost  at  a  dance;  swamped 
at  a  dinner;  helpless  when  con- 
fronted with  hostesses,  buds, 
dowagers,  visiting  French  gener- 
als, literary  lions,  Hindu  musi- 
cians, Japanese  dancers;  dumb 
at^discussions  of  Eli  Nadelman's 
sculpture,  or  golf,  or  airplane 
production,  or  pedigreed  dogs. 

Sometimes,  in  his  secret  soul, 
he  wonders  how  other  men  get 
on  so  well  with  people  who  are, 
to  him,  as  incomprehensible  as 
the  dodo. 

And  yet  it's  so  easy — so  simple 
— so  inexpensive  to  learn. 


coupon  and  spend  a  single  dollar 
for  the  forward-marching  maga- 
zine of  modern  American  life — 
its  arts,  sports,  dances,  fashions, 
books,  operas,  gaieties,  and 
humors:  Vanity  Fair. 

Vanity  Fair  costs  $3  a  year — 
35  cents  a  copy.  There  is  more 
joyous  fun-making  and  mental 
stimulation  in  one  single  copy 
than  in  fourteen  yards  of  Berg- 
son  or  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
Yet,  if  you  do  not  know  Vanity 
Fair,  or  would  like  to  know  it 
better,  you  may  have  five  whole 
copies  for  an  insignificant  dollar 
six,  if  you    mail   the    coupon 


All  he  needs  is  to  tear  off  that     now. 

Five  Issues  of  Vanity  Fair  for  $1 

Six,  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now. 

Stop  where  you  are !    Tear  off  that  coupon ! 


m  VANITY   FAIR,    19    West   44th   Street.   New   York   City  J 

^  I  want  to  go  through  life  wnth  my  mind  open;    to  keep  my  sympathies  warm;    to 

■  keep  in  touch  with  the  newest  and  liveliest  influences  of   modern  life.    Therefore.  I 

H  want  you  to  'iend   me   the   next  FIVE  numbers  of  Vanity  Fair.     I  will  remit  $i  on  receipt  of 

^  your  bill  (OK)  my  favorite  dollar  is  inclosed.     1   understand  that  if  this  order  is  received  in 

H  time,  you  will  send  me  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  current  issue,  making  SIX  issues  in  all. 


Name Street 

Illustrations  copyright  by  Vattity  Fair. 


City. 


State . 


Lit.  D.  1-4-10  s 


She  Had  Called 
Him  Beeist ! 

She  had  first  seen  him  drunk  beneath  the 
azalea  bush — the  lady  that  Red  Gulch  called 
"stuck  up." 

Then  came  the  painted  woman  with  her 
dreadful  secret.  And  then — but  the  heart  of 
a  woman  is  strange. 

Read  this  tangled  romance  with  its  aston- 
ishing ending.  It  is  one  of  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten   stories  of  the  real  West  told   by 

Bret  Harte 

141  Brilliant  World-Famous  Stories 

Gamblers,  ad  ven  turers,  outcasts, 
^^.  „..,,      '."^r^*-^   Harvard  graduates,  cowboys,  miners, 
\\  onderfuUy  good  women  and  hopeless- 
ly bad  women,  ex-bankers,  ex-judges, 
•  «c__ji   ex-colonels,  ex-convicts — all  sorts  and 
'  '^^    "1   conditions  of  men,  drawn  by  the  lure 

of  gold,  pass  in  endless  procession  be- 
t'lie   your   eyes—  all   the   things   that 
J  I  iijld  the  fires  of  life  and  send  the  red 

"    blood  puising,  are  in  his  pages. 

Pret  Harte  is  the  spirit  given  by  the 

Great  \A  est    to   tell   the  world  of  the 

amazing  dramas  of  its  heart.    He  is  the 

only  one  who  has  ever  done  it.    Others 

■gi.>-~i    have  tried  it— they  are  but  his  imita- 

^■-"'"■^    tors.     I\o  one  has  ever  compared  with 

-.  j^-, — ,    him  in  doing  it.     If  you  do  not  know 

*<<^„j     1  rot  Harte,  you  have  missed  the  treas- 

uie  house  of  American  literature. 

I'ei-g   a    true   American,   he    hates* 

\-  liatever  isdull.  and  he  has  kept  it  out 

■  it  his  books.     Every  page  stands  out  a 

^  Hal  part  of  a  gripping  story.     Every 

~i  ^-'■'     «>t  •  ;3^S^    ^tory  tells  an  unforgettable  tale  of  love 

*^^   and    ambition    and    human    sacrifice. 

Read  him-  see  for  >'ourseIf  the enchant- 

r  1' «■»••■*  psy  "»5j5|^j)   ing  spell  of  the  West.    Remember,  until 

you  have  read   Bret  Harte,  you  do  not 

know  it.     Mail  the  coupon  today  and 

be  glad. 

*^^g^g^^^A.  Bargain  We 
Pass  On  to  You 

...  As  you  know,  the  price  of  paper  ha3 
"'  v,<  >nc  up.  But  by  good  fortune  we  have 
bit  a  small  remnant  of  an  edition  of 
]:rct  Harte  that  was  made  when  paper 
\\  a'^  cheaper.  Wliile  these  sets  last  you 
Can  have  them  at  or  below  the  old  price. 

F  i\l!i  Ej  Approval 

In  18  volumes,  beautifully  made,  hand* 

somely  bound,  these  sets  area  treasure  at 

any  price— and  now  that  you  have  a  chance 

to  get  them  at  so  small  a  cost,  don't  miss 

your  chance.    Send  the  coupon  at  once 

for  the  whole  set— on  approval.  Send  them 

'  *-.  ^^   back  at  our  expense   if  they're  not  more 

J!L_-ad   thnn  you  expect.    The  fame  of  Bret  Harte, 

the   quality  of  the    books,  the  low  price, 

vvi!l   make  these   books  vanish   as   ice  in 

sunshine.    Get  yours  while  you  can.    Send 

r««»*»'j'wjrww«»wingj   the  coupon— now— today. 

1  McKINLAY.   STONE    &    MACKENZIE. 
v_ ^  30  Irving  Place,  New  York 

*""    ——————— ^    —  '■"     i^  m~  J" 

McKINLAY,  STONE  &  MACKENZIE,  30  Irving  Place,  New  York 

I  accept  your  special  offer.  Please  send  me  on  approval, 
all  charges  prepaid,  the  set  of  Bret  Harte's  Works  in  i8  vol- 
umes, bound  in  cloth.  If.  after  inspection.  I  find  same  satis- 
factory, I  willsend  you  Ji.oopromptly,  and  ^i.oocach  month 
thereatter  for  only  i6  months  If  the  books  are  not  satisfac- 
tory, I  will  return  them  within  lo  days  of  receipt  at  your 
expense,  and  the  examination  is  to  cost  me  nothing.  (If  you 
would  rather  pay  cash,  deduct  5  per  cent.) 

Name 

Address 

Occupation , ' 
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How  I  Learned  The  Knack 
of  Forceful  Speaking 

One    Man's    Accidental    Discovery    of    the    Most    Potent 
Power  in  Business  and  the  Quick  Advantage  It  Gave  HIM 


An  Actual  Episode  in  the  Writer's  Progress 


LET'S  go,"  said  Hill,  laying  on 
.  the  desk  before  me  a  newspaper 
clipping.  "We're  sure  to  have 
some  fun  out  of  it  and  meet  some  of 
the  old  crowd." 

The  item  was  an  open  invitation  to 
all  former  residents  of  the  small  city 
that  Charlie  Hill  and  I  thought  of  as 
our  "home  town"  to  attend  a  get- 
together  dinner  of  former, residents  of 
the  place. 

I  was  enthusiastic  about  it  and  met 
Hill  on  the  following  Friday  evening 
at  the  hotel  where  the  meeting  had 
been  called.  Familiar  faces  were  every- 
where even  before  we  got  to  the  ban- 
quet room.  It  seemed  as  if  half  of  the 
friendly  old  town  had  descended  on  the 
hotel  in  a  body. 

As  we  finished  dinner  the  chairman 
rapped  for  silence  and  the  crowd  quiet- 
ed down  expectantly.  Speaker  after 
speaker  was  applauded  generously  and 
each  one  of  them  had  something  inter- 
esting to  say  about  people  or  things 
back  home.  Hill,  myself  and  a  dozen 
more  in  our  group  were  enjoying  a  reg- 
ular neighborhood  reunion  when  the 
blow  fell. 

"We  are  further  honored  to  have  with  us 
tonight,"  began  the  chairman  and  continued 
with    a    flattering     eulogy    of     the    next 

speaker.  I  sat  Hsten- 
ing  eagerly  for  the 
name,  hoping  it  would 
be  some  old  friend 
that  I  had  not  yet 
seen,  when  he  ended 
up  by  looking  directly 
at  me,  calling  me  by 
name  and  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand  indicating 
that  I  should  rise  and 
say  something  to  my 
fellow  townspeople. 

I  was  stunned.  I 
hadn't  considered 
even  the  possibility  of 
such  a  thing.  I  had 
no  idea  what  to  say. 
A  thousand  things 
raced  through  my 
mind,  none  of  them 
appropriate.  I  tried 
lo  think  of  a  story,  a 
reminiscence, an  anec- 
dote, anything  to 
carry  the  thing  off 
and  get  back  in  my 
chair.  I  rose  slowly, 
hands  in  my  pockets, 
and  opened  m\-  mouth 
to  speak,  hoping  that 
a  kind  Providence 
would  send  me  words 
to  use  and  thoughts 
to  express. 


FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW 

LEARN  HOW  TO 

Make  a  business  proposi- 
tion interesting.  I're^^ent 
plan.;  so  they  will  gel  at- 
tention. Give  advertis- 
ing talks.  Give  sales 
talks.  Talk  when  making 
an  application  for  a  posi- 
tion. Make  a  public  ap- 
peal. Cultivate  fluency  in 
speech.  Enlarge  your  vo- 
caijulary.  Explain  things. 
Be  a  leader  in  every  con- 
versation. Avoid  express- 
ing annoyance,  irritation, 
anger,  opposition.  Be 
brief.  Cultivate  case  in 
speech.  Give  direct. ons. 
Give  demonstration  talks. 
Talk  in  selling  insurance. 
Talk  in  selling  invest- 
ments. Use  the  hands 
effectively  in  speaking. 
Talk  when  answering  a 
complaint.  Talk  when 
asking  for  a  loan.  Talk 
when  offering  an  excuse. 
Overcome  drawling,  lisp- 
ing, stuttering.  Cultivate 
a  pleasant  voice.  Pro- 
nounce difficult  words 
correctly. 


I  hate  to  recall  what  followed.  It  is  so 
painful  to  me  that  I  have  made  every  effort 
to  forget  it.  Those  few  minutes  are  practically 
a  blank  in  my  mind.  Hill,  who  was  sitting 
next  to  me,  told  me  afterwards  that  he  could 
not  make  much  out  of  my  remarks  and  that, 
through  nervousness,  I  jingled  the  keys  in  my 
pocket  so  continually  while  I  was  on  my  feet 
that  it  sounded  like  a  sleigh-bell  accompani- 
ment. I  know  that  I  sat  down  abruptly  in 
the  middle  of  a  word  and  didn't  look  up  from 
my  coffee  cup  for  many  minutes  afterward. 
It  was  the  most  embarrassing  moment  I  have 
ever  known  in  my  life. 

Worse  yet,  I  had  done  myself  a  terrible  in- 
justice. I  was  perfectly  able  to  talk  to  a 
group  of  men  and  had  done  so  many  a  time 
in  business,  although  looking  back  on  it  I 
realize  that  I  had  always  thought  of  the  right 
word  just  a  little  too  late  to  use  it  and  never 
quite  got  the  hang  of  rounding  off  the  last 
sentence  so  that  the  strongest  possible  impres- 
sion was  left  with  my  hearers.  I  was  just 
about  average  when  it  came  to  informal 
speaking.  But  the  "home  town"  dinner  had 
been  the  first  time  I  had  been  expected  to 
stand  up  without  notice  and  say  something 
in  a  voice  that  could  be  heard  by  some  two 
hundred  people.  I  shudder  to  this  day  as  I 
think  of  it,  yet  the  greatest  good  fortune  of 
my  career  has  sprung  from  that  humiliating 
occasion. 

I  wanted  to  apologize  to  some  one  for  the 
embarrassment  I  had  caused  my  hearers  that 
night  for  I  knew  they  suffered  with  me  in  my 
mumbling  monologue.  I  looked  up  the  man 
who  had  been  chairman  at  the  meeting— a 
man  who  had  attained  a  prominent  position 
in  the  city  of  our  adoption.  He  asked  me  to 
lunch  with  him  very  cordially  and  when  I 
brought  up  the  subject  of  the  weakness  that 
I  had  shown  he  interrupted  to  say  that  he  was 
glad  I  mentioned  it. 

"Never  mind  apologizing,"  he  continued. 
"I  was  on  the  point  of  getting  in  touch  with 
you  when  you  telephoned,  I  want  to  tell  you 
something  that  I  have  learned  in  several  active 
years  of  1  lusiness  durin?  which  I  have  seen  men 
rise  and  fall  and  in  most  cases  I  have  known 
the  inside  causes  of  their  success  or  failure. 

"If  some  experienced  man  had  told  me  what 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  I  would  have  been 
spared  many  years  of  almost  fruitless  eftort. 
I  have  found  that  one  of  the  very  cornerstones 
of  success  in  any  line  is  the  ability  to  talk 
forcefully,  concisely,  pleasantly  and  to  the 
point  whether  it  is  to  one  man  or  to  a  thou- 
sand. Speech  is  the  most  impbrtant  \'ehicle 
of  the  mind.  It  doesn't  matter  what  you  know 
if  you  can't  tell  it  in  the  right  way  when  the 
time  comes,  you  might  just  as  well  not  know  it. 
The  very  intonation  of  every  word  is  impor- 
tant. In  the  modern  world  personality  is  the 
groundwork  of  progress  and  personality  is 
chiefly  expressed  in  spoken  words.  What  you 
say  and  the  way  you  say  it  will  make  or  break 
your  career." 

Before  we  parted  that  day  I  learned  of  the 
work  of  Doctor  Frederick  Houk  Law,  a  man 
who  is  devoting  his  life  to  teaching  business 
men  how  to  talk.  He  was  recommcntlcd  by 
the  very  man  who  had  uncovered  my  weak 
point  and  1  got  in  touch  at  once  with  him. 


It  has  only  been  a  few  months  since  I  first 
followed  Dr.  Law's  suggestions  but  the  results 
that  I  can  definitely  trace  to  them  seem  in- 
credible to  those  who  do  not  realize  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  trained,  forceful  speech. 
Last  week  I  addressed  a  gathering  of  3000 
people  at  a  rally  of  our  firm's  employee  .  I 
talked  as  naturally  as  I  am  writing  this  and 
the  point  I  urged  with  my  hearers  was  carried 
unanimously 

I  have  learned  to  secure  complete  attention 
to  what  I  was  saying;  to  speak  with  the  right 
inflection  and  intonation;  to  make  my  words 
and  sentences  forceful  and  convincing;  how 
and  when  to  use  hunior;  how  to  start  a  talk, 
and,  perhaps  as  important  as  anything,  when 
to  stop.  For  more  practical,  tvery  day  use, 
I  have  learned  how  to  give  directions,  to  ex- 
plain things,  to  give  oral  reports,  to  dictate 
effective  letters,  and  how  to  be  brief  as  well  as 
fluent.  My  vocabulary  has  enlarged  so  that 
I  am  able  to  select  the  exact  word  I  want  and 
use  it  with  confidence. 

My  income  has  almftst  doubled,  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  increase  will  soon  actually  do  so. 
The  priceless  hint  that  reached  me  through 
that  most  miserable,  embarrassing  moment  of 
my  life  has  been  worth  more  than  ten  years 
of  actual  business  experience  to  me  and  its 
value  grows  as  my  prospects  widen. 

Send  No  Moiiey 

There  has  developed  feuch  a  wide  demand 
for  Dr.  Law's  help  by  men  and  women  every- 
where that  he  has  w'ritten  a  course  in  eight 
easy  lessons  which  any  one  tan  easily  follow 
with  the  same  results  as  from  his  personal 
course. 

The  Independent  Corporation  is  so  confi- 
dent that  you  will  see  at  once  the  tremendous 
value  of  Dr.  Law's  Course  in  "Mastery  of 
Speech"  that  it  is  Willing;  to  send  you  he  en- 
tire course  on  free  examination.  Send  no 
money  whatever.  Simply  mail  the  coupon 
or  write  a  letter  and  the  complete  course  will 
be  sent  you  prepaid.  You  may  send  it  back 
any  time  within  five  days  and  you  will  owe 
nothing. 

If  you  are  pleased  with  it,  as  thousands 
of  other  men  and  women  have  been,  send 
only  $5  in  full  payment.  You  take  no  risk, 
so  mail  the  coupon  now  before  this  offer  is 
withdrawn. 

FREE    EXAMINATION    COUPON 

I  Independent  Corporation 

I    Division  of  Busi.iess  Education,  Dept.  L-231,  119  West  40tli  Street,  N.  Y. 
I  Publishers  of  The  Independent  Weekly 

I  Plcaso  send  mc  Dr.  Frodorick  Houk  Law's  Course 

I  of  Business  Talking  and  Public  Speakins, '  MasUry  of 

'  Speech,"  in  8  Ussons,     I  will  cither  rcmail  the  C(  urse 

I  to  you  within  five  days  after  its  receipt  or  send  you 

I  $5  in  full  payment. 

I    Na:ne 

I 

I   Address -.   .. 

'   City  and  Slate 

I 
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looJLatei 


Sad  words  those — '^ Too  Late" — for  they  always  emphasize  what  might 
have  been  and  shouldhawe  been  but  tvas  not — especially  in  life-insurance. 

In  March,  1915,  a  man  living  in  Florida  wrote  to  the  Postal  Life 
Insurance  Company  for  insurance-information,  which  was  promptly 
forwarded. 

As  he  did  not  reply,  other  letters,  with  printed  matter,  were  sent  sug- 
gesting that  he  protect  his  family  by  taking  out  a  policy  even  though  a 
small  one.     He  put  it  off. 

Finally,  in  October,  1918,  the  Company  wrote  him  and  inclosed  an 
interesting  booklet  entitled:  "How  much  insurance  ought  I  to  carry?" 
Then,  after  more  than  three  years,  an  answer  came — not  from  him  but 
from  his  wife,  who  wrote: 

"Your  letters  and  your  interest  in  my  husband's  insur- 
ance appreciated.  He  died  one  week  ago  from  pneu- 
monia— without    insurance    and    leaving    two    children." 

Like  most  husbands,  he  doubtless  intended  to  take  out  a  pohcy,  but  like  many 
careless  ones,  he  put  it  oft  until  too  late. 

It  was  too  late  to  protect  his  family  after  he  was  dead,  or  even  after  he  was  sick. 
There  was  a  time  he  could  have  done  it  quickly  and  at  little  cost,  but  he  waited 
until  too  late. 

As  the  cost   increases  with  each  year's  advance  in  age,  the  time  for  e\'ery  one 

to  insure  is  now,  and 

in  a  company  which     ,^ ^ 

stands  for  safety, 
service  and  saving — 
the  Postal  Life. 

To  find  out  how 
easy  it  is  and  how 
litlle  it  costs,  just 
drop  a  line  to  the 
Company,  mention- 
ing Literary 
Digest,  giving  (a) 
your  exact  age  and 
(b)  your  occupatiott. 
Insurance  partic- 
ulars will  be 
promptly  sent  you — 
by  mail  only.  Address 


Postal  Life 
Insurance  Company 

WM.  R.  MALONE.  President 
511   Fifth  Avenue 

Comer  of  43il  Street 

New  York 


Strong  Postal  Points 

First :  Old-line  lenal-rese.rve 
insurance  —  not  fraternal  or 
assfssment. 

Second:  Standard  policy  re- 
serves. Resources,  $9,000,000. 
Insurance  in  force,  $40,000,000. 

Third:  9l4%  dividends  guar- 
anlted  in  your  Policy  and  tin- 
usual  contingent  dividend.s  as 
earned. 

Fourth:  Standard  policy  pro- 
visions, approved  by  the  New 
York  State  Insurance  Depart- 
ment. 

Fifth:  Operates  under  strict 
New  York  Stale  requirements  and 
subject  to  the  United  States 
postal  autliorities. 

Sixth :  High  medical  standards 
in  the  selection  of  risks. 

Seventh:  Policyholders' 
Health  Bureau  provides  one  free 
medical  examination  each  yeaj, 
if  desired. 


STAMMERir^G 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  ettected  at  Bogue  Institute. 
An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Founded  1901.  Scientific  treatment — combines  training;  01 
brain  with  speech  organs.  .Strongly  endorsed  by  medical 
profession.  70-page  book  with  full  particulars,  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers.  Address  Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  President, 
4260  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Home  Study 

(27th  Year) 

PREPARE  FOR  THE  NEW  ERA  through  corre- 
spondence courses  in  Economics,  Sociology, Education, 
Religion,  English,  Modem  Languages,  Mathematics, 
Zoology  and  other  subjects.    Address : 

Slljf  llttiuprattg  of  OIl|irago 

Division    9,  Chicago,  III. 


Lake  Forest  Academy 


FOIt    ICOVS 

Trustees  :  Louis  F.  Swift,  J.  V.  Far- 
well,  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor,  Clayton 
Mark,  A.B.Dick,  Alfred  L.  Baker.  Rev. 
J.  G.  K.  McClure,  Geo.  A.  McKinlock, 
A.  A.  Carpenter.  J.  H.  S.  Lfe,  Stanley 
Field, B.M.  Linnell.M.D.,  James  Viles, 
Rev.  Andrew  C.  Zenos,  Ernest  Palmer. 
Charles  B.  Moore. 


-A 
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Recitation  EASTERN  TRAINING.   MID-WESTERN  SCHOOL 

Building       J.        _  Non-Military    Keftime.      Honor    Ideals. 

i  7rS         '        Definite    preparation    for    any    college 

"T    _,—-'' 'if^  ^^■■*t  "t   West.    Graduates  admittui 

**       **  without  exami   ation  to  a// certificate 

universities.  Modern  buildings.  .Ml 
athletics.  Golf,  swimming-pool. 
Beautiful  location  on  Lake  Michigan 
one  hour  north  of  Chicago.  Admis- 
sion [lossible  after  holidays. 
I  JOHN  WAYNE  RICHARDS,  Headmaster 
Box  140,  Lake  Forest,  111. 


PRIVATE    SCHOOLS    AND     CAMPS 

FOR     BOYS    AND     GIRLS 
WINTER     AND     SUMMER    TERMS 


Xhe  Nation  Needs 

Thousands  of  Trained 

Women  for  Post  War  Wojlt 

THE  War  Department  is  calling  for  women  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  40  to  qualify  as  Reconstruction 
Aides  for  service  (in  hospitals  and  convalescing 
stations)  as  civilian  employees  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  -States  Army.  This  after-the-war 
call  must  be  met  promptly  if  returned  wounded  soldiers 
are  to  be  proper  y  cared  for.  Co-operating  with  the 
Government's  requirements  the  American  College  offers 

An  Intensive  Four  Months'  Course 
For  Reconstruction  Aides 


The  College  Building 

AMERICAN', 
COLLEGEo/ 


Begins  Febraary  6.  Thorough 
class  work  in  all  required  aub- 
jeets.  Clinical  practice  in  co- 
operation with  Rush  Medical  Co!- 
le^^e.  Aides,  after  praduation  and 
appointment,  in  addition  to  gov- 
ernment pay.  receive  housing, 
rations  and  transportati<-n.  Stu- 
dents in  this  couise  enjoy  privi- 
leK'^s  of  the  Woman's  dormitory, 
thi.'  gymnasium,  swimming  pool 
and  all  the  social  and  athletic 
facilities  and  equipment  of  the 
college. 

'*An  opportunity  for  womsn 
of  patriotic  purpose" 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Co-educational 


Early  corre^spotid^nee  advisable. 
Address  Dept.  44,  4200  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago 
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THE  TOME  SCHOOL 

A  line  addressed  to  the  Secretary  will 
bring  information  about  this  National 
boarding-school  forboys,  about  its  schol- 
arly faculty;  about  its  buildings  and 
grounds ;  about  the  ideal  life  of  the 
Tome  boy.  „       ^ 

Separate  School  for       .   ^^[^rted'* 
Little  Boys  »'     Maryland 


SARGENT  CAMPS  for  GIRLS 

Peterboro,  New  Hampshire 
Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent         -         -         President 

For  illastrated  catalog,  address  The  Secretary,  Cambridge,  Mau 


BLISS 

Electrical  School 

Again  open  to  Civilians 

FOR  A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY  this 
institution  has  been  training  men  for  the 
electrical  industries^. 

SINCE  JUNE  15,  1918,  the  School  has 
hoi'ii  lilletl  to  its  maximum  capacitv  with 
soldiers  detailed  by  the  WAR  DEPARTMENT 
to  receive  an  intensive  course  of  instruction 
for  electrical  positions  in  the  ser\  ice. 

DUE  TO  THE  CESSATION  OF  HOSTILI- 
TIES the  War  Department  lias  discontinueil 
this  work.  We  will,  therefore,  resiui  c  our 
CONDENSED  COURSE  IN  ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING,  JANUARY  15,  1919.  Thi> 
2iith  class  will  graduate  September  17.  191'J. 

The  School  is  provided  with  firei  ro«f  dor 
mitories.  dinina;  hall,  excellent  la  I  oratories 
and  shops,  all  thorou^hlv  (-(luiiipcd  through- 
out. A  judicious  coml)ina  ion  of  theory  and 
practice  results  in  a  well-balanced  course. 

Because    of    tlie     demand    for    admission 
EARLY  APPLICATION  is  necessary.    Cata- 
logue upon  re(|uest. 


BLISS 
ELECTRICAL    SCHOOL 

108  Takoma  Ave. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Saving  the  Money  That  Slipped  Through  Their 

Fingers 

How  An  Investment  of  $2.00  Grew  to  $7,000  in 
Seven  Years  Without  Speculation 


MR.  AND  MRS.  B.  live  in  Con- 
necticut. He  is  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  a  manufacturing  plant.  They 
have  been  married  ten  years  and  for 
the  first  three  years  of  their  married 
life  they  not  only  failed  to  save  but 
actually  went  in  debt  over  ^400. 
They  now  have  two  children,  own  a 
comfortable  cottage  home  which  is 
appraised  at  ^3,500  and  is  clear  and 
free.  They  have  savings-bank  ac- 
counts of  ^1,800  and  $1,700  invested 
in  7%  preferred  securities.  And  every 
dollar  of  this  money  has  been  saved 
from  salary  during  the  past  seven 
years,  an  average  of  $1,000  per  year. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  their  story,  or 
rather  let  Mr.  B.  tell  it  as  he  related  it 
to  me.  If  you  are  facing  the  crisis  in 
your  affairs  which  the  B.'s  faced  in 
those  early  days  of  married  life,  it  may 
help  you  to  meet  it  and  come  off 
victorious. 

Listen  to  what  Mr.  B.  says : 
I  am  now  37  years  of  age:  married 
and  the  daddy  of  two  children.  When  I 
was  married  I  had  exactly  $750  on  hand 
in  cash,  inherited  from  my  father's 
estate.  Up  to  that  time  I  never  saved 
a  nickel  and  if  this  money  hadn't  come 
as  a  windfall,  w-e  could  not  have  been 
married.  I  held  a  good  position  and 
was  earning  $2,000  a  year.  That  was 
in  1907.  For  the  next  three  years  Jane 
and  I  just  let  things  run  along,  living 
comfortably  on  my  salary.  The  $750 
which  I  inherited  went  for  furniture 
and  home  needs  and  we  did  manage  to 
buy — on  the  spur  of  early  married 
ambition,  perhaps — -$300  more  of  fur- 
niture which  we  paid  for  out  of  my 
salary.  But  all  the  rest  of  it  went  for 
clothing,  rent,  food,  amusement,  books, 
cigars,  etc.  We  spent  it  as  it  came 
and  it  was  always  a  race  between  our 
cash  and  our  bills  to  see  which  would 
be  on  top  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Usually  the  cash  lost.  But  the  bills 
didn't  press  or  worry  me.  I  ran  ac- 
counts with  tradesmen  who  knew  me 
and  knew  I  was  good  for  it.  But  grad- 
ually the  bills  distanced  the  cash  and 
at  the  end  of  three  years  I  was  in  a 
hole  just  $400;  and  then  the  situation 
grew  serious  because  we  had  a  baby 
and  in  order  to  pay  the  emergency  bills 
of  the  occasion,  I  had  to  let  my  other 
creditors  wait  and  they  became  restless. 

Jane  and  I  had  tried  time  and  time  again  to 
live  within  my  salary  and  save  a  few  dollars, 
but  it  wasn't  any  use.  We  lacked  the  back- 
bone somehow  and  didn't  have  the  necessary 
system  to  help  us  see  it  through.  One  day  I 
came  across  a  remark  made  by  James  Hill, 
the  railroad  builder,  and  it  set  me  thinking. 
It  burned  itself  into  my  brain.     It  was  this: 

"If  you   want   to   know  whether   you   arc 


By  Arthur  H,  Patterson 

going  to  be  a  success  or  failure  in  life,  you  within  my  income  and  saving  money.  That 
can  easily  find  out.  The  test  is  simple  and  book  brought  us,  not  only  independence,  but 
infallible.  Are  you  able  to  save  money?  If  it  changed  me  from  a  worried,  half-baked 
not,  drop  out.  You  will  fail  as  sure  as  you  existence,  into  a  self-respecting,  successful 
live.  You  may  not  think  so,  but  you  will.  man.  I  am  in  a  position,  as  the  result  of  our 
The  seed  of  success  is  not  in  you."  joint  efforts,  where  I  need  look  to  no  man  for 
I  went  home,  and  that  evening  Jane  and  I  [avors;  and  further  than  that,  my  success  has 
had  a  long  heart-to-heart  talk.  We  sat  up  brought  us  mto  a  circle  of  friends,  both  bus- 
until  one  o'clock,  studying,  planning,  debat-  '"ess  and  social,  who  value  us  because  we  are 
ing.  wondering  how  we  could  change  our  shift-  -looked  upon  in  our  town  as  "  worth  while  " 
less,  easy-going  habits  so  that  we  could  feel  and  the  sort  who  are  getting  ahead." 
that  we  were  going  to  be  classified  with  the  ********** 
successful  ones  and  not  the  failures.  Woolson's  Economy  Expense  Book  is  de- 
_We  made  up  our  minds  that  from  that  signed  to  keep  track  of  the  income  and  ex- 
night  on  not  a  penny  would  be  spent  for  penses  of  the  average  family  in  a  systematic 
other  than  bare  necessities  until  every  debt  manner.  Each  book  is  made  to  contain  the 
had  been  paid.  We  resolved  to  live  on  half  records  of  four  consecutive  years, 
my  salary,  reasoning  that  if  other  people  ^o  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  or  accounting 
whom  we  knew  could  live  respectably  on  is  necessary  to  properly  keep  a  Woolson  Book. 
$1  000  there  was  no  reason  why  we  shouldn  t  The  lifetime  experience  of  an  expert  account- 
Then  Jane  said:  We  ought  to  keep  a  cash  ^^^  j^  ;„  the  book.  He  devised  it  for  his  own 
account  and  put  down  just  where  the  money  household  and  planned  it  so  his  wife  could 
goes.     We  can  t  go  by  guesswork  any  longer.  keep  it 

We;ve  been  living  that  way  for  three  years.  Two  minutes  daily  is  sufficient  to  keep  it 

We  11   begin    now  to   keep   a   record   of  our  ^^^-^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^    \^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  J^^^ 

^'                  ,                                       ,  and  month  and  year  you  not  only  know  where 
WTiat  Jane  said  brought  to  my  mind   an  every  penny  went,  but  you  will  have  an  analy- 
advertisement  which  I  had  seen  only  a  few  sis  and  comparative  table  of  all  the  various 
days    before,   about   an    Expense    Book    for  expenditures,  showing  just  what  it  went  for. 
family  accounts.     So  I  got  the  magazine  and  Every  detail  of  monev  manac?ement  is  pro- 
found the  ad.      It  told  about  the  Economy  vided  for  by  a  simple,  easy  system  that  a  12- 
Expense   Book   for   personal   and    household  year-old  child  could  handle 
accounting.     The  description  told  me  that  it  ^his  book  has  proved  truly  a  godsend  to 
was  exactly  the  thing  we  needed  and  before  thousands  because  it  has  taught  them  a  sure 
going  to  bed  1  wrote  a  letter  ordering  a  copy.  , ,       j.„  „             ^.u  •-  <;                  ixzvu   -.. 
t^f        4         •,                    jT               ITU  J  way  to  manage  their  finances.     With  it  you 
In  a  few  days  it  came  and  Jane  and  I  had  know  every  minute  just  where  you  are  money- 
an  interesting  session  studymg  it  and  entering  ^-^^     j^  automatically  shows  every  penny  of 
the  Cash  and  Expenditure  Items  which  we  j                ^^                •    >  j^             ^  ^^       > 
had  been  keeping  tab  of  since  the  midnight  -^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  medicine,    amusemenf,   car- 
resoiution.                                      ,  .         ,           ,  fare,  etc.— and  all  this  instantly  and  plainly. 
That  book  taught  us  something  about  the  It  is  not  complicated  or  tiresome.     In  fact, 
science  of  home  economics.     We  learned,  for  once   you   have   started    keeping   a  Woolson 
instance,  that  in  a  properly  arranged  budget  Book  you  will  find  it  fascinating  as  a  game 
a  man  earning  the  salary  I  did  could  save,  and  a  miser  for  saving  money, 
without  stinting,  at  least  30%  of  his  salary.  ^      •.              ,       ^^n  ran  imkp  im  vonr  in 
But  we  were  beating   that  figure.     We  had  ^^  'l^  "^^  f'^°  ^^^  can  make  up  >  our  in- 
1  ^1          4.    4-     _   (rf        I  4.1    ..     vu     i      f  come    tax    returns    properly,  deducting    the 
raised  the  ante  to  50%  and  that  without  suf-  •.                 u        ■  K        I   4^             u     ■.. 
r    •        r            •     1            1      /~»f                       u    1  proper  items,  such  as  interest,  taxes,  chanty, 
fering  for  a  single  need. .  Of  course,  we  had  ^^^^  y^^  ^/u  j^^^.^       ^       -^^'^          '       ^^  ^jj 

cut  out  the  theatre,  the  cigars,  the  expens  ve  ■             ^  ■                   ^        j^               ^                , 

lunches,  and  wed   begun  to  get  acquainted  placed  in  vour  returns.                           ^      ' 

with  some  of  our  discarded  clothes  all  over  *^                -                                        ,  .,      ,     . 

again.     And  I  learned  that  rent  consumed  in  The  publishers  are  desirous  while  the  inter- 

the  balance  budget  I7K%  (which  was  about  est  of  the  American  public  is  fastened  on  the 

our  cost);  food  was  25%  and  we  cut  it  to  21%;  problem  of  high  cost  of  living,  to  distribute 

clothes  17%  we  chopped  to  5%  that  first  year  several  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  new 

and  it  never  rose  over  10%  the  first  four  years.  greatly  improved  edition  and  are  doing  it  in 

We  started  on  the  new  system   in   April,  ^'A^^,^'      •             ,               111 
1907.    The  following  April  when  we  Ijalanced  ,    ^^''^'y  write  to  them  and  ask  that  a.  copy 
the  books   for  the  first  year  we  found  this  P^  ^ent  you  without  cost  for  a  five  days  exam- 
result:  Every  single  bill  paid  and  $6.53  in  the  maUon.     If  at  the  end  of  the  time  you  decide 
savings  bank!    Glorious!    We  were  out  of  the  *»  keep  it,  you  send  $2.00  in  payment,  or  if 
woods  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  entire  bus-  you  wish  to  return  it,  5^ou  can  do  so  without 
iness  career  I  had  visions  of  success  on  which  [urther  obligation.    Send  no  cash     Merely  fi  1 
I    could    actually    stand    without    breaking  m  the  coupon,  suppy  business  reference,  mail, 
through  into  the  quicksands  of  despair.     We  and  the  book  will  be  sent  you  immcdiatcb'. 
celebrated   that  night   in  good  style  with  a  GEORGE  B.  WOOLSON  &  COMPANY    " 
dinner  and  the  theatre  and  that's  become  {)art  117-Y  West  3'>nd  Street 
of  the  progran^  ever  since--the  annual  dinner  ^^^^,  York  CitV 
01  the  board  ot  directors,  Jane  calls  it.                   „„„„„„ ,ii,iMiiiinMn>i iiiMMiMiiiiiiKiMninniMi ,„>„• 1 

The  rest  is  easy.    \ye  were  on  the  right  George  B.  Woolson  &  Company 

track  and  once  started  nothing  could   turn  117-Y  West  32nd  Street 

us  back.  New  York  City 

We  stuck  right  to  the  original  Iirogiam  for  Without  obligation  please  send  me.  all  charges  prc- 

,,                          I-    •                u    rr                11  Paul,  your  l)ook.     I  agree  to  send  J2.00  in  nve  davs  or 

three  years,  living  on  half  my  salary  and  sav-  {-cturn  the  book. 

ing  the  other  half.    Then  I  got  a  raise  of  $250 

and  that  made  it  quite  a  bit  easier.     A  year  Name 

ago  I  got  another  raise,  bringing  my  salary  up  j^ddress 
to  $2,500,  where  it  now  stands. 

I've  never  had  the  least  trouble,  since  start 

ing  on   the   first    page   of   my    first  ropy  of 

Woolson's  Economy  Exj^ense  Book,  in  living       ' ut. n. .idn. ' 
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Mueller  Reputation  Insures  Dependable  Service 

For  three  generations  Mubllbr  has  put  quality  above  quan* 
tity — service  above  price — and  reputation  above  profit.  Today 
Mueller  is  the  acknowledged  master-craftsman  in  Plumbing 
Fixtures. 

This  means  that  the  name  Mueller  on  any  Plumbing  Fix- 
ture is  a  guaranty  of  quality — a  pledge  of  dependable  service — an 
insurance  against  needless  repairs. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


Mueller  supremacy 
combines  standardized 
materials  and  precision 
of  construction  with 
beauty  in  design  and  fine- 
ness in  finish.  There  is  no 
higher  standard  of  excel- 
lence than  that  signified 
by  the  name  Mueller. 

Mueller  Fixtures  are 
not  made  of  common  brass 
(which  is  only  60  %  copper), 
but  from  Muellerite — a  metal 
which  is  85%  pure  copper,  and  which  re- 
sists corrosion  better  than  common  brass, 
and  takes  the  heaviest  nickel  plating. 

The  first  cost  of  MUELLER  Fixtures 
may  be  slightly  more  than  inferior  goods, 
but  the  final  cost  will  be  decidedly   less. 


7  Point  Supremacy 

of   Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets 

1— Made  of  Muellerite— instead  of 


common  brass. 

2— Extra  Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
has  lasting  lustre. 

3— Corrugated  Stems— any  style 
lever  handle  at  any  angle. 

4— Special  Cap  Packing  —  abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

5— Double -pitch  Thread  —  quick 
opening  and  quicl'C  closing. 

6— Cone-seat  Washer  —  prevents 
leakage— reduces  wear. 

7— Anti-spreader  Device  —  stops 
splashing. 


Mueller 
Mueller 


Mueller  Rapidac 

Faucets — one  of  several 
styles — are  protected  by 
basic  patents,  embody  the 
famous  Seven  Points  of 
Supremacy,  and  are  war- 
ranted  to  stand  four  times 
the  normal  water  pres- 
sure without  leakage. 

When  you  build  instruct 
your   architect     to     specify 
Mueller  —  ask  your 
plumber    to    use    only 
goods — and  see  that  the  brand 
is  on  every  faucet   used — and 
thus  insure  dependable  service. 

Write  today  for  free  book  on  "Depend- 
able Plumbing",  which  illustrates  and 
explains  MUELLER  supremacy. 


H.  MUELLER  MFG.  COMPANY,  DECATUR,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York,  145  W.  30th  St.— San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St.,  and  Sarnia,  Ont.,  Canada 
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BRITISH-AMERICAN   DISCORD 


A  FIRST-CLASS  FIST-FIGHT  is  said  to  have  occurred 
between  an  American  and  a  British  regiment  soon 
^  after  our  first  troops  landed  on  French  soil — after 
which  the  two  forces  fought  the  Germans  with  the  greatest 
good  will,  harmony,  and  success.  Now  a  slight  note  of  discord 
seems  to  be  marring  the  music  of  British-American  amity, 
and  it  is  worth  while  examining  it  frankly  and  fully  to  see  if 
any  more  fisticuffs  are  in  prospect.  A  careful  search  of  our 
newspaper  press,  it  must  be  recorded,  fails  to  reveal  any  anti- 
British  feeling  outside  of  the  Hearst  publications.  It  is  true 
that  cable  reports  from  England  have  shown  a  fear  there  that 
President  Wilson  might  be  too  easy  with  Germany  at  the  peace 
table  and  a  bit  too  impractical  in  his  "free-sea"  idea,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  opinion  over  there,  too,  has  been  strongly  for  the 
verj^  firmest  friendship  between  the  two  peoples.  It  is  the 
Germans,  says  a  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  who  "believe  they  can  play  off  President  Wilson 
and  the  Unit'ed  States  against  England."  And  our  State 
Department  intimates  that,  despite  the  overthrow  of  the  Im- 
perial German  Government,  a  subsidized  and  oificial  Gei-man 
propaganda  is  still  being  carried  on  tt)  exaggerate  and  augment 
every  possible  cause  of  discord  between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain. 

.  It  is  hard  to  put  the  finger  on  anj'  concrete  expressions  of  a 
disharmony  that  has  to  be  often  read  between  the  lines,  but  one 
manifestation  of  it  appeared  when  Mr.  P.  W.  Wilson,  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  News,  was  asked  to  adTlress 
the  League  of  Small  and  Subject  Nationalities  recently  in  New 
York  City.  His  first  words  were,  "I  am  an  Englishman,"  and 
he  says  he  could  feel  the  audience  chill  toward  him  as  he  uttered 
them.  Hisses  followed  when  he  went  on  to  express  a  hope  for 
cordial  relations  between  Britain  and  America.  He  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  ask  President  Wilson 
to  help  secure  independence  for  Ireland,  India,  and  Egypt  from 
the  British  Crown,  or,  as  Air.  Wilson  puts  it,  "to  Vtreak  up  and 
distrilmte  the  British  Eni|)ire,"  which  was,  "incidentally,  one 
of  the  objects  for  which  Germany  risked  everything  when  she 
went  into  the  war."  And  this  British  correspondent  goes  on  to 
say  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"Over  all  such  matters  Britain  has  no  secrets  from  America, 
and  in  working  out  the  future  of  wliat  is  somewhat  inaccurateh- 
called  our  empire  we  sliall  owv  much  to  American  infiuence. 
.  which  has  already  made  itself  felt  among  those  who  drafti^i  the 
constitutions  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa.  liut 
that  kind  of  coinradeshij)  is  not  what  is  intended  l)y  those  who 
hissed  me  the  other  day.  They  want  President  Wilson  to  put 
Great  Britain,  as  it  were,  on  the  stand  as  a  culjjrit  -wliicli  diplo- 
matic action  would,  of  course,  creat'  unbounded  irritation 
without  adding  one  atom  to  the  happim.is  of  a  single  Irishman, 
Indian,  or  Egyi)tian. 

"While  the  British  Empire  was  being  broken  up  the  destinies 
of  all  the  liberated  peophvs  in  EurofX'  would  be  sa(Tifi(!(id.  The 
great  moral  iiiHuenc'e  of  the  United  States  over  South  Ameri<ra 


would  be  shattered.  And  a  world  where  already  something 
ver\'  like  anarchy  spreads  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
would  be  thrown  into  one  vast  melting-i)ot." 

Mr.  Wilson  also  reminds  us  that  the  ink  was  not  dry  on  the 
armistice  before,  in  certain  sections  of  the  American  press,  "the 
important  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  was  made  the 
occasion  for  violent  twisting  of  the  lion's  tail."  And  still  other 
ominous  rumblings  from  the  vestibule  of  the  Peace  Conference 
are  to  the  effect  that  "old-fashioned  European  diplomacy"  on 
the  part  of  the  AUies,  and  especially  England,  is  planning  to 
wreck  President  Wilson's  dream  of  a  league  of  nations  to  insure 
peace.  But  at  this  point  we  find  we  have  influential  friends 
who  are  arguing  our  case  to  the  British  people.  Viscount  Grey, 
formerly  Britain's  Foreign  Secretary,  is  assuring  them  that  no 
great  difficulty  will  be  experienced  at  the  Peace  Conference  in 
reaching  an  agreement  on  all  questions  relating  to  navigation 
and  commerce  on  the  high  seas.  As  we  read  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  Xeivs: 

"  Lord  Grey  reminded  his  auditors  that  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
is  not  a  German  idea  at  all,  but  an  American  idea,  and,  further, 
that  it  is  not  new.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  first  American 
Minister  to  urge  it  in  Europe.  Since  Franklin's  day  every 
American  President  has  urged  it.  Mr.  Wilson  has  given  no 
clear,  precise  definition  of  the  phrase  'freedom  of  the  seas,' 
but  American  definitions  are  known  and  available,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  President  Wilson  has  a  brand-new  one 
in  his  mind. 

"  Lord  Grey  rightly  pointed  out  that  America  will  not  stultify 
itself  V)y  demanding  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  search,  or  the 
right  to  blockade  enemy  ports,  or  the  right  to  forbid  the  trans- 
portation of  contraband  to  open  neutral  ports.  Mr.  Wilson  can 
not  assume  a  position  that  will  inevitably  reflect  dishonor  on  the 
policies  and  practises  of  his  own  country. 

"What,  then,  is  the  old  American  idea?  This — that  private 
property  at  sea,  like  private  property  on  land,  should  be  exempt 
from  seizure  or  destruction;  that  international  law  should  more 
carefully  regulate  the  right  of  search  and  the  right  of  bkx'kade, 
and  that  from  time  to  time  the  nations  through  appropriate  action 
should  determine  what  may  and  what  may  not  be  declared 
contraband  of  war.  These  matters  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  size  of  naval  establishments,  with  reduction  in  naval  budgets, 
or  with  limitation  of  armaments. 

"Britain  may  accept  the  American  idea  of  freedom  of  the 
seas  without  dismantling  a  single  war-vessel  or  reducing  its  naval 
budget  by  a  single  penny.  Is  Britain  prepared  to  concede  the 
principles  of  immunity  for  private  ])roperty — not  contraband — 
at  sea  and  suitably  limit  the  right  of  bh)ckade".'  Two  yt-ars 
ago  Lord  Grey  intimated  that  Britain  was  i)r<>pared  to  make 
important  concessions  to  the  American  idea.  What  Britain's 
l)()sition  is  to-day  will  have  to  be  disclosed  before  the  world  can 
know  absolutely  whether  freedom  of  the  seas  reasonai)l\  inter- 
pretcsd  anri  the  larger  benefits  of  a  league  of  nations  to  maintain 
a  i)eace  of  justice  can  be  brought  into  adjustment  with  that 
position." 

The  "fre(!dom  of  the  seas."  cables  Clinton  W.  Gilbert,  a  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evciiintj  Suit,  is  "the  only  big 
point  at  issue  between   England  and   Am(>rica."     Mr.    GiUurl 
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quotes  the  London  Times  as  saying  that  "an  island  Power  is 
at  an  intolerable  disadvantage  in  war  of  not  being  at  liberty  to 
stop  completely  the  enemy's  traffic  overseas,"  and  he  continues: 

"The  Times,  a  strong  advocate  of  a  league  of  nations,  thus 
presents  the  real  issue  between  the  two  nations  as  a  question  of 
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THE   UNDER-HAND. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

applying  marine  blockade,  like  the  recent  English  blockade  of 
Germany,  in  future  wars.  England  has  always  upheld  this  right 
as  essential  to  her  security.  America  has  always  opposed  such 
a  blockade,  altho  in  war  the  United  States  has  often  acted  in- 
consistently with  her  own  position  on  this  subject.  Thus  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  as  an  issue  is  one  of  long  standing. 

"If  President  Wilson's  plan  prevails  a  blockade  could  only  be 
ordered  by  the  League  of  Nations.  England  thus  would  ap- 
parently sacrifice  her  one  means  of  defense.  Advocates  of 
President  Wilson's  position  point  out  that  England's  sacrifice 
would  be  much  more  apparent  than  real. 

"If  the  League  of  Nations  is  really  workable,  the  league 
actually  wiU  keep  peace  on  the  seas.  If  the  league  failed  the 
world  woidd  naturally  revert  to  the  present  practise. 

"Big  navies  will  be  retained.  The  United  States's  own  pro- 
gram favors  that  plan.  If  the  League  of  Nations  fails,  England 
would  still  have  the  biggest  navy  in  the  world,  or,  at  least,  a  navy 
equaling  that  of  America.  She  would  be  just  where  she  would 
be  if  no  league  were  attempted. 

"England,  having  the  largest  navy  afloat,  would  have  to  piu"- 
6ue  the  course  she  actially  did  in  blockading  Germany.  No 
course  restricting  England's  capacity  to  become  at  once  master 
of  the  seas,  if  the  league  should  break  down,  would  be  proposed 
to  the  Peace  Conference  or  considered  by  it.  This  is  the  view 
Bome  of  President  Wilson's  friends  here  hold." 

As  to  the  League  of  Nations,  President  Wilson  himself 
assured  us  that  that  will  not  be  a  cause  of  discord  at  the  peace 
table  when  he  said  to  American  soldiers  near  Chaumont, 
France,  on  Christmas  day: 

' '  It  happened  that  it  was  the  privilege  of  America  to  present 
the  chart  for  peace,  and  now  the  process  of  settlement  has  been 
rendered  comparatively  simple  by  the  fact  that  all  the  nations 
concerned  have  accepted  that  chart,  and  the  appUcation  of  these 
principles  laid  down  there  will  be  their  appUcation.  The  world 
wiU  now  know  that  the  nations  that  four^ht  this  war,  as  well  as 
the  soldiers  who  represented  them,  are  ready  to  make  good; 
make  good  not  only  in  the  assertion  of  their  own  interests,  but 
make  good  in  the  establishment  of  peace  upon  the  permanent 
foundation  of  right  and  of  justice." 

And  the  President  declared  in  an  earlier  talk  with  the  Paris 
representative  of  the  London  Times  that  "it  is  essential  for  the 
future  peace  of  the  world  that  there  should  be  the  frankest 
cooperation  and  most  generous  understanding  between  the  two 
Enghsh-apeaking  democracies." 


Turning  now  to  the  American  press,  we  find  the  following 
practical  comment  in  the  Houston  Post: 

"The  United  States  has  nothing  to  fear  of  Great  Britain's 
naval  power.  The  chances  of  war  between  the  two  English- 
speaking  peoples  have  been  growing  more  and  more  remote, 
and  surely  what  has  happened  during  the  past  four  years  has 
reduced  those  chances  almost  to  the  reahn  of  impossibility. 

"For  some  e.xcited  theorist  to  advance  the  suggestion,  im- 
mediately after  each  nation  has  finished  saving  the  other's  Ufe, 
that  Great  Britain  must  be  disarmed  at  once  in  order  to  safe- 
guard our  future  is  equivalent  to  charging  that  the  leadership 
of  each  nation  is  made  up  of  more  hopeless  cases  of  mental 
delinquency  than  are  to  be  found  in  its  institutions  for  the  care 
of  the  insane. 

"The  British  Fleet  didn't  distiu-b  us  so  much  diu-ing  our  wars 
with  Great  Britain.  It  was  a  comforting  assm-ance  to  us  in 
1898,  when  a  German  admiral  was  unfriendly  and  old  Chichester 
told  Dewey  in  Manila  Bay  that  he  was  there. 

"And  in  the  dark  days  which  have  just  ended  nothing  con- 
tributed more  to  our  feeling  ol  security  as  we  of  America  retired 
to  sleep  at  night'than  the  knowledge  that  the  Union  Jack  floated 
from  the  masts  of  more  than  a  thousand  ships  and  that  the  decks 
below,  bristhng  with  innumerable  guns,  were  cleared  for  action." 

"In  any  forecasting  of  the  future  which  has  realities  for  its 
starting-point,"  agrees  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  "the,  con- 
clusion is  unavoidable  that  the  destiny  of  the  world  will  to  a 
very  large  extent  depend  on  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Empire."  And  this  far-Western  paper  goes  on 
to  discuss  the  relations  of  these  two  great  nations  in  a  striking 
editorial,  which  we  quote  at  length : 

"There  may  be  some  to  whom  this  prospect  is  not  altogether 
pleasing,  but  if  this  future  be  faced  from  the  view-point  of 
Americanism,  undiluted  by  any  other  nationalism,  it  can  not  be 
other  than  reassuring.  This  world-predominance  of  the  two 
great  English-speaking  peoples  may  not  be  due  to  their  superior 
intelligence  or  their  superior  morality.  In  fact,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  in  sheer  intellectuality  the  French  surpass  either 
one  of  us.  And  certainly  they  nor  the  Italians  aj*e  behind  us  in 
courage  or  morality.  But  the  combination  of  our  population, 
our  wealth,  our  geographical  location,  our  identity  of  language, 
our  common  culture,  and  the  parallel  trend  of  our  political  thought 


WHftT,  CNE    up  my 
NftVlES '     QUif 
fOWS.    KIPPIN?) 


NOTHING  DOING! 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

must  give  actual  advantages  that  can  not  be  balanced  by  any 
other  combination  of  peoples. 

' '  This  union,  whefj  m  formal  or  informal,  whether  recognized 
or  not,  will,  exist  in  fact  and  for  reasons  beyond  our  control. 
The  political  development  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  economic 
and  cultural,  has  made  this  an  evolutionary  necessity.  Nothing 
can  prevent  the  two  branches  of  the  English-speaking  peoples 
from  thinking  the  same  thoughts  about   the  fundamentals  of 
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CopyritiliT.-l  In   rnderwood  &.  Underw«»*>d.   New  V'-rk 

THKRK   IS   NO  "DIFFERENCE   OF  PRINCIPLE   OR  OF  FUNDAMENTAL  PURPOSE"  BETWEEN  THEM  AND  OUR  PRESIDENT. 

These  chief  peacemakers  for  the  Allies,  whose  essential  agreement  with  his  ideals  has  been  announced  b.v  President  Wilson,  are.  from  the  reader's 
left  to  right:  Marsha!  Foch  and  Premier  Clemenc-eau.  of  Prance:  Premier  Llo>d  George,  of  England;  and  Premier  Orlando  and  Foreign  Minister 

Sonnino,  of  Italy. 


existence,  and,  thinking  the  same  thoughts,  we  are  certain  to 
come  to  the  same  conclusions.  Nothing  can  prevent  our  hav-ing 
the  same  ideals,  nothing  can  prevent  a  facility  for  understanding 
each  other  that  is  not  present  in  intercourse  with  other  nations. 
All  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  'blood  is  thicker  than  water' 
theory,  for  our  blood  relationship  is  rather  weak.  It  is  based 
on  forces  more  powerful  and  more  permanent  than  consan- 
guinity, temporary  affection,  or  'brothers  in  arms'  sentimentality. 
It  is  based  on  the  law  of  self-preservation,  operating  along  the 
lines  of  least  resistance. 

"No  one  would  say  that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
are  to  get  along  like  heavenly  twins;  that  they  will  not  have 
disagreements,  conflicts  of  national  interests;  that  there  will 
not  be  competition  between  them  as  nations  and  as  individuals. 
Neither  people  is  going  to  surrender  its  independence,  nor  give 
way  on  any  of  its  rights,  nor  eml)ark  upon  any  Alphonse-and- 
Gaston  career  of  international  relations.  But  between  the  two 
great  democratic  peoples  therft  will  henceforth  exist  a  feeling  of 
mutual  trust  and  mutual  reliance  that  will  make  any  serious 
difference  of  opinion  inconceivable. 

"And,  whatever  comes  of  the  League  of  Nations,  there  will 
always  be  this  practical  fact  for  the  world  to  <'onsider:  that, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  two  great  denu)cracies,  the  world- 
peace  can  not  be  lightly  broken.  We  have  both  participated  in 
a  war  at  a  distance.  Germany  scoffed  at  the  'contemptible 
little  army'  as  well  as  at  'the  fool  Yankees.'  Never  will  another 
nation  or  (combination  of  nations  make  that  mistake.  While  the 
British  Navy  held  the  seas  o])en,  American  shipyards  outbuilt 
the  submarine.     Never  will  that  fact  be  forgotten. 

"World  peace  lies  with  these  two  democracies,  between  whom 
no  formal  alliance  is  necessary,  for  the  sim})le  reason  that  any 
division  would  be  suicidal.  We  can  and  will  compete  for  world 
trade;  we  can  pit  our  industrial  and  scientific  skill  against  each 
other,  knowing  that  we  are  conii)eting  with  men  who  ()lH,y 
fair  and  who  know  how  to  lose  jis  well  as  to  win,  and  who  }>elie\  e 
that  certain  things  'aren't  done.'  The  whole  secret  lies  in  the 
'playing  fair.'  As  long  as  nat  ions  play  fair  their  varying  su<'cesses 
will  tend  to  equalize  eacli  other;  OTie  will  not  grow  dangerously 
great  while  another  shrinks  to  weakness.  Any  world-tradt; 
competition  between  the  British  Kmpire  and  the  United  States 
will  not  result  in  the  enrichment  of  one  and  the  impoverishment 
of  the  other.  One  will  gain  here,  the  other  there,  and  both 
will  prosper  as  have  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

"We  can  gaze  with  equanimity  on  Knglaiid's  great  Xav^-, 
knowing  that  the  democratic  people  of  Wu-  British  Kniinre 
will  never  use  that  Navy  wrongly;  knowing  that  if  democracy 
means  anything  it  means  that  that  Navy  will  guarantt-*'  the 
freedom  of  the  seas.  In  th(^  like  maniuT  the  British  Km  jure 
may  look  on  our  Navy,  second  only  to  its  own  and  l»y  no  nu-ans 
limited  to  a  secondary  place.  The  safeguard  is  in  deino<rra(cy, 
a  d(^mo<!racy  that  has  kept  the  two  peoples  at  peace  for  over  a 
hundred  years,  that  brought,  thetn  together  at.  Armageddon, 
and  will  hold  them  stcnifast  friends  for  tlie  future.  And  with 
this  friendship  will  rest  the  peace  of  the  world." 


In  the  New  York  Tribune  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds  reminds  U3 
that  "during  the  past  year  two  great  and  memorable  reconcilia- 
tions in  the  English-speaking  family  have  taken  place": 

"On  the  fields  of  France  and  Belgium  and  against  a  common 
foe  men  of  what  we  once  called  the  North  and  South  have  fought 
side  by  side,  and  wdth  .them  have  foiight  men  of  the  British 
Isles  and  the  overseas  dominions.  The  memories  of  1861  and  of 
177.")  have  given  way  to  the  fact  of  191S;  the  British  have  claimed 
a  share  in  the  gTory  of  Washington;  Lee  and  Lincoln  have  be- 
come the  common  heritage  of  all  Americans." 

"With  a  different  set  of  experiences  and  traditions  and  dif- 
ferent problems  of  environment,  there  are  differences  between 
Brit(jns  and  Americans;  but  there  are  more  similarities  of  tem- 
perament and  outlook,"  remarks  the  Newark  Neivs,  which  goes 
on  to  say;  ' 

"We  can  get  along  together,  work  together,  with  common  pur- 
poses and  aims.  If  we  are  sensible,  we  will  forget  the  petty 
things  that  have  kept  us  more  or  less  at  arm's  length  and  take 
advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  to  strengthen  friendship 
and  join  hands  to  do  the  big  things  we  have  to  do  in  the  world. 

"The  British  have  their  faults;  so  have  we.  Each  of  us  has 
something  to  give  the  other  and  something  to  learn  from  him, 
just  as  we  both  have  something  to  give  France,  Belgium,  and 
Italy,  and  something  to  take  from  them.  We  are  not  speaking 
of  material  things,  but  of  the  spiritual  things  of  the  soul,  and  the 
soul  of  Britain,  which  has  as  many  spots  on  it  as  our  own,  is 
sane,  wholesome,  and  vigorous  and  a  tremendous  power  for 
good  in  the  world. 

"  It  is  something  so  big  and  valuable  that  in  respecting  it  we 
respect  ourselves.  Between  this  soul  and  ours  there  is  an  af- 
finity that  ought  to  draw  us  together  in  sober  determination  to 
work  together  for  the  great  things  of  peace  as  we  have  worked 
together  for  the  great  things  of  the  war. 

"We  do  not  have  to  be  fretted  with  the  problem  of  who  is  boss. 
If  Britain  is  right,  she  is  boss;  if  we  are  right,  we  are  boss.  Right 
can  rule  when  we  deal  with  her.  If  we  both  are  right  we  know 
no  boss." 

And  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  we  read: 

"Men  with  an  eye  to  pierce  to  things  behind  names  know 
that  England  is  in  some  ways  more  democratic  than  the  United 
Stat«'s.  Her  Oovernment  responds  mon>  quickly  to  the  breath- 
ings of  iK)pular  dtmiand.  There  are,  of  course,  distinctions  to 
be  made.  The  English  themselves  make  them.  It  was  an 
Ktigiisliman  who,  after  long  and  intinuite  contact  with  our  troops 
in  France,  wrote  that  while  there  was  more  liberty  in  England, 
there  was  more  equality  in  America,  and  more  fraternit\  in 
France.  Once  let  English  freedom  and  American  equality 
nuH^t  and  Idend,  and  you  have  an  amalgam  that  can  bo  offered 
as  a  blessing  t()  all  peoj)h's  in  this  day  of  great  dissolutions  and 
rebuildings."  ., 
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HOG   ISLAND'S   LOST   MILLIONS 

NEARLY  THIRTY  MILLION  DOLLARS  seems  to  have 
been  sunk  in  the  mud  of  Hog  Island  without  leading  a 
trace.  To  the  men  responsible  "the  question  of  cost 
was  of  minor  importance,"  but  to  others  perhaps  less  used  to 
spending  millions  there  seemed  to  be  something  scandalous 
about  the  rapidity  with  which  the  money  was  going  for  so  many 
months  with  so  Uttle  to  show  for  it.  Suspicions  of  carelessness, 
extravagance,  or  worse  at  the  great  Delaware  River  ship- 
building plant  have  long  been  rife.  Not  long  ago  an  angry 
United  States  Senator  called  the  whole  place  a  mass  of  robbery 
and  graft,  the  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  confest  to  mis- 
gi^dngs  that  there  -W^ere  "serious  disorganization  and  negligence," 
and  President  Wilson  with  more  than  ordinary  sternness  ordered 
a  searching  inquiry.  The  investigators,  whose  report  com- 
pleted last  September  is  now  made  public,  tell  us  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence  of  criminality.  But  the  Baltimore 
News  gathers  from  the  report  that ' '  waste  and  extravagance  were 
raised  to  the  nth  power."  "Uncle  Sam  has  no  money  to 
waste,"  declares  the  New  York  Times  in  calling  for  deeper  and 
more  merciless  probings.  The  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail  quite 
agrees  with  this  and  asserts  that ' '  carelessness  with  other  people's 
money  should  not  be  a  matter  of  light  consideration."  Even 
carelessness,  it  says,  "may  be  criminal;  in  many  cases  it  is 
criminal."  And  then,  the  Newark  News  adds,  the  public  wiU 
have  some  curiosity  about  delays  as  well  as  about  wastes ;  it  will 
want  to  know,  for  instance,  why  but  two  ships  have  been  de- 
livered by  the  Hog  Island  builders  "in  place  of  the  fifty  con- 
templated within  this  year's  program." 

But  to  other  newspapers,  notably  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
Globe,  and  The  Press  and  Inquirer  in  Philadelphia,  all  of  them 
Republican,  and  therefore  not  inclined  to  exonerate  a  Demo- 
cratic Administration,  it  seems  that  the  Hog  Island  report  is  a 
well-merited  \-indieation,  and  that  we  ought  to  forget  about  poor 
guesswork  in  making  estimates  and  even  extreme  free-handedness 
in  spending  public  funds,  in  our  gratitude  for  the  great  engineer- 
ing accomplishments  at  Hog  Island.  The  Indianapolis  Star  in- 
sists that  before  the  war  ended  time  and  not  money  was  the 
great  factor  to  be  considered  in  such  work  as  shipyard  con- 
struction. At  Hog  Island  ' '  money  undoubtedly  was  squandered, 
but  if  it  was  not  maliciously  wasted  or  dehberately  stolen,  the 
people  will  not  be  seriously  concerned  about  the  cost  to  them." 
The  Star  has  no  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  money 
expended  at  Hog  Island  "could  have  been  saved  if  those  in 
charge  had  had  time  to  probe  each  item  of  cost,  but  that  was 
not  practicable  to  the  extent  that  we  shall  expect  supervision 
now."  For  instance,  "many  men  were  hired  at  high  wages 
who  probably  have  rendered  little  service  for  what  they  received 
from  the  Government,  but  if  they  were  helping  in  any  degree, 
they  were  needed  during  the  emergency."  After  aU,  concludes 
The  Star,  "the  excess  in  cost  of  the  yards  might  as  well  be 
charged  up  to  profit  and  loss  and  forgotten,  if  the  fact  has  been 
established  that  there  was  no  criminal  gouging  of  the  public." 
The  report  of  the  Hog  Island  investigators  states  that  prior 
to  last  February  the  yard,  "superficially  at  least,"  would 
impress  any  one  as  an  "organized  riot,"  a  "tangled  mass,"  or  a 
"state  of  chaos."  "Quite  likely,"  comments  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer — 

"Considering  that  on  October  1  of  last  year  the  place  was 
a  swamp;  that  the  following  months  were  the  most  severe 
in  the  memory  of  the  Weather  Bureau ;  that  men  worked  up  to 
their  waists  in  freezing  water,  and  that  the  transportation  system 
of  the  country  was  in  a  frightful  condition,  it  was  not  at  aU 
singular  that  on  February  1  there  was  something  approaching 
a  'state  of  chaos.'  But  that  state  was  worked  out  of  and  a 
perfect  system  was  in  operation  long  ago." 

While  the  New  York  Tribune  has  never  forgotten  that  it  is  the 


right  and  bounden  duty  of  a  Republican  newspaper  to  criticize 
the  acts  of  a  Democratic  Administration,  it  has  persistently 
defended  the  aircraft  producers  and  the  Hog  Island  ship-builders 
against  their  detractors.  In  commenting  on  the  publication  of 
the  Hog  Island  report,  it  notes  the  fact  that  the  Hog  Island 
yard  cost  about  twice  as  much  as  even  the  revised  estimates. 
This,  after  aU,  is  the  main  charge  against  a  concern  whose 
officials  declare  in  rebuttal  that  these  estimates  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  could  be  nothing  but  guesswork,  that  the  scope  of  the 
plant  was  almost  doubled  after  the  original  plans  were  made, 
and  that  the  cost  of  the  work  was  not  greater  than  in  other 
yards.  The  Tribune  would  add  that  "the  whole  work  was 
under  the  closest  governmental,  supervision,  and  that  all  con- 
tracts, pm-chases,  and  payments  had  to  have  the  Government's 
approval."  Two-thirds  of  the  $55,000,000— the  entire  cost,  less 
recent  additions  to  the  project — was  spent,  according  to  The 
Tribune,  for  materials  for  construction  pm-chased  through  the 
Government  at  prices  fixt  by  the  Government.  The  Tribune 
continues: 

"The  entire  outlay  for  labor  costs  was  under  $18,000,000,  and 
here  alone  could  any  serious  question  of  waste  or  mismanage- 
ment be  raised.  We  know  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  last 
twelve  months.  To  maintain  a  working  force  averaging  under 
30,000  men,  a  total  of  175,000  men  was  hired  up  to  last  Septem- 
ber. The  tremendous  wages  paid  were  flxt  by  the  government 
boards.  Even  to-day,  a  full  month  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  the  company  is  able  to  secure  only  half  the  number 
of  riveters  required  to  complete  the  ships  on  schedule  time,  and 
yet  it  is  only  about  ninetj'^  days  late  on  its  contracts.  It  has 
done  a  wonderful  work,  at  unheard-of  speed,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  miracle  if,  under  all  these  adverse  conditions,  the  cost 
should  not  have  been  high." 

Last  August  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  christened  the  first  of  the 
Hog  Island  litter,  the  Quistconck.  On  December  22  the  second 
Hog  Island  ship,  the  Saccarappa,  wont  out  on  her  trial  trip,  A 
New  York  Tribune  reporter  who  was  on  board  as  this  7,500-ton 
fabricated  ship  swung  out  into  the  Delaware  was  imprest  with 
the  way  the  Hog  Island  yard  is  making  good.  The  ships  lying 
in  varying  degrees  of  completion  in  the  fifty  ways  are  "the 
equivalent  of  the  full  completion  of  more  than  twenty  ships  of 
7,500  tons  each."     As  he  says: 

' '  The  Hog  Island  ships  are  not  dropping  into  the  water  as  fast 
yet  as  was  expected,  but  the  work  is  going  on  even  faster.  Two 
boats  a  week  are  not  now  coming  forth,  but  the  'makings' 
of  four  boats  a  week  are  in  sight  in  the  great  accumulation  of 
head  of  material  and  increasing  efficiency  behind-  each  of  the 
fifty  ways. 

"It's  the  reservoirs  of  material  and  the  ability  of  management 
and  labor  to  utiUze  them  that  are  giving  concern  to  the  Hog 
Island  people  iust  now,  rather  than  keeping  up  with  a  schedule 
that  may  mean  Uttle  in  itself.  When  the  sources  are  bankful 
there  is  no  worr '  about  the  flow  in  the  main  stream. 

"The  sources  of  ships  at  Hog  Island  are  beginning  to  fill  up. 
It's  the  old,  old  story  of  quantity  manufacture.  You  may  make 
a  spurt  and  make  a  httle  showing  for  a  time  without  giving 
due  attention  to  the  fundamentals  of  quantity  production,  but 
in  the  end  you  fail.  Look  after  the  fundamentals  and  the 
volurhe  of  output  will  take  care  of  itself." 

The  Washington  Star  understands  that  a  large  nUmber  of 
ships  are  "on  the  eve  of  being  commissioned"  at  the  Hog  Island 
yard,  "enough  of  them,  perhaps,  to  justify  the  large  scale  of 
preparation  and  production."     In  the  Star's  opinion, 

"In  aU  likelihood  the  principal  mistake  at  Hog  Island  was  m 
undertaking  the  ship-building  work  on  too  big  a  scale.  In  the 
first  place,  there  was  necessary  inordinate  congestion  of  materials 
and  workmen.  Had  the  same  equipment  been  distributed 
between  half  a  dozen  different  yards  better  results  might  have 
been  scored." 

To  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  Hog  Island  stands  as  a  "monumental 
illustration"  of  "deliberate  ignoring  of  cost  cheeking"  and  "of 
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WAS  THERE  "AMAZING  WASTE"  IN  THIS  MAZE  OF  WAYS. 

The  fifty  ways  at  Hog  Island,  our  greatest  sliipyard,  where  two  ships  are  now  launched  each  week:  in  September,  1917,  it  was  a  mud  bank;  last 
February  it  was  in  a  "state  of  chaos";   the  second  completed  ship  made  its  trial  trip  on  December  22,  1918. 


the  demoralizing  effect  of  tlie  'cost-plus'  system  on  aU  con- 
siderations of  economy." 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Justice  on  the  Hog  Island 
expenditures  was  turned  in  on  September  21  and  given  to  the 
public  on  December  20.  The  investigators  have  no  fault  to 
find  on  the  score  of  accomplishment.  On  September  13,  1917, 
"Hog  Island  was  846  acres  of  swampy  marsh-land,  eight  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  and  without  railroad  transportation  facilities." 
A  year  later  it  was  "a  complete  industrial  city  of  30,000  men, 
served  by  two  trunk  lines  of  railroad,  wdth  eighty  miles  of  yard 
trackage  of  its  own,  with  its  own  water-works,  filtration  plant, 
sewage-disposal  plant,  fire  protection  and  police  sj'steras,  ■with 
fully  equipped  shipways,  shops,  warehouses,  engineering,  ad- 
ministrative and  welfare  buildings,  and  equipped  to  deliver 
to  the  Government  two  completed  7,500-ton  steel  cargo  vessels 
each  week."  The  yard  at  present  seems  to  the  investigators 
to  be  "weU  ordered  and  devised,"  and  "the  agent  has  sub- 
stantially complied  with  its  contract  in  regard  to  the  dates  for 
the  launching  of  the  vessels." 

According  to  the  original  contract,  the  American  International 
Corporation  (with  Stone  and  Webster  and  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation  jointly  interested),  agreed  to  build  a  ship- 
yard of  fifty  ways  and  to  construct  fifty  or  more  million-dollar 
steel  cargo-ships  with  a  compensation  based  on  the  cost  of  the 
ships  with  premiums  for  speed  and  economy  and  penalties  for 
delays  or  increased  cost.  The  company's  profits  under  this 
arrangement  would  be  somewhere  between  nine  and  fourteen 
miUion  dollars.  The  first  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  yard  was 
$21,000,000.  In  November,  1917,  the  estimate  was  raised  to 
$27,000,000.  The  probable  final  total  cost,  it  is  now  learned, 
will  be  $64,000,000,  $9,000,000  of  which,  however,  is  due  to 
additional  orders  from  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
Making  all  allowance  for  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  rail- 
road congestion,  and  labor  difficulties,  and  without  minimizing 
"the  boldness  of  the  plan  of  the  agent  and  the  courage  and 


success  of  the  undertaking,"  the  investigators  declare  them- 
selves "not  able  to  find  affirmatively  that  the  agent  has  satis- 
factorily accounted  in  the  hearings  before  us  for  the  reason- 
able necessity  for  the  expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money 
in  the  construction  of  the  plant."  Prior  to  February  1,  when 
Admiral  Bowles  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  yard,  "there 
existed  at  Hog  Island  a  condition  which  superficially  at  least 
would  impress  any  one  as  an  'organized  riot,'  a  'tangled  mass,'  or 
a  'state  of  chaos.' "  One  serious  piece  of  miscalculation  was  the 
ordering  of  thousands  of  car-loads  of  materials  before  there  were 
facilities  at  Hog  Island  to  handle  the  freight;  this  resulted  iu 
serious  railroad  congestion  around  Philadelphia.  Technical 
advisers  of  the  investigators  are  quoted  as  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  "the  total  cost  of  the  Hog  Island  plant  will  approxi- 
mate $1,100,000  per  slip,  as  compared  with  $699,000  for  Bristol 
and  $390,000  for  Newark  Bay."  Differences  in  the  plants  are 
held  to  be  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference  in  cost 
per  sUp. 

The  investigators  find  at  Hog  Island  absolutely  no  indica- 
tion of  criminality;  "no  fraud  or  secret  profits  on  the  part 
of  the  officials  of  either  the  agent  or  the  Fleet  Corporation  has 
been  established."  The  report  recommends  that  the  question 
as  to  the  propriety  of  expenditures  made  at'  Hog  Island  be 
laid  before  a  tribunal  of  experts,  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
contract  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  as  a  means 
for  settling  disputes. 

A  letter  -written  by  President  Charles  A.  Stone,  of  the  Amer- 
ican International  Corporation,  declares  that  the  report  specifics 
no  single  wasteful  expenditure,  but  merely  infers  that  there  -was 
extravagance.  Mr.  Stone  declares  that  on  a  fair  basis  of  com- 
parison it  will  be  shown  that  the  cost  per  way  at  Hog  Island  was 
less  than  at  the  other  yards  mentioned.  He  also  declares  that 
the  original  estimate  was  necessarily  mere  guesswork,  as  the 
agents  had  no  precedents  to  guide  them.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  original  and  the  final  cost  he  considers  fuUy  explained 
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by  the  fact  that  "the  scope  of  the  yard  was  increased  at  least 
fifty  per'cent."  after  the  original  estimate  was  made,  and  that 
"as  the  work  progressed,  the  cost  more  than  doubled  both  in 
labor  and  materials."  Mr.  Stone  is  absolutely  certain  that  while 
the  yard  "was  necessarily  costly,  as  a  war-measvu-e,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  cost  not  justified  by  the  situation."  He  is  equally 
certain  that  the  great  undertaking  at  Hog  Island  will  eventually 
be  considered  not  deser\ing  of  criticism,  but  "really  one  of  the 
greatest  engineering  feats  of  the  age." 


A   NEW  WEAPON  AGAINST  CHILD  LABOR 


T 


HE  NATION  has  set  its  face  against  the  industrial 
exploitation  of  its  children,  and  this  determination, 
reflected  in  the  Federal  Anti-Child  Labor  Law  of  1916, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  declared  unconstitutional,  again 
finds  expression  in  a  Senate  amendment  to  the  Revenue  Bill 
placing  an  extra  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  profits  made  from  child 
labor.  The  main  purpose  of  this  amendment,  declares  Senator 
Lodge,  is  not  to  raise  more  revenue,  but  "to  stop  a  very  great 
evil."  "I  dm  frank  to  say  that  it  wUl  result  in  the  non-employ- 
ment of  child  labor,"  admits  Senator  Lenroot,  of  Wisconsin, 
joint  author  of  the  amendment  with  Senators  Kenyon,  of  Iowa, 
and  Pomerene,  of  Ohio.  The  Senate  approved  this  new  weapon 
against  child  labor  by  a  vote  of  50  to  12,  the  opposition  coming 
ahtiost  entirely  from  representatives  of  the  Southern  cotton- 
mi'.ling  States,  although  the  Southern  papers  in  the  main,  and 
therefore  presumably  the  Southern  people,  are  in  accord  with 
the  rest  of  the  countrj'  in  demanding  protection  for  the  child  in 
industry.  The  Senatorial  ojjposition  took  the  ground  that  the 
new  attack  on  child  labor,  like  the  1916  attempt  to  reach  it 
through  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  an  invasion  of  State  rights.  With  this  contention 
the  New  York  World  takes  issue  as  follows : 

"The  regulai'ity  of  this  method  of  dealing  with  wTong  other- 
wise invincible  has  been  established  in  the  case  of  State  bank- 
notes and  imitation  butter.  As  to  its  appUcation  to  child  labor 
we  can  see  no  objection  except  that  the  proposed  Federal  tax 
is  too  small.  Ten  per  cent,  on  the  vakie  of  the  products  of 
enslaved  childhood  is  not  enough  to  emancipate  the  youth  of  the 
South  or  to  curb  the  greed  of  its  employers  or  to  correct  the 
depraved  public  sentiment  against  which  the  levy  is  aimed." 

RecaUing  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  dictum,  "the  power  to 
ta.x  is  the  power  to  destroy,"  the  El  Paso  Times  remarks: 

'■  It  might  not  V)e  wrong  for  those  humanely  iuehued,  and  those 
who  have 'studied  the  question  seriously  and  without  prejudice, 
to  destroy  by  taxation  a  situation  which  makes  the  child  laborer 
the  father  of  the  man  without  a  job,  or  with  only  a  poorly  paid 
j(jli;  for  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  a  common  result  of 
child  labor  is  unemployment  and  poverty  later  in  life,  with 
dis<'ontent  and  rebellion  as  their  natural  consequences. 

"The  child  laborer  should  be  protected." 

The  constitutionality  of  the  amendment  is  also  defended  in  a 
statement  issued  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  in 
whi<-li  we  read: 

"  The  taxing  power  of  the  Federal  Government  is  subject  to  no 
limitations  except  those  distinctly  named  in  the  constitution. 
No  export  ta.x  can  be  le\ded  and  direct  taxes  must  be  levied  in 
conformity  with  the  inile  of  proportionality,  while  indirect  taxes 
must  be  uniform.  A  tax  on  child-labor  products  (because  of  the 
mode  of  production)  would  be  an  excise  or  indirect  tax.  Thts 
Siii)r«'rae  Coiu"t  has  interpreted  uniformity  as  meaning  geo- 
grapliical  uniformity — the  same  rate  must  apply  everywhere 
on  the  same  products." 

There  is  a  strong  popular  demand  for  a  Federal  child-labor 
law  that  -nnll  stand  the  test  of  the  court,  declares  the  New  Orleans 
Timea-Picai/iine,  and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  thinks 
that  th<i  Senatci's  indirect  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
"is  at  least  morally  defensible."     Says  th(!  Philadelphia  paper: 


"The  importance  of  protecting  children  from  economic  ex- 
ploitation injurious  to  their  physical  and  moral  welfare  is  beyond 
dispute;  many  States  have  laws  to  this  end.  It  was  to  make 
such  laws  uniform  that  the  Federal  child-la bor^biU  was  passed 
— a  measure  which  was  unfortunately  found  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Whether  a  n^iw 
biU  meeting  the  objections  could  be  drawn  or  not  it  might  be 
difficult  to  say.  But  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  Southern  States 
on  the  subject  is  such  that  there  seems  to  be  Little  present  hope 
of  achieving  the  same  end  by  State  legislation.  The  amendment 
to  the  revenue  bill,  which  was  bitterly  opposed  by  twelve  Southern 
Senators,  is  of  course  an  attempt  to  whip  the  devil  around  the 
stump.  The  main  argument  against  it  is  similar  to  the  argu- 
ment against  legislative  riders.  It  is  making  a  revenue  bill  the 
vehicle  for  social  legislation.  Yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  there 
is  no  constitutional  obstacle  to  the  use  of  the  taxing  power  to  dis- 
criminate against  profits  to  which  public  sentiment  as  a  whole 
is  antagonistic." 

In  North  CaroUna,  where  opposition  to  antichild-labor  legis- 
lation has  been  particularly  strong,  we  find  the  Raleigh  A'^ew.s- 
and  Observer  welcoming  what  it  calls  a  new  and  better  point  of 
view  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  such  legislation.  To  quote 
this  paper  from  a  State  in  some  of  whose  cotton-mills  children 
between  six  and  ten  were  found  working  eleven  hours  a  day: 

"What  is  that  new  and  more  comprehensive  point  of  view? 

"It  is  this:  That  the  State  in  its  organized  capacity  and 
society  at  large  are  deeply,  fundamentally,  and  everlastingly 
interested  in  everything  affecting  child  fife,  and  that  we  can  no 
longer  put  off  the  duty — nay,  the  necessity — of  providing 'an 
environment  conducive  to  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
development  of  the  young — of  aU  the  children. 

"  Apin'oaehing  the  subject  from  this  point,  we  behold  at  once 
the  fact  that  this  is  an  educational  problem,  and  hence  the 
significant  thing  is  not  so  much  the  fact  that  the  child  is  at  work, 
but  that  he  is  not  at  school  at  the  only  period  of  his  life  when  he 
has  the  chance.  Here  we  stumble  upon  the  answer  heretofore 
thought  sufficient  to  keep  him  at  work — that  he  had  better  be  at 
work  than  running  wUd — and  that  was  true. 

"But  here  is  the  great  new  idea  that  we  are  coming  to  now: 
The  child  should  be  neither  at  work  nor  running  wild,  but  at 
school  while  the  school  is  open  and  at  proper  employment  and 
recreation  while  the  school  is  not  open.  Are  our  educators 
sufficiently  ahve  to  the  great  fact  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
schools,  then-  lack  of  efficiency  in  reaching  the  real  life  and 
development  of  the  children,  thek  inabihty  to  touch  the  child 
out  of  school  and  to  hnk  up  with  his  full  needs?  Here  we  are 
attempting  no  criticism  of  the  schools;  their  inadequacies  are 
but  the  reflection  of  the  pubUc's  lack  of  understanding  and  inter- 
est. But  the  public  is  ready  to  be  led,  to  be  shown,  to  be 
educated  itself,  and  to  resjjond  when  shown. 

"So  we  have  traveled  far  in  our  thinking  on  child  labor. 
No  longer  is  it  a  criticism  merely  of  children  working  in  mills; 
it  is  the  turning  on  of  the  a:-ray  to  aU  the  new,  the  complex,  the 
difficult,  and  the  dangerous  conditions,  the  shortcomings,  the 
lack  of  foresight,  the  lack  of  preparation  to  handle  and  meet  the 
needs,  alfecting  the  children  of  democracy — at  once  its  most 
precious  and  hopeful  yet  dangerous  asset. 

"Let  us  join  hands  now  with  those  who  would  work  in  the 
new  and  greater  si)irit  and  api)ropriate  with  definite  plans  of 
action  the  profound  truth  that  after  aU  the  one  thing  that  our 
State,  in  common  with  America,  lacks,  is  an  educational  system 
ample  enotigh  to  evolve  in  every  boy  and  girl  the  true  principles 
of  that  character  which  is  the  sole  guaranty-  of  the  futiu-e  of  the 
individual  and  of  society  as  well." 

The  Lenroot-Kenyon-Pomerene  amendment  is  thus  summar- 
ized in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World: 

"It  provides  that  those  who  employ  child  labor  'shall  pay  for 
each  taxable  year,  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes  imposed  by  law, 
an  excise  tax  equivalent  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  net  profits 
received  or  accrued  for  such  year  from  the  sale  or  disposition 
of  the  product  of  such  mine,  quarry,  mill,  cannery,  workshop, 
factory,  or  manufactm'ing  establishment. 

' '  The  tax  is  levied  on  any  quarry  or  mine'where  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  work,  or  on  any  mill,  cannery,  workshop, 
factory,  or  manufacturing  establishment  in  which  children  under 
fourteen  work,  or  where  children  between  fom'teen  and  sLxteen 
have  been  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hom'S  in  any  day 
or  more  than  six  davs  in  anv  week." 
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WILL   THE   SOLDIER   FARM? 

WILL  OUR  FIGHTING  MEN  take  to  farming?  is 
the  question  asked  by  various  editors  as  they  note 
in  the  annual  repoi't  of  Mr.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  that  he  urges  once  more  his  project  that 
demobihzed  men  should  have  the  opportunity  of  buying  farms 
on  easy  payments.  Economically  the  plan  is  considered,  by 
those  who  favor  it,  as  a  solution  of  two  problems,  the  problem 
of  the  men  who  cOme  home  without  occupation  and  the  problem 
of  the  vast  unreclaimed  territory 
in  various  States  that  may  be 
made  profitable  through  cultiva- 
tion. Of  aU  the  proposals  that 
have  been  put  forward  to  assist 
returned  soldiers,  remarks  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  this  is  perhaps 
the  "most  definite  and  compre- 
hensive," and  it  must  prove 
"beneficial  to  the  nation  as  well 
as  jto  the  individual  soldier." 
The  reclamation  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  land,  according  to  The 
Tribune,  in  a  sense  is  "comparable 
to  the  annexation  of  large  areas 
of  new  territory."  But  of  greater 
importance  is  the  possibility  it 
affords  of  "giving  large  num- 
bers of  men  an  independent  stake 
in  the  land,  thus  checking  the  un- 
fortunate movement  toward  the 
cities  and  promoting  that  na- 
tional stabihty  which  must  have 
a  prosperous  country  population 
for  its  chief  foundation."  Yet 
this  journal  and  others  are  careful  to  point  out  that  the  project 
will  not  only  require  large  initial  appropriations,  but  also  "care- 
ful planning  and  capable  administration."  The  Pittsbm-g 
Sun  and  other  journals  recommend  that  we  ought  not  to  wait 
until  our  returning  soldiers  have  arrived  before  passing  neces- 
sary laws  and  beginning  Federal  undertakings  to  make  life  on 
the  farm  "interesting  if  not  enticing,"  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  notes  that  Mr.  Lane  recommends  nothing  more  at  this 
time  than  an  appropriation  for  one  or  more  of  the  large  irriga- 
tion and  drainage  plans  for  which  government  surveys  are 
already  in  an  advanced  state,  and  we  read: 

"Experience  would  suggest  modifications  of  the  broad  program. 
It  would  demonstrate  its  value  of  the  reverse.  The  ultimate 
cost  need  not  be  determined  at  this  time.  Congress  wiU  have 
control  of  the  matter  and  will  spend  no  more  than  it  may  deem 
wise  and  economical. 

"What  is  the  altern'ative?  Pensions?  Political  discontent? 
Mr.  Lane  is  emphatically  right  in  affirming  that  the  possession 
of  a  bit  of  soil  'makes  for  a  stronger,  better  citizenship,'  and 
'gives  birth  to  loyalties  that  are  essential  to  national  life  and  a 
healthy  home  life.'" 

.  The  Spokane  Spokesman- Review  reminds  us  that  there  are  two 
opinions  as  to  whether  the  returning  soldiers  will  flock  to  the 
farms  in  largo  numbers  once  they  are  out  of  khaki,  and  adds : 

"One  is  that  the  agricultural  type  of  life  wiU  appeal  so  strongly 
to  the  mustered-out  fighting  men  that  the  greatest  problem  will 
be  to  provide  them  with  land  enough  on  easy  enough  terms. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  r^^construc- 
tion  period  after  the  Civil  War  was  the  rush  of  ex-soldiers  to 
take  up  land  in  the  West,  and  it  is  further  contended  that  fol- 
lowing a  period  of  vigorous  outdoor  life  in  camp  and  in  the  field 
our  men  will  have  no  inclination  to  return  to  the  close  and 
sedentary  conditions  of  office  and  factory  work. 
.  "On  the  other  hand,  the  argument  is  made  that  the  soldiers 
have  had  a  great  sufficiency    of   outdoor  life,  enough  to  last 


them  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  that  what  they  really  want  is 
an  opportunity  to  get  back  to  white  collars,  short  hours,  and  a 
prevalent  atmosphere  of  polite  society.  'Most  of  the  soldiers,' 
says  one  overseas  investigator,  'have  a  well-defined  longing  to  go 
back  to  the  jobs  they  left,  which  look  very  good  to  them  now.' 
According  to  his  theory,  if  a  soldier  was  a  farmer  before  he 
enhsted  he  will  have  a  back-to-the-farm  tendency,  while  the 
office  worker  will  go  back  to  his  desk  and  the  salesman  to  his 
samples.  On  this  basis  the  farm  will  receive  only  about  25  per 
cent,  of  the  Army. 

"Acting  on  the  assumption  that  neither  of  the  two  theories 
is  entirely  correct,  the  vocational  training  branch  of  the  Army 

educational  commission  has  or- 
ganized an  overseas  'khaki  col- 
lege,' to  give  scientific  agricultur- 
al training  to  soldiers  who  are 
interested  in  farming.  Experts 
from  the  United  States  will  go 
over  to  be  teachers,  and  courses 
will  be  given  while  our  soldiers 
are  marking  time  in  France  and 
Germany,  waiting  for  peace  and 
demobilization." 

Skeptics  express  the  convic- 
tion that  the  trend  of  interest  in 
the  United  States  has  been 
steadily  away  from  the  fanns 
and  toward  the  large  cities,  notes 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch, 
but  "whether  this  is  a  fact  or 
not,  so  far  as  recent  years  are 
concerned,  is  not  clearly  es- 
tabUshed,"  yet — 

"it  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
before  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  farm  life  had  been  at- 
tracting more  and  more  people 
away  from  the  cities,  due  in  large 
part  to  the  extension  to  the  rural 
sections  of  many  of  the  conveniences  of  city  life,  including  tele- 
phones, electric  lights,  good  roads,  moving-picture  theaters,  etc. 
Farmers  more  and  more  had  been  taking  to  automobiles, 
and  close  bonds  of  interest  had  been  established  generally  with 
city  folk." 

With  eggs  ruling  at  from  sixty  to  eighty  cents  a  dozen  and 
hogs  worth  almost  their  weight  in  silver  bullion,  remarks  the  San 
Diego  Union,  the  business  of  farming  is  fairly  prosperous,  but — 

"The  soldier  who  left  the  farm  to  fight  in  the  trenches  re- 
members what  a  long  period  of  privation  and  disappointment 
preceded  this  agricultiu-al  opulence,  and  the  soldier  who  knows 
nothing  of  farming  is  probably  aware  that  only  '  war-conditions  * 
are  responsible  for  the  existing  general  prosperity  in  the  farming 
districts.  .  .  .  Moreover,  there  is  a  hint  of  paternalism  in  the 
pro;:osition  which  does  not  appeal  to  the  average  American, 
schooled  as  he  is  in  the  notion  that  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
choose  his  own  method  of  livehhood  upon  his  own  judgment 
as  to  desire  and  ability." 

Apart  from  the  question  whether  the  majority  of  soldiers  \v\l] 
be  disposed  to  take  up  farming,  there  is  the  interesting  fact 
of  what  the  Government  has  to  offer  them.  The  public  lands 
are  not  all  gone,  says  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  tho  160-aere 
tracts  can  on  longer  be  given  to  homesteaders  to  be  developed 
without  help  or  hindrance  from  the  Government,  and  it  proceeds: 

"Between  Washington  and  New  Orleans  there  are  40,000,000 
acres  of  unused  lands.  There  are  80,000,000  acres  of  swamp 
and  periodically  overflowed  land  that  may  be  reclaimed  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  529,000  acres  are  unused  lands.  There 
are  80,000,000  acres  of  arid  land  in  the  West  for  Avhich  water  is 
available.  There  are  no  less  than  228,000,000  acres  of  cut-over 
and  logged-off  timber-land  lying  largely  east  of  tho  Mississippi, 
which  is  unused  and  unproductive,  and  which  may  be  eitlier 
cultivated  or  reforested.  We  have  available  for  agriculture  by 
drainage  irrigation  or  clearing  no  less  than  200,0(X),000  acres 
suitable  for  agriculture." 

Mr.  Lane  would  spend  all   money  necessary,  this  SjTacuse 


OH,  LADY!    LADY! 

— ICirby  in  the  New  York  World 
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daily  goes  on  to  say,  and  $500,000,000  is  "not  too  much"  in 
irrigation  and  drainage  to  make  homes  for  soldier-farmers, 
lending  them  all  the  money  they  need,  to  be  repaid  in  instalments, 
and  it  quotes  from  the  Secretary's  report  as  follows: 

"England  is  jilanning  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  for  housing  and  land  schemes.  Canada  with  less  than 
7,000,000  people  is  offering  to  each  man  160  acres  of  land  and 
S2,500  with  which  to  improve  it.  Surely  the  United  States, 
which  has  escaped  with  so  slight  a  comparative  loss  in  life, 
will  not  do  less." 

Wliile  for  the  most  part  the  methods  of  other  nations  in 
mobUizing  armies  on  the  land  do  not  appear  to  be  applicable 
to  this  country;  we  learn  from  the  St.  Louis  Republic  that  the 
similarities  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  make  the  Canadian  experience  instructive.     We  read : 

"Wherever  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  possesses  land 
in  any  of  the  Pi'ovinces  that  land  is  already  subject  to  entry  in 
160-acre  parcels,  as  homestead  lands  are  in  this  country,  but 
in  behalf  of  the  soldier  the  Government  doubles  the  amount  of 
land  that  may  be  taken,  offers  loans,  upon  sufficient  security, 
including  the  land,  up  to  $2,500,  and  also  agricultural  instruction 
in  training  stations.  The  Government  cooperates  with  the 
Provinces  in  settling  soldiers  on  land  where  land  belonging  to 
the  Provinces  is  taken. 

"  Under  this  plan  application  for  28,000  acres  were  filed  within 
one  week  after  the  Canadian  law  went  into  effect,  and  in  two  weeks 
loans  amounting  to  more  than  .1!;690,000  had  been  approved. 

"The  Federal  Government  in  this  country  could  follow  the 
example  of  the  Dominion  Government  in  Canada  in  both  of  its 
enterprises.  So  far  as  the  Government  has  valuable  land  it 
could  be  offered,  and  where  the  States  offer  to  furnish  land  for 


sale  at  reasonable  rates  the  Government  could  lend  on  that 
land  and  give  the  soldier  a  long  term — say,  twenty  years — in 

which  to  pay,  as  has  been  done  in  the  Dominion 

"  Of  course,  this  summary  of  what  the  general  Government  .  .  . 
has  done  is  not  sufficiently  fuU  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  or  of  the  plan.  It  is  intended  largely 
to  contrast  with  what  has  not  been  done  in  this  country. 
Secretary  Lane  began  his  agitation  in  favor  of  a  plan  for  settling 
soldiers  on  the  land  shortly  after  the  United  States  entered 
the  war,  but  the  war  itself  proved  so  engrossing  that  Congress 
as  yet  has  passed  no  legislation.  Nor,  so  far  as  The  Republic 
can  learn,  have  any  of  the  States  acted." 

The  Houston  Chronicle  considers  Secretary  Lane's  plan  for  the 
homesteading  of  returned  soldiers  as  providing  "not  only  a 
sensible  way  in  which  to  relieve  a  temporarily  congested  labor 
situation,  but  as  laying  the  foundation  for  what  can  and  should 
be  made  a  permanent  program  of  constructive  development." 
It  is  surprizing,  when  one  realizes  it,  this  Texas  journal  reminds 
us,  how  much  perfectly  good  land  in  this  country  is  stiU  idle, 
especially  in  some  of  the  older  States,  as  New  York,  where  there 
are  something  more  than  5,000,000  acres  waiting  to  be  tilled 
and  homesteaded.  All  in  all,  the  plan  of  Secretarj^  Lane  seems 
"wise  in  foresight  and  practical  in  its  immediate  application," 
according  to  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  which  believes 
that  the  proje<it  will  secm"e  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  the 
States.  On  this  point  the  Macon  Telegraph  expresses  an  opinion 
that  is  heard  from  the  press  in  various  sections  of  the  country, 
when  it  says  that  "  the  States  should  at  once  set  in  motion  ma- 
chinery to  see  to  it  the  land  made  available  for  soldier  settlement 
is  the  land  that  will  yield  rewards  to  labor  and  toil." 


How  about  Hibernia  Irredenta? — Chicago  Tribunr. 

Holland  is  convinced  that  a  Big  Bill  is  a  liability. — Columbia  Record. 

Thk  Huns  expect  us  to  go  without  bread  so  they  can  have  cake. — 
Worcesler  Gazette. 

BiKLASKi  is  merely  showing  us  how  many  geese  can  be  caught  by  the 
propaganda. — Columbia   Record. 

(JERMANY  needed  none  of  her  well-known  dyes  to  make  the  flag  that  she 
finally  hoisted. — Littlv  Rock  Arkansa  '  Gazette. 

CiKKMANY  acts  as  if  she  meant  to  rely  on  the  plea  of  insanity  when 
finally  arraigned  in  court. — Lowell  Courier-Citizen. 

"You  are  still  unbeaten,"  Ebert  is  quoted  as  informing  the  Prussian 
Guard.     Boy,  page  the  Marines! — New  York  Tribune. 

Theke  are  places  in  Euror)e  where  the  fourteen  points  appear  to  scratch 
painfully. — Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

\  Bolshevist  is  a  man  who  .sees 
oiil.v  the  ruction  in  rec-onstruction. — ■ 
Boston  Herald. 

WiLVTEVER  "freedom  of  the  seas" 
may  mean,  it  will  not  inc^lude  the  privi- 
lege of  ordering  non-combatants  into 
oi)en  boats  1,000  miles  offshore. — Boa- 
ton  Herald. 

London  reports  that  the  Hmis  are 
still  working  for  a  rift  between  En- 
gland and  America.  That  settles  it. 
Wliatsoever  the  Huns  work  for  can't 
happen. — Houston  Post. 

William  IIohens!(jllekn  always  said 
that  he  received  his  crown  from  the 
Lord.  "  The  Lord  gave  and  tlie  Lord 
hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord!  " — Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette. 

It  looks  very  much  to  us  as  if  all 
the  titulary  bimk,  gewgaws,  and  bull 
that  have  cliara<;terized  royalty  and 
nobility  for  fifty  c-enturies  will  soon 
exist  onl.v  in  our  fraternal  orders. — 
Houston  Post. 

With  all  respect  to  tlu;  venerable 
.lohn  Bun'oughs,  who  says  that  the 
time  has  come  for  Germany  to  repent 
openly,  we  would  suggest  that  repent- 
ing openly  is  one  of  the  easiest  things 
a  simi(;r  does — it  is  repenting  Inwardl.v 
that  counts.  We  should  .see  to  it  that 
Germany  I'epeuts  all  the  way  tlu'ough. 
— Chicago  Daily  News. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

Willl\jvi  Randolph  Heabsed. — Columbia  Record.  '- 

Taxes  are  heavy,  but  not  as  heavy  as  the  crops. — Washington  Post. 

The  Hohenzollems  and  the  cooties  are  sorry  the  war  is  over. — Syra<:use 
Herald. 

Having  landed  in  France,  President  Wilson  may  proceed  to  land  on 
Germany. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  Dr.  .TekyU  of  BerUn  now  has  feare  for  the  safety  of  his  Hyde. — The 
Gamecock  (University  of  South  Carolina). 

It  looks  as  if  repairedness  were  going  to  cost  Germany  more  than  pre- 
paredness did. — Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 

But  when  Pershing's  men  come  out  of  Germany,  they  will  know  their 
way  back  if  anything  happens. — Anaconda  Standard. 

The  Kaiser  with  his  500-odd  uniforms  seems  to   be   all  drest   up   witli 

no  place  to  go. — New  York  Telegraph. 


HOLLAND'S   PREDICAMENT. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


Licking  war-savings  stamps  leaves 
a  pleasant  taste  in  the  mouth.  Try  it. 
— Chicago  Daily  News. 

If  WilUam  had  tried  half  as  hard  to 
conunit  suicide  as  he  endeavored  to 
conquer  the  world  he  would  have  had 
one  succes-s  to  liis  credit. — Indianapolis 

News. 

It  must  he  a  glorious  thing  for  Grand 
Old  Britain  to  reflect  that  in  her  modern 
liistory  only  her  own  kith  and  kin  have 
been  able  to  put  her  down  for  the  coiuit. 
— Houston  Post. 

The  Baltunore  American  wants  to 
know  whether  the  Crown  Prince  re- 
noimced  or  not.  If  he  did,  it  was  a 
case  of  subtracting  nothing  from  noth- 
ing and  ha\'ing  nothing  left. — Houston 
Post. 

When  we  tlunk  of  the  inexpressibly 
j-'lorious  achievements  of  the  British 
Army  and  Na\T  in  the  war  for  the 
presi^rvation  of  the  liberties  and  ci\iliz;i- 
tion  of  mankind,  it  makes  us  inexpressi- 
I  1:,'  i)roud  to  liavo  been  able  to  put  out 
such  a  gallant  foe  in  the  days  we  used 
to  scrap.  And  when  we  tliink  of  the 
matchless  gallantry  of  the  Yankee  bo.\  s 
who  have  fought  so  wonderfully  side  by 
side  with  Dixie's  sons,  it  makes  us 
proud  that  we  were  able  to  lick  tlu-ir 
fathers  utUU  we  were  so  exhausted 
that  we  couldn't  proceed  with  th6 
job. — Hotiston  Post. 
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THE  DEJECTED   HUN  HOMEWARD  PLODS   HIS  WEARY  WAY. 


THE  DANGER-SPOT  OF  EUROPE 


EVIDENCE  IS  ACCUMULATING  from  many  sides 
to  show  that  the  clashing  claims  of  the  Italians  and  the 
Jugo-Slavs  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic  are 
likely  to  be  the  most  acute  and  difficult  problem  that  the  Peace 
Conference  will  have  to  solve.  Far-sighted  European  publicists 
have  long  looked  forward  with  more  or  less  apprehension  to 
trouble  in  that  quarter,  and  it  seems  as  tho  the  Bremen  Weser 
Zeitung  was  not  far  astray  in  the  prophecy  it  made  in  December, 
1916,  when  it  wrote:  "We  do  not  think  we  are  wrong  in  regarding 
the  Adriatic  question  as  the  surest  source  of  future  discord 
within  the  ranks  of  the  present  Allies."  One  of  the  greatest 
living  authorities  on  the  Slav  question,  Prof.  Bernard  Pares,  of 
King's  College,  London,  is  profoundly  uneasy,  and  in  the  London 
New  Europe  makes  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  both  the  Italians  and  the 
Jugo-Slavs  for  moderation.  He 
writes : 


"The  relations  between  Italy 
and  the  Jugo-Slavs  are  one  of 
the  pivotal  problems  of  the  war, 
and  Italo-Jugo-Slav  friendship  is 
a  necessary  factor  in  restoring 
peaceful  and  ordered  conditions 
in  southeastern  Europe.  But  tho 
it  has  hitherto  been  possible  to 
make  out  a  ease  for  not  probing 
too  deeply  the  causes  which  have 
hampered  the  attainment  of  a 
complete  and  cordial  understand- 
ing between  the  two  peoples, 
it  is  clear  that  the  moment  has 
now  come  when  only  a  frank 
recognition  of  the  facts  can  save 
us  from  disastrous  decisions." 

The  old  doctrine  of  tho  "bal- 
ance of  power"  is  responsible  for 
what  is  now  ocemring,  he  tells  us, 
and  in  an  effort  to  preserve  it  the 
Treaty  of  London  in  1915  was 
made   "in    an    entirelv    different 
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world  which  three  more  years  of  war  have  literally  blown  to 
fragments."     Concerning  its  provisions  he  says: 

"The  root  of  the  whole  evil  lies  in  the  secret  treaty  con- 
cluded on  April  26,  1915,  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia 
with  Italy.  The  main  lines  of  this  iniquitous  arrangement  had 
already  leaked  out  soon  after  its  conclusion,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  Bolsheviki  obtained  control  in  Petrograd  that  the  actual 
text  of  the  treaty  became  known;  and  to  this  day  only  two 
British  newspapers^the  Manchester  Guardian  and  The  New 
Europe — have  dared  to  acquaint  their  readers  with  its  sacred 
contents.'  The  territorial  concessions  thus  secured  by  Italy 
include,  not  merely  southern  Tyrol  to  the  Brenner,  Gorizia, 
Trieste,  the  line  of  the  Julian  Alps  to  near  Fiume,  and  the  whole 
of  Istria  (with  the  islands  of  Lussin  and  Cherso),  but  also  the 
Avliole  of  northern  Dalmatia,  including  Zara,  Sebenico,  and  their 

hinterland,  and  even  the  south- 
ern islands  of  Lissa,  Lesina, 
Curzola,  and  Meleda.  This  in- 
volves the  annexation  of  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  Slo- 
venes and  Croats,  living  in  com- 
pact masses  and  with  a  keenly  de- 
veloped national  consciousness." 

"The  blame  for  this  treaty 
does  not  rest  with  Italy  alone," 
he  remarks;  "it  is  shared  equally 
by  France,  Britain,  and  Czarist 
Russia.  But  while  the  other 
three  foreign  ministers  who  con- 
cluded it  have  long  since  fallen. 
Baron  Sonnino  still  remains  at 
his  post  and  with  usurious  stub- 
bornness seeks  to  hold  the  Allies 
to  their  bond."  All  Italian 
oi)inion,  however,  does  not  run 
with  the  Foreign  Minister,  and 
in  a  volume  entitled  "Italia  o 
Jugo-Slavia"  published  in  Flor- 
"  (>n('(\    a   group    of    Italian     pub- 

THE   ADRIATIC   PROVINCES,  ij^.j^t^    li^ve    set    OUt    to     combat 

Showing  the  territory  in  dispute  between  Italy  and  the  Jugo-Slavs.       the    claims   which    the    adxauced 
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Nationalists    base    upon    fhe    Treaty    of    London.     Pi-ofessor 
Anzilotti  thus  emphasizes  the  ^^ews  of  the  elder  statesmen: 

"Tho  Mazzini  always  claimed  Istria  and  Trieste  as  Italian,  he 
readily  admitted  that  'from  Fiume  along  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  to  the  river  Boiano  on  the  borders  of  Albania  there 
stretches  a  belt  of  countrj'  in  which  amid  the  remains  of  om* 
colonies  the  Slav  element  predominates.' " 

In  the  Italian  Parhament  a  disposition  has  been  shown 
unofficially  to  get  together,  and  to  this  end  Dr.  Trumbic,  the 
president  of  the  Jugo-Slav  Committee,  and  Senator  Torre,  of 
the  Italian  Upper  House,  drew  up,  in  common  with  a  number  of 


"T"*^THE  DAyVvHEH  we 
<^'ve   The  en^iuiSH  swime 
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TOASTED. 


-Bystander  (London). 


representatives  of  both  countries,  a  program  of  reconstruction, 
racial  and  pohtical,  in  southern  Europe.  Of  this  Professor 
Pares  remarks:  . 

"The  Torre-Trumbie  agreement  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Congress  of  Opprest  Austrian  Nationalities  which  met  in  April 
in  the  Roman  Capitol,  and  inaugurated  the  political  campaign 
of  last  summer  which  contributed  so  materially  toward  sapping 
the  final  resistance  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  The  pubhc  indorse- 
ment of  the  agreement  by  the  Italian  Premier,  Signor  Orlando, 
was  generally  regarded  as  an  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
revision  of  the  London  Convention;  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that 
nowhere  was  the  satisfaction  at  this  changed  policy  more  pro- 
found than  in  official  American  circles.  Mr.  Lansing,  in  his 
pronouncements  in  favor  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Jugo- 
slavs, is  understood  to  have  taken  as  his  basis  the  Torre-Trumbic 
resolutions,  as  publicly  indorsed  by  the  Rome  Congress,  If 
one  thing  is  certain  at  the  impending  Peace  Conference,  it  is 
that  America  will  decline  to  ratify  or  to  be  bound  by  the  secret 
Treaty  of  London,  and  will  express  herself  in  favor  of  an  ar- 
rangement following  as  nearly  as  possible  the  lines  of  ethno- 
graphic cleavage  and  resting  upon  those  principles  of  mutual 
respect  and  friendly  give-and-take  which  are  embodied  in  the 
Torre-Trumbic  resolutions." 

But  the  situation  has  been  made  more  difficult,  in  the  view 
of  this  authority,  by  the  Austrian  armistice  conditions,  which 
generally  followed  the  lines  of  the  Treaty  of  London: 

"The  inclusion  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  armistice  of  the 
territorial  line  conceded  to  Italy  by  the  London  Convention — 


a  step  which  has  absolutely  no  military  significance  in  view 
of  the  break-up  of  Austria-Hungary  into  distinct  national  units — 
has  not  unnaturally  been  regarded  in  aU  Slav  circles  as  the 
affirmation  of  Italy's  extreme  territorial  claim.  Nor  can  the 
Jugo-Slavs  be  blamed  for  fearing  lest  the  acceptance  of  these 
conditions  by  the  other  Allies  and  by  America  and  their  refusal 
to  accede  to  the  Zagreb  Government's  appeal  for  recognition 
are  to  be  construed  as  an  indorsement  of  that  claim.  The  fact 
that  the  Italians  have  not  even  rested  content  with  the  line 
assigned  to  them  by  the  armistice,  but  have  pushed  forward 
into  territory  to  which  they  have  no  conceivable  claim,  has 
greatly  increased  the  danger  of  the  situation  and  has  led  the 
Zagreb  Government  to  lodge  a  formal  appeal  with  the  Entente, 
demanding  that  Italian  troops  shall  be  replaced  by  British, 
French,  and  American  troops  on  Jugo-Slav  territory,  lest  Italy 
should  attempt  by  occupation  to  create  some  kind  of  title  of 
possession." 

Leading  journals  on  both  sides  are  now  using  all  their  influ- 
ence in  the  direction  of  moderation,  particularly  the  Milan 
Corriere  della  Sera  and  the  Rome  Tribuna.  In  the  course  of  a 
long  editorial  the  latter  paper  says: 

"Every  Italian  must  desire  mutual  friendship  and  confidence 
between  the  two  peoples,  and  for  that  reason  we  deplore  excessive 
claims,  as,  for  instance,  those  over  Trieste  and  Istria  made  by 
certain  Jugo-Slav  committees.  Italy  is  ready  to  meet  all 
just  claims  of  the  Jugo-Slavs,  but  her  good-will  is  changed  to 
irritation  in  the  face  of  such  unwarranted  pretensions.  We 
must  ask  Mr.  Trumbic  to  speak  clearly.  We  recall  the  high 
opinion  we  formed  of  him  when  he  was  in  Rome,  but  we  are 
distiirbed  by  the  news  that  he  has  recently  made  statements 
regarding  the  questions  at  issue  between  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia 
which  are  not  couched  in  the  terms  of  that  mutual  accommoda- 
tion which  were  outlined  at  the  Rome  Congress." 

On  the  other  side  the  Hr  vat  ska  Drzara  of  Zagreb — as  we  must 
now  call  the  city  which  we  used  to  know  as  Agram — wTites : 

"The  Italo-Jugo-Slav  difference  is  becoming  more  and  more 
pronounced.  The  request  made  by  the  Jugo-Slav  Committee 
for  a  re\asion  of  the  London  Treaty  is  supported  by  America, 
England,  and  France.  Even  in  Italy  there  is  a  powerful  current 
having  the  Minister  Bissolati,  leader  of  the  Socialist  reformers, 
at  its  head,  in  favor  of  an  entente  with  the  Jugo-Slavs.  The 
question  is  indisputably  of  great  importance  to  us  because  at 
all  events  the  national  frontier  between  the  Italians  and  our- 
selves must  be  established  during  the  pourparlers  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  The  Italians  try  to  fix  it  as  much  as  possible 
toward  the  east,  while  the  Jugo-Slav  Committee  endeavors 
to  push  it  back  toward  the  west. 

"This  combat  is  the  more  interesting  because  the  members 
of  the  Jugo-Slav  Committee  who  direct  it  diplomatically  as  well 
as  in  the  press  are  Croats  from  Dalmatia  and  Istria,  and  con- 
sequently men  who  have  lived  in  continual  contact  T\dth  the 
Italians,  becoming  imbued  with  their  culture;  these  are  Dr. 
Trumbic,  the  Dalmatian  Deputy,  Dr.  Trinaestic,  the  Istrian 
Deputy,  and  Dr.  Yedlovski,  the  Dalmatian  piiblieist." 

While  many  of  the  leading  papers  in  Italy  urge  moderation, 
the  majority,  however,  stand  out  for  the  full  "pound  of  flesh." 
This  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  Italian  press  of  North 
and  South  America.  For  example,  let  us  quote  the  views  of 
the  New  York  Cittadino: 

"Italy,  in  order  to  hasten  and  help  the  triumph  of  the  common 
cause,  consented  to  compromise  with  the  Jugo-Slavs  regarding 
their  rights  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Consequently  the  United 
States  Government  recognized  the  Czecho-Slovaks  of  Bohemia 
as  a  belligerent  nation  and  sanctioned  the  right  to  freedom  of 
their  young  Southern  brethren,  the  Jugo-Slavs. 

"If  Servia  or  any  other  South  Slav  province  separately  or 
together  aspire  to  have  a  free  outlet  to  the  sea,  that  nobody — 
and  Italy  least  of  all — denies  them,  for  by  virtue  of  the  London 
Treaty  they  will  have  at  their  disposition  an  open  coast  of  more 
than  four  hundred  and  thirty  miles  and  more  ports  than  they 
can  advantageously  use 

"The  redemption  of  Dalmatia  and  her  reintegration  into 
Italy  is  an  act  of  historical  justice  of  national  reparation  and 
political  restoration.  Italy  is  in  favor  of  a  Great  Servia  which 
shall  have  her  outlet  to  the  sea.  But  Italy  will  absolutely 
not  permit  Servia  to  substitute  herself  for  Austria  on  the  Adriatic, 
nor  permit  the  triumph  of  Croatian  and  Slovene  pretensions. 
That  shall  not  happen,  neither  to-morrow  nor  ever." 
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SHALL   WE   SINK   THE   GERMAN   FLEET? 

/A  FTER  AN  INGLORIOUS  END  aU  the  German  Navy— 
/—\      or  all   that  is   worth   anything — lies  in  British  ports. 
-^     -*-  The  next  question,  we  are  told,  is  what  to  do  with  it. 
The  Germans  themselves  apparently  labor  under  the  delusion 
that  it  will  ultimately  be  restored  to  them,  for  in  a  callous 
and  matter-of-fact  telegram  from  Berlin  to  the  Kolnische  Zeitung 
announcing  the  completion  of  the  surrender,  it  is  remarked: 
' '  Nothing  f m'ther  is  yet  known  regarding  the  stay  of  the  German 
war-ships  in  England."     On  the  Allied  side,  however,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  sm-render  of  the  German  Fleet  is  final 
and  irre^^oeable.     Several  papers  consider  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  Avith  the  Kaiser's  much-vaunted  fleet  is  to  sink  it  at  the 
spot  where  the  Lusitania  met  her  doom.     The  editor  of  the 
London  Truth  indorses  this  view,  remarking: 

"Both  here  and  in  America  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  German 
ships  is  being  discust.  It  is  reasonably  assumed  that  none  of 
them  will  ever  go  back,  and  it  is  suggested  by  some  of  our 
journalists  that  they  should  be  divided  up  among  the  AlUes. 
The  making  of  a  big  addition  to  one's  fighting  forces  does  not 
seem  a  very  appropriate  way  to  end  such  a  war  as  this,  nor  is 
it  Ukely  to  prove  very  popular;  while  it  ought  to  be  better 
understood  than  it  seems  to  be  that  nine  of  the  ten  surrendered 
battle-ships,  being  armed  with  the  12-inch  gun,  are  practically 
obsolete  by  modern  standards,  so  that  their  appropriation  and 
upkeep  would  be  sheer  waste  of  money.  One  need  not  be  a 
very  pronounced  optimist  to  hope  for  and  expect  a  reduction  of 
armaments  rather  than  an  inflation  to  follow  the 'conclusion  of 
peace,  but  at  the  worst  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  any  of  the  five 
principal  naval  Powers  among  the  Allies  would  have  any  desire 
to  possess  a  few  third-rate  German  battle-ships.  The  other 
Allies,  of  course,  would  have  no  possible  use  for  them. 

"The  surrender  of  the  submarines  at  Harwich,  differing  from 
that  of  the  surface  ships,  was  final  and  iiTevocable,  and  there 
is  no  particular  reason  why  they  should  not  be  immediatel\' 
sunk,  broken  up,  put  into  commission,  or  sent  round  the  coast 
for  exhibition  purposes.  Their  sm-render  has,  in  a  waj%  been  even 
more  dramatic  than  that  of  the  surface  ships,  since,  besides  being 
a  complete  act  of  confiscation,  it  is  spread  over  such  a  period 
as  to  give  the  Germans  plenty  of  opportunity  for  reflection." 

Some  journals  are  a  little  disturbed  that  we  did  not  take 
every  war-ship  that  the  Huns  owned.  On  this  point  TJie 
Westminster  Gazette  comments: 

"A  complaint  has  found  expression  in  the  French  press  that 
Germany  has  not  been  compelled  to  surrender  more  of  her  fleet. 
That  can  onlj^  arise  from  a  misunderstanding  of  sea-power. 
We  have  taken  practically  all  the  eificient  ships  of  Germany  in 
every  class.  The  course  of  the  war  has  demonstrated  most 
clearly  that  the  second-rate  vessel  is  worthless  for  fighting  at 
sea.     She  is  overpowered  before  she  can  get  within  range. 

"The  ships  that  are  left  to  Germany  may  make  a  showing  on 
paper — they  have  the  smallest  military  value.  They  may  serve 
as  guard-ships  or  do  police  work,  but  never  for  a  moment  could 
they  be  thought  of  as  a  fighting  fleet.  Germany,  in  fact,  is 
left  powerless  on  the  water.  She  descends  at  once  to  the  rank 
of  a  fifth-rate  Power  at  sea.  What  is  left  to  her  may  serve  as 
playthings,  but  does  not  come  within  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  a  navy." 

If  useless  to  us,  these  ships  were  certainly  of  no  value  to 
Germany,  due,  as  the  London  Dailij  Mail  says,  to  the  "utter 
spinelessness"  and  lack  of  courage  shown  by  the  German  Navy 
all  through  the  war: 

"The  German  Navy  has  won  little  credit  in  this  war.  It 
bears  the  stain  of  the  submarine  murders,  and  having  begun 
under  the  black  flag,  it  has  ended  under  the  red  flag.  At  the 
last  it  refused  to  fight.  That  interesting  fact  was  disclosed  by 
Sir  Eric  Geddes  in  his  speech  at  the  historic  Guildhall  banquet. 
The  German  crews  mutinied  because  they  were  ordered  out  to 
meet  the  Grand  Fleet.  They  deprived  our  glorious  Navy  of 
that  engagement  for  which  it  has  so  long  been  waiting,  and 
they  prevented  Admiral  Beatty  from  repeating  the  magnificent 
achievements  of  the  last  great  war,  to  the  intense  sorrow  and 
disappointment  of  our  men. 

"Very  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  French  Fleet  in  1805, 
when  it  put  out  to  battle  from  Cadiz  and  met  our  Navy  at 


Trafalgar.  It  suffered  defeat,  but  it  won  the  admiration  of  the 
world  by  its  heroism,  and  left  a  memory  which  abides  through 
the  ages  and  ■\vill  ever  be  honored  in  this  country.  So,  too,  with 
the  Spanish  Fleet  at  Santiago  in  1898.  It  steamed  out  to 
annihilation  by  an  overwhelming  American  force.  It  perished 
in  battle,  but  -wdth  a  last  display  of  chivalry,  and  its  end  was 
glorious  and  worthy  of  the  great  people  whose  flag  it  bore.  It  was 
faithful  to  that  call  of  honor  that  the  German  Navv  has  belied." 
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"WHAT  GERMANY  GAVE   UP. 

— The  Times  (London). 

As  a  contrast,  hear  Admiral  Sir  Da-sad  Beatty  in  his  farewell 
speech  to  our  "Sixth  Squadron": 

"The  disaj)pointtnriit  that  the  Grand  Fleet  was  imable  to 
strike  its  blow  for  the  freedom  of  the  world  is  counteracted  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  its  prestige  alone  that  brought  about  this 
achievement. 

"During  the  last  twelve  months  you  have  been  with  us  we 
have  learned  to  know  each  other  very  well.  We  have  learned 
to  respect  each  other.  I  want  you  to  take  back  a  message  to  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  that  you  have  left  a  very  warm  plac^e  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Grand  Fleet  which  can  not  be  filled  until  jou  come  back 
or  send  another  squadron  to  repres(>nt  you.  You  have  given 
us  a  sample  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  which,  I  think,  the  Atlantic 
Fleet,  efficient  as  it  is,  will  find  it  very  hard  to  reproduce." 
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THE   POLISH   POGROMS 

HEARTRENDING  STORIES  of  the  massacre  of  defense- 
less men  and  women  in  the  Jewish  quarter  of  Lemberg 
ha\'e  filtered  through  German  sources  to  the  press  of 
Western  countries  and  have  proved  a  grievous  disappointment 
to  many  friends  of  Poland.  They  feel,  we  are  told,  that  it 
augurs  ill  for  Poland's  new-found  liberty  and  independence  if 
the  worst  horrors  of  Czarist  Russia  can  find  any  place  in  the 
new  state.  The  JNIanchester  Guardian,  long  an  advocate  of 
Polish  freedom,  writes  in  an  indignant  tone: 

"We  were  in  hopes  that  the  more  democratic  Government  in 
Poland  which  has  replaced  the  reactionary  Regency  Council 
would  put  an  end  to  the  auti-Semitic  policy  and  the  pogroms 
against  Jews  which  have  disgraced  Polish  politics  of  recent 
years,  notably  during  the  war.  But  the  new  Government 
either  has  not  the  will  or  has  not  the  authority  to  suppress 
these  barbarities,  and  the  massacres  of  Jews  by  Polish  legion- 
aries have  become  more  and  not  less  hideous.  Polish  legionaries 
are  reported  to  have  sacked  the  Jewish  quarter  of  Lemberg, 
burned  dowTi  six  hundred  Jewish  houses,  and  slaughtered  thou- 
sands of  Jews.  Even  allowing  a  margin  for  exaggeration,  this 
is  one  of  the  very  worst  pogroms  in  Russo-Polish  history.  It 
used  to  be  one  of  the  boasts  of  the  Poles  that  their  country 
was  unstained  by  pogroms,  and  the  boast  was  more  or  less 
warranted  until  Mr.  Dmowski — the  gentleman  whom  the 
Foreign  Office  accepted  as  the  representative  of  Poland — and 
his  friends  took  to  specializing  in  anti-Semitism  as  a  political 
doctrine.  Once  the  Poles  started  to  learn  the  lesson  from  the 
Russians  they  rapidly  improved  upon  their  teachers,  and  they 
are  taking  over  the  practise  of  pogroms  when  the  Russians  are 
abandoning  it. 

"  It  is  partly  an  expression  of  a  diseased  nationalism  which 
will  brook  no  racial  or  national  difference  or  variety.  It  is 
partly  a  device  of  the  old  Polish  oligarchy  to  counter  the  new 
democratic  tendencies  and  divert  the  demand  for  social 
reform.  Both  reasons  help  to  explain  why  the  pogroms  are 
worst  in  Galicia.  Polish  nationalism  is  at  its  most  jingo  in 
Galicia,  because  there  the  Poles  are  seeking  to  trample  upon 
the  national  rights  of  two  other  peoples,  the  Ruthenians  as 
well  as  the  Jews,  and  hope  to  prevent  them  claiming  their 
rights  by  massacre  and  terrorism.  Galicia,  again,  is  a  land  of 
great  estates,  and  it  is  calculated  that  pogroms  may  be  an 
effective  counter-irritant  to  Bolshevism.  The  Peace  Confer- 
ence will  have  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  national  minorities 
in  Poland.  But  meanwhile  there  is  the  more  elementary  and 
urgent  task  of  saving  their  lives.  In  both  the  armistice  with 
Austria-Hungary  and  the  armistice  with  Germany  the  Allies 
have  taken  power  to  send  troops  into  Polish  territory  to  preserve 
order.     Surely  the  time  has  come  to  exercise  that  right." 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Polish 
publicists  in  the  West,  Mr.  W.  Czerniewski,  denies  the  pogrom 
story  in  toto  in  the  London  New  Witness,  claiming  that  it  is  a 
subtle  piece  of  German  propaganda  to  snatch  in  the  East  what 
the  Teutons  have  lost  in  the  West.     He  says: 

"Through  the  Wolff  Agency  the  work  of  propaganda  has  been 
steadily  carried  on.  One  after  the  otheT  telegrams  are  dis- 
patched announcing  a  state  of  anarchy  in  Poland^  giving  the 
details  of  a  pogrom  against  the  Jews.  This  campaign  was 
launched  as  far  back  as  last  February,  when  mass-meetings 
were  held  in  Krakow  and  Lemberg  to  demand  the  restoration 
of  an  independent  Poland,  with  access  to  the  sea,  Following 
on  these  demonstrations  the  Wolff  Agency  issued  reports  of 
anti-Semitic  riots  in  Galicia,  together  with  statements  of  the 
appearance  of  Bolshevism.  These  statements  were  absolutely 
false.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  conversing 
with  men  who  actually  took  part  in  these  national  demon- 
strations, and  they  solemnly  assure  me  that  no  anti-Semitic 
riots  have  taken  place.  In  this  connection  it  is  important  to 
note  that  there  have  never  been  Jewish  pogroms  in  the  districts 
inhabited  by  Poles,  with  the  single  exception  in  1905  of  a  pogrom 
in  Siedlce.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  i^ogrom  was  ar- 
ranged and  carried  through  by  the  Russian  troops*  who  alone 
took  part  in  it.  .  .  .  On  every  side,  Poland  is  surrounded  by 
anarchy,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  if  pogroms  have  occurred 
German  and  Austrian  troops  returning  from  the  front  were 
implicated." 


The  motive  the  Germans  have  in  circulating  these  "rumors" 
abroad  is  thus  described: 

"Germany  has  lost  her  game  in  the  West,  but  she  will  not 
throw  down  her  cards  in  the  East.  Her  present  scheme  of 
politics  is  not  confined  to  the  saving  of  her  eastern  frontiers. 
Her  aim  is  also  to  Balkanize  eastern  Europe.  She  desires, 
therefore,  to  see  a  small  and  weak  Poland,  an  independent 
Ukraine,  an  independent  Lithuania,  together  with  White 
Ruthenia  and  Esthonia.  If  Germany's  aim  in  this  direction  be 
fulfilled  her  ambitions  would  be  iindisputed.  None  of  these 
people  would  be  in  a  position  to  oppose  seventy  million  Ger- 
mans. Honeycombed  by  German  intrigues,  mutual  internal 
dissensions  would  arise,  they  would  quarrel  among  themselves, 
dissipate  their  energy  in  petty  affairs,  and  serve  Germany  as  a 
bridge  to  the  further  East.  And  the  old  story  would  be  repeated 
yet  again.  The  sap  of  the  East  would  pour  new  blood  into 
German  veins,  the  Balkanized  East  would  be  a  fertilizer  through 
which  Prussia  would  find  invigoration,  and,  once  more  recuper- 
ated, seek  revenge  on  those  who  have  destroyed  her  to-day. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  has  said  that  the  German  revolution  may 
only  be  a  trick.  Even  so,  Germany  is  playing  the  most  cun- 
ning game  that  even  she  has  ever  launched.  Beaten  in  the 
field,  she  is  still  fighting  a  great  battle,  a  battle  in  which  she  is 
employing  those  forces  which  are  in  existence  in  ourselves. 
She  is  endeavoring  to  poison  our  minds,  to  weaken  our  will, 
to  disintegrate  our  purpose." 


BELGIUM   NOW   A   SOVEREIGN   STATE 

THE  FIRST  ACT  of  King  Albert  upon  reentering  his 
defiled  capital  was  to  summon  the  Belgian  Parliament 
and  proclaim  the  entire  independence  of  his  country. 
Heretofore,  it  wiU  be  recalled,  Belgium  enjoyed  a  neutrality 
guaranteed  by  four  great  Powers  which  was  supposed  to  render 
her  immune  from  attack  and  invasion.  How  futile  the  supposi- 
tion was,  the  world  knows,  and  now  the  Belgian  people  have 
decided  to  stand  upon  their  own  feet,  free  and  unfettered  by  any 
foreign  suzerainty.  Even  the  Germans  admit  that  this  makes 
for  the  peace  of  Europe.  Some  httle  while  ago  when  the  Hun 
occupi,ed  Belgium  and  the  Pan-German  jingoes  were  pressing 
for  its  annexation.  Professor  Delbriick  WTote  in  the  Neues  Wiener 
Journal: 

"Belgium  is  not  merely  a  German  question.  It  is  a  problem 
which  interests  the  whole  universe.  America  itself,  we  can  not 
think  of  denying  it,  has  an  essential  interest  in  the  independence 
of  Belgium,  for  if  Germany  exercises,  even  if  only  indirectly,  a 
supremacy  over  Belgium,  then  France  and  England  would  find 
themselves  in  a  situation  such  that  they  could  not  be  regarded 
as  great  Powers  and  the  world  would  not  consent. 

"I  leave  aside  the  question  of  right  and  of  morality.  I  con- 
sider that  the  question  of  Belgium  is  in  this  respect  decisive,  and 
that  without  the  independence  of  Belgium  there  can  be  no 
durable  peace." 

Switzerland  has  hailed  the  independence  of  Belgium  and  wel- 
comes her  gladly  to  the  family  of  sovereign  states,  and  the  great 
Geneva  paper.  La  Suisse,  remarks: 

"After  August  4, 1914,  Belgium  ceased  to  be  neutral,  and  altho 
the  Belgian  Government  has  kept  up  the  legal  fiction  of  its 
permanent  neutrality,  it  was  clear  that  it  would  be  renounced 
at  the  first  favorable  moment  and  that  Belgium  would  declare 
its  wish  to  reestablish  an  unfettered  state  under  new  laws. 

"Like  her  neighbor  Holland,  as  well  as  Denmark,  she  wishes 
henceforth  to  exercise  a  voluntary  neutrality,  free  from  all 
formaUty  or  promise,  and  to  be  able  to  renounce  it  at  will  if  it 
be  to  her  advantage  to  do  so. 

"Consequently  she  rejects  the  permanent  neutrality  for  which 
she  did  not  ask,  which  Avas  forced  upon  her  at  the  beginning  of 
her  history  by  diplomats  and  prevented  her  from  having  a  true 
foreign  policy,  and  by  its  very  character  constituted  more  of  a 
guaranty  for  the  Powers — which  were  suspicious  of  one  an- 
other— than  for  her. 

"The  result  will  l)e  that  at  the  Peace  Conference — instead  bf 
lia\ang  to  accept  a  settlement  propounded  by  the  other  Powers — 
Belgium  will  play  her  own  part,  the  important  role  of  an  equal 
and  sovereign  state." 


SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 
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THE  TRACKLESS  WILDERNESS  WILL  YIELD  ITS  FRUITS  AND  ORES  TO  THESE  GIANT  PLANES. 


TO-MORROW'S   AIR-TRAVEL 


THE  "MOST  BEAUTIFUL,  inspirational,  and  senace- 
able  of  man's  inventions"  will  shortly  be  whoUy  at 
man's  service,  carrying  mails,  freight,  and  passengers 
for  long  distances  at  incredible  speed,  exploring  wildernesses, 
surveying  and  mapping  continents  and  oceans — doing  a  score 
of  things  that  no  vehicle  hitherto  at  our  disposal  has  been  able 
to  effect.  Already  we  are  carrying  our  mails  by  airplane  and 
doing  some  other  kinds  of  transportation.  In  Europe  at  least 
one  aerial  ambulance  is  at  work,  and  in  places  the  airplane  is 
maintaining  a  fire-patrol  in,  or  rather  above,  forest  areas.  Plans 
are  on  foot  for  extensive  development  of  aerial  transportation  in 
several  parts  of  the  world,  we  are  told  by  Robert  Everett,  who 
writes  for  The  Nation's  Business  (Washington)  an  article  en- 
titled "New  York  to  Bagdad  via  the  Air-Line."     He  says: 

"The  record  of  what  the  airplane  does  to-day  is  startling,  or 
would  be  if  the  world  had  not  been  calloused  to  remarkable 
achievements  since  the  war  began.  It  is  not  improbable, 
however,  that  it  will  seem  unremarkable  a  few  years  from 
now.  .  .  .  Avoiding  an  effort  at  prophecy,  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  present  employment  and  powers  of  airplanes  point 
the  way  to  their  manifold  further  use  in  both  peace  and  war, 
and  that  well-founded  plans  for  aerial  passenger  services, 
mail  services,  commercial  air  routes,  and  aerial  patrols  are  in 
formulation. 

"Among  these  plans  is  that  for  an  aerial  mail  and  fast  pas- 
senger service  between  Paris  and  London,  to  be  extended  to  other 
European  cities,  and  perhaps  eventually  to  other  continents. 
English  business  men  of  importance  have  discust  this  plan,  and 
cost-  and  rate-tables  have  been  published  which  establish  an 
operating  cost  of  scarcely  more  than  a  dollar  a  mile  for  an  airplane 
appointed  to  convey  from  a  dozen  to  twenty-five  persons  across 
the  Channel,  from  the  one  capital  to  the  other,  in  three  and 
one-half  hours.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this  service  will  be 
established  once  peace  returns. 

"As  an  earnest  of  the  immediate  future  of  airplanes,  every 
great  government  is  endeavoring  to  insure  for  itself  the  com- 
pletest  advantages  that  can  come  from  the  number  of  service- 
able airplanes,  and  the  great  facilities  for  their  further  pro- 
duction, that  will  obtain  when  peace  limits  their  employment 
for  military  uses.  A  committee  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  recommendations  in  hand  based  on  investigations  into 
possible  profitable  commercial  employment  of  all  classes  of 
planes,  and  a  British  Civil  Aerial  Transport  Committee  ante- 
dated it  by  several  months. 

"The  important  members  of  these  committees  foresee  the 
principal  immediate  post-bellum  uses  of  the  airplane  as  carrying 
mail,  transporting  passengers  and  valuable  light  freight,  main- 
taining coastal  patrols,  and  carrying  out  scientific  surveys  and 
explorations.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  already  has  provided  an  initial  appropriation  for  the 
establishment  of  aerial  postal  routes  and  the  creation  of  a 
personnel 


"While,  therefore,  the  carrying  of  passengers  by  air  already 
is  not  uncommon,  usually  these  passengers  are  on  special  missions 
of  some  'description.  Commercial  passenger-transport  by  air  is 
known  to  some  extent,  especially  in  Germany,  before  the  war, 
with  dirigibles.  That  heavier-than-air  machines  are  flying 
to-day,  however,  capable  of  carrying  twenty-five  persons,  is 
promise  enough,  of  course,  that  such  transport  will  be  developed. 
Its  development  will  come  with  a  better  knowledge  of  wind 
currents  and  with  the  establishment  of  landing-grounds  at 
frequent  intervals  along  regular  routes.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  to  know  that  the  members  of  governmental  com- 
mittees, who  are  preparing  for  the  airplane's  commercial  future, 
reckon  that  by  air  route  New  York  will  be  just  two  days  from 
London  or  three  and  one-half  days  from  Bagdad;  that  Mar- 
seilles wall  be  only  eight  hours.  Constantinople  and  Petrograd  will 
be  only  twenty  hours  from  London ;  Ceylon  will  be  two  and  three- 
quarter  days,  Tokyo  four  and  one-half  days,  Sydney  five  days, 
Cape  Town  three  and  one-half  days,  Vancouver  three  days." 

No  one  concerned  with  aviation,  says  Mr.  Everett,  doubtl 
that  airplanes  will  be  crossing  the  Atlantic  within  a  very  few 
years.  Only  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  pre- 
vented a  trial  flight  in  1917.  The  route  was  to  have  been  from 
Newfoundland  to  the  Irish  coast.  There  are  unquestionably 
large  planes  in  existence  to-day  which  can  carry  enough  fuel 
to  drive  them  across  the  Atlantic  if  winds  are  not  strongly  ad- 
verse.    The  writer  goes  on: 

"The  carrying  of  freights  by  air  is  little  done  to-day,  except 
such  freights  as  bombs  and  propaganda  leaflets.  Freight-carry- 
ing by  airplane  is  certain  to  no  less  a  degree,  however,  than, 
the  transport  of  passengers.  Some  warrant  of  this  is  apparent 
in  plans  drawn  up  for  aerial  harbors  and  freight-terminals. 
Extensive  blue-print  plans  for  one  such  enterprise  are  pre- 
pared, the  site  being  a  certain  beach  beyond  the  immediate 
congested  center  of  New  York.  A  very  comprehensive  air- 
freight and  air-passenger  receiving-station  also  is  designed  for 
the  port  of  Rome.  Air-carried  freight  will  be  of  two  sorts.  It 
is  believed,  first,  light,  valuable  freight  or  freight  of  quick 
perishability,  which  may  be  carried  above  established  land  or 
water  routes;  and,  secondly,  freights  of  varying  classes  to  be 
transported  from  remote  points  not  now  easily  accessible  by 
other  means  of  transportation.  The  carrying  of  securities,  and 
even  of  bullion,  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other  or  from  country 
to  country,  is  a  suggested  example  of  the  first  one  that  might 
have  important  effects  in  the  adjustment  of  international  bal- 
ances. Many  classes  of  express  freight  carried  before  the  war 
by  swift  ocean-liners  may  also  confe  into  this  classification,  and 
innumerable  domestic  deliveries  of  valualile  or  iK'rishable  goods 
are  contomi)lated  as  soon  as  planes  can  bo  obtained.  Of  the 
second  class  of  freight-transport  by  air  the  carrying  of  tropical 
products  from  regions  remote  by  a  huiufred  miles  or  less  from 
established  railroads  has  been  suggested  and  its  early  feasibility 
considered  in  England.     In  South  America,  before  war  claimed 
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all  the  airplane-production  efforts  of  the  world,  a  project  for  the 
transport  of  ore  from  Andean  mountains  extremely  difficult 
of  access  also  had  been  conceived 

"The  exploration  value  of  the  airplane  has  not  been  tested 
in  any  rewarding  way,  but  its  proved  powers  make  it  capable  of 
employment  in  exploring  expeditions.  At  least  two  such 
expeditions,  one  into  Dutch  Guiana,  were  projected  before  the 
war  attained  its  fullest  scope.  The  merit  of  the  au-plane  in 
such  work  is  the  absence,  to  it,  of  barriers  of  ice  or  swamp  or 
forest  that  are  impassable,  altho  the  difficulties  of  forced  and 
unprepared  landings  remain. 

"Beyond  these  uses  of  the  airplane  are  the  private  and  sport- 
ing uses;  and  the  administrative  uses,  which  to-day  are  in  a  sense 
chiefly  mUitarj'.  The  private  uses  of  the  airplane,  were  it  not 
for  the  war,  but  ^\-ifh  the  number  and  perfection  of  planes 
developed  by  the  war,  might  be  as  numerous  as  those  of  the 
automobile.  There  is  a  limit  to  such  emplojanent  only  with  the 
limit  of  the  powers  of  aircraft  as  existent  and  developable.  It  is 
of  interest  that  the  post-bellum  production  of  certain  American 
airplane  factories  is  designed  to  be  of  small  planes,  moderately 
priced,  for  family  use,  and  of  planes  for  comparatively  inex- 
pensive sporting  use.  The  administrative  uses  of  the  airplane 
have  been  created  solely  by  the  war,  in  such  emergencies  as 
frontier  unrest  or  the  urgent  reforming  of  disordered  troops; 
their  interest  in  the  future  is  in  the  possibility  of  territorial 
governors  and  frontier  administrators  (as  now  is  advocated  for 
Imperial  Britain)  employing  them  henceforth. 

"This  future  of  the  airplane,  a  future  presaged  by  the  motive 
power  and  achievements  already  demonstrated,  wiU  have  in- 
eAatably,  of  course,  an  effect  on  industry  and  society  in  general 
that  is  incalculable  at  present.  Perhaps  not  the  most,  but  the 
best,  that  can  be  done  to-day  is  the  establishment  of  educational 
sources  wherefrom  a  knowledge  of  an  important  factor  of 
our  progress  can  be  had  as  easily  as  it  can  be  had  of  the 
automobile." 

THE  SPEED  OF  SNAP  SHOTS— The  snap  shot  used  to  be 
eaUed  "instantaneous  photography."  Of  course  there  is  no 
such  thing;  every  exposure  takes  a  measurable  time,  and  there 
Is  a  vast  difference  even  between  one  snap  shot  and  another. 
One  exposure  may  be  fifty  times  as  long  as  another,  and  yet 
both  may  be  short  enough  to  class  as  snap  shots.  The  snap 
that  win  take  a  clear  pictiu-e  of  a  pedestrian  may  blur  him  if 
he  runs;  and  the  one  that  suits  the  runner  may  not  be  quick 
enough  to  catch  the  speeding  auto.  In  the  Revue  Scienfifique 
(Paris,  October  5-12)  a  contributor  gives  the  following  useful 
time-schedule  of  the  snap  shot.     He  writes: 

"A  shutter-speed  of  jio  of  a  second  is  sufficient  for  objects  mov- 
ing very  slowly  and  at  a  distance  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
times  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  Under  these  conditions  one 
may  photograph  vessels  in  port,  slowly  moving  waves,  or 
cattle  in  pasture.  For  portraits,  the  model  may  be  approached 
within  twenty  times  the  focal  distance 

"In  Ko  of  a  second  one  may  take  scenes  in  which  the  move- 
ment is  moderately  slow,  at  one  hundred  apd  fifty  times  the 
focal  distance.  More  rapidly  mo^ving  objects  may  also  be 
photographed  under  these  conditions  if  the  object  moves  ob- 
liquely, or,  still  more,  if  it  approaches  or  recedes  from  the  camera 
directly. 

"An  exposure  of  Koo  of  a  second  will  take  horses  at  a  gallop,  at 
two  hundred  and  fifty  times  the  focal  distance,  if  they  are 
coming  toward  the  operator.  The  same  shutter-speed  is  ap- 
plicable to  rapidly  moving  waves. 

"By  reducing  the  exposure  to  }^oo  of  a  second,  street  scenes  may 
be  taken — horses  galloping  at  an  angle  to  the  optical  ax-is  of  the 
camera,  cyclists  at  a  fair  speed,  at  a  distance  one  hundred 
times  that  of  the  focus  used. 

"Finally,  shutters  working  at  i^ioo  to  Kooo  of  a  second  are  neces- 
sary to  photograph  racing-horses,  speeding  motor-cars,  or 
trains,  birds,  and  aeroplanes  in  fuU  flight.  Below  jioo  of  a  second 
there  is  an  advantage  in  replacing  the  shutter  in  front  of  the 
object  lens  with  that  directly  in  front  of  the  plate,  or  'focal- 
plane  shutter,'  as  it  is  called,  which  admits  maximum  light 
with  a  minimum  exposure.  It  is  true  that  this  device  does  not 
expose  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate  at  once,  and  that  if  the 
object  moves  very  rapidly,  there  may  result  an  apparent  dis- 
tortion, even  if  each  point  comes  out  perfectly  clear.  Thus, 
the  vertical  masts  of  a  vessel  passing  before  the  camera  would 
appear  more  or  less  inclined,  according  to  the  speed.  Still,  in 
practise,  this  deformation  is  almost  alwaj's  insignificant." 


THE   PSYCHOLOGY   OF  VICTORY 
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HIS  IS  THE  VICTORY  that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  om*  faith."  It  was  distinctly  faith  that 
won  the  great  war,  and  the  authority  for  this  is  no 
preacher,  but  a  medical  writer,  speaking  editorially  through 
the  pages  of  American  Medicine  (New  York).  As  soon  as 
the  Germans  believed  that  they  were  not  going  to  win,  they 
Avent  to  pieces,  and  the  AlUes,  who  believed  that  victory  was 
theirs,  went  over  them  like  a  steam-roller.  From  a  pm-ely 
military  point  of  view,  we  were  due  to  win  late  in  1919  or  early  in 
1920,  but  the  break  up  of  the  German  morale,  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  own,  set  the  clock  of  victory  forward  by  fuUy  a  year. 
The  moral  of  it  aU  is,  thinks  the  medical  writer,  that  he  who 
takes  into  account  material  forces  only  wiU  never  reach  a 
correct  result.  Without  taking  psychic  elements  into  account, 
nothing  can  be  done,  nothing  foretold,  nothing  explained.  Says 
the  paper  named  above: 

"The  complete  breakdown  of  the  morale  of  the  German  masses 
is  the  most  dramatic  episode  in  the  history  of  modern  times. 
It  borders  on  the  sensational,  and  those  of  us  who  can  recall 
vi^ddly  that  only  four  months  ago  the  Allied  cause  was  in  the 
gravest  danger  find  it  hard  even  now  to  compass  the  magnitude 
of  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks.  But  confusion  (however 
joyful  that  confusion  may  be)  reigns  among  the  ranks  of  our 
parlor  strategists.  Things  have  not  gone  according  to  their 
predictions.  Soon  after  July  18  they  realized  that  the  AUies 
would  not  lose,  that  the  German  hordes  had  been  stopt,  and 
they  freely  predicted  that  by  midsummer  of  1919,  with  the 
coming  of  4,000,000  Americans,  the  tide  would  be  turned,  and 
the  war  might  be  won  at  the  end  of  1919,  or  in  the  summer  of 
1920.  Counting  in  bayonets,  and  guns,  and  available  reserves, 
their  mathematical  exactitude  was  amazing  and  impressive ;  and 
to  those  sentimental  ones,  who  ventiu-ed  to  calculate  on  the 
psychic  elements  in  the  conflict  as  perhaps  decisive  factors,  they 
responded  with  the  assertion  that  psychic  elements  couldn't 
stand  up  against  a  machine  gun.  Yet  it  is  the  psychic  elements 
which  have  counted  most  in  the  winning  of.tlie  war  at  such  an 
early  date.  It  is  the  complete  breakdown  of  the  German  home- 
front,  long  before  the  military  front  was  decisively  erusht;  and 
this  home-front  broke  down  because  psychically  it  was  inferior 
to  the  Allied  home-front.  It  is  the  moral  superiority  of  the 
Allied  cause  which  is  giving  us  victory  now  instead  of  in  1920. 
And  when  we  speak  of  'psychic  elements'  we  mean  morale." 

This  word,  the  ^Titer  goes  on  to  say,  has  been  on  ever>'  one's 
lips  the  past  few  months,  but  few  have  understood  its  significance. 
Like  electricity,  it  is  spoken  of  but  not  comprehended.  AUied 
morale  and  German  morale  are  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath, 
and  yet  they  are  so  -unUke  that  the  difference  between  them 
has  won  the  war,  and  has  won  it  quickly  and  decisively.  Critics 
may  compute  tiU  the  end  of  time  the  material  forces  in  con- 
flict, but  until  they  take  into  account  the  more  important  factor 
of  the  psychic  elements  they  will  never  explain  anj'thing.  He 
thus  piu-sues  his  point: 

"There  are  two  elements  that  constitute  morale:  the  belief 
that  one's  cause  is  just  and  that  right  can  not  be  defeated;  and 
the  knowledge  that  one  has  superiority  of  arms  and  can  not  be 
defeated.  The  dominant  factor  in  Allied  morale  was  the  faith 
in  the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  the  belief  in  their  military 
superiority  being  secondary.  The  dominant  factor  in  German 
morale  was  the  beUef  in  their  military  superiority,  the  faith  in 
the  justice  of  their  cause  being  secondary.  In  either  case,  the 
crushing  of  the  dominant  element  in  the  national  morale  would 
bring  about  a  speedy  crumbUng  of  resistance,  the  secondary 
element  dragging  along  like  a  withered  hmb  in  defeat.  All  the 
mistakes  that  the  critics  have  made  in  their  predictions  have 
been  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  this  fact.  If  the  Allies  were 
brought  to  beUeve  that  they  were  wrong  morally,  they  could 
not  go  on  fighting,  no  matter  how  much  they  believed  in  their 
miUtary  superiority.  If  the  Germans  were  con\anced  that  they 
could  not  win,  they  could  not  go  on,  no  matter  how  much  they 
beUeved  in  the  justice  of  their  cause.  The  whole  story  of  the 
war  bears  this  out.  In  defeat,  the  AUied  morale  was  stubborn 
and  inflexible,  because  no  amount  of  force  can  destroy  faith  in  the 
justness  of  one's  cause.     In  defeat,  German  morale  crumbled. 
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because  it  requires  only  a  little  preponderance  of  force  to  destroy 
faith  in  one's  military  superiority.  That  is  precisely  what 
happened  to  German  morale  in  July  of  this  year.  For  four 
years  the  Germans  had  successfully  withstood  the  whole  civilized 
world  arrayed  against  them.  In  spite  of  inferiority  in  numbers 
and  resources,  they  were  able  to  add  victory  after  victory  to 
their  astonishing  record,  and  they  were  able  to  do  this  because 
of  their  superiority  in  leadership.  In  this  superiority  (and  justly 
so)  they  believed  implicitly.  They  made 
a  god  of  Hindenburg,  and  Ludendorff  was 
his  prophet.  They  were  invincible,  and 
this  belief  in  the  invincibility  of  their 
leadership  was  the  sustaining  factor  in 
their  morale. 

"In  July  Foch  demonstrated  to  the 
German  masses  that  superiority  of  leader- 
ship had  passed  definitely  and  perma- 
nently to  Allied  arms.  The  advantage 
the  Germans  had  enjoyed  for  four  years 
was  snatched  from  them.  The  ground 
was  knocked  completely  from  under  their 
feet.  They  knew  now  that  their  cause 
was  hopeless.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  the  end,  and  the  decline  was  swift." 


NO   VITAMINS   IN   BEER 

THE  IDEA  that  there  is  anything  particularly  nutritious 
about  beer  is  negatived  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago, 
November  30).  Tests  for  the  vitamins,  now  generally  recog- 
nized as  necessary  elements  of  foods,  have  resulted  in  showing 


TYPEWRITING  ON  THE  SKY 

AT YPEWRITER  has  been  invented 
that  prints  its  letters  against  the 
^  sky  in  lines  of  flame,  as  well  as 
writing  them  on  paper  in  the  usual  way. 
The  keys  are  electrically  connected  with 
a  system  of  lamps  held  aloft  by  a  massive 
framework.  Says  a  descriptive  writer  in 
The  Scientific  American: 

"News  bulletins,  flashed  in  big  electric 
letters  almost  simultaneously  with  their 
receipt  over  press-wires,  are  made  possible 
by  a  new  electrical  device.  This  inven- 
tion consists  of  a  huge  bulletin-board, 
operated  by  a  typewriter.  It  is  called 
an  electrograph.  On  either  side  of  the 
board,  which  towers  above  a  newspaper 
building  in  a  Mid-Western  city,  are  sixty 
monograms,  arranged  in  three  rows.  Each 
monogram,  which  measures  2  by  3  feet, 
contains  an  arrangement  of  twenty-one 
lights,  various  combinations  of  which 
form  any  letter  or  numeral,  the  dash, 
question-.mark,  and  dollar  sign.  Selec- 
tion of  the  groups  of  lights  to  form  the 
various  chiaraeters  is  done  by  pressing  the 
desired  keys  on  the  typewriter.  Selec- 
tion of  the  monograms  is  done  automati- 
cally through  an  extra  platen  on  the  type- 
writer. Thus,  when  the  operator  writes 
a  bulletin  on  the  typewriter,  the  letters 
appear  in  quick  succession  on  the  board 

and  remain  until  the  buUetin  is  completed.  The  bulletin  may  be 
left  on  for  any  desired  length  of  time  and  then  released  by  press- 
ing a  single  key.  A  unit  releasing  device  enables  the  operator 
to  strike  out  a  single  letter  without  interfering  with  the  other 
letters.  Thus,  when  an  error  is  made  the  correct  letter  may  be 
inserted  without  writing  the  entire  bulletin  again.  As  the  keys 
are  struck  to  produce  the  letters  on  the  board,  the  same  bulletins 
are  written  on  paper  in  the  usual  way,  thus  giving  a  complete 
record  of  everything  flashed.  An  interesting  feature  is  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  bulletins  may  be  flashed.  An  ordinary 
bulletin  may  be  written  in  ten  seconds,  the  operator  writing  just 
as  he  would  on  any  typewriter.  As  the  operator  can  not  see 
the  board  as  he  works,  a  pilot  board  has  been  provided  directly 
before  him,  consisting  of  sixty  green  light  bulbs.  When  lie 
strikes  a  key,  the  action  throws  on  the  corresponding  letter, 
which  in  turn  lights  the  green  bulb  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  the  monogram  in  which  the  letter  appears.  For  instance,  if 
he  strikes  tliC  'A'  key,  with  the  platen  set  at  No.  1  position,  the 
letter  'A'  will  appear  on  the  first  monogram  of  the  board  and 
No.  1  green  light  will  burn.  If  it  does  not  burn,  the  operator 
knows  that  the  letter  did  not  appear,  and  he  strikes  it  over." 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  Ainerieaa, "  New  York. 

IT   "PRINTS  ITS  LETTERS  AGAINST  THE   SKY  IN  LINES  OF  FLAME. 


that  they  are  entirely  absent.  This  is  of  interest,  because, 
as  the  editor  notes,  in  the  final  appeals  of  the  advocates  of  beer 
for  a  hearing  in  defense  of  their  claims,  considerable  emphasis 
has  been  given  to  the  nutrient  properties  of  the  brewed  malt 
beverages.     He  says: 

"As  cereals  form  the  basis  for  the  production  of  beer,  the 
advertising  specialist  has  hit  on  the  clever  device  of  calling  this 
fluid  'liquid  bread.'  No  cogent  reason  is  given,  however, 
why  one  should  depart  from  the  time-hOnored  custom  of  con- 
suming bread  prepared  in  the  more  substantial  form  of  a  non- 
alcoholic loaf. 

"The  discoverj^  that  the  dietetic  value  of  a  food-product  can 
not  be  determined  solely  by  reference  to  its  calorific  value  or  its 
content  of  long-recognized  nutrients  has  introduced  new  criteria 
into  the  study  of  nutrition.  With  the  recognition  of  'quality' 
distinctions  in  proteins  and  the  existence  of  vitamins  has  come 
the  need  of  investigation  from  rtew  and  more  numerous  stand- 
ards. It  has  become  evident  that  articles  intended  for  the 
dietarv  should  be  examined  and  evaluated  not  onlv  for  the  usual 
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ingredients,  but  also  for  the  accessory  factors  which  may  add  to 
their  dietary  significance. 

"The  beer  enthusiasts  have  been  quick  to  grasp  the  situation. 
Barley  and  yeast,  both  of  which  are  involved  in  the  manu- 
facture of  beer,  are  recognized  sources  of  nutrition-promoting 
vitamin.  It  is  true  that  the  barley  is  germinated  and  heated 
to  produce  malt  prior  to  the  bre-ndng  process.  The  conjecture 
that  ■vdtamins  may  be  present  in  beer  is,  therefore,  not  an  un- 
reasonable one.  However,  the  popular  alcoholic  beverage  is 
meeting  its  Waterloo  on  aU  sides.  An  investigation  made  by 
Harden  and  Zilva  to  test  the  subject  by  the  physiologic  methods 
now  available  has  given  a  clear-cut  answer.  Their  conclusion 
is  that  bottled  ale  and  stout,  and  fined  beer  as  brought  to  the 
market,  are  lacking  both  in  the  antineuritic  and  antiscorbutic 
accessory  factors,  and  kilned  malt  is  also  wanting  in  these  two 
principles.  It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  alcoholic 
aspects  of  the  subject  that  in  testing  for  the  antineuritic  factor 
by  attempting  to  cure  polyneuritic  pigeons  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  the  alcohol  from  the  beer,  lest  this  component  might 
induce  the  very  disease  which  the  postulated  beer  vitamin  was 
e.xpected  to  relieve  or  avert. 

"The  truth  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  has  been  for  decades. 
Beer  is  not  chiefly  appreciated  on  account  of  the  nutritious  value 
of  its  ingredients,  nor  on  account  of  the  by-products  of  the 
brewing  industry  which  may  help  to  produce  milk  and  meat. 
Beer  and  alcohol  still  go  together;  and  the  claims  of  alcohol  for 
respectful  consideration  have  been  dulj'  considered  and  found 
wanting." 


A  NEW   MOTOR-FUEL 

So  MANY  "FALSE  ALARMS"  have  raised  vain  hopes  of 
new  motor-fuels  that  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  that  official 
tests  vouch  for  a  substitute  for  gasoline  which  has  been 
named  "Liberty  fuel,"  described  in  The  American  Machinist 
(New  York,  December  5).  Altho  its  exact  composition  and  the 
method  of  production  are  not  given,  we  are  told  that  it  is  derived 
from  a  kerosene  base  by  distillation,  and  that  chemical  details 
may  be  obtained  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards, 
under  whose  auspices  tests  have  been  made  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy.  According  to  these  tests  the  new  fluid  is 
superior  to  gasoline  in  many  respects,  being  non-corrosive, 
starting  easily,  leaving  no  residue,  giving  greater  mileage,  and 
requiring  less  air  for  eombiistion.  The  cost  of  production  is 
said  to  be  less  than  that  of  gasoline  and  the  quality  may  be 
varied  in  manufacture  to  suit  the  requirements  of  different 
industries.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  test  of  actual  daily  use 
on  the  road,  which  will  not  come  imtil  the  fuel  is  put  upon  the 
market,  will  bear  out  these  somewhat  roseate  statements.  We 
read  in  The  Machinist: 

"Unlike  the  stories  that  we  have  had  of  new  fuels  made  by 
dropping  some  sort  of  a  mysterious  pill  into  water  or  some  other 
equally  inexpensive  liquid,  this  fuel  is  made  from  kerosene  as  a 
base,  as  is  the  case  with  the  gasoline  now  produced.  Nor  is  it 
one  of  those  accidents  that  sometimes  occur,  but  a  carefully 
studied  method,  the  result  of  seven  years'  work  by  Edwin  C. 
Weisgerber,  Captain  of  Engineers  in  the  Division  of  Research 
and  Development.  Captain  Weisgerber  was  fortunately  placed 
under  the  command  of  Maj.  O.  B.  Zimmerman,  who,  with  his  long 
experience  in  internal-combustion  motors,  not  only  encouraged 
him  in  the  face  of  opposition,  but  aided  him  materially  by  prac- 
tical suggestions  from  the  motor  end. 

"The  possibility  of  some  such  accomplishment  has  l)een 
pointed  out  by  Bacon  and  Hamor  under  the  heading  of  'Per- 
oxided  Kerosene,'  but  it  remained  for  the  Engineering  Division 
of  the  Army,  in  the  person  of  Captain  Weisgerber,  to  make  the 
matter  a  reality.  The  great  difference  between  this  process 
and  others  is  that  this  is  a  chemical  method  while  the  others  now 
employed  are  mechanical  and  the  possibilities  of  a  greatly  in- 
creased supply  of  motor-fuel  at  a  greatly  decreased  price  make 
the  name  Liberty  particularly  appropriate. 

"Over  seven  years  ago  Captain  Weisgerber  started  work  on 
the  problem  of  finding  a  gasoline  substitute,  and  his  experience 
took  him  to  various  parts  of  the  globe.  He  had  practically  per- 
fected the  fuel  before  entering  the  Army,  the  additional  research 
and  tests  giving  it  the  finishing  touches.  The  result  is  Liberty 
fuel,  which,  according  to  reports  of  the  Division  of  Research 
Development,  has  the  following  characteristics: 


"The  fuel  is  practically  scentless  and  tasteless  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  are  cooler  than  with  gasohne,  which  reduces 
the  amount  of  lubricant  necessary  as  well  as  the  problems  of 
cooling.  It  is  also  non-corrosive  and  has  a  less  deleterious  effect 
on  motors  than  gasoline. 

"It  starts  more  easily  than  gasoline  and  will  explode  at  a 
temperature  below  zero,  this  point  being  readily  controlled  in 
manufacture.  It  leaves  no  residue.  The  effect  of  the  explosion 
is  30  per  cent,  greater  than  gasoline,  but  this,  as  well  as  the 
quality  and  specific  gravity,  can  be  controlled  at  will.  It  will 
not  explode  prematurely,  and  only  ignites  from  spark  or  flame. 

"It  has  been  shown  to  give  greater  mileage  in  airplanes, 
automobiles,  motor-cycles,  motor-trucks,  and  tractors.  It 
requires  less  air  for  combustion,  can  be  made  at  much  less  cost 
than  gasoline,  and  uses  as  a  base  a  product  (kerosin)  which 
can  readily  be  obtained  in  any  desired  quantity.  It  can  be 
substituted  for  gasoline  for  any  purpose.  It  needs  no  special 
apparatus  and  no  special  engine  or  carburetor. 

"During  the  tests  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Anacostia, 
Liberty  fuel  was  found  much  superior  to  the  best  gasoline, 
and  with  the  motor  running  1,600  revolutions  per  minute  the 
water  in  the  radiator  never  exceeded  160°  F.,  and  the  oil  in  the 
crank-case  did  not  go  above  130  degrees.  This  quality  of  main- 
taining low  temperature  may  help  to  solve  some  of  the  radiation 
problems  of  aviation  engineers. 

"Those  interested  in  the  chemical  details  relating  to  the 
temperature  of  distillation  can  obtain  them  from  the  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  these  tests  having  been  made  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Dickinson,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
motor-development  tests  during  the  war.  The  fuel  is  obtained 
by  distillation  and  the  quality  can  be  varied  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  different  industries. 

"There  have  been  so  many  false  alarms  regarding  the  problem 
of  fuel  for  internal-combustion  motors  that  one  hesitates  to 
become  enthusiastic  over  a  question  of  this  kind,  but  it  seems 
that  Major  Zimmerman  and  Captain  Weisgerber  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  new  Liberty  fuel.  The  need  for  such  a 
fuel  is  beyond  question,  and  it  is  stated  that  arrangements  have 
been  completed  for  making  it  available  in  the  near  future." 


WASH   THE   STREETS! 

To  DRY-CLEAN  a  dirty  street  with  scrapers  and  brooms 
is  no  more  satisfactory  than  to  rub  the  body  with  a  dry 
cloth  as  a  substitute  for  a  bath.  Washing  is  the  true 
method  of  ridding  a  surface  of  undesirable  matter,  whether  that 
surface  is  the  skin  of  one's  face  or  the  pavement  of  a  thorough- 
fare. An  editorial  writer  in  Engineering  and  Contracting  (Chicago, 
November  28)  notifies  the  managers  of  water-works  plants 
that  tho  they  do  not  ordinarily  have  charge  of  street-cleaning,  it 
lies  within  their  power  to  assist,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  in 
seciu-ing  cleaner  streets.     He  goes  on: 

' '  And  by  '  cleaner  streets '  we  do  not  mean  streets  free  only  of 
visible  dirt,  but  streets  free  of  the  invisible  microbes  that  ride 
upon  the  finest  grains  of  dust.  Water,  the  great  cleanser, 
should  be  applied  daily  in  large  quantities  to  all  business  streets, 
and  at  frequent  intervals  to  all  paved  residence  streets.  The 
germ-laden  dust  should  be  flushed  into  the  sewers  before  it  can 
spread  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  grippe,  or  influenza,  and  other 
diseases  of  the  nose,  throat,  and  lungs. 

"It  devolves  upon  every  conscientious  man  who  knows  the 
efficacy  of  water  as  a  sanitary  agent  to  do  his  best  to  arouse 
the  public  and  its  representatives  to  the  desirability  of  flushing 
all  paved  streets  periodically.  The  superintendent  of  every 
water-works  is  particularly  one  who  should  never  rest  until  his 
city's  streets  are  as  clean  as  a  hospital  floor.  While  it  is  his  duty 
to  prevent  the  waste  of  water  by  meterage  and  otherwise,  it  is 
also  his  duty  to  encourage  the  consumption  of  more  water  for 
sanitai-y  purposes  and  for  garden  irrigation.  A  low  per-capita 
consumption  of  water  should  not  be  his  ultimate  goal,  but  rather 
as  high  a  per-capita  consumption  as  may  be  attained  after 
eliminating  all  waste." 

Dr.  T.  D.  Lewiston,  of  San  Francisco,  wrote  recently  to  The 
Chronicle  of  his  city  the  following  letter,  which  is  reproduced  by 
the  writer  of  the  article  cited  above.  Dr.  Lewiston,  calling 
attention  to  what  he  terms  "the  unwashed  and  filthy  streets"  of 
San  Francisco,  says  what  is  no  doubt  equally  true  of  many  other 
cities  when  he  remarks: 
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Courtesy  (.if  "The  I'oiHilat-  Scieui-o  Mtnitlily,"  New  York. 

WHEN  CAMOUFLAGE  IS  FOILED. 
Microphones  such  as  that  shown  at  the  end  of  the  dotted  lines  located  no  less  than  sixty-three  German  guns  in  one  day. 


"As  a  medical  man  who  has  studied  epidemics  and  their 
spread,  I  am  certain  that  there  would  be  perhaps  twenty-five 
per  cent,  fewer  cases  (of  influenza)  here  if  the  streets  were  kept 
clean  and  free  from  dust  and  dirt,  and  if  the  law  against  spitting 
were  even  half-way  enforced,  which  it  is  not.  The  people  of  this 
city  have  themselves  to  thank  or  blame  for  their  present  suf- 
ferings— or,  rather,  the  officials  whom  they  put  in  power.  I  have 
no  interest  in  local  politics,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  life  and  health 
of  the  community,  can  not  something  worth  while  be  done  to 
clean  up  the  streets?  They  are  in  a  dangerous  condition  of  filth, 
a  condition  that  would  seriously  menace  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity, even  if  there  were  no  epidemic." 

The  writer's  final  comment  is: 

"Dr.  Lewiston  states  the  case  for  clean  streets  mildly  enough. 
It  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  three-fourths  of  all  the 
respiratory  disease  germs  reach  the  nose,  throat,  and  lungs  from 
the  street  surfaces,  where  they  were  deposited  by  diseased  people." 


LOCATING   GUNS   BY   SOUND 

HUNDREDS  OF  GERMAN  GUNS  were  precisely 
located  by  sound  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war. 
In  fact,  this  method  of  placing  them  became  finally  so 
accurate  that  actual  sight  of  the  gun  could  not  add  to  its  pre- 
cision. Camouflage  was  evidently  powerless  against  such  a 
method  as  this.  Frank  Parker  Stockbridge,  who  describes  it  in 
The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York,  December),  tells  us 
that  the  hiding-places  of  no  less  than  sixty-three  German  guns 
were  detected  in  this  way  in  a  single  day.  Says  this  writer,  in 
an  article  entitled  "How  Far  Off  Is  That  German  Gun?"— 

"By  the  use  of  'receiving  stations'  behind  the  lines,  British 
and  French  military  observers  have  been  able  to  locate  hundreds 
of  German  guns  through  the  application  of  the  science  of  acous- 
tics. These  stations  are  placed  behind  the  Allied  lines  at  points 
accurately  determined,  with  the  distance  from  each  station  to 
all  others  carefully  recorded. 

"A  receiving  station  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  microphono 
receiver  concealed  under  a  rock.     The  receiver  is  connected  by 


wire  to  a  central  station  with  which  the  other  stations  are  also 
connected.  A  simple  clockwork  device  in  the  central  station 
records  the  exact  instant  at  which  every  sound  is  received  at 
each  receiving  station. 

"The  first  sound  is  that  of  the  shell  passing  overhead,  since 
the  projectile  fired  by  a  high-power  rifled  cannon  travels  faster 
than  the  speed  of  sound,  which  is  normally  1,123  feet  a  second, 
varying,  however,  with  wind  velocity  and  direction  and  the  tem- 
perature and  density  of  the  air.  The  next  sound  recorded  is  the 
'])oom'  of  the  gun,  and  then  comes  the  sound  of  the  exploding 
shell. 

"Careful  corrections  are  worked  out  to  allow  for  variation  in 
the  speed  of  the  sound-waves  due  to  atmospheric  conditions. 
Then  the  difference  in  time  at  which  the  same  sound  was  re- 
corded from  the  different  receiving  stations  is  compared  with  the 
known  distance  from  station  to  station. 

"If,  for  example,  the  time  when  the  sound  made  by  a  passing 
shell  reaches  Station  4  is  9:12:26,  and  the  same  sound  is  recorded 
from  Station  5  at  9:12:27  and  from  Station  6  at  9:12:27 1^,  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  determine  that  the  point  of  origin  of  the  sound 
is  1,086  feet  farther  from  Station  .5  than  from  Station  4,  and  543 
feet  farther  from  Station  6  than  from  Station  5.  With  the  known 
distances  between  the  station  as  base  lines,  triangulation  on  a 
large-scale  map,  involving  intricate  calculations,  provides  val- 
uable information  as  to  distance,  as  indicated  by  the  different 
times  at  which  the  same  sound  reached  the  different  receiving 
stations.  The  time  records  of  the  sound  of  the  gun  itself  and 
of  the  exploding  shell  are  also  subjected  to  the  same  analysis; 
and,  since  it  is  obvious  that  the  points  from  which  the  three 
different  sounds  originate  must  be  in  the  same  vertical  plane, 
a  straight  line  on  the  map  connecting  all  thi-ee  proves  the  accuracy 
of  the  computations. 

"So  accurate  has  this  method  proved  that  in  almost  every 
instance,  when  the  work  of  the  observers  at  the  central  station 
(which  may  be  miles  away  from  the  receiving  stations)  is  com- 
pared with  photographs  made  from  airplanes,  showing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  same  guns,  there  is  not  room  for  separate  pinpricks 
to  indicate  the  results  of  the  two  sets  of  observations. 

"In  one  day,  recently,  sixty-three  German  guns  were  located 
by  this  means,  and  destroyed  by  airplane  bombs,  altho  many 
of  them  had  hvn\  so  successfully  camouflaged  that  probably 
thej'  never  would  have  been  discov(?red  by  any  other  means." 
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LETTERS    '    AND    -    ART 
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THE  PUCCINI  "  SCARLET,  MAUVE,  AND  YELLOW "  TRIPTYCH 


IN  AX  AGE  OF  SOARING  PRICES  a  world  -premiere 
of  operatic  fare  might  perhaps  claim  the  pri\dlege  of  ad- 
A'aneed  prices  enjoyed  by — say,  butter  and  eggs.  And 
everybodj'  but  the  critics  appear  contentedly  willing  to  feed  at 
this  costlier  table,  for  the  report  of  the  Metropolitan  -premiere 
of  three  one-act  Puccini  operas 
was  a  full  house  with  standees 
to  the  Umit.  The  audience, 
too,  set  out  to  \"ie  with  the 
claque  in  applauding  the  vari- 
:  ously  spread  table.  What  jars 
the  critics  seemed  to  be  that 
for  once  they  had  to  sit  up  late 
S'aturday  night  to  get  their  re- 
ports into  the  Sunday  papers. 
This  cost  to  their  comfort  was 
resented  in  louder  terms  by 
them  than  anj^  protest  the 
populace  put  forth  for  paying 
$7  for  an  orchestra  seat. 
"That  is  not  art;  it  is  busi- 
ness," decries  Mr.  Henderson, 
and  "as  such  it  in  no  way 
concerns  the  editor  of  the 
musical  department  of  The 
Sun"  (New  York).  "It's  not 
even  the  duty  of  this  writer  to 
ask  whether  they  [the  operas] 
are  worth  the  money."  From 
much  operagoing  he  seems  to 
have  evolved  one  principle  that 
this  last  enormity  personates 
in  its  subUmated  form :  ' '  From 
Puccini  down  to  the  himiblest 
chorister,  the  one  rule  of  artistic 
conduct  which  is  observed  by 
aU  with  respect  is  to  give  the 
public  what  it  wiU  stand.  And 
apparently  it  will  stand  any- 
thing." Perhaps  it  was  con- 
sidered likely  bj^  the  manage- 
ment that  the  pubUc  would 
A^-ilUngly  pay  advanced  prices 

for  the  first  chance  to  pass  judgment  on  a  Em-opean  opera, 
tho  it  is  reported  the  auditors  were  shy  of  expressing  critical 
opinion  diu-ing  the  entractes.  When  we  get  over  the  novelty 
of  a  world  -premVere — tho  this  is  the  second  Metropolitan  world 
-premiere  of  works  by  Puccini,  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West" 
being  produced  here  first  eight  years  ago — the  consideration  of 
the  works  themselves  comes  in.  From  Mr.  James  G.  Huneker 
we  derive  sprightly  impressions,  his  characterization  of  the 
three  "short  stories"  in  music  being  a  "trinity  that  nJight  be 
viewed  as  a  tonal  triptj-ch — scarlet,  mauve,  and  yellow,  with 
contrasting,  pictorial  evocations;  or  as  a  IjtIc  symphony  in 
which  'II  Tabarro'  is  the  first  allegro,  with  a  coda  presto;  'Suor 
AngeUca,'  as  an  adagio  .  .  .  ;  the  third  movement,  'Gianni 
Schicchi,'  a  rollicking  madcap  scherzo,  overflowing  with  merry 
deviltries,  not  without  a  touch  of  Boccaccio's  humor  or  a  modicum 
of  the  wit  and  character-drawing  of  MoUere."  With  aU  these 
many-figured  tales  it  cant  be  denied  that  the  Metropolitan 


FROM  THE  "SCARLET"  OPERA. 

This  operatic  novelty  by  Puccini  pictures  Claudio  Muzio  and  Giulio 
Crimi  as  Giorgetta  and  Luigi  in  a  "  Guignol-shocker." 


spread  almost  its  whole  box  of  tricks,  barring  Caruso,  out  upon 
the  table.  Mr.  Huneker  goes  into  details,  calling  the  first  "The 
Cloak"  ("II  Tabarro")  a  "Grand  Guignol-shocker": 

"The  story  is  a  variant  of  the  eternal  triangle,  as  old  as  the 
Garden  of  Eden — the  snake  as  corespondent — and  wiU  be  new 

when  om-  mother  planet  is 
pulverized  on  the  Last  Day. 
This  time  the  erring  wife  has 
for  a  husband  a  dreamy  barge- 
man, and  betrays  him  with  one 
of  the  longshoremen.  The  set- 
ting is  picturesque.  On  the 
river  Seine,  below  the  Cite. 
The  apsis  of  Notre  Dame  and 
the  towers  are  shown  in  the 
distance.  A  large  barge  or 
canal-boat  is  moored  on  the  left 
bank,  probably  at  the  Quai  de 
la  Toiu-nelle,  as  the  bridge 
is  the  Pont  de  la  Tournelle. 
(Farther  up  the  river  is  Pont 
de  I'Archiveque.)  Rousta- 
bouts load  the  boat  on  a  hot 
September  afternoon. 

"The  sun  sets  in  a  mellow 
mist  of  glory.  Automobile 
horns,  tug-whistles,  ballad- 
singers,  the  voices  of  'saucy 
midinettes,'  'taps,'  and  miur- 
mm-s  of  lovers'  vows  lend 
atmosphere  to  the  picture.  An 
organ-grinder  plays  a  waltz  on 
his  cracked  instrument,  whose 
ramshackle  music  is  reproduced 
in  the  orchestra  by  harmonic 
emplojTnent  of  the  inversion 
of  the  minor  seventh  chord. 
There  is  drinking,  and  the 
workman's  dissatisfaction  with 
his  hard  life  is  voiced  by 
Luigi,  the  lover  of  Giorgetta. 
But  these  are  minor  strokes  in 
the  plot,  which  hinges  on  the 
faithlessness  of  the  woman  and 
the  detection  by  her  gloomy, 
suspicious  husband.  Retribu- 
tion arrives  swiftly.  A  signal, 
the  torch  of  love,  a  match  is 
lighted,  which  leads  Luigi  into 
the  ambush.  He  is  inconti- 
nently strangled  by  the  hus- 
band. The  wife,  hearing 
strange,  choking  noises  from  her  cabin,  comes  on  deck  and  is 
flung  across  the  corpse  of  her  lover.  Curtain.  A  brutal,  a 
revolting  ending,  yet  it  does  not  quite  reach  the  expected  grand 
climacteric.     The  book  is  better  than  the  music. 

'"Cavalleria  Rusticana,'  too,  is  more  intense  than  Mascagni's 
music,  especially  as  played  by  Eleanora  Duse  or  Mimi  Agugha 
in  Verga's  Uttle  masterpiece.  And  without  doubt  Mascagni 
with  such  a  hbretto  5,s  'The  Cloak'  would  have  given  us  a 
smashing  climax  and  would  have  gone  to  the  heart  of  his  subject 
more  rapidly — we  speak  now  of  the  early  Mascagni.  The 
Puccini  music  is  very  Puccini,  but  it  flies  at  times  on  languid 
pinions.  We  hear  echoes  of  'Tosea,'  'The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West,'  and  several  other  of  his  operas,  which  is  quite  natural. 
The  brief  prelude,  with  its  hoUow  chord  progressions,  creates 
'atmosphere,'  placid,  crepuscular,  and  a  chorus  from  'CavaUeria' 
is  recalled  in  the  rhythms.    But  the  coloring  is  Puccini." 

The  somewhat  mocking  Mr.  Huneker  calls  the  "Sister 
AngeUca"  " mock-Maeterhnck,  that  is,  mock-turtle  mysticism." 

"In  the  libretto  by  Gioachino  Forzano  of  Puccini's  music,  the 
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apparition  is  an  illuminated  Christmas-card,  and  the  character 
of  Sister  A  ngelica  almost  incredible.  A  nun  that  has  had  a  '  past ' 
before  she  renounces  the  world  does  not  commit  suicide  after 
seven  years  of  convent  life  because  she  learns  of  the  death  of  her 
love-child.  It  sounds  too  romantic,  this  story;  a  romance 
blurred  by  triviality.  Yet,  as  the  action  takes  place  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  shall  gainsay  the  legend! 
The  ineffable  dulness  and  silliness  of  the  book  are  absolutely 
mirrored  in  the  score.  Puccini  is  a  sensitive  musician  and  has 
seldom  risen  above  any  book  he  sets  to  tone.  The  scene  is 
pretty.  The  nuns'  costumes,  their  ceme- 
tery, the  cloister,  garden,  and  the  tall  pointed 
cypress-trees  promise  much,  which  promise 
is  not  fulfilled.  The  bells  that  begin  the 
business  of  the  play  recall  'The  Chimes  of 
Normandy.'  (Heaven  pardon  us  for  the 
simile,  but  there  is  the  Ricordi  score,  with 
the  opening  'Ave  Maria.')  Ecclesiastical 
modalities  are  used  with  excellent  effect,  yet 
the  action  is  so  cluttered  up  by  useless  in- 
cidents that  the  'atmosphere'  is  attenuated. 
Wh.y  the  episode  of  those  begging  nuns? 
Unless  their  entrance  with  the  donke.y-cart 
is  meant  to  give  the  composer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  imitate  the  grinding  noise  of  un- 
greased  wheels. 

"The  piece  has  but  one  role,  which  was 
played  with  histrionic  beauty  by  Geraldine 
Farrar,  who,  luckily,  was  in  better  voice 
than  usual.  Her  sentimental  nun  was  lovely 
to  gaze  upon.  She  was  the  Sister  Angelica 
indicated  by  the  poet.  The  'business'  of 
the  self-murder  was  well  acted,  but  the 
celestial  fireworks  fizzled.  One  song,  'With- 
out thy  mother,  dfearest,  thou  didst  die,' 
with  an  inflection  of  visse  d'arte,  will  be 
heard  from  the  lips  of  every  aspiring  voca- 
hst,  as  it  is  the  only  notable  h-ric  in  the 
score,  and  is  utiUzed  a  little  later  as  the -in- 
evitable intermezzo  for  orchestra,  which  is 
de  rigueur  in  modern  Italian  operas." 

Dante  furnishes  the  story  of  the  "Gianni 
Schicchi,"  and  the  librettist  has  made  out 
of  it  a  medieval  type  of  drama: 

"The  gaiety  is  irresistible,  the  music  as 
frothing  and  as  exhilarating  as  champagne 
(before-the-war  champagne,  of  course).  All 
is  bustle  and  excitement,  tho  little  happens. 
The  love  interest  is  of  the  slightest,  merely 
a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  a  reason  for 
Schicchi's  roguery.  The  fun  is  to  be  found 
in  the  group  of  greedy  relatives  mourning, 
in  accents  of  mock  wo,  the  dead  man — 
cleverly  suggested  in  the  orchestra  by  a  de- 
scending figure  of  two  notes — but  when  they 
find  themselves  left  in  the  cold  by  the  will 

they  change  their  tune,  abuse  the  'remains'  on  the  bed,  and 
extinguish  the  mortuary  candles  from  spite.  This  is  genuine 
comedy. 

"Funnier  still  is  Schicchi  himself.  As  portrayed  by  Giuseppe 
de  Luca  he  is  a  most  engaging  rascal,  fit  for  a  minor  niche  m 
JMoliere's  gallery.  Rascally,  cunning,  yet  good-hearted,  he  runs 
the  gamut  of  his  fancy  and  fools  the  heirs  to  the  top  of  his  bent. 
Their  admiring  cries  of  'Schicchi!'  (pronounced  Skickky)  are 
turned  to  hissing  reproach  when  he  wiUs  the  house  of  Donati 
to  himself.  But  what  can  they  do?  The  prospect  of  the  law 
appalls  them.  In  a  rage  they  ransack  the  place  and  are  driven 
forth  by  the  lusty  cudgel  of  Messere  Gianni  Schifchi.  His 
daughter  gets  her  young  man,  and,  the  tumult  stilled,  they  sing 
several  bars  with  Florence  and  the  few  large  stars  as  a  charming 
backgroimd.  Florence  Ea,ston,  very  pretty  in  her  Juliet  cos- 
tume, sang  her  one  aria,  'O  mio  Babbino  '  ('Oh,  My  Beloved 
Daddy'),  most  artistically;  It  is  in  A  flat  and  is  true  Puccini 
cantilena.  Crimi,  as  the  lover,  again  set  us  wond(>ring  where  he 
had  concealed  his  evident  talent  as  a  singing  actor  since  he  made 
his  debut  here  a  few  weeks  ago.  But  to  De  Luca  went  the 
honors,  an  admirably  versatile  artist.  Didur  and  Segurola  are  to 
be  praised  for  their  portraitures  and  Kathleen  Howard  for  the 
horrid  hag.  La  Vecchia.  The  'Kid'  (jherardino,  who  is  spanked 
by  the  irate  family,  was  amusing.  He  was  impersonated  by 
Marto  Malatesta." 
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IN    THK    KEY   OF   "MALVK." 

Farrar,  as  Sister  Angelica  in  the  Puc- 
cini musical  short  story,  sings  a  song 
the  music  critic  of  The  Times  tliinks 
"aspiring  vocaUsts"  wUl  quickly  adopt. 


ERMANY  HAS  .SO  MANY  FORMS  of  the  "new  free- 
dom" that  an  outcry  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  against 
the  tyranny  of  art  censorship  is  not  readily  classified. 
It  does  not  go  so  far  as  the  Bolshevism  preached  in  Berlin,  but 
it  must  have  seemed  to  partake  of  that  color  on  the  date  that  it 
appeared,  which  was  November  8,  three  days 
before  the  armistice.    The  writer,  Paul  West- 
heim,  described   as   "writer,  architect,  and 
painter,"    announces    "a    new    government 
and    a   new    constitution,"   and  prophesies 
that  "the  undermining  of  political  censor- 
ship will  be  a  fact  of  the  immediate  future." 
Here  is  one  hf  ting  of  the  curtain  on  a  coun- 
try that  has   been  wrapt  within  itself  for 
over  four  years:    "We  do  not  yet  hear  that 
the  thuml)  of  oppression  is  to  be  Lifted  which 

has  been  on  the  head  of  the  nation's  intel- 

I 

lectual  life.  We  have  endured  too  long,  with 
gritting  of  teeth,  that  poets  and  artists  might 
only  say  to  the  people  what  commended  it- 
self as  agreeable  to  the  official  mind,  and  not 
that  which  exprest  their  o-mi  inner  convic- 
tion."   More  wormwood  still: 

"This  vexation  of  intellectuality  must 
cease.  Every  variety  of  censorship  must 
fall  away.  Above  all,  censorship  of  the 
theater,  which  not  only  during  the  war  but 
also  before  it  had  in  senseless  fashion  been 
exercised  against  the  nation's  intellectual 
possessions.  Hundreds  and  more  hundreds 
of  earnest  and  Avorthy  poetical  productions 
have  been  held  up  from  publication — one 
can  truly  say — at  the  mere  caprice  of  indi- 
viduals (in  a  position  of  authority).  In- 
dividual dramatists  — -  Wedekind,  Unruli, 
Hasenclever,  Paul  Essig — have  been  pre- 
cluded from  presenting  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  their  work  on  the  stage,  particularly 
in  Prussia  (as  has  frequently  been  re- 
marked in  this  column).  We  expect  that 
the  bounds  will  be  extended — for  such  works 
as  Leonhard  Frank's  ' Der  Mensch  ist  Gut' 
and  Latzko's  'Menschen  im  Kriege' — aimed 
in  the  interests  of  manliood  and  brotherhood 
against  the  organized  murder  of  masses. 
We  would  publish  unhindered  all  the  poetic 
works  and  revelations  written  in  Germany 
and  so  far  interdicted  by  those  who  have 
had  the  power.  The  case  of  Sternheim  must  be  the  last  iu 
which  a  poet  may  receive  the  reward  of  imprisonment  as  the 
due  of  his  poem. 

"We  recall  with  shame  that  two  years  ago  it  was  possible  iu 
Berlin  to  inderdict  a  Daumier  exposition,  all  because  of  a  dis- 
graceful denunciation.  We  expect  a  storm  of  general  uprising 
against  the  private  censorship  that  has  kept  closed  at  Jena  the 
Hodler  exhibition  of  student  conditions." 


Not  stopping  here,  the 
possible  to  proceed  to  a 
direction.     Thus: 


writer  would  endeavor  so  far  as  is 
new   ordering   of  events   in   another 


"It  should  be  seen  to  that  the  sums  which  tlie  state  spends 
on  art  be  apportioned  according  to  artistic  ability  and  awarded 
only  on  that  ground.  No  longer  should  it  be  possi])le  for  single 
groups  of  artists  to  be  designated  upon  a  basis  having  nothing 
to  do  with  art,  and  that  they  alone  be  jjrivileged  in  the  matters 
that  concern  exliibilions  under  state  auspices,  and  that  to  ex- 
hibitions so  conducted  the  purchases  by  state  galleries  be  re- 
stricted. Confidence  is  no  longer  to  be  placed  in  the  directors 
of  museums  who  in  eye-serving  fashion  bow  to  the  powerful 
in  deciding  on  tlie  direction  that  art  shall  take. 

"No  less  urgent  is  the  dismissal  of  the  present  bureaucracy  of 
building.     This  seems  to  have  conceived  as  its  peculiar  province 
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the  task  of  suppressing  the  artistic  architectural  talent  of  Ger- 
many, and  to  have  set  up  in  favor  a  spiritless  'epigonic'  style. 
The  monuments  of  this  tendency  stand  throughout  the  land. 
And  the  scandals  of  the  Watt  affair,  the  royal  opera-house,  and 
the  Washington  Embassy  are  fresh  in  the  mind. 

"We  look  for  the  coming  of  the  day  for  all  when  the  source 
of  the  people's  strength  shall  be  found  in  an  unrestricted  intel- 
lectual Mfe.  Away  with  favoritism  and  tutelage  I  Down  with 
every  oppression  of  intellect  and  art! 

"The  nation  has  reached  its  maturity  both  in  thinking  and  in 
feeling.  It  has  the  ability  to  decide  for  itself  what  species  of 
intellectualism  and  what  kind  of  art  it  finds  most  pleasing  to 
itself."  

THE    "LINCOLN"    FOR   LONDON 

THE  LONG  AND  BITTER  CONTROVERSY  in  art 
circles  over  the  particular  statue  of  Lincoln  to  be  sent 
tb  London  has  been  settled.  It  is  not  the  Barnard 
statue,  but  a  replica  of  the  one  by  Saint  Gaudens,  that  is  destined 
to  be  erected  in  the  Canning  enclosure  in  Westminster.  This- 
paper  fuUy  reproduced  both  sides  of  the  quarrel  when  the 
Barnard  work  was  under  fire,  but  the  restatement  of  the  question 
in  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  American  committee,  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  given  to  the  daily  press,  vnll  show  why 
favor  has  been  shifted  from  the  reahstic  work  of  Barnard  to  the 
ideaUstic  work  of  Saint  Gaudens: 

"In  a  statement  of  this  subject  submitted  by  me  last  April 
I  quoted  advices  from  the  British  Centenary  Committee  show- 
ing that  this  committee  originally  accepted,  June  13,  1913,  the 
offer  of  this  Saint  Gaudens  rephca  and  that  the  site  at  West- 
minster was  on  its  request  officially  designated  for  it.  Those 
advices  also  showed  that  in  the  spring  of  1917  the  executive 
chairman  of  the  American  Peace  Centenary  Committee  had 
offered,  in  place  of  the  Saint  Gaudens  replica,  a  statue  of  Lincoln 
by  George  Gray  Barnard,  advising  the  British  committee  that 
the  latter  statue  was  intended  as  a  superior  substitute. 

"The  British  committee,  evidently  beheving  that  this  was  an 
action  of  the  full  American  committee,  agreed  to  the  substitu- 
tion and  secured  an  official  designation  of  the  Westminster  site 
on  March  31,  1917,  for  the  substitute  statue.  The  National 
Academy,  with  many  other  organizations  devoted  to  art,  and  the 
pubhc  generally,  strongly  disapproved  of  this  substitution  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  effected.  This  is  attested  by  many 
strong  resolutions,  notably  those  of  the  Fine  Art  Federation 
of  New  York,  the  American  Federation  of  Art,  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  the  National  Academy 
itself,  and  by  countless  letters. 

"The  Council  of  the  National  Academy  then  requested  and 
authorized  its  vice-president  to  poll  the  American  Centenary 
Committee.  Beheving  with  the  English  committee  that  the 
fuU  American  committee  had  acted,  the  result  of  the  poll  was 


astonishing.  Of  seventy-six  replies  received,  fifty-one  were 
either  against  the  Barnard  or  in  favor  of  the  Saint  Gaudens  or 
both;  twenty-two  were  non-committal;  one  was  doubtful;  one 
ambiguous,  and  only  one  frankly  favored  the  Barnard  statue." 

Thus,  after  clearing  up  of  some  further  misunderstanding,  was 
the  case  settled  with  Saint  Gaudens  for  London  and  Barnard 
for  "some  other  English  city." 


"ARTISTS"  WHO  FAVOR  ROYALTY— No  good  thing  can 
expect  to  monopolize  human  interest  entirely,  and  even  in  days 
when  democracy  gets  all  the  bows  and  smiles,  it  is  not  sur- 
prizing that  some  one  will  be  found  with  a  good  word  for  kings 
and  queens.  The  unexpected  quarter  whence  this  deference 
comes  is  a  congregation  of  English  showmen  whose  gathering 
place  was  in  the  London  suburb  of  Islington.  "The  meeting 
was  to  protest  against  the  compulsory  abdication  of  crowned 
heads,"  says  the  Manchester  Guardian,  which  passes  on  the  report 
with  the  remark  that  the  meeting  sounded  "the  first  jarring 
note  that  has  come  to  interfere  with  the  general  rejoicing  about 
the  topphng  down  of  the  Central  European  monarchies." 
Without  presuming  to  saj^  whether  or  not  the  story  is  the  prod- 
uct of  imaginative  jom^nalism,  we  quote  it  just  as  it  is: 

"Mrs.  Emma  Bonpoint,  who  presided,  said  that  a  blow  had 
been  struck  at  their  industry.  What  did  they  think  she  had 
paid  for  the  show-cloth  with  the  gold  fringe  on  her  booth? 
What  was  it  worth  now,  with  all  them  crowned  heads  (and  with 
their  crowns  on  their  heads  large  as  life),  now  that  they  had 
all  lost  their  jobs?  Hundreds  of  pounds'  worth  of  valuable 
pietm"es  by  genuine  artists  wouldn't  be  worth  the  canvas  they 
were  painted  on.  Whoever  heard  of  a  fat  lady  appearing  before 
President  Wilson?  (Sensation.)  Besides,  how  could  you  show 
a  President  in  a  picture  so  as  people  would  recognize  him  and 
give  credit  where  credit  was  due?  She  hated  some  emperors — 
she  would  mention  no  names — but  let  sleeping  dogs  he.  But  all 
the  same,  she  would  rather  appear  before  a  roomful  of  kings  any 
day  than  before  a  roomful  of  presidents.  They  could  take  it  or 
leave  it,  and  Mr.  Tongs,  the  eminent  living  skeleton,  might  rattle 
if  he  hked,  but  she  protested  against  the  carry-ons  of  the  Bolshies. 

"Among  the  other  speakers  was  Mr.  Tongs,  who  said  heatedly 
that,  altho  a  revolutionary  and  himself  one  of  the  thin  edges  of 
the  wedge  that  was  going  to  shatter  the  capitahsts,  in  this 
matter  his  trade  was  his  polities.  His  trade  had  already  been 
threatened  by  the  food-rations.  There  was,  however,  a  way 
out.  Presidents  ought  to  have  crowns — of  course,  of  a  strictly 
revolutionary  kind.     This  speaker  had  few  supporters. 

"The  meeting  broke  up  without  passing  a  resolution  ownng 
to  the  bearded  lady  singing  the  'Red  Flag.'  The  sense  of  the 
meeting,  however,  was  undoubtedly  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  any  more  crowned  heads  as  depicted 
in  the  show-cloths  of  the  itinerant  entertainment  profession." 
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JUDGING   THE   MOVIES  BY  THE  HIGHEST 

SOMEBODY  IS  ALWAYS  ATTACKING  the  movies,  yet 
somehow  they  get  the  biggest  audiences  inside  the  play- 
house of  any  form  of  the  silent  or  spoken  drama.  Prob- 
ably they  haven't  often  been  fortunate  in  their  defenders,  but 
they  surely  are  when  Miss  Virginia  Tracy  tells  us  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  upon  what  tliey  stand  or  fal^.  It  isn't  Douglas 
Fairbanks's  smile  or  his  athletic  agility,  nor  Charlie  Chaplin's  gait, 
nor  Mary  Pickford's  curls;  nor,  indeed,  the  fabulous  combined 
salary  of  all  three.  What  she  selects  is  not  any  of  the  literary 
or  theatrical  masterpieces  whose  earlier  career  in  the  world  of 
art  may  have  lent  them  an  adventitious  aid  in  their  "picture" 
incarnations;  but  "real  representative  movie  successes — com- 
mon, popular  blood-and-thunders — the  commoner  the  better 
when  they're  all  made  over  into  passion,  into  beauty — why,  Mary 
Pickford  did  three  of  them  in  one  year."     Here  they  are: 

"'The  Little  American,'  of  course,  and  'A  Romance  of  the 
Redv/oods,'  and  'Stella  Maris.'  There's  the  sort  of  picture 
to  nail  the  movie  flag  to  and  say:  'Here  is  what  we  stand 
or  fall  by!'  Not  because  their  type  is  superior,  but  be- 
cause it  isn't;  because  they  are  of  popular  prejudices,  popular 
dreams,  terror,  and  enthusiasms  all  compact.  '  If  you  ask 
me,'  we  declaimed,  while  the  polite  movie  fan  helplessly 
smiled,  'the  first  essential  of  good  melodrama  is  that  it  shall 
cherish  and  gather  up  the  general  emotion  and  personify  it, 
project  a  universal  ideal  or  fear  or  belief  into  its  crystallized 
form — as  it's  projected,  for  instance,  in  any  legend.  That  was 
the  happy  basis  of  these  three  jiictures;  they  were  all  popular 
legends:  the  innocent  girl  who  reforms  the  highwayman  in 
'A  Romance  of  the  ]{edwoods';  in  'Stella  Maris'  the  beggar 
maid  who  slays  the  tyrant  and  dies  for  her  prince;  then  the 
American  girl,  desolate  but  undaunted  in  war-time  France — 
Heaven  knows  they're  familiar  enough,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
but  valid  as  if  reborn  into  originality  by  the  passionate  sin- 
cerity with  which  tlieir  producers  had  conceived  them,  the  high 
excitement  which  had  molded  them  from  end  to  end.  Remem- 
ber now,  if  every  inch  of  them  wasn't — wasn't  hand-made.  Noth- 
ing mechanically  turned  in  any  of  them,  nothing  superficially  felt 
nor  scantily  seen.  That's  why,  thrillers  that  they  truly  were, 
they  didn't  jog  from  one  bone-breaking  thrill  to  another,  but 
thrilled  like  one  rising  breath  from  end  to  end  with  strength  and 
feeling.  And,  of  course,  that's  why  so  much  beauty  could  be 
got  into  them,  soaked  into  them,  so  that  we  remember  them 
as  if  that  were  what  they  were  made  of^beauty  of  the  redwoods, 
naturally,  and  of  gardens  and  girlhood,  Mary  Pickford  in  the 
happiest  girlhood,  beauty  of  shipwreck  and  of  ravaged  France, 
where  the  dramatic  significance  of  every  old  hearth  and  fine 
staircase  had  been  felt  to  the  core,  but,  most  of  all,  always  and 
all  the  time,  beauty  of  emotion,  of  the  expression  of  human  faces 
and  human  bodies." 

No  medium,  not  even  verse,  maintains  Miss  Tracy,  fits  popular 
legend  so  well  as  photography  like  that,  "where  every  light  and 
shadow,  texture  and  surface,  every  mystery  here  and  revelation 
there,  carries  the  significance  of  the  emotion  itself,  till  a  pic- 
ture's photography  is  as  permeative  and  as  dramatically  essential 
as  our  muscular  system  is  to  our  own  motion."     For  proof: 

"Remember  the  incident  of  the  serving-maids  attacked  by  the 
Germans?  And,  of  course,  you  remember  ad  nauseam  the 
regulation  movie  attack  on  the  heroine  and  the  stereotyped 
wrestling-match?  Then  let  me  remind  you  that  here  you  never 
see  a  hand  laid  on  the  girls — they  lock  themselves  in  a  room 
and  then  you  see  the  German  soldiers  seeking  entrance  to  that 
room.  You  won't  have  forgotten  the  silent  darkness  of  the 
chateau's  old  stairways  and  corridors  through  which  the  little 
American  seeks  it,  afterward;  the  cold  vchet  blackness  of  the 
huge  apartments  through  which,  in  dreadful  suspense  as  to  what 
has  happened,  she  makes  her  way.  Nor  the  line  of  light  under 
the  door  and  the  shattered  lock  and  the  moment  when  she 
opens  the  door.  We  never  look  into  that  room  with  her;  we 
simply  see  her  draw  back  from  it  and,  very  rigid,  sit  down  in  a 
chair  somewhere  in  the  black  emptiness  outside,  holding  herself 
stiff  and  quiet  so  as  not  to  feel  crazy.  Then  as  she  sits  tlicrc  a 
path  of  light  streams  slowly  from  the  oi)ening  door  and  on  hands 
and  knees  a  girl  creeps  out,  creeps  to  that  chair,  grasps  her  mis- 
tress's skirt  and  lifts  herself  enough  to  lay  her  lu>a(l  in  her  mis- 
tress's lap.     At  that  the  quiet  stiffness  breaks  in  an  impassioned 


movement  and  the  little  American  surges  down  over  the  girl 
like  a  wave  of  desperate  pity,  of  futile  and  impotent  protection; 
they  cling  to  each  other  there  in  a  grouping  that  has  the  nobility 
of  sculpture  with  all  the  warmth  of  life.  Photography!  I  think 
so!  And  the  acting  of  those  women!  But  I  want  you  to  think 
of  the  dignity  and  decency  and  mercy  of  such  a  presentation  of 


DOUGLAS  FAIRBANKS  AND  MARY  PICKFORD. 

The  "movie  millionaires"  as  imagined  by  a  clever  American  cartoonist, 
Kate  Carew,  in  the  London  Taller. 

our  popular  horror  and  compare  it  with  all  the  callous,  ram- 
shackle go-bangs  that  have  clattered  a  thousand  crimes  on  crimes 
without  our  now  being  able  to  remember  one  from  another! 
Is  there  any  such  vicious  folly  as  that  of  producers  who  persist 
in  playing  down  to  what  they  consider  the  public  taste?  Ima- 
gine Mary  Pickford  herself,  having  gone  back  to  Christmas-card 
pathos,  to  the  comedy  that  consists  in  shaking  her  curls  and 
putting  too  many  spoonfuls  of  sugar  in  the  tea!  What's  the 
meaning  of  it?  Here  were  these  perfect  things,  not  over  any- 
body's head,  as  simple  as  cereals  and  as  glowing  as  fire,  just  the 
things  for  people  to  come  and  warm  their  hearts  at,  to  come  and 
feed  their  eyes  on." 

The  "movie  fan,"  for  whom  Miss  Tracy  primarily  delivers 
these  enthusiasms,  now  intervenes  with  the  assurance  that 
"  I've  always  felt  just  that  way  myself."  Only — there  is  always 
an  only  or  a  but — 

"Only — if  you're  keen  on  representative  successes — be  careful 
how  you  mention  names.  Mary  Pickford's  all  right,  of  course, 
but  take  some  of  her  films  with  the  curls  and  too  much  sugar, 
or  take  some  of  the  callous,  ramsluickle  go-bangs  you  spoke 
about.  Because  I  heard  the  other  day — heard  it  from  what 
your  mnvspapers  call  'a  rclialile  source' — that  these  ideal 
movies,  these  God-given  poi)ular  successes,  weren't  successes 
at  all — they  were  flat  losses,  dead  ones!  Even  Mary  Pickford's 
I)oi)ularity  could  not  i)ut  'eni  ov(>r.  The  reliable  source  said 
tile  movie  public  just  wouldn't  have  'em 

"Oh,  revered,  astute,  and  ancient  and  immortal  public  that 
was  before  the  movi(>s  or  ourselves  and  shall  be  when  not  our- 
selves nor  even  the  movies  are  any  more,  what  do  you  want?" 


A   GERMAN  THEOLOGIAN   ON   CONCILIATION 
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^HOSE  TERRIBLE  PROFESSORS,"  as  a  German 
newspaper  has  recently  called  its  country's  special 
pleaders,  are  again  vocal.  This  time  they  are 
represented  by  Professor  Deissmann,  of  Berlin  Universit3%  one 
of  the  band  of  eminent  theologians  who  addrest  two  letters  to 
their  Anglo  -  Saxon  brethren. 
It  will  be  remembered  that 
they  maintained  that  "our 
Kaiser  and  our  Government" 
had  used  aU  their  efforts  to 
prevent  the  war;  and,  finding 
it  forced  upon  them,  they 
protested  "the  earnest  resolu- 
tion of  our  people  to  wage  the 
war  with  consci,entious  self- 
restraint  and  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  charity."  Professor 
Deissmann,  again,  in  October, 
1914,  made  an  attack  on  En- 
glish good  faith  in  the  Inter- 
nationale Monatschrift  jvur 
Wissenschaft,  Kunst  und  Tech- 
nik,  so  Mr.  E.  A.  Sonnffnsehein 
points  out  in. the  London  Times, 
"in  which  he  thanks  God  that 
the  German  Army  carries  the 
Old  as  well  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  it  to  the  front, 
boasts  of  the  spiritual  awaken- 
ing which  inspires  that  army  in 
its  'Holy  War,'  reiterates  the 
charge  that  the  war  is  due  to 
English  commercial  jealousy, 
and  that  France  and  Russia 
were  mere  puppets  in  her 
hand."  The  violation  of  Bel- 
gium was  treated  as  "nothing 
but  a  'pretext'  {V  or  wand)  put 
forward  by  England  to  cover 
her  own. sins."  And  he  closed 
with  saying  in  expectation  of 
German  victory: 


people  is  seen  in  the  professor's  protestation  that  "the  German 
people  having  declared  its  readiness  to  make  extensive  sacrifices, 
and  to  make  good  again  {wiedergutmachung),  sees,  however, 
in  the  conditions  of  the  truce  now  imposed  a  presage  of  a  peace 
which  would  not  mean  reconciliation,  but  an  aggravation  of  the 

misery."     More  than  this: 


THE   ARCHBISHOP   OF   CANTEKBURY, 

Who  answers  German  pleas  for  conciliation  by  disclaiming  all  vlndic- 
tiveness  or  bitterness,  but  he  adds  that  "  righteousness  must  be  vindi- 
cated, even  though  the  ^andication  involves  sternness.  And  the 
maldng  good  (wiedergutmachung)  to  wliich  Professor  Deissmann  re- 
fers must  be  genuine,  and,  so  far  as  is  possible,  complete.  There  is, 
however,  as  I  need  hardly  say,  no  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Allied 
nations  to  crush  or  destroy  the  peoples  of  Germany." 


"  Wlisn  England  makes  a  be- 
ginning of  the  attempt  to  repair  the  broken  strands  of  cultural 
(•ommunity  with  us  for  the  sake  of  herself  and  of  mankind,  it 
will  be  no  longer  the  good  Germans  of  Waterloo  and  Edinburgh 
[i.e.,  of  the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Conference]  with  Avhom  she 
\vdU  have  to  deal — Maubeuge  and  St.  Quentin  will  bar  the  way 
— but  a  stronger  and  prouder  Germany,  springing  from  the 
awakening  and  purification  of  1914,  will  confront  her  with  self- 
confident  and  stern  eyes  from  over  the  Channel." 

Now  with  the* war  lost  to  Germany,  Prof.  Gustav  Adolf  Deiss- 
mann, professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis  and  of  the  theology 
of  the  Greek  Bible,  addresses  the  "Christian  circles  of  all  belliger- 
ent nations"  to  bring  about  "an  age  of  mutual  forgiveness  and 
conciliation  in  order  to  fight  in  unison  against  the  terrible  con- 
sequences of  the  war."  The  message  reaches  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
America  through  the  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  Sweden,  and  declares 
the  author's  purpose  "to  serve  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
nations  of  mankind."     The  unusual  naivete  of  the  Teutonic 


.  "After  a  four  years'  war  of 
starvation,  millions  of  the 
weakest  and  innocent  would 
once  more  be  endangered  for 
incalculable  time,  and  the  deep 
bitterness  thereof  would  pre- 
vent for  generations  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  ideals  about  Chris- 
tian and  human  solidarity. 
But  the  state  of  mind  among 
us  has  never  been  more  favor- 
able for  a  conciliation  between 
the  peoples  than  now.  Armis- 
tice being  concluded,  a  demo- 
cratic movement,  pouring  forth 
with  elemental  power,  began 
to  giA^e  poUtical  foundations  to 
our  country.  The  endeavors 
of  this  movement  for  social 
improvement  and  the  strength- 
ening of  the  spirit  of  fraternal 
solidarity  among  aU  fellow 
citizens  and  between  all  na- 
tions find  an  answer  to  ardent 
collaboration  in  the  hearts  of 
innumerable  German  Chris- 
tians. To  disturb  this  hope- 
ful situation,  by  ruthlessly 
exercising  the  idea  of  brute 
force,  would  mean  an  unpar- 
donable sin  against  the  new 
spirit  passing  through  man- 
kind, and  in  its  noblest  motive 
powers  closely  akin  to  the 
Gospel.  Manifestations  from 
earnest  Christian  leaders,  es- 
pecially in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
communities  —  above  all,  the 
manifesto  from  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  in  May, 
1917 — have  proved  that  this 
spirit  is  also  to  be  found  among 
our  antagonists. 

"Standing  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  in  the  work  for  international  Christian  un- 
derstanding, I  now  find  it  my  duty  at  the  end  of  the  war  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  Christian  leaders  whom  I  kn.ow  in  'the 
belligerent  countries,  to  use  all  their  influence,  so  that  the  ap- 
proaching peace  may  not  contain  the 'seed  of  new  universal 
catastrophes,  but,  instead,  release  all  available  conciliatory  and 
rebuilding  powers  between  the  nations.  I  beg  j'ou  to  forward 
this  telegram  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Federal 
Council  in  America." 

The  reply  ©f  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  published  along 
with  the  professor's  telegram  in  the  London  Times,  is  addrest 
to  the  Swedish  archbishop  and  points  out  that  the  German 
professor  "speaks  of  the  European  situation  as  tho  all  that  is 
needed  on  the  part  of  Christian  circles  in  the  belligerent  nations" 
were  the  "mutual  forgiveness,  etc.,"  exprest  in  his  message. 
Such  a  form  of  statement  ignores  "both  the  historic  origin  of 
the  war  and  the  manner  in  which  Germany  has  conducted  it." 
The   Archbishop    recites  the  well-knowTi  facts  about  the  origin 
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of  the  war,  showing  how  "a  grave  WTong  had  been  done  which 
cut  at  the  very  root  of  international  honor  and  of  faith  to 
plighted  word  and  ran  counter  to  the  principles  which  must 
regulate  the  conduct  of  Christian  nations."     He  enlarges: 

"We  have  fought  without  hatred,  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
without  passion;  and  now  that  victory  crowns  the  cause  for 
which  we  fought,  we  desire  to  l)e  equally  free  from  hatred  and 
passion  in  the  course  which  we  follow  as  victors.  But  we  can 
not  forget  the  terrible  crime  wrought  against  humanity  and 
civilization  when  this  stupendous  war,  with  its  irreparable 
agony  and  criielt,y,  was  let  loose  in  Europe.  Nor  can  we  possi- 
bly ignore  the  savagery  which  the  German  High  Command  has 
displayed  in  c^rying  on  the  war.  The  outrages  in  Belgium  in 
the  early  months  and,  indeed,  ever  since;  the  character  of  the 
devastation  ^\Tought  in  France,  including  the  inhuman  deporta- 
tion of  innocent  citizens;  the  submarine  warfare  against  pas- 
senger-ships like  the  Lusitania,  and  the  rejoicings  which  ensued 
in  Germany;  the  unspeakable  cruelties  exercised  on  defenseless 
prisoners  down  to  the  very  end,  including  even  the  last  few 
weeks;  all  these  things  compel  the  authorities  of  the  Allied 
Pov/ers  to  take  security  against  the  repetition  of  such  a  crime. 
The  position  would  be  different  had  there  been  on  the  part  of 
Christian  circles  in  Germany  any  public  protest  against  these 
gross  wrongs,  or  any  repudiation  of  their  perpetrators. 

"The  conditions  of  the  armistice  offer  the  best  preliminary 
guaranties  against  a  renewal  of  hostilities  and  a  consequent 
postponement  of  peace.  There  is,  I  firmly  believe,  no  spirit 
of  mere  bitterness  or  vindictiveness  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
are  imposing  these  conditions.  The  peace  we  hope  to  achieve 
must  be  a  peace,  not  of  hate  or  revenge,  the  fruits  of  which 
might  be  further  and  even  more  terrible  strife.  We  wish  by 
every  means  to  avert  that  possibility.  But  righteousness 
must  be  vindicated,  even  tho  the  vindication  involves  sternness. 
And  the  making  good  (wiedergutmachung)  to  which  Professor 
Deissmann  refers  must  be  genuine,  and,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
complete.  There  is,  however,  as  I  need  hardly  say,  no  wish  on 
the  part  of  the  Allied  nations  to  crush  or  destroy  the  peoples 
of  Germany.  Evidence  to  the  contrary  is  happily  abundant. 
I  thankfully  repeat  to  Professor  Deissmann  what  I  WTote  to  him 
in  September,  1915,  my  firm  assurance  that,  in  spite  even  of 
the  horrors  of  this  world-war,  we  recognize  the  sacred  ties  which 
bind  together  in  ultimate  unity  the  children  of  Our  Father 
who  is  in  Heaven,  the  deep  and  enduring  ties  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship. That  fellowship  may  be  broken  or  impaired,  but 
it  can  not  perish,  and  it  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  when  the 
right  and  necessary  reparation  has  been  made,  we  may  be  en- 
abled once  more  to  lay  hold  of  that  fellowship,  and  to  make  it 
mutually  operative  anew.  It  is  in  proportion  as  that  Christian 
fellowship  is  sincerely  maintained  among  the  Chi-istian  people 
of  aU  lands  that  the  son-ows  of  the  Avorld  can  be  healed,  and  true 
peace  and  good-will  established  unbreakably  among  men.  To 
that  sacred  end  you  are  yourself,  my  dear  Archbishop  and 
brother,  laboring,  and  I  therein  join  you  with  my  whole  h&art. 
Pray  let  Professor  Deissmann  be  assured  that  that  is  not  only 
my  hope  and  prayer,  but  that  it  will  be  the  ultimate  object 
of  my  untiring  effort. 

"I  am,  your  faithful  brother  in  Christ, 

"Randall  Cantuar." 

A  lay  commentator  on  the  Professor's  message,  Mr.  Charles 
Whibley,  also  writing  in  the  London  Times,  thinks  that  "no 
better  specimen  could  be  found  of  German  hypocrisy  than 
Professor  Deissmann's  whining  api)eal  to  the  Archbishoi)  of 
Canterbury."     Saying  also: 

"The  Prussian  theologian  desires  *an  age  of  mutual  forgive- 
ness and  conciliation.'  He  boasts  that  he  stood  'from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  in  the  work  for  international  Christian  un- 
derstanding.' Suc^h  is  his  modest  attitude  to-day,  when  he  sees 
his  country  defeated.  In  the  brave  days  of  Belgium's  agony, 
I*rof essor  Deissmann  thought  very  little  of  '  international  Chris- 
tian understanding.'  He  then  acclaimed  loudly  the  German 
God.  'The  German  God,'  he  wrote,  'is  not  only  the  theme  of 
some  of  our  poets  and  prophets,  but  also  a  historian  like  Max 
Lenz  has,  with  fiery  tongue  and  in  deep  thankfulness,  borne 
witness  to  the  revelation  of  the  German  God  in  our  holy  war. 
The  German,  the  national,  God!  .  .  .  Has  war  in  this  case  im- 
paired, or  has  it  steeled  reUgion?  I  say  it  has  steeled  it.  .  .  . 
This  is  no  relapse  to  a  lower  level,  but  a  mounting  up  to  God 
himself.' 

"Professor  Deissmann  speaks  with  two  voices,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  earlier  voice  alone  is  sincere." 


RECONSTRUCTION   WORK    FOR    QUAKERS 

QUAKERS  FEEL  that  this  is  their  hour.  They  are, 
therefore,  bestirring  themselves  with  all  energy  to  show 
to  the  world  that  the  opposition  of  Friends  to  war  has 
not  been  a  desire  to  evade  responsibility.  On  the  day  America 
was  celebrating  the  armistice.  Dr.  Isaac  Sharpless,  former  presi- 
dent of  Haverford  CoUege,  and  pubUcity  secretary  of  the  Friends' 
Service  Committee,  began  a  three-months'  itinerary  which  ex- 
tends to  the  Pacific  coast,  to  addi'ess  Friends'  Committees  on 
reconstruction.  Already  men  professing  this  faith  are  at  work 
in  France,  and  to  them,  according  to  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  the  distinction  has  been  allotted  of  beginning  the 
actual  work  of  permanent  reconstruction  of  war  -  shattered 
areas.  "They  will  start  with  two  sections,  the  names  of  which 
have  been  written  into  history  by  American  soldiers — Chateau- 
Thierry  and  Verdun."  By  the  time  operations  at  these  two 
points  are  well  under  way,  the  Friends'  Service  Committee  hope 
to  take  over  other  sections  for  material,  agricultural,  and  social 
reconstruction.  The  area  assigned  to  its  workers  bj-  the  French 
Government  contains  Verdun  and  forty-foiu*  surrounding 
villages;  also  Chateau-Thierry  and  thirty  villages  adjacent.  The 
article  from  which  we  quote  covers  other  features  of  the  work 
of  the  Friends: 

"The  Service  Committee  now  has  at  its  call  awaiting  passports 
about  300  men.  Of  these,  forty  from  aU  parts  of  the  country  are 
undergoing  preliminary  training  on  a  farm  near  this  city,  pending 
the  issuance  of  passports.  Others  are  in  militarj'  cantonments 
and  are  to  be  paroled,  or  at  their  homes  awaiting  the  call  of  the 
committee.  No  limit  has  been  set  upon  the  number  of  men  and 
women  to  be  sent  abroad  for  reconstruction  work,  and  aU  ap- 
pUcants  who  can  qualify  will  be  acccepted. 

"Detailed  plans  for  the  work  to  be  undertaken  in  the  two 
sectors  already  assigned  have  been  agreed  upon  between  re- 
presentatives of  the  French  Government  and  the  Service  Com- 
mittee, and  have  been  made  pubUc  here.  One  of  the  first  steps 
will  be  the  removal  of  the  Friends'  Hospital  for  (Civilians  at 
Sermaize,  headed  by  Dr.  James  A.  Babbitt,  of  this  city,  to 
Clermont-en-Argonne,  which  has  been  selected  aS  the  center  of 
the  medical  work. 

"In  the  report  or  survey  made  by  the  French  authorities  and 
given  out  here  by  the  Friends'  Committee,  it  is  set  forth  that  from 
two  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  families  will  want  to 
return  to  homes  in  the  region  between  Clermont-en-Argonne 
and  Verdun.  These  refugees  lost  everything  in  the  hasty  flights 
of  August,  1914,  and  September,  1917.  They  will  be  in  imme- 
diate need  of  houses,  furniture,  agricultural  machinery,  garden 
seeds,  toolft,  and  medical  attention.  WheVe  the  fighting  has 
been  close  the  subsoil  is  overturned  and  cUltiA'atibn  will  hv. 
difacUlt 

"'Estimates  of  the  cost  of  this  WGrk  must  necessarily  be  ex- 
tremely rough.  It  is  reckoned  that  tb  provide  ont"  family  with 
the  minimum  of  furniture,  linen,  and  garden  seeds  wiU  cost  about 
$250.  It  would  be  advisable  to  place  orders  in  advance  for  about 
one  thousand  famihes  of  abDut  $250,000.' " 

Three  thousand  refugees  scattered  all  o^'er  France  ha-ve  been 
asked  by  the  French  Government  if  they  wish  to  return  to  their 
native  villages,  and  less  than  five  per  cent,  have  answered  in  the 
negative.  Thus  is  shown  the  deep  love  of  the  peasant  for 
his  home.  The  Friends'  Committee  comment  thus  on  the 
situation: 

"That  these  families  can  not  all  return  at  once  is  obvious. 
Their  return  must  he  gradual,  methodical,  scientific.  To  make 
this  return  as  comfortable  and  as  rapid  as  possible,  there  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  refugees  two  large  buildings,  or 
centres  de  reception,  on  the  edge  of  our  district.  It  is  estimated 
tliat  nearly  one  liundrod  families  can  be  quartered  in  each  of 
these  buildings.  It  will  be  a  shifting  population,  moving  on  as 
the  reconstruction  allows. 

"The  rebuilding  of  the  district  in  concrete  huts,  with  a  regular 
supply  of  wooden  huts,  in  so  far  as  they  are  fortlicoming,  would 
take  about  two  years.  This  is  probably  roughly  the  period  over 
which  the  total  reinstallation  of  the  iiiliabitants  will  in  any  case 
have  to  extend  owing  to  th(>  destruction  of  the  soil,  presence  of 
barbed  wire,  trenches,  and  other  obvious  difficulties." 
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WORKERS  IN  DEFENSE   OF  THE   Y.  M.  C.  A. 


THE  EXOR]MOUS  VALUE  which  has  attached  to  the 
work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  diiring  the  war  has  made  it 
an  institution  in  which  no  shortcoming  could  be  wnllingly 
tolerated.  The  amount  of  criticism  which  it  has  sustained  and 
still  maintained  its  place  in  the  public  regard  is  perhaps  its 
strongest  defense.  But  misapprehension  still  prevails,  and  it 
was  recentlj^  announced  bj'  the  General  Secretary,  Dr.  John  R. 
Mott,  that  "we  must  meet  this  criticism,  whether  founded  or 
unfounded."  He  refers  especially  to  the  criticism  of  soldiers 
retiu-ning  from  France  regarding  the  work  of  the  Association 
among  the  boys  overseas.  Some  strictures  respecting  the  re- 
ligious work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  camps  here  were  re- 
printed in  our  issue  of  NoVember  16  from  the  pages  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  journal.  The  Churchman  (New  York).  Pro- 
tests have  naturally  reached  oiu-  desk,  most  of  them  breathing  an 
ardent  spirit  of  loyalty  and  repelling  criticism,  tho  some,  indeed, 
admit  that  human  imperfections  attending  most  institutions  have 
not  held  aloof  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  We  have  promised  our 
critics  that  they  shall  have  the  chance  to  express  their  views 
and  we  make  herewith  abstracts  from  these  letters. 

Objection  is  made  to  the  fact  that  the  author  of  The  Church- 
man article  is  anonymous.  The  editor  of  that  reliable  paper 
states  that  "for  reasons  which  we  respect  he  asks  that  his  name 
be  withheld";  but  he  is  accredited  as  a  "trustworthy  observer." 

Another  objection,  and  one  exprest  by  several  of  our  corre- 
spondents, is  that  our  article  was  "ill-timed,"  that  it  came  in  the 
midst  of  the  effort  to  seciu-e  funds  in  the  United  War  Work 
Campaign  and  had  a  deterrent  effect.  No  such  purpose,  of 
course,  animated  the  editors  of  this  journal,  in  proof  of  which 
our  readers  will  recall  the  numerous  articles  we  have  printed 
upon  all  phases  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  and  they  may  perhaps 
have  been  imprest  with  our  eagerness  to  further*  that  work 
to  the  extent  of  our  powers.  The  article  was  planned  to  appear 
at  the  close  of  the  period  originally  set  for  the  duration  of  the 
drive,  when  the  content  of  its  criticism  might  come  in  for  serious 
consideration  by  those  most  intimately  concerned.  After  we 
had  gone  to  press  the  period  of  the  drive  was  extended.  As 
it  is  our  pohcy  to  reflect  opinion  and  not  create  it,  even  adverse 
criticism,  tho  it  seems  to  deal  harshly  with  our  tenderest  feelings, 
has  its  place. 

A  number  of  letters  represented  the  generous  reactions  of  sym- 
pathetic readers  from  what  they  regarded  as  wilful  mjury  to  a 
humane  cause.  The  ones  from  which  we  can  derive  the  most 
value,  however,  will  necessarily  be  the  letters  from  writers  who 
are  engaging  in  the  work  which  has  been  under  the  fire  of  crit- 
icism. It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  these  men,  while  admitting 
the  existence  of  faults,  yet  find  the  balance  of  virtues  on  the  other 
side.     One  such  from  Tacoma,  Washington,  writes  us: 

"Will  you  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  am  glad  the  spot-light 
of  genuine  criticism  has  been  directed  upon  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.? 
As  a  member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  who  is  in  Class  4  A  under 
General  Crowder's  orders,  not  having  been  called  to  military 
service,  but  confidently  standing  at  attention  and  rendering 
sincere  support  to  various  branches  of  war-work,  I  take  the 
privilege  of  addressing  you  concerning  this  matter. 

"I  quite  agree  with  the  unknown  writer  that  the  religious 
work  at  the  camps  is  decidedly  'unchurchy'  and  that  the  secre- 
taries are  generally  very  plain-spoken  men  in  their  theological 
references,  oftentimes  jarring  our  tender  feelings  where  ref- 
erence to  the  person  or  character    of  the  deity  is  made,  but  I 

am  wondering  if  it  is  really  a  'd insult  to  Jesus'  even  to 

whistle  'Nearer  My  God  to  Thee'  in  ragtime. 

"Many  of  my  friends  who  are  otherwise  splendid  men  do  not 
feel  interested  in  'long-haired'  religion,  but  never  refuse  to  listen 
to  stories  of  an  intimate  God  who  does  not  need  his  worshipers 
to  speak  a  peculiar  tongue  and  wear  black  clothing. 

"They  feel  the  immanence,  of  God  and  yet  do  not  know  him. 
Must  they  learn  of  him  only  by  candle-light  in  musty  corridors 
and  in  a  foreign  tongue? 


"In  the  worthy  writer's  reference  to  Billy  Sunday,  he  speaks 
of  the  'clean,  white,  holy  Christ'  'in  the  white  heat  of  battle,' 
and  I  am  honestly  wondering  if  an  intimate  Christ  is  any  less 
clean  or  white  or  holy! 

"My  meager  experience  bars  me  from  refuting  the  inference 
that  the  'battle-field'  is  of  a  'material  circumstance'  rather  than 
a  'moral  condition,'  but  I  am  honestly  trying  to  contrast  the 
moral  fight  of  the  weak-willed  man,  habit  ridden,  an  abject 
slave  to  his  hordes  of  moral  foes,  and  the  uniformed  man  of 
superior  courage  in  company  mth  his  trained  comrades  who 
meets  his  issue  with  a  Christ  less  intimate  than  the  man  of  mis- 
fortune or  the  child  of  passion. 

"I  am  wondering  if  it  is  true  'the  men  don't  want  God 
brought  down'  rather  than  that  they  be  lifted  into  his  presence. 
Perhaps  so,  but  I  am  advised  by  some  that  the  Christ  who  healed 
a  leper,  cleansed  a  woman  of  an  issue  of  blood,  and  took  his 
meals  at  the  house  of  a  publican  is  not  so  much  the  'glorified 
Christ'  of  Revelation  that  he  can  only  be  reached  by  my  being 
lifted  with  all  my  load  of  sin,  of  doubts,  and  fears." 

From  Camp  Hancock,  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  Mr.  Charles  N. 
St.  John  Avrites  us  with  permission  to  quote  over  his  signatvu-e. 
He  says: 

"First  let  me  say  very  frankly  that  any  man  who  states  or 
implies  that  the  religious  program  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  our 
Arm}'  camps  has  been  a  failure  simply  does  not  know  the  actual 
facts.  Of  course  there  have  been  faults,  but  considering  all  the 
difficulties  involved,  I  consider  that  the  success  has  been  re- 
markable. I  venture  to  say  that  more  young  men  have  heard 
the  gospel  preached  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  dm-ing  the  past  fifteen 
months  than  have  heard  it  in  churches  in  a  good  many  years. 
I  believe  that  almost  without  exception  the  religious  -  work 
secretaries  have  felt  profoundly  a  sense  of  almost  overwhelming 
responsibility  in  the  task  entrusted  in  part  to  their  hands.  No 
man  could  face  a  body  of  men  who  must  soon  go  to  the  trenches 
in  France  without  such  a  feeling.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  my. 
fellow  secretaries  when  I  say  that  it  has  lieen  om"  sincere  aim 
to  send  those  men  across  the  sea  with  the  feeling  that  their  Lord 
and  Christ  is  their  companion  and  friend  and  Savior.  And 
now  it  is  our  aim  to  send  them  back  to  civil  life  with  this  same 
feeling 

"Considering  the  unusual  conditions,  I  feel  that  om*  religious 
meetings  have  had  about  as  much  of  the  atmosphere  of  reverence 
as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  The  AVTiter  in  The  Church- 
man seems  to  think  that  as  a  rule  Y.  M.  C.  A.  religious-work* 
secretaries  are  'sissies.'  Among  all  of  these  men  that  I  have 
known  during  the  time  that  I  have  been  here  I  could  not  mention 
one  that  could  fairly  be  called  a  'sissy.'  I  have  not  always 
found  myself  in  perfect  harmony  with  every  one  on  all  points 
pertaining  to  the  work,  but  the  charge  that  they  are  'sissies' 
is  too  ridiculous  to  consider,  and  it  is  not  true." 

A  vigorous  critic  of  the  critic  of  the  Y.M.C.A  is  found  in  the 
District  Director  from  Headquarters  District  No.  2,  Live  Oak, 
Florida,  from  whose  letter  we  abstract  these  two  paragraphs : 

"The  article  asserts  that  religious  services  are  'tacked'  on 
to  other  services.  In  a  sense  this  may  be  true.  Why  shouldn't 
they  be  '  tacked '  on  to  recreational  meetings?  We  luckily  have 
discovered  that  athletics,  amusements,  etc.,  are  not  so  far  re- 
moved from  religious  acts  after  all,  especially  when  clean  enter- 
tainments contribute  materially  to  the  happiness  and  well- 
being  of  a  soldier.  Piitting  '  pep '  into  a  boy  by  way  bt  his  social 
nature  is  not  unreligious.  Camps  are  busy  places.  In  some 
of  them  the  boys  work  most  of  the  day.  Would  it  be  better  to 
try  to  herd  them  into  a  religious  service  immediately  after  mess, 
or  would  it  be  better  to  give  them  a  round  of  enjoyment  for  the 
physical  and  social  man,  and  follow  th6  same  with  the  vesper 
hour  just  before  taps?  The  reply  is  apparent.  Possibly  some 
chm-ches  would  have  larger  audiences  of  young  men  if  they  would 
follow  this  plan. 

"To  say  that  the  religious  services  are  not  reverent  is  to  say 
something  which  lacks  solid  foundation.  Possibly  some  may  be 
guilty  of  this  accusation.  It  would  be  peculiar  if  it  were  not  so. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  majority  of  them  may  be  so 
classed.  I  have  attended  and  have  conducted  many  ser\aces  in 
'Y"  buildings,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  one  such  service  in  which 
reverence  was  minus.  To  say  that  it  is  not  there  is  to  insult 
the  American  soldier.     My  observation  has  been  that  the  boys 

(^Continued  on  page  38) 
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"Tramp,  tramp,  tramp  to  feed  the  Natiori ! 
Good  cheer  from  Miami  to  Nome  I 
We  have  Campbell's  up  in  arms 
And  you  can't  resist  its  charms 
For  it  helps  protect  your  own  beloved  home  I 


Arm  in  Arm 

With  Uncle  Sam  on  one  side  and  the  American  housewife  on  the  other 
Campbell's  wholesome  Tomato  Soup  is  in  the  advance  guard  of  health  and 
good  cheer. 

It  is  a  favorite  alike  w^ith  our  heroes  abroad  and  their  families  at  home. 
In  your  own  daily  problem  of  providing  a  nourishing  and  attractive  home 
table  you  will  find  a  constant  help  and  comfort  in 

CampbelFs  Tomato   Soup 

A  nourishing  food  in  itself,  it  also, 
through  its  tonic  influence  on  diges- 
tion, increases  the  nourishing  effect 
of  all  the  food  you  eat.  And  it  is  as 
economical  as  it  is  tasty  and  invig- 
orating. 

The  contents  of  every  can  produces 
two  cans  of  w^holesome  satisfying 
soup.  You  have  no  waste  in  using  it 
— nothing  to  throw  away.  Every  par- 
ticle is  pure  nourishment.  You  have 
no  cooking-cost.  It  comes  to  you 
completely     cooked    and 


blended. 

Order  this  inviting  Campbell's  Soup  from  your  grocer  by 
the  dozen  or  the  case,  and  have  it  ready  in  three  minutes 
when  you  want  it. 


You  save  fuel.  You  save  labor.  You 
could  not  begin  to  produce  such  a 
soup  at  so  low  a  cost  in  your  own 
home.  Served  as  a  Cream  of 
Tomato  it  is  particularly  strength- 
ening and  delicious.  And  there 
are  many  other  tempting  ways  to 
prepare  it. 

"Good  soup  every  day"  should  be 
the   rule  in   every 
home.      No  other 
food  can  properly 
take  its  place. 
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ARMENIANS   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES 


WHY  THE  ARMENIANS  CAME  HERE— In  every  ease 
of  the  immigration  of  a  foreign  people  to  these 
shores  there  wiU  be  found  specific  re«9ons  for  the 
movement.  The  Armenians  came  as  the  result  of  two  very- 
different  impulses:  They  were  tyrannized  by  the  "unspeak- 
able Turk";  and  they  were  educated  by  Christian  mission- 
aries. Now  there  is  an  estimated  Armenian  population  here  of 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  thousand,  the  majority  of  whom 
settled  here  after  the  massacres  of  1895-1896.  Yet  as  long 
ago  as  1860  various  individual  Armenians  ventured  into  this 
country  for  educational  and  commercial  piu-poses. 

The  original  Armenian  merchant  in  the  United  States  ap- 
peared shortly  after  the  Crimean  War  and  engaged  in  the 
business  of  exporting  American  agricultural  implements  to 
Turkey.  Later  his  promotive  genius  led  him  to  draw  a  number 
of  his  countrjonen  to  Fresno  County,  California,  where  they 
busied  themselves  with  agricultural  pursuits,  including  vine- 
yards, orchards,  truck-farming,  and  the  like.  This  agricultural 
colony  of  Armenians  in  California  has  flourished  to  this  day,  and 
one  member  of  it,  because  of  his  success  in  raising  and  selling 
mejons,  is  generallv  known  as  "The  Melon  King." 

WHERE  ARMENIANS  CONGREGATE  —  The  greater  part 
of  our  Armenian  population  is  established  on  the  Atlantic  and 
on  the  Pacific  seaboard.  Scattering  units  of  about  20,000 
dwell  and  work  in  the  inland  sections.  In  the  East  they  are 
most  numerous  in  Boston  and  cities  of  the  vicinage.  Then  we 
find  great  numbers  in  New  York  City  and  in  Providence  and 
adjacent  towns,  in  Troy,  Philadelphia,  and  West  Hoboken. 
A  considerable  Armenian  population  is  to  be  found  also  in 
Chicago.  Generally  speaking,  Armenians  do  not  cluster  in 
colonies  in  these  cities  but  live  in  various  parts  so  that  we  never 
hear  of  a  "Little  Armenia." 

THEIR  OCCUPATIONS— In  all  centers  of  Armenian  dis- 
tribution the  professions  are  adequately  represented.  We  have 
Armenian  physicians,  lawyers,  clergymen,  jom-naUsts,  authors, 
and  dentists.  In  commerce  some  of  the  best-knowTi  men  are 
rug  merchants,  not  only  importers  but  also  manufacturers  of  a 
domestic  product  in  rug-weaving.  For  a  certain  period,  ap- 
proximately until  about  ten  years  ago,  Armenian  merchants 
practically  controlled  the  importation  of  oriental  rugs.  In  the 
larger  cities  many  Armenians  make  their  way  as  tradesmen 
and  shopkeepers,  while  in  centers  of  mechanical  industry,  such  as 
Detroit,  many  are  to  be  met  as  workers  in  factories.  Some 
are  employed  in  the  less  technical  branches  of  manufacture,  but 
there  ajce  many  also  whose  skill  is  devoted  to  the  finer  work  of 
machine  and  tool  construction.  In  cities  such  as  Worcester 
(Mass.),  Providence,  Troy,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit  perhaps 
60  to  65  per  cent,  of  the  Armenians  are  employed  in  factories. 
The  problem  of  the  abandoned  farms  of  New  England  was  met 
to  a  hmited  degree  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island  by  Armenians,  who  went  in  courageously 
for  truck-farming.  Yet  we  are  told  that  the  short  seasons  of 
planting  and  reaping,  owing  to  climatic  conditions,  inclines  them 
to  the  more  favorable  agricultural  zones  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  elsewhere.  As  one  Armenian  farmer  in  New  England 
exprest  it,  "I  have  only  three  really  good  months  to  work  in." 

WHAT  THEY  GET  AND  GIVE  OUT  OF  THE  DAY'S  WORK 
— The  first  half  of  this  indirect  question  may  be  most  briefly 
answered  by  the  statement  of  a  prominent  American  citizen 
of  Armenian  birth  that  the  Armenians  are  ' '  in  the  main  prosper- 
ous" in  all  classes.  To  reply  to  the  second  part,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  no  matter  how  Armenians  may  thrive  here  they  have 
always  in  mind  the  terror  and  misery  "over  there"  at  the  hands 
of  the  "unspeakable  Turk."  For  the  aid  given  by  Americans, 
of  aU  sorts  and  conditions,  Armenians  here  have  only  gratitude 
and  praise.  At  the  same  time  Armenians  themselves  are  ever 
mindful  of  their  families,  relatives,  and  friends  in  their  distrest 
country.  After  the  massacres  of  1895-96  the  Armenian  Benevo- 
lent Association  was  organized  in  Egypt  to  help  Armenians 
remaining  in  the  homeland  by  supplying  villages  with  schools, 
orphanages,  wdth  live  stock,  and  agricultural  implements.  All 
such  succor  had  to  be  given  secretly  because  of  the  Turkish 
domination.  For  some  years  the  contributions  through  this 
organization  averaged  $15,000  per  year.  The  Armenian  is 
rare  w'ho  is  not  a  member  of  this  society  and  the  subscriptions 
range  from  $3  a  j'ear — or  25  cents  per  month — upward.    Through 


exceptional  effort  in  1916  the  association  sent  abroad  $300,000; 
in  1917  $500,000,  in  the  past  year  $1,000,000.  The  explanation 
for  this  is  simple.  Apart  from  the  ruination  of  land  and  industry 
by  the  Turks  some  Armenians  have  lost  by  massacre  or  priva- 
tion from  ten  to  flfteen  members  of  their  family  and  relatives 

HOW  ARMENIANS  TAKE  ROOT  HERE— Seven  thousand 
miles  away  by  perilous  journey  of  rail  and  water  lies  Armenia, 
from  which  many  natives  escaped  as  proscribed  citizens.  Married 
men  with  their  families  incline  rapidly  to  become  naturalized 
and  settle  here  for  good.  Single  men,  especially  those  of  the 
age  of  nineteen  or  over  whose  occupation  does  not  easily  permit 
them  to  learn  English,  are  disposed  to  go  back  to  rejoin  their 
families  or  to  marry  a  wife  they  can  understand  when  she  talks. 
Nevertheless,  many  bring  their  wives  back  to  this  country  and 
others  return  because  they  have  learned  to  love  the  freedom 
and  comforts  of  life  in  the  United  States.  Many  Armenians 
go  back  home  to  protect  their  property  interests  or  those  of  their 
family  and  relatives. 

LITERACY  AND  EDUCATION— The  percentage  of  literacy 
among  the  Armenians  is  much  higher  than  among  some  other 
immigrant  races.  Judged  by  the  Armenian  language,  the 
percentage  of  Uterates  is  more  than  90  per  cent.,  and  judged 
by  the  English  language  it  is  estimated  at  60  per  cent.  Armenian 
children  are  brought  up  in  the  public  schools,  and  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  a  goodly  proportion  of  them  follow  on  through  high 
school,  where  their  rating  is  good.  The  children  are  natm-ally 
bilingiial,  tho,  as  has  been  the  ease  with  other  races,  they  inchne 
to  talk  EngUsh  in  preference  to  their  mother  tongue  because 
of  their  associations  away  from  home.  Oddly  enough  the 
parents,  in  their  contact  with  the  children,  incline  to  pick  up 
English  words  and  phrases,  so  that  intercourse  sometimes  be- 
comes spotted  with  quaint  Armenian-EngUsh  combinations  of 
expression.  The  hteracy  rating  of  the  Armenians  is  not  to  be 
siu"prized  at,  because  they  are  known  as  a  studious  race.  Not 
a  few  who  have  passed  the  age  of  school  days  and  are  employed 
in  working  hours  acquire  an  American  education  by  attending 
night  school.  There  is  record  of  one  Armenian  who,  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  went  to  night  school  to  learn  English.  As  another 
cultural  influence,  we  are  told  that  nearly  every  Armenian 
family  here  reads  one  or  two  Armenian  papers,  of  which  there 
are  two  dailies,  several  weeklies,  some  biweeklies,  and  a  few 
monthly  magazines. 

RELIGION — It  has  been  said  above  that  one  of  the  factors  in 
Armenian  immigration  has  been  education  by  Christian  mis- 
sionaries. To-day  there  are  more  than  fifty  Armenian  ministers 
who  are  pastors  of  American  Protestant  churches  in  this  coun- 
try. Most  Armenians  who  adopt  Protestantism  incline  to 
become  CongregationaUsts  or  Pi'esbyterians,  largely  the  former. 
Then  there  is  the  Armenian  Orthodo.x  Church,  which  is  the 
national  chm-ch,  and  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  Armenians  are 
Roman  Catholics.  From  75  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  nation 
is  said  to  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Church. 

POLITICS — In  American  poUtics  the  Armenians  are  vari- 
ously Democrats  or  Republicans.  There  are  a  few  Socialists, 
whose  aim  is  chiefly  the  social  reconstruction  of  Armenia. 
These  Socialists  are  not  at  all  defeatists,  and  are  violently  anti- 
German  and  anti-Turkish.  As  soon  as  the  wat"  began  they  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  some  prominent  American  Socialists,  in 
dissociating  themselves  from  the  so-called  "international" 
ideals  of  the  SociaUsts.  As  [to  the  reconstruction  of  Armenia 
and  the  retiu-n  of  the  younger  and  more  active  men  to  the  home 
country,  we  are  reminded  that  two  conditions  are  indispensable 
— political  freedom  and  economic  security.  The  Armenian 
National  Union,  which  is  a  coalition  of  several  Armenian  societies 
in  this  country,  was  not  so  long  ago  established  with  this  chief 
object.  From  well-informed  Armenians  we  learn  that  the  \^ish 
of  the  people  is  to  be  done  now  and  forever  with  the  "unspeak- 
able Turk."  To  this  end  they  would  have  Armenia  for  the 
Armenians  marked  off  on  strict  geographical  lines.  They 
realize  that  it  will  take  years  for  them  to  become  successfully 
autonomous,  and  it  is  reported  that  they  would  not  object  to 
some  such  protectorate  as  we  established  in  Cuba  after  tho 
Spanish-American  War.  If  any  country  outside  were  to  have 
authority  in  Armenia  they  would  prefer  the  United  States.  But 
they  are  fixt  in  their  determination  to  be  nationally  self-deter- 
mined and  believe  that  the  old  order  must  yield  to  the  new. 
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Every  Woman  Needs  This  Free  Book 

Let  us  send  it  to  you.     It  tells  how  to  do  plain  uphol- 
stery of  furniture,  and  to  make  many  useful  and  beautiful 


conveniences  \n\ 


th 


DU  PONT 
MRIKQij 


ILI^  U   &     PAT   Q/r, 


Craftsman  Quality 

If  you  can  drive  tacks  with  a  hammer,  you  can  re-upholster  a  dining  chair,  a  plain  stuffed 
chair,  or  a  lounge,  convert  a  faded  screen  into  a  handsome  Fabrikoid  screen,  make  a  shoe 
box,  or  a  shirtwaist  box,  cover  tables,  and  in  many  other  ways  use  this  handsome,  luxurious, 
leathery  upholstery  material  to  brighten  and  modernize  your  home. 

Craftsman  Fabrikoid  is  on  sale  in  some  department  and  furniture  stores.  \A/e  want  to 
put  it  on  sale  in  all  of  them  by  developing  a  large  retail  demand  among  those  who  know 
its  beauty  and  economy. 

If  you  cannot  buy  Craftsman  Fabrikoid  in  your  town,  we  will  mail  you  a  piece  25 
inches  square,  ample  to  cover  almost  any  chair  seat  or  cushion,  for  $1,00.  State  whether 
you  want  plain  black,  or  Spanish  leather  effect  in  brown,  green,  red,  or  blue  tones.  Also 
please  name  your  local  upholstery  goods  dealer. 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company 


Wilmington,   Delaware 


New  Toronto,  Canada 


-The  Principal  Du  Pont  Products  Are  :- 


Explosives:  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Sporting.  Chemicals:  Pyroxylin  Solutions,  Ethers,  Bronzing  Liquids,  Coal  Tar  Distillates, 
Commercial  Acids,  Alums,  Lithopone,  etc.  Leather  Substitutes:  Fabrikoid  Upholstery,  Rayntite  Top  Material,  Fairfield  Rubber 
Cloth.  Pyroxylin  Plastics:  Transparent,  Shell  and  ivory  Pyra-lin,  Py-ra-lin  Specialties,  Challenge  Cleanable  Collars  and 
CufFs.  Paints  and  Varnishes:  For  Industrial  and  Home  Uses.  Pigments  and  Colors  in  Oil:  For  industrial  Uses.  Stains, 
Fillers,  Lacquers,  and  Enamels:  For  Industrial  and  Home  Uses.    Dyestuffs:  Coal  Tar  Dyestuffs,  Dye  Bases,  and  intermediates. 

For  full  information  address.   Advertising  Division,  E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  6-  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


LONG  tradition  ends  the  Christmas 
^  festival  with  Twelfth  Night,  or  the 
Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  with  its  memories 
of  the  Three  Kings,  whose  bones — so  the 
legend  has  it — ^repose  in  Cologne,  and  so 
this  year  the  Three  Kings  are  our  Allies. 
The  London  Athenceum  quotes  a  fine  poem 
about  them  from  the  pen  of  the  Belgian 
patriot  who  has  not  lived  to  enjoy  the 
long-looked-f or  victory : 

THE  THREE  KINGS 

By  Emile  Cajimaekts 

Three  Wise  Men  followed  the  Star, 

Caspar,   Melchior,    and   Ballhasar. — Longfellow. 

There's  a  far-away  sound  behind  the  hill. 

The  russet  hill  in  the  blue  of  the  night: 

The  Star's  at  the  head  and  the  moon  at  the  tail 

Of  the  tinkling  of  crystalline  bells. 

One  camel,  two  camels,  three  camels  come 

— The  Star  at  the  head  and  the  moon  at  the  tail — ■ 

Three  big  humps  and  three  great  Kings, 

All  sUver  and  gold  in  the  blue  of  the  night. 

To  the  dancing  tame  of  the  crystalline  bells, 
Gaspard's   beard   in   the   wind,    IMelchior's   arms 

like  a  cross. 
They  trot  swiftly  down  from  the  top  of  the  hill 
Where  Balthazar's  straining  his  eyes  to  the  Star. 

"At  Thy  feet  we  lay  our  scepters  down, 

Oiu-  crowns  in  Thy  arms  and  our  hearts  in  Thy 

hands, 
And  we  bring  to  Thee  myrrh  and  the  fine,  fine 

gold 
And  sweet  odors  of  frankincense. 

"  Hither  Wfe  come  from  the  end  of  the  world 

— CUnk-clank  through   the  snow,   clink-clank   in 

the  cold — • 
Following  forever  the  vagabond  Star, 
And  we  himgcr  for  Thee!" 

This  beautiful  tale  of  thje  gifts  beyond 
computation  which  the  soldiers  have 
brought  to  Christ  appeared  in  the  London 
Spectator: 

EPIPHANY  VISION 

{In  the  irord) 

By  Mary  Adair-Macdonald 

This  is  the  night  of  a  Star. 

Dusk  grow  window  and  wall; 

A  Cross  unseen  floats  red  o'er  the  wrack  of  war; 

Silences  fall 

In  the  house  where  the  wounded  are. 

"Good-night  to  all!" 

Then  I  pause  awhile  by  the  open  door,  and  see 
Their  patient  faces,  pale  through  the  blue  smoke- 
rings. 
On  the  night  of  Epiphany. 
But  who  are  these,  who  are  changed  utterly. 
Wearing  a  look  of  Kings? 

Brothers,  whence  do  ye  come? 
Royal  and  stOl,  what  Star  have  ye  looked  upon? 
— "  From  hill  and  valley,  from  many  a  city  home 
We  came,  we  endured  tUl  the  last  of  strength  was 

gone. 
Over  the  narrow  sea. 
But  what  of  a  Star?     We  have  only  fought  for 

home 
And  babes  on  the  mother's  knee." 
(Their  silence  saith.) 

— Brothers,  what  do  ye  bring 

To  the  Christ  Whom  Kings  adored? — "We 
can  not  tell. 

We  might  have  fashioned  once  some  simple  thing ; 

Once  we  were  swift,  who  now  are  very  slow; 

AVe  were  skilled  of  hand,  who  bear  the  sphnt 
and  the  shng. 

We  gave  no  thought  to  pain,  in  the  year  ago. 

Who  since  have  passed  through  Hell. 

But  what  should  we  bring  Him  now— we,  dere- 
licts nigh  past  mending?" 


(Frankincense,  myrrh,  and  gold; 

Winds  His  choristers,  worlds  aboiU  His  knee.  .  .  . 

Hath  He  room  at  all  in  His  awful  Treasury 

For  the  gifts  our  Kings  unfold 

That  can  ne'er  be  told?) 

This  is  the  night  of  a  Star. 

This  is  the  long  road's  ending. 

They  are  sleeping  now;  they  have  brought  their 

warrior  best 
To  the  Lord  their  God  Who  made  them ; 
And  lo!  He  hath  repaid  them 
With  rest. — 

This  is  the  night  of  a  Star. 

The  laugh  that  rmgs  through  torment,  the  ready 

jest. 
Valor  and  youth,  lost  hope,  and  a  myriad  dreams 
Splendidly  given — 

He  hath  taken  up  to  the  inmost  heart  of  Heaven. 
And  now — while  the  night  grows  cold,   and  the 

ward-Are  gleams 
Yoti  may  guess  the  tender  smile  as  He  walketh 

hidden 
In  the  place  where  His  Wise  Ones  are. 

Woman  is  not  always  in  this  exalted 
mood,  not  even  after  months  of  nursing. 
Witness  Esther  Duff  in  her  "Bohemian 
Glass"  (Blackwell,  Oxford)  where  she  has 
a  spasm  of  jealousy: 

OF  A  CERTAIN  GREEN-EYED  MONSTER 

By  Esther  Lilian-  Duff 
Charles  gave  Elizabeth  a  Dodo, 

Charles  never  offered  one  to  me — 
The  loveliest  lemon-colored  Dodo, 

With  the  greenest  eyes  that  you  could  wish  to 
see. 

Xow  it  isn't  that  I'm  doubting  if  Charles  loves  me. 
And  I  know  that  he  would  ask  me  out  to  tea. 

But  he  did  give  Elizabeth  a  Dodo, 

And  he  never  even  offered  one  to  me. 

As  a  contrast  here  is  something  es- 
sentially feminine  from  Stnith's  Magazine: 

THE  MING  TEA   SET 

By  Aline  Michaelis 
It  stands  upon  my  table  there 
With  such  a  quaint  and  artless  air. 
Within  its  yellow  garden-close 
Twin  turquoise  ladies,  so  demure. 
Tread  purple  bridges  miniature, 
To  pluck  a  glowing,  golden  rose. 

One  would  not  dream  to  see  them  smile. 
Those  turquoise  maids  with  witcliing  wile. 
That  some  six  hundred  years  have  sped 
Since  first  they  saw  Springs  blo.ssoming 
When  came  the  dynasty  of  Ming, 
And  Kublai  Khan's  hordes  fought  and  fled. 

Himg-Wu,  the  Son  of  Heaven,  is  dead. 
His  temples  dust,  his  glory  fled; 
That  potter,  too,  at  King-te-chen, 
Who  wrought  with  such  consummate  art 
In  centuries  past  each  smallest  part. 
Will  paint  nor  rose,  nor  maid  again. 

Strange,  kings  and  dynasties  are  gone. 

And  still  this  fragile  tiling  lives  on. 

As  tho  Death's  self  it  could  defy! 

The  mind  that  planned,  the  hand  that  wrought 

Ars  naught,  ay,  even  less  than  naught 

To  beauty's  inunortaUty. 

Carl  Sandburg's  new  volume,  "Corn- 
huskers"  (Henry  Holt,  New  York),  has 
these  delicate  lines: 

SIXTEEN  MONTHS 

By  Carl  Sandburg 

On  the  lips  of  the  child  Janet  float  changing  dreams, 

It  is  a  thin  spiral  of  blue  smoke, 

A  morning  camp-fire  at  a  mountain  lake. 


On  the  lips  of  the  child  Janet 
Wisps  of  haze  on  ten  miles  of  corn, 
Young  hght   blue   calls   to  yoimg   light   gold   of 
morning. 


The  aftermath  of  war  has  left  us  still 
with  food-problems.  War-diet — from  which 
we  hope  to  escape  soon — is  responsible  for 
this  pathetic  plaint.  It  was  found  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News: 

THE  PATRIOT   DINES 

By  K.\tharine  Lee  Bates 

I'm  a  patriot; 

I'll  not  find  fault  with  my  dinner. 

IMy  lady  of  Camelot 

Is  Ukewise  a  patriot. 

The  soup  is  too  thin;  I'm  not. 

Alack!     I  shall  soon  be  thinner. 

But  I  am  a  patriot; 

I'll  not  find  faiUt  with  my  dinner. 

I  am  a  patriot, 

Tlunking  high  thoughts  Uke  Plato. 

We  must  be  tlirlfty — Wliat! 

As  I  am  a  patriot. 

Notliing  but  shad!     Great  Scott  I 

Carrots  and  boiled  potato! 

But  I  am  a  patriot. 

Thinking  liigh  thoughts  like  Plato. 

A  few  words  on  the  subject  from  Punch: 

A  RATIONAL  CONCLUSION 

Not  long  ago  I  viewed  with  nnich  misgiving 

]My  form  once  typical  of  manly  grace. 
And  paler  grew  the  smUe  born  of  good  living 

As  rose  my  weight  at  an  alarming  pace; 
Now,  as  I  draw  my  frugal  war-time  ration 

And  view  a  figure  once  more  trim  and  svelte. 
I  deem  the  foe — qiute  in  the  Teuton  fashion — 

Once  more  has  vainly  struck  below  the  belt. 

From  one  of  the  Greenwich  Village 
clarions  of  a  new  world — The  Pagan — 
comes  this  truthful  picture  of  the  singers  of 
the  new  songs: 

WE 

By  Joseph  U.  Harris 

We  are  the  singers 
Who  of  our  great  love  have  made 
A  strange,  unlettered  song. 
And  have  sung  it. 

Silently. 

We  are  the  singers. 

Singing  our  poor  hearts  out  in  desolation. 

Scaling  with  weak  ladders  of  song 

The  high  wall  of  the  world ; 

Battling  hopelessly 

With  ignorance,  and  meeting 

Ignominious  defeat. 

We  are  the  singers 

Who  of  our  great  desire  have  simg 

Strange  melodies 

That  end  in  discord. 

Finally  a  war-echo  from  Poetry: 

TAPS 

By  B.ajker  Brownell 

Into  pure  night 

A  strand  of  golden  sound 

Weaves  a  design. 

Life  woven  in  sound 
Is  night  and  song. 

Pathos — of  a  soul — 
Inspires  the  darkness. 


i 


i 
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Fruit-Juice  Essences 
Sealed  in  Glass 

A  Bottle  in  Each  Package 


For  Desserts 
and  Salads 

The  NeW'Style 
Gelatine  Dainty 


Fresh  Fruit  Desserts — 2  Cents 


Jiffy-Jell  brings  you  a  real-fruit  dessert,  richly 
flavored  with  fruit-juice  essence,  at  a  cost  of  two 
cents  per  serving. 

The  flavors  come  in  liquid  form  —  in  vials  —  a  bottle 
in  each  package.  They  are  made  by  condensing  fruit 
juices,  and  are  kept  fragrant  and  fresh  in  glass. 

The  flavors  are  rich  and  abundant.  We  use  half  a 
Pineapple  to  make  the  flavor  for  one  dessert.  We 
use  65  Loganberries  to  flavor  another. 

You  get  the  delights  and  the  healthfulness  of  fruit, 
at  a  fraction  of  what  fruit  costs.     You  get  them  now 
when  fruit  is  high  and 
when   you  need   fruit 
most. 


Think  of  having  real-fruit  desserts,  rich  in  fruit 
essence,  at  such  little   cost   and   effort  in  midwinter. 

Lime-Fruit  For  Salads 

Lime-fruit  flavor  makes  a  tart,  green  salad  jell. 
Serve  with  your  salads  or  mix  the  salad  in  before 
cooling.  Or  mix  in  meat  scraps  and  make  a  zestful 
meat  loaf  —  meat  in  aspic. 

Mint  Jiffy-Jell  is  a  garnish  jell  for  roast  lamb  or 
cold  meats. 

Trial  Offer 


121/2  Cents 
Per  Dinner 

A  package  of  Jiffy- 
Jell  serves  six  people 
in  mold  form,  or  12  if 
you  whip  the  jell.  It 
costs  less  than  fruit- 
less desserts. 

It  is  prepared  in  an 
instant.  Simply  add 
boiling  water,  then 
the  flavor  from  the 
vial. 


We  Give  Molds 


Style  6  Style  S  Style  4 

Individual  Dessert  Molds  Made  of  Pure  Aluminum 

Assorted  Styles  —See  Offers  Below 


To  urge  a  trial  of 
Jiffy-Jell  we  offer  molds 
worth  much  more  than 
it  costs  you.  Try  two  of 
the  flavors.  Try  Logan- 
berry or  Pineapple  for  a 
dessert,  and  either  Lime 
or  Mint.  Then  tell  us 
which  molds  you  want. 

Do  this  today.  Cut  out 
the  coupon  so  you  won't 
forget.  You  are  missing 
more  than  you  know 
while  you  lack  Jiffy- 
Jell.  There  was  never 
anything  half  so  good 
in  gelatine  desserts. 


10  Flavors 
in  Glass  Vials 

Bottle  in  Each  Package 
Mint         Lime 


For  Mint 
Jell 


For  Salad 
Jell 


Raspberry 

Cherry 

Loganberry 

Strawberry 

Pineapple 

Orange 

Lemon 

For  DesBerts 

Also  Coffee 
Flavor 

Two  Packages 
for  25  Cents 


Mold  Offers 

Buy  from  your  grocer  two  packages 
of  Jiffy-Jell.  Then  send  this  coupon  to  us. 

Enclose  10c — cost  of  mailing  only — 
and  we  will  mail  you  three  individual 
dessert  molds  as  we  picture. 

Or  enclose  20c  and  we  will  send  six 
molds— enough  to  serve  a  full  package 
of  Jiffy-Jell.     The   value  is  60c  per   set. 

Or  enclose  10c— cost  of  mailing  only— 
and  we  will  send  your  choice  of  these 
larger  aluminum  molds,  valued  at  50c 
each: 

Pint  Dessert  Mold,  heart-shaped.  (B) 

Or  Pint  Dessert  Mold,  fluted.  (C) 

Or6-PortionVegetableSaladMold.(D) 

Or  6-Portion  Fruit  Salad  Mold.    (E) 


L.  D.-385 


Write  plainly-^ 
give  full.addrcss. 

Your  Name 


Mail  Us  This  Coupon 

When  You    Buy   Jiffy -Jell    From   Your   Grocer 

I  have  today  received  two  packagesTof  Jiffy- 
Jell  from 


[Name  of  Grocer] 

Now  I  enclose cents,  for  which  mail  me 

the  following  molds  as  per  your  offer: 


[State  Molds  Wanted] 


Address    

Be  sure  you  get  Jiffy-Jell,  with  package  like  picture.    Nothing  else  has  true-fruit 
flavors  in  vials.     Mail  coupon  to 

Waukesha  Pure  Food  Company,  Waukesha.  Wisconsin 
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To  those  who 
tried  to  buy  this 
Fire  Extinguisher 
during  the  war! 


LAST  year  the  public  had  to  come  second  on  fire  extinguishers. 
J  The  vital  need  of  protecting  government  production  against 
fire  risk  was  the  one  consideration. 

But  now,  because  the  government  realizes  the  tremendous  economic  waste  of 
fire,  the  authorities  have  been  quick  to  lift  the  safeguards  that  assured  their 
own  supply.  So  now  the  Johns-Manville  Fire  Extingfuisher  is  again  available 
to  the  general  public 

And  with  property  values  greater  than  ever  before,  it  is  your  duty,  and  every 
man's,  to  have  at  hand  the  means  of  killing  the  little  fire  at  the  start. 

To  be  certain  of  this  means  to  know — not  guess — that  your  extingfuisher  will 
operate  instantly,  easily  and  under  every  circumstance. 

The  Johns-Manville  is  the  only  extinguisher  that  may  be  discharged  accu- 
rately and  continuously  in  either  of  two  ^rays.  If  the  fire  is  accessible,  pump 
it  as  with  an  ordinary  extinguisher,  but  if  hard  to  get  at  or  if  the  operator  is  in 
cramped  quarters,  the  stream  can  be  discharged  by  air  pressure,  allowing 
the  extinguisher  to  be  aimed  as  easily  as  the  nozzle  of  a  garden  hose. 

You  may  never  realize  the  importance  of  this  feature  until  the  crisis  comes, 
but  in  many  fires,  in  chimneys,  behind  stoves,  on  electrical  short  circuits,  etc., 
it  makes  all  the  difference  between  safety  and  disaster. 

When  you  need  it,  is  too  late  to  buy  a  fire  extinguisher. 

Dealers  everywhere  handle  the  Johns-Manville. 

In  spite  of  high  raw  material  costs  the  price  has  not  advanced. 

P   •        $in  $10.50West 
rrice      XVF   of  the  Rockies 

In  Canada  $12.  West  of  Calgary  $12.50 
Brass  or  Nickel.    Bracket  included. 


Our  liberal  policy  of  jobber-dealer  protection 
TDill  interest  the  trade.    Write  us. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
10  Factories  —  Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 
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Serves  in  G>nservation 


WORKERS   IN   DEFENSE  OF 
THE   Y.  M.  C.  A. 

{Continued  from  page  32) 

have  always  manifested  the  deepest  con- 
cern, and  no  chm-ch  service  could  be  more 
solemn  ppr  more  reverent  than  these  I 
have  attended.  And  large  crowds  attend- 
ed, too.  It  is  not  right  to  publicly  make 
the  statement  which  the  article  carries, 
that  the  boys  don't  attend.  It  is  false; 
they  do 

"The  author's  actual  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  in  camp  Ufe  is  based,  first  on  his 
own  observation  in  three  camps,  and  on 
letters  from  his  friends.  To  draw  general 
conclusions  which  shall  apply  to  all  camps 
in  this  country  and  to  make  sweeping  as- 
sertions which  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
work  overseas  is  to  step  entirely  outside  the 
bounds  of  reasonable  deduction.  The  author 
is,  by  his  own  confession,  not  sufficiently 
informed  to  discuss  a  subject  which  carries 
with  it  such  tremendous  consequences. 

"The  article  itself  is  distorted.  The 
premise  is  wrong.  No  man  with  even  a 
grain  of  actual  knowledge  of  such  a  great 
organization  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  could  pos- 
sibly be  guilty  of  beheving  that  any  of  its 
most  ardent  devotees  would  ever  seriously 
assert  that  it  is  the  'one  organization,  in  a 
world  war,  with  no  flaw  or  defect  or  spot 
or  any  such  thing  to  mar  it.'  Such  an 
assertion  is  the  height  of  foUj'.  The 
'Y'  workers  come  from  everywhere,  from 
every  denomination.  Who  ever  dreamed 
they  or  the  organization  were  perfect? 
Even  if  some  one,  in  an  insane  moment, 
should  have  uttered  the  statement,  no  man 
save  a  foolish  man  would  attach  any 
weight  to  it." 

The  letter  reaching  us  from  Camp  Lewis, 
Washington,  signed  by  the  Religious  Work 
Director,  expressly  requests  us  to  publish 
a  few  facts  concerning  the  religious  work 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Camp  Lewis.  The 
Director  here  thinks  he  divines  in  the  writer 
of  the  Churchman  article  an  "extreme  sac- 
ramentarian,"  with  whose  opinion  he  has 
no  quarrel.  He  does,  however,  take  issue 
as  to  "several  questions  of  fact." 

"He  states  first  that  there  is  'a  lack  of 
distinctness  between  religious  ser%'ices  and 
recreational  acti\ities.'  This  is  contrary 
to  my  experience  in  Camp  Lewis  and  sev- 
eral other  camps  of  the  West.  All  day 
Sunday  and  one  week-day  evening  are  set 
entirely  apart  for  exclusively  religious 
services  with  which  nothing  must  conflict. 
It  is  true  that  occasionally  a  religious 
message  is  interjected  during  other  pro- 
grams, such  as  between  movie-reels.  To 
some  it  might  seem  incongruous  to  pre- 
sent a  religious  talk  of  five  minutes  be- 
tween two  reels  of  'Charlie  Chaplin.' 
It  might  shock  the  sensibilities  of  some 
good  people  to  have  an  audience  strike  up 
'Katy,'  immediately  after  singing  'Nearer 
My  God  to  Thee.'  But  the  boys  in  khaki 
have  no  such  nice  sense  of  conventional- 
ities. They  do  not  draw  a  fine  Une  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  sacred  and  the 
secular.  Their  souls  are  not  troubled 
when  a  prayer  is  ofl'ered  during  a  boxing 
and  wrestling  prograin.  It  does  not  re- 
quire a  long,  studied  process  to  wrench 
them  into  a  spiritual  frame  of  mind.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  beautiful  and 
elaborate  perquisites  in  order  to  create  a 
religious  atmosphere  in  an  army  camp. 
There  wouldn't  be  many  such  services  if  it 
were!  The  soldier  has  learned  that  he 
doesn't  need  a  long  pause  to  iron  out  his 
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face  in  order  to  be  in  the  spirit  of  prayer 
when  prayer-meetings  are  'tacked  on  the 
end  of  stunt  nights  with  no  intermission.' 
There  may  have  been  a  good  military 
reason  why  the  prayer  of  the  man  in  the 
depot  brigade  was  unwise.  Perhaps  the 
emotions  of  the  raw  recruits  should  not 
have  been  stirred  up  by  publicly  telling 
God  how  lonely  and  homesick  they  all  were. 

"The  author's  second  criticism  is  that 
there  'is  no  such  thing  as  reverence  in 
most  *Y'  religious  meetings.'  I  shall  have 
to  take  issue  with  the  writer  as  to  the  facts. 
In  our  distinctly  religious  ser\'ices  we  do 
everything  possible  to  foster  the  spirit  of 
reverence.  Carpets  are  placed  upon  the 
floor.  Secretaries  are  at  each  door  to 
warn  the  boys  to  'get  on  their  toes.'  A 
pulpit  and  other  appropriate  furniture  are 
placed  upon  the  platform.  There  is  often 
a  choir.  The  pianist,  usually  a  former 
church  organist,  commences  the  service 
with  a  voluntary.  Then  all  join  in  the 
Doxology.  There  is  a  responsive  service, 
and  the  repeating  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
unison.  Everything  possible  is  done  at 
these  distinctively  church-services  to  make 
the  boys  feel  that  they  have  attended,  not  a 
'sing,'  not  a  live  talk,  but  such  a  service  as 
they  used  to  attend  in  their  home  church. 
When  they  go  to  their  barracks  with  that 
glowing  feeling  which  accompanies  one 
from  a  properly  ordered  service,  they  write 
home  that  they  'have  been  to  church,' 
and  they  mean  it  just  as  it  sounds  to  the 
folks  at  home. 

"In  the  'Y'.  buildings  in  Camp  Lewis 
the  communion  is  frequently  administered 
and  the  rite  of  baptism  is  given  to  those 
desiring  it,  always  by  the  ordained  chap- 
lains. Many  boys,  at  the  request  of  their 
home  church,  have,  on  confession  of  their 
faith,  been  received  formally  into  church 
membership  at  our  public  services.  Many 
a  parent  has  received  with  keen  joy,  and 
many  a  pastor  with  deep  satisfaction,  the 
word  that  certain  boys  before  going  across 
to  the  battle-front  became  members  of 
the  church  in  which  they  were  brought  up, 
being  properly  received  for  that  church 
at  a  service  in  the  'Y.' 

"The  third  objection  of  our  critic  that 
we  are  'slangy'  would  indicate  that  he 
felt  that  Y.  M.  C.  A.  religioiis  -  M'ork 
secretaries  were  not  of  an  intellectual 
type.  The  roster  of  those  secretaries  at 
Camp  Lewis  would  quicklj'^  disillusion 
him.  We  have  on  our  religious  -  work 
staff  at  present  one  college  president,  a 
college  professor,  a  noted  Chautauqua 
lecturer,  the  pastor  of  a  leading  church 
in  Honolulu,  an  evangelist  who  has  held 
missions  in  several  of  the  largest  cities  of 
Europe,  and  prominent  pastors  of  a  de- 
nomination which  is  noted  for  its  outstand- 
ing intellectuality.  Among  our  secretaries 
since  my  coming  to  Camp  Lewis  have  been 
two  Episcopal  Bishops.  The  Bible  study 
course  which  is  used  in  the  Western  can- 
tonments is  a  scholarly  production  writ- 
ten by  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Chicago,  the  pastor  of  the  great 
Central  Union  church  of  Honolulu,  and  a 
brilliant     student     of     Union     Seminary. 

"The  author  states  that  'the  signing  of 
decision  cards  and  war-rolls  is,  as  it  is 
usually  done,  a  fruitless,  a  meaningless 
thing.'  It  may  have  been  a  just  criticism 
in  the  past  that  'the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  always 
trying  to  get  a  man  to  sign  something,' 
and  that  without  much  meaning  attached 
to  the  signing.  But  recently  the  policy  of 
the  Religious  Work  Department  has  been 
to  discoiu-age  all  indiscriminate  signing. 
Secretaries  are  forbidden  to  have  the  war- 
roll  signed  in  public  meetings.  Such  sign- 
ing is  only  done  after  personal  consultation, 


JiUtle  'H/f/omen 

THAT  glorious    mop  of  reddish   hair,  with 
the  glint  of  gold  in  it. 

Those  dark,  shining  tresses,  velvety  black. 

These  rich  masses  of  chestnut  curls. 

jWhat  will  they  look  like  when  the  little 
women  of  today  have  little  women  of  their  own.? 

A  serious  question — that.  But  you  can  fore- 
cast the  future  pretty  accurately  right  now — if 
you  are  careful  to  shampoo  the  little  folks'  heads 
systematically — with  Packer's  Tar  Soap. 

Yes,  *' Packer's" — for  this  pure,  piiie-tar  sham- 
poo soap  could  not  cause  the  slightest  injury  to 
even  the  finest  and  most  delicate  baby  ringlets — 
nor  to  the  tenderest  and  most  sensitive  baby  scalp. 

Start  using  ** Packer's"  today.  "You  cannot 
begin  too  early" — as  every  sensible  mother  knows. 
Send  I OG  for  sample  half-cake. 

Write  for  our  Manual,  "The  Hair  and  Scalp — Modern  Care  and 
Treatment,"  36  pages  of  practical  information.      Sent  free  on  request. 

PACKElCS  TAR  SOAP 

PACKER'S  LIQUID  TAR  SOAP,  delicately  perfumed,  cleanses 
delightfully  and  refreshes  the  scalp  —  keeping  the  hair  soft  and  attractive. 
Liberal  sample  bottle  lo  cents. 

THE     PACKER     MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Department      84A,    81      Fulton     Street,     New    York    City 
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A  GAHPAIGN  TO  PROTECT  YOU  IN  BUYING 


ALPH  Waldo  Emerson, 

speaking   in   one    of  his 
essays    of   a    distinguished 
man,  said:  *'He  is  put  to- 
gether  like  a  Waltham  Watch." 

No  finer  tribute  was  ever  paid 
this  American  masterpiece  than 
when  the  Sage  of  Concord  used 
it  as  the  symbolic  character  of 
greatness. 

The  Waltham  Watch  repre- 
sents  the  genius  of  many  men 
whose  inventive  faculties  have 
been  concentrated  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century  to 
make  it  the  wonderful  time- 
keeping device  it  is. 

Among  these  famous  watch  makers 
and  inventors  is  enshrined  the  name 
of  Duane  H.  Church  —  a  man  whose 
marvelous  grasp  of  the  principles  of 
mechanics  filled  the  great  shops  at 
Waltham,  Massachusetts,  with  ex- 
clusive machinery  that  performs 
miracles  of  accurate  and  delicate 
work  which  the  human  hand  could 
not  equal. 

Many  of  these  machines  are  awe 
inspiring  to   the    beholder.      One    of 


Duane  H.  Churchy  famous  inventor  who  fitted  ttie  great 
shops  at  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  with  exclusive  watch- 
making machinery  that  performs  miracles  of  accurate  and 
delicate  work  which  the  human  hand  could  never  equal. 


them  will  do  the  work  of  a  hundred 
skilled  workmen  —  do  it  better  and 
with  greater  accuracy.  They  demon- 
strate American  mechanical  skill  at 
perfection. 

To  see  these  machines  is  to  know  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt  why 
Waltham  is  the  "  World's  Watch  Over 
Time,"  and  why  the  foreign-built  watch 
cannot  compare  with  it  in  time-keeping 
dependability. 


WALTHAM 

THE  WORLDS    WATCH    OVER    TIME 


TO  INSTRUCT  YOU  IN  CHOOSINGTOUR  WATCH 


The  buying  of  a  watch  is  an  im- 
portant matter.  It  is  an  invest- 
ment in  time-keeping.  And  time 
is  the  most  valuable  possession 
of  man. 

Very  few  people  know  anything 
about  watches. 

The  *' works,"  or  mechanism,  of  a 
watch  is  a  mystery.  Yet  we  can 
truthfully  say,  **A  watch  is  only 
as  good  as  its  works." 

You  buy  a  watch  for  one  thing  —  to 
keep  correct  time  for  you  —  to  tell  it  to 
you  with  dependability  any  moment  of 
the  day  or  night. 

A  good  watch  must  have  something 
more  than  good  looks  —  it  must  have 
good  "  works." 

Millions  of  people  imagine  that  the 
"best"  watch  is  made  abroad  —  or,  at 
any  rate,  that  its  works  are  imported 
from  there. 

Yet,  in  competitive  horological  tests  at 
the  world's  great  Expositions,  Waltham 
has  not  only  defeated  these  watches  of 
foreign  origin,  but  all  other  watches  as 
well. 

In  a  series  of  advertisements  we  are 
going  to  show  Americans  that  there  is  a 
watch  built  in  the  United  States  whose 
time-keeping  mechanism  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  foreign-built  watch,  — 


A  watch  that  is  easily  and  reason- 
ably repaired  because  its  parts  are 
standardized,  — 

A  watch  that  represents  Ameri- 
can leadership  in  mechanical 
skill,— 

A  watch  that  has  revolutionized 
the  art  of  watch  making  and  as- 
sured accurate  and  dependable 
time-keeping. 

In  this  important  series'  of  adver- 
tisements we  are  going  to  take  you 
through  the  "works"  of  a  Waltham 
watch;  lay  bate  those  hidden  superi- 
orities which  have  led  the  horological 
experts  of  the  greatest  nations  of  five 
continents  to  choose  Waltham  as  the 
watch  for  the  use  of  their  government 
railroads. 

We  are  going  to  strip  away  theory  and 
show  you  facts  —  every  part  from  the 
frame  to  the  dial,  hands  and  case. 

When  you  finish  reading  these  advertise- 
ments, which  will  appear  regularly  in  the 
leading  periodicals  and  magazines,  you 
will  walk  up  to  your  jeweler's  counter 
and  demand  the  watch  you  want  —  be- 
cause you  will  know  how  it  is  built  and 
why  it  is  superior  to  the  foreign  watch. 
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Look   for   these    advertisements, 
them. 


Read 


WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVEFt  TIA\E 


^^m. 
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a  calm  presentation,  and  when  the  Secre- 
tarj'  is  assured  that  the  signer  knows  just 
what  he  is  doing. 

"The  author  says:  'From  what  I  have 
seen  in  most  camps  the  crowds  at  religious 
services  could  not  be  much  smaller  than 
the^'  are.'  If  I  reply  by  quoting  figxu-es  our 
critic  would  probably  saj^  that  here  is  proof 
that  we  are  striving  after  numbers!  But 
at  risk  of  his  fiu-ther  displeasure,  I  must 
present  in  the  path  of  his  contentions  these 
stubborn  facts.  During  the  past  sLx  months, 
which  include  the  slack  summer  season, 
there  were  held  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  in 
Camp  Lewis  985  rehgious  services  at 
which  the  aggregate  attendance  was 
176,731. 

"While  I  would  not  request  that  this 
communication  be  made  the  basis  of  the 
leading  article  in  your  Religion  and  Social 
Ser\ace  Department,  as  was  the  attack  of 
our  critic,  I  submit  it  in  the  trust  that  you 
will  be  able  to  make  a  place  for  it  where 
it  will  be  seen  by  at  least  some  of  those 
who  were  misled  by  the  article  in  question." 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  men  whose  work 
is  attacked  should  retort  with  some 
warmth;  but  they  are  abetted  by  one 
outside  religious  work  who  sprinkles  cool 
reason  over  his  argument.  Final  testimony 
comes  from  Sergeant  Courtright,  of  Fort 
Hancock,  New  Jersey,  who,  an  officer  in 
the  Army,  takes  up  the  cudgel  in  behalf 
of  the  men  of  an  associated  service.  He 
describes  himself  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the 
service  for  over  four  years.     We  quote  him : 

"I  have  seen  secretaries  come  and  go 
at  the  '  Y '  and  I  have  been  quite  a  regular 
attendant  of  same.  I  am  a  church-mem- 
ber and  believe  in  God  and  beUeve  I  know 
what  true  religion  is.  The  '  Y '  at  this  post 
does  teach  true  religion.  There  are  the 
quiet  hom"s  when  you  are  away  from  the 
crowd  in  an  upper  room  in  Bible-study 
classes.  There  are  also  the  general  ser- 
\aees  that  are  quiet  and  religious.  I  never 
have  yet  seen  descriptions  borne  out  that 
yoiu-  article  had  about  '  Katy '  and  '  Nearer 
My  God  To  Thee'  put  together,  nor  have  I 
ever  seen  other  conditions  as  described. 
I  think  that  if  the  chap  who  did  all  that 
investigating  will  come  here  I  can  show  him 
a  'Y'  that  wiU  satisfy  the  ideal  of  a  'Y,' 
and  I  think  there  are  dozens  of  other 
places  that  will  do  the  same.  I  also  happen 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  teaching  higher 
mathematics  in  the  'Y'  and  instructing 
men  for  entrance  to  officers'  training-camps, 
and  have  attended  about  every  class  of 
meeting  the  'Y'  puts  out,  and  not  only  in 
this  camp  but  in  others,  and  I  do  know  that 
conditions  as  they  describe  them  in  that 
article  are  not  true  in  several  places.  I 
notice  the  'Y'  contrasted  with  the  K.  of 
C.  Where  I  have  seen  the  two  in  working 
order  I  could  not  tell  the  difference,  and  as 
to  one  being  more  quiet  and  devotional  than 
the  other,  well  it  might  be  true  some  places 
but  it  never  was  where  I  have  been.  The 
work  of  the  two  is  very  near  parallel 
and  all  credit  to  both  of  them.  I  think 
to  end  it  all  up  that  articles  hke  you  print 
along  that  line  had  a  great  deal  better 
been  left  unprinted  for  they  do  a  world 
of  harm,  and  some  narrow-minded  people 
are  liable  to  believe  that  they  are  uni- 
versally true,  and  I  for  one  soldier  have 
never  even  seen  anything  to  compare  with 
conditions  similar  to  article  you  state. 
All  honor  to  the  'Y,'  the  greatest  thing 
for  the  bo3's  along  its  individual  Une  that 
could  be  devised,  and  I  want  to  say  the 
boys  appreciate  it." 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


HOW  THE  "  Q"-BOATS  REPAID  FRIGHT- 
FULNESS  IN   KIND 


NOW  and  again  through  the  war  we 
heard  of  the  "great  mystery"  of  the 
British  Navy— the  "Hush-Hush  Ships." 
The  secret  was  well  kept.  Occasionally 
we  met  a  British  naval  officer  and  our 
subtle  but  persistent  questions  were  an- 
swered by  baffling  silence  and  the  broad- 
est of  grins.  To-day  the  menace  has  de- 
parted and  the  secret  is  out.  In  the 
London  Times  "Bartimeus"  —  a  British 
naval  officer  who  wields  a  pretty  pen — tells 
us  how  the  Q-boats  killed  the  t/-boats. 
He  writes: 

There  was  a  da3%  now  happily  past, 
when  the  submarine  scourge  was  broad- 
cast upon  the  seas ;  then  the  country  turned 
for  its  salvation  to  the  Navy,  upon  which, 
under  the  good  providence  of  God,  it  had 
grown  accustomed  to  rely  in  most  of  the 
crises  of  its  history.  Scientific  and  me- 
chanical appliances,  on  a  scale  adeqiiate  to 
meet  and  checkmate  the  outrage  of  un- 
restricted submarine  warfare,  could  not 
be  produced  by  pressing  a  button.  With 
workshops  and  laboratories  yielding  their 
output  at  highest  pressure,  the  German 
building  yards  were  gaining  in  the  race. 
Every  day  brought  its  sickening  tale  of 
sinking  and  burning  and  murder  on  the 
high  seas,  and  in  Whitehall  offices  men 
studied  statistics  and  columns  of  figures 
with  faces  ever  growing  graver. 

The  irritable  tension  of  those  days  is 
best  forgotten  now.  Prices  rose,  ships 
sank,  and  the  Navy  said  not  a  word.  It 
was  "doing  its  damndest"  in  silence,  ac- 
cording to  its  wont.  And  not  even  in 
forecastle  or  wardroom  did  men  so  much 
as  whisper  what  was  afoot.  To-day  the 
submarine  remains  merely  as  a  stern  cor- 
rective, curbing  waste  and  extravagance, 
bracing  the  nation's  nerve.  The  ingenuity 
of  man  is  boundless,  and  science  has  not 
yet  said  her  word;  human  courage  and 
devoted  valor  alone  seem  to  have  reached 
a  point  there  is  no  transcending.  It  was 
these  two  factors  which  stemmed  the  flood 
at  the  moment  of  supreme  crisis;  on  these 
the  veil  is  at  last  lifted,  and  the  tale  now 
told  in  all  simplicity  and  truth. 

First  of  aU,  the  sailors  noted  the  in- 
human methods  of  the  Hun  commanders 
and  decided  that  Hun  "  f rightfulness " 
should  be  hoisted  on  its  own  petard: 

The  methods  of  the  German  submarine 
in  its  war  against  unarmed  shipping  grad- 
ually settled  down  to  a  routine  which 
varied  but  little  in  the  early  phases  of  the 
conflict.  It  was  the  custom  to  attempt  to 
torpedo .  at  sight,  on  the  principle  of  the 
least  said  the  soonest  mended.  If  the 
torpedo  missed,  as  was  not  infrequently  the 
case,  the  submarine  broke  surface  a  mile 
or  so  away  from  the  ship  and  fired  a  shot 
across  her  bows.  The  merchantman  had 
then  two  alternatives:  to  take  to  his  heels 
and  try  to  escape,  or  to  heave  to  and  aban- 
don ship.  In  the  latter  case  the  sub- 
marine closed  the  derelict  to  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  and  summoned  the  boats 
alongside.  At  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver 
the  captain  was  ordered  into  the  sub- 
marine with  his  papers  and  the  crew  of  his 
boat  directed  to  row  a  party  of  German 
sailors,  bearing  bombs,  back  to  the  ship. 


These  worthies,  having  placed  the  bombs 
in  the  ship's  vitals  and  looted  the  officers' 
quarters,  returned  to  the  submarine, 
propelled  by  the  men  they  had  robbed 
and  whose  ship  they  were  engaged  in 
sinking.  From  the  German  point  of  view 
the  situation  was  not  without  its  humor, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  these  merry 
Teutons  saw  fit,  by  jeers,  to  share  the  jest 
with  the  castaways  before  abandoning 
them  to  their  fate  in  open  boats.  In  due 
course  the  bomb  exploded  and  the  ship 
disappeared.  It  is  an  economical  method, 
since  bombs  cost  less  than  torpedoes,  and 
the  formality  of  looting  the  ship  helped 
to  preserve  its  popularity. 

For  a  while  the  Navy  noted  these  meth- 
ods and  the  Uttle  human  failings  of  the 
enemy  in  silence.  Then  it  drew  a  deep 
breath  and  opined  that  thereby  it  had 
pleased  the  Lord  to  deliver  the  enemy  into 
its  hands.  In  its  own  peculiar  phraseology, 
it  reckoned  that  it  "had  the  Hun  cold." 

This  is  how  the  "Hush  Ships"  were 
evolved.  The  Navy  did  some  deep  think- 
ing and — 

It  argued  that  a  man-of-war  could  be 
disguised  as  a  tramp  steamer  and  carry 
concealed  armament.  Such  a  vessel,  by 
plying  on  the  trade  routes,  must  inevitably 
meet  a  submarine  in  time,  and  in  her 
character  of  peaceful  merchantman  be 
ordered  to  abandon  ship.  The  ship  might 
be  abandoned  to  all  outward  appearances, 
but  still  retain  sufficient  men  concealed 
on  board  to  fight  the  hidden  guns  when  the 
moment  came  for  her  to  cast  disguise  to  the 
winds  and  hoist  the  White  Ensign.  Cer- 
tain risks  had  to  be  taken  for  granted,  of 
course;  the  almost  inevitable  torpedo 
sooner  or  later,  the  probability  of  a  little 
indiscriminate  shelling  while  the  sub- 
marine approached,  the  possibility  of 
being  ultimately  sunk  before  assistance 
could  arrive.  Yet  the  odds  were  on  the 
submarine  being  sunk  first,  and  the  rest 
was  on  the  knees  of  the  gods.  Thus  the 
Navy  argued. 

An  old  collier  of  some  2,000  tons  was 
selected  from  among  the  shipping  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Admiralty  and  taken  to  a 
dockyard  port,  where  she  unostentatiously 
underwent  certain  structural  alterations. 
These  included  disappearing  mountings  for 
guns  concealed  beneath  hatchway  covers, 
and  masked  by  deckhouses  which  collapsed 
like  cards  at  a  jerk  of  a  lever.  From 
the  host  of  volunteers,  among  whom  were 
retired  admirals,  captains,  commanders, 
and  lieutenants  of  the  Royal  Navy,  a  young 
lieutenant-commander  was  selected  and 
appointed  in  command.  His  officers  were 
volimteers  from  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve, 
ex-merchant  seamen,  familiar  enough  with 
the  role  they  were  required  to  play,  and  in 
some  cases  mth  little  mental  scores  of  their 
own  which  required  adjustment  when  the 
time  came.  The  crew  was  mostly  from 
the  West  Country,  men  of  Devon  -with  one 
or  two  traditions  to  uphold  in  the  matter 
of  brave  adventure.  It  also  included 
Welshmen  and  Irish  with  a  pretty  taste  for 
a  fight,  and  a  few  Scots,  of  the  dour  type, 
hard  to  frighten.  They  were  picked  from 
the  Royal  Navy,  Fleet,  and^Royal  Reserves 
— merchant  seamen  and  fishermen  the 
last,  many  of  whom  had  formed  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with  death  long  before  they 
received  this  invitation  to  a  closer  in- 
timacy. In  the  matter  of  ages,  they 
ranged  between  17  and  52. 

They  sailed  from  Queenstown  under  the 
Red  Ensign;  but  before  they  left  some  of 
the  crew  trudged,  as  pilgrims  to  a  shrine, 
and  stood  awhile  among  the  mounds  in 
that  pathetic  God's  acre  where  the  women 
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Watch  the  ,^ 


waste 


Avhen  planning  printing 


HERE  is  a  scene  common  in  every 
printing  plant  and  heartbreak- 
ing to  every  printer.  When- 
ever a  printing  job  is  not  carefully  figured 
for  standard  size  sheets,  "cutting  to 
waste"  becomes  necessary.  The  printer 
sees  pounds  of  valuable  paper  trimmed 
away,  simply  because  a  customer  was 
wanting  in  foresight. 

The  man  who  plans  his  catalog  or 
booklet  to  cut  from  a  standard  size  sheet 
of  paper  is  conserving.  It  is  the  fellow 
who  decides  to  issue  a  twenty-eight  page 
catalog,  say  9x9,  without  once  consider- 
ing whether  or  not  this  will  involve  "cut- 
ting to  waste"  that  needs  reforming.  His 
order  may  be  a  small  one,  the  waste  in- 
volved if  pointed  out  to  him  may  seem 
small.  But  multiply  him  by  ten  thou- 
sand and  we  see  the  serious  side  of  this 
"what  little  I  am  wasting  won't  make 
any  difference"  attitude. 

Odd  and  unusual  size  printing,  results 
every  time  in  one  of  two  kinds  of  waste. 


Either  good  paper  must  be  trimmed  and 
thrown  away  or,  in  case  of  a  large  order, 
the  paper  mill  must  stop  and  reset  its 
machinery  for  a  special  run.  Every  time 
a  special  size  run  of  paper  is  made  for 
you,  the  total  production  of  paper  mills  on 
standard  sizes  is  reduced  by  one  or  two 
tons.  When  you  buy  printing,  plan  for 
a  page  size  that  will  cut  economically  from 
a  stock  size  sheet.  Good  stock  sizes  are 
25x38;  28x42;  32x44,  and  others 
with  which  your  printer  is  familiar. 

Your  printer  is  also  familiar,  and  favor- 
ably familiar,  with  the  entire  line  of 
Warren's  Standard  Papers. 

The  Warren  Suggestion  Book,  which 
shows  these  papers,  will  acquaint  you 
with  them  so  thoroughly  and  interestingly 
that  after  reading  it  you  and  your  printer 
will  speak  the  same  language  when  paper 
is  discussed.  It  is  sent  on  request  to 
buyers  of  printing;  to  printers,  engravers 
and  their  salesmen. 
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CAMRftJGN  A-f30000.0O0 

AMERICAN  COMMITTEE 
fDRREilEF  IN  THE  NEAR  -EAST 


AWi*«-*5*t^  -  <J«fcVtE  -  p^y^SEJA  -  l*fit.^^ 


TO  SAVE  from  starvation  four 
million  stricken  refugees,  the 
victims  of  Turkish  oppression 
and  brutality — 

To  enable  them  to  becomeagain 
an  industrious,  self-supporting  people, 
no  longer  dependent  on  outside  aid — 

This  is  the  present  program  of  the 
Committee  for  Relief  in  the  Near 
East. 

Of  the  $30,000,000  to  be  raised  Jan- 
uary 12-19,  urgently  needed  though 
it  all  is  for  immediate  relief  work 
among  a  people  who  are  daily  dying 
by  thousands,  part  will  be  used  for 
the  industrial,  and  particularly  the 
agricultural,  rehabilitation  of  refugees 
whose  homes,  lands  and  entire  worldly 
possessions  havej  been  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed by  the  Turk. 

These  intelligent,  progressive,  in- 
dustrious peoples  of  the  Near  East 
are  Armenians,  Syrians,  Greeks  and 
Persians.  They  formed  the  back- 
bone of  the  economic  life  of  Western 
Asia,  and  nothing  shows  more  clearly 
the  incompetence  of  Turkish  ruling 
than    the     blind,    unreasoning    hate 


that  deliberately  tried  to  blot  out 
the  once  wealth -producing  classes  of 
their  country. 

Western  Asia  is  capable  of  "yielding 
in  abundance  all  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables of  the  temperate  climes.  Only 
the  stupid  repressive  policy  of  the 
Turks  and  the  antiquated  methods 
of  agriculture  in  use  have  kept  it 
from  Jbecoming  one  of  the  granaries 
the  world. 

With  modern  agricultural  machin- 
ery and  modern  methods  the  country 
will  soon  be  producing  more  than 
enough  for  its  own  needs,  and  this  at 
a  time  when  food  will  still  be  one  of 
the|most  pressing  problems  for  Europe 
and  for  America. 

You  are  asked  to  give,  to  give  gen- 
erously, to  save  four  million  sufferers 
from  cold,  hunger,  disease,  certain 
death.  Never  has  such  a  call  been 
made  to  the  humanity  of  America. 
But  every  dollar  you  give  is  an  invest- 
ment in  the  resurrection  of  a  race,  an 
investment  that  will  result  in  lasting 
benefit  not  only  to  those  you  help 
but  to  America  and  to  the  world. 


Every  dollar  sub- 
scribed goes  to  the 
Relief  Work 

All  expenses  are 
privately  met 

All  funds  are  cabled 
through  the  De- 
partment of  State 

All  funds  are  distrib- 
uted through  U.  S. 
Consuls  or  Ameri- 
can Agencies 

Our  Government  is 
prevented  from 
giving' aid 

The  Red  Cross  is  not 
organized  for  Re- 
lief work  in  these 
sections. 


17  cents  a  day — $5  a  month — $60  a  year — is  the 
irreducible  minimum  at  which  Ufe  can  be  sus- 
tained among  the  people.     They  shall  not  perish! 

How  generously  will  you  give? 

Make  your  contributions  payable  to 

CLEVELAND  H.  DODGE,  Treasurer 

AMERICAN  COMMITTEE  FOR  RELIEF 
IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

formerly  American    Committee  for  Armenian-Syrian  Relief 
One  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

This  space  contributed  by 

NUJOL    Laboratories 


Standard  Oil  Company  (N.  J.) 


50  Broadway 


New  York 


and  children  of  the  Lusitania  rest.  They 
were  then  but  freshly  turned,  those  mounds 
in  their  eloquent  diversity  of  lengths,  and 
men  had  not  begun  to  forget 

For  five  weary  months  they  patrolled 
the  Atlantic  waiting  for  the  chance  to 
avenge  the  Lusitania's  dead.  And  often 
— so  successful  was  their  camouflage— 
they  deceived  even  their  own  cruisers. 
Finally  the  long  desired  opportunity  came : 

Early  one  spring  morning,  when  the 
daylight  was  stealing  out  of  gray  skies 
across  the  Atlantic  waste,  the  track  of  a 
torpedo  bubbled  across  the  bows  and 
passed  ahead  of  the  ship.  The  moment 
for  which  they  had  waited  five  weary 
months  had  come. 

As  befitted  her  role  of  tramp  steamer 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  the  -ship  held 
steadily  on  her  way,  observing  the  stars  in 
their  courses,  but  not  otherwise  interested 
in  the  universe.  Inboard,  however,  the 
alarm  rang  along  the  mess-decks  and 
saloons,  and  men  crawled  into  hen-coops 
and  deck-houses,  eagerly  fingering  the 
pistol-grips  of  the  hidden  guns.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  submarine  broke  sur- 
face half  a  mile  astern  of  the  ship,  and 
fired  a  shot  across  her  bows.  Whereupon, 
the  supposed  collier  stopt  her  [engines, 
and  lay  rolhng  in  the  trough  of  the  seas 
with  steam  pouring  from  her  exhausts, 
while  the  crew,  who  had  rehearsed  this 
moment  to  a. perfection  never  yet  realized 
on  the  boards  of  legitimate  drama,  rushed 
to  and  fro  with  every  semblance  of  panic. 
The  captain  danced  from  one  end  of  the 
bridge  to  the  other,  waving  his  arms  and 
shouting;  boats  were  turned  out  and  in 
again  amid  a  deliberate  confusion  that 
brought  blushes  to  the  cheeks  of  the  ex- 
merchant  seamen  called  upon  to  play  the 
part. 

In  the  meantime  the  submarine  had  ap- 
proached at  full  speed  to  within  about 
700  yards,  and,  evidently  not  satisfied 
with  the  speed  at  which  the  ship  was  being 
abandoned,  fired  another  shot,  which 
pitched  50  yards  short  of  the  engine-room. 
There  was  apparently  nothing  further  to 
be  gained  by  prolonging  the  performance 
for  this  impatient  audience,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant-commander on  the  bridge,  cap  in 
hand,  and  breathless  with  his  pantomimic 
exertions,  blew  a  shriU  blast  on  his  whistle. 
Simultaneously  the  White  Ensign  fluttered 
to  the  masthead,  deck-houses  and  screens 
clattered  down,  and  three  minutes  later 
the  submarine  sank  under  a  rain  of  shells 
and  Maxim  buUets.  As  she  disappeared 
beneath  the  surface  the  avenger  reached 
the  spot  and  dropt  a  [depth  charge  over 
her.  A  moment  after  the  explosion  the 
submarine  reappeared  in  a  perpendicular 
position  alongside  the  ship,  denting  the 
bilge-keel  as  she  rolled  drunkenly  among 
the  waves.  The  after  gun  put  five  more 
rounds  into  the  shattered  huU  at  point- 
blank  range,  and,  as  she  sank  for  the  last 
time,  two  more  depth  charges  were  drop- 
ped in  mercy  to  speed  her  passing. 

The  lieutenant-commander  in  command 
had  personally  been  superintending  the 
administering  of  the  coup  de  grace  from  the 
stern,  and,  as  he  turned  to  make  his  way 
forward  to  the  bridge  for  a  few  brief  mo- 
ments, the  bonds  of  na^al  discipline  re- 
laxed. His  men  surged  round  him  in  a 
wildly  cheering  throng,  struggling  to  be  the 
first  to  wring  him  by  the  hand.  They 
then  mustered  in  the  saloon,  standing  bare- 
headed while  their  captain  read  the 
Prayers  of  Thanksgiving  for  Victory,  and 
called  for  three  cheers  for  his  Majesty  the 
King.     They    cheered    as    only    men    can 
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cheer  in  the  first  exultant  flush  of  victory. 
But  as  the  vessel  gathered  way  and  re- 
sumed her  grim  quest  each  man  realized, 
deep  down  in  his  heart,  that  far  sterner 
ordeals  lay  ahead. 

The  Q-boat  was  a  success.  The  next 
great  question  was:  Could  she  be  kept 
a  secret?     "Bartimeus"  writes: 

Because  man  is  mortal,  not  infallible, 
and  lortune  at  her  brightest  a  fickle  jade, 
it  was  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  a 
day  must  come  when  a  crippled  German 
submarine  would  submerge  beneath  a 
hail  of  shells,  miraculously  succeed  in 
patching  up  her  damaged  hull,  and,  under 
cover  of  darkness,  crawl  back  to  port. 
Word  would  then  go  out  from  Wilhelms- 
haven  of  a  British  man-of-war  disguised 
as  a  lumbering  tramp,  with  such  and  sueli 
a  marking  on  her  funnel,  with  stumpy 
masts  and  rusty  deckhouses,  who  carried 
guns  concealed  in  wheel-house  and  hen- 
coops, whose  bulwarks  collapsed,  and 
whose  bridge  screens  masked  quick-firers 
and  desperate  men.  To  approach  such  a 
vessel  was  to  enter  a  death-trap,  unless 
every  precaution  was  first  taken  to  ensure 
she  had  been  abandoned.  There  would 
be  only  one  precaution  open  to  a  German 
submarine,  who  might  in  due  course  be 
expected  to  act  accordingly.  Such  a  day, 
in  fact,  came:  misty,  windless,  with  the 
aftermath  of  a  great  storm  rolling  east- 
ward beneath  a  sullen  swell.  A  vessel 
with  the  outward  appearance  of  a  mer- 
chantman, the  fruits  of  whose  labors  for 
the  past  six  months  had  doubtless  per- 
plexed that  section  of  the  Wilhelmshaven 
bureaucracy  concerned  with  the  non- 
return of  [/-boats,  sighted  toward  evening 
the  periscope  and  conning  -  tower  of  a 
submarine  a  mile  away  on  her  beam. 

The  figure  on  the  bridge  of  the  tramp, 
who  carried,  among  other  papers  in  ,his 
charge,  his  commission  as  a  commander  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  took  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth  and  laughed,  as  Drake  might  have 
laughed  when  the  sails  of  a  Spanish  gal- 
leon broke  the  horizon.  A  tangle  of  flags 
appeared  at  the  periscope  of  the  sub- 
marine, and  the  tramp  stopt  obediently, 
blowing  off  steam  in  great  clouds.  Her 
commander  turned  over  the  pages  of  the 
International  Signal  Code,  smiling  still. 
"Hoist:  '  Can  not  understand  your  signal,' " 
he  said  to  the  signalman,  "I  want  to  waste 
a  few  minutes,"  and  moved  to  the  engine- 
room  voice-pipe.  Obedient  to  his  direc- 
tions, the  screws  furtively  jogged  ahead 
under  cover  of  the  escaping  steam,  edging 
the  steamer  ,  toward  the  watching  enemy. 
The  latter,  however,  promptly  manned 
her  foremost  gun,  turned,  and  slowly 
steamed  toward  them;  she  opened  fire  at 
a  range  of  half  a  mile,  the  shell  passing 
over  the  funnel  of  the  disguised  man-of- 
war. 

In  the  tense  excitement  of  that  moment, 
when  men's  nerves  and  faculties  were 
stretched  like  banjo-strings,  the  report  of 
the  submarine's  gun  rang  loud  through  the 
still  air.  One  of  the  man-of-war's  gun- 
layers,  lying  concealed  within  his  collap- 
sible deck-house,  heard  the  report,  and, 
thinking  that  the  ship  herself  had  opened 
fire  without  the  customary  warning  gongs, 
fiung  down  the  screens  which  masked  his 
weapon.  Any  further  attempt  at  con- 
cealment was  useless.  The  fire-gongs  rang 
furiously  at  every  gun  position,  the  white 
ensign  was  triced  up  to  the  mast-head 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  the  action 
started.  After  the  first  few  hits  the  sub- 
marine lay  motionless,  with  her  bows 
submerged  and  her  stern  in  the  air  for 
upwards  of  five  minutes,  while  shells  burst 
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Authoritative  Statements  on  Farm  Tractor  Progress  and  Education 


In  an  address  b}'  Junius  F.  Cook, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
charge  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Equipment 
Control,  delivered  recently  before  the 
Annual  IMeeting  of  Tractor  and 
Thresher  Department  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association, 
many  enlightening  statements  were 
made  regarding  the  Farm  Tractor. 

Considering  present  and  future  prog- 
ress of  the  Tractor,  Mr.  Cook  expressed 
the  following  opinion: 

"During  the.  war  and  for  a  period  after 
the  war  the  high  price  of  food  and  the 
wish  of  every  true  American  to  do  his 
utmost  to  mn  the  Avar  quickly  and  see  the 
world  again  peacefully  and  happilj^  settled, 
have  given  the  tractor  trade  a  tremendous 
stimulus.  The  present  period,  that  is, 
the  reconstruction  period,  is  as  valuable 
and  important  to  the  tractor  business, 
if  not  more  so,  than  any  other  has  been. 
Every  nation  and  every  people  will  be 
striving  to  recover  with  the  greatest 
rapidity  from  the  conditions  of  the  war. 
The  value  to  a  nation  of  a  very  quick  re- 
covery after  the  war  can  be  scarcely  over- 
estimated.- The  nations  will  all  want 
labor-saving  machines  in  proportion  to 
their  needs,  to  their  ability  to  use  them, 
^nd  to  their  financial  ability  to  buy  them. 

"Reports  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture show  that  tractors  mamifactured  in 
1916  numbered  29,670;  in  1917,  62,742; 
1918,  probably  about  140,000.  That  is, 
the  1917  output  was  111  per  cent,  increase 
over  1916,  and  1918  will  be  about  120 
'  per  cent,  over  1917. 

"The  demand  for  the  different  sizes 
of  tractors  is  varying  from  year  to  year. 
There  was  the  very  large  machine  at  an 
early  date;  then  came  a  swing  over  to 
smaller  machines  for  two,  three  and  four 
plows.  Among  many  it  is  thought  that 
the  two-plow  machine,  that  in  easy  going 
can  pull  three  plows,  will  be  the  one 
most  used,  even  where  three  and  four- 
plow  machines  are  now  being  largely 
used;  and  I  am  inclined  to  this  view. 

"The  demand  on  sizes  is  narrowing  down 
from  year  to  year  and  by  large  production 
the  smaller  sizes  will  become  still  cheaper 
in  proportion  to  the  larger  size  than  now. 
The  tractor  demand  as  to  sizes  is  to-day 
still  in  a  very  changing  state  and  more  and 
more  we  see  that  the  tractor  is  bringing 
changes  upon  the  farm  implement  design 
and  the  farm  implement  modifications  are 
again  reacting  upon  the  tractor  sizes.  Trac- 
tor farming  is  having  an  influence  upon  the 
sizes  of  farms  and  also  upon  farm  practise. 
With  these  considerations  before  us,  it  seems 
to  me  impossible  to  be  very  sure  whether 
the  three-plow,  the  two-plow,  or  the  four- 
plow  machines  are  the  ones  that  will  be 
most  desirable. 

"The  number  of  tractors  manufactured 
during  the  first  half  of  1918,  as  ascertained 
from  the  tractor  questionnaires  sent  out 
by  the  office  of  Farm  Equipment  Control, 
for  various  horse-power  ratings,  are  as 
follows : 

10  to  12  h.  p.  inclusive 2,714 

15  to  16  h.  p.  inclusive .3,716 

18  to  20  h.  p.  inclusive 24,128 

22  to  26  h.  p.  inclusive 20,658 
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28  to  .30  h.  p.  inclusive 2,772 

35  to  36  h.  p.  inclusive :  .  1,495 

40  to  .50  h.  p.  inclusive 1,025 

60  to  80  h.  p.  inclusive 1,049 


"These  horse-power  ratings  are  those 
given  by  the  makers  and  I  believe  are  not 
all  on  the  same  basis." 

Speaking  of  the  contact  between  the 
Tractor  Manufacturer  and  the  Tractor 
User  and  the  education  of  the  Tractor 
Purchaser,  Mr.  Cook  said : 

"The  user  is  induced  to  purchase  his 
tractor.  Presumably  he  expects  to  make 
moi'e  money  out  of  his  farm  work  thereby. 
His  equipment  has  been  horses,  and  he  may 
have  in  mind  many  ways  whereby  he  can 
make  more  money  with  a  tractor  than  with 
horses.  His  neighbor  may  have  a  tractor 
which  has  been  a  success  and  this  perhaps 
is  the  most  conclusive  guide  to  some  farm- 
ers, but  not  necessarily.  If  the  neighbor's 
tractor  is  not  a  success,  or  is  only  a  partial 
success,  it  may  or  may  not  be  a  true  indi- 
cation of  whether  the  farmer  should  buy. 
In  fact,  his  neighbor's  experience  is  only  an 
indication  and  the  farmer  still  needs  educa- 
tion to  enable  him  to  decide  for  himself. 
If  the  farmer  is  not  of  the  kind  to  look  the 
matter  over  broadly  and  decide  for  him- 
self, he  raay  still  be  quite  successful  in 
following  a  successful  neighbor's  example. 

"Education  in  tractors  can  be  obtained 
from  a  great  many  sources  by  the  farmer 
and  the  more  he  utilizes  all  these  sources 
of  education  and  information,  the  surer 
he  is  to  attain  the  highest  success  with  a 
tractor.  This  also  applies  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  dealer.  He  can  get  valuable 
education  and  information  from  his  neigh- 
bor's successes  aiid  failures,  from  the 
tractor  schools  held  by  the  makers,  from 
the  tractor  schools  at  the  state  coUeges 
of  agriculture,  by  attending  tractor  shows, 
studying  tractor  bulletins  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  attending  any 
of  the  tractor  demonstrations.  Tractor 
pubhcations,  farm  papers,  and  trade  papers 
also  from  time  to  time  give  valuable  in- 
formation. 

"While  the  dealer  comes  in  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  farmer,  his  education 
should  be  such  that  he  knows  not  only  the 
construction  of  the  machine,  but  also  the 
principles  of  design.  He  must  also  know 
how  to  use  it  to  give  the  best  results  to  the 
user.  There  is  no  place  in  the  industry 
where  increased  knowledge  will  reap  a  rich- 
er reward  than  in  the  position  of  the  dealer. 
This  is  especially  so  with  the  man  who  sells 
tractors.  He  has  facilities  given  in  many 
ways  by  the  manufacturer  to  obtain  a  good 
knowledge  of  aU  the  lines  handled. 

"The  farmer  should,  before  purchasing  a 
tractor,  make  it  his  business  to  see  all  the 
machines  in  his  neighborhood.  '  He  will  at 
the  least  require  to  put  into  the  venture 
$1,200  to  $1,500,  and  it  will  pay  him  well  to 
spend  a  considerable  amount  in  investiga- 
tion before  buying.  Every  opportunity 
should  be  taken  to  give  the  farmer  as  much 
information  as  possible  regarding  the 
machine  he  has  purchased.  The  tractor 
schools  of  the  agricultural  coUeges  should 
be  valuable  educational  forces  that  the  farm- 
ers as  well  as  dealers  and  manufacturers 
should  make  use  of  as  far  as  possible." 

In  his  address  Mr.  Cook  shed  the 
following  interesting  light  upon  the 
sources  of  tractor  trouble. 

"From  the  answers  to  questionnaires 
sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agricvdture 
to  farmers,  I  found  thatirom  2,179  reports 
the  question,  'What  part  of  your  tractor 
gives  you  the  most  trouble?'  was  answered 
as  follows: 


Magnetos 299 

Spark  plugs 110 

Gears 108 

Carburetor 104 

Bearings   80 

Cylinders  and  pistons 61 

Clutch 59 

Valves  and  springs .    43 

Lubrication 29 

Starting 28 

"This  information  gives  one  a  good  idea 
of  how  to  start  examining  a  tractor  with 
the  view  to  buying  or  studying  the  machine. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  return  that  one 
can  eliminate  at  once  a  great  many  de- 
tails and  concentrate  attention  upon  the 
above,  which  may  be  considered  the  main 
points  of  trouble.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  I  were  buying  a  tractor  I  would  make  it 
my  business  to  study  magnetos,  spark 
plugs,  and  carburetors  enough  so  I  would 
know  not  only  the  best  for  me  to  use,  but 
how  to  use  them  when  I  received  my 
tractor.  Of  course  the  reports  of  these 
troubles  were  from  the  users,  and  many 
of  them  probably  did  not  know  how  to 
use  them  to  the  best  advantage,  but  after 
all  it  is  a  good  indication  as  to  where  to 
look  for  trouble.  The  farmer  must  not 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  because  he 
can  make  his  Ford  car  do  all  sorts  of  things 
he  can  do  the  same  with  a  tractor  running 
over  rough  ground  and  puUing  a  load  up 
to  its  full  capacity  all  day.  It  will  take 
a  lot  of  time  and  patience  to  make  the  trac- 
tor man  reaUze  that  his  best  load  would 
be  two  plows;  that  is,  have  a  margin  of  one- 
third  for  satisfactory  running,  even  if  he 
can  just  struggle  along  with  three  plows." 

That  farmers  in  large  munbers  are 
seeking  from  the  Government  advice 
andj  information  about  Tractors  was 
emphasized  by  Mr.  Cook. 

"There  have  been  so  many  requests 
come  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  aU  sorts  of  farmers  for  information 
to  guide  them  in  buying  tractors,  that  I 
feel  there  is  a  real  need  of  the  department 
taking  up  this  work.  Any  such  work 
would  aim  at  answering  the  farmers' 
questions  about  tractors  so  far  as  possible. 
The  tractor  could  be  tested  and  given  a 
rating  such  that  when  a  farmer  bought  a 
25  horse-power  machine  he  would  know 
su<3h  horse-power  rating  was  on  the  same 
basis  and  would  give  the  same  power  as  an- 
other make  of  machine  of  the  same  rating. 
If  such  a  machine  would  pull  two  plows 
satisfactorily  on  his  farm  he  would  expect  a 
machine  having  37  or  38  horse-power  would 
puU  three  plows  under  similar  conditions. 
He  would  know  what  size  thresher  or  ensi- 
lage-cutter or  any  other  machine  he  could 
run  with,  his  engine.  There  seems  to  be  far 
more  need  of  testing  and  rating  tractors 
than  of  motor-cars  or  motor-trucks.  Such 
a  rating  would  be  a  safeguard  to  the 
manufacturer  and  dealer  as  well  as  the 
farmer,  for  any  dispute  arising  could  be 
settled  by  a  rather  simple  test. 

"At  this  time  it  is  easy  to  overestimate 
the  influence  the  tractor  will  have  upon  this 
nation,  but  from  my  study  and  work  in 
connection  with  it  I  think  the  possibihties 
are  enormous.  Before  the  war  our  food- 
supply  was  growing  less  in  proportion  to 
the  population.  The  tractor  wiU  help 
counteract  this  tendency." 

Tractor  Department 
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all  about  her.  The  heavy  swell  made 
shooting  difficult,  but  eventually  she  sank 
in  a  great  commotion  of  the  water  and 
dense  clouds  of  vapor  that  hung  over  the 
surface  for  some  minutes.  Two  depth 
charges  were  dropt  over  her,  and  if 
ever  men  had  cause  for  modest  self-con- 
gratulation on  having  ridded  the  seas  of 
yet  another  scourge  it  would  seem  that  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  King's  ship  might 
have  laid  claim  to  their  share.  Yet,  by 
ways  unknown  and  incredible,  it  was 
claimed  by  the  enemy  that  the  submarine 
contrived  to  return,  with  shot-holes  plugged 
and  her  dishonored  colors  at  half-mast,  to 
tell  the  tale. 

The  secret  was  now  out,  but  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Q-boat  still  remained.  It  was 
accomplished  by  a  bluff  more  brazen  than 
the  most  hardened  Western  poker-player 
ever  put  across  and  more  heroic  than  any 
In  the  history  of  the  sea.     Thus  it  was: 

Future  success  in  operations  of  this 
nature,  therefore,  depended  no  longer 
upon  a  mere  ruse.  It  was  obvious  that 
thenceforward  the  enemy  would  not  rise 
to  the  surface  until  his  torpedo  had  foxmd 
its  mark;  hence,  altho  a  torpedo  seen  ap- 
proaching can  not  infrequently  be  avoided, 
it  became  part  of  this  grim  game  of  bluff 
for  the  victim  to  insure  that  she  was  hit. 
Then,  when  the  "panic  party"  had  aban- 
doned the  ship,  it  behove  the  remainder 
to  wait  concealed  and  unresponsive  beside 
their  hidden  guns,  while  the  submarine 
rose  to  the  surface  and  either  closed  within 
range  or  shelled  them  with  sufficient 
thoroughness  to  convince  him — who  judged 
endurance  and  self-control  by  no  mean 
standards — that  the  limit  of  human  cour- 
age had  been  reached;  that  there  could 
be  no  one  concealed  on  board,  and  that  he 
might  with  safety  approach  to  loot  and 
burn.  Now  this,  as  Mr.  Kipling  would 
put  it,  "was  a  damned  tough  bullet  to 
chew."  They  were  no  demigods,  nor  yet 
fanatics,  these  three  score  or  so  wind- 
tanned  sailor-men.  They  were  just  or- 
dinary human  beings,  with  the  average 
man's  partiality  for  life  and  a  whole  skin, 
and  the  love  of  wife  and  bairn  or  sweet- 
heart plucking  at  the  heart-strings  of  most 
of  them.  But  they  shared  what  is  not 
given  to  aU  men  in  this  world  of  human 
frailty,  a  whole-souled  confidence  in  a 
fellow  man,  which,  strengthened  by  utter 
devotion,  would  have  carried  them  at 
his  Ughtest  nod  through  the  gates  of  hell. 

Under  his  command,,  then,  they  sailed 
with  a  cargo  of  timber  in  each  hold  and  a 
faith  in  the  good  providence  of  God  that 
came  very  near  to  the  faith  of  little  children. 
In  due  course,  about  9:45  one  morning  a 
torpedo  was  seen  approaching  the  star- 
board beam;  observing  his  role  as  master 
of  a  careless  tramp,  with  poor  look-outs, 
the  young  commander  held  on  his  course. 
At  the  last  moment,  however,  the  helm 
was  imperceptibly  altered  to  insure  the 
ship  being  struck  abaft  the  engine-room, 
where  it  might  do  least  damage.  Those 
whom  fate  has  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  trail  of  an  approaching 
torpedo  will,  if  they  recall  their  sensations, 
appreciate  to  some  extent  the  iron  nerve 
requisite  to  such  a  maneuver.  The  tor- 
pedo burst  abreast  No.  8  hold,  hurling  a 
wall  of  water  and  wreckage  to  the  height 
of  the  mast,  and  blowing  a  hole  in  the 
ship's  side  forty  feet  wide.  Half-stunned 
and  deafened  by  the  concussion,  the  com- 
mander raised  himself  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  where  he  had  been  flung,  and  shouted 
to  the  navigator,  "They've  got  us  this  time." 


The  navigator,  who  was  inside  the  chart- 
house,  thrust  his  head  out  for  a  moment, 
moistening  a  lead  pencil  with  his  lips.  "I 
reckon  I've  got  time  to  finish  working  out 
this  sight,  sir,"  he  replied  with  a  grin, 
and  withdrew  his  head. 

The  alarm-gongs  had  already  sent  the 
guns'  crews  to  their  invisible  guns,  and 
immediately  after  the  explosion  "Panic 
stations"  was  ordered,  followed  in  due 
course  by  "Abandon  ship."  The  naviga- 
tor, having  finished  his  "sight,"  and  now 
acting  as  "master,"  abandoned  ship  with 
the  "panic  party."  No  sooner  had  the 
boats  been  lowered  and  shoved  off  from 
the  ship's  side,  however,  than  the  chief 
engineer  rang  up  from  below  and  reported 
that  the  after  bulkhead  had  gone  and  that 
the  engine-room  was  filling  fast.  Peering, 
on  all  fours,  through  a  slit  in  the  bridge- 
screen,  waiting  for  the  inevitable  periscope 
to  appear,  the  commander  bade  him  hold 
on  as  long  as  he  could  and  keep  enough 
steam  to  work  the  pumps;  when  the  water 
had  extinguished  the  fires,  and  then  only 
the  engines  were  abandoned  and  the  staff 
remained  concealed.  This  they  did,  crawl- 
ing eventually  on  to  the  cylinders  to  escape 
from  the  rising  flood. 

The  Hun  was  true  to  form.  He  came 
to  the  surface  to  gloat  and  perhaps  to  have 
a  little  amusement  in  shooting  at  the  sur- 
vivors.    But  he  paid: 

Shortly  after  the  torpedo  struck  the  ship 
the  periscope  of  ar  submarine  broke  the 
surface  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  distant, 
evidently  watching  proceedinj^s  with  a 
deliberate,  cautious  scrutiny.  Moving 
slowly  through  the  water,  like  the  fin  of 
a  waiting  shark,  the  sinister  object  came 
gradually  down  the  ship's  side,  within 
five  yards  of  the  breathless  boats,  and  not 
ten  yards  from  where  the  commander  lay, 
his  pipe  between  his  teeth,  beside  the  voice- 
pipes  that  connected  him  with  the  assistant 
paymaster,  R.  N.  R.,  who,  concealed  in 
the  gun-control  position,  was  awaiting  the 
order  to  open  fire.  From  the  altitude  of 
the  bridge,  the  submerged  whaleback  hull 
was  plainly  visible  to  the  figure  crouched 
behind  the  bridge-screens,  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
to  open  fire  and  end  the  suspense,  shook 
even  his  iron  nerves.  A  lucky  shot  might 
pierce  the  lead-gray  shadow  that  moved 
fifteen  feet  beneath  the  surface;  but 
water  plays  strange  tricks  with  projectiles, 
deflecting  them  at  unexpected  ricochets, 
at  angles  no  man  can  foretell;  moreover, 
the  submarine  was  in  diving  trim.  The 
odds  against  a  broadside  overwhelming  her 
before  she  could  plunge  into  the  depths 
and  escape  were  too  great.  So  the  com- 
mander waited,  with  self-control  that  was 
almost  superhuman,  and,  prone  beside 
their  guns  unseeing  and  unseen,  his  men 
waited,  too,  with  teeth  clinched  and 
sprawling  limbs  rigid  in  the  mastery  of 
discipline. 

The  ship  had  then  sunk  by  the  stern 
until  it  was  awash,  and  the  crew  of  the  gun, 
masked  by  the  wheelhouse,  were  crouched 
up  to  their  knees  in  water.  A  black  cat, 
the  ship's  mascot,  that  had  been  l)lown 
overboard  by  the  explosion  of  the  torpedo, 
swam  aft  and  in  oVer  the  stern,  whose 
counter  rose  normally  twenty  feet  abo\e 
the  surface.  Still  the  periscope  continued 
its  unhurried  observation;  it  traveled 
past  the  ship,  across  the  bow,  and  then 
slowly  moved  away,  as  if  content  that  the 
task  was  done.  For  the  space  of  nearly 
a  minute  bitter  disappointment  and  mor- 
tification rose  and  swelled  to  bursting-point 
in  the  commander's  heart.     His  ship  had 
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BEAUTIFUL^ 

(so,  of  course,  you  want  it^ 
for  your  doors,  trim  and  furni- 
ture.) 

HARD— 

( — lasting  and  virtually  "mar- 
proof.") 

ADAPTABLE— 

(so  you  can  finish  it  to  get 
any  effect  YOU  desire.) 

INEXPENSIVE— 

(so,  although  used  in  palatial 
as  well  as  modest  structures, 
birch  is  within  the  reach  of 
ALL.) 

"SEEING  IS  BELIEVING."— so  let  us 
send  you  SIX  FINISHED  SAMPLES  of 
BIRCH — and  the  interesting  birch  book- 
let.    Will  you  write? 

NORTHERN  HEMLOCK  &    HARD- 
WOOD  MFRS'  ASS'N. 

212  F.  R.  A.  Building        Oshkosh,  Wis. 
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STANDARD     DICTIONARY     Mipcriiity 
pliiiu  \j>i  tlie  man  or  woman  wli..   invest  i^'at.  ^, 


Qnickly     heronies 


Form  Letters 
Ruled  Forms 
Bulletins 
Price  Lists 
Illustrated 
Notices 


Manufacturers,  iiiercliants,  pro- 
fessional men,  you  can  print  from 
20  to  1000  copies  of  any  lianrl- 
written.  typewritten  or  ruled 
form,  iiuicklv  and  perfectly  w  ith  a 

POTOSPEED 

■\STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 

Print«  on  any  size.  wciKlit  or 

kinil  of  p.ipcr  from  a  3  x  s 

inch   riiUil    in<lex    card    to 

a  8  Vti  3E  *^*  inch  sheet. 

Sent   on    free    trial    with 

complete  equipment   for 

liand-written,     t  y  p  e  - 

written    and   rule 


and 
work. 
Write    for 
factory 
price  and 
free  trial  oiler. 


One    Model  ^"^r     The  Rolospwd  Co. 

1    _...  P X  T\     •  <>i.s  \V.  I'ltth  St. 

bow  roctorc/ Price    Dayton.omo 


fetter  tAan  a 
mustard  plaster 

Once  when  grandma's 
joints  commenced  to 
ache  and  twinge,  she  used 
to  go  to  the  mustard  pot 
and  make  a  mustard  plaster. 
Now  she  goes  to  Musterole 
and  gets  relief,  but  does 
without  the  bUster  and  the 
plaster,  too! 

My,  how  good  that 

Musterole  feels  when  you 
rub  it  in  gently  over  that 
lame  back  and  those  sore 
muscles.  First  you  feel  the 
gentle  tingle,  then  the  de- 
lightful, soothing  coolness 
that  reaches  in  the  twing- 
ing joints  or  stiff,  sore 
muscles. 

It  penetrates  to  the  heart 
of  the  congestion.  This  is 
because  it  is  made  of  oil  of 
Mustard  and  other  home 
6imples.  And  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  Musterole  will , 
not  blister. 

On  the  contrary  the  peculiarity 
of  Musterole  lies  in  the  fact  that 
shortly  it  gives  you  such  a  cool, 
relieved  feeling  all  about  the 
twingey  part. 

And  Musterole  usually  brings 
the  relief  while  you  are  rubbinii; 
it  on.     Always  keep  a  jar  handy. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
Musterole. 

30c  and  60c  jars — $2.50  hospital  size. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

OEITER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


A  life  may  be  saved  or  serious  results  pre- 
vented if  you  know  the  first  thine  to  do  and 
the  rieht  way  tO  do  it. 

JOHNSON'S 
FIRST  AID  MANUAL 

Worth  a  lot— costs  but  little 

Drowning,  poisoning,  accidents,  minor  in- 
juries, fainting,  stopping  bleeding^ — prac- 
tically every  contingency  is  covered  in  a 
simple,  practical  way.  Actual  photographs 
and  color  plates  explain  fully.  Sixty-six 
eminent  physicians  and  first  aid  authorities 
have  contributed.  This  standard  First  Aid 
Manual  is  needed  in  every  home,  factory, 
office  and  educational  institution.  8  th  edition. 
Cloth  cover  50c,  postpaid.     Order  today. 

10  Red  Cross  Place        New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Makers  of  Famous  Red  Cross  Products 
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been  torpedoed,  and  was  sinking.  Their 
quarry  had  all  but  been  within  their  grasp, 
and  was  now  going  to  escape  unscathed. 
Then,  when  hope  was  flickering  to  ex- 
tinction, the  submarine  rose  to  the  surface 
three  hundred  yards  on  the  port  bow,  and 
came  slowly  back  toward  the  ship. 
►Up  to  this  juncture,  altho  the  ship  was 
settling  deeper  every  moment,  the  com- 
mander had  purposely  refrained  from  sum- 
moning assistance  by  wireless,  lest  in- 
terruption should  come  before  his  grim 
work  was  done.  Now,  however,  he  saw 
at  one  quick  glance  that  the  Lord  had 
indeed  "placed  the  enemy  upon  his  lee 
bow,"  and  the  rest  was  only  a  matter  of  a 
few  bloody  moments.  Accordingly  he 
gave  orders  for  an  urgent  wireless  signal 
to  be  sent  out  forthwith  summoning  assis- 
tance, and  waited  until  the  submarine  was 
on  a  line  when  all  his  guns  would  bear. 
She  reached  the  desired  spot  at  the  moment 
when  the  German  commander  was  com- 
placently emerging  from  the  conning-tower; 
up  went  the  white  ensign,  and  the  first 
shot  beheaded  him;  he  dropt  back  into 
the  interior  of  the  submarine,  and  his 
wholly  unexpected  reappearance  imparted 
a  shock  of  surprize  to  the  remainder  of  the 
inmates  from  which  they  never  recovered. 
The  submarine  lay  motionless  as  a  dead 
whale,  while  the  avenging  broadside  shat- 
tered the  hull,  and  the  grizzled  pensioner 
inside  a  hen-coop  scientifically  raked  her 
deck  with  a  Maxim  to  prevent  her  gun 
from  being  manned.  She  finally  sank 
with  her  conning-tower  open  and  the  crew 
pouring,  shrieking,  out  of  the  hatchway. 

From  the  swirling  vortex  of  oil  and  blood 
and  air-bubbles  in  which  the  majority 
vanished  two  dazed  prisoners  were  rescued 
by  the  exultant  "panic  party"'  in  the  boats, 
and  lirought  back  to  the  ship.  Once  on 
board,  however,  the  imperious  necessities 
of  the  moment  overwhelmed  even  the 
elation  of  victory.  Bulkheads  were  shored 
in  all  compartments  still  accessible,  con- 
fidential documents  destroyed  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  worst,  and  then  all  but  the  com- 
mander and  a  handful  of  men  took  to  the 
boats  and  awaited  succor.  It  came  at 
noon  in  the  guise  of  a  congratulatory  and 
businesslike  destroyer,  and  was  augmented 
later  by  a  couple  of  sloops.  By  5  p.m.  the 
water  had  ceased  to  gain  and  the  ship 
was  in  tow  heading  for  port;  there  she 
arrived  and  was  safely  beached  after  dark 
the  following  day. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  first  of  the  Q- 
boats  and  how  Gordon  Campbell  won  his 
promotion  and  the  coveted  Victoria  Cross. 
"BartiniJEus"  pays  a  tribute  to  the  gallant 
men  of  this  first  Q-boat  which  must  find  an 
echo  in  every  Allied  heart: 

Her  crew  had  faced  the  ordeal  and 
emerged  triumphant,  adding  to  the  last 
a  featr  of  seamanship  which  saved  the  ship. 
Those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  for 
the  express  purpose  of  being  torpedoed 
•require  no  great  power  of  imagination  to 
foretell  what  lies  ahead.  Yet  when  the 
time  came  for  a  fresh  venture,  for  such 
weal  or  wo  as  it  might  hold,  they  sailed 
with  light  hearts  and  unafraid.  They 
were  under  the  command  of  the  man  who 
had  brought  them  victorious  through  the 
ordeals  that  were  past,  and  they  loved 
him,  these  men  of  Devon  and  the  West, 
with  the  love  which  "  caste th  out  fear." 
As  if  for  a  pledge  of  that  devotion,  he  wore 
thenceforward,  on  the  left  breast  of  his 
ancient  monkey-jacket,  the  scrap  of  rib- 
bon which  it  is  the  King's  pleasure  men 
shall  wear  for  valor. 


THE   PERILOUS  PRACTISE   OF   DOING 
ONE'S   DUTY 


"O-R-R-H!"  said  the  sentry,  and 
-L*  prest  his  bayonet  against  the  fat 
officer's  stomach.  What  did  the  sentry 
care  for  countersigns?  He  was  determined 
to  do  his  duty  as  he  saw  it,  and  was  not 
to  be  beguiled  by  such  trifles  as  coun- 
tersigns and  protestations.  The  story  is 
told  by  Captain  Caj-roU  J.  Swan,  formerly 
advertising  representative  of  The  Literary 
Digest  in  Boston,  in  his  book,  "My 
Company"  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company). 
The  fat  officer  was  Lieut.  Charlie  Bateman, 
and  he  was  going  forward  at  night  to  find 
dugouts  and  see  that  there  were  accom- 
modations for  the  men  who  were  going 
up  to  build  some  barbed-wire  entangle- 
ments at  a  town  very  close  to  the  first- 
Une  positions.     As  Captain  Swan  tells  it: 

Just  after  dusk  he  went  ahead  in  a  side- 
car motor-cycle,  and,  going  through  the 
next  little  town,  he  noticed  that  for  some 
unknown  reason  the  sentinels  did  not 
challenge,  and  he  traveled  on  to  where  the 
men  were  at  work  without  being  molested, 
Down  the  last  stretch  of  the  road  a  Ger- 
man sniper  in  some  way  had  got  into  a 
wood  and  had  been  shooting  up  and  down 
the  road  and  had  hit  one  of  our  sentries. 
Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  after  Charlie 
had  billeted  the  platoon  and  started  to 
return,  he  said  to  the  driver:  "Never 
mind  the  speed  laws;  beat  it."  Just 
as  he  was  dashing  into  the  first  town  a 
sentinel  in  French  uniform  jumped  to  the 
middle  of  the  road.  Charlie  then  re- 
membered that  this  town  that  day  had 
been  taken  over  by  the  French.  He 
leaned  out  of  the  ear  and  said,  ''Abbeville 
Albert"'  (the  countersign  and  parole  for 
that  night). 

The  sentinel  simply  stood  there  in  a 
crouching  position  at  "charge  bayonets." 
Charlie  afterward  swore  that  that  piece 
of  sharp  steel  was  four  feet  long.  In 
answer  to  his  piassword  the  sentinel  simply 
shook  his  bayonet  and  said,  "B-r-r-h!" 

"No,  monsieur,  you  don't  understand. 
Le  mot  est  Abbeville  Albert.'' 

Again  came  nothing  but  the  determined 
shake  of  the  bayonet  and  "B-r-r-h!" 

Big  Thayer  Quimby  was  driving  the 
motor-cycle  that  night.  "He  is  a  nut. 
Lieutenant;  let  me  ride  him  down  and  we 
Vill  get  by  tout  de  suite." 
'  Charlie,  having  great  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  our  French  allies,  said:  "No, 
I  will  get  out  and  talk  to  this  gentleman." 
He  went  up  to  the  end  of  the  steel  pig- 
sticker, leaned  over  it,  and  much  to  his 
consternation  discovered  that  the  French 
sentry  was  as  black  as  the  night.  In  his 
very  best  French  he  commanded:  "  Appelez 
vous,  s'il  voiis  plait,  caporal  de  garde,  ou  le 
sergent,  ou  les  officiers,  ou  sojnebody." 

The  only  reply  was  another  "B-r-r-h." 
Then  my  stout  lieutenant  realized  that  this 
French  soldier  could  not  understand  either 
French  or  English;  that  he  was  one  of  the 
Senegambians,  just  arrived,  and  was  ^-ery 
much  on  the  job.  Charlie  thought  he 
knew  one  or  two  words  in  Senegambian 
that  he  had  learned  from  French  troops, 
but  was  very  much  afraid  they  were  cuss 
words  and  did  not  dare  to  use  them. 
Suddenly  he  thought  of  his  identification 
tag  with  his  picture  in  it,  which  he  carried 
in  his  hip  pocket.  He  reached  for  it  with 
his  right  hand.  Much  agitation  of  the  steel 
pig-sticker.    Many  and  loud  "  B-r-r-hs  "  and 
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Columbia 

G  r  af onola 


Day  and  night  the  self-same  music  is  echoed 
over  here.  In  thousands  on  thousands  of 
loyal  American  homes,  these  inspiring,  patri- 
otic melodies  on  the  Columbia  Grafonola 
cheered  and  sustained  the  patriotic  men  and 
women  to  work  and  wait  and  save  and  serve. 
This  was  Columbia's  war-time  task. 

Columbia  Grafonolas — Standard  Models  up  to  $joo'. 
Period  Designs  up  to  $2100. 

COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE   COMPANY.  New    York 
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Songs  Across  the  Sea 

Singing,  they  marched  and  fought  for  free- 
dom over  there — thousands  on  thousands  of 
America's  best  and  dearest.  And  to  war- 
worn Europe  the  tread  of  their  marching 
feet  and  the  sturdy  lilt  of  their  brave  young 
voices  sounded  the  music  of  liberty. 
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The  DIET 

During 

and  After 


The  Old  Reliable 
Round  Package 


HORLICKS 


INFLUENZA 

HORLICK'S 

MALTED  MILK 

Very  Nutritious,  Digestible 

The  REAL  Food -Drink,  instantly  prepared. 
Made  by  the  ORIGINAL  Horlick  process  and 
from  carefully  selected  materials. 

Used  successfully  over  }i  century.  Endorsed 
by  physicians  everywhere. 

and  get  H  O tI S cli' S  The  Original 

Thus  Avoiding  Imitations 


All  axzeaTor  both 


50  a  Montii 

^m^^m     ^Thetnaster- 

.    piece  of  watch 

manufacture — adjust- 

,\  ed  to  the  second,  positions,  tem- 
<  perature  and  isochronisra.  En- 
■ ,  cased  at  factory  into  your  choice 
|iof  the  expuisite  new  watch  cases. 

'21Jewel 

Burlington 


The  great  Burh'ngton  Watch  sent  on  simple  request. 
Pay  at  rate  of  $2.50  a  month.  You  get  the  watch  at 
thpsame  price  even  the  wholesale  jeweler  must  pay. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Watch  Book 

■  See  handsome  color  illustrations  of  all  the  newest 
desigms  in  watches  that  you  have  to  choose   from. 
Your  name  and  address  on  a  postcard  is  enough. 
Get  this  offer  while  it  lasts.     Write  today. 
£urlingtonWatchC0.19thSt.&Marshall Blvd. Dcpt.  ''-'401 
JChjcafiO-Canadia^Office^B^ortag^Ave^Winnipeff^l^l 
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-MADE  AT   KEY  WEST> 


RoueH 


ON 


Rats 


liii/////////////^ 

This  oldest  and       ^%^ 
largest  selling  extenn-    ^J 
inatoriidspiemisescom-    ^f^ 
pletcly  of  rats  and  mice.    ^^ 
N'  ixed witK  foods  thatthey  ^ 
will  eat ;  kind  of  food  can  :^* 


be  changed  w  hen  necessary,  ^aa 


odor.  Our  booklet— "Ending  Rats&Mice"— 
^^  tells  how  to  rid  an^  house,  store,  warehouse  C^ 

^^  or    building   of  rats  and  rni'"p-  ■«I^ 

*g^   Sent  free  if  you  write. 
^  E.  S.WELLS,  Chemist  I 
<J^        Jersey  City,  N.J. 
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Waxed  Typewriter  Ribbons 

Produce  Better  Work 

Wear  Longer  Cost  Users  Less 

A  broad  claim  to  make  for  any  article,  but  one  that  is 
substantiated  by  the  repeat  orders  from  typewriter  users 
for  Waxed  Ribb  ns  from  every  part  of  America — 85%  of 
the  people  who  use  Waxed  Ribbons  one  time  re-order. 

Waxed-Process 

Ribbons,  through  their  brilliant  and  clean-cut  colors,  produce  dis- 
tinctive letters  that  please  tlie  eye.  St«ni»graphers  like  them  because 
they  do  not  fill.the  type  or  dry  out.  The  wax  used  in  their  manufacture 
prevents  siiiudfjing  and  evaporation  of  the  necessary  moisture. 
A  year's  supply  of  Waxed  Ribbons  may  be  purchased  at  one  time 
without  iftar  of  deterioration  from  age. 

The  Low  Price 

of  Waxed  Ribbons  is  made  possible,  not  through  lower  manufactur- 
ing Cost  or  the  use  of  inferior  uiateiials.  but  through  our  method  of 
selling  direct  to  consumers,  for  cash  only,  thereby  eliminating  the 
cumbersi>me  expanse  of  saltsmen,  loc  1  dealers'  over-head  ex- 
pense, and  loss  through  bad  accounts.  The  manufacturing  cost  of 
Waxed  Ribbons  and  the  value  of  the  materials  entering  into  their 
production  ar*-  as  hig:h  as  those  of  any  ribiwus  selling  for  prices  up  to 
and  including  $1  each.  Our  method  of  distribution  effects  a  hand- 
some saving  which  is  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Supplied  for  All  Makes  of  Typewriters 

and  Adding  Macliines:  in  any  color  or  combination  of  colors  desired; 
at  $54  per  gross;  12  for  $5;  six  for  $2.75.  or  three  for  $1.50,  pre- 
paid anywhere  in  the  United  States.  If  remittance  is  made  by 
clieck  add  15c  for  exchange. 

Inter  sting    20-pagre  Booklet 

**Better  Typewriter  Results,*'  will  be  mailed  to  any  typewriter  user 
upon  receipt  of  a  3c  stamp.  Or,  send  B4c.  stamps  or  coin  (Thrift  Stamps 
accented),  stating  name  and  model  number  of  your  typewriter  and  color 
of  ribb.»n  desired  and  we  will  send  you  prepaidariLbon  and  the  booklet. 
If  yon  use  one  ribbon  a  year,  or  a  gross  a  month.  Waxed  Ribbons  will 
introduce  to  you  a  new  an<l  belter  era  of.  typewriter  satisfaction  and 
service— at  lower  cost.  Mail  your  order  today  with  the  assurance  that 
•you  will  receive  complete  satisfaction  from  Waxed  Ribbons*  or  your 
money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded.     Address 

Department  91 

THE  RIBBON  WORKS  °*^^li;°'* 


m  BECOME  AN  EXPF^RT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  6rms 
need  them.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountants  io  U.  S.  Manjr 
are  earning  $3,000  co  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mall  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  C  P.  A's.  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1252-H.A.B..  Chicago 
"The  World  s   Greatest  Extension  University" 
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Is  the  title  of  our  1919  catalo:rue — the  most  beautiful  and  complete  horticultural 
publication  of  the  year — real'.y  a  booli  of  184  pa:;es,  8  colored  plates  and  over  1000 
photo-enaravings,  showing  actual  results  without  exaggeration.  It  is  a  mine  of 
information  of  everything  in  Gardening,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  and  emljodies 
the  result  of  over  seventy-two  years  of  practical  experience.  To  give  this  catalogue 
the  largest  possible  distribution  we  make  the  following  unusual  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 
Counts  As  Cash 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen  and  who  encloses  10  cents 
we  will  mail  the  catalogue 

.  And  Also  Send  Free  Of  Charge 
Our  Famotis  "HENDERSON"  COLLECTION  OF  SEEDS 

containini;  one  pack  each  of  Pon-lerosa  Tomato,  Big  Boston  Lettuce,  White  Tipped  Scarlet 
Radish,  Henderson's  Invincible  Asters,  Henderson's  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies  and  Giant 
Waved  Spencer  Sweet  Peas,  in  a  coupon  envelope,  which  when  emptied  and  returned 
will  be  accepted  as  a  23-cent  cash  pa>  ment  on  any  order  a-nounting  to  $1.00  and  upward 


the  cocking  of  the  rifle  on  the  part  of  the 
sentry.  The  officer  immediately  changed 
his  method  of  attack  and  '' kameraded." 

What  the  outcome  of  this  deadlock 
would  have  been  nobody  can  say,  but  at 
that  critical  moment  hope  came  in  sight 
in  the  form  of  a  wagon-train  coming  down 
the  hill.  It  was  evident  that  the  sentry 
had  misunderstood  his  orders.  He  would 
allow  anybody  to  go  out  of  the  town  but 
no  one  to  come  in.  The  fat  Ueu  tenant, 
with  his  hands  above  his  head,  pleading 
with  his  implacable  opponent,  spied  the 
wagon- train  and  yelled: 

"Don't  go  out  of  here;  you  will  never 
get  back.  Send  somebody  back  quick, 
and  get  a  regular  Frenchman  to  come  down 
here  and  tell  this  nigger  that  I  am  one  of 
his  pals.  Hurry  up,  for  I  don't  think  I 
have  very  long  to  hve." 

The  driver  was  gone  perhaps  ten  minutes 
— Charlie  claimed  it  was  an  hour  and  a  half; 
and  all  this  time  the  steel  pig-sticker  was 
resting  on  his  rotund  stomach  with  the 
rifle  behind  it  cocked  and  a  wild,  de- 
termined African  soldier  back  of  that. 

A  French  non-com  finally  arrived,  ex- 
plained to  the  son  of  night  that  this  was  a 
perfectly  good  officer  of  the  Allied  Army 
and  not  a  fat  Boche,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  black  man  lifted  the  pig-sticker  from 
Charlie's  stomach  and  grinned  and  came 
to  "present  arms." 

An  officer  never  returned  a  salute  with 
greater  pleasure.  He  jumped  into  his 
car  and  hurried  back  to  my  quarters. 
He  hunted  up  all  orders  and  pamphlets 
regarding  a  matter  of  this  kind  to  find  out, 
had  the  black  man  plunked  him,  if  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  a  wound  stripe. 

Among  the  many  humorous  incidents 
related  by  Captain  Swan  is  that  of  the 
moving-picture  man  of  his  division  who 
captured  eight  Boches  with  his  camera. 
He  was  a  lieutenant  named  Cooper, 
"Coop"  the  boj's  called  him,  always  on  the 
job,  and  something  of  a  character.  Says 
Captain  Swan: 

He  went  everywhere  for  pictures  and 
obtained  some  "wonders."  In  one  of  our 
towns  he  caught  in  his  movies  the  church 
being  shelled  to  pieces.  His  most  amazing 
exploit  came  later.  This  incident  happened 
at  the  first  push  on  the  left  of  Chateau- 
Thierry.  It  sounds  like  a  yarn  and  few 
believe  it,  but  I  have  the  word  of  the 
general  officer  that  it  actuaUj'  happened, 
and  "Coop"  modestly  admitted  it,  altho 
he  said,  "I  deserve  no  credit;  I  was  scared 
to  death." 

A  regiment  of  infantry  was  to  "hop 
off"  early  in  the  morning,  going  over  to 
take  a  certain  town.  "Coop"  was  right 
out  there  working  his  movie  on  the  boys 
going  ahead.  Suddenly,  to  his  consterna- 
tion, eight  Boches  came  out  of  a  shell-hole 
right  in  front  of  him.  He  started  to 
''kamerad,"  but  to  his  surprize  all  eight  of 
the  enemy  threw  up  their  hands  and 
'' kameraded."  He  took  heart,  began  to 
realize  what  the  situation  was,  and  turned 
the  crank  of  the  camera  as  fast  as  he  could. 
Shrieks  and  more  ''Icamerading"  from  the 
Huns.  They  thought  he  had  a  machine 
gun  on  them!  It  was  a  laughable  sight  to 
see  this  moving-picture  man  marching 
behind  the  eight  Boches,  all  their  "hard- 
ware" on  him,  and  they  carrying  his 
moving-picture  apparatus. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


On  Their  Way. — German  royalty,  hav- 
infj  started  on  the  road  to  oblivion,  is 
likely  to  shatter  the  world's  non-stop 
record. — Chicago  Newn. 


Not  Always  the  Same. — "  So  you  have 
promised  to  make  Cholly  hajjpy,  eh?  " 

"  I'xe  agreed  to  marry  him.  That's 
all." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


Explained  at  Last. — From  the  way  he 
ran  out  of  Germany  we  know  now  why  the 
Kaiserin  never  called  William  up  at  night 
to  look  for  burglars. — Grand  Rapids  Press. 


Cinched. — "  Isn't  he  rather  fast,  dear?  " 
asked  the  anxiijus  mother. 

"  Yes,  mama,"  replied  the  girl,  "  but  I 
don't  think  he  will  get  away." — Ai-gonaut. 


Kitchen  Colloquy. — "  Is  de  left  hind  foot 
of  a  rabl)it  a  sign  of  luck?  " 

"  'Tis,"  remarkfKl  Mr.  Erastus  Pinkley, 
"  if  you  owns  de  rest  of  de  rabbit." — 
Washington  Star.' 


Good  Breed,  All  Right.—"  My  !  What 
a  destructive  dog  you  have,  sonny  1  He 
must  have  German  blood  in  him." 

"  No,  he  hasn't;  but  he  would  have  if 
he  could  find  a  German." — Life. 


Not  in  the  Swim. — "  Society  is  so  shal- 
low," remarked  the  blase  young  woman. 

"  It's  a  good  thing  it  is,"  replied  the 
cynic,  "  or  half  the  people  who  are  wading 
aroimd  in  it  would  be  drowned." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Line  Forms  This  Side. — "  Whal  par- 
liciilar  form  of  insanity  has  this  man 
developed?  "  asked  the  visitor  to  the 
Asylum  for  Insane  as  he  stopt  in  front  of 
a  padded  cell. 

"  Why,  he  thinks  he  ought  to  assassinate 
the  Kaiser,"  replied  the  guard. 

"  Gosh  I  "  exclaimed  the  visitor.  '*  I 
know  where  you  can  get  al)out  fifty 
million  more  like  him  if  you  want  them." — 
Cincinnati  Inquirer. 


A  Cockney  Test,  Too. — A  Frenchman, 
boasting  in  company  that  he  had  thoroughly 
mastered  the  English  language,  was  asked 
to  write  the  following  from  dictation: 

"As  Hugh  Hughes  was  hewing  a  yule- 
log  from  a  yew-tree,  a  man  drest  in  clothes 
of  a  dark  hue  came  up  to  Hugh  and  said: 
'  Have  you  seen  my  ewes?  '  '  If  you  will 
wait  until  T  hew  this  yew,  I  will  go  with 
you  anywhere  in  Kiirope  to  look  for  your 
ewes,'  sai<l  Hugli." — Tit-Bits. 


There   Are   Others. — In  one  of   the  big 

base-liospitals  of  the  Army  not  long  ago  a 
new  librarian  was  set  tx)  work  by  the 
Americati  Library  Association.  She  was 
a  very  charming  young  woman,  and  very 
anxious  to  please  all  of  l^er  "  customers," 
tho  some  of  them  didn't  even  wish  to  look 
at  a  book.  In  her  rounds  shc^  a])i)roa<'hed 
one  of  tb(^  patients  and  he  declined  to  be 
intenisted  in  her  wares.  At  the  next  cot 
she  stopt  and  ofl'ered  its  occujjant  a  book. 

"  What's  it  about?  "  the  ])atient  asked. 

"  Oh,  this  is  'Bambi,'"  said  the  librarian. 
"  It's  about  a  girl  who  married  a  man 
without  his  having  anvthing  to  sav  about 
it." 

"  Hold  on  thoi'e,"  shouted  the  man  who 
had  d(H'lin(>d  all  book's.  He  raised  himself 
up  on  iiis  ('ll)o\\  and  reached  out  his  haiui. 
"  Give  me  that  book.  It's  my  auto- 
biograjihy." — Toprka  Stale  .Journal. 


It  keeps  your  radiators 

from  becoming  "Wilful  Wasters'' 

Air-full, water-full  radiators  that  hammer,  gurgle      ' 
and  bang,  are  no-heat  radiators — and  are  respon- 
sible for  the  waste  of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal 
every  winter. 

99%  of  the  no-heat  trouble  is  caused  by  faulty 


return  line  valves. 

Hoffman 


VVLVES 


more  heatjrom  less  coal 

Make  Steam  Heat  Radiators 
100%  Efficient 

— will  make  youj-  radiators  quiet  and  steam-hot  from  end  to  end 
when  zero  weather  calls  for  warmth  and  comfort. 

Hofifman  Valves  are  automatic,  non-adjustable  instruments  of  pre- 
cision, which  distinguish  between  air,  steam  and  water.  They 
discharge  ^///  the  air,  return  ii/I  the  water,  retain  ^///  the  steam — 
and  reduce  fuel  expense. 

Hoffman  V^alves  do  their  work  at  varying  steam  pressures  without 
attention  or  adjustment  of  any  kind. 

There  is  a  Hoffman  ^'alve  foreverv  type  of  steam-heating  service 
— and  its  use  spells  ect)nomy,  etHciency  and  comfort. 

Ask  your  .  -irchitect  or  Heating  P.ii^iiiee)- 
for   his   expert   opiiiio)i  —  he    knows. 

Our  New  Booklet 

"  More  Ht-at  from  Less  Coal,"  tells  in  iion-technical  lan^uaKe 
what  ventin(>;  valves  should  do — aiul  how  Hoffman  Valves  do  it. 

Miii/iJ  uf>o)i   n'/iif.'t — seiiJ  for  It  to.iay. 

HOFFMAN  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  512  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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The  Motorless 
Motor  Truck 

Thousands 
in  Use 

SIZES 
1,250  lbs. 
1 ,500  lbs. 
2,000  lbs. 
3,000  lbs. 
7,000  lbs. 
10,000  lbs. 
Also  semi-trailers 


Bodies  for  every 
business. 


Orders  filled  subject 
to  Government  re- 
quirements and 
restrictions. 


Trade-M.^rk  Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

Makes  Trucks  Pay 

IN  many  places  where  trucks  can  not  be  used  success- 
fully alone  the  Trailmobile  makes  them  pay.     If  >our 
loading  and  unloading  is  slow,  and  your  truck  stands 
still  much,  you  especially  need  a  Trailmobile. 

It  can  be  loaded  while  the  truck  is  away.  It  reduces 
costs  by  enabling  one  truck  and  one  driver  to  haul  twice 
as  much  in  a  day. 

After  two  years  this  Trailmobile  is  enthusiastically  praised  by 
Deming  &  Thompson,  lumb'>r  and  coal  dealers  of  Frankfort,  Ind. 
They  find  it  strong  enough  to  haul  heavy  loads  behind  a  truck  and  light 
enough  for  fast  runs  with  small  loads  behind  a  passenger  car. 

Hundreds  of  lumber  yards  and  other  businesses  use  Trailmobiles 
with  equally  satisfactory  results. 

The  Trailmobile  stands  up  under  full  loads  at  high  speeds  because 
it  is  built  lik;  a  truck.  It  tracks  perfectly.  Up-keep  costs  practically 
nothing.  First  cost  is  low.  Good  roads  are  preserved  by  reducing  the 
weight  carried  on  each  wheel. 

Write  for  "Economy  in  Hauling",  a  booklet. 

The  Trailmobile  Co.  517-537  E.  Fifth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Contractors  to  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Don't  be  denied  social  and  business  welfare  through  the  embar^ 
/r&ssment  of  a  poor  skin.  Allow  the  healing  medication  of-^Resinol 
lSoapJo_correct,and  gently  overcome. those  facial Jjlemishes 


Had  His  Doubts. — Teacher — "  Do  you 
know  that  George  Washington  never  told 
a  lie?  " 

Boy — "  No,  sir;  I  only  heard  it." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Ah-ah-ah-oh-oh-oh  ! — "  Is  your  daughter 
taking  singing  lessons?  " 

"  That's  what  you  heard,  all  right ! 
I  hope  you  didn't  think  for  a  minute  that 
I  had  started  beating  my  vnfe."~^Buffalo 
Express. 


The  Price  of  Peace. — Magistrate — 
"  Great  Scott,  officer,  how  did  these  men 
come  to  be  so  badly  bruised  and  battered 
up?" 

Officer — "  Please,  your  Honor,  they 
were  discussing  the  peace  settlement." — 
Baltimore  American. 


Eternal  H.  C.  of  L.— "  You  have  the 
privilege  of  naming  all  these  animals," 
said  Eve,  admiringly. 

"  That  isn't  so  much,"  replied  Adam. 
"  The  influential  chap  is  the  one  who  will 
eventually  put  the  price-tags  on  those  that 
are  sold  for  meat." — Washington  Star. 


A  Self-Acting  Jury. — A  jury  recently 
met  to  inquire  into  a  case  of  suicide.  After 
sitting  through  the  evidence  the  twelve 
men  retired,  and,  after  deliberating,  re- 
turned with  the  following  verdict: 

"  The  jury  are  all  of  one  mind — tempo- 
rarily insane  !  " — Jersey  Journal. 


Passed     the     Censor. — "  Then     we're 

engaged?  " 

"  Of  course." 

"  And  am  I  the  first  girl  you  ever 
loved?  " 

"  No,  dear,  but  I'm  harder  to  suit  now 
than  I  used  to  be." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


A  New  Argument. — "  So  you  approve 
of  the  Government's  action  in  taking  over 
the  railroads?  " 

"  Yep,"  replied  Mr.  Growcher.  "  I 
approve  of  that  and  prohibition  for  several 
reasons,  one  of  them  being  that  now  a  lot 
of  people  can  quit  lectiu-ing  on  the  subject 
and  go  to  work." — Washington  Star. 


Something  in  One  Lesson. — "  Do  you 

think  you  could  learn  to  love  me?  "asked 
the  young  man. 

"  Well— I  don't— know,"  replied  the 
sweet  young  thing,  thoughtfully. 

"  I  have  $5,000  in  Liberty  bonds, 
$10,000  invested  in  good-paying  stock — " 

"  Go  on;    I'm  learning." 

"  And  $50,000  in  well-paying  real  estate." 

"  All  right,  dear;  I've  learned.  Believe 
me,  you're  some  teacher  !  "  —  Yonkers 
Statesman. 


Changed  in  Transit. — One  of  the  methods 
of  communicating  from  one  officer  to 
another  in  the  trenches  is  to  give  the  mes- 
sage to  one  of  the  privates  and  tell  him  to 
"  pass  the  word  along  "  the  hne  until  it 
reaches  its  destination,  viz.,  the  officer 
at  the  other  end.  The  following  story 
will  show  how  a  serious  message  can  be 
distorted  on  its  journey  from  mouth  to 
mouth: 

Lieutenant  A.,  in  charge  of  one  end  of 
the  British  line,  told  the  private  in  front 
to  "  pass  the  word  along  "  to  Lieutenant 
B.:  "  We  are  going  to  advance.  Can  you 
send  us  reenforcements?  " 

When  Lieutenant  B.  received  the  mes- 
sage it  was  like  this:  "We  are  going  to  a 
dance.  Can  you  send  us  three  and  four- 
pence?  " — Strand  Magazine. 


.,  .i7'i'>^*'' 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  PEACE  SITUATION 

December  17. — The  American  Third  Army- 
completes  its  occupation  of  the  Coblenz 
bridgehead,  in  company  with  three 
French  divisions. 

December  18. — President  Wilson  confers 
with  Marshal  Foch  in  Paris. 

The  Jewish  Congress  at  Philadelphia  de- 
cides to  present  to  the  Peace  Conference 
a  "Bill  of  Rights"  for  the  Jews  of  the 
world,  to  be  a  part  of  the  final  peace 
treaty.  The  purpose  is  to  give  Jews 
civil  and  religious  rights  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  world. 

December  19. — Mr.  Lodge  introduces  in 
the  United  States  Senate  a  resolution 
asking  whether  and  by  what  authority 
America's  peace  delegates  advocate  the 
destruction  of  German  war-ships  sur- 
rendered to  the  Allies. 

President  Wilson  confers  with  Premier 
Clemenceau,  the  King  of  Italy,  and 
Colonel  House. 

A  plan  for  a  league  of  nations,  devised  by 
Leon  Bourgeois  and  Baron  d'Estour- 
nelles  de  Constant,  is  made  public  in 
Paris  through  the  Associated  Press. 

Twenty  cases  of  religious  ornaments  taken 
from  Reims  by  German  soldiers  have 
been  sent  back  to  France  by  Cardinal 
Hartmann,  Archbishop  of  Cologne. 

Wellington  Koo,  Chinese  Minister  to  the 
United  States  and  S.  Alfred  S;^e,  Min- 
ister to  Great  Britain,  arrive  in  Paris 
as  China's  peace  envoys. 

December  20. — President  Wilson  gives  an 
interview  to  the  London  Times  in  which 
he  predicts  a  just  peace  and  future 
cooperation  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  present  supply 
of  shipping  will  enable  from  100,000 
to  150,000  American  troops  to  return 
home  each  month.  At  this  rate  the 
entire  Army  can  return  in  a  year.  In  a 
letter  to  Governor  McCall,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, however,  General  Pershing 
has  stated  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  American  forces,  exclusive  of  the 
army  of  occupation,  wiU  be  held  in 
France  until  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

The  FrencK  Foreign  Minister  issues  a 
statement  assuring  the  autonomy  of 
Syria,  including  Damascus. 

Major-General  Dickman  places  a  censor- 
ship on  theaters  and  newspapers  in  the 
area  occupied  by  the  United  States  in 
Germany. 

The  Spanish  Premier  arrives  in  Paris, 
and  declares  his  country's  agreement 
with  President  Wilson's  peace  policies. 

December  21. — Senator  Lodge,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, attacks  five  of  President 
Wilson's  fourteen  principles,  urging 
especially  that  questions  regarding  a 
world  league  and  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  be  put  aside  for  the  present. 

President-elect  Gustavo  Ador  of  Switzer- 
land states  that  one  of  the  conditions 
of  a  "just  and  durable  peace"  must  be 
free  Swiss  access  to  the  sea. 

December  23. — The  visit  of  Premier 
Romanonos  of  Spain  to  Paris,  states 
a  dispatch  from  the  French  capital, 
has  brought  about  a  definite  under- 
standing that  neutrals  may  send  dele- 
gates to  the  Peace  Conference  and 
attend  sessions  when  their  interest 
requires. 

President  Wilson  authorizes  an  emphatic 
denial  of  the  report  that  he  and  the 
American  peace  delegates  advocated 
sinking  the  German  war-ships  to  avoid 
controversy  over  their  distribution. 

CENTRAL    POWERS 

December  18. — The  resignation  of  General 
Scheuch,  Prussian  War  Minister,  is  an- 
nounced. 


The  question  now  pressing  for  consider- 
ation in  every  industry  is  raw  material. 

Before  any  of  the  reconstructive  aims  of 
peace  can  be  realized,  iron,  coal  and 
copper  must  be  wrested  from  the  Earth. 

Nature's  great  storehouses  are  unlocked 
with  Atlas  Explosives.  Production  is 
hastened  and  precious  man  power  is 
saved  through  the  use  of  Atlas  Explosives. 

Anyone  striving  for  a  more  efficient 
method  of  mining,  quarrying,  excavat- 
ing, road-construction  or  farming  can 
obtain  valuable  aid  by  submitting  his 
problems  to  the  engineers  of  our  Service 
Division.  They  will  specify  the  exact 
explosive  to  secure  most  economical 
results  in  each  particular  case. 

Atlas  Powder  Company 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Branch  Officfs :  Allentown,  Pa. ;  Birmingham, Ala. ;  Boston ; 
Chicago :  Des  Moines,  la. ;  Houghton,  Mich, ;  Jophn, 
Mo.;  Kansas  City;  Knoxville;  McAlester,  Okla. ;  Mem- 
phis ;  Nashville ;  New  Orleans ;  New  York ;  Philadelphia  j 
Pittsburg,  Kans. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Pottsville,  Pa.  j  St. 
Louis;  VVilkes-Barre.  • 
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'VE  been  so  interested  in  this  game  of 
Solitaire  that  I  forgot  I  was  alone  in 
the  house!" 


skill  at 

quickly 

enough. 


This  fascinating  game,  played  with  just  a  deck  of  cards, 

has  baffled  the  brightest  intellects  of  the  ages.     Try  your 

it,  the  next  time  you  are  alone  at  night,  and  the  time  will  go  so 

that  the  family  will  be  trooping  home  before  you  have  had  half 

Played  most  enjoyably  with 


BICYCLESSB? 

the  cheapest  good  cards  made.  Their  splendid  Ivory  or 
Air-Cushion  finish  makes  them  easy  to  shuffle  and  deal. 
'1  he  big  indexes  are  easy  to  read. 

Congress  Playing  Cards  are  de  luxe  packs  for  gifts, 
prizes  and  social  playing.  Full  color  art  backs.  Gold  edges. 

For  the  rules  of  Solitaire,  get  this  book,  which 
also  contains  thj  latest  rules  for  almost  300  other  games, 
250  pa;;cs.  New  edition  now  ready.  Sent  postpaid 
-^         for  20c  in  stamps. 

The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Company 
•  Department  C-9 

Cincinnati,  U.S.A.        Windsor,  Canada 
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Send 
Letters! 


nPHE  boys  are  still 
-*■  3  000  miles  away, 
and  most  of  them  will 
be  there  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Now  that  the  active 
fighting  is  over  and  all 
their  little  discomforts 
are  magnified,  they  are 
hankering  for  home ! 

So  give  'em  all  the  news 
there  is  ;  make  it  personal, 
and  season  it  with  sentiment. 

Lay  it  on  a  little  thick — it'll 
sound  good  over  there. 

Don't  let  them  come  back 
and  say,  ''Why  didn't 
you  write  ?  " 

Write  every  man  you  know 
— keep  writing  even  if  the 
letters  follow  them  home. 

DURAND 

STEEL   LOCKER    CO. 

1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bidg.         905  Vanderbilt  BIdg. 
Chicago  New  York 


STANDAKI>     DICTIONARY    superiority    tiui.-klv     hecfmes 
plain  t-o  the*  man  ur  woman  who  investigate-s. 

STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.      Legally 
trained  men  win  high  poBltiona 
'  and  big  siiccees  in  buHintBs  and 
/  l,jbli(:    life.    Greater   opportu- 
'  nitit'B  now  than  ever  before.  Bo 
independent— be  a  leader.  Law- 
^^  vera  earn 
_  S3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

We  guide  you  step  by  8tt;p.  You  can  train  at  homo 
during  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  Btate.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  disaatiafied.  Deeree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  Buccessful  studenta  en- 
rolled. Low  coBt,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volumo 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page 
"Law  Guide'*  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them  -now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  152-L,       Chicago 


Short-Story  Writing 


A 


COURSE    of    forty    lessons    in    the    history,    form, 
structure  ani  writing  of  the  Short  Story,  taught  by 
Dr.  J.   Berg  Esenwein,  for  years 
Kditor  of  Lippincott's. 

Two  important  contributors  to  the 
June  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  are 
H.  C.  S.  folks.  Our  students  are 
selling  right  along  to  leading  mag- 
azines, from  the  Atlantic  down. 

One  busy  wife  and  mother  is  aver- 
aging over  $75  a  week  from  photo- 
play writing  alone. 

Also  courses  in  Journalism,  Ver- 
sification, etc.      No  institution  is 
better  eiiuipped  to  train  for  suc- 
cessful   authorship.       150  -  Page 
Dr.  Esenwein  Catalog  Free.     Please  Address 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  71,  Springfield,   Mass. 


It  is  reported  from  Washington  that  when 
the  American  Minister  returned  to 
Bucharest  after  the  German  occupation 
of  Roumania,  he  found  that  .$100,000 
worth  of  property  had  been  stolen. 

It  is  learned  that  the  cash  fortune  of  the 
former  German  Emperor  amounts  to 
$4,760,000. 

The  Congress  of  German  Soldiers'  and 
Workmen's  Councils  decides  to  support 
the  present  Government  headed  by  Herr 
Ebert  until  some  other  arrangement  is 
made  by  the  coming  National  Assembly, 
but  asserts  ■  its  right  to  depose  the 
Government  at  any  time. 

The  former  Emperor  of  Austria  is  ill  with 
influenza,  and  Count  William  Hohen- 
zoUern  is  also  reported  in  poor  health. 

Polish  troops  land  at  Danzig,  in  west 
Prussia,  according  to  dispatches  from 
Warsaw  and  Paris. 

The  London  Daily  Express  prints  an 
interview  with  Dr.  Raphenau,  head  of 
the  German  General  Electric  Company, 
in  which  he  declares  that  Germany  is 
ruined  politically,  industrially,  and 
economically  for  generations  to  come, 
and  expresses  a  fear  that  the  eventual 
result  wiU  be  "the  Balkanization  of 
Europe." 

Earher  reports  which  stated  that  Field- 
Marshal  von  Mackensen  and  his  staff 
had  been  interned  in  Hungary  are  con- 
firmed. 

A  radical  member  of  the  Berlin  Govern- 
ment tells  the  Congress  of  Soldiers'  and 
Workmen's  Councils  that  Field-Marshal 
von  Hindenburg  has  decreed  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  defensive  hue  in  the 
west  extending  some  six  miles  east  of 
the '  whole  length  of  the  neutral  zone, 
with  all  Soldiers'  Councils  in  the  area 
dissolved. 

December  19. — The  Berlin  Congress  of 
Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Council  sets 
January  19  as  the  date  for  elections 
to  the  National  Assembly. 

DecemV)er  20. — It  is  learned  from  copies  of 
the  Cologne  Gazette  of  an  earlier  date 
that  to  October  25  total  German 
casualties  were  6,066,679,  of  whom 
4,750,000  were  Prussians. 
German  residents  of  Danzig  hold  a  mass- 
meeting  to  protest  against  occupation 
by  Polish  troops. 

Strikes  in  Berlin  involve  between  60,000 
and  70,000  workers,  according  to  the 
Tdqliche  Rundschau,  and  24,14.3  workers 
are  out  in  the  Rhine  country;  4S.(XX) 
pei'sons  are  said  to  be  out  of  employ- 
ment in  Vienna  because  of  coal  shortage. 

December  21. — At  the  suggestion  •  of  the 
American  Government,  tlie  German 
Government  recalls  Heinrich  von  P]ck- 
hardt,  the  German  Minister  to  Mexico 
since  1915,  who  figured  in  the  Zimmer- 
mann  disclosures  in  1917,  when  the 
•  German  Government  attempted  to  line 
up  Mexico  against  the  United  States 
as  an  ally  of  .Japan. 

German  representatives,  according  to  a 
dispatch  from  Brussels,  have  brought  to 
that  citv  from  (^'ologne  .380,000.000 
marks  (about  .1i;91, 000,000)  in  gold, 
which  is  being  restored  by  Germany  to 
Belgium. 

A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  instead 
of  the  2,500,000  tons  of  .sliipping 
demanded  of  Germany  by  the  Allies, 
to  carry  out  the  provisioning  of  that 
country  under  the  armistice,  the  (xer- 
man  authorities  will  be  able  to  collect 
only  2,000,000  tons. 

Severe  fighting,  according  to  advices 
from  Geneva,  is  taking  place  ahmg  the 
eastern  Ijorder  of  Germany  between 
Italian  prisoners,  Poles,  tlkrajnians, 
Russian  Red  Guards,  and  retiring  Ger- 
man troops.  The  country  is  "a  chaos 
of  petty  wars"  according  to  the 
correspondent. 

Berlin  rejxjrts  that  the  revolutionary 
Parliament  which  adjourned  Decem- 
ber  20   enhanced    the    i)i-estige   of    the 


KADY  SUSPENDERS  are  the 
choice  of  men  who  want  comfort  as 
well  as  quality  and 
style.  The  famous 
Double  Crown 
Roller  causes 

KADY 

Suspenders 

to  adjust  themselves  to 
every  movement  of  the 
body  without  puUing 
and  binding,  and  makes 
the  trousers  hang  just 
right. 

Leadingdealers 
everywhere  sell  KADY 
Suspenders.  Ask  to  see 
themi  Wear  KADY 
Suspenders  for  a  week. 
If  not  satisfied,  dealer 
will  refund  your  money. 

Look  for  name  KADY  on  buckles 
75  cents  at  leading  dealers 

THE  OHIO  SUSPENDER  CO.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


WANTED— 

SOMETHING  TO   MANUFACTURE 

A  going  concern  in  good  financial  condition, 
having  a  modern  three-story  fireproof  plant 
located  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  with  40,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  and  100  acres  of 
ground  in  which  to  expand,  wishes  to  manu- 
facture or  assemble  some  high-grade  article. 

All  raw  and  finished  material  must  be  trucked 
to  and  from  the  factory,  and  therefore  the 
character  of  the  article  should  conform  to  this 
condition. 

What  have  you  to  offer? 

Send  full  details  to 

Post  Office  Box  993,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


POINTERS  S-." 


cents,  m 
stamps,  for  a 
valuable 
booklet  o  n 
the  care  of 
phonographs 

or  talking  machines  and  records.  Tells  how  to  get  best 
ffsiihs  and  make  reconls  last  longer.  Chapters  on  loca- 
tion of  machine,  choice  of  needles,  care  of  records,  etc. 

J.  H.  ELLIS,  P.  O.  Box  882,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ON    THE 
TALKING 


CARE   OF 
MACHINES 


FNTFP    A  BUSINESS 

JLjX    'I     A     M^  JL^L      of  your  own  and  earn  big 

annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Aildrssi  Stephenson  Laboratory,   3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Maw 

Printins:  Cheap 

,-^-^l'ards, circulars,  labels, boi>k, pa  per.  Press$6. 
Lartxpr  !S'20'7<>h  i(reHs?.s.')  up. Save  money. Print 
fcr  others.  Iiig  protit.  All  easy,  rules  sent. 
Write  factory  for  press  oatalog,TYPE,card8, 
liaper.THE  PRESS  CO.  D-23  Merlden.  Conn. 


Cuficura 
Promotes 

Hair  Health 

All  druggistsl   Soap  25,  Ointment  25  &  50,  Talcura  26. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cutlcura,  Dept.  6  B,  Boston." 


renewaLlef  U  S£S 

\  cut  annual  fuse  maintenance  costs  80% 
in  many  of  our  leading  industries. 

An  uiuxiK-nsivc  litile  "Drup  Out"  RciiLwal 
Link  restores  a  blown  Economy  Fuse  to  its 
iTieinal  efficiency.  Economy  Fuses  protect 
tWctrical  circuits  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 
leading  powder  and  munitions  plants. 
Order  from  your  electrical  dealer. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  A  MFG.  CO. 
Kinzie  and  Orleans  St3.,Chicago.T7.S.A. 
,  Sole  manufacturers  of'*ARKLESS" — 
Fuse    witk    the 
\  Indicator." 


"l  Sole  manufacturers  of" 
iX    the     Non-Renewable 
i\   *' 100%  Guaranteed. 

fc^      f-'.-cr-—.\-     Fur-:    (ir^ 
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SAVE  $43 

By  Being-  Your  Own  Salesman 

Try  the. Oliver  for  Five  Days  at  Our  Expense 


M 


This  Simple  Plan  Makes  It 
Easy  to  Own  an  Oliver 

This  sales  plan  is  a  legacy  of  the  war,  which  taught  us  all  new  economies — - 
ones  we  won't  forget. 

By  reorganizing  our  method  of  distribution,  we  were  able  to  make  a 
radical  reduc  ion  in  price. 

We  did  not  change  the  famous  Oliver  an  iota.  The  machine  we  now  sell 
for  $57  is  the  identical  one  formerly  priced  at  $100  — BRAND  NEW,  not 
second-hand  or  rebuilt. 

Durin?  the  war  we  learned  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  have  great  numbers 
of  travelling  salesmen  and  numerous,  expensive  branch  houses  throughout  the 
country.  We  were  also  able  to  discontinue  many  other  superfluous,  costly  sales 
methods.     You  benefit  by  these  savings. 

Pre-war  extravagances  were  ended.  And  our  plan  of  selling  made  simpler. 
We  send  the  Oliver  to  you  for  free  trial,  so  that  you  may  judge  it,  in  solitude, 
without  being  influenced. 


Only  $3.00 
Per  Month 


No  Money  Down 


Do  not  buy  or  rent  any  tycewriter  until 
you    know   the   Oliver.      A   five   days'  trial 
will  help  you  decide.     Besides  saving  you  $43, 
we  make  the  payments   easy.    We  ask  no  ad- 
vance   payment.      But    merely   $3   per   month 
until  the  $57  is  paid. 

Do  not  confuse  this  offer  with  those  for  second- 
hand or  rebuilt  typewriters.     Our  $57  Oliver  is  our 
brand   new   identical    Model   9,    formerly    priced    at 
$100.     It  has  not  been  changed  in  the  slightest. 

Over  700,000  Sold 


Merely  send  us  the  coupon.  We  ship  an  Oliver  to  you.  Try  it  for  five 
days.  Then,  if  you  agree  that  it  is  the  finest  typewriter  at  any  price,  merely 
send  us  $3  per  month,  until  the  $57  is  paid. 

If   you   do   not  believe    hat   this    is    the   greatest   typewriter    opportunity, 
return  the  Oliver  to  us,  express  collect.    We  even  refund  the  outgoing  trans- 
portation charges.     You  have  not    placed    yourself  under  any  obligation 
to  buy. 

When  the  Oliver  comes  to  you,  you  will  admire  its  many  advancements 
— all   the  refinements   made  possible   during  24  years  of  typewriter- 
making.     A  finer  typewriter  is  impossible. 

The  coupon  below  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  be  your  own  sales- 
man and  save  yourself  $43. 

Note  that  it  brings  EITHER  an  Oliver  for  Free  Trial,  or  further 
information.     Check  it  accordingly. 


Olivers  are  in  use  all  over  the  world.     Some  of  the  large 
concerns  in  the  United  States  using  Olivers  are:  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation,  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Nat'l  City  Bank  of 
N.  Y.,    Diamond  Match    Company,    Pennsylvania    Railroad,. 
Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx,  American  Bridge  Company,  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,    Otis    Elevator    Company,    Bethlehem    Steel 
Company,  Boston  Elevated  Railways,  N.  Y.  Edison  Company, 
and  a  host  of  others  of  equal  importance. 

And  thousands  of  Olivers  are  used  by  individuals — every  business 
is  represented  among  our  users.     And  every  profession. 

You  can  depend  on  this  wide  use  of  the  Oliver  as  a  guarantee  of  its 
worth. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

1031  Oliver  Typewriter  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Canadian  Price,  $72 


No  Finer  Built 


Examine  the  Oliver  carefully.  It  is  built  in  a  model  factory  with  a 
heritage  of  ideals.  Only  the  finest  materials  are  used.  And  this 
accounts  for  the  prolonged  life  of  the  Oliver,  its  durability,  its 
inbuilt  service.  It  is  simplified  in  construction  and  built  to  withstand 
the  hardest  usage.  The  Oliver  in  war  service  proved  its  fine  design  and 
construction. 

You  can't  buy  a  better  typewriter  at  any  price. 

-    Mail    the   coupon   now,    for   either   a    Free    Trial 
information. 


Oliver   or    further 


(5.02) 


I 1 

I       THE  OUVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY  | 

11031  Oliver  Typewriter  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

I — I    Ship  me  a  now  Oliver  Nine  for  five  days'  free  inspection.     If  I  I 

I I    keep  it,  I  will  pay  $S7  at  the  rate  of  I3  per  month.    The  title  I 

to  remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  for.  B 

I      My  shipping  point  is ■ 

Tliis  does  not  place  me  under  any  obligation  to  buy.     If  I  choose-to  I 

return  the  Oliver,  I  will  ship  it  back  at  your  expense  at  the  end  of  | 

I      five  days.  b 

I — I    Do  not  send  a  machine  until  I  order  it.     Mail  mc  your  book  I 

I I    — "The   High   Cost   of  Typewriters  —  The    Reason    and   the  I 

Remedy,"  your  de  luxe  catalog  and  further  information.  ■ 

I      Name I 

Street  A<i(1rc8fi ■ 

I      City State I 
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Live  Better  and  Save,  Too 

When  a  husband  and  wife  plan  together  how  they  shall 
spend,  a  family  is  bound  to  live  better  and  save, 
too.  It's  a  real  satisfaction' 'and  a  guide  to  future 
spending  when,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  you  know  how 
much  went  for  groceries,  laundry,  clothing,  recreation, 
and  how  much  you  were  able  to  save. 

A  Sperry  Household  Expense  Register  will  take 
the  complication  out  of  your  household  accounting — it 
will  be  a  big  help  in  carrying  out  the  modern  budget  idea. 
It  has  columns  headed  for  daily  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments— one  page  to  a  month,  with  a  summary  form  for 
each  year.  There  is  space  for  your  household  inventory, 
room  by  room — a  very  necessary  record  in  case  of  fire 
loss.    Also  a  page  for  your  insurance  record. 

It's  simple — it's  complete. 

SEND  NO  MONEY— JUST  THE  COUPON 

Have  your  book  y^ 

to  start  at        *      x 
once.3  ^ 

y^  BROWN, 

y  BLODGETT  & 

<;f       SPERRYCO.,D»pl.A, 

,     ^  >"  Wheeler  and  University 

^  Avenue,  SL  Paul,  Minn. 

Send  me  one  Sperry  Household 

Expense  Register  for  which  I  will 

remit  i!1.75,  or  return  it,  in  6  days. 


Name. 


y^      Address 
CUT     HERE 


World's  Best 
Poultry  Journal 

Vou  he  the  Judge 

3  MONTHS' TRIAL  1  f>  ^ 
SUBSCRIPTION   X^C 

BEND  U.  8.  STAMPS 

Tells  How  to  Raise  Poultry  with 
Profit.  1  year,  50c:  2  years,  75c;  3 
years,  $100.   63  to  160  cages  a  month. 

Reliable  Poultry  Joomal  Fob.  Co.,  Dept   L   Qnincy.  BL 


Keep  Bees  This  Year 

For   Honey,  Money   and    Recreation 

Write  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio, 
and  ask  this  leader  of  all  bee  journals  what  it  does 
for  beginners  in  Beekeeping.  You  can  succeed,  if 
riijhtly  guided,  the  first  year.     Write  to-day. 

Trees — Roses — Vines 

in  small  or  large  lots  at  half  agents 
prices.    Catalog  and  Green's  Fruit 
Book— FREE.    Green'i  Nursery  Co. 
117  Wftll8t.,£ocheBter,  N.  T. 

OSES  of  NEW  CASTLE 

is  tlie  title  of  a  beautiful  book  on  the  culture  of 
roses  and  other  plants;  gives  expert  experience 
of  a  lifetime.  It's  free.  Exquisitely  illustrated 
in  natural  colors;  offers  and  tells  how  to  grow 
these  famous  plants.  Write  for  copy  today. 
BELLEB  BEOS.  CO.,  Box  146 .  New  Caotle,  Ind. 

POULTRY  AND  PIGEONS  FOR  PROFIT 

Foy's  big  book  tells  all  about  it.  Contains 
Smany  colored  plates — an  encyclopedia  of  poultry 
information,  poultry  houses,  feeding  for  eggs.  etc. 
Written  by  a  man  who  knows.  Sent  for  s  cents. 
Low  prices,  fowls  and  eggs. 
FRANK  FOY,  Box  3,  CLINTON,  IOWA 


I ARGAINS  IN  SEEDS 


Bi 
Hundreds  of  special  offers  in  surplus  stock 
of  seeds  and  plants  at  bargain  prices.  Don't 
buy  untU  you  have  seen  our  beautiful  illustrated 
catalog,  mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Oept.  44  Dos  Molnos,  Iowa 


Poultry  Book  ,'■-•••'"'•'  *•••?>•'= 


144 

p»Ke8,   215  beautiful  pictures,, 

hatchitig,   rearing,    feeding  and  disease   information. | 

Describes  busy  Poultry    Farm  handling  53   pure-bred 

varieties  and  BABY   CHICKS.     TeliB  how  to  choose 

fowls,  eg^s.  iDCubators,  sprouters.  Mailed  for  10  cents.. 

Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box    66,    Clarlnda.lowaL 


\T\C*1/'^Q.      Garden 

V  iV^JV   iJ  and  Floral 


GUIDE 


^^^  For  7o  years  the  leading  authority 

Now  on  Vegetable,    Flower    and    Farm  Fof 

wj         1  Seeds,  Plants  and    Bulbs.     Better  |q|Q 

Keaay  tJianevcr.    Send  for  free  copy  today.  117  127 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

12  Stone  Street  The  Flower  City 


present  cabinet  headed  by  Chancellor 
Friedrich  Ebert  through  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  National  Central  Executive 
Committee  of  twenty-seven  soldiers 
and  workingmen,  composed  wholly  of 
Majority  Socialists. 

The  German-Austrian  National  Assembly 
in  Vienna  adopts  a  resolution  demand- 
ing the  appointm'ent  of  a  commission  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary's miUtary  collapse,  and  scoring 
the  "brutality,  arrogance,  and  in- 
competence" displayed  by  the  highest 
Austrian  miUtary  command. 

With  the  occupation  of  Eger  and  Reichen- 
berg,  says  a  dispatch  from  Prague, 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  have  cut  all  of 
German-Bohemia  completely  off  from 
German-Austria. 

German  troops,  says  a  Berlin  report, 
have  been  sent  against  Bolshevik 
forces  which  are  advancing  on  Mitau, 
about  thirty  miles  southwest  of  Riga. 

December  22. — Austrian  shipping  to  the 
extent  of  500,000  tons,  now  in  Italian 
ports,  will  be  distributed  for  use  "ex- 
clusively for  war -supply  and  trans- 
portation," according  to  an  agreement 
of  the  Allied  Maritime  Council  as  re- 
ported from  Paris.  The  new  flag  of 
the  Maritime  Council  will  be  flown  over 
much  of  this  tonnage  as  well  as  over 
much  of  the  2,-500,000  tons  of  German 
merchantmen  that  have  been  or  will 
soon  be  taken  over  by  the  Allies. 

Early  elections  for  the  National  Assembly 
in  Germany,  according  to  a  Bern  dis- 
patch to  the  Paris  Journal,  show  large 
majorities  against  the  Radicals  and  an 
increase  of  power  on  the  side  of  the 
bourgeoisie. 

December  23. — The  number  of  workers 
out  of  employment  in  Berlin,  says  a 
dispatch  by  way  of  Copenhagen,  is 
assuming  alarming  proportions.  Of- 
ficial reports  mention  a  total  of  86,000, 
among  whom  are  many  discharged 
soldiers,  not  natives  of  Berlin,  who 
"somehow  manage  to  exist  without 
work." 

Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg,  accord- 
ing to  reports  received  in  Zurich  from 
Germany,  has  concentrated  a  large 
force  of  soldiers  in  Posen  to  counteract 
the  Polish  nationalist  movement. 

The  casualties  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
armies  from  the  beginning  of  the  war 
up  to  the  end  of  the  May,  1918,  were 
slightly  above  4,000,000  men,  according 
to  official  statistics  received  in  Geneva. 
Eighteen  generals  out  of  310  were 
killed. 

RUSSIA 

December  16. — Members  of  relief  com- 
mittees declare  that  of  the  2,000,000 
Armenians  deported  by  Turks  only 
400,(X)0  survive,  and  that  unless  food  is 
sent  at  once  not  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  present  Armenian  population  will 
live  to  the  next  harvest. 

December  18. — London  hears  that  the 
new  anti-German  Ukrainian  leader, 
Petlura,  has  taken  Odessa,  having 
previously  taken  Nikoliev  and  Kief. 

Viscount  Milner,  British  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  declares  that  British 
forces  are  necessary  in  Russia  in  order 
to  protect  the  people  from  "the  un- 
speakable horrors  of  Bolshevik  rule." 

An  American  war-ship  is  ordered  to  join 
the  British  Fleet  in  the  Baltic. 

A  volunteer  force  defeats 
the     region     east     of 


m 


December  20. 
Bolsheviki 
Archangel. 
The  United  States  Department  of  State 
receives  from  the  Lettish  Government 
an  appeal  for  protection  from  the 
Bolsheviki. 

December  22. — The  Russian  war-casualties 
totaled  9,150,000  men,  according  to  v, 
telegram  from  Petrograd.  Of  these 
], 700,000  w(!re  killcHl.  The  disabled 
men  mim))ered  1 ,450,000,while3,500,00n 


other  soldiers  were  wounded.  The  Rus- 
sians taken  prisoner  totaled  2,500,000. 
Lenine  announces  plans  for  a  Red  army 
of  3,000,000  men  by  spring  to  meet  the 
threat  of  the  monarchist  party  under 
Generals  Kolchak  and  Denikine  and 
the  Siberian  forces  loyal  to  the  Omsk 
dictatorship. 

Reports  from  Riga,  telegraphs  a  German 
correspondent  at  Konigsberg,  show  that 
a  Bolshevik  invasion  of  Esthonia  and 
Lithuania  is  proceeding  systematically. 
Sweden  has  refused  Esthonia's  appeal 
for  armed  aid. 

FOREIGN 

December  18. — The  following  facts  con- 
cerning 'the  bombardment  of  Paris 
from  the  air  and  by  long-range  guns  are 
made  public:  45  bombs  were  dropt 
from  the  air  in  1914;  in  1915,  70  were 
dropt,  62  of  them  on  March  20. 
In  1916,  61  fell,  and  in  1917  eleven. 
During  the  last  ten  months  of  the  war 
there  were  1,211  casualties  from  396 
bombs.  On  August  6  of  this  year 
228  bombs  from  planes  and  Zeppelins 
kiUed  two  persons  and  injured  392. 
One  hundred  and  ninety-six  persons 
were  killed  and  417  wounded  by  168 
shells  from  the  German  long-range 
cannon.  More  than  a  hundred  of  the 
deaths  were  on  Good  Friday. 

December  19. — Marshal  Joffre  is  made  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy. 

The  medical  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  estimates  that  6,000,000  persons 
have  died  of  influenza  and  pneumonia 
throughout  the  world  during  the  last 
three  months. 

December  20. — In  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  a  Socialist  member  declares 
that  France  mobilized  6,900,000  men, 
of  whom  1,400,000  were  killed  and 
800,000  recovered  from  wounds.  An- 
other Deputy  states  that  the  Germans 
destroyed  250,000  houses  in  northern 
France,  destroying  all  machinery  not 
taken  away,  and  razed  12,000  of  the 
14,000  houses  in  Reims.  Total  dam- 
ages, according  to  the  report  of  one 
commission  on  such  destruction,  are 
set  at  $13,000,000,000. 
The  St.  Gaudens  statue  of  Lincoln  will 
be  placed  in  the  Canning  enclosure  at 
Westminster  in  preference  to  the  George 
Gray  Barnard  statue,  according  to  the 
decision  of  an  American  commission 
appointed  to  make  the  choice.  The 
Barnard  statue  wiU  be  set  up  in  some 
other  English  city. 

The  British  Air  Minister  states  that  in 
August,  1914,  the  British  flying  service 
consisted  of  1,285  officers  and  1,053 
men;  at  the. end  of  the  war  it  con- 
sisted of  30,000  officers,  260,000  men, 
and  30,000  women  and  boys.  He 
further  states  that  Britain  has  airplanes 
which  can  carry  37  passengers  to  a 
height  of  ten  thousand  feet,  travel  at 
one  hundred  miles  an  hour,  and  make 
a  non-stop  journey  of  12,000  miles. 
An  international  aircraft  convention 
has  been  drafted  by  the  British  Air 
Ministry. 

Eighteen  thousand  nitrate  workers  have 
left  Chile  to  return  to  Peru. 

December  22. — "Wilson  Day"  in  Ireland, 
states  a  dispatch  from  Dublin,  was 
celebrated  by  meetings  in  more  than 
forty  towns,  and  resolutions  drafted  by 
the  Sinn-Feiners,  inviting  President 
Wilson  to  visit  Ireland  and  pledging 
Ireland's  support  to  him,  were  adopted. 

The  action  of  the  PoUsh  Government, 
reports  BerUn,  in  ordering  that  elec- 
tions be  held  on  what  is  construed  to  be 
German  soil,  has  resulted  in  an  official 
warning  from  AUenstein,  saying  that 
"any  organizing  of  Polish  elections,  or 
drawing  up  lists  of  electors  or  candi- 
dates, or  conducting  propaganda,  is 
high  treason." 

Finland,  on  the  recommeuilation  of 
Herbert    Hoover,    no\\     in    Pari.-*,    will 
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Leviathanr Anaconda  Belting 

FOR     POWER     TRANSMISSION,     CONVEYING    AND     ELEVATING 


Does  Your   Belt  Manufacturer 

Give  a 
Non- Stretch  Guarantee? 


T 


HE  workman  on  the  machine  often  knows  a  good 
many  unsuspected  facts  about  belts.  It  might  pay  you 
to  talk  to  him  about  belting. 

He  can  probably  tell  you  some  facts  about  the  shop  costs 
of  stretch  and  slip — how  much  time  is  lost  in  curing  them, 
and  how  much  belting  is  cut  out  and  thrown  away  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 

Perhaps  you  cannot  blame  him  for  being  none  too  friendly 
to  a  belt  he  has  never  used. 

You  expect  to  hear  about  any  new  belt  that  it  doesn't 
stretch.      Your  workman  would  like  to  believe  it. 

The  facts  are  that  belts  do  stretch,  some  more  than  others, 
and  every  workman  having  to  do  with  belts  knows  it. 

So  that  every  purchaser  and  user  of  a  belt  wants  some- 
thing more  than  somebody's  say  so  to  convince  him  that 
stretch  is  an  unusual  thing  in  a  belt. 

The  Main  Belting  Company,  established  37  years,  and 
having  installed  in  that  time  some  millions  of  belts  in  repre- 
sentative manufacturing  plants,  owes  its  existence  and 
growth  largely  to  its  processes  for  preventing  stretch  in  the 
finished  belt. 

And  when  we  say  that  Leviathan-Anaconda  pulls  more 
and  stretches  less'than  the  average  belting,  we  might  expect 
our  standing  to  give  the  statement  all  the  weight  necessary. 

We  go  further  than  this,  however. 

The  Main  Belting  Company  now  places  a  non-stretch 
guarantee  upon  all  of  its  belts. 

It  will  make  a  cash  refund  if  any  belt  has  to  be  cut  be- 
cause of  excessive  stretch. 

This  is   the   fair  way  to   handle   the   problem   of  stretch. 

Fair  to  the  manufacturer — because  belts  must  be  bought 
on  a  scientific  basis — according  to  the  work  they  actually 
do — or  else  there  is  no  profit  in  using  them. 

Fair  to  the  Main  Belting  Company — because  it  puts  a 
premium  on  our  policy  of  placing  belts  only  on  positions 
for  which  the  Leviathan-Anaconda  were  intended. 


In  a  Machine  Shop  of  one  of  the 
Big  Railroads 

31/^"  x  6  ph  Leviathan  cone  belt  driving 
48"  boring  mill,  which  has  been  on  the  job 
almost  four  years.  Diameter  of  largest  cone 
16";  smallest  cone  S^-j";  distance  between 
centers  about  6';  slowest  speed  of  belt  Io8o' 
per  minute;  highest  speed  2033'. 

Note  absence  of  frayed  edges  or  breaks  of 
inner  surface.  Leather  used  previously  on 
cone  belts  became  unfit  for  service  after  from 
one  to  two  years'  wear,  owing  to  uneven 
stretching  and  the  edges  of  the  belt  rubbing 
the  sides  of  cones,  causing  the  belt  to  be- 
come broken  along  the  edges. 

Leviathan  -  Anaconda  is  used  throughout 
this  shop  except  on  planers  where  we  frankly 
do  not  recommend  it  on  account  of  high 
speeds  and  small  pulleys. 


MAIN  BELTING  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 


NEW  YORK        BOSTON         CHICAGO 


PITTSBURGH 


ATLANTA        SAN  FRANCISCO 


BirminKham,  England        Pari*.  France        BuIIe.  Switzerland       Kristiana,  Norway 
Johannesbureh,  South  Africa       Petrograd,  Ruasia       Havana,  Cuba 

MAIN  BELTING  CO.  OF  CANADA.  LTD..  Montreal.  Toronto 
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OKE^r 

A  NEW 


13  Qnts 


COLLAR 

is  all  that  its  name  implies 

Cluett,Teahody  eT  Co..  Inc.,  dTliajers.  T^roy.l^Y 


ip^' 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

320  Pages;  Illustrated;  Cloth 

By  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

SEX  FACTS   MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  young  man  and  every  young  wonian  should 
know— What  every  young  husband  and  every  young 
wife  should  know — What  every  parent  should  know. 

Tabl';  contents  &  commendations  on  request. 
PUB.   CO..      ine  Winston  B!dg.,   Philadebhia 


L^HkH'        i^    ^Skp 


I'rt'pare  by  mail  m  :^r  n'-e  t  me  f«r  this    attractive  profes- 
sion i  n  which  there  a.  e  g^reat  opportunities  lor  bnth  men 
and  \^omen.        Send  at    onre   ff>r   free    book,     "  Flow    to 
Ppcorrie  a  Panker,"  by  Eoo^R  O.  Al.CORN,  President. 
American  School  of  Canking,    55  IWcLene  CIdg.,  Columbus*  O. 


INVENTORS 


Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
write  for  our  guide  book,  "How  1  o 
Get  \'our  I-'atent."  .Send  model  or  sketch  and  description 
and  we  will  give  our  opinio:i  of  its  patci. table  nature  free. 
Randolph  &  Co.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Luyd  Syllabic  System— written  with  only  nine  char- 
acters. No  "positions" — no  "ruled  lines" — Co  "shad- 
ing"—  no  "word-siprns"  —  no  "cold  notes."  Speedy, 
practical  system  diat  can  be  learned  in  30  days  of  home  study, 
utihzing  spare  time.    For  full  dcscrintive  matter,  free,  address 

Chicago  Correspondence  Schools,  930  Unity  BIdg.  Chicago,  HI. 


^^i^0m0^ 


A  Complete  Conservatory  Course 

13  IV/IasI  Wonderful  h'l'me  study  music  lessons  under 
MJy  iVlall  great  American  and  European  teachers. 
Endorsed  by  Paderewski.  M.nster  teachers  guide  and  coach 
you.    Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 

Any  Instrument  or  Voice  i^courseyou 

are  interested  in — Piano,  Harmony,  Voice,  Public  Schoot 
Music,  Violin,  Cornet,  Mandolin.  Guitar,  Banjo,  or  Reed 
Organ — and  we  will  send  our  FREE  (CATALOG  covering 
all  instrumental  and  vocal  courses.    Send  NOW. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CONSERVATORY 
512G  Siegel-Myers  Eldg.  Chicago,  Illinois 


mnmFEi^s^smss^^ 


for  A"to  T-ii---.  I'-'uble  inlleap-e,  prevent 
bliiwouls  and  I  unctures.  Ea^i.y  applied  in  er.y 
ti  e.  D^cd  over  an*  orer  in  several  tires. 
Ihousanaa  Boid.  Details  free.    Agents  wanted. 

American  Accessories  Co. ,  Dept.  316  Ciacinnali,  0. 


BOYD  SYLLABIC  SYSTEM.  Easy  — Speed\-  — Ml  to  ICO 
word^  a  minute  in  3')  da\'s.  No  ''shading" — no  "positions" — 
no  "vvord"igns."  Be-t  for  Civil  Sprvice.  Earn  SPOd  to  J1200 
a  year.  Thousands  of  jobs  open.  Typewritin,g  FREE.  Send 
today  for  Catalo.t;;.  Special  Olfei  and  Money- Back  Guarantee. 

CHICAGO  HOIWE  STUDY  SCHOOLS,  525  REAPER  BLOCK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Are  You  Seeking  a  Summer  Camp  or  School 
For  Your  Boy  or  Girl? 

We  try  to  enter  into  the  individual  needs  of  inquiries  that 
come  to  us,   and   accept  jn  The   Digest   pages  only   those 
institutions    which 
moral   training. 

THE 


offer   a    thorough    physical,    mental   and 
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receive  fourteen  thousand  tous  of  food 
from  this  country,  it  is  officially  an- 
nounced thi-ough  the  War  Trade 
Board  in  Washington, 

The  American  Army  had  in  operation 
10,472  planes  in  France  on  the  morning 
of  November  11,  according  to  the  report 
of  Major-General  Harboard  cabled  to 
the  Director  of  the  Au-  Service  in 
Washington. 

December  23. — Brussels  reports  that  Hol- 
land has  been  informed  by  Great 
Britain  of  her  intention  to  send  supplies 
to  the  British  Army  of  occupation  in 
Germany  by  w^ay  of  the  River  Scheldt 
and  Dutch  Limburg. 

DOMESTIC 

December  18. — The  Senate  committee  in- 
vestigating German  propaganda  re- 
ceives in  evidence  the  correspondence  of 
Franz  von  Papen,  including  letters 
from  Dr.  Albert,  Dr.  Dernburg,  and 
Captain  Boy-Ed,  discussing  the  sub- 
marine campaign. 

The  Senate  imposes  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent, 
on  profits  frona  the  products  of  child  la- 
bor entering  into  interstate  commerce. 

December  19. — The  New  York  Yacht 
Club  declines  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's 
challenge  for  a  yacht  race  next  autumn 
for  the  America's  cup  as  untimely,  and 
suggests  1920. 

Charles  Henrj-  McKee,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe- Democrat,  dies  in  St.  Louis. 

John  R.  Mott  defends  the  work  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  against  its  critics,  in  par- 
ticular denying  profit-making. 

December  20. — The  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  states  that  thei-e  has 
been  no  "graft"  or  other  criminality  at 
the  Hog  Island  ship-building  plant, 
but  there  has  been  waste  of  miUions  of 
dollars,  and  suggests  that  there  be  an 
accounting. 

Chairman  Sherley  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  declares  that  more 
than  $16,000,000,000  of  appropriations 
for  war-purposes  has  been  unexpended. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  announces  that 
300,000  men  have  already  been  re- 
leased from  army  camj^s  in  this  countrj- 
and  about  150,000  are  now  being 
demobiUzed  each  week. 

Bernard  N.  Baker,  first  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  dies  at 
Santa  Barbara,  California. 

A  Distinguished  Service  Medal  is  awarded 
to  General  PeRshiug. 

Vance  McCormick,  chairman  of  the  War 
Trade  Board,  and  Bernard  N.  Baruch, 
chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
are  summoned  by  President  Wilson  to 
join  him  in  Paris. 

Commercial  wireless  communication  be- 
tween San  Francisco,  Hawaii,  and 
Japan  is  resumed  after  a  suspension  of 
ten  months. 

The  War  Department  announces  that 
every  soldier  who  has  been  in  the 
American  Army  during  the  present 
war  will  be  given  a  bronze  button  to 
wear  after  his  return  to  civUian  life. 

December  21. — Demobil'zation  of  the  home 
military  forces  at  the  rate  of  30,000  a 
day,  the  goal  set  less  than  a  month  ago 
by  the  War  Department,  has  been 
reached  and  exceeded,  according  to 
an  announcement  of  General  March, 
Chief  of  Staff. 
Walter  Hines  Page,  who  resigned  last 
August  as  American  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  dies  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

December  23. — The  Senate  passes  the 
War  Revenue  Bill,  with  its  tax  yield  of 
.15,978,000,000,  for  this  year  and  a 
proviso  for  a  maximum  yield  of  $4,- 
000,000,000  for  1920. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  case  of  the  Associated  Press  against 
the  International  News  Service,  finds 
in  favor  of  the  Associated  Press  as 
against  the  "pirating"  of  news. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


in  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
aee  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagualls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
tB  consulted  as  arhiter. 

Renders  will  please  hear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  cf  anonymous  communicalions. 


"S.  C.  S.,"  Barnosvillo,  O. — "Is  there  any 
authority  for  the  words  turkify  and  turkification 
as  used  in  a  late  work  ou  the  Balkans?" 

■  Tliere  is  no  authority  for  the  words  cited, 
but  there  are  the  words  Oltomanize  (to  make 
Ottoman  or  Turkish)  and  Ollomanization  (the 
act  of  Ottomanizing  or  making  Turkish). 

"J.  M.  W.,"  Mt.  Washington.  O. — "  (1)  lOndly 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  words  abstract  and 
soulful,  as  'we  want  your  abstract  business';  'It 
will  be  love  in  the  abstract' ;  '  How  soulful  she 
looks.'  (2)  Is  Digest  pronounced  with  the  short 
or  long  'i'?" 

(1)  Abstract  as  a  noun  meansy  "That  which 
embraces  or  embodies  the  essential  parts  or 
features  of  some  larger  object  or  whole;  a  sununary 
or  epitome,  as  of  a  book  or  document."  It  has 
also  special  meanings  in  law.  logic,  grammar,  and 
pharmacy.  Abstract  as  an  adjective  means: 
"Produced  by  or  rasulting  from  abstraction: 
appUed  to  an  idea  or  mental  image  when  deprived 
of  most  of  its  Individual  features;  having  the 
natiu-e  of  a  conception  or  general  notion."  (2) 
Siiulful  means:  "Full  of  that  which  appeals  to  or 
satisfies  the  soul  or  feelings,  or  which  expresses  the 
deep  emotions  of  the  soul;  emotional;  spiritual." 
(3)  The  i  in  Digest  is  the  accented  diphthongal 
ai,  as  in  aisle,  and  not  the  imaccented  "/" 
heard  in  digestion,  in  which  word  the  first  i  is 
pronounced  as  i  in  habit. 

"E.  S.."  Bloomington,  Ind. — "Please  throw 
some  Ught  on  the  origin  of  the  term  'Hoosier.' 
Did  it  not  come  from  the  word  'Hu.ssar'?" 

Years  ago  the  term  was  said  to  be  derived  from 
hushrr,  from  the  skill  of  Western  lumbermen  In 
stilling  their  opponents  in  encounters,  so  wrote 
an  Indiana  correspondent  to  the  Providence 
Journal.  Kentuckians  maintain  that  the  term 
is  a  nickname  given  to  represent  the  local  rough 
greeting  of  any  one  at  the  door — "Who's  here?" 
Thornton  ("American  Glossary,"  vol.  i,  p.  44G)' 
favors  the  "husher"  theory,  for  among  the  early 
quotations  that  he  cites  he  gives  ••  1().59.  Torriano, 
in  his  dictionary,  has  A'innotrice,  a  rocker,  a 
Btiller,  a  luller,  a  whoosher  or  a  dandier  of  children 
asleep."  The  name  has  been  traced  also  to 
the  Scottish  whoosh,  used  to  explain  a  sudden 
swift  rush,  as  of  water  against  a  dam;  to  whusher, 
Scottish  for  "whisper." 

"G.  W.  M.."  Houston.  Texas. — "(1)  What  is 
the  distinguisliing  or  tlistinct  differentiation  of 
the  import  of  the  books  called  Tlie  Blue  Book  of 
England;  The  Wliite  Book  of  Germany;  The 
Gray  Book  of  Belgium;  The  Orange  Book  of 
Russia:  The  Yellow  Book  of  France,  and  The 
Red  Book  of  Austria,  etc.?  (2)  What  is  the 
color  or  name  of  the  corresponding  book  of  the 
United  States?  " 

(1)  The  various  books  are  all  official  govern- 
ment reports  of  the  same  import  and  dilfor  only 
in  the  color  of  their  binding.  (2)  There  is  noth- 
ing corresponding  to  them  in  the  United  States. 

"N.  H.  R.,"  Stark-villo.  Miss.— "What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Euthen.  and  what  is  its 
d(!rivation?  I  have  come  across  it  in  '  Vanity 
Fair,'  chapter  .51.  as  a  proper  or  symbolical  name, 
and  as  the  caption  of  chapter  57." 

Ebthen  Is  Greek  for  "it  is  used"  or  "accus- 
tomed," and  is  the  title  of  a  celebrated  work  by 
Alexander  Kinglake. 

"M.  C,"  Rison,  Ark. — "Please  tell  mo  whether 
or  not  such  an  inscription  as  '  No  plus  ultra'  (no 
more  beyond)  was  i)lacod  upon  tlie  liock  of 
Gibraltar  before  the  discovery  of  America 
signifying  that  ships  were  not  to  sail  beyond 
tliis  point,  and  kindly  inform  me  where  1  can 
get  historical  facts  concerning  it,  that  is,  from 
what  Mtorature." 

No  record  of  an  inscription  on  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar  is  given  by  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Greesk  and  Roman  (ieography,  but  the  ancients 
regarded  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  as  they  called 
the  opposing  eminences  of  Gibraltar  and  Ape's 
Hill,  as  the  limits  of  the  world  and  for  the  space 
Of  many  centuries  were  afraid  to  venturl^  beyond 
them.  Pindar,  the  (ireok  poet,  voiced  tlie  idea 
when  he  said  that  the  Pillars  of  Ilen^ules  were  the 
point  to  wliich  the  fame  of  his  heroes  reached 
but  beyond  which  no  mortal  could  advance. 


Nearly  a  century  ago  Madison  Cottage 
was  a  popular  and  picturesque  rendezvous 
located  where  the  Boston  Postroad 
branched  off  from  Bloomingdale  Road, 
now  Broadway.  Here  Corporal  Thompson, 
fat  and  florid,  welcomed  the  weary  traveler 
or  boisterous  coaching  party  with  cheery 
open  fires,  roasts  done  to  ^  sizzling  turn 
and  vintages  of  rare  good  fellowship. 

The  CorporaPs  "card,"  shown  above,  was 
the  first  advertisement  of  this  location. 
Today  it  is  world-known.  And  all  these 
years  this  spot  has  continued  to  entertain 
and  cater  to  the  public. 

Here  stands  The  Fifth  Avenue  Building 
facing  historic  Madison  Square,  housing 
commercial  leaders  of  the  Nation  and  wel- 
coming buyers  and  business  visitors  from 
over  all  the  world.  A  different  brand  of 
hospitality  holds  sway  but  it  is  as  genuine 
as  that  which  gave  Madison  Cottage  its 
old-fashioned  charm. 

The  companies  which  choose  The  Fifth 
Avenue  Building  for  their  New  York  head- 
quarters do  so  not  only  because  it  is  the 
very  axis  of  the  uptown  wholesale  district 
but  because  of  the  prestige  and  fine  old  tra- 
ditions which  surround  it  and  make  it  stand 
owX.  2iS  more  x\\2a\  an  office  building.  Come 
and  see  for  yourself  why  and  how  this  is  true. 

f '  ip  wmm  mfmm  inn©®® 
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How  Savings 

Banks  Invest  | 

Savings  banks  are  limited  by  law  to  m 

investments  of  the  highest  grade  and  | 

soundest   security.       Municipal    bonds  | 

are  held  in  high  regard  and  are  favorite  J 

investments  of  savings  banks,  financial  m 

institutions,  estates  and  wise  investors.  J 

They  are  safeguarded  by  the  entire  credit  and  J 

taxing  power  of  the  cities  which  issue  them.  ■ 

Municipal  Bonds  'are  exempt  from  all  Federal  m 

Income  Taxes  and  certificates  of  ownership  need  a 

not  be  filed  in  making  Income  Tax  Returns  or  J 

in  depositing  the  coupons.  H 

Municipal  Bonds  are  readily  marketable  and  ■ 

yi.-ld  from  4^^  %    to   Si4% — as  large  a  return  ■ 

as  is  possible  to  secure  from  such  desirable  and  H 

safe  investments,  ■ 


^  Interesting  facts  about  Municipal  Bonds  are 
■  contained  in  our  free  booklet  T-1  entitled, 
H    "The  Ideal  Investment."    Send  for  it. 


KAUFFMAN-SMITH-EMERT     | 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  m 

Security  Building  St.  Louis,  Mo.     H 


illllllllllllliiiilillilillllllllH 
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OLDUOND. 

^I00-$500- $1,000 


Secured  by  new  Metropolitan  fire- 
'  proof  Apartment  Building  C39 
-  -,,  't  upartments)  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
'  ~  near  center  ot  bnsiness  district. 
Estimated  annual  income,  $20,000. 
Bonds  maturing  annually;  interest  pay- 
able semi-annuaily. 

Under  MILLER  SERVICE  safeguards, 
interests  of  bond  buyers  carefully  super- 
vised. Free  from  nortr;al  Federal  In- 
come Tax  up  to  4%. 

Ask  for  beok'et 
•■MILLER     SEKVICE" 
and  descriptive  "Circular  15S." 

G.  L.  Miller  &  Company 


1019  Hiirtz  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ca. 


.■1/i  t  Miami,  Fla. 


^Wrihf^^^&ikfAtM^ 


::iMl  to  .>lu,(i(pu —  ach  ilujr.lyj  pe:Sii  aliy  ir  vesi  patfil 
y  L-xrit-rls  with  12  yf  ars  (  xpenence  in  apnraisiriK  Minne- 

.  fita  farms.     Cla^^cd  aFrmnc  most  desirahic  investments. 

Wrife  fnrfreesnl'SC'ipi  'on  t<»  "  Farm  Mr-rteratre. lour  nal. "' 
TRAUB  &  MANTZ  MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 

261    McKnight  Building  IVIinneapolis 


WE  OWN  AND  OFFER 
Subject  to  prior  sale 

$120,000 

1st  Mortgage  6%  Serial  Bonds 

Secured   b^  land  and 
buildings  occupied  by 

Western  Electric  Co. 

In  Detroit,  Mich. 

Total  Issue  $120,000 

Value  of  Property  $259,000 

Security— these  bonds  are  directly  se- 
cured by  a  closed  first  mortgage  on  the 
land  and  buildings. 

i,essee— The  buildings  are  under  thir- 
teen year  lease  to  the  Western  L,lectric 
Co.  The  lease  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Federal  Bond  and  Mortgage  Co.,  Inc., 
and  Mr.  Nathan  M.  Gross,  Trustees,  as 
additional  security. 

Write  for  further  details 

Federal  Bond 
&Mortgage  Co. 


Harry    W.  Ford,  Pres. 
933  Griswold  St. 


Detroit 

(175) 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


THE  FALL  IN  PRICES  OF  STOCKS 
AFTER  THE  ARMISTICE 

WITH  the  signiug  of  the  armistice,  it 
was  not  uueommonly  thought  that 
prices  on  the  stock  exchange  would  rise,  but 
instead  of  that  they  fell.  Some  recovery 
ensued  afterward,  but  not  enough  to 
put  prices  back  where  they  were  in  October. 
In  order  to  show  the  extent  of  the  down- 
ward trend,  twenty  rails  and  twenty  in- 
dustrials were  "used  by  The  Wall  'Street 
.Journal  to  obtain  averages.  All  of  the 
forty  securities  used  showed  declines 
ranging  from  IJ^  points  to  20^  points 
from  previous  high  points  in  1918.  The 
average  price  of  the  twenty  industrials 
on  the  day  taken  for  the  reckoning  was 
79.87,  which  was  a  decline  of  9.20  points 
from  the  high  of  the  year,  made  on  October 
18.  American  Beet  Sugar  and  Texas 
Co.  were  off  20^4  and  19  points.  These 
showed  the  biggest  decline,  while  American 
Tel.  &  Tel.,  off  1%  points,  was  affected 
the  least.  The  twenty  rails  showed  an 
average  price  of  85.10,  which  represented 
a  loss  of  7.81  points  from  the  year's  high 
of  92.91,  established  on  November  9. 
Canadian  Pacific,  off  11,  and  Northern 
Pacific,  off  10 3^8,  shoAved  the  heaviest 
decline.  Follomng  is  a  table  printed  in 
the  same  paper,  showing  the  industrials 
and  rails  used  in  making  the  averages 
with  the  closing  prices  for  the  day  chosen, 
the  previous  high  for  the  year,  and  the 
decline  from  that  point— 


INDUSTRIALS 

Ani.  Beet  Sugar 493^ 

Am.  Can iOl4 

Am.  Car  &  Foundry 80 J^ 

Am.  Locomotive 00 J-^ 

Am.  Smelters 81 

Am.  Su<!;ar 1093-^ 

Am.  Tel.  &  Tel 1035^ 

Anaconda 63?4 

Baldwin 725-g 

Central  Leather 595^ 

General  Electric U7% 

Goodrich 52 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel 75 

Studebaker 533-^ 

Texas  Co 181 

U.S.  Rubber 65 

U.S.  Steel 98M 

Utah  Copper 705^ 

Western  Union 87 

Westinghouse 413-^ 

Average 79.87 


Od.  18 
.     70M 
46 

855/^ 
OS 

92'^ 

113J8 

1053-^2 
7334 
78V4 
67M 

157 
58 
87 
67 

200 
^M 
113H 

92 
453^ 


Decline 

5M 
5^^ 

73^ 

ll'/8 

V/s 
93-i 
5Ji 

w% 

6 
12 

13M 
19 

UH 
i^H 

5 


9.07         9.20 


RAILROADS 


Atchison 

Baltimore  &  Oliio 

Canadian  Pacific 

Chicago,  Mihv.  &  St.  Paul. 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio ....... 

Delaware  &  Hudson. .' . . . . 

Erie. 


Illinois  Central 

Kansas  City  Southern. 

Lehigh  Valley 

Louisville  &  Nashville. 

N.Y.  Central 

New  Haven 

Norfolk  &  Western .  . . 
Northern  Pacific ..... 

Peimsylvania 

Reading 

Southern  Pacific 

Southern  Railway.  . . . 
I  nion  Pacific 


903^ 

52H 
159 

WA 

563^ 
112 

18 

99 

1954 
'117M 
116 

75 

UVs 
106 

923^ 
*93>^ 
*104 

973-^ 

23 
1273^ 


Average 85.10 


Nov.  9 

Q7H 
60 
170 

mi 

118 

21 
1043^ 

24 

n28 

120 

833-.^ 

42 

1103^ 

103 

*9954 

n823i 

1033^ 

343^ 

13634 

92.91 


Decline 

734 
11 

834 

534 

6 

3 

5% 

i% 

lOM 

4 

m 

10^ 

6H 

_9H 

7.81 


'Percentage  basis. 

WHAT  THE  WAR  WILL  HAVE 
COST  US 

According  to  experts  who  serve  the 
appropriations  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  war  promises  eventually 
to  cost  this  country  $55,087,250,051.11,  an 
estimate  which,  however,  includes  ten 
billions  loaned  to  the  Entente  Allies,  and 
appropriations   aiithorizcd.    altho   not   ex- 


pected to  be  expended  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  of  1919.  From  the  above  great 
sum  ought  also  to  be  deducted  appropri- 
ations classified  as  "other  services,  in- 
cluding regular  and  extraordinary  expenses 
of  the  civil  establishment  not  otherwise 
segregated,"  which  amounted  to  $20,- 
41.3,621.17  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1917,  and 
$396,082,105.50  for  1918.  These  figures 
charge  the  entire  cost  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  to  the  war,  but  those  arms  of  the 
service  would  have  made  a  considerable 
bill  even  if  the  country  had  not  entered 
the  war.  Probably  ,.$3,500,000,000  would 
thus  have  been  expended  anyway.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Washington  dispatch  to  tho 
New  York  Tribune,  the  cost  of  the  war, 
after  making  proper  deductions,  would 
be  more  than  forty-one  billion  dollars,  or 
about  $400  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States.  He  gives  the 
following  tables  to  show  how  the  war's  cost 
has  been  divided  by  the  Senate  Committee 
experts : 

For  1918 

Military  establishment  a,nd  War  Depart- 
ment, including  sums  in  deficiency  acts 
and  special  act  for  aviation  service $8,525,924,661.90 

Loans  to  our  Allies  by  the  first  and  second 
Liberty  bond  acts 

Naval  establishment  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment, including  sums  in  deficiency  and 
special  acts 

Emergency  shipoing  fund  in  deficiency  acts. 

Interest  on  puhlio  debt 

War  Risk  Insurance: 
Insurance  of  personnel,  cargoes,  and  ves- 
sels in  the  merchant  marine 

Family  allowances,  compensation,  and  in- 
surance ci  soldiers  and  sailors 

Food  products  and  fuel:  Production, supply, 
and  distribution 

Preparation  and  issuance  of  loans,  ex- 
penses of 

Other  services,  including  regular  and  ex- 
traordinary expenses  of  the  civil  establish- 
ment not  otherwise  segregated 


7,000,000,000.00 


1,262,973,688.87 

1,939,000,000.00 

218,341,323.00 


45,150,000.00 
176,250,000.00 
173,846,400.00 

22,316,000.00 


20,413,621.17 


Total $19,384,215,695.03 

Fcf  1919 

Military  establishment  and  War  Depart- 
ment, including  sums  in  the  army  forti- 
fication, Military  Academy,  legislative, 
sundry  civil  and  deficiency  acts,  andj 
under  permanent  appropriations $24,986,325,904.70 

Loans  to  cur  AUies  by  the  third  and  fourth 
Liberty  bond  acts 3,000,000,000.00 

Naval  establishment  and  Na%-j'  Depart- 
ment, including  stuns  in  the.  naval,  de- 
ficiency, legislative  and  sundry  ciWI  acta, 
and  under  permanent  appropriations..         1,822,158,709.30 

Emergency  shipping  fund 2,572,250,000.00 

Interest  on  public  debt 6.55,107,269.00 

Sinking  fund 288,889,865.00 

National  defense  fund  at  disposal  of  the 
President 50,000,000.00 

Bureau  War  Risk  Insurance:  Family  al- 
lowances, compensation,  and  insurance  of     » 
soldiers  and  sailors 70,000,000.00 

Food  products  and  fuel:  Production,  supply, 

and  distribution 27,781,863.00 

Federal  land  bank  bonds,  purchase  of . . . .       .    200,000,000.00 

Federal  operation  of  raihoads 500.000.000.00 

War  Finance  Corporation 500,000,000.00 

Housing  for  war-needs 100,000,000.00 

Ores,  metals,  and  minerals,  mining,  con- 
trol, etc 50,500,000.00 

Preparation  and  issuance  of  loans,  ex- 
penses of 39,732,306.67 

Postal  service 385.712,029.58 

Pensions 243,050,000.00 

Other  services,  including  regular  and  ex- 
traordinary expenses  of  the  civil  estabhsh- 
ment  of  the  Government  and  appropria- 
tions not  segregated  otherwise 396,082,105.50 

Increased  compensation,  certain  govern- 
ment employees 51,946,030.00 


Total 536,119,536,082.75 

PRICES  AND  YIELDS  OF  MANY  WELL- 
KNOWN  BONDS 

In  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  was  pre- 
sented a  few  weeks  ago  a  table  of  weU- 
known  bonds  including  the  most  active- 
ones  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, arranged  in  the  order  of  then-  desir- 
ability^ as  investments,  based  upon  a  combi- 
nation of  two  factors,  security  of  principal 
and  income  return.  In  many  cases  the  com- 
piler found  it  difficult  to  determine  whether 


We 
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are  going  on 


Are  you  ready? 


THE  Pierce-Arrow  factory 
is  going  at  full  speed.  It 
will  keep  going  and  Pierce- 
Arrow  trucks  will  be  available 
for  the  great  reconstruction 
work  that  confronts  us  as  they 
are  needed. 

The  energy  that  met  war 
problems  unfailingly  will  meet 
the  great  problems  of  Peace. 

Thousands  of  businesses  face 
the    emergency    in    the    same 


spirit.  Pierce-Arrow  trucks  will 
serve  these — help  them  to  con- 
quer difficulties  of  transporta- 
tion greater  than  those  we  have 
conquered..We  met  successfully 
every  condition  of  service  in  148 
lines  of  business.  Call  on  us 
for  help  in  expanding  or  redi- 
recting transportation  facilities. 
The  greatest  opportunity 
America  ever  had  is  before  us. 
Will  you  take  advantage  of  it? 


PIERCE-ARROW 


Delivers  more  work  in  a  given  time; 
Loses  less  time  on  the  job  and  ofF  the  job; 
Costs  less  to  operate  and  less  to  maintain; 
Lasts  longer,  depreciates  less  and  commands 
a  higher  resale  price  at  all  times. 


THE  PIERCE-ARROW 
MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

BUFFALO.  N.Y. 
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Get 

the 

Drop 

on  that  Cough 

Stop  your  cough  before  it  stops  you!  Savef 
needless  doctor  bills. 

You  can  stop  the  incipient  cold  and  the 
heavy,  rasping  cough  with 


m^ 


They  taste  good— they  are  good 
lor  the  whole  family,  from  the  baby 
op.  For  seventeen  years,  millions 
of  users  have  been  proving  it.  Get 
them  anywhere  from  coast  to  coast. 

Good  for  the  Throat^ 
Bad  for  the  Cougrh. 

DEAN  MEDICINE  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


NEW  AUTOMATIC  ADDER,  $2.50 

Makes  adding  easy.       It's  ttccuraU-.  quick, 
durable  and  easily  operated.     Capacity  S 
columns.  Saves  time,  hrain  work  and  er- 
rors.     55,000  pleased  owners.     Guaran- 
teed 1  year.     Price  $2.50  delivered.     De 
Luxe  Desk  .Size  ?5.00  delivered.    Agents  wanted. 
J.H.BASSETT&C0.,Dept,94, 1458Hollywood  Ave. .Chicago, III. 


a  certain  bond  should  \w  ratod  abo^•e  or 
below  another.  In  this  respect  the  in- 
vestor who  has  uppermost  in  mind  security 
of  principal  might  differ  as  to  classifica- 
tion with  one  who  is  concerned  primarily 
with  the  amount  of  income  received,  and 
vice  versa.  The  table  was  compiled  with  a 
view  to  balancinji;  these  two  factors.  A 
star  (*)  in  the  ta])le  indicates  that  $100 
bonds  are  available — 

FOREIGN   GOVERNMENT  BONDS 

A  piyroximate  Yield  A  bout 
Price  Nov.  29   Per  Cent. 

French  Go%t.  o^s.  April,  1919 10314 

French  Cities  6s,  Nov.,  1919 100'  ■'. 

•Paris  6s,  Oct.  15,  1921 98M  6  50 

*.\nslo-Frencli  5s,  Oct.  15,  1920 96}^  7  10 

V.  K.  Gt.  Brit,  k  I.  5'/2S,  Nov.,  1019 99J^  6  25 

U.  K.  Gt.  Brit.  &  I.  SHs,  Nov.,  1921 98  6  25 

U.  K.  Gt.  Brit.  &  I.  6J4s,  Feb.,  1919 101^ 

•Am.  For.  Sec.  5s,  Au-r.,  1919 99J/2  5.85 

Dom.  Canada  5s,  April,  1921 98  5  85 

Dom.  Canada  5s,  April,  1926 97  5 .  50 

Dom.  Canada  .5s,  April,  1931 98  5  20 

•Jap.  2nd  Ser.  German  Stpd.  4J2S,  1925 

.  (par  value  $974) 87M  6.50 

RAILROAD  BONDS  LEGAL  FOR   NEW  YORK  STATE 
SAVINGS-BANKS 
First  Grade: 

•So  Pacific  Ref.  4s,  1955 

Lou.  &  Naah.  Unified  4s,  1940 

C.  Burl.  &  Q.,  111.  3i'2S,  1949 

Pennsylvania  Gen.  iYzs,  1965 

.Kt.  Coast  Line  Cons.  4s,  1952 

•Union  Pacific  1st  4s,  1947 

N.  Y.  Cent.  1st  3Hs,  1997 

Lake  Shore  1st  SVis,  1997 

C.  &  North  We.st.  Gen.  4s,  1987 

Nor.  Pac.  p.  1.  48,  1997 

•Norf.  &  West.  Cons.  4s,  1996 

•Atch.,  T.  &  S.  Fe  Gen.  43,  1995 

C,  Burl.  &  Q.  Gen.  48,  1958 

•Union  Pacific  Ref.  4s,  2008 

Pennsylvania  Cons.  4J-^,  1960 

Illinois  Cent.  Ref.  4s,  1955 

.M.,  St.  P.  &  S.  S.  Marie  Cons.  4.s,  1938. . 

•Bait.  &  Ohio  1st  4s,  1948 

•Bait.  &  Ohio  p.  1.  3Hs,  1925 

C.  M.  &  St.  Paul  Gen.  4>^s,  1989 

Del.  &  Hudson  Ref.  4s,  1943 

•Nor.  Pacific  Gen.  3s,  2047 

Gt.  Northern  4;/)S,  1961 


85 

4  90 

88 

4.90 

791/i 

4.80 

923^ 

4.90 

873^^ 

4.75 

89 

4.70 

75 

4.70 

75 

4.70 

86 

4  70 

871/i 

4.60 

87^ 

4.60 

8714 

4.60 

87 

4.75 

86 

4.65 

99>^ 

4.50 

85 

4.90 

88 

5.00 

82H 

5.15 

91J4 

5.10 

87 

5.20 

8714 

4.90 

62'/, 

4.80 

92 

4.70 

App'oiimale  Yield  About 
Secor\d  Grade:  Prire  Nov.  29    Per  Cent. 

•C.  M.  &  St.  Paul  Conv.  4Hs,  1932 83H  6  35 

•Bait.  &  Ohio  Conv.  4i-^s,  1933 86  5  95 

C.  M.  &  St.  Paul  Ref.  41-2S,  2014 77  5  80 

'C.  M.  &  St.   Paul  Conv.  5s,  2014 88H  5  6.5 

"ialt.  &  Ohio  Ref.  5s,  1995 87J^  5  70 

•N.  V.  Cent.  Ref.  4Hs,  2013 85  5.30 

RAILROAD    BONDS    NOT    LEGAL    FOR    NEW    YORK 

First  Grade:  SA\INGS-BANKS 

C,  Burl.  &  q.  Joint  4.s,  1921 95  6  20 

Lehiah  Valley  6s,  1928 •102  5.70 

Union  Pacific  Conv.  4s,  1927 89  5  65 

Lake  Shore  Deb.  4s,  1928 89^  5  40 

At.  Coast  L.,  L.  &  N.  Coll.  4s,  1952 79  5  35 

Col.  &  So.  l.st  48,  1929 88  5  50 

Wabash  1st  .5s,  1939 95  5 .40 

Southern  Ry.  Cons.  5s,  1995 96^  5  20 

Seaboard  A.  L.  1st  4s,  1950 75  5.75 

Second  Grade: 

•St.  L.-San  Fran.  p.  I.  4s,  1950 64  6  75 

•Den.  &  R.  Grande  Cons.  4s,  1936 73H  6  60 

Mo.  Pac.  Ref.  5s,  1923 94H  6.40 

Ches.  &  Ohio  Conv.  4}.2S,  1930 81  6.90 

Ches.  &  Ohio  Conv.  5s,  1946 86'^  6  00 

•So.  Pac.  Conv.  4s,  1929 84^  6.95 

•So.  Pac.  Conv.  5s,  1934 101  4.70 

C.,RockI.&Pac.  Ref.  4s,  1934 75  6  60 

•Col.  &  So.  Ref.  41  OS,  1935 80  6  50 

Kans.  C.  So.  Ref.  5s,  19.50 S&Vi  5  95 

•N.  Y.  Cent.  Conv.  6s,  1935 100  6  00 

•Pere  Marquette  5s,  1956 87  6 .  90 

C.  M.  &  St.  Paul  4s,  1925 85  6.90 

INDUSTRIAL  BONDS 

•Central  Leather  1st  OS,  1925 96  6.75 

Western  Electric  1st  5s,  1922 98  5  65 

•Lackawanna  Steel  Conv.  5s,  1950 86  6  00 

•Beth.  Steel  Ref.  5s   1942 89  5.85 

•Midvale  Steel  5s,  1936 88H  6.10 

Armour  &  Co.  R.  E.  4)  03,  1939 87  5 .  60 

National  Tube  1st  5s,  1952 94  5 .  40 

Rep.  L  (E  Steel  5.S,  1940 95  5.40 

Indiana  Steel  1st  5s,  1952 98  5.10 

Am.  Smelt.  &  Ref.  1st  5s,  1947 92  5 .  55 

Am.  A?ri.  Chem.  Conv.  5s,  1924 101  4.80 

U.  S.  Steel  S.  F.  5s,  1963 100  5.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

•Am.  Tel.  <fe  Tel.  Conv.  6s,  1925 102^  5  60 

•Am.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Coll.  4s,  1929 85M  5.90 

Int.  Rap.  Tran.  Ref.  .5s,  1966 80^  6  30 

•Am.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Coll.  .5.S,  1946 94  5.40 

•N.  Y.  Telephone  4' os,  1939 89H  5 . 40 

ConsoUGas  N.  Y.  Conv.  Os,  1920 104 

Public  Serv  Corp.  N.  J.  5s,  1959 8314  6.10 

•B.  R.  T.  7s.  1921 95H  8.75 

Int.  Met.  Coll.  4i{'?,  1956 54  8.50 
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Your  Own  Good  Taste 

as  well  as  Government 
Restrictions,  will  forbid 
EUROPEAN  TRAVEL  for 

the  present,  except  for  urgent 
reasons.  A  still-sufferin<5  Europe 
should  be  spared  unnecessary 
guests.  But  if  duty  calls  you  to 
Europe  or  if  you  plan 

Travel  for  Business  or  Pleasure 

(with  or  without  escort)  to  Ha- 
waii, Japan,  China,  Florida,  Cali- 
fornia, South  America — 

THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

can  arrange  itineraries,  secure 
tickets,  berths,  hotel  accommo- 
dations, furnish  the  convenient 
American  Express  Travelers 
Cheques,  help  procure  passports, 
save  you  time,  worry,  money. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
65  Broadway 
New  York 


SastGoas't 

HOTELS 

The  Annual  Caravan 
Southward 

hag  started  to  that  .500-milt"  stretch  of  warm, 
white  beaches  along  which  a  jrroup  of  marvelous* 
hotels  await  their  KUests,  with  Ihe  assurance  of 
every  comfort.     Thetie  hotels  are; 

5f.  /4ugusfine  —  Ponce  de  Leon  and  Alcazar 
Ormond-on-the-Halifax  —  Ormond 
Palm  Beach  —  Breakers  and  Royal  Poinciana 
A/iami— Royal  Palm      Long  ffey-  Fishing  Camp 

GOLF,    BATHING,    TENNIS 

dnW  all  other  Sport»  in  Perfection 

For  booklets  and  Information — 

Florida  East  Coast  Hotel  Company 

243  Fifth  Avenue.   New  York 


NORTH    CAROLINA 

^  Toiiniaments  and  Special 
Events  in  all  sports  in  full 
swing.  Delightful  weather. 

Golf,  Trap  Shooting,  Racing, 
Tennis,  Riding,  Driving. 

CAROUNA,  HOLLY   INN,  BERKSHIRE 
and  HARVARD  HOTELS  Now  Open 

I'hr  lif.srrvatioriif  or  Information 
tifidrtna 

General  Office 

Pinehurst,    North    Carolina, 
or  LEONARD  TUFTS 

2^2  OonprfKs  St..  Kovtnn.  Mass. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

P.^TENT  SENSE 

"the  Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

Write  LACEY  it  LACEY 

651  F  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  U.  C. 

PATENTS.    Send  sketch  or  model  for  pre- 
liminary examination.     Highest    references. 
Best  results.     Promptness  assured. 
WATSO.X  E.  COLEMA.N",  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  to  patent 
protection.  Sign  and  witness  form  "Evidence 
of  Conception."  This  form,  book  and  in- 
formation sent  free.  Lancaster  &  Allwine, 
211  Ouray  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


"IN  LONDON  TOWN" 

you  see  ami  meet  the  real  Brit- 
ish character  and  get  alongside  of 
the  real  Johnny  Bull.  F.  Berkeley 
Smith  hasaccess  everywhere.  Read 
his  book  if  you  have  been  to  Lon- 
don. It  will  pleas'e  you.  Read  it 
if  you  haven't  been — it's  next  best 
to  going.  Brim  full  of  truth. 
Copiously  illustrated.      $l.,So  net. 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY 
New  York  London 


DISTRICT  SALES  MANAGERS  wanted 
to  call  on  jobbers  and  dealers  only  for  Klinchei 
Tong  Grip  Tire  Tool.  Changes  clincher  tire? 
instantly.  Retails  $3.00.  Only  investment 
required  is  sample.  Christall  of  Indiana  made 
$30  first  day  and  over  1200  first  week.  F'ast 
seller.  Big  demand.  Nationally  advertised 
No  competition.  Send  for  our  proposition 
This  is  not  an  agents'  proposition. 

KLINCHER  TOOL  MFG.  CO. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SEVER.^L  DESIRABLE  territories  open 
for  men  to  handle  successful  line  of  advertis- 
ing thermometers  made  by  world's  largest 
thermometer  concern.  Established  nearly 
seventy  years.  Liberal  commissions.  Ex- 
peiience  unnecessary.  Answer  this  adver- 
tisement right  now.  It  may  mean  permanent 
employment.  Give  recoid  and  refeiences. 
T.  B.  Div.  Taylor  Instrument  Companies, 
Rocliester,  N.  Y. 

TEACHERS  WANTED.— The  Interstate 
Teachers'  Agency,  Macheca  Building,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  recommends  returningSol- 
dlers  War-workers,  and  other  Teachers  for 
.School  and  College  Positions.    Special  terms. 


PERMANENT  LIFE  POSITIONS.  |93 
month.  Government  needs  hundreds  men — 
women — girls,  18  or  over.  List  positions  ob- 
tainable free.  Write  immediately.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  BUT,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  ORANGE  GROVE  In 
beautiful  F'rultland  Park.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
melons,  peaches,  cotton,  your  first  crops, 
should  help  pay  for  your  grove.  Board  of 
Trarle,  103  Trade  Bldg.,  FruiUand  Park,  Fla. 


Hoi^  to  Live" 


New— Vital—     (6 
Authoritative 

Practical  rules  for  healthful  living  based  on  modern  science, 
authorized  by  and  prepared  in  collaboration  with  the  Hygiene 
Reference  Board  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  Inc.,  by 
h-ving  Fisher,  Ph.  D. ,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  AI.D.,  Director  of  Hygiene  of 
the  Institute,  with  a  foreword  by  JJilliam  Howard  Taft.  The 
latest  and  best  presentation  on  individual  hygiene  and  that  care 
of  the  personal  and  family  health  that  is  the  most  necessary  duty 
of  every  man  and  woman.      12mo,  Cloth,  $1. 00;  by  mail,  $L  12. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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The  Contractor- 


He  who  can  hnild  surpassing  well,  and  keep  within  the  set 
limit  of  time  andwage.is  a  credit  to  himself,  an  invest- 
ment to  his  patron,  a  worthy  member  of  the  communitu. 


What  He  Knows  About  Metal  Lath 

The  contractor  is  another  Metal  Lath  enthusiast.  For 
he  knows  that  Metal  Lath  insures  against  cracks  and 
falling  plaster,  and  that  it  is  strikingly  adaptable  for  all 
plaster  work.     And  he  likewise  recommends 

M  ETAL  LATH 

Because  UHetal  Lasts 


He  knows  that  Metal  Lath  is 
easy  to  handle  and  provides 
a  splendid  base  on  which  to  do  a 
good  job  of  plastering.  All  this, 
plus  the  certain  knowledge  that 
for  thirty  years  the  use  of  Metal 
Lath  has  resulted  in  finished  work 
that  gives  uniform  satisfaction. 

And  that  means:  a  straight,  rigid 
surface  in  which  cracks  will  not 
appear;  a  plaster  surface  ready  for 
the  decorator  the  moment  it  is 
dry;  a  wall  or  ceiling  that  is  re- 
markably fire-resistive  and  ex- 
pense-proof; outer  walls  that  are 
weather-proof  and  time- pf oof. 
In  short,  a  building  job  well  done 


— a  building  that  endures — a 
credit  to  the  contractor — a  joy 
to  the  owner. 

Building  Book — Free 

Whether  you  intend  building 
anew,  or  wish  to  convert  some 
present  frame  building  into  a 
safe,  permanent,  repair-free  struc- 
ture, write  today  for  free  book, 
"Home  Building  for  Permanence 
and  Safety." 

This  book  pictures  many  famous 
homes  and  buildings  fortified 
with  Metal  Lath,  and  shows  how 
to  avoid  the  troubles  that 
make  old-style  lath  a  source  of 
endless  annoyance  and  expense. 


ASSOCIATED     METAL     LATH     MANUFACTURERS 


813-15  Woodward  Building 


THE  BERGER  MANUFACTUR- 
ING    COMPANY.    Canton.  Ohio 

THE  ROSTWICK  STEEL  LATH 
COMPANY,  Nil«,  Ohio 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  EX- 
PANDED METAL  COMPANIES. 
Braddock.   Pa. 

THE  GENERAL  EIRHPROOFING 
COMPANY,   Younestown,  Ohio 

MILWAUKEE  CORRUGATING 
COMPANY.  MUwaukee,  Wis. 


Wasltington,  D.  C. 


NORTH  WESTERN  EXPANDED 
METAL  COMPANY,  Old  Colony 
BIdi:.,  Chicago 

PENN     ^^ETA.L    COMPANY 
65  I'ranklin  St.,  boston,  Ma.ss. 

SYKES  METAL  LATH  A  ROOF- 
ING COMl'ANY.   Nilcs,  Cl.,o 

TRI'SCON-    STEEL      COMPANY 
Vountslown,  Ohio 
VOITN'GSTOWN  PUE'^SED  STEEL 
COMPANY,  Young^toMn,  Dliio 
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IN  those  homes  where  the  best  is  considered 
^vorth  while — where  an  air  of  comfort,  good 
taste  and  well-being  shoves  a  true  understanding 
of  the  standards  of  good  living — the  frequent 
serving  of  Sw^ift's  Premium  Ham  is  most  natural 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


1919  ATLAS 
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With   Late 

War  Maps 

Given 


FREE 


To  the  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  who  take  advantage 
of  this  offer  now  made  in  connection  with 


..  ■'..A'- 


Webster's  New  International 


The  Only  Grand  Prize  ^  ^ 

aries  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  was 
granted  to  Webster's  New  International  and  the  Merriam 
Series  for  superiority  of  educational  merit. 


Words  of    Recent   Interest 

Anzac,  ace,  barrage,  Bertha,  blighty,  Boche,  Bolsheviki, 
camouflage,  Lewis  gun.  Liberty  bond,  Sammy,  soviet,  tank, 
war  bride.  These  are  but  a  few  from  the  thousands  of  late  words, — 
all  clearly  defined  in  this  Great  Work. 


5> 


"The  Supreme  Authority 

111?  Merriam  Webster— 

A  Complete  Reference  Library  in  Dictionary  Form — Avith  nearly  3,000 
pages,  and  type  matter  equivalent  to  a  15- Volume  Encyclopedia,  all  in  a  single 

volume,  in   Rich,  Full  Red   Leather   or    Library    Buckram   Binding,  can   now  be 
secured   b.y   readers   of   The  Digest  on  the  following  remarliably   easy   terms  : 

The  entire  work  (with  complete  1919  Atlas) 

DELIVERED    for    $1.00^ 

and  easy  payments  thereafter  of  only  a  few  cents  a  week 

(In  Ignited  States  and  Canada) 

on  SUPERIOR  INDIA  PAPER 

REDUCED  ABOUT  ONE  HALF 

In  Thickness  and  Weight 

H^^^MH-i^India-Paper  Edition 


Printed  on  thin,  opaque,  strong,  superior 
India  Paper.  It  has  an  excellent  printing  sur- 
face, resulting  in  remarkably  clear  impressions 
of  type  and  illustrations.  What  a  satisfaction 
to  own  the  new  Merriam  Webster  in  a  form 
so  light  and  so  convenient  to  use  !  This  edition 
is  only  about  one  half  the  thickness  and 
weight  of  the  regular  edition.  Size  12fi 
in.  X  934^  in.  x  2}i  in.      Weight  8^  lbs. 

iRegular-Paper  Edition 

Printed  on  strong  hook  paper  of  the  highest 
quality.  Size  12^  in.  x  9%  in.  x  5^2  in. 
Weight  15X  lbs. 

Both  Editions  are  printed  from  the  tame 
plates  and  indexed. 


"To  have  this  work  in  the  home  is 
like  sending  the  whole  family  to  college. 


»» 


The  only  dictionary  with  the  New  Divided  Page,  characterized  as  "A  Stroke  ol  Genius" 


Over  400,000  Vocabulary  Terms,  and, 
in  addition,  12,000  Biographical  Names, 
nearly  30,000  Geographical  Subjects, 
besitles  thousands  of  other  References.  Nearly 
3,000  Pages.      Over  6,000  Illustrations. 


THE   ATLAS 

Is  the  1919  "New  Reference  Atlas  of  the 
World, "containing  nearly  200  pages, with  128 
pages  of  maps,  beautifully  printed  in  colors  with 
marginal  reference  indexes,  late  Census  Figures, 
Parcel-Post  Guide,  Late  War  Maps,  etc.,  all 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  size  10/4x13^^. 


i^"  To  those  who  mail  this  Coupon  at  once! 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.    ^:Z.^"::^%  Springfield,  Mass. 


(Publishers  of  Genuine- Webster  Dictionaries  (or  over  70  years) 
Please  send  nie  free  of  all  oblisation  or  expense  a  copy  of  "Dictionary  Wrinkles"  containine  an 
amusing  "Test  in  Pronunciation"  (with  key)  entitle<l  "The  Americanization  of  Carver";  also  "125 
InterestinR  Questions"  with  references  to  their  answers,  and  striking  "Facsimile  Color-Plate"  of 
the  new  bindings.  Please  include  specimen  pages  of  India  and  Regular  paper  with  terms  of  your 
Lilerary  Digest  free  Atlas  offer  on  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary. 
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DodgeBrothers 

BUSINESS  CAH 


The  Government  selected 
Dodge  Brothers  Business 
Car  for  its  obvious  fitness 


It  was  the  only  car  of  its 
type  and  class  approved  and 
adopted  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment   for  the   U.  S.  Army. 


The  haulage  cost  is  unusually  low 


UoDGE  Brothers.  Detroit 


Yju  Can  Do  It! 


ELIZABETH  TOWNE 

Editor  of  Naittilus 


All  things  are  possible 
to  him  who  believes,  says 
the  Bible.  New  Thought 
shows  you  how  to  believe 
and  pray  aripht. 

Get  "The  Radiant  Path 
to  Achievement"  and  read 
it  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  mental  attitude  that 
Ijromotcs  health,  happi- 
ness and  prosperity.  This 
little  book  contains  Kate 
.\tkinson  Bofhme's  won- 
derful New  Thought  for- 
mula for  the  devclopmf  nt 
of  courage,  self-reliance,  and 
the  realization  of  desires; 
and  also  Rev.  F^rederic  Elias 
Andrews'  own  account  of 
his  "Miracle  Experience  in 
Self-Heaiing"  which 

Works  Wonders 

for   those   losing   their   grip 
on  life. 


Fr**"  in  f^e^rti-a  we  will  send  you  "The  Radiant  Path 
1  \Jl  X\J  V-^CIlla  to  Achievement"  and  a  month's  trial 
of  Nautilus,  leading  magazine  of  New  Thought  Elizabeth 
Towne  and  William  E.  Towne,  editors.  Dr.  Orison  Swett 
Marden  and  Edwin  Markham  among  its  contributors.  Send 
now  and  we  will  include  a  b..)ok  et  more  than  50,000  persons 
have  ordered.  "How  to  Get  What  You  Want." 

The  Elizabeth  Towne  Co.,  Dept.  F-15,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


Easiest  W^/ 

To  Become       / 

A  NURSE  !V 


^ 


Learn  at  Home! 


Send  for 

larpe  free 

catalog  and  32  Lesson  Pages  to  prove  that 

wef-an  teach  you  by  mail  t  ">  beaTrainedNurse.  System  foonded  20 
years  ago  by  Dr.  O.J .  Perkins.  Thousands  of  successful  students. 

Earn  $18  to  $30  per  Week. 

Unusual  social  advantages.  Earn  while  learning.  Spare  tfme 
study  onl^".  Fastest  and  Most  Economical  wiiy  toleam  Nursing. 
Free  outlits  to  studer*s.  Diolomas  given  to  graduates.  School 
chartered  by  State  of  Illinois.  Write  today.  Chicago  School 
of  N»'r'=^ing^r>*-n.   11       TT^*^.  Mirbifran  Av. .  Chicago 


Two^fear  riomeSl-udy 

:;^^^ni§h5choolCour5e 


/BACK  If  YOU  APE' 
IIOI54TISfl[0  4fIE« 
VcOnPlETIHG  lENy 


The  lack  of  High  School 

training  bars  you  from  a  suc- 
cessful business  career  and  the 
leading  professions,  from  well- 
paid  civil  service  jobs,  teaching 

„ and  college  entrance.    You  don't 

want  to  be  barred.  You  don 't  have  to  be!  You 
cancompleteoursimpliiiedHighSchoolCourse 
by  spare  time  home  study  within  two  years. 
Remove  Your  Whether  you  need  High 
■a  ATatVtC  &.Z»  School  Training  or  special- 
Ka.ji%x*a*M.^*%.^  ized  instruction  the  Amer- 
ican School  can  help  you  remove  your  handi- 
cap. Check  and  mail  coupon  for  Free  Bulletm 
and  money-back  guarantee. 

i  American  School  of  Correspondence^ 


Dept.  H-2401 

.....High  School  Course 

Electrical  Engineer 

Airplane  Mechanic 

Architect 

Draftsman 

Building  Contractor 

Structural  Engineer 

Mechanical  Engineer 

Nanie 

Address 


Chicago 

„._Civil  Engineer 
..„.Steam  Engineer 
.._.Shop  Superintendent 
...^Business  ManHger 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Bookkeeper 

. Sanitary  Engineer 

Automobile  Engineer 
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Learn  How  to  Increase  Your  Will 

Power  In  a  Few  Hours 

Author  of  This  Article  Tells  of  a  Wonderful  Change 
That    Came    Into    His    Life  and    What    It    Led  To. 


FOUR  YEARS  ago  a  man  offered  me  a 
wonderful  bargain.  He  was  hard  up 
for  money  and  wanted  to  sell  me  some 
shares  in  a  young,  growing  company  for  $i  ,000. 
Based  on  the  earnings  of  the  company,  the 
stock  offered  me  was  easily  worth  $5,0()(j — in 
fact,  the  man  who  finally  bought  the  shares 
sold  them  again  in  five  months  at  a  profit 
of  $4,300. 

The  reason  I  didn't  buy  the  shares  was  that 
I  could  no  more  raise  a  thousand  dollars  than 
I  could  hop,  skip  and  jump  across  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  A  thousand  dollars!  And  my 
income  only  twenty-five  a  week. 

The  second  chapter  in  my  life  began  a  few 
months  later,  when  another  opportunity  came 
to  me.  It  required  an  investment  of  $20,000 
during  the  first  year.  I  raised  the  money 
easily,  and  paid  back  every  penny  I  borrowed, 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year!  That  was  four 
years  ago  and  I  have  made  big  money  ever 
since.  Yet  for  twelve  years  before,  the  com- 
pany had  been  losing  money  every  year ! 

The  natural  question  for  my  reader  to  ask 
is,  "How  could  you  borrow  $20,000  to  invest 
in  a  business  which  had  previously  been  a 
failure,  after  being  unable  to  borrow  $1,000 
for  an  investment  that  seemed  secure?"  It 
is  a  fair  question.  And  the  answer  can  be 
given  in  two  little  words — WILL   POWER. 

When  the  first  proposition  came  to  me  I 
passed  it  by  simply  because  I  didn't  have  the 
money  and  couldn't  borrow  it.  I  went  from 
one  friend  to  the  next  and  all  turned  me 
down.  Several  even  refused  to  talk  business 
with  me  at  all.  They  all  liked  me  person- 
ally, and  they  asked  about  the  kiddies,  but 
when  it  came  to  money  matters  I  hadn't  a 

chance.  I  was  scared 
stiff  every  time  I 
talked  to  one  of 
them.  I  pleaded 
with  them,  almost 
begged  them.  But 
everybody  had  their 
"money  all  tied  up  in 
other  investments." 
It  was  an  old  ex- 
cuse, but  I  accepted 
it  meekly.  I  called 
it  hard  luck.  But  I 
know  today  that 
it  was  nothing  in 
the  world  except  my 
lack  of  Will  Power, 
or  rather  my  weak 
Will  Power,  which 
kept  me  from  get- 
ting what  I  wanted. 

When  I  heard  that 
the  man  sold  those 
shares  at  a  profit  of 
$4,300,  it  seemed 
that  my  sorrow 
could  not  be  great- 
er. That  profit  was 
just  about  what  my 
salary  amounted  to 
for  four  years!  But 
instead  of  grieving 
over  my  "hard 
luck,"  I  decided  to 
find  out  why  I  was 
so  easily  beaten  in 
everything  I  tried 
to  accomplish.  It 
must  be  that  there 
was  something  vital 
that  made  the  dif- 
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ference  between  success  and  failure.  It  wasn't 
lack  of  education,  for  many  illiterate  men 
become  wealthy.  What  was  this  vital  spark? 
What  was  this  one  thing  which  successful 
men  had  and  which  I  did  not  have? 

I  began  to  read  books  about  psychology 
and  mental  power.  But  everything  I  read 
was  too  general.  There  was  nothing  definite 
— nothing  that  told  me  what  to  do. 

After  several  months  of  discouraging  effort, 
I  finally  encountered  a  book  called  "Power  of 
Will,"  by  Prof.  Frank  Channing  Haddock. 
The  very  title  came  to  me  as  a  shock.  When 
I  opened  the  book  I  was  amazed.  1  realized 
that  will  power  was  the  vital  spark — the  one 
thing  that  I  lacked.  And  here  in  this  book 
were  the  very  rules,  lessons  and  exercises 
through  which  anyone  could  increase  their 
will  power.  Eagerly  I  read  page  after  page; 
including  such  articles  as.  The  Law  of  Great 
Thinking;  How  to  Develop  Analytical  Power; 
How  to  Concentrate  Perfectly;  How  to  Guard 
Against  Errors  in  Thought ;  How  to  Develop 
Fearlessness;  How  to  Acquire  a  Dominating 
Personality. 

An  hour  after  I  opened  the  book  I  felt  like 
a  new  person.  My  sluggish  will  power  was 
beginning  to  awaken.  There  was  a  new  light 
in  my  eye,  a  new  spring  in  my  step,  a  new 
determination  in  my  soul.  I  began  to  see,  in 
my  past,  the  many  mistakes  I  had  made,  and 
I  knew  I  would  never  make  them  again. 

I  practiced  some  of  the  simple  exercises. 
They  were  more  fascinating  than  any  game 
of  cards  or  any  sport. 

Then  came  an  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
business  which  had  lost  money  for  twelve 
years,  and  which  I  turned  into  a  big  money 
maker.  Instead  of  cringing  before  the  moneyed 
people,  I  won  them  over  by  my  sheer  force  of 
will.  I  would  not  be  denied.  And  my  every 
act  and  word  since  then  has  been  the  result 
of  my  training  in  will  power. 

I  am  convinced  that  every  man  has  within 
himself  every  essential  quality  of  success  ex- 
cept a  strong  will.  Any  man  who  doubts  that 
statement  need  only  analyze  the  [successful 
men  he  knows,  and  he  will  find  himself  their 
equal,  or  their  superior,  in  every  way  except 
in  will  power.  Without  a  strong  will,  educa- 
tion counts  for  little,  money  counts  for 
nothing,  opportunities  are  useless. 

I  earnestly  recommend  Prof.  Haddock's 
great  work,  "Power  of  Will,"  to  those  who 
feel  that  success  is  just  out  of  reach — to  those 
who  lack  that  something  which  they  cannot 
define,  yet  which  holds  them  down  to  the 
grind  of  a  small  salary. 

Never  before  have  business  men  and  women 
needed  this  help  so  badly  as  I  at  this  very 
time.  Hundreds  of  real  andj  imaginary  ob- 
stacles confront  us  every  day,  and  I  only  those 
who  are  masters  of  themselves  and  who  hold 
their  heads  up  will  succeed.  "Power  of 
Will"  as  never  before  is  an  absolute  necessity 
— an  investment  in  self-culture  which  no  one 
can  afford  to  deny  himself. 

I  am  authorized  to  say  that  any  reader 
who  cares  to  examine  "Power  of  Will"  foi» 
five  days  may  do  so  without  sending  any 
money  in  adxance.  If  after  one  hour  you  do' 
not  feci  that  your  will  jiower  has  increased, 
and  if  after  a  week's  reading  you  do  not  feel 
that  this  great  book  sui^jilies  that  one  facultN' 
you  need  most  to  win  success,  return  it  and 
you  will  owe  nothing.  Otherwise  send  only 
S3,  the  sir.ail  sum  asked. 


Some  few  doubters  will  scoff  at  the  idea  of 
will  power  being  the  fountainhead  of  wealtii, 
position  and  everything  we  are  striving  for, 
but  the  great  mass  of  intelligent  men  and 
women  will  at  least  investigate  for  them- 
selves by  sending  for  the  book  at  the  pub- 
lisher's risk.  I  am  sure  that  any  book  that  has 
done  for  me — and  for  thousands  of  others — 
what  "Power  of  Will"  has  done — is  well  worth 
investigating.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
among  the  250,000  owners  of  "Power  of  Will" 
are  such  prominent  men  as  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Parker;  Wu  Ting  Fang,  ex-U.  S. 
Chinese  Ambassador;  Gov.  McKelvie,  of 
Nebraska;  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
Britt;  General  Manager  Christeson,  of  Wells- 
Fargo  Express  Co.;  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis;  Senator 
Arthur  Capper,  [of  Kansas;  and  thousands  of 
others.  In  fact,  today  "Power  of  Will"  is  just 
as  important  and  as  necessary  to  a  man's  or 
woman's  equipment  for  success  asa  dictionary. 
To  try  to  succeed  without  "Power  of  Will"  is 
like  trying  to  do  business  without  a  telephone. 

As  your  first  step  in  will  training,  I  sug- 
gest immediate  action  in  this  matter  before 
you.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  write  a 
letter.  Use  the  form  below,  if  you  prefer, 
addressing  it  to  the  Pelton  Publishing 
Company,  8- A  Wilcox  Block,  Meriden,  Conn., 
and  the  book  will  come  by  return  mail.  You 
hold  in  your  hand,  this  very  minute,  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  your  life.  Over  a 
million  dollars  has  been  paid  for  "Power  of 
Will"  by  people  who  sent  for  it  on  free 
examination.  Can  you,  in  justice  to  your- 
self, hesitate  about  sending  in  the  coupon? 
Can  you  doubt,  blindly,  when  you  can  see, 
without  a  penny  deposit,  this  wonder-book 
that  will  increase 
your  will  power  in 
one  hour? 


The  cost  of  paper, 
printing  and  bind- 
ing has  almost 
doubled  during  the 
past  three  years, 
in  spite  of  which 
"Power  of  Will"  has 
not  been  increased 
in  price.  The  pub- 
lisher feels  that  so 
great  a  work  should 
be  kept  as  low- 
priced  as  possible, 
but  '}n  view  of  the 
enormous  increase 
in  the  cost  of  every 
manufacturing 
item,  the  present 
edition  will  be  the 
last  sold  at  the 
present  price.  The 
next  edition  will 
cost  more.  I  urge 
you  to  send  in  the 
coupon  now,  or  if 
>ou  prefer  write  a 
letter  or  send  post 
card. 


What  Readers  Say: 


"The  first  thing  I  happened 
upon  when  I  opened  this 
book  was  'Some  Diseases  of 
the  Imagination,'  and  I  tell 
you  that  chapter  alone  is 
worth  ten  times  the  price  of 
the  book.,  I  wish  such  a 
volume  had  come  into  my 
possession  25  years  ago." — 
Thos.  O'Connor,  270  Precita 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
"One  of  the  greatest  books 
ever  written." — Emil  H. 
Benscb,  Saalt  Ste.  .Marie, 
Ont.,  Canada. 

"If  you  had  all  the  corre- 
spondence courses  on  the 
market  (and  i(  you  studie<l 
them;for  ten  years  you  could 
not  succeed  in  mastering  the 
system  discovered  and  lai<l 
bare  by  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury genius." — Wm.  W.  Long, 
Cleburne  Springs,  Ark. 
"The  book  bucks  up  every 
statement  and  claim  made 
in  your  advertising."  —  I. 
Muntean,  43  10  Broadway, 
Qalveston,  Texas. 
"From  what  I  have  already 
seen  I  believe  I  can  get 
j3,ooo  to  J30.000  worth  of 
good  out  of  it."  C.  D.  Van 
Vechten,  Qen.  Agent  North- 
western Lite  Insurance  Co., 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

"I  shall  not  call  this  a  'book* 
— but  a  "universal  key  to 
the  latent  talents  of  the 
h.uman  niintl.'" — P.  E. 
Passon,  Public  Accountant, 
Hanover  Bank  BnildioK.  New 
Tork  City. 


PELTON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

8-A  Wilcox  Block,  Meriden,  Conn. 

I  will  o.xainiiio  a  copy  t>f  "Power  of  Will"  at  your 
risk.  I  asree  to  remit  $3.00  or  remail  the  book  in 
5  days. 
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Little  Signs  That  Reveal 
Character  at  a  Glance 

The  Simple  Knack  of  Knowing  All  About  a  Person  at  Sight 


EVERY  ONE  knows  that  a  high  fore- 
head indicates  the  intellectual  type — 
that  a  receding  chin  denotes  weakness 
while  a  pronounced  chin  means  determina- 
tion— these  things  and  a  few  other  signs  are 
understood  by  all.  But  often  these  signs  are 
counterbalanced  by  others  which  are  just  as 
apparent  but  which  the  average  person 
doesn't  know  how  to  diagnose. 

As  a  consequence  we  often  jump  to  con- 
clusions about  people,  which  prove  incorrect 
because  we  don't  carry  our  observations  far 
enough.  It's  like  trying  to  read  a  sentence 
by  looking  at  the  first  one  or  two  words.  We 
might  guess  the  sense  but  more  likely  than 
not  we'd  go  wrong.  Yet  once  you  have  the 
secret,  you  can  understand  what  all  the  little 
signs  mean  and  get  at  a  glance  a  complete 
picture  of  the  characteristics  of  every 
person  you  meet,  as  easily  as  you  read  this 
page. 

I  know  this  to  be  true  for  I  used  to  be 
about  the  poorest  judge  of  character  that  I 
know.  I  was  always  making  friends  only  to 
find  that  they  were  the  wrong  kind,  or  saying 
the  wrong  thing  to  my  customers  because  I 
had  failed  to  "size  them  up"  correctly,  "or 
lending  money  to  people  who  never  intended 
to  pay  me  back.  I  even  made  a  costly  mis- 
take by  giving  up  a  good  job  to  go  into 
partnership  with  a  man  who  turned  out  to  be 
little  short  of  a  thief. 

I  was  pretty  much  discouraged  by  this 
time  and  I  determined  that  the  thing  for  me 
to  do  was  to  learn  to  read  character,  if  such 
a  thing  as  that  was  possible,  for  I  felt  that 
unless  I  did  know  whom  I  could  trust 
and  whom  I  couldn't,  I  never  would  get 
very  far. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  read  an 
article  about  Dr.  Katherine  M.  H.  Black- 
ford, who  is  recognized  as  the  foremost  char- 
acter analyst  in  this  country,  and  who  was 
employed  by  a  big  company  at  a  record  fee 
to  select  their  employees.  I  thought  then 
that  if  hardheaded  business-men  paid  such  a 
salary  as  this  in  order  to^  insure  their  getting 
the  right  kind  of  workers  that  there  sure 
must  be  something  in  character  reading 
for  me. 

One  day  while  in  Pittsburg  my  eye  was 
attracted  to  an  announcement  of  a  lecture 
on  Character  Analysis  by  Dr.  Blackford 
and  I  decided  to  go  and  see  if  I  could  learn 
anything. 

That  lecture  was  an  eye  opener!  Not 
only  did  Dr.  Blackford  show  how  easy  it  is 
to  read  at  a  glance  the  little  signs  that  reveal 
a  person's  character,  but  after  the  lecture 
she  gave  a  remarkable  demonstration  of 
character  reading  that  amazed  the  audience. 

She  asked  the  audience  to  select  two  people 
in  the  hall  to  come  up  and  be  analyzed. 
Several  men,  all  of  them  entirely  unknown  to 
Dr.  Blackford,  were  suggested  and  finally 
two  were  chosen.  As  they  came  upon  the 
platform  Dr.  Blackford  looked  them  over 
keenly  and,  after  a  moment's  thought,  began 
to  analyze  both  of  them  at  once.  As  she 
mentioned  the  characteristics  of  one  she 
described  the  corresponding  characteristics  in 
the  other. 

Beginning  with  generalities,  she  told  the 
audience,  every  one  of  whom  seemed  to 
know  both  men,  that  one  was  a  good  mixer, 
aggressive,  bold  and  determined,  while  the 
other  was  more  or  less  of  a  recluse,  very 
self-contained,  quiet  and  gentle. 

The  first,  she  said,  was  brilliant,  clever, 
quick-witted  and  resourceful;  the  second  a 
silent    man,   slow  and    deliberate   when    he 


spoke,  and  relied  upon  calm,  mature  judg- 
ment rather  than  brilliant  strokes  of  ingenuity 
and  wit. 

The  first  man  according  to  Dr.  Blackford 
was  active,  restless,  always  on  the  go,  im- 
patient, and  able  to  express  himself  only  in 
some  active,  aggressive  manner.  The  second 
man  was  studious,  plodding  and  constant, 
and  expressed  himself  after  prolonged  con- 
centration and  careful  thought.  The  first 
man,  the  doctor  said,  was  therefore  especially 
equipped  to  execute  plans,  to  carry  to  success 
any  course  of  action,  but  was  not  particularly 
qualified  to  make  plans  or  to  map  out  a  course 


the  other  the  student  and  counselor,  and  as 
a  team  they  were  remarkably  successful. 

4:  4=  4:  4^  4= 

When  the  lecture  was  over  it  didn't  take 
me  long  to  get  up  to  the  platform  and  inquire 
as  to  how  I  could  learn  more  about  character 
reading,  and  I  found  that  Dr.  Blackford  had 
just  completed  a  popular  Course  that  ex- 
plained the  whole  thing  and  which  would  be 
sent  on  approval  without  charge,  for  exam- 
ination. I  immediately  wrote  the  publishers 
and  received  the  Course  by  return  mail. 

And  when  it  came  I  was  never  so  amazed 
in  my  life — for  here  was  the  whole  secret  in 
seven  fascinating  lessons.  No  hard  study — 
no  tiresome  drudgery,  just  interesting  pic- 
tures and  simple  directions  that  I  couldn't  go 
wrong  on. 

Why,  the  very  first  lesson  taught  me 
pointers  I  could  use  right  away,  and  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  before  T  was 
able  at  one  quick  but  careful  survey  to  tell 
just  what  a  man  was  like  by  what  he 
looked  like. 

And  what  a  revelation  it  was!  For  the 
first  time  I  really  knew  people  whom  I  thought 
I'had  known  for  years.  It  was  all  so  simple 
now  that  it  hardly  seemed  possible  that  I 
could  have  made  such  mistakes  as  I  did 
before  I  heard  ofDr.  Blackford. 

People  took  on  a  new  interest.  Instead  of  just 
"blanks"  each  one  bocamea  definite  personality  with  Qual- 
ities, tastes  and  traits  which  I  was  always  able  to  "spot." 
Why,  the  very  act  of  meeting  people  became  the  most 
fascinating  pastime  in  the  world.  And  how  much  more 
clearly  my  own  character  loomed  up  to  me.  I  knew  as 
never  before  my  limitations  and  my  capabilities. 

But  it  has  been  in  my  contact  with  people  in  business 
that  my  new  faculty  has  helped  me  most — to  say  that  it 
has  been  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  me  is  to  put  it 
mildly.  It  has  enabled  me  to  select  a  new  partner  who 
has  proved  the  best  help  a  man  ever  had— ^it  has  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  build  up  probably  the  most  efficient 
"frictionless"  organization  in  our  line  of  business  with 
every  man  in  the  right  job — it  has  been  the  means  of 
my  securing  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  business  from 
men  I  had  never  been  able  to  sell  before  because  I 
hadn't  judged  them  correctly,  for  after  all  salesmanship 
is  more  in  knowing  the  man  you're  dealing  with  than  in 
any  other  one  thing — and  what  I've  learned  from  Dr, 
Blackford's  lessons  enables  me  to  know  as  much  about 
a  man  the  first  time  I  meet  him  as  his  best  friend — ■ 
of  action — he  could   make    practical   use  of      sometimes  more. 

manv   Hiffprent    kinds   of   knowledsre  but  did        ^  "^^  it  any  wonder  that  such  concerns  as  the  Scott 
many    omerenc    kmas   OI    knowieoge   out   aia        p^p^,.  Company,    the    Baker-Vawter    Company,    the 

not  have  the    patience  or    the    power   of   con-  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company, 

centration    to    search     out    and     classify    the  a"d  others  have  sought  Dr.  Blackford  as  counselor;  or 

knowlpdp-p  sn  that    it    could   be  used       While  that  thousands  of  heads  of  large  corporations,  salesmen. 

Knowledge  so  tnat    it    COUia    oe  usea.       VVnue  engineers,    physicians,    bankers    and    educators    have 

he  was   a   brilliant  speaker,  a  resourceful  and  studied  her  Course  and  say  that  the  benefit  derived  is 

effective  debater,  he  lacked  the  power  to  dig  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  them? 
out  and  assemble  the  material   for  orations 
and  debates.     The  second  man,  she  continued,  Scild    No     I^OneV 

being  shy  and  self-conscious,  could  not  speak  ,r.i.   •.-       ..         •      ..     .r^    r..    .,    j,  ^ 

\  \-      %     .                         ^          c     ^    A            1  The  biggest  surprise  about  Dr.  Blackford  s  Course  you 

in  public,  but  was  a  master  of  study  and   re-  haven't  read  yet— and  that  is  the  price.     If  after  exam. 

search    and    strong   in  his    ability    to    classify  ining  the  seven  lessons  in  your  own  home  you  decide  to 

and  correlate  all  kinds  of  knowledge.  ^f^^  '•'*'  Course  you  need  onjy  send  $5  in  full  payment. 

,,r     1      J  ,,       •  J  r-k      or      rr       i    ^u-     <<         ^i  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  wUh  the  Course,  send  it 

"Indeed,    said  Dr.  Blackford,  this    gentle-  back  and  you  wUI  owe  nothing. 

man    would    be    a    remarkable    success    as    a  Merely  send  the  coupon  for  it  now  without  money — 

lawyer,  especially  in  court  practice.   The  other  or  write  a  letter  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  charges 

gentleman  would  be  a  remarkable  success  as  "''y^u  tike  no  risk  and  you  have  everything  to  gain,  so 

a  lawyer,  but  his  particular  field  would  be  the  mail  the  coupon,  before  this  remarkable  offer  is  with- 

preparation  of  cases  and  the  giving  of  counsel  drawn. 
to  clients.     "Therefore,"  she  went  on,  "they  p^^E  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

would  be  particularly ntted  toworktogetheras ^__ 

partners  not  only  because  they  complement         _       -  l  /~«  • 

each  other  professionally  but   because   their  Independent  C^OrpOr3.tlOn 

dispositions  are  such  that  they  would  naturally  (Publishes  of  The  Independent  Weekly)  ; 

admire  and  respect  each  other.  _  Dept.  B-231. 119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 

As  she  said  this  the  audience  broke  into  a  „,               ,         ^     ™    , ,    .,    ^ 

f          I                 J               •         •       T  1              1  Please  send  me   Dr.  Blackford  s  Course    of   seven 

storrn  of  applause  and  upon  inquiry  I  learned  j^ssons  caUed  "Reading  Character  at  Sight."    I  will 

that  ^the  two   men   were   indeed    lawyers  and  either  remail  the  Course  to  you  within  five  days  after  its 

partners,   that   they   had    been   partners  for  receipt  or  send  you  $5. 
twenty  years  and  were  well  known  in  Pitts- 

burg  for  their  intense  affection  for  each  other         ^'"^ 

and  for  the   fact    that   during   their  twenty       Address 

years'  partnership  they  have  never  had  a  disa- 
greement. One  was  the  brilliant  trial  lawyer;       L.  D.  i-ii-i9 


"What  I've  learned'enables  me  to  know  as 
much  about  a  man  the  first  lime  I  meet 
him  as  his  best  friend — sometimes  more." 
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for  Business  Men 

in  Americas  Achievement"^ 


AMERICA — great,   big,   powertul 
.  America — is  big  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge the  benefit  of  competent  counsel. 

With  all  her  resources — all  her  knowledge — all 
her  experience,  America  has  wisely  recognized  the 
war  experience  of  France,  England  and  other 
nations.  She  has  set  aside  pride  and  prejudice  to 
utilize  willingly  the  dearly  bought  knowledge  of 
her  allies — a  broadminded,  farsighted,  sound  busi- 
ness policy,  which  accounts  for  the  speed  and 
power  behind  America's  blow  to  autocracy. 

Profit  by  your  •  country's  example.  Successful 
firms  will  not  let  pride  in  self  achievement,  or  pre- 
judice against  the  outside  viewpoint,  prevent  them 
from  accepting,  the  counsel  of  experienced  industrial 
engineers. 

The  organized,  supervised  service  of  L.  V.  Estes, 
,  Inc.,  makes  available  the  knowledge  and  experience 
»^      of  more  than  forty  specialists,  gained  through  many 

years  of  practical  work  in  many  kinds  of  industry. 

Employment    of   such  knowledge  justifies  honest 

pride — demonstrates    true    efficiency — guarantees 

enduring  success. 

Executives — "HigherEfficiency,"a  24-page  illustrated 

./     book,    will    be  sent  free    to  you  on  request.     Please 

mention  which  of  these  departments  interests  you  most: 

Factory  Efficiency  Industrial  Accounting 

Office  Efficiency 

Ib¥E^™^  IMC®RF®RATE10). 

RAISE  WAGES  WtHLE  CUTTING  COSTS'" 

Industrial  Engineers 
1827  McCormick  Building 
CHICAGO 


^     ESTES  SERVICE  /' 

■  J,    Raises  iheEtticiency     ^ 
of  Factory  t"'Oltk-e    / 


am„ai'""''||^i"" 


The  Solution  of  Industrial  pro>^'^^^^^s' 


M 
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The  Need  for  a  Chemical  Public 


BEFORE  the  war  chemistry  was 
to  the  layman  a  dry,  uninterest- 
ing subject,  one  to  be  avoided 
because  he  did  not  know  enough  about 
it  to  talk  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
In  fact,  was  there  anything  to  talk 
about?  The  transition  from  this  feel- 
ing of  indifference  to  one  of  intense 
interest  took  but  a  matter  of  a  few 
months  and  has  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  developments  since  the 
war. 

For  years,  or  rather  always,  America 
had  been  dependent  ^  upon  foreign 
countries,  principally  Germany,  for 
potash,  dyes,  porcelains,  chemical  stone 
and  glassware,  optical  glassware,  photo- 
graphic developers,  medicinals,  etc. 
Late  in  1914  America  was  abruptly  cut 
off  from  her  sources  -of  supply  through 
the  embargoes,  blockades,  and  later 
through  the  ruthless  submarine  war- 
fare of  Germany.  And  with  this«cut- 
ting  off  of  imports  America  was  con- 
fronted with  oneofthegravest  problems 
ever  put  upon  her. 

But  why  was  America  with  her  tre- 
mendous natural  resources,  dependent 
upon  any  country  for  these  products? 
Simply  because  there  was  no  public 
interest.  There  was  no  incentive  for 
the  young  blood  of  the  country  to  train 
themselves  for  chemical  pursuits.  The 
capitalists  did  not  understand  the  tre- 
mendous possibilities  in  the  develop- 
ment ofthe  American  chemical  industry. 
The  Government  did  not  understand 
the  economic  value  of  America  owning 
and  controlling  its  own  chemical  in- 
dustries. In  short,  the  people  in -gen- 
eral did  not  realize  the  extent  the 
economic  fabric  of  the  nation  was 
dependent  upon  the  chemist. 

The  entire  country  had  a  most  rude 
awakening  when  it  learned  that  its 
supply  of  potash,  medicinals,  optical 
glassware,  porcelain,  etc.,  was  cut  off. 
To  say  there  was  consternation  would 
be  to  express  it  lightly.  The  general 
public  began  to  understand  that  such 
industries  as  the  textile,  leather,  and 
lithographic  ink  were  solely  dependent 
upon  dyes,  and  that  these  industries 
supplied  the  very  clothes  and  shoes 
they  wore,  and  the  books  and  period- 
icals they  read. 

Flaming  editorials  were  written,  Congress 
was  swamped  with  bills  of  all  kinds  and 
descriptions,  suggesting  remedies,  all  attack- 
ing the  slothfulness  of  the  American  chemist 
in  ever  permitting  such  a  state  of  afifairs  to 
exist,  and  while  the  layman  attacked  the 
chemist,  the  sudden  stoppage  of  dyes  almost 
caused  a  panic  in  many  trades,  particularly 
the    clothing    trade.        Many    people    were 


literally  thrown  out  of  employment  over 
night,  for  what  was  the  use  of  weaving 
cloth  if  there  were  no  dyes?  Even  our 
cotton  industry  was  thrown  into  jeopardy, 
for  if  there  were  no  dyes  what  was  the 
the  use  of  raising  so  much  cotton? 

All  this  because  we  lacked  the  insignificant 
$12,000,000  worth  of  dyes  which  we  used 
annually  before  the  war,  about  as  much  as 
is  spent  for  candy  in  the  Woolworth  five- 
and  ten-cent  stores  throughout  the  country 
in  a  year,  according  to  Allen  Rogers,  writ- 
ing on  American  Problems  of  Reconstruc- 
tion. ^The  cost  of  the  dye  in  a  suit  of 
clothes  was  worth  only  about  fifteen  cents, 
but  without  the  fifteen  cents'  worth  of  dye 
the  material,  which  cost  many  times  fifteen 
cents,  was  practically  worthless. 

This  frenzy  finally  died  out,  for  there  was 
work  to  be  done.  The  chemical  industry 
went  to  work  to  make  America  independent 
of  all  nations  for  her  dyes.  And  from  five 
American  manufacturers  of  dyestuffs  in 
1 91 4  there  grew  the  new  American  dye 
industry  with  an  investment  in  191 8  of 
$250,000,000,  and  with  81  manufacturers  of 
coal  tar  dyes  and  117  firms  manufacturing 
intermediates.  This  new  industry  is  to-day 
making  some  dyes  which"  are  better  than 
anything  made  in  Germany,  and  all  the 
others  are  up  to  the  pre-war  standards. 

The  same  degree  of  effectiveness,  of  con- 
centration on  one  problem,  has  been  mani- 
fested in  all  the  undertakings  of  the  American 
chemical  industry.  Porcelain  and  glass  and 
stone  ware  previously  "Made  in  Germany" 
are  now  being  made  with  the  same  degree 
of  efficiency  as  the  German  products.  Potash, 
one  of  Germany's  most  important  industries 
before  the  war,  one  in  which  she  reigned 
supreme,  and  which  all  nations  recognized  as 
a  German  monopoly,  demanded  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  chemist  for  tre- 
mendous exploitation  if  American  agriculture 
was  to  remain  at  its  present  degree  of 
efficiency.  Latent  resources  were  dis- 
covered which  makes  us  independent  forever 
of  Germany  or  any  other  country  for  our 
potash  supply. 

In  1914  America  imported  about  500,000 
tons  of  sodium  nitrate  from  Chili.  With 
America's  entrance  into  the  war  the  demand 
for  nitrates  for  explosives  became  so  urgent 
that  in  addition  to  the  aipount  from  Chili, 
which  could  not  be  sufficiently  increased  due 
to  transportation  difficulties,  America  had  to 
create  a  tremendous  domestic  source  for 
nitrate. 

Before  the  war  a  large  American  company 
had  secured  the  American  rights  from  Ger- 
man interests  for  a  new  process  for  obtaining 
nitrates  directly  from  the  air.  An  immense 
plant  in  Alabama  is  now  nearing  completion 
and  is  now  producing  part  of  its  full  capacity 
of  110,000  tons  annually  of  air  fixation  nitro- 
gen. This  plant  when  completed  will  cost 
over  $50,000,000. 

This  new  process  uses  air,  water  and  elec- 
tric power,  doing  away  very  largely  with 
expensive  material  and  labor,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  its  product  is  even  more  efficient 
than  that  made  by  the  old  process. 

It  is  estimated  that  600,000  tons  of  Amer- 
ican nitrogen  for  nitrates — more  than  300% 
more  than  produced  before  the  war — will  be 


made  in  191 9.  Of  this  over  150,000  tons 
will  be  made  by  the  new  process  of  "coaxing 
it  from  the  air." 

But  these  industries  need  exploitation, 
careful  and  thorough  technical  research,  and 
capitalization,  and  without  public  sentiment 
and  interest  this  is  well-nigh  impossiljle. 

Never  in  the  history  of  any  country  has  a 
national  industry  succeeded  and  advanced  in 
the  right  proportion  unless  it  was  backed  by 
public  sentiment. 

Here  are  two  concrete  examples: 

The  incandescent  lamp  is  an  American 
invention.  This  industry  failed  miserably 
on  account  of  lack  of  favorable  public  senti- 
ment and  was  almost  lost  to  America.  This 
industry  was  saved  for  America  by  the 
invention  of  the  bulb  filled  with  nitrogen 
gas  which  improved  the  German  invention 
of  Tungsten  filament. 

Coal  tar  colors  were  discovered  in  Eng- 
land, but  Germany  had  taken  possession  of 
the  coal  tar  color  industry  and  left  England 
high  and  dry,  because  of  the  lack  of 
public  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  English 
people. 

The  public  interest,  first  created  by  immi- 
nent catastrophe,  followed  by  the  stimulation 
of  the  war  for  all  things  chemical,  has  changed 
the  public  view-point  of  chernistry  from  indif- 
ference to  intense  interest.  But  now  that  the 
war  is  won,  will  this  interest  continue  to  be 
manifested  by  the  layman? 

This  is  a  question  which  should  have  the 
thought  of  every  chemical  man  in  the 
country.  During  the  past  four  years  our 
chemical  Industry  has'  laid  bare  vast  op-, 
portunities.  It  has  merely  scratched  the 
surface.  Its  future  depends  upon  hard, 
never-ceasing  work,  the  expansion  of  the 
existing  possibilities,  and  sympathetic  public 
opinion. 

This  sympathetic  public  opinion  which  has 
been  started  by  publicity  in  the  editorial 
pages  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  must 
be  strengthened,  must  be  sustained,  ^ut 
the  general  public  is  fickle  and  has  changes 
of  heart  from  one  day  to  another.  They  have 
been  reading  so  much  about  chemicals  and 
the  new  chemical  industry,  that  they  are 
about  to  take  it  for  granted,  and  then  they 
are  on  the  way  to  indifTerence.  And  the 
indifference  of  the  public  means  the  regression 
of  the  industry. 

Advertising  in  the  newspapers  and  period- 
icals of  the  country  will  play  an  important 
part. 

To  foster  and  increase  sympathetic  public 
opinion,  to  enlist  the  interest  of  capital,  to 
protect  new  adventures,  to  widen  the  peace 
time  market,  the  leaders  of  the  American 
chemical  industry  will  come  out  of  the  labo- 
i-atory  and  out  of  the  factory  and  talk  to  the 
.thinking  public  in  the,  magazines  and  news- 
papers of  America. 

Department  of 
Chemical  Industries 

The^rar^DMest 
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The    Digest   School 
Directory  Index 


WE  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  schools  and  colleges  whose  announce- 
ments appear  in  The  Digest  during  January. 
The  January  4th  issue  contains  a  descrip- 
tive announcement  of  each  school.  We  suggest 
that  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special  information 
to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will 
gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry .  Latest  data  pro- 
cured by  one  who  visits  the  schools  is  always  on 
hand.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school,  age  of  child,  are 
all  factors  to  be  considered.  Make  your  inquiry  as 
definite  as  is  possible  and  receive  time-saving  in- 
formation by  vsTiting  to  the  schools  or  direct  to  the 

SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

of  The  Literary  Diges  I 


GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

III Illinois  Woman's  College.  Jacksonville 

BOYS*  SCHOOLS 

Md Tome  School Port  Deposit 

111 Lake  Forest  Academy.. .  .Lake  Forest 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Ind Bogue  Institute  for  Stammering 

Indianapolis 

Pa Acerwood  Tutoring  School Devon 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Roslyn 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL 

D.  C Bliss  Electrical  School . . .  Washington 

III American  Coll.  of  Phys.  Ed.  .Chicago 

N.  Y New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 

New  York  City 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  CAMPS 

Ind Culver  Summer  School-Boys    Culver 

N.  Y Junior  Plattsburg  Plattsburg 

N.  H Sargent  Camp  for  Girls Peterboro 


Be  an  Accountant-     I 


AreYouReadyfor 
the  Job  Ahead? 

Accountancy  is  the  vital  element  of 
'  Executive  Success.  Write  for  free  book, 
"STORIES  OF  SUCCESS" 

Which  shows  how  thousands  of  I.A.S.  trained  men 
have  prepared  and  succeeded.  Simple  Home  Study 
elective  courses.  Intensively  taught  by  a  large  staff 
of  C  P.A's — quick  results.  Low  tuition,  easy  terms. 
INTERNATIONAL  ACCOUNTANTS  SOCIETY 
624  So.  Michigan  Ave.         Dept  9-A  Chicago  III. 


I 


LANGUAGES  eE^A^S^k^ 

ON  Al_l_  PHONOGRAPHS 


•*Llke  Leaming  a  tune — and  as  eaej."  Our  Dieo  Records 
repett  tho  correct  uoent  and  pronuii«ifttlon  until  ;ou 
know  it.    Funilj  and  friends  eojoj  laD^tgA  study  bj  the 

LANGUAGE.PHONE  METHOD 

and  Rosenthal's  Pracilcal  LIngulstry 

Uaed  aod  reoommended  bj  eduflktors  In  leading  ooUegcB. 
P.  M.  C. ,  French  Mi11tfti7  ConTers&tion,  with  records 
for  Soldiert.      Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Trial  OITer. 

THE  LANGUAGE   PHONE  METHOD 
902  PulnamBldg.    2  W.  4Blh  Street,  N.V. 


SPANISH.FRENCH 
ITALIAN  ETC. 


LEARN  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY 

We  have  an  insistent  demand  for  men:  325  to  $75  weekly;  cr>m- 
petent  school  of  mechanical  dentistry  :  efficient  system  of  teaching; 
iiidividnal  instruction  on  practical  worlt ;  taught  thoroughly  in  3  to 
12  month*;  day  or  evening ;  easy  terms ;  highest  references.  Especially 
attractive  proposition  to  those  who  write  us  immediately  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY 
506  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

§       SHORT-STORY  WRITING 
A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 
structure, and  writingof  the  Short-Story  taught  by 
Dr.  J.  RergEsenweln, foryearsKdItorof  Lipplncott's. 
150-page  catalogue  free.    •Please  address 
THE  uoue  cobkespondence  school 

Dr.  JiBenwoin    Dept.  71  ■  Sprlngfleld,  Ilasse 


A  Weil-Conducted 
Summer  Camp 

is  a  good  place  for  your  Boy 
or  Girl  to  enjoy  both  rest  and 
play.  If  the  locality  preferred 
is  not  found  in  the 

Digest  School  and  Camp 
Directory  Index 

why  not  write  to  us  for 
information? 

TheJiterdijDigest 
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$2  Invested  in  Vogue 

o  tiny  fraction  of  your  loss  on  one  ill-chosen  gown 

Will  Save  You  $200 


Severity  has  been  the  mode  in  war  time. 
Now — what  is  to  be  the  new  silhouette? 
What  the  favored  colors?  How  can  you 
assure  yourself  added  distinction  of  dress, 
and  save  yourself  from  misguided  or 
haphazard  buying?  The  secret  is  not 
more  money.  It  is  Vogue's  authoritative, 
advance  fashion  advice. 

The  gown  you  buy  and  never  wear  is  the 
really  expensive  gown.  Gloves,  boots,  hats 
that  miss  being  exactly  what  you  want,  are 
the  ones  that  cost  more  than  you  can  afford. 

Vogue  suggests  that  before  you  spend  a 
single  penny  on  new  clothes,  before  you 
even  plan  your  wardrobe,  you  consult  its 
great  Spring  and  Summer  Fashion  num- 
bers.    Begin  with  the  Southern  Number. 


Vogue 


9  Numbers  of  Vogue  for  $2 

Ten,  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now 


Souttaern  Number  Jan.  15 

(Extra  complimentary  copy) 

Where  to  go;  what  luggage  to  take;  what 
to  wear;  the  first  hints  of  the  Spring  mode. 

Forecast  of 

Spring  Fashions  Feb.  1 

The  earliest  advance  information  from 
Paris  on  the  new  silhouette — -saving  you 
from  the  costliest  of  all  errors,  a  wrong 
start. 

Spring  Millinery  Feb.  15 

The  hundred  best  hats  produced  by  the 
great  Paris  milliners;  shown  with  their 
appropriate  gowns,  veils  and  coiffures. 

Spring  Patterns  and 

Neiv  Materials  Mar.  1 

Patterns,  weaves,  colors,  materials  favored 
for  Spring.  France  wedded  to  America 
— artistry  to  practicality. 

Paris  Openings  Mar.  15 

The  inimitable  models  of  the  Grandes 
Maisons,  as  daring,  as  surprising,  as  inim- 
itable as  ever,  determining  the  mode. 


Spring  Fashions  Apr.  1 

The  full  pageantry  of  the  Spring  mode 
unfolded,  with  dollars-and-cents  informa- 
tion'in  every  line. 

Bride's  Number  Apr.  15 

The  bride,  the  bride's  mother,  the  brides- 
maids, the  gifts,  the  breakfast,  the  luggage, 
the  wedding  trip,  the  reception,  the  new 
home. 

Smart  Fashions  for 

Limited  Incomes  May  1 

Must  you  economize?  And  yet  look  chic? 
A  Vogue-trained  dollar^is  a  dollar  doubled. 

Summer  Homes  and 

Hostess  Number  May  15 

Everything  from  doorstops  to  coffee-cups; 
not  forgetting  the  loveliest  clothes  for  all 
the  occasions  of  country  life. 

Summer  Fashions  June  1 

The  Summer  mode  in  its  final  perfect 
flowering. 


TN  the  next  few  months,  during  the  very  period  in  which  Vogue's  special  Fashion 
Numbers  appear,  you  will  be  selecting  your  entire  wardrobe  for  the  coming  Spring 
and  Summer,  and  spending  hundreds  of  dollars  for  the  suits,  hats,  gowns  and  acces- 
sories that  you  select. 

r^ONSIDER  then,  that  for  $2,  a  tiny  fraction  of  your  loss  on  one  ill-chosen  hat  or 
gown,  you  may  secure  ten  issues  of  Vogue — an  as'surance  of  valuable  new  ideas 
and  an  insurance  against  costly  failures.     These  10  iisues  of  Vogue,  bought  sepa- 
rately, at  35  cents  a  copy,  would  cost  you  $3.50.     Mail  the  coupon  now! 


Special  Offer— Don't 
Send  HI oney  Now! 

If  you  mail  the  coupon  at  once,  we  will 
begin  your  subscription  with  the 
Southern  Number, thus  giving  you  TEN 
numbers  of  Vogue  instead  of  NINE, 
without  extra  charge.  You  need  not 
bother  to  inclose  a  che(jue,  or  even 
write  a  letter;  the  coupon  will  do. 

Sign,  tear  oil  and  mail  the  coupon. 

You  will  get  the  Southern 

Number  at  once 


Ploase  writ«  name  vory  plainly. 


Street 


City 


I 


I  VOGUE.  19  West  44th  Street.  New  York  > 

I    Send   nir   NINE   niinihrrs  of  N'ogur,    brpinninp  with   l!ir    ^ 

II  orrcusl  Number,  ami  I  will  romit  $2  on  rccript  of  hill.  J^ 
1 1  if*  iindrrstood  that  if'thi»*  order  rrachcs  voii  in  tinio  voii  ^ 
I  will  Hend  nir  a  copy  of  the  Soutlirm  Number  without 
extra  charge,  making  TKN  numbers  in  all. 

'    .\nnie ^_-.^_^_^^ 


IliilllH 


Lit.  P.  1-11-19 
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THE 

CROIX  de  GUERRE 

has  been  awarded  the  First  and  Second  Groupe- 
ments  of  the  Great  Headquarters  Reserve  No.  1 
of  the  French  Army,  each  operating  500  or  more 
White  Trucks.  Citations  for  distinguished  service 
accompanied  the  order,  supplemented  by  a  later 
citation  to  the  entire  Reserve  No.  1,  operating 

2,500  WHITE  TRUCKS 

This  is  the  first  and  only  instance  on  record  of 
motor  transport  formations  in  a7iy  army  receiv- 
ing this  high  honor. 

The  White  Trucks  were  all  veterans,  many 
in  continuous  war  service  since  1914. 

''JVhite  Trucks  Have  the  Stamina' 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 
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CLASH   OF  FRENCH  AND   AMERICAN  PEACE   FLANS 


WHAT  LOOKED  LIKE  A  HEAD-ON  COLLISION 
between  the  French  and  American  peace  programs  oc- 
curred when  Premier  Clemenceau  made  his  declaration 
of  loj'alty  to  the  "old  system  of  alliances  called  the  balance 
of  power"  on  the  same  day  with  President  Wilson's  statement 
that  "if  the  future  had 
nothing  for  us  but  a 
new  attempt  to  keep  the 
world  at  a  right  poise 
by  a  balance  of  power, 
the  United  States  would 
take  no  interest,  be- 
cause she  would  join  no 
combination  of  Powers 
which  is  not  a  combina- 
tion of  all  of  us."  The 
French  Premier  was  in- 
dorsed by  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  after  his 
declaration,  by  a  vote  of 
380  to  134,  and  while 
Congress  has  taken  no 
action  the  American 
President  is  supported 
by  an  equal,  if  not  a 
larger,  proportion  of  the 
organs  of  public  opinion 
in  this  country  which 
we  have  examined. 
"Premier  Clemenceau 
waved  a  red  flag  in  the 
face  of  the  American 
bull,"  exclaims  the  Seat- 
tle Times  (Ind.),  which 
insists  that  while  the 
American  people  "might 
have  been  induced  to 
concede  something  of 
their  independence, 
something  of  their  sov- 
ereignty, to  a  league  of 
nations,"     they     "will 

concede  nothing  to  an  alliance."  For  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  declares  this  Far-Western  paper,  "are  fundamentally 
and  eternally  opposed  to  entangling  alliances  with  Europe," 
and  "if  Europe  seeks  only  a  peace  maintained  by  the  'balance  of 
power,'  which  failed  to  avert  this  latest  world-struggle,  then 
Europe  will  have  to  go  one  way  and  America  will  go  another." 
"If  the  world  is  to  have  permanent  peace  it  must  ac(;cpt  the 
Wilson  policy  of  a  concert  of  power  rather  than  cling  to  th(!  old 
and  delusive  theory  of  a  balance  of  power,"  declares  the  Los 


Angeles  Times  (Ind.  Rep.),  which  is  convinced  that  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  in  this  matter  reflects  the  will  of  America.  The 
Minneapolis  Tribune  (Rep.)  characterizes  the  French  Premier's 
speech  as  "the  nearest  approach  to  a  discordant  note  in  the 
chorus  of  compliments  and  courtesies  carried  on  by  President 

Wilson  and  the  heads 
of  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments since  the  Presi- 
dent stept  ashore  at 
Brest,"  and  it  remarks 
that  "no  matter  what 
unity  of  sentiment  and 
action  they  may  arrive 
at  in  the  end,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  they  start  from 
different  view-points." 
The  difference  between 
these  view  -  points  is 
thus  defined  and  em- 
phasized by  the  Wash- 
ington Herald  (Ind.): 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  TWO  GREATEST  REPUBLICS. 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  President  Wilson  will  lake  part  in  the  important  work  of  the  Peace 
Conference.    France  has  full  confidence  in  his  enlightened  judgment  and  his  lofty  con- 
science.   She  has  suffered  long  and  terribly  for  the  sake  of  justice.    She  knows  the  United 
States  will  not  forget  the  sacrifices  she  has  made." — PoiNCAKfi. 


"If  we  are  to  under- 
stand Premier  Clemen- 
ceau's  utterances,  that 
'  There  is  an  old  system 
of  alliances  called  the 
Balance  of  Power  — 
this  system  of  alliance, 
which  1  do  not  re- 
nounce, will  be  my 
guiding  thought  at  the 
Peace  Conference,'  we 
see  uprising  a  danger- 
ous condition. 

"This  condition,  first, 
is  the  obscuring  of 
uni^'ersal  democracy. 
Secondly,  it  is  the  fos- 
tering of  international 
jealousies,  suspicions, 
mi  sunderstandings, 
A\hich  are  the  makers 
of  war. 

' '  Premier  Clemen- 
ceau's  iitterance  is  in- 
explicable to  us  because  we  are  Americans.  It  was  that  prin- 
ciple of  democracy,  tho  perhaps  a  vague  and  intangible 
something  to  many  of  us,  which  carried  us  to  war.  It  was  this 
same  principle  which  carried  us  through  the  war  to  \nctory. 
And  it  will  be  this  inseparable  spirit  of  democracy  which  wU 
guide  us  through  a  settlement  of  peace  issues. 

"The  difference  of  opinion  on  the  issue  of  the  balance  of 
power  between  Premier  Clenionceau  and  President  Wilson  is 
very  simple. 

"America  fought  for  tho  freedom  of  the  world  as  well  Jis  for 
the  freedom  of  France,  Belgium,  and  other  countries  overrun 
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OUR   PEACE   DELEGATES   IN   CONFERENCE   AT   VERSAILLES. 
From  the  reader's  left  they  are:  Col.  E.  M.  House,  Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lansing,  President -Wilson.  Henry  White,  and  Gen.  Tasker  H.  BUss. 


by  the  common  enemy.  We  fought  for  the  birth  of  a  new 
world  fraternalism,  a  common  understanding,  and  a  lasting 
peace  which  only  a  mutual  world-alliance  can  assure. 

"If  Premier  Clemeneeau  will  continue  to  advocate  a  com- 
bination of  certain  Powers  in  the  future,  he  is  defeating  the 
vei-y  purpose  for  which  America  fought." 

Clemenceau's  "open  advocacy  of  the  iniquitous  and  perilous 
balance-of-power  system  is  little  less  than  a  betrayal  of  the 
ideals  to  which  civilization  ostensibly  subscribed  in  waging 
war,"  declares  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger  (Ind.), 
which  goes  on  to  say: 

"Whether  human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  a  league  of 
nations  can  be  developed  to  save  this  planet  from  devastating 
wars  has  yet  to  be  proved.  Bui  one  thing  is  certain:  the  least 
auspicious  experiment  can  not  be  a  worse  failure  than  was  the 
balance-of-power  system.  The  tale  of  that  musty  'panacea'  is 
written  in  blood." 

But  the  morning  edition  of  the  same  paper  reminds  us  that 
we  can  not  justly  interpret  Mr.   Clemenceau's  words  without 
taking    into     consideration    Mr.     Clemenceau's    personality. 
For— 

"Clemeneeau  is  the  bluntest,  least  diplomatic,  most  pugna- 
cious public  man  in  Europe.  His  career  in  French  politics  paints 
his  mental  portrait.  Always  a  wrecker — only  for  a  short  and 
feverish  period  a  restive  and  insecure  dabbler  in  construction. 
He  has  smashed  more  governments  and  served  in  fewer  than  any 
man  of  his  class.  He  could  never  have  been  a  successful  peace 
premier.  He  was  only  summoned  to  the  helm  as  War  Premier 
when  his  relentless,  unpitying,  unhesitating  'tigerish'  qualities 
were  imperatively  needed  to  stamp  the  life  from  the  snake  of 
treasonable  '  defeatism.'  He  is  a  supreme  cynic,  a  doubter  of  the 
dawn;  yet  the  most  passionately  patriotic  Frenchman  and  lover 
of  liberty  alive ! 

"Naturally,  such  a  man  would  have  his  frank  differences  with 
President  Wilson,  and  would  refer  to  him — half  humorously — 
as  having  'arrived  from  America  with  elevated  thoughts.' 
Naturally,  such  a  man  would  show  a  reluctance  to  abandon  the 
balance-of-power  safeguard,  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  all 
his  life  until  the  effectiveness  of  the^  new  league-of -nations 
machine  is  proved.  Naturally,  such  a  man — and  such  a  nation 
as  France,  living  on  the  borders  of  still  boastful  Germany — 
would  cling  to  the  tested  and  ever-ready  protection  of  'alliances' 
until  the  police!  power  of  the  league  is  manifestly  established.  .  .  . 

"Clemeneeau  may  not  feel  quite  safe  on  the  new  ice,  whether 
it  be  thin  or  not,  away  from  the  ancient  bulwarks  of  secret 
diplomacy;  but  he  has  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the  open  Peace 
Conference.  He  may  not  be  willing  to  let  his  alliances  lapse,  but 
he  is  all  for  trying  a  leagiie  of  nations.  He  is  still  Clemeneeau — 
he  hates  hypocrisy;  but  the  public  policy  of  his  Government 
lies  within  the  four  corners  of  the  'fourteen  points.'  " 


In  support  of  the  last  assertion,  we  have  a  public  statement 
issued  to  the  Associated  Press  by  France's  Foreign  Minister, 
Stephen  Pichon,  on  December  30,  the  same  day  that  Clemen- 
eeau and  Wilson  made  their  memorable  declarations.     He  says: 

"We  have  been  attacked;  we  want  security.  We  have  been 
despoiled;  we  demand  restitution.  We  have  been  devastated; 
we  want  reparation. 

"But  that  which  we  asked  for  ourselves,  we  demand  for  all, 
and  hence  are  closely  in  accord  with  President  Wilson.  We 
intend  that  peace,  in  erasing  the  effects  of  the  German  crime, 
shall  bring  to  aU  peoples  the  certainty  that  this  crime  wiU  not 
be  renewed. 

"In  order  to  achieve  this^  the  world  must  be  constituted 
on  a  new  basis.  The  basic  points  you  know.  President  Wilson 
has  exprest  them;  we  have  adhered  to  them." 

And  many  of  our  papers  agree  with  the  Pittsburg  Gazette- 
Times  (Rep.)  that  there  is  "nothing  necessarily  disturbing  to 
the  most  optimistic  hopes  of  peace  conference  results"  in  Premier 
Clemenceau's  blunt  words.  As  The  Dispatch  (Ind.)  of  the  same 
city  says: 

"Between  the  views  of  Clemeneeau  and  Wilson,  Americans, 
and  it  is  believed  Britishers,  prefer  that  of  the  President.  Cle- 
menceaxx  himself  is  too  practical  a  man  to  try  to  maintain  an 
untenable  position,  and,  despite  his  open  avowal  of  difference 
of  opinion,  he  flatly  repudiated  the  accusations  of  obstruction. 
The  voice  of  humanity,  of  which  President  Wilson  spoke,  is 
too  deeply  determined  to  be  denied." 

Noting  that  the  French  Premier's  program  has  much  in 
common  with  that  outlined  by  Senator  Lodge,  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Ind. .Rep.)  remarks: 

"Can  it  be  possible  that  the  European  statesmen  have  made 
themselves  familiar  with  these  senatorial  views,  and  that, 
being  also  familiar  with  the  American  Constitution,  they  are 
inclined  to  heed  rather  the  view  of  the  American  majority  than 
that  of  a  President  whose  general  policies  have  been  discredited 
by  the  popular  vote?" 

"A  league  of  nations  doiibtless  will  be  ultimately  the  outcome," 
says  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  (Ind.),  "but  it  ■wdU  be 
evolutional,  not  perfected  in  a  set  of  parchment  resolutions." 
The  differences  that  have  been  revealed  by  the  speeches  of 
President  Wilson  and  Premier  Clemeneeau,  notes  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  (Ind.),  "are  not  unfriendly. "     Further — 

"Each  approaches  the  other  with  an  open  mind.  Both  wish 
to  find  out  what  is  best  and  do  it.  It  is  also  highly  proper  that 
these  differences  of  opinion  should  be  publicly  stated  that  the 
world  may  take  part  in  the  discussion,  which  is  the  way  of 
democracy.     President  Wilson's  quoted  language  to  the  Premier 
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can  only  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  he  agi-ees  that  Great 
Britain  must  have  a  great  navy,  but  in  that  case  Secretary 
Daniels,  who  says  that  he  is  duly  authorized,  declares  that  we 
also  must  have  a  navy  quite  as  big,  or  even  bigger.  Does  not 
that  suggest  the  idea  of  a  balance  of  power  which  President 
Wilson  says  must  go  by  the  board?  It  is  just  possible  that  as 
these  gentlemen  get  together  and  talk  these  things  over  more 
minutely  at  good  dinners,  it  may  occur  to  them  that  a  balance 
of  weakness  will  answer  every  purpose,  and  it  is  so  much  cheaper." 

"The  reasonableness,  and  enlightenment,  and  good  feeling  of 
England  and  France  will  find  some  way  out  of  the  apparent 
disagreement,"  confidently  declares  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind. 
Dem.),  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"Mr.  Clemenceau's  statement  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  old 
system  of  'the  balance  of  power,'  and  would  make  that  his 
guiding  thought  at  the  Peace  Conference,  is  something  so  utterly 
antagonistic  to  the  guiding  thought  of  President  Wilson  that  it 
might  be  imagined  that  there  could  be  no  possible  agreement 
between  thern.  The  French  Premier's  assertion  that  he  stood 
with  Great  Britain  on  the  freedom-of-the-seas  proposition  might 
also  be  taken  to  mean  trouble.  His  statement  that  'America 
was  far  away  and  took  her  time  to  come  into  the  war,'  whereas 
'  England  came  at  once, '  might  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
old  tiger  is  going  to  give  scant  consideration  to  America's  wishes. 
But  we  must  remember  that  he  was  speaking  in  another  language 
than  ours,  and  that  in  all  probability  the  touch  of  discourtesy 
in  the  translation  was  missing  from  the  original  speech. 

"From  the  verj-  fact  that  we  have  been  farther  away  from  the 
struggle  than  any  of  the  Allied  nations,  it  may  be  that  we  have 
seen  it  in  better  perspective.  From  the  fact  that  we  entered 
It  with  no  possible  selfish  motive  to  serve,  it  maj'  be  that  our 
ideas  are  more  disinterested  than  those  of  some  of  the  other 
nations.  From  the  fact  that  we  approach  the  peace  settlement 
with  no  other  object  under  heaven  than  to  secure  a  just  and  a 
lasting  peace,  it  may  be  that  our  plans  are  better  calculated  to 
secure  such  a  peace  than  those  of  nations  or  officials  which  and 
who  have  some  other  objects  in  view  as  well." 

Great  Britain,  thinks  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  (Dem.), 
"holds  the  key  to  the  difficulty,   if  there  is  a  difficulty,  and 


ing  would  be  left  for  this  country  to  do  but  to  withdraw,  and  as 
it  has  proved  itself  fully  capable  of  looking  after  its  own  interests 
in  the  past,  so  it  will  do  in  the  future.  But  with  Great  Britain 
supporting  Wilson,  as  it  surely  will,  Clemenceau  is  not  likely 
to  prove  obdurate,  but  will  yield  his  personal  views  and  wishes 
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LOOKING  FOR  THE  BUMP  OF  REPENTANCE. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 

Great  Britain  has  indorsed,  and  unquestionably  will  support, 
the  platform  for  a  league  of  nations."     To  quote  further: 

"Neither  is  there  any  question  but  that  the  vi<'ws  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  if  they  work  hand  in  hand,  will 
prevail  at  the  peace  table.  Should  the  unexpected  happen  ami 
Groat  Britain  swing  over  1o  the  side  of  Clemenceau,  then  notli- 


A   STUDY   IN  STILL  LIFE. 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer . 

as  to  the  alliance  plan,  which  has  failed  so  miserably  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Europe,  and  give  his  cooperation  to  that 
program  which  has  been  subscribed  to  by  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  world  as  the  only  one  which  presents  solid  ground  for  hope 
in  the  prevention  of  other  wars." 

"There  is  little  likelihood  of  any  serious  contention,"  declares 
the  Dallas  News  (Dem.),  in  which  we  read: 

"We  have  had  the  assurance  of  both  the  President  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  that  their  minds  run  along  the  same  lines,  not  only 
in  respect  to  the  question  of  organizing  a  league  of  nations,  but 
with  respect  to  every  other  important  one  which  may  come 
under  consideration  at  the  Peace  Conference.  If  that  is  true, 
the  declarations  of  Mr.  Clemenceau  lose  the  ominousness  which 
otherwise  they  might  be  thought  to  have.  So  long  as  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  can  act  in  concert  they  can  determine 
the  terms  of  settlement,  and  France  will  not  be  put  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  weighing  its  obligations  to  Great  Britain  against  the 
desires  of  the  United  States." 

And  in  still  another  Democratic  paper,  the  New  York  World, 
we  read : 

"So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned  Mr.  Clemenceau 
eotild  hardly  expect  that  his  proposal  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered by  the  American  Government  or  the  American  people. 
Conceding  everything  that  is  said  against  it  by  its  opponents^ 
the  league  of  nations  still  remains  an  interesting  and  hopeful 
experiment,  but  the  system  of  the  balance  of  power  is  a  failure 
which  has  cost  more  than  6,000,000  lives  and  over  $100,000,000,- 
000  in  treasure.  There  is  no  possible  argument  which  could 
justify  the  American  people  in  sustaining  a  system  that  would 
plunge  tis  into  all  the  political  intrigues  of  Europe  without  any 
compensations  whatever.  It  would  be  far  better  to  return  at 
once  to  the  old  policy  of  isolation,  under  which  we  can  know 
the  exact  measure  of  our  responsibilities. 

"From  a  political  point  of  view  the  United  States  is  certainly 
not  in  need  of  European  alliances  to  maintain  any  balance  of 
])ower  whatsoever.  The  American  people  are  capable  of  build- 
ing a  navy  that  will  protect  all  their  rights  on  the  seas  and  of 
nui^itairiing  an  army  that  will  safeguard  all  their  rights  on  land. 
It  would  cost  money,  but  it  could  be  done.  E\en  in  respect  to  a 
league  of  nations  we  give  far  more  than  we  get  in  return,  and 
the  sole  justification  for  American  participation  in  any  inter- 
national compact  lies  in  the  guaranties  that  it  offers  to  all  tlu^ 
nations  of  security  and  freedom.  We  are  not  vitally  in  need  of  it 
for  ourselves,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  United 
States  should  bind  itself  to  engagements  that  are  for  th(»  benefit 
only  of  a  small  group  of  states. 

"Even  the  most  implacable  American  critics  of  the  league 
of  nations  are  not  likely  to  be  attracted  to  Mr.  Clemenceau's 
'  balance-of-power '  substitute." 
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AMERICAN  BATTLE-SHIPS  THAT   KNOW  NO  RIVALRY  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Anchored  in  the  Hudson  River  after  havmg  done  their  part  with  Britain's  Grand  Fleet  to  end  Germany's  naval  dream. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN  NAVAL  RIVALRY 

WHILE  A  PLAN  TO  END  ALL  WAR  is  being  ad- 
vocated in  Europe  by  President  Wilson,  his  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  informs  American  Congressmen  that 
"unless  we  have  a  Navy  which  can  lick  any  other  Navy  in  the 
world,  we  may  as  well  have  none."  There  is  no  inconsistency 
here,  say  supporters  of  the  Administration,  for  if  a  league  of 
nations  comes  into  being,  we  should  lead  in  contributing  to 
its  police  force;  if  not,  we  must  be  ready  to  defend  ourselves 
against  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  others  are  frankly  sus- 
picious or  apprehensive.  The  Detroit  Journal  (Ind.)  thinks 
the  big-navy  scheme  is  simply  "intended  as  a  bluff  to  coerce  our 
companions  in  arms."  The  Nashville  Banner,  which  recalls 
President  Wilson's  1916  "biggest-navy"  declaration,  deplores 
the  possibility  of  a  race  for  naval  supremacy  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  for  "such  ignoble  rivalry  could  have  no 
profitable  end  and  would  create  jealousies  and  lead  to  inter- 
national ill-feeling  that  would  not  otherwise  exist."  Yet, 
declares  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  we  must  accept  the  fact 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Board  of  the  United 
States  Navy  for  naval  supremacy  by  1925  "is  a  challenge  to 
Great  Britain,  or,  rather,  the  acceptance  of  a  challenge  issued 
by  the  British  Empire."  We  are  reminded  by  the  Alabama 
editor  that,  first,  Lloyd  George,  Lord  Milneri  and  Winston 
Churchill  assert  for  Great  Britain  "that  nothing  can  be  done 
at  Paris  which  would  induce  her  to  surrender  first  place  in  naval 
armament  to  any  other  Power."  Then  the  Secretary  of  'the 
Navj'  of  the  United  States  and  his  advisers,  with  the  apparent 
support  of  the  President,  come  forward  with  a  definite  naval- 
construction  program  which  seems,  to  this  editor  at  least,  to 
be  "far  more  significant  than  a  mere  statement  that  the  United 
States  proposes  to  have  the  biggest  Navy  in  the  world."  Other 
American  newspapers,  like  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  the  Rochester  Post-Express,  are  perplexed  to  see  two  nations 
so  averse  to  standing  armies  and  so  eager  for  a  league  of  nations 


at  the  same  time  so  determined  to  maintain  sea-power  for  the 
defense  of  each  nation's  interests  as  tho  it  stood  alone. 

This  country's  true  policy,  declares  the  Springfield  Republican, 
is  to  have  as  large  a  navy  as  it  needs;  "to  say  that  the  United 
States  must  have  the  largest  Navy,  or  the  second  Navy,  or  the 
third  Navy  in  the  world  violates  that  principle,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  introduced  competition  in  armaments  with  other  na- 
tions." There  is  no  need  to  fear  a  country  that  maintains  a 
navy  larger  than  our  own,  for  "something  besides  a  fleet  enters 
into  international  relationships."  "Let  us  get  those  relation- 
ships fixt  right,  and  'sea-power'  will  take  care  of  itself."  The 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  sees  no  adequate  reason  for  depart- 
ing from  the  well-established  tradition  that  the  American  Navy 
should  be  second  only  to  the  English;  "we  have  long  coast-lines 
and  a  number  of  distant  possessions  to  protect,  but  not  a  scattered 
empire  depending  absolutely  on  sea  communication."  Colonel 
Roosevelt  has  repeatedh^  used  the  same  argument  in  asserting 
his  belief  that  "our  Navy  should  be  second  to  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Power."  We  do  not 
wish  "to  build  a  spite  Navy,"  he  ^^Tites  in  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  adding  that  no  intelligent  person  has  the  slightest  fear  that 
Great  Britain  wiU  ever  "try  to  go  to  war  with  us."  The  Roches- 
ter Democrat  and  Chronicle  (Rep.)  and  the  Minneapolis  Journal 
(Ind.  Rep.)  do  not  believe  that  Congress  will  accept  the  Daniels 
navy  program.  Our  people,  the  Providence  Journal  declares, 
"have  no  idea  of  entering  upon  'ruinous  confpetition '  for  naval 
supremacy  with  any  other  Power."  They  do  not  intend  to 
step  into  "the  unenviable  and  expensive  place  which  Germany 
has  been  compelled  to  vacate  as  a  rival  to  Great  Britain  for  sea- 
power."  They  "suffer  from  no  such  confusion  of  thought  as 
to  hold  that  their  requirements  and  their  safety  demand  a  Navy 
of  the  size  of  the  British  Fleet."  "Neither  our  policy  nor  our 
prospects,"  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  contends,  "require  that 
we  outbuild  Great  Britain,  thus  challenging  her  supremacy  on 
the  seas."     But — 

"A  navy  to  be -built  to  exceed  Great  Britain's  will  form  a 
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policy.  It  will  be  a  policy  directed  against  Great  Britain.  This 
will  be  a  very  dangerous  policy,  and  its  probable  consequences, 
as  revealed  in  other  attempts  to  build  against  the  British  Navy, 
ought  to  be  considered." 

In  asking  for  the  adoption  of  two  additional  three-year  build- 
ing programs  Admiral  Badger,  chairman  of  the  Navy  General 
Board,  said  to  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee: 

"The  Navy  of  the  United  States  should  ultimately  be  equal 
to  the  most  powerful  maintained  by  any  other  nation  of  the 
world. 

"It  should  be  gradually  increased  to  this  point  by  such  a  rate 
of  development  year  by  year  as  may  be-permitted  by  the  facilities 
of  tlie  country,  but  the  limit  above  defined  should  be  attained 
not  later  than  1925." 

When  Secretary  Daniels  appeared  before  the  House  Committee 
last  week  he  declared  that  this  program  will  not  make  us  the 
first  naval  Power,  but  that  he  and  the  President  both  favor  a 
program  that  will,  in  case  competitive  building  is  -to  continue. 
Mr.  Daniels  declared  his  conviction  that  "if  the  conference  at 
Versailles  does  not  result  in  a  general  agreement  to  put  an  end  to 
naval  building  on  the  part  of  all  the  nations,  then  the  United 
States  must  bend  her  will  and  bend  her  energies,  must  give  her 
men  and  give  her  money  to  the  task  of.  the  creation  of  incom- 
parably the  greatest  navy  in  the  world." 

Secretary  Daniels  also  ga^'e  the  committee  some  information 
regarding  the  comparative  strength  of  the  world's  navies,  which 
shows  their  position  just  before  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
At  that  time,  to  mention  only  the  most  modern  types,  Great 
Britain  had  61  battle-ships,  9  battle-cruisers  completed  and 
four  building,  409  destroyers  and  102  building,  140  submarines 
and  78  building;  Germany  had  19  up-to-date  battle-ships 
with  6  building,  6  battle-cruisers,  223  destroyers,  225  sub- 
marines; the  United  States  had  16  up-to-date  battle-ships  with 
13  building,  6  battle-cruisers  building,  92  destroyers  and  250 
building,  79  submarines  and  102  building;  France  had  20 
battle-ships  with  9  building,  12  destroyers,  62  submarines  and 
8  building. 

That  "the  country  warmly  indorses"  Secretary  Daniels's 
stand  is  asserted  by.  the  Atlanta  Journal  (Dem),  which  is.  heartily 
seconded  by  Democratic  dailies  like  the  Charleston  Neivs  and 
Courier  and  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  ds  well  as  by  the  inde- 
pendent Washington  Post  and  Seattle  Times.  The  SjTaeuse 
Herald  (Ind.),  New  York  Globe  (Ind.  Rep.),  and  Indianapolis 
Star  (Ind.  Rep.)  are  particularly  imprest  by  the  necessity  that 
the  United  States  take,  a  leading  part  in  furnishing  the  naval 
force  which  is  to  carry  out  the  decrees  of  the  league  of  nations. 
The  Buffalo  Evening  News  (Ind.)  considers  a  big  navy  simply 
"a  sensible  precaution,"  and  the  Jacksonville  Florida  Times- 
Union  (Dem.)  sees  "no  more  reason  why  we  should  stop  with 
second  place  in  naval  strength  than  with  third  or  fourth  or  fifth ; 
if  we  want  the  security  that  a  navy  would  give,  we  should  stop 
with  nothing  short  of  complete  security."  And,  observes  the 
Sacramento  Bee  (Ind.),  "if,  as  our  English  friends  say,  it  would 
be  silly  for  the  United  States  to  see  in  England's  supremacy  on 
the  waters  any  danger  to  that  country,  it  would  be  equally 
foolish  for  Great  Britain  to  view  with  alarm  the  possible  naval 
superiority  of  America." 

Mr.  Hearst's  attitude  toward  British-American  naval  rivalry 
is  elucidated  in  his  New  York  Evening  Journal,  where  he  quotes 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  statement  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  British  Navy  can  always  be  counted  on  as  a  help 
and  never  as  a  menace  to  the  United  States,  and  comments: 

"But  there  have  been  extraordinary  circumstances.  In  1776, 
for  instance,  in  1812,  and  during  our  Civil  War,  when  this 
country  needed  as  much  of  a  navy  as  possible,  and  when  you 
couldn't  exactly  count  on  Great  Britain  'as  a  help  and  never  as  a 
menace.'  And  th(>re  may  b(^  extraordinary  circumstances 
again." 


RUSSIA,  THE   SKELETON   AT  THE   FEAST 

EITHER  MORE  INTERVENTION  IN  RUSSIA,  or  none 
at  all,  is  demanded  by  the  parents  of  the  Michigan  boys 
who  are  fighting  the  Bolsheviki  south  of  Archangel 
without  a  declaration  of  war,  and  in  this  they  seem  to  represent 
a  large  body  of  Allied  feeling.  Michigan  troops  are  fighting, 
"in  hopelessly  inferior  numbers,"  against  Bolsheviki  made 
ruthless  and  treacherous  hy  the  knowledge  that  they  are  de- 
fending their  own  soil.  Senator  Townsend,  of  Michigan, 
speaking  in  the  Senate,  quoted  Colonel  Vandercook,  Secretary 
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of  the  Michigan  War  Preparedness  Board,  to  the  effect  that 
many  wounded  American  soldiers  "are  dying  because  of  priva- 
tions," and  that  the  Americans  are  forced  to  "fight  on  empty 
stomachs  and  sleej)  in  swamps  and  on  snow."  Senator  Town- 
send,  after  declaring  that  he  had  been  informed  by  an  "officer 
of  high  authority"  that  the  stay  of  these  troops  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  President  and  on  "what  disposition  is  made  of 
Russia  at  the  Peace  Conference,"  fairly  voices  a  large  body  of 
international  opinion  in  his  discussion  of  the  fate  of  these 
Americans : 

"What  interests  me  and  interests  the  people  everywhere 
throughout  the  United  States  is  why  these  soldiers  are  there, 
and  what  is  this  indefinite,  speculative  problem  which  has  yet 
to  be  solved  at  the  peace  ta})l(*  ])y  the  Pr(>sident  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  serious  situation,  but  the  authority  Avho  sj^oke 
to  me  about  it  sa.ys  he  is  helpless  at  this  stage  of  the  proceeding 
to  grant  any  relief  or  comfort  to  the  people  at  home.  I  receive 
literall\'  luiiidrods  of  letters  and  telegrams  every  day  from  the 
thousands  of  parents  and  friends  in  Michigan  of  these  soldiers, 
who  feel  that  their  boys  and  their  husbands  are  in  that  God- 
forsaken country  practically  lost,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned. 

"This  whole  thing  rests  with  the  Allied  forces  in  Europe, 
and  the  outcome  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
President.     I  think  the  country  ought  to  know  what  that  is." 

The  Allied  attitude,  if  not  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Wilson,  seemed 
to  receive  a  certain  amount  of  clarification  in  a  semiofficial 
announ<'ement  from  Paris  that  "Russia  must  solve  her  own 
problem,"  aiul  that  "no  large  Allied  expedition  is  possible  at  this 
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time."  A  few  days  later,  however,  it  was  reported  that  "small" 
AlUed  forces  would  be  sent  in,  especially  as  reenforcements  of 
the  French  troops  in  the  Ukraine,  and  almost  coincidentally 
French  troops  were  reported  to  have  captured  Odessa  from  the 
"Reds"  after  thirteen  hoims  of  vicious  street-fighting.  "There 
is  a  general  tendencj^  among  French  and  English  newspapers 
and  officials  favoring  intervention,"  says  a  report  from  Paris, 
dealing  with  these  latest  developments,  "to  suggest  that  the 
Americans  undertake  the  task  (of  pacifying  Russia),  as  their 
forces  are  fresh.  This  view,  however,  appears  to  find  no  fa^•or 
with  the  American  delegates." 
The  Chicago  Daily  News,  com- 
menting on  this  "advanced 
policy,"  which  it  beheves  is 
gaining  favor  in  London,  asks, 
' '  Might  not  militar.y  intervention 
strengthen  Lenine?"  and  sug- 
gests as  an  alternative  to  military 
action  that ' '  economic  aid  on  the 
most  generous  scale  be  proffered 
to  Russia,  provided  the  Bolshevik 
ministry  gives  way  to  a  coalition 
Government  representative  of  all 
progressive  parties."  Those  who 
may  wish  to  hear  what  American 
radicals  think  of  this  suggested 
treatment  of  the  radicals  of  Rus- 
sia will  find  it  in  the  New  York 
Call  (SociaUst),  in  an  editorial  on 
"Vulture  Diplomacy": 

"Soviet  Russia  is  to  be  encir- 
cled within  an  iron  ring,  cut  off 
from  intercourse  with  the  world. 
The  Kolehaks,  Deiiikines,  Hor- 
vaths,  Semenoffs,  and  other  ex- 
ponents of  Czarism  are  to  have 

munitions  and  food,  and  likewise  the  Kaiser-made  Junker 
Government  of  Finland,  and  they  are  to  be  stimulated  to  crush 
the  revolution.  The  Junkers  of  every  nation,  and  particularly 
our  own  Junker  press,  ah'eady  are  covertly  expressing  the 
ghouhsh  hope  that  so  many  human  beings  will  die  of  starvation 
this  winter  in  Soviet  Russia  that  the  revolution  will  give  out." 

The  Toledo  Blade  comes  to  much  the  same  •conclusion  in 
regard  to  withholding  food  in  order  to  suppress  the  revolution. 
"Twenty  million  Russians  face  death  by  famine  this  winter," 
The  Blade  reminds  us.  Even  tho  the  food  we  send  be  controlled 
by  the  Bolsheviki,  which  "would  mean  lots  for  the  cancer,  little 
for  the  patient,"  the  weapon  of  starvation  is  a  double-edged 
one — as,  indeed,  are  all  weapons  used  by  "outsiders"  to  suppress 
revolutions: 

"Attempts  by  outsiders  to  suppress  revolutions  are  like  kick- 
ing a  tiger.  Such  an  attempt  brought  the  young  French  Re- 
public down  on  Europe's  neck.  How  far  can  we  compare 
Russia  with  France?  Nobody  knows.  An  armed  expedition 
into  Russia  for  purely  reUef  pm-poses  might  be  a  solution." 

The  St.  Louis  Glohe-Democrat  and  the  Syracuse  Herald,  among 
other  papers,  championed  strong  military  intervention  in  edi- 
torials printed  some  days  before  developments  sent  a  wave  of 
doubt  as  to  the  efficiency  of  "armed  pacification"  over  our  press. 
The  Boston  Globe,  once  an  advocate  of  intervention,  concludes 
an  editorial  entitled  "Second  Thoiights  on  Russia"  with  these 
observations: 

"The  peoples  want  peace,  and  the  danger  that  the  peace  of 
the  world  wiU  be  very  long  or  very  gravely  threatened  by  the 
Russian  revolution  seems  to  most  of  us  extremely  remote.  Our 
boys  went  willingly  to  smash  the  Kaiser.  The  Kaiser  is 
smashed.  Now  they  want  to  come  home,  and  we  want  them  to 
come.  An  expedition  into  Russia  might  or  might  not  be  salu- 
tary for  the  Russians.  It  was  not  the  object  of  sending  our 
armies  abroad,  nor  the  object  of  summoning  the  Allied  armies 
into  the  field." 
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SHALL   WOMEN   LOSE   THEIR   NEW   JOBS? 

THE  HAND  THAT  ROCKS  THE  CRADLE  will  rule 
the  world  in  an  entirely  new  sense,  fear  some  observers 
who  think  one  of  the  knottiest  problems  of  reconstruction 
wiU  develop  when  the  discharged  soldier  finds  his  old  job  held 
by  a  woman  who  means  to  keep  it.  In  England  and  in  France, 
they  point  out,  war  has  made  the  women  serious  competitors 
of  men  in  the  labor  market,  because  it  has  taken  them  away 
from   occupations   to   which   they   will   not   easily   return,   and 

accustomed  them  to  better  living 
conditions  and  higher  pay.-  On 
the  other  hand,  certain  editors 
consider  such  views  "alarmist," 
and  predict  that  the  problem  will 
gradually  "solve  itself."  Among 
experts  who  issue  warning  against 
a  "sex -war  in  industry"  is 
Mrs.  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Women  in  Industry 
Division  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor.  In  an 
address  before  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion at  Richmond,  Virginia,  she 
charges  that  "resolutions  have* 
been  passed  by  at  least  one 
Central  Labor  Union  calling  on 
the  women  who  have  entered  in- 
dustry during  the  war  to  leave 
their  jobs  now  that  the  war  is 
over."  She  notes  that  "not  a 
few  public  speakers  have  de- 
clared, as  one  exprest  it,  that 
'  the  women  have  responded  with 
fine  patriotism  to  the  appeal  to  take  part  in  industry  during 
the  war.  It  now  becomes  then-  duty  to  withdraw.  It  becomes 
our  duty  to  persuade  them  to  withdraw.'  The  whole  situation 
is  fraught  with  danger  in  its  possibilities  of  forcing  the  women 
to  join  together  as  a  group  to  defend  their  right  to  employment 
against  the  opposition  of  the  men,"  and,  as  further  quoted 
by  a  Richmond  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  Mrs. 
Van  Kleeck  said: 

"Such  antagonism  would  be  the  more  unfortunate  because 
it  has  its  roots  in  a  twofold  fear  common  to  men  workers  and 
women  workers — the  fear  of  unemployment  and  the  fear  of  a 
cut  in  wage-rates.  The  way  out  is  a  united  attack  upon  the 
causes  of  these  fears  rather  than  a  conflict  between  the  two 
groups  who  are  their  victims.  Success  in  attacking  this  problem 
depends,  however,  upon  the  extension  to  women  of  the  right 
and  responsibility  for  participation  in  action  deahng  with  labor 
problems.  Without  this  recognition  their  new  economic  rights 
may  become  a  two-edged  sword." 

The  Seattle  Times  points  out  that  of  many  women  employed 
merely  to  help  out  in  the  war-emergency,  no  small  propor- 
tion is  "ready  and  anxious  to  return  to  their  home  vocations." 
Many  girls  now  employed  ought  to  get  back  to  school,  the 
high  schools,  and  universities,  and  they  expect  to  do  so  as  soon 
as  they  can.  This  Pacific  coast  daily  also  reminds  us  that  while 
reconstruction  is  a  word  of  wide  meaning,  essentially  it  means 
"work  to  do,"  and  adds: 

"It  means  production  of  every  kind,  not  only  to  restore 
industries  diverted  by  the  war,  but  to  fill  new  needs  that  did  not 
exist  before  the  war.  All  this  means  enlarged  demand  for 
woman-power  as  well  as  man-power,  in  the  field,  in  the  factory, 
in  the  stores,  and  in  the  offices,  and  that,  too,  at  better  remuner- 
ation, under  better  conditions  than  ever  before 

"Altogether,  the  question  of  what  v,i\[  become  of  the  em- 
ployed women,  and  what  will  the  returning  soldiers  do,  seems 


THE    GIRL   HE   LEFT   BEHIND   HIM. 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 
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to  be  a  self-answering  one,  and  there  is  little  need  for  alarm  over 
the  pending  situation  so  far  as  the  women  are  concerned." 

To  the  class  of  women  who  accepted  their  work  in  the  right 
spirit  and  who  have  "looked  well  to  the  ways  of  their  business 
household,"  remarks  the  Memphis  Comviercial  Appeal,  capital 
and  business  owe  a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude,  and  it  pro- 
ceeds optimistically: 

"Few  of  them  will  be  relegated  summarily  to  idle  days;  re- 
adjustments will  come,  and  something  will  be  found  for  them, 
something  worth  while  in  dignity  and  remuneration.  It  is 
always  '  the  survival  of  the  fittest,'  and  these  women  workers 
will  not  find  themselves  discarded.  The  retiu-n  of  the  soldiers 
to  their  old  places  will  be  slow  and  a  few  at  a  time;  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  any  sudden  upheaval  among 
the  women  workers  who  took  their  places  and  have  made  them- 
selves reliable  employees." 

The  Baltimore  News  believes  woman  will  be  a  fixture  in  some 
of  the  adventures  upon  which  she  has  embarked,  mainly  for 
the  reason  that  she  is  better  fitted  for  them  than  men  are.  She 
has  found  her  way  in  the  course  of  the  past  few  decades  into 
scores  of  occupations  that  formerly  were  preempted  by  men 
"without  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  universe,"  and 
The  News  adds: 

"If  in  her  new  departures  she  has  discovered  new  fields 
adapted  to  her  skiU  and  strength  that  are  not  detrimental  to 


her  health  and  well-being,  she  will  stick  to  them,  tho  not  likely 
to  an  extent  that  will  greatly  intensify  the  difficulty  of  finding 
employment  for  men.  At  least,  we  know  that  there  is  not 
going  to  be  much  trouble  about  the  returning  soldier  getting 
his  job  back.  By  general  consent  somebody  must  make  room 
for  him,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  fair  that  the  last  one  on  should 
be  the  first  one  off.  If  that  is  the  woman,  her  own  appreciation 
of  fair  play  will  commend  this  process  to  her. 

"But,  after  all,  time  disposes  of  a  good  many  problems  for 
ixs.  We  knit  our  brows  and  puzzle  our  brains,  but  awake 
later  to  discover  that  they  were  not  '  problems '  at  all,  and  only 
needed  to  be  let  alone." 

Besides  the  danger  that  women  might  be  thrown  out  of  work 
at  the  close  of  the  war  to  make  room  for  returning  men,  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  points  to  another  menace,  namely,  that 
women  "might  be  retained  at  lower  wages  than  the  men  would 
require,  and  thus  leave  the  men  out  of  employment."  But  it 
is  noted,  with  relief,  that  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  has  issued  a  set  of  regulations  governing  women  in  in- 
dustrial employments  which  bid  fair  to  obviate  both  dangers. 
There  are  nineteen  of  these  regulations,  all  of  them  important, 
but  the  most  important  are  that  "women  doing  the  same  work 
as  men  shall  receive  the  same  wages,"  and  that  "slight  changes 
in  the  process  or  in  the  arrangement  of  work  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  justifying  a  lower  rate  for  a  woman  than  a  man. 
This  is  a  very  big  thing  and  a  very  just  one." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Kaiser's  backers  are  quitting  him  von  by  von. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  chief   product    of  Omsk  seems  to    be  bombsk. — Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. 

Those  [/-boats  were  brought  to  Great  Britain's  knees  instead. — Indian- 
apolis Star. 

•  Hog  Island  offers  the  paradox  of  fleet-builders  wlio  are  not  fleet  builders. 
— Columbus  Dispatch. 

If  the  Germans  ever  again  call  us  swine  we  can  retaliate  scathingly  by 
caUing  them  Germans. — Richmond  News  Leader. 

Wonder  how  the  fellows  who  married  to  escape  the  draft  feel,  now  that 
the  war  has  caved  in  on  them? — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

Punish  the  Kaiser,  of  coiu-se.  But  let's  just  tie  a  tin  can  to  the  Crown  Prince 
and  turn  him  loose. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

The  former  Kaiser  says  he  has  "  some 
friends  in  America  still."  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  they  are  very  still. — Oshkosh 
Northwestern. 

As  we  understand  it.  Congress,  which 
hasn't  been  able  to  pass  a  domestic 
revenue  bill,  wants  to  settle  the  world- 
war.— iJome  Sentinel. 

WiLHELM  claims  to  have  been  on  a 
yacht  when  the  war  started.  We  know 
he  was  on  the  toboggan  when  it  ended. 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"  Germany  washes  its  hands  of  Rus- 
sia," says  Bernstorfl,  perhaps  with 
Pontius  Pilate  and  Lady  Macbeth  in  mind. 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  boys  re- 
turning from  "over  there"  will  bring 
back  all  their  abiUty  to  fight— for  good 
government. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  "Made  in  Germany"  slogan  wiU 
not  be  necessary  after  this.  A  simple 
yellow  streak  aroimd  the  article  will  be 
sufficient.- — Richmond  News-Leader. 

Maximilian  Harden  says  the  Kaiser 
was  a  mere  tool  in  the  war.  He  might 
have  added  that  the  Crown  Prince  was  a 
sort  of  monkey-wrench. — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

When  there  is  nothing  left  to  steal  and 
no  decent  people  left  to  murder,  the 
Bolsheviki  will  put  on  a  pious  air  and 
ask  us  for  something  to  eat. — Grceniille 
Piedmont. 

Still,  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst  would  go  so  far 
as  to  make  a  speech  of  welcome  to  re- 
turning soldiers  in  German. — New  York 
Morning  Telegraph. 


CopyriKlili-d  liy  tho  Inl.- 


It  is  said  that  the  former  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  spends 
most  of  his  time  with  his  favorite  greyhound,  showing  that  a 
greyhound  has  not  enough  judgment  to  take  advantage  of  its 
superior  speed.  — Chicago  Daily  Neiis. 


When  are  they  going  to  give  Colonel  House  a  speaking  part? — Detroit 
News. 

President  Wilson  beat  Kaiser  Bill  to  Paris,  after  all. — Lowell  Courier- 
'Citizen. 

The  mailed  fist  seems  to  have  wound  up  in  the  dead-letter  office. — 

Manila  Bulletin. 

The  world  league,  if  organized,  will  start  its  career  unalterably  opposed 
to  any  more  world's  series. — Arkansas  Gazette. 

Germany  set  out  in  1914  to  make  itself  the  most  hated  and  feared  of 
nations.     Jt's  still  the  most  hated. — Anaconda  Standard. 

How  would  it  do  to  set  the  Kaiser  adrift  in  a  dory  and  guarantee  him 
the  freedom  of  the  seas? — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

One  of  the  few  large  capitals  that  have  not  formally  offered  the  freedom 

of  the  city  to  !Mr.  Wilson  is  Washington. 
— New  York  Sun. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  been  elected  a  citi- 
zen of  Paris.  Can  not  Mr.  Lodge  argue 
from  that  that  the  Presidency  is  vacated? 
— Rochester  Herald. 

The  value  of  the  German  mark  may 
fall  and  fall,  but  it  never  can  get  as  cheap 
as  some  of  the  people  it  bought  in  Ameri- 
ca.-— Anaconda  Standard. 

For  forty  years  the  Germans  had 
been  "rattling  the  saber, "  but  now  their 
chief  occupation  is  waving  the  spogn. — 
Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

If  we  had  been  in  war  as  long  as  the 
other  nations,  it  would  have  taken  our 
Government  until  the  ne.\t  war  to  com- 
plete the  casualty  list. — St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press. 

If  Paderewski  is  made  President  of 
the  new  Republic  of  Poland,  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  put  a  lot  of  harmony  in  the 
future  concert  of  Europe.  —  Arkansas 
Gazette. 

Marse  Henry  Watterson  may  not 
ho  much  on  prayer,  but  when  he  says, 
"God  bless  Wilson  and  give  him  wis- 
dom," he  certainly  knows  what's  wanted. 
— Buffalo  News. 

'IMiE  Dutcli  proposal  to  jnit  the  Kai.scr 
on  an  island  will  be  all  right  if  the  island 
is  in  the  tropics,  and  inhabited  by  mos- 
quitoes and  cooties  and  a  volcano. — 
Richmond  News-Leader. 

With  the  exception  of  one  regiment 
supplied  with  t  wenty-fourf.T's.  no.\n^o^i- 
can-made  gtms  ever  reached  tin-  American 
fnmt  in  France,  which  otily  moans  tin? 
Germans  knew  when  to  quit.  —  Wall 
Street  Journal. 


Ni'w  Yi 


RE  IGN     -     COMMENT 
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THE   END   OP   THE   GERMAN  EMPIRE. 
Here  is  Philipp  Scheidemann  proclaiming  the  German  Republic  outside  the  Reichstag  building  in  Berlin. 


GERMAN  PEACE   THREATS   AND   WHINES 


WE  HAVE  GOT  TO  BEHAVE.  Germany  gives  us  fair 
warning  that  she  has  put  a  rod  in  pickle  which  on  the 
first  convenient  occasion  she  will  lay  about  our  backs 
if  we  do  not  mend  our  manners.  Germany  admits  that  there 
has  been  a  slight  accident,  and  for  some  unaccountable  reason 
Allied  troops  are  now  "keeping  the  Watch  on  the  Rhine,"  but 
if  we  think  that  Germany  is  defeated,  we  are  greatly  mis- 
taken. The  "undefeated  Army"  of  the  Fatherland  is  bringing 
back  "untarnished  escutcheons";  they  are  told  that  they  have 
"fought  the  good  fight,"  that  they  need  never  think  of  the 
war  "in  shame,"  and  they  are  actually  being  assured  that  they 
were  "not  really  defeated,"  but  only  obliged  to  succumb  to 
the  "superiority  of  brute  force." 

Meanwhile  the  evident  determination  of  the  Allies  to  pay  no 
heed  to  German  whines  for  mitigation  of  the  armistice  terms  is 
making  the  heathen  rage  and  the  German  people  imagine  a  vain 
thing,  namely,  that  they  will  "put  us  in  our  place"  the  very 
moment  they  have  recovered  from  this  unpleasant  little  incident. 
It  is  really  astounding  to  discover  to  what  depths  of  depravity 
all  the  Allied  statesmen  have  sunk,  save  and  except  President 
Wilson.  With  their  curious  mental  twist  for  regarding  every- 
thing they  wish  to  believe  as  an  actual  fact,  the  Huns  have  got 
it  into  their  heads  that  the  President  has  gone  over  to  Europe 
simply  and  solely  to  save  them  from  the  wicked  oppression  of 
the  buUying  Allies,  who,  as  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  so  sweetly 
puts  it,  are  indulging  in  "orgies  of  military  sv/ollen-headedness." 
The  Frankfort  organ — which,  by  the  way^  is  located  perilously 
near  the  occupied  zone — is  oblivious  of  defeat,  and  menacingly 
remarks : 

' '  To  imagine  that  the  German  natipn  can  again  be  treated  as 
it  was  for  two  hundred  years  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War  is  to 


labor  under  a  terrible  delusion.  If  Germany  is  forced  to  the 
realization  that  her  ruin  was  deliberately  contemplated  and  that 
the  armistice  and  peace  are  to  bring  her  nothing  better  than 
downfall — which  she  could  have  accepted  honorably  if  she  had 
cared  to  allow  her  unbeaten  armies  in  France  and  Belgium  to 
continue  fighting — then  there  is  nothing  good  in  sight  for  Europe 
or  for  civilized  mankind.  It  is  high  time  that  on  all  sides  the 
orgies  of  military  swollen-headedness  should  come  to  an  end 
and  that  common  sense,  humanity,  and  justice  should  come 
into  their  own.  It  is  time  that  ways  and  means  should  be  taken 
to  insure  peace  before  the  last  germ  of  international  reconcilia- 
tion is  destroyed." 

Our  old  friend,  the  fire-eating  Count  Ernst  zu  Reventlow, 
through  an  unwonted  medium,  the  Berlin  For- waris,  thinks  that 
Germany  might  just  as  well  renew  the  war.     He  asks:    ■ 

"Are  there  not  plenty  of  men  in  the  returning  armies  who  are 
eager  to  participate  in  the  national  defense?  The  Workers'  and 
Soldiers'  Councils  have  now  An  opportunity  to  render  immediate 
service  to  the  Fatherland.  If  they  have  the  courage  to  decide 
for  action,  support  will  not  fail  them.  Clemenceau  finds  him- 
self in  agreement  with  those  official  plotters  in  London  who 
assert  that  a  lasting  peace  is  possible  only  if  Germany  is  forever 
unable  to  rise  from  the  diist. 

"It  is  the  robber,  the  man  with  the  evil  cons(?ienee,  who 
despoils  a  defenseless  victim.  England  and  France  have  the 
desire  to  invade  every  part  of  our  country,  and  thereby  to  create 
a  condition  of  universal  ruin.  The  Entente  desires  to  see  the 
Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Councils  dissolved,  and  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  were  this  desire  gratified,  the  enemy  Powers  would 
step  in  and  act  with  the  utmost  severity  and  ruthlessness." 

Theodore  Wolff,  the  editor  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  plays 
upon  the  same  string,  but  in  rather  more  dulcet  tones: 

"We  rely  on  President  Wilson  to  stand  fast  to  his  program, 
and  we  are  counting  on  real  peace  negotiations,  not  a  dictated 
peace.     We  will  demand  that  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
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be  decided  by  a  vote  of  the  people.  We  will  also  demand  the 
independence  of  the  eastern'provinees  of  Germany  and  of  German 
Austria. 

"We  count  upon  the  Entente  not  to  lay  new  economic  burdens 
upon  us,  for  that  will  lead  to  further  hatred,  and  if  the  Entente 
attempts  to  say  that  Germany — now  humble — is  powerless, 
it  will  reckon  falsely,  for  sixty  million  people  can  not  indef- 
initely lie  down  before  such  threats." 

The  pathetic  faith  that  the  Huns  possess  in  the  supposed 
friendship  of  America  received  a  rude  jar  at  our  last  elections, 
but  they  think  there  is  still  time  for  the  President  to  come  to 
their  aid.  The  BerUn  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  implores 
him  to  get  busy  and  have  the  peace  terms  all  fixt  up  before 
March  4: 

"In  view  of  America's  sacrifices  in  blood  and  money,  we  may 
well  believe  that  in  order  to  prevent  fresh  wars  the  President  is 
still  serious  about  his  scheme  to  conclude  a  peace  based  upon  a 
league  of  nations.  But  his  position  in  the  council  of  the  Allies 
and  his  influence  have  altered  considerably  since  his  speech  on 
September  27.  Even  the  French,  lusting  for  revenge,  did  not ' 
then  think  it  possible  that  the  collapse  of  Germany  would  be  so 
speedy  and  so  comjjlete.  Th(>  intoxication  of  victory,  which  is 
only  now  in  its  beginnings,  will  go  on  increasing,  and  there  will 
be  an  ever-lessening  disposition  to  listen  to  Wilson's  strivings  for 
moderation  and  to  follow  the  line  of  his  ideals.  If  the  new 
American  (^ongress  appears  on  the  scene  with  its  anti-German 
majority,  it  might  well  turn  out  that  the  German  people  could 
no  longer  reckon  upon  the  carrying  out  of  the  principles  which 
in  the  peace  offer  of  November  5  they  accepted  as  the  foundation 
of  a  just  peace." 

The  Kolnische  Zeitung  calls  for  the  immediate  summoning  of  a 
German  national  assembly  in  order  to  strengthen  the  President's 
hand,  and  it  is  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  Congressional  influence 
being  felt  at  the  peace  table: 

"  It  is  very  much  to  our  interest  to  get  things  clear  Avith  Wilson 
while  he  is  still  able  to  make  his  word  prevail  with  the  other 
Allies.  This  will  not  be  the  ease  for  very  long,  because  he  has 
to  reckon  at  home  with  a  strong  countercurrent.  The  Jte- 
pubUcans,  who  at  the  recent  elections  conquered  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  are  furious  opponents  of  Wilson's  'fourteen  points.' 
At  the  moment  their  sharper  tones  can  find  expression  only  in 
the  press,  because  they  do  not  come  into  power  until  March  4 
next.  But  when  once  they  have  taken  control,  it  will  be  much 
more  difficult  for  us  than  it  is  now  to  put  through  the  Wilson 
principles.  Wilson  himself  will  see  his  arm  paralyzed,  but  we 
alone  will  have  to  bear  the  bad  effects. 

"The  only  possible  conclusion  for  us  to  draw  from  this  state 
of  things  is  that  we  should  garner  the  peace  harvest  while  the 
political  weather  is  still  to  some  extent  favorable  for  us.  In 
other  words,  we  must  pave  the  way  as  quickly  as  possible  for  the 
commencement  of  peace  negotiations,  and  this  can  be  done 
only  if  we  establish  a  government  which  will  express  the  will 
of  the  whole  people,  and  not  be  suspected  as  merely  the  repre- 
sentative of  a   tiny  group  of  Bolsheviki  or  would-be  dictators 


— and   therefore  would    not    be   admitted    to    the    negotiation 
table  at  all." 

This  sort  of  argument  would  indicate  that  the  "good  old 
German  spirit"  is  not  yet  dead,  and  that  the  gentle  Hun  will 
still  bear  a  lot  of  watching.  None  the  less,  as  the  London 
Guardian  puts  it,  "we  feel  no  vindictiveness  toward  Germany; 
we  have  no  desire  to  destroy  her.  But  we  do  intend  to  make  her 
powerless  for  evil  and  to  compel  her  to  make  good,  so  far  as 
humanly  possible,  the  destruction  she  has  wantonly,  deliberately, 
and  of  set  purpose  AVTOught."      The  Guardian,  continues: 

"  If,  however,  we  expect  any  real '  change  of  heart '  in  Germany, 
we  are  hugging  illusions.  The  leopard  does  not  change  his  spots 
because  he  is  put  into  a  cage;  the  German  is  what  he  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be.  He  is  utterly  incaj)able  of  recognizing 
that  in  this  war  he  has  done  anything  meriting  the  reprobation  of 
mankind.  One  of  the  German  delegates  who  discust  the  de- 
tails of  the  armistice  has  been  complaining  that  'not  a  humane 
word'  was  spoken  to  them  at  Marshal  Foch's  headquarters. 
This  is  the  sublimity  of  impudence,  and  gives  the  measure  of 
Teutonic  insensibility  to  the  world's  detestation  of  the  crimes 
that  have  been  committed.  Germany  thinks  she  is  a  poor 
innocent  who  is  being  A\Tonged  and  ill-treated;  the  sentence 
passed  upon  her  is  'inhuman.'  That  is  exactly  what  Bill  Sikes 
often  thought,  and  what  the  Artful  Dodger  actually  remarked  on 
a  historic  occasion." 


BOLSHEVISM,  THE  END  OF  CIVILIZATION— On  his  way 

back  to  Holland  froni  Russia,  Dr.  Oudendijk,  the  Ihitch  Minister 
in  Petrograd,  was  interviewed  by  the  London  Times  and  made 
an  impassioned  plea  for  Allied  intervention  as  a  duty  to 
civilization: 

"I  wish  to  give  a  solemn  warning  to  the  working  classes  of 
all  nations.  Bolshevism,  I  say  without  exaggeration,  is  the  end 
of  civilization.  I  have  known  Russia  intimately  for  twenty 
years  and  never  have  the  working  classes  of  Russia  suffered  as 
they  are  at  the  present  moment.  I  have  never  seen  or  dreamed 
of  the  possibility  of  such  corruption,  tyranny,  and  the  absence 
of  all  semblance  of  freedom  as  there  are  in  Russia  at  the  present 
moment. 

"Translated  into  practise,  the  five  points  of  Bolshevism  really 
come  to  this:  (1)  High  wages;  (2)  don't  work;  (3)  take  other 
people's  property;  (4)  no  punishment;  (5)  no  taxation;  and  I 
suppose  there  will  always  be  a  certain  number  of  people  who 
will  adopt  a  program  which  in  practise  amounts  to  this.  That 
is  why,  having  myself  seen  the  disastrous  effects  of  this  policy 
on  all  classes  of  society,  I  take  the  first  opportunity  on  my 
arrival  in  England  to  warn  the  public.  The  bulk  of  the  work? 
men  in  Russia  are  to-day  far  and  away  worse  off  than  they  ever 
have  been,  and  the  state  of  unemployinent  is  simply  terrible. 
Wh(m  I  left  Petrograd  the  situation  was  one  of  utter  starvation, 
and  most  people  hardly  knew  how  they  would  exist  through 
the  following  day.  The  future  to  me  seems  hopeless.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that,  left  as  she  now  is,  Russia  will  be  in  a 
state  of  utter  and  complete  ruin.  Wherever  Bolshevism  rules 
the  nation  has  been  beaten  to  a  pulp,  and  is  utterly  helpless." 
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•BROTHERS,   DON'T  SHOOT!" 
The  Spartacus,  or  Bolshevist,  group  securing  the  surrender  of  a  barrack  of  ¥lilans.    Tlio  l)auner  bears  the  words:    "  Brotliors.  don't  shoot! ' 
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AMERICA'S   PLACE    IN   THE    NEW   WORLD 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  PROBLEM  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  says  the  London  Round  Table,  an  influential 
quarterly  review,  is  to  decide  exactly  what  America's 
position  is  going  to  be  in  the  reconstructed  world.  "The  future 
position  of  America  in  the  world,"  it  says,  "not  that  of  Germany, 
Austria,  or  Turkey,  is  the  gi*eat  issue  which  now  hangs  on  the 
Peace  Conference."     From  the  old  system  of  the  "balance  of 
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BEATING   THE   GERMANS   IN    THE   AIR. 

These  are  the  "balloon-aprons"  suspended  at  a  great  height  over 
London  suburbs.  They  proved  to  1)6  almost  certain  death-traps  for 
German  nocturnal  air-raiders.  —Daily  Mail  (London). 


■power"  the  United  States  has  always  remained  aloof,  and  Great 
Britain  would  have  done  so  if  she  could.  The  Round  Table 
remarks  on  this  point: 

"The  narrowness  of  the  moat  which  divided  England  from 
Europe  impelled  her  to  support  the  weaker  side  in  diplomacy, 
and  again  and  again  to  preserve  the  balance  by  engaging  the 
stronger  side  in  war.  From  the  moment  of  her  independence 
the  American  Republic  endeavored  to  treat  the  American  con- 
tinent as  a  world  apart  as  tho  she  were  unconcerned  in  the  rise 
or  fall  of  states  in  Europe.  The  present  war  was  needed  to  show 
that  the  Atlantic  is  now  narrower  than  the  Straits  of  Dover 
before  the  days  of  steam,  and  that  while  despots  rear  their  heads 
in  Europe  freedom  has  no  sanctuaries.  America  as  well  as 
England  now  sees  that  the  world  is  one.  Their  isolation,  which 
was  never  splendid,  is  now  impossible." 

The  "unnatural  alienation"  of  America  and  Great  Britain 
they  tell  us,  enabled  the  balance  of  power  to  outlive  its  time 
by  a  century.  "The  first  task  of  the  Peace  Conference  is  to 
settle  the  terms  of  peace,  its  second  to  frame  a  League  of  Na- 
tions." One  item  from  this  program  will  show  the  difficulty  of 
these  two  tasks,  and  how  they  might  be  handled  "by  a  con- 
ference inspired  l)y  a  sense  of  its  own  permanence."  The  dis- 
posal of  "derelict  territories  severed  from  the  German  and 
Turkish  empires"  will  have  to  be  settled: 

"The  crux  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
territories  outside  Europe,  detached  by  this  war  from  the  Ger- 
man and  Turkish  empires,  can  in  the  near  future  provide  peace, 
order,  and  good  government  for  themselves.     How  to  provide 


government  for  these  territories  is  the  most  difficult  of  the 
questions  which  the  Conference  has  to  face.  From  a  hundred 
lips  and  pens  th«  answer  will  come  that  the  solution  lies  in 
international  control." 

The  Round  Table  then  proceeds  to  show  the  failure  in  practise 
of  control  by  a  committee  without  direct  executive  power,  and 
points  to  the  dismal  failure,  for  example,  of  the  ^international  con- 
trol of  Tangier  to-day.  That  would  be  the  position,  it  argues, 
of  an  international  committee  under  the  League  of  Nations. 
Such  a  committee  might  nominally  have  executive  power, 
but  in  practise  each  of  its  members  would  have  to  refer  to  his 
own  Government  for  authority,  and  agreerhent  would  have  to  be 
unanimous  before  any  action  was  taken.  Some  Pov/er  or  Powers, 
it  says,  will  have  to  assume  new  burdens,  and  America  must  be 
one  of  them: 

"The  time  has  come  for  America  to  consider  this  'whole  matter 
on  grounds  far  wider  than  those  created  by  her  citizens  in  found- 
ing the  republic  of  Liberia.  The  League  of  Nations  will  render 
obsolete  the  old  pernicious  idea  of  empire  rightly  abhorrent  to 
American  tradition.  The  duty  of  external  government  can  now 
once  for  all  be  placed  on  its  right  footing  of  trusteeship  to  society 
at  large,  if  at  this  juncture  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  of  all 
democratic  nations  will  not  shrink  from  assuming  her  share. 

"But  if  America  can  discard  her  old  tradition  of  aloofness, 
it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask  that  her  allies  should  forget 
their  old  rivalries  and  claims.  If  once  the  problem  is  reaUy 
considered  on  that  plane,  it  will  come  to  be  seen  how  largely 
it  is  solved  if  once  America  will  make  herself  answerable  to  a 
league  of  nations  for  peace,  order,  and  good  government  in 
some  or  all  of  the  regions  of  the  Middle  East.  Her  very  detach- 
ment renders  her  an  ideal  custodian  of  the  Dardanelles.  For 
exactly  similar  reasons,  her  task  in  preserving  the  autonomy  of 
Armenia,  Arabia,  and  Persia  will  be  easier  than  if  it  were  to  rest 
in  English  hands.  Her  vast  Jewish  population  preeminently  fits 
her  to  protect  Palestine,  and  with  her  in  control  of  countries 
between  India  and  Europe,  all  English  objections  to  the  railway 
development  which  these  regions  require  would  be  removed." 

It  is  particularly  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  that  The  Round 
Table  is  anxious  to  see  America  dominant.  It  argues  that  these 
laads  require  irrigation,  railroads,  and  agricultural  exploitation, 
and  America  can  produce  both  the  capital  and  the  expert  knowl- 
edge required.  Farther  north,  too,  American  intervention  is 
sought : 

' '  Nor  can  America  turn  her  back  on  Russia,  for  she  is  morally 
pledged  to  put  her  hand  to  the  task  of  regenerating  that  unhappy 
people.  ...  If  once  America  shoulders  the  task  of  creating  order 
in  the  Middle  East,  she  will  buttress  Russia  from  the  South, 
for  order,  no  less  than  anarchy,  is  infectious.  As  steward  of  the 
Near  East,  America  can  extend  to  the  blind  giant  the  neighborly 
hand  of  a  friendship  which  is  open  to  no  suspicion." 


A  HORRIBLE  SIGHT— Admii-al  Sir  David  Beatty,  in  his 
speech  on  board  the  Lion  after  the  surrender  of  the  German 
Fleet,  exprest  his  contemptuous  pity  for  the  foe.  As  reported 
by  the  London  Chronicle,  he  said: 

"It  was  a  pitiable  sight — in  fact,  it  was  a  horrible  sight — to 
see  these  great  ships  following  a  British  light  cruiser  and  being 
shepherded  like  a  flock  of  sheep  by  the  Grand  Fleet.  We  expected 
them  to  have  the  courage  that  we  look  for  from  those  whose  work 
lies  upon  great  waters;  we  expected  them  to  do  something  for  the 
honor  of  their  country;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  sides  of  this 
gallant  old  ship,  Avhich  have  been  well  hammered  in  the  past, 
must  have  ached,  as  I  ached  and  as  j'ou  ached,  to  give  them 
another  taste  of  what  we  had  intended  for  them.  But  I  will  say 
this,  that  their  humiliating  end  was  a  sure  end  and  a  proper  end 
to  an  enemy  who  has  proved  himself  so  lacking  in  chivalry. 
At  sea  his  strategy,  his  tactics,  and  his  beha-vior  have  been 
beneath  contempt;  his  end  is  beneath  contempt,  and  worthy  of  a 
nation  whicli  has  waged  war  in  the  manner  in  which  the  enemy 
has  waged  war." 

As  the  London  Socialist  Justice  remarks : 

"If  the  German  rulers  had  behaved  with  the  very  least  sense 
of  honor  or  chivalry,  we  should  have  felt  sad  at  such  national 
humiliation  even  when  undergone  by  our  bitterest  enemy.     As 
,  it  is,  we  can  feel  nothing  of  the  kind." 
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GERMANY'S   "TERRIBLE   ACCOUNT" 

THE  ENGAGING  FORMULA  of  "no  annexations,  no 
indemnities"  seems  likely  to  have   few  friends  at  the 
peace  table.     A  study  of  the  Allied  press  shows  very 
clearly  that  there  are  going  to  be  annexations.     For  instance, 
the    German    colonies   are   not   to   be   returned;    that  is  con- 
sidered a  settled    matter.      But  it  is  not    settled    who    is    to 
i  have  them.     So,  too,  in  the  matter    of    indemnities   it  seems 

■:  pretty    clear    that    the    Allies    intend    to    exact       

',  from  Germany,  not  a  punitive  indemnity  such  as 
Germany  exacted  from  France  in  1871,  but  an  in- 
demnity of  repayment  and  restitution.  In  a  re- 
'  cent  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  Mr.  Louis 
I  Klotz,  France's  Minister  of  Finance,  recalled  the 
!  saying  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  "Germany  must 
!  pay  for  the  war  the  limit  of  her  capacity  to  pay," 
'  and  that  Mr.  Clemenceau  had  declared  that  a 
I  "most  terrible  account  between  peoples  is  opened; 
'  it  shall  be  settled."  According  to  the  Matin, 
.  Mr.  Klotz  vehemently  added: 

I  "Indeed,  it  will,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
!  Government  jealously  to  watch  over  this  payment, 
j  The  taxpayer  will  accept  the  sacrifices  demanded 
I  of  him  if  he  feels  that  everj'thing  has  been  done 
I  to  obtain  from  the  enemy  restitution,  reparation, 
1  and  the  necessary  guaranties  without  which  pul)lic 
I  opinion,  which  has  placed  confidence  in  us,  will  be 
^deceived.  The  Chamber  must  say  whether  it  in- 
tends to  make  our  country,  or  those  responsible 
for  the  war,  pay  the  cost  of  it." 

Even    more  emphatic    are    the    declarations  of 
'  British  statesmen.     In  a  speech   at    Dundee    re- 
ported in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  one  of  the 
English  Cabinet  Ministers,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  remarked: 

"We  intend  to  make  Germany  pay  for  the  harm  she  has  done 
,,  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  The  Germans  are  capable  of  paying 
'f>.  ton  for  ton  of  their  shipping,  and  their  gold,  their  securities,  and 
any  other  liquid  assets  of  which  they  may  dispose. 

"We  intend  to  exact  from  them  these  things  by  way  of  general 
reparation  for  the  injury  they  have  done,  subject  only  to  this, 
that,  in  extracting  this  payment  from  them,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  extract  it  in  a  form  which  will  injure  our  own  trade." 

The  London  Daily  Mail  reminds  us  that  Germany  had  specifi- 
cally avowed  her  intention  of  exacting  large  indemnities  from 
aU  the  Allies: 

"What  she  intended  to  do  with  the  Allies  if  she  won  she  was 
kind  enough  to  inform  the  world  when  her  armies  seemed  to 
have  victory  within  their  grasp.  She  meant  to  take  all  their 
foreign  securities.  The  United  States  was  to  be  made  to  sur- 
render enormous  sums.  Great  Britain,  as  Count  von  Roon  told 
the  Prussian  Upper  Chamber  some  months  ago,  was  to  be  called 
upon  to  provide  $45,000,000,000.  'We  nnist  not  hesitate  to 
place  upon  France  a  burden  which  presses  her  down  to  the  ut- 
most,' stated  that  well-known  German  economist,  Professor 
Schumacher." 

It  is  well  to  remember.  The  Mail  points  out,  what  Germany 
did  to  France  in  1871,  when  she  not  only  exacted  the  cost  of  the 
war,  some  $.570,000,000,  but  exacted  an  additional  $430,000,000 
by  way  of  a  fine,  and  took  over  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  was  then 
valued  at  $320,000,000.     Continuing,  The  Mail  says: 

"We  ask  for  no  fine;  we  only  require  'reparation.'  Germany 
is  well  able  to  make  it.  The  railway  systems  in  the  German 
states  are  the  property  of  the  various  governments.  Those 
governments  have,  in  addition,  forests,  mines,  and  large  areas 
of  land,  and  the  value  of  these  assets  probably  exceeds  $10,- 
000,000,000.  On  a  moderate  estimate  the  value  of  the  German 
mineral  deposits  is  as  follows: 

Coal .f850.000. 000.000 

Iron f), 000. 000, 000 

Potash 100.000,000.000 


The  total  war-expenditure  incurred  by  the  AUies  stands  at 
about  $125,000,000,000,  and  may  be  considerably  reduced. 
It  is  thus  less  than  one-seventh  the  main  German  assets 
in  sight. 

"The  people  who  tell  us  Germany  can  not  pay  disregard  the 
fact  that  during  the  last  decade  before  the  war  Germany  was 
accumulating  wealth  with  a  speed  rivaled  by  no  nation  except 
perhaps  the  United  States.  According  to  Herr  Helfferieh,  she 
was  saving  $2,500,000,000  of  capital  each  year,  and  was  in- 
vesting a  large  part  of  that  in  foreign  securities.     Those  securi- 


Britisli  ufticial  pliut(-',m  apli.     Cnpyi'ighted  hv  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

ANOTHER    t/-BOAT  GONE  TO  JOIN  ITS  VICTIMS. 

The  telltale  oil  patch,  the  mute  evidence  that  a  German  submarine  had  flnished 
its  piratical  course  through  the  explosion  of  a  depth  bomb. 


$9.0.5,000,000,000 


ties  have  not  all  vanished  or  been  mortgaged,  and  she  can  pay 
the  first  instalment  of  her  debt  to  the  Allies  by  handing  the«.^ 
over." 

The  editor  of  that  somewhat  caustic  paper,  the  London 
Truth,  warns  his  readers  that  it  is  possible  for  the  AUies,  in 
exacting  indemnities  from  Germany,  to  lose  rather  than  gain  by 
the  process.     He  says: 

"There  is  not  merely  the  question  of  capacity,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ways  and  means  of  payment.  Only  ignorant  and 
foolish  persons  can  suppose  that  Germany  can  pay  any  large 
indemnity  in  gold.  All  the  gold  she  possesses  would  not  pay 
for  even  half  of  the  material  damage  she  has  done  in  Belgium 
alone.  It  is  only  in  goods  and  labor  that  payment  of  an  indem- 
nity is  practicable,  and  there,  as  the  Prime  Minister  and  Sir 
Eric  Geddes  have  pointed  out,  you  are  up  against  another 
troublesome  problem.  You  have  to  take  care  that  you  do  not 
cari-y  your  demands  to  lengths  which  will  injure  your  own 
industries  and  stimulate  those  of  the  enemy,  and  that  might  • 
happen  whether  the  goods  flooded  the  market  here  or  in  any 
other  country. 

"All  this  does  not  mean  that  Germany  is  to  bo  let  off,  but 
simply  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  talk  about  indemnities  without 
any  regard  to  such  vital  considerations  as,  first  of  all,  the  limit 
of  the  enemy's  ability  to  pay,  and,  secondly,  the  need  of  pre- 
cautions in  order  that  the  payment  shall  not  indirectly  damage 
those  who  receive  it." 

The  debate  in  the  Allied  press  on  this  subject  has  produced 
from  the  Huns  what  is  perhaps  the  sublimest  piece  of  arrogant 
insolence  that  has  been  written  during  the  war.  The  Kolnische 
Zeilung  has  the  temerity  to  remark: 

"  Whil(>  tlie  Allies  an^  debating  lu)w  aiul  what  to  make  Germany 
pay,  it  is  not  only  our  right  but  our  duty  to  set  up  counter-claims. 
The  armistice  conditions  accorded  us  the  privilege  of  notifying 
our  damages.  Let  us  make  use  of  that  privilege.  The  il!(>gal 
and  inexcnisable  blockade  injured  us  to  an  extent  whicli  can 
not  even  approximately  be  estinuited.  Above  all,  it  cost  us 
the  loss  of  the  war  with  all  the  horrible  consequences  connected 
with  it." 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Seieiitifu'  Aincrii-tin. ' '  New  Y.nl. . 

HOLLAND'S  LONG  FIGHT  AGAINST  THE  SEA  ENTERS  UPON  A  NEW  PHASE. 


HOLLAND'S   APPROACHING  CONQUEST 


MORE  IMPORTANT  even  than  the  news  that  "the 
Dutch  have  taken  Holland"  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
now  preparing  to  retake  a  conquered  province  that 
has  not  been  wholly  theirs  since  the  days  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
that  was  finally  snatched  away  in  fuU  measure  some  seven 
centuries  since.  The  Zuider  Zee  is  at  last  to  be  drained,  in 
accordance  with  the  act  passed  by  the  States-General  in  1913, 
whose  fulfilment  has  been  postponed  by  the  Great  War.  For 
thirty  years  previous  this  huge  engineering  enterprise  had  been 
debated  and  discust.  Originally,  we  are  told  by  H.  Merian 
Allen,  writing  in  The  Scientific  American  Supplement  (New  York, 
December  21),  this  enormous  area  was  occupied  by  a  dense 
forest,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  lake,  of  moderate  size,  called 
Fhvo  by  the  Romans.  The  rulers  of  the  great  empire,  ever 
inclined  to  experiment  upon  nature  for  the  maintenance  of 
strategic  advantage,  turned  their  attention  to  the  river  Rhine, 
and  a  large  portion  of  it  was  diverted  into  the  Yssel,  having,  at 
that  time,  an  outlet  in  Flivo.  The  result  was  a  gradual  overflow 
of  the  little  lake's  banks.  Trees  and  shrubbery  were  uprooted, 
and  the  country  for  miles  around  became  a  soft  marsh.  Mr. 
Allen  goes  on : 

"Then  Neptune  looked  with  longing  eyes  upon  this  muddy 
waste,  claiming  it  for  his  own.  About  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  North  Sea  broke  through  the  upper  sand- 
dunes  and  swept  over  the  land.  Thousands  of  villages,  with  their 
inhabitants,  were  engulfed  and  destroyed.  Geographical  con- 
tinuity was  obliterated,  and  Holland  found  herself  cut  in  two 
by  an  ocean  eighty-five  miles  long  from  north  to  south  and 
from  ten  to  forty-five  broad.  It  proved,  moreover,  quite  as 
treacherously  dangerous  a  sea  as  that  which  divided  her  from 
Britain. 

"Of  course,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  everywhere  on  the 
banks  of  this  impressive  emissary  of  the  great  water-god  towns 
should  grow  up,  and,  furthermore,  that  they  should  become  rich 
and  powerful  through  trade  with  the  outer  world,  for  was  not 
Holland  the  world's  carrier  in  those  past  days?  Indeed,  during 
the  earlier  years  of  the  Netherlands'  commercial  supremacy,  not 
forgetting  the  period  following  her  emancipation  from  Spain, 
some  of  her  greatest  fleets  were  owned  by  these  hamlets  and 
cities.     The  winds    and  tides  of    the  then  formidable  Zuider 


carried  them  from  their  several  ports  out  into  the  open,  where 
they  proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  to  the  Indies. 

"Many  such  marts,  by  reason  of  changed  conditions,  have 
long  been  dead  towns,  depending  through  a  number  of  passing 
generations  largely  upon  romantic  memories  for  current  recogni- 
tion. Among  others  that  have  retained  some,  at  least,  of  the  old- 
time  importance  Amsterdam  stands  easily  premier.  For  with 
its  ship-building,  diamond-cutting,  glass-blowing,  and  chemicals, 
it  is  fortified  against  future  transportation  difficulties  by  casual 
connections  with  the  North  Sea 

"What  effect  the  transformation  from  seaports  to  inland  towns 
will  have  upon  the  material  welfare  of  these  remarkable  places, 
and  what  changes,  too,  will  come  over  the  surface  of  our  his- 
torical memories  environing  them,  remains  to  be  seen.  Holland 
has  fought  the  sea  long  and,  in  the  end,  always  successfully, 
and  she  may  quite  safely  be  depended  upon  to  wage  to  a  vic- 
torious close  this  latest  planned  conflict  for  a  mighty 
province 

"The  bill  to-day  before  the  law-making  body  of  the  Nether- 
lands, tho,  for  the  moment,  embracing  somewhat  restricted 
designs,  yet  contemplates  the  expenditures  of  about  fifty  millions. 
It  provides  for  the  enclosing  of  the  inland  ocean  by  constructing 
a  dike,  twenty-five  miles  long,  running  from  the  North  Holland 
coast  to  the  small  island  of  Wierengen,  and  thence  to  Piaam, 
on  the  opposite  Frisian  shore.  After  the  work  of  effectually 
hemming  in  the  waters  is  completed,  the  process  of  drainage 
will  be  commenced.  For  this  purpose  are  to  be  built  four  large 
basins,  or  polders,  through  the  instrumentality  of  which,  within 
fifteen  years,  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  exceedingly  fertile 
ground  will  be  thrown  open  to  cultivation.  Need  it  be  added 
that  this  amazing  feat  will  be  but  one  of  many  instances  where  the 
Dutch  have  reclaimed  soil  from  the  encroachments  of  the  sea! 
Literally,  half  of  the  country  has  been  '  made ' ;  since  the  sixteenth 
century  over  a  million  acres  trace  their  genesis  in  this  fashion. 

"As  the  Netherlands  has  always  largely  relied  upon  forced 
inundations  to  check  inroads  of  the  enemy,  the  passing  of  the 
Zuider  Zee  will  mark,  necessarily,  a  new  era  in  Holland's  internal 
defense  system,  as  well  as  close  to  the  eye  an  object  of  profound 
historic  interest.  The  student  of  history  can  not  fail  to  remem- 
ber how,  during  the  memorable  war  with  Spain  for  independence, 
the  horrible  siege  of  Leyden  was  terminated  by  entrance  into  the 
city  of  the  patriot  flotilla  on  biUows  created  by  cut  dikes.  It 
was  argued  then,  as  often  before  as  since,  'Better  a  drowned 
land  than  a  lost  one.'  Later  on,  in  the  mid-seventeenth  century, 
Louis  XIV.  was  compelled  temporarily  to  abandon  operations 
there  by  the  same  uncompromising  antagonist." 
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WHEELS   THAT   EXPLODE 

^HE  ORDINARY  EMERY-WHEEL,  used  in  thousands 
of  shops  for  grinding  purposes,  is  compared  by  a  con- 
tributor to  The  American  Machinist  (New  York,  Decem- 
ber 12)  to  "a  keg  of  gunpowder."  It  is  safe  if  handled  with 
common  sense,  but  is  hkely  to  make  trouble  for  the  careless. 
Any  thing,  or  part  of  a  thing,  when  in  rapid  motion,  will  take  a 
straight  line  unless  something  prevents  it,  and  every  part  of  a 
whirling  wheel  resents  being  forced  into  circular  motion.  It 
tries  to  get  into  straight-line  motion,  and  if  the  wheel  is  not 
strong  enough,  these  efforts  will  burst  it.  The  fragments  fly 
off  in  their  straight  lines,  like  bullets 
from  a  gun,  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
wheel  is  about  as  healthy  as  the 
ground  under  an  exploding  shrapnel- 
sheU.  The  writer  in  The  Machinist 
emphasizes  the  duty  of  employers  to 
guard  these  wheels  and  to  insist  that 
they  shall  be  cautiously  handled  by 
workmen,  whose  carelessness  is 
sometimes  responsible  for  accidents. 
He  writes  in  substance: 

"Certain  kinds  of  wheels  seldom 
burst,  but  these  are  not  among  the 
most  efficient  on  common  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  millions  of 
wheels  made  every  year  which  have 
all  the  good  and  bad  points  of  a  keg 
of  gunpowder:  they  are  perfectly 
safe  if  handled  with  discretion  and 
common  sense,  but  possess  great 
potentialities  for  evil  when  ordinary 
precautions  are  neglected. 

"The  ordinary  wheels  are  pieces 
of  pottery  or  vitrified  ware  in  which 
are  embedded  particles  of  abrasive, 
usually  artificial,  very  little  emery 
being  used  for  this  purpose. 

"These  wheels  after  molding  are 
burned  in  a  kiln  where,  if  the  heat  is  irregular,  if  the  cooling 
proceeds  too  rapidly,  or  if  a  cold  blast  of  air  reaches  the  heated 
wheels,  some  of  them  will  break.  If  cold  shuts  are  formed 
when  the  wheels  are  being  molded  the  heat  of  burning  will 
open  them.  It  is  also  possible  for  impurities  in  the  grain  or 
bond  to  cause  wheels  to  burst  open  during  the  burning  process. 

"After  a  wheel  has  come  from  the  kiln  apparently  whole  and 
sound  there  are  still  many  processes,  such  as  turning  to  shape, 
bushing,  balancing,  etc.,  through  which  it  must  pass  before  it  is 
packed  for  shipment.  In  these  stages  there  are  many  oppor- 
tunities for  it  to  be  hit  so  that  hidden  or  imnotieed  cracks  are 
started,  and  even  after  it  has  reached  the  customer  there  is 
still  danger  that  it  may  be  dropt  and  cracked,  in  which  case 
the  man  who  drops  it  will  probably  say  nothing  about  it. 

"Thus  when  a  wheel  is  mounted  for  service  it  is  at  best  but  a 
piece  of  pottery  which,  tho  it  has  been  inspected  and  tested  by  its 
maker,  has  had  many  opportunities  for  injury  since  it  left  his 
hands.  The  tensile  strength  of  the  uninjured  material  is  between 
1,000  and  I.-IOO  pounds  per  square  inch,  while  if  a  crack  exists 
the  strength  may  be  nothing  at  all. 

"The  employer  in  whose  service  such  wheels  are  used  is  in 
duty  bound  to  allow  only  such  operatives  to  use  them  who 
understand  the  attending  dangers  and  know  how  to  avoid  them, 
and  he  is  not  justified  in  permitting  an  employee  to  operate  any 
wheel  without  guards  of  tested  efficiency  and  utility. 

"It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  workman  in  ignorance 
nullifying  the  efforts  of  the  management  to  safeguard  him.  Some 
jobs,  it  is  asserted,  can  not  be  done  with  a  guarded  wheel,  but 
if  this  be  true  they  are  good  jobs  to  do  some  other  way.  In 
most  cases  the  obstacle  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  operator  or 
of  some  one  higher  up  who  suffers  from  mental  inertia. 

"Every  wheel  should  be  guarded.  Every  wheel  should  be 
thoroughly  inspected  before  being  placed  on  the  machine.  When 
the  wheel  is  in  place  on  the  machine  it  should  be  used  with  care 
and  due  deference  to  its  capabilities,  remembering  that  it  is  ready 
at  all  times  to  revenge  itself  if  it  is  abused.  Ke(-p  it  under  guard 
all  the  time.  It  is  a  good  servant  under  j)roper  discipline,  but 
the  price  of  its  safe  service  is  eternal  vigilance." 
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WHICH   MOVED— LAND   OR   SEA? 

NDICATIONS  along  vast  stretches  of  the  coast-hnes  of  the 
world  familiar  to  all  geologists  and  to  many  laymen  are 
explicable  only  on  the  theory  that  either  the  ocean  or  the 
land  has  changed  its  level.  In  places  there  are  great  "drowned 
valleys,"  like  that  of  the  Hudson,  which  runs  beneath  New 
York  Bay  and  out  to  sea.  Here  the  land  has  sunk  or  the 
water  has  risen.  Elsewhere  there  are  sea-beaches,  hundreds 
of  feet  up  on  hillsides,  showing  an  elevation  of  the  land  or 
a  dropping  of  the  water-level.  Which  has  moved  in  aU  these 
cases — the   land  or  the  water?      Geologists  are  still  debating 


ZUIDER   ZEE— HOLLANDS   LATEST   REALTY   DEVELOPMENT. 


this  question.  A  recent  French  writer  believes  that  the  land  is 
responsible,  largely  because  we  may  suppose  one  portion  of  the 
coast  to  have  risen  and  another  to  have  sunk  simultaneously, 
while  the  ocean  must  have  maintained  the  same  average  level 
everywhere.  Says  a  writer  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris, 
November  2-9) : 

"It  is  well  known  that  throughout  most  of  western  Europe 
and  northern  Africa  the  recent  investigations  of  geologists  having 
to  do  with  questions  relating  to  the  Quaternary  period  have  been 
able  to  show  the  existence  of  alluvial  terraces  at  well-determined 
levels,  practically  constant  throughout  this  vast  region  of  the 
globe. 

"  Their  existence  can  be  explained  only  by  a  relative  move- 
ment of  the  oceans  and  the  continents.  The  difficulty,  however, 
is  to  ascertain  whether  we  have  to  do  onlj^  with  oscillations  of 
sea-level  or  with  phenomena  of  elevation  and  depression  of  con- 
tinental masses. 

"A  recent  work  of  Mr.  Joleaud  on  the  geology  of  southern 
Tunis  contains  .  .  .  new  arguments  on  the  side  of  the  theory  of 
continental  movements. 

"Mr.  Joleaud,  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  north 
African  geology  and  who  has  long  been  studying  these  questions 
of  raised  coast-lines,  asserts  that  he  has  seen  nowhere  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Little  Syrtis  the  ancient  raised  beaches  800  to  500 
feet  up,  such  as  are  found  along  the  whole  northern  coast  of 
Algeria. 

"  He  adds  that  they  could  not  have  been  removed  by  con- 
tinental drainage,  so  they  could  never  have  existed.  Mr. 
Joleaud  remarks  further  that  if  the  sea  had  reached  this  height 
it  would  have  overflowed  Egypt,  where  there  has  been  no  incur- 
sion of  the  ocean  at  any  recent  era. 

"It  seems,  then,  more  and  more  plausible  that  the  formation  of 
raised  beaches  and  of  the  fluviatile  terraces  that  prolong  them 
is  duo  to  f'ontinental  movements,  and  not  to  oceanic  oscillations. 
During  the  Quaternay  it  was  the  continents — and  perhai)s  only 
certain  continents — that  moved,  and  not  the  sea-level." 
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TO  TAKE  THE  DUST  FROM  INDUSTRY 

ANEW  PROCESS  that  promises  to  solve  the  perplexing 
industrial  problem  of  dust  and  fumes  in  factories  is 
'^  described  by  William  H.  Easton,  of  the  Westinghouse 
Company-,  in  an  article  entitled  "Electrostatic  Dust  Precipita- 
tion,"   contributed    bj'   him    to    Ijidustrial    Management    (New 


Ulustrati'jlis  tty  ronrlesy  vt  "  liniusiliial  ManaLroinont  "   (Xew  Yoi'I;,  nerem))cr). 
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York,  December).  In  this  process  the  dust  particles  are  charged 
with  electricity  so  that  they  fly  to  the  sides  of  a  tube  oppositely 
charged  and  cling  there  until  dislodged  by  jarring.  An  interest- 
ing featiu-e  is  that  the  process  not  only  abolishes  the  nuisance  of 
clouds  of  dust  or  fumes,  but  also  saves  valuable  material  that 
would  otherwise  be  lost.  Mr.  Easton  instances  a'  smelting  com- 
'  pany  which  collected  copper-dust  in  this  way  to  the  value  of 
$180,000  a  year — more  than  the  cost  of  its  precipitating  plant. 
The  ability  to  make  an  injurious  substance  useful  by  pressing  a 
button  would  seem  to  merit  the  attention  of  all  manufacturers. 
Mr.  Easton  asserts  that  the  method  "provides  industry  with  a 
new  instrumentality."     To  summarize  his  article: 

"Dust  has  always  presented  a  perplexing  industrial  problem. 
The  clouds  that  pour  fz'om  cement-mills,  blast-furnaces,  smelters, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  plants,  not  only  represent  a  waste  of 
valuable  material,  but  cause  countless  troubles  in  the  plant, 
injure  the  surrounding  country,  give  rise  to  unending  lawsuits, 
and  banish  many  industries  into  the  wilderness.  Numerous 
chemical  and  mechanical  methods  have  been  devised  to  suppress 
dust,  but  none  has  heretofore  been  generally  applicable,  es- 
pecially when  very  fine  dust  is  to  be  handled.  The  electrostatic 
process  has,  however,  proved  to  be  highly  successful. 

"One  of  the  interesting  featiu'es  of  the  process  is  that,  tho 
developed  solely  to  prevent  a  nuisance,  it  frequently  proves  most 
profitable  financially.  A  copper-smelting  company,  for  example, 
installed  a  precipitating  plant  at  a  cost  of  $113,900.  The 
operating  expenses  were  .514,600  a  year;  but  the  value  of  the 
copper-dust  collected  was  .1180,018  a  year,  which  certainly  rep- 
resents a  satisfactory  profit.  Cement-plants  can  also  show  a 
good  return  even  on  such  low-value  material  as  raw  cement-dust, 
but  of  special  importance  is  the  fact  that  many  cement-plants 
can  collect  niany  tons  of  potash  per  annum,  which  is  valuable  at 
all  times,  and  immensely  so  at  present. 

"This  process  is  in  practical  service  for  suppressing  the  dust 
from  rock-crushers;  removing  dust,  tar,  and  soot  from  illuminat- 
ing gas;  suppressing  the  smoke  from  locomotive  round-houses 
and  other  places  where  mechanical  stokers  can  not  be  used;  and 
collecting  the  fine  powders  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  lamp- 
black, desiccated  foods,  and  the  like.  It  is  also  applicable  to  the 
removal  of  fine  drops  of  liquid  carried  in  gases,  and  so  finds  use 


in  removing  acid  fumes  from  the  emissions  of  chemical  plants. 
It  appears  applicable  wherever  problems  due  to  fine  suspended 
particles  arise. 

"Tho  the  electrostatic  method  of  dust-precipitation  is  new,  the 
underlying  principle  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  Rub  a  rubber  comb 
against  a  woolen  garment  and  the  comb,  becoming  electrified, 
can  attract  and  hold  scraps  of  paper  and  other  small  particles. 
This  is  the  phenomenon  on  which  the  process  is  based. 

"Scientists  discovered  some  years  ago  that  if  a  gas  carrying 
small  solid  particles  was  passed  through  an  intense  electrostatic 
field,  the  sohd  particles  would  be  precipitated.  No  practical  use 
was  made  of  the  method,  however,  until  Dr.  Cottrell,  now  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  saw  the  industrial  possibiUties 
that  lay  in  it  and  developed  the  present  process,  which  is  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  the  Cottrell  process. 

"A  typical  Cottrell  treater  for  precipitating  the  dust  carried 
by  gases  consists  of  two  large  liorizontal  pipes  connected  to- 
gether by  means  of  a  large  number  of  small  vertical  tubes. 
Inside  each  tube  hangs  a  fine  wire,  which  is  charged  by  means  of 
direct  current  to  a  very  high  potential — from  50,000  to  100,000 
volts.  The  tubes  are  grounded  so  that  a  strong  electrostatic 
field  exists  inside  the  tubes. 

"W^hen  the  dust-laden  gases  strike  the  electrostatic  field  the 
solid  dust  particles  are  attracted  to  the  walls  of  the  tube,  where 
they  adhere  until  the  tube  is  jarred  or  hammered  by  a  mechanical 
device,  when  they  fall  into  hoppers  below.  When  properly 
designed,  a  Cottrell  treating  system  can  remove  about  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  dust  or  liquid  content  of  the  gas  passing 
through  the  tubes  composing  it." 

As  a  direct  electric  current  of  100,000  volts  was  unknown  when 
this  process  was  first  developed,  new  machinery  had  to  be  de- 
vised and  built  to  generate  it,  but  all  obstacles  have  now  been 
overcome,  Mr.  Easton  tells  us,  and  these  electric  dust-aboUshers 
are  now  in  successful  operation,  to  the  relief  of  the  general  public, 
and,  in  some  instances,  to  the  great  financial  advantage  of  those 
who  have  adopted  them. 


SOCKS  WITH  COTTON  TOPS— We  recently  printed  a  sug- 
gestion from  Prof.  E.  W.  Gudger,  of  North  Carolina  Normal 
College,  to  the  effect  that  wool  might  be  conserved  by  knitting 
stockings  with  wool  feet  and  cotton  tops.  Professor  Gudger 
now  sends  lis  a  letter  from  Rufus  W.  Scott,  of  the  knit-goods 
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section  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  in  which  occurs  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : 

"For  your  information  we  are  very  glad  to  ad\'ise  j^ou  that 
many  millions  of  pairs  of  wool  stockings  have  been  bought  and 
distributed  to  our  soldiers,  the  tops  of  which  were  made  entirely 
of  cotton,  the  foot  and  lower-leg  portion  being  made  of  wool." 
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WILL  THE   INFLUENZA   COME   BACK? 

THE  LAST  GREAT  INFLUENZA  EPIDEMIC— that 
of  1890 — continued,  in  parts  of  the  United  States  at 
least,  through  1893.  That  this  is  the  usual  history  of  the 
disease,  and  that  we  must  prepare  for  something  of  the  sort  in  the 
present  instance,  is  the  belief  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans  and  Dr.  M.  O. 
Heckard,  of  the  Chicago  Health  Department;  and  they  fortify 
their  opinion  with  statistics  and  diagrams  representing  health 
conditions  in  Chicago  during  the  years  in  question.  The  writers 
remind  us  at  the  outset  that  altho  the  present  epidemic  began 
in  Europe  several  months  ago,  cablegrams  informing  us  of  the 
continued  or  recurring  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany  are  re- 
ceived from  day  to  day.  This 
prompts  their  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  past  epidemics  of 
the  disease  with  a  view  to 
determining  what  we  may  ex- 
pect in  the  next  few  years. 
They  write  in  The  Americaii 
Journal  of  Public  Health  (Bos- 
ton, November): 


enza  will  recur  several  times  during  the  next  few  years  or  that 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  pneumonia,  or  both. 

•"Sixthly.  This  study  plainly  indicates  a  need  for  continued 
work  to  control  the  acute  respiratory  diseases  during  1918,  1919, 
and  for  several  vears  thereafter." 
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"Hirsch's  'Handbook  of  His- 
torical and  Geogi'aphical  Path- 
ology' records  almost  one 
hundred  epidemics  occurring 
in  the  eight  hundred  years 
prior  to  1889.  It  is  clearly  set 
forth  that  practically  each  of 
these  epidemics  lasted  longer 
than  one  year,  or  else  re- 
curred several  times  during  the 
course  of  two  or  more  years. 
Consideration  of  this  fact  led 
us  to  study  the  record  of  the 
pandemic  of  1889-93  as  it  ex- 
hibited itself  in  Chicago.  The 
material  for  the  study  was 
found  in  the  yearly  reports  of 
the  Chicago  Health  Depart- 
ment for  the  years  1888  to 
1894  inclusive. 

"  In  1890  Dr.  S.  Wickersham, 
health  commissioner,  said  in  his  annual  report: 

"'Influenza,  beginning  in  our  city  early  in  January,  reached  its 
height  the  last  week  in  January,  at  which  time  my  belief  is  that 
over  100,000  of  our  citizens  were  sufferers  from  that  cause  alone. 
It  continued  to  prevail  during  February,  March,  and  April  in  a 
modified  degree.  Its  duration  was  about  four  months.  In  the 
week  having  the  highest  mortality  there  were  694  deaths.' 

"In  1891  the  disease  recun-ed,  for  we  find  Dr.  J.  D.  Ware, 
then  health  commissioner,  saying  in  his  annual  report:  'During 
March  and  April  there  were  3,400  deaths  in  each  month  largely 
due  to  pneumonia  and  influenza,  which  seemed  to  be  epidemic' 

"No  mention  is  made  of  influenza  in  the  annual  reports  of 
1892-93,  but  Dr.  A.  R.  Reynolds,  health  commissioner  at  that 
time,  tells  us  that  the  disease  prevailed  as  late  as  1893. 

"The  influenza  bacillus  was  not  discovered  imtil  the  epidemic 
was  well  under  way,  and  as  a  means  of  general  diagnosis  bacterio- 
logic  examinations  were  not  employed.  Diagnosis  was  by  clinical 
symptoms.  In  view  of  the  well-known  influence  of  publicity 
on  diagnosis,  our  opinion  is  that  the  best  basis  for  judgment 
as  to  the  effect  of  influenza  in  1889  to  1893  is  the  curve  for 
deaths  from  all  causes 

"Conclusions: 

"First.  Pandemics  of  influenza  usually  continue  for  several 
years. 

"Secondly.  The  epidemic  in  Chicago  in  1890 continued  to  recur, 
or  else  to  otherwise  increase  the  mortality  rate  of  Chicago  uj)  to 
and  through  1893. 

"Thirdly.  The  principal  increases  in  deaths  were  due  to  pneu- 
monia, bronchitis,  and  influenza. 

"Fourthly.  The  number  of  deaths  was  highest  among  i)crsons 
from  twenty  to  forty.  The  greater  increase  above  the  expected 
was  in  the  death  of  persons  over  sixty.  .  .  .  ChildT-en  of  school 
age  seem  to  enjoy  some  relative  imnmnity. 

"Fifthly.  This  study  indicates  a  probability  either  that  iuflu- 


DEATH-RATE  IN    CHICAGO  IN  FOUR  GRIPPE  YEARS 
As  compared  with  the  rate  otherwise  expected. 


TRAINS  OF  SURFACE-CARS— "What  is  the  present  status 
of  surface-car  train  operation?"  asks  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Electric  Railway  Journal  (New  York,  December  7).  On  the 
Hog  Island  shipyard  line  and  on  other  lines  in  congested  war- 
industry  districts,  surface-cars  are  being  operated  in  trains.  In 
view  of  the  progress  which  the  small  one-man  car  is  making, 
the  practise  seems  to  be  a  direct  reversion.     We  read  further: 

"Surface-car  train  opera- 
tion is  not  a  new  idea.  Trans- 
portation companies  have  ex- 
perimented with  it  ever  since 
the  operation  of  electric  cars 
in  trains  has  been  a  practical 
possibility.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  light  multiple-unit 
control  systems  a  few  years 
ago  attention  was  again  di- 
rected to  it,  but,  like  the 
double-deck  car,  it  was  usually 
discarded  after  a  short  trial 
....  The  inherent  defect  is 
that  operating  units  of  large 
passenger  -  carrying  capacity, 
be  they  single  cars  or  groups 
of  cars  operated  as  single 
units,  slow  down  the  schedules. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  in 
ordinary  surface-line  traffic 
the  number  of  stops  per  mile 
increases  with  the  number  of 
passengers  per  ear.  Train  op- 
eration is  almost  ideal  where 
masses  of  passengers  are  loaded 
or  unloaded  at  definite  sta- 
tions, as  in  rapid-transit  ser- 
vice. It  has  been  character- 
istic of  the  war-industry  service 
that  most  of  the  industrial  or 
military  plants  requiring  the 
transport  of  large  numbers  of 
employees  during  the  rush  hours  are  located  in  places  removed 
from  the  housing  districts  and  the  normal  centers  of  urban 
traffic  distribution.  The  service  to  these  plants,  therefore,  has 
been  more  akin  to  rapid  transit  than  to  ordinary  surface-line 
service.  The  problem  has  been  to  secure  a  high  passenger 
density  per  mile  of  track,  and  this,  of  course,  is  most  easily 
secured  by  the  use  of  large  op<  -iting  units  where  the  traffic 
is  of  the  rush-hour  character.  P^or  this  service  train  opera- 
tion has  been  highly  successful.  That  it  has  been  is  no  in- 
dication of  its  merit  for  all  classes  of  service,  however." 
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A  NEW  CEREAL— Rice-polish  is  described  by  Good  Health 
(Battle  Creek,  Mich.)  as  a  comparatively  new  cereal  substitute, 
being  the  waste  which  comes  from  the  rice  in  the  polishing 
process,  whereby  the  outer  layers  of  the  grain,  containing  the 
phosphorus,  are  removed.     We  are  told: 

"Formerly  this  rice-polish  was  sold  by  the  ton  for  stock  food, 
but  an  agent  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
visiting  New  Orleans,  had  it  placed  on  the  market  for  making 
conservation  bread  in  proportions  of  one-fourth  rice-polish  to 
three-fourths  wheat  flour.  The  Flour  and  Grain  World  describes 
the  methods  of  cleaning  and  polishing  rice  wliereby  this  product 
is  obtained.  Rough  rice  from  the  threshing-machine  is  first 
separated  from  trash,  the  hulls  or  chaff  removed  by  rapidly 
revolving  millstones,  and  the  outer  skin  of  the  grain  then  re- 
moved by  pounding  in  huge  mortars,  which  gives  a  mixture 
of  clean  rice,  fine  chaff,  and  flour.  Tlie  rice  is  then  polished 
by  friction  against  moose-hide  or  sheepskin,  tanned  and  worked 
to  a  high  degree  of  softness,  by  which  the  out(>r  layers  of  the 
grain  are  removed.  This  is  the  process  that  yields  the  rice- 
polish,  which  is  said  to  contain  the  most  mitritive  portions  of 
the  grain." 


WHEN  "MACBETH"  MURDERED  IN  A  Y.  M.  C.  A.  UNIFORM 


THEATRICAL  HISTORY  is  plentifully  sprinkled  with 
the  misadventures  of  the  stage.  They  nearly  always 
call  out  the  remark  that  the  "audience  was  convulsed 
with  laughter."  Not  so,  however,  when  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern 
and    Miss    Mary    Anderson    played    scenes    from    "Macbeth" 


Photograph  by  Central  News  Photo  Service,  New  Yuri:. 

"OUR   MARY,"   WELL   KNOWN   IN   THE   EIGHTIES. 

War-relief  work  brought  Mary  Anderson  (Mrs.  Antonio  de  Navarro) 

from  her  comfortable  retirement   to  charm  a  generation  that  never 

knew  her  on  the  American  stage. 


amid  a  chapter  of  mishaps  before  an  audience  of  wounded 
soldiers  mingled  with  some  civilians  in  England.  Miss  Anderson 
is  likely  remembered  with  affection  by  many,  tho  it  is  thirty 
years  since  Americans  acclaimed  her  as  "Our  Mary,"  and  her 
recent  years  have  been  spent  in  England.  Such  of  our  boys 
as  were  favored  in  seeing  these  performances  given  in  "Eagle 
Huts"  in  various  parts  will  bring  home  memories  with  which 
to  match  those  of  their  forbears.  Mr.  Sothern's  account  of 
the  first  performance,  given  with  the  assistance  of  the  veteran 
actor,  Sir  John  Hare,  is  one  of  the  delights  of  the  January 
Scribner's.  In  preparing  for  the  performance  Sir  John,  with 
the  precautions  of  the  veteran,  took  iipon  himself  too  manj^ 
duties  in  addition  to  his  chief  function  of  prompter,  so  the 
"stage  waits"  were  scarcely  unavoidable.  To  set  the  scene 
for  the  reader,  Mr.  Sothern  first  writes: 

"We  were  to  interpret  four  scenes — that  wherein  Lady 
Macbeth  receives  news  of  King  Duncan's  approach,  the  scene 
wherein  she  urges  Macbeth  to  commit  the  crime,  the  murder 
scene  itself,  and  the  scene  where  the  Queen  walks  in  her  sleep. 
In  this  scene  the  Doctor  was  to  be  played  by  Mr.  Ben  Greet 
and  the  Lady-in-W aiting  by  Miss  Molly  Hare,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Hare,  the  distinguished  English  actor. 


"We  were  all  very  serious  about  this  performance,  and  the 
result  justified  the  amount  of  anxiety  lavished  upon  it,  for  the 
audience  was  undoubtedly  imprest  by  the  tragedy.  The 
occasion  was  fraught  with  all  sorts  of  tender  and  noble  associa- 
tions— the  wounded  men,  the  nurses,  the  doctors,  the  anxious 
and  sympathetic  villagers  and  neighbors — the  eagerness  of  all 
those  concerned  in  the  success  of  the  venture,  whereon  the 
prosperity  of  the  little  hospital  depended,  all  these  emotions 
charged  the  atmosphere  and  lent  an  intimate  and  affectionate 
grace  to  the  day." 

The  costumes  of  the  performers  were  un-Shakespearian,  Mr. 
Sothern  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  uniform  and  Miss  Anderson  in  the  dress 
of  to-day.  Properties,  too,  were  simplified  to  the  indispensable 
"two  daggers,  blood-stained";  "a  bell  to  be  sounded  before  the 
line,  'The  bell  invites  me'";  "a  letter  to  be  delivered  to  Lady 
Macbeth'";  saucers  of  blood,  and  a  padded  mallet  to  sound  the 
"knocking  at  the  door."  It  was  the  manipulation  of  these  that 
Sir  John  entrusted  to  no  one  but  himself  with  results  that  Mr. 
Sothern  recounts.  The  stage  was  about  eight  feet  square, 
without  scenery  or  curtains.  The  built-up  stage  brought 
down  the  top  of  a  doorway  through  which  exits  from  the  stage 
were  made  so  low  as  to  furnish  a  menace  to  an  unwary  and 
absorbed  actor.  A  plank  that  connected  the  stage  through 
the  doorway  with  a  kitchen-table  in  the  next  room  furnished  a 
narrow  footway — too  narrow  for  two,  as  the  event  proved: 

"Now  came  the  tragedy.  Mr.  Ben  Greet  recalled  to  those 
present  the  chief  circumstances  of  the  play  and  retired  through 
the  door  at  the  back.  A  pause.  Then  Miss  Anderson  entered. 
That  she  held  the  people  in  this  primitive,  unadorned  scene 
without  other  aid  than  her  countenance  and  her  reading;  that 
she  thrilled  them  and  moved  them  so  that  they  quite  forgot 
where  they  were — such  was  the  universal  verdict  of  the  simpler 
folk  present  and  of  others  moi-e  sophisticated  who  had  seen  this 
play  under  far  other  conditions.  So  far  as  the  audience  was 
concerned,  nothing  appeared  to  mar  its  appreciation.  But 
for  those  of  us  who  were,  so  fo  speak,  behind  the  scenes,  a  few 
ghastly  moments  shook  our  nerves.  I  found  that  my  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
costume  did  not  in  any  disastrous  degree  interfere  with  my 
Macbeth.  Our  generous  auditors  made  all  allowances,  and  that 
a  representative  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
should  then  and  there  soak  himself  in  the  blood  of  good  King 
Duncan  aroused  no  apparent  resentment  nor  astonishment. 
But  I  had  troubles  of  my  own  all  the  same.  Every  time  I 
went  out  at  that  rear  door  I  smashed  my  forehead  against 
the  top  of  it. 

"One  of  my  exits    was    with    Miss    Anderson    through    this 

same  door. 

Only  look  up  clear, 

To  alter  favor  ever  is  to  fear, 

says  Lady  Macbeth  to  her  doubting  lord. 

Leave  all  the  rest  to  me. 

"He  places  his  arm  about  her.  She  goes  out  center  and  he 
follows. 

"We  did  all  this  and  Lady  Macbeth  walked  with  safety  over 
the  piece  of  plank  on  to  the  kitchen- table;  but  I,  as  Macbeth, 
put  my  leg  down  one  of  those  chasms  and  disappeared  in  the 
floor  up  to  my  waist.  I  pulled  myself  out,  however,  and  made 
off.  Nobody  laughed.  I  was  regarded,  I  am  sure,  with  respectful 
sympath^^ 

"In  the  first  scene,  where  Lady  Macbeth  reads  the  letter  from 
her  lord,  a  messenger  enters  and  announces,  'The  King  comes 
here  to-night.' 

"Cries  Lady  Macbeth: 

Thou'rt  mad  to  say  it. 

"Says  the  messenger:  ' 

Sd  please  you  it  is  true;    our  Thane  is  coming; 
One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him. 
Who  almost  dead  for  breath  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message. 
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"Lady  Macbeth: 


Give  him  tending. 
He  brings  great  news. 

(E:rit  Messenger.) 


"That  most  amiable  gentleman  who  played  the  messenger 
had  rehearsed  this  speech  with  great  devotion;  but  the  fury 
of  the  scene  he  had  not  taken  into  account,  nor  the  many  small 
distractions,  such  as  the  kitchen-table,  the  piece  of  plank,  the 
tuning  of  fiddles,  the  sunlight,  the  abbreviated  door. 

"He  hit  his  head  on  entering  and  cried  in  a  strange  and 
unrehearsed  voice: 

Tlie  King  comes  here  to-night. 

"Lady  Macbcih's  tone  when  she  exclaimed, 

Thou'rt  mad  to  say  it, 

must  have  unbalanced  him,  for  he  read  his  speech  thus: 

So  please  you  it  is  true.     One  of  our  fellows 
Told  me  about  it,  who  coidd  scarcely 
Speak  because  he  was  dead. 

"This  statement,  curiously  enough,  was  delivered  with  so 
much  conviction  that  no  one  seemed  to  doubt  its  veracity, 
for  the  scene  proceeded  without  a  sign. 

"  In  making  his*  e.xit,  the  messenger  banged  his  head  again 
and  joined  me  on  the  kitchen-table. 

"'How  was  I?'  .said  he. 

"'Splendid!' said  I. 

"'Well,  I  didn't  lose  mj-  head,'  he  declared. 

"This  was  open  to  argument,  but  one  is  not  inclined  to  split 
hairs  in  moments  of  superlative  danger. 

"I  crept  behind  the  screen  right  to  murder  Duncan.  The 
bell  with  tiny  voice  had  properly  invited  me.  I  bathed  my 
hands  in  my  saucer  of  carmine.  I  grasped  my  two  wooden 
daggers.  Lady  Macbeth  by  this  had  entered  from  the  back. 
I  steal  from  the  King's  room  to  face  her  scorn  at  my  fears.  She 
seizes  the  crimson  weapons  and  returns  to  place  them  by  the 
side  of  the  sleeping  chamberlains.  Overcome  by  my  own  terror 
and  at  her  hardihood,  I  sink  into  my  seat  and  hide  my  face 
in  my  arms — and  I  count  four — that  is  the  arrangement,  I 
count  four — and  Sir  John  is  to  count  four.  Then,  after  this 
silence,  this  deadly  pause,  the  knocking!  the  terrible  knocking! 
That's  the  cue.     I  count  four. 

"Well,  I  did  count  four.  No  knocking.  I  can't  say  my  next 
line,  'Whence  is  that  knocking?'  unless  there  is  some  knocking. 

"If  I  make  a  sound,  I  spoil  the  silence.  I  count  four.  What's 
to  be  done?  This  is  the  great  moment.  Plow  can  I  start  and 
cry,  'Whence  is  that  knocking?'  I  reflect  swiftly  like  a  drown- 
ing man,  or  one  about  to  be  hanged.  I  recall  that  hoary  anec- 
dote of  the  theater  of  the  man  who  stands  before  a  firing-squad 
in  the  play.  The  muskets  go  'click-click,'  but  will  not  explode. 
The  man  must  die,  the  plot  demands  it,  so  he  jumps  up  and 
shouts:    'Aly  God,  I've  broken  my  neck!'  and  falls  dead. 

"I  count  four  and  desperately^  I  raise  my  head.  I  see  Miss 
Mary  Anderson  behind  her  screen  making  frantic  gestures  at 
Sir  John,  who  sits  behind  his  screen  with  his  eye  on  the  book. 
He  pays  no  attention.  I  feel  I  am  going  down  for  the  third 
time.     It  is  quite  foolish,  but  I  count  four. 

"Lady  Macbeth  is  inspired.  She  stamps  on  the  floor  with 
her  heel  behind  her  screen.  I  give  a  great  start  and  stand 
trembling  in  the  center  of  the  stage.  All  is  going  well,  the  great 
moment  is  here,  we  are  in  the  middle  of  it.     It  is  electrifying. 

"From  behind  the  screen  left,  in  the  very  eyes  of  the  audience, 
protrudes  the  croquet  mallet  with  the  knitted  silk  scarf  bound 
about  the  end  of  it. 

"Knock!     Knock!     Knockl 

"I  gaze  at  it  fascinated. 

"'Whence  is  that  knocking?'  I  cry.  'How  is't  with  me  when 
every  noise  appals  me?' 

"Deep  down  within  my  soul  a  nameless  terror  seizes  me 
that  the  onlookers  will  laugh.  But  they  don't.  The  great 
moment  has  been  achieved.  The  croquet  mallet  is  stealthily 
withdrawn,  and  all  is  well. 

"Yes,  all  is  very  well!  For  surely  never,  in  all  her  victorious 
course,  did  Miss  Mary  Anderson  shine  more  graciously  and 
more  nobly  than  here,  where  she  laid  all  her  quality  in  tribute 
at  the  service  of  these  wounded  soldiers.  And  never  did  Sir 
John  Hare,  seated  on  his  little  stool  behind  his  screen  fulfilling 
his  humble  office  of  prompter  and  property-man,  appear  to 
wear  more  worthily  the  laurels  of  love  and  reverence  which 
crown  him  in  the  evening  of  his  high  career. 

"After  the  play  1  sold  the  two  daggers,  the  product  of  tht* 
undertaker's  art,  to  the  highest  bidder.  They  were  purchased 
by  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Glamis  who  sat  in  front." 


THE   WAR   OF   TWO   THEORIES 

IT  WAS  A  WAR  between  two  systems  of  culture,  said  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  when  the  doctor's  degree  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  Paris.  That  event  of  December 
21  marks  one  of  the  great  pronouncements  by  Mr.  Wilson  while 
on  his  visit  abroad,  the  theme  by  the  very  felicity  of  his'  treat- 
ment showing  itself  congenial  to  his  mind.  It  is  one,  too,  that 
many  minds  are  concerned  with  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  world's 
wreck,  and  the  question  does  not  seem  even  j'et  to  have  settled 
itself  that  the  system  which  won  the  war  is  the  one  that  shall 
perpetuate  peace.  Mr.  Charles  Whibley,  writing  in  the  London 
Daily  Mail  one  of  his  "Letters  of  an  Englishman,"  notes  how  the 
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MR.  SOTHERN  CLEARS  THE  WAY. 

On  Ms  arduous  journey  with  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames  and  party  to  Ameri- 
can camps  in  France,  in  establishing  the  "Over  There  "  theaters,  Mr. 
Sothern  had  sometimes  to  help  clear  the  snow  for  the  motor. 


cry  of  some  there  is  for  overhauling  education  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. In  the  proposal  it  is  declared  that  "the  heel  of  the  state 
is  to  be  put  upon  high  and  low  alike,  upon  every  school  and 
university  in  the  kingdom  as  well  as  upon  the  board  school.'.' 
It  is  the  "  Education  Office"  upon  which  he  puts  the  onus  of  the 
future  changes.  If  it  has  its  way,  he  says,  "England  will  be 
grimly  Prussianized,  and  will  accept  the  drill-sergeant  as  her 
master  in  arts  as  in  arms."  The  university  ideal,  which  England 
and  France  have  followed  and  President  Wilson  declared  it  had 
been  his  effort  to  promote  in  the  United  States,  is  one  in  which 
the  chief  object  of  education  is  "to  awaken  the  spirit."  Con- 
tinuing in  his  reply  to  Vice-Rector  Poincan',  of  the  University 
of  Paris  (the  Sorbonne),  brother  of  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  Mr.  Wilson,  as  the  cables  tell  us,  said: 

"I  have  always  thought  that  the  chief  object  of  education  was 
to  awaken  the  spirit,  and  that,  inasmucli  as  a  literature  when- 
ever it  has  touched  its  great  and  higher  notes  was  an  expression 
of  the  spirit  of  mankind,  (he  best  induction  into  education  was  to 
feel  the  pulses  of  humanity  which  had  lieaten  from  age  to  age 
through  the  universities  of  men  who  had  penetratcHl  to  the  secrets 
of  the  human  spirit. 

"And  I  agree  with  the  intimation  which  has  been  conveyed 
to-day  that  the  terrible  war  through  which  we  have  just  passed 
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has  not  been  only  a  war  between  nations,  but  that  it  has  been 
also  a  war  between  systems  of  culture — the  one  system  the  ag- 
gressive system,  using  science  without  conscience,  stripping 
learning  of  its  moral  restraints,  and  using  every  faculty  of  the 
human  mind  to  do  wrong  to  the  whole  race;  the  other  system, 
reminiscent  of  the  high  traditions  of  men,  reminiscent  of  all 
these  struggles,  some  of  them  obscure,  but  others  clearly  revealed 
in  history,  of  men  of  indomitable  spirit  everywhere  struggling 
toward  the  right  and  seeking  above  all  things  else  to  be  free. 

"The  triumph  of  freedom  in  this  war  means  that  that  spirit 
shall  now  dominate  the  world.     There  is  a  great  wave  of  moral 
force     moving     through     the 
world,    and    every    man    who 
opposes  himself  to  that  wave 
will  go  down  in  disgrace. 

' '  The  task  of  those  who  are 
gathered  here,  or  will  presently 
be  gathered  here,  to  make  the 
settlements  of  this  peace  is 
greatly  simplified  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  masters  of  no 
one;  they  are  the  servants  of 
mankind.  And  if  we  do  not 
heed  the  mandates  of  mankind 
we  shall  make  ourselves  the 
most  conspicuous  and  deserved 
failures  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

"My  conception  of  the 
League  of  Nations  is  just  this 
— that  it  shall  operate  as  the 
organized  moral  force  of  men 
throughout  the  world,  and  that 
whenever  or  wherever  wTong 
and  aggression  are  planned  or 
contemplated,  this  searching 
light  of  conscience  will  be 
turned  upon  them,  and  men 
everywhere  will  ask,  '  What  are 
the  purposes  that  you  hold  in 
your  heart  against  the  fortunes 
of  the  world?' 

"Just  a  little  exposure  will 
settle  most  questions.  If  the 
Central  Powers  had  dared  to 
discuss  the  purposes  of  this  war 
■for  a  single  fortnight,  it  never 
would  have  happened;  and  if, 
.as  should  be,  they  were  forced 
to  discuss  it  for  a  year,  the  war 
would  have  been  inconceivable. 

"So  I  feel  that  war  is,  as  has  been  said  more  than  once  to-day, 
intimately  related  with  the  university  spirit.  The  university 
spirit  is  intolerant  of  all  the  things  that  put  the  human  mind 
under  restraint.  It  is  intolerant  of  everything  that  seeks  to 
retard  the  advancement  of  ideals,  the  acceptance  of  the  truth, 
the  purification  of  life;  and  every  university  man  can  ally  him- 
self with  the  forces  of  the  present  time  with  the  feeling  that  now 
at  last  the  spirit  of  truth,  the  siiirit  to  which  universities  have 
devoted  themselves,  has  prevailed  and  is  triumphant." 

Set  in  contrast  to  this  ideal  of  education  is  the  one  against 
which  we  fought,  and  the  one  which  Mr.  Whibley  seems  to  fear 
stands  as  a  menace  to  England  to-day.  It  would  be  well,  he 
thinks,  if  we  considered  "what  boons  the  German  professors 
have  conferred  upon  their  country."  Reviewing  their  deeds, 
which  are  not  to  be  forgotten,  he  speaks  of  them  as  a  "curse" : 

"They  have  been  obedient  civil  servants;  they  have  echoed 
patiently  the  harsh  voices  of  the  rulers  who  appointed  them  and 
who  have  fed  them. 

"Just  as  the  Lutheran  pastors  invented  'a  German,  a  national, 
God'  of  their  own,  so  the  professors  invented  a  German,  a  na- 
tional, learning,  whose  object  was  to  glorify  the  Kaiser  and 
to  prove  to  the  whole  world  the  virtue  and  valor  of  the  German 
Empire.  Now  science  and  scholarship  can  not  be  nationalized 
any  more  than  the  deity  can  be  nationalized,  and  the  state-fed 
learning  of  Germany  became  perforce  a  dangerous  mixture  of 
pedantry  and  politics. 

"It  was  the  first  business  of  the  professors,  as  loyal  servants 
of  the  state,  to  applaud  the  policy  of  their  patron.  Eagerly  they 
renounced  the  habit  of  research,  the  observation  of  facts,  upon 


A  DOUGH-BOY  HOBO  TURN. 

"When  the  soldier  himself   turned   actor  liis  mates  seemed  to  get  the 

greatest  glee.    We  can  imagine  how  tliis   "  hobo  "  act  in  one  of  the 

"  Y  "  theaters  brought  down  the  house. 


which  their  learning  should  have  rested,  and  became  violent 
distorters  of  the  truth.  They  signed  such  manifestoes  as  they 
thought  might  encourage  their  own  countrymen  and  strike  fear 
into  the  heart  of  their  enemies.  They  explained  to  an  amazed 
universe  how  much  territory  they  were  resolved  to  snatch  from 
France  and  Russia  and  Belgium.  In  brief,  they  put  off,  without 
scruple,  the  robes  of  science  and  scholarship  and  came  forth  in 
the  cape  and  sword  of  armed  bravos.  Such  was  the  instant  and 
inevitable  effect  of  learning  fostered  by  the  state." 

Examples    of    "perverted    intelligence"    in    such    university 

figures    as     Brandt,     Eucken, 

Harnack,  and  Haeckel  are 
cited,  where  their  well-known 
efforts  to  divert  blame  from 
Germany  to  the  countries  who 
were  her  victims  come  up  for 
recital.  Mr.  Whibley  declares 
that  he  brings  them  up  again, 
"not  from  mere  curiosity,  but 
because  their  perversion"  con- 
tains for  us  a  grave  warning: 

"As  I  have  said,  the  conduct 
of  the  German  professors  can 
best  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  servants  of 
the  state.  They  have  taken 
their  wages,  and  they  must 
prove  their  zeal  in  earning 
them.  Had  they  been  free  to 
follow  learning  for  its  own 
sake,  they  woidd  not  have  con- 
torted the  plain  truth  at  the 
bidding  of  any  master. 

"Yet,  in  spite  of  their  wicked 
folly,  they  are  still  held  up  to 
us  as  models  of  science  and  of 
scholarship.  And  eagerly  the 
interference  of  the  state  is  in- 
vited by  many  of  our  learned 
pedants.  One  candidate  goes 
to  the  poll  with  '  Reform  of  the 
Little-Go '  emblazoned  upon 
his  fusty  banner.  Does  he  see, 
I  wonder,  that  if  he  asks  the 
state  to  reform  an  ancient  uni- 
versity, he  will  in  the  end  re- 
place the  spirit  of  learning  by 
the  spirit  of  self-interested  politics,  such  as  breathes  in  the 
utterances  of  Harnack  and  Haeckel?  Truly,  for  learning  there 
is  but  one  path  of  safety — the'  path  which  leads  us  far  away 
from  Whitehall  and  the  interference  of  Ministers.  We  have  a 
noble  tradition  of  our  own.  Let  us  not  sacrifice  it  to  a  mad 
worship  of  the  state,  a  madder  respect  for  discredited  Germany. 
"All  that  learning  asks  is  to  be  left  alone.  Existing  for  its 
own  sake,  it  must  be  free  to  follow  its  own  way,  to  reach  its  own 
goal.  So  long  as  it  is  pure  from  the  dross  of  pohtics,  it  will  not 
fail  to  achieve  its  end.  Happilj'',  in  this  country  we  have  uni- 
versities which  are  various  in  type  and  purpose.  Their  lack  of 
uniformitj^  is  their  virtue,  because  it  insures  in  those  educated 
within  them  a  variety  of  talent  and  accomplishment.  If  the 
state  were  permitted  to  enter  the  domain  of  learning  it  would 
clip  and  cut  aU  our  schools  and  colleges  to  its  own  lifeless  pattern. 
Therefore,  let  us  take  warning  by  Germany,  and  say  to  our 
politicians  who  would  tamper  with  what  they  can  not  under- 
stand, 'Hands  off  the  universities!' 

"The  episode  of  the  German  professors  is  a  darkly  sinister 
episode  in  a  sinister  war.  To  read  their  utterances  is  to  be 
transported  into  a  world  of  boastfulness  and  falsehood.  .  .  . 
To  take  an  example:  Herr  Wilamovitz-Mollendorf  was  known 
before  the  war  as  a  blameless  student  of  humane  letters.  He 
had  publicly  acclaimed  the  debt  he  owed  to  England,  and  had 
praised  in  the  loftiest  terms  the  ideal  of  learning  which  the 
scholars  of  all  nations  should  cherish  in  common.  And  the  war 
converted  him  into  an  unbridled  distorter  of  plain  facts. 

"'See  what  the  war  has  laid  bare  in  others!'  he  exclaimed. 
'What  have  we  learned  of  the  soul  of  Belgium?  Has  it  not 
revealed  itself  as  the  soul  of  cowardice  and  assassination?  They 
have  no  moral  forces  within  them;  therefore  they  resort  to  the 
torch  and  the  dagger.'" 
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A  DOUGH-BOY  AUDIENCE  IN  FRANCE. 
In  a  little  "  Y  "  theater  men  who  had  lately  come  from  front-line  trenches  were  taught  to  forget  war  in  a  melodramatic  representation  of  civil  life. 


AMERICAN   SOLDIERS  WHO   CAN   NOT 
READ   OR   WRITE 

No  REVELATION  OF  THE  WAR  strikes  home  more 
intimately  than  Secretary  Lane's  pul)lication  of  the 
extent  of  our  adult  illiteracy.  The  facts  have  set  all 
sections  of  the  country  to  the  wholesome  task  of  self-examina- 
tion. What  proportion  of  the  700,000  illiterate  men  of  draft 
age  is  a  responsibility  to  be  laid  at  our  doors?  Such  is  a 
question  put  in  one  form  or  another  by  the  leading  sectional 
newspapers.  What  manner  of  service  are  illiterates  able  to 
render  to  an  imperiled  democracy  when  they  can  not  read  their 
orders?  The  question  involves,  of  course,  a  failure  of  American- 
ization as  well  as  a  neglect  of  education,  for  the  number  of 
illiterates  contains,  besides  those  of  our  own  breeding,  many 
who  speak  only  the  tongues  of  the  foreign  lands  from  which 
they  spring.  "There  can  be  neither  national  unity  in  ideals  nor 
in  purpose  unless  there  is  some  common  method  of  communi- 
cation through  which  may  be  conveyed  the  thought  of  the 
nation,"  says  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  By  a  series  of 
searching  questions  he  puts  before  us  the  figure  we  cut  to  an 
outside  observer  "of  a  world-leading  democracy  wherein  10  per 
cent,  of  the  adult  population  can  not  read  the  laws  which  they 
are  presumed  to  know": 

"What  should  be  said  of  a  democracy  which  sends  an  Army 
to  preach  democracy  wherein  there  was  drafted  out  of  the  first 
2,000,000  men  a  total  of  200,000  men  who  could  not  read  their 
orders  or  understand  them  when  delivered,  or  read  the  letters 
sent  them  from  home? 

"What  should  be  said  of  a  democracy  which  calks  upon  its 
citizens  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  forming  a  league  of  nations, 
of  passing  judgment  upon  a  code  which  will  insure  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,  or  of  sacrificing  the  daily  stint  of  wheat  or  meat  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Roumanians  or  tlie  Jugo-Slavs  when  18  per 
cent,  of  the  coming  citizens  of  that  democracy  do  not  go  to 
school? 

"What  should  be  said  of  a  democracy  in  which  one  of  its 
sovereign  States  expends  a  grand  total  of  $G  per  year  per  child 
for  sustaining  its  public-school  system? 


"What  should  be  said  of  a  democracy  which  is  challenged  by 
the  world  to  prove  the  superiority  of  its  system  of  government 
over  those  discarded,  and  yet  is  compelled  to  reach  many  millions 
of  its  people  through  papers  printed  in  some  foreign  language? 

"What  should  be  said  of  a  democracy  which  expends  in  a 
year  twice  as  much  for  chewing-gum  as  for  school-books,  more 
for  automobiles  than  for  all  primary  and  secondary  education, 
and  in  which  the  average  teacher's  salary  is  less  than  that  of 
the  average  day-laborer? 

"What  should  be  said  of  a  democracy  which  permits  tens  of 
thousands  of  its  native-born  children  to  be  taught  American 
history  in  a  foreign  language — the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  Ijincoln's  Gettysburg  speech  in  German  and  other  tongues? 

"What  should  be  said  of  a  democracy  which  permits  men  and 
women  to  work  in  masses  where  they  seldom  or  never  hear  a 
word  of  English  spoken? 

"Yet,  this  is  all  true  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  this 
year  of  1918,  wherein  were  fought  the  second  battle  of  the 
Marne  and  the  battle  of  the  Argonne  Forest." 

For  those  of  a  statistical  turn  of  mind  the  situation  is  put 
in  figures  deduced  by  the  Baltimore  Sun  from  Secretary  Lane's 
report : 

"At  the  last  census,  that  of  1910,  there  were  5,516,163  persons 
in  the  United  States  over  ten  years  of  age  who  could  not  read 
or^write.  Of  this  total  4,600,000  were  twenty  years  of  age  or 
more.  Over  58  per  cent,  are  white,  and  of  these  1,500,000  are 
native  Americans.  There  are  now  nearly  700,000  men  of 
draft  age  in  the  United  States  who  can  not  read  or  write.  Until 
April,  1917,  the  regular  Army  would  not  enlist  illiterates;  yet  in 
the  first  draft  between  30,000  and  40,000  illiterates  were  brought 
into  the  Army,  and  approximately  as  many  near-illiterates. 

"From  a  military  and  economic  standpoint  such  wide-spread 
illiteracy  as  this  forms  a  burdensome  handicap.  The  illiterate 
soldier  is  not  only  at  a  serious  disadvantage  himself,  but  is  a 
serious  disadvantage  to  others.  In  a  certain  sense  he  is  like  a 
blind  man  who  must  constantly  depend  upon  others  for  guidance, 
who  in  an  em(>rgeucy  requiring  rudimentary  education  nuiy 
make  a  misstep  disastrous  to  himself  and  liis  friends.  Econom- 
ically illiteracy  represents  a  wast(>  of  potential  productive  power, 
since  this  power  is  dependent  largely  upon  the  degree  of  educated 
intelligence." 

The  Providence  Journal  notes  that  by  the  last  census  returns 
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the  percentage  of  illiterates  of  all  the  iuhalntants  over  ten 
years  of  age  was  7.7 — "strangely  enough  the  percentage  in 
Rhode  Island  was  exactly  the  same."  Comparisons  do  not 
bring  any  great  degree  of  satisfaction: 

"  In  New  England  as  a  whole  it  was  5.3,  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  5.7.  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  16.0,  in  the  East  South- 
Central  group,  17.4.  In  Louisiana  it  reached  its  highest  figures, 
29.0.  There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  order  to  strengthen 
oiu"  democratic  system  along  this  fundamental  educational  line. 

"It  is  not  enough  that  Americans  should  be  able  to  speak 
and  wTite  some  other  language  than  English.  English  is  the 
national  tongue,  the  one  vitally  essential  medium  of  popular 
communication.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  our  native- 
born  children  who  have  heretofore  been  taught  American 
historj'  in  German  and  other  alien  languages.  Such  a  condi- 
tion is  a  shame  and  a  reproach,  and  demands  immediate  atten- 
tion. We  must  weed  out  the  rank  growth  of  separatism  in 
the  United  States.  Separatism,  hyphenism,  disloyalty — all 
these  find  a  congenial  soil  where  the  English  tongue  is  not 
customarily  spoken  and  read." 

The  "separatist"  condition  is  acute  in  Nebraska,  and  The 
Morning  World-Herald,  of  Omaha,  realizes  that  the  problem 
is  not  much  removed  by  the  fact  that  its  percentage  of  illiteracy 
is  small: 

"Excepting  only  our  neighbor  State  of  Iowa,  there  is  less 
illiteracy  in  Nebraska  than  in  any  other  State,  the  percentage 
for  Nebraska  being  1.9  and  for  Iowa  1.7.  In  the  New  England 
States  the  illiteracy  is  three  times  as  great;  it  is  three  times  as 
gi'eat  in  New  York;   in  the  South  it  averages  ten  times  as  great. 

"Here  our  unfulfilled  task  is  not  so  much  to  teach  our  people 
to  i-ead  and  write  as  to  teach  all  of  them  to  read  and  write 
English  and  make  it  the  language  of  common  speech.  Our 
State  has  been  settled  by  large  colonies  of  Germans,  Bohemians, 
Swedes,  Danes,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts,  -s^hile  in 
Omaha  there  is  a  truly  polyglot  population,  including,  in  addition 
to  those  enumerated,  Italians,  Greeks,  Syrians,  Poles,  Lithuanians, 
Hungarians,  Belgians,  Jews,  and  other  nationalities,  many  of 
whom  persist  in  the  use  of  their  mother-tongue  in  preference  to 
the  official  language  of  their  new  home.  This  has  come  about 
naturally  and  as  nmch  through  our  own  fault  as  theirs.  Their 
practical  segregation  into  separate  colonies,  if  it  has  not  been 
encouraged,  certainly  has  not  been  discouraged.  They  were 
left,  unadvised  and  unassisted,  to  choose  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  which,  in  a  new  and  strange  land,  was  to  form  little 
communities  using  the  language  they  already  knew.  With 
their  own  schools,  their  own  churches,  their  own  newspapers, 
and  with  leaders  and  advisers  of  their  own  particular  nationality, 
it  has  been  relatively  easy  for  many  of  them  to  neglect  or  evade 
the  difficult  task  and  duty  of  assimilating  themselves  with  the 
language,  ways,  and  customs  and  thought  of  the  American 
people.  That,  in  spite  of  this  failure,  they  have  made  as  good 
and  desirable  citizens  as  they  have — orderly,  law-abiding,  in- 
dustrious, thrifty,  and  for  the  most  part  intensely  devoted  to 
their  new  country  as  patriotic  citizens — is  as  highly  creditable  to 
them  as  to  the  pervasive  and  penetrating  influences  of  American 
institutions  and  American  freedom. 

"But  the  last  few  years  have  taught  us  the  lesson  that  it  is 
not  well  such  a  condition  should  persist.  Native-born  and 
foreign-born  have  alike  been  awakened  to  the  need  of  a  genuine 
Americanization  of  all  our  people.  It  is  with  this  problem  that 
the  Nebraska  Americanization  committee  deals  in  the  wise,  help- 
ful, and  tolerant  report  just  submitted  to  Governor  Neville." 

Taking  its  cue  from  Mr.  Lane,  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  asks: 

"What  is  South  Carolina  going  to  do  about  the  shameful 
extent  of  illiteracy  in  this  State,  wherein  in  1910  there  were 
276,980  people  over  ten  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read 
nor  \vrite?  What  is  South  Carolina  going  to  do  when  one 
person  in  four  in  the  State  can  neither  read  nor  write  and  when 
South  Carolina  is  next  to  the  most  illiterate  State  in  the  Union?" 

The  Tampa  Times  sees  "more  than  appears  on  the  surface 
in  the  charges  made  by  Secretary  Lane": 

"It  is  in  this  illiterate,  ill-formed  element,  especially  in  that 
part  of  it  which  comes  from  foreign  lands  and  herds  together 
in  this  country,  clinging  to  their  Old-World  ideas  and  customs, 
that  there  is  danger  to  the  Republic.  Such  unassimilated 
and  ignorant  masses  are  the  ideal  breeding-places  for  the  Bol- 
sheviLl,  the  anarchists,  aud  the  I.  W.  W.'s,  and  our  American 


ideal  of  absolute  freedom  of  speech  has  given  their  missionaries 
abundant  opportunity  to  preach  their  pernicious  doctrine 
without  let  or  hindrance.  It  may  yet  be  necessary  to  curb  the 
tongues  of  these  professional  agitators  in  the  interest  of  the 
safety  of  the  Republic." 


OUR  ANGLOPHOBE   SCHOOL  HISTORIES 

A  FOCAL  POINT  in  history  has  just  been  passed,  and  the 
makers  and  buyers  of  school  histories  should  be  among 
^  the  first  to  recognize  the  fact  and  act  upon  it.  In  the 
past  four  years,  as  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  asserts,  "a  greater 
impulse  has  been  given  to  the  thoughts,  ideals,  and  institutions 
of  mankind  than  in  the  preceding  century."  In  the  next  three  or 
four  the  events  of  these  past  years  will  be  taught  to  millions  of 
young  Americans,  who  will  receive  ineffaceable  impressions.  "How 
quickly  and  how  adequately,"  the  Chicago  paper  asks,  "-ttill  this 
revolution  be  recognized  by  the  compilers  of  school  histories  and 
by  the  local  authorities  who  buy  these  histories?"  One  short- 
coming has  been  amply  detected  and  impeached;  another,  no 
less  fruitful  of  mischief  perhaps,  is  as  yet  inadequately  ap- 
prehended.    As  we  read: 

"It  may  be  assumed  that  the  Germanophiles,  who  seem  to 
have  had  an  undue  part  in  the  preparation  of  these  books  in  the 
past,  will  slip  into  an  "innocuous  desuetude.'  But  the  same  can 
not  be  so  confidently  predicted  of  the  Anglophobes  who  have 
played  an  even  more  prominent  and  mischievous  part  in  this 
connection. 

"This  mischief  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  thousands  of  Amer- 
icaniS  to-day  owe  their  dislike  or  suspicion  of  England  to  the 
crude,  biased  histories  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Ci^-il  War, 
written  during  a  period  when  parochialism  was  rampant  in 
America  and  when  the  eagle  screamed  in  and  out  of  season. 

"Let  us  have  histories  written  from  the  larger  point  of  \'iew 
which  has  been  vouchsafed  us.  Let  us  tell  the  truth,  by  all 
means,  but  the  w-hole  truth.  'No  taxation  without  representa- 
tion' should  appear  in  the  account  of  the  Revolution;  also,  the 
Boston  tea-party.  But  do  not  omit  German  George  IFI.,  with 
the  accent  on  the  German,  the  last  autocratic  King  of  England, 
the  manipulator  of  a  fraudulent  Parliament  and  the  hirer  of 
Hessians.  Do  not  forget  Burke  and  Pitt,  friends  of  America, 
and  the  latter's  exclamation  in  Parliament:  'I  am  glad  the 
Colonies  resisted.' 

' '  When  we  come  to  the  Civil  War  let  the  children  know,  by  all 
means,  of  the  Shenandoa}i,  Florida,  and  other  commerce-de- 
stroyers illegally  built  in  English  shipyards.  But  let  the  writers 
stress  the  fact  that  the  enlightened  opinion  of  England  was 
with  our  Government:  that  John  Bright  sympathized  with  the 
North  in  its  determination  to  abolish  slavery;  that  Queen  Vic- 
toria recognized  the  righteousness  of  our  cause  and  prevented 
Louis  Napoleon  from  recognizing  the  Confederacy;  that  the 
Manchester  operatives  preferred  to  go  hungry  rather  than  to 
approve  slavery  by  spinning  Southern  cotton. 

"Let  our  young  people  also  be  reminded  that  in  our  Spanish- 
American  War  England  blocked  a  European  combination  against 
us  headed  by  Germany.  Tell  them  the  story  of  the  English 
admiral  in  Manila  Bay  who,  when  asked  by  von  Diederich  what 
he  would  do  if  the  German  ships  of  war  should  anchor  between 
the  English  and  the  American  fleets,  answered.  'Just  what 
Admiral  Dewey  and  I  have  agreed  upon.' 

"Why  all  this?  First,  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  justice; 
secondly,  for  the  promotion  of  international  unity  and  happiness. 
America  is  the  melting-pot  of  the  world.  Here  in  our  Chicago 
schools  some  sixty  nationalities,  it  is  claimed,  are  repre- 
sented. Yet  every  child,  from  whatever  clime  he  or  his  forbears 
hail,  will,  when  he  grows  up,  be  a  vmit  in  a  nation  which  derives 
its  language,  its  law,  its  political  genius,  and  its  democratic 
ideals  from  England  r  and  it  is  a  disservice  to  him  and  to  our 
country  to  teach  him,  falsely,  that  England  has  in  any  large 
way  ever  been  other  than  a  true  mother  to  us. 

"  If  a  political  an.d  social  millennium  ever  comes  to  this  troubled 
old  earth,  it  will  be  because,  league  of  nations  or  no  league,  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States — the  English-speaking 
peoples  of  the  world — so  will  it.  It  will  be  because  England 
and  America  pull  together  and  not  apart. 

"The  high  and  holy  spirit  of  comrades  in  arms  is  still  upon  us. 
If  we  allow  it  to  evaporate,  if  we  let  it  languish  and  die,  we  are  as 
foolish  as  he  who  swapped  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage." 


MORAL  GAINS   AND   LOSSES   OF  THE   WAR 


DUTY  HAS  WORN  A  NEW  GARB  in  the  past  year 
or  more.  In  the  hands  of  the  Church  it  had  been 
presented  to  youth  "as  an  exaction,"  says  The  Con- 
tinent (Chicago).  Offered  by  the  Army  or  the  Navy  it  has  been 
in  the  form  of  "an  honor— a  distinction."  Seeing  that  the  word 
duty  has  been  "exalted  to  wonderful  authority  with  soldiers  in 
France,"  we  are  brought  to  a  realization  "how  far  the  thought 
of  duty  had  lapsed  out  of  American  calculations  prior  to  the 
war."  To  youth,  especially,  it  was  "a  disused  term  and  a 
discarded  idea."  Inclination  and  impulse  were  ruling  in  its 
stead,  and  the  thing  that  "promi-sed  a  good  time"  or  "more 
money"  had  power  to  command  unlimited  young  energy.  But 
in  France  "a  vast  reversal  has  come  to  pass."  These  same 
young  evaders  "have  met  duty  and  embraced  it  eagerly, 
followed  it  willingly  to  the  farthest  reach  of  every  endurance 
and  every  risk  it  required,  and  found  that  its  'manifold  trials' 
are  'all  joy.'"     The  thought  is  followed  up: 

"'Doing  one's  duty'  must  mean,  therefore,  to  the  home- 
coming soldier  something  very  different  from  what  it  signified 
to  him  when  he  went  away. 

"That  phrase  to  the  man  of  Army  or  Navy  is  no  longer  the 
watchword  of  slavery;  it  has  turned  to  be  instead  the  slogan 
of  privilege. 

"To  have  been  a  part  of  the  American  Army  or  Navy,  and 
to  have  gone  through  all  the  discipline  therein  required  without 
a  mark  of  stain  against  one's  record  of  duty  performed,  shows 
itself  to-day  to  young  American  eyes  the  very  essence  of  pride — 
a  distinction  more  elevated  than  the  brightest  possible  experience 
of  freedom  and  success  outside  military  service  could  have 
brought. 

"The  peremptory  orders  of  his  superiors,  which  on  old  prewar 
ideas  of  life  the  independent-minded  young  American  would 
have  thought  an  intolerable  impertinence,  took  on  under  con- 
ditions of  war  an  utterly  different  character. 

' '  For  in  camp  or  march  or  trench  or  battle  the  sharp  command 
of  the  captain  meant  not  at  all  the  imposition  of  his  will  and 
pleasure  on  his  men,  but — quite  the  opposite — liis  confidence 
in  his  men  that  their- will  and  pleasure  were  the  same  as  his. 

"And  it  was  the  instinctive  sense  of  that  meaning  in  military 
orders  which  evoked  from  the  rank  and  file  not  merely  prompt 
and  faithful  but  enthusiastic  response.  The  men  actually  and 
positively  felt  themselves  honored  by  the  apparent  impossi- 
bility of  the  things  demanded  of  them  by  their  officers — it 
proved  what  great  deeds  the  officers  believed  them  capable  of. 

"And  they  leapt  with  an  exulting  alacrity  to  prove  that  their 
leaders  had  not  overestimated  their  power. 

"With  this  experience  these  splendid  Americans  are  coming 
home. 

"They  have  met  duty  face  to  face  and  found  its  face  not 
harsh  and  forbidding,  as  they  had  believed  before,  but  vastly 
challenging  —  a  heroic  face,  lightened  with  thrilling  assiu-ance 
of  the  noble  and  powerful  things  which  ordinary  humanity 
can  accomplish. 

"And  with  the  inspiration  of  that  faith  afire  in  their  blood, 
these  boys  have  made  friends  with  duty  and  found  it  a  glorious 
companion.  Their  return  home  brings,  therefore,  to  the  crux 
of  test  the  intense  "question  whether  this  cordial  fellowship  with 
duty  is  to  be  an  incident  of  their  military  life  alone,  or  whether 
the  habit  is  to  persist  and  dominate  still  in  old  lines  of  civilian 
life.       . 

"This  question  is  of  .superlative  moment  to  the  Church, 
because  under  God's  ordering  tlK>  (Muu-cth  was  appointed  to  be, 
and  by  right  should  always  continue  to  be,  the  chief  (mstodian 
among  men  of  the  sanctions  that  make  duty  imperative  to  the 
human  conscience. 

"And  it  can  not  be  without  .searching  of  heart  that  a  scrupulous 
Church  confronts  the  query  poignantly  suggested  by  this 
situation : 

"Why  is  it  that  duty  came  to  seem  so  vastly  more  attractive 


and  more  rewarding  under  circumstances  of  war  in  France, 
where  the  voice  of  the  Army  spoke  the  great  word,  than  it  ever 
had  seemed  in  circumstances  of  peace  at  home,  where  duty  was 
chiefly  enforced  by  the  teaching  of  the  Church?" 

Such  a  reading  of  the  young  soldier  presents  a  gain  that  the 
Church  must  ask  herself  how  she  will  conserve.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  losses  that  seem  to  The  Christian  Century 
(Chicago)  inevitable  with  the  coming  of  peace  and  offer  to  the 
Church  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  them.  This  class  embraces 
those  out  of  the  Army  as  well  as  in  it,  especially  those  outside: 

"Multitudes  made  prisoners  of  their  usual  selves  during 
the  war  because  they  were  caught  up  in  the  wave  of  patriotism 
and  exalted  by  it  into  servants  of  a  gi'eat  cause.  Selfishness, 
habits  of  easy  spending,  the  coddling  of  luxuriousness,  profit- 
mongering,  class  hate,  loose  and  thoughtless  living,  and  all  the 
brood  of  self-loving,  habitual,  and  easy-going  habits  were  arrested 
and  the  better  self  put  in  stern  command  to  meet  the  emergency. 
This  was  not  true  of  all.  Some  made  mart  of  war  and  sought 
to  trade  on  the  morals  and  blood  of  their  fellow  men. 

"Now  war  is  over  and  the  prisoners,  the  real  permanent 
selves,  are  released  and  they  come  back  with  pent-up  energy. 
The  war-emotion  did  not  deepen  into  abiding  conviction;  it 
never  became  a  guiding  will  for  life.  Instead,  the  feeling  now 
is  that  the  loss  must  be  made  good.  The  bent-under  bough 
returns  with  a  swish  and  force  that  bode  no  good  to  him  who 
stands  in  the  way.  He  that  was  filthy  remains  filthy  still,  and 
the  very  experience  of  tense  emotion  to  which  the  natural  man 
was  subjected  becomes  a  dynamic  to  drive  harder;  the  unreason- 
ing feeling  that  carried  him  on  with  the  crowd  to  the  heights 
breaks  over  like  the  crest  of  a  tide  when  the  barrier  is  removed. 
The  emotional  dynamic  is  there,  but  it  is  suddenly  unleashed 
from  its  well-directed  course  and  left  to  waste  itself  upon  what- 
ever may  be  in  its  way.  Thus  heroic  soldiers  loot  as  they 
return  from  the  battle-field;  men  able  to  command  their  lives 
into  the  face  of  death  turn  with  like  determination  to  do  un- 
lawful things;  forces  mobilized  on  class  lines  for  war  gather 
their  hosts  for  a  class-war  upon  those  with  whom  they  have 
labored  under  war's  truce  for  the  time  being;  evils  prohibited 
as  a  war-measure  confidently  count  upon  returning  with  the 
"lid'  off  to  feed  the  riot  of  appetite  that  flows  like  an  ebb-tide 
back  from  the  front. 

"In  other  words,  the  accentuated  heroisms  of  Avar  do  not 
necessarily  promise  a  continuance  of  the  same  heroic  virtues 
in  times  of  peace.  Indeed,  they  may  bring  only  a  reversion 
from  them.  The  French  chauvinist  who  criticizes  the  league 
of  nations  idea  by  saying  the  dream  is  of  a  golden  age,  but  thati 
the  American  President  has  not  yet  done  the  eminently  neces- 
sary thing  of  creating  a  new  humanity  founds  his  criticism 
upon  a  fact.  When  war  is  upon  us  we  can  be  heroic  allies; 
as  soon  as  it  is  over  we  become  clamorous  nationalists.  We 
supprest  our  narrow  nationalism  to  meet  the  emergency,  but 
now  it  comes  back  with  a  whang.  We  adjourned  politics  to 
win  the  war,  but  now  it  comes  back  with  a  clamorous  cheap- 
ness that  pits  shallow  partizanship  against  the  high  ideals  for 
which  we  fought.  We  brought  capital  and  labor  together  in  a 
worthy  cooperation  to  feed  the  insatial)le  maw  of  war  and 
raised  production  to  unheard-of  levels,  but  now  we  hear  the 
ominous  growls  of  the  class-war  arising.  We  arose  to  high  levels 
of  promise  for  religioiis  unity,  and  now  the  very  committees 
appointed  to  arrange  the  fraternal  conferences  throw  the  levers 
into  the  wheels  and  obstruct  the  process.  We  jn-oliihiti'd  the 
liquor  traffic  to  save  the  waste  of  both  food  and  morale,  and 
now  the  brewers  are  Availing  to  gamble  millions  upon  a  campaign 
to  dcf(\it  permanent  prohibition  because  they  believe  the 
whole  crusade  will  suffer  this  type  of  a  reaction.  We  arose 
above  race  prejudice  and  fought  together  as  brothers,  and 
now  we  are  in  danger  of  so  indiscriminatingly  hating  the  Ger- 
man that  our  aversion  to  him  will  form  the  groundwork  for  a 
hate  of  any  race  that  crosses  our  pathway.  We  arose  to  high 
levels  of  self-abnegation  to  win  the  war;  will  we  return  now  to 
our  old  selves  determined  to  make  up  all  we  lost  by  the  sacrifice?" 
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FOR  INTERNATIONAL  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 

PEACE  SEEMS  TO  HAVE  OUTRUN  one  agency  for 
religious  reform  and  left  its  sponsors  unprepared  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  the  moment.  A  writer  in  The 
Watchman-Examiner  (New  York)  speaks  of  a  resolution  offered 
at  the  Atlantic  Cit.v  meeting  last  May  which  "aimed  at  mol)ilizing 
the  Christian  sentiment  of  this  country'  toward  the  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  conscience  in  all  matters  of  religious 
faith  as  having  a  fit  place  in  formal  international  thinking."  The 
resolution  went  to  the  executive  committee,  whose  members 
doubtless  thought  that  the  peace  table  would  not  so  soon  be 
set.  The  project  emanated  from  Baptist  sources,  and  con- 
templated the  action  of  Northern  and  Southern  Baptist  bodies 
in  harmony  with  other  church  assemblies,  possibly  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches,  in  petitioning  our  own  Peace  Com- 
missioners "to  present  to  the  Peace  Congress  the  need  of  inter- 
national understanding  on  the  subject  of  rehgious  freedom." 
Looldng  upon  religious  persecution  as  one  of  the  elements 
of  friction  that  hegets  war,  this  resolution  aimed  to  impress 
the  Congi'ess  with  the  need  of  removing  aU  such  so  far  as 
possible.  The  "WTiter  of  the  article,  Dr.  Edward  B.  Pollard, 
enlarges  on  the  matter,  which  may,  without  any  definite  action 
of  this  Baptist  body,  appear  as  a  subject  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence discussions: 

"Spme  features  of  religious  inequality,  it  might  be  conceded, 
are  purely  intranational.  The  question  of  whether  any  coun- 
try shall  support  an  established  church,  for  example,  or  whether 
public  taxes  shaU  be  levied  to  support  religious  schools,  would 
be  questions  for  each  Government  to  decide  for  itself,  however 
much  we  as  Baptists  may  think  such  arrange>ments  unjust. 
There  are  other  manifestations  of  religious  intolerance,  however, 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  may  well  be  a  matter  of  international 
cognizance.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  often  religious  persecu- 
tion is  immediately  connected  with  social  hatred,  and  that  such 
persecutions  have,  more  than  once  in  the  recent  past,  brought 
on  international  crises,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  religious 
wars  of  history.  The  persecution  of  Russian  Jews  only  a  few 
years  ago  caused  a  strained  relation  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  when  for  many  years  the  historic  friendship 
between  the  two  countries  had  been  noteworthy.  The  perse- 
cution of  the  Armenians  by  the  Turks  has  lieen  for  generations 
a  standing  international  scandal  that  could  not  be  wiped  out  by 
Russia  because  of  the  international  jealousies  of  European 
nations.  No  one  nation  should  be  allowed  to  take  such  offenses 
in  hand.  The  concert  of  nations  should  forbid  them.  Freedom 
of  conscience  is  as  legitimate  a  subject  for  international  agreement 
as  freedom  of  the  seas.  Of  course,  the  terms  must  be  inter- 
preted and  applied  in  such  a  way  as  international  statesmen 
may  deem  wise  and  practical.  But,  as  a  layman  in  the  law,  I 
can  see  no  good  reason  why  progress  may  not  be  made  at  this 
junctiu-e  in  the  spreading  of  a  doctrine  among  the  nations  which 
President  Eliot  has  declared  to  be  America's  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  government. 

"We  Baptists  have  had  an  honorable  part  in  this  matter  in 
the  past.  It  was  through  an  urgent  petition  of  Virginia  Bap- 
tists to  Washington,  and  of  repeated  influence  brought  upon 
Madison,  and  through  them  upon  the  new-born  Congress, 
that  religious  freedom  was  written  into  the  organic  law  of  this 
land  in  the  First  Amendment:  'Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  the  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof.'  I  think  God  has  enal^led  Baptists,  through  their 
native  principles  and  their  former  persecutions,  to  see  this  issue 
more  clearly  than  any  other  people,  and  to  feel  more  sensitivelj^ 
on  the  subject  than  most  others  can.  Is  it  not  altogether  pos- 
sible for  us  now  to  make  a  notable  contribution  to  the  world  in 
process  of  reconstruction  by  seeking  earnestly  to  have  this 
doctrine,  time-honored  among  us,  written  into  the  international 
constitution  of  the  new  world?  We  shoidd,  I  think,  be  missing 
a  great  opportunity  if  we  are  silent,  letting  the  matter  go  by 
default,  rather  than  letting  the  world  know  that  we  still  stand 
for  perfect  freedom  of  conscience  in  the  realm  of  religious  faith 
and  are  willing  to  aid  the  opprest  of  the  earth  in  their  fight 
for  spiritual  democracy. 

"Civil  and  religious  liberty  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
Governmental  democracy  without  spiritual  democracy  will 
be  only  a  shell.     A  free  non-conformist  conscience  functioning 


for  fifty  years  would  have  saved  Germany  from  international 
outlawry  and  the  whole  world  from  unmeasured  misery  and  loss." 

Contributory  to  his  argument  the  writer  quotes  from  an 
article  by  ex-President  Taft  in  The  Public  Ledger  (Philadelphia): 

"One  of  the  great  projects  of  this  Congress  of  Powers  at 
Versailles  is  to  set  up  independent  governments  in  these  terri- 
tories of  the  Russian-Jew  pale.  We  shall  be  derelict  in  ovu" 
duty  if  we  do  not  require,  as  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
these  new  repubUcs,  that  the  Jews  shall  have  as  great  religious 
freedom  as  they  have  in  the  United  States.  We  must  do  more. 
We  must  have  a  league  of  nations  to  see  to  it  that  such  funda- 
mental law  exacted  by  the  treaty  shall  be  enforced.  We  find 
full  precedent  for  such  provision  in  the  treaty  made  by  the 
Congress  of  Berlin." 

If  this  is  good  international  policy  toward  Hebrews  in  "the 
Russian-Jew  pale,"  says  Dr.  Pollard,  why  is  it  not  good  law  for 
Russian  Baptists,  for  Christian  Armenians  and  Persians,  and  the 
persecuted  peoples  in  every  pale? 


THE   JEWISH   BILL   OF   RIGHTS 

THE  IMMEMORIAL  PERSECUTIONS  suffered  by  the 
Jews  in  European  lands  have  moved  their  brethren  in 
the  New  World  to  send  a  delegation  to  the  Versailles 
Conference  to  demand  in  the  future  Peace  Treaty  a  clause 
securing  "equal  civil,  political,  religious,  and  national  rights." 
This  demand,  called  "the  Jewish  Bill  of  Rights,"  was  formulated 
at  the  recent  Congi-ess  of  American  Jews  held  in  Philadelphia, 
and  will  be  forwarded  by  nine  delegates  described  by  The  Amer- 
ican Hebrew  (New  York)  as  "representative  of  the  Jews  of 
America."  AU  of  the  commissioners,  save  one,  is  caUed  "an 
out-and-out  nationalist,"  the  Congress  itself  being  "overwhelm- 
ingly nationalistic  and  Zionistic."  The  BiU  of  Rights,  which  is 
its  outgroAvth,  requests  the  Peace  Conference  to  insert  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  certain  conditions  to  "the  creation  of  the  new 
or  enlarged  states  which  it  is  proposed  to  call  into  being."  It 
is  asked  that ' '  express  provision  be  made  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  such  states  before  they  shall  be  finally  recognized  as 
states,"  also  easing  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war  for 
securing  citizenship.  These  provisions  seem  to  consider  the 
situation  of  the  Jews  remaining  in  Eastern  Europe  as  well  as 
those  who  contemplate  future  citizenship  in  Palestine.  "Equal 
civil,  political,  religious,  and  national  rights"  are  sought  for  all 
citizens,  and  a  legal  provision  for  "the  principle  of  minority 
representation."  Freedom  of  language  is  demanded  and  the 
freedom  of  secular  pursuit  for  any  day  not  regarded  by  a  re- 
ligious sect  as  their  Sabbath.  The  Jewish  Bill  of  Rights  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Louis  Marshall  and  represents,  it  is  said,  "the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  several  different  committees  to  the 
number  of  fifty-two  individuals."  At  the  request  of  The  Amer- 
ican Hebrew,  Mr.  Marshall  elucidates  for  that  paper  certain 
aspects  of  the  resolutions,  beginning  ^vith  the  phrase  "national 
rights,"  wherein  it  is  assured  that  "all  citizens  of  the  several 
states  under  consideration  are,  without  distinction  as  to  race, 
nationality,  or  creed,  to  enjoy  equal  civil,  poUtical,  religious,  and 
national  rights."     He  goes  on: 

"The  latter  refer  to  the  rights  which  may  be  accorded  in  the 
respective  states  to  the  several  racial  groups  which  compose 
the  population.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing 
with  Eastern  European  conditions,  not  those  which  prevail 
in  the  United  States  or  in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  where  the 
populations  are  practically  homogeneous  and  where  the  term 
'national'  has  reference  to  a  political,  as  distinguished  from  an 
ethnical,  unit.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  me  instance 
Galicia.  Among  other  of  the  '  national  groups '  of  that  territory, 
using  the  plirase  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  given  to  it  in 
Galicia,  or  what  we  would  term  racial  groups,  are  Poles,  Ruthe- 
nians,  and  Jews. 

"It  is  contended  by  some  of  these  groups  that  they  are  entitled 
to  certain  rights,  which  may  be  called  cultural  or  communal  for 
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want  of  a  better  term.  It  is  their  belief  that  the  welfare  of  the 
state  and  the  happiness  of  its  people  will  be  best  promoted  by  the 
stimulation  of  the  several  racial  cultures.  It  is  not  for  us  in  the 
United  States  to  determine  the  wisdom  of  that  conception. 
It  is  one  that  has  entered  deeply  into  the  consciousness  of  these 
several  groups. 

"The  paragraph  to  which  you  have  referred  means  merely  that 
if  any  of  these  groups  is  accorded  national  rights  in  the  sense 
in  which  I  have  explained,  then  every  other  group  shall  have  an 
equal  claim  to  have  granted  to  it  the  same  character  of  national 
rights.  Hence  if  the  Ruthenians,  for  instance,  were  given  such 
rights,  then  if  the  Jews  desired  similar  rights  they  should  be 
accorded  to  them. 

"We  must  be  careful  not  to  permit  ourselves  to  judge  what  is 
most  desirable  for  the  people  who  live  in  Eastern  Europe  by  the 
standards  which  prevail  on  Fifth  Avenue  or  in  the  States  of 
Maine  and  Ohio,  where  a  different  horizon  from  that  which 
prevails  in  Poland,  Galicia,  the  Ukraine,  or  Lithuania  bounds 
one's  vision." 

A  novel  provision  is  the  one  taking  care  of  minority  represen- 
tation," about  which  Mr.  Marshall  writes: 

"That  is  a  subject  which  is  well  known  to  students  of  political 
science.  It  is  incorporated  in  the  constitutions  of  several  of  our 
States  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  charters  of  many  of  our  cities. 
It  means  that,  wherever  there  are  a  number  of  political  groups 
one  of  which  is  preponderating  in  numbers  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  enabled  to  prevail  at  any  election  that  may  be  held 
for  governmental  purposes,  and  the  minorities  would,  therefore, 
have  no  voice  in  the  affairs  of  government,  provision  is  made  to 
restrict  voters  in  the  exercise  of  their  franchise  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  may  not  be  enabled  to  select  all  of  the  public  officials 
chosen  at  a  particular  election. 

"Thus,  for  instance,  if  at  a  state,  district  or  municipal  elec- 
tion three  executive,  jvidicial,  or  legislative  officers  are  to  be 
chosen,  it  may  be  provided  that  no  voter  shall  be  permitted  to 
cast  a  ballot  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  officers  to  be  elected 
in  these  several  branches  of  government.  That  would  restrict 
the  preponderant  majority,  therefore,  to  the  election  of  two  of 
the  three  officers  to  be  chosen.  The  minority  or  minorities  would 
contend  among  themselves  for  the  election  of  the  third  of  these 
officers.  Consequently  the  minority  would  always  have  a  fair 
representation  and  an  opportunity  to  protect  itself  against  what 
might  become  the  tyranny  of  the  majority. 

"The  welfare  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  opportunity  of 
minorities  to  give  expression  in  public  affairs  to  their  principles 
and  to  protect  their  rights.  Therefore,  to  illustrate  once  more, 
if  in  Galicia  the  Poles  or  the  Ruthenians,  as  the  case  may  be, 
were  in  the  preponderating  majority,  the  group  having  the  largest 
number  could  elect  all  judges,  all  members  of  the  legislature, 
and  all  of  the  representatives  in  the  municipal  councils  under 
the  ordinary  rules  governing  elections.  If,  however,  the  prin- 
ciple of  minority  representation  were  adopted,  then  the  pre- 
ponderating group,  whether  it  be  Polish  or  Ruthenian,  could  only 
choose  two-thirds  of  the  officers  and  the  remaining  group  or 
groups  would  elect  the  other  third.  The  Jews,  being  in  the 
minority,  would  therefore  have  an  opportunity  to  protect  their 
rights  from  invasion  by  a  majority,  which  might  be  tempted  to 
disregard  the  rights  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a  voiceless 
minority." 

A  large  element  of  American  Jewry,  such  as  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations  and  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis,  will  not  be  represented  on  this  delegation, 
due,  says  The  American  Hebrew,  "to  a  series  of  unfortunate 
conditions": 

"Such  American  organizations  as  were  not  represented  in  the 
Congress  either  withdrew  voluntarily  or  did  not  participate 
actively  in  the  election  of  delegates.  The  work  of  the  Congress 
had  to  go  on,  and  did  go  on,  and,  it  might  be  said,  delegates  such 
as  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Sehiff,  Mr.  A.  Leo  Weil,  of  Pittsburg,  and 
several  others,  tho  forming  a  negligible  minority,  gave  repre- 
sentation to  the  groups  in  question. 

"  'The  Jewish  Bill  of  Rights'  is  the  expression  of  the  sentiment 
of  the  Jews  of  America  who  were  represented  by  their  delegates 
at  the  Congress.  If  thci  Jewish  delegates  from  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy,  with  whom  the  American  delegation  is  instructed  to 
cooperate,  concur  in  this  resolution,  the  Versailles  Conference 
will  surely  receive  it;  and,  if  a(loi)te(l  In  lolo,  and  ituide  part  of  tho 
constitutions  of  the  new  or  enlarged  countries,  secured  by 
efficient  guaranties  on  the  part  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
Jews  of  all  the  world  will  at  last  be  free. 


"The  Palestinian  resolution  was  acceptable  to  all  but  one 
of  the  delegates.  Mr.  A.  Leo  Weil,  tho  present  as  a  delegate 
of  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  probably  voiced  the  attitude 
toward  that  resolution  of  all  those  American  Jews  who  had 
no  representatives  in  the  Congress.  There  wiU  be  much  dis- 
cussion. The  phrase  '  A  Jewish  Commonwealth '  may  or  may  not 
be  synonymous  with  the  phrases  'A  Jewish  Nation'  or  'The 
Jewish  Homeland,'  carefully  omitted  from  the  resolution. 
At  any  rate,  considering  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Zionists 
among  the  delegates,  the  phrase  'Je'wish  Nation,'  excepting  the 
Yiddish-speaking  delegates,  was  hot  as  evident  in  the  speech- 
making  as  might  have  been  expected, 

"Strenuous  opposition  will  no  doubt  arise  against  the  speci- 
fication of  the  'World  Zionist  Organization'  in  this  resolution, 
from  certain  quarters.  We  shall  no  doubt  hear  much  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  resolution  committed  the  Congress  'to 
the  adoption,  recognition,  or  indorsement  of  any  general  theory 
or  philosophy  of  Jewish  life,  or  any  theoretical  principle  of  a 
racial,  political,  economic,  or  religious  character.'  Nevertheless, 
the  resolution  as  passed  will  stand.  It  goes  to  Versailles  as 
part  of  the  instructions,  to  the  American  delegation  to  the  Peace 
Conference." 

The  dissentient  body  of  Jews  referred  to  as  not  participating 
are  mainly  the  "Reform  Jews"  of  America  and  the  British  con- 
tingent known  as  the  League  of  British  Jews,  headed  by  such 
prominent  Englishmen  as  Claude  Montefiore.  Their  position  is 
stated  in  the  New  York  Times  by  Mr.  Simon  W.  Rosendale, 
former  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

"The  great  body  of  Reform  Jews  in  this  country  maintain 
that  they  are  Jews  by  religion  only  and  Americans  by  nationality. 

"Their  religion  is  concerned  with  the  state  only  to  the  same 
extent  to  which  all  other  denominations  share  the  common  aim 
of  praying  and  working  for  the  highest  welfare  of  one's  native 
or  adopted  country.  But  the  implications  of  a  Jewish  Palestine 
State  include  those  distasteful,  dangerous,  and  outworn  doctrines 
of  a  combination  of  Church  and  State  from  the  evils  of  which 
the  world  is  being  more  and  more  saved,  hence  they  neither  par- 
ticipate in,  nor  approve  of,  the  efforts  to  estabhsh  a  Jewish 
Palestine  State. 

' '  If  the  Reform  Jews  have  been  comparatively  silent  as  to  their 
attitude,  it  is  because  they  have  hitherto  regarded  the  con- 
troversy on  this  point  among  Jews  in  this  country  as  largely 
academic.  The  siibject,  however,  now  brought  into  the  lime- 
light discloses  radical  differences  between  Jews  on  the  subject 
of  nationalism.  These  variances  are  accentuated  by  recent 
occurrences  and  present  conditions.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter 
wholly  for  rabbis  or  for  theological  discussion.  It  is  a  practical 
question  whether  we  shall  stand  and  be  regarded  as  a  separate 
national  entity,  or,  asserting  our  Americanism,  declare,  as  the 
fact  is,  that  we  are  Jews  in  our  religion  only." 


CHURCH  ORNAMENTS  TO  BE  RETURNED— Reims  is  not 

permanently  despoiled.  Twenty  cases  of  church  ornaments, 
the  loot  of  German  soldiers,  have  been  started  on  a  round- 
about way  home.  But  Cardinal  Hartmann,'  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne,  who  is  the  agent  for  their  return,  wrings  from  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  no  very  enthusiastic  praise: 

"Cardinal  Hartmann,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  is  a  prudent 
personage.  When  the  British  troops  took  possession  of  the 
city  he  made  sure  that  they  would  not  set  eyes  on  certain  evi- 
dence of  German  sacrilege  in  France.  None  of  the  Allies  must 
be  allowed  to  see  tho  great  collection  of  religious  ornaments 
taken  by  German  soldiers  from  the  diocese  of  Reims  and  stored 
at  Cologne.  So  these  things,  filling  twenty  cases,  were  sent  to 
Switzerland.  They  are  at  Bern,  in  the  care  of  Bishop  Mag- 
Hone,  who  will  return  tliem  to  France.  How  or  why  Cardinal 
Hartmann  obtained  th(>m  he  has  not  said.  That  will  be  an 
interesting  story  when  it  is  told.  We  should  be  glad  to  beli(>ve 
that  he  was  solicitous  for  th(>  safety-  of  the  sacred  \essels,  and 
asked  the  German  military  authorities  to  preserve  them  and  let 
him  be  their  custodian.  It  would  be  pleasing  also  to  learn  that 
he  did  not  start  them  on  the  way  back  merely  because  Germany 
was  beaten  and  Cologne  occupied,  but  that  he  had  always 
intended  their  return  at  the  end  of  the  war.  That  would  tend 
to  soften  the  impression  made  by  his  attitude  toward  (^ardinal 
Mercier  and  his  defense  of  the  iuvasion  of  Belgium,  it  is  so 
far  good  that  some  of  the  German  loot  from  tlu>  Reims  Catliedral 
and  churches  will  be  restored,  tho  the  destruction  of  the  Cathedral 
itself  is  irreparable." 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


THAT  reveler  in  imagery,  the  perennial 
lover,  seems  not  to  have  changed  es- 
sentially wdth  the  generations,  if  we  are  to 
accept  the  evidence  offered  us  in  the  love- 
making  of  aboriginal  poets.  In  the  solu- 
tion of  the  lover's  eternal  problem,  "To 
what  shall  I  liken  my  beloved  to  do  her 
honor?"  the  Ojibway  singer  of  the  following 
song  might  put  to  shame  many  a  modern 
bard — and  that  in  the  very  form  of  the 
present  day,  vers  libre.  It  is  taken  from 
"The  Path  on  the  Rainbow,"  a  collection 
of  poems  from  the  lore  of  the  American 
Indians,  edited  by  George  W.  Cronyn 
and  published  by  Boni  &  Liveright, 
Xew  York. 

CALLING-ONE'S-OWN 

(An  Ojibway  Song)   . 

Awake!  flower  of  the  forest,  sky-treading  l)ird  of 

the  prairie. 
Awake!  awake!  wonderful  fawn-eyed   One. 
When  you  look  upon  me  I  am  satisfied ;  as  flowers 

that  drink  dew. 
The  breath  of  your  mouth   is   the  fragrance  of 

flowers  in  the  morning, 
Your  breath  is  their  fragrance  at  evening  in  the 

moon-of-fading-leaf. 
Do  not  the  red  streams  of  my  veins  rina  toward 

you 
As  forest-streams  to  the  sun  in  the  moon  of  bright 

nights? 
When  you  are  beside  me  my  lieart  sings :  a  branch 

it  is,  dancmg. 
Dancing  before  the  Wind-spirit  in  tlie  moon  of 

strawberries. 
When  you  frown   upon   me,    beloved,   my   heart 

grows  dark — 
A  shining  river  the  shadows  of  clouds  darken. 
Then  with  your  smiles  comes ^the  sim  and  makes 

to  look  like  gold 
Furrows  the  cold  wind  drew  in  the  water's  face. 
Myself!  behold  me!  blood  of  my  Ideating  heart. 
Earth   smiles — the   waters  smile — even   the  sky- 

of-clouds  smiles — but  1, 
I  lose  the  way  of  smiling  when  you  are  not  near, 
Awake!  awake!  my  beloved. 

Here  are  three  poems  on  the  loyalty  of 
love,  one  wi'itten  by  a  man  and  the  others 
by  women.  The  first  is  taken  from 
Geoffrev  Faber's  recent  volume,  "In  the 
Valley  ^f  Vision"  (Blaekwell,  Oxford), 
and  is  eminently 'characteristic  in  meter 
and  manner  of  this  English  poet: 

LOYALTY 

By  Geoffrey  Faber 

How  can  I  pray  for  Love,  remembering  yovi? 
Remembering  you   always,   when   I   would   forget 

you. 
When  I  go  alone  in  the  ijlaces  where  we  two 
Went    together;    you   seeking    to    escape,    and    I 

would  not  let  you. 

How  can  I  kneel  to  Love,  cruelest  tyrant? 

For  he  formed  of  you  a  god  in  my  eyes,  tho  you 

would  not. 
And  he  whetted  the  edge  of  my  heart,  and  made 

me  aspirant 
To  heaven  here,   you  only  consenting;  and   you 

could  not,  you  could  not! 

How  can  I  pursue  Love,  when  1   remember 
All  the  shame  and  all  the  tears   that  were  all  he 

gave  me? 
The  hope  of  April,  and  the  despair  of  Noveml;er, 
And  all  that  I  was,  before  and  after,  you  would 

not  have  me? 

And  yet  I  pray  for  Love,  kneel  to  him,  pursue 

him, 
Jklake  ready  for  him  the  hearth  and  hou.se  of  my 

being. 


And  strain  my  eyes,  if  jjerchance  afar  1  may  view 

him. 
And  know  all  my  life  will  be  nr.ught  beside  that 

moment  of  seeing. 

No  less  convincing  is  the  woman's  con- 
ception of  loyalty  in  this  poem  by  Angela 
Morgan,  which  we  take  from  a  collection 
of  her  poems  just  published  by  John  Lane 
Company  (New  York),  under  the  title 
"Forward,  Mafch!" 

CHOICE 

By  Angela  Morgan 

I'd  rather  have  the  thought  of  you 
To  hold  against  my  heart. 
My  spirit  to  be  taught  of  you 
With  west  winds  blowing, 
Than  all  the  warm  caresses 
Of  another  love's  bestowing. 
Or  all  the  glories  of  the  world 
In  which  you  had  no  part. 

I'd  rather  have  the  theme  of  you 

To  thread  my  nigiits  and  days, 

I'd  rather  have  the  dream  of  you 

With  faint  stars  glowing, 

I'd  rather  have  the  want  of  you. 

The  rich,  elusive  taunt  of  yoii 

Forever  and  forever  and  forever  unconfest 

Than  claim  the  alien  comfort 

Of  any  other's  breast, 

O  lover!     O  my  lover. 
That  this  should  come  to  me! 
I'd  rather  have  the  hope  for  you. 
Ah,  Love,  I'd  rather  grope  for  you 
Witliin  the  groat  abyss 
Than  claim  another's  kiss — 
Alone  I'd  rather  go  my  way 
Throughout  eternity. 

And  here  is  still  another  brand  of  loyalty, 
from  the  current  number  of  Contemporary 
Verse: 

TO   YOU 

By  Beatrice  W.  Ravenel 

Because  1  loved  you  not  nor  let  you  speak. 

Your  silence  in  my  memory  sings. 
Like  God.  yoiu-  patience,  obstinate  and  meek, 

Waits  at  the  lieart  of  things. 

A  still,  strong  purpose  you,  a  hoarded  light 
(Against  yom'  day  yoiu-  watch  you  keep). 

Shadow  and  silence,  things  most  exquisite. 
The  condolence  of  sleep. 

And  when   life  falls  from   I'ound   me,   leaves  me 
stark. 

Only  a  bhnd  need  through  and   tlu-ough. 
As  wounded  beasts  crawl  off  to  lind  the  dark, 

I  know  my  way  to  you. 

Another  lyric  from  Miss  Morgan's 
^  olume  just  mentioned  celebrates  a  mystic 
reunion  of  lovers: 

YOU  HAVE  COME  BACK 

By  Angela  IVIorg.\n 

You   have   come  back   to   me,   who   seemed   for- 
saken. 
You  have  come  back,  through  all   the  gates  of 
grief; 
No  sign  to  show  the  path  your  steps  have  taken 
Over  the  plains  of  wo,  to  my  reUef. 

You  have  come  back!     The  slirouded  hills  awaken. 
The  dim  and  dusty  grass  puts  forth  a  flame. 

And  sullen  trees  with  ecstasy  are  shaken 
To  sing  yoiu"  name. 

Nor  look,  nor  word  across  the  day  is  uttered 
To  span  the  silence  reaching  stern  and  far. 

Yet,  Dear,  your  message  to  my  heart  has  fluttered 
Like  a  swift-falling  star. 


0  Love,  what  miracle  hath  wrouglit  this  madness 
For  us,  whose  frozen  hearts  so  long  were  dumb? 

Dreaming,  I  heard  the  first  far  note  of  gladness; 
Through  corridors  of  sleep  I  saw  you  come. 

Now  through  the  night  my  soul  shall   seek  its 
mating, 

Swift  as  a  bird  to  the  appointed  nest. 
To  find  the  blessedness  that  knows  no  sating 

In  the  endiu-ing  haven  of  your  breast. 

This  delightful  bit  of  picturing  is  one 
of  several  short  love-lyrics,  done  with 
much  delicacy,  in  Ma.x  Eastman's  volume, 
"Colors  of  Life"  (Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New 
York) : 

HOURS 

By  AIax  Eastman 

Hours  when  I  love  you  are  like  tranquil  pools. 

The  liquid  jewels  of  the  forest,  wh.ere 

The  hunted  nmner  dips  his  hand,  and  cools 

His  fevered  ankles,  and  the  ferny  air 

Comes  blowmg  softly  on  his  heaving  breast. 

Hinting  the  sacred  mystery  of  rest. 

Walter  Prichard  Eaton  has  a  word  to 
say  for  friendship,  and  his  figure  is  a  vast 
and  satisfying  one.  The  philosophic  com- 
fort of  his  final  cotiplet  will  be  welcomed 
by  those  who  are  at  all  practised  in  the 
noble  art  of  being  a  friend.  We  qtiote 
from  his  book  "Echoes  and  Realities," 
published  by  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
New  York: 

MY  FRIEND 

By  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 

The  friend  I  love  is  like  the  sea  to  me. 
With  spacious  days  of  large  tranquillity 
When  on  my  heart  his  wordless  comforts  lie. 
As  on  the  utter  sea-rim  rests  the  sky; 
And  like  the  sea  for  wrath  he  is,  and  strong 
To  laimcli  his  surges  on  the  cliffs  of  Wrong; 
But  mQst  I  love  liim  for  his  deep-sea  spell 
Of  ungTiessed  secrets  that  he  may  not  tell : 
So  I  have  seen  him  stand  and  look  afar 
Beyond  the  twilight  to  the  evening  star. 
And  hke  the  ocean's  haunting  lure  to  me. 
Deep  in  his  eyes  I  read  a  mystery: — 
For  he  whose  soul  we  fathom  to  the  end 
Becomes  our  servant  then,  and  not  our  friend. 

A  love-poem  from  the  same  collection: 

WHAT  HAVE  I  BROUGHT? 

By  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 

What  have  I  brought  you,  dear. 

Who  gave  me  love  and  strength  and  counsel 

wise. 
And  girt  me  for  my  high  emprise? 

1  come  before  you  bowed  with  fear. 

I  have  so  little  done 

Of  all  I  dreamed  to  do  in  pay. 
And  evening  shadows  dusk  the  day. 

To  warn  the  laggard  of  the  faihng  sun. 

Will  you  at  twilight  stand 

Against  the  West,  Uke  my  avenging  Fate, 

To  bar  the  thrice-desired  gate, 
A  flaming  sword  in  your  soft  hand? 

.\h,  no.  not  that,  dear  heart! 

The  close-companioned,  strivmg  years. 

The  closer  comradeship  of  tears. 
You  will  not  put  away  for  baser  part — 

Nor  coxint  the  fame  you  missed 

Against  the  glory  of  the  love  you  foimd, 

That  folded  you  forever  roimd 
In  silences  where  angels  kissed. 

Just  for  that  love  I  bore. 

Who  gave  naught  else  but  love  to  thee. 

You  will  be  very  kind  to  me. 
And  stretch  your  waiting  arms  from  Kden's  door. 
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The  DisstonTrade  Mark  Means  Quality 


THE  Disston  Trade  Mark  means  just  this: 
"T'his  saw  or  tool  is  Jirst  quality  and  so 
guaranteed.  It  was  made  with  conscience 
as  well  as  skill.  The  materials  in  it  are  the  finest 
of  their  kind.  The  workmanship  is  the  finished 
craftsmanship  of  seventy-eight  years'  experience — 
and  constant  effort  toward  perfection. ' '  It  says  that 
to  a  man,  the  earnest  effort  of  the  whole  Disston 
force  is  back  of  every  manufacturing  motion. 

Carpenters  and  woodworkers,  whose  best  work 
Is  produced  only  by  the   best  tools,    realize  the 


value   of    Disston    Quality.     The    Disston    Saw, 
therefore,  is  T/ie  Saw  Most  Carpenters  Use. 

In  our  own  plant,  we  make  every  pound  of 
steel  used  in  Disston  Saws  and  Tools.  And 
every  foot  of  wood  used  in  Disston  Saw-handles 
is  seasoned  in  the  open  for  three  years.  Look 
for  the  Disston  Trade  Mark  on  the  saws  and 
tools  you  buy.  Find  it  and  you'll  know  that 
your  money  can  buy  no  better.  Disston  Saws 
and  Tools  are  sold  by  good  hardware  dealers  the 
world  over. 


Chicago 


Send  today  for  the  free  Disston  Handbook  on  Saws,  and  learn 
how  to  select,   use  and  care  for  Disston  Saws  and  Tools. 

The  saw  most  carpenters  use 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

CANADIAN    WORKS:    TORONTO,   CANADA 
Cincinnati  Boston  San  Francisco  New  Orleans  Memphis 

Portland,  Ore.  Bangor,  Me.  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Sydney,  Australia 
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RECONSTRUCTION  -  PROBLEMS 

"NATIOJSS  in  Rebirth" — a  series  of  articles  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 

especially  designed  for  High  School  Use 


THE    CZECHO-SLOVAK   REPUBLIC 


ONE  NEW  REPUBLIC  IN  EUROPE  — The  birth  cer- 
tificate of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  every 
American  knows,  is  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
dated  July  4,  1776.  Likewise  a  Declaration  of  Independence, 
by  its  Provisional  Government,  is  the  birth  certificate  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  dated  at  Paris,  October  18,  1918,  and 
signed  by  Prof.  Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  as  Prime  Minister  and 
Minister  of  Finance;  Gen.  Dr.  JNIilan  R.  Stefanik,  Minister  of 
National  Defense;  Dr.  Edward  Benes,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  of  Interior.  Since  that  date  Professor  Masaryk 
was  elected  President  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  and 


sailed  for  Europe  to  assume 
office  at  Prague,  the  ancient 
and  beautiful,  as  we  have 
known  it,  and  now  among 
the  newest  of  modern  in- 
dependent capitals.  When 
his  election  was  announced 
President  Masaryk  was  in 
New  York,  and  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  New  York 
World  he  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing in  part: 

"  The  Czecho-Slovak  State 
wiU  contain  the  Bohemian 
countries,  Bohemia,  Mor- 
avia, and  Silesia,  and  Slo- 
vakia of  northern  Hungary. 
The  Roumanians  and  the 
Jugo-Slavs  will  be  united 
and  the  Italians  will  be  re- 
deemed. Austria  -  Hungary 
will  be  reduced  to  German 
Austria  and  the  Magyars. 
Russia  and  the  Balkans  must 
be  reorganized,  and  there  is 
no  longer  any  room  for  the 
Turks  in  Europe. 

"We  are  working  for  true 
internationalism.  We  want 
no  Chinese  wall  around  the 

liberated  nations.  Mankind  itself  must  be  liberated,  as  your 
President  Wilson  has  said.  That  is  not  only  an  American  prin- 
ciple, but  the  principle  of  all  humanity." 

THE  FIRST  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CZECHO-SLOVAK  RE- 
PUBLIC—  On  March  6,  1850,  was  born  of  a  poor  family  in 
the  town  of  Hadonin  (Coding)  in  Moravia  the  President  of 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Thomas  G.  Masaryk.  Having  passed  through 
the  primary  school,  he  was  "'apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith,"  we 
learn  from  The  New  Europe  (London,  November  28,  1918),  in  an 
article  contributed  as  a  Czech  tribute  by  one  of  his  compatriots. 
Taking  up  later  a  student's  career,  he  passed  the  examinations 
of  a  gymnasium,  whence  he  entered  the  University  of  Vienna. 
From  Vienna  he  went  to  Leipzig.  In  1879  he  became  privat- 
dozent  in  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  In  1882  he 
was  nominated  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Prague.  PubUc  attention  became  focused  on  him  as  a  man  of 
great  learning,  well  informed  on  "all  contemporary  ideas  and 
movements,  whether  philosophical,  literary,  political,  or  social," 
and  he  began  to  "facilitate  the  spread  of  all  such  movements  in 
Bohemia."  In  1891  Professor  Masaryk  was  elected  as  a  deputy 
to  the  Parliament  of  Vienna,  where  his  denunciation  of  the 
Viennese  bureaucrats  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  of  the 
policy   toward   the   Servian  Croats  "earned   him   the   hatred   of 


A   NEW   STATE    ON   EUROPE'S   MAP 

The  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  consists  of  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Silesia,  and  Slovakia.  To  the  north  of  them  lies  a  section  of  Ger- 
many and  Poland.  To  the  southeast  Hungary.  To  the  south 
Austria.  To  the  west  Germany,  with  Bavaria  southwest  of  Bohemia. 
East  and  southeast  of  Bohemia  we  find  Moravia.  East  and 
southeast  of  Moravia  Slovakia.  North  of  Moravia  and  south  of 
Poland  we  find  Silesia. 

The  new  State  will  have  a  population  of  between  9,000,000  and 
12,000,000  and  will  measure  in  extent  about  50,000  English 
square  miles. 

Of  about  9,000,000  population,  6,750,000  are  Czechs  (Bohe- 
mians and  Moravians)  and  about  2,250,000  are  Slovaks.  (These 
figures  can  be  considered  only  as  approximate.  Czecho-Slovak 
authorities  charge  that  Austro-Hungarian  tabulation  has  not  been 
beyond  question.) 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
recognized  the  Czecho-Slovak  nation  as  a  belligerent  in  the  early 
autumn  and  its  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  in  Paris 
October  18,  1918. 

The  first  President  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  is  Prof. 
Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  who  has  long  been  well  informed  on  all 
contemporary  ideas  and  movements,  whether  philosophical,  literary, 
political,  or  social.  He  was  born  on  March  6,  1850,  of  a  poor  family 
in  Moravia,  and  was  for  a  time  apprenticed  as  a  blacksmith. 


the  German- Austrians."  Two  years  later  he  resigned  his  seat 
because  he  had  become  painfully  aware  of  the  "weakness  of 
Czech  national  policy,"  and  we  read  that  he — 

"Decided  first  to  elaborate  a  national  program  for  the  Czechs 
which  would  put  them  in  a  better  position  to  resist  attack.  The 
problem,  of  the  small  nations  began  to  haunt  him.  He  never 
ceased  preaching  that  a  small  nation  which  found  itself  in  the 
difficult  position  of  the  Czechs  must  work  assiduously  and 
laboriously,  little  by  little,  in  all  departments  of  social  life  in 
order  to  develop  its  culture  to  the  highest  intellectual,  moral, 
and  material  level.     It  was  only  thus  that   they  could  hope 

to  insure  their  existence  and 
■maintain  their  individuality 
in  face  of  an  adversary  as 
powerful,  numerically  and 
materially,  as  the  German 
nation.  Above  all,  he  fought 
against  the  old  methods  of 
nationalist  agitation,  which 
consisted  in  merely  super- 
ficial opposition  to  German 
influences,  in  unreasoning 
praise  of  everything  Czech, 
and  in  basing  all  hopes  for 
the  future  upon  the  glorifi- 
cation of  Bohemia's  past.  He 
never  hesitated  before  what 
he  considered  to  be  the  truth ; 
he  was  not  afraid  to  tell  it  to 
the  people  even  when  it  was 
painful,  and  he  fought  with 
his  whole  strength  against 
false  patriotism  in  aU  its 
manifestations.  Thus,  some 
time  after  his  arrival  at 
Prague,  he  challenged  the 
manuscripts  of  Koniginhof 
and  Grilneberg,  which  were 
considered  by  Czech  patriots 
of  the  old  school  to  be 
ancient  national  relics,  prov- 
ing that  the  Czech  nation 
already  attained  a  high  level 
of  culture  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries.  With 
the  aid  of  some  philological 
experts,  and  by  means  of 
sociological  criticism  and  historical  analysis,  he  was  able  to 
prove  the  falsity  of  these  documents,  and  to  declare  that  the 
culture,  the  policy,  and  the  traditions  of  a  nation  could  never 
rest  upon  a  forgery.  From  this  moment  he  was  always  regarded 
as  a  tireless  champion  of  the  truth,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  the  great 
moral  influence  which  he  wielded  throughout  his  life  in  aU  sec- 
tions of  the  Czech  people." 

Professor  Masaryk's  eyes  were  always  turned  to  the  practical 
side  of  things.  He  founded  reviews  and  libraries,  encouraged 
the  pubbcation  of  foreign  works,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
knowledge  of  all  other  European  nations.  It  was  under  his 
auspices  that  EngHsh,  French,  and  Russian  literature  became 
familiar  to  the  Czechs,  into  whose  mother  tongue  he  had  Mrs. 
Browning's  "Aurora  Leigh"  translated.  Among  EngUsh  authors 
his  favorite  is  Charlotte  Bronte. 

CZECHO-SLOVAK  DECLARATION— Our  close  relation  to 
the  rebirth  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  nation  is  discovered  in  their 
declaration  in  Paris,  on  October  18,  1918,  which  was  made 
because — 

"At  this  grave  moment,  when  the  Hohenzollerns  are  offering 
peace  in  order  to  stop  the  victorious  advance  of  the  Allied 
armies  and  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  Austria-Hungary 
and    Turkey,    and    when   the    Hapsburgs    are    promising   the 

(Continued  on  page  88) 
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The  Day  rf  Firing  Boilers  by  Hand  is  Past 

Hand  firing  boilers  in  most  industrial  plants  is  tremendously  wasteful.     It  is  almost 

impossible  to  get  complete  combustion  by  hand  firing,  and  this  results  in  a  big  percentage  of  fuel 
waste.  Besides,  hand-fired  furnaces  require  competent  operators,  which  are  high-priced  and 
hard  to  get.     Both  of  these  problems — and  others,  too — are  solved  completely  by  the 
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This  highly  efficient,  patented  equipment  puts  an  end  to  wasted 
fuel  by  getting  the  very  last  unit  of  heat  out  of  each  ton  of  coal.  It 
saves  as  high  as  30%  of  coal  and  80%  of  labor,  in  comparison  with 
hand-fired  methods. 

The  LACLEDE-CHRISTY  STOKER  saves  fuel  because  its 
distinctive,  patented  construction  insures  completeness  of  com- 
bustion. It  puts  the  maximum  of  generated  heat  intlw  boiler,  thereby 
saving  a  big  percentage  of  the  heat  energy  that  in  ordinary  furnaces 
goes  up  the  chimney! 

The  LACLEDE-CHRISTY  STOKER  cuts  the  cost  of  fuel  in 
another  way:  it  enables  you  to  use  coals  of  a  grade  far  below  what 
}'ou  have  been  using.    And  it  eliminates  the  smoke  problem  entirely. 

The  degree  to  which  the  LACLEDE-CHRISTY  STOKER  saves 
labor  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  one  man  per  shift  can  care 
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for  a  battery  of  a  half  dozen  boilers  — ■  and  do  it  far  better  than  six 
or  seven  men  could  by  hand  firing. 

.  The  LACLEDE-CHRISTY  STOKER  has  plenty  of  reserve 
capacity,  responding  instantly  to  the  demands  of  peak  loads.  It 
requires  no  auxiliary  draft  equipment.  It  is  a  time-tested  device 
that  is  already  saving  money  for  scores  of  well-known  concerns,  and 
will  prove  beyond  a  doubt  the  most  profitable  piece  of  equipment 
you  ever  installed  in  your  own  plant. 

Peace  did  not  end  either  the  fuel,  labor,  or  transportation  prob- 
lems by  far.  Coal  must  be  conserved.  What's  more,  the  gigantic 
problems  of  reconstruction  demand  every  bit  of  energy  you  can 
put  forth.  So  take  the  step  now  that  will  help  insure  maximum 
efficiency  in  your  plant,  and  send  for  the  full  facts  about  the 
LACLEDE-CHRISTY  STOKER.  We  can  save  you  money.  Let 
us  show  you  how.     Send  back  the  coupon  today. 


LACLEDE-CHRISTY,    ST.  LOUIS,   MO. 

Sales  offices  in  the  centers  of  the  Bituminous  Fuel  Territory 
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ITALY'S   GREAT  GIFT  TO   FRANCE 

Tilley,  .\rthur.  The  Dawn  of  the  French  Re- 
naissance. 8vo,  pp.  xxvi-636.  Cambridge:  The 
University  Press.  New  York:j  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$8.25.     Postage,  18  cents. 

Out  of  an  "IntroductorA'  Essay"  bear- 
ing on  the  author's  "Literature  of  the 
French  Renaissance"  has  grown  this  un- 
usually worthful  and  imposing  volume. 
It  involved  a  survey  of  the  sources  of  the 
Renaissance  in  France  as  traced  in  the 
homeland  of  that  movement — Italy.  There 
was  necessary  a  discrimination  between^ 
the  parts  individuals  and  localities  playea 
in  the  particular  urge  and  elements  of  the 
entire  development.  And  then,  naturally, 
there  followed  discussion  of  the  influence 
each  e.xerted  and  the  character  each  element 
assumed  in  the  new  home.  The  result 
is  an  orderly  and  scholarly  arrangement 
in  which  each  item  falls  naturally  into  its 
place  in  the  completed  narrative.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  contents  of  the  exposition  here 
furnished  exhibits  the  mastery  of  the 
material  in  hand  and  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  treatment. 

Part  I.,  "France  and  Italy,"  is  in  five 
chapters — sketching  first  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance, then  proceeding  to  Premonitions 
of  the  French  Renaissance  (the  House  of 
Valois  from  Charles  V.  to  Louis  XL),  the 
Expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  (to  Italy),  the 
French  Occupation  of  Milan,  and  the 
France  of  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII. 
Part  II.,  "The  Renaissance  of  Letters," 
treats  of  the  Study  of  Latin  (Robert 
Gaguin  and  Josse  Radius  Ascensius), 
Jacques  Lefevre  d'Etaples,  the  Study  of 
Greek  (Aleandro,  Bude,  and  Erasmus), 
Humanism  in  the  Provinces,  and  French 
Poetry  and  Prose.  Part  III.,  "The 
Renaissance  in  Art,"  devotes  two  chapters 
to  architecture,  two  to  sculpture,  and  one 
to  painting.  There  is  also  a  summary,  or 
retrospect.  Twenty-three  plates  and  a 
frontispiece  illustrate  the  volume,  which 
is  furnished  with  a  detaiiled  table  of  con- 
tents and  completed  with  an  excellent 
index.  Such  is  the  plan.  What  of  the 
execution? 

The  beginning  is  most  alluring.  One 
will  go  far  before  finding  so  excellent  a 
pastel  of  Petrarch  as  the  first  ten  pages 
furnish.  The  spirit  of  the  man,  his  in- 
stinct for  historical  inquiry,  his  individual- 
ism checked  by  admiration  for  the  really 
illustrious,  his  services  to  the  vernacular, 
which  made  him  "the  first  modern  man 
of  letters,"  the  "rock"  from  which  flowed 
the  Renaissance  waters,  all  receive  justice 
in  this  well-written  introduction.  And 
here  Mr.  Tilley  makes  his  fundamental 
distinction  (sight  of  which  he  never  loses), 
the  distinction  between  humanism  and  the 
Renaissance.  The  latter  is  the  broad 
river  of  which  the  former  was  one  of 
several  channels.  Thus  happily  begun, 
our  author's  survey  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance's course — ^necessaHly  brief  as  merely 
introductory  to  his  real  subject — passes 
swiftly  but  surely  over  the  high  peaks. 
Pope  Nicholas  V.,  patron  of  the  learned, 
the  Florentine  art  of  Alberti,  Valle,  and 
Pius  II.,  science  wath  Toscanelli  and  da 
Vinci,  Pico  della  Mirandola,  the  thirst  for 
literature,  art,  and  knowledge  in  the  new 
Italy — these  pass  quickly  but  in  high  light 
before  the  reader's  eye. 

One  gets,  after  this,  a  view  of  the  transi- 
tion of  art-appreciation  from  Italy  to 
France  in  the  description  of  the  patronage 


and  collections  of  the  house  of  Valois, 
beginning  with  Charles  V.  (1364-80),  whose 
Hbrary  contained  1,100  volumes  (manu- 
scripts, of  course),  and  continuing  with 
Louis  de  Bourbon  (died  1410)  and  Louis 
XI. — a  patron  and  encourager  of  learning 
rather  than  a  collector.  This  brought  a 
flood  of  scholars  and  artizans  into  France 
whose  influence  was  soon  manifest.  Then 
in  1494  Charles  VIII.  crossed  the  Alps, 
and,  returning,  brought  with  him  treasures 
in  tapestries,  pictures,  and  marbles.  If 
Charles  staj^ed  only  fourteen  months  in 
Italy,  Louis  XII.  occupied  Milan  twelve 
years  and  a  half,  Italian  incitation  became 
pressing,  and  Tours  meanwhile  became  the 
art  center  of  France. 

With  scholars,  artists,  and  artizans 
flocking  in  under  these  conditions,  how  the 
Renaissance  in  letters,  arts,  and  hand- 
icrafts domesticated  itself  is  at  once 
discernible.  Printing  as  represented  by 
d'Etaples,  Greek  by  Aleandro  and  Erasmus 
(we  must  remember  that  Flanders  and 
France  Avere  closely  connected),  poetry  by 
Jean  Marot  and  Jean  Lemaire,  architec- 
ture by  Fra  Giacondo,  sculpture  by  Jacques 
Morel,  and  painting  by  David  and  Fouquet, 
became  naturalized  and  then  native.  How 
all  this  came  about,  how  the  movement 
localized  itself  variously,  the  monuments 
it  reared,  its  results  in  buildings,  ecclesias- 
tical, civil,  manorial,  and  domestic — form 
the  burden  of  IMr.  Tilley's  narrative. 
Not  only  men  but  cities,  not  merely  artists 
but  their  productions  and  influence,  claim 
attention  in  a  story  entirely  consecutive 
and  interlinked,  yet  with  so  constant 
change  of  subject  and  scene  as  not  to  grow 
wearisome. 

We  must  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most 
important  books  of  the  year.  We  find 
relief  in  turning  to  it  from  the  strain  of  war- 
literature.  Not,  however,  for  consecutive 
reading  should  we  recommend  it.  Rather 
it  is  for  the  spare  hour,  to  read,  ponder, 
and  digest,  a  book  informing  and  satisfying, 
a  volume  to  fall  back  upon. 

AN  UNUSUAL  BOOK  OF  TRAVEL 

Beebe,  William.  Jungle  Peace.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.     .$1.^5.     PosUge,  16  cents. 

The  author  of  this  remarkable  book  is 
Curator  of  Birds  at  the  New  York  Zoologi- 
cal Park  and  Director  of  the  Tropical 
Research  Station  in  British  Guiana.  He 
is  not  merely  a  wide-awake  naturalist,  but 
a  literary  artist  A\hose  style  is  refreshing. 
He  takes  the  reader  Avith  him  into  the 
joy  of  life  as  few  naturalists  have  learned 
how  to  do,  thereby  making  a  lasting  con- 
tribution to  good  literature.  Leaving  the 
horrors  of  war  in  northern  France,  Mr. 
Beebe  flies  over  New  York  in  an  aeroplane, 
telling*  us  of  its  thrill;  but  as  winter  ap- 
proaches he  seeks  the  quiet  depths  of  the 
tropical  jungle.  Life  on  shipboard  is 
never  tedious  or  uninteresting,  for  he 
spends  his  time  in  the  crow's-nest,  where 
the  views  are  -wide  and  free;  or  he  lashes 
himself  to  the  anchor  just  aboA^e  the  water, 
where  he  Avatches  the  flying  fish  and  revels 
in  the  deep  blues  and  greens  of  the  southern 
sea.  For  houA  he  paces  the  deck  grap- 
pling for  the  sargasso  weed  through  Avhich 
the  steamer  plows  its  way.  Detached  by 
storms  from  its  home  on  the  coast  of 
Central  America,  the  sargasso  is  borne 
northward  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  bringing 
with  it  manv  forms  of  new  and  fascinating 


life.  As  the  water  gradually  chills,  this 
life  drops  off,  until  finally  the  weed  itself 
dies  and  sinks  to  its  final  resting-place 
in  the  far  depths  of  the  Atlantic. 

There  are  many  guide-book  accounts  of 
the  enchanting  little  islands  of  the  West 
Indies,  but  who  has  giA^en  us  their  soul? 
We  wish  that  Mr.  Beebe  would  AATite  of 
them  at  length,  for  there  is  eAddence  that 
he  woidd  be  successful.  He  glA^es  us  little 
sketches  of  the  charm  of  butterfly-collect- 
ing, of  chasing  lizards,  of  seashore  reveries, 
and  of  the  Avonderful  sunsets  which  paint 
the  sides  of  the  veh'ety  tropics.  In  Guiana 
the  roads  afford  a  continuous  vista  of 
brilliant,  variegated  color,  and  the  dense, 
green  jungle  is  the  home*of  rare  birds  and 
animals.  Here  are  found  the  most  im- 
usual  trees  and  flowers,  compelling  one's 
continual  admiration;  and  here  is  the 
butterfly-hunter's  paradise.  Mr.  Beebe 
recounts  many  of  his  expeditions  in  search 
of  specimens,  one  of  which  was  at  New 
Amsterdam,  where  he  observed  and  photo- 
graphed a  very  remarkable  and  unc^ommon 
bird,  the  hoazin.  He  Avatched  the  young 
hoazins  creeping,  climbing,  diving,  and 
swimming,  in  a  few  minutes  going  through 
the  evolutionary  processes  by  means  of 
which  birds  haA'e  gradually  attained  their 
present  development.  EAddently  these 
weird  examples  of  prehistoric  days  Avill 
make  a  profound  impression  on  any 
ornithologist  who  is  privileged  to  observe 
them.  ~  In  AVTiting  of  the  customs  of  the 
natives,  Mr.  Beebe  shows  the  same  poetic 
and  unusual  point  of  view,  conveying  to 
us  a  truer  picture  of  their  life  than  that 
with  which  we  were  familiar.  At  New 
Amsterdam  he  found  an  old  library  rich 
with  ancient  and  forgotten  volumes,  beauti- 
fully preserved,  but  never  consulted.  A 
research  station  Avas  established  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  jungle  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society,  and 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  had  encouraged 
the  enterprise,  A'isited  it  with  his  wife, 
taking  many  interesting  trips  in  the 
jungle.  The  success  attending  Mr.  Beebe's 
Avork  at  Kalacoon  laboratory  is  a  demon- 
stration of  the  economy  and  practicability 
with  which  scientific  Avork  may  be  carried 
on  in  the  tropics  bA-  men  from  the  temprr- 
atf  regions.  His  plan  has  been  not  merely 
to  collect  specimens  for  shipment,  but  to 
photograph  and  to  study  tropical  life  in 
its  home.  A  Aery  interesting  account  is 
given  of  the  c;itting  of  a  ncAv  trail  from 
the  A\ilderness  laboratory  through  the 
terrible  tangle  of  recent  vegetation  to  a 
cool,  dim  trail  Avhich  penetrates  the 
primeA'al  jungle.  We  are  told  hoAv  a  giant 
bushmaster  snake,  a  deadly  terror  of  the 
tropics,  was  captured  aliA^e  for  shipment 
to  the  NcAv  York  Zoological  Park.  Uni- 
A-ersally  feared  is  the  army  ant,  which 
attacks'  with  great  ferocity  in  countless 
numbers.  One  of  their  marauding  expedi- 
tions is  given  in  detail,  and  Ave  learn  that 
tht^ir  marvelous  aetiAnties  are  directed 
through  their  sensitive  antennae  rather 
than  by  sight,  for  they  are  totally  blind. 
Nature  has  painted  the  birds  of  the  jungle 
with  every  shade  and  hue  that  astonish 
the  eye,  while  their  A^oices  are  sharp  and 
incisive  to  the  ear.  On  one  occasion  Mr. 
Beebe  kept  daily  watch  for  a  Aveek  of  a 
tree  which  Avas  visited  by  a  multitude  of 
birds  that  feasted  on  its  berries.  He  tells 
us  that  flocks  consisting  of  many  A^arit'ties 
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Out  War  Eecord 

Now  that  the  war  is  won — and  the  voluntary  censorship  which  was  so  loy- 
ally observed  by  America's  war  industries  has  been  lifted — we  take  pride  and 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  following  teibulation  of  the  Heine  Water  Tube  Boilers, 
hich,  a!  the  call  of  the  Government,  were  supplied  by  our  plants  at  St.  Louis, 


Mo.,  and  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


340,210  H.P.  installed  in  Allied  Ships 

1,473  H.P.  installed  in  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  Power  Plants 

4,017  H.P.  installed  in  U.  S.  Arsenals 

4,165-  H.P.  installed  in  U.  S.  Hospitals 

5,547  H.P.  installed  in  U.  S.  Railroads 

1,000  H.P.  installed  in  U.  S.  Railroads  in  France 
71,844  H.P.  installed  in  munition   plants  and  other  factories 

, eneaeed  on  war  work 

428,256  H.P.— Total 


igage 


The  same  high  standard  of  efficiency  which  the  Government  demanded — 
the  same  speedy  production  and  delivery — are  now  offered  to  all  users  of 
power  boilers.  Our  Engineering  Department  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  you 
regarding  your  power  needs. 

Heine  Safety  Boiler  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Shoe 


-St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Offices  in  principal  cities 


Plant  No.  2,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 
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travel  over  the  jungle  for  days,  keeping 
together  by  means  of  low  calls,  and  appar- 
ently enjoying  the  sociability.  No  place 
in  the  world  is  so  full  of  diversified  life  as 
the  tropical  jungle.  On  leaving  for  New 
York  the  author  scraped  tour  square  feet 
of  jungle  mold  into  his  bag  for  examination 
at  leism'e  on  shipboard.  In  it  he  dis- 
co'S'ered  a  thousand  organisms  plainly 
visible  to  the  eye,  and  he  estimated  that 
over  six  biUion  creatures  are  in  the  jungle 
floor  of  every  square  mile! — an  inconceiv- 
able number  in  the  many  thousand  miles 
of  unbroken  wilderness  extending  to  the 
Andes.  In  this  land  of  the  superlative  in 
Natiu-e  one  never  wearies  of  the  vast 
pageant  of  changing  color  on  earth  and 
sky-.  One  will  readily  agree  with  the 
author  that  by  daj^  it  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful place  in  the  world,  while  on  moonlit 
nights  it  is  the  most  wierdly  beautiful 
fairyland  of  whicji  one  may  conceive. 
Unhke  the  usual  insincerity  and  deceit  of 
the  life  of  a  great  city,  this  life  of  a  natural- 
ist is  one  of  thought,  of  peace,  and  of 
lasting  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Beebe  is  intimately  at  home  in  the 
East  Indies,  in  Ceylon,  and  China,  and 
among  the  giant  Himalayas,  and  all  who 
read  this  first  volume  of  travels  will 
eagerly  await  a  futirre  account  of  his 
wanderings. 

ANOTHER  "J'ACCUSE"  VOLUME 

The  Crime.  By  a  German  (the  author  of  "1 
Accuse").  Translated  by  Alexander  Gray.  Vol.  II. 
Antecedents  of  the  Crime.  8vo,  pp.  502.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company.     $2.50  net. 

This  volume  completes  the  re-review 
by  an  expatriated  German  of  "the  case 
against  Germany."  The  first  part  was 
noticed  in  The  Literary  Digest  of 
January  26,  1918.  The  concluding  volume 
is  in  no  small  part  a  refutation  of  the 
Teutonic  propaganda  of  defense  which 
attempted  to  answer  "I  Accuse."  This 
refutation  proceeds  by  adducing  the 
evidence  of  facts  before  the  war — the 
steady  development  of  Germany's  military 
power,  the  diplomatic  prei:»aration  (Tur- 
key, etc.)  through  a  long  series  of  years, 
the  literary  propaganda  (including  espio- 
nage) before  and  since  the  war  began, 
the  use  of  commercial  and  industrial 
establishments  as  centers  of  pro-German 
areas  for  corrui)tion  of  national  life,  the 
continued  attitude  of  Germany  at  The 
Hague  and  its  position  as  to  treaties  with 
other  countries,  menaces  to  international 
peace  (Bosnia,  Morocco,  etc.),  the  incite- 
ment to  rebellion  in  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies of  other  Powers  and  in  the  very 
capitals  of  the  different  nations,  etc.  The 
thesis  of  the  volume  is  Germany's  sole 
guilt,  depending  on  three  ijropositions. 
If  Germany's  war  was  "defensive,"  its 
sponsors  must  show: 

"1.  That  an  aggressive  war,  undertaken 
as  an  anticipatory  war  of  defense,  is 
justifiable  or  political  and  moral  grounds 
as  well  as  on  grounds  of  humanity 

"2.  That  the  actual  premises  of  the  war 
of  prevention  which  they  advance  as 
.  .  .  imperative  exist  in  the  particular 
case 


"3.  That  the  responsibility  for  the 
political  and  diplomatic  situation  which 
made  the  attack  from  the  other  side 
inevitable  is  also  to  be  attributed  to  the 
other  side "    . 

The  two  volumes  of  "The  Crime" 
constitute  an  unanswerable  disproof  of 
these  three  points,  and  are  possibly  the 
most  complete  summary  of  the  evidence 
and  the  most  reasoned  demonstration  in 
existence  of  the  guilt  of  Germany's  Gov- 
ernment and  (by  clear  proof)  '  also  of 
Germany's  people.     Unitedly  and  joyfully 


they  willed  tliis  Avar,  and  in  one  spirit  they 
waged  it.     As  Professor  Zorn  is  quoted: 

"In  their  judgment  of  these  facts  {i.e., 
the  'guilt'  of  the  Entente  Powers  and 
peoples)  the  whole  German  nation  of 
seventy  million  souls  is  practically  unani- 
mous ...  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
and  since  then  to  the  present  day." 

Out  of  the  mouths  of  Germans  they  are 
themselves  convicted. 

RECENT   FICTION 

Updegraff,  Allan.  Strayed  Revelers.  Pp.  390. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $1.50.  Postage, 
12  cents. 

Some  knowledge  of  "Greenwich  Village" 
lies  back  of  this  book,  "an  ultra-modern 
love-story."  There  is  social  satire  that 
amuses,  occasionally  an  expression  of 
philosophical  criticism  on  things  in  general 
and  life  in  particular  that  is  keen  and 
"modernistic."  Clotilde  Smith  Westbrook 
has  discovered  that  she  has  no  legal  father, 
so  she  seeks  out  her  natural  one— a  crude 
farmer,  "Hen  Hooghtyling,"  and  attempts 
to  proclaim  and  estabhsh  the  relationshiji, 
with  varying  degrees  of  disillusionment 
and  embarrassment  to  all  parties.  She 
also  makes  a  trial  of  her  powers  to  attract 
men,  makes  some  crude  admissions  to  the 
reader,  and  sits,  calmly  by  the  body  of  her 
friend  who  had  committed  suicide  "intro- 
specting" thirough  the  night.  The  cidmi- 
nating  love-story  with  Clement  Towers — ■ 
an  aviator  on  a  furlough — introduces  long 
discussions  on  war-conditions,.  Red-Cross 
work,  and  oversea  service. 

Bacon,    Josephine    Dasicam.      On    Our    Hill. 

Illustrated  by  T.  M.  and  M.  T.  Bevans.  Pp.  336. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.  Postage, 
12  cents. 

There  is  such  an  element  of  reality  and 
spontaneity  in  this  new  book  by  Mrs. 
Bacon  that  the  reader  wonders  whether  it 
is  a  life  history  or  pure  fiction.  It  does  not 
matter,  however;  it  is  charming  in  any 
case.  It  is  not  a  child's  book,  because  a 
child  would  hardly  comprehend  the  sub- 
tleties in  the  descriptions  of  the  mental 
gymnastics  of  the  three  little  children  "On 
Our  Hill,"  yet"  the  reader  must  kndw 
children  to  get  the  book's  vital  message 
through  its  chronicle  of  childish  days, 
adventures,  and  incidents,  as  well  as  the 
adult  point  of  view  on  child  education  and 
modern  innovations.  "People  send  their 
children  to  sdiool  for  different  reasons. 
Poor  people  .  .  .  send  their  children  to 
get  them  out  of  the  way.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  thej-'re  safer  in  school,  and  they 
learn  to  behave  better.  Stujjid  people 
send  them  so  that  they  won't  have  to 
answer  all  the  questions  the  children 
would  ask.  Clever  people  send  them 
because  if  they  answered  all  the  questions, 
the  children  would  know  as  much  as  they 
do  very  soon.  .  .  ."  The  three  children 
are  irresistible  as  they  are  pictured  at  the 
lunch-table,  the  Zoo,  at  their  first  theater, 
and  in  their  growing  up.  It<is  an  unusual 
theme,  unusually  presented,  possessing  an 
indescribable  charm  in  its  realistic  interpre- 
tation of  child  nature. 

Williamson,  C  N.  and  A.  M.  Everyman's 
Land.  Pp.  370.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
$1.40.     Postage,  14  cents. 

The  Williamsons  are  past  masters  in 
incorporating  into  a  story  historical  and 
picturesque  description.  They  are  also 
ingenious  in  thinking  up  mysterious  plots 
(which  deceive  no  one),  thrilling  and 
fascinating.  They  have  played  on  a  new 
string  this  time  and  have  had  the  heroine, 
"Mary  O'Malley,"  for  the  sake  of  her 
blinded  brother,  pose  as  the  fiancee  of  a 
wealthy    young    American    who    had    dis- 


appeared, and  so  attached  herself  to  his 
father  and  mother  in  mutual  devotion  to 
the  "Jim"  whom  she  had  reaUy  met  and 
loved.  Then  comes  the  travel  part  of  the 
story  in  which  the  wealthy  Americans,  in 
memory  of  their  beloved  son.  go  from  city 
to  city  trying  to  aid  the  suffering  and  leave 
some  memorial  of  the  son  they  had  lost, 
and  here  the  authors  give  us  their  wonder- 
ful descriptions.  Of  com-se  MoUj^  has 
qualms  of  conscience  and  comes  near 
being  found  out.  There  are  plots  and 
counter-plots,  would-be  villains,  and  de- 
signing lovers,  but  it  is  a  Williamson 
story  and  bound  to  come  out  right  in 
the  end. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

The  History  of  Kurope  from  1862  to  1914.    By 

Lucius  Hudson  Holt,  Professor  of  English  and  History, 
United  States  Military  Academy,  and  Alexander 
Wheeler  Chilton,  Assistant  Professor  of  History, 
United  States  Military  Academy.  Twenty  maps  and 
diagrams.  Pp.  xv-611.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.    $2.60  net.    Postage,  20  cents. 

This  exceedingly  timely  and  most 
authoritative  work  presents  a  straight- 
forward and  impartial  account  of  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Chancellorship  of  Bismarck  in  Prussia  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  detailed  description  of  events 
in  each  of  the  separate  countries  or  an 
attempt  to  give  a  complete  summarj^  of  the 
domestic  policies  of  the  indiA-idual  nations 
as  a  careful  discussion  of  all  those  alliances 
and  conflicts  of  interests  that  have  had  a 
distinct  effect  in  shaping  the  trend  of 
international  affairs  and  have  culminated 
in  the  present  colossal  struggle.  The 
character  and  methods  of  the  statesmen 
who  have  played  leading  parts  in  these 
occurrences,  are  carefully  developed.  It 
wiU  thus  be  seen  that  this  Aolume  is 
actually  a  history  6f  Europe  rather  than 
of  any  particular  section  of  it.  The  sub- 
ject matter  is  so  arranged  that  events  are 
coordinated  in  time,  which  enables  the 
reader  to  gain  an  accurate  idea  of  condi- 
tions, social,  political,  mihtary,  or  economic, 
at  any  given  period.  The  campaigns  of 
the  various  wars,  from  the  Danish  War  of 
1864  to  the  opening  of  the  present  con- 
flict, are  treated  broadly  and  skilfully,  with- 
out undue  technicality  but  with  sufficient 
detail  to  make  them  entirely  comprehensi- 
ble to  the  lay  reader.  The  book  ends  with 
a  description  of  the  rapid  changes  that  fol- 
lowed the  murder  of  the  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand  and  his  wife  at  Serajevo,  giv- 
ing the  various  idtimatums,  ambassadors' 
reports,  etc.,  that  followed  one  another  so 
swiftly  in  the  early  days  of  August,  1914. 
It  shows  the  alinement  of  warring  Powers 
on  either  side  in  the  opening  months  of  the 
fourth  year  of  the  war,  Avith  the  Teutonic 
alliance  facing  a  Avorld  in  arms  for  the  final 
decision  as  to  Avhether  autocracy  or 
democracy  shall  SAvay  the  destinies  of  our 
l)lanet.  The  maps  Avith  which  the  text  is 
liberally  supplied  are  illuminating  and  help- 
ful and  the  Avhole  Aolunie  is  croAvded  A\ith 
useful  and  necessary  information.  Those 
AA'ho  Avish  to  obtain  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  conditions  leading  up  to  the  war 
can  not  do  l)etter  than  read  this  masterly ' 
presentation  of  the  subject. 

Remington,  Joseph  P.,  and  Wood,  Horatio  C, 
Jr.,  and  Others.  The  Dispensatory  of  the  I'nited 
States  of  America.  Pp.  2,132.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.     1918.    $12. 

The  present  \"olume  serves  to  introduce 
the  tAventieth  edition  of  a  historic  publica- 
tion— the  standard  guide  to  medicinal 
products  in  the  state  in  which  they  are 
brought  to  the  dispensatories  and  to  teach- 
ing hoAV  they  should  be  prepared  for  use. 
The  extraordinary  advances  that  haAo 
l)een  made  in  the  pharmaceutical  and 
medical  sciences  since  the  issue  of  the  first 
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Those  Long- Sought  Features 
of  Tube  Economy 

—greater  elasticity,  strength,  durability, 
and  definite  freedom  from  general 
tube  troubles — you  will 
find  in  the 


GUARANTEED  tensile  strength,  lyi  tons  per 
square  inch. 

No  tearing  beyond  the  iniraediate  location  of  a  cut. 

Unharmed  by  wear,  tear  and  long-service  friction 
in  the  casing. 

Unaffected  by  extreme  and  prolonged  heating  up 
and  cooling  down. 

No  checking,  cracking  or  weakening  at  the  corners, 
though  carried  indefinitely  as  a  "^pare." 

A  Tube  whose  quality  is  on  a  par  with  the  highest- 
quality  casing. 

A  Tube  that  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  tubes. 

A  Tube  bearing  the  name  of  and  guaranteed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company. 

Makers  of  Vacuum  Cup  Tirts 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies 
Throughout  the   United  States  and  Canada 


^ 


WS.S. 

WAK      fAVINCI       STAHrt 


'^Home  Coming  Week 
in  France*' 

The  Jubilee  War  Song  Hit 

Published  by 
JEROME  H.  REMICK  .t  CO. 

New  York  and  Detroit 

Try  tlic  chorus,  and  you  will  understand  why 
the  publishers  expect  this  tiiiglinji,  tuneful  and 
prophetic  sonij  to  duplicnte  their  great  success, 
"Smiles." 

The  author,  following  the  plan  detailed  in  the 
above  atfidavii,  has  unconditionally  nssigned  all 
royalties  and  profits  to  the  purchase  of  "smokes" 
lor  our  hoys  in  France. 

Since  this  affidavit  was  filed,  Mr..  Lewis  has 
forwarded  to  the  New  York  Sun  Smoke  Fund 
KS.SIO,  representing  the  ma)<nificent  amount 
subscribed  by  the  "P.  C>."  Golfers  of  Detroit  at 
their  .\nnual  I'all  Tournament,  Bloorafield  Hills 
Country  Club,  October  22,  19IS,  hrin))in;{  the 
total  contributions  to  date  up  to  appro\iinatuly 

S^.ddt). 

"Home  C'ominS  Week  in  France"  it  obtain- 
able  through  music  dealers  jjenerally. 

This  ipurr  rnnKihiilfd  lo  Sol, litis '  Smoke 
fund  by  the  I'evtnytvania  fiuhbh  (.'omfiany 
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YEAR  ROUND  RELIABILITY 

Rugged  in  construction — engined  to  take  their  rated  load  anywhere — designed  to 
operate  equally  well  in  polar  cold  or  tropical  heat — MACK  Trucks  give  year  round 
service  with  a  uniform  certainty  that  automatically  determines  future  purchases. 
This  is  proved  by  the  steady  growth  oi  all-MACK  fleets  in  a  hundred  industries 
where  power  and  stamina — performance  not  promise — determine  selection. 
MACK  owners  and  drivers  know  the  meaning  of  MACK  performance — minimum 
repair  costs  and  fewest  idle  days^ — maximum  continuous  service  under  all  conditions 
of  road,  load  and  weather. 

Let  us  send  catalog  and  detailed  information  on  MACK  Trucks — capacities  1  to 
l}/2  tons,  with  trailers  to  15  tons — special  bodies  and  equipment. 
We  can  now  make  prompt  delivery. 

INTERNATIONAL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


PERFORMANCE  COUNTS 


edition  of  this  work  in  1833  have  made  it 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  volume  to  twice  its 
size.  The  dispensatory  of  eighty  years  ago 
contained  1,073  pages;  the  present  volume 
contains  2,132. 

This  book,  which  is  designed  as  the 
vade  niecum  of  pharmaceutics,  the  based  on 
earlier  editions,  has  been  so  thoroughly 
revised  as  to  require  that,  it  be  almost 
entirely  rewritten.  This  was  done  by  an 
enlarged  staff  of  specialists  eminent  in  their 
respective  professions.  The  extensive  use 
of  bacterial  products  as  therapeutic  agents 
has  caused  the  inclusion  of  special  articles 
on  these  and  the  amplification  of  those  that 
treat  of  the  various  serums.  The  chemical 
incompatibilities  of  the  more  important 
drugs  are  given  greater  prominence,  being 
placed  immediately  before  the  description 
of  the  therapeutic  use. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
Part  I  treating  of  the  olficially  recognized 
drugs  and  remedies;  Part  II,  of  those  that 
are  not  official;  Part  III  is  devoted  to 
Reagents,  Test  Solutions,  and  Volumetric 
Solutions  (Section  I),  and  to  the  National 
Formulary  (Section  II).  An  inde.x  of  42,- 
000  entries  completes  this  most  comprehen- 
sive and  practical  guide  to  materia  niedica. 

Phillipson,  Coleman.  Alsace-Lorraine:  Past, 
Present,  and  Future.  New  York:  E.  P.  Button 
&  Co.     $8  net. 

After  reading  the  (careful  analysis  made 
by  Dr.  Phillipson  of  the  claims  of  both 
P>ance  and  Germany  to  Alsace-Lorraine, 
one  is  surprized  to  find  the  author  rendering 
a  decision  in  favor  of  Germany,  altho  ad- 
vising autonomy  as  a  solution.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  exhaustive,  viewed 
from  every  possible  angle,  beginning  with 
ethnographic  considerations.  Sources  are 
scrupulously  indicated.  But  one  detects 
feeUng  very  often  taking  the  place  of 
judgment.  It  seems  an  unfortunate  mo- 
ment to  raise  the  question  of  doubt,  just 
when  France  is  rejoicing  over  the  end  of  an 
injustice  done  in  1870.  Grant  that  forty 
years  have  Germanized  a  large  part  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  another  forty  years  will 
undo  the  Prussian  will.  And  when  that  is 
accomplished,  then  it  will  be  time  to 
seek  for  a  plebiscite,  and  then  we  will  be 
given  a  fair  opportunity  of  noting  the  true 
will  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  One  can  not  follow 
logical  outcomes  based  on  grievous  wrongs. 

Whitford,  Robert  Naylor.  Motives  in  English 
Fiction.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  S2. 
Postage,  18  cents. 

Essentially  a  concise  history  of  the 
English  novel  tho  it  is,  Professor  Whit- 
ford's  latest  study  gains  a  certain  freshness 
from  his  method  of  approach.  English 
story-tellers  and  English  stories,  from  the 
"Morted' Arthur"  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory 
down  to  the  better-known  Avorks  of  "^'illiam 
De  Morgan,  are  presented  from  the^stand- 
point  of  situation,  atmosphere,  motivation, 
dialog,  and  characterization.  In  short, 
by  the  things  they  wrote  about  Professor 
Whitford  knows  his  novelists.  His  exposi- 
tion "best  sellers,"  past  and  present,  is  a 
great  help  in  deciding  just  how  cixilized, 
or  uncivilized,  our  present  tastes  in  fiction 
may  be.  Of  rather  more  interest  to  the 
student  than  to  tho  casual  reader  is  a  great 
part  of  this  full  and  careful  exposition. 
Such  names  as  Robert  Bage,  Sopliia  Lee, 
Thomas  Day,  William  Beckford,  .John 
Moore,  Charlotte  Smith,  even  of  Ann 
Radcliffe,  and  Maria  Edgeworth,  long- 
since  had  taken  on  too  much  of  the  musty 
flavor  of  ago  to  appeal  to  popular  literary 
interests.  Professor  Whitford  (hx-s  nil  that 
he  can  without  sacrificing  scliolarsiiii)  to 
make  them  interesting;  but  "Motives  in 
English  Fiction"  is  essentially  a  liand- 
book  for  serious-minded  readers. 
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LLOYD   GEORGE'S   BIG   PROGRAM   OF 
SOCIAL  REFORM 


NOW  that  Lloyd  George's  aijiazing 
victory  in  the  British  elections  as- 
sures him  of  absolute  control  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  London  and  provincial 
press  are  emphasizing  his  great  oppor- 
tunity for  carrying  out  a  vast  program 
of  social  reform  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  declared  that  the  governing  classes 
are  on  trial,  and,  if  they  should  now  fail  to 
satisfy  the  country,  a  painful  reckoning 
awaits  them  at  the  next  election,  which 
may  come  sooner  than  is  now  apparent. 

Judging  from  a  speech  by  Lloyd  George 
when  he  opened  the  campaign,  he  has  a 
well-developed  plan  to  meet  all  the  crying 
needs  of  reconstruction.  He  began  by 
stating  that  all  the  people  had  contributed 
to  the  triumph  of  the  Allied  cause,  and 
declared  that  this  "knowledge  of  a  com- 
mon brotherhood  of  suffering  and  effort" 
gives  them  courage  for  the  next  great 
enterprise  in  front  of  them.  This  task  is  to 
make  Britain  "a  fit  country  for  heroes  to 
live  in."  The  first  thing  the  war  has 
shown  them,  continued  the  British  Premier 
as  reported  by  the  London  Times,  is  the 
appalling  waste  of  human  material  in  the 
country.     He  proceeded : 

Those  who  were  in  charge  of  recruiting- 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  people 
of  this  country  had  lived  under  proper 
conditions,  were  properly  fed  and  housed, 
and  lived  under  healthy  conditions — had 
lived  their  lives  in  their  full  vigor — you 
could  have  had  a  million  more  men  avail- 
able and  fit  to  put  into  the  Army.  There 
are  millions  of  men's  lives  which  have  been 
lost  as  a  result  of  the  war,  but  there  are 
millions  more  of  maimed  lives  in  the  sense 
of  undermined  constitutions  through 
atrocious  social  conditions  that  you  have 
got  in  consequence  of  the  whole  of  th(^ 
terrors  of  this  great  war.  You  must  put 
that  right. 

One  of  the  ways  of  dealing  with  that  is, 
of  course,  to  deal  with  the  housing  condi- 
tions. '  Slums  are  not  fit  homes  -for  the 
men  who  have  won  this  war  or  for  tht>ir 
children.  They  are  not  fit  nurseries  for  the 
children  who  are  to  make  an  Imperial  ratio, 
and  there  must  be  no  patching  up.  This 
problem  has  got  to  b(>  undertaken  in  a 
way  noA'er  undertaken  before,  as  a  groat 
national  charge  and  duty.  It  is  too  much 
to  leave  it  to  municipaliti(>s  merely. 

What  is  the  next  revelation  of  the  great 
war?  The  enormous  waste  of  the  resources 
of  our  land.  We  import  hundreds  of 
millions  of  our  supplies  from  abroad.  1 
do  not  UK^an  to  say  that  we  can  grow  tliem 
all,  but  we  can  grow  a  very  much  larger 
projiortion  of  our  supplies  than  we  have 
done  in  i)ast  y(>ars.  Take  food.  You  can 
grow  vast  quantities  of  food  in  tiiis  country 
for  which  you  iiave  been  dependent  on 
foreign  inii)orts,  but  you  want  a  mucli  more 
intelligent  ])olicy  than  that.  Tlio  land 
must  be  cultivated  to  its  full  capacity. 
That  ought  to  be  an  essential  foa(ur(>  in 
the  new  Britain.  A  systematic  effort 
must  be  made  to  bring  a  population  back 
to  the  land. 

I  am  not  snr(>  w<'  fnlly  realize  how  that 
will   react   upon   oilier    |)r()l)loms.      If   you 


The  Harrison  Works  of  E.  L 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 
Philadelphia^  are  ready — ready 
for  the  keen  competition  of  this 
period  of  reconstruction.  Their 
progress  is  no  longer  hampered 
by  old,  inefficient  roadways. 
They  have  installed 

Baton  Built 

Industrial  Roadways 

Increase  Plant  Ffficiency 

These  specially  laid  reinforced  concrete 
roadways — mudless,  dustless,  rutless — 
ai?ord  a  hard,  even,  tion-slipping  surface 
over  which  trucks,  loaded  to  capacity, 
operate  at  top  speed,  no  matter  what  the 
weather. 

Baton  Built  Industrial  Roadways  are 
the  result  of  scientific  study  by  roadway 
specialists  whose  long  experience  and  in- 
timate knowledge  of  industrial  roadway 
requirements,  qualify  them  to  best  serve 
you  in  this  important  work.  The  cost  of 
a  Baton  Built  Roadway  is  lower  than  that 
of  any  other  road  because  its  upkeep  is 
negligible. 

Write  for  our  Industrial  Roadway  folder, 
or  for  our  Roadway  Engineers,  who  will 
visit  your  plant  and  give  you  an  esti- 
mate   without   obligation  on  your  part. 

Henry  E.  Baton 

Presser  Building,   1713  Sansom  St. 
Philadelphia 

Also  Industrial  Plant  Buildings 
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bring  a  population  back  to  the  land  it 
relieves  pressui'e  on  the  labor  market,  and 
it  sustains  the  labor  market. 

You  must  see  the  land  is  cultivated  with 
full  capacity.  (A  Voice — ^"Give  them 
better  houses  and  more  wages.")  That  is 
the  road  to  it.  You  can  not  get  anywhere 
unless  you  make  a  track  to  that  point, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  get  a  good  high  road 
for  the  people  to  arrive  at  better  conditions. 
You  can  not  get  there  even  in  an  aeroplane 
unless  j'ou  prepare.  .  You  must  see  that  the 
land  is  cultivated  properly,  and  there  is  a 
better  chance  of  doing  it  than  there  was 
fortj^  or  fiftj^  years  ago.  The  principles 
of  farming  are  different.  Science  is  com- 
ing into  the  farming  industry  like  any  other 
industrj'.  The  capacity  of  the  soil  can  be 
utilized  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it 
could  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  But  you 
must  do  it  on  scientific  principles.  You 
must  have  a  national  supply  of  fertilizers 
that  the  Government  ought  to  take  care 
to  make  available. 

Then  the  Government  can  help  by  giving 
increased  security  for  all  capital  spent  on 
the  land.  The  incompetent  cultivator  must 
be  eliminated  and  scientific  production 
promoted.  Moreover,  there  should  be 
reclamation  of  waste  land  and  timber 
taken  from  forest  lands  which  are  unsuit- 
able for  higher  cultivation.  There  should 
also  be  an  improved  system  of  cheap  and 
rapid  transportation.  If  these  things  are 
done  in  the  coiirse  of  the  next  few  years, 
said  the  Premier,  ' '  you  will  see  an  enormous 
output  from  British  soil,  and  you  will  have 
a  fine,  healthy,  happy  population  living  on 
the  land,  and  that  in  itself  is  a  source  of 
strength  to  any  country." 

He  also  favored  a  scheme  for  "settling 
the  gallant  soldiers  and  sailors  on  the 
land,"  the  state  assisting  in  the  equipment 
and  aiding  them  in  other  ways  "to  make 
good."  After  touching  upon  expansion  of 
canal  connection  with  the  sea,  Premier 
Lloy'd  George  proceeded: 

You  can  not  pay  good  wages — and  these 
are  essential  in  order  to  enable  people  to 
keep  up  their  strength  and  bring  up  their 
children — you  can  not  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  the  people,  you  can  not  pay  "the 
enormous  debt  which  this  war  has  brought 
upon  us  unless  you  increase  production.  I 
believe  in  providing  good  markets  at  home, 
and  you  provide  good  markets  at  home  if 
you  develop  the  resources  of  your  country; 
but  you  must  also  see  that  the  state  does 
its  best  to  see  that  the  markets  abroad  are 
also  supplied. 

I  l)elieve  it  is  possible  to  provide  re- 
munerative work  for  all,  but  it  would 
take  time  to  work  out  some  of  these  plans 
which  I  have  laid  down.  There  will  be 
necessarily  some  dislocation  in  the  labor 
niarkel.  What  we  have  \o  take  care  of  is 
that  during  this  period  of  dislocation  there 
shall  ])e  no  privation.  The  plans  should  be 
put  in  order  immediately,  and  that  is  why 
we  want  the  new  Parliament  at  once  to 
begin  oiu-  plans. 

Well,  that  is  the  program.  The  diffi- 
culties of  carrying  it  thi'ough  are  enormous. 
There  are  revolutionary  elements  in  this 
country  who  do  not  want  a  building  at  all. 
They  are  making  for  anarchy.  Your 
Kussian  revolutionary  or  Russian  Bolshe- 
■viki  are  perfectly  well  known  to  be  using 
the  moneys  thej'  received  from  their  pred- 
ecessors— I  use  the  word  "received"  in  a 


comprehensive  sense — for  disseminating 
the  doctrines  of  anarchy  throughout 
Europe,  and  a  Government  must  be  strong 
to  go  on  doing  its  work  without  being 
interfered  with  by  either  critics  or  others 
who  are  trying  to  prevent  a  systematic, 
well-ordered  country  from  being  built  up 
who  have  got  their  minds  on  confusion, 
disturbance,  and  general  upset  because 
they  think  they  will  get  something  out  of  it. 
We  must  have  none  of  that. 

To  [deal  with  these  difficulties,  which  I 
can  see  quite  clearly,  it  is  no  use  having  a 
small  majority— and  I  tell  you  what  is 
worse  than  a  small  majority :  an  unreliable 
majority,  a  majority  that  is  not  quite 
sure  what  it  will  do,  about  which  you  are 
not  sure,  when  you  are  in  difficulties,  that 
it  will  not  turn  on  you. 

This  matter  of  "majority"  is  now  out 
of  the  way,  and,  according  to  the  Premier's 
concluding  remarks,  "if  we  act  wisely  and 
courageously,  the  whole  nation  -svill  join  in 
the  prosperity.  A  prosperity  of  which 
only  one  class  partakes  is  no  prosperity  at 
all.  Let  us  in  these  coming  weeks  see  that 
Britain  has  not  exhausted  its  patriotism, 
and  then  we  shall  see  that  the  affection 
for  the  Old  Country  will  well  up  from 
the  deeps  of  oiu-  natiu-e  so  as  to  fructify 
and  enrich  the  land  with  the  love  of  her 
children." 


THE  GLORY— AND  SOME  OF  THE 
HUMOR— OF  THE  MARINES 


SOMETHING  big  and  breezy,  some- 
thing almost  epic,  is  associated  with 
the  simple  words,  "United  States  Marines." 
Part  of  this,  as  the  marines  will  cheerfully 
admit,  is  due  to  good  "publicity  work," 
good  advertising;  but  advertising,  there 
are  authorities  enough  to  prove,  never 
effected  a  great  success  without  merit 
behind  it,  and  it  is  through  sheer  grit, 
courage,  fighting  ability,  that  the  "Devil 
Dogs"  have  made  themselves  beloved  and 
admired  throughout  the  Allied  nations — 
and  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  in  the 
hearts  of  their  countrymen.  From  their 
exploits'  under  Decatur,  down  through 
then-  experiences  in  our  own  day  in  the 
Bahamas,  Africa,  the  Fiji  Islands,  China, 
the  Philippines,  the  arctic,  Nicaragua, 
Mexico,  Haiti,  to  "the  greatest  victory  of 
the  corps"  at  Chateau-Thierry,  their  deeds 
"resemble  the  imaginings  of  a  Dumas." 

The  holiday  issue  of  The  Marines' 
Bulletin,  their  own  particular  magazine, 
contains  tributes  of  sufficient  length  and 
variety  to  make  up  a  short  history  of  the 
famous  corps,  from  its  earliest  recruit  to 
its  latest  casualty.  Isaac  F.  Marcosson 
contributes  these  bits  of  first-hand  obser- 
vation, which  may  stand  as  an  introduction 
to  "The  Glory  of  the  Marines": 

No  man  can  touch  America's  p.a'rt  in  the 
war  without  knowing  that  the  marines  have 
been  on  the  job.  Long  before  I  reached  the 
A.  E.  F.  in  my  incessant  war-wanderings, 
the  valor  of  this  remarkable  organization 
had  become  a  sort  of  tradition  in  France. 
The  first  news  of  them  came  to  me  when 
I  was  with  the  British  forces  in  France. 
A  young  lieutenant  said  to  nie: 

"  What  sort  of  people  are  your  marines?  " 


"Why?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  I  have  heard  that  they  are — as 
you  Americans  say — 'some  fighters!'" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  in  the  British 
and  the  French  armies,  and  more  especially 
among  the  latter  who  served  side  by  side 
with  the  marines  at  Chateau-Thierry,  I 
got  one  long  and  continuous  chorus  of 
praise  and  admiration  for  them. 

When  I  finally  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see  the  marines  in  action,  and  later — 
through  the  circumstances  of  my  in- 
vestigation of  the  Service  of  Supplies — 
came  to  know  the  former  commander  of 
their  brigade,  Major-General  Harbord^I 
felt  as  if  I  personally  knew  these  men  who 
had  so  gallantly  and  so  stedfastly  main- 
tained the  highest  traditions  of  a  branch 
of  the  service  that  is  in  itself  a  synonym 
with  courage. 

It  may  interest  Americans  to  know  that 
the  marine  brigade  incurred  both  a  hatred 
and  a  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Germans 
only  approached  by  two  other  English- 
speaking  units  in  the  war:  the  Australians 
and  the  Scotch  Highlanders.  The  Germans 
called  the  Australians  "Hell  Terrors"; 
they  dubbed  the  Jocks  the  "Ladies  from 
Hell";  and  for  the  marine  brigade  they 
reserved  the  particular  appellation  of 
"Devil  Dogs."  Oddly  enough,  those  three 
types  of  fighting  men  were  the  most  con- 
genial of  all  the  English-speaking  soldiers. 
Between  the  Australians  and  the  marines 
there  was  a  peculiar  kinship  born  of  an 
impetuosity  and  an  utter  disregard  of 
danger  that  they  had  in  common.  I  have 
often  seen  a  marine  and  an  Anzac  walking 
hand  in  hand  through  some  little  French 
town  singing  the  songs  of  their  own  country 
and  presenting  such  an  illuminating  and 
energetic  example  of  Anglo-Saxon  relation- 
ship as  to  remain  alwaj's  as  one  of  the  most 
delightful  recollections  of  the  war. 

I  was  up  in  the  Chjiteau-Thierry  section 
not  long  after  the  marines  stemmed  the 
great  tide  and  registered  themselves  as  a 
real  bulwark  of  civilization.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  Chateau-Thierry  is 
the  full  brother  of  the  battle  of  the  Marne, 
not  only  in  its  significance  to  the  rest  of  the 
war,  but  to  the  fate  of  the  world.  If,  in 
that  fateful  June  of  19LS,  the  Germans  had 
not  been  checked  at  that  immortal  towr 
which  will  forever  mark  one  of  the  high 
tides  of  marine  valor,  Paris  would  have 
fallen.  Paris  Avas  to  France  in  the  Great 
War  what  Rome  was  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  that  other  day  of  the  barbarian. 
But  the  Hun  was  stopt  and  no  obstacle 
that  blocked  his  way  was  more  heroic  or 
more  tenacious  than  the  barrier  of  blood 
and  sacrifice  reared  by  the  marine  brigade. 

In  considerably  lighter  vein,  which  is 
more  than  justified  by  the  reputation  for 
humor  which  the  marines  have  added  to 
their  other  reputations,  H.  C.  Witwer 
presents  much  new  and  interesting  inside 
information  in  this  typical  letter: 

VivELA,  France. 

Dear  Joe:  Well,  Joe,  no  doubt  by  this 
time  you  have  read  how  the  Leathernecks 
went  through  them  squareheads  at  that 
Belleau  Wood  joint  and  points  west  and 
would  of  gone  clean  into  Berlin,  only  thej 
didn't  wanna  be  all  muddy  and  the  like 
whilst  marehin'  down  Unter  den  Linde: 
with  Pershing  and  all  them  guys  lookin'  on. 

Joe,  as  they  is  so  few  things  j'ou  know, 
not  meanin'  you're  dumb  or  the  like,  only 
thick,  I  will  tell  you  what  a  Leatherneck  is. 
Joe  a  Leatherneck  is  the  baby  thej-  send 
for  when  Mexico  or  some  of  them  other 
South-American  joints  which  is  under  the 
protection   of    Uncle   Sam   gets  fresh   and 
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Q^mericas  First  Car 


Order  Your  New  Haynes 
Immediately 

THERE  is  every  reason  for  you  to  act  promptly  in 
ordering  your  new  Haynes. 

You  want  a  new  car — one  that  shows  the  benefits  brought 
about  by  the  intensified  engineering  effort  demanded  during 
the  war.  You  want  a  car  that  has  back  of  it  long-proved 
stability,  established  reputation  and  known  worth. 

More  than  a  quarter-century  of  success  guarantees  the 
high  quality  and  perfection  of  design  of  the  Haynes. 
Splendid  as  it  was  before  the  war,  today- it  typifies  progress 
which  otherwise  might  have  required  years  to  develop. 

We  urge  you  to  order  your  Haynes  now,  because  we  wish 

no  friend  of  the  Haynes  to  be  disappointed — and  we  know 

that  every  Haynes  we  can  possibly  make  will  be  eagerly 

bought,   far  in  advance  of  completion.      See  the  Haynes 

dealer  now. 

Haynes  post-war  "Light  Sixes"  and  "Light  Twelves"  ate 
to  be  had  in  Open  cars  for  seven,  Fourdore  Roadsters,  All 
Season  Sedans  and  Coupes.  Catalogue,  with  Haynes  rep- 
resentative's address,  on  request. 

THE  HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

32  South  Main  Street  Kokomo^  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 
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In  its  achievements  dynamite  rivals 
steam  and  electricity.  There  is 
hardly  a  corner  of  the  earth  in 
which  its  influence  has  not  been 
felt.  It  works  in  the  diamond 
mines  of  South  Africa  and  the  coal 
mines  of  Pennsylvania.  It  made 
possible  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad.  There 
is  almost  no  limit  to  its  strength. 
Yet  it  is  the  willing  servant  of 
mankind — a  servant  put  at  our 
disposal  by  Alfred  Nobel  who  in 
1867discovered  howthe  dangerous 
explosive  power  of  nitro- glycerin 
could  be  tamed  and  controlled. 

Every  year  the  Hercules  Powder 
Co.  produces  over  one  hundred 
million  sticks  of  dynamite.  Some 
of  these  sticks  are  working  today 
for  yon. 

HEJ^CULES  POWDEI{^  CO., 

/>«       ChicaKo  St.  Louis  New  York  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

//  ')      Denver    Hazletuii.Pa.  San  Francisco     Salt  Lake  City  ^J  l. 

Joplin      Chattanooera   Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Wilmington,  DeL 
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tries  to  go  Repviblican.  The  Leather- 
necks is  rushed  special  delivery  on  a 
battle's  ship  and  lands  at  this  joint  and  the 
next  mornin'  the  papers  says,  "A  detach- 
ment of  United  States  marines  was  landed 
at  Porto  Bananas  to  put  down  a  revolu- 
tion. They  was  no  trouble.  The  revolu- 
tionists was  buried  in  lots  of  a  thousand 
each.  One  marine  got  wounded.  He 
stumbled  over  the  Porto  Bananas  army 
whilst  comin'  back  to  his  ship." 

.Joe,  that's  a  Leatherneck,  and  thera 
bal)ieS  has  done  the  same  thing  in  France 
as  they  done  aU  over  the  world.  The 
Kaiser  likes  them  and  carbolic  acid  the 
same  way  and  the  Crown's  Prince  is  hangin' 
over  the  ropes  yellin'  for  the  cops  ever 
since  them  guys  touched  France.  The 
squareheads  calls  'em  "Devil  Dogs"  now, 
and  Joe,  since  the  marines  come  over  it's  a 
felony  to  eat  a  hot  dog  in  Germany. 
Every  time  the  Kaiser  sees  .a  frankfurter 
he  thinks  of  them  babies  at  Belleau 
Wood  and  foams  at  the  mouth,  the  while 
gashin'  his  teeth! 

Joe,  I  don't  know  why  they  call  'em 
Leathernecks,  unless  on  account  of  them 
wearin'  some  of  them  sweaters  which  their 
lovin'  but  amateur  knittin'  relatives  sent 
over  instead  of  cigarets.  Joe,  some  of 
them  sweaters  which  I  seen  would  make 
any  guy's  neck  rough! 

Well,  Joe,  the  marines  is  havin'  th^  same 
kind  of  trouble  with  this  trick  French 
language  as  anybody  else  has,  but  they 
have  taught  the  squareheads  a  new  word 
in  the  German  language.  Joe,  the  word 
is  "  Ka/nerad!"  and  the  Bodies  is  so  proud 
of  learnin'  it  that  they  holler  it  at  you 
eveiy  chance  they  get.  For  all  I  know. 
that  word  is  all  they  is  to  the  German 
language  anyways — it's  the  only  word  I 
ever  heard  them  squareheads  say! 

•Joe,  I  went  up  to  Paris  on  my  first 
furlough  and  also  on  a  train  and  I  run 
into  a  gang  of  marines  on  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix.  Joe,  that's  the  Broadway  of  Paris 
except  they  leave  it  be  and  ain't  always 
diggin'  it  up  to  plant  a  couple  new  and 
useless  subways.  Well,  Joe,  them  guys  is 
tickled  siWy  to  meet  another  American, 
and  so  was  I  and  we  lied  to  each  other 
about  what  we  had  did  and  etc.  for  a  hour. 
The  plurality  of  them  guys  comes  from 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  other  places  out  west, 
but  still  and  all  as  long  as  they  was  Amer- 
icans I  wasn't  funny.  They  claim  they 
ain't  never  seen  Paris  except  on  postal- 
cards  and  the  like  and  they  wished  they 
had  some  old-timer  around  which  knowed 
Paris  like  he  did  his  mother  and  could 
show  'em  somethin'.  Well,  Joe,  the  nearest 
I  ever  been  to  Paris  before  was  when  I 
went  to  Denver  to  bury  my  uncle's  cousin 
or  some  event  of  the  sort,  but  I  w.a.s  game. 
I  says,  all  right,  I  will  proceed  to  show  'era 
all  the  Paris  they  can  stand.  Well,  they  is 
delighted  with  joy  and  ask  me  can  I  speak 
French,  and  I  says  I  don't  know  I  never 
tried  it,  but  we  can  get  a  book  on  it  for  a 
franc,  or  ten  cents,  or  a  pound,  or  a  centime, 
or  somethin'  which  will  be  just  as  good. 

Well,  Joe,  1  got  the  book  from  one  of 
them  Paris  book-store  girls  which  was  half 
French  and  half  English  like  Alice  la  Due 
on  Lenox  Avenue,  and  we  set  sail.  I 
grabbed  hold  of  a  taxi  and  opened  the 
book  at  page  six,  which  at  the  top  claimed 
was  daily  conversation. 

''Farley  voo  Franaay  .?"  I  remarks  to  the 
burglar  at  the  wheel. 

''Oui,  out"  he  says,  showing  me  all 
his  front  teeth. 

"Fine!"  I  says,  handin'  the  book  over 
to  a  Leatherneck.  "Take  us  -all  over 
Paris  and  show  us  everything  you  guys 
got  over  here." 
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Joe,  he  claims  he  don't  know  what  I'm 
talkin'  about  after  claimin'  he  could 
speak  French,  so  I  sit  down  on  the  curb, 
and  went  through  this  book.  By  tearin' 
out  seven  pages  I  managed  to  get  enough 
French  lined  up  to  show  him  what  1 
meant,  so  1  checked  off  the  words  with  a 
lead-pencil  because  they  ain't  no  man  from 
America  can  pronounce  'em.  I  hand  the 
pages  over  to  the  chauffeur  and  told  him  to 
foUey  what  1  had  marked.  1  got  another 
flash  at  his  teeth  and  we  started  off. 

Wt'll,  Joe,  1  asked  them  guys  what  the 
glol)e  and  anchor  stood  for  on  their  caps, 
and  one  guy  speaks  up  and  says  it  means 
that  the  marines  fights  all  over  the  world. 
Well,  1  says,  where  do  they  go  next  week  or 
whenever  this  .war  is  over,  and  one  guy 
gets  sore  and  offers  to  bust  me  in  the  nose, 
but  is  called  off  by  cooler  heads,  mine 
bein'  one  of  'em.  I  asked  them  if  they  had 
been  in  any  battles  with  the  squareheads 
yet  and  they  says  no,  l)ut  a  bay'net  will  go 
through  a  Dutchman  the  same  as  anybody 
else.  Well,  then,  another  one  of  them 
speaks  up  and  asks  me  what  Idnda  fighters 
is  the  Germans,  and  I  says  I  ain't  seen  none 
of  'em  which  would  make  a  wildcat  com- 
mit suicide  outa  envy,  and  they  says  that's 
too  bad,  because  they  was  looldn'  forward 
to  some  real  scrappin'  and  I  have  gloomed 
it  all  up  for  'em.  They  is  one  of  'em  got  a 
medal  and  I  asked  him  where  he  got  it. 
He  says  one  night  in  Haty  (if  there  is  any 
such  joint)  he  was  actin'  as  a  centennial 
and  ten  of  them  Haty  guys  surprized  and 
jumped  on  him.  He  killed,  wounded,  or 
captured  'em  all  and  the  next  mornin'  what 
was  his  surprize  to  find  a  gold  medal 
amongst  his  chow. 

Well,  Joe,  I  got  a  medal  myself  as  you 
well  know,  and  he  asked  me  how  I  got 
mine.  Joe,  I  wasn't  gonna  let  them 
Leathernecks  have  nothin'  on  a  dough-boy, 
so  I  says  one  night  1  was  guardin'  a  im- 
j)ortant  trench  all  alone  and  the  whole 
division  was  sleepin'.  The  captain  comes 
to  me  and  says  I  got  the  fate  of  maybe 
the  entire  Alleys  restin'  on  my  shoulders. 
He  picked  me  out  to  guard  the  trench, 
because  he  heard  it  rumored  that  I  was 
addicted  to  insomnia  and  he  wantc^d  a  guy 
which  they  would  bo  no  danger  of  him 
fallin'  asleep  on  the  job.  Well,  I  says, 
there  I  stood  alone  at  the  edge  of  No 
Man's  Land  with  the  stars  blinkin'  down 
sarcastical  at  me  and  the  moon  just  risin' 
in  all  its  glories  and  the  like.  Thej-  is 
not  a  sound  to  be  heard  but  the  soft  whisper 
of  the  forty-five  centimeter  guns  which  the 
squareheads  is  tryin'  to  pick  me  off  v/ith — 
the  machine  guns  and  snii)ers  have  quit 
))roken-hearted  long  ago.  Joe,  whilst  I'm 
tt^llip'  they  ain't  a  sound  in  that  taxi. 
Them  marines  is  watchin'  me  with  their 
eyes  and  mouths  as  open  as  a  Mobile 
crap  game.  I  seen  1  hiA  a  good  audience, 
so  I  w(mt  to  it!  Suddenly,  I  says,  sud- 
denly they  was  twent>'-six  Germans  sprung 
up  outa  the  night  and  cast  th(>mselves  at 
me,  armed  to  the  teeth  with  hand-grenades, 
rifles,  revolvers,  rojxs,  trench-knives,  bay'- 
nets,  gas-bombs,  and  tiie  lik(>.  In  the  dull 
glint  of  the  moon  I  even  seen  one  guy 
sneakin'  a  bottle  of  carbolic-acid  and  some 
chloride  of  luenMiry  outa  his  jHjcUet,  as 
they  come  at  me.  They  was  takin'  no 
chances!  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
1  says,  in  fifteen  minutes  tlic  field  is  str(>wed 
with  (lead  squareheads  and  I  counted  leu 
killed,  four  wounded,  and  I  had  took  ten 
prisoners.  They  was  only  a  scant  two  got 
away.  That  very  night  Pershing  come  all 
the  way  from  Paris  on  a  motor-cycle  to 
pin  the  medal  on  me. 

Joe,  when  1  got  all  through  uot  a  sound 
was  heard.     One  Leatherneck  took  off  his 


Back  To  Civil  Occupations 

Unlike  cannon,  rifles,  shot  and  shell,  the 
usefulness  of  the  wire  ropes  engaged  in  war 
work  did  not  cease  when  the  fighting 
stopped.  Like  returned  wairiors,  they  will 
be  mustered  out  and  engage  again  in  their 
normal  occupation  of  construction  and 
reconstruction. 


In  rebuilding  the  devas- 
tated portions  of  Europe; 
in  hastening  the  construc- 
tion of  engineering  proj- 
ects long  delayed  in  this 
country,  wire  ropes  will 
play  their  silent,  all-im- 
portant part. 

Again  will  Broderick  & 
Bascom  wire  ropes  be 
found  mining,  logging, 
hoisting  great  beams  and 
conveying. materials  of  all 
kinds  in  a  peaceful  in- 
dustrial world. 


The  Panama  Canal,  the 
New  York  State  Barge 
Canal,  the  Woolworth 
Building  are  well  known 
monuments  to  their  pre- 
war activities.  Their  post- 
war work  will  be.  equally 
as  important. 

There's  a  brand  of  B.  &  B. 
Wire  Rope  for  every  pur- 
pose. Our  Yellow  Strand 
is  not  exceeded  in  strength 
by  any  wire  rope  of  the 
same  diameter  and  equal 
flexibility. 


BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS 


NEW   YORK.  CITY 


Factories,  St.  Louis  and  Seattle 


SEA'I  TLli.    WASH. 

* 


B  3S 


BroderickS  BascomiWireRopc 
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1  N  D  V  S  T  KY 


IT  took  rare,  practical,  prophetic  vision 
to  foresee  the  day  when  the  auto- 
mobile would  be  the  universal  unit  of 
individual  transportation — the  univer-^ 
sal  servant  of  Industry — of  Agriculture 
— of  Mercy.  Upon  such  vision  This 
Industry  was  founded. 

Butultimate  success  restedonbreadth 
as  well  as  length  of  vision. 

It   took   length   of  vision   and   rare 
courage   to  build  automobiles  in  un- 


heard-of quantities  that  there  might 
be  established  the  sensible  automobile 
value  that  encouraged  its  universal 
use. 

It  took  breadth  of  vision  to  build  up 
and  thoroughly  establish  a  world-wide 
industry  based  on  sound  methods  of 
standardized  economies  in  manufacture, 
right  pricing  and  efficient  country-wide 
service  to  the  owner. 

You  know  the  result. 


Model  9 


^ 


Willys-Over 

WHlys- Knight  Tourir 
Overland  Motor  ( 

Canadian  Fat 


^ 
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T  V  K  E 


M  E  K  C  Y 


Medo,  Ohio 

P'l  Sedans,  Limousines 

jiiimercial  Cars 
onto,  Canada 


Year  after  year  for  many  years  the 
Overland  of  its  time  has  been  the  ruling 
sensible  automobile  value  by  public 
recognition. 

Year  after  year  its  good  name  has 
taken  on  a  meaning  of  deeper  and  yet 
deeper  significance. 

Year  after  year  the  incentive  to 
carry  on  and  perpetuate  this  good 
name  has  become  an  increasingly  dom- 
inant obligation. 


« 
The  car  that  carries  this  good  name 
today,  the  Model  90  Overland  Thrift 
Car,  is  the  product  of  this  dominating 
incentive  and  obligation. 

As  an  automobile,  regardless  of  name, 
it  represents  the  maximum  of  achieved 
sensible  value. 

As  an  Overland  it  has  the  increment 
of  its  share  of  the  good  will  value  of 
This  Industry  to  enhance  its  mere 
property  value  throughout  the  entire 
period  of  your  possession. 
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Where  Appraising  Rules  Fail 


The  factory  appraisers  have  found  a  unique 
situation  in  their  valuation  of  the  machinery 
in  the  establishment  pictured  above. 

The  assumed  annual  rate  of  depreciation 
is  10%.  But  they  cannot  apply  this  rule 
to  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  because  the 
actual  rate  of  R&M  depreciation  is  much 
lower.  The  appraisers  find  many  R&M 
Motors  in  the  plant,  giving  splendid  service, 
which  have  long  outlived  the  assvimed  ten 
years  of  life. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  Robbins  &  Myers 
began  making  motors  for  general  power  pur- 
•     poses.     Today,  R&M  Motors  made  in  that 
initial  period  are  still  in  use,  giving  uninter- 
rupted service  and  satisfactit^n. 

Through  R&M  dependability,  single  motor 
installations  have  resulted  in  the  complete 
equipment  of  large  manufactories  with  R&M 
Motors.  Executives  have  been  quick  to  mark 
the  pronounced  savings  through  maintained 
production,  minimized  upkeep,  and  less-than- 
standard  depreciation. 

And  this  same  satisfaction  follows  Robbins  & 
Myers  Motors  everywhere.     It  is  just  as  pro- 

Hobbin 
Motors 


nounced  in  the  one-man  shop  as  it  is  in  the 
great  workroom  or  in  out-of-way  places  where 
these  motors  are  setting  and  maintaining  a 
distinctively  high  quality  mark  and  low 
operating  cost. 

And  it  is  no  great  cause  for  wonder  that  so 
many  manufacturers  of  the  better  motor- 
equipped  labor-saving  devices  show  such  an 
enthusiastic  preference  for  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors  as  the  operating  part  of  the  product 
they  build. 

On  such  devices  a  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor 
is  always  recognized  as  a  mark  of  superiority 
throughout,  whether  the  device  be  a  vacuum 
cleaner,  washing  machine,  adciing  machine, 
addressing  machine,  food  chopper,  coffee 
grinder,  or  a  motor- driven  tool  for  heavy 
work. 

Power  users,  electrical  device  manufacturers 
and  dealers  find  an  unusual  satisfaction  in 
the  Robbins  &  Myers  line. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio 

For  T^.venty-tivo  Yeurs  Makers  of  Quality  Fans  anJ  Motors 
Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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hat  and  wiped  his  brow  and  another  looked 
out  the  window  and  commenced  to  whistle. 
But,  Joe,  the  guy  which  had  the  medal 
presented  me  with  a  sneer. 

"You're  yellah!"  he  says.  "If  you'd 
of  been  a  marine,  them  other  two  guys 
would  never  of  got  away!" 

Well,  Joe,  that  bust  up  the  party  and  all 
we  seen  of  Paris  could  of  been  photo- 
graplied  on  a  gnat's  ear. 

Yours  truly, 
Ed  Harmon, 
(Form'ly  czar  of  the  diamond). 
P.  S. — Joe,  after  what  them  Devil  Do.v:;s 
has  did  since  then,  I  guess  he  was  right  at 
that,  hey?. 

Ed. 

Wallace  Irwin's  Japanese  schoolboy-, 
Hashimura  Togo,  concludes  his  tribute  with 
this  poetical  effusion  on  recent  events 
centering  about  the  marines: 

JAPANESE    SONlsTET 

Made  on  American  Paper  to  Prove  to  United 

States    Marines    that    Peace    Are    Bkst 

Christmas   Present   for   all   Kcman 

Races 

Gotterdamerung! 

Such  language 

Represent 

Germany  making  an  vuiinterrupted  marcli  tov/ar  1 

her  objective  and  not  getting  there  hccauju' 
Delayed. 

Such  hocking  of  Kaisers! 
(This  is  the  way  tliey  began) 
Hanz  and  Fritz, 
Hind.v  &  Ludy, 

Obermeister  von  den  Daschunds, 
Clas  artillery, 
Flamenwerfers, 
The  Potsdam  Home  Guards, 
Scraps  of  paper, 
Dumdum  bullets, 
Honorable  bayonets   flled-on-tiie-edge-to-act-Iiko- 

a-saw, 
The  Royal  Hamburg  Well-Poisoning  Cadets, 
Oott, 

Der  Clown  Prince  .  .   . 
On  they  came! 
And  then  wat? 

The  Champion  Exalted  Light  of  the  Universe, 
The  Most  High, 

Emperor  of  the  World  by  Imperial  Decree, 
Monarch  of  all  he  Surveyed. 
(Only  he  was  not  a  very  good  surveyor) 
Come  onrushing  toward 
The  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris, 
War-crying, 
"On 

Hanz  und  Fritz! 
Guinea  hen  en  caserollc. 
Fin  Champagne,  • 

Filet  de  sole 
Await  you 

At  the  Cafe  de  Paris 
When  we  arrive  there. 
At  11:22  a.m.,  .luly  14,  1918. 
(By  latest  Hindenburg  time-table) 
We  are  scheduled  to  eat  despised  French  cix)":;!;.,. 
Vorwdrls!" 

Then  onwards  rush  the  field-gray  lu-roe.?. 

Brave  like  Prus.sian  aviators 

Attacking  Red-Cross  signs. 

"EE-YAH!" 

That  noise  begin  coming  out  from  Cliut  c;  .-.-Thii  rry . 

"Halt!" 

Hon.  Clown  Printz  command  that. 

"Our  enemy  are  again  playing  unfair. 

We  come  to  destroy  some  more  France 

And  find  it  talking  American!" 

Rattle-bang-up-boom-curse-eat-em-while-alive- 

get-out-of-our-way-and-treat-em-ungentlj- 
Fill  entire  Frt^nch-speakhig  air 
With  American  atinos])liere, 
imperial  helnu^ts,  Six-legged  eagles,  ijeace-proijo- 

sitions,  fatty  Bertlias,  Kamerads 
Commence  flying  everywheres  in  sections. 
Machine  guns, 
Trenches, 
Pill-boxes 
Shoot  toward  Hon.  Heaven  and  never  come  do ,-,  n 

yet. 
"EE-YAH!!!" 
Hon.  Clown  Printz  move  his  tliroiic  utuI  say  to 

Cien.  von  Eooti^uloir, 
"Thmn  .soldiers  we  axidentally  stni:'k 
In  Bclleu  Woods 
■Seem  angry  at  us." 
"They  seem  sipposedly  (|uite  so," 
Decry  Hon.  Eootciidoir, 
"There  we  better  start  home 


Before  they  begin  to  get  Mad.* 


And  what  happened  since? 

Leot^  Trotzky  are  now  in  command  or  German 
navy. 

Bavarian  are  making  beer  safe  for  Democracy. 

Hon.  Kaiser  have  took  a  shave 

So  that  he  will  look  like  Hon.  Woodrow  Wil.son — 

Perhaps  that  shave  wlU  reach  lower  down  and  get 
.    to  his  neck. 

Bulgaria  got  Peace. 

Atistria-Hungary  got  more  of  it  and  worse, 

Germany  received  so  nuicli  of  it  she  do  not  yet 
know  what  to  do  with  it, 

German  Army  are  marcliing  on  Paris 

By  way  of  Berlin. 

Six  hundred  thousand  farmers  are  now  filling  up 
shell-holes  and  commencing  to  raise  vege- 
tables, wheat,  cheese,  and  other  Hoover. 

Who  start  all  that  Peace? 

V.  S.  Marine  Corps!!! 

They  are  the  greatest  Peace  Commission  since 
Ford  was  invented. 

And  yet  someliow  oranother, 

When  they  are  at  work 

They  make  a  noise 

Like  something  el.se. 

Nature  is  peculiar. 

Merry  Xmas. 

Yours  truly, 

Hashimura  Togo. 

Some  of  the  marines  are  back  now,  bear- 
ing the  marks  and  scars  that  are  among 
the  rewards  of  bravery  in  battle.  Here  i.s  a 
brief  description  of  the  daily  life  of  those 
v/ho  are  being  nursed  back  to  health  at  one 
of  the  finest  hospitals  in  the  East: 

In  a  large,  bright  hall  which  was  once  an 
indoor  tennis-coiu-t,  when  the  U.  S.  A. 
CJeneral  Hospital  No.  9  was  the  "  Lakewood 
Hotel,"  Private  Harry  Ross,  of  the  marines, 
sits  day  after  day  before  the  intricate 
mechanism  of  a  linotype,  learning  a  trade 
that  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  when  he 
is  mustered  out. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  Educational  Department  of  this 
great  hospital  at  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  where 
dough-boys  and  marines,  veterans  all,  are 
improving  their  minds  and  hands  while  their 
wounds  are  healing. 

The  Government  is  taking  good  care  of 
its  wounded  heroes.  Were  it  not  for  the 
universal  khaki  uniforms,  interspersed  with 
the  forestry  green,  and  each  with  a  gold 
stripe  on  the  right  sleeve,  the  scene  in  the 
lobby  and  spacious  sun-parlor  of  the 
hospital  would  be  that  of  any  popular 
winfcr  hotel. 

While  some  of  the  men  are  basking  in 
the  warm  sun  and  looking  out  across  the 
smooth  lawn  into  the  pines  beyond,  others 
lounge  around  playing  checkers,  watching 
a  cage  of  three  interned  white  mice,  listen- 
ing to  the  victrola,  or  reading.  And  always 
a  goodly  number  are  to  be  found  busily 
o:igaged  in  the  classrooms  and  work. 

Private  Ross,  for  example,  is  much  more 
interested  in  e.xplaining  the  workings  of  the 
linotype  than  he  is  in  talking  about  the 
exploits  of  his  79th  romi)any.  Sixth  Regi- 
ment, in  the  fights  at  Chateau-Thierry  and 
Soissons — and  he  was  one  of  that  little 
handful  of  marines  who  first  entered  the 
town  of  Bouresches. 

"I  was  lucky,"  he  said,  "for  I  came 
tlirough  tlie  fighting  in  .Tiiiu^  around 
Chateau-Thierry  all  right.  I  didn't  get 
mine  until  July  19,  up  by  Soissons. 

"I  read  in  the  i)apers  Ihat  it  was  Lieu- 
tenant Robinson  and  his  men  wlio  were 
first  into  Bouresches  but  it  really  happened 
this  way:  Sergeant  Kirkpatrick  and 
twenty-two  of  us  were  on  Li«'utenant 
Robinson's  right  fiank.  We  got  into  the 
town  first  and  went  down  the  main  street 
to  the  square  with  a  little  cluu'ch  standing 
there.  In  th(>  ste(>ple  of  th(>  church  were 
six  Germans  with  Maxim  machine'  guns. 
Well,  we  had  just  about  finished  {\w\\\  wlieu 
Lieutenant    IJobinson  got  there. 

"The  Germans  light  well  wlieii  there  is 


Live  Better  and  Save,,  Too 

When  a  liusljand  and  wife  plan  togetlK-r  how  they  shall 
spend,  a  family  is  bound  to  live  Ijctter  and  save, 
too.  It's  a  real  satisfaction' and  a  quide  to  fiitiin- 
spending  when,  at  the  end  of  the  montli.  you  know  how 
inucli  went  for  groceries,  laundry,  clothing,  recreation, 
and  liow  much  you  were  able  to  save. 

A  Sperry  Household  Expense  Register  will  take 
t!)e  comi>licat!on  out  of  your  liouseliold  accounting — it 
will  be  a  big  lielp  in  carrying  out  tlic  modern  budget  idea. 
It  has  columns  headed  for  daily  receipts  and  disburse- 
niMits— one  page  to  a  montli,  with  a-summarv  form  for 
each  year.  There  is  space  for  your  household  "inventory, 
room  by  room — a  very  necessary  record  in  case  of  fire 
loss.     Also  a  page  for  your  insurance  record. 

It's  simple — it's  complete. 

SEND  NO  MONEY— JUST  THE  COUPON 


Have  your  book 


^^^t^' 


to  start  at  y 

once.  ^ 

y^  BROWN, 

y  BLODGEH  & 

<^       SPERRYCCDeptA. 

,^  Wheeler  and  University 

Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Send  me  one  Sperry  Household 

Expense  Register  for  which  1   will 

-  y      remit  SI. 75,  or  return  it,  in  5  days. 

/'       Name 


Address. 


-: -CUT    HERE-^ 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    supeiiority    quit-kly     be.-..ii„-s 
jjlaiii  V>  tlie  iiuan  ur  W'.iiiaii  who  investigates. 


Starts  Your 
Car  Quickly 
in  Bitterest 
Zero  Weather 


That's  what  a  Master  Primer  will  do  for  your 
car!  It's  not  a  pump.  It  operates  by  elec- 
tricity—  you  simply  pull  a  button  on  the  dash. 
It  takes  the  gasoline  directly  from  the  car- 
buretor, vaporizes  it  by  heal,  and  turns  it  into 
the  manifold — a  rich  hot  gas  that  ignites  on  the 
first  spark — No  Matter  How  Poor  The  Gasoline. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed — 30  Days'  Trial 

Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfactory 

If  your  Master  Primer  doesn't  absolutely  satisfy 
—  if  it  fails  to  eliminate  delays  —  heating  the 
carburetor  with  hot  water  —  back-breaking 
cranking — We'll  Gladly  Return  Your  Money. 
You  won't  be  out  a  penny. 

30,000  Master  Primers  in  use.  Standard 
equipment  on  Franklin  cars.  Trouble  proof — 
it  not  only  does  not  drain  the  battery,  but  saves 
battery  energy. 

Easily  installed  —  costs  only  $12.50.  The 
Master  Primer  comes  ready  for  your  car.  Elim- 
inates need  of  the  high  test  gasoline  tiyik.  You 
owe  it  to  yourself — to  your  car.  to  give  the 
Master  Primer  a  30  days'  trial.  Send  check  or 
money  order  now — give  name  and  model  of 
car,  and  your  name  and  address.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied. 
Bank  Relerence:     Central  SavinKS  Bank,  Detroit 

MASTER  PRIMER  COMPANY 


34  East  Larned  Street 


Detroit,  Mi^^iKan 
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a  whole  mob  of  them,  but  when  it  comes 
man  to  man  they  have  no  indiAadual 
braver.y.     Their  morale  as  men  was  low." 

Private  Grover  C.  Bowers,  of  the  4oth 
Company,  Fifth  Regiment,  hke  all  the 
marines  in  the  Lakewood  Hospital,  is  a 
survivor  of  Belleau  Wood.  He  himself 
accounted  for  tlu-ee  Germans  before  he 
was  hit  in  the  leg.* 

"I  saw  a  w'ounded  German  captain  pull 
his  automatic  and  try  to  shoot  a  wounded 
marine,"  said  Bowers.  "But  he  didn't 
succeed.  The  marine  crawled  over  and 
got  him  first  with  a  trench-knife." 

Bowers  also  tells  a  yarn  of  a  big  American 
negro  stevedore  whom  he  had  occasion 
to  . encounter  while  the  marines  were 
doing  guard  duty  at  St.  Nazaire,  one  of 
the  ports  of  debarkation.  Later  he  heard 
the  stevedore  telling  a  friend  about  it: 
•  "If  yo'  sees  a  fellah  with  a  blue  cord  on 
his  hat,  he's  all  right,  he  won't  harm  yo' 
none;  if  yo'  meets  a  fellah  with  a  red 
cord  on  his  hat,  he  won't  hurt  yo'  neither; 
but  if  yo'  finds  a  fellah  with  a  rooster  on 
top  of  the  earth  on  his  hat  he's  one  of  dem 
g.\Tenes,  an'  look  out — he's  a  bad  man!" 

Among  the  other  heroes  of  Belleau 
Wood  in  the  same  hospital  are  Corporal 
L.,  M.  Roscoe  and  Privates  McParland, 
RifHiard,'  Trent,  Sehell,  and  Stone,  all  of 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Regiments.  W-lien 
the  Bulletin  photographer  asked  them  to 
gather  outside  on  -the  hospital  lawn  they 
w'ould  not  allow  their  pictures  to  be  snapt 
until  scouts  had  located  Capt.  Harry  Lee, 
of  the  Red  Cross,  and  Miss  Jacqueline 
Overton,  the  hospital  librarian.  Captain 
Lee  has  proved  himself  their  stanch  friend 
and  furthermore  has  a  son  "Jim  Lee"  in 
the  Eleventh  Regiment  of  Marines  now 
in  France.  Miss  Overton  is  the  marines' 
friend  because  she  is  a  (cousin  of  Lieut. 
"Johnny"  Overton,  who  was  killed  at 
Belleau  Wood. 

For  the  marines  and  dough-boys  there  at 
Lakewood  fighting  days  are  over,  and  all 
are  looking  ahead  to  the  future  when 
they  will  again  don  civilian  garb  and  go 
back  to  something  better  than  the  jobs 
they  left  behind  them.  Nearly  50  per 
cent,  of  the  men  in  the  hospital  are  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  educational  opjjoiv 
tunities  offered  them  under  the  direction 
of  Maj.  Fred  P.  Reagle,  chief  educational 
officer. 

Large  posters  in  the  lobby  and  corridors 
urge  the  men  to  "Get  Busy.  For  Your 
Own  Good.  Uncle  Sam  Pays  the  Bill." 
Others  read,  "Make  a  Stab  At  It.  Our 
Advice  is  Free."  "Don't  Camouflage  a 
Lack  of  KnowlfKige,  Overcome'  It!"  and 
"The  Shovel  or  Mahogany — Which  Will 
You  Lean  On?" 

For  the  men  confined  'o  their  beds 
there  are  twelve  "occupational  bedside 
workers"  who  help  them  to  employ  their 
first  days  of  convalescence  in  interesting 
and  profitable  ways,  such  as  leathe-r 
work,  toy-making,  basketry,  knitting,  and 
weaving. 

For  the  men  able  to  attend  the  classes 
of  the  Educational  Department  there 
is  the  widest  variety  of  courses  offered, 
the  three  main  divisions  of  which  an;  tlie 
academic,  the  commercial,  and  the  in- 
dustrial. In  that  same  shop  where  one 
veteran  is  learning  to  nm  a  linotype,  there 
will  daily  be  found  men  learning  printing, 
metal  working,  carpentry,  upholstering, 
shoemaking,  tailoring,  automobile  me- 
chanics, and  a  dozen  other  trades  that  will 
enable  them  to  reenter  civilian  life  as 
trained  men. 

In  addition  to  giving  many  of  these 
eour.ses    to    bed    patients,    correspondence 


courses  in  engineering  and  other  branches 
are  arranged  for  on  request. 

The  amusement  end  of  the  life  at  the 
hospital  is  by  no  means  neglected  and  the 
men  have  their  own  movies  twice  a  week 
in  the  mess-hall,  besides  other  forms  of 
entertainment,  individual  and  collective. 
All  in  all,  the  wounded  marines  say,  there 
are  lotg  of,  worse  places  than  hotel  life 
at  Lakewood. 


WHAT  LAFCADIO  HEARN'S  JAPANESE 
WIFE  THOUGHT  OF  HER  HUSBAND 


A  CHARACTERISTIC  Japanese  flavor 
-^^^  like  the  taste  of  a  rice-wafer,  the  faint 
fragrance  of  paneled  -  wood  walls,  the 
sound  of  the  tapping  of  a  paper  fan,  or  the 
soft  patter  of  sandaled  feet,  or  the  murmur 
of  children's  voices  in  a  strange  tongue 
under  the  springtime  cherry-trees — some- 
thing of  this  pervades  Setsuko  Koizumi's 
"Reminiscences  of  Lafcadio  Hearn" 
(Houghton  Mifflin).  It  is  not  often  that 
we  are  able  to  get  the  impression  made 
upon  an  Eastern  wife  by  a  Western  hus- 
band. Eastern  woifien  are  not  given  to 
disquisitions  on  marriage,  or  any  other 
subject,  for  that  matter.  Mrs.  Hearn  tells 
more  of  what  Hearn  lilced  than  what  he 
did,  but  we  do  get  a  remarkably  vivid  im- 
jjression  of  some  sides  of  the  character  of 
this  Greek-born  cosmopolite  who  adopted 
the  East. 

When  Setsuko  Koizumi  went  to  her 
new  husband  she  "found  only  one  table 
and  a  chair,  a  few  books,  one  suit  of 
clothes,  and  one  set  of  Japanese  kimono." 
As  she  observes,  "when  he  returned  from 
the  school,  he  immediately  put  on  a 
kimono,  sat  on  a  zabuton  (square  cushion 
for  the  floor),  and  smoked  a  pipeful  of 
tobacco.  He  liked  everything  Japanese, 
and  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Japanese 
style  of  living."  In  1892  the  Hearn 
family  moved  to  a  Samurai  estate  to  keep 
house.  They  moved  "with  a  maid  and  a 
pussy  cat."  Here  is  a  glimpse  of  Hearn's 
tender-heartedness,  and  his  wife's 
admiration: 

One  evening  in  the  early  spring  of  that 
year  while  the  air  was  yet  chillj^  and  pene- 
trating, I  was  standing  on  the  veranda  ad- 
miring the  sunset  on  the  lake,  when  I  saw, 
directly  below  the  veranda  along  the  shore, 
four  or  five  naughty  children  ducking 
pussy  up  and  down  in  the  water  and 
cruelly  teasing  her.  I  begged  pussy  of  the 
children,  brought  her  back  to  the  house, 
and  t  )ld  the  story  to  Hearn.  "Oh,  poor 
puss!"  he  exclaimed.  "What  cruel  chil- 
dren they  were!"  And  he  held  the  shiver- 
iiig  pussy  right  in  liis  bosom  to  warm  her. 
That  time  1  felt  a  great  admiration  for  him. 

On  another  occasion — 

There  was  a  lotus-pond  in  the  garrlen, 
and  we  saw  a  snake  in  it.  "Snakes  never 
harm  you  unless  you  hurt  them,"  Hearn 
said;  and  he  shared  his  food  from  the  table 
with  the  snake.  "I  am  giving  you  this 
food  so  that  you  will  not  eat  the  frogs,"  hi> 
told  the  snake.  Then  lie  related  sonu>  of 
the  in(Mdents  in  his  life.  "When  I  was  in 
the  West  Indies,  studying,  the  snakes 
wouM  often  crawl  up  my  left  arm,  over 
my    shr»:i!  ler,    and    down    tuy    right   arm. 


But  I  paid  no  attention  to  them  and  kept 
on    studying.      Snakes    are    not    harmful;, 
they  are  not  bad." 

Hearn,  his  wife  relates,  wished  to  have' 
everything   around   him    in    his    home    iui 
purely     Japanese     style.     He     liked     the. 
Japanese    sliding    paper    doors.       In    the 
Tokyo- house  into  which  the  Hearn  family 
moved  in  1903  "the  only  Western  feature" 
was    the   glass    doors    in    the  room  where 
he  had  the  stove."     Here  every  night  the 
nightingales    sang    in    the    bamboo    grove 
])ack  of  the  house.     Twice  a  day  the  wife' 
brushed  out  the  rooms,  either  taking  ad- 
vantage  of   Hearn's   absence   at   the  Uni- 
versity or  doing  it  rapidly  in  five    or  six 
minutes  while  the  husband  walked  up  and. 
down  in  the  garden.    His  wife  realized  that' 
Hearn's  great  pleasure  "was  to  live  and-- 
write   in    the   world   of   his   imagination." 
"He  wrote  with  great  eagerness  and  it  dis-_ 
turbed   his   work   if    there   was    the   least" 
noise  of  opening  and  shutting  doors,  walk- 
ing  in   the   corridor,   and   if   the   children 
l)eeame  unduly  excited."     He  would,  says 
Mrs.   Hearn,  complain  "that  I  broke  his 
train  of  thought  by   opening  the  bureau 
drawer,  so  I  made  every  effort  to  open  the 
drawer  more  quietly." 

Mrs.  Hearn  was  much  more  than  a  mere 
housekeeper  for  her  distinguished  husband, 
more  than  a  "mama-san"  to  his  "papa- 
san."  Hearn's  volumes  of  Japanese  ghost- 
stories  and  myths  could  not  have  been 
written  without  the  assistance  of  this  clever 
little  Japanese  woman.  She  would  hunt  for 
old  books  of  ghost-stories  through  the 
second-hand  book-shops  of  Tokyo.   Then — 

On  quiet  nights,  after  lowering  the  wick 
of  the  lamp,  I  would  begin  to  tell  ghost 
stories.  Hearn  would  ask  questions  with 
bated  breath,  and  would  listen  to  my  tales 
with  a  terrified  air.  I  naturally  emphasized 
the  exciting  parts  of  the  stories  when  I 
saw  him  so  moved.  At  those  times  our 
house  seemed  as  if  it  were  haunted.  I 
often  had  horrid^  dreams  and  nightmares. 
Hearn  would  say,  "We  will  stop  talking 
about  such  things  for  a  while";  and  we 
would  do  so.  He  was  pleased  when  1  told 
a  story  he  liked. 

When  I  told  him  the  old  tales,  I  always 
first  gave  the  plot  roughly;  and  wherever 
he  found  an  interesting  place,  he  made  a 
note  of  it.  Then  he  would  ask  me -to  give 
the  details,  and  often  to  repeat  them.  If 
I  told  him  the  story  by  reading  it  from  a 
book,  he  would  say:  "There  is  no  use  of 
your  reading  it  from  the  book.  I  prefer 
your  own  words  and  phrases — all  from 
your  own  thought.  Otherwise,  it  won't 
do."  Therefore  I  had  to  assimilate  the 
story  before  telling  it.  That  made  me 
dream.  He  would  become  so  eager  when 
I  reached  an  interesting  point  of  a  story! 
His  facial  expression  would  change  and  his 
eyes  would  burn  intensMy.  This  change 
was  extraordinary.  For  exa^mple,  take  the 
story  "O  Katsu  San  of  Yurei-dake,"  in  the 
first  part  of  the  l)ook  "Kottb."  As  I  was 
narrating  that  story,  his  face  became  ex- 
tremely pale  and  his  eyes  fixt.  That  was 
not  unusual,  hut  this  once  I  suddenl.v  felt 
afraid.  He  sighed  one  long  breath,  and 
said,  "Very  interesting!"  when  I  finished  it. 

He  asked  me  to  say,  "Alas,  blood!"  and 
repeat  it  several  times.  H«>  inquired  how  it 
liad  probably  been  said,  and  in  what  lone 
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The  si0n  the  World  knows 


It  is  the  Gargoyle  —  the  world  symbol  of 
scientific  lubrication. 

The  red  Gargoyle  appears  on  cans  and  barrels 
which  leave  Vacuum  Oil  Company  refineries  scat- 
tered over  the  globe. 

The  red  Gargoyle  points  the  way  to  correct 
lubrication  on  six  continents.  It  hangs  out  over 
garage  doors  in  every  country  where  motor  cars 
are  a  factor.  In  the  ports  of  the  world  it  is 
looked  for  by  owners  of  steamships. 

It  is  a  servant  to  electricity,  steam  and  gas.  It 
gives  these  power-sources  their  right  to  work  at 
full  efficiency. 

Every  nation  on  the  two  hemispheres  recog- 
nizes the  red  Gargoyle.  It  is  their  guide-post  to 
mechanical  efficiency.. 


I— I  ■ 


lubricants 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Sprcialints  in  thr  wnyiuunturv  of  hio/i- 
griide  Inhri^ovtj*  for  rrrrit  rliiaa  of  ma^ 
rhittrrji.     Obtnimtblo   tvevyuhrre  l»   Uis 
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A  $100,000  Dish 

New- Type   Baked  Beans    Which    College- Trained  Scientific 
Cooks  Have  Spent   Years  in  Perfecting 


It  has  cost  us  at  least  $100,000  to  perfect 
Van  Camp's  Pork  and  Beans. 

Modern  culinary  experts  —  men  with 
college  training — have  devoted  some  years 
to  this  dish.  Able  scientists  and  famous 
chefs  have  co-operated  with  them. 


This   Was   Wrong 

Old-style  baked  beans  were  very  hard  to  digest. 
They  were  always  underbaked.  Yet  the  baking 
crisped  them  and  broke,  them — made  some  hard  and 
some  mushy. 

In  the  Van  Camp  kitchens  each  lot  of  beans  is 
analyzed  before  we  start  to  cook.  They  are  boiled  in 
water  freed  from  minerals  because  hard  water  makes 
them  tough. 

They  are  baked  in  steam  ovens  by  live  steam  under 
pressure  at  245  degrees.  They  are  thus  baked  for 
hours — baked  as  beans  should  be — without  bursting 
or  crisping  a  b  an. 


8S6  Sauces 

The  zestful  sauce  which  we  bake  with  Van 
Camp's  would  itself  give  the  dish  distinction. 

But  these  scientific  cooks  made  856  sauces 
before  they  attained  this  perfection.  This 
ideal  tang  and  savor  came  only  through 
months  of  development. 

A  far  greater  accomplishment  was  to  fit 
baked  beans  for  easy  digestion,  while  leaving 
them  mealy  and  whole. 


This  Is  Perfect 

The  result  is  a  new-type  dish  which  will  change  your 
whole  idea  of  baked  beans.  It  will  multiply  their 
popularity.     Above  all,  it  will  not  tax  digestion. 

And  it  costs  you  less — all  ready-baked — than  do 
home-baked  beans.     Please  order  a  trial  meal. 


Pork  and  Beans 

Baked  With  the  Van  Camp  Sauce — Also  Baked  AVithout  the  Sauce 


Other   Van   Camp  Products  Include 

Soups  Evaporated  Milk  Spaghetti  Peanut  Butter 

Chili  Con  Carne  Catsup  Chili  Sauce,  etc. 

Prepared  in  the  Van  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 
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Van  Camp's  Soups — 18  Kinds 


Van  Camp's  Spaghetti 


Van  Camp's  Peanut  Butter 

(484) 


of  voice;  what  kind  of  night  it  was,  and 
how  the  wooden  clogs  would  sound.  "I 
think  it  was  in  this  way,"  he  would  say; 
■"how  do  you  think,  yourself?"  and  so 
forth — all  of  this  was  not  at  all  in  the 
book  —  and  he  would  consult  with  me 
about  it.  Had  any  one  seen  us  from  the 
outside,  we  must  have  appeared  hke  two 
mad  people 

While  we  were  working  on  the  story  of 
"Miminashi-Yoshi-ichi"  night  fell,  but  we 
lighted  no  lamp.  I  went  into  the  adjoining 
room,  and  called  out  in  a  small  voice, 
'"Hoshi-ichi!     Yosehi-ichi!" 

"Yes,"  Hearn  answered,  plajang  the  part, 
' '  I  am  blind.  Who  are  you?  "  and  remained 
Filent.  In  this  way  we  worked  and  became 
absorbed  in  it. 

An  instance  of  this  absorption  is  narrated 
as  follows: 

One  night  about  eleven  o'clock  I  opened 
the  shoji  i^ sliding  paper  window)  and  smelted 
dense  smoke  from  the  oil-lamp.  To  my 
astonishment  I  found  that  the  wick  of 
the  lamp  was  away  up  and  that  the  room 
was  dark  with  smoke.  Hearn  was  almost 
suffocating,  but  he  was  writing  so  enthu- 
siastically that  he  noticed  nothing  altho  he 
had  a  very  sensitive  -nose  for  odors.  1  hur- 
riedly opened  the  shojl  and  let  in  the  air,  and 
said, ' '  Papa-san !  how  dangerous  it  was  that 
you  did  not  know  the  lamp  was  on  fire!" 
He  exclaimed,  "Why  was  I  so  stupid!" 

Hearn  was  positive  enough  in  his  likes 
and  dislikes.  His  wife  thus  naively  lumps 
together  what  he  liked  extremely: 

The  west,  sunsets,  summer,  the  sea, 
swimming,  banana-trees,  eryptomerias  (the 
siigi,  the  Japanese  cedar),  lonely  cemeter- 
ies, insects,  " Kivaidan"  (ghostly  tales), 
Urashima,  and  Horai  (songs).  The  places 
he  liked  were:  Martinique,  Matsue, 
Miho-no-seki,  Higosaki,  and  Yakizu.  He 
was  fond  of  beefsteak  and  plum-pudding, 
and  enjoyed  smoking.  He  disliked  liars, 
abuse  of  the  weak.  Prince  Albert  coats, 
white  shirts,  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
many  other  things.  One  of  his  pleasures 
was  to  wear  the  yukata  in  his  studjj^  and 
listen  quietly  to  the  voice  of  the  locust. 

Among  the  things  Hearn  dishked  were 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  Japanese 
who  w^ore  European  costumes.  His  own 
children  were  brought  up  strictly  as 
Japanese.  Hearn  was  not  fastidious  about 
his  own  dress — 

He  always  wore  a  sack  suit  when  he  went 
out,  but  preferred  a  kimono  or  yukata. 
He  never  carried  a  cane  nor  an  umbrella.  It 
might  rain,  but  he  came  home  unconscious 
of  it  unless  it  was  a  torrent.  Then,  per- 
haps, he  would  take  a  kuruTna  (jinrikisha). 
He  wore  army  boots,  and  was  not  con- 
cerned about  the  fashions.  "A  Japanese 
laborer's  feet  are  much  handsomer  than 
those  of  a  Westerner."  •  I  think  that  he 
always  liked  Japan  better  than  the  West, 
and  a  dream-\vorld  better  than  this  world 
of  reality 

He  disliked  superficial  beauty,  and  paid 
no  attention  to  what  was  in  vogue;  he 
hated  anything  modern,  and  loathed  pre- 
tentious kindness.  He  did  not  believe 
in  false  teeth  or  artificial  eyes.  "They  are 
all  false,"  he  would  say;  and  disliked  them 
all.  He  hated  the  Christian  missionaries, 
as  he  found  many  dishonest  people  among 
them ;  but  he  owned  three  Bibles,  and  told 
his  eldest  son  that  that  wars  the  book  he 
must  read  a  great  deal 

He  liked  hot  weather  best,  and  therefore 
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enjoyed  summer  more  than  the  other 
y'>asons.  He  preferred  a  western  aspect. 
His  study  was  built  facing  the  west.  He 
took  great  pleasure  in  the  sunsets.  When- 
ever he  saw  the  sun  setting,  he  called  me 
and  the  children.  We  would  hurry  to 
him,  and  even  then  he  often  said:  "You 
are  minutes  too  late.  The  sunset  has 
begun  to  be  poor.  How  disappointed  I  am 
for  you!"  He  would  sing,  "  Yu-ijake, 
koyake,  asu  tenki,  ni  nare"  (Great  sunset, 
little  sunset,  may  to-morrow  be  good 
weather),  and  would  make  the  children 
sing  too. 

Hearn  thoroughly  shared  the  estheticism 
of  the  Japanese  with  its  worshipful  love 
of  the  delicate  cherry-blossom,  of  the 
morning-glory,  and  of  the  turning  leaves 
of  autumn.  He  loved  modest  women,  the 
downcast  eyes  of  the  Buddhas,  and  young 
children.  His  wife  tells  of  his  love  for 
their  first  baby  and  how  deeply  and 
strangely  he  was  affected  by  its  first  cry. 
He  hated  men  who  deserted  or  were  un- 
kind to  their  families,  and  when  hiring  a 
jinrikisha  driver  he  would  always  ask, 
"Does  he  love  his  wife?"  and  if  the 
answer  were  in  the  affirmative  he  would 
then  reply,  "That  is  all  right!"  Among 
some  of  the  things  Hearn  disliked,  says 
his  wife,  were  electric  cars,  electric  lights, 
and  telephones  —  in  fact,  all  modern 
innovations. 

Hearn  was  stricken  with  the  illness  that 
proved  fatal  one  September  afternoon  and 
died  five  days  later.  In  the  meantime 
he  was  not  confined  to  the  room  all  the 
time.  As  his  wife  says,  "even  when  he 
was  sick  he  was  not  the  kind  of  man  who 
could  stay  in  bed."  During  these  days 
the  thing  that  interested  him  most  was  the 
blossoming  out  of  season  of  the  cherry- 
tree  in  the  garden  by  the  studio,  but  this 
was  ominous  to  the  loving  wife;  for  such 
untimely  fiowering  {kaerizaki)  is  not  a  sign 
of  good  fortune  to  the  Japanese.  These 
mornings  he  got  up  early,  and,  taking 
one  of  his  hundred  carved  long  pipes,  he 
would  sit  on  the  floor-cushion,  "very 
correctly"  rock  himself,  slowly  back  and 
forth,  and  smoke.  Thus  on  the  morning  of 
his  death,  his  wife  found  him  up  smoking 
at  half-past  six.  He  had  dreamed  of 
traveUng  a  long  distance,  not  in  Europe, 
nor  in  Japan,  but  in  "a  strange  place." 
During  the  day  he  enjoyed  the  singing  of 
the  matsu-mushi,  an  insect  like  the  cricket. 
He  enjoyed  it,  but  to  the  wife — "the  early 
blossoming  of  the  cherry-tree,  the  dream 
of  a  long  journey,  and  the  dying  song  of 
the  matsu-mushi  must  have  been  signs  of 
his  death,  of  which  it  makes  me  very,  very 
sad  to  think  even  to-day."  Mrs.  Hearn 
thus  describes  the  end: 

While  he  was  eating  supper  he  looked 
unusually  happy,  and  joked  and  laugh(>d 
loudly.  "Paya-san,  good  Papa-san!" — 
"Sweet  chickens!"  He  talked  with  the 
children,  and,  as  usual,  walked  round  the 
library  roka. 

In  little  less  than  an  hour  he  came  back 
to  me  with  a  drawn  face  and  said  quietl.v, 
"Mama-san  the  sickn(>ss  of  the  otlier  day 
has  come  ba(!k  again." 

I  went  with  him.     For  a  liltli'  while  lu> 
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TOMATO  KETCHUP 

Many  plain  but  nourishing  and  inexpensive  foods 
only  need  a  little  Heinz  Tomato  Ketchup  to  make 
a  delicious  dish  at  a  very  low  cost.  In  these  times 
when  food  economy  is  a  national  necessity  Heinz 
Tomato  Ketchup  gives  a  delightful  relish  to  the 
most  simple  meal.  A  combination  of  flavor  gar- 
nered from  fruit  and  vegetable,  from  sugar  and 
vinegar,  and  spices,  combined  by  chefs  who  know 
the  uttermost  secrets  of  successful  seasoning — 
that's  Heinz  Tomato  Ketchup. 
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**  What  your  hand- 
writing reveals 

A  fascinating  booklet  of  32 
pages  showing  50  fac-simile 
writings  interpreting  indi- 
vidual characteristics. 


Select 

Spencerian  Pens 

suited   to  your  individual 
writing  from  a  sample  box 
different  patterns  in   bright 
gilt  and  silvered  finish. 

Box  of  pens  and  booklet 


by  mail    on  receipt  of   ten 


SPENCERIAN    PEN   CO.,  349   Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


"XTOT  Chance!— High  reputation  is  never  the  re- 
sult of  chance.  Underneath  it  you  will  always 
find  the  rock-hewn  foundation  of  real  worth.  In  the 
case  of  KEYSTONE  COPPER  STEEL,  its  high 
standing  has  been  fairly  earned —  and  has  come  as  the 
result  of  undeniable  superiority  in  actual  service. 


Full  weight. 

Galvanized— 


Roofing  Products 


as  formed  from  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized 
Sheets  are  most  durable  and  resistant  to  rust.  Actual  time 
and  service  have  proved  that  high  grade  Steel  alloyed  with 
a  certain  percentage  of  Copper  will  withstand  rust  and  cor- 
rosion to  the  highest  possible  degree,  and  assures  long  life  and 
satisfactory  wear  from  all  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  Look  for  the  Keystone  below 
regular  brands — it  indicates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used,  and  is  placed  there  for  your  protection. 


Apollo-Ketstone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets 
are  unequaled  for  Culverts,  Flumes,  Tanks,  Roofing, 
Siding,  Spouting,  Cornices,  and  sheet  metal  construc- 
tion purposes.  Our  Apollo  booklet  is  of  special  interest 
to  all  users  of  Galvanized  Sheet  Steel  products. 

Keystone  Copper  Steel  Terne  Plates  (Roofing  Tin 
Plates)  are  carefully  manufactured  and  are  highest  qual- 
ity in  every  particular.    Specially  adapted  for  residences 


and  public  buildings— fireproof ,  durable.  Send  for  Roof, 
ing  Tin  booklet,  describing  advantages  of  metal  roofs. 
We  manufacture  Sheet  and  Tin  Mill  Products  of  every 
description  and  forevery  known  purpose— lilack  Sheets, 
Galvanized  Sheets,  Corrugated  Sheets.  Formed  Roofing 
and  Siding  Products,  Bright  Tin  Plates,  Terne  Plates, 
Automobile  Sheets,  Special  Sheets  for  Stamping,  Stove 
and  Range  Sheets,  Electrical  Sheets,  Black  Plate,  etc. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


walked  around  the  room  with  his  hands  on 
his  breast.  1  advised  him  to  lie  quietly 
on  the  bed,  and  he  did  so.  Very  soon 
after  that  he  was  no  longer  of  this  world. 
He  died  without  any  pain,  having  a  little 
smile  around  his  mouth.  It  could  not  be 
helped,  if  it  was  the  order  of  Heaven.  I 
wish  that  I  could  have  taken  care  of  him, 
and  given  all  my  strength  in  nursing  him. 
This  was  too  easy  a  death  for  me. 

The  last  sentence,  according  to  the 
Japanese  translator,  means  that  Mrs. 
Hearn  regretted  having  been  given  no 
opportunity  to  show  her  love  and  devotion 
by  exhausting  labors  for  the  sick  ma/ 
before  he  died. 


GERMANY'S  NAVAL  DISGRACE  AS 
SEEN   FROM  THE  "TEXAS" 


"/'^NE  may  have  been  around  this  war, 
^-^  from  Lapland  to  Bagdad  and  from 
St.  Nazaire  to  Moscow,  as  I  have  been," 
writes  a  staff  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  World  in  a  dispatch  that  adds  human 
outlines  to  the  meager  cabled  accounts  of 
the  strangest  naval  surrender  in  history. 
"One  may  have  seen  the  most  impressive 
happenings;  but  the  few  minutes  following 
9:15  on  the  morning  of  November  21,  on 
the  bridge  of  the  Texas,  will  always  re- 
main the  most  unforge table." 

It  was  a  day,  as  seen  by  this  corre- 
spondent, primarily  of  "shattering  human 
humiliation."  Even  among  the  British 
and  American  sailors  there  was  little  of 
the  rejoicing  and  uplift  of  heart  that  might 
have  accompanied  a  sea  victory  bought 
and  paid  for  in  the  old  way.  "British 
and  American  seamen  felt  as  if  their  own 
profession  was  being  held  up  to  ignominy," 
writes  the  correspondent,  "and  they  them- 
selves indirectly  compromised."  For,  as 
the  sea-fighters'  logic  ran: 

There  had  never  been  any  naval  sur- 
render in  history  like  this.  Spaniards, 
French,  Russians — all  came  out,  in  similar 
circumstances  of  certain  doom,  and  fought 
their  ships,  to  the  end.  They  might  have 
fought  these  ships,  they  might  have 
scuttled  them,-  a  few  brave  souls  at  least 
might  have  put  up  a  death-or-glory 
"show"  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea. 
But  no.  "There's  no  use  in  it.  It  won't 
help  us.  So  don't  let's  do  it!"  they  may 
have  argued. 

The  correspondent,  on  going  aboard  the 
Texas  the  evening  before  the  day  of  the 
sun'ender,  discovered  that  the  attitude  of 
the  American  Fleet  toward  the  Teutonic 
debacle  was  unconcern  mixed  with  eon- 
tempt.     He  writes: 

The  five  United  States  battle-ships  form- 
ing the  Sixth  Battle  Squadi-on  of  the  Grand 
Fleet,  New  York,,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Wyo- 
viing,  and  Florida,  clearly  distinguishable 
from  all  other  dreadnoughts  by  their 
lattice  masts,  lay  in  the  Firth  of  Forth 
very  nearly  under  the  giant  bridge  spanning 
that  waterway.  As  far  as  the  ej^e  could 
see  in  every  direction  there  w'ere  dotted 
war-ships,  while  in  and  out  coursed  pin- 
naces and  launches.  Arrived  at  the  top 
of  the  accommodation-ladder,  the  executive 
officer  led  me  to  the  Admiral's  cabin — 
there  being  now  no  admiral  aboard. 

"Make  yourself  comfy  and  then  come 
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'^Ae  Most  Beautiful  Car  in/Imerica 


An  Honest  Product 


We  have  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  a  Company  is 
known  by  the  goods  that  it  makes  and  the  friends  that  it 
keeps. 

Proof  of  Quahty  is  the  Reputation  which  a  motor  car  has 
won  and  steadfastly  holds  through  years  of  public  service — 
tlirough  all  manufacturing  and  selling  conditions. 

The  extraordinary  demand  for  Paige  Cars  that  now  con' 
fronts  us  is  impressive  proof,  we  believe,  that  the  Paige 
Policy  to  give  the  greatest  dollar'for'dollar  value  on  the  mar^ 
ket  has  the  universal  endorsement  of  the  American  public. 
The  New  Series  Paige  Models  are  striking  examples  of  this 
policy. 

For  ten  years  now  of  manufacture,  continuously  expanded  to 
meet  demands,  we  have  permitted  Paige  Cars  to  carry  our 
message,  to  confirm  our  Policies.  Paige  Design  has  stood  for 
Beauty.  Paige  Workmanship  has  stood  for  Quality.  The 
Paige  Name  Plate  has  stood  for  Character. 

Now^  on  the  threshold  of  a  New  Year,  potentially  the  Most 
Prosperous  and  Constructive  Year  our  Nation  has  ever 
known,  we  are  as  full  of  Confidence  for  the  Future  cis  with 
Gratitude  for  the  Past. 

Paige  Cars,  coming  through  the  most  crucial  tests  of  a 
decade's  service  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  owners,  stand 
pre'eminent  as  Quality  Products,  honestly  designed,  honestly 
built  and  honestly  priced.  A  Paige  Car  is  and  will  always 
be  a  Preferred  Investment. 

PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  U.S.A. 
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"WAeii  tfficienc^  and  Cconomy  THeet" 

THERE  are  over  2200  brands  of  Bond  Paper  made.  These  group 
into  6^  grades,  selling  at  65  different  prices.  Nine  or  ten  grades 
at  most  would  meet  every  business  requirement.  Bond  Papers  have 
been  competitively  made — not  purposefully  made.  Therefore,  it  is 
most  irnportant  that  the  buyer  of  bond  paper  know  his  requirements, 
and  make  certain  that  the  paper  he  buys  exactly  meets  these  require- 
ments. 

The  above  chart  plots  the  curves  of  efficiency  and  economy  in  paper 
for  business  stationery.  Public  Service  Bond  is  at  the  point  where 
efficiency  and  economy  meet.  It  is  above  all  the  paper  that  is  built 
exclusively  to  answer  one  purpose  —  that  of  carrying  business  mes- 
sages. Steps  in  manufacture  not  directed  towards  this  end  have  been 
eliminated — contributing  steps  have  been  perfected.  A  better  paper 
for  the  purpose  at  a  lower  price  is  the  result. 

J^a6Uc  Service  Jio/id 

Built  for  Business  Sta- 
tionery and  (guaranteed 

Old  users  of  Public  SERvrcE  Bond  recognize  the 
accuracy  of  the  above  chart.  To  make  it  easier 
for  others  to  knozv  Public  Service  Bond  we  have 
taken  the  burden  of  proof  entirely  on  our  own 
shoulders.  We  guarantee  that  if,  after  you  buy 
and  use  Public  Service  Bond,  it  does  not  satisfy 
you  in  every  respect,  your  money  will  be  re^ 
funded.  There  are  no  strings  to  this  guarantee, 
and  you  are  made  the  sole  judge.  We  will  be 
glad  to  send  copy  of  Guarantee  and  samples  of 
Public  Service  Bond,  or  you  rhay  ask  your 
printer  for  both.  With  a  paper  so  widely  used, 
this  broad  guarantee  would  be  out  of  the  question 
—  unless  Public  Service  Bond  actually  stood  at 
the  point  "Where  efficiency  and  economy  meet." 

tAsk  Your  'Printer 


J^u6ac 

Service 
Jiond.' 


Taylor-Logan  Co.  Papermakers 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts 


is  the  title  of  our  1919  catalogue  —  the  most  beautiful  and  complete  horticultural 
publication  of  the  year — really  a  book  of  184  pages,  8  colored  plates  and  over  1000 
photo-engravings,  showing  actual  results  without  exaggeration.  It  is  a  mine  of 
information  of  everything  in  Gardening,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  and  embodies 
the  result  of  over  seventy-two  years  of  practical  experience.  To  give  this  catalogue 
the  largest  possible  distribution  we  make  the  following  unusual  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 
Counts  As  Cash 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen  and  who  encloses  10  cents 
we  will  mail  the  catalogue 

And  Also  Send  Free  Of  Charge 
Our  Famous  "HENDERSON"  COLLECTION  OF  SEEDS 

rontainins  one  pack  each  of  Ponderosa  Tomato,  Big  Boston  Lettuce.  White  Tipped  Scarlet 
Radish.  Henderson's  Invincible  Asters,  Henderson's  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies  and  Ciant 
Waved  Spencer  Sweel  Peas,  in  a  coupon  envelope,  which  wlien  emptied  and  returned 
will  be  accepted  ;i^.i  25-cent  cash  payment  on  any  order  amouni  in-  t.)  $1.00  and  upward. 
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right  along  to  the  wardroom.  We're 
having  a  sort  of  a  hop."  I  expected  to  find 
a  score  of  officers,  British  and  American, 
"bunny-hugging"  to  a  piano.  Instead  I 
came  upon  a  score  of  pretty  English- 
women, officers'  wives  and  daughters,  fox- 
trotting with  British  and  American  officers 
to  the  strains  of  a  ja-zz  band.  In  one 
corner  lay  spread  out  the  most  ravishing 
prewar  tea  of  cream  and  sugar  and  butter 
and  white  bread  and  delightful  cakes  and 
dainties.  .  .  ,  And  so  we  trotted  to  jazz  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  on  the  Texas,  while 
the  Germans,  in  one  winding  cortege  twenty 
miles  long,  were  mournfully  finding  their 
way  toward  us,  now  guided  clear  of  British 
mine-fields  by  wireless,  now  hesitating  at 
mine-fields  of  their  own  long  since  swept 
up  by  us.  The  Duke  of  Richmond's  ball 
at  Brussels  the  night  before  Waterloo  was 
nothing  to  this.  One  hved  each  moment 
of  each  minute.  The  dramatic  note  was 
apt  to  be  intense.  What  were  those  Ger- 
mans doing,  saying,  thinking,  out  in  the 
North  Sea  that  night  as  we  toasted  Der 
Tag  at  dinner,  and  then  repaired  to  a 
cinema  show  aboard?  To  get  the  angle, 
one  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  man's  ship  is 
his  home,  his  life,  his  all.  The  sailor's 
attitude  to  his  ship  is  one  of  awed  affection; 
his  primitive  instincts  impel  him  to  defend 
her  as  a  lioness  defends  her  cubs.  And  here 
were  the  .Germans  sailing  on,  on,  on  to 
surrender,  to  degradation,  to  Nemesis — 
while  we  jazz-trotted  in  unconcern. 

Beatty's  famous  "operation  order  No. 
22,"  showing  that  the  British  commander 
was  going  to  take  no  chances  with  German 
trickery,  was  received  and  commented  on. 
A  young  American  officer  explained  to  the 
correspondent : 

"What  we  fear  most  is  a  stunt  by  a 
submarine  manned  entirely  by  officers. 
They  might  easily  get  a  couple  of  our  ships 
before  being  done  in  themselves.  Any 
battle  squadron  that  should  be  attacked 
has  orders  to  scatter.  The  rest  of  the  line 
will  continue  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
But  if  a  solitary  gun-turret  moves  on  the 
German  surface  ships,  why  the  whole 
durned  lot  will  be  blown  out  of  the  water. 
.  .  .  The  whole  business  makes  you  want 
to  sit  up  and  rub  your  temples.  First 
people  I've  ever  met  who  couldn't  be  even 
kicked  into  a  fight!" 

Five  minutes  later  we  were  watching 
"A  Princess  of  the  Blood"  on  the  cinema 
and  discussing  movie  stars.  But  this 
night  of  nights  it  was  impossible  to  get 
away  from  the  business  in  hand.  "One 
of  our  patrol-boats  has  picked  them  up 
one  hundred  and  Mty  miles  east  of  May 
Island.  Quite  behaving  themselves,"  an- 
nounces a  newcomer  from  the  bridge.  And 
one's  thoughts  going  wandering  again. 
Here  was  the  Kaiser's  dream  vanishing 
every  minute  into  the  Scottish  mists.  A 
dying  navy — a  navy  that  had  kept  Europe 
from  sleeping  peacefully  in  its  bed  for 
nigh  twenty  years — a  navy  built  for  trouble 
complete  from  its  intricate  [/-boat  micro- 
phones to  its  pretty  women  agents  dotted 
around  the  capitals  of  Europe.  And  this 
was  the  end  —  steaming  methodically 
toward  us  out  of  the  night  in  complete 
surrender. 

So  dawned  The  Day — a  bloodless  Tra- 
falgar in  which  47  battle-ships  and  battle- 
cruisers,  35  cruisers  and  light  cruisers,  and 
200  destroyers  of  the  proud  fleet,  totaling 
perhaps  100,000  personnel  and  covering  a 
stretch  of  water  forty  miles  long  by  six 
wide,  received  the  capitulation  of  thirteen 
German  battle-ships  and  battle-cruisers, 
6  light  cruisers  and  49  destroyers — manned 
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by  perhaps  17,000  officers  and  men  under 
the  nominal  command  of  Admiral  von 
Renter,  the  real  people  in  control  being  the 
lower  deck. 

The  first  ships  left  the  Firth  of  Forth 
in  the  chill  mist  of  2  a.m.,  and  for  the  next 
four  hours  we  passed  out  to  sea  in  one 
incessant  stream,  Beatty  bringing  up  the 
rear,  a,nd  weighing  anchor  on  his  flag-ship 
at  6  A.M.  Throughout  those  memorable 
hours  the  Commander-in-Chief  kept  the 
most  intimate  control  of  his  armada  by 
wireless.  Not  a  ship  of  that  vast  gray 
company  changed  speed  or  direction  with- 
out Beatty's  permission.  We  sailed  out 
line  ahead  in  a  dozen  clusters,  each  series 
of  vessels  separated  perhaps  by  two  or 
three  miles  of  water,  and  each  ship  by  some 
five  hundred  yards.  The  speed  was  uni- 
form— twelve  knots  an  hour.  In  the  raw, 
icy  darkness  of  dawn  conditions  on  the 
Texas  were  just  as  on  any  other  cruiser. 
In  the  wardroom  after  breakfast  officers 
were  scanning  Life  or  The  Cornhill  or  The 
Saturday  Eveidng  Post.  At  7:30  a.m. 
came  the  order  "general  quartos."  The 
decks  were  swept  clear  for  action,  the 
guns  fuUy  manned,  with  ammunition  held 
ready  for  ramming  home,  the  mystic  anti- 
mine  device,  the  Paravanos,  swung  out 
in  front  of  the  great  ship,  [/-boat  watch 
was  mounted  and  the  United  States 
battle-ensign,  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  was 
hoisted  on  high  for  the  first  time  in  this 
war.  Every  precaution,  in  fact,  was 
taken  against  treachery. 

Daybreak  revealed  an  icy  mist  and 
choppy  sea,  ideal  for  [/-boats.  The  first 
to  meet  the  Germans,  far  out  to  sea,  were 
cinema  men,  the  official  program  begin- 
ning  toward  9  a.m.,  when  a  screen  of  de- 
stroyers, then  the  leader  of  the  pageant, 
the  light  cruiser  Cardiff,  came  up  with 
the  enemy  forty  miles  east  of  May  Island. 

"Unknown  number -of  unknown  ships 
steaming  line  ahead,"  she  signaled,  after 
a  quaint  naval  custom,  to  the  Queen 
Elizabeth.  A  few  minutes  later  she  be- 
gan talking  to  the  leading  German  ship, 
the  Seydlitz: 

"Steam  twelve  knots  an  hour  and  fol- 
low me." 

"We  can  only  do  ten,"  replies  the 
German. 

At  the  same  moment  Beatty  wire- 
lessed to  the  Admiralty  the  bare  facts 
that  the  surrender  was  a  fait  accom-pli. 
I  was  on  the  bridge  of  the  Texas  at  the 
time  as  the  historic  message  came  in. 
All  this  time  we  had  not  yet  seen  the  enemy. 
According  to  plan,  the  Cardiff  then  turned 
about  and  headed  back  for  harbor,  lead- 
ing in  the  Germans,  while  the  Grand  Fleet, 
likewise  turning  for  home,  divided  into 
two  giant  columns  six  miles  apart,  the 
lane  in  the  middle  allowing  for  the  Ger- 
mans. Less  than  two  miles  separated  the 
ships.  In  the  gim-turrets  the  men  curst 
and  stamped  their  feet  as  they  saw  sail 
under  their  noses  the  very  vessels  they 
had  chased  and  searched  for  and  studied 
and  never  for  a  moment  had  out  of  thcur 
minds,  night  and  day,  for  four  t<>rrible 
years  of  strain.  "It's  a  wonder  no 
British  gun  went  off  by  accident!"  In  the 
turrets  little  black  silhouett(^s  of  each 
type  of  German  war-ship  had  been  i)ainted 
■up.  We  comi)ared  them  witli  the  originals 
before  us.  Officers  and  men  discust 
technicalities  intcmtly. 

"See  that  mast  camouflage  on  tlie 
IJindenhurg?  Foremast  higher  than  the 
mainmast?  Gives  the  impression  at  a 
distance  that  she's  going  away  when  she's 
really  coming  toward  you." 

"Much  harder  (o  i)ick  up  than  we  w<^ 
were  taught.     Low  on   Ihe  water.     Som« 
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MOKlMMSKl'ir 


THE  IDEA  IS  CENTURIES  OLD 


The  date  when  pottery  was  first  made  is  one  of  un- 
written antiquity.  Yet  the  genius  of  the  ancient  master 
potters,  in  converting  the  rude  clay  into  wonderful  plates 
and  vessels,  is  always  a  source  of  amazement.  And  some 
of  iheir  secrets  have  never  been  re-discovered. 

However,  the  idea  of  pottery  has  meant  much. to  the 
world  in  addition  to  its  gifts  of  the  beautiful  and  artistic. 
These  have  taken  form  in  utilitarian  articles  which  con- 
tribute largely  to  man's  health,  comfort  and  convenience. 
They  are  the  modern  bathroom  fixtures  of  today. 

It  is  true  that  bathroom  fixtures  are  also  made  of  other 
materials  and  are  often  designed  closely  to  resemble  gen- 
uine pottery  ware.  But  the  natural  qualities  of  pottery 
cannot  be  produced  in  any  way  except  with  clay  and  fire. 
And  these  natural  (\\\2.\mes  are  what  make  pottery  ware 
so  superior  to  all  other  kinds. 

Porcelain  baths  and  kitchen  sinks;  also  vitreous  china 
lavatories  and  closet  bowls,  etc.,  are  made  on  the  same 
basic  principles  as  the  pottery  of  long  ago.  And  if  they 
are  Monument  Fixtures  they  have  the  qualities  of 
permanence,  sure  durability  and  perfect  finish  in  even 
greater  than  usual  degree. 

When  you  plan  your  new  home  or  improve  your 
present  one,  insist  on  getting  genuine  Monument  Pottery 
Fixtures  for  bath  room,  kitchen  and  laun-dry.  Be  sure 
to  remember  the  name — Monument. 

THE  MONUMENT  POTTERY  COMPANY 

Makers  of  All-Clay  Quality  Ware  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


One  of  our  immense  kilns 

ivhich    is  fired   to    2500 

degrees  Fahrenheit. 
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iiiismMTCirfE 


Until  recently  all 
Faust  Instant  CoHee 
(.known  "overthere" 
as  V.  S.  Trench  CoHee) 
wasbeing shipped  to 
our  soldiers.  ^ 
Victory  now  en-  N^ 
ables  us  to  again 
supply  the  public. 

C.    F.     BLANKE    TEA     &     COFFEE 


For  the    most   delicious  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  merely 
put  soluble  powder  in  cup,  add  hot  water  and  serve. 

Made  in  a  second — No  Waste — No  Grounds 
or  Leaves  —  No  Boiling  or 
Cooking  —  No    Pots  to  clean. 

Send  doalor's  name  and  30c.  (foreign  40c.) 
for  coffee  or  tea.  Dealers  supplied  direct  or 
by    any  jobl>er.      Jobbers  — Write  Us. 

ml 

IS     A      "DIFFERENT"     SEASONING. 

You  use  it  instead  of  pepper,  spicea,  etc.  It's 
a  combination  of  all  of  them,  except  salt.  For 
salad  dressings,  meats,  (jravies.  stews,  soups, 
there's  nothini;  quite  so  (rood.  Sold  by  most 
dealers  in  li'jo  ,  25i'.  and  1-lb.  cans.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  it.  send  20c.  for  2-o7..  can  and 
Kecipe  Taniphlet  pn  pari-d  by  Henry  Dietzf  fam- 
ous chef  of   historic  I-'aust  (Tafe  and  Hevo  Mill. 

Dealers — Atk  Your  Jobber.      Jobber*— Write  Us. 
COMPANY,     Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 
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The  Boys  May  Not  be  Back  This  Year 

I  ^NIUT  just  the  same  you  can  proiiuce  your  biggest  and  most  profitable  crop. 
I  5-^  Your  wife  or  your  14-year-old  son,  on  the  seat  of  the  Huber  Light  Four,  can 
'  "-^  do  the  work  of  4  men  and  12  horses — four  days'  work  in  one.  You  can  get 
eight  or  ten  days'  work  in  one  day  by  driving  night  and  day, 

"Our  14-year-old  boy  and  the  Huber  Light  Four  tractor  ploughed  140  acres  this 
season,  doing  as  much  work  as  could  be  done  by  12  horses  and  4  men  at  ploughing 
and  harvesting,"  writes  H.  J.  Newcomer,  Bryan,  Ohio. 

"My  wife  ran  the  tractor  to  load  60  loads  of  hay  and  70  loads  of  oats,"  writes 
George  Blacksledge,  Conduit,  Ohio. 

The  Huber  is  economical.  "The  cost  for  fuel  and  oil  has  not  been  over  half  the 
cost  of  feed  for  horses  doing  the  same  work,"  writes  R.  L.  Dickison  of  Chillicothe,  Ills. 

It  "stands  up"  under  most  unfavorable  soil  conditions.  "I  am  using  the  tractor 
cutting  rice  in  fields  which  are  partially  covered  with  water.  It  will  work  in  softer 
ground  than  even  horses  and  mules,"  says  E.  W.  McCuskey  of  DeWitt,  Ark. 

It  not  only  furnishes  economical  power  for  the  feed  grinder 
and  buzz  saw  and  kindred  work  but  it  drives  the  clover  huller, 
the  small  grain  thresher,  the  corn  husker,  the  ensilage  cutter 
or  the  hay  baler. 


Write  for  the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest  you 
and  for  "Doing  the  Impossible",  a  booklet  that 
tells  you  how  to  raise  big  crops  with  less  labor. 

THE  HUBER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

621  Center  Street        Established  over  1,0  years.        Marion,  Ohio 

CANADIAN  BRANCH,  Brandon,  Manitoba 


Weiglit  5000  pounds; 
pulls  three  U"  bot- 
tom plows;  12  h.  p. 
delivered  to  the  draw- 
bar; 25  h.  p.  at  the 
belt:  Waukesha  four- 
cylinder  motor;  Per- 
fex  Radiator;  Hyatt 
Ri  dler  Beari  ngs  ;  burns 
gasoline,  keiosene  or 
distillate  :center  draft; 
two  speeds,  2^  and 
4  miles  per  hour. 


of    'em    look   fine    ships.     Out   of    repair 
tho." 

Meanwhile  flag-ship  talked  to  flag-ship — 
they  were  twenty  in  all  at  sea,  not  count- 
ing the  Friedrich  der  Grosse.  The  German 
ship  flew,  for  the  last  time,  as  Beatty  sub- 
sequently decreed,  the  imperial  ensign 
from  the  mainmast,  white  with  a  black 
cross.  A  white  flag  had  been  hoisted  on 
the  flag-ship.  The  decks  of  the  surrender- 
ing ships  were  almost  deserted.  For  ten 
miles  and  out  of  sight  the  gray  line  of 
Germany's  fleet  extended.  Far  behind 
again  the  German  destroyers  were  being 
shepherded  in  groups.  No  ceremonial 
took  place,  nor  were  compliments  of  any 
kind  paid. 

I  asked  one  or  two  of  the  crew  of  the 
Texas  what  they  thought  about  it? 

"Durned  yellow  of  them  to  come  out 
like  this  without  a  scrap." 

And  they  went  on  slapping  and  singing 
rag  tunes  and  chewing,  these  American 
boys,  while  the  Hoch  See  Flotte  sailed  on, 
in  shame  a  few  cable  lengths  away.  I 
suppose -the  Germans  were  peering  out  of 
port-holes  at  us  just  as  fixedly  as  we  were 
scanning  them.  They  certainly  had  an 
extraordinarily  good  view  of  the  Grand 
Fleet.  All  around  them,  east  and  west, 
south,  north. 

The  part  that  Bolshevism  among  the 
German  crews  played  in  the  sm-render 
is  touched  upon  in  these  significant 
paragraphs,  written  after  a  visit  to  the 
siurendered  ships: 

On  board,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
Bolshevism,  the  position  was  an  extraor- 
dinary one.  The  German  crews  lounged 
about,  smoking,  eating,  and  spitting  in 
front  of  their  officers.  They  only  obeyed 
British  officers! 

"Order  these  men  out  of  this  cabin," 
said  a  British  officer  to  a  German  captain, 
pointing  to  a  group  of  Soviet  sailors  sport- 
ing their  distinctive  white  arm-bands. 

"Order  them!"  sobbed  the  German  at 
his  desk,  his  head  in  his  hands.  "Order 
them!  They'd  take  no  notice.  I've  been 
a  prisoner  in  my  cabin  all  the  way  across — 
like  all  the  other  officers." 

The  British  officer  took  in  the  situation 
at  a  glance,  faced  the  Soviet  sailors,  and  in 
fierce  rasping  German  ordered,  ''  Achtung!" 

The  Germans  drew  themselves  to  at- 
tention. 

"  Umkehrenr 

The  Germans  turned  about,  facing  the 
cabin  exit. 

" Ein,  zwei,  drei — vorwdrts!" 

The  Germans  left  the  cabin. 

"They  mutinied,"  explained  the  Ger- 
man officer,  "because  they  heard  your 
Grand  Fleet  was  going  to  go  in  for  Bol- 
shevism too." 

Bolshevism  in  the  Grand  Fleet!  Red 
flags  on  the  British  and  American  dread- 
noughts— I  wonder  how  much  the  British 
Admiralty  Intelligence  had  to  do  Avith 
circulating  in  Kiel  and  Cuxhaven  those 
tales  of  British  Fleel  Bolshevism!  One 
never  knows. 

Saying  good-by  to  the  Texas,  I  turned 
to  Captain  Blue. 

"Your  ship's  company,  sir,  would,  I 
gather,,  have  preferred  a  fight." 

"Well,  I  wouldn't.  This  has  been  the 
most  signal  \aetory  in  naval  history,  and 
I'd  much  prefer  to  bring  my  boys  home 
to  their  mothers  and  sweethearts  than  leave 
them  at  the  bottom  of  the  North  Sea." 

If  the  German  sailors  imagined  they 
were  on  a  joy  ride  to  these  shores  they 
are  by  now  vastly  disillusioned  men. 
Three-quarters   of    them   are    to    be    sent 
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back  in  German  transports  whence  they 
came,  the  other  quarter  are  going  to  spend 
a  frozen  winter  of  internment  up  in  the 
Orkneys  at  Scapa,  the  most  desolate,  un- 
inhabited, icy  region  of  the  British  Isles. 
In  due  course  they,  too,  will  return  to  Ger- 
many—but not  in  their  present  ships. 

And  so  ends  Der  Tag.  I  have  come 
away  from  the  Grand  Fleet  with  one 
dominant  impression.  Beatty  has  set  out 
to  show  the  Germans  that  they  are  out- 
side the  pale.  Every  word  and  act  of 
this  drama  has  been  devoid  of  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  camaraderie  as  be- 
tween victor  and  vanquished.  It  must 
be  a  very  terrible  awakening  for  the  late 
enemy.  For,  should  Beatty's  doctrine  be 
widely  accepted,  this  world  is  going  to  be  a 
perfectly  rotten  place  for  Germans  to  live 
in  for  generations  ahead. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


OUR  great  military  expedition  is  taking 
on  more  of  the  color  of  an  educational 
tour  of  Europe  since  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  put  war  into  the  background,  and 
the  "broadening  effect  of  contact  with  a 
foreign  civilization,"  once  the  prerogative 
of  wealthy  young  men  just  out  of  college, 
is  reflected  in  our  soldiers'  letters.  Fur- 
loughs are  more  frequent,  drills  are  not  so 
onerous,  the  long,  dull  watches  in  the 
trenches  are  at  an  end,  and  young  America 
has  time  to  take  stock  of  the  surroundings. 
Sergeant  Linton  B.  Swift,  of  the  Sixteenth 
Regiment  of  Railway  Engineers  in  France, 
sends  these  notes  on  his  foreign  travels  to 
his  mother  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota: 

Dear  Mother — You  can't  imagine  how 
en^thusiastic  and  whole-heartedly  friendly 
the  French  people  are  toward  the  Americans 
since  the  latter  have  proved  themselves 
good  soldiers. 

To  tell  the  truth,  for  the  first  ten  months 
we  were  over  here  I  felt  that  we  were 
simply  "on  probation."  That,  friendly  as 
they  were  toward  us,  the  French  could 
not  accept  us  whole-heartedly  until  they 
understood  us  better  and  until  we  had 
shown  what  stuff  we  were  made  of.  Many 
of  our  ways  were  strange  to  them.  They, 
whom  we  had  been  thinking  of  as  an 
excitable  and  rather  superficial  people, 
couldn't  understand  our  noisesomeness 
and  brusk  ways,  which  must  have  some- 
times seemed  simply  irreverence  to  them, 
in  the  face  of  a  nation's  grief. 

There  is  hardly  a  town  without  its  long 
roll  of  dead,  its  crippled  soldiers,  and  its 
widows  in  mourning.  And  into  these 
towns  train-loads  of  Americans  would 
come — yelling  and  singing,  and  hanging  out 
of  the  windows,  while  the  people  looked 
on  in  amazement. 

And  then — in  a  country  where  people 
on  leaving  a  store  turn  and  say,  "Am  revoir, 
mensieurs  et  mesdames,"  to  every  one  pres- 
ent— an  American  who  slammed  in  and  out 
of  the  place  seemed — to  say  the  leasts 
lacking  in  manners.  But  they  didn't 
criticize;  they  just  waited.  And  now  that 
they  have  found  out  that  the  average 
American  is  a  real  man,  who  may  lack  some 
of  their  own  forms  of  politeness,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  will  insist  on  carrying  an  old 
woman's  burden  for  her;  now  that  they 
have  discovered,  also,  that  the  American  is 
a  good  fighter,  who  goes  ahead  and  does 


Safety  at  Every  Stroke 


Have  an  eye  to  safety.  Be  ready  for  the  worst  storms. 
With  snow  or  rain  cluttering  up  your  windshield  and 
hiding  from  view  the  path  ahead,  there's  danger  of 
collision  every  foot  of  the  way. 

The  OutlooK  is  your  safeguard,  and  a  mighty  in- 
expensive one.  For  only  Si. so  you  can  get  this  safe- 
drive  (necessity.  The  same  OutlooK  now  equipment 
on  such  cars  as  the  White,  Peerless,  Reo,  Templar, 
etc.  The  same  guaranteed  product — the  steel  tempered 
tension  bar,  tBe  high-grade  rubber  wiper,  the  eicclusive 
rubber  roller. 

Once  you've  equipped  with  an  OutlooK  you  never 
know  it's  there  until  it  storms.  It's  so  attractive  and 
unobtrusive  and  enduring  you  shouldn't  be  without  it 
a  minute.  Go  to  your  dealer,  or  send  direct  to  us  if  he 
hasn't  a  supply. 


Mail  in  Coupon,  or  Write 
THE  OUTLOOK  CO.,  Cleveland.  0. 

Enclosed  find  check  or  M.  O.  for  $i 
for  Q  OutlooK  Regular. 
n  OutlooK  Special. 
D  OutlooK  Thru-the-frame. 


SO 


Name .  . . 
Address. 


$150 


THREE 
TYPES 


I  M    CANADA  S2if 


The  Outlook  Co.,  5524  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

nUTLOOK 

^#WINDSHIELD  CLEANER  im 

WITH  THE  RUBBER  ROLLER -A  TYPE  FOR  EVERY  CAR 


Sizing  up  l^qyal- 


I  GIVE  credit  to  the  old  hour  glass.    It  did  the  best  it  could.    But 
today  I  carry  a  2i-jewel  watch.      Before  Royal  Cotton  Waste 
was  standardized  folks  bought  anonymous  wastes  on  "specifica- 
tion."    Now  big  railroads,  industrial  plants  and  waste  users  every- 
where get  Royal  by  grade  name  for  economy  insurance. 

They  get  quality  that  never  varies,  weight  that  always  tallies,  "tare 
(wrappings)  limited  to  6%  of  gross  weight,  refinement  that  is  absolute. 

"Producing  the  F"ittest  in  Waste"  (yours  on  demand)  will 
api^eal  to  all  buyers  and  users  who  are  tired  of  the  hour 
glass  system  and  want  to  buy  waste  economically  and  with 
a  watch-like  precision.  Ask  your  jobi)er  or  us  for  the  Royal 
Sampling  Catalogue  of  the  12  standardized  Royal  grades. 

ROYAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

General   Sales  Offices  and   Plant,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

Offices  in  New  York,  Chipa^o,  I'itb-burgh,  St.  Louis,  Bo.-ton,  San  Francisco 
LOOK    FOR    TlIK    HR.Wl)    ON    V.MW    STI'i:!.    HAND 
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per 


Household 
Necessities.and  why 


COAL 

Coal  economy  must  be  practiced,  but  your  efforts 
in  this  direction  must  be  guided  with  an  accurate 
temperature  measuring  instrument,  lycos  Health 
Thermometers  help  you  to  keep  your  home  at  the 
Patriotic  68°  and  thereby  insure  a  temperature 
conducive  to  bodily  health  as  well  as  to  that  much 
needed  conservation  of  the  coal  supply. 

THE   DOCTOR 

The  doctor  should  only  be  called  in  emergencies, 
and  bodily  temperature  is  a  reliable  indication  as  to 
the  urgency  for  medical  attention.  Have  a  Tyccs 
Fever  Thermometer  in  your  home  to  guide  you 
when  sickness  arises.  By  so  providing  you  are 
rendering  aid  to  your  country  as  well  as  to  the 
doctor,  for  every  unnecessary  call  means  a  needless 
strain  on  the  medical  resources  of  the  nation. 

FOOD 

Save  the  food  wasted  by  mistakes  in  baking, 
caused  by  incorrect  temperatures.  A  l^lbr  Home 
Bake  Oven  Thermometer  used  intelligently  insures 
a  scientifically  correct  baking  temperature. 

THE  WEATHER 

Knowledge  or  coming  weather  conditions^  which 
aids  you  to  prepare  for  them,  is  possible  by  intelli- 
gent observation  of  a  reliable  barometer.    Provide 

your  home  with  a  Tyccs  Barometer,  a  scientific 

instrument  which  aids  you  to  forecast  weather 
conditions.  Its  use  will  convince  you  that  it  is 
fully  as  necessary  in  the  home  as  a  good  clock. 

Temperature  needs  in  every  particular  are  met  by  Tyccs  Instru- 
ments especially  designed  for  that  purpose.  On  sale  everywhere. 
Your  dealer  should  be  able  to  sujjply  you,  so  go  to  him  first.  If  he 
cannot,  then  write  direct. 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 
There's  aJ^coior^y/crThermometer  for  Every  Purpose 
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things — why,  they  have  taken  us  right 
into  their  hearts. 

And  we — for  our  part — have  found  that 
where  at  first  we  thought  the  Frenchman 
slow  and  insufficient,  he  is  really  more 
scientific,  and  gets  better  and  more  lasting 
results  than  we  do;  for  he  has  a  natural 
artistic  pride  in  doing  things  well.  Instead 
of  the  swagger  and  braggadocio  we  had 
expected  from  a  Latin  temperament,  and 
from  what  we  have  read  of  them,  we've 
found  the  French  people  to  have  a  finer 
reserve  than  any  other  nationality  we 
know  of. 

Of  all  the  hundreds  of  Frenchmen  I  have 
talked  to  I've  yet  to  hear  even  one  boast 
of  what  he  himself  has  done,  or  even 
what  France  has  sacrificed  as  compared  to 
other  countries.  And  we've  found  that  the 
Frenchman's  politeness  is  not  superficial, 
but  comes  from  a  real,  innate  courtesy. 
When  a  French  soldier  shakes  your  hand, 
and  puts  his  arm  about  your  shoulder, 
and  says,  "  Aniericain,  bon  cantarade,"  and 
talks  about  how  much  France  is  going  to 
owe  America,  there  is  a  look  in  his  eyes  that 
comes  straight  from  the  heart,  that  brings 
a  lump  into  your  throat,  and  even  makes 
you  feel  a  little  bit  ashamed;  for  he  has 
so  little  to  say  of  how,  for  four  long,  weary 
years,  France  has  builded  the  breast- 
works of  civilization  with  the  bodies  of  her 
own  sons,  amid  the  ruins  of  her  cities; 
so  little  to  say  about  our  own  tardiness 
in  coming  into  the  fight,  which  was  ours 
almost  as  much  as  his.  He'll  only  tell  you 
that  America  is  the  country  which  is 
really  winning  the  war. 

But  that  lump  in  your  throat,  while  he 
is  talking  to  you,  will  be  largely  from  pride 
in  being  an  American ;  pride  in  the  millions 
at  home  who  are  straining  every  nerve  to 
back  up  those  of  us  who  are  here  in  France; 
pride  in  the  mothers  and  fathers  to  whom 
these  days  bring  more  anxiety  and  greater 
trials  than  they  do  to  us. 

I  tell  you,  mother  dearest,  I'm  one  of 
the  most  patriotic  persons  you  ever  saw, 
right  now;  and  1  love  and  appreciate  my 
mother,  fatHer,  home,  and  country  more 
than  1  ever  have,  or  could  have  before  the 
war. 

There,  now!  I  got  side-tracked,  and 
never  said  a  word  about  my  trip  to  Aix,  on 
furlough,  which  was  all  1  had  intended  to 
write  about  in  this  letter.  But  at  any 
rate  you  may  understand  from  this  that  I 
like  France  and  the  French  people;  and 
you  will  not  be  far  from  the  truth. 


To  those  parents  and  sweethearts  who 
look  upon  France  as  a  rather  giddy  land, 
if  no  worse,  and  are  therefore  concerned 
for  the  moral  welfare  of  some  very  par- 
ticular young  soldier,  Lieut.-Col.  Harry  B. 
Anderson  offers  words  of  reassurance. 
France  is  not  all  Paris,  nor  is  Paris  all  as 
irresponsible  as  certain  sections  of  New 
York,  Fiiiladelphia,  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco.  His  letter  appears  in  the 
Memphis  Commercial  jippeal: 

To  start  with,  France,  in  spite  of  four 
years  of  war  and  being  overerowd(!d  with 
millions  of  troojjs  of  all  races,  is  not  an  im- 
moral country.  It  is  morally  a  cleaner 
country  than  England  in  peace  times  and 
averaging  with  Ameri(;a  before  the  clean-up 
which  started  about  ten  years  ago.  The 
venereal  disease  record  in  this  division  is 
practically  nil.  Of  course,  we  have  spent 
half  of  our  time  in  a  deserted  country  and 
the  rest  in  simple  country  villages,  inhab- 
ited by  strait-lac(Ml,  old-fasliioned  country 
people.     In  the  cities,  as  in  all  cities,  the 


daughters  of  Lillith  abound.  The  streets 
in  the  immoral  districts  are  policed  by 
sentinels,  and  no  American  soldiers  are  al- 
lowed in  the  neighborhood.  Drinking  is 
rigidly  supprest  so  far  as  hard  liquor  is 
concerned.  Claret  and  beer  can  be  ob- 
tained four  hours  a  day,  but  a  drunken 
soldier  is  a  rare  sight.  Nobody  ever  drinks 
French  beer  but  once,  as  it  is  merely 
soapy  water,  owing  to  grain  restrictions, 
and  the  boys  who  use  claret  at  all  have 
fallen  into  the  French  habit  of  supping  a 
glass  half  watered. 

Our  division,  coming  from  New  England, 
is  about  50  per  cent.  Catholic.  The 
Catholic  chaplains  say  that  the  conduct 
of  the  men  is  wonderfully  good.  Troops 
under  continuous  battle  conditions  get 
very  religious,  and  in  the  churches  in  the 
little  villages  back  of  the  lines  on  Sunday 
morning  you  would  see  the  buildings  packed 
to  the  doors  with  soldiers,  all  taking  com- 
munion. Certain  superstitions  also  arise. 
The  ordinary  French  soldier  poilii  officer 
who  went  through  the  war,  particularly 
at  -the  Verdun  siege,  is  very  religious,  or 
perhaps  superstitious.  They  all  secretly 
believe  in  angels  appearing  to  help  them 
at  hopeless  moments,  and  the  English, 
the  few  who  are  left  who  were  in  the  retreat 
from  the  Marne,  believe  they  had  a  celes- 
tial rear-guard. 

I  suppose  men  who  went  through  what 
they  did  are  entitled  to  any  belief  they 
desire.  It  is  easy  to  see  now  the  origin 
of  the  "In  hoc  niqno  vinceti"  of  Con- 
stantine  and  the  Spanish  St.  James  of 
Moorish  days;  when,  however,  iii  this 
skeptical  and  educated  period  the  veterans 
of  the  Marne  and  Verdun  have  the  same 
belief,  the  only  difference  is  that  in  ancient 
times  those  apparitions  were  published  and 
accepted  and  nowadays  they  are  supprest, 
even  by  the  men  who  think  they  saw  them. 
Father  O'Connor  says  he  knows  that  Jew 
and  Protestant  both  have  come  to  con- 
fession and  have  taken  communion,  and  the 
Protestant  chaplains  say  the  Catholic 
boys  attend  their  services  if  a  Catholic 
chaplain  is  not  about. 

Colonel  Anderson  concludes  his  letter 
with  an  intimate  picture  of  French  family 
life  in  the  provinces.  This  whole  side  of 
the  French  nation,  so  much  neglected  by 
most  writers  that  America  hardly  knew  of 
its  existence  before  the  war  began  to  show 
the  true  spiritual  temper  of  the  nation 
is  the  real  France,  the  France  with  which 
our  2,000,000  touring  American's  will  be- 
come better  acquainted  than  with  the  tinsel 
and  frivolity  of  the  cities.  Colonel  Ander- 
son writes  of  these  "common  people": 

These  real  old  French  peasants  are 
amusing  people,  bright  and  inquisitive 
and  talkative  like  old  magpies.  I  had 
a  lovely  visit  with  an  old  lady  last  night. 
I  wandered  into  the  kitchen  where  my 
office  is  and  found  inadaiiie  seated  before 
the  fire.  Presently  she  invited  me  to  sit 
down,  and  then  she  turned  on  her  Lorraine 
French  like  an  electric  fan.  Every  few. 
minutes  she  would  say  "N'eat-ce  pas, 
monsieur?"  and  I  would  say,  "  Oui,  madaine, 
cerlai7iement,"  or  if  she  were  especially 
emphatic  I  would  say,  "Mais  oui,  pnr- 
fditemoil."  I  don't  know  all  the  views 
I  was  indorsing,  but  from  her  age,  sex, 
and  from  the  api)earance  of  her  kitchen 
I  know  they  wer(>  bound  to  be  correct, 
orthodox,  and  highly  proper. 

She  gave  me,  among  other  things,  the 
history  of  an  old  wooden  clock,  an  im- 
mense one,   which   she  claimed   was  three 


Noted  General 
Pays  Tribute 
to  Tobacco 

Larus  &  Brother  Company, 
Richmond,  Va. 
Gentlemen: 

All  my  life  I  have  heard  that  smoking  was 
unhealthy  until  I  read  an  article  on  Military 
Leadership  and  Training  written  by  a  high  Army 
Officer. 

This  Officer  said:  "If  you  don't  smoke  a  pipe, 
learn,  and  teach  your  men  to  smoke  a  pipe;  it 
quiets  the  nerves  wonderfully,  and  gives  one 
steadiness  that  is  so  necessar>'  for  a  military 
man." 

The  next  time  I  went  to  town  I  went  to  Primm's 
Tobacco  Shop  and  asked  for  a  real  pipe  tobacco, 
and  they  gave^me  a  tin  of  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  sure  there  with  the  nerve- 
quieting,  satisfjdng  qualities.  I  have  not  tried 
Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  yet,  but  it  has  got  to 
go  some  to  eijual  the  Plug  Slice. 
Yours  ^'ery  truly, 

(Signed)  S.  W.  JONES, 

1st  Lieut.  Inf.  R.  C. 

'  Thank  you.  Lieutenant 
.lones.  May  you  live  long 
and  prosper  and  come  to 
wear  the  five  point  star  on 
the  collar  of  your  uniform. 
Incidentally  you  will 
find  in  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed  the  same  quality 
as  in  Plu4  Slice — the  only 
difference  being  in  the 
form  it  comes  to  you. 
The  officer  to  whom 
jou  refer  and  who 
said:  "If  you  don't 
smoke  a  pipe,  learn, 
etc., "surely  had  the 
right  idea.  We  were 
.«o  interested  in  this 
officer — believing  he 
might  have  some- 
thing  more  on  the 
subject  that  the  boys 
in  khaki  should  hear, 
that  we  looked  him 
up  and  here  he  is — General  de  Brock,  an  old 
French  cavalry  officer,  who  could  speak  with 
the  voice  of  authority.  We  quote  from  General 
de  Brock's  instructions  to  his  officers: — 

"Every  trooper  should  be  encouraged  to  smoke 
a  pipe.  Why?  Because  it  will  keep  him  awake. 
The  pipe  is  a  means  of  diversion  which,  far  from 
interfering  with  the  trooper's  performing  his 
duty,  attaches  him  to  it  and  renders  it  less 
burdensome.  It  soothes  him,  kills  time,  banishes 
unpleasant  thoughts,  and  keeps  the  trooper  in 
bivouac  and  near  his  horse. 

"On  outpost,  all  sleep  is  forbidden.  What  a 
comfort  you  will  then  find  the  pipe,  which  drives 
away  drowsiness,  speeds  the  weary  hoins,  lenders 
the  rain  less  chilly,  and  makes  hunger  and  thirst 
more  easy  to  endure.  If  you  have  to  make  long 
night  marches  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  when 
sleep  overpowering  you  is  a  veritable  torture  and 
cause  of  numeroiis  injuries  to  the  horse,  nothing 
will  keep  you  awake  like  smoking  your  pipe. 

"In  a  campaign,  where  men's  resources  are  so 
limited,  there  is  nothing  so  trifling  as  to  be  devoid 
of  value.  The  pipe  is  a  medium  of  exchange,  of 
pleasure  and  of  dutj-  in  the  fraternal  associations 
of  our  mOitary  life;  in  certain  cases,  when  loaned, 
it  becomes  a  veritable  means  of  relieving  distress. 
Therefore,  whatever  Aristotle  and  his  learned 
cabal  may  say,  smoke,  and  make  your  troopere 
smoke." 

Wo  will  wagor  General  de  Brock  was  beloved 
by  his  officers  and  troopers,  l)esides  being  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  on  things  military. 

Try  a  sample  of  Edgeworth  Readx-Rubbed 
(enough  for  two  pipefuls)  on  us.  lOdgeworth 
doesn't  suit  every  jjipe  smoker,  but  so  many  pipe 
"cranks"  and  pipe  "fans"  have  come  to  it  as 
"the  thing"  after  years  of  searching— that  we're 
willing  to  chance  it  suiting  j-ou. 

Edgeworth  is  .-old  in  coiivenjent  sizes  to  suit 
all  i)urcbasers.  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  in 
pocket-size  i^ackage  is  1.5c.  Other  sizes,  30e 
and  70c.  The  Ki-oimce  tin  humidor  is  §1.;}0, 
16-ounce  glass  jar  S1.40.  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice 
is  15c,  ;30c,  70c  and  $1.30.  For  free  .sami)les, 
write  to  Larus  &  Brother  Company,  5  South 
21st  Street,  Richmond,  \'a. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 
jobiier  cannot  supply  I-'.dgeworth,  Larus  & 
Brother  Company  will  gladly  send  you  a  one- 
or  two-dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  the  Plug 
Slice  or  Ready-Uubbed  by  prejiaid  parcel  post 
at  same  price  you  would  pay  jobber. 
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Q^onch 

oAn 


venino 


At  table,  theatre  or  dance  the 
patent  bosom  of  a  Donchester  shirt 
remains  fiat;  creaseless  and  in  its 
place. 

Chirtf,  Pecthody  c^'  Co..  l)ic..  Makn:i  Troy.  N'-w  York 


POINTERS 


CEND  ten 
*^  cents,  in 
stamps,  for  a 
valuable 
booklet  o  n 
the  care  of 
phonographs 

or  talking  machines  and  records.  Tells  how  to  get  best 
results  and  make  records  last  longer.  Chapters  on  loca- 
tion of  machine,  choice  of  needles,  care  of  records,  etc. 

J.  H.  ELLIS,  P.  O.   Box  882,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ON   THE 
TALKING 


CARE  OF 

MACHINES 


INVENTORS 


Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
write  for  our  guide  book.  "How  To 
Get  Vour  Patent."  Send  model  or  sketch  and  description 
and  we  will  give  our  opinion  ot  its  patentable  nature  tree. 
Randolph  &  Co.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SEND  tS2l  Bungalow  Books 

Plan  Future  Homes  Nowr 

ith  Economy  Plans 

of  California  Homes 

ited    for   comfort,    beauty    and 
.daptability  to  any  climate. 

"Representative  Cal.  Homes" 

53  plans.  $L\S(in  to  $7nOO,  60c 

"West  Coast  Bungalows" 

72  plans.  $r2l)n  to  *-J.-|00,  60c 

"Little  Bungalows" 

40  plans.    $50U  to  $2000,    40c 

SPECIAL    $1.50     OFFER.       Send     $1.50    for    all    3    CpCi; 
books  and  get  book  of  75  special  plans,  also  Garage  plans    f  IiLiJli 
Money  hack  if  not,  satisfied. 

E.  W.  STILlWEll  &  CO.,  Architects,  717  Henne  Building,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


The  DIET 

During 

and  After 

The  Old  Reliable 
Round  Package 


INFLUENZA 

HORLICK'S 

MALTED  MILK 


w  «^.o  Malted  MILK.  CO. 

«l»£.,  "'^ClNE,  WIS..  U  S.  A 

""  0«.M,,  510U0M,  euO.  IM'.'^ 


Very  Nutritious,  Digestiltle 

The    REAL    Food -Drink,    instantly    prepared. 
Made  by  the  ORIGINAL  Horlick  process  and 
from  carefully  selected  materials. 
Used  successfully  over  ^  century.    Endorsed 
by  physicians  everywhere. 

and  get  H  O  r  I  i  C  k  '  S  The  Original 

Thus  Avoiding  Imitations 


hundred  years  old,  pointing  out  the 
superiority  of  ancient  times  to  our  present 
era.  The  kitchen  is  the  real  living-room 
of  the  house,  all  lined  with  copper  pots 
and  kettles,  the  grandfather  clock  in  the 
corner,  and  a  great  carved*  oven  fireplace 
for  the  cooking.  However,  everythinig  is 
spotlessly  clean.  In  this  village  the 
woman  in  whose  home  my  trunk  is  took 
out  my  uniform  and  cleaned  it,  and  a  pair 
of  trousers  and  mended  them,  all  without 
my  knowledge.  She  would  not  take  a  cent, 
either,  but  I  made  her  diminutive  son  a 
present,  which  she  at  once  put  into  a 
savings-bank. 

He  is  four  years  old,  but  no  larger  than 
a  son  at  two.  He  wandered  in  the  other 
day  and  indicated  that  he  desired  a  con- 
ference with  me.  I  bent  down  and  he 
whispered  a  rapid  line  of  infantile  French 
with  the  local  accent,  out  of  which  I  made 
that  if  I  had  a  little  candy  he  could  be 
induced  to  partake.  I  managed  to  secure 
a  tin  can  of  bonbons  from  the  commissary, 
and  he  has  done  nobly.  Each  time  I  gave 
him  a  piece  he  first  took  it  to  his  mother 
and  secluded  permission  to  eat  it.  If  she 
thinks  he  has  had  enough  and  refuses,  he 
never  whimpers  or  protests,  and  the  old 
lady  never  scolds  or  punishes  him  in  any 
way. 

French  discipline  both  in  the  family  and 
in  the  Army  is  a  queer  thing.  It  is  bound 
to  be  in  existence  because  you  see  the  result, 
but  nobody  ever  sees  it  being  applied. 
On  the  surface,  at  least,  they  are  uniA^ersally 
amiable  and  easy-going,  but  underneath 
they  are  a  pretty  cold,  obstinate  people,  a 
valuable  combination,  because  their  amia- 
bihty  and  cheerfulness  kept  up  their  morale 
and  their  cool  obstinacy  made  them  about 
the  best  soldiers  for  a  longest  grueling  fight 
the  world  ever  saw. 

Not  mere  bravery  or  heroism  held 
Verdun  against. the  German  attack  in  1916, 
just  plain  bull-headed  French  disinclination 
to  do  anything  they  did  not  want  to  do.  It 
was  an  absolute  triumph  of  mind  over 
matter.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  them 
they,  under  the  surface,  have  tfie  traditional 
qualities  of  the  Scotch  and  Dutch,  and  their 
own  traditional  qualities  are  on  the  surface. 
They  have  more  than  Scotch  thriftiness 
and  more  than  Dutch  obstinacy,  veneered 
with  a  coating  of  amiability.  Also  they  are 
remarkably  clear-headed,  and  a  stupid 
Frenchman  is  a  rarity,  which  is  another 
advantage  the  poilu  has  over  the  German 
enlisted  man. 

Your  appreciation  of  my  namesake 
fairly  warms  the  cockles  of  my  heart. 
He,  from  yoiu*  account,  is  just  exactly 
what  I  wanted.  How  I  want  to  see  him! 
Much  as  I  love  France,  the  thing  I  would 
love  best  now  to  see  is  its  receding  shores. 
Lots  of  people  don't  like  France  or  the 
French  as  much  as  I  do,  tho  most  Ameri- 
cans do.  On  the  whole,  the  French 
points  and  French  ways  str^ike  me  as 
about  the  most  sensible  of  any  I  know.  It 
is  not  an  exciting  country,  either,  just  a 
plain,  simple,  rural,  easy-going,  amiable 
style  of  outfit,  with  less  pretense  than 
any  place  I  ever  was  in. 


From  these  peaceful,  after-the-armistice 
observations,  the  letter  of  R.  M.  Hoggatt, 
recently  returned  from  first-aid  work  on  the 
firing-line  with  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  carries  us  back  to  scenes 
that  are  ended  but  can  never  be  forgotten. 
He  Avrites  of  the  battle  in  which  his  brother 
was  killed: 

We  followed  about  half  a  kilometer  and 
took  position  behind  a  railroad  embank- 
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ment.  While  resting,  the  first  prisoners 
and  wounded  went  back.  I  opened  some 
sardines  and  hardtack  and  another  corps- 
man  and  I  had  breakfast. 

Our  next  jump  was  to  a  line  of  trenches 
about  a  half  -  kilometer  away.  Going 
across  this  ground  was  hell.  Fritz  was 
firing  point-blank  at  us  with  his  smaU  guns 
and  we  were  going  through  a  machine-gun 
barrage.  Luckily  none  of  my  company 
had  ,been  hit  so  far.  We  could  see  one- 
pounder  shells  hit  on  our  left  and  ricochet 
over  our  heads.  We  got  in  our  trenches 
and  ate  some  more  sardines.  The  French 
had  not  advanced  as  fast  as  we  did  and 
we  had  some  snipers  on  our  left,  but  they 
did  no  damage. 

A  man's  emotions  are  rather  mixed  under 
fire:  one  time  you  may  be  singing  and 
"cutting  up"  and  ten  minutes  later 
cussing  hell  out  of  Fritz,  and  then  a  few 
minutes  later  have  your  nose  buried  in  the 
ground  hoping  and  praying  that  you  won't 
get  hit. 

We  then  advanced  another  kilometer  to 
another  line  of  trenches  under  machine- 
gun  fire  from  our  left  flank,  but  luckily 
again  no  one  was  hit.  I  lay  in  these 
trenches  all  afternoon.  We  replenished 
our  water-supply  and  ate  again.  Fritz's 
artillery  activity  had  almost  entirely 
ceased,  but  we  heard  machine  guns  on  our 
left.  At  dusk  we  marched  to  the  front 
lines  and  slept  some  during  the  night.  At 
daybreak  we  formed  in  waves  and  went 
"over  the  top"  without  a  barrage.  Fritz 
evidently  had  plenty  of  machine  guns,  but 
his  aim  was  very  poor.  As  usual,  I  had  a 
cigaret  but,  as  it  was  fairly  dark,  had  to 
keep  it  camouflaged  as  it  made  a  good 
target.  This  was'my  fifth  time  "over  the 
top."  We  got  down  in  a  little  valley  and 
lay  prone  on  the  ground  for  a  while  during 
one  of  the  machine-gun  barrages,  and  then 
up  and  at  thein^gain.  So  far  no  one  was 
wounded.  Then  we  hit  some  high  ground 
and  got  hell  proper.  We  found  some  holes 
to  lie  in,  but  my  work  began.  Some  of  our 
fellows  had  bullet-holes  in  them,  and  then 
Fritz  started  in  with  artillery. 

It  is  no  pleasant  sensation  to.  go  out 
under  shell-fire  and  a  machine-gun  barrage 
from  three  sides  with  snipers  galore  pop- 
ping away*  at  you.  After  getting  the 
wounded  drest,  I  went  back  to  the  hole 
and  had  something  to  eat.  I  was  senior 
corpsman  with  the  company  and  had 
three  other  corpsmen  and  twelve  litter- 
bearers  with  me.  We  all  had  plenty  of 
work. 

The  line  was  all  broken  up  and  no 
liaison  to  speak  of,  but  we  started  on, 
anyway.  Fritz  started  firing  again,  and 
after  advancing  to  the  crest  of  a  hill  we 
lay  down  again.  First  aid  was  called  and 
I  ran  over  and  drest  one  of  our  men  who 
was  slightly  wounded,  and  then  the  com- 
pany advanced.  V  could  not  find  the 
captain,  so  went  with  one  of  the  platoons. 

Fritz  counter-attacked,  but  was  repulsed. 
Then  we  lay  waiting  orders.  We  were 
farmed  in  a  small  woods.  One  of  the 
nmners  was  hit  out  in  the  open  and  I  ran 
out  and  just  lay  down  in  time  to  miss  a 
good  barrage. 

Then  a  sniper  located  me  and  gave  me 
hell  for  about  ten  minutes.  We  were 
lying  in  a  small  hollow,  which  was  lucky 
indeed.  After  each  bullet  T  would  raise 
up  and  bandage  and  then  duck.  It  was 
lucky  the  man's  wound  was  slight.  I  then 
ran  back  to  the  woods  to  get  litter-bearers. 
We  then  received  orders  to  fall  back  to  a 
ravine  close  by.  We  did.'  Our  barrage 
fell  short.  Fritz  hit  just  right;  besides, 
machine  guns  were  firing  from  all  sides. 
How  any  of  us  came   out    alive   I   don't 
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Keep  Away  From 
Coughers 

Take  no  chances. 

If  anyone  near  you  coughs,  move  away  from  him. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  hurting  his  feelings.  He  knows  that 
if  he  has  a  cough  that  he  is  a  public  menace. 

He  knows  that  a  cough  is  a  social  blunder.  He  knows 
that  it  is  a  sign  of  his  lack  of  consideration  for  others. 

And  most  of  all  he  knows  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  it 
— for  coughing  is  unnecessary — that  Smith  Brothers 
S-B  Cough  Drops  relieve  coughing. 

They  are  not  a  cure — they  are  a  preventive,  because 
they  often  keep  a  cough  from  developing  into  a  sore 
throat  or  cold.  And  they  are  a  public  protection  be- 
cause they  keep  people  who  already  have  influenza, 
colds,  etc.,  from  spreading  them  through  unnecessary 
coughing. 

Have  a  box  with  you  always. 
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Pure.      No   drugs, 
the  stomach. 


Just  enough   charcoal  to   sweeten 


r 
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One   placed  in  the   mouth    at   bedtime   will   keep   the 
breathing  passages  clear. 

Drop  that  Cough 

SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepsle 

FAMOUS  SINCE  1847 
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There's  a  Film  on  Your  Teeth 

Which   May  Wreck  Them  if  You  Leave  it 

All  Statements   Approved  by  High   Dental  Authorities 


Brushing  Doesn't  End  It 

That  slimy  film  which  you  feel 
on  your  teeth  is  the  cause  of 
nearly  all  tooth  troubles. 

It  gets  into  crevices,  hardens 
and  stays  and  resists  the  tooth 
brush.  That  is  why  brushing  fails 
to  keep  teeth  safe  and  clean. 

That  film  is  what  discolors.  It 
hardens  into  tartar.  It  holds  food 
which  ferments  and  forms  acid. 
It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with 
the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Dentists  call  it  bacterial  plaque, 
because  millions  of  germs  breed 
in  it.  Those  germs,  with  tartar,  are 
the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

Must  Combat  It 

Scientists  have  long  sought 
some  w^ay  to  combat  that  film.  A 
dentist  removes  it  when  he  scours 
your  teeth,  but  it  comes  right  back. 
So  millions  of  teeth  brushed  daily 
still  discolor  and  decay. 

Now  a  film  remover  has  been 
found  which  seems  to  solve  this 
prpblem.  Able  authorities  have 
proved  it  by  four  years  of  clinical 
tests.  A  very  large*  number  of 
leading  dentists  have  now  tried  it 
and  approved  it.  It  is  evident  now 
that  this  invention  means  much  to 
everyone.  In  every  home  it  should 
displace  the  inefficient  tooth  pastes. 
So  we  offer  you  a  One- Week  tube 
to  show^  you  what  it  does. 


Based  on  Pepsin 

This  new-day  dentifrice  is 
called  Pepsodent.  It  is  based 
on  pepsin,  the  digestant  of  albu- 
min, for  the  filiTi  is  albuminous 
matter. 

The  object  is  to  dissolve  the 
film,  then  to  constantly  prevent 
its  accumulation.  It  long  seemed 
impracticable  to  combat  the  film 
in  this  way.  Pepsin  must  be 
activated,  and  the  usual  agent  is 
an  acid  harmful  to  the  teeth. 

But  science  has  found  a  harm- 
less activating  method.  Five  gov- 
ernments have  already  granted 
patents.  That  method  has  made 
possible  this  ideal  pepsin 
dentifrice. 

A  Test  Is  Free 

We  send  to  anyone  who  asks, 
a  One -Week  tube  of  Pepsodent, 
and  let  it  prove  itself. 

Send  the  coupon  for  it.  Use  it 
like  any  tooth  paste.  Note  how 
clean  your  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Note  the  absence  of  the  film.  Note 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed 
film  disappears. 

You  will  know  in  one  week 
that  Pepsodent  does  what  noth- 
ing else  has  done.  You  will  know 
what  clean  teeth  mean.  And  you 
will  want  your  teeth  kept  that 
w^ay,  we  believe. 


CUT  OUT  COUPON  NOW 
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One-Week    Tube    Free 
THE  PEPSODENT  CO. 

Dept.  391,   1104  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,   III. 

Mail  One-Week  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Name 

Address 


Pg'psQdgRi 


REG  us 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  Scientific  Product — Sold  by  Druggists 
Everywhere 


know.     We  just  had  to  trust  to  luck  and 
walk  tlirough  that  hell. 

We  reformed  in  the  ravine  and  held  our 
line.  The  Captain  and  several  men  opened 
some  canned  bull,  and  we  ate  again.  We 
held  a  sort  of  muster  and  found  two  olificers 
and  over  half  of  our  men  missing.  Pretty 
good?  Also  my  best  eorpsman  was  wounded. 
We  carried  our  regular  front-Hne  routine 
for  three  days  and  was  then  relieved.  We 
were  shelled  a  great  deal  but  only  a  few  hi\. 

The  morning  after  we  were  relieved,  I 
went  to  look  for  Harry.  His  company  had 
been  well  shot  up  and  was  hard  to  locate.  I 
met  one  of  his  buddies  who  told  me  Harry 
was  Idlled  while  going  out  under  fire  for 
a  wounded  man.  A  shell  had  hit  the 
stretcher  and  he  was  killed  instantly.  I 
could  not  realize  it  at  first,  so  being  awfully 
tired  I  sat  down  and  talked  with  some  other 
eorpsmen.  All  of  a  sudden  I  jumped  up 
and  started  searching  for  his  grave.  I 
walked  around  for  about  an  hour  looking 
at  all  .the  graves,  and  among  the  dead  that 
hadn't  been  buried,  and  couldn't  find  him. 
I  thought,  well,  his  buddy  must  be  mis- 
taken, so  I  started  back  to  my  trench.  I 
passed  four  graves  together  that  I  did  not 
remember  seeing  as  I  walked  over  them. 
The  first  was  Harry's  with  a  cross  and  his 
identification  disk.  Then  the  tears  were 
hard  to  keep  back.  You  have  probably 
read  of  brothers  finding  a  loved  one's  grave 
and  going  out  and  doing  great  deeds, 
killing  Germans,  etc.  1  believe  that  is  all 
poppycock.  I  only  felt  lost  and  sick  of  it 
all  and  that  everything  had  been  taken 
away,  and  yet,  in  a  way,  I  had  not  fully 
realized  that  he  was  dead.  Back  of  the 
lines  I  have  had  dreams  of  him.  Some- 
times we  would  be  home  together  or  be  in 
some  town  having  a  big  feed  together,  and 
then  I  would  wake  up  feeling  pretty  bad. 
But  over  here,  one  doesn't  count  much,  and 
one  has  to  laugh  and  keep- in  good  spirits 
even  tho  your  heart  is  heavy  and  sad  be- 
cause we  still  had  to  do  our  duty.  Yet  I 
don't  miss  Harry  now  as  I  will  when  I  get 
home,  as  we  were  only  together  three  days. 


From  a  French  girl,  writing  on  the  day 
the  armistice  was  signed  to  American  girl 
friends  in  Bakersfield,  California,  comes 
this  revelation  of  what  peace  meant  to 
France.  We  take  the  letter,  as  trans- 
lated by  the  recipients,  from  the  Bakers- 
field  Daily  Calif  or  nian: 

I  want  an  echo  of  the  joy  of  France  oii 
this  glorious  day  to  reach  you;  I  want 
at  the  same  moment  that  you  are  rejoicing 
over  the  good  news  to  tell  you  of  the  hap- 
piness with  which  my  heart  is  filled.  That 
torturing  fear,  that  terrible  anxiety,  is 
over.  One  need  no  longer  always  be  feeling 
that  evil  is  ready  to  rush  toward  one  on 
tragic  wings  with  but  short  instants  of 
calm.  One  has  the  right  to  joyfully  make 
plans  without  death  prowling  near. 

Our  dead  are  avenged;  then*  sacrifice 
is  •  receiving  its  reward  and  there  are  no 
words  to  express  the  gloriousness  of  the 
hours  we  are  now  hving. 

When  at  eleven  o'clock  the  first  boom  of 
the  cannon  (the  signal  for  announcing  the 
armistice)  was  heard,  there  was  in  every 
heart  a  great  sigh  of  relief ;  at  every  windo\\' 
appeared  faces  glowing  with  snules  or 
bathed  in  tears,  tho  both  exprest  the  same 
sentiment.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  a 
mass  of  flags  and  flowers  seemed  to  cover 
the  earth.  Houses  were  opened  from  cellar 
to  roof  and  Paris  recovered  in  an  instant 
her  gaiety  and  the  aspect  of  former  days. 

The  crowds  surged  along  the  boule- 
vards,   singing,    shouting,    beaming    with 
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The  Convenient  Drug  Store 

A  National  Service  that  Links 
the  Laboratory  and  the  Home 

Do  YOU  realize  hovv/  often  you  visit  the  druggist?     You  call  upon  him  for 
many  little  comforts,  daily  necessities  and  products  that  safeguard  health 
or  prolong  life.     He  maintains,  for  you,  a  service  that  deserves  your  support. 

The  Johnson  &  Johnson  institution  stands  behind  your  druggist.  As  our 
Government  is  now  gradually  releasing  Johnson  &  Johnson  from  active  war 
service,  you  need  no  longer  conserve;  indeed,  you  will  be  able  to  increase  your 
use  of  Red  Cross  products. 


Those  who  are  careful  about  their  skin  know 
Johnson's  Toilet  and  Baby  Powder  as  an  old 
standby.  It  is  a  scientific  laboratory  product, 
suggested  by  a  physician  and  recommended  by 
physicians  and  nurses.  Antiseptic  and  daintily 
perfumed,  it  keeps  the  skin  cool,  soft,  and 
comfortable.     The  standard  Baby  Powder. 


Men  folks  can  aid  the  skin  and  ease  the  shave 
by  using  Johnson's  Shaving  Cream  Soap. 
Makes  a  rich,  billowy,  antiseptic  lather.  Per- 
fected in  a  scientific  laboratory  way,  it  is  a 
different  kind  of  shaving  cream.  Sealed 
until  used.  Ask  your  druggist  about  other 
Johnson  86  Johnson  Red  Cross  products. 


(/   New  Brunswick  {]      New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  Gauze,  Absorbent  Cotcon,  Bandages,  Toilet 
and  Baby  Powder,  Medicated  Soaps,  Plasters,  Zonas  Adhesive  Plaster,  Synol 
Soap,  Lister's  Fumigator,  Dental  Floss,  and  other  Red  Cross  products  for  use 

in  hospital  and   home 
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FACTORS  of  SAFETY 

The  Factor  of  Safety  in  BriJgehuildwg  is  4-5 
The  Factor  of  Safety  in  Pneumatic  Tires  is  10-14 

The  bridge  is  immortalized  in  song  and  story.  The  very  name 
suggests  strength,  carrying  power,  utility,  safety. 

The  bridge  flings  a  path  over  mighty  rivers,  crosses  mountain 
divides,  carries  the  shining  steel  rails  for  the  flying  wheels  of  com- 
merce east  to  west,  north  to  south,  scorning  the  obstructions  of 
nature.     It  is  a  spear  head  in  war  for  attack  or  defense. 

If  all  the  bridges  were  suddenly  destroyed,  it  would  paralyze  life  and  work 
at  the  most  vulnerable  point  —  transportation.  And  modern  transportation 
depends  largely  upon  the  pneumatic  tire. 

Yet  the  Factor  of  Safety  in  Bridgebuilding  is  approximately  4-5,  as  against 
10-14  as  the  Factor  of  Safety  in  Pneumatic  Tires. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  that  the  Hood  Tire  with  its  "extra  ply"  of  fabric  carcass 
possesses  the  greatest  factor  of  safety  you  can  buy  in  a  tire  ? 

The  Hood  Tire  is  therefore  the  tire  you  should  use  upon  your  car  to  carry 

you  with  greatest  immunity  from  tire  mishap  and 
to  give  you  greater  mileage  in  your  service  behind 
the  front. 

-<—  Look  for  this  sign  of  the  Hood  Dealer 

in  your  town  or  city.     You  will  do  well  to 
call  and  see  him  —  he  is  a  good  man  to  know. 


THE  HOOD  TIRE  COMPANY,  Inc.   -   Watertown,  Mass. 
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happiness.  They  wanted  to  organize 
their  rejoicing,  so  orchestras  began  to 
play  in  the  open  air,  and  everywhere 
there  was  dancing  and  soldiers  were  car- 
ried in  triumph.  All  the  hospitals  had 
opened  their  doors  to  the  poilus  who  were 
weU  enough  to  go  out,  and  there  were 
rows  of  wounded  who  dragged  themselves 
along,  all  bearing  traces  of  the  struggles 
they  had  endured  and  the  suffering,  yet 
.  all  tran'fefigured  by  that  inner  glow. 

What  painter  will  make  permanent 
the  ecstatic  expression  of  a  group  of  blind 
soldiers  wrapt  in  flags  and  covered  with 
flowers?  These  men  did  not  see  the 
victory,  but  they  heard  it,  and  one  wanted 
to  kiss  the  hands  they  held  out  before 
them  to  direct  their  hesitating  steps. 

Nungesser,  our  famous  aviator,  was 
recognized  as  he  passed  in  an  auto.  To 
take  him  from  tlie  machine  was  the 
affair  of  an  instant,  and  he  was  lifted  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  Parisians  and,  amid 
their  acclamations,  made  a  tour  of  the 
city  he  had  so  well  defended. 

It  would  take  a  book  to  note  all  the 
Impressions  received  this  memorable  day. 
One  of  our  big  papers,  Le  Matin,  has  on 
the  fagade  of  its  building  a  great  map, 
where  every  day  is  marked  with  little 
flags  the  line  of  operations.  An  im- 
mense crowd  prest  about  it  to  watch 
the  tremendous  change  in  the  frontier 
take  place.  For  each  flag  placed  there 
was  a  piece  of  our  country  restored  to 
us,  and  when  all  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
were  incorporated  into  our  France  tears 
were  streaming  down  many  faces. 

Night  came  without  one's  noticing,  as 
for  the  first  time  in  years  the  shop  win- 
dows and  cafes  were  Tarilliantly  illumi- 
nated. What  a  wonderful  day  and  how 
I  long  to  hug  you  for  joy! 


You 


had 


Transformation. — A  lady  told  us  a  true 

story  of  a  soldier's  wit — that  a  soldier  in 

hospital,  on  recovering  consciousness,  said : 
"  Nurse,  what  is  this  on  my  head?  " 
"  Vinegar   cloths,"   she   replied.      " 

have  had  fever."     After  a  pause. 
"  And  what  is  this  on  my  chest?  " 
"  A    mustard-plaster.      You    have 

pneumonia." 

"And  what  is  this  at  my  feet?  " 

"  Salt-bags;    you  hare  had  frost-bite." 

A  soldier  from  the  next  bed  looked  up 

and  said: 

"  Hang    the    pepper-box    to    his    nose, 

nurse,   then  he  will  be  a  cruet." — Strand 

Magazine. 

Zigzaggers. — "  A  police  court  isn't  all 
grim  and  sordid,"  remarked  Judge  White 
the  other  day.  "  Sometimes  something 
really  filnny  happens.  Not  so  very  long 
ago  a  chauffeur  was  brought  in  after  having 
run  down  a  man. 

"  Did  you  know  that  if  you  struck  this 
pedestrian  he  would  be  seriously  injured?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  chauffeur. 

"  Then  why  didn't  you  zigzag  your  car 
and  miss  him?  " 

"  He  was  zigzagging  himself  and  out- 
guessed me,  your  honor,"  was  the  answer. 
- — Pittsburg  San. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


The  Way  They  Work. — "  Have  you  any 

alarm-clocks?  "  inquired  the  customer. 
"  What  I  want  is  one  that  will  arouse  the 
girl  without  waking  the  whole  family." 

"  I  don't  know  of  any  sucli  alarm-clock 
as  that,  madam,"  said  the  man  behind  the 
counter;  "  we  keep  just  the  ordinary  kind 
— the  kind  that  will  wake  the  whole  family 
•without  disturbing  the  girl." — Tit-Bits. 


He  Passed. — Medical  Officer — "Have 
you  any  organic  trouble?  " 

Recruit — "  No,     sir.       I     ain't 
musical." — Tit-Bits. 


bit 


Fixing  the  Blame. — "  Can  you  keep  a 
secret,  Peggy?  " 

"  I  can;  but  it's  just  my  luck  to  iell 
things  to  other  girls  who  can't." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Regarding  the  Truth. — "  De  truth  ain't 
alius  easy  to  git  at,"  said  Uncle  Eben. 
"  A  man  kin  sometimes  say  sumpin'  in 
half  a  minute  dat  he  can't  explain  in  five 
years." — Washington  Star. 


Consideration. — Tommy  (at  Red-Cross 
concert) — "  What's  that  man  got  his  eyes 
shut  for  while. he's  singing?  " 

Friend — "  Because  he  can't  bear  to 
see  us  suffer." — London  Opinion. 


Comparison. — "  It's  just  as  wrong  to 
gamble  when  you  win  as  when  you  lose." 

"  Yassuh,"  asserted  Mr.  Erastus  Pink- 
ley.  "  De  immorality  is  jes'  as  great,  but 
de  inconvenience  ain't." — Washington  Star. 


The  Household  Epicure. — "  So  you  are 
going  to  let  your  cook  go?  " 

"  Yes.  Can't  afford  to  keep  her.  I 
don't  mind  the  salary,  but  her  tastes  in 
food  are  out  of  my  reach." — WashingtQn 
Star. 


Sour  Grapes. — Edith—"  Jack  told  me 
I  was  so  interesting  and  so  beautiful." 

Marie—"  And  yet  you  will  trust -your- 
self for  life  with  a  man  who  begins  deceiv- 
ing you  even  during  his  courtship." — 
Toronto  Telegram. 


Truth  in  Jest. — "  The  road  to  success  is 
apt  to  be  a  long,  hard  one,  my  boy." 
"  Are  there  no  short  cuts,  father?  " 
"  Yes,  my  son.     Our  penitentiaries  are 
full  of  men  who  took  the  short  cuts." — 
Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Playing  Safe. — "  What  would  you  say," 
asked  the  fair  theosophist,  "  if  I  should 
tell  you  that  I  was  born  in  Egypt  three 
thousand  years  ago?  " 

"  Why,"  said  the.  man  addrest,  "  I 
should  say  you  don't  look  it." — Boston 
Transcript. 


A  Deficit  Met 

The  goose  whose  eggs  of  gold  were  made 
Was  slain.     The  tale  our  hearts  must 
touch. 
But,  luckily,  the  hen  has  laid 

A  lot  of  eggs  worth  'most  as  much. 

— Washington  Star. 


A  Word  for  the  Defense. — The  j'oung 
man  crawled  into  the  august  presence. 

"  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  on  an 
imi)ortant  matter,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  what  is  it?  "  growled  the  father 
of  the  girl,  in  no  encouraging  tone. 

"  I — I  want  to  marry  your  daughter, 
sir !  " 

"  What?  "  The  old  man's  face  grew 
purple.  "  Marry  my  (huigliter?  I  am 
astonished  I  What  on  earth  do  ^ou  mean, 
sir?     You— " 

"  Now,  now,"  soothed  Ihe  youth,  seeing 
defeat  looming  near  and  wanting  to  get 
some  sort  of  satisfaction  out  of  the  inter- 
view, "  don't  talk  that  way.  You  are 
prejudiced  against  the  girl.  She's  all 
right,  reaMy."— Tit-Bits. 


How  to  find 
the  right  pencil 

You  have  run 
across  a  pencil  now 
and  then  that  suits 
you  to  a  T — makes 
your  work  easier, 
quicker,  more  satis- 
factory. Why  not  be 
sure  of  getting  such  a 
pencil  every  time  ? 

^^  DIXON'S 

ELDoeaD 

"iAe  TTiaster  drawing  pencil 

has  strong,  firm  leads  that 
save  a  lot  of  resharpening 
— smooth,  responsive  leads 
that  write  with  much  less 
effort.  Made  in  17  degrees 
— 6B  (softest)  to  9H  (hard- 
est). HB  (medium)  is  most 
popular  for  general  work ; 
but  be  sure  to  get  the  degree 
exactly  suited  to  your  work. 

How  to  find  your  sTrade.  With  the  aid  ol 
the  chart  below,  select  the  grade  you  think  you 
should  have.  If  the  first  is  not  exactly  right, 
next  time  select  a  degree  or  two  softer  or 
harder  as  the  case  maybe.  When  you  have 
found  r(7«>-  degree,  specify  it  every  time  and 
you  will  be  assured  of  satisfaction  from  then  on. 

Write  us  which  degree  you  want.or'what 
kind  of  pencil  work  you  do,  enclosing  16 
cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  send  you  full- 
length  samples  worth  double  the  money. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
DEPT,  41.J  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

^s/N<j;  Canadian         E'*?"'*'** 

/C!vC-\       Represuntativea  ****' 

A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Oat. 


6B)  Varying  degrees  of 
5B>extra  softness — 6B 
4B  )  softest. 

3B  Extra  soft  and  black. 
2B  Very  soft  and  black. 
B   Soft  and  black. 
HB  Medium  soft. 
F    Firm 


H    Hard. 
2H  Harder. 
3H  Very  hard. 
4H  Kxtra  hard. 

5H)    Varying 

7H  k'J^R''^^*"^ 
8H  (       ^''''''** 
rj!  j  hardness. 


Don't  Breathe  Dust 

Tinv  Nasal  Filter  aiils  brc-athiiig.    U-sclul 

for  HAY  FEVER.  Calarrh  and  Asthma. 

SI   poslpaid. 

NASAL  FILTER  CO..    St.  Paul.  Minn. 


V  renevaLletU^fS 

\  cut  annaal  fuse  maintenance  costs  80% 
ID  many  of  our  leading  industries. 

An  inexpensive  little  "Drop  Out"  Renewal 

Link  rL'stores  a  blown  Kconomy  Fuse  to  its 

oriKinalcfliciency.  Economy  Fuses  protect 

electrical  circuits  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 

leading   powder  and  munitions  plants. 

Order  from  voui  eleetriial  dealer. 

ECONOMY  riTSE  A  MFG.  CO. 

Einzie and  Orleans  Sts., Chicago, U.S. A. 

Sole  miinufaclurm  of  "  A  RKLKSM"  — 

the    Xon-Rrnrwahlr    Fuse    uilh    the 

"100%  Guaranleett  Indicator." 

Economy    Fuses   are   also   made   in 

Canada  at  Montreal 
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Thirty-Two  Thousand 
Miles  of  Roofing 

THE  true  quality  of  a  product  cannot 
be  higher  than  the  reputation  of  its 
manufacturer.  When  you  buy  roofing 
for  factory,  farm,  or  dwelling  bear  this 
fact  in  mind.  Bear  in  mind  also  the 
reputation  of  The  Standard  Paint  Com- 
pany as  a  maker  of  ready-roofings. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  The 
Standard  Paint  Company  has  been  making 
ready-roofings.  Year  by  year  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  it  by  the  distributors  and 
consumers  of  its  products  has  increased. 
Year  by  year  the  sales  of  its  products  have 
made  steady  gains. 

The  Company's  factories  are  now 
equipped  to  produce  over  thirty-two 
thousand  miles  of  ready-roofing  annually, 
more  than  enough  to  completely  encircle 
the  globe.  Mere  quantity  in  production 
is  not  in  itself  proof  of  quality.  But  when 
you  consider  that  a  good  portion  of  this 
thirty-two  thousand  miles  is  made  up  of 

Ru-ber-oid,  the  highest  priced  roofing  on 
the  market,  these  figures  become  significant. 
The  demand  for  Ru-ber-oid  exists  in  spite  of  its 
price  and  on  account  oj  "lis.  quality. 

Therefore  if  you  buy  roofing  from  a  quality 
standpoint  alone,  buy  Ru-ber-oid.  Remember 
that  there  is  only  one  Ru-ber-oid  and  that  The 
Standard  Paint  Company  makes  it.  If  you  must 
consider  cost,  buy  S.  P.  C.  brands.  Price  for 
price  we  know  of  no  roofings  equal  to  S.  P.  C. 
The  Standard  Paint  Company  makes  them. 

The  Standard  Paint  Company 

Chicago  New  York  Boston 

MAKERS  OF 

RU-BEROIO 

ROOFING 


•BER-Olj 

"oofihG 
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Ask  the  Boys. — Those  who  speak  of 
their  sons  or  brothers  coming  through  the 
war  "  without  a  scratch  "  forget  about  the 
cooties. — Boston  Transcript. 


On  the  Go. — Comfortable  incomes  to- 
day are  rare — most  of  them  don't  stop  with 
us  long  enough  to  make  themselves  com- 
fortable.— Boston  Transcript. 


Lotteries.  —  "  Marriage    is    a    lottery." 
"  Not  exactly."  commented  Miss  Cay- 
enne.   "  When  you  lose  in  a  lottery  it's  an 
easy  matter  to  tear  up  the  ticket  and  for- 
get it." — Washington  Star. 


Paw  Knows  Everything.  —  Willie  — 
"  Paw,  what  is  the  difference  between 
capital  and  labor?  " 

Paw — "  Well,  the  money  you  lend 
represents  capital,  and  getting  it  back 
represents  labor,  my  son." — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


Love  Poem. — Reproduced  from  a  prize 
contest  in  which  Honoria  Squiggens,  the 
Child  Wonder,  of  Squashville,  won  by  a 
neck: 

"  Two  hearts  that  yearn 

For  love's  sweet  prison. 
Where  his  is  her'n 
And  her'n  is  his'n." 

— Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 


What  He  Wanted  to  Pass.— On  an 
American  transport  two  days  out  from 
New  York: 

First  Sambo  (who  is  really  enjoying  the 
sea,  to  his  dark  companion,  who  has  gone 
below) — "  Nigger  !  Come  on  up  !  We're 
passing  a  ship  !  " 

Voice  from  Below — "  I  don't  want  to 
see  no  ship.  You  jes'  call  me  when  we're 
passing  a  tree  !  " — Tit-Bits. 


Card  Was  Useful. — Her  name  was  Lulu 
and  she  knitted  a  pair  of  socks  to  be  sent 
overseas.  She  put  her  card  in  one  of  the 
socks  and  in  due  time  a  note  came  back 
from  the  soldier  to  Avhom  they  had  been 
given.     It  ran: 

"  Dear  Lulu:  Last  April  I  received  a 
pair  of  socks  and  in  one  of  these  I  found 
your  card.  Please  send  another  pair.  I 
feel  that  I  should  have  a  change." — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


The  Skipper. — The  boat  drifted  out  on 
the  sunlit  sea.  The  man  and  the  maiden 
were  silent  and  a  little  sad.  His  lea\e 
Avas  ended :   the  time  for  parting  had  come. 

"  Dearest,"  he  breathed  softly,  "  will 
you  float  with  me  always — doTVTi  the 
stream  of  life?  " 

"  The  same  as  now?  "  she  whispered. 

"  The  same  as  now,"  said  he. 

"  I  will,  gladly,"  she  cried. 

He  was  rowing,  doing  all  the  hard  work ; 
she  had  the  helm — she  steered. — Tit-Bits. 


His  Day  of  Work.—"  Tommy  Atkins  " 
pleaded  exemption  from  church  parade  on 
the  gi*ound  that  he  was  an  agnostic.  The 
sergeant-major  assumed  an  expression  of 
innocent  interest. 

"  Don't  you  believe  in  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments? "  he  mildly  asked  the  bold 
freethinker. 

"  Not  one,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  What !  Not  the  rule  about  keeping 
the  Sabbath?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Ah,  well,  you're  the  very  man  I've 
been  looking  for  to  scrub  out  the  canteen." 
—Tit-Bits. 
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Alone 
Vith  his 


conscience 


Weed 

Tire 

Chains 

Prevent  Accidents 


"Will  I  never  be  able  to  rid  myself  of  the 
awful  responsibility  for  that  almost  fatal  acci- 
dent? The  memory  is  constantly  before  me. 
Even  now  the  very  flames  leaping  up  the 
chimney  seem  to  portray  the  nerve-racking 
scene  and  bring  it  all  vividly  before  me  again. 

"Had  I  only  put  on  my  tire  chains  that 
eventful  morning,  as  I  well  knew  I  should,  I 
could  easily  have  controlled  my  car  and  thus 
have  saved  all  this  remorse. 

**Just  suppose  it  was  one  of  my  little  girls 
that  had  been  hurt  by  another  motorist  as 
careless  and  thoughtless  as  myself? 

"/  wonder  if  I  could  complacently  have  ac- 
cepted the  flimsy  excuse — that  he  'couldn't 
help  it' — that  *it  was  unavoidable' — when  I 
knew  that  it  was  nothing  but  downright  care- 
lessness— an  utter  disregard  of  that  first  prin- 
ciple of  careful  driving — 'Put  on  your  Weed 
Chains  at  the  first  drop  of  rain/* 


American  Cliain  Company,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT  V@V^  CONNECTICUT 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Wiagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

The  Complete  Chain  Line  —  All  Types,  All  Sizcf,  All  Finishes  —  From  Plumbers'  Safety  Chain  to  Ships'  Anchor  Chain 
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CURRENT   EVENTS 


Magnetos 
Kept  'Em 


THOSE  "Fighting  Trucks"  depended  upon 
Magneto  Ignition,  because  they  knew  they 
could  depend  upon  it.  Other  service  branches 
— tanks,  airplanes,  motorcycles,  etc. — also  used 
Magneto  Ignition. 

Where  there  must  be  absolute  dependability,  the 
certainty  of  rip-roaring  ignition  sparks  all  the 
time,  Bosch  Magneto  Ignition  must  be  used. 

The  manufacturerwho  equips  with  Bosch  Magneto, 
despite  its  slightly  higher  cost,  proves  the  good 
faith  of  his  service  policy.  You  can  be  sure  he 
is  giving  first  consideration  to  efficiency  and 
staunchness. 

Be  Satisfied  Specify  Bosch 

Correspondence  Invited.  Write  for  Catalog. 

Bosch   Magneto  Co.,    235  W.  46th  St.,  New  York 

Works:  Springfield,  Mass.  Branches:  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 

Service  Stations  in  Every  State;  191  in  All 


AMERIGA:S  SUPREME   IGTSflTION  SYSTEM 

MOTOR  THUCKS  -  THACTORS  r- AIRPLANES  -MOTORCARS  -  MOTOR  BOATS  -  MOTORCYCLTES  -  GAS  ENGINES  -  ETC. 


V/DD^vn nMNCTO  CQ.ISIu 


■  .  BECOME  AN  EXPFIRT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accouctants  command  big^  Balaries.  Thousands  of  firma 
need  them.  Only  2,600  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mall  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accountins  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  tha 
eupervieion  of  William  B,  Castenholz,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
Btaff  of  C.  H.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  or 
Accountants,  Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  uf  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Bept.  1252-H.A.B..  Chicago 
"The  World's   Greatest  Extension  University" 


BbwlegoedMBn 


Your  legs  will  appear  straight 
if  you  wear  Straightleg  Garters 

Combination  hose  supporter  and  pantleg 
straightener — quickly  adjusted  to  fit  various 
degrees  of  bowlegs;  as  easy  to  wear  as  ordinary 
garter; — no  harness  or  padded  forms;  just  an 
ingenious  special  garter.  Improves  appear- 
ance wonderfully.  Wearers  enthusiastic.  You 
will  be  too.  Write  for  free  booklet  mailed 
in  plcun  envelope. 
S-L  GARTER  CO.,  636  City  Bank  Buildiiig,  Daylon,  0. 


What  15'.%  You 


from 
the 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center   of  civilization;    history   is   being 
made  at  this  world  capital*    The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  dear,  im* 
partial  and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during   these   strenuous,    epoch-making  days. 


in^.  wholesome,  the  Path  finder  is  yours. 


The  little  matter  of  ISc  ia  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  the  ■  Pathfinder  13 
weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  i  s  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's 
center  for  the  Nation ;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  tells  the 
truth  and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  26th  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill  without 
emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but$l  a  year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  your 
^  means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertain- 
i  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  p^ts  everything  clearly  ,^airly,  briefly — here  it  is.  Send^lSc 


to  show  that  yoa  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  proba-    Thp  Pathf  inrior    Rnv    C£     Wachintftnn   HP 
Uaal3week3.   The  15c  does  Dot  repay  us,  but  we  ace  eUtdtalavestia  oew  fneoda,    *"'»  raUlllimVlf  DUX   5|>  y  naSllinSlOn,  U,  tti 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

December  25. — Speaking  before  American 
troops  at  Humes,  President  Wilson 
promises  a  people's  peace  "by  agree- 
ment of  everybody  concerned  in  the 

settlement." 

The  Jugo-Slav  National  Council,  setting 
forth  their  claims  in  detail,  ask  for 
Goritz,  Trieste,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia. 
"Between  Italian  imperialists  and  Jugo- 
Slav  national  claims  there  can  not  be 
any  compromise  whatever,"  says  the 
report. 

Italian  deputies  from  the  redeemed  prov- 
inces present  a  memorial  to  President 
Wilson  through  Colonel  House  asking 
union  with  Italy.  The  deputies  in- 
clude representatives  from  Trieste, 
Istria,  Fiume,  and  Zara. 

December  26. — Pope  Benedict,  replyrng 
to  the  greetings  of  members  of  the 
Sacred  College,  pledges  his  aid  and  sup- 
port to  the  decision  of  the  Versailles 
Council. 

December  27. — President  Wilson,  reply- 
ing to  the  welcoming  address  of  King 
George  at  the  state  banquet  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  states  that  a  sub- 
stantial agreement  on  the  question  of 
peace  terms  has  been  reached  by  the 
Allied  leaders.  Previously  the  Presi- 
dent had  conferred  with  David  Lloyd 
George,  British  Premier,  and  Foreign 
Secretary  Arthur  J.  Balfour. 

December  28.— America  and  England  will 
work  in  full  harmony,  Premier  Lloyd 
George  announces  to  American  news- 
paper correspondents,  adding  that  the 
conferences  with  the  President  have 
brought  about  agreement  on  general 
principles.  The  Allies  have  no  differ- 
ences on  basic  principles,  said  the 
Premier. 

The  claims  of  Italy  in  Dalmatia  are 
denied  by  Raima  F.  Hlacha,  Director 
of  the  Jugo-Slav  Information  Bureau 
in  New  York.  In  Dalmatia  ninety- 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  population  is 
Slav,  declares  the  Director. 

The  resignation  of  Leonida  Bissolati,  the 
Italian  Socialist  Minister  of  Military 
Aid  and  War  Pensions,  is  attributed  to 
his  belief  that  Italy's  territorial  policy 
wrongs  the  Jugo-Slavs,  according  to 
advices  from  Rome. 

December  29. — Stephen  Pichon,  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  outlin- 
ing France's  peace  terms,  reserves  the 
right  to  fix  the  Alsace-Lorraine  fron- 
tiers to  guard  against  future  attack. 
Other  terms  include  the  principle  of 
a  League  of  Nations  and  full  publicity 
in  the  Peace  Conference. 

The  Italian  After-the-War-Commission 
which,  at  the  Government's  request, 
has  examined  plans  for  constituting  a 
body  of  nations  has  reported  in  favor 
of  such  a  body. 

The  Giornale  d' Italia,  organ  of  Baron 
Sonnino,  Italian  Foreign  Minister, 
declares  strongly  for  the  annexation 
of  northern  Dalmatia,  and  also  the 
"wholly  Italian  city  of  Fiume,"  claimed 
by  the  Jugo-Slavs. 

It  is  reported  in  Paris  that  America 
may  be  called  upon  to  settle  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Italians  and  the 
Jugo-Slavs. 

Lord  Cecil  Roberts,  British  delegate 
who  is  to  deal  at  the  Peace  Congress 
with  questions  affecting  the  League  of 
Nations,  expresses  his  belief  that  such 
a  federation  is  probable.  The  French 
view  in  this  matter,  according  to  Paris 
advices,  is  also  shifting  to  President 
Wilson's  program. 

Speaking  at  Carlisle,  England,  girlhood 
home  of  his  mother.  President  Wilson 
declares  that  "it  is  the  conscience  of  the 
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Canada's  Last  War  Loan 


TPHE  greatest  advertising  and  merchan- 
dising  campaign  ever  undertaken  in 
Canada  came  to  a  close  November  15th, 
1918. 

During  the  preceding  three  weeks,  after  more 
than  four  years  of  war,  and  with  greatly  reduced 
man-power,  Canadians  oversubscribed  their  Vic- 
tory Loan  1918  more  than  100%. 

$300,000,000  was  asked  for. 

$676,057,867  was  subscribed. 

1,029,850  individual  subscriptions  made 
up  this  amount.  This  is  $85.00  for 
each  man,  woman  and  child  in  Canada. 

Such  a  record  of  general  prosperity  deserves  more 
than  passing  interest  from  traders  in  search  of  new 
markets,  especially  these  days  when  so  many  parts 
of  the  world  are  unprofitable,  uncertain  markets. 


Have  you  a  sma//  sale  of  your  products  in  Canada  ? 

Would  you  like  to  have  a  worth-while  share  of  Canadian  trade? 

Then  you  should  advertise  your  goods  to  the  Canadian  pub- 
lic through  the  same  mediums  as  the  Victory  Loan  1918 
was  advertised — 

The 

NEWSPAPERS  o/  Canada 


Canada  has  learned  during  the 
past  four  and  a  half  years  that 
she  can  organize  for  war  and 
fight  as  well  as  the  best.  Canada 
has  plans  for  future  growth  and 
expansion  that  will  earn  her  in- 
creased size  and  importance,  and 
the  good-will  of  the  Canadian 
people  is  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  any  firm  can  have. 


No  matter  what  goods  or  service 
you  sell,  Canadians  can  and  will  buy 
from  you  if  you  advertise  in  the 
newspapers  they  read.  Write  to 
these  papers.  Ask  them  to  outline 
the  probable  market  for  your  goods 
among  their  subscribers.  Or,  in- 
struct your  advertising  agency  to  give 
you  details  and  costs  of  a  campaign 
of  advertising  in  the  metropolitan 
newspapers  listed  herein — which 
cover  Canada  from  coast  to  coast. 


Place 

Population 

Paper 

Place             Population 

Paper 

Halifax 

5.5,000 

IIKRALD&MAIL 

London                 20,105 

FREE  PRI''.SS 

St.  John 

5),  000 

TFXKGRAI'II  & 

ADVERTISER 

TIMES 

Winnipeg           225,000 

FREE  PRESS 

STANDARD 

TELEGRAM 
TRIBUNE 

Quebec 

100,000 

TKLEGRAPH 

Regina                  20,105 

LEADER 

Montreal 

750,000 

(.AZK.TTK 
STAR 

Saskatoon             21,054 

PHOENIX 
STAR 

Ottawa 

101,795 

CITIZEN 

C'al§rary                50,302 

ALBERTAN 

JOURNAL  DAILIES      j 

HERALD 

Isdnionton            5S,79l 

BULLETIN 

Toronto 

525,000 

OLD  HE 
WOULD,  D.  &S. 

JOURNAL 

STAR 

Vancouver           e7,!>!»5 

SUN 

NEWS 

X'icloria                45,000 

COLONIST 

You  can  never  secure 

yoi 

\x  share  of  Canadian 

trade 

so    economically    as 

you 

can    by    starting 

now  ! 

Miniature  re/nodiirtiotis  of  a  fnc  of  the 
Victory  Loan  UtlH  advertisements  which 
appeared  in  the  Canadian  Metropolitan 
Newspapers. 


Prepared  by  SMITH.   DENNE   &   MOORE.   Ltd..   Advertiting   Agency.    Toronto  and  Montreal 
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The  Broken  Axle 


and 


The  Pap er  Business 


"/^OT  a  left  rear  axle  for  a  1917  Houck?"  asks  the  traveler 
VjT  whose  disabled  car  is  being  towed  to  the  nearest  garage. 

The  garage  man  consults  a  printed  slip  of  paper.  In  a  few 
seconds  he  has  telephoned  to  a  service  station  for  the  needed  parts. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  wire  the  factory  to  get 
some  special  part  shipped.  But  in  every  case,  doubt  or  search- 
ing among  a  stock  of  parts  and  accessories  is  unnecessary, 
because  of — paper. 

The  whole  history  of  that  axle,  from  the  time  it  was  raw 
material,  is  recorded  on  printed  forms,  which  bear  witness  to  its 
manufacture,  transportation,  delivery,  sale.  Paper  has  made 
"possible  not  only  speedy  and  efficient  handling,  but  the  very 
making  of  the  thing. 

Vj>  Without  paper,  manufacture  and  shipment  would  be  hope- 
lessly confused.  Every  man  doing  any  kind  of  business  uses 
printed  forms.  When  he  buys  forms,  he  buys  paper.  If  he 
buys  wisely,  then  he  is  one  of  the  increasing  number  of  business 
men  who  find  a  well-made,  dependable,  rightly-priced  paper 
and  then  ask  for  it  when  they  order  printing. 

Hammermill  Bond  is  just  this  kind  of  paper.  Most  printers 
know  it  and  stock  it.  It  is  made  in  three  finishes — giving  a 
bond,  a  ripple  and  a  linen  effect,  and  in  12  colors  and  white. 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Erie,  Pennsylvania 


Write  to  lis  for  a 
Hammermill  Port- 
folio, containing' 
office  forms  of  par- 
ticular interest  to 
you.  printed  on 
Hammermill  Bond. 
Thirty  portfolios— 
your  letterhead  tells 
us  which  one  to 
send  you.  Full'set 
to  printers. 


Look  for  this  waivj'mark.  —  it  is  our  loord.  of  Jwnor  io  ihe  pnbbx 

■   /  /  A  ^     '    ' 


"  'The  Utility  Business  Paper 
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world  we  now  mean  to  place  upon  the 
throne  which  others  tried  to  usurp." 

December  30. — To  five  thousand  workmen 
at  the  Free  Trade  Hall  in  Manchester, 
President  Wilson  ajmounces:  "If  the 
future  had  nothing  for  us  but  a  new 
attempt  to  keep  the  world  at  the  right 
poise  by  a  balance  of  power,  the 
United  States  would  take  no  interest 
in  it,  because  she  will  join  no  combina- 
tion of  power  that  is  not  a  combination 
of  us  all." 
Premier  Clemeneeau  in  the  course  of  a 
debate  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  indicates  his  adherence  to  the 
"old  system  of  alliances  called  the 
balance  of  power,"  and  adds,  speaking 
of  President  Wilson,  "I  should  not  be 
telling  the  truth  if  \I  said  I  had  always 
been  in  agreement  with  him  on  all 
points."  The  Deputies  give  him  a 
vote  of  confidence  by  380  to  134. 

Stephen  Pichon,  French  Foreign  Min- 
ister, in  a  statement  to  the  press,  says 
that  rumors  that  notable  differences 
existed  between  the  Allies  on  the 
conception  of  peace  are  without  basis 
and  fact.  "The  world  must  be  con- 
stituted on  a  new  basis,"  declared  the 
Foreign  Minister.  "The  basic  points 
you  know.  President  Wilson  has 
exprest  them;  we  have  adhered  to 
them." 

CENTRAL   POWERS 

December  24. — The  German  Foreign  Office 
and  the  Chancellery  adjoining,  the 
present  seat  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment, was  blockaded  for  an  hour  by 
mutinous  sailors,  says  a  dispatch  from 
Berlin,  Casualties  are  reported  as 
the  result  of  fighting  between  sailors 
and  republican  troops  on  Unter  den 
Linden. 
The  Socialist  Vorwfirts,  of  Berlin,  pre- 
dicts that  the  entire  industrial  activity 
of  Saxony  will  be  crippled  within  four- 
teen days  unless  more  coal  is  assured. 
In  November  the  coal  shortage  in 
Saxony  amounted  to  30,000  tons  and 
the  December  supply,  it  is  said,  will 
show  a  greater  decrease.  The  present 
Silesian  output  is  half  the  normal 
yield,  says  the  Berlin  Tageblatt,  and  the 
Rhenish-Westphalian  coal-fields  are  also 
partly  paralyzed  by  strikes. 

December  25. — German  Liberals,  as- 
sembled at  Coblenz  to  adopt  a  platform, 
express  their  desire  to  avoid  the  rule  of 
either  reactionaries  or  the  Socialists, 
and  set  forth  ]jrinciples  for  a  republic, 
to  include  German-Austria. 

Count  Karolyi,  the  Hungarian  leader,  in 
addressing  the  People's  Assembly  at 
Budapest,  charges  that  the  Allies  are 
not  carrying  out  their  part  of  the 
armistice  agreement  in  the  matter  of 
food-supply.  He  said  it  was  impossible 
to  maintain  order  while  the  food- 
necessities  of  the  couiitry  remained 
unsatisfied. 

December  26. — The  Munich  Post  charges 
that  German  war-profiteers  have  re- 
sorted to  airplanes  to  get  their  booty 
out  of  the  country.  According  to  the 
newspaper,  several  airplanes  have  taken 
securities  of  enormous  value  from 
Frankfort  to  Switzerland. 

Spartacus  forces,  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Liebknecht,  seize  the  Prussian 
War  Ministry  and  the  editorial  rooms 
and  publishing  plant  of  the  Socialist 
Vorwarls,  according  to  advices  from 
Berlin.  One  hundred  are  reported 
slain  in  fierce  fighting  between  Re- 
publican Guards  and  sailors. 

December  27. — The  Workmen's  and  Sol- 
diers'. Council  has  been  summoned  to 
meet  with  a  view  to  reconstruction, 
according  to  a  dispatch  from  Berlin. 

Germany  has  been  served  with  an  ulti- 
matum by  the  Polish  Government,  ac- 
cording to  Warsaw  advices,  demanding 
the  right  of  passage  of  Polish  troops 


over  German-held  railways  to  Vilna, 
which  city  is  threatened  by  the  Bol- 
sheviki.  The  Poles  have  requested 
the  aid  of  the  French  commander  at 
Budapest,  urging  a  joint  expedition  to 
save  Vilna  from  the  "Reds." 

Mannheim,  Germany,  has  been  occupied 
by  order  of  Marshal  Foch,  according 
to  advices  from  Zurich,  in  order  to 
watch  the  prison-camp  where  ten  thou- 
sand Allied  prisoners  await  liberation. 
This  step  was  taken,  according  to 
Swiss  newspaper  reports,  because  of 
the  bad  treatment  of  Allied  prisoners, 
several  of  whom  were  murdered. 

Mr.  Hoover  refuses  to  negotiate  with 
Baron  von  de  Lancken  and  Dr.  Rieth, 
appointed  by  the  German  Government 
to  take  up  the  matter  of  food-supply. 
Both  of  the  Germans  were  prominent 
in  the  administration  of  Belgium. 

The  Berlin  Tageblatt  charges  that  the 
German  Legation  in  Switzerland  has 
more  than  1,000  persons  in  its  service, 
most  of  them  employed  at  considerable 
salaries  in  the  propaganda  department 
for  enlightening  the  neutral  public. 

December  28.  —  Regulations  governing 
more  than  a  million  Germans,  now 
under  American  control  in  and  about 
Coblenz,  go  into  effect.  American 
rules  include  registration  of  all  civilians 
and  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  drinks 
after  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

December  29. — Foreign  Minister  Haase, 
Minister  of  Social  Policy  Barth,  and 
Demobilization  Minister  Dittman,  all 
Independents,  retire  from  the  German 
Cabinet  after  the  Central  Council, 
composed  of  twenty-seven  Majority 
Socialists  appointed  by  the  recent 
National  Council,  had  decided  against 
the  Independents  on  a  m.ajority  of  the 
questions  the  Independents  had  sub- 
mitted for  consideration. 

The  Sailors'  Council  of  the  German  Ad- 
miralty and  the  'Marine  General  Staff, 
according  to  a  dispatch  from  Amster- 
dam, have  issued  a  declaration  that  they 
will  be  faithful  to  the  Government  in 
view  of  the  difficult  times  Germany  is 
experiencing. 

Advices  from  Zurich  say  that  serious 
encounters  have  taken  place  in  Ham- 
burg, Liibeck,  Kiel,  and  Danzig,  where 
revolutionary  sailors  are  masters  of  the 
situation.  The  Cologne  Gazette,  says 
a  Basel  report,  announces  that  arms 
have  been  distributed  at  Bremen  to  the 
followers  of  the  Radical  and  Socialist 
parties. 

Firing  by  German  officers  on  an  Allied 
automobile  bearing  an  American  flag 
was  .the  cause  of  street  fighting  in 
Posen  on  December  27,  says  a  dispatch 
to  Copenhagen.  About  138  persons, 
including  a  number  of  women  and 
children,  were  killed  in  the  fighting 
between  Poles  and  Germans. 

December  30. — Premier  Ebert  announces, 
after  the  joint  meeting  of  the  People's 
Commission  and  the  Central  Council, 
that  any  crime  against  the  public  peace 
will  hon(;eforth  be  put  down  by  force, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  German  Army  command,  says  a 
dispatch  from  Berlin,  has  informed  the 
comnuinders  on  the  Eastern  ?"'ront  that 
there  is  a  most  strict  prohibition  against 
giving  up  arms  and  war-materials  by 
the  Germans  to  the  Bolsheviki. 

Geneva  reports  that  the  German  Ex- 
Crown  Prince's  eldest  son,  to-day 
legally  King  of  Prussia,  is  hidden  by 
German  monarchists  to  be  produced 
at  an  opportune  moment  when  all  the 
supporters  of  the  monarchy  will  rally 
around  him. 

Steadily  increasing  \memployment  in 
(^oblenz  and  other  towns  in  the  area 
occupied  by  American  troops  is  causing 
much  anxiety,  says  a  report  from  the 
front. 


Heart  of  El  Paso 


El  Paso,  Texas 

Ideal  Winter  Climate 
Lack  of  Humidity 
Elevation  3767  Feet 
Successfully  conducted  Sanatoria 
A  Refuge  for  Flu  Sufferers 
A  Modern  City 
Choice  of  Good  Hotels 
Modern  Apartment  Houses 
Every  Educational  Advantage 
Business  and  Social  Clubs 
Country  Club  and  Golf  Links 
Mountain  Climbing 

Limited  Trains  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Memphis  and  New  Orleans 


El  Paso  High  School 


An  Average  Year  in  EI  Paso 

Temperature  Rainfall  Clear 

Month              Max.       Min.      Mean  Inches  Days 

Jan 61.4     35.4     48.4  0.03  29 

Feb 61.5     36.5     49.0  0.53  29 

March  ...66.7     39.5     53.1  0.10  27 

April 77.6     50.5     64.0  0.47  30 

May 8.3.8     58.7     71.2  1.23  26 

June 89.4     64.3     76.8  0.91  29 

July   94.0     69.0     76.8  1.13  29 

August      .90.1     67.0     78.6  0.54  30 

Sept. 80.8     57.7     69.2  0.60  26 

October.  .  .76.6     50.6     63.6  Trace  28 

Nov 66.1     43.6     54.8  0.97  26 

Dec 52.0     31.6     41.8  0.76  27 

Interesting  Old  Mexico  Just  Across 
the  Rio  Grande 


Nuesira  Senora  de  Guajalufu 
Juarez,  Mexico 


For  detailed  information    address 

El  Paso  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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Westinghouse 

W     W'POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT  ^J  MOTORS  AND  CONTROLLERS 
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Electricity  Makes  Paper 


Flashes  News 


Sets  Typ* 


Power  of  the  Press 


"Paper,  Mister?    Extra!" 

Shrill,  penetrating — sounding  above  clat- 
ter of  truck  and  rumble  of  trolley,  the 
newsboy  cries  his  wares. 

To  him  "papers"  means  nothing  more 
than  pennies. 

To  you,  perhaps,  "the  paper"  is  only 
another  edition  of  the  "News,"  "Tribune" 
or  "Times." 

Yet  the  processes  that  made  those  papers 
possible  are  as  complicated  and  varied  as 
those  that  produce  an  automobile,  loco- 
motive, airplane,  or  any  modern  mechanical 
product  so  closely  associated  with  ma- 
chinery. 

Paper  and  ink  are  both  products  that 
require  power.  The  headlines  the  boy 
calls  out — the  pictures  he  displays  to  catch 
your  eye,  are  produced,  transported  or 
made  practical  by  some  form  or  applica- 
tion of  electricity. 

Largely  because  of  Electricity,  you  who 
stop  to  buy  can  touch  here  the  pulse  of  the 
world. 

Year  in — year  out,  the  spruce  trees  of  the 
northern  woods  are  transformed  into  print 
paper  ready  to  carry  its  announcement  of 
world  triumphs  and  world  disasters.     In 


producing  this  paper  electric  motors  play 
a  giant's  part,  beating  the  pulp,  mixing  it, 
forming  the  shapeless  mass  into  a  sheet  of 
even  thickness. 

Night  and  day,  skilled  operators  wait 
with  hand  on  key  ready  to  release  the 
electric  impulses  that  determine  the  head- 
lines of  tomorrow. 

In  the  printing  plant  of  the  city  paper, 
electricity  has  made  itself  indispensable, 
in  operating  the  linotype  machine,  in  pro- 
ducing light  for  photography  and  produc- 
tion of  halftone  plates.  Finally  it  turns 
the  presses  from  which  the  printed  paper 
comes. 

Thus  has  a  single  universal  power  been 
able  to  serve  an  entire  industry  in  many 
capacities.  Westinghouse  has  aided  great- 
ly in  bringing  this  about,  and  has  studied 
the  power  requirements  of  paper  mill  and 
printing  plant,  of  this  press  and  that  one, 
of  one  typesetting  machine  and  another, 
and  of  all  the  minor  power  requirements,  so 
that  for  each  job  there  might  always  be 
the  right  motor.  So  varied  and  well 
chosen  is  the  line  of  Westinghouse  types 
and  sizes,  that  the  right  motor  can  always 
be  had  for  each  job,  however  unusual  it 
may  seem. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Produces  Pictures 


Helps  the  Electrotyper 


— and  Finally  Dictributes  the  Finished  Newspaper 
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Irtf lamed  gums— a  cause 
of  loose  teeth 


THE  GUMS 

BRUSH  YOiiRTHTH 
WITH  It 

FORMULA  OP 
NEW  YORK    ! 

SPECIALIST  in 
DISEASES  OF  THE  MSUlH 

PREPARED  FOB  Tp£ 
PRESCRIPTION   or  THE 

DFWTtI    PROFESSiOjt 


^ 


Jiaifs 


FOR 
THE 

GUMS 


PYORRHEA  is 
undoubtedly  a 
vital     danger    to 
both  gums  and  teeth. 
Tender  gums  indicate 
it,  and  with  it  come 
loosening  teeth.     Im- 
perceptibly  at    first,    the 
gums    recede    from    the 
normal  gum  line.     They 
inflame.      They   present 
many   tiny  openings   for 
millions    of    bacteria    to 
attack    the    unenameled 
tooth  base.     Tooth- base 
decay   quickly    follows. 
Even    if    the   cavity   be 
filled    and     the    tooth 
saved ,  the  gums  continue 
to  recede.     Remember, 
too,    that   inflamed   and 
bleeding  gums  act  as  so 
many  doorways  for  dis' 
ease  germs  to  enter  the 
system — infecting  joints 
or   tonsils — or    causing 
other  ailments. 

Against  this  Pyorrhea 
(Riggs'    Disease)    ordi- 
nary  tooth-pastes   are 
powerless.     Yet  Pyor- 
rhea  attacks  four   out 
of    five     people    who 
are    over    forty,    and 
many  under  this   age. 
But  Forhan's — if  used 
in  time  and  used  con- 
sistently— p  o  s  i  t  i  V  e  I  y 
prevents  Pyorrhea.    It 
is    a    scientific    tooth 
cleanser  as  well. 
Brush  your  teeth  with 
it.    See  how  prompt- 
ly  bleeding    or    gum 
tenderness  ceases 
and  how  your   teeth 
are  kept  white,  clean 
and  free  from  tartar. 

If  gum -shrinkage 
has  already  set  in, 
start  using  Forhan's 
[  and  consult  a  den- 
tist immediately  for 
special  treatment. 

30c  and  60c  tubes 
All  Druggists 

FOBHAN  CO. 

200GihAve.,N.Y. 


SaVo  air  moistener 

FILL  WITH  WATER.  HANG  ON 
BACK  OF  ANY  RADIATOR  OUT 
OF  SIGHT.  ALSO  MADE  FOR  HOT 
AIR  REGISTER. 

Converts  dr\-  indoor  air  into  a  moist, 
wholesome,  healthful  atniospliere. 
Saves  Health,  Furniture,  Pianos  and 
25%  of  your  Coal  Bills. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet 
SaVo    Manufacturing    Co. 

Dept.  L,  39  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

TRADE  VULCAN   MARK 
RUBBER  CEMSINTED 

Shaving  Brushes 

ere  guaranteed  not  to  shed  bristles 
or  hair  nor  to  fail  in  any  respect. 
Having  one,  insures  its  owner 
against  all  brush  troubles. 

These  brushes  have  ends  as  soft 
as  the  finest  velvet,  and  the  mass  of 
hair  has  stiffness  and  elasticity  to 
rub  in  the  lather  to  make  it  effective. 


Send  for 

Ulustrated 

Litcratur* 

JOHN  L.  WHITING- 
J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 
Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers 
for  Over  108  Years  and 
the  LarKettin  the  World 


Herr  Nostke,  Governor  of  Kiel;  Herr 
Loebe,  editor  of  the  Breslau  Volkswacht, 
and  Herr  Wissel,  a  member  of  the 
Reichstag,  have  been  appointed  Cabinet 
members  to  replace  the  three  Inde- 
pendent Socialists  recently  resigned. 
Philipp  Scheidemann  succeeds  Haase  as 
Foreign  Minister. 

RUSSIA 

December  24. — Russia  herself,  and  not  the 
Allies,  must  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos 
of  the  former  empire,  according  to  the 
decision  of  conferences  between  the 
Allies  and  representatives  of  the  more 
conservative  Russian  parties,  recently 
held  in  Paris.  The  Entente  govern- 
ments, press  accounts  say,  are  com- 
pletely in  accord  in  the  decision  to  re- 
fuse to  undertake  any  large  military 
expedition  into  Russia. 
Two  million  Russian  prisoners  returning 
to  their  homes  are  being  picked  up  by 
the  Bolsheviki  for  the  formation  of 
their  new  army.  The  Red  forces  are 
reported  from  Stockholm  to  be  making 
progress  in  their  penetration  of  Es- 
thonian  territory. 

December  25.  —  Russian  statesmen  in 
Paris,  headed  by  Prince  Lvoff,  Prime 
Minister  in  the  early  days  of  the 
revolution,  ask  for  150,000  Allied 
troops,  which,  they  say,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  "save  the  country."  These 
Russians  are  basing  their  hopes  on 
Admiral  Kolchak  and  General  Denikine. 

According  to  a  Vladivostok  dispatch. 
General  Semenoff,  the  anti-Bolshevik 
leader  who  refused  to  recognize  Admiral 
Kolchak,  has  agreed  to  recognize  the 
Admiral  in  return  for  certain  personal 
concessions. 

Unless  the  Czecho-Slovak  forces  on  the 
Ural  front  in  Russia  are  soon  reen- 
forced  their  situation  will  become  des- 
perate, in  the  opinion  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Information  Bureau,  as  quoted 
in  a  dispatch  from  Washington. 

December  26. — Advices  to  the  Russian 
Embassy  at  Washington  report  an 
unsuccessful  armed  uprising  of  Bolshe- 
vik elements  on  the  night  of  December 
22  at  Omsk,  the  seat  of  the  AU-Rus- 
sian  Government  headed  by  Admiral 
Kolchak.  The  Government  supprest 
the  outbreak  and  twelve  men  were 
arrested  and  shot  following  trial  by 
court  martial. 

December  27. — Paris  reports  that  inter- 
vention in  Russia  on  a  small  scale  has 
been  determined  upon  by  the  Allies. 
This  will  include  an  Allied  expedition 
to  reenforce  the  expedition  already  in 
southern  Russia. 

Siberian  troops  captured  the  city  of 
Perm  on  December  24,  according  to 
a  report  received  from  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  All-Russian 
Government  and  published  by  the 
Russian  Embassy  at  Washington.  More 
than  8,000  Bolsheviki  were  taken  during 
the  day's  fighting,  the  message  said, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  guns  and 
munitions  were  captured. 

The  Allied  governments  since  Christmas 
have  again  been  approached  by  the 
Bolshevik  Government  regarding  terms 
for  peace,  says  a  London  dispatch. 
The  proposals  have  not  been  answered 
"since  they  emanate  from  a  Govern- 
ment that  has  not  been  recognized." 

The  British  war-ship  Calypso  captures 
two  Bolshevik  destroyers,  one  of  which 
was  engaged  in  bombing  light-houses  in 
the  vicinity  of  Revel  in  the  eastern 
Baltic,  according  to  an  ol^cial  report 
from  the  London  Admiralty. 

December  28. — Warsaw  reports  that  the 
Polish  Government  has  established  a 
thin  military  front,  extending  from 
Lapy  in  the  north  southward  to  Litry 
and  beyond  Lemberg,  in  order  to  hold 
back  tiie  advancing  Bolshevik  forces. 
Thousands  of  refugees  continue  to 
arrive  in  Poland  from  Moscow  and  other 


points  in  central  Russia  and  "  the 
Ukraine. 
Northern  Ukraine  bands  are  now  threat- 
ening Kovel  after  having  taken  Lutsk 
and  Rovno,  say  advices  from  Warsaw. 
In  Berbyczov,  Ukrainians  shot  eighteen 
officers  and  eighty-six  other  prisoners 
and  threw  their  bodies  into  the  river. 
The  Red  forces  are  estimated  roiighly 
at  30,000. 

December  29. — Vilna  has  been  taken  by 
Bolshevik  forces,  according  to  a  Copen- 
hagen dispatch  quoting  a  Petrograd 
report.  Vladivostok  reports  that  Bol- 
shevik forces  are  displaying  activity 
on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  ap- 
parently with  the  object  of  overthrowing 
Admiral  Kolchak,  the  dictator  at  Omsk. 
Protesting  against  the  retention  in  north- 
ern Russia,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
odds,  of  the  339th  Regiment  of  infantry 
(Michigan  men),  hundreds  of  telegrams 
have  been  sent  to  Michigan  members 
of  Congress,  say  advices  from  Detroit, 
and  meetings  of  protest  are  planned. 

December  30. — The  policy  of  keeping 
American  soldiers  in  Russia  is  criticized 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Tow^nsend,  of 
Michigan,  who  asserts  that  many 
wounded  soldiers  are  dying  because  of 
privations  and  that  they  "fight  on 
empty  stomachs  and  sleep  in  swamps 
and  on  snow."  Governor  Sleeper  of 
Michigan  telegraphs  Michigan  members 
of  Congress:  "We  feel  that  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  take  measures  at 
once  to  see  that  these  men  are  pro- 
vided with  supplies,  and  that  their 
friends  may  be  assured  that  they  are 
provided  with  sufficient  forces  to  meet 
the  enemy." 

FOREIGN 

December  24. — Coblenz-on-the-Rhine  re- 
ports that  fourteen  car-loads  of  Christ- 
mas presents  from  the  United  States 
have  arrived  for  distribution  along  the 
American  line. 

December  25. — The  Germans  have  re- 
turned stocks  taken  from  the  banks  in 
northern  France  amounting  approxi- 
mately to  6,000,000,000  francs,  reports 
Paris. 
The  percentage  of  sickness  among  the 
occupying  American  troops  in  the 
vicinity  of  Coblenz,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  Third  Army  medical  of- 
ficers, amounts  to  little  more  than  half 
the  normal  peace-time  average. 

December  26.  —  Telephonic  communica- 
tion between  Danzig,  occupied  last 
week  by  Polish  forces  from  France,  and 
Berlin  has  been  interrupted  since 
December  23,  says  a  Berlin  dispatch. 

The  Belgian  Cabinet,  reports  an  official 
dispatch  from  Brussels,  sitting  under 
the  Presidency  of  the  King,  has  adopted 
a  scheme  of  electoral  reform  intended 
to  establish  universal  suffrage  for  the 
next   elections. 

According  to  an  announcement  made  in 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  by 
the  French  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
France's  losses  in  officers  and  men 
killed  up  to  November  1  of  the  pres- 
ent year  aggregate  1,071,300.  The 
number  of  dead,  prisoners,  and  men 
missing  was  given  as  42,600  officers  and 
1,789,000  men. 

Captain  Hobart  A.  H.  Baker,  famous 
Princeton  athlete,  is  killed  as  the  result 
of  an  airplane  accident  in  France. 

December  27. — British  general  elections 
give  Lloyd  George  a  majority  of  237  or 
329,  counting  46  Unionists.  Seventy- 
two  Sinn-Feiners,  none  of  whom  are  ex- 
pected to  take  their  seats,  were  returned 
from  Ireland. 
With  the  issuance  of  official  figures  of  the 
French  losses  in  the  war,  a  London  dis- 
patch computes  the  total  number  of 
dead  in  the  war  at  5,936,504. 

December  28. — The  total  French  war- 
bill,  according  to  figures  brought  in  the 
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Reproduced  from  an  actual  photograph  of  a  Republic  SH-lon  truck 


SOME  PITTSBURGH   USERS 
OF  REPUBLIC  TRUCKS 

Riter-Conley  Mfg.  Co. 

Carnegie  Steel  Co. 

Dauler,  Close  Furniture  Co. 

Equitable  Gas  Co. 

H.  C.  FrickCokeCo. 

Blanck's  Transfer  Co. 

Gerstner  Boiler  Works 

Pennsylvania  Hide  &  Leather  Co. 

Hope  Natural  Gas  Co. 

Pittsburgh  Foundry  &  Mch.  Co. 

Keystone  Bronze  Co. 

Armour  &  Co. 

Liberty  Refining  Co. 

Beaver  Refining  Co. 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 

Way  Lumber  Co. 

Baker  Office  Furniture  Co. 

Aim.  Fdry.  &  Construction  Co. 

Meadow  Lands  Coal  Co. 

Zlegler  Lumber  Co. 

Geo.  R.  McAbee  Pdr.  &  Oil  Co. 

Consolidated  Ice  Co. 

W.  E.  Osboin  Co. 

P.  &  A.  Telephone  Co. 

Homestead  Steel  Works 

Best  Company 

People's  Natural  Gas  Co. 

Keller  Piano  Co. 

Petroleum  Products  Co. 

Consolidated  Coke  Co. 

Marshall  Bros.  Elevator  Co. 

Columbia  Steel  &  Shafting  Co 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 

Fnlhinsbee  Bros.  Co. 

Pittsburgli-Des  Moines  Steel  Co, 

EquitaI»Ie  Coke  Co. 

Famous  Biscuit  Ca. 

Enterprise  Stamping  Co. 

Pittsburgh  Leather  &  Glue  Co 

Duquesne  Packing  Co. 

Pittsburgh  Melting  Co. 

Railway  &  Industrial  Eng.  Co. 

Kelly  &  Jones  Co. 

Vanadium  Alloys  Steel  Co. 

Western  Electric  Co. 

Bituminous  Coal  Corpor:ition 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America 

The  Fairbanks  Co. 

Pittsburgh  Bureau  of  F.ngineering 

Copeland  Coal  Co. 


The  Tnrbrnsen  Internal  Gear 
Ovivc,  used  in  all  Republic 
Trucks,  delivers  92''o  of  the 
mnt4>r  power  to  the  wliccls. 
We  know  of  nn  othi'r  type  of 
drive  tliat  delivers  i\s  tnurh. 
The  entire  I(m<l  is  I'arried  vn 
a  sepftinie  I-henni  nxlt-.  Tlur 
driving  meelianisiii  has  nr 'th- 
ing to  do  but  drive  tlie  truck. 


What  PITTSBURGH  Thinks  of  Republic  Trucks 


In  Pittsburgh,  with  its  hills  and  heavy  haul- 
ing, where  power  and  stamina  are  absolutely 
essential ;  half  of  all  the  motor  trucks  in  use 
are  Republics. 

"We  found  Republic  Trucks  so  satisfactory 
in  spite  of  overloading  and  strenuous  over- 
time service  that  we  have  just  purchased 
another  Republic,"  say  Best  Company,  man- 
ufacturers of  pipes,  valves,  etc. 

"Because  of  the  demonstrated  efficiency  of 
the  first  Republic  we  purchased,  we  are  now 
using  a  fleet  including  1 }  2.  2,  3}^  and  5  ton, 
aJl  Republics,"  say  W.  E.  Osborn  Co.,  large 
wholesale  produce  dealers. 

"In  spite  of  the  severity  of  service  in  the  oil 
and  gas  fields  and  over  difficult  country  roads 
ourRepublicTrucks  have  been  absolutely  trou- 
ble-proof,  ' '  say  People 's  Natural  Gas  Company. 

"Even  the  additional  abuse  of  war-time 
driving  has  had  no  apparent  effect  on  the 
Republic  Trucks  which  we  have  had  in  oper- 
ation for  three  years.  They  continue  to  give 
the  most  satisfactory  service,"  say  Ziegler 
Lumber  Company. 

Other  examples  of  Republic  quality  and  de- 
pendable service  could  be  given  without  limit. 


Republic  Special,  with  hody  .  .  .$1295 
Model  W — 1  Toil,  with  Express  body  .  15S6 
Model  11^1  ].2  Ton,  chassis  .        .        .    1885 


Each  of  the  owners  listed  in  this  advertisement 
and  hundreds  of  others  have  learned  the  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  hauling  with  Republic 
Trucks.  That  is  why  there  are  as  many 
Republic  Trucks  in  operation  in  Pittsburgh 
as  there  are  of  all  other  makes  combined. 

In  every  city,  in  town  and  country — wher- 
ever motor  trucks  are  used — -Republic  Trucks 
will  be  found,  in  constantly  increasing  num- 
bers, performing  hauling  tasks  of  the  most 
exacting  kind. 

Republic  Trucks  are  designed  and  pro- 
duced by  specialists  who  know  the  severest 
conditions  met  by  trucks  in  any  kind  of  haul- 
ing anywhere  and  provide  ample  strength  and 
power  to  meet  them. 

More  than  1300  Republic  Service  Stations, 
distributed  all  over  the  United  States,  insure 
prompt,  reliable  service  to  Republic  Truck 
users  everywhere. 

There's  a  Republic  Truck  to  exactly  fit  the 
needs  of  your  business.  See  the  Republic 
dealer  and  let  him  help  you  select  the  model 
which  will  best  meet  your  requirements. 

REPUBLIC   MOTOR   TRUCK  CO.,  INC. 
Alma,  Michigan 


Model  12 — 2  Ton.  chassis    . 
Model  T — 3  14  Ton .  chassis 
Model  V — 5  Ton,  chassis     . 


$2275 
3450 
Jt750 


All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Alma,  Michigan 


».f 


REPUBLIC 

Intemal  Gear  Drive 

IMOTOIt     TRXJCKLS 

Built  by  the  Iprgest  Manufacturers  ofMotorTrucks  in  the^rld 
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See  Them 
Come  to  Life! 


THE  four  most  famous  sisters  in  all  fiction.  Jo — 
the  clever,  impetuous,  generous  Jo.  Quiet, 
practical  Meg.  Darling  Amy,  and  the  gentle,  adored 
invalid  of  the  family,  Beth.  See  them  all!  Their 
brave  struggles.  Their  interesting  love  affairs.  In 
real  life.     At  your  local  motion  picture  theatre. 

WILLIAM  A..BEIA.DY  <pne<,entg 

Louisa  K4.  A.ICOtt '8    Famou«  Story  ^ 

LITTLE  WOMEN 

(XCj^aramount  ,^^^rtcixi^  ^pedaL 


Photographed  by  Rene  Guissarl 


Scenario  by  Anne  Maxwell 


'  Technical  Director,  George  Kelson 


Directed  by  Harley  Knoles 

The  most  popular  young  people's  story  ever  written.  2,600,000 
copies  of  it  sold.  No  telling  how  many  millions  have  read  it.  Or  how 
often ! 

Everything  exciting  in  the  book  takes  place  in  the  picture,  but 
there  it  is  far  more  exciting  because  the  characters  arc  laughing  and  liv- 
ing right  before  your  eyes. 

Tell  the  folks  about  this  picture  right  away.  They  know  the  book — 
and  you  may  be  sure  they  will  want  to  see  the  picture  with  you. 

It's  coming  to  your  local  theatre.     Ask  the  manager  tvken! 


^M 


\.  FAMOUS  PLAYERS -LASKY  CORPORATION 

*  ADOLPH  ZUKORPrej  JESSE  LLASKTf  ^(ifP^j  CECIL  B  DE  MULE  E/r»clrri,(/7f/i.i 
■  '-NHw  yoi*K_.  ■  J 


MnnccnC  Most  ProBtable  chlck- 
DIICCUO  ens.ducks.geese  and  tur- 
keys. Choice,  piire-bred,  nortbern  raised. 
Fowls,  eggs,  incubators  at  low  prices.  A  m- 
ertca's  greatest  poultry  farm.  26th  year.  Val- 
uable new  112  page  book  and  catalog  free. 
R.F.NEUBERt  Co., Box  847Mankato,MiM 

HOWTOMAKEALAWN 

A  twenty-page  booklet  telling  what  to  do  C  D  E  B 
and  how  to  do  it.  Also  a  130-page  catalog   f  II  fc  fc 
of  beautiful  flowers,  shrubs  and  ornamental  plants. 
Will  help  beautify  your  home.     Write  today. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Dept  44  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


62  BREEDS 


Most  Profitable 

Pure-Bred  Chick- 
ens,Ueese,Duck3, 

Turkeys.  Hardy  fowls,  eggs,  and  Incubat- 

orsatlowest  prices.    «merica'»Plone«rPoultr»Fi'n). 

Write  for  valuable  Poultry  Book  FREE. 

F.A.NEUBERT,Box  398  Mankato.Minn. 


Sturdy  as  Oak&  J\.\/|J1ji3 

Dingec  rosea  are  always  grown  on  their  own 

roots— and  are  absolutely  the  beat  for  tb* 

amateur  planter.     Send  today  for  our 

"New  Guide  toEose  Cnltnre"  for  1919— 

it's  free.     It  isn't  a  catalog — it's  a  practical 

work  on  rose  growing.    Profusely  illustrated. 

Offers  500  varieties  Roses,  other  plants,  bulbs 

and  seeds,  and  tells  how  to  grow  them.  Safe  de- 

liTer?  guaranteed.    Est.  1850.    70  greenhouses. 

THE  OINGEE  &  CDNARD  CO.    Boi  149  West  Grova,  Pi. 


vicK's  .stfIo",  guide 

^T""  For  70  years  the  leading  authority  ^^^ 

Now  <^°  Vegetable,    Flower   and    Farm  FoF 

R       A  Seeds,  Plants  and    Bulbs.     Better  iqio 

I\eaay  than  ever.    Send  for  free  copy  today.  1"!" 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

12  Stone  Street The  Flower  City 


Make  Your  Garden  Produce 


more  vegetables  for  immediate 
and  future  use,  more  fruits 
for  table  and  preserving,  more 
flowers  for  brightness  and  joy. 
To  get  the  maximum  returns 
for  the  minimum  labor  and 
expense  this  year,  plant 


Storrsl^HcirrisonSeeds  I 


Sixty-five  years  of  continuous  ser- 
vice to  American  gardeners;  1200 
acres  of  nursery  stock;  thousands 
of  pleased  customers. 
Our  1919  Catalogue 
of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  Fruits, 
.Shrubs,  Trees,    is  ready.     Write    today, 
FREE. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 
Box  123,  Painesville,  Ohio 


French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $.50,000,000,000. 

DOMESTIC 

December  24. — The  American  Army  now 
ranks  third  in  the  world  in  artillery, 
altho,  with  the  exception  of  twenty-four 
4.7's,  no  American  -  made  guns  ever 
reached  the  front  in  France,  says  a 
report  from  Coblenz. 

Former  members  of  the  National  Guard 
Avill  be  freed  from  both  State  and 
Federal  service  by  their  army  dis- 
charges, says  a  dispatch  from  Wash- 
ington. 

A  delegation  of  twenty-three  persons 
present  a  petition  with  15,000  signa- 
tures appealing  to  Secretary  Baker  for 
the  release  of  some  300  men  now  serv- 
ing sentences  of  ten  to  thirty  years  in 
the  disciplinary  barracks  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  for  refusing 
military  service. 

December  2.5. — Herbert  Hoover,  United 
States  Food  Administrator,  now  in 
Europe,  has  completed  his  survey  of 
the  food  needs  of  Europe,  says  a  dis- 
patch from  Washington,  and  asks  for 
160,000  additional  tons  to  carry  sup- 
pUes. 

Chaplain  Percy  T.  Edrop,  commissioned 
to  make  an  investigation  regarding 
soldiers'  complaints  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
finds  that  "in  certain  sectors  the  can- 
teen charges  were  excessive,"  that 
"there  was  a  lack  of  supplies  for  free 
distribution  near  a  certain  number  of 
the  firing-lines,"  that  "there  was  an 
inadequate  supply  even  for  sale  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  certain  theaters 
of  activity,"  that  "there  was  a  con- 
gestion of  secretaries  in  the  large  cities, 
while  there  was  a  noticeable  lack  of 
workers  at  certain  portions  of  the 
front,"  and  "that  there  was  an  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  certain  of  the 
secretaries  that  the  life  of  the  soldier 
was  necessarily  demoralizing,  and  these 
.  workers  thus  alienated  the  sympathies 
of  the  soldiers."  Dr.  John  R.  Moftt, 
head  of  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A-, 
says  that  all  specific  complaints  willsbe 
investigated  jby  the  War  Department, 
and  asks  for  the  fullest  publicity.,     f 

December  26.  —  Ten  dreadnoughts  te- 
turning  from  duty  overseas  enter  Kew 
York  Harbor  and  are  reviewed  by ^c- 
retary  of  the  Navy  Daniels.  i 

The  United  States  is  entering  on  an  era 
of  unprecedented  prosperity  and  prog- 
ress, according  to  a  statement  issued 
by  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

December  27.— It  is  the  expectation  that 
all  the  soldiers  now  in  camp  in  this 
country  will  be  home  by  February  1, 
states  an  announcement  by  Secretary 
Baker  as  reported  in  a  dispatch  from 
Washington. 

Members  of  the  House  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee say  that  they  are  convinced  that 
the  Government  guaranty  of  $2.26  for 
Avheat  will  make  necessary  a  government 
fund  of  not  less  than  $1,000,000,000  to 
buy  the  wheat  produced  in  1919. 

December  28. — General  March,  Chief  of 
Staff,  announces  from  Washington  that 
the  number  of  men  slated  for  discharge 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  near  future, 
exceeds  1,100,000.  This  figure  includes 
approximately  600,000  who  have  already 
been  discharged.  Fourteen  battle-ships 
and  ten  cruisers  have  been  ordered  to 
take  part  in  bringing  American  troops 
home  from  France. 

December  29. — A  petition  containing  the 
names  of  men  and  women  prominent 
in  professional  and  business  life,  and  in 
the  organized  activities  of  New  York, 
is  presented  to  Mayor  Hylan,  of  New 
York  City,  protesting  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  William  R.  Hearst  as 
chairman  of  the  Sub  -  Committee  on 
Military    Affairs,    of    the    committee 
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The  Hudson  Super-Six 

$2,200 

Choose  Your  Car — Normal  Production  Can 
Not  be  Restored  Before  Next  June 


There  are  so  few  Hudsons  of  any  model  to  be 
had  just  now  and  it  will  be  so  long  before  full 
factory  production  is  attained  that  buyers  will 
do  well  to  select  their  car  without  delay. 

Super-Six  production  was  to  have  ceased  Jan- 
uary 1st. 

Dealers,  in  anticipation  of  the  months  that 
new  cars  would  not  be  available,  had  taken  all 
we  could  produce.  But  the  demand  for  the 
Super-Six  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  ac- 
cumulate stocks.  Deliveries  of  Hudsons  every 
month  since  the  Super-Six  was  introduced  have 
practically  equalled  the  output.  More  than 
100,000  Hudsons  are  already  in  service. 

Had  Planned  to  Sell  Used  Hudsons 

To  provide  stocks  for  the  future,  dealers 
bought  used  Hudsons,  paying  cash  for  them,  so 
they  would  have  cars  to  sell  during  the  time 
when  new  cars  could  not  be  obtained.  But 
even  then  they  were  unable  to  accumulate 
stocks  of  used  Hudsons. 

Thus  is  again  shown  the  popularity  of  the 
Super-Six.  Its  white  triangle  has  become  the 
symbol  of  super-quality  and  super-performance 
throughout  the  world. 

Hudson  production  will  be  resumed  as  rapidly 
as  possible.      But  it  will  be  months  before  we 


can  meet  the  usual  demand.  An  interruption 
of  at  least  three  months  in  the  output  of  open 
models  is  inevitable. 

Everyone  knows  the  completeness  of  the 
Hudson  Super-Six  line.  There  were  nine  differ- 
ent types.  Recently  we  added  the  Coupe,  a 
beautiful  four -passenger  model,  and  a  new  series 
of  the  Touring  Limousine. 

They  Are  Pattern  Cars 

Every  Hudson  model  has  been  admired,  en- 
vied and  copied  by  other  makers.  But  under 
our  plan  there js  constant  development  and  so 
any  Super -Six  you  get  today  is  months  ahead 
of  similar  types  of  other  makes. 

You  can  probably  get  a  Hudson  Super -Six 
today — perhaps  the  very  model  you  prefer.  In 
view  of  the  situation,  don't  you  think  it  best 
to  see  what  models  your  Hudson  dealer  can 
supply?  There  is  no  certainty  as  to  what  you 
can  get  next  spring. 

Need  you  be  reminded  of  Super-Six  value? 
It  is  the  recognized  standard  of  motordom. 
For  three  years  its  leadership  has  been  undis- 
puted. Today  it  carries  the  added  endorsement 
of  thousands  who  have  learned  to  know  its 
absolute  reliability  through  all  the  months  when 
automobile  service  attention  was  so  hard  to 
obtain. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Loof^  for  the  White  Triangle  on  the  Radiator 
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Serving  The  Ipswich  Mills 


The  Ipswich  Mills  retain  Lock- 
wood,  Greene  &  Co.,  Engineers, 
to  render  them  a  constant  engi- 
neering service. 

Whether  for  new  construction 
at  one  of  their  five  large  knit  goods 
plants,  or  for  rearrangement  of 
power,  processes  or  lighting,  or 
for  the  setting  of  valuations,  or 
for  any  other  matters  in  which 
engineering  plays  a  part,  the 
Ipswich  Mills  call  upon  us 
for  advice  or  supervision  of 
the  work.  Thus  they  avoid 
the  expense  of  maintaining 
a  costly  engineering  depart- 
ment, and  gain  the  abilities 
of  a  large  engineering  or- 
ganization. 


"BUILDING 

with 
FORESIGHT" 


This  is  but  a  glimpse  of  the 
service  which  we  are  fitted  to  ren- 
der—fitted by  sixty-eight  yearsof 
experience  in  planning  and  super- 
vising the  construction  of  thou- 
sands of  plants.  :We  have  gained 
a  broad  knowledge,  niot  only  of 
technical,  but  also !  commercial, 
financial  and  business  conditions 
and  how  to  meet  them  in  any  in- 
dustry."The  Successful  Knit 
Goods  Plant,"  a  new  book 
describing  a  number  of 
plants  we  have  engineered, 
will  be  of  interest  and  value 
to  the  head  of  every  knit 
goods  manufacturing  con- 
cern. It  will  be  sent  you 
at  your  request. 


LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO. 

ENGINEER  S 

BOSTON,  60  FEDERAL  STREET  -  CHICAGO,  38  S.  DEARBORN  STREET 
ATLANTA,  HEALEY  BUILDING  -  -  NEW  YORK,  101  PARK  AVENUE 
LOCKWOOD,    GREENE    &    CO.     OF    CANADA,    LTD.,    MONTREAL,    P.     Q. 


Waxed  Typewriter  Ribbons 


Are  superior  and  distinctive;    weai;^loriye 
You  sa 


v,  will  not  iill  tlie  typo  or  dry 
out.  You  save  by  buying:  direct.  Price,  3  for  $1.50  or  12  for  $5,  pre- 
paid. Guaranteed  to  please  or  money  back.  Send  5^c  stamps  or  coin 
for  sample  ribbon  and  interesting  booklet— "Better  Typewriter  Re- 
sults. ' '     State  name  and  model  number  uf  your  typewriter.    Address 


Department  92, 


THE  RIBBON  WORKS,  Galveston,  Texas 


f  Health— Looks     Comfort 


Wear  this  scientifically  constructed  health 
belt,  endorsed  by  physicians  and  surgeons. 
A  light  but  durable  support  for  the  abdo- 
men which  greatly  relieves  the  strain  on  the 
abdoniinul  muscles. 


THE  "WONDER" 

HEALTH   BELT 


Releases  the  tension  on  the 
internal  ligaments  and  causes 
the  internal  o.gans  to  resume 
their  proper  positions  and  per- 
form their  functions  in  a  nor- 
WITH  mal,   healthful    way.     Easy  to 

adjust  —  a  great  comfort  to 
the  wearer.  For  men,  women  and  children. 
Send  for  the  belt  on  FIVE  days'  FREE 
TRIAL.  If  satisfactory,  send  us  $2.50.  If 
not,  return  belt.  Give  normal  waist  meas- 
ure when  ordering. 

113  Hill  St. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  Weil  Health  Belt  Co. 


DRUGGISTS:  Write  for  proposition  and  full  particulars. 


^1' 


IQUICK 


Over 

lOO.OOO  , 
Underwoods 

Sold  to  U.  S.  Govt. 

That  makes  rebuilt  Un-    ■ 
derwoods  scarce.  So— speofe 
quick  for  yours.     Guaran- 
teed for  5  years.    You  can 
rent,  buy  on  easy  terms,  se 
cure  cash  discount  or  easily 
earn    one    through    agency 
plan;   no   canvassing.     Ask 
for  Offer  No.  58 
TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM 
34-36  Lake  St. 

chicago.  ill. 

— Prent 

OR  BUY 


•WAY  UNDER  MANU- 
FACTURER'S PRICE! 

Genuine,   visible  writing   Un- 
derwoods—rebuilt in  our  fac- 
tory, with  Back  Spacer,Tabu- 
lator.  Lateral  Guide,  Stencil 
Attachment .  2-color  Ribbon , 
Waterproof  Cover  and  Spe- 
cial   Touch     Typewriting 
Guide  Book   sent   on   10 
Days' Free  Trial.Wiite. 


appointed  by  the  Mayor  to  welcome 
returning  soldiers  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  The  petition 
recites  that  Mr.  Hearst  "is  not  a  repre- 
sentative citizen;  his  loyalty  has  been 
very  seriously  questioned ;  .  .  .  and  we 
consider  it  an  insult  to  our  soldiers 
that  a  man  who  uses  the  American  flag 
to  sell  his  newspapers  should  continue 
to  act  as  a  member  of  this  committee." 
December  30. — Secretary  l)aniels,  testi- 
fying before  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  advocates  a  navy  as  large  as 
Great  Britain's  in  case  the  Peace 
Conference  does  not  declare  for  the 
limitation  of  armaments. 

Charles  E.  Hughes,  Dr.  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  and  WiUiam  Allen  Butler,  presi- 
dent of  the  Lawyers'  Club,  add  their 
names  to  the  list  of  prominent  citizens 
refusing  to  serve  with  William  Randoph 
Hearst  as  members  of  the  Mayor's 
Official  Committee  to  welcome  the 
home-coming  sailors  and  soldiers. 

Senator  Chamberlain,  of  Oregon,  Chair- 
man of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee, 
attacks  the  War  Department,  alleging 
inadequate  measures  for  caring  for  re- 
turning wounded,  and  the  Department's 
failure  to  pay  soldiers  promptly,  and  also 
to  let  the  country  know  demobilization 
plans.  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  reply- 
ing, expresses  surprize  at  the  hospital 
charges,  but  admits  delay  in  paying  sol- 
diers. He  cabled  to  the  embarkation  port 
at  Brest  recently,  he  said,  urging  that 
every  effort  ,  be  made  to  expedite 
payments. 


Militarism  Reborn 


When  she  knew  him 
For  the  few  short  weeks 
Before  he  Went  Across, 
His  face  was  so  brown 
And  his  eyes  were  so  bright, 
And  he  was  so  straight, 
And  muscular, 

And  his  uniform  was  so  perfect. 
With  -its  Hide  gold  bars  on  the  shoulders 
And  the  heavily  embroidered  wings  over 

the  heart. 
And  the  shiny  puttees- —  , 

He  was  so  miich  the  Mai  ^ 

And  the  Soldier         r  ,.  >  '  , 
That  she  forgot  lihat  the  War  was  going  to 

end  some  day 
And  she  went  and  married  him.  y^.,  . 

And  when  the  War  was  over-. 
He  came  back 
And  got  out  of  the  Army. 

Whereupon  it  developed 
That  he  had  his  hair  cut  round  from  choice. 
And  that  he  liked  silk  shirts 
With  broad  red  and  blue  stripes 
Or  purple  dots 
The  size  of  moth  balls. 
And  that  he  wore  j-ellow  shoes 
With  bumpy  toes. 
And  bright  green  hats, 
And  vivid  suits, 
And  that  he  had  a  passion 
For  Pinochle  and  Snappy  Stories 
And  cigars  with  bright  bands 
Which  he  never  removed. 
And  that  he  had  a  happy  way  of  making 

himself 
ISIore  comfortable  than  any  one  else 
At  social  gatherings,   • 
And  that  he  said,  "  He  don't  "  and  "  You 

was  " 
And  "  athaletic."  .  .  . 

So  now 

She  sits  at  home 

In  the  house  her  father  pays  for. 

While  Charlie  punishes  an  adding-raaehine. 

And  she  prays  fervently 

For  More  Wars.  .  .  . 

—  Edward  Hope,    U.   S.   N.    Air-Station, 
Pensacola,  Fla. — A^ew  York  Evening  Sun. 
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Powd«r 


Williams 

HoiciirTop  Shaving  stick 


The  Holder  Top 
stands  squarely  on  the  ahelf- 
a  top  for  the  box, 
a  holder  for  the  finger* 


Send  20c.  in  stamps  for  trial  sizes  of  the 
four  forms  shown  here.  Then  decide  which 
you  prefer.  Or  send  6c.  in  stampsfor  anyone. 

The  J.  B.  WILUAMS  COMPANY 
Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

After  the  shave  or  the  bath  you  will  enjoy 
the  comfortine  touch  of  Williams'  Talc 
Powder.  Send  4c.  for  a  trial  size  of  the 
perfume  you  prefer  —  Violet.  Carnation. 
Enelish  Lilac  or  Rose. 


Williams       ^ 

English  Lilac 
Talc  Powder  ' 


'nr^HE  only  purpose  of  the  Holder  Top 
-^  IS  to  add  convenience  to  a  shaving 
necessity.  Thousands  of  men  would  use 
Williams'  Shaving  Soap  if  they  had  to 
hold  it  with  a  forked  stick.  It's  that  kind 
of  shaving  soap.  No  amount  of  incon- 
venience in  applying  it  would  outweigh 
the  comfort,  economy  and  effectiveness  of 
its  softening,  soothing,  lasting  lather. 
When  you  realize  that  Williams*  Shav- 
ing Soap  is  that  good,  then  you  begin  to 
appreciate  what  a  real  luxury  Williams' 
Shaving  Soap  is  when  applied  with  the 
convenient  metal  Holder  Top. 
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Permanent 
Monthly    Income 

of  $25 

may  be  had  for 

about    $4,100 

invested  in  50  shares  of 

Cities  Service 
Preferred  Stock 

Cities  Service  Company  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  strongest  Oil  and  Public  Utility  Organ- 
izations in  America.  Its  securities  afford  a 
maximum  of  stability. 

Monthly  Dividends 

Monthly  Earnings 

Statements 

Write  for  Circular  LD-90 

Henry  L.Doherty  6?  Company 


60  Wall  Street, 


New  York 


$100  Bonds 

$100  Bonds  are  not  "par- 
ticipation certificates"  —  not 
certificates  representing  the 
deposit  of  bonds. 

They  are  the  bonds  them- 
selves, the  same  bonds  as  the 
$1000  bonds  except  as  to 
denomination. 

Send  for  list  of  Baby  Bond 
offerings 

.lohn  Mukr  Ed  Co. 

•^  SPECIAUSTS  In  ^^ 

Odd  Lots 

61   Broadway?,  N.V 


For  36  years  we  liave  been  paying  our  customers 
th«  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  niortga^'e  loans  of  $200  and  np 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorougli 
personal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No. 
77.  $'ii>Certificatesof  Deposits  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO. 


7^^^  City,  6%-Farm — First  Mortgages.  Our  own 
^f/  money  invested  in  all  mortgages  offered  inves- 
/rt  tors.  Our  farm  mortgages  are  made  only  on 
/"  Central  Texas,  black  waxy,  hog-wallow  lands. 
Not  more  than  50%  of  value  loaned — usually 
less.  Twenty  years  in  business.  Write  for  booklet,  "Safe 
Investments." 

R.O.CULP  &  COMPANY,  St|}rA^s 


^Pl 

This  Man  Can  Help  You 
To  Earn  a  Fine  Income 

knows  his  subject  a 
highest-salaried   po 
"How  to  Become  a 
eratf  charges.    Eas 

FINK  &  WAfiNAL 

XJE   has   taught  hundreds  of  others  how  to 
■"■■*■  make  bijr    money— thousands    of    dollars    a 
year— in  a  pleasant  and  dignified   profession. 
Why  not  learn  to 

Be  an  Expert  Court  Reporter 

and    join    this    band    of    successful   men    and 
women.    You  con  do  it.    All  you  need  is  appli- 
cation.   RoBF^T  F.   Rose.   America's  leadrng 
shorthand  exponent^  will  supply  the  rest.    His 
system  is  the  practical  result  of  a  lifetime  of 
the  most  varied  experience  in  reporting.     He 
nd  will  make  you  an  expert,  qualified  to  fill  the 
sitions.      Write   to-day   for   the    free    booklet 
Mafiter  of  Shorthand."     Quick  results,     Mod- 
y  payments. 

LS  COMPANY.            Dept.  919,            New  York 

Foreign    Government,   Municipal 
and  Corporation  Bonds 

EQUALIZE  your  investments  in  Lib- 
erty Bonds  and  increase  your  in- 
come by  purchasing  bonds  of  greater 
interest  return  which  are  supported  by 
the  resources  of  our  respective  Allied 
Nations. 
Write  for  selected  list.    Setit  FREE  on  request. 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  CO. 
223  Fourth  Ave.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


LABOR  CONDITIONS    MUCH    BETTER 

THAT  there  has  been  a  general  decline 
in  the  demand  for  labor  throughout 
the  country,  beginning  in  October  and 
continuing  into  December,  appears  from 
tables  prepared  by  the  statistical  section  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service 
which  show  requests  for  help  from  em- 
ployers compared  with  registrations  with 
the  service.  In  some  sections  this  decline 
began  early  in  September;  in  others  there 
was  an  increasing  demand  up  to  the 
middle  of  October,  when  a  sharp  decline 
set  in.  Connecticut  showed  the  greatest 
demand  among  New  England  States.  Early 
in  September  there  were  approximately 
twelve  cases  of  help  wanted  for  every  man 
registered  with  the  service.  This  excess 
kept  up  until  the  week  of  October  19, 
when  there  was  so  sharp  a  decline  that  the 
demand  exceeded  the  supply  by  only  four 
to  one. 

For  the  week  ended  November  30,  re- 
quests were  for  4.7  men  to  every  one 
which  could  be  supplied  by  the  service. 
Later  the  supply  about  equaled  the 
demand,  with  the  exception  in  Stamford, 
where  there  was  a  slight  surplus  of  labor. 
Massachusetts  showed  little  fluctuation, 
with  a  slight  shortage,  particularly  in 
Boston.  In  October  the  demands  made  by 
employers  in  Maine  were  about  15  to  1, 
but  early  in  December  demand  and  supply 
were  about  equal.  In  New  York  the  records 
of  the  Service  showed  that  the  demand  in 
October  exceeded  the  supply  by  about 
2.3  to  1,  but  it  steadily  declined  thereafter. 
Pennsylvania  showed  a  steady  decUne  in 
the  excess  of  demand  over  supply,  altho 
there  was  still  a  heavy  shortage  in  large 
industrial  centers,  such  •  as  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg,  Harrisburg,  and  the  anthracite 
mining  region.  In  Ohio  the  peak  was 
reached  during  the  week  ended  October  5, 
when  there  was  a  demand  for  2.4  men  for 
every  one  who  could  be  suppUed  by  the 
Ser\'ice.  This  declined  to  1.9  to  1  the  last 
week  in  November.  In  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  where  a  summary  of  the  Service 
report  was  recently  printed,  facts  for  other 
parts  of  the  country  were  given  as  follows: 

"For  the  week  ended  October  29,  Mary- 
land showed  a  shortage  of  about  2.6  to  1, 
which  immediately  declined  to  a  surplus 
of  registrations  for  jobs  of  3.4  to  1  for  the 
week  ended  November  2.  On  November 
30  this  surplus  was  reduced  to  1.25  to  1. 
New  Jersey  reported  an  excess  of  demand 
over  registration  of  about  13.5  to  1  on 
October  26,  which  declined  to  8.17  to  1 
for  the  week  ended  November  30.  At  the 
present  time  the  registration  about  equals 
the  demands. 

"The  Southern  States  show  the  greatest 
fluctuations.  Florida  ranges  all  the  way 
from  1 .3  registrations  to  1  help  wanted  to  a 
demand  of  13.4  men  to  every  one  which 
could  be  supplied.  This  latter  condition 
maintained  on  September  12.  During  the 
week  ended  October  5  the  shortage  declined 
to  a  sUght  surplus  of  labor,  only  to  jump 
back  again  to  a  shortage  of  eleven  jobs  for 
every  man  for  the  week  ended  October  26. 
By  November  30  this  shortage  was  almost 
entirely  wiped  out. 

"In  September  Georgia  called  for  18.5 
men  to  every  registration  of  the  Service, 
which  declined  to  1.1  in  October  only  to 
advance  to  3.35  by  November  30.  The 
shortage  in  North  Carolina  decHned  from  a 
ratio  of  4.98  to  1  to  a  surplus  of  labor  of 
.3.88  registrations  to  1 .  of  help  wanted. 
South  Carolina  shows  a  sharp  advance  in 


shortage  from  early  in  September  until  late 
in  October,  and  from  then  on  a  gradual 
decline  to  the  last  week  in  November,  when 
the  ratio  of  demand  to  registration  was 
about  4.4  to  1.  Virginia  shows  a  marked 
fluctuation  with  a  fairly  heavy  shortage  the 
latter  part  of  November.  Tennessee  shows 
a  steady  decline  since  September  as  do 
both  Louisiana  and  Kentucky.  West 
Virginia,  however,  shows  a  shght  increase 
in  labor  shortage. 

"In  the  Middle  West  the  fluctuation  is 
not  nearly  so  great,  altho  in  most  of  the 
States  there  is  the  same  steady  dechne 
of  shortages  which  existed  in  September. 
In  Michigan  there  was  a  steady  increase 
in  shortage  until  the  week  ended  October  5, 
when  the  demand  exceeded  the  registration 
by  2.3  to  1.  From  then  on  there  was  a 
steady  dechne  until  the  week  ended 
November  30,  when  there  was  a  surplus 
of  labor  of  1.3  to  1.  For  the  week  ended 
October  26,  Illinois  showed  some  excess  in 
demand  over  registration,  followed  by  a 
sharp  deUne  to  November  30.  Indiana 
shows  a  slight  but  fairly  steady  shortage. 
Idaho,  Iowa,  and  Montana  aU  show  a  steady 
decline.  Nevada  reported  a  shortage  of 
about  6  demands  to  1  registration  for 
the  week  ended  October  12,  which  declined 
to  3.58  to  1  for  the  week  ending  November 
30.  New  Mexico  was  fairly  steady  with  a 
shght  shortage.  Nebraska  reported  de- 
mands exceeding  registration  by  about 
10  to  1  for  the  week  of  September  21,  which 
declined  to  1.29  demands  to  1  registration. 

"  On  the  Pacific  coast:  California  reports 
a  steady  dechne  up  to  November  30,  when 
the  supply  about  equaled  the  demand. 
Washington  was  fairly  steady  with  a  shght 
shortage,  while  Oregon  declined  from 
an  excess  of  demand  over  registration  of 
about  6  to  1  to  an  excess  in  demand  of 
1.24  to  1." 

AS  TO  THE  BUSINESS  ERA  AHEAD 
OF  US 

Mr.  Vanderhp,  the  suecessfid  promoter 
of  the  War  Savings  Stamp  campaign,  who 
has  recently  retiirned  to  his  position  of 
president  of  the  National  City  Bank,  made 
an  address  a  few  weeks  ago  before  the 
New  York  Credit  Men's  Association,  in 
which,  according  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
he  "drew  a  picture  of  America  after  the 
great  settlement  as  prosperous,  vigorous,  a 
serviceable  friend  of  the  whole  world." 
With  the  use  of  proper  intelhgence,  he 
said,  the  nation  could  pass  through  its 
transition  to  a  peace  basis  without  unem- 
plojment  of  labor,  but  prophesied  that 
for  a  time  there  would  be  a  general  rise 
instead  of  fall  in  prices.  Because  of  its 
cheerful  tone,  Mr.  VanderUp's  impromptu 
speech,  said  The  Tribune,  "stood  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  earlier  address  of  Joseph  F. 
Johnson,  dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
of  New  York  University,  who  foresaw  seri- 
ous social  conditions  dm-ing  reconstruction. 

"I  would  not,"  said  the  dean,  "side 
with  those  pessimists  who  claim  that  the 
country  can  not  get  back  to  a  peace  basis 
until  there  has  been  a  general  hquidation 
and  an  utter  collapse  of  prices.  But  I 
must  admit  that  some  kind  of  disaster  and 
distress  are  in  store  for  this  country  if  its 
business  and  its  financial  and  its  political 
leaders  do  not  use  their  brains  and  their 
nerve  and  their  energy  and  their  initiative 
in  order  that  there  may  be  uninterrupted 
employment  of  American  labor,  and  hence 
a  steady  demand  for  the  products  of 
American  factories.  If  we  rush  stupidly 
and  bhndly  on,  trusting  in  Providence  or 
in  the  luck  of  America,  and  squander  our 
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Tou  will  find  a  National  City 
Company  Correspondent  O^ce 
in  ^2  of  the  leading  cities  of  the 
country. 

Each  of  these  offices  is  equipped 
to  render  unusual  service  to  in- 
vestors  generally,  and  to  bond 
buyers  in  particular. 

BONDS 

SHORT  TERM    NOTES 

ACCEPTANCES 
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FORWARD 

'With  your  faith 

All  honor  to  your  faith  in  the  symbols 
of  law  and  order — the  American  insti- 
tutions under  Avhich  you  live. 

Faith  —  and  bonds,  build  your 
Capitols,  dig  your  Panama  Canals, 
bring  good  roads  to  your  doors,  give 
schools  to  your  boys  and  girls,  play- 
grounds to  your  children. 

Your  bond-buying  habit  vitally 
quickens  the  march  of  human  progress. 

Witness  the  greatest  gain  in  human 
history,  lately  won  through  faith  and 
high  purpose,  backed  to  a  finish  by 
your  Liberty  Bonds. 

When  you  buy  your  Government, 
your  State  or  your  Municipal  Bonds, 
you  help  lift  your  community  to  a 
higher,  happier  plane  of  living. 

As  a  holder  of  such  bonds,  you 
enjoy  an  income  froni  one  of  the 
safest-know^n  forms  of  investment  se^ 
curity.    Forward,  then,  with  your  faith! 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
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Copyright  2919  Liggett  &  Myera  Tobacco  Co. 
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A  Letter  From  the  Boy 

All  th'  poems  ever  written. 

All  th'  stories  known  t'  fame 
All  th'  sayin's  of  philosophers 

An'  others  of  great  name — 
SJiucks !  The^^  don't  seem  wuth  th' 
readin' 

When  f'm  foreign  lan's  afar 
Comes  th'  long-awaited  letter 

F'm'  th'  boy  who's  "over  thar," 
For  the  homefolks'  lovin'  eyesight, 

In  between  the  lines,  kin  see        /> 
A  deeper,  sweeter  meanin* 


Than  in  any  poetry. 
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Write  to  Velvet  Joe,  4241  Folsom 
Avenue,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  for  his  1919 
Almanac.     He  will  send  it  FREE. 
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money  and  give  little  thought  to  future 
problems,  I  see  in  the  not  far  distant  future 
(Tisis  and  panic,  idle  labor,  bread-lines, 
and  riot."  Mr.  VanderUp's  talk  consisted 
of  a  rebuttal  of  Dean  Johnson's  conten- 
tions, and  as  reported  in  The  Tribune  was 
in  part  as  follows: 

"'I  believe  that  we  have  come  out  of 
the  war  richer,  really  richer  in  a  material 
way,'  said  Mr.  Vanderlip,  'tremendously 
richer  in  the  world  that  we  have  come  out 
into;  richer  in  spirit,  ricRer  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  unity  of  this  nation;  richer 
in  the  experiences  that  we  have  all  passed 
through,  and  particularly  in  the  experiences 
that  the  men  who  have  gone  into  military 
service  have  passed  through.' 

"Dean  Johnson  exprest  belief  that  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  burn  up  all  the 
Liberty  bonds  of  the  country,  amounting 
to  some  twenty  billions  of  dollars,  in  a  bon- 
fire, saying,  'the  Liberty  bond  is  not  an 
asset;  it  is  a  liability.  It  is  rather  a  sad 
thing  to  think  of  the  American  people,  of 
all  kinds,  contributing  out  of  their  earnings, 
of  all  kinds,  to  support  prosperous  men 
like  you  and  me  when  we  do  not  need  these 
contributions.  I  am  going  to  make  some 
fellows  have  a  bonfire.' 

"The  reply  of  Mr.  Vanderlip  was  re- 
ceived with  far  more  enthusiasm  than 
the  proposal  for  the  immolation  of  the 
bonds.  Said  Mr.  Vanderlip,  referring  to 
the  bonfire:  'I  am  not  going  to  contribute 
anything  to  that,  and  I  do  not  concede 
that  it  would  be  doing  society  any  great 
favor  if  I  did.  Now  the  quarrel  that  society 
is  going  to  have  with  the  owners  of  these 
bonds  does  not  lie  at  all  in  the  fact  that 
society  has  got  to  pay  the  debt  of  this 
nation.  Society's  inquiry  will  be.  What 
will  the  people  do  when  they  receive  the 
money? 

"'We  have  all  got  to  save  now  perforce 
- — ^because  the  tax  -  collector  makes  us. 
That  is  not  going  to  hurt  us,  provided  what 
is  saved  is  used  in  the  interest  of  society. 
If  it  is  reinvested,  if  if  helps  further  pro- 
duction, then  it  is  working  for  society,  just 
as  society  ought  to  have  it  work  for  it. 
I  believe  that  society  is  going  to  be  better 
off  for  this  enforced  saving,  because  these 
bonds,  when  they  are  paid  off,  will  un- 
doubtedly seek  reinvestment,  and  at  that 
time  a  vast  amount  of  new  capital  that 
people  have  been  forced  to  save  will  go 
into  industry,  into  production.' 

"Both  speakers  attempted  to  give  a 
clear  presentation  of  the  serious  problems 
that  are  soon  to  spring  up.  Mr.  Vanderlip 
did  not  try  to  understate  them,  but  was 
more  optimistic  of  the  chance  of  a  happy 
solution  of  them  than  was  Dean  Johnson. 
The  key  to  the  solution  of  the  riddle  of  the 
future,  Mr.  Vanderlip  indicated,  was  in 
striking  a  proper  balance  in  the  relations 
between  capital  and  labor.  No  structure 
of  prosperity,  he  said,  can  stand  which  is 
not  built  on  the  satisfaction  of  labor  with 
conditions.  Much  of  the  labor  difficul- 
ties, he  added,  flows  from  the  ignorance  of 
employers : 

"'If  there  were  to  be  a  joint  debate 
between  a  union  labor-leader  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  bankers,  or  of  any 
part  of  what  we  may  call  the  capitalistic 
class,'  Mr.  Vanderlip  declared,  'I  would 
wager  that  the  union  labor-leader  would 
have  a  deeper  knowledge  of  sociology,  a 
more  thorough  acquaintance  with  those 
principles  which  we  have  got  to  consider  in 
the  adjustment  of  affairs  between  capital 
and  labor,  than  his  opponent  would  have. 
No  small  part  of  the  trouble  between 
capital  and  labor,  in  my  opinion,  lies  in  the 
ignorance  of  employers.  Now,  that  is  not 
altogether  to  be  marveled  at.  Men  en- 
gaged in  active  business  ent(!rprises  have 
their  minds  tremendously  absorbed  with 
the  day's  flow.  Their  day's  work  is  a 
mental  day's  work,  which  excludes  them 
from  the  leisure  ordinarily  necessary  to 
think  on  problems  that  do  not  appear  to 
be  immediately  necessary  for  them  to 
attempt  to  solve. 

"'The  laboring  man  has  more   time   to 


think  on  such  problems,  and  he  is  think- 
ing sounder  and  deeper,  as  a  rule,  on  many 
of  them  than  is  the  business  community. 
So  I  believe  that  we  have  all  got  to  recognize 
that  this  is  the  foundation  of  our  temple, 
and  it  does  not  do  any  good  to  build  the 
structure  unless  we  square  up  the  foun- 
dation, and  it  is  up  to  us  to  do  some  think- 
ing on  that  line.' 

"In  the  future  world  that  sprang  out 
of  Mr.  Vanderlip's  imagination,  these 
factors  were  highly  significant:  'Are  we 
going  to  have  a  great  foreign  trade?  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  am  sure  of  one  thing — 
we  are  going  to  make  a  thundering  try 
at  it.  If  a  business  man  goes  abroad,  we 
will  be  prepared  to  furnish  him  with  in- 
terpreters, with  an  introduction  and  an 
entry  to  factories,  furnish  him  right  on 
the  spot  with  all  the  guides  to  industry, 
and  will  help  foreigners  in  understanding 
the  United  States. 

"'The  fantastic  wages  that  we  have 
paid  in  some  cases  are  going  to  disap- 
pear. The  men  know  they  have  been 
receiving  fantastic  wages  in  those  cases, 
and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  going  to  be 
much  resistance  to  a  decline  in  those  cases. 
Labor  of  other  countries  is  being  paid  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  was  four  years  ago, 
and  it  won't  go  back,  I  don't  believe,  any 
more  than  I  believe  that  our  labor  is  going 
to  fall  generally.' 

"As  for  unemployment,  about  which 
Dean  Johnson  .exprest  fears,  Mr.  Van- 
derhp  said  that,  altho  15,000,000  war- 
workers  would  have  to  be  transferred  to 
peace  conditions,  the  transition  could  be 
made  successfully,  as  there  was  now  a 
labor  shortage,  pointing  out  that  in  the 
last  four  years  the  five  million  immigrani; 
workers  who  normally  would  have  come 
to  this  country  did  not  arrive  because  of 
the  war,  and  a  million  workers  from  this 
country  returned  to  fight  in  their  home- 
lands in  Europe.  Public  works,  if  neces- 
sary, would  form  a  buffer  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  this  problem." 

THE  HELP  RAILROADS  HAVE  HAD 
FROM  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Since  April,  1918,  the  Government  has 
advanced  to  the  railroads  and  other  trans- 
portation systems  sums  exceeding  in  total 
half  a  billion  dollars.  These  sums  were  ad- 
vanced as  loans  and  payments  to  meet 
their  needs  and  included  advances  for 
operating  deficits  and  payments  on  account 
of  new  standardized  equipment.  The  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  money  was  given 
out  were  set  forth  recently  in  a  statement 
from  the  Director  -  General's  office.  Of 
this  total  sum  the  amount  secured  from 
the  $500,000,000  "revolving  fund"  was 
$316,206,536.  The  remainder  was  ob- 
tained from  the  surplus  earnings  of  certain 
roads  and  from  the  American  Railway 
Express  Company.  Of  the  $500,000,000 
"revolving  fund"  the  amount  that  re- 
mained after  deducting  the  advances  was 
$183,793,464.  The  companies  to  whom 
advances  were  made  numbered  122,  the 
amount  advanced  to  each  being  as  follows: 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Lines $77,670,000 

New  York  Central  Lines r)9,870,000 

New  York,  N.  H.  &  H ,50,450,000 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 24,07.5,000 

Chicago,  Mil.  and  St.  Paul 21,075,000 

Illinois  Central 16,225,000 

Erie  Railroad l.'?,900,000 

Southern  Pacific  Lines 12,500,000 

Southern  Railway  Lines 10,542,650 

Chicago,  Rock  Isl.  and  Pac 7,700,000 

Che,sapeake  and  Ohio 7,050,000 

Delaware  and  Hudson (i,7S0,000 

Chicago,  Bur.  and  Quiucy (i,550,000 

St.  Louis  and  Sau  Francisco (),020,000 

Missouri  Pacific 5,650,000 

Si^lioard  Air  Line 5,610,0l)O 

Chicago  and  Northwestern 5,230,000 

Union  Pacific  Lines 5,000,000 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande 4,800,000 

Philadelphia  and  Reading 4,400,000 

Wabash  Railroad 4,345,000 

Northern  Pacific 4,000,000 

Mo.,  Kan.  and  Texas  Lines 3,095,000 

Buffalo,  Roch.  and  Pittsburg 3,670.000 

Lehigh  Valley 3  ,500  000 

Boston  and  Maine 2  817,000 

Great  Northern 2,800,000 


"$100  a  Week! 

Think  What  That  Means  To  Us ! " 

"They've  made  me  Superintendent — 
and  doubled  my  salary !  Now  we  can  have 
the  comforts  and  pleasures  we've  dreamed 
of — our  own  home,  a  maid  for  you,  Nell, 
and  no  more  worrying  about  the  cost  of 
living ! 

"The  president  called  me  in  today  and 
told  me.  He  said  he  picked  me  for  pro- 
motion three  months  ago  when  he  learned 
I  was  studying  at  home  with  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools.  Now 
my  chance  has  come — and  thanks  to  the 
I.  C.  S.,  I'm  ready  for  it." 

Thousands  of  men  now  know  the  joy  of  happy, 
prosperous  homes  because  they  let  the  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Schools  prepare  them  in 
spare  hours  for  bigger  work  and  better  pay. 

Why  don't  you  study  some  one  thing  and  get 
ready  for  a  real  job,  at  a  salary  that  will  give  your 
wife  and  children  the  things  you  would  like  them 
to  have? 

You  can  do  it !  Pick  the  position  you  want  In  the  work 
you  like  best  and  the  I.  C.  S.  will  prepare  you  for  It  right 
In  your  own  home  in  your  spare  time. 

Yes,  you  can  do  it  I  More  than  two  million  have  done  It 
In  the  last  twenty-seven  years.  More  than  100,000  are  dolns 
it  right  now.  Without  obligation,  find  out  how  you  can 
Join  them.    Mark  and  mail  this  coupon  1 

I  ^p-j^  — ^   TCAR  OUT  HERB  •^•-■■—■^  ■■      - 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  487  8B,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  oblleatlnz  me,  how- 1  can  qualify  for  the 
position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


ELBOiniOili  ENGINEER 
Eitetrle  I.ltbtlnr  and  Bju 
Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Engineer . 
Telephone  Work 
UEOHiNIOAL  ENGINEER 
Meebsoloal  praftimaa 
Hftohlne  Shop  Praetlot 
Toolmaker 
Gai  Engine  Operatlnz 
CIVIL    ENGINEER 
SnrTeTlncr    Dnd  Mapping* 
MINE  FOUF,HlNorENG*n 
STATIC  NiUT  ENGINEEU 
Marine  Engineer 
Ship  Draftaman 
ARCHITECT 
Obntraotor  and  Ballder^ 
Arehltectnral  Draftfmail' 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer     — 
PLVHRING  AND  HEATINO 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 

3  Textile  0»erB»er  or  Snpt, 

30IIEI1IST 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Write* 

3  Sign  Painter 

~  Railroad  Tralnmaa 
1LLUSTRATINC5 

D  Cartooning 
BOOIUeEEPER 
Stenocrapbar  end  Typbt 
Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 

_ TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

3  Railway  Accountant 

Z] Commercial  Law 

"GOOD  ENGLISH 

_  Teacher 

^Oommoo  Sebool  SobleoM 
Mathematics 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mall  Cleric 
AUTOMOBII.E  OFEBITING 
Anto  Repairing 
Navigation       InSDaalah 
AGRIOUI.TDItB  InFreneb 

□  Poaitrr  BablDg  lOltallsn 


Name 

Present 
Occupation. 

Street 
and  No. 


Clty_ 


_State_ 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is    needed     in    every 

American  home  wliere  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Clark  Heater  I 

fnr  Wintc'r  nrivinsr  iH^HHnJ 


for  Winter  Driving 

gives  steady  heat  whether  engine  is 
running  or  not.  Fits  in  at  the  feet — 
carpet  covered  and  acts  IMe  foot  rest 
—made  of  heavy  steel  and  asliestos — 
lasts  forever.  Burns  our  celebrated 
carbon  brick,  giving  12  to  16  hours 
steady  heat.  No  flame,  smoke,  nor 
r.mell.  Neat,  clean,  simple,  safe.  20 
styles  ot  $2.00  to  $10.00.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  carry  Clark  Heaters  send 
your  order  to  us,  giving  dealer's 
name.  Write  for  free  catalog  indaij. 
CHIQACO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 
Oapt.   B    12th  St.  A  Cantral  Av«.,  Chlcafo 


Keeps 

Yoiir 

Car 

Warm 
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Did  you  have 
a  good  shave 
this  morning? 

A  good  shave  depends  a 
lot  more  upon  the  razor  than 
upon  the  man  who  does  the 
shaving.  Even  a  professional 
in  a  barber  shop  frequently 
asks  "how  is  the  razor?" 


Professionals  use  full  con- 
cave, bevel  edge  razors — 
Genco  Razors.  They 
would  probably  use  some 
other  kind,  if  the  other  kind 
were  better. 

The   Safege  is  a  regular 
Genco  with  a  guard — mak- 
ing it  perfectly  safe  for  the 
man   who  is  timid  about 
using   our    plain   profes- 
sional razor. 

"Genco  Razors  must 
make  good  or  we 
will." 


<^ 


aAZORS 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Uj) . 


Whatever  your  shaving  prefer- 
ences—  standard  blade  or  safety 
— there  is  a  Genco  type  that  will 
give  you  supreme  satisfaction. 


Geneva  Cutlery  Corporation 


235  GATES  AVENUE 


GENEVA,  N.  Y 


Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of 
High  Grade  Razors  in  the  World 


Norfolk  and  Western 2,500,000 

Delaware,  Lack,  and  Western 2i50o!o00 

Western  Maryland 2,372,999 

Chicago,  St.  P.,  M.  &  0 2[.350i6oO 

Minneapolis,  St.  P.  &  S.  S.  M 2,052!oOO 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis I'.SOslpOO 

Chicago  and  Alton l,635[oOO 

Chicago,  Ind.  and  Louisville I,525|o00 

Louisville  and  Nashville l,.500ioOO 

Central  of  Georgia ]J450,'oflO 

St.  Louis  Southwestern lisToioOG 

Maine  Centra! lisOoioOO 

Pullman  Car  Lines 1,200,000 

Kansas  City  Southern 1,060,000 

Hudson  and  Manhattan 1,012,000 

Virginia  Railway ".. 1,100,000 

Terminal  R.  R.  Assn  of  St.  L 1,081,000 

Florida  East  Coast • 1,050,000 

Denver  and  Salt  Lake 990,648 

Colorado  and  Southern 975,000 

Norfolk  Southern 948,000 

New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  L 854,775 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 800,000 

Texas  and  Paci6c 750,000 

Ann  Arbor  Raihoad 791,800 

Central  Vermont 735,000 

Indiana  Harbor  Belt 720,000 

Chicago  and  Great  Western 707,660 

Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie 700,000 

Grand  Trunk  Western 621,000 

New  York,  Ontario  and  Western 575,000 

Chicago  and  Eastern  Ilhnois 537,000 

Pittsburg  and  Shawmut 528,500 

Lehigh  and  New  England 525,000 

Hocking  Valley 500,000 

Chicago  Junction  Railway 500,000 

Western  Pacific 430,000 

International  and  Great  Nor 407,215 

Gulf,  Mobile  and  Nor 400,000 

Kansas  City,  M.  &  O 400,000 

Chicago,  T.  H.  &  S.  E 387,913 

Bangor  and  Aroostook 373  000 

Cincinnati,  Ind.  and  Western .  .    350,000 

Fort  Worth  and  Denver  City 340,000 

Atlanta,  Bir.  and  Atlantic 339,000 

Old  Dominion  S.  S.  Lines 315,000 

Georgia  Railroad 309,000 

Central  New  England 300,000 

Pittsburg  and  West  Vu-ginia ' .  300,000 

Belt  Railway  of  Chicago 290,000 

Midland  Valley 270,000 

Rutland  Raihoad • 266,000 

Detroit,  Toledo  and  Ironton 262,775 

San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass 253,000 

Fort  Dodge,  Des  M.  and  Sou 253,000 

V.  S.  &  P 218,000 

Chicago  and  Western  Ind 215,000 

Chicago,  P.  &  St.  L 200,000 

Trans-Miss.  T.  Ry 190,000 

N.  0.,  Texas  and  Mexico 176,100 

Illinois  Southern 160,000 

Duluth,  South  Shore  and  Atl ' 150,000 

Portland  Terminal 150,000 

Monongahela  Railroad 150,000 

American  Ref.  Transit  Line 132,000 

Cumberland  and  Penna.  . . .' 127,900 

N.  0.  and  Great  Northern 120,000 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Ch.  Terml 100,000 

Toledo  Terminal 100,000 

Twenty-six  roads  receiving  in  each  case  less  than 

$100,000 1,030,000 

Payments  on  account  of  standardized  engines  and 

cars 87,715,125 

Total $515,690,000 

Of  the  $199,483,524  obtained  from  the 
surplus  earnings  of  certain  roads  and  de- 
posited with  the  Director-General  "very 
much  the  larger  portion"  was  returned  to 
the  railroads  which  had  only  temporarily 
made  the  deposits.  Less  than  a  score  of 
roads  turned  over,  in  individual  cases, 
surplus  earnings  of  as  much  as  $1,000,000 
up  to  the  beginning  of  December. 


Occupation     for     an     Idle     Moment. — 

"  Charley,  dear,"  said  young  Mrs.  Torkins, 
*'  have  you  a  minute  to  spare?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  ex- 
actly what  is  meant  by  a  '  league  of 
nations  '  and  '  freedom  of  the  seas.'  " — 
Washington  Star. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERSI 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the  coimtry 
oOUciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exliibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  tliera  to  represent  us,  and  especially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  gi^ing 
your  order  imtil  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  members  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
yoiu-  chief  of  poUce  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS    COMPANY. 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City, 
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r  Arc  de  Triomphe,  Paris 


Copyright  1919,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


WE  are  resuming  quantity  produc- 
tion   on'  Goodyear  Passenger  Car 
Tires  for  private  use. 

The  shortage  of  these  tires  that  existed 
during  the  period  of  war  was  inevitable. 

Promptly  upon  America's  entry  into  the 
war,  Goodyear  devoted  great  effort  to 
the  production  of  gas  masks,  airplane, 
automobile  and  truck  tires,  balloons  and 
dirigibles,  urgently  needed  by  our  army 
and  navy. 

This,  of  course,  necessitated  a  cut  in  our 
passenger  car  tire  output,  for  general 
distribution. 


Later,  there  came  the  Government  order 
limiting  all  tire  makers  to  50  per  cent  of 
their  normal  output. 

This  restriction  has  since  been  lifted. 
So,  as  normal  conditions  are  being 
restored,  we  are  increasing  our  pro- 
duction steadily  in  an  effort  to  meet 
the  greatly  increased  demand  for  Good- 
year Tires. 

However,  to  insure  prompt  delivery,  we 
suggest  that  you  estimate  your  near- 
future  requirements,  placing  j^our  order 
now  with  your  Goodyear  Service  Station 
Dealer. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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Shelltex  Rimjnedi 

Shur-OB 


W! 


m^LASSES  AND  SPECTACLES 

'HY  not  make  sure  of 
getting  what  you  want 
in  glasses  —  highest  quality 
and  correct  style,  at  the  right 
price — by  insisting  on  Shur-ons? 
Look  for  the  name  Shur-on  or 
Shelltex  in  the  mounting. 

Shelltex  Temples 

— the  "bows"  or  side  guards  of 
spectades  —  may  be  applied  to 
either  rimless  or  Shelltex-rimmed 
Shur-ons.  Famous  for  their  light 
weight  and  comfort.  Ask  your 
L  dealer. 

ShuT-on  goods  made  only  by 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

258  Andrew  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  rimmed  and  rimless  Shur-on  eye- 
glasses and  spectacles.      Established  1864. 

Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purpose  of  a  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly, 
Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the  "Standard  Dic- 
tionary." Tells  many  possible  economies  learned  from  long 
experience.  Explains  copyright,  how  to  market  manuscripts, 
etc.  "Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Prirtter.  " 
Fifth  revised  edition  just  published.    Cloth,  J1.08  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 


es  Out  ii^Tickle 


Keep  Luden's  at  your  bed- 
side to  rid  nose  and  throat  of 

annoying   irritations.      Purifies 

the  breath;  refreshes  the  mouth. 

Many  uses — indoors  or 

outdoors. 

Look  for  th« 
familiar  Ludeo 
yellow  package. 

fhi  U.  LndeB,  ReadinS)  Pa. 


LUDEN'S 

MENTHOL  COUGH  DROPS 


CZECHO-SLOVAK 
REPUBLIC 

(Continued  from  page  3it) 
federalization  of  the  empire  and  autonomy 
to  the  dissatisfied  nationalities  committed 
to  their  rule,  we,  the  Czecho-Slovak 
National  Council,  recognized  by  the  Allied 
and  American  Governments  as  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
State  and  nation,  in  complete  accord  with 
the  Declaration  of  the  Czech  Deputies 
made  in  Prague  on  January  6,  1918,  and 
realizing  that  federalization,  and,  still 
more,  autonomy  mean  nothing  under  a 
Hapsburg  dynasty,  do  hereby  make  and 
declare  this  our  Declaration " 

We  do  this,  the  Declaration  informs  us 
further,  because  of  our  belief  that  "no 
people  should  be  forced  to  live  under  a 
sovereignty  which  they  do  not  recognize, 
and  because  of  our  knowledge  and  firm 
conviction  that  our  nation  can  not  freely 
develop  in  a  Hapsburg  mock-federation, 
which  is  only  a  new  form  of  the  denational- 
izing oppression  under  which  we  have  suf- 
fered for  the  past  three  hundred  years."  On 
the  basis  of  "  historic  and  natural  right,"  the 
argument  of  the  Declaration  is  continued: 

"We  have  been  an  independent  state 
since  the  seventh  century;  and,  in  1526,  as 
an  independent  state,  consisting  of  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia,  and  Silesia,  we  joined  with 
Austria  and  Hungary  in  a  defensive  union 
against  the  Turkish  danger.  We  have 
never  voluntarily  surrendered  our  rights 
as  an  independent  state  in  this  confedera- 
tion. The  Hapsburgs  broke  their  compact 
with  our  nation  by  illegally  transgressing 
our  rights  and  violating  the  Constitution 
of  our  state,  which  they  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  uphold,  and  we  therefore  refuse 
longer  to  remain  a  part  of  Austria-Hungary 
in  any  form. 

"We  claim  the  right  of  Bohemia  to  be 
reunited  with  the  Slovak  brethren  of 
Slovakia,  once  part  of  our  national  state, 
later  torn  from  our  national  body,  and  fifty 
years  ago  incorporated  in  the  Hungarian 
state  of  the  Magyars,  who,  by  their  un- 
speakable violence  and  ruthless  oppression 
of  their  subject  races,  have  lost  all  moral 
and  human  right  to  rule  anybody  but 
themselves. 

"The  world  knows  the  history  of  our 
struggle  against  the  Hapsburg  oppression, 
intensified  and  systematized  by  the  A  ustro- 
Hungarian  Dualistic  Compromise  of  1867. 
This  dualism  is  only  a  shameless  organiza- 
tion of  brute  force  and  exploitation  of  the 
majority  by  the  minority;  it  is  a  political 
conspiracy  of  the  Germans  and  Magyars 
against  our  own  as  well  as  the  other  Slav 
and  the  Latin  nations  of  the  Monarchy. 
The  world  knows  the  history  of  oiu"  claims, 
which  the  Hapsburgs  themselves  dared  not 
deny.  Francis  Joseph,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  repeatedly  recognized  the  sovereign 
rights  of  our  nation.  The  Germans  and 
Magyars  opposed  this  recognition;  and 
Austria-Hungary,  bowing  before  the  Pan- 
Germans,  became  a  colony  of  Germany,  and 
as  her  vanguard  to  the  East,  provoked 
the  last  Balkan  conflict,  as  well  as  the  present 
world-war,  which  was  begun  by  the  Haps- 
burgs alone  without  the  consent  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people." 

Altho  a  cynical  observer  might  hint  that 
perhaps  a  new  group  of  men  in  power  were 
smoothly  taking  over  a  controlling  in- 
fluence of  thought  in  a  new-born  nation, 
we  must  remark  that  the  Czecho-Slovak 


Travelers  Letters  of  Credit 
Special  Service 

Many  Americans  still  remain  on 
the  other  side. 

To  those  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Red 
Cross,  Y.M.C.A.  or  other  similar 
organizations  we  issue  LETTERS 
OF  CREDIT  free  of  commission. 

Special  American  representative  in 
Paris  at  the  office  of  Credit  Commer- 
cial de  France,  20  Rue  Lafayette, 
Paris.  His  services  and  advice  are 
at  the  disposal  of  our  friends. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO. 


Philadelphia 


NEW  YORK 


Boston 


BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  COMPANY 


Founders   Court 

Lothbury 

LONDON,  E.  C. 


Office  for  Travelers 

123  Pall  Mall 

LONDON,  S.  W. 


"Mm-m-m- 

Baby  jusi  loves  his 

Baby Educator 

FOOD 

Teething  Ring 

Made  of  honey-sweetened 
cereals,  baked  hard. 
Soothes  —  Feeds 
—  Nourishes 
At  Drufi-ffists  or  Gro- 
cers— or  two  packages 
postpaid  for  fifty  cents. 

JOHNSON  EDUCATOR 
FOOD  CO. 

40  Educator  Building,  Boston 


Help  Your  Skin 
Help  Your  Hair 
With  Guticura 

Soap,  Ointment.  Tal- 
cum 26c.  each.  Sample 
each  of  "Cutlcura, 
Dept.  6  B,  Boston." 


In  Winter 

weather  carry  a  handy  packet  of 

BROWN'S  j 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 

These  lozenges  give  surprisingly  quick  relief  from 
sore  throat,  coughing,  hoarseness,  tickling  in  the 
tJiroat,  loss  of  voice  and  kindred  troubles. 

Not  a  confection,  but  a  safe,  dependable  remedy, 
put  up  in  little  packets  that  can  be  slipped  into  a 
vanity  bag  or  vest  pocket. 

No  Need  to  Fear 

Throat  and  Bronchial  Troubles 

Four  sizes,  i^c,  jjc,  ^^c&  $i.2j.  At  all  druggists. 

John  I.  Brown  &  Son,  Boston,  Moss. 

Agents  for  Continent  of  America: 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York— Toronto 


Safe 


Handy 


Dependable 
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Some  Things  the  War  Did 

for  the  South 

« 
— Spurred  the  Southern  Farmer  to  produce  more.    While 

the  value  of  the  Southern  farm  output  in  1917  passed  the  tremendous 
sum  of  Six  Billion  Dollars — more  than  a  Billion  and  a  Half  ahead  of  the  1916  crop,  the 
South* s  farm  contribution  to  the  world's  wealth  in  1918  will  run  close  to  Seven 
Billion  Dollars. 

— Estabhsht   mammoth    munition    factories   thruout   the 

South  employing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  operatives.  Most  of  these 
great  plants  can  continue  manufacturing  now  on  a  peace  basis. 

—Dotted    Dixieland  with  cantonments,  training   camps, 

naval  stations  and  aviation  fields  which  added  Billions  of  Dollars  to 
the  circulating  revenue. 

— Started  the  operation  of  scores  of  shipyards  in   nearly 

every  Southern  port  giving  employment  to  armies  of  men  at  good  pay. 
Most  of  these  yards  will  continue  operating  indefinitely  to  help  restore  the  maritime 
equilibrium  destroyed  by  the  war. 

— Speeded  up  production  of  material — lumbering,  mining, 

milling  and  manufacturing  of  every  description.  Eighty  percent  of 
the  lumber  used  by  the  United  States  Government  in  1917  was  supplied  by  the  South. 

In  brief,  the  war  has  made  money  plentiful  in  the  South 

among  all  classes  of  people,  high  and  low;  it  has  made  the  South  a  more 
attractive  field  than  ever  for  Big  Advertising — for  campaigns  on  all  kinds  of  man- 
ufactured products. 

The  leading  Daily  Newspapers  are  the  advertising  mediums 

that  bring  results  in  Dixieland.  For  information  ^s  to  circulation  data, 
advertising  rates  or  distribution  areas,  consult  your  advertising  agency  or  write  direct  to 
the  papers.  The  papers  named  below  will  offer  you  cooperation  in  exploiting  your  goods. 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingliam  Ledger 
Birmingham  News 
Mobile  News-Item 
Mobile  Register 
Montgomery  Advertiser 
Montgomery  Journal 

ARKANSAS 
Ft.  Smith  Southwest  Ahierican 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 

FLORIDA 
Jacksonville  Florida  Metropolis 
Tampa  Times 
Tampa  Tribune 


GEORGIA 

Albany  Herald 
Athens  Herald 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Georgian  and 

Sunday   American 
Atlanta  Journal 
Augusta  Chronicle 
Augusta  Herald 
Columbus  Enquirer-Sun 
Macon  Telegraph 
Savannah  Morning  News 
Savannah  Press 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville  Times 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Citizen 

Asheville  TiMes 

Charlotte  News  &  Everting 

Chronicle 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Sun 
Greensboro  New's 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Winston-Salem  Twin  City 

Sentinel 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Charleston  American 
Charleston  News  &  Courier 
Charleston  Post 
Columbia  Record 


SOUTH  CAROLINA— Contd. 

Columbia  State 
Greenville  News 
GreenVille  Piedmont 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  Journal  & 
Carolina  Spartan 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
Knoxville  Journal  &  Tribune 
Memphis    Commercial  -  Appeal 
Memphis  News-Scimitar 
Memphis  Press 
Nashville  Banner 
Nashville  Tennessean  & 
Evening  American 


[Prepared  by  Massengale  Advertising  Agency,  Atlanta] 
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National  Coum-il,  as  a,si;euts  of  Ur-  Pro- 
visional Government,  are  emphatic  in  the 
stand  that  they  "only  outline  the  main 
principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak nation."  The  final  decision  as  to  the 
Constitution  "falls  to  the  legally  chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  liberated  and  united  people." 
To  quote  finally  from  the  Declaration: 

"The  Czecho-Slovak  State  shall  be  a 
RepubUc.  In  constant  endeavor  for  prog- 
ress it  will  guarantee  complete  freedom  of 
conscience,  reUgion  and  science,  hterature 
and  art,  speech,  the  press,  and  the  right 
of  assembly  and  petition.  The  Church 
shall  be  separated  from  the  State. 

"Our  democracy  shall  rest  on  universal 
suffrage.  Women  shall  be  placed  on  equal 
footing  with  men,  politically,  socially,  and 
culturall}'.  The  rights  of  the  minority 
shall  be  safeguarded  by  proportional 
representation;  national  minorities  shall 
enjoy  equal  rights.  The  Government  shall 
be  parliamentary  in  form  and  shall  rec- 
ognize the  principles  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  The  standing  army  will  be 
replaced  by  militia. 

"The  Czecho-Slovak  nation  will  carry 
out  far-reaching  social  and  economic  re- 
forms; the  large  estates  will  be  redeemed  for 
home  colonization;  patents  of  nobility  ivill 
he  abolished. 

Our  nation  will  assume  its  part  of  the 
Austro  -  Hungarian  prewar  public  debt; 
the  debts  for  this  war  we  leave  to  those  who 
incurred  them. 

"In  its  foreign  policy  the  Czecho-Slovak 
nation  will  accept  its  full  share  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  reorganization  of  Eastern 
Europe.     It  accepts  fully  the  democratic 
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and  social  principle  of  nationalism,  and  sub- 
scribes to  the  doctrine  that   all  covenants 
and  treaties  shall  be  entered  into  openly 
and  frankly  without  secret  diplomacy. 

"Our  Constitution  shall  provide  an 
efficient,  rational,  and  just  Government, 
which  will  exclude  all  special  privileges 
and  prohibit  class  legislation." 

AS  A  BUSINESS  PROPOSITION— Eco- 
nomically the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic 
will  be  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  Before 
the  war  Bohemia  was  one  of  the  richest  of 
Austria's  "provinces,"  we  read  in  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Sun,  written  by 
Mr.  Charles  Pergler,  American  delegate  of 
the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Council  and 
official  representative  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Republic  in  the  United  States.  Of  the 
burden  of  Austrian  taxation  62.7  per  cent, 
was  borne  by  Czecho-Slovak  countries, 
while  the  rest  of  Austria  carried  only  37.3 
per  cent.     To  quote  Mr.  Pergler  further: 

"Thirty-eight  per,  cent,  of  the  grain- 
lands  of  the  former  Austrian  Empire  is 
found  in  Bohemia.  Eighty-three  per  cent, 
of  Austrian  coal  is  mined  in  Bohemian 
mines.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  Austrian  iron 
is  found  there.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
sugar-factories  of  Austria  are  located  in 
the  lands  of  the  Bohemian  Crown.  The 
textile  industry  is  strong  and  important, 
and  leather,  paper,  furniture,  and  elec- 
trotechnical  industries  flourish. 

"The  question  of  access  to  the  sea  will 
undoubtedly  be  adjusted  sensibly,  fairly, 
and  amicably  by  the  Peace  Conference. 
President  Wilson  advocates  the  principle 
of    granting    economic    rights    of    wa^-    to 


landlocked  states.  The  Elbe  and  the 
Danube  probably  will  be  internationalized, 
as  will  other  water  highways,  and  finally  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  repubhc  will 
have  its  most  important  markets  in  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  Balkans.  Switzerland 
is  landlocked,  and  is  still  quite  prosperous. 

"Popular  opinion  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, the  new  state  is  not  a 
small  one.  It  will  have  a  population  of 
about  12,000,000  and  in  extent  will  have 
about  50,000  English  square  miles.  Bel- 
gium has  11,373  square  miles  of  territory. 

"What  in  Europe  is  called  social  legisla- 
tion may  be  a  f  marked  feature  of  the 
activities  of  the  state.  There  is  no 
possibiUty  of  Bolshevism  in  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic.  The  Czecho  -  Slovaks 
have  seen  too  much  of  Bolshevism  at  close 
range  in  Russia.  They  also  realize  that 
social  institutions  develop  and  grow;  that 
they  evolve,  and  that  in  the  history  of  the 
growth  of  social  institutions  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  leap  from  one  era  into 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
also  conscious  of  the  fact  that  social 
evolution  did  not  stop  on  the  day  Czecho- 
slovak independence  was  proclaimed,  but 
that  it  is  the  function  of  the  modern  state 
to  provide  for  the  highest  possible  welfare 
of  its  inhabitants,  without,  of  course, 
smothering  private  initiative. 

' '  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  nation 
will  carry  out  far-reaching  social  and 
economic  reforms,  especially  as  regards 
the  large  landed  estates,  which  heretofore 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrian  Imperial 
House  and  the  nobility.  This  sort  of 
reform  is  the  best  method  of  preventing 
unsound  radicalism,  and  it  makes  for  order 
and  progress  at  the  same  time." 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


CHINA  ::  JAPAN 

With  the  war  over,  the  sea 
safe,  the  best  accommoda- 
tions available — why  resist 
longer  the  lure  of  the  East? 
Join  the 

Cherry  Blossom  Tour 
of 

THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
TRAVEL  DEPART.MENT 

— sailing  from  San  Francisco 
March  15th. 

This  organization  offers  unex- 
celled service — whether  you 
travel  for  business  or  pleasure 
— securing  Rail,  Pullman  and 
Steamship  Tickets,  Hotel  Acom- 
modations,  assisting  you  in  ob- 
taining Passports  ;fumishingLet- 
ters  of  Credit  and  those  spend- 
able-everywhere  American 
Express  Travelers  Cheques. 

Write  or  call  for  full 
in  for  ma  tion. 


AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 

6S  Broadway 
New  York 


'^SastGoast 

HOTELS 

IN  CELEBRATION    OF 
VICTORY  AND  PEACE 

the  group  of  world-famous  winter  resort 
hotels,  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida,  known 
as  the  Flagler  System,  have  prepared  for  a 
great  and  joyous  season.    These  hotels  are: 

St.  Aagttstine  —  Ponce  de  Leon  and  Alcazar 
Ormond-on- the- Halifax  —  Ormond 
Palm  Beach  —  Breakers  and  Royal  Poinciana 
Afiami— Royal  Palm      Long  Key — Fishing  Camp 

Through  sleeping  car  service  from  New 
York    to  St.   Augustine,   Ormond, 
Palm    Beach,     and   Miami,    notv 
effective. 

For  booklets  and  Information- 
Florida  East  Coast  Hotel  Company 

243  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


The  Greatest  Assurance 
of  Recovery 

Is  provided  in  this  region 
chosen  by  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment fori  ts$2, 000,000 
Army  Sanatorium.  Over 
30odays  of  sunshine;  low 
humidity;  no  dust;  pro- 
from  winds.    The 

New  Mexico  Cottage  Sanatorium 

for  all  classes  of  Tuberculosis 

Established  1905.  Separate  cot- 
tages; resident  physicians.  Rates 
moderate;  no  extras  for  ambu- 
lant patients.  Write  for  free 
booklet  "L."  Address: 
Wayne  MacVeagh  Wilson,  Manager 
Silver  City,  New  Mexico 


Classitied    Columns 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENT  SENSE 

"the  Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

Write  LACE'T  &  LACEY 

651  F  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS.    Send  sketch  or  model  for  pre- 
liminary e.xamination.     Highest    references. 
Best  results.     Promptness  assured. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BOOKKEEPERS— There  isa  steady  demand 
for  trained  letter.writers  who  know  mail  sales- 
manship; salaries  135  to  J150  week;  write  for 
free  copy  magazine,  giving  details  of  this  new 
profession,  how  you  can  learn'.  Mail  Sales- 
manship Magazine,  Room^l251,  220  W.  42d 
St.,  New  York  City. 

The  Real  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris 

Racy  sketches  of  life  and  characters  in  the 
famous  Bohemia  of  Paris.  By  F.  Berkeley 
Smith.  With  100  drawings  and  camera 
snapshots  by  the  author,  two  caricatures 
by  Sancha,  and  water-color  frontispiece 
by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  12rao,  cloth, 
J1.20. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WE  MAKE  SPECIAL  CONTRACTS  for 
exclusive  territory  with  high  class  educated 
men  who  may  earn  $3000  to  16000  yearly 
selling  our  Visual  Instruction  Equipment  to 
schools  and  libraries.  References  and  cash 
deposit  guarantee  required.  Underwood  & 
Underwood,  Dept.  C,  417  5th  Ave.,  N.  V. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN— Become  independent. 
Own  Your  Business,  experience  urmecessary, 
selling  our  J6,000  accident  death,  J30  acci- 
dent, $25  sick  weekly  benefits.  $10.50  yearly, 
halfamounts$5.50.  Guaranteed  steady  income 
from  renewals.  $250,000  deposited  insurance 
dept.     Registration,  Dept.  L,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PERMANENT  LIFE  POSITIONS.  $95 
month.  Government  needs  hundreds  men — 
women — girls,  18  or  over.  List  positions  ob- 
tainable free.  Write  immediately.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  B117,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  ORANGE  GROVE  in 
beautiful  Fruitland  Park.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
melons,  peaches,  cotton,  your  first  crops, 
should  help  pay  for  your  grove.  Board  of 
Trade,  103  Trade  Bldg.,  FruiUand  Park.  Fla. 


Wanted:  Ambitious  Workers  Everywhere,  to 
establish  Collection  Bureaus.  Be  independent 
— earn  $2500  up,  yearly.  No  capital  required. 
We  train  you  and  refer  business  to  you.  "Sci- 
entific Facts"  FREE.  National  Collection 
Bureau,  Dept.'3,  65  Maynard,  Columbus,  O. 


a:i;u"7  "How  to  Live" 

Practical  rules  for  healthful  living  based  on  modern  science, 
authorized  by  and  prepared  in  collaboration  with  the  Hygiene 
Reference  Board  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  Inc.,  by 
Irving  Fisher,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Econoiny,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, and  Eugeiie  Lyman  Fisk,  M.D.,  Director  of  Hygiene  of 
thejnstitute,  with  a  foreword  by  William  Howard  Taft.  The 
latest  and  best  presentation  on  individual  hygiene  and  that  care 
of  the  personal  and  family  health  that  is  the  most  necessary  duty 
of  every  man  and  woman.      12mo,  Cloth,  $L  00;  by  mail,  $J.  12. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  tliie  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Rffiders  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


To  "N.  H.R.,"  Starkville,  Miss.,  and  Several 
Correspondents: — By  an  error  in  transcribing,  tlie 
meaning  of  the  title  of  Alexander  Kinglake's  book 
of  travels  in  tlie  East,  "  Eothen,"  was  erroneously 
explained  in  the  issue  of  The  Literary  Digest 
for  January  4.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  means 
••  from  the  dawn." 

"F.  S.  P.,"  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — "In  a  fastuon 
service  recently  the  plirase  '  authorative  spring 
styles'  was  used.  Please  give  me  what  informa- 
tion you  may  have  in  regard  to  its  exact  meaning 
and  use.  Is  it  a  new  or  coined  word?  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  it  in  the  dictionary." 

The  word  authorative  is  characterized  as  a 
rare  obsolete.  It  has  not  been  used  since  1645 
and  never  had  reputable  sanction. 

"E.  L.  R.,"  Texarkana,  Tex. — "What  is  the 
word  pork-barrel  in  poUtical  usage  derived  from?  " 

The  phrase  "pork-barrel"  originated  from  an 
old  saying  of  the  people  in  the  farm  districts  that 
they  had  no  need  to  worry  on  account  of  a  severe 
winter,  as  they  had  their  barrels  filled  with  salted 
pork  or  other  meats.  From  this  to  the  sharing  of 
poUtical  plums  is  but  a  step.  When  appropriations 
for  improvements  are  made  by  Congress  or  leg- 
islatures, such  as  post-ofBce  improvements,  and 
river  and  harbor  work,  each  representative  strives 
to  secure  a  part  of  the  appropriation  for  his 
district,  so  that  his  constituents  may  share  in  the 
financial  distribution  in  the  form  of  contracts 
or  labor. 

"C.  W.  S.,"  South  Plainfield,  N.  J. — "We  use  a 
large  number  of  machines  in  our  factory,  a  certain 
size  and  model  of  which  are  designated  as  6- A 
and  another  size  and  model  as  5-A.  These  ma- 
chines are  spoken  of  so  frequently  both  verbally 
and  in  correspondence  as  to  call  for  abbrevia- 
tion for  the  sake  of  convenience.  Whiich  is 
correct,  '5-A's  and  6-A's,'  or  '5-As  and  6-As'1" 

Both  forms  are  in  use. 

"H.  S.,"  Bristol,  Tenn. — "Please  give  me  the 
middle  name  of  Bishop  Spalding  who  wrote: 
■  He  teaches  best  who  enables  his  pupils  to  dis- 
pense with  his  aid,  as  he  governs  best  who  makes 
his  rule  unnecessary.'  I  would  like  you  to  let 
me  know  the  given  and  middle  name  of  the 
Bishop  Spalding  who  wrote  this  quotation;  also, 
a  brief  outline  of  his  Ufe." 

Jolui  Lancaster  Spalding,  titular  Archbishop 
of  ScythopoUs,  May,  1909,  was  bom  at  Lebanon, 
Ky.,  in  1840  and  studied  at  St.  Mery's,  Md.,  and 
the  University  of  Louvain,  Belgium.  He  was 
ordained  priest  in  1863,  and  appointed  secretary 
to  the  Bishop  of  Louisville  in  186.5,  and  became 
Chancellor  of  the  diocese  in  1871.  Monsignor 
Spalding  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Peoria  in 
1877  and  resigned  that  office  in  1909,  on  account 
of  Ul-health.  In  1902  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  one  of  the  arbitrators  in  a  settle- 
ment of  the  anthracite-coal  strike.  He  has 
written  many  valuable  books  on  education. 

'C,  L.  MacK.,"  Mattoon,  111. — "I  notice  quite 
frequently  that  writers  spell  led,  the  past  tense  of 
lead,  lead,  tiiat  is,  the  same  as  the  present.  Your 
dictionary  gives  no  authority  for  this.  Is  there 
any  authority  for  it?" 

There  is  no  authority  for  the  spelling  lead  for 
led  as  the  imperfect  tense  of  lead. 

"M.  B.  P.,"  Greenville.  S.  C. — "Please  give 
me  an  idea  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  slang  phrase 
'to  double-cross'  or  'double-cros.sed.' " 

The  origin  of  most  slang  expressions  is  obscure. 
The  word  double-cross  is  sporting  slang,  wliich 
means  "to  do  one's  best  to  win  after  having 
engaged  oneself  to  lose."  It  may  owe  its  origin 
to  that  cant  sense  of  cross  common  to  thieves. 
"  That  whicli  is  not  fair  and  square:  a  prearranged 
swindle."  In  the  sporting  world  a  cross  is  an 
agreement  to  lose  on  the  i)art  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals in  a  contest  or  match  of  any  kind.  When 
the  agreement  that  one  of  the  two  sliall  win  is 
made  by  both  principals  it  is  called  a  double  cross. 
Vaux  explains  the  meaning  of  cross  in  liis  "  Flash 
Dictionary"  (1812^  as  follows:  "Illegal  or  dis- 
honest practises  in  general  are  called  the  cross, 
in  opposition  to  the  square.  Any  article  wliicli  has 
been  uregularly  obtained  is  said  to  liavc  been 
got  upon  the  cross.  Kingsloy,  in  "  Ravenslioe," 
referring  to  tlie  character  for  honesty  of  a  girl, 
writas,  "The  young  woman  .  .  .  may  be  on  the 
cross" — that  is,  dishonest. 


-because, 
the  foundation  is  right'/' 


A  tractor  must  have  a  proper  foundation — a  unit  frame 
that  possesses  adequate  strength,  rigidity  and  endurance. 

And  the  frame  must  furnish  a  mounting  for  the  mech- 
anism of  such  stabiUty  that  under  no  circumstances  will 
the  shocks  and  strains,  the  wrenches  and  jolts  be  able  to 
disturb  the  operation  of  the  motor,  transmission  and  gearing 
by  wrenching  shafts  out  of  alignment  and  throwing  gears 
out  of  mesh,  thus  causing  loss  of  power,  excessive  wear  and 
unnecessary  upkeep  expense. 

In  the  Parrett,  the  foundation  is  right.  The  frame  is 
built  of  7-inch  steel  channels,  cross  braced  and  hot  riveted, 
so  that  all  its  members  comprise  practically  one  piece — a 
unit  frame. 

It  is  a  lasting  foundation  of  solid  steel  that  assures  con- 
stantly reliable  operation  of  the  tractor. 

Parrett  construction  has  proved  itself  in  the  most  trying 
usage  under  all  sorts  of  actual  farming  conditions  and 
public  demonstrations. 

The  Parrett  is  a  "one-man"  tractor. 
It  does  the  work  of  eight  to  ten  horses, 
pulls  three  plows  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, will  operate  a  20  to  24-inch 
separator,  burns  kerosene  and  is  so 
simple  and  easy  of  operation  that  a 
boy  can  do  a  big  day's  work  with  it. 


What   you   can  do 

with  a  Parrett  in 

January  and 

February 


Com  Shelling 
Feed  Grinding 
Wood  Sawing 
Ice  Harvesting 
Manure  Spreading 
Stalk  Breaking 
Baling 

Corn-Shredding 
Hauling 
Dragging  Com 
Stone  Crushing 
Shocks 


Be  sure  to  investigate  the  Parrett. 
We'll  gladly  furnish  detailed  infor- 
mation. 

PARRETT  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

417  Fisher  Bldg.  Chicago,  III. 
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PARRETT  QUALITY  SPEAKS   FOR   ITSELF 
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YGU  BUSINESS  MEN: 

OU  BUSINESS  MEN  with  whom  the 
obligation  rests  of  speeding  up  the 
works  and  making  business  boom  during 
these  busy  days  of  reconstruction,  must 
recognize  the  ^reat  necessity  for  keep- 
ing fit. 

No  minor  obligation,  this!  For  much 
depends  on  keeping  wits  at  razor  edge  and 
nerves  in  strict  control. 

You'll  find  mild  Robt.  Burns  adaptable 
to  these  new  times.  His  full  Havana  filler 
satisfies  the  most  exacting  smoker's  taste — 
yet  his  peculiar  mildness  more  than  ever  suits 
the  changed  conditions  which  exist  today. 

A  modern  man's  cigar  is  Robt.  Burns — 
that  is  to  say,  a  mild  cigar  that  busy  men 
can  smoke  with  utmost  confidence. 


The  national  sizes  of  Robt.  Burns  are  priced  from 
10c  to  15c.  Little  Bobbie,  a  small  cigar,  but  very- 
high  in  quality,  sells  at  6c.  Robt.  Bums  Laddies, 
still  smaller,  come  10  in  a  package — price  30c. 

Wherever  men  travel  throughout  the  United 
States   they  will  find  Robt.  Burns  cigars 

GENERAL   CIGAR   COMPANY,  inc. 
119  West  40th  Street  New  York  City 
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Westclox  alarm 


f~^  OOD  alarm  clocks  are 
^^  not  as  easy  to  get  as  they 
used  to  be.  The  war  has 
made  them  scarce.  Yet  they 
are  more  in  demand  today, 
as  household  timekeepers, 
than  ever  before. 

As  long  as  the  present 
shortage  exists  it  will  pay  you 
to  take  good  care  of  the  West- 
clox  alarm  you  now  have. 
Careful  treatment  will  make 
it  last  longer. 

The  better  you  understand 


a,  clock,  the  better  service  it 
will  give  you.  To  get  you 
better  acquainted  with  your 
Westclox  alarm  we  have  pre- 
pared a  booklet  that  tells  you 
•  more  about  your  clock. 

Since  July,  nineteen  eigh-, 
teen  this  booklet  has  been 
packed  with  every  Westclox 
alarm.  If  you  bought  your 
clock  before  that  time  you 
may  have  one  of  these  book- 
lets by  mail.  A  postal  card 
from  you  will  bring  it. 


Western  Clock  Co.  -makers  of  Westclox 


La  Salle.  111..  U  S.  A. 
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Howmuch 

IncomeTax 

must  you  pay7 


Will  you  be  able  to  answer  this  unaided,  to 
study  minutely  this  greatest  of  all  revenue 
bills  and  the  hundreds  of  conflicting  decisions 
of  Courts  and  Treasury?  Or  will  you  join 
that  great  army  of  business  men  who  solve 
their  Income  and  War  Profits  Tax  Problems 
each  year  with  Montgomery's  standard, 
authoritative  guide,  which 

Tells  Exactly  How  to  Proceed 

with  every  item  of  your  returns,  whether  they  be  for 
corporation,  partnership,  fiduciary,  or  private  individ- 
ual. Montuomery  is  never  non-committal,  never  side- 
steps. He  tells  precisely  the  disposition  to  make  of 
every  Tax  difficulty  in  your  business: 

Montgom  erys  1919 

Income  Tax  Procedure 

The  author,  Robert  H.  Montgomery,  C.P..\.,  is  a  well-known 
lawyer  and  an  accountant  of  international  reputation. 
Many  of  his  Income  Tax  interpretations  have  been  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases  where  he  differed  from 
the  interpretations  of  the  Treasury  Dept. 

20,000  Copies  Sold  Last  Year 

to  corporation  officers,  lawyers,  accountants,  and  others 
of  big  interests.  Their  satisfaction  is  reflected  in  the 
flood  of  repeat  orders  for  this  year's  manual,  now  in 
■pnp.aration  by  the  same  author. 

Sent  Free  on  Approval 

Simply  send  your  ORDER  NOW — send  no  money  with  it. 
We  will  mail  this  manual,  as  soon  as  issued,  for  five  days' 
free  inspection,  after  which  you  can  either  return  the  book 
or  remit  the  price  in  full.  $6,00.  A  supplement  will  sub- 
sequently be  mailed  free  to  all  purcha,sers  of  the  manual,  in 
ample  time  for  making  out  all  return. s. 

RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY,  Dept.  51 
20  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City 


Memorj? 
^  /i^^  Basis 

of  AW 
I^owledj'* 


Prof, 
Henry 
Dickson, 
Principal 


The  Key 
To  Success 
The  secret  of  bus! 
iiess  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  

to  remember.  I  can 
make  your  mind  an  infallible 
classified  index  from  which  you  can 
instantly  select  thoughts,  facts, 
litfures,  names,  faces.  Enables  you 
to  concentrate,  develop  self-control, 
overcome  bashfulne&s,  think  on  your 
feet,  address  an  audience.  Easy.  Simple. 
The  result  of  20  years'  experience  de- 
veloping memories  of  thousands.  * 

Wrif  tt  Tndav    '"'  ^"^^   booklet  ' 'How  to 
rue  lOaay    Remember"    and    Cop»- 
Ighted  Memory  Test,  also  how  to  obtain  my 
FREE  book.  "How  To  Speak  In  Public.'' 


The   Digest   School 
Directory  Index 


WE  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  schools  and  colleges  whose  announce- 
ments appear  in  The  Z>)ges< during  January. 
The  January  4th  issue  contains  a  descrip- 
tive announcement  of  each  school.  We  suggest 
that  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special  information 
to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will 
gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Latest  data  pro- 
cured by  one  who  visits  the  schools  is  always  on 
hand.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school,  age  of  child,  are 
all  factors  to  be  considered.  Make  your  inquiry  as 
definite  as  is  possible  and  receive  time-saving  in- 
formation by  writing  to  the  schools  or  direct  tothe 
SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

of  The  Literary  Diges  t 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

III Illinois  Woman's  College.  Jacksonville 

BOYS'  SCHOOLS 

Md Tome  School Port  Deposit 

III Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Ind Bogue  Institute  for  Stammering 

Indianapolis 

Pa Acerwood  Tutoring  School Devon 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Roslyn 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL 

D.  C Bliss  Electrical  School  .   Washington 

iLt. American  Coll.  of  Phys.  Ed    Chicago 

N.  Y New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 

New  York  City 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  CAMPS 

Ind Culver  Summer  School— Boys.  Culver 

N.  Y.   Junior  Plattsburg     Plattsburg 

N.  H Sargent  Camp  for  Girls Peterboro 


Home  Study 

(27  th  Year) 

PREPARE  FOR  THE  NEW  ERA  through  corre- 
spondencecourses  in  Economics,  Sociology.Educatlon, 
Religion.  English,  MoJern  Languages,  IVIathematics, 
Zoology  and  other  subjects.    Address : 

®I|F  Intuprfitty  of  Olljirago 

Division    9,  Chicago,  111. 


>Y///. 


WKKEEPER 

GET  OUT  OF  THE  RUT: 

become  a  certified  Public  or  Cost  Accountant;  go  into  busi- 
ness for  yourself;  demand  for  expert  accountants  exceeds  the 
supply;  our  graduates  earn  over  J5,000  yearly;  have  more 
business  than  they  can  handle;  learn  at  home  in  spare  time 
by  our  new  system.   Write  for  booklet  and  special  offer. 

We  have  no  solicitors. 
Universal  Basinets  Institute,  196  Pullman  Bids.,  Mew  York 


LANGUAGES 


Q  U I C  K.  L.Y 
UEARNED 


ON     ALL. 


Dickton  School  of  Memory,  17S4  Hearst  Bids..  Chicaeo,  111, 


SPANISH. FRENCH 
ITALIAN  ETC.. 


"Like  Learning  a  tune— and  as  easy."  Our  Diae  Records 
repeat  the  correct  accent  and  pronuneiatlon  until  jou 
know  It.     Famiij  and    friends  enjoj   language  stud/  bj   the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

and  Rosenthal's  Practical  Llngulslry 

ITsed  anJ  rccommeDded  by  educators  in  leading  ooUegiB. 
F.  M.  C,  FreDch  Military  Converaation,  with  record! 
for  Soldien.      Write  fur  Booklet  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 
902  Putnam  Bldg.    2  W.  48th  Street,  N.Y, 


Social  Service  i 

Write  for  bulletin  describing  courses  in 
Industrial  Conditions,  Child  Welfare, 
Social  Case  Work,  Mental  Hygiene,  Gov- 
ernment, Penology,  Hygiene. 

Address  Secretary 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  PHILANTHROPY 

103  E.  22nd  St.  New  York 


'OMEH'^T^s"' 


^^^^^B    Banks  are  employing  hundreds  of  women  in  every  de- 

^■^V    partment  of  bank   work     even   ap  to  cashier.    Clean, 

^m  ^m      pleasant  work,  with  men  3  pay.    You  can  learn  by  mail. 

W    V      .>en<i  lor  free  book,    "How  to  Become  a  Banker,"  by 

■     ■      E.JKar  G.  Alcorn.  Pres.  American  School  of  Banking, 

10:^  McLene  BIdg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


,-        -,  ,     --^.-^..v. ^..  ph.  .-..^u.,  ...^..v«. 

and  moral  development.  The  greatest  of  these  is  the 
iiiOTal  development — the  building  of  character — for 
tins  gives  value  to  the  others.  There  is  no  way  that 
you  can  bettersol  ve  this  problem  than  by  the  proper 
>election  of  their  reading. 

The  Young  Folks'  Library 

is  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  leading  educators 
and  by  fathers  and  mothers  in  over  75,000  good 
American  homes  because  of  its  distinctive  plan  of 
'^laracter-building.  It  is  a  rich  treasure-house  of 
childish  delights  and  a  boon  to  parents.  Stories  that 
interest,  entertain,  inspire  high  ideals  and  build 
strong,  clean  character. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  at  what  a  low  price  and  easy 

r.™?, '■■.°,"-  can  secure  this  remarkable  library. 

Mail  this  FREE  coupon  today-NOW-for  beaotifully. 
Illustrated  book,  descnbinir  library  and  plan. 

Be  sure  to  elve  aBt-s  of  your  children. 


s^ 


UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH 

Dept.  F.  F,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  beautifully 
illustrated  book  and  tell  me  how  I  can  se» 
cure  the  Young  Folks'  Library  at  your 
low  price  and  easy  terms. 


Wante 

Ad''  ess. , 


STANDARD  WIDTHS  OF 
TRUSCON  STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Panel  Keic^hh  -7-/0"or //-e" 


Cl£AR  Span  3u/ld/ngs 

Widfhs  -  6f/^-af/--/0/-/  -/2ff 
/6f9  -/8ff  -20ff-24-ff  -2aff  -30//, 


Two -Bay  3u/id//vgs 

(0/?e  /fow  ofCo/umns  /n  Cen/ey) 
W/d^hs  —  ^0ff-50ff-60ff 


Side  Bay 
;6ft-20/f 
2Sft-30ff 


Center  day 
/aff-20f/- 
24 ff  -28f/- 
30f/ 


T/^R££-3Ar  BU/LD/NGS 

(Two  Abws  o^ Columns  in  /n/er/or) 
W/a'f/7S-50//-52/9  -  56/^-56/^ 
60r^-64f^-6efh70//-  -Z-Jf/^-T-e// 


.-^ 

f^^r^ 

_,^;-<3^^ 

T 

^ 

^"^^^ 

Four  -Bay  Bu/ld//vgs 

(Three  Ron/3  oTCb/umns  in  /n/er/or) 
u,.j^u        ^Of/  (4  33y&@20//) 


5/c/e  Bay 


>/t/e  Bay 
20//-25/f 
30// 


Ce/r/cr  B^ 
20fr  -24 ft 
2e/r-30/f 


5^^ 


Mo/v/ro/i  Type  3u/LD//VGS 

m'd//,s  -  60//-64//-68//  -70// 

74//  -  ao//-a4f/-90f/ 
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Dining  Room,  40'  x  SH',  Aircraft  Factory,  Buick  Motor  Company,  Flint,  Michigan 

Buildings  of  Myriad  Uses 


If  you  need  a  permanent  building,  and 
want  it  to  meet  future  requirements  which 
cannot  be  foreseen,  you  should  consider 
the  use  of  a  Truscon  Steel  Building. 
Their  cost  is  less  than  that  of  other  types 
of  permanent  construction.  They  are 
being  used  extensively  by  America's  larg- 
est industries,  and  give  admirable  service 
as  factories,  foundries,  tool-rooms,  ware- 
houses, dining  halls, garages,  hospitals, etc. 

Truscon  Steel  Buildings  are  strong,  dur- 
able, fireproof,  being  entirely  of  steel. 
They  are  made  up  of  unit  panels  rigidly 
combined  by  an  improved  locking  device. 
All  panels,  including  doors  and  windows, 
are  interchangeable,  so  that  buildings  can 
be  enlarged  or  rearranged,  or  taken  down 


and  re-erected  in  a  new  location  without 
loss.  Furnished  with  any  desired  arrange- 
ment of  doors  and  windows  in  any  length, 
various  heights  and  widths  up  to  100  ft. 

Build  Now — This  Winter 

Truscon  Steel  Buildings  are  especially  adapted 
to  winter  construction,  as  they  require  no  cement 
or  mortar,  which  are  difficult  to  use  in  freezing 
weather.  They  can  be  erected  with  practically 
the  same  speed  and  economy  in  the  coldest 
weather  as  in  the  warm  seasons. 

Write  for  Suggestions 

If  you  need  a  new  building  write  us  stating  what 
it  will  be  used  for  and  its  approximate  size.  We 
will  submit  estimates  and  suggest  building  best 
suited  to  your  needs.  We  will  also  send  free 
copy  of  our  catalog  of  fruscon  Steel  Buildings. 
Use  coupon  as  reminder  to  write  today. 


TRUS 

STEEL 
BUILDING 


TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO.  '^'*'*'l'n  "prTn^Pplf  cuie^*^"^ 

Reinforcing    Steel,    Metal    Lath,   Steel    Windows, 

Pressed  Steel,  Cement  Tile,  etc. 

Interior  Dining  Hall,  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works.  Ecorse,  Michigan. 

P'l'}:    Thi''  (     ',  : /(•)';  adjoining  kitchen,  do'xQi'.    Note  perfect  lighling. 
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Why  He  Earns  $30,000  a  Year 

By  VICTOR  JONES 

Who  Improved  His  Memory  in  One  Evening 


Here  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
story  of  memory  power — and  what  it  will 
do  to  send  a  man  ahead  in  business — that 
I  have  run  across  since  I  learned,  to  my 
own  great  advantage,  the  secret  of  a  better 
memory  from  David  M.  Roth,  the  famous 
memory  expert. 

It  is  the  true  experience  of  two  clerks  in 
New  York  City  who  started  together,  side 
by  side,  at  the  modest  salary  of  $12  a  week. 

I  have  the  facts  straight  from  John 
Wesley,  one  of  Mr.  Roth' s  most  success- 
ful pupils,  who  began  his  own  business 
career  in  the  same  office  with  the  two 
clerks,  Powers  and  Weeks,  whose  story 
I  am  going  to  tell  you. 

1  shall  give  it  in  Wesley's  own  words 
— as  nearly  as  I  can  recall  them — adding 
that  he  himself,  at  32  years  of  age,  has 
risen  totheTreasurershipof  oneofthe  best 
known  corporations  in  New  York  City. 

"Powers,^'  said  Wesley,  'developed 
an  accurate  memory.  Weeks  was  always 
forgetting.  Powers  with  his  dependable 
memory  proved  himself  invaluable  to  his 
employers.  He  got  on  amazingly.  He  was 
always  being  pushed  ahead.  A  raise  in  sak 
ary  was  to  him  a  fixed  semi-annual  event. 

'Facts  and  figures  he  had  at  his  finger 
tips.  He  could  alway'be  counted  on  to 
do  anything  he  was  told  because  his  em- 
ployers found  that  they  could  coi/ni  on  him 
— he  always  remembered. 

"Weeks,  poor  chap,  was  just  the  op- 
posite— he  was  never  sure  of  anything. 
He  always  guessed'  or  thought,'  but 
never  seemed  to  I^nou). 

The  man  with  the  memory  is  now,  a 
few  years  later,  the  head  of  a  giant  publish- 
ing enterprise  with  a  handsome  interest  in 
the  business  and  a  salary  of  $30, 000  a  year. 

"The  man  who  could  not  remember 
is  now  collecting  petty  advertising  bills 
for  a  New  York  newspaper.  His  salary 
is  about  $20  a  week. 

You  see  the  success  of  Powers  and 
the  failure  of  Weeks  was  largely  due  to 
one's  remarkable  memory  and  the  other's 
inability  to  remember. 

I  am  sure  this  is  the  answer,  because 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  both  men 
at  close  range  in  their  daily  work. " 

The  Sequel 

I  saw  Wesley  five  months  later  and  as 
we  were  talking  about  the  extraordinary 
success  of  the  Roth  Memory  Course  I 
recalled  the  case  of  Powers  and  Weeks. 

'  'That' s  funny, ' '  said  Wesley.  Do  you 
know  I  ran  into  Weeks  only  yesterday  in 
Times  Square  and  you  never  saw  such  a 
change  in  a  human  being.  He  is  in  a  fine 
new  position  and  is  going  ahead  fast. 

I  always  believed  he  had  good  stuff  in 
him  if  he  ever  found  out  how  to  use  it — 
but  I  never  dreamed  he  would  get  on  his 


Ut, 


feet  in  five  short  months;  for  the  last 
time  I  saw  him  he  was  about  the  sorriest 
spectacle  you  can  imagine. 

And  to  what  do  you  think  he  attributes 
his  new  grip  on  himself? 

Nothing  more  or  less  than  the  Roth 
Memory  Course,  which  I  sent  him  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  bring  him  to. 

Not  only  has  Weeks  found  his  mem- 
ory but  he  has  become  keener  and  more 
observing.  He  says  it  fs  a  wonderful  feel- 
ing to  be  sure  of  his  facts,  as  Mr.  Roth's 
lessons  have  taught  him  to  be. 

"Hp  says  he  is  getting  to  remember  faces  and 
names  about  as  easily  as  his  A  B  Cs  and  the  same 
with  telephone  numbers  and  street  addresses  and 
business  statistics. 

"Weeks  may  never  catch  up  to  Powers,  because 
he  let  his  fellow  clerk  get  VL  pretty  big  lead,  but  I  am 
certain  that  in  another  year  he  will  ))e  miles  ahead 
of  the  point  at  which  he  would  have  been  had  he 
not  learned  from  Mr.  Roth  how  to  use  the  per- 
fectly good  memory  that  his  recent  experience 
with  the  Roth  Memory  Course  proves  beyond 
question  he  possessed  all  the  time." 

VICTOR  JONES 

For  obvious  reasons  Mr.  Jones  has  substituted 
the  names  Powers,  Weeks  and  Wesley  for  the  real 
names  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  in  this  story. 

David  M.  Roth  begaa  with  a  poor  memory 
himself.  He  says  that  more  than  anything  else 
was  what  set  him  to  cultivating  his  own  memory 
and  working  out  the  wonderful  Roth  System 
which  has  been  responsible  for  so  many  thou- 
sands of  improved  memories  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Roth  actually  could  not  remember  a 
man's  name  twenty  seconds  after  being  intro- 
duced to  him. 

Yet  today  there  are  probably  10,000  people 
or  more  in  the  United  States  whom  Mr.  Roth 
has  met  at  different  times — most  of  them  only 
once — whom  he  can  name  instantly  on  sight. 

The  accounts  of  Mr.  Roth's  amazing  memory 
feats  have  been  published  in  newspapers  all  the 
way  from  Seattle  to  New  York.  He  goes  into  a 
l)ancjuet  room  or  lecture  hall  and  after  being  intro- 
duced to  fifty  or  sixty  people  turns  his  back  while 
they  change  seats.  He  then  picks  out  every  one 
by  name  and  tells  him  his  telephone  number  and 
business  connection — for  good  measure. 

As  Mr.  Roth  says,  there  is  nothing  miraculous 
about  this.  Anyone  can  do  it  and  the  other 
apparently  "impossible"  things  that  so  astonish 
Mr.  Roth's  audiences. 

A  Better  Merhory  in  One 
Evening 

Mr.  Roth's  System,  which  he  has  developed 
through  years  of  study,  has  been  put  into  a  course 
of  seven  fiascinating  lessons,  so  easy  that  a  twelve- 
year-old  child  can  learn  them — yet  so  effective  in 
their  improvement  of  the  memory  that  hundreds 
of  business  ex^utives  all  over  the  country — by 
their  own  testnnony — consider  the_Roth,Course 
well-nigh  priceless  to  them. 

Read  this  letter  from  Terence  J.  McManus, 
of  the  firm  of  Olcott,  Bonynge,  McManus  & 
PJrnst,  Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law,  170 
Broadway,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  triallaw- 
yers  in  New  York. 

"May  I  take  occasion  to  state  that  I  regard 
your  service  in  giving  tlus  system  to  the  workl  as  a 
jjublic  benefaction.  The  wonderful  simplicity  of 
the  method,  and  the  ease  with  which  its  principles 
may  be'  acquired,  especially  appeal  to  me.  1  ma>' 
add  that  I  already  had  occasion  to  test  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  first  two  lessons  in  the  preparation 
for  trial  of  an  important  action  in  which  I  am 
about  to  engage." 

Mr.  McManus  didn't  put  it  a  bit  too  strong. 


A  single  evening  spent  on  the  first  lesson  will 
give  yoii  the  secret  on  which  the  whole  Roth 
System  is  l)ased.  In  that  first  evening  you  shoultl 
easily  double  your  memory  power. 

Just  think  what  it  will  mean  to  you  to  "have 
twice  us  good' a  memory.  H.  Q.  Smith,  Manager 
of  the  Multigraph  Sales  Company  of  Montreal, 
says: 

"Here  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell:  Mr.  Roth 
has  a  most  remarkable  Memory  Course.  It  is  simple, 
and  easy  as  falling  off  a  log.  Yet  with  one  hour  a 
day  of  practice,  anyone — I  don't  care  who  he  is — 
can  improve;his  memory  lOO^'J  in  a  week  and  1000% 
in  six  months." 

And  we  could  show  you  hundreds  of  other 
letters  similar  to  Mr.  Smith's — received  in  the 
last  month  alone.  After  a  few  hours  with  Mr. 
Roth's  Course  you  will  be  amazed  and  fascinated 
at  the  new  sense  of  confidence  and  ix)wer  that 
will  be  yours. 

You  will  be  freed  forever  from  the  artificial 
memory  tricks  to  which  most  of  us  ha\-e  been 
slaves. 

You  will  learn  to  remember  instantly 


Names  and  Faces 

What  You  Read 

Speeches  You  Hear 

Talks 

Business'  Details 

Selling  Points 

Legal  Points 

Conversations 

Pictures 

History  and  Dates 

Streets  and  Numbers 


Business  Figures 

Statistics 

Facts 

References 

Sermons  and  Lectures 

Business  Reports 

Good  Stories 

School  Lessons 

Household  Duties 

Business  Appointments 

Social  Engagements 


And  you  will  find  it,  not  hard  work  as  you 
might  suspect,  but  just  as  much  fun  as  playing 
an  absorbing  game.  For  Mr.  Roth  makes  the  act 
of  remembering  an  easy,  natural,  automatic 
jjrocess  of  the  mind. 

Send  No  Money 

j-»on't  send  a  single  penny.  Merely  fill  out 
and  mail  the  coupon.  By  return  post,  all  charges 
prepaid,  the  complete  Roth  Memory  Course  will 
be  sent  to  your  home. 

Study  it  one  evening — more  if  you  like — then 
if  you  feel  that  you  can  not  afford  to  keep  this 
great  aid  to  inore  dollars — to  bigger  responsi- 
bilities—  to  fullest  success  in  life,  mail  it  back 
to  the  publishers  within  five  days  and  you  will 
owe  nothing. 

Mr.  Roth's  fee  for  personal  instruction  to 
classes  limited  to  fifty  members  is  $1,000  but  in 
order  to  secure  nation-wide  distribution  for  the 
Roth  Memory  Course  at  the  time  above  all 
others  when  Americans  need  all  the  self-improve- 
ment they  can  get,  the  publishers  have  put  the 
price  at  only  $5. 

If  a  better  memory  means  only  one-tenth  as 
much  to  you  as  it  has  to  thousands  of  other  bus- 
iness men  and  women,  mail  the  coupon  today — 
NOW — but  don't  put  it  off  and  forget — as  those 
who  need  the  Course  the  very  worst  are  apt  to 
do._  Send  the  coupon  in  or  write  a  letter  now 
before  the  low  introductory  price  is  withdrawn. 

FREE  EXAMINATION   COUPON 


Independent  Corporation 

(.Publishers'  of  The  Independent  Weekly) 

Dept.  R  231,  119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 

Please  send  me  the  Roth  Memory  Course  of  seven 
lessons.  I  will  either  remail  the  Course  to  you  within 
five  days  after  its  receipt  or  send  you  $5. 


Name  , 


Address. 


P.O. 


Slila L.  D.  1-18-19 
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Big  Salaries  for  ''Specialized 
Brains''  In  Business 

Here  is  the  most  convincing  proof  you  can  have  that  specialized  business  training  will 
put  you  in  a  better  job  and  bring  you  a  bigger  salary.  Read  below  how  ambitious  men 
have  quickly  risen  from  small  positions  after  LaSalle  training  made  their  services  worth  more. 

The  same  training  which  enabled  them  to  advance  is  offered  you.  Q  With  it  at  your  com- 
mand you  have  an  equal  opportunity  for  advancement.  Read  what  they  say — then  do 
as  they  did— train!    LaSalle  experts  can  give  you  the  knowledge  that  commands  high  pay. 

At  least  write  for  information.    Send  the  coupon  below  today  and  get  all  the  facts/ 


•a*  ,->(^«i-*«»x&.«,*aw;«'«ia««|aw?*:«KMii»Bi 


Expert  Accountants 

Earn  $3,000 
to  $10,000  a  Year 

High  salaries  and  large  fees  are 
paid  to  Accountants  trained  in 
Auditing,  Cost  Accounting,  Busi- 
ness Law  and  Organization,  be- 
cause they  render  not  only  valu- 
able, but  absolutely  necessary 
service.  Business  today  cannot  be 
run  "by  guess."  Officers  and  di- 
rectors must  have  accurate  infor- 
mation on  the  conditions  of  every 
department.  They  must  know 
what  the  costs  of  operation  are 

and  how  distributed;  they  must 
know  where  profits  are  being  made; 
where  losses  can  be  stopped  and  expan- 
sion encouraged.  The  Higher  Accountant 
shows  them  all  this.  He  is  the  business 
analyst,  the  departmental  organizer. 
Specialized  ability  to  do  these  things 
naturally  brings  a  big  income. 

Train  By  Mail 

You  can  get  this  training  in  your  own 
home.  No  need  to  leave  your  present 
position  until  you  are  ready  for  the  bet- 
ter one.  The  LaSalle  extension  method 
brings  the  instruction  by  mail.  Use 
only  your  spare  time.  Make  it  pay  you 
a  big  profit  in  an  increased  earning 
power.  The  cost  of  the  course  is  small 
and  yon  can  pay  a  little  each  month  if 
you  wish. 


"Since  taking  my  course  with  LaSalle 
Extension  University,  my  earning  capa- 
city has  increased  400  per  cent. "  H .  S .  W. 

"Your  course  has  benefited  me  so 
much  it  netted  me  a  500  per  cent  profit 
in  a  year."    F.  H. 

*  'Salary  increased  288  per  cent  within 
a  year  from  enrollment.       L.  C.  R. 

"Returns  in  6  months  were  10  times 
the  cost  of  the  course."    F.  J.  F. 

"Passed  the  Ohio  C.  P.  A.  examina- 
tions with  high  credit."    R.  F.  B. 


"Salary  raised  nearly  200  per  cent 
after  taking  LaSalle  Course  in  Higher 
Accounting."    F.  B.  H. 

"Have  received  additional  remunera- 
tion enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  6  courses. 
Am  Business  Manager  of  a  corporation 
with  assets  of  over  $4,000,000."  W.M.  C. 

"Am  now  one  of  the  officials  of  the 
company  with  increased  salary  because 
I  am  able  to  present  statement  to  our 
directors,  showing  the  true  conditions  of 
affairs  at  any  time."    C.  A.  E. 


Become  All  jExpert 


This  training  gives  you  a  thoro  knowlege  of  every  principle  of 
Accounting  and  its  practical  application.  You  take  up  the  very  prob- 
lems that  are  met  daily  in  actual  business.    You  are  shown  how  the 

expert  solves  them.  You  get  a  training  far  broader  than  you  can  get  from  the 
routine  experience  of  an  office  because  you  cover  the  whole  subject  and  master 
every  point.  Instead  of  depending  upon  the  coaching  of  one  man  or  a  few  men, 
instead  of  "waiting  your  turn"— you  are  given  the  combined  experience  of  many 
accounting  authorities.  When  you  master  one  point,  you  go  ahead  to  the  next. 
You  cover  in  months  what  it  might  take  years  for  you  to  obtain  in  the  office. 

Instruction  By  Practical  Men 


The  LaSalle  method  will  train  you  by 
mail  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.,  C.  P. 
A.,  Former  Comptroller  and  Instructor, 
University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a  staff 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants  includ- 
ing members  of  the  American  Institute 
of  lAccountants.  Analysis  and  Organi- 
zation, and  the  Principles  of  Account- 
ing, Auditing,  Commercial  Law  and 
Scientific  Management  all  made  clear. 

They  will  prepare  you  for  the  Civil 
Service  and  C.P.  A.  Examinations,  to  hold 
an  executive  position  or  to  enter  business 
as  an  Expert  Consulting  Accountant. 
Enrollment  also  gives  you  the  free  use 
of  our  Business  Consulting  Service  which 
brings  advice  on  any  important  business 
problem  whenever  you  need  it. 


The  intensive  demand  for  Expert  Ac- 
countants shows  you  where  your  oppor- 
tunity is.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  a 
great  program  of  reconstruction  is  to  be 
carried  out.  No  laxity  will  be  permitted. 
The  highest  efficiency  will  be  required — 
and  that  means  need  for  the  trained  man. 

Send  the  Coupon 

Your  request  will  bring  full  informa- 
tion about  this  home  training  in  Higher 
Accounting  and  our  valuable  book  for 
ambitious  men,  "Ten  Years'  Promotion 
In  one;"  also  our  book,  "Proof"  giving 
testimonials  of  hundreds  of  men  who 
have  advanced  thru  the  LaSalle  training. 
No  cost  to  you;  no  obligation.  Mail 
the  coupon  now. 


Lasalle;  extension  university 

Dept.  152-HAB  "The  world's  Greatest  Extension  University"  Chicago,  Illinois 

Without  cost  or  obligation  on  my  part,  please  send  me 
particulars  regarding  your  Extension  Course  of  training  in 
Higher  Accounting  and  your  Consulting  Service.    Also  your 
books,   "Ten  Years'  Promotion  In  One"  and  "Proof." 


Name. 


Present  Position. 


I 

I      Address. 
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VORY  Soap  is  essential.    Its  users  hardly  could 
do  without  it  and  nothing  can  take  its  place. 


Once  you  experience  the  pleasure  of  bathing 
with  its  mild,  white,  bubbling  lather,  once  you 
know  the  delightful  feeling  of  cool  cleanliness 
that  follows  its  use,  Ivory  Soap  alone  will  saj:isfy 
you  for  toilet  and  bath. 


IVORY  SOAP. . .  i:     ' . . .  99^^  PURE 


Factories  at  horydale,  Ohio;  Port  Ivory,  New  York;  Kansas  City,  Kansas;  Hamilton,  Canada 
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TOPICS-OF-THE-  DAY 


THEODORE   ROOSEVELT— AMERICAN 


ON  K  WORD  is  repeated  a  thousand  times  in  the  editorials 
from  sea  to  sea  suinniarizing  the  career  and  eharaeter 
of  the  ex-Pi'esident  whose  life  ended  last  week.  It 
is  the  simple  but  eloquent  woi-d  "American."  Colonel  Roose- 
velt himself  recognized  and  was  proud  of  the  way  in  which  so 
many  American  racial 
stocks  had  grown  "into 
the  tree  of  his  sturdy  in- 
dividuality," the  Troy 
Times  notes;  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News 
puts  it  very  aptly  when 
it  attributes  to  him 
"the  culture  of  the  East, 
the  breeziness  and  in- 
dependence of  the  great 
West,  and  the  chivalry 
and  warmth  of  the 
South."  The  tributes 
brought  by  his  death 
from  pohtieal  friend  and 
foe,  from  old  neighbors 
of  Oyster  Bay,  and  the 
rulers  of  every  civilized 
land,  showed  that  if 
public  opinion  were  to 
write  his  epitaph  it 
would  be  "Theodore 
Roosevelt,  American." 
His  intense  American- 
ism, the  Utica  Observer 
(ieelares,  "  was  the  great 
guiding,  moving,  pul- 
sating, overwhelming 
principle  of  his  life." 
The  Kansas  City  Star, 
whose  Contributing 
Editor  he  was  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  called 
him  "the  embodiment" 
of  our  nation.      At  the 

height  of  his  career,  says  the  Boston  Olobe,  "he  personified 
America."  He  was  "more  typically  American  than  any  other 
man  who  ever  lived  in  America,"  according  to  the  Indianapolis 
Times.  In  every  corner  of  the  earth,  declared  the  New  York 
Evening  World,  the  name  of  Roosevelt  was  "known  and  admired 
as  standing  for  all  that  is  most  forceful,  compelling,  and  at  the 
same  time  fascinating  in  the  American  c^harat^ter."  Tiiat  he 
was  "the  greatest  American  of  his  day  "  was  asserted  by  scores 
of  editors  and  public  intii  as  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  was 
learned,   and   not   oiil\'    the  greatest,   but    "the   most    ty])ical,"' 


"  the  most  representative  "  American.  The  New  Ha\en  Journal- 
Co  arier  calls  him  "the  great  composite  American  of  his  day 
and  generation."  Then  in  his  mental  qualities  he  was  essentiallj' 
American,  it  seems  to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger;  "his 
restless  energj-,  his  keen  zest  of  living,  his  courage,  his  audacity, 

his  democratic  habits, 
his  ready  sympathy  for 
every  class,  the  mixture 
in  him  of  the  practical 
and  the  ideal — all  these 
things  were  character- 
istic of  the  soil  from 
which  he  sprang."  En- 
gland and  France 
looked  upon  Colonel 
Roosevelt  as  summing 
up  in  his  own  person- 
ality the  best  charac- 
t  eristics  of  the  American 
])eople.  It  seems  to 
the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian that  in  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  "exprest 
what  the  Americans  re- 
gard as,  the  Western 
spirit  and  the  epoch 
in  which  the  West  came 
into  its  own.  .  .  .  He 
brought  into  the  world 
of  i)olitics  something. of 
the  air  of  the  great 
l)rau-ies." 

It  seems  significant 
to  the  New  York 
'J'iiiies,  in  view  of  the 
eMii)hasis  upon  Coloin'l 
Roosevelt's  American- 
ism, that  his  last  public 
message  to  his  fellow 
countrymen  should  have 
reiterat^'d  his  doctrine 
of  "absolute  undivided  Americanism."  A  statement  whicJi  was 
rt>ad  at  a  meeting  held  l)y  the  American  Defense  Society,  the 
night  before  the  Colonel  died,  declared  -against  efforts  to  segregate 
immigrants  and  keep  them  separated  from  the  rest  of  America, 
and  heiK^e  prevent  them  from  doing  their  full  part  as  Americans. 
The  Colonel  said  in  i)arl : 

"There  can  be  no  dixided  allegiance  here.  Any  man  who  says 
he  is  an  American,  but  something  else  also,  isn't  an  .\mericau 
at  all.  We  have  room  for  hut  one  Hag,  the  American  tiag. 
and  this  excludes  the  red  Hag,  which  syml)oIi/,es  ail  wars  against 
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liberty  and  civilization,  just  as  much  as  it  excludes  any  foreign 
flag  of  a  nation  to  which  we  are  hostile.  We  have  room  for  but 
one  language  here,  and  that  is  the  English  language,  for  we 
intend  to  see  that  the  crucible  tiu'ns  our  people  out  as  Americans, 
of  American  nationality,  and  not  as  dwellers  in  a  polyglot 
l)oarding-house;  and  we  have  room  for  but  one  soul-loyalty, 
and  that  is  loyalty  to  the  American  people." 

It  was  by  holding  up  the  torch  of  Americanism  in  such  mes- 
sages as  this  during  tlje  last  three  years  that  Colonel  Roosevelt 
did  his  greatest  service  to  his  country,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun,  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  Washington 
Herald,  and  the  Providence  Journal.  The  Providence  daily 
holds  that  "he  was  never  more  cherished  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  than  in  these  closing  days,  never  more  confidently 
looked  to  for  wise  counsel."  The  Washington  Herald  avers 
tliat  our  war-machine  only  began  to  function  effectively  after 
the  Colonel  had  proclaimed  its  weaknesses.  The  Philadelphia 
North  American,  which  has  been  a  thoroughgoing  Roosevelt 
paper  from  the  early  days  of  his  career,  declares  that  America's 
service  and  triumph  in  the  Great  War  "were  the  product  of 
the  will,  the  passionate  conviction,  and  the  devoted  services  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  private  citizen,  more  than  of  any  other 
force."  The  North  American  recalls  these  circumstances  in 
proof  of  its  apparently  extravagant  statement: 

"For  many  months  his  was  the  only  potent  voice  raised  in  this 
coimtry  in  behalf  of  violated  law  and  humanity.  Against  the 
current  of  a  misdirected  public  opnion,  in  the  face  of  traducing 
criticism  and  an  official  enmity  that  was  little  short  of  malignant, 
lie  championed  the  imperiled  cause  of  democracy  and  preached  a 
flaming  crusade  of  America's  duty.  Despite  adverse  teachings 
backed  by  authority  during  two  years  and  a  half,  the  truths  that 
he  proclaimed  found  steadily  growing  response.  It  was  his 
stimulating  leadership  that  awoke  the  conscience  and  rallied  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people,  until  they  literally  forced  the 
abandonment  of  a  vacillating,  self-seeking  policy,  and  turned 
the  mighty  energies  of  the  nation  into  the  channel  of  honor  and 
obligation." 

It  was  this  belief  in  the  greatness  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  task  as  a 
private  citizen  in  awakening  the  public  to  the  new  duties  taught 
by  the  new  developments  in  the  world  that  led  men  hke  Mr. 
Hughes  and  Mr.  Taft  and  General  Wood  to  lament  his  most 
untimely  taking  off.  In  Republican  political  circles,  Washing- 
ton correspondents  say.  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  almost  unani- 
mously accepted  as  either  candidate  or  leader  of  the  reunited 
party  for  the  1920  campaign. 

Yet  to  others  it  seems  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  active  career  had 
been  well  rounded  out.  He  was  but  sixty  when  he  died,  yet 
tho  his  span  of  life  was  brief,  the  New  York  Herald  points  out 


that  "he  was  prominent  in  the  public  affairs  of  city,  State,  and 
nation  during  a  longer  period  than  any  other  man  of  his  day, 
probably  longer  than  any  other  American  since  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic."  As  we  look  back  upon  his  thirty-five  years 
of  public  life,  we  find  it  difficult  to  select  the  most  significant 
facts  of  his  career.  Simply  to  catalog  the  various  things  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  was  at  various  times,  in  his  personal  or  official 
aspect,  is  to  make  what  the  Chicago  Tribune  calls  almost  a 
"moral  inventory"  of  the  man — 

"A  young  New  York  Assemblyman  selected  by  the  bosses 
and  giving  them  political  colic  before  he  was  through;  a  ranch- 
man derided  by  the  Westerners  until  they  learned  that  'Four 
Eyes '  also  had  two  fists  and  a  commanding  honesty ;  Ci\'il  Service 
Commissioner  in  New  York;  Police  Commissioner  with  an  idea 
that  the  police  served  the  public;  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders  in  the  Spanish  War; 
Governor  of  New  York,  imbossed  by  Piatt;  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States;  President  of  the  United  States;  leader  of  a 
necessary  revolt  against  the  Bourbons  of  the  Republican  party; 
shot  while  heading  that  revolt;  editorial  writer  and  moral 
philosopher ;  hunter  of  big  game  and  a  most  charming  naturalist, 
interested  in  the  habits  of  the  house- wren  and  the  chewink; 
bear-shooter  in  Louisiana  cane-brakes  and  in  the  Rockies;  ele- 
phant-hunter and  the  discoverer  of  the  man-eating  fish ;  advocate 
of  universal  service  and  member  of  the  Audubon  Society — it  is 
almost  inexpUcable. 

"He  was  the  only  man  ripe  old  John  Morley  found  in  America 
who  represented  a  real  Ameri  can  culture ;  he  was  the  only  man  a 
plainsman  could  find  in  the  East  who  knew  what  riding  herd 
meant;  he  could  talk  to  an  Assyriologist  or  an  ornithologist;  he 
read  everything,  retained  everything,  and  nothing  human  or 
animal,  organic  or  inorganic,  was  beyond  the  interest  his  mind 
had  for  things."  "  , 

In  his  proclamation  ordering  public  mourning  for  ex-President 
Roosevelt,  President  Wilson  noted  how  his  predecessor  "had 
endeared  himself  to  the  people  by  his  strenuous  devotion  to 
their  interests  and  to  the  public  interests  of  his  country,"  and 
how  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  "singular  initiative 
and  energy"  in  the  war  with  Spain.  But  Mr.  Wilson  is  ap- 
parently of  the  opinion  that  the  chief  significance  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's career  lay  in  the  fact  that  "as  President  he  awoke  the 
nation  to  the  dangers  of  private  control  which  lurked  in  our 
financial  and  industrial  systems.  It  was  by  thus  arresting  the 
attention  and  stimulating  the  purposes  of  the  country  that  he 
opened  the  way  for  subsequent  necessary  and  beneficent  re- 
forms." Mr.  Roosevelt's  great  pubUc  service,  the  New  York 
World  is  convinced,  was  rendered  when,  as  President,  "he  set 
out  to  demonstrate  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  more  powerful  than  any  aggregation  of  capital  or  than  all 
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the  aggripgations  of  capital  that  were  united  bj'  a  common  in- 
terest to  exploit  the  country."  The  World,  probably  the  most 
consistent  and  bitter  political  foe  Mr.  Roosevelt  tad  among 
American  newspapers,  continues: 

"The  United  States  was  probably  never  nearer  to  a  social 
revolution  than  it  was  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  came  to  tlie  Pres- 
idency. While  it  is  true  that  he  never  succeeded  in  solving  the 
trust  problem  in  either  his  first  or  his  second  term,  by  his  pro- 
cedure in  the  Northern  Securities  case  he  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating that  the  country  had  laws  under  which  the  multiplica- 
tion of  trusts  could  be  curbed,  that  the  highest  court  of  the 
nation  would  sustain  these  laws,  and  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  not  at  the  mercy  of  Wall  Street  and  organ- 
ized capital.  This  having  been  demonstrated,  the  trust  ques- 
tion came  to  answer  itself  under  the  steady  pressure  of  public 
opinion." 

It  was  during  the  Roosevelt  Administration,  declares  another 
Democratic  paper,  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  that  "there 
was  laid  the  solid  foundation  for  the  structure  of  social  and 
economic  progress  whose  towering  height  is  now  a  beacon  to  all 
other  nations."  As  President,  declares  the  Boston  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  "Mr.  Roosevelt  literally  tore  out  by  the  roots 
the  tradition  that  money-getting  was  the  chief  end  of  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  and  that  the  way  in  which  money  was  obtained  was 
a  condition  secondary  to  the  possession  of  it."  Whatever  shocks 
Roosevelt  gave  capital  more  than  a  decade  ago,  there  can  now, 
says  such  a  representative  of  financial  interests  as  the  Boston 
News  Bureau,  "be  a  frank  acknowledgment  that  the  very 
intensity  of  those  blasts — whatever  the  concrete  wisdom  of 
policy  attempted  in  correction — served  to  aid  the  sooner  coming 
of  a  higher  corporate  code  than  onc^e  prevailed."  Tlie  New 
York  Times,  which  is  far  from  l)eing  a  radical  newspaper,  admits 
that  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  came  into  power  many  possessors  of 
great  wealth  used  their  power  without  regard  for  the  interests 
of  the  people,  and  "were  too  miicli  given  to  the  practise  of  in- 
fluencing legislation  for  the  furtlierance  of  their  own  plans." 
I'resident  Roosevelt's  great  achievement  "was  that  he  changed 
the, mental  attitude  of  the  people  and  brought  'big  business' 
itself  to  repentance  and  to  tlie  ways  of  right(!ousncss."  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  led  the  country  "into  tlie  consideration  of  human 
right  and  interests,"  is  the  way  tiie  Philadelphia  I'ress  puts  it. 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  declares  the  New  York  Tribune,  laid  the 
foundation  "of  the  new  order  of  larger  Democracy  ";  tlu'  common 
virtues  which  he  preaclicd  so  stnmuously  of  fairness,  lionesty, 
sincerity  "were  the  ones  which  were  most  sadly  lacking  in  our 
poli1i(^al  practise."     His  firu-st  achievement,  says  the  New, York 


Sioi,  was  that  "he  did  change  the  attitude  of  government  toward 
property"  and  "gave  tlie  Republic  a  new  ideal  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship." 

It  is  doubtless  with  the  1912  campaign  in  mind  that  the, New 
York  Evening  Post  observes  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  "something 
like  a  superman  in  the  political  sphere";  "the  gift  of  inspiring 
enthusiasm  and  i)ersonal  devotion  was  his  in  amazing  measure." 
In  all  American  history,  saj's  the. New  York  World,  "there  is  no 
other  such  sheer  lour  de  force  of  political  leadership  as  'Mr. 
Roosevelt's  conduct  in  deliberately  wrecking  the  Republican 
party  in  1912,  because  of  his  quarrel  with  Mr.  Taft,  and  in 
reuniting  it  in  1916,  when  Mr.  Hughes,  altho  beaten,  received 
nearly  1,000,000  more  votes  than  any  other  Republican  candi- 
date for  President  had  ever  polled."  The  Socialist  New  Yorl: 
Call  picks  out  this  as  the  most  remarkable  achievement  in  the 
career  of  the  man  whom  it  calls  the  "conservative  leader  of  the 
most  conservative  group  in  the  United  States." 

But  no  event  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  career  explains  the  secret  of 
his  hold  on  his  fellow  men.  ^Tiat  was  the  secret  of  this?  asks 
the  Boston  Herald,  and  it  answers:  "He  was  a  man's  man,  a 
hero's  hero,  and  an  American's  American."  The  most  important 
part  of  his  equipment,  .says  the  Rochester  Post-Express,  was  his 
"  moral  force  and  dauntlessness."  Seldom  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  says  the  New  York  Evening  World,  has  been  seen  a  "more 
marvelous  individual  embodiment  of  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
force,"  which  was  so  inspiring  that  "few  when  under  the  spell 
asked  more  than  to  feel  the  stimulating  d\mamic  effects  of  it." 
Of  Roosevelt  as  President,  that  philosopher  and  historian  and 
reclu.se,  the  late  Henry  Adams,  said:  "His  restless,  combative 
energy  was  more  than  normal.  Roosevelt  more  than  any  otlier 
man  living  within  the  range  of  notoriety  showed  the  singular 
primitive  quality  that  belongs  to  ultimate  matter.  11  (^  was 
pure  act."  Several  editors  recall  John  Morley's  statement  after 
liis  visit  to  lh(^  United  States:  "I  have  seen  Niagara  and  I  luive 
seen  President  Roosevelt."  Dr.  Frank  Craiu',  who  j)r()l)at)ly 
interprets  the  feelings  of  the  man  on  the  street  lietter  than  sudi 
])hilosophers  as  Adams  and  Morley  could,  declares  in  one  of  liis 
syndi(;ated  newspaper  arti(^les-that  "no  man  has  ever  ])een  more 
a  part  of  every  man  in  the  UniUnl  States  than  Theodore  Roose- 
velt." "His  (iliief  (characteristic  was  courage,"  according  to 
Dr.  Crane,  and  since  that  quality  is  "a  little  spark  of  (Jod"  wc 
respect  it.  Because  Roosevelt  had  it  he  was  "very  near  to  the 
American  heart."  Finally,  says  this  writer,  "he  was  a  friend 
conceived  of  as  a  frieiul  in  a  jiassionate  and  jiersonal  way  as 
no  other  statesman  of  American  history  except  Lincoln." 
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THE   IDEAL   RECEPTION   COMMITTEE. 


— Brown  in  the  Cliicago  Daily  News. 


JUSTICE   FOR   RETURNING   SOLDIERS 

/ifi  THE  DIN  OF  WAR  DIES  AWAY,  lesser  sounds 
/-\  become  audible,  and  our  papers  are  beginning  to  give 
-^  -^-  ear  to  various  creakings  and  joltings  of  our  military 
machine,  with  special  attention  to  their  effect  upon  the 
individual  soldier.  Our  War  Department,  say  some  of  its  critics, 
is  proving  itself  as  unprepared  for  peace  as  it  was,  according  to 
these  same  critics,  for  war.  But  in  any  ease,  all  seem  to  agree 
that  there  are  certain  vu-gent  problems 
connected  with  demobilization  which 
may  be  helped  toward  a  solution  by 
frank  discussion.  Thus  we  hear  manj^ 
complaints  that  discharged  soldiers  are 
stranded  far  from  home  withoixt  money 
or  a  job,  while  the  even  more  disturb- 
ing charge  is  made  that  we  have  not 
provided  adequate  hospital  accommo- 
dation for  our  returning  wounded.  At 
the  same  time,  now  that  publicity  can 
no  longer  give  comfort  to  the  enemy, 
the  press  and  Congress  are  receiving 
complaints  of  other  alleged  failures  in 
the  functioning  of  the  War  Department 
— failures  which  have  apparently  in- 
flicted unnecessary  mental  anguish  and 
physical  hardship  upon  soldiers  and 
soldiers'  famiUes.  Chief  among  these 
are  the  delay  of  soldiers'  pay  and  of  the 
allotments  of  pay  made  by  soldiers  to 
their  families;  delay  and  inaccuracy  in 
our  casualty  lists,  and  excessive  delays 
and  failiu-es  in  handling  the  soldiers' 
mail. 

The  newest  of  these  problems  relate 
to  the  discharged  soldiers,  who  are 
returning  by  thousands  daily  from  the 
cantonments  and  from  Eiu-ope.     These 

jiroblems,  remarks  the  Seattle  Post- Intelligencer  (Ind.  Rep.), 
must  be  met  promptly  and  with  decision  if  we  would  avoid  the 
charge  of  "blundering  into  peace  with  the  same  awkwardness 
as  we  stumbled  into  war."  In  an  official  organ.  The  United 
States  Employment  Service  Bulletin,  we  find  the  following  warning 


The  Post-lntelligencer  Co.     Patent  applied  tor. 

THE  NEW  SERVICE  FLAG. 

The  Seattle  Post-Inlelligencer  suggests  that  we 
"  make  it  as  much  a  matter  of  pride  to  give  a 
soldier  a  job  as  it  was  to  display  the  fact  that 
an  employee  had  gone  to  war."  Everybody,  it 
says,  "is  free  to  make  and  seU  this  flag." 


from  the  pen  of  Nathan  A.  Smyth,  Assistant  Director-General 
of  this  Federal  employment  service: 

"The  soldiers  let  go  are  being  mustered  out  on  a  few  days' 
notice,  with  no  advance  of  pay,  given  in  money  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  their  homes,  free  to  buy  tickets  wherever  they 
please.  Already  they  are  turning  up  in  the  cities,  improvident, 
'broke,'  away  from  home,  without  work,  applicants  for  civihan 
relief.  Many  of  them  don't  want  work  yet.  Many  others  are 
unwilling  to  undertake  the  'day-labor'  jobs,  which  alone  they 
can  find.    There  is  every  prospect  that  unless  remedial  measures 

are  promptly  taken  the  sight  of  stranded, 
workless,  moneyless  soldiers  will  be 
common  throughout  the  land." 

A  similar  warning  and  plea  are 
sounded  in  a  letter  received  by  The 
Literary  Digest  from  an  American 
army  officer: 

"Many  of  the  enhsted  men  return- 
ing to  the  place  of  their  enhstment  are 
without  a  nickel  in  their  pockets.  Re- 
ports of  their  pUght  are  already  floating 
back  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  their 
former  comrades.  How  to  obtain  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  life  between  the 
date  of  discharge  and  the  next  pay-day 
is  a  problem  so  far  left  for  the  soldier 
himself  and  a  few  charitably  disposed 
individuals  to  solve.  Surely  it  does 
not  require  argument  to  support  the 
contention  that  the  country  is  under 
a  moral  obligation  to  give  its  discharged 
soldiers  an  opportunity  to  return  to 
civil  life  in  a  manner  that  will  not 
cause  them  to  sacrifice  their  self-re- 
spect by  becoming  objects  of  charity, 
however  -nnllingly  donated,  for  even 
the  briefest  time.  Without  a  doubt, 
such  is  the  latent  desire  of  all  Ameri- 
can people. 

"The  Bureau  of  Labor  is  perfortning 
a  splendid  service  in  endeavoring  to 
secure  employment  for  former  enlisted 
men.  However,  it  can  not  care  for  them 
during  the  period  of  transition  from  military  to  civil  life.  The 
soldier  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  his  last  pay  to  tide  him 
over  this  interim,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  his  pay  is  alto- 
gether too  inadequate.  What  is  left  of  thirty  dollars  after 
allotments,  government  insurance,  laundry,  post  -  exchange, 
and  companj^  collections  are  deducted  is  not  large  enough  to 
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buy  a  single  square  meal  at  prevailing  high  prices.  I  assume 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  thirty  dollars  is  a  full  month's 
pay,  and  that  this  sum  is  prorated  if  the  soldier  is  discharged 
during  the  month. 

"The  attention  of  the  American  people  should  be  called  to 
their  obligation.  Legislation  to  relieve  the  situation  should 
be  urged  and  supported.  A  law  should  l)e  passed  (immediately) 
by  Congress  granting  to  each  and  every  soldier  and  sailor 
at  the  time  of  his  discharge  a  small  bonus — say,  a  half  or  a  whole 
month's  extra  pay — so  that  they  may  be  able  to  sustain  them- 
selves until  they  are  reestablished  in  ci^•il  life.  All  hesitation, 
vacillation,  and  argument  in  respect  to  tliis  matter  should  be 
discountenanced.  Publicity  only 
can  secure  the  necessary  imme- 
diate and  desired  results." 


Senator  George  E.  Chamber- 
lain, of  Oregon,  a  Democrat 
and  chairman  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  recently 
charged  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  returning  wounded 
soldiers  do  not  get  proper  care 
immediately  after  they  reach  the 
United  States,  that  the  pay  of 
returning  soldiers  is  months  in 
arrears,  and  that  we  have  not 
sufficient  hospital  facilities  for 
the  permanently  disabled.  Sen- 
ator Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska, 
also  a  Democrat,  states  that 
"soldiers  in  the  service  have 
gone  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six,  and  in  some  cases,  seven 
months  without  their  pay." 
When  Secretary  of  War  Baker 
was  questioned  about  these 
charges  he  replied,  according  to 
a  Washington  con-espondent  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.): 


Cupyrit,'lited  l\v  fJc-Tge  Mattlipw  Adams. 

Prfvate  Bhown — "  Who's  been  here  while  I've  been  awav?  ' 


"I  have  been  giving  the  mat- 
tor  of  treatment  of  soldiers  in 
hospitals,  including  the  prompt 
payment  of  all  wages  due  them,  my  personal  attention,   and 
corrective  measures  have  been  ordered  immediately  made." 

"The  tangle  of  red  tape  in  which  the  pay  department  has 
become  enmeshed  is  nothing  short  of  scandalous,"  d(>elares  the 
Portland  Oregonian  (Ind.  Kep.),  and  the  New  York  World 
(Dem.)  agrees  that  "the  pay  of  the  soldiers  appears  to  have 
been  held  up  by  red  tape  and  without  good  excuse."  "  Why  must 
the  Government  be  a  'tightwad'  even  to  the  heroes  who  went 
abroad  and  carried  the  flag  to  victory?"  asks  the  New  York 
Tribune.  But  even  more  acute  seems  to  be  the  question  of  al- 
lotments.    In  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  we  read: 

"When  the  Government  inducted  both  volunteers  and 
drafted  men  into  the  military  service  it  gave  them  a  promise 
equivalent  to  a  guaranty  that  certain  specified  allotments 
would  be  paid  to  their  dependents.  Many  men  relied  on  that 
])romise  to  keep  their  families  from  destitution;  they  undertook 
tlieir  military  service  secure  in  the  thought  that  the  United 
States  Government  would  not  fail  their  wives  and  children  in 
this  emergency. 

"Th(i  Government  or  the  War  Department  or  the  clerical 
departments  at  Washington  have  not  kept  the  promise,  and 
thousands  of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  families  have  suffered  in  con- 
sequence. No  one  knows  exactly  how  many  cases  there  are 
where  the  allotments  have  failed  to  arrive,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
there  have  been  few  instances  in  which  there  has  not  been  con- 
siderable delay.  Many  could  be  cited  where  the  d(>pendents 
ha\e  not  yet  received  th(>  mon(>y  due  them  from  the  Govern- 
ment, tho  the  soldier  himself  has  returned  to  America  and  to  his 
normal  pursuits.  There  was,  it  should  be  said,  no  la<ik  of  good 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Gov(>rnment;  it  was  simply  a  lack 
of    preparation,    organization,  and    system.     Secretary'   Baker, 


in  admitting  that  this  condition  exists,  no  doubt  regrets  it  as 
keenly  as  any  one." 

The  number  of  complaints  reaching  Secretary  Baker  con- 
cerning conditions  at  our  great  embarkation  camp  near  Brest 
caused  him  to  order  an  investigation.  These  complaints, 
according  to  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  tell  of  poor  sani- 
tary conditions,  leaky  roofs,  tents  inches  deep  in  mud,  no  heat, 
wretched  food,  and  scarcity  of  hospital  equipment — all  in  a 
camp  through  which  thousands  of  our  returning  wounded  pass, 
and  where    many  of   them   are   held   for   weeks.       In  a  cabled 

message  to  Secretary  Baker 
from  Major-General  Harbord, 
commanding  officer  of  our  camp 
at  Brest,  we  read : 

' '  Climatic  conditions  at  Brest, 
due  to  daily  rains,  are  the  worst 
of  anj'  port  at  our  disposal  in 
France,  but  the  lack  of  deep 
water  at  other  ports  forces  cer- 
tain ships  to  come  to  Brest, 
the  one  port  they  can  enter. 
The  policj^  of  beginning  evacua- 
tion of  our  troops  immediately 
after  the  armistice  and  tlic 
order  to  fill  all  available  shij)- 
ping  forced  the  evacuation  of 
troops  through  Brest  before  any 
construction  work  suitable  to 
an  embarkation  camp  could  be 
completed. 

"Work  on  this  embarkation 
camp  and  on  the  necessary  port 
facilities  to  convert  the  small 
port  into  a  live  embarkation 
port  has  been  going  on  steadily 
for  some  time  night  and  day." 

Much  anxiety  and  suffering 
have  been  caused  by  failure  to 
deliver  the  soldiers'  mail,  and 
complaints  on  this  score  have 
long  been  pouring  in  to  Congress 
and  to  the  press.  This  failure 
was  recently  condemned  in 
the  following  uncompromising  phrases  by  Senator  Hitchcock: 

"The  failure  to  deliver  mail  to  soldiers  and  to  their  relatives 
is  due,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  to  the  rankest  sort  of  mis- 
management and  incompetency  in  the  Post-office  Department 
and  the  War  Department.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  causing 
this  country  the  most  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  and  indigna- 
tion, and  no  explanation  for  it  has  been  made  and  none  can  be 
made  except  miserable  incompetency." 

"From  the  tinie  the  American  Army  went  into  action  on  the 
Western  Front  up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  serious 
and  emphatic  complaints  at  the  delay  and  inaccuracy  in  re- 
porting casualties,"  says  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  and  Senator 
Weeks  (Rep.),  of  Massachusetts,  informs  the  Senate  that  in  the 
case  of  an  American  soldier  who  died  on  the  field  of  battle  it 
took  on-  an  average  twenty-two  days  to  get  his  name  on  the 
cable  and  on  the  way  to  the  United  States.  Moreover,  as  tho 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.)  remarks — 

"There  is  no  reason  under  heaven  why  a  score  of  men  daily 
should  be  reported  dead  when  they  are  alive,  and  this  many 
weeks  after  the  supposed  casualty.  Soldiers  are  constant l> 
arriving  in  this  country  to  learn  that  they  were  killed,  woimdefl. 
or  captured  long  ago,  and  also  to  discover  that  their  dependents 
have  received  no  payments,  or  only  spasmodically." 

The  casualty-report  problem,  however,  at  last  seems  to  be 
well  in  hand,  as  a  W^ashington  dispatch  dated  January  8  informs 
us  that  "complete  lists  of  casualties  among  the  American 
P'vxpeditionary  Forces  have  been  sent  to  Washington,  and  one 
thousand  additional  chirks  have  been  put  to  work  in  th(>  Adjutant- 
General's  office  to  get  them  out  as  speedily  as  possible." 


Morris  for  tlie  George  Matthew  Adams  .Service. 
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iHE  CO!VIING  SIX  MONTHS  will  decide  whether 
the  Irish  question  will  be  settled  peacefully  or 
bloodily,"  is  the  startling  statement  of  Mr.  Edward 
Shortt,  Chief  Secretarj-  for  Ireland,  according  to  cable  dispatches 
of  December   31.     As  this  semiofficial  prediction  followed  the 


AN   ANTI-BRITISH   CARTOON. 

I'xcLE  Sam — "It  won't  do  to  gild  those  prison-bars,  John;  you 
must  release  that  prisoner." 

— Byrne  in  the  New  York  Gaelic  American. 

sweeping  victory  of  the  Sinn-Feiners  in  the  elections  of  December 
14,  the  outlook  on  future  relations  of  England  and  Ireland  hv- 
comes  the  more  ominous  to  some  of  our  editors.  But  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Sinn-Fein  nio\eiuent  in  this  country,  the  New 
York  Gaelic  Ainerican,  says  Mr.  Shortt  is  talking  "nonsense." 
Yet,  after  quoting  a  further  observation  from  the  same  interview 
with  the  Chief  Secretary  as  follows:  "I  do  not  consider  that 
the  large  Sinn-Fein  vote  in  the  recent  parliamentary  elections 
shows  a  demand  for  separation  from  England.  I  believe  that 
from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  Sinn-Feiners  can  be  per- 
suaded to  accept  Home  Rule,"  The  Gaelic  American  promises 
that  Mr.  Shortt  "will  have  a  big  job  on  his  hands  persuading 
them."  It  is  noticed  with  alarm  in  some  quarters  that  the  Sinn- 
Feiners  were  elected  without  the  slightest  intention  of  ever 
taking  their  seats  in  the  British  Parliament  and  with  the  express 
purpose  of  establishing  a  self-determined  and  independent  Ire- 
land. They  carried  seventy-three  .  seats  out  of  a  total  of  on(^ 
luindred  and  five,  according  to  press  dispatches,  and  reduced 
the  number  of  the  Nationalist  party  in  that  body  to  seven. 
Incidentally  the  Sinn-Fein  victory  practically  "annihilated"  the 
Nationalist  party,  we  are  told,  and  its  leader,  since  the  death 
of  the  late  John  Redmond,  Mr!  John  Dillon,  is  quoted  in  the 
New  York  American  as  saying  of  the  Sinn-Feiners: 

"I  say  the  men  who  arc  running  this  party  know  that  there  is 


only  one  inevitable  logical  conclusion  to  such  a  policy,  and  that 
is  another  rebellion.  They  have  got  either  to  be  down  or  by 
force  of  arms  establish  what  can  not  l)e  got  by  this  Council  in 
Dublin.     They  want  a  rebeUion." 

In  the  same  New  York  daily  Sir  Edward  Carson,  leader  of  the 
Unionist  party,  is  quoted  at  some  length  on  Ulster's  objection 
in  general  matters  to  being  dragged  at  the  heel  of  the  South  and 
West  of  Ireland.  As  to  "self-determination"  for  Ireland,  we 
ha^^e  his  authoritative  expression  in  a  nutshell.  "  Self-determina- 
tion by  whom  and  what?"  he  asks.  "Self-determination  by  the 
South  and  West  of  Ireland  of  the  destinies  of  Ulster?"  His 
answer  is  a  thunderous  "Never!"  Cable  dispatches  say  that 
England  AviU  never  leave  her  west  coast  exposed  strategically  by 
granting  Irish  indei)endence,  and  the  Boston  Transcript  believes 
tliat  if  the  Irish  people  seek  comi>lete  separatiou  and  entire 
independence  of  Great  Britain,  they  have  taken  the  worst  pos- 
sible time  to  get  it,  for — 

"  They  can  never  get  that  without  force,  and  the  force  of  Great 
Britain  at  this  moment  is  at  its  maximum;  they  can  never  get 
it  without  powerful  hel])  from  the  enemies  of  Britain,  and 
Britain's  enemies  to-day  are  utterly  humbled. 

"To  expect  Great  Britain  to  consent  to  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  Ireland  would  be  to  expect  England,  in  the  hoiu-  of  her 
gi-eatest  triumph,  suddenly  to  leave  herself  defenseless  to  the 
\\'orld,  and  there  is  no  gospel  of  self-determination  that  will  e\'er 
make  her  do  that.  St'lf-ride  for  Ireland  she  may  indeed  consent 
to,  and  ought  to  consent  to;  but  an  Irish  republic  'wholly  inde- 
pendent of  Great  Britain,'  -  is  a  thing  that  the  world  will  never 
see  until  the  might  of  an  island  of  4, .500,000  people  becomes 
greater  than  that  of  an  island  of  40,000,000.  It  is  this  hard  fact 
which  makes  of  Sinn  Fein  either  a  foolish  dream  or  a  perverse 
conspiracy."  •  . 

The  program  of  the  Sinn-Feiners  is  sketched  as  follows  by 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer: 

"They  are  intending,  according  to  report,  at  once  to  adopt 
an  aggressive  course  by  raising  the  standard  of  rebelUon.  The 
seventy-three  men  who  hax^e  just  been  elected  wiU  not  take  their 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  will  not  go  to  London 
at   all.     Th(>v    Avill   meet    in    Dublin,    constitute    themselves   a 


AN  ANTI-SINN-FEIN  CARTOON. 

"  No,  mum,  there  hasn't  been  a  soul  here,  mum." 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 

National  Asseml)l.\ ,  appoint  a  President,  and  proclaim  the  Irish 
Republic.  They  Avill  undertake  to  levy  taxes  and  they  will 
resist  any  fiirtlier  payment  of  what  they  call  tribute  to  the 
Imperial  Govermneut.  They  wiU  do  aU  this  and  more  for  the 
express  piu-pose  of  compelling  a  resort  to  force  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  law  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  then  they  will 
invite  the  Peace  Conference  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  their 
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martyrdom  and  to  rescue  them  from  the  oppression  to  which 
they  are  being  subjected. 

"They  will  doubtless  be  able  in  this  way  to  precipitate  a 
crisis  of  considerable  gravity,  with  A\'hich  it  will  tax  all  Lloyd 
George's  dexterity  to  deal,  but  that  astute  and  veteran  poli- 
tician may  be  trusted  to  find  some  way  of  meeting  the  com- 
plication by  which  he  will  be  confronted  and  of  reconciling  his 
rejection  of  demands  which  can  not  possibly  be  granted  with 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  'fourteen  points.'" 

Turning  now  to  publications  devoted  to  Irish  interests  and 
published  in  this  country,  we  read  in  the  New  York  Gaelic 
American  that  Sinn  Fein's  victory  is  "a 
revolution"  by  which  Ireland  has  "placed 
its  case  before  the  Peace  Conference  with 
unerring  precision."  The  "glorious  news," 
the  New  York  Irish  World  tells  us,  will 
"set  the  blood  tingling  in  the  veins  of 
every  Irish-American."  It  is  the  belief 
of  this  journal  that  "under  God's  pro- 
vidence" the  Irish  National  Council  "will 
be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  English 
misrule  in  Ireland."  The  Council  itself  is 
called  "an  impeachment  of  the  English 
hypocrisy  that  champions  self-determina- 
tion for  all  opprest  small  nations  except 
for  the  one  that  has  endured  hideous 
wrongs  from  its  English  rulers."  To  those 
in  America  who  took  any  interest  in  the 
cause  of  Ireland,  remarks  the  Indianapolis 
Indiana  Catholic  and  Record,  the  result  of 
the  elections  is  no 'surprize,  and  it  adds: 

"  Those  in  Americfa,  who  have  echoed  the 
voice  of  her  heart  and  stood  for  her  rights 
along  the  true  path  have  not  been  mis- 
taken. Ireland  has  done  her  part  well. 
It  is  now  for  us,  who  said  the  world  was 
to  be  made  free  with  the  blood  of  Ameri- 
c/an^  and  that  '  aU  small  nations  were  to 
have  self-determination' — it  is  for  us  to 
do  our  part  and  make  good  our  word  be- 
fore 'God  and  man  and  see  to  it  that  there 
is  no  evasion.  If  there  is,  those  who  per- 
mit it  will  carry  a  terrible  responsibility. 
Our  nearest  European  neighbor  must  not 
remain  in  chains.  If  she  does  there  can 
be  no  peace." 

The  iCentucky  Irish- American  (Louis- 
ville) tells  us  in  explanation  of  the 
downfall  of  the  Nationalists  that  the 
Nationalist  party  "founded  itS  hopes  on 
cooperation  with  the  English  Liberals." 
The  combination  worked  splendidly  as 
far  as  the  Liberals  were  concerned,  for — 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood,   New  York. 

IRELAND'S  "JOAN  OP  ARC   ' 

Countess  Markiewicz,  now  elected  to  the 
British  Parliament  on  the  Sinn-Fein  ticket, 
was  sentenced  to  life-imijrisonment  for  the 
part  she  took  in  the  Sinn-Fein  rebellion, 
but  was  released.  Slie  is  Irisli-bom  and 
married  a  Polish  nobleman.  This  photo- 
graph shows  the  Countess  cooking  soup  for 
the  Irish  poor.  She  is  the  only  woman 
elected  to  Parliament. 


"Through  the  aid  of  the  Irish  members  in  Parliament  they 
curbed  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  secured  many 
reforms  for  England.  But  when  it  came  time  for  the  Liberals 
to  reciprocate  and  to  fulfil  their  promise  of  Home  Rule  for  Ire- 
land, they  preferred  the  Carson  Tories  to  the  Nationalists  who 
had  helped  them.  The  Nationalists  are  now  paying  the  penalty 
for  their  trustfulness.     They  were  goldbricked." 

Similarly  the  Milwaukee  Catholic  Citizen  suggests  that  the 
party  of  Redmond  and  Dillon  "should  perhaps  have  sounded  its 
policies  closer  to  the  native  soil  and  kept  in  the  saddle  by  adapt- 
ing itself  to  the  rising  tide  of  Irish  radicalism,"  and  observes: 

"We  should  have  preferred  to  see  the  old  Home  Rule  party 
returned  intact  and  undiminished;  but  Irish-Americans  are  so 
sincerely  attached  to  the  principle  of  self-determin-vtion  that 
they  will  recognize  the.  voice  of  Ireland  in  the  pr(>s(>nt  n>giilarly 
chosen  representation,  and  their  sympathies,  their  moral  and 
material  support  must  go  with  it,  whatever  the  sequel,  whether 
for  weal  or  for  wo." 


THE   NEW  RAILROAD   ERA 

WHEN  MR.  McADOO  "got  down  to  brass  tacks" 
by  suggesting  an  experimental  five-year  period  of 
government  control  of  railroads  in  peace  times,  he 
apparently  opened  the  way  at  least  to  a  practical  solution  of 
the  railroad  problem.  The  McAdoo  plan  itself  has  fallen  flat, 
so  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  thinks.  "Business  men  do  not  want 
it,  the  owners  of  the  railroads  do  not  want  it,  the  employees 
do  not  seem  to  care  for  it  as  much  as  they  were  expected  to, 

and  Congress  will  not  listen  to  it."  Yet 
the  Director-General's  suggestion  "em- 
phasized the  demand  that  Congress  act 
without  unnecessary  delay  in  restoring  the 
railroads  to  the  hands  of  their  owners 
under  such  conditions  as  will  be  fair  and 
enable  them  to  serve  the  public  satisfac- 
torily."  When  tKe  McAdoo  plan  was 
embodied  in  a  Congressional  bill  and  when 
Mr.  McAdoo  had  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce to  explain  his  policy  in  detail, 
those  who  had  plans  of  their  own  for 
solving  the  railroad  problem  in  less  than 
five  years  were  obliged  to  come  into  the 
open.  Leading  railroad  men.  Senatorial 
specialists  on  transportation,  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  itself 
at  once  went  on  record  with  schemes  for 
ushering  in  a  new  era  in  AmeHean  rail- 
roading. Permanent  government  owner- 
ship has  its  advocates,  of  course,  but 
Washington  correspondents  expect  Con- 
gress to  adopt  one  of  the  many  suggestions 
for  private  ownership  under  a  hew  form 
of  Federal  regulation. 

The  twenty-one-month  interval  pro- 
vided for  by  the  present  law  seems  to  tlu; 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissiohr— with 
the  single  exception  of  Commissioner 
WooUey — to  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reestablishing  the  railroads  on  a 
permanent  basis.  These  gentlemen  natur- 
ally enough  believe  that  the  Commission  is 
the  proper  regulative  body,  and  ftiey  have 
formulated  certain  plans  for  legislation 
necessary  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  private 
ownership  and  control  under  government 
regulation.  They  would  eliminate  waste 
by  a  sane  revision  of  the  present  laws 
which  prevent  railroads  from  engaging  in 
transportation  by  water.  In  order  that  the  transportation 
business  may  no  longer  be  a  "football  of  speculation,"  they 
would  extend  the  Clayton  Act  so  as  to  do  away  with  evils  of 
interlocking  directorates  and  at  the  same  time  regulate  all 
issues  of  securities.  One  of  the  most  vexing  problems  which  has 
confronted  railroad  executives  in  recent  j'ears  has  been  the 
overlapping  of  Federal  and  State  regulating  authorities.  The 
Commission  advises  the  establishment  of  a  legal  relationship 
between  these  authorities  in  order  that  the  railroad  managers 
may  always  know  just  who  is  boss.  This,  of  course,  would 
straighten  out  much  of  the  difficulty  regarding  rates  within 
States  and  between  points  in  different  States.  Laws  should  be 
changed  to  allow  railroads  to  pool  their  equipment  and  terminal 
facilities.  The  consolidation  of  railroad-lines  should  be  en- 
couraged and  any  laws  forbidding  such  consolidation  should  be 
amended. 

The   necessity-    for   more   drastic  but   uniform   regulation   is 
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felt  by  no  one  more  strongly  than  the  verj'  railroad  executives 
who  were  protesting  against  anj^  regulation  whateA-er  only  a 
few  3'^ears  ago.  A  tj'pical  %-iew  is  that  of  President  Schaff,  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  who  says: 

"Federal  incorporation  and  Federal  supervision  of  capital 
issues  should  be  provided  for  and  carriers  should  be  relieved 
from  conflicting  control  by  State  and  Fedei'al  authority.  Full 
control  o-\er  transportation-rates  should  be  lodged  in  a  Federal 
agency  and  this  agenc3-  should  be  required  by  Congress  to 
maintain  them  at  levels  which  will  permit  the  carrier  to  pro- 
vide the  facilities  and  service  the  commercial  needs  of  the  coun- 
try require,  and  living  wages  to  employees.  The  Government 
should  exercise  the  same  supervision  over  wage  disputes." 

The  editor  of  The  Railway  Age,  who  also  considers  increased 
Federal  regulation  necessary,  welcomes  it  in  part  lieeause  it  vdM 
be  accompanied  by  financial  assistance  from  the  Government. 
He  suggests  Federal  incorporation  of  railroads.  This  authority, 
however,  does  not  consider  it  necessary  for  Congress  to  formulate 
a  permanent  railroad  program  at  once.  It  seems  to  him  that  a 
more  logical  course  might  be  to  turn  the  roads  back  as  quicldy 
as  possible  to  the  owners,  relieving  them  at  the  same  time  of 
"some  of  the- most  serious  restrictions  to  which  they  were 
subjected  before  they  were  taken  over  by  the  Government." 
Other  matters  could  be  taken  up  later  and  "conditions  corrected 
bj'  stages." 

While  some  editors  do  not  seem  to  be  very  sympathetic  to  Mr. 
JSIcAdoo's  five-year  plan,  they  acknowledge  that  his  recent 
arguments  for  it  deserve  attention.  Washington  correspondents 
ii()t(^  that  the  central  idea  of  the  McAdoo  ])olicy  is  to  keep  the 
roads  out  of  politics  imtil  the  present  system  of  unified  control 
ran  be  thoroughly  tested  and  to  permit  the  coordination  of  land 
and  sea  transi^ortatiou  until  our  foreign  trade  is  established. 


Mr.  McAdoo  told  the  Senate  Conamittee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce that  his  own  tendencies  were  all  against  government 
ownership  and  in  favor  of  some  method  of  unified  control".  He 
would  favor  the  eventual  wiping  out  of  the  smaller  railroad  com- 
panies and  the  substitution  of  comparativelj'  few  companies 
under  close  governmental  sui)ervision.  Mr.  McAdoo  does  not 
see  how  railroad  operation  under  peace  conditions  can  be  prop- 
erly tested  in  twenty-one  months,  since  every  employee  will  be 
looking  forward  to  work  under  new  private  management.  The 
Director-General  also  holds  that  the  twenty-one-month  period 
is  too  short  to  accomplish  needed  improvements.  Many  com- 
panies wiU  go  without  equipment  for  this  period  which  would  not 
do  so  for  the  longer  five-year  period.  Mr.  McAdoo  points  out, 
too,  that  within  five  years  the  work  of  railroad  valuation  will  be 
completed  and  its  results  laid  before  Congress.  WTiatever  form 
of  control  may  eventually  be  decided  on,  certain  reforms  have 
been  inaugurated  imder  the  present  regime  which  Mr.  McAdoo 
thinks  should  be  retained,  and  among  these  are: 

"Maintenance  of  the  permit  system  so  as  to  control  the  traffic 
at  its  source,  maintenance  of  heavy  loads  for  cats,  pooling  of 
repair-shops,  elimination  of  circuitous  routes,  unification  of 
terminals,  maintenance  of  the  sailing-day  plan,  eonsohdation 
'^f  ticket  offices,  utihzation  of  universal  mileage  tickets,  standard- 
ization of  equipment,  maintenance  of  the  uniform  freight  classi- 
fication introduced  by  the  Railroad  Administration,  main- 
tenance of  common  time-tables  between  important  points, 
maintenance  of  high  demiurage  rates  and  uniform  rules,  es- 
tablishmtrnt  of  tlirough-way-bill  freight  from  point  of  origin  to 
destination,  elimination  of  the  old  practise  of  paying  in  mileage 
or  per  diem  rental  for  the  use  of  freight-  or  passenger-cars  of  one 
carrier  by  aiiother,  simplification  of  the  old  practise  of  appor- 
tioning interline  passenger  re^'(*nu<^  and  utilization  of  water 
routes  for  the  relief  of  crowded  rail-lines." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Blood  is  tliicker  than  propaganda. — Greenville  Picdmonl. 

"What  Herb  Hoover  said  to  von  den  Lanckcn  goes  for  lluit  wliole  bunch. 
^ — Omaha  Bee. 

.TirsT'now.  the'  world  seems  to  be  made  up  of  I  wo  Kinds  of  people — liorocs 
.•md  zeroes. — Craig  Leader. 

(Ihkmaistt's  .".wliite  book"  \vill  contain  a  black  record  if  the  facts  nri' 
put  in  it.^Albany  Journal. 

These  are  dark  days  for  Genuany  because  she  injt  out  tlic  light   n( 
XrntXi.— Long  Island  Cily  Star.  ...... 

,  Aftkk  the  Sinn-Feiners  organize  their  Irish  Republic  wliat  do  th(\\-  expect 
to  dt)  with  it? — New  York  World. 

Btiy  your  thermometers  now — indications  arc  that  they   will  be  miicli 
higher  next  summer. — Florida   Timex-Union. 

Thk  ex- Kaiser  says  he  still  has  friends  in   America.      Tlieir  addrcs.*  i; 
probably  Fort  Leavenworth. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Prof.    Irv   Fi.sher  lU'ges  tlvit  the  purchasing   i)o«c;-   of   liic   dollar   be 
stabihzed.     And  energized,  Irv! — VVashintjlon  I'osl. 

.     JuixJiNO  from  !Mr.   Hoover's  program  for  feeding   Europe,    .America's 
share  in  the  victory  is  going  to  be  the  plow- 
share,— Manila  Bulletiv. 


Germ.\ns  shout  that  unless  they  are  fed  at 
once  they  -will  become  Bosheviki.  Well,  any- 
thing is  an  improvement. —  Washington  Post. 

The  new  German  Government  doesn't  seem 
A'Cry  dependable,  wliich  shows  that  it  may  not 
)>c  much  of  a  government,  but  it's  very  much 
German. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

There  is  no  likelihood  of  any  differences 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
declares  Lloyd  (icjorge.  That  will  disappoint 
a  great  many  people. — Chieago  Tribune. 

We've  often  hciard  that  Germany's  ideas  of 
miUtarism  were  bred  in  the  bone.  As  we  get 
better  ac<|uaiiil»  d  with  the  heads  of  her  armies 
it  cin-tainly  looks  j)lausi,ble. — Manila  Bulletin. 

A  New  York  Bolshevik  urged  a  reign  of 
terror  in  which  all  debts  should  be  canceled, 
and,  tho  we  stand  forth  as  a  champeen  of 
law  and  order,  darned  if  there  ain't  .some- 
thing about  the  flrst»of  the  month  that  makes 
us  look  on  the  Bolshevik  program  with  a  lenient 
eye. — Dallas  Times-Herald. 


V  '?"'- 


Befoke  Germany  can  settle  up  she  must  settle  down. — Detroit  Journal 
KiN<i  Georue  didTi't  seem  a  bit  nervous  iu  the  presence  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
—  Toledo  Blade. 

.Vfter  all,  why  slujuld  not  Paderewski  be  the  man  to  bring  harmony  to 
Poland 'i* — New  York  World. 

\v  the  Kaiser  really  wants  a  place  in  the  sun,  why  not  send  him  to  the 
Sahara  Desert? — Dallas  News. 

.\FTh;R  "freedom  of  the  seas"  is  defmed,  wo  luay  discover  that  we  have 
had  it. — -New  York  Evening  Sun. 

The  great  j)roblcMi  .iust  jiow  .seems  to  be  how  to  make  Germany  safe 
for  the  Germans. —  Minneapolis   'Tribune. 

If  the  terms  of  tl)e  armistice  were  agreeable  to  Germany  they  would 
not  be  th(^  right  kind  of  terms. — Albany  Journal. 

Dm  you  know  there  is  trouble  in  Paramakkapol  and  in  the  suburb  of 
ICadi  Keui?     Well,  there  is. — New  York  Telegraph. 

Wonder  if  the  senators  wlu)  objected  to  the  PresideiU  going  to  Europe 
will  object  to  his  coming  back. — Florida   Times-Union. 
.  A  WORLD  that  can  surA-ive  the  pneumonic  and  Teutonic  plagues  can 
■  stand  anything. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

A  German  economist  .says  "Germany  strove 
for  a  new  order."  Well,  she  got  it,  and  it 
was  "move  on!" — Atlanta  Constitution. 
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where  the  ex-ka 
— Harding 


iser  is  not  w.\nted. 
in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Herb  Hoover  told  two  German  food- 
robbers  in  Belgium   to  go  to  h with  his 

compUments,  and  they  promptly  returned  to 
Germany, —  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Paderewski,  who  is  an  adept  at  pound- 
ing the  ivory,  should  be  able  to  direct  the 
heads  of  the  Bolsho\iki  in  Russia  to  some 
better  piu-pose, — Newton  Kansan. 

Not  having  Senator  Chamberlain's  sources 
of  information,  Germany  failed  to  detect  all 
that  American  militarj-  incompetence  which 
the  Senator  is  still  tialkmg  alx)ut.- — New  York 
World. 

In  his  talk  at  the  banquet  in  honor  of  Presi- 
dent WUsou,  King  George  said  that  the  Ameri- 
can j)eople  "speak  the  tongue  of  Shakespean- 
and  Milton."  In  the  main  we  do,  but  we  have 
added  a  few  words  and  i)hi'a.ses  that  wouki 
make  Shakespeare  and  Milton  scratch  their 
heads  and  look  aromid  with  a  nobod.v-home 
evpression  on  their  faces.-  .\rkansas  Gazette. 


CopyrJKlitod  by  the  Coinmittee  on  PuhUc  Information.     Supplied  by  International  Tilin  Service. 

ENTHUSIASM   NOT   RECIPROCATED:    GERMANS  WELCOMING   AMERICAN   TROOPS   ENTERING   GERMANY. 


CHAOTIC   CONDITIONS   IN  GERMANY 


UTTER  CONFUSION  seems  to  reign  throughout  Ger- 
many, particularly  in  Berlin,  which  is  tottering  on  the 
verge  of  mob  rule  and  red  terrorism.  The  Allied 
governments  have  their  own  sources  of  information,  of  coarse, 
and  do  not  have  to  rely  on  newspaper  reports,  which  may  be 
insincere,  such  as  the  statements  in  the  German  newspapers 
reaching  lis  that  food  seems  to  be  disappearing  with  uncanny 
swiftness  and  that  no  more  coal  is  coming  from  the  mines, 
which  have  either  been  occupied  by  the  Entente  or  deserted  by 
the  revolutionary  miners.  Theodore  Wolff,  .the  editor  of  the 
Berliner  Tageblait,  which  prints  these  reports,  says  that  Germany 
would  be  only  too  overjoyed  if  America  undertook  to  feed  her  as 
Belgium  has  been  fed  during  the  war — which  nobody  would 
doubt.  Dr.  Wolff  is  much  concerned,  too,  over  the  political 
situation,  and  fears  the  break-up  of  German  unity.  Indeed, 
he  Seems  to  recognize  that  Prussian  rule  in  Germany  has  gone. 
He  ^vrites: 

"Throughout  the  whole  Empire  Berlin  is  regarded  with  out- 
spoken dislike.  In  South  (ierman;s',  especially  in  Bavaria,  there 
lives  a  genuinely  democratic  spirit  which  will  have  as  little  to 
do  with  a  proletarian  hegemony  as  with  that  of  any  other  class. 
In  the  Rhineland  and  elsewhere  people  would  rather  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  Berlin,  whence  all  disorder  seems  to  come. 
If  a  thorough  change  is  not  quickly  forthcoming,  we  shall  be 
left  alone  with  our  empty  storehouses,  with  the  Spartacus  gi'oup, 
and  other  equally  pleasant  things.  It  is  wrong  for  outsiders  to 
])ut  all  the  blame  on  the  (lovernment.  The  Government  has 
the  best  intentions,  and  the  majority  of  its  members  are  clever 
and  perceptive  men.  Its  orders  are  wise,  and  it  is  really  making 
honest  and  serious  efforts." 

Turning  to  the  question  of  practical  policy,  the  editor  of  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt  remarks: 

"The  chief  thing  to  do  to-day  is  to  secure  the  ground,  pre- 
vent the  disintegration  of  the  Empire,  Imng  some  order  into 
things,  and  bar  the  way  to  those  who  from  east  and  west  are 
invading  the  most  precious  portions  of  the  Empire.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  means  of  preliminary^  peace  and  the  creation  of 
an  organized  force  loyal  to  justice  and  to  th(>  repulilic. 

"Once  more  Ebert  has  declared  in  excellent 'words  that  the 
Government  is  in  favor  of  a  convocation  of  the  National  As- 
sembly and  that  a  dictatorship  has  been  rejected  by  innumerable 
Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Councils.  But  we  must  also  agree 
with  him  when  he  says  that  things  must  not  be  hurried  too 


much,  that  first  all  troops  must  come  home  and  labor  conditions 
be  a  little  more  settled." 

How  correctly  Dr.  Wolff  has  diagnosed  the  distrust  of  Berlin 
we  can  see  from  the  attitude  taken  by  the  old  Center  party, 
that  organization  of  Catholics  recruited  mainly  from  the  south 
and  from  the  Rhineland.  It  is  they  who  are  supporting  Kurt 
Eisner  in  his  demand  for  a  federation  of  German  republics 
under  the  lead  of  Bavaria,  and  in  one  of  their  organs,  the  Kolnische 
Volkszeitung — perhaps  the  chief  organ  of  the  Center  party  in 
Germanj' — they  come  out  with  a  bald  pronouncement  in  favor 
of  a  Rhenish  republic.     The  Volkszeitung  says: 

"From  the  whole  people  arises  a  stormy  appeal  to  the  political 
and  intellectual  leaders  on  the  Rhine:  'What  must  be  done,  do 
it  now!'  The  hand  of  the  clock  is  pointing  to  Rhenish  right 
in  the  Rhenish  land.  Let  us  iise  the  recognized  right  of  the 
peoples  to  self-determination.  Let  us  not  delay  another  day 
to  take  the  road  which  is  shown  us  by  history  and  by  the  urgent 
demands  of  a  hard  present.  A  Rhenish  Repiiblic  is  now  justified 
by  internal  conditions,  and  externally  it  is  an  effective  pro- 
tection of  our  existence  and  a  guaranty  of  a  happy  future.  It 
is  the  expi'ession  of  the  people's  will,  and  therefore  it  demands 
proclamation  by  our  authoritative  leaders.  Thrown  on  our 
own  resources,  we  must  settle  our  own  fate.  L^nalterable  facts 
in  the  political  reshaping  of  Europe  make  us  welcome  as  an 
ally  every  one  who  understands  the  justice  of  our  demand- 
there  is  only  one  way  out  of  the  present  trouble,  a  speedy  procla- 
mation of  a  Rhtniish  Repul)lic,  which  shall  be  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a  new  and  free  Germany." 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  the  non-Prussian  Germans  "welcome 
as  an  ally  any  one  who  understands  the  justice  "  of  their  demands, 
for  it  seems  likely  that  they  are  to  acquire  three  rather  powerful 
supporters.  According  to  a  Prague  dispatch.  President  Masaryk, 
tlie  head  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  announces  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  Premier  Lloyd  George,  and  Premier  Clemenceau 
"have  agreed  on  the  creation  of  a  new  German  Confederation 
under  Bavaria's  direction."  President  Masaryk  is  said  to 
have  stated  that  this  new  Confederation  means  "the  destruction 
of  Prussian  supremacy  and  the  separation  from  Prussia  of  tho 
provinces  of  Posen,  Silesia,  and  the  Rhine." 

Meanwhile  even  the  Southern  Germans  are  getting  a  littlo 
tired  of  tlie  unrest,  and  a  body  of  ojiinion  is  forming  there  Avhich 
— full  of   bitterness   toward    the   Entente — is   ready    to   swing 
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back  to  the  bad  old  days  of  Imperialism.  For  example,  the 
Miinchner  Xachrichten  voices  the  sentiment  of  this  group  when 
it  ■^Tites: 

'"It  is  a  heart-breaking  spectacle  to  see  the  vindictive  enemy 
invading  our  now  defenseless  German  soil.  In  a  short  time  we 
may  see   the  English    and  American  troops  in  Hamburg  and 
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FIRST  AMERICAN  HORSE  TO  DRINK  FROM  THE  RHINE. 


Berlin  and  the  French  and  Italians  in  central  Germany.  There 
are  some  among  us  who  take  cheap  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
the  troops  of  the  Entente  will  deliver  lis  from  the  terrors  of 
Bolshevism. 

"Poor  deluded  fools!  When  once  the  enemy  is  entrenched 
in  our  land,  the  bitter  truth  will  dawn  upon  the  German  people 
that  this  deliverance  is  far  more  disastrous  than  the  danger 
against  which  they  imagine  they  will  be  protected. 

'"There  remains  a  grain  of  hope  that  the  enemy  may  be 
induced  to  withdraw  his  fangs,  but  that  will  only  be  possible  if 
we  sink  all  our  differences  and  stand  together  as  one  man  to  back 
the  Imperial  Government — imperial  in  the  wdest  and  best 
sense,  even  tho  the  titular  head  is  absent." 

In  Berlin  itself  conditions  are  such  that  many  are  looking 
regretfully  to  the  old  days  when  many  of  their  present  blessings 
were  verboten.  How  blessed  the  Berliner  is  to-day  we  can  glean 
from  a  remark  in  the  Tdgliche  Rundschau,  which  runs: 

"Germany  to-day  presents  a  distressing  spectacle  to  the  world. 
Criminals  are  being  set  free  on  all  sides,  and  not  a  day  passes 
without  some  disgraceful  depredation.  As  tho  this  were  not 
enough,  we  have  also  to  reckon  with  the  arbitrary  actions  of  the 
Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Councils,  who  are  squandering  the 
public  fupds  in  a  frightful  manner.  Is  Germany  about  to  be 
swallowed  in  an  abyss  of  self-annihilation?" 

Of  course,  all  Germany's  troubles  are  laid  to  those  "vile  and 
heartless  wretches"  who  constitute  the  leaders  of  the  Entente. 
It  is  slowly  dawning  upon  the  German  mind  that  perhaps,  after 
all,  some  one  in  Germany  has  some  slight  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  mess  and  muddle  in  which  Germany  now  finds 
herself.  It  has  even  penetrated  through  the  stolid  Junker  skull 
of  our  old  friend  Count  Ernst  zu  Reventlow,  for  he  ^\Tites  in 
the  Berlin  Deutsche  Tageszeitung: 


"It  is  time  Germany  realized  the  shameless  treatment  we 
are  receiving  from  our  enemies  because  of  our  present  rulers. 
Under  the  old  system,  Germany  would  never  have  been  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  treatment  of  this  kind.  Her  enemies  would 
not  even  have  made  the  attempt  to  impose  such  conditions. 

"It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  mention  any  institution  or 
organization  in  Germany  for  which  our  enemies  could  be  expected 
to  cherish  any  respect.  What  they  see  fills  them  with  neither 
respect  nor  confidence,  and  can  only  strengthen  their  idea 
that  Germans  do  not  constitute  a  nation  at  all  and  that  they 
are  simply  a  horde  of  lackeys  and  snobs  who  become  more 
pliable  the  worse  they  are  treated. 

"The  old  system,  however  badly  it  was  administered,  would 
not  have  accepted  armistice  terms  that  plunged  Germany  into 
an  abyss.  The  stupid  German  simply  stands  and  looks  on  with- 
out troubling  himself  about  the  German  Empire  of  the  future. 
He  looks  on  with  gaping  jaws  and  without  comprehending  any- 
thing, while  Jews  of  various  categories  are  fighting  each  other 
for  sovereignty  over  Germans. 

"Is  it  conceivable  that  the  old  system  with  its  glorious  old 
chieftain  could  possibly  have  brought  us  as  low  as  this?  " 

A  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Journal,  who  has  been  visiting 
Berlin  to  watch  the  course  of  political  developments  there, 
believes  that  the  Junker  party,  which  Count  zu  Reventlow 
represents,  is  needlessly  alarmed,  and  that  what  the  good 
Reventlow  calls  so  gracefully  "Jews  of  various  categories"  are 
really  at  heart  just  as  good  Junkers  as  he;  in  fact,  he  is  convinced 
that  all  the  so-called  "  revolutionaries,"  except  the  Spartacus 
group,  are  in  reality  nothing_,but  disguised  royalists  anxious  to 
restore  the  dynasty.     In  Le  Journal  this  correspondent  says: 

"The  German  Government  is  a  collection  of  false  republicans 
already  regretting  the  glorious  era  of  William  II.  Ebert  and 
Scheidemann  are  traitors.  Their  apparent  alliance  with  Lenine 
and  Trotzky  is  calculated  to  deceive  the  people  and  facihtate 
a  counter-revolution  which  will  be  extremely  sanguinary. 

"The  people  are  calm,  but  implore  the  assistance  of  the 
Allies,  praj-ing  them  to  extend  their  occupation  as  far  as  Berlin 
itself.  Poverty  and  unemployment  are  threatening  to  bring  about 
the  most  terrible  catastrophes  and,  frightened  bj^  the  separatist 
tendencies    of    the    Rhineland,    Westphalia,    and   Bavaria,    the 


HE  BROUGHT   IT  ON  HlivISELF. 

— London  Opinion. 

Berlin  Government  has  instituted  a  regime  of  wholesale  arrests 
and  summary  executions. 

"It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Crown  Prince's  party  is 
in  favor  of  Liebknecht  and  that  Hindenburg  has  refused  to 
disband  the  1896-1899  classes  as  stipulated  in  the  armistice 
terms." 
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BELGIUM  ASKS   A   SLICE   OF   HOLLAND 

AMAGXIFCEXT  OPPORTUXITY  is  now  afforded 
Belgium  to  rectify  one  of  the  most  annoying  territorial 
^  restrictions  that  has  ever  befallen  a  country.  .  The 
Brussels  Metro-pole,  now  returned  to  its  native  city  after  being 
published  in  London  during  the  war,  says  that  the  freeing  of 
the  Scheldt  is  vital  to  Belgium's  future.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Antwerp,  the  chief  port  of  the  little  Kingdom,  is  situated 
upon  this  river,  whose  mouth  lies  completely  in  Dutch  territory, 
and  the  Metro-pole,  in  common  with  almost  all  Belgian 
papers,  urges  that  the 
Allies  procure  from  Hol- 
land the  cession  of  the 
Dutch  territory  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Scheldt. 
The  whole  question  of 
Belgium's  claims  is  taken 
up  in  this  paper  by  Mr. 
Paul  Hymans,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  who 
made  this  statement  re- 
garding Belgium's  claims 
at  the  Peace  Conference: 
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"  Obviously  our  first  de- 
mand from  Germany  will 
be  the  restitution  of  all 
those  millions  of  which 
she  has  robbed  us  in  in- 
dustrial  factories   and    in 

hundreds  of  other  ways.     But  as  far  as  territorial  readjustments 
are  concerned,  my  lips  must  remain  closed  for  the  moment." 

Thereupon,  Mr.  Hymans  proceeds  to  open  them  quite  wide  for 
the  benefit  of  La  Metropole  by  proceeding: 

"However,  if  you  carefully  read  between  the  lines  of  the 
passages  of  the  recent  speech  from  the  throne  which  refer  to  old 
treaties,  they  will  tell  you  as  much  as  I  can  tell  you.  The 
passages  deal  especially  with  the  international  treaty  of  1839, 
which  fixt  the  status  of  Belgium.  This  treaty  deprived  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium  of  the  principal  portions  of  her  provinces 
of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg,  and  em-iched  the  German  Con- 
federation by  the  Belgian  towns  of  the  province  of  Liege  such  as 
Saint  Vith,  Eupen,  Malmedy,  and  Montjoie.  It  likewise  made 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Xetherlands  master  of  the  lower  Scheldt. 

"The  consequence  has  been  that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  Antwerp  has  been  bottled  up  and  deprived  of  all  possible 
naval  assistance  against  the  invader. 

"In  declaring  the  treaty  which  'WTonged  Belgium  in  this  way 
and  reduced  her  in  size  from  1839  to  1918  was  now  a  dead  letter, 
the  King  gave  an  idea  of  what  Belgium's  claims  would  be,  and 
that,  for  exami>le,  the  Netherlands  ought  to  renounce  its  mo- 
nopoly of  the  international  river,  the  Scheldt,  a  monopoly  which 
has  proved  so  fatal  to  Belgium  without  protecting  Holland  in 
anj'  way,  inasmuch  as  not  one  of  the  Allies  had  at  any  time 
whatsoever  threatened  the  Dutch  Navy  or  Dutch  territory." 

This  utterance  has,  naturally  enough,  not  altogether  pleased 
some  of  the  publicists  in  the  realm  of  Queen  Willielmina,  and 
one  of  the  great  Dutch  authorities  on  international  law,  Prof. 
J.  A.  Van  Hamal,  lets  himseK  go  in  the  Rotterdam  Nieuws  van 
den  Dag.     He  says: 

"We  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  cession  of  any  Dutch  ter- 
ritory, because  it  would  merely  lead  to  ]>ermanent  friction 
between  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  Euroj)e 
that  the  two  component  parts  of  the  Low  Countries  should 
live  together  in  harmony. 

"We  are,  of  course,  not  indifferent  to  Belgian  grievances 
regarding  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  which  is  (>ntirely  free 
in  peace  times,  but  we  believe  that  the  difficulties  of  war-timo 
can  be  solved  without  resorting  to  annexation.  It  might,  for 
example,  be  possible  to  ))rovid('  for  the  entry  of  a  war-fleet  to 
defend  th(^  independence  of  Belgium.  Iho  in  remo^•ing  the  em- 
bargo on  the  passage  of  war-ships  Holland  would  thereby  run  a 
serious  risk  of  being  converted  into  a  theater  of  operations. 

"It  is  out  of  the  question  that  Belgium  can  lay  any  just  claim 
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to  any  or  all  of  the  proA^ince  of  Limburg,  where  the  population  is 
absolutely  Dutch  in  feeling,  and  where,  moreover,  Holland  has  her 
only  coal-mines.  We  do  not  believe  that  Great  Britain  or  France 
is  likely  to  support  any  such  claims,  for  they  have  every  interest 
in  avoiding  steps  which  would  embitter  the  Dutch  people  and 
tend  to  turn  their  eyes  toward  a  future  German  repubhc." 

So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  Professor  seems  some- 
what in  error,  for  these  desires  of  Belgium  are  received  in  the 
British  press  with  considerable  sympathy.  For  example,  the 
London  Guardian  writes: 

"In  ordinary  times  there  would  be  the  making  of  serious 

trouble  in  the  questions 
which  have  arisen  between 
Belgium  and  Holland. 
The  times,  however,  are 
not  ordinary,  and  these 
difficulties  wiU  have  to 
be  settled  by  the  Peace 
Conference.  The  war  has 
shown  that  it  is  \'ital  to 
Belgium  either  to  possess 
control  of  the  Scheldt  or 
to  share  equally  with  Hol- 
land in  that  control.  The 
ideal  solution  for  Belgium 
would  be  the  cession  to 
her  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
river — as  it  is,  both  banks 
are  Dutch  up  to  a  point 
almost  within  sight  of  the 
spire  of  Antwerp  Cathe- 
dral. The  suggested  Bel- 
gian absorption  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  would  be  good  for  both  countries. 
The  Duchy  standing  alone  is  a  helpless  little  enclave  which  has 
long  been  a  point  of  danger;  Belgium  already  possesses  a  portion 
of  Luxemburg;  and  there  appears  to  be  a  considerable  desire 
among  the  Grand  Duchess's  subjects  to  adhere  to  the  Belgian 
Crown.  That  a  portion  of  Limburg  should  be  in  the  possession 
of  Holland  is  a  geographical  mistake  which  has  long  called  out  for 
rectification." 

GERMANY'S  POLITICAL  PARTIES— The  downfaU  of  the 
German  monarchy  and  the  change  to  repubhcanism  have  de- 
stroyed all  the  old  parties  in  the  Reichstag.  Some,  howe^'er, 
remain  unchanged  except  in  name,  as,  for  instance,  the  old  Center 
party.  The  London  Times  thus  digests  for  us  much  conflicting 
political  information  regarding  the  new  party  aUnements: 

"Eight  parties  are  putting  up  candidates  for  the  German 
National  Assembly,  namely: 

"(1)   The  Majority  Socialists  (Ebert-Scheidemann). 

"  (2)   The  Independent  Socialists  (Haase-Ledebom'-Barth). 

"  (3)  The  Spartacus  CJroup  (Liebknecht-Rosa  Luxemburg). 

"  (4)  The  German  Democratic  party  {Bourgeois,  Moderate). 

"(5)  The  German  People's  party  (Stresemann),  mainly 
National  Liberals. 

"  (6)  The  German  National  People's  party  (von  Kardoff), 
largely  Conservative. 

"(7)  The  National  Democrats  {Bourgeois  Republicans). 

"  (8)   The  Free  German  People's  party  (the  old  Center  party). 

"Of  these  parties  the  Spartacus  group  is  numerically  small,  but 
will  endeavor  to  influence  the  elections  by  terrorism,  and  perhaps 
here  and  there  may  make  orderly  elections  impossible.  The  In- 
dependent Socialists  expect,  it  is  said,  a  relatively  small  success. 

"Two  groups  are  distinguishable  in  the  bourgeois  parties — 
the  so-called  National  parties  and  the  German  Democratic 
party.  The  last-named  party  is  represented  by  the  Berliner 
Tageblalt  and  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  and  demands  of  its  sup- 
porters that  they  not  only  accept  the  republic  but  defend  it. 
The  backbone  of  the  German  Peoi)le's  party  consists  of  members 
of  the  old  National  Liberal  party,  but  it  has  received  accessions 
from  the  Right.  The  German  National  People's  party  unites 
Conservatives,  Young  Conser\^atives,  Free  Conservatives, 
Christian  Socialists,  and  those  known  as  '  Deutschvolkische.'  Tho 
National  D-mocrat  is  a  new  party  of  bourgeois  Republicans 
which  does  not  wish  to  be  burdened  Avith  the  mistakes  of  the  old 
])arties.  Th(*  programs  of  the  various  botirgeois  parties  (with 
the  exception  of  the  C<>nter  party)  exhibit  no  such  great  dis- 
tinction as  to  prevent  their  cooperation  at  the  elections." 
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WHY   WE   ARE   INVADING   RUSSIA 


1 


"\HE  FIRST  COUNTRY  TO  MAKE  PEACE,  as  one 
keen  newspaper  writer  remarks,  is  the  only  one  that  has 
not  found  it,  and  the  only  fighting  now  being  done  by 

the  Allied  troops  is  in  a  land  with  which  they  are  not  officially 

at  war.     This  contradictory  situation  is  causing  inquiry  not  only 

by  the  Michigan  parents  whose  sons  are  fighting  the  Bolsheviki, 

but  also  among  other  Allied  peoples  across  the  Atlantic.     The 

steady  pressure  of  the  Bolsheviki  westward  and  their  mihtary 

activities  in  the  Baltic  provinces  have  created  a  demand  by  the 

British  press  for  a  clear  statement  of  their  Government's  policy 

regarding  Russia.     According  to 

the  Berlin  Deutsche  Tageszeitnng 

the  British  have  presented  an  ulti- 
matum to   the  German  Supreme 

Command    that  German  troops 

must  not  only  prevent  a  further 

advance  by  the  Bolsheviki,  but 

must  retake  the  two  Baltic  towns 

of  Valk  and  Venden,  which  have 

been  captured.     If  this  order  is 

not  carried  out,  says  the  Berlin 

paper,  the    Entente    will  march 

into   Germany.     While   there   is 

no    official   confirmation   of    the 

Tageszeitung's  story  from  official 

sources,  the  British  Government, 

through  Lord  Milner,  the  Secre- 
tary for  War,  has  explained   its 

position  as  regards  Russia.    Lord 

Milner  has  sent  to  the  London 

Times  a  letter  written  in  reply  to 

an  inquiry  as  to  what  right  the 

British  have  to  "interfere  in  the 

internal  affairs  of  Russia."    Lord 

Milner  says: 

"The  reason  why  Alhed,  not 
merely  British  forces  —  indeed, 
the  British  are  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  total  Allied  troops 

— were  sent  to  Russia,  is  that  the  Bolsheviki,  whatever  their 
ultimate  object,  were,  in  fact,  assisting  our  enemies  in  every 
possible  way.  It  was  owing  to  their  action  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  German  troops  were  let  loose  to  hurl  themselves 
against  our  men  on  the  Western  Front.  It  was  owing  to  their 
betrayal  that  Roumania.  with  all  its  rich  resources  in  grain 
and  oil,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  It  was  they  who 
handed  over  the  Black  Sea  Fleet  to  the  Germans,  and  who 
treacherously  attacked  the  Czecho-Slovaks  when  the  'latter 
ouly  desired  to  get  out  of  Russia  in  order  to  fight  for  the  free- 
dom of  their  own  country  in  Europe. 

"The  Allies,  every  one  of  them,  were  most  anxious  to  avoid 
interference  in  Russia.  But  it  was  an  obligation  of  honor  to  save 
the  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  it  was  a  military  necessity  of  the  most 
urgent  kind  to  prevent  those  vast  portions  of  Russia  which  were 
struggling  to  escape  the  tjTanny  of  the  Bolsheviki  from  being 
overrun  by  them,  and  so  thrown  open  as  a  source  of  supply 
to  the  enemy.  I  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  quantities  of 
military  stores,  the  property  of  the  Allies,  which  were  still  hang 
at  Archangel  and  Vladivostok,  and  which  Avere  in  course  of  being 
appropriated  by  the  Bolsheviki  and  transferred  to  the  Germans 
till  the  Allied  occupation  put  an  end  to  the  process." 

Lord  Milner  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  Russian  policy  of 
the  Allies  has  been  a  success: 

"And  this  intervention  was  successful.  The  rot  was  stopt. 
The  Czecho-Slovaks  were  saved  from  destruction.  The  resources 
of  Siberia  and  southeastern  Russia  were  denied  to  the  enemy. 
The  northern  ports  of  European  Russia  were  prevented  from 
becoming  bases  for  German  submarines  from  which  our  North 
Sea  barrage  could  have  been  turned.  These  were  important 
achievements  and  contributed  materially  to  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many.    I  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  a  vast  portion  of  the  earth's 
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surface  and  miUions  of  people  friendly  to  the  Allies  have  been 
spared  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  Bolshevik  rule." 

The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  the  AlUes,  once  in  Russia, 
haven't  the  vaguest  idea  how  they  are  going  to  get  out  again: 

"But  in  the  course  of  this  Allied  intervention  thousands  of 
Russians  have  taken  up  arms  and  fought  on  the  side  of  the  AUies. 
How  can  we,  simply  because  our  own  immediate  purposes  have 
been  served,  come  away  and  leave  them  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  their  and  our  enemies,  before  they  have  had  time  to  arm, 
train,  and  organize  so  as  to  be  strong  enough  to  defend  them- 
selves? It  would  be  an  abominable  betrayal,  contrary  to  every 
British  instinct  of  honor  and  humanity. 

"You  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  last  thing  the  Government 

desires  is  to  leave  any  British 
soldiers  in  Russia  a  day  longer 
than  is  necessary  to  discharge 
the  moral  obligations  we  have 
incurred.  And  that,  I  believe, 
is  the  guiding  principle  of  all  the 
AUies.  Nor  do  I  myseK  think 
that  the  time  when  we  can  with- 
draw without  disastrous  conse- 
quences is  necessarily  distant. 
But  this  is  a  case  in  Avhich  the 
more  haste  may  be  the  less  speed. 
If  the  Allies  were  all  to  scramble 
out  of  Russia  at  once,  the  result 
would  almost  certainly  be  that 
the  barbarism,  which  at  present 
reigns  in  a  part  only  of  that  coun- 
try, would  spread  over  the  whole 
of  it,  including  the  vast  regions 
of  northern  and  central  Asia, 
which  were  included  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  Czars.  The  ulti- 
mate consequences  of  such  a 
disaster  can  not  be  foreseen.  But 
they  would  assuredly  involve  a 
far  greater  strain  on  the  resources 
of  the  British  Empire  than  our 
present  commitments." 


Commenting  on  Lord  Milner's 
letter.  The  Westtninster  Gazette 
calls  for  some  clearly  defined 
policy.     It  says: 
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"It  is  no  use  to  bury  our  heads 
in  the  sand  and  talk  smooth  words.  If  this  is  our  policy,  as 
Lord  Milner's  letter  seems  to  indicate,  it  must  be  faced,  and  at 
once.  But  at  least  as  a  preliminary  a  plain  word  might  be 
spoken  to  the  Bolshevik  Government  as  a  Government,  and 
the  pretense  dropt  that  it  is  unworthy  or«undignified  for  the 
Allies  to  hold  parley  with  these  outcasts.  There  are  two  prin- 
ciples that  we  need  to  affirm — first,  as  Lord  Milner  says,  that 
we  can  not  hand  over  our  friends  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Bolsheviki;  secondly,  that  as  trustees  of  European  order  we  can 
not  permit  any  Government  revolutionary  or  otherwise,  to 
undertake  aggressive  movements  outside  its  boundaries,  such 
as  the  alleged  intention  of  marching  through  Poland  into  Ger- 
many. If  we  can  get  a  plain  answer  on  those  two  jioints,  we 
shall  for  the  first  time  be  on  the  way  to  a  Russian  policy.  If 
not,  we  may  presently  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  which  will 
be  fatal  to  all  our  hopes  of  a  European  settlement." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Manchester  Guardian  is  vehemently 
opposed  to  Russian  intervention  and  is  particularly  dissatisfied 
with  Siberian  conditions: 

"Up  till  now  the  Alhes  would  seem  to  have  taken  the  line  that 
they  do  not  care  what  Russian  rules  in  Siberia  provided  that 
he  is  sufficiently  reactionary  and  sufficiently  vehement  against 
the  Bolsheviki.  .  .  .  They  must  by  now  have  learned  that  the 
kind  of  gentry  whom  they  are  feeding  with  their  money  and 
with  Enghsh  blood  are  not  the  stuff  of  which  the  conquerors  of 
the  BolsheAaki  are  made.  The  Koltchaks  and  Semenoffs  are 
fighting  not  for  Russia,  still  less  for  the  Allies;  they  are  fighting 
for  their  own  hands,  and  they  will  go  on  fighting  so  long  as  they 
can  get  Allied  money  and  AUied  blood  to  help  them.  Even 
now  drafts  of  British  troops  .  .  .  are  being  ordered  out  to 
Siberia  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Koltchaks  and  the  Semenoffs. 
If  the  British  Government  does  not  stop  this  disgraceful  ad- 
venture of  its  own  accord  it  will  find  it  will  soon  be  stopt  for  it." 
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WHY  SHOULD  THE   HOSPITAL  BE  A  CHEERLESS  PLACE? 

The  hospital  of  the  near  future,  it  is  predicted,  will  liave  tinted  walls,  with  interesting  stencils  on  the  ceilings,  here  and  there  living  plants,  pic- 
tures, and  "plain  washable  cliintz  hangings  of  quaint  design"  to/' break  the  plainness  which  the  weary  eye  everlastingly  roams  over." 


WHY  NOT  HOMELIKE   HOSPITALS? 


yARE  "SANITARY"  AND  "CHEERLESS"  necessarily 
/-\  convertible  terms?  Are  beauty  and  taste  injurious 
•^  -^  to  the  health?  The  heretical  suggestion  that  hospital 
walls  should  be  decorated,  that  pictures  should  garnish  the 
walls  and  curtains  bedeck  the  windows,  is  made  in  Hospital 
Management  (Chicago,  December)  by  William  Ludlow,  a  New 
York  architect.  Mr.  Ludlow  would  evein  abolish  the  public 
ward.  In  short,  he  would  make  the  patient  think  of  the  hospital 
as  a  home  for  the  sick,  and  he  would  spare  no  pains  to  make  it 
really  more  homelike  and  less  "institutional."  By  neglecting 
to  do  so,  physicians  and  architects  are  "failing  lamentably 
in  hospital  design,"  he  asserts.  It  is  a  "curious  phenomenon," 
Mr.  Ludlow  thinks,  that  in  striving  to  promote  healing  by 
proper  environment,-  nearly  all  our  effort  has  been  toward  nega- 
tive conditions — no  noise,  no  smells,  no  ugliness.  How  much 
have  we  done,  he  asks,  in  the  way  of  pleasant  sounds,  agreeable 
odors,  pleasure-giving  appearance?  The  latter,  he  says,  are  often 
more  effective  than  the  doctor's  medicine.     He  goes  on: 

"I  speak  from  experience;  the  far-away  sound  of  music  in  the 
early  morning  and  evening,  and  some  dear  old  familiar  picture 
on  the  wall,  did  more  for  me  once,  I  am  quite  sure,  than  what 
I  took  from  a  spoon.  And  did  I  get  these  in  a  hospital?  No, 
indeed;  absence  of  all  sounds  and  blank  whitened  sterility 
must  reign  there. 

"I  like  to  think  of  the  word  hospital  in  its  derivative  sense. 
I  wish  that  it  would  not  bring  to  mind  a  huge  caravansary  of 
austere  aspect  without  and  glaring  white  sterility  within,  a  pile 
without  cheer  and  without  welcome.  Gloom  of  aspect  of  walls 
inevitably  breeds  gloom  of  mind;  unbroken  whitened  sterility 
of  walls  and  ceiling  produces  sterility  of  thought  in  the  sick 
mind,  which  longs  to  be  led  out  of  itself  by  pleasurable  impression 
from  without.  Why  not  think,  then,  in  terms  of  'home  for  the 
sick'? 

"I  am  entirely  convinced  that  wo  shall  commonly  see  the 
hospital  of  the  near  future  with  tinted  walls,  with  interesting 
but  simple  stencil  on  ceilings  and  at  angles,  with  living  plants 
here  and  there,  pictures,  not  necessarily  framed  in  the  con- 
ventional and  dust-accumulating  fashion,  but  set  flush  with 
the  walls  and  glassed  over,  arranged  i)erliaps  so  that  they  may 
be  changed  occasionally,  and  even — shocking  to  the  thought  of 


tradition — plain  washable  chintz  hangings  of  quaint  design  and 
appropriate  color  to  break  the  plainness  which  the  weary  eye 
everlastingly  roams  over." 

Privacy  being  another  natural  desire  of  the  sick,  we  lay  them 
out  in  rows  in  huge  public  wards,  where  the  distress  of  each 
affects  the  nerves  of  all  and  makes  recovery  harder.     As  we  read : 

"Another  illustration  of  our  tendency  to  forget  the  indi\'idual 
and  think  in  terms  of  the  group  has  to  do  with  the  ward.  I 
believe  that  the  public-ward  idea,  where  the  soul  longing  for  a 
modicum  of  privacy — and  what  soul  who  has  hved  in  a  home 
does  not? — the  public  ward,  where  such  souls  now  lie  exposed  to 
the  gaze  of  twenty  others  under  the  most  trying  circumstances, 
shall  give  way,  whenever  extreme  stint  is  not  imposed,  to  a 
degree  of  privacy. 

' '  The  beast  and  the  savage  know  not  and  care  not  for  privacy ; 
modesty  has  to  them  no  meaning;  forced  publicity  to  humans 
by  exposure  to  others  at  times  when  privacy  is  most  desired 
not  only  tends  to  break  the  fine  web  of  refined  feeling,  but 
brings  about  a  more  or  less  acute  mental  anguish  inimical  to 
bodily  health. 

"I  believe  that  the  small  private  room  will  in  the  future 
displace  largely  the  public  ward,  or,  in  many  instances,  a  low 
separating  partition  will  be  erected  between  beds.  In  the 
design  of  the  new  Cumberland  Street  city  hospital  now  being 
erected  in  Brooklyn,  we  took  a  step  in  this  direction  with  con- 
siderable gain  in  floor  space  by  placing  low  partitions  dividing 
the  ward  into  groups  of  four  beds,  the  beds  arranged  like  a 
little  ward  of  four  or  an  axis  normal  to  the  main  axis  of  the  room. 

"In  another  instance  we  carried  this  still  further,  isolating, 
in  this  way,  each  bed.  These  low  partitions  are  solid  to  such  a 
height  that  the  patients  in  the  different  groups  can  not  see  each 
other,  but  througli  the  glazed  upi)er  i)ortion  the  nurse  can  survey 
the  room.  This  arrangement  has  also  the  advantage  that  no 
patient  faces  the  window  light. 

"The  objection  to  the  private  room  is  cost,  but  cost  must  be 
considered  as  relative  to  service  rendered;  otherwise  we  would 
be  housing  our  sick  permanently  as  the  Government  is  housing 
its  sick  temporarily.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  actual  cost  may 
be  loss.  One  of  our  foremost  hospital  managers,  now  a  major 
in  the  United  States  Army,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  experience  that  the  shorter  period  of  confinement  of  eacli 
patient  in  a  private  room  makes  the  scheme  one  of  actual 
economy." 
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A   SCALE   MODEL   OF   THE   UNIVERSE 

IF  THE  SUN  WERE  IN  ONE  CORNER  of  a  scliool- 
room  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  earth  were  in  the  opposite 
corner,  where  would  the  nearest  fixt  star  be?  Most  of 
our  readers  will  be  surprized  probablj'  to  hear  that  one  would 
have  to  travel  out  to  Denver,  Col.,  to  find  it,  Avhile  to  reach  the 
great  cluster  in  the  constellation  Hercules  would  require  a 
journey  out  into  space  12,000,000  miles.  The  construction  of  a 
model  of  the  universe,  built  accurately  to  scale,  is  thus  out  of  the 
question,  but  ]Mr.  Edwin  Tenney  Brewster,  of  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.,  comes  as  near  as  he  can  to  it  by  an  amplifica- 
tion of  such  methods  as  those  hinted  at  above.  He  very  justly 
remarks,  in  an  article  contributed  to  The  General  Science  Quarterly 
(Salem,  Mass.,  November),  that  a  printed  statement  of  distances, 
or  even  the  usual  school 
chart,  fails  to  give  any 
such  idea  of  the  heav- 
enly spaces  and  their 
occupants  as  this  de- 
vice of  his.  Writes 
Mr.  Brewster: 

"I  have  found  the 
most  convenient  scale 
for  my  universal  map 
to  be  one  millimeter  to 
10,000  miles.  The  text- 
books give  dimensions 
in  miles.  Everybody, 
as  a  matter  of  course, 
owns  a  thirty-centime- 
ter rule.  Computation, 
therefore,  becomes  sim- 
ple pointing  off. 

"I  am  accustomed  to 
start  in  one  corner  of  my 
class-room  -with  the  sun. 
Its  866,000  miles  of  di- 
ameter points  off  imme- 
diately to  6.7  centime- 
ters. This,  luckilj%  is 
just  about  the  size  of  a 
baseball.  So  I  hang  up 
the  baseball  at  one  end 
of  the  blackboard,  or  draw  there  a  circle  of  the  proper  size. 

"And  since 

The  sun,  yon  glorious  orb  of  day, 
Is  ninety  million  miles  awaj', 

the  resulting  9.3  meters  carries  our  earth  well  across  the  black- 
board to  the  other  side  of  the  room.  The  globe  itself,  a  mere 
8,000  miles  in  diameter,  models  as  a  dot  fi'o  millimeter  in  dimen- 
sion. This  is  about  the  size  of  the  shaft  of  an  ordinary  pin  or 
of  the  periods  in  a  typewritten  text.  The  Avandering  moon 
appears  as  a  still  smaller  dot;  for  size,  a  pin-point  or  the  periods 
in  fine  print.  Handily  enough,  the  moon  works  out  to  just 
about  the  thickness  of  the  black  marks  on  the  centimeter  rule; 
the  earth  to  just  about  the  width  of  the  spaces  between  them, 
while  the  distance  apart  of  the  two  is  about  as  near  to  an  inch 
as  one  commonly  measures.  I  find  it  ratlier  impressive  to  make 
a  short  chalk-line  on  the  blackboard  at  the  proper  distance  froni 
the  sun,  and  to  dot  in  it  the  earth  and  moon  with  a  pencil. 

"Mercury  and  Venus  come  in  as  dots  of  intermediate  size, 
spaced  out  somewhere  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  or  im- 
agined in  some  of  the  near-by  rooms.  Mars,  a  dot  the  size  of 
the  periods  in  the  text-book,  chances  most  conveniently  to 
space  out  just  at  the  end  of  the  room  diagonal. 

"For  the  major  planets,  the  class  has  to  look  out  the  window 
and  imagine  dots  of  the  proper  size  marked  in  the  proper  place 
on  various  near-by  objects.  Practically,  I  take  a  map  of  the 
region  and  strike  circles.  Jupiter  is,  of  course,  about  the  size 
of  a  blackboard  crayon  and  160  feet  away.  Neptune,  not  much 
more  in  diameter  than  half  the  thickness  of  the  centimeter  rule, 
is  nearly  a  fifth  of  a  mile  off 

"When  the  class  reach  comets,  I  remind  them  of  the  model 
already  developed.  Then  we  draw  in  a  few  specimens,  from  a 
little  chap  only  a  yard  long  with  a  head  the  size  of  the  earth 
up  to  such  a  visitant  as  fills  the  whole  side  of  the  class-room. 

"By  and  by,  we  strike  double  stars.     Algol,  as  the  type  of  the 
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spectroscopic  binary,  works  out  as  two  bodies,  one  the  size  of  the 
modeled  sun,  the  other  a  little  larger,  which  are  30  centimeters 
apart,  and  revolve  round  one  another  in  three  days.  The  tele- 
scopic binaries,  on  the  other  hand,  have  orbits  of  the  same  gen- 
eral order  as  Uranus  and  Neptune.  They  are,  then,  easily  im- 
agined on  the  grounds  of  some  other  school 

"Scaled  off  on  our  model,  the  nearest  fixt  star  is  fairly  repre- 
sented, let  us  say,  by  the  usual  globe  of  an  arc  light,  set  1,600 
miles  away.  In  other  words,  we  imagine  Alpha  Centauri  as 
one  of  the  street-lights  of  Denver." 

With  this  terrestrial  baU  but  8,000  miles  in  diameter,  only 
nineteen  known  stars,  Mr.  Brewster  finds,  can  go  on  the  earth 
at  all.  He  continues,  therefore,  by  placing  two  or  three  objects — 
say,  a  marble,  a  watermelon,  and  a  circus  balloon — in  Petrograd, 
Valparaiso,  and  Hongkong,  distributing  other  similar  objects 
over  a  somewhat  larger  space  in  various  directions.  He  concludes : 

"Now,  I  am  sure,  it 

becomes  clear  why  I 
choose  just  this  particu- 
lar scale — 10,000  miles 
to  the  millimeter.  On 
a  scale  much  smaller 
than  this,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  represent  the 
moon.  On  a  scale  much 
larger,  Alpha  Centauri 
will  not  go  on  the  earth. 
"Yet  even  on  this 
little  model,  where  the 
earth  is  only  a  sand- 
grain,  more  than  half 
the  visible  stars  have  to 
l)e  set  out  beyond  the 
actual  moon.  To  in- 
clude the  great  star  clus- 
ter in  Hercules  means 
that  we  put  50,000  toy 
suns  in  a  space  three 
times  the  volume  of  the 
earth  and  set  them 
twelve      million      miles 


shield  with    a    tensile  strength  of  8,000  to 
nch,  whicii  T)rote!ts  the  eye  of  the  airman. 
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SAFETY  -  GOGGLES 
FOR  AIRMEN— The  in- 


vention of  a  new  type 
of  safety-goggle  for  a^^iators  is  noted  in  Popular  Mechanics 
(Chicago,  January).     Says  this  magazine: 

"One  of  the  outstanding  features  is  that  each  of  the  two  lenses 
is  formed  of  one  optically  plane  piece  of  glass  which  has  no  dis- 
torting or  prismatic  effect.  Furthermore,  the  position  of  the 
lenses  and  their  shape  give  a  visual  angle  of  170  degrees.  These 
two  points  are  of  inestimable  value  to  a  flier,  especially  when 
landing  and  in  scouting. 

"Each  lens  is  backed  )\y  a  transparent  shield  made  of  a  secjet 
material  that  has  great  strength  and  resiUence.  The  former 
is  onlj^  .081  inch  thick  and  the  latter  .021  inch.  Between  the 
two  is  an  air  space.  Here  Ues  the  spectacular  phase  of  the 
invention.  While  the  goggle  is  being  worn,  either  of  the  lenses 
may  be  struck  a  heavy  blow  with  a  ^nTench  or  cold  chisel.  The 
lens  may  be  shattered,  but  the  inner  shield  not  only  prevents 
the  particles  of  glass  from  reaching  the  eye,  but  in  reboimding 
hurls  them  outward  and  also  stops  the  i^rogress  of  the  instru- 
ment. In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
shield  has  a  tensile  strength  of  from  8,000  to  12,000  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  The  air  space  between  the  lens  and  the 
shield  prevents  the  clouding  of  the  glass  at  high  altitudes. 
The  lenses  are  mounted  in  angular  positions  in  holders  and  made 
fast  by  spring  locks  similar  in  principle  to  those  used  on  motor- 
car wheels.  This  arrangement  makes  the  goggle  streamline,  so 
that  air  resistance  is  reduced  and  rain-drops  are  prevented 
from  accumulating  on  the  outer  sm-face.  Ventilation  is  obtained 
through  adjustable  openings  provided  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  each  eye  compartment.  The  air  enters  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  direct  current  can  strike  either  of  the  eyes.  Further- 
more, the  edges  of  the  goggle  are  beveled,  shaped  to  fit  the 
face,  and  trimmed  with  fur  so  that  air  can  not  enter  except 
through  the  ports.  Shocks  and  jolts  received  in  landing  fre- 
quently throw  a  pilot  against  the  coavI  of  his  machine,  and  ou 
many  occasions  have  resulted  thereby  in  broken  goggles." 
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Courtesy  of  the  National  Sports  Syndicate. 


ONE  AMERICAN  FACTOR  IN  WINNING  THE  WAR. 

When  the  trench  shotgun  is  in  full  play  the  only  safe  place  is  inside  an  armored  tank. 


FACTS   ABOUT   THE   TRENCH   SHOTGUN 

THAT  the  American  bhort  -  barrel  shotgun  was  by  no 
means  a  negligible  factor  in  winning  the  war  is  the 
opinion  of  Peter  P.  Carney,  editor  of  The  National 
Sports  Syndicate,  in  a  recent  press  bulletin.  Three-score  years 
ago,  says  Mr.  Carney,  the  "sawed-off"  gun  was  the  handy 
piece  of  the  Western  and  Southwestern  sheriffs  who  hunted  out- 
laws, as  well  as  that  of  prison  guards,  express  messengers,  and 
stage-coach  guards ;  and  it  did  yeoman  service.  When  America 
took  a  hand  in  the  war  a  Georgia  engineer  named  Eagor  sug- 
gested to  the  War  Department  the  utilization  of  the  short-barrel 
shotgun,  and  the  suggestion  met  with  favor.     He  goes  on: 

"The  improved  Winchester  riot  gun,  1897  model,  six-shot, 
hand-operated,  single-barrel  pump  shotgun  was  examined  and 
found  worthy. 

"But  there  was  one  problem  to  be  met.  That  was  the  placing 
of  the  bayonet.  The  barrel  of  the  gun  was  quite  thin  and  did  not 
offer  much  support  for  a  bayonet.  This  is  where  Yankee 
ingenuity  asserted  itself  and  made  the  gun  the  deadliest  short- 
range  weapon  ever  conceived  or  used  by  man. 

"The  weakness  of  the  barrel  was  overcome  by  providing  an 
outer  steel  coat,  or  jacket,  which  is  perforated  and  held  a  short 
distance  away  from  the  barrel  proper  and  forms  an  air-chamber 
that  acts  as  a  cooling  jacket.  To  this  reenforced  jacket  is  the 
bayonet  attached. 

"This  jacket  prevents  the  scorching  of  the  shooter's  hands 
and  permits  rapid  fire.  The  magazine  holds  five  shells  and 
there  is  one  shell  in  the  chamber,  making  it  capable  of  firing  six 
shots  as  rapidly  as  one  can  pull  the  trigger  and  work  the  pump- 
handle.  This  we  might  assert  is  mighty  fast  when  in  the  hands 
of  a  trap-shooter. 

"These  shells  contain  3H  drams  of  smokeless  powder,  00  buck- 
shot load,  9  pellets  to  each  cartridge,  each  pellet  about  the  size  of 
a  .32-caliber  bullet.  It  is  possible  for  one  man  shooting,  and 
others  loading  for  him,  to  fire  50  cartridges  a  minute,  which 
means  450  slugs,  a  veritable  shower  of  lead,  would  be  sprayed 
over  a  100-yard  sector.  With  hundreds  of  these  guns  in  use 
one  can  imagine  the  result. 

"No  column  of  troops  could  stand  at  close  range  before  a  line 
of  men  armed  with  trench  shotguns.  In  the  past  these  gmns 
have  cowed  mobs  and  upset  mass  formations.  It  is  unwise  to 
stand  in  frojit  of  them — especially  when  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  one  who  might  pull  the  trigger. 

"The  gun  weighs  7  3^  pounds  and  the  bayonet  IK  pounds. 
It  is  the  12-gage  pattern,  with  barrels  20  inches  long  made  from 
rolled  steel,  cylinder  bored.  The  bayonet  can  be  removed 
and  used  for  'close-up'  fighting.  A  sling  is  attached  to  the 
gun,  the  same  as  to  the  rifle,  so  that  it  may  be  thrown  over  the 
shoulder. 

"An  idea  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  gun  is  shown  in  these 
tests  on  a  two-inch  pine  board:  At  50  yards  the  pellets  wormed 
their  way  into  the  wood  1  %  inches.  At  75  yards  the  shot  went 
in  M  inch  and  at  100  yards  the  shot  went  in  34  inch. 

"When  General  Pershing  requested  the  shotguns  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  idea  was  to  try  and  keep  Fritz  at  homo  in 
the  evenings.  Thousands  were  supplied,  and  these  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  could  use  them  not  only  kept  Fritz  at  home  nights, 
but  kept  him  sleepless  more  than  one  night. 

"The  shotguns  are  more  effective  than  rifles  for  sentries. 
The  guns  will  not  replace  th(>  rille  in  warfare,  nor  will  they  per- 
form the  functions  of  a  machine  gun.     It  is  purely  an  emergency 


weapon  which  has  done  all  that  it  was  intended  to  do — and 
some  more. 

"Firing  from  the  hip,  holding  back  the  trigger,  and  pumping 
the  forehand,  the  shooter  can  lay  down  a  perfect  barrage  ia 
front  of  him  that  will  be  effective  for  more  than  100  yards. 
This  gives  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  gun  in  the  hands  of  sen- 
tries. It  carries  more  terrors  into  the  hearts  of  the  enemy 
than  any  other  instrument  of  destruction  that  has  been  used. 

"The  only  umbrella  that  will  assist  any  one  when  the  trench 
shotgun  is  showering  pellets  over  the  universe  is  an  armored 
tank." 

AN  EFFICIENT  SCRAP  OF  PAPER— Those  who  talk  of 
foreign  red  tape  and  of  how  we  Americans  cut  it  are  invited 
by  June  Richardson  Lucas  to  consider  the  British  hospital 
telegram,  which  serves  also  as  passport,  railroad  and  steamer 
ticket,  and  hospital  permit.  She  M-Tites  in  The  Modern  Hospital 
(Chicago,  December): 

"Englishmen  can  hurry  with  a  skill  and  an  efficiency  that 
take  even  an  American's  breath  away.  When  it  comes  to 
their  fighting  men  they  break  all  speed  records.  Thousands  of 
men  have  died  in  the  mud  of  Flanders — thousands  have  been 
wounded  and  sent  home — but  thousands  have  had  to  lie  in  those 
'Halls  of  Glory,'  the  base  hospitals  behind  the  Unes,  and  suffer 
— bej'ond  the  conception  of  any  man — before  the  tide  turns 
back  toward  life,  or  sUps  out  in  the  gray  dawn  of  Flanders, 
never  to  flow  back.  And  the  British  fight  to  save  those  suffering 
men  just  as  stubbornly  as  they  fight  to  beat  the  enemy  beyond 
the  heavy  cannonading  a  few  kilometers  away.  .  .  .  After 
the  doctor's  rounds,  he  sends  a  telegram  asking  her  to  come  to 

such-and-such  a  base  hospital  to  see  Private  .     That  very 

evening,  perhaps  in  Devon,  where  the  sun  sinks  low,  a  small 
boy  comes  running  and  puffing  up  the  lane  waving  the  precious 
paper;  the  door  under  the  thatch  stands  open.  She  is  there, 
waiting  as  the  women  are  waiting  the  world  over  to-day  and  the 
message  says  'Come.'  That  is  aU  she  needs — that  telegram  is 
passport,  railroad-ticket,  bus-fare,  Channel  crossing,  entrance 
to  the  war-zone,  space  on  troop-train,  pass  into  that  long,  low 
building  where  her  'love  lies  bleeding.'  Yes,  it's  a  wonderful 
highway  the  British  build  from  the  aching  ward  in  Flanders 
to  the  cottage  in  Devonshire.  Just  a  telegram — no  bewildering 
officials,  no  hours  of  waiting  outside  important  doors — just  a 
telegram;  and  the  next  evening,  at  sunset,  she  is  sitting  by  her 
man  in  Flanders  as  he  sleeps  for  the  first  time  because  the  tide 
has  turned.     Just  a  thin  bit  of  blue  paper — just  a  telegram." 


GREECE  MAKES  HER  OWN  "  GAS  "—Shut  off  from  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  outside  world  for  seven  months 
following  the  blockade  of  her  ports  by  the  Allied  fleets  in  1916, 
Greece  found  it  necessary  to  develop  several  new  industries  to 
meet  the  emergency.  Many  of  them  were  kept  in  operation 
after  the  blockade  was  raised  because  of  the  scarcity  of  shij^jiing 
and  the  submarine  menace.  Among  the  most  important  is  the 
manufacture  of  "motorine,"  a  gasoline  substitute  made  and  sold 
thi'oughout  Greece  by  several  companies  and  under  various  names. 
Vice-Consid  George  P.  Waller,  Jr.,  writing  from  Athens  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  says  of  the  new  "gas": 

"This  substitute  was  made  absolulely  necessary  by  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  gasoline  from  the  United  States  and  by 
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the  cutting  off  of  Roumanian  petroleum  products.  Roughly, 
the  product  is  composed  of  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  very 
pure  high-proof  turpentine,  distilled  to  a  high  degi-ee  of  volatil- 
ity, mixed  with  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  ether.  The  turpen- 
tine used  is  distilled  from  resin  from  the  pine  foi'ests  of  Greece, 
and  the  ether  is  also  produced  from  native  sources.  Properly 
blended  and  used  in  an  automobile  or  any  internal  combustion 
engine,  this  mixtm-e  gives  very  satisfactory  results.  A 
comparativeh^  large  amount  of  carbon  deposit  collects  in  the 
cylinders,  but  this  is  easily  removed.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
automobile  -  owners   in   Greece   are    dra^vn   from   the   wealth v 


FIVE   TALKS   OVER   ONE   WIRE 
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classes,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  loAver  the  cost  of  iiroduction 
of  this  fuel."  

TRYING  TO  STOP  THE  TANKS— During  the  last  days  of 
the  war  the  Germans  tried  in  numerous  ways  to  hamper  the 
tank  fleets  of  the  Allied  forces.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  fact, 
says  a  writer  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  December 
14),  that  they  finally  came  to  appreciate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
tank;  and  their  ridiculing  of  the  tank  idea  for  so  long  only 
served  to  make  it  impossil)le  for  them  to  catch  up  A\ath  the 
Allies  in  this  branch  of  modern  warfare.     He  goes  on: 

"Among  the  numerous  devices  of  the  Germans  to  halt  the 
advance  of  tank  fleets  were  nests  of  pits  in  frout  of  their  posi- 
tions, of  the  kind  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
These  pits,  of  several  feet  in  depth,  were  covered  over  Avith  a  light 
wooden  framework  and  camouflaged  canvas  so  as  to  lead  a  tank 
pilot  to  believe  that  solid  ground  Avas  ahead  of  him.  Again,  _ 
the  Germans  dug  deep  and  Avide  trenches  in  front  of  their  lines 
so  as  to  prevent  tanks  from  passing.  Still  another  device  was  the 
use  of  heavy  cement  pillars,  spaced  so  as  to  permit  passage  to  the 
German  infantrymen,  but  barring  the  way  to  even  the  smallest 
tanks.  A  similar  a.rrangenient  called  for  a  large  number  of 
railroad  rails  embedded  in  cement.  Despite  all  such  devices 
and  concentrated  antitank  artillery  and  rifles,  the  Germans 
could  not  stay  the  adA^ance  of  the  tanks,  which  ahvays  found  a 
AA'ay  of  getting  around  obstructions  of  all  sorts.  For  one  thing, 
the  Allies  varied  their  form  of  attack,  SAAatehing  from  the  heaA^y 
artillery  bombardment  and  infantry  attack  to  the  short  crash 
bombardment  and  surprize  infantry  and  tank  attacks,  so  that 
the  Germans  often  made  their  antitank  preparations  uselessly." 


ET  OFF  TPIE  WIRE"  is  a  request  that  will  be 
heard  less  frequently  in  future.  The  telephone- 
wire  is  hereafter  to  be  roomy  enough  for  aU — or,  at 
least,  for  five  conversations,  which  Avould  seem  to  be  enough, 
Avithin  reason.  The  problem  of  multiplex  telephony,  in  short, 
appears  solved.  It  has  always  been  possible,  of  course,  to  mix 
up  a  dozen  voices  on  one  wire,  but  the  trouble  has  been  that  they 
stayed  mixed  at  the  point  of  arrival.  Now  we  may  "un- 
scramble" them,  so  that  each  goes  to  its  proper  receiving  in- 
strument. This  radical  achievement  was  announced  to  the 
public  recently  by  Postmaster-General  Burleson,  who  gave  out 
a  letter  from  President  Vail,  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  setting  forth  the  general  features  of  the 
invention.  Hoav  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  five  conA'ersations 
over  one  Avire  is  thus  explained  by  Chief  Engineer  Bancroft 
Gherardi,  of  the  company,  in  an  interview  which  we  quote  from 
The  Electrical  Review  (Chicago,  December  21).  Said  Mr. 
Gherardi: 

"By  the  new  multiplex,  fi\'e-A^oice  currents  are  sent  over  the 
circuit  simultaneously  from  five  ordinary  telephones  and  de- 
livered at  their  destination  to  five  other  ordinary  telephones, 
just  as  if  fiAe  independent  Avire  circuits  had  been  used.  While 
traA^eling  oA-er  the  long-distance  circuit  these  five  currents  inter- 
mingle and  are  sorted  out  at  the  other  end  so  that  each  is  de- 
livered to  its  proper  telephone  with  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
original  speech. 

"This  result  is  achieved  by  means  of  an  apparatus  which 
combines  Asith  these  voice-waves  carrier-currents  of  different 
characteristics,  and  it  is  the  particular  characteristic  of  each 
carrier-current  that  enables  the  separation  and  allocation  to 
be  made. 

"If  tAvo  telephones  Avere  to  deliA^er  ordinary  speaking  cur- 
rents or  voice-Avav'es  to  one  end  of  the  circuit  they  would  be 
jumbled  together  and  be  unintelligible — even  more  so  if  fiA"e 
ordinarj^  spealdng  currents  were  forced  upon  the  circuit. 

"The  problem  is  to  form  an  emulsion  of  oil  and  water,  as  it 
were,  which  can  be  taken  apart  after  being  transmitted.  Each 
ordinary  speaking  current  which  varies  Avith  the  variations  of  the 
voice  is  combined  with  a  carrier-current  of  higher  frequency. 

"The  frequency  or  waA'e-lengths  of  the  carrier-cuwents  are 
different  and  adjusted  to  the  distributing  device  at  the  further 
end  of  the  cu'cuit.  They  are  modified  in  form  by  the  voice- 
AvaA^es  Avhich  they  carry,  but  this  does  not  preA^ent  them  being 
switched  each  to  its  proper  channel  and  through  a  dcAice  AV'hich 
separates  again  the  speaking  current  from  the  carrier-curi'ent, 
so  that  the  voice-waves  are  delivered  to  the  telephone-recei\'er 
Avith  all  their  original  characteristics  and  quite  as  clearly  as  if 
transmitted  in  the  ordinary  Avay. 

"The  underlying  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  imagining  a 
composite  photograph  in  AA'hich  each  of  the  five  indiAadual 
subjects  is  photographed  in  a  different  color — one  red,  one  blue, 
one  green,  one  pink,  and  one  brown.  In  the  composite  the  colors 
as  Avell  as  the  features  are  blended,  but  looking  at  it  through 
colored  glasses,  each  jiicture  may  be  distinguished  from  the  others. 
Through  a  red  glass  the  red  photograph  is  shown,  through  the 
blue  glass  the  blue  photograph,  and  so  on.  As  the  tint  of  each 
OA'erlying  photograph  serA'es  as  a  means  of  differentiation,  so  the 
frequency  characteristics  of  the  carrier-current  serve'to  differen- 
tiate the  five  conversations  earned  by  the  new  telephone 
multiplex. 

"The  system  is  adapted  for  long-distance  transmission  and 
will  be  extensively  used  where  additional  transmission  facilities 
are  required.  In  the  case  of  short  lines,  of  less  than  one  hundred 
miles,  it  Avill  probably  be  more  adA^antageous  and  economical  to 
string  additional  A\ires  rather  than  install  the  equipment  needed 
for  multiplex  telephony." 

In  his  letter  to  the  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Vail  states  that 
an  installation  of  the  system  betAveen  Baltimore  and  Pittsburg 
has  been  in  serAace  for  more  than  a  month.  A  party  of  govern- 
ment and  telephone  and  telegraph  officials  made  an  inspection 
and  test  of  the  serAdce  recently,  and  aU,  Mr.  Vail  says,  were 
delighted  Avith  its  successful  working  and  with  the  e\ddent  skill 
which  had  been  shoAATi  in  developing  it.     He  goes  on: 

"Heretofore  the  best  telephone  methods  knoAvn  to  the  art 
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pro\ided  only  one  telephone  conversation  at  a  time  over  a 
sin^rle  pair  of  wires.  A  number  of  years  ago  we  developed  the 
fantom  circuit  arrangement,  by  Avhich  three  telephone  circuits 
wei'e  obtained  from  two  pairs  of  wires,  an  important  improve- 
ment, of  which  we  have  made  extensive  use.  Now,  by  our 
multiplex  method  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  five  telephone 
circuits  over  one  pair  of  wires,  that  is,  ten,  simultaneous  tele- 
phone conversations  from  the  two  pairs  of  wires  which  formerly 
could  be  used  for  only  three  simultaneous  telephone  con- 
versations. This  represents  an  increase  of  more  than  threefold 
in  the  telephone  capacity  of  tlie  wires,  as  compared  with  the  best 
previous  state  of  the  art,  and  a 
fivefold  increase  under  condi- 
tions where  the  fantom  circuit 
is  not  employed. 

"In  telegraphy,  as  well  as  in 
telephony,  sensational  results 
have  been  attained  by  the  new 
system.  By  combining  two 
telegraph-wires  into  a  metallic 
circuit  of  the  tj^pe  used  for 
telephone  working,  and  by  ap- 
plying our  new  apparatus  and 
methods  to  this  metallic  circuit, 
we  have  enormously  increased 
the  capacity  of  the  Avires  for 
telegraph  messages.  As  applied 
to  high-speed  printer  sj'stems 
we  can  do  eight  times  as  much 
as  is  now  done,  and  as  compared 
with  the  ordinary  duplex  tele- 
graph circuit  in  general  use  we 
can  do  ten  times  as  mnch.  These 
increased  results  are  attained 
without  in  any  way  impairing 
the  quality  of  telcgraph-Avorking. 

"The  nature  of  these  develop- 
ments is  such  that,  if  desired, 
wires  may  be  used  partly  for 
telephone  and  partly  for  tele- 
graph. A  pair  of  wires  is  avail- 
able either  for  five  simultaneous 
telephone  conversations  or  for 
forty  simultaneous  telegraph 
messages,  or  partly  for  one  and 
partly  for  the  other. 

"These  developments  have  been  the  result  of  the  Avork  of  the 
technical  staff  of  the  Bell  system  acting  as  an  organization  and 
are  the  outgroA\'th  of  their  combined  inventive  and  engineering 
skill.  Hundreds  of  the  men  of  our  staff  have  cooperated  in 
the  Avork 

"From  the  earliest  days  of  both  the  telephone  and  the  tele- 
graph there  have  been  almost  numberless  attempts  by  inventors, 
seienti-^ts,  and  engineers  to  develop  methods  for  the  multiplex 
transmission  of  messages.  It  was  Avhile  Avorking  on  the  problem 
of  nuiltiplex  telegraphy  that  Dr.  Bell  had  his  first  conception 
of  the  structure  of  the  original  telephone.  Now,  the  organiza- 
tion Avhich  is  continuously  Avorking  to  perfect  the  telephone  and 
to  extend  its  usefulness  has  accomplished  not  only  multiplex 
telephony,  but  also  multiplex  telegraphy,  and  has  solved  the 
telegraph  problem  upon  Avhich  Dr.  Bell  Avas  Avorking  over  forty 
years  ago." 

[  In  editorial  comment  on  the  new  invention,  The  Review  states 
its  belief  that  developments  of  this  tj-pe  are  made  possible  only 
by  team-work  backed  by  an  efficient  organization.     It  says: 

"The  present  development  is  but  another  instance  of  the 
benefit  of  sustained,  concerted,  and  cooperative  effort  of  a  large, 
rich  corporation  with  limitless  capital  and  large  talented  per- 
sonnel. It  is  hoped,  ind(>ed,  that  the  lessons  of  coop(>ration, 
recognized  as  necessary  for  Avinning  the  war  and  getting  results, 
will  not  be  ignored  or  forgotten  now  that  peace  lies  ahead. 

"The  electrical  transmission  of  messages  and  sound-waves 
has  made  vast  strides  since  the  Avorld-Avar.  The  achievements 
haA'e,  in  fact,  been  nuirvelous,  epochal.  But,  of  course,  these 
things  haA^e  not  become  possible  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
but,  instead,  have  come  about  only  through  long  years  of  brave, 
untiring  effort  of  men  imbued  Avith  Ioa'c  and  talent  for  their 
Avork  and  backed  by  ideal  conditions  for  prosecution  of  their 
research.  The  war  has  acted  to  spur  the  effort  ahd  hasten  the 
day  Avhen  past  research  should  bear  its  just  fruition.  This  is 
true  of  the  multiplex  telephony  as  of  Weagaut's  success  in  the 
wireless  field  announced  a  fcAv  weeks  ago." 


THE   SINKING   OF   AN   "  UNSINKABLE " 

THE  "UNSINKABLE"  SHIP  is  in  the  same  class  AA-ith 
the  "fire-proof"  building.  "Slow-sinking"  is  a  better 
term  to  use,  and  AviU  doubtless  Avin  its  Avay  in  this  case, 
as  "slow-burning"  has  in  the  other.  The  experience  of  the 
Lucia  is  a  case  in  point.  This  vessel  was  torpedoed  on  October 
17,  one  of  the  last  boats  to  siiffer  such  a  fate.  She  had  been 
fitted  with  a  system  of  buoyancy-boxes  and  had  been  dubbed 


THE   "UNSINKABLE"  SHIP  SINKING. 

Photographed  by  one  of  the  crew.      Her  buoyancy  dcAace  kept  her  afloat  nearly  a  day,  however,  Avhich 
is  enough  for  anybody  but  "incurable  optimists."    Note  the  shattered  life-boat  at  the  right. 


"unsinkable"  by  the  optimists  who  seem  to  control  the  bestowal 
of  such  adjectives.  The  buoyancy  dcA'ice  kept  her  afloat  for 
nearly  a  day,  which  was  certainly  as  effective  a  performance  as 
could  have  been  expected  by  any  but  the  most  incurable  of 
optimists.  Devices  of  this  kind  evidently  deserve  wdde  adop- 
tion, for  altho  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  torpedo  Avill  be  con- 
spicuous hereafter  chiefly  as  a  museum-exhibit,  the  danger  of 
sinking  at  sea  will  continue.  We  quote  an  article  from  the 
Newark  Evening  News  based  on  a  report,  made  public  by  the 
Navy  Department,  of  Chief  Boatswain's  Mate  W.  F.  O'Brian, 
commander  of  the  armed  guard  on  the  Lucia.     Says  this  paper: 

"The  missile  struck  the  boat  amidships  at  5:30  p.m.  It  was 
not  until  3:20  p.m.  the  next  day  that  she  took  her  final  plunge. 
According  to  the  report,  it  Avas  the  shifting  of  cargo  that  caused 
the  vessel  to  sink.  This  shifting,  it  seems,  may  haA'e  had  some 
connection  with  the  destruction  by  the  heaA-y  savcU  of  the  buoy- 
ancy-tank construction  aft.  Just  what  this  connection  is  does 
not  yet  appear.  But  Avhen  the  Lucia  Avent  doAvn  she  sank  by 
the  stern,  not  by  the  lu-ad;  so  far  as  information  is  aAailable, 
the  forAvard  buoyancy-tanks  did  their  work  to  the  last. 

"It  is  altogether  too  eai'ly  to  be  dogmatic  about  the  matter, 
but  the  possibility  exists  that  the  Lucia  may  mark  a  point  of 
evolution  in  marine  constru(!tion  designed  to  minimize  the  effect 
of  accident.  At  any  rat(\  the  system  Avitli  Avhich  the  A'essel  was 
equipped  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  Another  matter  of  im- 
portance in  this  relation  is  the  i)lacing  and  also  the  material 
of  the  cargo  Avith  resi)ect  to  ship  construction.  The  suggestion 
has  been  heard  in  marine  circles  that  the  mystery  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  United  Stales  collier  Cijclnps  may  be  exjilained 
by  unmanageableness  of  cargo  in  A'ery  severe  Aveather.  Thank- 
fully it  is  to  be  recorded  that  the  torpedo  menace  to  ships  has  been 
remoAcd.  But,  for  some  time  1o  come,  (here  Avill  be  danger  from 
drifting  mines,  and  th(>  ordinary  marine  risks  Avill  not  be  set 
aside  by  any  treaty  of  peace." 
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THE   RESURGENCE   OF  THE   AMERICAN  "PRIMITIVES 
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ONE  EVIDENCE  that  America  has  grown  up  artistically 
is,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  we  are  unashamed  of  our 
"primitives,"  altho,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a 
danger  that  the  present  growing  interest  in  early  American  art 
will  become  a  cult,  and  things  weU  and  honorably  buried  be 
dragged  from  merited  obHvion. 
The  republication  in  Boston  of 
Dunlap's  "History  and  Prog- 
ress of  the  Arts  of  Design  in 
the  United  States,"  with  cor- 
rections and  additions  by  Frank 
W.  Bay  ley  and  Charles  E. 
Goodspeed,  makes  accessible 
again  what  contemporary  in- 
formation could  be  gathered  of 
West,  Sully,  Copley  and  the 
Peales,  with  many  others  big 
and  httle.  Many  of  the  men 
treated  in  this  vivacious  vol- 
ume left  work  that  may  still 
be  found  in  some  of  our  muse- 
ums, and  doubtless  also  in  many 
garrets  where  they  have  reposed 
while  we  were  busier  catching 
up  with  the  race  of  modern 
art.  With  the  war  having 
given  a  solar-plexus  blow  to 
modernism  and  set  us  summon- 
ing all  there  is  of  substantial 
guaranty  for  our  intellectual 
history,  art  is  not  likely  to  be 
neglected.  A  recent  sale  of 
pictures  by  the  American  Art 
Association  showed  the  first 
notable  collection  of  primitives 
to  come  upon  the  market,  and 
evidenced  their  collector,  Mr. 
Thomas  B.  Clarke,  as  wise  in 
the  trend  of  the  times.  For- 
tunately, the  pictm-es,  as  Mr. 
Royal  Cortissoz  points  out  in 

the  New  York  Tribune,  reward  the  interest  their  kind  has 
aroused.  This  critic  notes  that  "there  is  a  new  cult  for  the 
earlier  American  artists  which  would  assign  them  to  the  status 
of  great  men."  Mr.  Cortissoz  frankly  acknowledges  that 
"they  were  in  general  nothing  of  the  sort,"  with  "only  one  or 
two  members  of  the  school  rising  to  anything  like  extraordinary 
eminence."  But  he  grants  them  all  to  have  been  "sincere,  and 
they  were  accompUshed  men  who  respected  their  art  and  left 
upon  it  the  stamp  of  dignity  that  would  alone  be  sufficient 
to  commend  our  admiration."  There  is,  then,  no  need  for  us  to 
fall  back  upon  the  deprecating  words  of  Touchstone  and  say, 
"an  ill-favored  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own."  They  have,  too, 
Mr.  Cortissoz  avers,  "the  virtue  of  reflecting  with  truth  and 
something  Uke  elevation  the  spirit  of  their  time."     And — 

"This  latter  point  is  one  to  be  considered  with  some  care.  We 
know  from  the  schools  of  France  and  England  that  the  eighteenth 
century  was  favorable,  in  those  countries  at  all  events,  to 
decorative  and  pictorial  ideals  of  art.  The  gift  of  the  painter, 
to  be  light  and  charming,  to  adorn  life  as  well  as  to  serve  as  its 
mirror,  was  not  simply  permitted  to  exercise  itself  in  Paris  and 


NOT  AN  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  FRENCHWOMAN. 

Though   Mr.    Cortissoz    declares  this  portrait  of  Elizabeth   Byles 

Brown  by   Copley,   an  early  American  painter,   might   have   come 

"straight  out  of  eighteenth-century  France." 


London — it  was  encouraged  so  to  function.  With  us  conditions 
were  different.  The  American  artist  was  expected  to  be  not  so 
much  a  maker  of  pictures  as  a  painter  of  portraits;  he  was  a 
social  necessity  rather  than  a  source  of  luxury,  of  amusement. 
This  fixing  of  his  status,  which  ought  only  to  have  profitably 
intensified    the   discipline  imposed   upon   him,  clipt   the  wings 

of  his  inspiration 

"The  handicap  of  our  pio- 
neers, which  sharply  distin- 
guishes most  of  them  from 
those  masters  abroad  at  whom 
we  have  glanced,  was  a  certain 
narrowing  seriousness.  They 
had  plenty  of  conscience,  and 
so  painted  good  portraits. 
They  lacked,  technically,  the 
impulse,  ihejoie  de  vivre,  which 
comes  to  the  artist  when  he  is 
painting  simply  to  please  him- 
self. If  at  the  foundation  of 
our  school  there  had  been  wide- 
spread in  America  the  habit  of 
painting  pictures  as  well  as  the 
habit  of  painting  portraits  for 
exacting  clients,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  our  development, 
artistically,  would  have  been 
advanced  by  several  genera- 
tions. As  it  was,  we  have  to 
watch  out  in  the  old  historic 
years  for  the  gust  of  person- 
ahty,  the  pressure  of  the  indi- 
vidual force,  which  sometimes 
breaks  the  bounds  of  habit." 

In  addition  to  "sedate 
merits,"  these  men  occasionally 
disclose  talents  of  so  high  an 
order  that  one  is  "wanned  to 
Iheir  austerity,"  says  the  Trib- 
une  writer.  Struggling  some- 
where in  the  back  of  the  ar- 
tist's mind,  he  discerns  "the 
wish  to  paint  not  only  an  im- 
age but  an  impression  of  his 
sitter."     Further: 


"Some  sort  of  a  pictorial  in- 
tention dimmers  up  through  the 
rather  stilted  composition.  One  thinks,  momentarily,  of  some 
of  Zurbaran's  immobile  but  strangely  vitalized  clerics.  What 
is  it  that  keeps  good  master  Earl  from  achieving  the  same 
'magisterial'  effect?  A  certain  naivete,  we  surmise,  a  certain 
want  of  technical  adroitness — and  tradition.  See,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  Copley  immediately  secures  with  both  in  his  odd 
little  fuU  length  of  'James  Tilley,'  which  is  almost  a  miniature, 
and  in  his  pastel  of  'EUzabeth  Byles  Brown,'  a  portrait  that 
might  have  come  straight  out  of  eighteenth-century  France. 
Copley,  in  other  words,  is  the  truly  inspired  artist,  the  artist 
who  goes  in  not  only  for  work  but  for  fun,  to  whom  technique 
is  a  separate  fascination.  He  is  sophisticated  where  Earl  is 
naive.  And,  incidentally,  he  catches  a  gleam  of  that  quality 
which  we  miss  oftener  than  any  other  in  the  art  of  oiu*  pioneers, 
the  quaUty  of  beauty.  The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Brown  is  a  dainty, 
beguiling  thing,  as  fuU  of  grace  and  charm  as  a  drawing  by 
Boucher.  The  miniature  aforesaid  is,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
a  harder,  less  elastic  performance;  but  this,  too,  has  in  it  the 
spirit  of  painter's  painting. 

"That,  of  course,  is  the  spirit  of  our  noblest  founder,  Gilbert 
Stuart,  who  is  represented  here  by  two  fine  portraits.  The 
more  important  of  these,  from  the  historical  point  of  %iew.  is 
naturally  the  'George  Washington,'  and  it  is,  besides,  a  notable 
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specimen  of  Stuart's  deliberate  but  floAving  brusliATork,  his  skill 
in  modeling,  the  luminous  nature  of  his  florid  flesh  tints,  and,  in 
short,  the  qualities  which  lift  him  head  and  shoulders  above  all 
his  countrjanen  in  the  eighteenth  century.  But  for  the  essence 
of  Stuart,  we  would  turn  rather  to  the  'Lawrence  Reid  Yates,' 
with  its  exquisitely  drawn  head  and  face,  and,  even  more,  its 
positively  Whistlerian  grays.  WeU  placed,  too,  is  the  figure 
in  this  canvas,  an  instance  of  the  painter's  participation  in  that 
pictorial  instinct  to  which  we  have  alluded.  From  this,  as 
from  the  Copley  pastel,  there  exhales,  faintly  but  authentically, 
the  atmosphere  of  beauty.  To  the  student  we  would  especially 
point  out  that  this  atmosphere  makes  itself  felt,  wherever  in 
the  exhibition  it  is  asserted,  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  ardor 
with  which  the  artist  gives  himself  up  to  the  genius  of  teclinique. 
It  is  in  the  portraits  that  are,  in  a  word,  well  and  interestingly 
painted  that  we  recognize  the  artists  for  whom  portraiture 
alone  was  not  enough,  who  had 
to  produce  somethinj^  not  only 
acciu"ate  but  beaufiful." 

Readers  of  American  art 
history  remember  the  yarn  of 
Benjamin  West  cUpping  the 
hair  from  the  tail  of  the  house- 
hold cat  to  make  his  first 
paint-brush.  This  tendency  to 
romance  was  likely  freely  in- 
dulged in  early  days,  and  Mr. 
Dunlap  takes  to  task  a  writer 
preceding  himself.  But  the 
controversy  shows  out  of  what 
unlikely  surroundings  came  our 
early  art: 

"'It  is  noteworthy,'  says 
Mr.  Cunningham,  'that  almost 
at  the  same  hour  America  pro- 
duced amid  her  deserts  and 
her  trading  villages  two  dis- 
tinguished painters.  West  and 
Copley,  who,  unknown  to  each 
other,  were  schooling  them- 
selves in  the  rudiments  of  the 
art,  attempting  portraits  of 
their  friends  one  day  and  his- 
torical compositions  the  other; 
studying  nature  from  the 
naked  Apollos  of  the  wilder- 
ness, as  some  one  called  the 
native  warriors;  and  making 
experiments  on  all  manner  of 
colors,  primitive  and  com- 
pound; in  short,  groping 
through  inspiration,  the  right 
way   to   eminence   and   fame.' 

"We  must  strip  this  of  its  romance.  That  these  two  young 
men  found  the  way  to  eminence  and  fame  is  true,  but  not  in  the 
desert  or  the  wilderness.  Colors  were  to  be  found  at  the  color- 
shops,  and  inspiration — Heaven  knows  where!  It  was  by  ex- 
erting their  talents  perseveringly  in  pursuit  of  the  art  they 
loved,  seeking  and  obtaining  information  from  those  who  pre- 
ceded them,  and  never  deviating  from  the  path  which  wisdom 
and  virtue  pointed  out,  that  they  succeeded  and  obtained  their 
reward,  'eminence  and  fame.' 

"We  copy  the  following  from  Mr.  Cunningham:  'I  once 
heard  an  artist  say  that  the  fame  of  a  fine  painter  found  its  way 
to  England  as  early  as  the  year  1760.  No  name  was  mentioned. 
And  this,  he  said,  was  the  more  imprest  upon  his  mind  because 
of  a  painting  of  "a  boy  and  a  tame  squirrc^l,"  which  came  with- 
out any  letter  or  artist's  name  to  one  of  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Academy;  and  when  its  natural  action  and  deep  vivid 
coloring  made  the  academicians  anxious  to  give  it  a  good  place, 
they  were  at  a  loss  what  to  say  about  it  in  the  catalog,  but  from 
the  frame  on  which  it  was  stretched,  being  American  pine,  they 
called  the  work  American.  The  surmise  was  just;  it  was  a 
portrait  by  Copley  of  his  hair-brother,  Harry  Pelham,  and  of 
such  excellence  as  naturally  raised  high  expectations.'" 

The  Royal  Academy  was  not  established  until  1769,  and  so  wo 
are  left  to  accept  the  mere  mistake  in  date  or  doubt  the  whole 
passage.  Dimlap  was  insecure  in  many  of  his  statements  of  fact, 
and  the  new  edition  does  the  great  service  of  setting  him  right. 


THS  AUTHOR  OP  "  HOME,  SWEET  HOME," 

Painted  by  Ceplius  G.  Thompson  when  .lolin  Howard  Payne  was  about 
forty.    He  had  left  his  actor  and  playwright  days  behind  him  by  then. 


DECIDING   ON   BARNARD'S   "LINCOLN" 
WITHOUT   SEEING   IT 

BARNARD'S  "LINCOLN"  has  had  many  defenders  as 
well  as  enemies.  Few  of  them  have  the  gaiety  of  Hem*y 
McBride,  who  writes  on  art  for  the  New  York  Sun. 
Perhaps  the  situation  has  only  just  offered  excuse  for  mirth; 
at  any  rate,  Mr.  McBride  is  hilarious  over  ' '  the  committees, 
academicians,  politicians,  and  diplomats  of  the  United  States" 
who  "have  finally  persuaded  the  committees  and  diplomats  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  that  the  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens 
statue  of  Lincoln  !s  a  better  work  of  art  than  the  George  Grey 
Barnard  statue  of  Lincoln."     The  "comedy"  of  the  situation  is 

so  obviously  Shavian  to  Mr. 
McBride  that  he  makes  a  free 
gift  of  it  to  G.  B.  S.  with  a  few 
giggles  of  his  own  in  making 
the  presentation.  Shaw's  tal- 
ents being  such,  he  needn't 
wait  for  the  actual  arrival  of 
the  two  bronzes  in  England, 
says  Mr.  McBride;  "both  have 
been  accepted,  the  diplomats 
only  certifying  that  the  gentle- 
manly Lincoln  is  the  better 
for  London  and  that  the  labor- 
ing man's  Lincoln  will  do  for 
Birmingham  or  some  other 
sordid  city  that  is  just  off  the 
beat  of  American  toxu-ists." 
Mr.  McBride  has  no  more 
doubts  of  Shaw  than  the  judges 
of  the  Barnard  "Lincoln"  had 
of  the  statue  they  had  never 
seen: 

"Mr.  Shaw  has  shown  clear- 
Ijr  in  times  past  such  an  un- 
usual grasp  of  American  politi- 
cal situations  without  haAing 
had  to  study  them  on  the  spot 
and  has  always  had  such  an 
octenlt  feeling  for  the  workings 
of  committees  that  it  will  be 
easy  for  him  to  get  the  requisite 
material  for  his  article  from 
the  array  of  photographs  that 
both  comrpittees  have  pro- 
vided; Mr.  Barnard  having  a  committee,  too.  In  former  periods 
people  used  to  feel  a  certain  delicacy  about  judging  works  of 
art,  particularly  sculpture,  from  photogaphs,  but  ever  since 
Mr.  Bernard  Berenson  began  to  make  such  a  good  living  by 
decisions  founded  upon  comparisons  of  photographs  the  feeling 
has  lessened,  if  it  has  not  been  dissipated. 

"One  suspects,  indeed,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  now 
judge  their  sculptors  in  no  other  way.  Certainly  the  bulk  of 
the  present  disputants  base  their  clamorous  arguments  solely 
upon  the  amusingly  doctored  up  photographs.  Mr.  Shaw,  of 
course,  is  far  too  experienced  to  mi.sread  photographs,  but  in 
his  case,  even  if  he  does  arrive,  which  is  not  unlikely,  at  finding 
all  the  arguments  hollow,  and  both  the  Lincolns  inadequate,  it 
will  at  least  have  given  him  an  opportiinity,  always  welcome,  of 
firing  off  some  novel  Lincoln  talk,  of  g(>n(Talizing  upon  the  \a\\w 
of  the  likeness  in  portraits,  and  finally  as  to  whether  the  children 
of  great  men  are  to  be  accepted  as  infallible  judges  of  their 
parents.     You  see  there  is  no  lack  of  matter  for  the  satirist. 

"When  the  Barnard  Lincoln  row  was  at  its  height  The  Sun 
printed  a  few  pen-portraits  of  Lincoln  by  contemporaries, 
among  the  be,st  of  which,  or  at  least  most  sympatlutic  of  which, 
were  tliose  of  Walt  Whitman.  But  Walt's  views  were  not 
considered  by  the  academicians.  What  academy  ever  could 
consider  Walt?" 

So  Mr.  McBride  turns  to  another  authority  that  even  acadi^ 
micians  wouldn't   dare   sniff   at.     Since  he  had  a  Presidential 
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ancestr\'  to  back  him,  the  new  authority,  Mr.  Henry  Adams, 
sniffed  to  his  heart's  content: 

"Now  that  the  affair  is  settled,  in  the  eyes  of  pohticians,  there 
will  be  no  harm  in  quoting  from  another  contemporary,  the  late 
Henry  Adams,  whose  recent  and  posthumous  autobiography  is 
making  others  than  academicians  blink.  Adams,  if  you  please, 
was  a  friend  of  Saint  Gaudens;  his  intimate.  He  wrote,  the 
'he'  in  the  excerpt  being  Adams: 

"'He  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  but  once;  at  the  melancholy  function 
called  an  inaugural  ball.     Of  course  he  looked  anxiously  for  a 


A  PORTRAIT  BY  THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE  TELEGRAPH. 

George  W.  King,  here  shown,  was  a  friend  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse, 
and  aided  the  latter  with  financial   assistance  to  perfecting  the  tele- 
graph.   Morse  was  a  portrait-painter,  and  almost  his  last  work  in 
art  was  this  portrait  of  his  friend. 


sign  of  character.  He  saw  a  long,  awkward  figure;  a  plain, 
plowed  face;  a  mind,  absent  in  part,  and  in  part  evidently 
worried  by  white  kid  gloves;  features  that  exprest  neither  self- 
satisfaction  nor  any  other  familiar  Americanism,  but  rather  the 
same  painful  sense  of  becoming  educated  and  of  needing  educa- 
tion that  tormented  a  private  secretary ;  above  all,  a  lack  of  ap- 
parent force.  Any  private  secretary  in  the-  least  fit  for  his 
business  would  have  thought,  as  Adams  did,  that  no  man  living 
needed  so  much  education  as  the  new  President,  but  that  all 
the  education  he  could  get  would  not  be  enough.' 

"The  above  is  not  cruel,  simply  cool.  Mr.  Adams  was  not 
only  a  Bostonian,  but  a  descendant  of  Presidents,  and  from  child- 
hood he  judged  them  dispassionately.  Since  he  is  to  be  the 
Machiavelli,  the  Horace  Walpole,  and  possibly  even  the  Samuel 
Butler  of  our  future,  be  assured  that  his  glance  at  the  white 
kid  gloves  will  slide  into  foot-notes  in  all  the  American  histories 
that  will  be  written,  altho  his  own  history  is  so  extraordinarily 
up  to  the  minute  that  no  histories  now  appear  to  be  required 
for  the  next  thirty  years  at  least." 

Adams  discovered  that  there  was  more  to  be  considered  in 
Lincoln  than  kid  gloves  when  he  went  to  London  as  secretary 
to  his  father,  then  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  and 
found  English  society  so  hostile  to  Lincoln,  but,  adds  Mr. 
McBride,  "there  is  no  hint  that  either  he  or  Enghsh  society  ever 
forgot  the  kid  gloves": 

"In  truth,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  a  kid-glove  President. 
So,  doubtless,  there  wall  be  considerable  English  trepidation 
when  they  shall  be  compelled  to  choose  between  the  lanky, 


shuffling,  mildly  refined  Lincoln  of  Saint  Gaudens  and  the 
more  forceful  but  evangelical  Lincoln  of  Barnard.  But  I  am 
forgetting — the  committees  have  chosen  for  them." 

By  cable  we  learn  that  the  Manchester  Guardian,  hearing 
that  its  home  city  has  a  prospect  of  getting  the  Barnard  "Lin- 
coln," does  not  turn  away  coldly: 

"The  Barnard  statue  is  anything  but  conventional,  and  to 
those  accustomed  to  th^  sentimentaUsm  which  marks  most  of 
the  statues  in  our  squares  and  buildings  it  comes  as  something 
of  a  shock.  Rather  than  refine  one  feature  of  a  man  who  was 
rough-hewn  in  every  hmb  and  Uneament,  the  sculptor  almost 
fiercely  thrusts  forward  the  clumsiness  and  disproportion  of 
Lincoln's  figure,  as  tho  to  say,  'Here  is  a  man  who  needs  no  senti- 
mental treatment.' 

"If  the  statue  comes,  as  we  hope  and  believe  it  will,  to  Man- 
chester, it  will  be  one  of  the  few  in  the  city  of  first-rate  interest 
to  aU  who  care  for  sincerity  in  art  and  will  be  an  object  for  a 
pilgrimage  by  Americans  for  all  time  to  come. 

"  Nothing  could  more  fitly  mark  the  historic  connection  of  this 
city  with  America;  nothing  could  better  recall  that  great,  self- 
sacrificing  compliment  to  the  Civil  War  which  Americans  will 
never  forget,  when  the  Lancashire  operatives  were  content  to 
go  hungry  that  America  might  be  united  and  free." 


A  DISILLUSIONED   GERMAN   PROFESSOR 

NOVEMBER  11  WAS  A  SAD  BIRTHDAY  for  Pro- 
fessor Hans  Delbriick,  of  the  University  of  B^rhn. 
At  seventy  years  of  age  he  had  to  witness  the  signing 
of  his  country's  surrender  and  to  set  about  composing  his  own 
confession  of  defeat.  To  the  London  Times,  which  translates 
paragraphs  from  his  article  in  the  December  number  of  the 
Preussische  Jahrbilcher,  "he  gives  us  an  obviously  sincere  pictm-e 
of  the  vaUey  of  depression  into  which  such  intellectuals  as  he 
have  suddenly  been  plunged — all  their  beUef  in  the  continuity 
of  Prussian  history  and  their  growing  devotion  to  German 
Imperialism  now  lying  shattered."  "To  judge  Professor  Del- 
briick's  admissions,"  says  The  Times,  editorially,  "it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  belongs  to  the  fine  flower  of  Kultur.  If  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin  could  be  so  long  and  so 
effectively  hoodwinked  by  the  governing  class  as  he  declares 
himself  to  have  been,  what  must  have  been  the  creduhty  of  less 
enlightened  Germans?"  The  Professor  begins  by  admitting 
that  he  was  entirely  wrong  about  the  prospects  of  the  war: 

"What  mistakes  I  have  made!  Bad  tho  things  were  a  month 
ago,  I  would  not  abandon  the  hope  that  our  front,  altho  already 
yielding,  would  hold,  and  would  wring  from  ova  enemies  an 
armistice  that  would  cover  our  frontiers,  while  in  Germany  the 
development  toward  democracy,  long  prepared  as  it  was,  would 
be  accomplished  without  a  violent  breach  with  the  past,  and 
without  the  sacrifice  of  the  traditional  pohtieal  forms.  Our 
hope  has  deceived  us;  our  pride  is  broken.  I  imagined  that  I 
saw  clearer  and  further  than  others  when,  with  all  confidence 
in  om*  miUtary  strength,  I  constantly  advised  political  modera- 
tion. Could  such  moderation  have  saved  us  from  such  a  catas- 
trophe? This  much  is  certain — that  I  greatly  underestimated 
the  internal  dissolution  of  our  strength  and  the  shattering  of  our 
once  so  firm  political  structure.  ...  Of  a  truth  I  never  fore- 
saw such  a  result,  even  in  the  dark  hours  and  gloomy  anticipa- 
tions which  often  came  over  me." 

Delbriick  claims  with  what  The  Times  allows  as  "some 
justice"  that  he  has  never  been  an  extreme  chau\anist,  and 
confesses  that  he  has  often  "wTitten  with  more  confidence 
than  he  felt  in  his  heart."  Also  the  censor  took  him  in  hand,  he 
reveals,  and  allowed  him  only  to  mention  British  and  American 
statistics  of  ship-construction  on  condition  that  he  said  they 
could  not  be  true.  The  German  Supreme  Command  forbade 
him  to  publish  the  figures  of  transports  of  American  troops  to 
France  up  to  last  June,  on  the  ground  that  in  their  opinion 
"Mr.  Baker's  report  was  nothing  but  American  bluff  intended 
to  deceive  the  Germans."  The  figures  were  read  by  the 
Professor  in  the  London    Times,  and   the  incident  furnishes  a 
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side-light  on  the  reiterated  German  statement  that  London 
papers  could  be  freely  read  in  Germany.  Delbriick  seems  like 
a  wanderer  in  a  maze: 

"What  shall  one  say  about  this?  Was  it  really  necessary  to 
keep  such  facts  from  the  German  people  in  order  to  maintain 
its  spirit?  Or  did  the  Supreme  Command  really  not  know  at  the 
end  of  July  that  it  had  to  deal  with  an  immense  American  army? 
The  turn  in  our  fortunes  began  with  the  collapse  of  our  attack 
on  Reims  and  the  successful  advance  of  the  French  north  of  the 
Marne.  According  to  certain  observations  which  had  been  com- 
municated to  me,  Ludendorff  had  then  already  become  very 
uncertain  at  heart.  Nevertheless,  he  and  Herr  von  Hintze 
[Foreign  Secretary]  during  the  next  nine  weeks  did  nothing  to 
ease  our  position  politically — until,  on  September  29,  Luden- 
dorff collapsed  and  completed  our  defeat  by  the  offer  of  an 
armistice." 

He  finds  some  comfort  in  his  beUef  that  up  to  the  time  of 
the  March  offensive  the  Army  was  as  good  as  ever.  The  1918 
campaign  he  regards  as  "a  pure  mihtary  gamble  which  broke 
the  Army's  spirit."  "The  enemy  realized  his  mihtary  ad- 
vantage; and  now  came  the  most  terrible  thing.  Before  the 
negotiations,  intentionally  prolonged  by  the  enemy,  had  reached 
their  conclusion,  the  Soeiahst  party  took  it  upon  itself  to  over- 
throw the  Government  and  to  make  Germany  defenseless  at 
this  moment."     The  Times  abbreviates  him  further: 

"Delbriick  blames  the  SociaUsts,  but  admits  that  they  have 
a  right  to  power  because  they  are  the  only  people  who  have 
proved  right  about  the  war.  For  the  rest,  he  makes  a  number 
of  interesting  observations.  He  emphasizes  the  collapse  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Army,  instead  of  attributing  everything  to  the 
collapse  of  the  Navy,  and  says  that  the  military  system  broke 
down  at  the  point  of  union  between  the  standing  army  and  the 
new  recruits;  the  'people  in  arms'  rebelled  against  the  pro- 
fessional corps  of  officers. 

"Delbriick  blames  the  Kaiser,  not  for  being  too  autocratic, 
but  for  being  too  weak.  His  first  great  sin  of  weakness  was  his 
failure  to  uphold  Bethmann-Hollweg;  his  second  was  his  flight. 
Delbriick' s  own  advice  about  the  dynasty  was  that,  'as  the 
Crown  Prince  enjoys  no  prestige  and  no  sympathy,'  and  as  the 
succession  of  the  Crown  Prince's  young  son,  with  one  of  the 
Crown  Prince's  brothers  as  Regent,  would  be  quite  impracticable, 
the  Kaiser  should  appoint  Prince  Maximilian  Regent  and  leave 
a  National  Assembly  complete  freedom  to  determine  the  future 
form  of  state.  When  the  Kaiser  simply  fled,  all  was  lost, 
because  the  troops  would  neither  fight  nor  obey.  Delbriick 
makes  some  interesting  notes  on  the  Berlin  revolution.  He 
shows  that  the  published  stories  about  Royalist  officers  in 
underground  passages  and  firing  from  public  buildings  were 
sheer  fiction;  there  are  no  underground  passages,  and  nobody 
was  ever  discovered  in  buildings  from  which  shots  were  said 
to  have  been  fired." 

The  futm-e  is  naturally  filled  with  foreboding  for  the  aged 
professor,  .who  regards  it  with  the  utmost  sadness.  He  thinks 
that  there  will  be  more  parties  than  ever  in  the  new  Germany. 
He  seems  to  beheve  that  German-Austria  will  return  to  Ger- 
many, but  he  sees  that  one  result  of  this  will  be  a  break-up  of 
Prussia  into  her  constituent  provinces.  He  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  Germany  wiU  be  forced  into  economic  Socialism.  He  sees 
that  there  will  be  more  women  voters  than  men.  He  says  that 
all  Germans  must  hope  against  hope  that  this  is  for  Germany 
the  plowing-time  and  that  the  harvest  will  yet  come.  Then  he 
concludes : 

"Why,  however,  should  we  not  admit  that  this  faith  is  still 
overshadowed  by  dark  forebodings?  What  if  the  age  of  high 
intellectual  culture  were  now  going  to  its  end?  What  if  we  are 
closing  an  epoch,  as  antiquity  ended,  in  the  migration  of  the 
peoples?  What  if  the  striving  for  a  new  order  ends  in  anarchy, 
and  anarchy  in  barbarism?  Rome  of  old  was  governed  by  a 
highly  educated  aristocracy,  whose  place  was  then  taken  by  the 
new  aristscracy  of  warriors  in  ])earskins.  Then  reading  and 
writing  became  an  affair  for  parsons — nothing  for  empc^rors 
and  kings,  dukes,  counts,  and  knights.  What  if  we  also  are 
approaching  times  in  which  power  will  pass  into  the  hands  not 
of  the  illiterate,  but,  still  worse,  of  the  half-educated?  Is  Ger- 
many destined  to  disappear  from  the  ranks  of  the  Great  Powers 


and  to  continue  as  an  unpolitical  /CwZ/ur-people?  Has  Bis- 
marck's work  really  been  destroyed  forever?  Has  the  league  of 
nations  a  future,  and  is  the  conception  of  Great  Power  dying? 
Mere  questions;  but  can  one  to-day  close  a  pohtical  essay 
otherwise  than  with  questions?" 

Surveying  all  these  confessions.  The  Times  sees  a  "real  pathos" 
in  "a  man  eminent  in  aU  lands  for  his  attainments  compelled 
to  recant  the  opinions  of  his  working  life  at  seventy  years  of 
age,"  but  it  rejoins: 

"It  was  the  overweening   German   arrogance  which  misled 


A  PORTRAIT  THAT  IS  "THE  ESSENCE  OF  STUART." 
The  best  art  of  the  painter  of  George  Washington  and  other  Ameri- 
can wortliies  is  seen  in  tliis    "exquisitely  drawn"   head  of  Lawrence 
Reid   Yates,  which  has  strong  qualities  now  called   "  Whistlerian." 


this  highly  trained  intellect,  both  on  the  war  and  on  the  internal 
position.  This  is  the  more  instructive  because  Professor  Del- 
briick claims  to  be  a  'Moderate,'  and  because  on  some  points — as, 
for  example,  the  retention  of  the  Belgian  coast — he  was,  in  fact, 
opposed  to  the  ultra-' militarist'  policy.  His  moderation, 
however,  was  strictly  limited,  as  may  be  gaged  by  his  zeal  for 
the  creation  of  a  'German  India'  in  Africa,  which  he  insisted 
must  include  not  only  the  Belgian  and  the  French  Kongo,  but 
also  'the  rich  surrounding  lands  now  in  English  possession' 
— unless,  indeed,  Germany  should  prefer  to  turn  her  thoughts 
'to  Farther  India  or  Cochin  China.'  Dreams  of  that  kind  are 
passed  and  gone  for  the  present,  but  we  are  far  from  certain 
that  the  spirit  which  inspired  them  in  the  minds  of  even  'mod- 
erate' German  'intellectuals'  is  finally  laid.  They  are  grievous- 
ly deprest  because  their  'proud  Army'  has  had  to  sign  an 
armistice  which,  as  the  Professor  remarks,  'comes  near  to  a 
capitulation.'  But  we  shall  want  proofs,  very  differ(>nt  from 
those  afforded  by  magazine  articles,  before  we  are  convinced  that 
the  German  people  have  abandoned  their  hereditary  arrogance, 
and  have  realized  that  they  are  not  the  born  superiors  of  other 
races.  The  picture  of  the  future  which  Herr  Delbriick  draws  is 
somber  in  the  extreme,  and  among  the  worst  of  his  fears — second 
onl,v  to  his  alarm  at  the  possible  reign  of  the  half -educated — is  the 
dread  lest  'Bismarck's  work  has  really  bi>en  d(>stroyed  for- 
ever.' Without  large  qualification  it  is  not  a  godly  fear;  it 
savors  of  the  old  Adam,  not  of  that  conversion  of  heart  which 
is  the  first  condition  for  the  confidence  of  other  nations  in 
Germany.  The  final  and  utter  destruction  of  that  large  part  of 
Bismarck's  work  which  lay  in  the  establishment  of  the  military 
domination  of  Prussia  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  world." 


A  PREACHER   ADOPTED   BY  THE   MARINES 


WITH  THREE  NOTABLE  MILITARY  HONORS, 
not  the  most  important  of  which  he  seems  to  count 
his  Croix  de  Guerre  with  a  star  for  "extraordinary 
heroism  in  action,"  Dr.  John  H.  Clifford,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
has  returned  to  recover  from  his  wounds,  and  incidentally  to 
teU  of  at  least  one  successful  mixture  of  re-  '^__ 
Ugion  and  Yankee  fighting  men.  The  crux 
of  the  matter  may  have  beerf  that  Dr.  CUfford 
was  a  first-rate  fighting  man  himself.  ' '  Doc 
of  the  Fifth,"  as  he  was  known  in  the  hard- 
fighting,  not  overly  religious  regiment  of 
marines  to  which  he  was  attached,  was 
given  a  chilly  welcome  by  his  future  adopters; 
they  weren't  particularly  interested  in  re- 
ligion "in  that  neck  of  the  Avoods";  and  Dr. 
CUfford  received  what  he  considers  his  finest 
"honor"  when  they  adopted  him,  "rehgion 
and  all,"  in  a  way  as  unusual  as  it  w^s  effec- 
tive. As  a  final  honorable  distinction,  he 
brings  back  a  shrapnel  wound  in  the  left 
shoulder,  received  while  going  "over  the  top" 
with  his  regiment. 

The  New  York  newspapers,  on  Dr.  Clif- 
ford's arrival  from  Emjppe,  promptly  placed 
him  on  the  list  of  "fighting  parsons."  The 
New  York  Globe  introduces  him  with  a  brief 
account  of  his  ahtecedents,  and  follows  with 
an  interview  that  sheds  much  light  on  the 
present  vexed  questions  of  religion,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  and  the  soldier: 

"Dr.  Clifford  was  born  in  England  fifty- 
one  years  ago,  is  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and 
came  to  this  country  while  a  young  man. 
He  spent  seven  years  in,  missionary  work 
among  the  lepers  of  Java,  and  later  among 
the  natives  of  Jamaica  and  the  West  Indies. 
At  the  time  he  entered  'Y'  work  he  was 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 

"He  was  first  stationed  at  Camp  Tra\as, 
and  when  he  arrived  in  Paris  was  attached  to 
the  Fifth  Regiment  of  Marines.  'But  you 
know  what  the  marines  are  called,  don't 
you?'  said  Dr.  Clifford.  '"Leathernecks." 
And  they  showed  me  decidedly  that  they  didn't 
want  any  preachers  around  their  part  of  the 
woods.  In  fact,  they  gave  me  the  cold  shoul- 
der so  absolutely  that  I  felt  terribly  dis- 
couraged, but  I  finally  decided  I'd  get  next 
to  them,  so  I  went  on  aU  their  hikes,  did  all 
the  hard  things  possible  that  they  were  sup- 
posed to  do,  and  never  mentioned  God, 
prayer,  or  religion.  And  I  didn't  pull  a  long 
face  when  they  swore,  either,  which,  you'll 
have  to  admit,  the  marines  can  do  a  little  bit 
better  than  any  other  part  of  the  United  States 
fighting-machi  ne . 

"'Well,  at  the  end  of  the  first  three  weeks,  just  when  I  was 
feeling  bluer  than  ever,  one  of  them  came  to  me  one  day  and 
asked  for  my  coat.  I  gave  it  to  him,  but  I  couldn't  help  being 
puzzled.  But  think  of  it;  when  that  coat  was  returned  to  me, 
they  had  sewed  the  marine  buttons  on  and  the  emblem  of  the 
marines  also.  Believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  Avas  the  proudest 
man  in  France,  for  that  meant  that  they  had  actualh'  adopted 
me — religion  and  all. 

"'We  had  men  of  all  religions  and  no  religion  in  our  regiment. 


A  PREACHER  WHO  WENT 
OVER   THE   TOP. 

Rev.  John  H.  Clifford,  Avho  helped 

rescue  Col.  Catlin,  of  the  Marines, 

at  Chateau-Thierry   as  an   aside 

from  his  Y.  M.  C.  A.  duties. 


and  I  never  mentioned  church,  prayer,  or  anything  remotely  sug- 
gesting such  a  thing.  I  let  the  men  ask  for  services  when  they 
felt  that  they  needed  them,  and  they  Avould  ask,  too.  I  recall  m 
one  little  East-Side  Jew  who  came  to  me  just  before  we  went  ^ 
over  the  top  one  day  and  asked  if  we  could  have  a  prayer-meeting. 
"'I  carried  a  supply  of  rosaries  with  me,  for  the  Catholics 
Avould  often  lose  their  own  in  the  advance 
and  I  felt  that  they  would  feel  better  to  know 
that  they  could  alwaj's  get  a  new  one. 

"'I  want  to  speak  of  the  utter  unselfish- 
ness of  these  men.  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  to 
prove  it,  a  little  incident  that  makes  me 
ashamed  of  myself.  It  was  during  the  heavy 
fighting  around  Verdun  and  we  had  just 
come  out  of  the  trenches  and  into  rest  billets 
in  a  little  A^llage  called  Etain.  I  had  just  J 
received  a  consignment  of  tAvelve  towels,  altho  " 
the  supply  was  Umited.  These  towels  were 
not  for  free  distribution,  so  I  sold  them  to  the 
boys,  paying  for  tAvo  for  mj'self. 

" '  Perhaps  you  can  realize  just  how  badly 
the  toAvels  were  needed  when  I  mention  the 
fact  that  none  of  us  had  a  chance  to  wash  for 
seven  days,  and  as  for  a  bath,  well,  that  Avas 
so  far  back  Ave  had  forgotten  Avhat  it  was. 

'"In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  the 
toAvels  Avere  all  sold,  and  when  the  next  batch 
of  boys  came  in  for  towels  I  told  them  they 
Avere  all  gone.  They  took  it  good-naturedly 
and  Avent  on,  altho  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
rather  conscience-stricken  about  those  towels 
of  mine. 

"'But  I  closed  up  the  canteen  and  started 
out,  and  presently  met  a  boy  who  yelled  out: 
"Say,  Doc,  got  any  toAvels?"  I  said:  "No, 
boy,  I'm  sorry,  but  I  sold  the  last  one."  Just 
then  another  boy  came  up  and  said  to  him, 
"Say,  you  got  any  makin's?"  The  first  chap 
drcAv  out  a  tobacco-sack  with  barely  enough 
to  fill  one  cigaret  and  gave  it  to  him  gladly. 
He  took  it  absent-mindedly,  filled  his  paper, 
and  started  to  smoke,  Avhen  he  suddenly 
noted  the  empty  condition  of  the  sack,  and 
he  flushed  and  apologized,  trjang  to  make  the 
other  take  the  cigaret. 

"'Well.  I  got  such  a  lesson  right  then  and 
there  that  I  sneaked  back  to  the  canteen  and 
brought  out  both  of  those  towels  and  sold 
them  to  the  first  two  boys  who  came  in. 
And  I  want  to  say  that  if  old  St.  Peter  stood 
at  the  gate  when  the  marines  were  falling  so 
thick  and  fast  there  at  Chateau-Thierry  I  am 
sure  he  thrcAV  the  gate  wide  open  and  wel- 
comed them  in.'" 

One  of  the  reporters  assisting  in  the  inter- 
view brought  up  the  matter  of  the  coveted 
little  French  War  Cross,  chief  A-isible  sign 
that  "Doc  of  the  Fifth"  had  been  consorting 
Avith  danger  "oA'er  there,"  but  the  "Y"  man 
put  off  all  questions  with  the  quiet  assurance 
that  "The  men  every  day  and  everA-  hour 
did  brave  things  that  they  were  never  deco- 
rated for,  and  for  the  httle  commonplace  thing  that  I  did  it 
makes  me  feel  ashamed."  As  he  could  not  be  induced  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  exploit  that  brought  him  the  highest  honors  of  the 
war,  the  interviewers  "had  to  depend  on  a  person  famiUar  with 
the  facts."  The  New  York  Evening  Suii  relates  the  incident, 
which  we  giA^e  here  supplementary  to  an  earlier  version  printed 
in  our  issue  of  December  28: 
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"It  was  at  Chateau-Thierry,  at  the  battle  known  as  that  of 
the  Bois  de  Belleau,  that  he  aided  in  rescuing  Colonel  Catlin. 
As  he  was  leaving  a  dressing-station  on  the  morning  of  June  8, 
last,  word  came  that  Colonel  Catlin  was  lying  seriously  wounded 
in  the  front-line  trenches. 

"Calling  to  a  'corporal  to  aid  him,  he  seized  a  stretcher  and, 
accompanied  by  Major  Farwell,  a  surgeon  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
they  finally  reached  Colonel  Catlin.  For  two  hours  they  lay  in 
the  front-line  trenches,  unable  to  make  a  start  back  on  account 
of  the  intense  shell-fire.  Finally,  they  decided  that  to  save  the 
officer's  hfe  they  must  go  back,  and  accomplished  their  return 
journey  by  only  what  seems  to  be  a  miracle. 

"The  decoration  of  the  Croix  de  Guerre  was  sent  to  Paris  while 
Mr.  Clifford  was  recovering  from  his  wounds  received  the  same 
night  that  he  aided  in  the  rescue  of  Colonel  Catlin.  He  was  sent 
to  a  base  hospital  in  England,  owing  to  the  serious  nature  of  his 
disability,  and  received  his  honor  upon  his  return,  July  17. 

"Besides  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  Mr.  Clifford  was  also  presented 
with  the  Lorraine  Cross  by  a  French  commanding  officer,  who 
witnessed  him  one  day  as  he  accompanied  his  'boys'  in  an 
attack.  The  sight  of  a  civilian  going  'over  the  top'  so  stirred 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  officer  and  his  staff  that  he  was 
presented  with  the  decoration  upon  his  return  to  his  lines." 


THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  VIEWED   AT  THE   FRONT 

RETURNING  SOLDIERS  have  dropt  enough  criticism 
of  the  workings  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  make  a  drastic 
■  investigation  necessary.  Dr.  Mott  has  promised  this, 
but  before  his  report  appears,  a  long  letter  from  the  front,  written 
by  Edwin  L.  James  to  the  New  York  Times,  sheds  much  light  on 
the  vexed  question.  His  letter  is  dated  from  Coblenz  and  he 
reports  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  the  Finance  Chairman  of  the 
organization,  on  the  ground  with  money  to  spend,  but  also  with 
an  anxious  heart  over  the  dissatisfaction  with  earlier  dis- 
bursements. He  has  been  told,  says  Mr.  James,  "that  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  chock-full  of  good  in- 
tentions, but  that  its  career  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  had  been  lavishly  mismanaged."  Mr.  James  divides 
this  charge  into  three  parts:  "First,  mismanagement  of  can- 
teens; secondly,  unfortunate  selection  of  much  of  its  personnel 
and,  thirdly,  overmuch  care  for  the  moral  welfare  of  the  American 
dough-boy."  In  an  article  published  in  The  Literary  Digest 
on  November  23,  we  gave  long  extracts  from  a  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  setting  forth  some  of  the  reasons  why  its 
policy  was  necessarily  different  from  the  "Everything  free" 
plan  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  Mr.  James  presents  the  same 
fundamental  facts  with  the  added  color  of  the  soldiers'  reactions: 

"It  is  idle  to  try  to  express  in  a  few  words  what  has  been  the 
matter  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Its  present  unpopularity  is  an 
outgrowth  of  many  factors.  If  I  were  asked  to  set  forth  the 
biggest  factors  in  making  the  unpleasant  reputation  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  now  has  over  here  I  would  say,  first,  management  of  can- 
teens; secondly,  unfortunate  selection  of  much  of  its  personnel, 
and  thirdly,  overmuch  care  for  the  moral  welfare  of  the  American 
dough-boy. 

''Let  us  take  the  matter  of  canteens.  Of  course,  it  is  true 
that  the  Army  asked  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  take  over  the  canteens. 
Disregarding  opinions  as  to  the  wisdom  of  that  procedure,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  found  itself  with  the  canteen  job  on  its  hands.  In 
accepting  that  job  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  made  its  big  mistake.  And 
this  is  why  the  dough-boy  Jias  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  he  should  pay  fancy  prices  at  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen  when 
he  has  read  of  millions  given  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  by  his  folk 
back  home. 

"For  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  it  was  and  is  unfortunate  that  the 
dough-boy  is  not  endowed  with  a  judicial  temperament.  Were 
he  so  endowed  he  would  doubtless  weigh  carefully  (hat  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  to  pay  big  shipping  freights,  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
had  to  pay  rents,  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  to  pay  many  salaries, 
bigger  than  the  dough-boy  got  for  fighting  Uncle  Sam's  battles. 
He  would  consider  all  these  things — if  he  had  the  judicial  tem- 
perament.    But  not  having  it,  ho  has  said: 

'Wh"y  the  deuce  should  we  have  to  pay  big  prices  for  those 
things  when  the  money  was  given  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.?' 

"Now  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sets  forth  persistently  that  nowhere 


in  its  publicity  campaign  did  it  say  that  it  was  going  to  use 
money  raised  to  give  things  to  dough-boys.  Yet  the  con- 
clusion seems  justified  that  it  did  not  set  forth  plainly  enough 
that  things  were  to  be  sold  to  dough-boys,  because  in  countless 
letters  from  home  dough-boys  were  told  of  how  parents  and 
friends  had  given  money  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  so  that  canteen  sup- 
plies would  go  quickly  and  freely  to  fighting  men. 

"Judging  by  this  net  result,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  drive  pub- 
licity was  not  well  managed  in  that  it  left  a  wrong  impression 
in  certain  quarters. 

"The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  not  alone  in  this  mistake.  The  Red 
Cross  also  made  it  in  its  posters  showing  a  beautiful  Red-Cross 
nurse  lifting  a  wounded  soldier  from  the  field  of  battle  to  her 
protecting  breast.  Now,  the  dough-boy  knows  perfectly  weU  that 
no  Red-Cross  nurse  lifts  wounded  soldiers  from  the  field  of 
battle,  that  a  wounded  man  never  sees  a  Red-Cross  nurse  until 
he  gets  back  to  some  evacuation  or  base  hospital.  And  that  self- 
same poster  in  the  hands  of  soldiers  has  hurt  the  Red  Cross 
seriously.     But  that  is  beside  discussing  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteens. 

"It  is  well  known  and  admitted  now  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
that  it  made  a  mistake  at  first  by  charging  too  high  prices  at 
canteens..  It  made  the  mistake  of  buying  cigarets  from  an 
army  commissary  and  taking  them  across  the  street  to  a  canteen 
and  charging  twice  what  was  paid  at  the  commissary.  When 
it  cut  its  prices  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hoped  that  criticism  of  its  can- 
teens would  cease,  but  it  did  not. 

"I  think  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  an  organization  is  entitled  to  a 
lot  of  sympathy  over  this  canteen  question.  The  Army  expected 
that  it  would  charge  at  canteen  prices,  and  that  was  natural. 
But  it  was  dealing  with  a  condition  and  not  with  a  theory." 

Transportation  difficulties  naturally  affected  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
as  its  supplies  would  have  to  give  precedence  to  food  and  am- 
munition for  the  troops,  but  the  disappointed  dough-boy  was 
not  apt  to  reason  much  about  the  matter,  and  "some  soldiers 
branded  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  no  good  when  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  could 
not  help  itself."  The  question  of  personnel  links  up  with  the 
canteen  question  because  much  of  the  dissatisfaction  with 
canteens  came  from  the  unwise  administration  of  them.  Great 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  personnel  in  the  last 
few  months,  reports  Mr.  James,  saying  also  that  "Mr.  Perking 
points  out  that  in  the  beginning  a  great  many  men  had  to  be 
found  quickly  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  all  good  men."    Going  on: 

"I  agree  with  Mr.  Perkins  that  that  statement  is  probably 
true,  but  its  being  true  by  no  means  changes  the  fact  that  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  some  men  over  here  who  should  have  staj^ed 
home  and  conducted  pink  teas,  made  Chautauqua  speeches,  or,  in 
some  instances,  kept  on  driving  trucks. 

"The  greatest  damage  was  done  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  by  those 
hundreds  of  secretaries  who  maintained  a  condescending  at- 
titude toward  the  soldiers  and  whose  every  act  was  done  as  a 
favor  to  the  American  fighting  men.  It  is  mighty  hard  to  set 
down  in  a  few  words  just  what  this  situation  was.  In  its  net 
effect  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  one  silly  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man 
would  counteract  the  good  work  of  a  dozen  capable  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
men. 

"But  let  us  take  an  instance  I  witnessed  of  four  dough-boys 
who  walked  five  and  a  half  kilometers  in  the  rain  to  buy  some 
cigarets  from  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen  and  got  there  ten  minutes 
after  six  o'clock,  six  being  closing  time  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
man.  He  refused  to  sell  them  cigarets  because  it  was  after 
hours  and  they  had  to  walk  back  five  and  a  half  kilometers — 
eleven  kilometers  (seven  miles)  in  all — -in  the  rain  and  without 
their  cigarets.  Those  lads  were  sore  and  their  comrades  to 
whom  they  reported  were  sore. 

"I  have  seen  dozens  of  times  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  refuse  to  sell 
matches  to  soldiers  because  they  did  not  have  the  right  change 
and  he  did  not  have  it.  I  once  asked  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  why 
he  did  not  just  give  some  soldiers  three  cents'  worth  of  matches. 
He  replied  that  if  he  did  he  would  have  to  make  it  up  out  of  his 
salary,  and  he  could  not  do  that. 

"There  was  another  instance  of  a  battalion  marching  back 
from  the  front  line,  and  because  it  was  raining  and  dark  the 
men  did  not  reach  their  billeting  area  until  eleven  o'clock.  Now 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  closed  up  at  ten  o'clock,  and  when  soldiers, 
wet  and  tired  and  cold,  asked  for  some  hot  coffee  tliis  Y.  M.  C  A. 
man  refused  to  get  up  and  serve  it.  With  that  battalion  was  a 
former  college  football  star.  He  hfts  one  eye  and  was  a  big 
advertising  man  in  New  York  before  the  war. 

"He  found  that  Y.  JNI.  C.  A.  secretary  and  told  him  if  he  didn't 
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turn  out  and  make  that  coffee  quickly  he  would  have  his  block 
knocked  off.  The  tired  battalion  got  its  coffee  and  registered 
love  for  one  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  and  hate  for  another.  But  I 
ask  j^ou,  which  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  do  you  think  they 
remembered? 

"I  have  heard  hundreds  of  times  this  answer  when  soldiers 
asked  for  something  at  a  canteen:  'Well,  maybe,  I  guess  I  can 
accommodate  you.'  That  one  reply  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  is  full 
of  meaning.  It  means  that  hundreds  of  them  adopted  the 
attitude  that  their  serving  soldiers  was  a  privilege  for  the  soldiers 
and  not  a  privilege  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

"I  do  not  for  one  minute  Avish  to  convey  the  impression  that 
all  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  were  such  fools.  There  are  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  organization  brave,  efficient,  and  lovable  men,  who  have 
shared  dangers  and  hardships  with  dough-boys,  and  who  are 
loved  and  respected  for  their  good  Avork.  There  are  many  of 
these,  but  their  good  work  has  been  damned  by  a  smaller  number 
of  fools  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sent  to  France." 

According  to  the  dough-boy's  way  of  looking  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.'s  work  for  the  moral  welfare  of  the  soldiers,  "the  Army 
is  no  reformatory  and  war  is  no  Sunday-school  picnic,"  and  he 
himself  is  competent  to  look  after  his  own  moral  welfare  in  such 
time  as  he  has  at  his  own  disposal  aside  from  fighting  Germans: 

"  Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  at  Mr.  Perkins's 
dinner  fully  one-half  of  the  conversation  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  leaders 
was  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  protecting  men  from  evils 
which  beset  young  men  in  leave  areas.  Now,  the  dough-boy 
believes  he  is  a  pretty  good  fellow,  morally,  spiritually,  and 
physically,  and  the  evidence  all  indicates  he  is  right.  Ours  is 
the  healthiest  Army  in  the  world,  and  the  scarcity  of  disease  is 
regarded  as  phenomenal.  The  American  soldier  is  well  behaved, 
can  take  care  of  himself,  and  does  not  look  kindly  upon  being 
wet-nursed  when  he  gets  leave. 

"There  is  something  to  be  done  to  help  the  lads  on  leave,  but 
too  much  done  in  this  direction  sometimes  messes  up  the  reforma- 
tion program.  To  understand  this,  one  has  but  to  understand 
the  average  young  American  between  twenty  and  thirty.  When 
he  goes  to  town  on  leave  he  appreciates  moving  pictures  to  go  to, 
and  will  enjoy  it — unless  he  is  told  he  nuist  go  to  a  moving 
picture  and  must  not  go  anywhere  else.  Then  he  probably  goes 
somewhere  else. 

"In  its  endeavors  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  sincere  in  good  inten- 
tions, yet  did  not  add  to  its  popularity  with  the  masses  of  sol- 
diers. There  was  an  unfortunate  factor  in  this  work,  and  that 
was  the  behavior  of  some  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  in  cities  in  France. 

"Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  one  day  in 
August  I  sat  with  an  army  captain  in  front  of  a  cafe  in  Paris 
and  of  ten  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  who  passed  six  were  with 
women.  There  were  others  seated  about  drinking  with  women. 
This  particular  captain  was  in  Paris  for  the  first  time,  had  been' 
seven  weeks  in  the  lines,  and  had  got  permission  to  come  to 
Paris  after  much  effort.  What  he  saw  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  while 
he  was  seated  there  with  me  in  front  of  that  cafe  more  than 
counteracted  all  the  good  work  of  faithful  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers 
with  his  company." 

If  these  are  mistakes  that  the'Y.  M.  C  A.  has  seen  and  tried 
to  rectify,  Mr.  James  predicts  that  it  is  on  the  way  to  making 
another : 

"I  hear  on  all  sides  predictions  of  failure  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
educational  campaign.  What  the  dough-boy  wants  is  a  ticket 
home  and  not  a  coUuge  course  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  De- 
spite Avhat  he  ought  to  want,  he  does  not  want  to  spend  spare 
hours  in  school,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

"Now,  the  entertainment  feature  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  has 
been  its  best.  What  there  has  been  of  this  has  been  good  and 
has  been  appreciated  by  the  soldiers. 

"If  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  confined  its  effort  to  entertainments 
it  would  have  been  a  huge  success.  Theatrical  teams  which 
have  brought  happiness  and  light  to  the  soldiers'  idle  hours 
give  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  its  chief  claim  to  their  consideration. 
And  in  recognition  of  this  the  organization  is  now  bending  every 
effort  to  enlarge  this  work.  It  is  one  popular  activity  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Force. 

"Of  course,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
its  huts,  with  real  large  rooms,  which  are  generally  well  filled. 
There  have  been  many  cases  of  great  expense  to  the  organiza- 
tion, and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  summing  up  the  work 
of  the  organization  the  soldier  has  not  given  enough  credit  to 
this  branch  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.     He  has  rather  looked  upon 


it  as  something  his  folks  paid  for  and  to  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  he  has  had  a  perfect  right.  Perhaps  it  was  the  unfor- 
tunate canteen  in  one  end  of  these  huts  that  hurt  their 
reputation." 

On  the  day  following  the  appearance  of  Mr.  James's  article, 
Dr.  Mott,  speaking  also  through  The  Times,  shed  much  Ught  on 
the  financial  status  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  shows  that  the 
amount  available  for  use  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  supposed  on 
account  of  subscriptions  unpaid  up  to  the  present.  Some  of 
Mr.  James's  other  points  are  met  in  this  way: 

' '  As  for  the  criticism  of  the  '  Y'  canteens,  in  all  of  them  we  have 
brought  down  the  prices  of  all  articles.  As  a  result  we  lost,  up 
to  October  31,  about  1,800,000  francs,  and  we  expect  heavier 
losses  for  November  and  December  when  the  reports  for  these 
months  are  at  hand.  Beginning  on  the  first  of  this  month  we 
started  to  sell  in  the  canteens  at  the  same  prices  charged  in  the 
army  canteens,  and  we  have  an  agreement  with  General  Pershing 
that,  should  there  be  any  profit,  all  income  above  oiir  outlay 
will  be  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  men  in  the  service. 

"Point  number  two  relates  to  the  personnel.  I  want  to  ex- 
press in  the  strongest  manner  possible  my  agreement,  and  the 
agreement  of  the  entire  association,  with  Mr.  James's  position 
that  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  choice  of  certain  workers, 
the  same  as  he  wiU  freely  admit  has  been  done  in  aU  agencies 
called  upon  to  recruit  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  on  a 
sudden  call  to  meet  untried  and  different  conditions.  We  have 
no  object  in  retaining  incompetent  workers,  and  I,  for  one,  weed 
them  out  as  soon  as  I  hear  of  them. 

"In  regard  to  the  complaint  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  devoting 
too  much  time  and  effort  to  moral  welfare  work,  I'd  say  that  if 
safeguarding  the  morals  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  is  a  ground  for 
criticism  and  unpopidarity,  then  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  ready  to 
plead  guilty.  We  are  willing  to  await  the  issue  of  time  and  the 
impartial  judgment  of  American  homes.  We  have  too  much 
testimony  from  fathers,  mothers,  and  from  the  men  themselves 
to  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  final  issue. 

"Mr.  James  refers  to  'seeing  a  group  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers 
drinking  with  women.'  If  this  case  is  traced  down,  the  chances 
are  that  the  workers  to  whom  he  refers  have  already  been  dis- 
charged, because  that  is  our  policy  and  practise.  I  am  glad  to 
add  that  cases  such  as  these  have  been  few." 


MISSIONARY  "DRIVES"  EVERY  YEAR— Drives  will  con- 
tinue tho  the  war  passes.  The  force  of  their  successful  example 
leads  them  to  be  taken  over  for  other  purposes,  and  we  hear  of 
a  great  drive  for  funds  for  missionary  work  decided  on  by  the 
Protestant  Churches  of  America.  Representatives  of  the  Foreign 
Boards  and  Home  Mission  Boards  of  practically  every  Protes- 
tant denomination  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  met  in  New 
York  on  December  17,  and,  according  to  The  Episcopal  Recorder 
(Philadelphia),  "voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  a  united  annual 
campaign  of  all  the  benevolent  boards  of  aU  denominations." 
This  journal  continues: 

"If  all  the  denominations  approve,  it  means  a  budget  of  six 
hundred  millions  a  year.  The  people  of  the  country  have 
become  famihar  with  'drives,'  and  if  the  welfare  organizations, 
led  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  can  raise  two  hundred  miUions,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this  purpose.  We  are 
firmly  convinced  that  the  Christian  churches  of  North  America 
can  and  wiU  meet  the  acid  test  of  stewardship.  The  following 
resolutions  were  passed  at  the  conference  referred  to:  'Moved 
that  it  be  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  there  should  be  a  united 
campaign  in  behalf  of  the  missionary  and  benevolent  work  of  the 
evangehcal  churches  of  North  America,  as  represented  by  their 
organized  national  boards  of  agencies  and  such  affihated  inter- 
denominational agencies  as  it  may  be  found  wise  to  include 
after  further  conference.'  'Moved  that  the  chair  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  fifteen,  of  which  the  chair  shall  be  one,  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  a  plan  to  be  submitted  to  the  Home  Missions 
Council  and  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  in  January,  1919'; 
and  'Moved  that  this  committee  be  requested  to  arrange,  if 
possible,  for  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Home  Missions  Council  and 
Foreign  Missions  Conference,  and  such  other  agencies  as  would 
naturally  be  involved,  when  a  plan  as  presented  by  this  com- 
mittee and  revised  by  the  conferences  may  be  submitted  for 
final  approval.'" 
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"This  magical  stunt  I  do 

The  livelong  winter  through 
With  fertile  yield  of  farm  and  field 
I  bring  good  cheer  to  you." 


Suppose  you  could  do  this- 


Or  better,  suppose  you  could  go  right  out  today  into  a  summer 
garden  of  your  own  and  gather  all  the  choice  fresh  vegetables  you 
■want— even  then  you  could  not  produce  a  soup  more  wholesome  and 
satisfying  than 

Campbell's  Vegetable  Soup 


And  it  would  cost  you  more  in  time, 
labor  and  money  to  produce  a  soup  any- 
where near  as  good. 

With  a  nourishing  beef  stock,  which 
also  contains  the  nutritious  bone-marrow, 
we  combine  selected  white  potatoes,  tender 
chantenay  carrots,  sweet  yellow  turnips, 
"Country  Gentleman"  corn,  small  peas,  baby 
lima  beans,  Dutch  cabbage,  choice  toma- 
toes, green  okra,  fragrant  celery  and  parsley. 
We  include  rice,  barley,  "alphabet"  maca- 


roni and  sufficient  leek,  onion  and  sweet  red 
peppers  to  give  a  pleasing  flavor. 

Good  soup  once  a  day  at  least  is  a  most 
important  rule  for  the  health  and  condition  of 
every  family.  And  in  this  tempting  Campbell 
soup  you  have  a  food  which  supplies  valu- 
able and  necessary  elements  to  nourish  and 
regulate  the  system  during  thewinter  months. 
It  saves  your  fuel,  avoids  needless  drudgery, 
and  is  aWays  ready  for  your  table  any  time 
at  three  minutes  notice. 


Order  it  from  your  grocer  by  the  dozen  or  the  case.     Keep  it 
handy  and  always  ,serve  it  hot. 


IV' 


l>  I 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


ALL  eyes  to-day  are  turned  to  Europe, 
all  thoughts  to  the  peace  that  Allied 
statesmen  are  slowly  formulating  there, 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  forever  banish  war. 
The  theme  has  inspired  our  poets,  but 
before  they  sing  of  peace  let  us  quote  a 
noble  tribute  to  those  who  have  made 
peace  possible,  ^^Titten  by  that  beloved 
veteran,  Edwin  Markham.  It  appeared 
in  The  New  Church  Messenger: 

A  SONG  FOR  HEROES 

By  Edwin  Markham 

I 

A  song  for  the  heroes  who  saw  the  sign 
And  took  theu*  place  in  the  battle- line; 
They  were  walls  of  granite  and  gates  of  brass; 
And  they  cried  out  to  God,  " They  shall  not  pass!" 
And  they  hurled  them  back  in  a  storm  of  cheers, 
And  the  soiuid  will  echo  on  over  the  years. 

And  a  song  for  the  end,  for  the  glorious  end. 
And  the  soldiers  marching  up  over  the  bend 
Of  the  broken  roads  in  gallant  France, 
The  homing  heroes  who  took  the  chance. 
Who  looked  on  life,  and  with  even  breath 
Paced  the  winds  from  the  gulfs  of  death. 
Their  hearts  are  nmnlng  on  over  the  graves — 
Over  the  battle-wrecks — over  the  waves — 
Over  the  scarred  fields — over  the  foam — 
On  to  America — on  to  home! 

II 

And  a  song  for  the  others,  the  heroes  slain 
In  Argonne  Forest — in  St.  Gobain — • 
In  the  flowery  meadows  of  Picardy — 
In  Belgium — in  Italy, 
From  brave  Montello  to  the  sea. 

A  song  for  the  herdes  gone  on  ahead 

To  .loin  the  hosts  of  the  marcliing  dead — 

A  song  for  the  souls  that  could  Ughtly  fling 

Sweet  Ufe  away  as  a  httle  thing 

For  the  sake  of  the  mighty  need  of  earth. 

The  need  of  the  ages  coming  to  birth. 

All  praise  for  the  daring  God  who  gave 

Heroic  souls  that  coiild  dare  the  grave. 

Praise  for  the  power  He  laid  on  youth 

To  challenge  disaster  and  die  for  truth. 

What  greater  gift  can  the  High  God  give, 

Than  the  power  to  die  that  the  truth  may  live  I 

Glory  to  the  Lord,  the  -Hero  of  Heaven, 
He  whose  wounds  in  His  side  are  seven — 
Glory  that  He  gathers  the  heroes  home. 
Out  of  the  red  fields,  out  of  the  foam — 
Gathers  them  out  of  the  Everywhere, 
Into  the  Camp  that  is  Over  Therel 

In  the  London  Times  Lord  Dunsany 
greets  the  peace-bringing  victorj^  Avith  a 
dirge: 

A  DIRGE  OF  VICTORY 

By  Captain  Lord  Dunsany 
Lift  not  thy  tnunpet.  Victory,  to  the  sky. 

Nor  through  battalions  nor  by  batteries  blow. 

But  over  hoUows  full  of  old  wire  go, 
Where,  among  dregs  of  war,  the  long-dead  he 
With  wasted  iron  that  the  gims  passed  by 

When  they  went  eastwards  Uke  a  tide  at  flow; 

There  blow  thy  trumpet  that  the  dead  may 
know, 
Who  waited  for  thy  coming.  Victory. 

It  is  not  we  that  have  deserved  thy  wreath. 

They  waited  there  among  the  towering  weeds: 
The  deep  mud  burned  tmder  the  thermit's  breath. 

And   winter   cracked   the  bones   that  no  man 
heeds : 
Himdreds  of  nights  flamed  by:  the  seasons  passed. 
And  thou  hast  come  to  them  at  last,  at  last! 

With  the  coming  of  "white  peace"  the 
troubled  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which 
Vachel  Lindsay  has  portrayed  as  walking 
in  the  streets  of  Springfield,  may  now  rest 
once    more.     It    will    be    recalled    that 


Springfield,  Illinois,  is  the  burial-place  of 
Lincoln  and  the  home  of  the  poet.  We 
quote  from  The  Advocate  of  Peace  (Wash- 
ington). 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  WALKS  AT 
MIDNIGHT 

(In  Springfield,  lUinois) 

By  Vachel  Lindsay 

It  is  portentous,  and  a  thing  of  state, 

That  here,  at  midnight,  in  our  httle  town 

A  moiu"ning  figure  walks,  and  wiU  not  rest. 
Near  the  old  court-house  pacing  up  and  down, 

Or  by  liis  homestead,  or  in  shadowed  yards 
He  lingers  where  his  children  used  to  play. 

Or  through  the  market,  on  the  well-worn  stones 
He  stalks  imtil  the  dawn-stars  burn  away. 

A  l^ronzed,  lank  man!  His  suit  of  ancient  black, 
A  famous  high  top-hat  and  plain  worn  shawl 

Make  him  tlie  quaint  great  figure  that  men  love. 
The  prairie-lawyer,  master  of  us  all. 

He  can  not  sleep  upon  liis  loillside  now. 

He  is  among  us: — as  in  times  before! 
And  we  who  toss  and  he  awake  for  long 

Breathe  deep,  and  start,  to  see  him  pass  the  door. 

His  head  is  bowed.     He  thinks  on  men  and  kings. 

Yea,  when  tlie  sick  world  cries,  how  can  he  sleep? 
Too  many  peasants  fight,  they  know  not  why. 

Too  many  homesteads  i«i  black  terror  weep. 

The  sins  of  aU  the  war-lords  bm-n  liis  heart. 

He  sees  the  dreadnoughts  scouring  every  main. 
He  carries  on  liis  shawl-wrapt  shoulders  now 

The  bitterness,  the  folly,  and  the  pain. 

He  can  not  rest  until  a  spirit-da%vn 

Shall  come: — the  sliining  hope  of  Europe  free: 
The  league  of  sober  folk,  the  Workers'  Earth 

Bringing  long  peace  to  Cornland,  Alp  and  Sea. 

It  breaks  his  heart  that  kings  must  murder  still, 
That  all  his  hours  of  travail  here  for  men 

Seem  yet  in  vain.  And  who  will  bring  white  peace 
That  he  may  sleep  upon  liis  hUl  again? 

In  a  collection  of  the  verse  of  Edgar  A. 
Guest,  entitled  "Poems,"  published  by 
the  ReiUy  &  Britton  Company,  Chicago, 
appears  this  vision  of  the  Peace  Table 
with  an  army  of  invisible  delegates: 

AT  THE  PEACE  TABLE 

By  Edgar  A.  Guest 
Who  shall  sit  at  the  table,  then,  when  the  terms 

of  peace  are  made — 
The  wisest  men  of  the   troubled  lands  in   their 

silver  and  gold  brocade? 
Yes,  they  shall  gather  in  solemn  state  to  speak 

for  each  hving  race. 
But  who  shall  speak  for  the  imseen  dead  that  shall 

come  to  the  council  place? 

Tho  you  see  them  not  and  you  hear  them  not, 

they  shaU  sit  at  the  table,  too; 
They  shall  tlirong  the  room  where  the  peace  is 

made  and  know  what  it  is  you  do ; 
The  innocent  dead  from  the  sea  sliaU  rise  to  stand 

at  the  wise  man's  .side, 
And  over  his  shoulder  a  boy  shaU  look — a  bo.v 

that  was  crucified. 

You  may  guard  the  doors  of  that  coimcil  hall 

with  barriers  strong  and  stout. 
But   the   dead   unbidden   shall  enter   there,   and 

never  you'll  shut  them  out. 
And  the  man  that  died  in  the  open  boat,  and  the 

babes  that  suflei'ed  worse, 
ShaU  sit  at  the  table  when  peace  is  made  by  th(^ 

side  of  a  martyred  nurse. 

You  may  see  them  not,  but  they'll  all  be  there; 

when  they  speak  you  may  fail  to  hear: 
You  may  think  that  you're  making  your  pacts 

alone,  but  then*  spirits  will  hover  near; 
And  whatever  the  terms  of  the  peace  you  make 

with  the  tyrant  whose  hands  are  red. 
You  must  please  nt)t  only  the  living  here,  but 

must  satisfy  your  dead. 


KVvvvyvyvKyyv«).x>(XjM^)(^)^/(^Hi 


"I  wonder,  Mary,  if  coffee 
really  harms  one  as  jnuch  as 
some  folks  think? 

"Well,  John,  you  -wouldn't 
give  coffee  to  little  Jack, 
would  you?  You  know^  w^ell 
enough  that  coffee  harms 
children,  and  it  must  be  rela- 
tively harmful  to  adults. 

"Yes,  I've  been  told  that  if  I 
want  to  get  rid  of  my  indiges- 
tion and  nervousness  I'll  have 
to  quit  coffee.  But  w^hat  is  a 
fellow  to  drink  with  meals?" 


Instant 
Postum 


answers  this  question  per- 
fectly. Made  of  cereals,  it  is 
free  from  caffeine,  and  mighty 
delicious!  There's  no  loss, 
but  much  gain,  in  using  this 
pure  drink,  with  its  coffee- 
like flavor. 

Instant  Postum  is  made 
in  the  cup,  at  table,  in  a 
moment.  Very  convene 
ient  and  economical. 
Needs  but  little  sugar. 

Remember!  When  you 
serve  Postum,  the  children — 
"little  Jack"  and  all  the  rest — 
may  have  their  hot  cup  w^ith 
safety  and  keen  enjoyment. 

"There's  a  Reason" 
for 

POSTUM 
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Helping  Steel  to  Win 


On  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  a  major  role  has  been  played  by  steel.  Without  it, 
•world-reconstruction  would  be  impossible. 

All  things  of  steel — guns,  shells,  ships,  bridges,  tools,  automobile  parts,  machinery, 
household  implements,  depend  for  their  success  upon  the  scientific  application  of  heat. 

The  hardness  of  steel — its  toughness,  brittleness,  temper,  workability  are  acquired 
through  the  heat  treating  processes. 

Success  in  this  is  not  a  matter  of  guesswork.  Furnaces  and  Burners  are  vital 
elements.  The  designing,  manufacture  and  installation  of  these  have  consumed  the 
energies  of  the  entire  staff  of  Tate-Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  for  the  past  20  years.  They  have 
kept  pace,  not  only  with  the  advancement  of  the  science  but  have  materially  aided  in 
its  development.  Industry  has  profited.  Tate-Jones  Furnaces  are  operating  in  every 
steel  producing  center  of  the  world.  They  are  valued  for  their  accomplishments — 
made  possible  by  the  engineering  skill  as  well  as  the  high  grade  materials  which  enter 
into  their  manufacture. 

These  furnaces  have  made  possible,  accuracy,  uniformity,  economy  in  the  heat 
treatment  of  steel.  Because  of  them,  many  things  are  possible  where  formerly  they 
were  but  a  dream.  They  have  made  of  steel  a  precious  metal — more  valuable  to 
man  than  gold. 

To  those  having  heat  treating  furnace  problems  we  will,  upon  request,  send  full  m- 
formation.    State  your  particular  line,  so  that  we  can  send  the  proper  information. 

TATE-JONES  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FURNACE  ENGINEERS  ESTABLISHED  1898 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  St.  Louis  Buffalo 
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Clothes  Satisfaction 


EVERYWHERE  men's  clothing  manufacturers  and  retailers  with  reputations 
to  maintain  sell  clothes  made  from  STROKG^HEWAT  VIRGIK  WOOL 
FABRICS. 

Note  the  term  "virgin  wool" — and  remember  that  the  term  "all' wool" 
does  not  ensure  you  virgin  wool  I 

Indeed,  nowadays  it  is  estimated  that  8o  per  cent,  of  woolen  fabrics  sold  as 
"all' wool"  contain  "reu;or?(ed'wool." 

"Reworked"  wool  is  composed  largely  of  used  clothing  ground  up,  respun, 
and  rewoven  into  cloth. 

And  by  no  test  known  to  science  may  the  presence  of  "  reworked  "'WOol  in  a 
fabric  be  detected  prior  to  service.  Nor  is  there  any  known  test  which  may  deter' 
mine  how  many  times  the  "reworked"  wool  in  a  garment  has  been  reworked. 

Here  the  proof  certainly,  and  only,  is  "in  the  eating." 

It  w^ill  pay  to  remember  this  also— dependability  in  woolen  cloth  results  from 
three  major  considerations — the  length,  life,  and  resiliency  of  the  w^ool  fiber. 

All  three  of  these  qualities  are  simultaneously  and  materially  lessened  in 
rewor\ed'WOol  even  the  first  time  it  is  reworked,. and  these  qualities  continue  to 
decrease  in  ever'increasing  rapidity  each  successive  time  the  material  is  reworked. 

All'wool  shoddy — designated  "reworked' wool" — is  frequently  reworked  eight 
times  or  more. 

STRQNG'HEWAT  VIRGIH  WOOL  FABRICS  are  made  exclusively 
from  virgin  wool — the  fresh,  unused  fleece  wool  right  from  the  sheep's  hac\! 

The  dependability,  the  inlaid  beauty,  for  which  STROHG^HEWAT  VIRGIKj 
WOOL  FABRICS  long  have  been  famous,  are  qualities  possible  only  in  fabrics 
made  exclusively  from  virgin  wool  I 
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AND  JESUS   SAID 


i( 


I 


■  F  ye  shall  ask  anything  of  the  Father  in  my  name,  He 
wiU  give  it  you." 

For  nineteen  centuries  this  glorious  promise  has 
been  a  source  of  comfort  and  of  strength  to  countless  millions 
of  the  opprest,  the  sick,  the  suffering,  the  troubled,  and  the 
grievously  burdened.  These  burning  words  have  been  a  pillar 
of  fire  bjr  night  and  a. pillar  of  cloud  by  day  to  the  heavily  laden 
and  the  sore  distrest  and  to  those  multitudes  who  have  passed 
through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  affliction  or  death.  And 
now  in  this  latter  day — nay,  at  this  very  hour — millions  of  women 
and  children  in  and  near  those  lands,  those  hills  and  rivers 
made  holy  by  the  sacred  memories  of  our  Lord,  are  claiming 
this  promise  and  are  crying  out  to  Him  in  an  agony  of  spirit 
and  body  beseeching  Him  that  He  will  save  them  from  starva- 
tion, from  death,  and  from  horrors  worse  than  death. 

Four  million  Armenians,  Syrians,  and  other  war-sufferers  in 
western  Asia  are  practically  without  food,  clothing,  or  shelter, 
the  vast  majority  helpless  women  and  children.  More  than  a 
miUion  and  a  half  have  been  deported.  Nearly  a  million  have 
been  brutally  mm-dered  and  massacred.  Four  hundred  thou- 
sand children  are  orphaned.  It  can  be  said  that  there  are 
practically  no  more  children  left  under  the  age  of  five,  all  having 
perished  from  exposure  and  disease.  For  every  hundred  births 
there  are  from  two  to  three  hundred  deaths.  The  newly 
born  children  die  almost  immediately,  their  mothers  having 
nothing  to  give  them  but  tears.  Deaths  from  dysentery, 
typhus,  tuberculosis,  and  famine  are  increasing  from  day  to 
day  with  appaUing  rapidity.  The  homeless — a  pitiful  stream 
of  women  and  children — wander  aimlessly  through  the  streets 
of  their  wrecked  villages.  If  you  stop  a  child  toward  evening 
and  ask  him  where  he  is  going  he  will  teU  you,  "I  am  searching 
for  a  place  to  sleep." 

All  winter  long  they  have  slept  in  nooks  and  corners,  in  alleys 
and  by  the  roadsides,  with  no  blankets,  no  covering  whatever, 
their  clothing  the  merest  rags.  The  women  clasp  their  wan- 
faced  children  to  their  breasts  and  on  their  faces  is  written  the 
pitiful  story  of  their  utter  despair. 

The  scenes  in  these  lands  of  grief  and  suffering  are  beyond 
the  power  of  imagination  to  conceive  or  of  words  to  describe. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  these  countries  there  is 
no  food  save  bread,  the  dry  crusts  of  bread  that  they  receive  at 
the  hands  of  charity.  No  meats,  no  soups,  no  vegetables,  no 
sugar,  less  than  a  pound  of  bread  daily,  and  even  this  poor 
morsel  has  often  to  be  shared  with  others.  ' '  A  poor  old  woman 
faint  with  hunger  said  to  me  to-day,"  writes  one  of  the  devoted 
workers,  "'Sahib,  the  bread  won't  go  down.  I  soak  it  in  water, 
but  it  sticks  in  my  throat.' " 

"Wheresoever  I  go,"  a  missionary  reports,  "I  see  men  or 
women  fallen  on  the  street  dead  or  dying,  and  little  emaciated 
children  stretching  out  their  wasted  hands  'for  just  one  shahie 
for  bread,'  tears  running  down  their  cheeks,  and  still  more 
awful  are  the  little  ones  sitting  propt  against  a  wall,  listless 
and  torpid,  indifferent  even  to  food,  waiting  quietly  for  death." 

"Just  now,"  says  another  worker,  "I  have  been  interrupted 
in  my  writing.  A  Jewess  has  come  to  tell  me  of  a  woman  who 
staggered  to  her  door  begging  late  last  evening.  She  was 
allowed  to  spend  the  night  in  a  corner  of  the  house  and  this 
morning  she  was  dead.  'Won't  you  please  send  some  one  to 
bury  her,'  implored  my  caller." 

Such  pleas  are  frequent  now.  There  are  more  dead  than 
buried  in  Armenia.  Men  and  women  once  in  good  circum- 
stances and  self-resp(>cting,  now  hungry,  helpless,  friendless, 
crawl  away,  like  animals,  out  of  sight,  die  unseen,  and  lie 
unburied. 

There  is  no  joy  of  victory  in  these  distraught  lands;  but  only 
the  cries  of  an  agonized  people  to  whom  "peaco  has  brought 
neither  benediction  nor  blessing;  neither  rest  nor  respite;  lands 
where  the  war  has  left  an  awful  human  wreckage  in  its  wake; 
a  great  Kingdom  of  Grief  filled  with  the  cries  of  mothers  and 


orphans,  ^  distrest  people  prostrate  with  desolation,  numbed 
with  suffering,  having  no  partnership  in  the  great  joy  of  a  liberat- 
ed world. 

No  sons,  no  fathers,  no  brothers  are  returning  victorious  to 
their  homes  in  Armenia  or  Syria,  for  their  villages  and  their 
cities  have  been  razed  and  ruined  and  lie  in  dust  and  ashes,  and 
the  men  by  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been 
pitilessly  mm-dered  or  barbarously  deported. 

Deported?  Yes,  but  what  a  euphemism  for  the  most  heartless 
and  relentless  cruelty.  Deportation  means  the  loss  of  home, 
business  property,  and  every  personal  possession.  It  means 
being  driven  into  desert  places,  forced  to  march  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  until  strength  is  exhausted;  it  means  being  refused 
shelter,  food,  drink;  it  means  being  subjected  to  outrage  and 
calculated  cruelty. 

Many  such  scenes  of  terrible  and  tragic  suffering  are  in  the 
very  lands  where  Jesus  walked  with  his  disciples;  where  He  had 
compassion  on  the  needy  multitudes,  and  fed  them  and  healed 
thexn  and  comforted  them.  Many  of  these  awful  sights  are 
even  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  Christ 
said:  "  Suffer  the  little  childrien  and  forbid  them  not  to  come  unto 
me:  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Millions  of  "the  least 
of  these  my  brethren"  are  hungry  and  naked  and  sick  and  in 
terrible  prisons  without  walls.  In  them  and  through  them  the 
King  of  Pity  and  of  Love  is  calling  to  you  to  minister  to  them  just 
as  you  would  do  if  you  saw  Him  lying  at  your  feet. 

You,  to  whom  the  Christmas  just  past  has  meant  a  time  of 
reunion,  a  time  of  feasting  and  happiness;  you,  whose  homes 
are  warm  and  whose  children  are  well  fed,  think  now  of  these 
yoiu*  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  perishing.  The  cries  of 
these  children  must  reach  yom*  ears.  The  prayers  of  these 
mothers  must  touch  your  hearts.  These  homeless  and  starving 
millions  are  dependent  on  charity — yoiu*  charity — for  Turkish 
charity  provides  for  no  one — it  begins  and  ends  at  home. 

It  is  America's  God-given  privilege  to  feed  the  hungry  from 
her  great  bounty  and  from  her  unlimited  stores.  It  is  her  blessed 
duty  to  lift  the  head  of  fallen  Armenia  and  put  the  cup  of  cold 
water  to  her  hps  and  the  morsel  of  bread  in  her  hands,  and  so 
prove  herself  indeed  the  protector  and  hberator  of  the  opprest 
and  subject  races. 

We  have  presented  the  needs  of  the  Armenians  twace  before 
to  our  Literary  Digest  readers,  and  they  have  responded 
largely,  liberally,  most  generously.  But  now  the  period  of 
rehabilitation  in  the  Near  East  is  at  hand.  Vastly  larger  sums 
wiU  be  required  to  restore  the  refugees  to  their  homes  than 
were  required  merely  to  sustain  Ufe  in  their  desert  exile.  The 
American  Committee  for  Relief  in  the  Near  East,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  is  appealing  for  a  minimum 
of  thirty  million  dollars  "with  which,"  say  the  committee,  "we 
can,  humanly  speaking,  save  every  life." 

We  feel  this  cause  to  be  so  worthy,  this  need  to  be  so  des- 
perately urgent,  that  even  tho  we  made  a  liberal  contribution 
less  than  a  year  ago,  we  are  now  subscribing  five  thousand  dollars 
to  this  new  drive.  We  are  doing  this  after  having  convinced 
ourselves  by  a  careful  investigation  extending  over  a  number  of 
days  that  these  funds  will  be  wisely  administered,  that  this  work 
is  in  most  capable  hands,  and  that  every  dollar  given  will  go  for 
relief  without  the  deduction  of  one  cent  for  organization  expenses. 
Send  your  own  contribution  qujckly,  and  so  bring  new  life  and  a 
new  hope  to  some  weary,  broken  body  in  the  Near  East. 

Now  is  our  opportunity  to  show  these  lands  made  luminous 
by  the  footprints  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  what  our  Chris- 
tianity of  the  West  means  to-day.  Now  is  the  time  when  these 
places  of  sacred  history  should  receive  a  new  sanctification  by 
the  service  of  God's  children  in  the  twentieth  century.  With  a 
Christlike  healing  of  the  sick  and  f(>eding  the  hungry,  wo  will 
make  a  royal  highway  for  our  Lord  into  the  grateful  hearts  of 
these  people,  along  which  the  King  of  Glory  may  come  with  his 
message  of  love  and  light. 


Send  your  check  at  once  to  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Treasurer,  Room  190,  No.  1  Madison  Avenue,  N'ew  York  City. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


SMi  Vegetable  Seed  Coileotion 


■  I'n    I  nil 


A  garden  full  of  vegetables  for  a  dollar?  Yes, 
that's  just  what  this  collection  of  seed  will  give; 
all  you  need  for  summer  and  some  to  save  for 
winter^and  all  for  a  dollar  now.  1  Packet  each 
of  these  varieties :  • 

Beans.      King  of  Earlies,  Wardwell's  Wax. 

Fofdhook  Bush  Lima. 
Beet.         Early  Detroit  Dark  Red,  Early 

Wonder. 
Carrot.     Coreless. 

Cucumber.  Forbes'  Prolific  White  Spine. 
Lettuce.  Champion  of  All,  Grand  Rapids. 
Onion.     Selected  Yellow  Globe  Danvers, 

Red  Wethersfield. 
Parsley.  Champion  Moss  Curled. 
Radish.    Scarlet    Globe,    Scarlet    Turnip 

White-Tip'. 
Spinach.  Savoy-leaved. 
Swiss  Chard. 
"Tomato.  Matchless. 
Turnip.   Purple-top  White  Globe. 

Sent  Postpaid  for  $1.00 

Our  1919  Catalogue  lists  vegetables,  flower 
and  farm  seeds,  plants,  tools,  etc.  Send  today 
for  a  free  copy. 

ALEXANDER  FORBES  &  CO.,  Seedsmen 
113  Mulberry  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


VICTORY 

Vegetable  Garden 

30  Packets,  Postpaid 


$1 


Patriots  will  plant  more  in  1919 
than  last  year,  and  plan  for  sum- 
mer and  winter  food.  'IhisDollar 
Collection  includes  Beans,  Beets, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Cucumber, 
Carrot,  Celery,  Corn,  Egg  Plant, 
Lettuce,  Musljmelon,  Water- 
melon, Onion,  Parsley,  Pars- 
nip, Peas,  Pumiikin,  Radish, 
Salsify,  Squash,  Tomato, Tur- 
nip.  30  Packets  sent  anywhere 
postpaid  for  $1. 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 
1919    Seed    Catalogue 

covers  everything  needed  for 
gar<ien,  farm,  orchard,  lawn. 
Catalogue  free— write  today. 

The  STORRS  & 
HARRISON  Co. 
Box  124,  PainesTille,  0. 


POULTRY  AND  PIGEONS  FOR  PROFIT 

Foy's  big  book  tells  all  about  it.  Contains 
|many  colored  plates — an  tncyclopedia  of  poultry 
information,  poultry  houses,  feeding  tor  eggs,  etc. 
Written  by  a  man  -who  knows.  Sent  for  5  cents. 
Low  prices,  fowls  and  eggs. 
FRANK  FOY.  Box  3,  CLINTON,  IOWA 

HAVE  ATHRIFT  GARDEN 

"Every  Dollar  Saved  Is  a  Dollar  Earned." 

Plant  our  Choice  Iowa  Seeds.  Reduce  your  livmg 
cost  and  produce  food  for  the  nation.  Our  catalog 
tells  you  how.  It  is  free.  Write  for  it  today.  Address 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Dept    44  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


You  Need 
This  Book 

in  makinRupvourgar- 
den  planting  list.  From 
cover  to  cover,  itteema 
with  true-to-life  pic- 
tures and  descriptions 
of  the  choicest  vege- 
tables. It  is  a  safe 
guide  in  selecting  var- 
ieties either  for  home 
or  market. 

Gregory's     "Honest 
Seeds"    have   been   the  first 
choice  of  particular  gardeners  for  63  years. 
They  are  thoroughly  tested  for  vitality  and 
purity— carry  "blood"  lines  long  controlled 
by  scientific  plant  breeding. 

Sevd  for  you?'  copy  today— free 

For  Quality 

and  Quantity 

Plant  Carpenter's  Giant  Golden  Sweet 

It's  as  delicious  as  the  famous  Golden  Ban- 
tam and  much  larger,  many  ears  8  to  10 
inches  long,  yet  it  ripens  only  3  days  later. 
It  does  not  become  mealy  but  remains  sweet 
and  succulent  until  too  hard  for  the  table. 
The  stalks  grow  6  ft.  high,  bearing  one  or 
three  ears  each.  Large  pkt.,  15c;  %  lb.,  35c; 
1  lb..  55c:  2  lbs.,  $L0O  postpaid  —  Order  now 
and  ask  for  our  big/rc<?  catalog. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON  ^4%^ 
1243  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass.^?^ 


greatest  american  hockey  star 
Killed  in  air  fall 


"  "V  T  O  more  cruel  news  has  come  the 
■^  ^  way  of  amateur  sportsmen  since 
the  start  of  the  war,"  declares  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Globe,  beginning  a 
valedictory  for  Hobey  Baker,  whose  death 
kt  Tours,  France,  as  the  result  of  an  air- 
plane accident  was  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 26.  "Had  the  great  Princeton  athlete 
fallen  in  battle  there  would  have  been  just 
a  bit  of  solace  for  sportsmen.  It  was  the 
seeming  absolute  needlessness  of  Hobey's 
death  that  made  those  who  had  known 
him  as  America's  athletic  ideal  feel  his 
going  so  keenly." 

Taking  up  Captain  Baker's  character 
and  achievements,  the  writer  continues: 

Hobey  Baker  was  by  long  odds  the 
gi'eatest  hockey  -  player  ever  developed 
in  this  country.  The  first  time  that  he 
went  out  on  one  of  the  seventeen  ice-rinks 
at  St.  Paul's  (Concord)  he  was  a  veritable 
star.  As  a  mere  striphng  he  came  to  New 
York  with  the  St.  Paul's  team  and  thrilled 
a  big  audience  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Rink 
liy  making  monkeys  of  the  best  skaters 
that  Yale  and  Princeton  boasted  of. 
While  Baker  played  with  St.  Paul's  the 
New  Hampshire  school  never  failed  to 
scalp  at  least  one  of  the  big  colleges 
during  a  season.  Through  sheer  neces- 
sity, in  those  days,  Baker  became  an 
individual  star  of  the  very  first  magni- 
tude. He  was  the  defense  and  the  of- 
fense of  the  St.  Paul's  team.  When  it 
was  up  to  the  kids  to  score,  Hobey  would 
take  the  puck  and  race  down  the  ice, 
zigzagging  like  a  rabbit.  Nothing  could 
stop  his  rush  but  a  goal-tender  who  was 
born  with  a  horsehoe  in  his  hand.  When 
the  St.  Paul's  youngsters  got  all  tired  out 
it  was  up  to  Hobey  to  stall  the  big  college 
l)oys  off,  and  this  he  did  by  taking  the  puck 
and  skating  all  around  the  rink  with  it 
while  his  tuckered-out  teammates  got  a 
breathing  spell. 

If  there  was  one  thing  that  Baker  hated 
and  despised  in  connection  with  the  sport 
in  which  he  was  so  prominent  it  was 
publicity.  Tho  he  must  have  known  that 
he  was  about  the  whole  show  on  every 
team  with  which  he  played.  Baker  Uked 
to  feel  that  the  other  men  on  the  team 
were  doing  their  share.  One  night  when 
the  St.  Nicholas  Skating  Club  team  was 
billed  to  play  in  Boston  the  Hub  papers 
came  out  with  large  pictures  of  Baker,  fea- 
turing him  as  the  whole  show  in  the 
match.  Hobey's  teammates  called  his 
attention  to  the  "write-up"  and  his  com- 
ment was:  "That  stuff  makes  me  so  sick 
that  I've  a  good  mind  not  to  play  to- 
night." 

Baker  went  out  on  the  ice  with  his 
team,  but  played  listlessly  all  through 
the  game.  The  St.  Nicks  won  the  match 
hands  down,  largely  because  the  op- 
posing team  had  detailed  three  of  their 
number  to  the  task  of  "covering"  Hobey. 
While  the  trio  were  skating  about  after 
the  former  Princeton  captain  the  St. 
Nick  forwards  got  busy  and  put  the 
game  on  ice  with  a  string  of  five  goals. 
After'  the  match  Hobey  remarked  in  the 
dressing  room:  "I  knew  j^ou  fellows  could 
win  that  game  to-night  without  me,  so 
I  just  lay  low."      He  failed  fo  state,  how- 


ever, that  the  principal  reason  that  the 
St.  Nicholas  attack  was  so  effective  dur- 
ing the  first  fifteen  minutes  of  play  was 
because  he  was  occupying  the  undivided 
attention  of  nearly  half  of  the  opposing 
team. 

On  another  occasion  Baker  arrived  at 
an  out-of-town  rink  where  the  St.  Nich- 
olas S.  C.  team  was  to  play  and  was 
quite  disgusted  to  see  large,  red  signs 
pasted  around  the  entrance.  "Hobey 
Baker  will  play  here  to-night!"  The 
Princeton  star  took  himself  right  to  the 
oifice  of  the  management  and  told  them 
that  unless  those  signs  came  down  in 
five  minutes  Hobey  Baker  would  not 
play  there  on  that  particular  night  or 
any  other  night.  The  offending  signs 
came  down  in  jig  time. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
Baker  could  have  made  thousands  of 
dollars  out  of  hockey.  He  was  continually 
deluged  with  offers  to  play  professional 
hockey  here  and  there.  More  than  once 
he  was  wired,  "Come  along,  and  name 
your  own  price."  The  Canadian  leagues 
were  ever  anghng  for  him.  He  is  reported 
to  have  turned  down  more  than  one  offer 
to  play  at  a  salary  equal  to  the  best  that 
was  paid  across  our  northern  border  in  the 
days  of  hockey  prosperity  before  the  war. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  some  of 
the  Dominion  stars  were  paid  as  high 
as  ten  dollars  a  minute  for  their  playing 
time.  Baker  turned  down  offers  to  go  on 
the  stage,  and,  as  well,  lucrative  moving- 
picture  contracts  could  have  been  his  had 
he  desired  to  capitahze  his  marvelous 
skill  on  the  steel  blades. 

If  Hobey  had  a  weakness  as  a  hockey- 
skater  it  was  not  apparent  to  the  most 
studious  follower  of  the  popular  ice  sport. 
He  possest  speed  that  made  the  best 
of  his  amateur  rivals  look  Uke  so  many 
schoolboys.  He  could  skate  aU  night  if 
the  game  required  it.  When  in  constant 
practise,  as  he  was  during  his  school  and 
college  days,  he  was  as  fine  a  "shot"  with 
the  puck  as  ever  played  amateur  hockey. 
Furthermore,  he  could  shoot  the  rubber 
home  from  any  position.  He  scored  a 
goal  against  Yale  while  sprawled  on  his 
belly  one-third  the  length  of  the  rink 
away  from  the  net. 

On  another  occasion,  against  Yale, 
some  one  "gave  Hobey  the  foot"  as  he 
was  racing  across  in  front  of  the  Eli 
net.  Baker  dived  through  the  air  and 
in  so  doing  passed  over  the  puck  which 
was  being  scrimmaged.  As  he  was  fall- 
ing Baker  stuck  his  stick  out  and  with 
a  quick  twist  of  his  WTist  sent  the  rub- 
ber squarely  between  the  feet  of  the  as- 
tonished goal  man. 

With  his  ability  to  skate  and  "shoots" 
Baker  was  absolutely  invulnerable  as 
far  as  injury  was  concerned.  When  he 
entered  the  local  league  as  a  member  of 
the  St.  Nicholas  Skating  Qlub  team 
there  were  threats  that  some  of  the  al- 
leged "roughnecks"  that  were  harbored 
by  one  or  two  of  the  teams  would  "get 
that  college  guy."  Sure  enough  they 
tried  it.  Hobey  was  tript,  slashed,  and 
mauled  about  in  fine  fashion.  When  he 
went  down  he  got  up  Avithout  as  much  as 
looking  to  see  who  "got"  him.  Time  and 
again  he  was  sent  clattering  into  the  boards 
on  the  side  lines  with  absolutely  no  re- 
sult except  to  put  him  out  of  the  skating 
for  the  length  of  time  that  it  took  him  to 
bounce  off  his  feet.  Baker  stopt  the 
birds  who  were  out  to  "get"  him  by 
meeting  them  head  on  at  fuU  speed — 
one  after  another.  Two  of  the  "getters" 
were  carried  off  the  ice  while  Hobey's 
hair   was    not   even  mussed.     Let  it    not 
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r RAINED  men  were  withdrawn  from  every  line  to  put  the  country  on  a  war  basis,  and  the  re-adjust- 
ment will  necessarily  be  a  long  one.  The  seed  trade  has  been  no  exception  to  the  rule;  hence  we 
urge  our  customers  to  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  before  the  Spring  rush  begins.  It  will  be  a  vast 
help  to  us  in  doing  our  part  in  feeding  the  country  to  be  able  to  execute  orders  in  February  that  in 
ordinary  times  come  to  us  in  March  and  April.  So,  whether  you  buy  from  us  or  any  other  seed  house, 
send  in  yo^tr  orders  early. 

PjJtiU. 

"Better  Gardens" 

The  home  garden,  whether  in  the  city,  or  the  town,  or  on  the  farm,  is 
today  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  country.  For  years  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.  have  urged  the  planting  of  more  gardens  because  of  the 
obvious  economy,  but  now  there  is  a  new  appeal  that  cannot  be  disregarded- 
The  home  garden  is  an  increasing  factor  in  food  conservation,  and  from 
month  to  month  the  need  becomes  more  pressing  and  urgent,  not  only  of 
*'more  gardens"  but  also  of  "better  gardens." 

Make  your  home  garden  abetter  garden  this  year  by  the  most  intelligent., 
use  of  the  space  you  have — not  only  by  using  better  methods  but  by  planting 
seeds  of   known   quality.     The  initial  cost  of  the  seeds  that  you  plant  is 
one  of  the  smallest  items,  but  it  is  the  most  important,  and  you  cannot  get 
the  fullest  results  unless  you  have  started  right. 

Henderson's  seeds  are  tested  seeds.  Many  of  the  methods  of  seed  testing 
in  use  today  originated  with  the  founder  of  our  firm  and  these  have  been 
improved  from  year  to  year.  Our  seventy-two  years  of  success  in  our 
business  of  seed  raising,  testing  and  selling  has  given  an  unequalled  experi- 
ence that  is  back  of  every  packet  or  package  of  seed  we  sell. 

*'Everything  for  the  Garden"  is  the  title  of  our  1919  catalogue.  It  is 
really  a  book  of  184  pages,  with  8  colored  pages,  and  over  1000  halftones,  all  from  actual  photo- 
graphs showing  actual  results  without  exaggeration.  It  is  a  library  of  everything  worth  while, 
either  in  farm,  garden  or  home. 

A  Remarkable  Offer  of 
Henderson's  Seed  Specialties 

To   demonstrate    the   superiority  of    Henderson's   Tested   Seeds  we    have   made   up  a   Henderson 
Collection,  consisting  of  one  packet  each  of  the  following  six  great  specialties: 


Ponderosa  Tomato 

Big  Boston  Lettuce 

White  Tipped  Scarlet  Radish 


Henderson's  Invincible  Asters 
Henderson's  Brilliant  Mixture  Asters 
Spencer  Mammoth  Waved  Sweet  Peas 


To  obtain  the  largest  possible  distribution  for  our  annual  catalogue   "Everything  for  the  Garden," 
we  make  the  following  unusual  offer:  Mail  us  10c  and  we  will  send  you  the  catalogue,  together 
'with  this  remarkable  "Henderson  Specialty  Collection,"  and  complete  cultural  directions. 


Every  Empty  Envelope  Counts  as  Cash. 

This  collection  is  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope 
which  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted 
as  25c  cash  payment  on  any  order  for  seeds,  amount- 
ing to  one  dollar  or  over.  Make  this  year  a  "Better 
Garden"  year. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  Cortlandt  St.  New  York  City 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 

35-37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 

I  enclose  herewitli  10c  for  wliich  send  catalogue  and 
"HerKlerson's  Siiecialty  Collection"  wiiii  complete  cultural 
directions,  as  ailvertisetl  in  The  LrrKRARV  I)u;esi. 
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What  Would 
Happen 

If  Every  Child  Could  do  This? 

Suppose  every  child  could  see  Puffed  Grains — whole-grain 
bubbles,  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size. 

Suppose  every  child  could  taste  them — airy,  flaky,  flimsy 
tidbits  with  a  toasted  almond  flavor. 

Do  you  think  any  child  would  ever  cease  to  want  them 
in  his  home? 

If  All  Mothers  Knew 

Suppose  all  mothers  knew  what  millions  know — that  Puffed 
Grains  are  the  ideal  grain  foods. 

That  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  whole  grains  steam- 
exploded.  And  that  every  food  cell  has  been  blasted  for  easy, 
complete  digestion. 

Would  many  mothers  let  their  children  miss  these  scientific 
foods  ? 

Puffed  Grains  are  the  greatest  foods  ever  made  from  wheat, 
rice  or  corn. 

They  are  the  most  delicious,  the  most  digestible. 

They  are  winsome  morsels,  thin  and  airy,  nut-like  in  their 
flavor.  Yet  they  are  simply  grain  foods  in  which  every  atom 
feeds. 

Serve  all  three  kinds,  for  each  Puffed  Grain  has  its  own 
fascinations. 


Puffed 

Puffed       Corn 

Wheat 

Rice        Puffs 

All  Bubble  Grains. 

Each  15c  Except  in  Far  West 

The  Quaker  Qats  Ompany 


Sole  Makers 


(2064) 


be  understood  that  Baker  in  stopping 
these  fellows  who  were  out  to  put  him 
out  of  the  game  did  the  slightest  thing 
that  was  against  the  rules  of  the  game. 
He  used  the  body  check  in  a  perfectly 
legal  manner.  It  was  simply  that  the 
crowd  that  were  trying  to  injure  him 
could  not  take  a  dose  of  their  own  medi- 
cine administered  in  a  manner  that  was 
within  the  rules  of  the  game. 

Transferred  to  the  larger  and  anfinitely 
grimmer  game  of  war,  Capt.  Hobart  A. 
H.  Baker  distinguished  himself  for  the 
same  qualities  of  daring  and  sportsman- 
like skill  that  he  had  shown  on  the  ice, 
on  the  football-field,  and  on  the  base- 
ball diamond.  In  the  New  York  Times  • 
Wm.  H.  ("Big  BiU")  Edwards,  Internal 
Revenue  Collector,  presents  this  brief  ac- 
count of  Captain  Baker's  work  in  France: 

"Baker's  known  record  was  three 
Boches,  but  there  isn't  any  doubt  that  he 
accounted  for  more.  The  last  machine  he 
got  was  a  two-seater.  He  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  father  describing  it.  First  he  got  the 
observer  and  later  the  pUot. 

"I  was  able  to  learn  through  a  class- 
mate, Ralph  William  Bauhne,  who  was 
with  Baker  in  this  country  and  when 
he  went  to  France,  the  following  infor- 
mation regarding  his  flying  career: 

"Hobey  Baker  got  into  the  service  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Mineola,  where  he  did  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  flying,  and  also  at 
Governors  Island.  He  was  commissioned 
as  first  lieutenant  at  that  time  and  was 
sent  overseas  in  August,  1917. 

"At  that  time  he  was  kept  in  the  of- 
fice doing  routine  work  behind  the  lines 
for  several  months,  which  aggravated 
him  because  he  did  not  get  into  actual 
fighting.  He  was  sent  to  France  to  get 
a  line  on  supplies  and  equipment  for  air 
service  before  the  planes  went  over. 
Baker  did  considerable  flying  at  the  dif- 
ferent fields,  and  I  learned  from  a  French- 
man who  came  here  that  he  was  looked 
upon  as  the  best  of  any  type  of  flier. 

"He  was  daring  and  showed  wonder- 
ful skill  in  'stunts.'  At  that  time  he 
held  the  record  for  steepness  of  ascent. 
He  was  stationed  behind  the  lines  several 
months,  inspecting  airplanes-  and  motors. 
This  was  while  he  was  lieutenant. 

"He  was  later  sent  back  to  organize 
a  squadron,  and  after  he  had  organized 
it  there  was  a  little  delay.  It  was  then 
that  he  was  made  captain  in  charge  of 
the  whole  squadron  with  about  twenty 
lieutenants  under  him.  With  that  squad- 
ron he  went  out  to  fight.  He  got  one 
German  in  Ypres  and  two  at  St.  Mihiel. 

"He  was  expecting  to  come  back,  and 
the  story  is  that  he  had  orders  to  come 
overseas.  It  was  at  Toul  that  he  went 
out  for  the  last  fly,  and  that  was  when 
he  was  killed. 

"Another  hero  has  gone  to  his  reward. 
His  death  adds  one  more  to  the  long 
list  of  virile,  red-blooded  gridiron  stars 
who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
Along  with  Johnny  Poe,  Garry  Cochran, 
Arthur  Bluethenthal,  Walter  L.  Foulke, 
Phineas  P.  Christie,  Warden  McLean, 
Charles  D.  Baker,  John  V.  Grainger, 
and  many  others  who  made  football 
history  for  Princeton,  'Hobey'  Baker's 
name  will  live. 

"I  can  recall  as  if  it  were  yesterday 
the  thrill  that  'Hobey'  Baker  gave  us 
at  a  football  game  at  Princeton  two 
years  ago.  At  that  time  he  was  train- 
ing at  Mineola,   and   already  had   made 
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a  record  for  daring.  With  a  number  of 
his  companions  he  flew  over  the  grid- 
iron. He  was  recognized  as  his  machine 
flew  close  to  the  ground  and  received  a 
mighty  cheer. 

"It  is  hard  to  think  that  Baker  sur- 
vived the  peril  of  war  and  met  his  death 
in  a  flight  after  the  war  had  been  won. 

"The  record  as  it  stands  to-day  proves 
that  it  was  the  morale  built  on  our  splen- 
did athletics  that  made  us  the  invincible 
foe  and  the  wonder-army  of  the  world. 
A  man  who  could  make  the  marvelous 
runs  that  Baker  did  when  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Princeton  football  elevens  was 
certain  to  make  a  splendid  soldier." 


One  of  the 


SAVAGE  PUNISHMENTS  IN  THE  ARMY 


GRIM-VISAGED  war  having  relaxed 
his  wrinkled  front,  civilian  critics  are 
mustering  up  courage  for  an  attack  on  cer- 
tain military  methods.  First  of  all,  the 
martinets,  who  have  sometimes  read  the 
"bloody  book  of  the  law"  to  its  bitterest 
letter,  seem  to  be  in  for  a  serious  dressing 
down.  The  administration  of  military 
justice  has  been  selected  as  one  of  the  sub- 
jects for  consideration  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Bar  Association.  In 
support  of  this  decision,  reports  the  New 
York  Tribune,  President  George  T.  Page, 
of  Peoria,  111.,  has  issued  a  statement  in 
which  he  declares  that  our  military  laws 
and  our  system  and  methods  of  administer- 
ing military  justice  "are  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  law  and  justice." 

The  United  States,  says  Mr.  Page,  is 
still  following  rules  copied  from  England 
in  1774,  but  which  were  abandoned  by 
that  country  because  they  were  better 
suited  to  "the  armies  of  feudal  times  than 
to  the  citizen  armies  of  a  modern  re- 
public." His  interest  in  this  matter  was 
aroused  some  time  ago  by  stories  of  "most 
outrageous  punishments  meted  out  by 
courts  martial  for  comparatively  slight 
breaches  of  discipline,"  and  he  makes  out 
his  case  as  follows : 

Punishments  are  not  only  grossly  harsh, 
as  compared  with  the  penalties  imposed 
for  like  offenses  by  our  criminal  courts,  but 
they  also  differ  so  widely  that  we  find  the 
same  offense  punished  in  one  court  martial 
by  twenty-five  years  in  the  penitentiary 
and  in  another  by  six  months'  punishment 
in  disciplinary  barracks. 

A  boy  overstaying  his  leave,  or  yielding 
to  a  natural  impulse  to  go  home  for 
Christmas,  is  charged  not  with  absence 
without  leave,  but  with  desertion. 

Disobedience  of  orders  is  seen  by  a 
zealous  officer  as  mutiny.  In  neither 
case  is  there  present  the  intent  to  desert 
or  to  mutiny  against  the  authority  of  the 
Army,  but  boys  have  been  convicted  of  the 
graver  crimes  and  sentenced  to  as  much 
as  twenty-five  years'  imprisonment. 

The  accused  soldier  has  no  real  legal 
protection.  Ho  may,  it  is  true,  obtain  a 
pardon,  but  this  leaves  his  record  blotted 
by  a  serious  crime,  of  which  he  ought 
never  to  have  been  accused. 

The  negro  soldiers  convicted  of  shooting 
up  a  Texas  town  were  executed  within  a 
few  hours  after  they  were  convicted  and 
before  there  was  an  opportunity  for  a  review 
of  the  record  of  the 'trial. 

A  group  of  non-commissioned  ofiQcers, 
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HEINZ 

OVEN  BAKED 

BEANS 

Beans,  to  be  appetizing,  brown  and  wholesome,  must 
be  baked — actually  baked  in  dry  heat  in  real  ovens. 
That  is  the  Heinz  way.  There  is  no  short  cut.  Beans 
may  be  boiled  or  steamed  and  put  into  cans,  and  that 
is  usually  done  because  it  is  cheaper,  but  the  result  is 
very  different. 

The  beans  themselves  also  vary  in  quality,  and  even 
the  best  quality  must  be  carefully  picked  over — that 
also  is  the  Heinz  way.  The  best  quality,  utmost  care, 
skillful  cooks  and  baking  in  ovens — all  go  to  produce 
in  Heinz  Baked  Beans  a  dish  so  satisfying  to  the 
family  as  to  be  ever  welcome. 

To  suit  all  tastes,  Heinz  Beans  are  prepared  in 
four  ways: 

•  Heinz  Baked  Beans  with  Pork  and  Tomato  Sauce 

Heinz  Baked  Pork  and  Beans  {without  Tomato  Sauce)  Boston  atyle 
Heinz  Baked  Beans  in  Tomato  Sauce  without  Meat  (  Vegetarian) 
Heinz  Baked  Red  Kidney  Beans 

The  name  HEINZ  always  means  good  things  to  eat 


Fig  Pudding        Vinegar 

Pickles       Tomato  Soup       Tomato  Ketchup 

Wdl-cesterahire  Sauce 


O/^'' 


VARIETIES 


All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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Turning  to  the  Tasks 
of  Peace 


For  twenty-one  months  American  indus- 
tries have  labored  under  the  spur  of  a 
great  purpose  and  to  help  accomplish  a 
great  task.  Now  that  task  is  done.  The 
trappings  of  war  become  relics.  We  lay 
them  aside  and  turn  to  the  tasks  of  peace. 

For  twenty-one  months  the  Hercules 
Powder  Co.  has  had  but  one  thought,  and 
aim  —  to  contribute  its  uttermost  for  the 
winning  of  the  war.  Great  plants  have 
been  built,  new  methods  devised,  sources 
of  supply  discovered  that  were  before 
unknown. 

Due  to  this  development,  made  necessary 
by  war,  the  company  is  today  capable  of 
serving  the  industries  of  peace  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  before. 

The  great  industrial  era  which  the  country 
faces  insures  the  certainty  of  there  being 
ample  opportunity  for  rendering  this  serv- 
ice. The  use  of  explosives  is  essential 
to  the  great  basic  industrial  enterprises. 
In  mine  and  quarry,  on  the  highway  and 
along  the  railroad  line,  when  the  course 
of  a  river  is  changed  or  a  dam  built,  where 
irrigation  or  drainage  is  necessary,  and 
where  idle  lands  are  converted  into  fertile 
/ields — there  Hercules  Powders  will  meet 
the  demands  of  peace  as  they  have  met 
the  demands  of  war. 


HEJ{CULES  J'OWDEJl  CO. 

fiS      Chicago  St.  Loul3  New  York  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

yy^j      Denver    Hazleton.Pa,  San  Francisco     Salt  Lake  City 

Joplin      Chattanoog-a    Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Wilmington,  Del. 


after  being  ordered  under  arrest  by  a 
young  officer,  Avere  accused  of  mutiny 
because  they  refused  in  a  body  to  do  drill 
duty  while  under  arrest.  Their  position 
was  in  accordance  with  Army  regulations. 
Nevertheless  they  were  court-martialed 
for  mutiny  and  sentences  ranging  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  were  imposed. 

These  eases  are  extreme  instances,  but 
they  are  typical  of  thousands  in  which 
the  will  of  the  commanding  officer  has  been 
substituted  for  law  and  justice  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  miUtarj'  offenders. 

The  maintenance  of  military  discipline 
does  not  require  this  harsh  and  arbitrary 
procedure.  The  French  Army  is  a  model  of 
discipline,  but  an  accused  soldier  has  the 
protection  of  the  law  thrown  around  him 
at  every  stage  of  his  trial. 

That  a  soldier  in  our  Army  should  have 
less  legal  protection  challenges  the  atten- 
tion of  the  lawyers  of  the  country.  The 
American  people  never  wiU  stand  for 
Prussian  methods,  even  in  disciplining 
the  Army. 

In  a  supplementary  statement,  Frederick 
E.  Wadhams,  treasurer  of  the  association, 
says: 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  soldier  ac- 
cused of  crime  should  not  have  the  pro- 
tection of  law  as  weU  as  the  man  in  civil 
life.  It  is  not  necessary  to  delay  or  inter- 
fere with  military  justice,  but  it  is  essential, 
if  we  are  to  have  a  democratic  army,  that 
justice  be  done  to  the  accused  soldier 
within  the  law  and  according  to  the 
orderly  processes  of  the  law. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Bar 
Association  could  do  no  more  in  advance 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
than  to  declare  its  interest  in  the  matter 
and  express  the  hope  that  action  will  be 
taken  by  Congress  to  remedy  existing 
evils. 


HE  BALKED  THE  HUN  ATTEMPJ  TO 
GRAB  OUR  INDUSTRIES 


THE  strangle-hold  on  oiir  industry 
insidiously  obtained  by  Germany  be- 
fore the  war  Avas  "nothing  short  of  amaz- 
ing," we  are  authoritatively  informed  by 
the  man  who  has  successfully  broken  that 
grip,  Mr.  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian.  There  was  hardly 
a  line  of  business  in  which  the  enemy  was 
not  engaged  here,  he  discovered,  and  in 
some  lines  the  investment  was  of  a  dom- 
inating character.  As  a  whole,  it  con- 
stituted a  menace  to  oiu*  commercial 
independence,  and  Mr.  Palmer  believes  that 
"this  industrial  invasion  of  America  was 
a  studied  elfort  on  the  part  of  Germany  to 
make  effective  her  plan  to  colonize,  subdue, 
and  control  the  world."  In  fact,  as  he 
declared  in  a  speech  a  few  days  ago  in 
New  York  City: 

I  can  not  too  forcefully  repeat  that  the 
German  industrial  penetration  of  America 
has  not  been  a  mere  friendly  desire  to  trade 
and  do  business  with  the  world.  It  has 
been  a  knife  at  the  throat  of  America.  In 
the  days  before  the  war,  and  during  the 
war,  most  of  the  great  German-owned 
industrial  establislimciits  wer(^  spy-centers 
filled  with  the  agents  of  Germany  long 
plotting  against  the  safety  of  the  United 
States.  They  were  depositories  of  secr<>t 
information  gleaned  by  the  ubiquitous 
spies  in  the  German  employ,  and  without 
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them  these  spies  would  have  been  almost 
harmless. 

I  do  not  advocate  any  trade  boycott 
out  of  a  spirit  of  revenge  or  in  retaliation 
for  injuries  done  to  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  want  to  continue  the  war  after  the 
war.  I  am  for  peace.  I  l^eheve  that  the 
great  overshadowing  result  which  has 
come  from  this  war  is  the  assurance  of 
peace  almost  everlasting  among  the  peoples 
of  the  earth.  I  would  help  to  make  that 
an  absolute  certainty  by  refusing  to  permit 
Germany  to  prosecute  a  war  after  the  war. 
The  military  arm  of  her  war-machine  has 
been  palsied  by  the  tremendous  hammering 
of  the  Allied  Powers.  But  her  territory 
was  not  invaded,  and  if  she  can  get  out  of 
the  war  with  her  home  territory  intact, 
rebuild  a  stable  government,  and  still  have 
her  foreign  markets  subject  to  her  exploita- 
tion, by  means  no  less  foul  and  unfair  than 
those  which  she  has  employed  on  the  field 
of  battle,  we  shall  not  be  safe  from  future 
onslaughts  different  in  methSds  but  with 
the  sapie  purpose  that  proved  her  on  that 
fateful  July  day  when  she  set  out  to  con- 
quer the  Avorld. 

Enemy  property  to  the  value  of  $500,- 
000,000  has  already  been  taken  over  by 
the  Custodian,  and  he  expects  the  total  will 
eventually  rise  to  $800,000,000.  It  has 
been  no  small  job  to  "tear  off  the  cam- 
ouflage" in  some  cases,  as  he  remarks. 
Several  of  the  clumsy  attempts  to  fool 
Uncle  Sam  are  thus  described: 

The  commonest  device  resorted  to  by 
the  enemy  owners  was  the  transfer  of  their 
property  to  their  friends  or  agents  in  this 
country  without  vahd  consideration  or  upon 
consideration  to  be  fixt  after  the  war,  and 
payable  out  of  the  business  itself  at  a  time 
when  the  parties  conceived  that  normal 
business  conditions  would  be  restored. 
Businesses  individually  owned  were  fre- 
quently transferred  to  hastily  formed  cor- 
porations; the  transfer  often  being  made 
by  the  American  agent  of  the  German 
owner  under  his  general  powers.  Not 
infrequently  the  agent  undertook  to  sell 
the  property  of  his  principal  to  corpora- 
tions whose  stock  was  held  by  himself  or 
his  friends,  the  corporation  converting  the 
enemy  ownership  into  a  liabiMty  to  the 
enemy  for  a  fraction  of  its  value,  payable 
after  the  war,  or  in  1920,  and  in  one  case 
as  late  as  1937.  In  many  cases  shares  of 
stock  enemy-owned,  whose  certificates 
were  in  the  enemy  country,  were  treated  as 
lost  and  new  certificates  issued  to  the 
American  friends  of  the  enemy  owner,  thus 
making  the  stock  record  of  the  corporation 
bear  the  appearance  of  an  American  owner- 
ship. In  some  instances  enemy  owners  of 
stock,  whose  certificates  had  been  seques- 
tered by  the  Public  Trustee  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, undertook  to  sell  their  interest  in  the 
corporation  to  friends  in  America,  to  whom 
new  certificates  were  issued,  leaving  tlu^ 
Public  Trustee  of  Great  Britain  high  and 
dry  with  only  a  piece  of  paper  as  the  result 
of  his  operations  under  the  British  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act.  If  we  had  permitted 
these  fake  transfers  to  stand,  and  if  the 
American  purchasers  had  been  able  after 
the  war  to  maintain  the  validity  of  the 
transactions  in  a  contest  Avitli  the  eiu>my 
owners,  some  Americans  would  have  pick(ul 
up  bargains  which  would  have  yield(>d 
fabulous  ])rofits  ol)viously  ufnor  contem- 
plated, erases  w(Te  not  uncommon  where 
American  purchasers  seriously  contended 
they  had  bought  stock  at  $100  ])er  share, 
whose  l)ook  value  ran  into  tliousands  of 
dollars.     In   one  notable  case,   a   woman 
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When  they  return,  give 
them  more  than  a 
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their  places,  at  bench  or 
desk,  ready  for  them. 
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resident  in  this  country,  wife  of  an  alien 
enemy,  the  manager  of  a  $2,000,000  busi- 
ness owned  by  her  father,  a  German  subject 
in  BerUn,  claimed  that  she  had  purchased 
the  stock  from  her  father  for  $150,000, 
for  which  she  gave  her  note  payable 
in  twenty  years,  without  interest,  deliver- 
ing the  note  to  her  husband  as  the  agent 
of  her  father.  In  another  case,  a  neutral 
was  the  agent  for  a  German  corporation 
vhich  owned  a  valuable  property  in  the 
United  States.  This  property  was  not 
reported,  and  upon  inquiry  it  developed 
that  the  agent  claimed  to  own  it  individu- 
ally. As  the  agent  of  the  owner  he  had 
Bold  it  to  himself,  giving  in  payment  a 
note,  paj'able  in  three  months.  As  agent 
he  had  made  an  agreement  wath  himself 
as  an  indi\ddual  that  the  note  should  be 
renewed  every  three  yeaYs  until  after  the 
war.  He  then  delivered  the  note  to  him- 
self as  agent  for  the  owner.  When  we 
showed  some  amusement  at  this  fantastic 
arrangement  and  indicated  a  feeling  of 
incredulity  as  to  the  good  faith  of  the 
transaction,  the  neutral  citizen's  indignation 
was  unbounded  and  he  took  his  case  to  the 
diplomatic  representative  of  his  Govern- 
ment at  Washington,  threatening  to  make 
an  international  incident  out  of  our  attempt 
to  deprive  him  of  his  lawfully  acquired 
property.  He  was  unable,  however,  to 
persuade  his  own  Government  that  there 
had  been  an  actual  sale  of  the  property. 

Property,  whose  sale  or  exchange  in 
times  of  peace  would  have  required  months 
of  negotiation  and  reams  of  paper  on  which 
to  write  the  instruments  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  parties  in  their  contracts  was 
sold  under  stress  of  the  imminent  war- 
conditions  about  the  time  von  Bernstorff 
received  his  passports,  by  the  mere  ex- 
change of  ten-word  cablegrams.  Con- 
versations held  years  before  in  the  beer- 
gardens  of  Berlin,  or  in  Fifth  Avenue 
restaurants,  when  German  owner  and 
American  friend  casually  discust  their 
American  businesses,  were  suddenly  resur- 
rected to  serve  as  foundation  and  justifica- 
tion for  the  most  amazing  transfers  and 
alleged  sales  of  enemy  property  in  America. 
Great  industrial  institutions  here,  almost 
by  word  of  mouth,  traded  their  holdings  in 
Germany  for  the  property  of  Germans  here, 
leaving  balances  to  be  adjusted  when  the 
war  might  permit  either  a  confirmation  of 
the  transfer  or  a  resumption  of  the  former 
.business  status  of  the  parties.  Every 
device  known  to  the  law,  as  well  as  many 
unknown  to  the  law,  served  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  consequences  of  the  war 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States 
which  German  business  men  at  least  seemed 
to  have  foreseen  from  the  time  the  world- 
war  started.  In  working  out  their  plans, 
the  German  owners  frequently  had  the  as- 
sistance of  capable  American  counsel,  who 
in  most  cases  carried  out  the  details  of  the 
transaction  in  entire  good  faith  and  with- 
out ulterior  motive,  being  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  underlying  purpose  of  the 
parties.  Most  of  these  lawyers,  feeling 
that  the  interest  of  their  country  was 
paramount  to  those  of  their  clients,  as- 
sisted us  in  developing  the  real  facts 
from  which  we  were  able  to  draw  con- 
clusions as  to  the  actual  ownership  of  the 
property.  In  very  few  cases  have  we  dis- 
covered American  lawyers  active  parties 
to  conspiracies  to  defeat  the  belligerent 
rights  of  the  United  States,  or  to  hide  the 
property  of  enemies  from  the  govern- 
mental authorities 

Wherever  the  facts  seem  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  transfer  of  property 
has  been  made  in  contemplation  of  the 
war  to  defeat  the  belligerent  rights  of  the 


United  States,  to  avoid  the  effects  of  an 
anticipated  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act, 
or  with  a  view  to  resuming  the  ante- 
bellum status  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
we  have  not  hesitated  to  cut  through  the 
contracts,  conveyances,  obligations,  and 
trust  agreements  by  which  the  parties 
have  sought  to  conceal  their  real  purposes 
and  have  declared  the  property  to  be 
enemj^-owned.  In  most  cases,  after  our 
thorough  investigation,  confessions  of  the 
parties  have  verified  our  suspicions  and 
fortified  our  conclusions.  In  other  cases 
sturdy  resistance  has  been  met  all  along 
the  line  and  delivery  made  to  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  only  under  protest. 
In  but  one  or  two  cases,  however,  did  this 
protest  reach  the  stage  of  litigation  before 
the  armistice  was  signed.  With  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  something  of  a  new 
fighting  spirit  has  developed,  and  lawyers 
who,  while  the  war  was  on,  would  have 
been  unwilUng  to  play  any  part  in  resisting 
the  just  demands  of  the  Government  in  the 
taking  of  enemy  property,  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  throw  aU  sorts  of  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  and 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  courts  to  sustain 
transactions  which,  as  patriotic  Americans, 
they  would  have  been  first  to  condemn 
while  the  war  was  being  fought.  It  seems 
not  improper  for  me  to  say  that  lawyers 
ought  to  be  no  less  loath  now  than  hereto- 
fore to  involve  themselves  in  the  machina- 
tions of  enemy  persons  seeking  to  prevent 
the  agencies  of  the  Government  from 
carrying  out  the  exprest  wiU  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  legislative  intent  was  plainly 
that  all  enemy  property,  concealed  as  well 
as  disclosed,  should  be  placed  entirely 
beyond  the  control  or  influence  of  its 
former  owners,  where  it  can  not  by  even- 
tuality yield  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemy 
directly  or  indirectly.  Until  the  peace 
terms  are  finally  signed  and  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  enemy  property  determined 
by  the  act  of  Congress,  it  shall  be  che 
firm  purpose  of  the  AUen  Property  Cus- 
todian to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Congress 
in  respect  thereto.  Neither  htigation  nor 
threat  of  litigation  ought  to  be  interposed 
to  stay  that  purpose. 

A  highly  gratifying  featm-e  of  this  busi- 
ness has  been  the  fact  that  the  very 
factories  built  here  by  Germany  to  ruin  our 
commerce  were  at  once  turned  to  producing 
war-supplies  to  help  whip  the  land  that 
built  them.  A  search  of  their  books,  too, 
revealed  income  and  profits  tax  evasions 
whose  siibsequent  collection  actually 
brought  millions  into  the  United  States 
Treasury,  while  the  proceeds  of  selling  the 
businesses,  of  course,  were  put  into  Liberty 
bonds.  The  Custodian  finds  himself  per- 
haps the  most  multifarious  business  man  in 
aU  creation.     As  he  catalogs: 

He  is  now  a  holder  of  stock  ranging  from 
15  to  100  per  cent,  in  277  corporations, 
and  he  has  designated  688  men  to  repre- 
sent the  Government  in  the  boards  of 
directors  in  these  companies,  most  of  them 
being  directors  on  several  boards.  These 
corporations  are  located  and  doing  busi- 
ness in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the 
Philippines,  but  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  them  have  their  headquarters  in  and 
about  the  city  of  New  York.  They  run  the 
entire  gamut  of  American  industry,  and  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian,  therefore,  finds 
himself  in  this  manner  engaged  in  more 
and  different  kinds  of  business  than  any 
other    individual    in    the    world.     He    is 


cutting  timber  and  building  ships  !n 
Florida;  raising  sugar  in  Hawaii;  tobacco 
in  the  Philippines;  cotton  in  the  South; 
chicory  in  the  North;  publishing  news- 
papers; operating  insurance  and  trust 
companies;  mining  and  smelting  lead,  zinc, 
copper,  silver,  and  tungsten  in  many 
States,  and  in  Mexico;  making  steel  and 
iron  products  in  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia;  brewing  beer  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Illinois,  and  Louisiana;  manu- 
facturing chocolate,  pianos,  machinery, 
chemicals,  dyestuffs,  pharmaceuticals, 
munitions,  woolen,  silk,  and  cotton  goods 
and  laces;  dealing  in  precious  stones  and 
art  ^vorks;  exporting  and  importing  all 
kinds;  of  goods  and  commodities. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRANSPORT  THAT 

BURNED  WHILE  GIBRALTAR 

CELEBRATED 


AFIRE  and  loaded  with  high  explosives, 
sending  up  Very  lights  and  rockets 
of  distress  that  were  interpreted  as  joy- 
signals  in  celebration  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  the  United  States  transport 
Ophir  furnished  the  last  tragedy  of  the 
war.  With  the  explosion  of  the  ship  on  the 
night  of  November  11,  after  two  days  of 
terror,  seamen  insist  that  the  "honor  of 
bearing  the  last  casualty  rests  with  the 
Navy." 

"Maybe  you  remember  a  brief  report 
from  London  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  transport  Ophir  had  been  lost 
through  explosion  on  the  night  of  Novem- 
ber 11,  on  the  Gibraltar  coast,  and  that  two 
of  the  crew  perished,"  writes  a  correspon- 
dent in  the  New  York  Tribune,  introducing 
a  first-hand  account  of  the  ordeal  endured 
by  th5  men  aboard  the  ill-fated  transport. 
"That  covers  the  facts  all  right,  and  yet  it 
doesn't  do  justice  to  what  happened." 
In  the  thumb-scarred  pages  of  the  diary  of 
Yeoman  T.  R.  Bradley,  one  of  the  sur- 
vivors, is  a  record  of  what  happened  to  the 
men  of  the  Ophir  on  the  night  when  all  the 
world  was  gay  with  red  fire  and  bunting  in 
celebration  of  the  armistice.  The  story 
begins  with  the  Ophir' s  early  career: 

At  the  outset  you  should  know  of  the 
peculiar  spell  that  was  supposed  to  hang 
over  the  Ophir.  From  the  hour  she  was 
taken  over  from  the  Dutch  service,  she  was 
known  as  "  the  hoodoo  ship."  Calamity  ap- 
peared ever  in  wait  for  her.  On  the  night 
of  October  21,  when  she  left  New  York  on 
what  was  to  prove  her  final  voyage, 
bearing  troops  and  a  cargo  of  T.N.T.  and 
gasoline  for  the  American  a^dation  service 
in  Italy,  there  were  unrest  and  vague 
apprehension. 

Twenty-four  hours  out  of  New  .York 
she  encountered  a  U-hoat.  After  a  short, 
desperate  encounter,  the  Ophir  managed 
to  get  away.  But  the  feeling  of  uneasiness 
was  in  no  wise  allayed.  The  next  afternoon 
a  young  ensign  died  of  Spanish  influenza. 

After  the  troops  had  been  landed  all 
right  the  ship  set  out  on  the  voyage  to 
Italy. 

"But  when  we  were  two  days  off  the 
coast  of  Africa,"  writes  Yoeman  Bradley, 
"we  hit  a  storm.  It  was  a  pretty  bad 
storm.  The  sea  was  running  high  and  the 
boat  was  under  almost  all  the  time." 

They  were  forced  to  put  back  to  Gib- 
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Out  of  the  Ashe; 


THE  ashes  of  war  are  shoveled  away,  but  the 
added  equipment  which  war  forced  the  nation 
to  build  is  still  standing.  Out  of  this  resource, 
America  will  forge  a  large  future. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  released  for 
new  enterprises.  Listening  ears  hear  the  hammer 
and  clank  and  whirr  of  peace-time  production. 

It  is  the  beginning  of  Something  Better. 


* 


OUT  in  the  trenches,  banker  and  bricklayer, 
lawyer  and  farmer,  professor  and  blacksmith, 
have  joined  in  a  common  job — the  biggest  job  in 
history — the  blanketing  of  the  globe  with  democracy. 
And  the  job  is  done. 

And  now  these  men  lay*  aside  their  weapons  to 
return  to  industry.  They  have  learned  democracy 
in  a  bitter  school  and  it  is  natural  that  they  should 
want  the  spirit  of  that  for  which  they  struggled  and 
suffered  to  dominate  the  new  era. 

And  we,  who  stayed  at  home  and  produced  the 
materials  to   sustain   their   fight  —  what  of 
us  ?     Have  we  kept  pace  with  the  ideals  for 
which  they  fought  ? 


FOR  years  the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel 
Company  has  produced  steel  products 
in  ever-increasing  quantities. 


The  closing  months  of  the  war  found  this 
Company  making  immense  quantities  of  war  ma- 
terials— 75,000  shell  forgings  a  day,  gun  parts,  aero- 
plane parts  and  steel  products  generally.  And  that 
job  is  done. 

During  the  eleven  years  of  our  existence,  we 
have  constantly  enjoyed  a  harmonious  relationship 
with  our  people.  Of  the  5000  now  in  our  employ, 
many  are  stockholders,  a  great  many  more  share  in 
profits,  and  our  effort  is  always  to  build  each  man 
up  to  higher  earning  capacity — for  himself  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  us. 

Thus  we  are  trying  to  express  in  the  conduct  of 
our  own  business  that  spirit  of  Democracy  which 
this  great  world  struggle  has  developed,  and  we 
have  found  that  it  leads  to  mutual  content  and 
profit. 

We  are  talking  to  you  through  these  pages,  be- 
cause we  consider  the  adjustment  of  business  to  this 
new  spirit  of  vital  importance  to  Industry. 

It  may  be  the  means  of  getting  us  in  touch 
with  some,  who  would  exchange  ideas  in 
the  working  out  of  this  problem;  or  it 
may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  those 
with  whom  we  may  later  desire  business 
relations. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESSED  STEEL  COMPANY 

of  Cleveland 


HYDRAUUC 


PR 


TEEL   COMPANY 
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raltar,  and  it  was  November  9  before  they 


got  under  way  again. 

"And  then,"  says  Yeoman  Bradley, 
"after  we'd  been  out  two  days  fire  broke 
out  in  our  forward  hold." 

That  was  where  the  T.N.T.  and  gasoline 
were. 

Once  more  the  Ophir  turned  about. 
Below  decks  grimy  men  were  fighting  fire, 
managing  to  keep  it  somewhere  within 
bounds.  With  engines  working  fuU  blast 
and  every  hand  standing  to,  the  doomed 
craft  covered  the  previous  two  days' 
voyage  in  something  under  twenty-two 
hours. 

It  was  just  dusk  on  the  night  of  Novem- 
ber 11,  when  aU  the  air  was  full  of  delighted 
screeches  of  sirens  and  all  British  craft  that 
studded  the  harbor  were  bedecked  with 
flags  and  pennons,  the  Ophir  limped  back 
into  port,  sending  up  distress  signals. 

The  response  was  the  heart-breaking 
one  recorded  by  Yeoman  Bradley  at  the 
head  of  this  story. 

At  the  time,  those  who  know  the  full 
tale  add,  altho  the  fire-fighters  had  man- 
aged to  keep  the  flames  from  the  T.N.T. 
cases,  the  gasoline  was  blazing  merrily, 
shooting  out  great  spurts  of  fire.  But 
what  were  mere  fire  and  shooting  flame  to 
attract  attention  on  this  night  of  nights? 
The  surrounding  vessels  blew  their  cele- 
brant sirens  louder  in  reply. 

The  Ophir  dropt  anchor  and  redoubled 
her  distress  signals.  Still  the  gala  rockets 
and  varihued  lights  were  the  only  response. 

"We  soon  had  aU  hoses  going,"  says 
Bradley,  "but  of  no  avail." 

The  caged  fire  grew  angrier  and  angrier, 
eating  away  one  partition  after  another, 
driving  man  after  man  exhausted  from 
its  path.  Finally,  in  one  convulsive  rush, 
it  leapt  above  decks,  encompassing  the 
whole  upper  portion  of  the  ship. 

"The  harbor  was  lit  up  by  the  flames," 
Bradley  records,  "but  still  we  received  no 
help.    This  was  about  six  o'clock. 

"About  seven,"  his  chronicle  continues, 
"we  puUed  up  anchor  and  ran  the  good 
ship  aground.  We  then  flooded  her,  but 
she  was  too  far  gone." 

It  was  then  that  the  order  came  to  leave 
the  ship.  All  chance  of  saving  the  T.N.T. 
was  gone  by  that  time.  Disaster  was 
certain. 

Bradley's  narrative  omits  this  interlude, 
but  he  has  supplied  it  to  friends  orally  since 
— the  sound  of  rejoicing  bells  aSshore  and 
of  band  music  merging  faintly  with  the 
roar  of  the  flames  in  the  men's  ears;  the 
gaunt-faced  little  company  standing  there 
in  the  ravaged  hold,  drawang  lots  to  see  in 
what  order  they  should  debark  through 
the  port-holes. 

It  was  while  one  of  their  number  was 
scrambling  through  a  port-hole  that 
the  screen  ordinarily  used  to  shield  the 
boat's  lights  from  submarines  slipt  from 
its  fastening.  It  struck  the  outgoing 
sailor  in  the  back,  and  that  was  bow  one 
of  the  deaths  occurred.  The  other  had 
happened  earlier,  a  suffocation  case. 

Altogether  the  process  of  debarkation 
is  said  to  have  taken  about  thirty  minutes. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  Yeoman  Bradley's 
record  takes  up  the  story. 

"About  this  time,"  he  writes,  "the 
explosion  came  and  the  whole  ship  trem- 
bled from  fore  to  aft.  It  sure  made  some 
blaze.  All  the  shijjs  in  the  harbor  pulled 
out  to  sea." 

The  surrounding  craft  were  persuaded 
then  that  it  was  not  a  celebration  after  all, 
and  the  United  States  ship  Buffalo  was 
summoned  to  clean  up  the  debris.  The 
English  barracks  at  Gibraltar  took  care 
of  the  Ophir' s  crew  for  three  days  and  then 


a  Japanese  vessel  conveyed  them  to 
Norfolk.  Gradually  they  made  their  way 
home. 

"And,  of  course,"  said  the  man  who 
told  The  Tribune  of  the  case,  as  he  folded 
up  Yeoman  Bradley's  Odyssey,  "I  under- 
stand official  reports  can't  go  into  much 
detail,  but  considering  that  it  was  the  last 
big  blow-up  of  the  war,  and  all  that,  it 
sort  of  seemed  to  me  that  that  official 
notice  didn't  exactly  do  justice  to  the 
thing," 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


'  I  "HE  story  of  American  aviation  is 
-*■  coming  out  bit  by  bit,  and  when  the 
whole  chapter  is  written  it  wiU  be  a  tale 
of  rare  gallantry  and  romance.  Several 
points  worth  keeping  in  mind  appear  in 
the  following  letter  from  Lieut.  Horace  W. 
Leeper,  of  Waxahachie,  Texas,  to  his 
mother  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.  In  the  first 
place,  the  American  fliers,  despite  their 
severe  losses,  didn't  want  the  war  to  end 
before  the  Boc.hes  were  throughly  trounced; 
next,  the  foe  fliers  were  already  whipt 
enough  so  that  they  didn't  dare  meet  the 
Yankees  man  to  man,  and,  finally,  the 
much-abused  Liberty  motor  proved  in 
actual  work  to  be  a  winner.  Lieutenant 
Leeper  wrote  two  weeks  before  the  armis- 
tice was  signed: 

I  suppose  you've  read  of  the  big  drive 
of  the  last  two  weeks,  and  also  the  peace 
talk.  There's  a  good  reason  for  the  Pots- 
dam folk  wanting  to  talk  peace  after 
that  drive;  but  there's  going  to  be  one 
big  hindrance  to  peace  with  Germany 
right  now,  and  that's  war.  We  do  not 
seem  to  jibe  with  the  Boche's  peaceful 
frame  of  mind  just  at  present.  They  are 
going  to  have  a  time  ever  to  stop  the 
French  from  killing  Boches  now.  Every- 
body here  wants  to  see  this  thing  carried 
on  into  Germany,  and  they  are  in  earnest. 
For  myself,  I  can't  see  the  sense  in  making 
peace,  now  that  we  are  getting  on  even 
ground  with  them.  I  don't  suppose  the 
folk  at  home  were  greatly  influenced  by 
the  Kaiser's  saying  "Peace,  Peace!" 
were  they?  If  they  liiten  to  that  they  are 
letting  him  bulldoze  them,  and  that's  not 
what  we  started  out  to  do,  as  I  remember. 

I  received  my  three  months'  service 
chevron  yesterday.  Not  many  receive 
the  second  chevron,  which  means  a  year's 
service.     That  is  rare,  naturally. 

Our  outfit  was  in  the  big  advance  of 
last  week,  and  now  has  a  few  Huns'  scalps 
to  its  credit,  as  well  as  having  dropt  tons 
and  tons  of  bombs.  Our  ships  had  to 
fight  their  way  over  the  objectives  and 
fight  them  off  while  dropping  the  bombs, 
and  then  fight  all  the  way  back  over  the 
lines.  AU  during  the  advance  last  week  it 
was  continual  aerial  pandemonium.  It 
has  not  been  so  bad  this  week. 

We  are  doing  well.  I  don't  believe  any 
bunch  yet  did  better  at  first  than  we  have 
done.  The  Boches  will  not  come  out 
unless  they  outnumber  us.  One  of  our 
planes  had  seventeen  to  fight,  and  after 
having  fought  his  way  out,  bringing'down 
two,  he  made  home  and  died  the  following 
day  of  wounds.  This  was  Lieutenant 
Barr — of  whom  you  probably  read  in  the 
casualty  lists — of  my  squadron.  He  had 
something  rare  in  this  business — a  funeral. 
I  never  before  saw  a  funeral  that  was 
pretty,  but  his  was. 


The  advance  is  still  going  on.  As  I 
write  they  are  warming  up  the  motors  out- 
side and  trying  out  the  guns.  These 
Liberty  motors  have  seen  a  lot  of  hard 
work,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  trouble 
with  them  yet.  It's  a  wonderful  motor. 
Do  you  remember  the  day  at  Miami  I 
flew  the  large  machine  down  over  your 
hotel — the  one  that  climbed  so  quick? 
It  was  a  Liberty  motor-equipped  machine. 

A  funny  thing  happened  yesterday. 
One  of  our  fellows  went  down  a  few  yards 
back  of  the  English  trenches  with  a  dead 
motor,  landed  in  a  sheU-crater,  and 
smashed  the  plane  xip  badly.  We  missed 
him  and  thought  him  lost,  when  he  com- 
municated with  our  wng  commander  that 
he  was  safe.  Last  night  at  dinner  he  was 
asked  to  "give  a  formula  for  hiding  a 
plane  in  a  shell-hole  to  prevent  its  de- 
struction." I  don't  think  there's  anything 
left  of  the  plane.  Many  funny  things 
happen  all  along  to  "kinder  lay  the  dust." 


Strangely  enough,  Ave  received  at  the 
same  time  from  another  source  a  letter 
written  by  Lieutenant  Barr,  who  met  a 
hero's  fate  while  fighting  the  seventeen 
Hun  planes,  as  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
letter.  His  was  the  spirit  so  well  described 
by  the  President  of  France  when  he  spoke 
of  the  American  soldier's  "smiling  con- 
tempt of  danger."  The  following  letter, 
indeed,  reveals  a  boyish  gaiety  that  could 
turn  from  the  perils  of  l)attle  to  the  humor- 
ous aspects  of  an  imaginary  air-ride  on 
horseback.  His  British  friends,  it  seems, 
had  invited  him  to  join  them  in  a  horse- 
back ride,  which  he  described  as  follows: 

As  it  looked  easy  I  said  to  count  me  in, 
and  with  the  air  of  a  Correspondence 
School  detective  I  slunk  around  and  dis- 
covered the  Britons,  in  their  typical 
islandish  ways,  putting  an  extra  shot  of 
listecine — I  mean  brilliantine — on  their 
hair  and  fixing  up  in  general  as  tho  they 
were  going  to  step  out  on  a  heavy  date. 
Not  to  be  outdone,  I  put  on  my  breeches 
with  the  leather  patches  inside  the  knees, 
and  you  will  understand  I  was  feeling 
quite  horsy  —  so  I  shined  up  aU  the 
brasses  on  my  Sam  Brown  and  saddled 
myself  i»p  with  the  latter;  we  rode  over 
in  a  truck.  The  Britishers  were  well 
known  at  the  resort,  and  were  immedi- 
ately presented  with  horses  of  known 
disposition.  Pat  and  I,  howeAer,  were 
led  up  to  a  new  throng  of  steeds,  as  the 
Britishers  had  copped  all  the  old  faithfuls, 
and  we  had  to  pick  from  the  dogs  thej*  left. 
The  others  galloped  away,  leaving  Pat 
and  me  without  even  moral  support — for 
neither  of  us  Icnew  our  stuff. 

Pat's  craft  looked  hke  a  cow  pony — 
mine  was  just  red.  There  was  a  big  gash 
in  my  animal's  bean,  and  altogether  I  had 
an  idea  that  he  should  have  been  con- 
demned; as  soon  as,  I  climbed  into  the 
Pilot's  Seat  I  realized  that  there  was  some- 
thing "rotten  in  Denmark"  for: 

1.  There  was  no  cockpit. 

2.  There  was  no  instrument  board.  I 
should  at  least  have  had  a  temperature 
gage,  and  air  speedometer,  and  an 
inclinometer. 

3.  There  was  a  strap  control;  I  like 
stick  control  best,  you  see. 

4.  I  couldn't  find  a  throttle  nor  a  switch. 

However,  as  there  were  a  couple  of  per- 
fectly good  ears  up  there,  no  pommel  on 
the  seat,  and  as  the  horse  was  well  stream- 
lined, I  thought  it  might  work. 

The  Sergeant  said:    "'E's  hallright  hout 
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No  Longer,  "Just  Lumber '' 

^T^HE  Long-Bell  Lumber  Company, 
^  the  largest  distributor  of  Southern 
Pine  in  the  United  States,  announces 
that  hereafter  the  product  from  its 
twelve  great  saw  mills  will  be  marked 
with  this  design 


Q 


This  progressive  age 
demands  named  goods. 
Heretofore  lumber  has 
not  been  considered 
adaptable  to  trademark- 
ing,  but  this  company 
believes  that  the  public 
is  as  much  entitled  to 
know  the  identity  of 
the  manufacturer  of  the 
lumber  it  uses  as  the  food 
it  eats  or  the  clothing  it 


wears.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  ask  for  *  'just 
lumber.  * '  Whether  your 
requirements  be  large  or 
small  you  may  specify 
LONG-BELL  brand 
with  the  same  assurance 
and  satisfaction  that 
accompanies  the  pur- 
chase of  any  commodity 
that  bears  the  maker's 
guarantee  in  the  shape 
of  a  trademark. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Long-Bell  brand  lumber 

The  Long-Bell  Lumber  Co. 

R.  A.  Long  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Manufacturers  of    Southern  Pine,   hardwood, 

oak  flooring  and  creosoted  lumber,  ties, 

posts,   poles,   piling    and   wood 
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New  Edition 
Free  at  airyVictor  dealers 


with  M.rch«  «>J  l"f^^  ^  Kcr  <e«l\«'' '"ictt.  ^"^  , 
"-—"-'lag      i.  1892.  "^J^T'^'^TX  IS-M.  «a  her  Um.  ^F^f^ 

,ule"  (TheHcnl  {P.cm/orK!  o,c 
{klou-mms' 


~~  VtCTROLA   RED   St" 

CARUSO,  ENRICO,  Tenor    (Ko*™. 

Caruui's  success  is  tbe  greatest  evet  Muat  \ 
,^  m  <!>»  countty.     His  AoKtiicaii  tngagtse 
j„CT  «  continuous  oYBtioa,  tiw  peal  auienoesi 
;oetlbound  by  tKe  exqiiute  refinement,  buuly  ii  i 
2^K>s  voice       He  is  a  naUxe  ot  N»pl«  and  wi  ' 
187J'     WViet]  h«  was  a  m«e  boy  He  saog  is  tU 
a(  Naples,  *"'^  '^  beautj  oi  his  voice  airealnl 
000  of  all  «Ko  heard  «. 

Caruso  was  esghteen  years  oW  wKeo  be  sse 
joshed  bantooe,  who.  abet  htani^  ba  roict,  <i> 
he  would  give  the  young  suiget  substantial  I 
sncTclore  look  him  to  Maestro  Veiyne.  who  v.* 
bj  the  beauly  and  puiuy  of  his  »oice,  and  Wt 
%m  vocal  instnictioM. 

The  5u>«er  made  hia  debut  m  !8<M  mNsr  ■ 
ion-oBCT  crpeta,  L'amico  FTancexo.  aher. 
Ca„o  A  South  AmTwati  engagement  U 
M.Ian  it  was  ''"f  *•'  here  was  one  of  ik. 
•laJy  '  Cartuo  W  tMde  a  ctw^ss  ui  »s 
Aiiaka  m  1903,  but  i.  ««  '°','^°^ 
November  23d  of  thai  y«ai.wl«ch  coowwd 

*"^  TtS  great  MWl  Has  »ade  records  «Kii 
-,«eot  contract  with  the  lenor  does  no.  eipn. 
^r/xRl ISO  RECORDS    CS«,^' 

^        ^HCMni^r^U'-di.U--"'"-^. 

Carmen     "  <«>  •**,"  Aadioatlsm-drt  lT« 

-C;vail«n..gu«.,ca«_-|'^*',    ^„^^c<^  I 
C.vallen.  Rumen.- i^^'^  l„F^:. 

Cid.  U    H  """^inpSiS  Son*' 

Do,,  P»'<I^'*'^1°™^     lO»  Ear* 
donSebe..;«'-ln«"V"|^.'.».       ,„ 
Dream.  o<  L°«».'^«°i„'  .5?=  bil     (B^* 

Eugeo  Or-Mtn  -Air  «  "  ^^      n. 

,    (AVI^a'l.  ThooD« 
F.u«-  Salut  aemeure    '  ">?»    j^  f,,,) 
f  ivonia     Sp.rt«  «"';4hl  S^Sii»  WbJo. 


Victc 
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^talog  of  music 

A  hook  every  music -lover  will  want 


i, 
'"it 


This  great  book  of  more  than  500  pages,  with  over 
200  portraits  and  illustrations,  is  the  world's  best  guide  to 
the  enjoyment  of  music;  the  index  to  the  greatest  library 
of  music  ever  collected— a  living  library  of  the  wonderful 
musical  achievements  of  the  world's  greatest  artists. 

It  is  the  only  record  catalog  in  which  any  selection 
can  be  found  instantly  under  the  name  of  the  composition, 
the  composer  or  the  artist.  It  contains  brief  sketches  of 
the  most  popular  operas  and  illustrations  of  the  scenes; 
pronunciation  of  foreign  names;  biographies  of  prominent 
composers;  complete  Red  Seal  section  with  portraits  and 
biographies  of  the  world's  greatest  artists;  list  of  selected 
records  for  new  Victor  customers,  and  other  features. 

This  Victor  Record  catalog  represents 

21  years  of  constant  research  and  tireless  effort 

and  over  Eleven  Million  Dollars  of  actual  expenditure. 

It  is  a  book  that  bears  testimony  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  time  and  money  spent  in  developing  the  art 
of  recording  to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  A  tribute 
to  Victor  ingenuity  and  thoroughness;  another  evidence 
of  Victor  supremacy. 


this  great  catalog  of  music,  whether  or  not 
ee  at  all  Victor  dealers' ,  or  we  will  mail  it 

achine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Machines 
processes 
absolutely 


"Victrola"   is  the  Registered  Trademark  of  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company  designating  the  products  of  this  Company  only. 

New    Victor    Records    demonstrated    at    all    dealers    on    the 
1st  of  each  month. 
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Supremacy 


'HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE' 


REC.  US.  PAT.  OFF. 


i%!"% 


.o»? 


,e^^n* 


''°rthl\%  Masters  we*  :  ■„« ^""^^ 
""'Mcior  Talking  M»'='^  -^=*^ 
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of  traffic,  sir."  I  meekly  replied,  "Very 
good,"  and  we  were  off  on  our  mad  ad- 
venture. As  soon  as  the  motor  tm'ned 
over  we  idled  down  out  of  the  place,  on 
to  what  I  had  forgotten  was  the  main 
road.  No  sooner  did  we  hit  the  road  than 
I  decided  I'd  be  glad  when  that  particular 
ship  was  again  in  its  hangar.  It  started 
to  turn  up  more  revs,  and  I  discovered  that 
I  wasn't  at  all  synchronized,  for  I  was  for- 
ever coming,  down  when  he  was  going  up ! 
Pat's  hag  was  feeUng  pretty  peppy,  so  it 
bit  vay  animal  in  a  place  awfully  near  my 
"laig."  Oh,  gosh!  He  started  to  run 
something  scandalous  and  my  feet  started 
to  get  away  from  the  rudder  bar.  With 
rare  presence  of  mind  I  pulled  the  controls 
back,  for  a  lorrj^  was  almost  on  top  of 
us,  and  I  thought  we'd  better  zoom  it. 
Instead  of  zooming,  the  beast  did  a  most 
pecuUar  thing.  You  see  I  must  have 
nearly  chinned  myself  on  the  controls,  for 
instead  of  zooming,  his  head  and  neck 
bent  back  in  an  arch  and  he  almost 
looped ! 

The  reason  he  didn't  was  because  he 
started  a  tail-spin  from  a  queer  position 
on  his  hind  legs.  Naturally,  when  in  a 
spin  there's  only  one  thing  to  do,  so  I  put 
all  controls  in  neutral  and  he  came  out  of 
it,  headed  toward  his  hangar  and  fljing  at 
high  speed.  We  crossed  a  field  and 
rounded  a  corner,  gathering  speed.  Some- 
how or  other  he  started  missing  after  we 
flattened  out  near  his  "drome"  and  I 
leisurely  taxied  him  to  the  hangar  and 
turned  him  over  to  his  smiling  mechanics. 
I  wondered  if  they  could  grin  any  broader, 
so  I  tested  their  capacity  by  offering  them 
some  butts;  they  stopt  giinning  and  asked 
if  that  would  be  all,  sir.  I  said,  "I  hope 
to  tell  you,"  and  got  some  exercise  walking 
to  camp.  * 

Moral:  Don't  join  the  cavalry! 


How  death  was  regarded  by  a  member  of 
the  French  Foreign  Legion  who  later 
met  the  Great  Adventure  on  the  field  of 
battle  is  told  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in 
Detroit.  Death  had  gained  a  new  mean- 
ing to  him :  it  was  like  coming  of  age — the 
entrance  into  a  larger  Ufe.  Incidentally, 
he  tells  how  death  passed  near  him  before 
the  final  caU,  but  spared  him  time  to  pen 
this  message.  It  was  Ivan  D.  Nock,  who 
served  in  the  Foreign  Legion  and  gained 
the  War-Cross  before  he  was  killed  in 
action,  who  wrote  to  his  Detroit  friend: 

Living  as  we  do  with  death  for  a  con- 
stant companion  has  but  deepened  my 
conviction  of  something  after  this  life. 
But  it  has  destroyed  my  belief  (what 
belief  I  may  have  had)  in  the  conventional 
heaven  and  hell  of  theology.  With  all 
reverence,  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
deadly  than  an  eternity  devoted  to  singing, 
playing,  and  adoration.  A  man's  soul 
must  include  his  capacity  for  action,  work, 
his  creative  faculties,  I  think;  to  me  our 
power  to  imagine  and  create  is  one  of  the 
evidences  of  God  in  us.  That,  and  the 
numbers  of  young  men  just  on  the  threshold 
of  their  creative  life — musicians,  writers, 
painters,  men  who  could  look  at  a  river 
and  vision  and  build  power-plants  and  fac- 
tories; yes,  and  soldiers  who  could  look  at 
a  map  and  vision  armies  in  place  and 
maneuvering — these  meja,  killed,  utterly 
destroyed  in  a  second  by  a  few  ounces 
of  explosives,  have  made  impossible  the 
belief  that  all  that  their  minds  held  is 
definitely  lost  to  humanity.  I  believe  that 
death  is  followed  by  life  as  surely  as  sunset 
is  followed  by  sunrise,  but  by  a  life  much 


more  closely  related  to  this  one  than  theo- 
logical dogma  would  iiave  us  beUeve. 

All  this  has  taught  me  to  regard  death 
as  an  episode — something  hke  one's  twenty- 
first  birthday,  which  turns  one  into  a 
citizen  and  a  voter.  It  has  lost  much  of 
its  mystery  and  all  of  its  terror.  I  have  a 
ciu-iosity,  an  eagerness  to  see  and  begin 
the  new  life,  temj>ered  by  a  wish  to  know 
this  one  a  little  more  fully. 
"*" Self-preservation  is  still  a  very  strong 
instinct,  yet  not  so  strong  as  formerly. 
And  I  want  to  heUeye  (I  do,  almost)  that 
it  is  as  strong  as  it  is  .  because  it  is  the 
horrible  form  of  death  we  iHe^t  here  that 
we  shrink  from,  and  not  the  mere  act  of 
dying.  At 'Verdun,  when,  in  the  course  of ' 
the  battle,  ten  of  us  were  sent  forward  to 
occupy  a  German  gun-emplacement,  the 
Germans  saw  us  and  their  first  shell 
pierced  the  roof  and  burst  in  the  narrow 
room  where  we  were.  Only  three  of  us 
were  left  and  we  were  stunned,  blinded, 
and  choking.  We  rushed  out  into  the 
open  field  and  immediately  they  fired  three 
more  shells  at  us,  one  of  which  burst  close 
enough  to  throw  me  a  couple  of  yards  to 
the  side  of  a  shell-hole  into  which  I  rolled 
with  a  splinter  of  steel  in  my  leg.  While 
I  lay  there  bandaging  the  wound  I  tried  to 
think  why  we  had  rushed  out  of  that 
blood-spattered  room;  we  had  to  go  back 
into  it  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  one  yet 
aUve,  so  why  to  have  left  it  at  all? 

And  all  I  could  recall  was  that  on  the 
background  of  noise  and  flame  and  smoke 
and  dust  I  could  see  a  composite  mental 
pictiu-e  of  aU  the  horribly  mutilated  of  six 
months  past,  and  that  I  heard  one  man 
scream.  So  there  it  is!  I  can't  remember 
having  thought  of  death  or  the  proximity 
of  death;  I  just  thought  of  torn,  bloody 
flesh,  and  splipters  of  bone.  So  I  say 
it's  not  dying,  but  the  manner  thereof, 
that  makes  us  self-preservationists. 

During  the  same  battle  a  man  who  was 
horribly  wounded  in  the  stomach  crawled 
a  half  -  mile,  holding  his  intestines  in 
place  with  his  hand,  to  deliver  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Colonel  of  my  regiment.  It 
is  unbelievable  that  such  a  high  spirit 
should  perish  with  the  body  it  drove. 
Sometimes  I  dread  the  return  to  ordinary 
life  after  the  war.  Here  one  sees  so  much 
of  devotion,  high  endeavor,  forgetfulness 
of  self,  so  much  of  "honorable  advance- 
ment for  the  soul,"  that  one  fears  a  great 
revulsion  of  feeling  at  the  sight  of  the  same 
men  reverting  to  every-day  selfishness. 


How  it  feels  to  be  torpedoed  is  graphically 
told  by  a  fireman  of  the  Mount  Vernon. 
And  as  if  it  were  not  bad  enough  to  feel 
that  the  ship  under  his  feet  had  a  big  hole 
in  her  side,  it  was  his  duty  to  go  down  and 
shovel  coal  for  hours  in  the  depths  of  the 
hold  from  which  no  one  could  escape  alive 
if  the  ship  sank. 

Yet  to  the  eternal  credit  of  the  American 
sailor,  not  one  shrank  back  for  a  second 
from  this  -  perilous  work.  Fireman  Ed 
Ellis,  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Mount  Vernon, 
writes  the  following  stirring  account  of 
"one  of  the  most  trying  and  perilous 
circumstances  of  the  war"  to  his  brother 
in  Austin,  Texas: 

We  were  out  about  three  hundred  miles 
at  sea,  on  the  morning  of  September  5, 
a  still,  bright,  sunny  morning,  steaming 
away  at  a  nice  pace  of  eighteen  knots. 
Most  of  the  crew  were  eating,  or  had  just 
finished .  eating,    breakfast,    and    going   to 


their  work-station  to  relieve  their  mates 
from  what  is  tern^ed  the  death  watch. 
A  glimmer  or  speck  is  seen  on  the- face  of 
the  water  some  five  hundred  yards  away 
at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  off  our 
starboard  bow  just  beyond  our  sister  ship 
the  Agamemnon.  Our  forward  gun  barks, 
and  the  wake  of  a  torpedo  is  seen  coming 
straight  toward  us.  A  moment  more 
there  is  an  explosion  and  the  ship  is  sud- 
denly tilted  and  lifted,  throwing  seamen 
to  the  deck  and  reminding  one  of  the  sud- 
den blast  of  a  storm,  which  would  have 
been  far  more  welcome. 

All  is  excitement  for  a  moment,  but 
only  for  a  second,  and  every  man  of  the 
criew  seems  to  realize  he  is  a  rhember  of  an 
American  naval  ship's  crew  and  it  was  his 
individual  duty  to  make  good  our  old 
tradition  of  saving  the  ship  whatever  the 
cost.  The  men  off  duty  were  at  their 
collision  station  as  quickly  as  legs  could 
carry  them. .  The  men  on  duty  stood  by 
their  posts — the  gunners  at  their  guns; 
the  lookouts  on  their  station  and  on  the 
bridge;  and,  heroes  of  them  all,  the  fire- 
men in  the  boiler-rooms,  tho  the  Ughts  were 
out  and  everything  was  darkness  below. 
They  knew  not  what  the  damage  or  where 
the  explosion  was,  or  how  soon  the  boilers 
would  blow  up,  or  if  they  would  not  be 
flooded  and  drowned  any  moment,  hke 
the  men  who  were  in  the  fire-rooms  already 
flooded.  But  not  one  left  his  station,  nor 
did  one  show  an  inclination  to  leave.  In 
the  two  fire-i'ocjjns  flooded  were  forty- 
eight  men  struggling,  drowning,  being 
burned  and  scalded,  and  knocked  down 
by  buckets,  shovels,  iron  bars,  and  coal 
washed  about  by  the  mighty  rush  of  water, 
except  those  of  the  forty-eight  who  were 
lucky  enough  to  be  suddenly  killed,  and  so 
quickly  they  never  knew  the  dread  and 
suspense  of  the  knowledge  of  certain  death, 
which  was  to  come  to  them  in  a  very  short 
time. 

Soon  the  firemen  above  were  ordered  to 
go  below  and  reheve  the  watch.  I  was  in  the 
bunch  to  go  below.  Not  tiU  I  reached  the 
floor-plates  did  I  appreciate  the  bravery  of 
the  boys  who  held  their  station  there  when 
all  was  darkness.  I  was  first  given  a 
candle  and  told  that  I  was  to  work  in  the 
pocket  of  Number  2  bunker.  I  crawled 
into  this  pocket  through  a  manhole'  which 
was  hardly  large  enough  for  me  to  get 
through,  and  the  only  escape  for  the  half- 
dozen  or  more  of  us  in  there,  should  our 
bulkheads  give  way  or  our  fire-room  in  any 
way  become  flooded.  There  might  have 
been  some  who  felt  safe  on  the  ship,  but 
not  any  of  us  in  the  pocket.  We  were  in  a 
jug  and  it  sealed;  but  that  was  aU  right; 
we  could  work  hard  and  forget  our  perilous 
location. 

I  spent  no  more  than  eight  hours  in  this 
and  another  verj'  similar  place,  the  other 
six  hours  I  worked  before  we  got  into  port 
were  spent  keeping  a  plug  in  a  leaky  pipe. 
Here  I  got  very  wet  and  cold,  and  had 
plenty  of  time  to  think  of  what  was  going 
on.  I  could  not  leave  this  post  for  one 
minute.  I  must  saj^  I  wanted  to  go  up 
and  see  for  myself  when  the  report  came 
that  the  water  was  washing  over  our  main 
deck,  which  1  kncAV  if  it  were  true  meant  a 
very  close  pull  if  we  got  into  port  within  the 
next  four  hours,  which  it  would  take  at 
the  maximum  speed  we  had  made  since 
being  hit.  I  will  not  say  I  was  scared  or 
afraid,  but  I  was  eager  to  know  if  the  re- 
port as  came  was  true.  To  my  relief, 
after  about  two  or  three  hours,  I  was 
relieve'd  and  w^ent  up  to  find  the  water- 
line|  fully  ten  feet  below  ,the  main  deck, 
and  our  danger  not  quite  so  great.  The 
most   beautiful   light    I   ever,  saw   in   my 
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Improve  the  Arteries  of  Trade! 

Railroads  are  great  developers  of  nations, — but  only  to  the  extent  that  highways  and 
byways  feed  the  railways. 

The  problems  of  yvas  transportation  proved  the  great  possibilities  of  good  roads  and 
the  tremendous  handicap  of  poor  roads. 

The  returning  army  can  provide  the  engineers  and  skilled  workers  to  build  roads  of 
enduring  quality. 

The  increasing  weight  of  motor  truck  traffic  has  set  a  new  standard  for  all  road  construction. 

No  matter  what  type  of  surfacing  is  adopted,  the  foundation  of  every  good  road  must  be 
crushed  stone. 

For  quarrying  this  stone,  for  excavating  rock  or  heavy  earth  cuts,  for  straightening  streams, 
draining  wet  areas,  clearing  and  straightening  the  right  of  way. 


i|i  Red  Cross  HK 
Dynamite 


is  the  most  popular  alUyear  explosive.  It  makes  winter  blasting  feasible,  because  unlike  the  old  type 
of  straight  dynamite,  it  does  not  freeze  in  any  temperature  fit  for  outdoor  work. 

Every  man  interested  in  road  improvement  should  write  for  our  free  book:  "Road  Construction 
and  Maintenance." 

Organizations  interested  in  road  construction  may  arrange  for  a  free  loan  of  our  1000  ft.  road  film. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  COMPANY 

Established  1802  Wilmington,   Del. 

Plants,  Warehouses,  and  Sales  Offices  in  principal  business  centers. 


The  Principal  Du  Pont  Products  Are : 


Explosives;  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Sporting.  Chemicals:  Pyroxlin  Solutions.  Ethers.  Bronzing  Liquids,  Coal  Tar  Distillates.  Commercial  Acids, 
Alums,  Lithopone,  etc.  'Leather  Substitutes:  FabrikoLd  Upholstery,  Rayntite  Top  Material.  Fairfield  Rubber  Cloih.  Pyroxlin  Plastics: 
Transparent  Shell  and  Ivory  Py-ra-lin  Specialties,  Challenge  CIcanable  Collars  and  Cuffs.  Paints  and  Varnishes:  For  Industrial  and  Home  Uses 
Pigments  and  Colors  in  Oil:  For  Industrial  Uses.  Stains,  Fillers,  Lacquers,  and  Enamels:  For  Industrial  and  Home  Uses.  Dyestuffs: 
Coal  Tar  Dyestuffs,  Dye  Bases,  and  Intermediates, 

For  full  information  address:   Advertising  Division,  E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &-  Co  ,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
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\\^ere  Forgings  are 
made  of  Men 


"RELY  ON  ME" 


TEEL  is  steel  and  machines  are  machines. 

Yet  one  forging  holds  and  another  fails.  One  says,  "Rely 
on  me"  and  proves  it — ^the  other  brings  failure  and  peril  when 
it  breaks  under  strain. 

Why  the  difference? 

Men. 

The  proudest  product  of  the  Billings  &  Spencer  Company, 
the  First  Commercial  Drop  Forging  Plant  in  America,  is  men. 

Men  in  executive  positions  who  have  descended  from  the 
founders  of  the  business — ^who  got  from  their  own  fathers  the 
Triangle  B  ideal.  Men  in  the  shops  to  whom  the  crash  of  the 
hammers  has  been  music  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Such  a 
man  as,  grown  too  old  for  active  work,  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
stay  in  the  shops  as  a  watchman,  because  the  thunder  of  noise 
and  the  bursts  of  live  sparks  were  part  of  his  life.    He  stayed. 

Men  who  have  grown  up  and  grown  old  in  the  Billings  & 
Spencer  tradition  that  "into  every  forging  goes  our  whole 
reputation." 

Men  to  whom  steel  is  a  living  and  breathing  thing,  with 
human  faults  or  virtues,  who  could  not  work  if  they  were  not 
allowed  steel  worthy  of  their  craftsmanship.  Men  to  whom 
great  machines  are  as  their  own  fingertips — ^who  constantly 
plan  for  better  work,  to  whom  the  improvement  of  a  single 
screw  is  an  epoch  of  accomplishment. 

Men  who  think  only  of  the  product — ^who  send  out  their 
forgings  into  the  world  of  industry  as  a  father  sends  out  his 
sons — giving  them  the  best  there  is  in  themselves. 

Just  men. 

And  that  is  the  only  difference  between  forgings,  the  only 
difference  between  this  tool  and  that,  the  only  difference 
between  machines. 


)  1919  B.  &  S.  Co. 


Hartford 

The  First  Commercial  Drop  Forefln^  Plant  in  America 
Dtod  Forging  i  Hand  Tools     " 
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life  was  gleaming  across  the  horizon  from  a 
light-house  on  the  French  coast. 


A  keen  and  interesting  analysis  of  the 
French  character  is  presented  by  an 
American  soldier  who  has  not  had  the 
usual  rush  of  work  since  the  armistice  was 
signed  and  has  used  the  opportunity  to 
improve  his  knowledge  of  French  and  the 
French  people.  He  finds  that  the  ideals  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  are  also 
realities  in  the  daily  life  of  rich  and  poor. 
The  case  is  thus  presented  by  Private 
Thomas  D.  Wallace,  Supply  Company 
No.  309,  Q.  M.  C,  in  a  letter  to  his  parents 
at  Williamsburg,  Iowa: 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
about  the  French  people  is  their  inborn 
sense  of  equality.  It  matters  not  whether 
a  raggedly  drest  boy  accosts  you  on  the 
street,  or  a  French  officer  addresses  you  in 
a  restaurant — and  yourself  only  a  "buck" 
private — you  are  treated  as  no  more  or  less, 
an  equal.  The  first  considers  he  is  doing 
himself  no  honor  in  accepting  a  "souvenir," 
the  second,  that  he  is  suffering  no  degrada- 
tion in  conversing  in  intimate  an5  personal 
terms — even  to  the  extent  of  taking  great 
pains  in  helping  one  to  learn  the  finer  dis- 
tinctions of  the  French  language.  No 
Interest  is  snown  a  stranger  unless  a  friendly 
one — nothing  is  done  by  those  old  enough 
to  know  better,  except  to  make  a  visitor 
feel  perfectly  at  home.  This  is  the  kind  of 
spirit  which  makes  for  democracy,  and 
which  conquers  the  world. 

Both  in  the  observation  and  study  of 
French  institutions  and  ideals,  one  becomes 
more  and  more  imprest  with  the  fact  that 
they  stand  not  for  the  domination  of  any 
particular  race,  or  the  conquest  of  any 
special  territory,  but  rather  for  ideals  of  in- 
born and  potential  equality,  personal 
liberty,  intellectual  freedom,  and  expan- 
sion, developed  according  to  nature  and 
guided  by  rationality. 

With  regard  to  racial  stock,  France  is 
nearly  as  cosmopolitan  as  the  United 
State*.  It  contains  a  generous  mingling 
of  nearly  all  the  main  racial  elements  of 
Europe.  It  has  deeper  marks,  both  of 
ancestry  and  of  early  Grecian  and  Roman 
culture,  the 'original  of  which  has  been 
shrouded  in  darkness  in  the  Orient  and 
almost  extinguished.  Owing  to  geographi- 
cal position  and  national  attitude,  it  is  the 
central  avenue  to  the  East.  Its  sympa- 
thetic view-point  and  earnest  desire  to 
understand  others  have  made  it  a  place  of 
solace  and  refuge.  Six  of  the  eight 
Crusades,  in  which  she  usually  took 
the  leading  part,  have  also  helped  her 
to  gain  this  position.  This  is  doubtless 
one  of  the  reasons  why  she  has  been 
termed  by  one  of  our  English  poets  "The 
Soldier  of  God." 

It  has  also  been  said  Paris  is  not  so 
much  the  home  of  intellect  as  of  intel- 
lectuals; that  is,  the  larger  part  of  the 
great  men  who  have  helped  to  make 
Paris  famous  were  not  born  there,  but 
came  as  aspirants,  either  from  other  parts 
of  France  or  from  other  countries,  to 
mingle  together  in  its  subtle  atmosphere. 
In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  idea  of  equality,  there  is 
a  great  resemblance  between  France 
and  the  United  States — which  owes  so 
much  of  what  she  is  to  the  inflow  of 
fresh  blood  of  the  most  energetic  and 
ambitious  of  nearly  every  nationality, 
pouring  in  on  all  shores.  It  is  duo  to 
the  ability  of  France  to  assimilate  and 
inspire    the    greater    part    of    her    new- 


comers that  she  was  first  among  the 
nations  in  the  attainment  of  national 
unity,  and  first  in  attacking  the  artificial 
social  barriers  erected  in  the  feudalistic 
age.  She  has  always  been  an  important 
participant  in  the  great  modern  battles 
of  democracy. 

These  are  some  of  the  elements  enter- 
ing into  the  conception  so  indefinable, 
"The  Spu-it  of  France."  May  it  be  one 
of  the  great  influences  helping  us  to  bring 
about  world-unity. 


After  spending  last  winter  training  in 
Texas,  Jack  Osborn,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  became 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Flying 
Corps,  in  which  capacity  he  had  ad- 
ventures which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of 
youths  of  nineteen.  He  reached  the 
squadron  in  France  in  October,  and  began 
work  at  once.  On  December  1  he  wrote 
an  account  of  his  experience  to  his  uncle, 
A.  H.  Godard,  of  Mayville,  New  York, 
which  appears  in  The  Sentinel.     We  quote: 

Our  particular  "job"  was  flying  over 
the  lines  very  low  to  harass  the  enemy 
with  light  bombs  and  machine-gun  fire. 
It  is  by  far  the  "hottest"  and  most  ex- 
citing work  done  in  the  air.  Dropping 
our  "pills"  from  five  hundred  feet  on 
supply  "dumps,"  railway-sidings,  batteries, 
transports,  etc.,  then  diving  down  on 
transport  and  troops  with  two  machine 
guns  spitting  out  death  at  the  rate  of 
1,200  shots  per  minute.  Then  for  a 
warm  reception  from  the  ground  in  return. 
Everything  that  could  be  brought  to  bear 
on  us  opened  up — machine  guns,  flaming 
torches,  shrapnel,  rifles,  and  even  light 
field-guns.  And  all  the  time  the  large 
shells  from  both  armies  whistle  past.  I 
had  one  large  shell  from  one  of  our  big 
guns  nearly  tip  me  over  as  it  rushed  past. 
It  acted  much  as  a  large  boat  traveling 
through  water  leaving  a  tremendous  wake. 

Then  after  one  dive  we  do  a  sudden 
climbing  turn,  and  twist  continually  to 
dodge  the  guns  fired  at  us,  then  pick  out 
another  object  or  body  of  men  and  repeat 
the  operation  until  our  guns  are  empty. 
Then  comes  the  uncomfortable  trip  back 
if  we  happen  to  be  far  over,  as  we  usually 
were.  Archies  (anti-aircraft  guns)  bang 
away  at  us  unremittingly  and  machine 
guns  galore  open  up  like  mad. 

Several  times  on  reaching  the  aerdrome 
I  found  my  machine  badly  riddled  with 
shrapnel  and  machine-gun  bullets.  Un- 
comfortable to  say  the  least,  I  always 
inspected  myself  carefully  to  make  sure  no 
stray  one  had  found  me. 

Another  one  of  our  jobs  was  high  pa- 
trolling far  over  the  Hunland,  looking 
for  Huns  to  scrap.  We  had  many  very 
hot  engagements  at  15,000  feet  (three 
miles)  and  above,  and  brought  down  a 
number  of  German  machines.  It  is  a 
sickening  sight  to  see  a  machine  hurling 
in  flames  to  earth  thousands  of  feet  below. 

Our  machines  were  fast  single-seaters, 
fighting  scout  machines,  making  115  miles 
per  hour  on  level.  On  a  steep  dive  I 
made  240  miles  per  hour.  We  are  well 
protected,  only  a  head  showing  above 
the  cockpit  and  a  wind  screen  before  us, 
or  we  shouldn't  be  able  to  stand  it. 

I  had  several  very  thrilling  trips  over 
the  lines  alone  and  fights  with  Hun  ma- 
chines. I  was  lucky  enough  to  bring 
several  down  behind  the  German  lines. 
On  poor  flying  days  we  took  trips  up  to 
our  lines  to  get  an  idea  of  warfare  on  the 
ground,  and  we  got  it,  too — several 
narrow  escapes.     We  were  in  some  of  the 
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What  Novo  Hoists 
Are  Doing 

Here  is  a  Type  O.  H.  Novo  Hoist  lifting  two  250  lb. 
blocks  of  concrete  at  Camp  Holabird,  Md.,  where 
the  government  is  building  a  huge,  permanent 
motor  storage  depot. 

This  is  one  of  13  Novo  Outfits  which  Edward  L.  Scheiden- 
helm,  contractor,  has  at  work  on  this  job.  It  is  one  of  the  six 
types  and  fifty  sizes  of  Novo  Hoisting  Outfits,  ranging  from 
4  to  15  H.  P.,  which  are  supplying  portable,  ReHable  Power 
for  big  and  important  construction  enterprises  all  over  the 
country.  These  various  types  and  sizes  of  Novo  Hoists  are 
especially  designed  for  different  purposes — lifting  ore,  coal 
and  building  materials,  pile-driving,  hauling  scrapers,  back 
filling,  log  loading,  lumber  piling,  etc.  For  full  information 
regarding  Novo  Hoisting  Outfits,  write  us  for  Bulletin  No.  11. 

Compact.iess  and  simplicity  of  operation  are  leading  fea- 
tures of  all  Novo  Outfits.  Added  to  these  qualities,  Novo 
Reliability  makes  Novo  the  recognized  standard  power  for  all 
work  within  the  range  of  its  capacity. 

Any  Novo  Engine  or  Outfit  can  be  furnished  to  operate  on 
gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate,  natural  or  artificial  gas.  Outfits 
for  Hoisting,  Pumping,  Air  Compressing,  Sawing.  Catalog 
showing  complete  line  sent  on  request. 

NOVO   ENGINE    C^- 
Clarence  E.Bennent.Vice-Pres.&.Gen.Mgr 

Factory  and  Main  Office,  Lansing,  Mich. 

New  York:  1617-1619  Woolworth  Building 

Chicago:  800  Old  Colony  Building 

London  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  London,  Ontario 
Canadian  Distributors 


worst  torn  and  ravished  parts  of  France  and 
had  many  very  interesting  experiences. 

A  fall,  resulting  in  a  sprained  [ankle, 
caused  young  Osborn  to  be  invalided  to 
England.  He  describes  the  peace  demon- 
strations in  France  and  England  as 
marvelous.  "We  can  see  the  change  that 
peace  has  made  already,"  he  says;  "so 
many  families  have  suffered  in  the  last 
four  years  that  jjeace  has  a  much  deeper 
meaning  over  here."    He  concludes: 

But  now  all  that  is  over.  We  will  be 
content  to  return  to  our  normal  life 
again.  All  this  will  soon  be  forgotten, 
a  memory  that  grows  dimmer  down  the 
years. 

Death  has  lost  its  meaning  to  most 
of  us — seeing  men  killed,  maimed,  dying 
every  day.  Friends  you  cherish  one  day 
have  gone  the  next.  We  are  bound 
to  lose  our  buoyancy,  perhaps,  but  we 
gain  a  certain  quickened  perception  of 
th^  worth  whUe  in  life.  We  lose  that 
veneer  of  hypocrisy  and  convention,  and 
live  our  days  full  out  with  life.  I  don't 
inean  to  say  we  have  an  atmosphere  of 
gloom  about  us.  Oh,  no!  Not  that.  But 
we  have  looked  deeper  into  things  than 
heretofore.  Everything  we  do  is  genu- 
ine. The  wholesome  things  appeal  and 
we  can  appreciate  in  full  the  golden 
worth  of  true  friendship.  The  war  has 
been  the  light  that  has  showed  us  all 
true  living,  worth  while,  and  genuine. 


HOT  WORK  AMONG  THE  GERMAN 
" HYENAS " 


"  A  RUM  lot,"  is  the  mildest  descrip- 
■^^  tive  phrase  .used  by  the  British 
seaman  in  speaking  of  the  German  sea- 
raiders,  while  "sea- wolf,"  even  the  it 
possesses  a  murderous  tang,  doesn't  suffi- 
ciently emphasize  the  barbarity  of  their 
practises.  Indeed,  the  latter  title  is  re- 
garded by  Capt.  J.  J.  Porterfield,  skipper 
of  the  British  ship  Geenioer,  as  an  insult 
to  an  honorable  wolf.  "They're  hj'enas; 
that's  what  thej-  are,"  the  captain  de- 
clared to  a  New  York  Evening  Sun  repre- 
sentative; "they  haven't  a  bit  of  the 
chivalry  of  the  seas  about  them,  y'know." 
Captain  Porterfield  saw  the  world  from 
the  arctic  circle  to  the  tropics  during  the 
war  in  decoy  work  for  the  British  Navj'. 
To  "be  in  on"  chasing  the  raiders  was  a 
sporting  game  to  him.  One  of  his  ships, 
a  transport,  was  sent  to  the  bottom  by  a 
submarine,  and  he  carries  a  wound  in  his 
right  \vrist  from  German  shrapnel.  Some 
of  his  experience  was  thus  described  to 
the  Evening  Sun  interviewer: 

When  we  discovered  that  raiders  were 
about,  merchant  ships  were  sent  out  as 
decoys,  while  our  cruisers  stayed,  hull  down, 
on  the  horizon,  waiting  for  the  signal. 
We  were  ordered  to  steam  about,  burning 
a  smoke-producing  material,  to  announce 
to  any  and  all  Germans  that  we  were 
on  the  scene. 

We  were  Uke  a  kid  staked  out  to  bait  a 
tiger.  You  know  the  whimpering  of  the 
bait  warns  the  sportsman  of  the  tiger's 
approach.  W^ell,  we  whimpered  via  wire- 
less to  our  cruisers,  which  took  up  the 
chase.  My  word,  but  the  thunder  of  their 
guns  was  music  to  us.     When  we  picked 
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up  a  sail  on  the  hoi'izon  we  took  observa- 
tions/ located;  its  position  and  direction, 
and  tlie'n  *sli6f  tlie'  signal. 

One  of  our  decoys  was  sunk.  Rotten 
shame  it  was,  too,  but  they  never  got  near 
me.  When  I  located  them  and  gave  the 
proper  directions,  I  put  about  and  did  a 
bunk,  sloped  off,  beat  it  while  the  beating 
was  good.    There  was  no  use  staying  there. 

Well,  one  day  we  picked  up  a  British 
ship.  I  flashed  location  directions  and 
sloped  off,  and  a  cruiser  took  up  the  chase, 
she  opened  fire  on  the  Britisher  at  thi'ee 
mdes,  for  the  captain  of  the  merchant 
vessel  mistook  the  cruiser's  signals.  A 
couple  of  shells  rounded  her  and  she  stopt. 
Then  after  ah  exchange  of  signals,  she 
proceeded. 

Keally,  I  can't,  say.  what  we  did^when: 
we  actually  picked  up  the  raider.  You 
know,  the  ban  hasn't  been,  lifted,  but  you 
may  judge  that  it  was  about  the  same  sort 
of  thing.    <•    ■     • ' 

At  this,  point  a  quizzical  look  came  into 
the  captain's  blue  eyes,  and,  says  the 
interyiewer,  his  stern,  set  face  melted  into 
"  a  heart-warming  smile.  When  the  British 
and  American  fleets  cleared  the  seas  of  the 
hyenas.  Captain  Porterfield  went  back 
into  the  transport  service,  where  he  found 
thrills  missed  in  -other  capacities  in  which 
he  served.    One  exciting  incident  follows: 

We  were  steaming  through  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  way  back  to  England. 
There  were  two  columns  of  transports  and 
cargo  -  ships,  convoyed  by  cruisers  and 
destroyers;  It  was  about  10:30  o'clock  at 
night  when  our  lookout  cri.ed,  "Torpedo 
coming  on  port  quarter  bow!"  Hardly 
had  his  call  ceased  when  another  lookout 
yelled,  '-'Torpedo  coming  on  ix»rt  quarter 
stern!" 

Well,  there  we  were  in  a  jolly  mess — 
about  to  be  hit  fore  and  aft.  We  sounded 
our  stations  call,  but  the  aim  of  the  Huns 
was  poor.  The  engines  of  destruction 
rumbled  past  us — you  know,  they  roar  like 
an  .express- train— and  hit  a  ship  on  the 
other  side  of  us. 

A  terrific  explosion  tore  the  stillness  of 
the  ,  night.  I  leveled  my  night-glasses 
on  the  stricken  vessel.  She  broke  and 
sank  in  less  than  three  minutes.  Only 
half  a  dozen  of  the  crew  of  one  hundred 
were  saved.  I'll  tell  you  it  was  a  gfrisly 
sight  to  see  a  gallant  ship  and  a  brave  crew 
smashed  in  that  manner. 

We  got  busy  with  depth  charges  at 
once,  and  the  subs  were  driven  off.  We 
thought  the  rest  of  the  night  would  be 
clear  saiUng,  but  not  so.  At  2:30  o'clock 
the  next  morning  the  warning  cry,  "Tor- 
pedo coming,  starboard  quarter,  bow!" 
roused  us  up.  Again  we  were  missed,  but 
another  vessel  in  the  convoy  was  sunk. 
This  one  stayed  afloat  for  three  hours, 
however,  and  not  a  man  was  lost.  Oiu- 
destroyers  picked  up  the  survivors.  We 
bombed  the  depths,  but  Ave  don't  know 
whether  we  got  the  sub  or  not. 

It  isn't  bad  enough  for  him  to  l)lo\v  us 
up,  but  the  German  fiend  goes  further. 
The  use  of  gas-torpedoes  was  common. 
I  have  heard  this  denied  in  some  quarters, 
but  it  is  a  fact.  Some  of  our  men  were 
badly  burned  by  the  gas  while  in  the  water. 
A  decent  sailor  would  give  a  man  a  chance. 

I've  steamed  through  the  seas  when 
the  water  was  strewn  with  floating  wi'eck- 
age  of  ships  that  had  been  sent  to  the 
bottom.  I've  seen  ships  sink  before  my 
very  eyes,  but  what  eould  I  do?  It  was 
-impoBsifele-tb'steip-and  help  or  crui«e  ab6ixt 
to  pick  up  men,  for  they  were  done  in  and 
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O  give  in  those  great,  welded  links,  fashioned  under 
skilled  hands,  by  giant  forges,  from  purest  metal. 

That  same  tenacious  endurance  and  never-loosening 
grip  mark  the  Yale  Padlock.  It  holds.  That's  its  im- 
portant task.  Once  a  Yale  Padlock  snaps  its  shackle 
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the  security  of  such  protection — you  need  Yale  Padlocks. 
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Twice  the  Work — Half  the  Cost 


The  Motorless 
Motor  Truck 

Thousands 
in  Use 

SIZES 
1,250  lbs. 
1,500  lbs. 
2,000  lbs. 
3,000  lbs. 
4,000  lbs. 
7,000  lbs. 
10,000  lbs. 
Also  semi-trailers 

Bodies  for  every 
business. 


THIS  Trail  mobile  doubles  the  work  the  truck  does.  It  cost 
a  third  as  much;  travels  just  as  fast;  requires  no  driver; 
increases  gasoline  consumption  only  about  lo  per  cent; 
up-keep  is  almost  nothing  and  depreciation  insignificant. 

No  wonder  John  Minder  &  Son,  Washington  Market,  New 
York  City,  who  use  it  to  haul  provisions  to  the  steamers  in  the 
harbor  say:  "It  has  done  some  wonderful  work  for  us!" 

Profit  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  your  truck,  doubling  the 
load  space,  doubling  the  tonnage  your  driver  can  move  with 
no  more  effort. 

The  Trailmobile  is  built  like  a  truck  with  truck  axles,  truck 
frame,  truck  wheels.  It  stands  up  under  heavy  loads  hauled  at 
truck  speeds.     It  tracks  perfectly  and  doesn't  sidesway. 

Write  for  booklet,  "Economy  in  Hauling". 

The  Trailmobile  Co.    517-537  E.  Fifth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Contractors  to 
the  U.  S.  Gov't 


Good  roads  are  preserved  by  reducing 
the  load  that  is  carried  on  each  wheel. 


we  had  to  save  our  ships.  It's  terrible, 
tho,  and  it's  small  wonder  that  my  hair  is 
turning  gray  before  its  time. 

Thanks  to  your  glorious  American  Fleet, 
however,  the  "sub"  menace  was  curbed. 
Your  sailors  are  wonderful.  They  are 
real  sailors  of  the  seas,  able  to  fight  and 
to  do  anything.  We  British  captains 
know  what  you  did.  Without  you  we'd 
have  been  hard  put.  We  might  have 
worried  through  it  all  right,  but  you 
helped.  It  was  a  thrilling  sight  to  see 
the  Union  Jack  alongside  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  at  the  base.  John  BuU  and 
Uncle  Sam  are  brothers  now  and  forever. 


AMERICA'S  CRACK  SQUADRON 


JUST  as  the  last  number  of  The  Ark- 
light  went  to  press,"  jubilates  the 
editor  of  the  weekly  news-sheet  published 
on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Arkansas,  "our  home- 
ward-bound pennant  was  broken.  Its 
streamers  were  supported  by  a  balloon 
bearing  these  words:  'In  God  we  trust;. 
New  York  or  bust.'  "  As  usual  the  Arkan- 
sas has  been  engaged  in  history-making  of 
late.  After  participating  in  the  surrender 
of  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet,  she  sud- 
denly bobbed  up  at  the  reception  of 
President  Wilson  at  Brest,  on  December  13, 
and  the  crew  and  the  editor  think  thej^  are 
now  entitled  to  stretch  their  land-legs  a 
bit  in  a  home  port. 

So  that  a  broader  conception  may  ob- 
tain of  what  was  done  in  the  Grand  Fleet, 
The  Ar Might  gives  these  items  of  inter- 
est about  Division  Commander  Admiral 
Rodman : 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  little  article  to 
put  before  the  ship's  company  a  few  items 
of  interest  about  our  Division  Commander, 
Admiral  Rodman,  in  order  that  we  may 
carry  with  us  a  Uttle  broader  conception  of 
what  has  been  done  in  the  Grand  Fleet. 
From  the  standpoint  of  many  of  us,  AC6 
(which  means  "Admiral  Commanding  6th 
Battle  Squadron")  is  a  great  big  man  with 
a  fighting  face  who  flies  a  blue-starred  flag 
over  there  on  the  N'ew  York  and  comes  over 
every  few  weeks  to  inspect  us  and  our 
ship.  To  some  of  us  he  is  a  hard  old  cus- 
tomer who  raises  more  rumpus  about 
that  one  spot  we  couldn't  get  off  our  dress 
blues  than  the  average  man  would  kick 
up  if  he  were  being  murdered.  Of  course 
that  is"  the  impression  one  gets  who 
doesn't  know  the  "Old  Man,"  and  it  is  the 
reason  why  we  are  going  to  get  acquainted. 

When  the  Admiral  was  given  five 
dreadnoughts  and  told  to  go  over  and  join 
Admiral  Beatty,  he  doped  it  out  right 
away  that  he  had  a  certain  definite  task. 
The  ships  under  his  command  had  to 
represent  America  in  the  eyes  of  a  critical 
audience.  They  couldn't  be  passably 
good.  He  had  to  make  them  better  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  Now  to  do 
that,  his  ships  had  to  shoot  better,  steam 
better,  maneuver  better,  and  be  cleaner 
and  smarter  than  any  one  else's. 

Those  of  us  who  were  there  now  know 
that  he  accomphshed  each  and  every  one 
of  his  objects.  We  remember  the  target- 
practise  days  when,  with  the  target  \isi- 
ble  only  in  the  tops,  we  plunked  salvo 
after  salvo  in  exactly  the  right  place.  We  . 
remember  steaming  across  the  North  Sea, 
making  a  knot  more  than  any  of  us  were 
designed  for,  and  bringing  up  exactly  on 
time    exactly    where    we    belonged.      We 


remember  the  remarks  of  Admiral  Mayo, 
om*  own  Commander-in-Chief,  and  those  of 
Admiral  Beatty  when  they  both  declared 
that  the  6BS  was  the  cleanest  and  smartest 
collection  of  ships  they  had  ever  seen.  We 
have  only  to  read  Admiral  Beatty's  fare- 
well speech  and  to  remember  that  he  sent 
his  finest  squadron  to  escort  us  on  our 
way,  to  reaUze  that  "01d'AC6"  completed 
his  part  of  the  bargain  to  the  letter. 

Now  there  is  another  Uttle  thing  to 
remember.  Tho  the  Admiral  deUvered 
up  his  squadron  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Grand  Fleet  and  handled  it  just  exactly  as 
the  squadron  commanders  of  the  real 
British  units  did,  tho  he  conformed  to 
British  practise  as  to  signals,  communica- 
tions, fire  control,  and  engineering,  he 
never  once  let  us  lose  our  personaHty.  We 
were  American  first,  last,  and  always,  and 
no  one  was  prouder  of  the  fact  than  AC6 
himself.  When,  on  Siurender  day,  the 
battle-flags  broke  at  the  fore  and  main 
trucks.  Old  Glory  flew  ov.er  a  squadron  of 
which  America  could  well  be  proud,  for 
in  it  was  everything  that  America  stands 
for. 

The  only  regret  is  that  the  cowardly 
Hun  deprived  us  of  oiu*  chance.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  had  it  come  the  old 
New  York  would  have  led  us  into  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  biggest  rough-house  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  for  if  there  is  any 
man  in  this  or  any  other  navy  who  isn't 
afraid  of  "hell  or  high  water"  it  is  "Old 
AC6"  himself.  Lucky  are  we  who  served 
with  him  in  the  Sixth  Battle  Squadron 
of  the  Grand  Fleet. 

The  commander  has  prepared  some 
nifty  war-service  certificates.  Each  one 
of  these,  being  signed  by  "the  captain,  is 
not  only  something  you  can  frame  and 
hang  up,  but  is  also  a  document  with 
•which  you  can  claim  your  service  medal 
some  day.  The  Pelham  Bay  Cadets  can 
wear  their  chevrons  now  for  all  we  care. 


CROIX  DE  GUERRE  AND  RARE  PRAISE 
FOR  AMERICAN  NEGRO  TROOPS 


A  FRENCH  army  order,  citing  a  com- 
plete negro  regiment  for  the  Croix  de 
Guerre,  is  a  partial  answer  to  questions, 
some  of  which  have  found  their  way  into 
the  Digest  office,  as  to  what  the  colored 
man  has  been  doing  for  his  country  "Over 
There."  The  regiment  cited,  the  365th 
Infantry  of  the  93d  Division,  which  is  the 
old  15th  Infantry  of  the  National  Guard  of 
New  York,  is  praised  in  these  words  by  the 
French  War  Department: 

Under  command  of  Colonel  Hayward, 
who,  tho  wounded,  insisted  on  leading  his 
regiment  in  battle;  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pickering,  admirably  cool  and  brave;  of 
Major  Cobb  (killed),  of  Major  Spencer 
(severely  wounded),  of  Major  Little,  a 
true  leader  of  men,  the  365th  Reserve  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  engaging  in  an  offensive 
for  the  first  time  in  the  drive  of  September, 
1918,  stormed  powerful  enemy  positions, 
energetically    defended,    too,  after   heavy 

fighting,    the    town    of    S ,    captured 

prisoners,  and  brought  back  six  cannons 
and  a  great  number  of  machine  guns. 

Exceptional  tho  the  award  of  the 
coveted  French  War  Cross  may  be,  the 
deeds  of  valor  by  which  this  negro  regiment 
won  it  are  less  exceptional  than  typical 
of  the  way  in  which  aU  om"  colored  troops 
measm-ed  up  to  the  demands  of  tho  war. 
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TlFFANY&Co. 


Jewelry,  Silverware  and  Stationery 

OF  Proven  Quality  and  Value 


Intelligent  and  Careful  Service  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37^-^'  Street 
New  York 


ll(^s^^'i  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT  BOOK 

Used  by  largest  and  best  houses  all  over  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Write  for  free  samples 
ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER  (Dept.  D)  Springfield 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Anno 


for  Auto  Tires.  Double  mileape,  prevent 
blowouts  and  punctures.  Easily  applied  in  »ny 
tire.  Used  over  and  over  in  Beveral  tires. 
Thousands  sold.  Details  free.    Agents  wanted. 

American  Accessories  Co.,  Dept. 3 16  Cincinnati,  0. 


For  CHAPPING  and  AFTER  SHAVING 

It  soothes   as   soon   as  applied.      Deeply  chapped    and 
extremely  sore  conditions  of  the  skin  are  quickly  relieved 
and  healed  in  a  day  or  two/  Apply  the  Cream  before  and 
after  exposure  and  you  will  have  little  trouble  from  chapping. 
—  Use  it  after  shaving  to  cool  and  heal  tender,  scraped  skin. 

SAMPI,ES:    Be  sure  to  enclose  stamps  with  your  n-Qucsl.    Hinds 
Honeij  and  Almond  Cream 2c.  Both  Cnid  and  Disacoea'ing  Cream 
4c.      lalcum  2  c.      7  rial  cake  Soap  He.     Sample  face  Powder  2c.. 
Trial  Size  1 5c.     Attractive  Week-end  Box   }9c. 

Hinds  Cream  Toilet   Necessities  are  selling  everywhere, 
or  will  be  mailed,  postpaid  in  V.  S.  A.,  from  Laboratory. 
A.  S.  HINDS  241  West  Street  Portland, 
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This  is  the  verdict  of  newspaper  corre- 
spondents and  of  soldiers  invalided  home 
from  the  Western  Front.  Survivors  of  the 
fighting  now  arriving  in  New  York  have 
"nothing  but  praise  for  the  colored  troops," 
writes  a  reporter  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun.  "They  proved  their  valor  on  count- 
less occasions,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
common  stories  that  Jerry  feared  the 
'Smoked  Yankees'  more  than  any  other 
troops  he  met."     The  report  continues: 

The  negroes  were,  perhaps,  the  most 
proficient  bayonet-fighters  in  the  American 
Army.  They  simply  doted  on  the  cold 
steel,  and  their  natural  agility,  improved 
b}^  intensive  training,  made  them  troops,  to 
be  feared  at  close  quarters.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  fame  of  the  negro  bayonet- 
wielders  spread  among  the  Huns,  and  it 
was  seldom  the  German  troops  would  hold 
out  when  the  yelling,  sweating  negroes, 
jumped  into  their  trenches. 

Not  even  liquid-fire  could  t»reak  the 
morale  of  the  negro  troops.  There  is  a 
story  told  of  one  wounded  soldier  who 
leapt  up  and,  dragging  a  useless  foot  after 
him,  rushed  into  the  trenches  when  he  saw 
an  airplane  spray  the  wounded  Yankees 
with  bm-ning  oil.  He  was  killed  in  his  mad 
attempt  to  take  revenge,  but  he  got  at 
least  one  Hun  with  a  good  old  Southern 
shaving  implement  prest  into  service  for 
the  occasion. 

The  terrors  of  shrapnel,  gas,  and  high 
explosives,  the  grim  life  in  the  trench,  were 
made  bearable  by  the  unfailing  good  nature 
of  the  negroes.  When  permissible  they 
organized  their' quartets  and  sang  planta- 
tion songs.  Frank  Washington,  a  wounded 
negro  from  South  Carolina,  told  the  story  of 
how  a  quartet  harmonized  on  "Massa's  in 
de  Cold,  Cold  Ground,"  and  when  the 
singing  was  over  said  in  unison,  "and  we 
all's  gwine  be  with  him  to-night."  They 
were  awaiting  orders  to  go  over  the  top  at 
the  time. 

That  peculiar  regard  by  the  foe  for  the 
rules  of  civilized  warfare  which  included 
the  use  of  explosive  bullets,  among  other 
atrocities,  was  experienced  by  the  negro 
soldiers.  To  the  certain  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  negi-oes  at  Debarkation  Hos- 
pital No.  3,  dozens  of  these  men  were  torn 
to  bits  by  explosive  bullets.  Their  wounded 
were  sprayed  with  liquid  fire  by  the  Huns 
during  the  fighting  on  the  Champagne 
front. 

James  P.  McKinney,  of  Greeneville, 
S.  C,  attached  to  the  Headquarters 
Company  of  the  371st  Infantry,  was 
wounded  in  the  right  arm  by  shrapnel  in  the 
"Big  Stunt."  Gas-infection  set  in  and  he 
was  invalided  out  of  service. 

"If  there  is  anything  in  this  war  that 
the  negro  troops  missed,"  said  McKinney, 
telling  of  his  experiences,  "I  certainly 
never  heard  of  it.  Explosive  buUets, 
liquid  fire,  high  explosives,  gas,  and  all 
the  horrors  of  war  were  certainly  turned 
loose  on  us.  But  just  the  same,  the  negro 
troops  Avent  through  it.  and  when  it  came 
to  the  final  test  Ave  proAed  ourseh^es  better 
men  than  the  Germans.  This  was  es- 
pecially true  Avhen  it  came  to  fighting  at 
close  quarters.  Jerry  A\ould  not  fight 
Avith  the  bayonet  against  the  negro  troops, 
and  that  was  all  there  Avas  to  it. 

"The  Hun  would  stand  out  there  and 
pump  a  machine  gun  at  us — 750  shots  to 
the  minute,  but  when  Ave  came  up  close 
to  him  he  AA'ould  yell  '  Kamerad!'  and  hold 
up  his  hands.  Our  officers  made  us  let  up 
on  them,  too,  but  the  Huns  did  Avhat  they 
pleased  to  our  wounded. 
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"The  day  we  went  over  th'e  top  we  took 
oiir  positions  early  in  the  morning,  and 
waited  until  our  barrage  had  smashed  the 
German  defenses  pretty  well.  About  the 
time  our  barrage  Ufted,  the  Huns  sent  overja 
counter-barrage,  but  we  went  right  through 
it,  and  up  over  the  slopes  commanded  by 
their  machine  guns.  They  tiu-ned  loose 
everything  they  had  to  offer,  and  the  storm 
of  lead  and  steel  got  a  lot  of  our  men. 

"StiU,  we  followed  our  officers  into  the 
devils'  trenches.  A  few  of  the  Germans 
tried  to  fight  with  their  bayonets,  but  we 
could  all  box  pretty  weU,  and  boxing  works 
■wath  the  bayonet.  A  few  feints,  and  then 
the  death-stroke  was  the  rule.  Most  of 
the  Huns  quit  as  soon  as  we  got  at  them. 
Even  the  ones  that  had  been  on  the  machine 
guns  yelled  for  us  to  spare  them.  I  guess 
.  In  the  excitement  some  of  them  fared 
poorly." 

The  narrator's  idea  of  German  mihtary 

-  J-- 

honor  is  the,  same  as  that  which  American 
soldiers  have  generally  brought  back. 
"You  can  never  tell  which  Germans  to 
trust,"  declared  McKinney.  "Ordinarily 
when  men  surrender,  they  are  through, 
and  you  can  trust  them.  But  the  Germans 
who  surrendered  to  us  would  have  auto- 
matic pistols  up  their  sleeves,  and  would 
suddenly  drop  their  arms  and  open  fii'e. 
I  know  of  one  squad  that  was  wiped  out 
because  a  Jerry  MUed  one  of  om*  dough- 
boys." 

Continuing  his  story  of  the  attack, 
McKinney  gives  some  of  the  dramatic  inci- 
dents of  the  fighting: 

"While  we  were  advancing  we  worked 
along  low  and  took  all  available  cover 
against  the  machine-gun  fire  directed 
against  us.  As  soon  as  we  came  within 
range  we  opened  fire  with  hand-grenades 
and  accounted  for  the  machine-gun  nests. 
I  saw  some  of  the  gunners  chained  to  their 
post. 

"Their  barbed  wire  gave  us  trouble. 
Our  artillery  cut  it  up  pretty  badly,  but 
stUl  it  was  a  pretty  strong  barrier  against 
the  advancing  infantry.  When  we  got 
tangled  up  in  the  wire  Jerry  would  play 
with  his  rifles.  I've  seen  fellows  get  into  a 
German  trench  with  their  uniforms  flying 
in  shreds. 

"I  was  wounded  in  the  arm  at  the  big 
stunt.  We  were  attacking  along  the 
whole  front,  and  the  Huns  were  kept  on  the 
hop.  While  going  up  I  was  hit  and  had  to 
fall  behind.  My  arm  was  badly  mussed 
up,  but  I  threw  a  few  grenades  here  and 
there  and  guess  I  got  a  few  of  them. 

"The  German  artillery-fire  was  aceufato. 

They  had  oiu*  ranges  down  to  a  science,  and 

while   they   had    good    anmiuhition    were 

hummers.     They    were    good    marksmen. 

Why,  I've  seen  them  cut  a  regular  ditch 

J  along  a  row  of  shcU-holes  to  prevent  our 

(troops  from   using   the   holes  for   shelter. 

', There  was  positively  nothing  they  didn't 

'do  that  was  horrible. 

"I've  seen  them  cut  loose  at  a  company 
runner  with  three-inch  artillery.  It  was  a 
funny  sight  for  us,  but  not  for  the  nmner. 
The  Huns  would  drop  shells  all  around 
him  while  ho  fled  on  wings  of  teiTor.  T 
never  saw  them  get  a  runner  with  their 
artiUery-fire,  but  I've  seen  some  very  close 
Bhooting. 

"Perhaps  the  most  unusual  experience 
I  ever  had  was  one  day  when  we  were  ad- 
vancing toward  the  German  positions. 
They  cut  loose  with  their  artillery  and  we 
were  ordered  to  take  open  order  and  hunt 


CleanJob 
of  it 


"Making  a  clean  job  of  it" — that's  what  the  boys  have 
been  doing  "over  there" — that's  vvrhat  the  GEM  Razor's 
been  doing  for  men,  for  over  twenty-five  years — has  proven 
its  genuine  worth  under  the  severest  tests — popular  in  every 
branch  of  the  service  both  here  and  abroad — millions  of 
GEMS  in  use  today. 

Gem  Blades  are  perfectly  balanced — take  and  hold 
a  wonderful  edge — a  boon  to  the  tenderest  skin — try 
them,  the})' re  k^en  for  service. 

GEM 
Outfit 

Complete 

Includes  frame,  shaving  and 
stropping  handles,  and  seven 
Gem  Blades  in  handsome 
case  as  illustrated,  or  in 
Khaki  case  for  travelling. 

Add  50c  to  above  price  for  Canada 


The  separate  parts  as  included  in 
outfit  are  shown  in  illustration, 
both  inside  and  outside  of  case. 
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JTiiaun-retouehcd  photograph  showK  the  excfllmt  condition  of  aSixS  GoodyearSolid 
2¥re  which,  in  service  on  a  right  front  wheel— the  point  of  hardest  wear  in  this 
case—thus  far  has  delivered  li,90i  milea  on  unit  6  of  the  Chicago  Motor  Bus  Fleet 


Copyright  1919,  by  The  Goodyear  Tite  &  Babber  Co. 
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Chosen  On  Their  Merits 

'*  TN  this  test  of  nineteen  months,  we  have  demonstrated  to  our  full  satis- 
JL  faction  that  your  Goodyear  S-V  Solid  Truck  Tires  give  us  a  high 
general  average  mileage  and  a  low  general  average  mileage  cost  per 
tire,  and  their  stamina  has  stood  up  where  the  strain  is  the  hardest.** — 
W.  J.  Sherwood,    General   Superintendent,    Chicago   Motor  Bus   Co. 


DURING  eighteen  months,  in  which 
the  Chicago  Motor  Bus  Company 
increased  its  original  fleet  of  ten  busses  to 
fifty  and  carried  7,266,271  passengers,  the 
executives  of  the  concern  made  one  of 
the  most  extensive  tests  of  solid  tires  ever 
conducted. 

And  today  90  per  cent  of  the  tires  on  these 
busses,  which  were  specially  designed  for 
solid  tire  equipment,  is  still  composed  of 
Goodyear  Solid  Tires.  This  is  simply 
because,  although  the  balance  is  always 
made  up  of  other  tires  for  purposes  of  direct 
comparison,  thus  far  no  reason  has  been 
found  for  changing. 

Careful  examination  of  the  mileage  records 
of  the  company  shows  that  the  superiority 
of  their  Goodyear  Solid  Tires  appears  in  most 
striking  contrast  where  the  grind  is  the 
hardest:  which  is  on  the  front  wheels  of 
their  busses. 

These  are  the  driving  as  well  as  the  steering 
wheels.  So  the  tires  on  them  bear  the 
greatest  strain,  imposed  by  the  10,000-  to 
16,000-pound  burdens,  when  sharp  turns 
are  made  in  traffic  and  when  these  formid- 
able weights  come  to  sudden  stops. 

Out  of  342  Goodyear  S-VSoHd  Truck  Tires 
on  which  final  records  are  available,  two- 
thirds  or  228  were  used  on  front  wheels  and 


yet  an  average  of  all  their  mileages  amounts 
to  9,400  per  tire. 

Thirty-one  of  these  tires  ran  between  15,000 
and  20,000  miles,  eleven  made  scores 
between  20,000  and  25,000  miles,  while 
four  exceeded  25,000,  including  one  old  war- 
rior known  to  actually  deliver  37,665  miles. 

So,  noting  that  every  motor  bus  is  shod  with 
six  tires  (duals  rear)  and  that  the  fleet  has 
traveled  an  aggregate  of  2,301,401  miles 
over  a  19-5/16-mile  circuit  since  March  21, 
1917,  it  is  found  that  nearly  fourteen  mil- 
lion tire-miles  have  cost  less  than  one-half 
cent  each.  . 

As  a  result  after  buying  all  the  tires  used 
from  an  appropriation  made  for  the  entire 
eighteen  months  period,  the  company  has  a 
balance  of  $5,047.00. 

Records  like  this  point  to  Goodyear's  accom- 
plishments in  solid  tire  manufacture,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  Goodyear  Solid  Tires  wear 
down  very  slowly  and  effectively  resist  chip- 
ping and  shredding  as  well  as  separation 
from  the  base. 

The  prime  advantages  that  accompany  the 
employment  of  Goodyear  S-V  Solid  Tires 
include  the  facilities  of  well-located  Goodyear 
Truck  Tire  Service  Stations  of  which  there 
are  hundreds  in  America. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 
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cover.  For  two  hours  we  were  violently 
shelled,  but,  thanks  to  Pro^ddence,  none  of 
us  was  killed.  A  few^  were  slightly  wounded. 
They  mLxed  high  explosives  with  gas  and 
shrapnel. 

"About  the  hardest  luck  of  the  -war, 
tho,"  concluded  McKinney,  "fell  to  the 
lot  of  a  pal  of  mine.-  He  got  a  piece  of 
steak  somewhere  and  was  cooldng  it — his 
first  bit  of  steak  in  months.  While  the 
meat  was  broiling  the  Germans  began  a 
gas  bombardment.  The  men  put  on  their 
masks,  but  the  meat  was  ruined.  That's 
what  I  call  hard  luck." 

Frank-  Washington,  "a  typical  planta- 
tion negi-o  from  Edgefield,  S.  C,"  is 
another  wio  proved  his  valor  under  condi- 
tions worthy  of  testing  the  bravery  of 
the  bravest.  He  was  attached  to  Company 
C,  371st  Infantry,  and  received  an  ex- 
plosive bullet  thi'ough  the  arm  at  Cham- 
pagnOi     His  story  is  quoted: 

"It  was  aU  bad,  but  the  worst  was 
when  the  German  airplanes  flew  low  and 
sprayed  the  w  ounded  with  liquid  fire. 
There  is  no  way  of  putting  out  that  liquid 
flame,  and  no  one  can  help  you,  because 
the  fire  spreads  so  quickly.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  be  helpless  out  there,  without 
water  or  friends,  but  to  have  a  hell  fiend 
fly  over  and  just  squirt  torture  at  you — - 
well,  the  Indians  or  savages  of  Africa  were 
not  much  worse.  They  were  not  so  bad, 
in  fact,  for  they  were  savages — the  Ger- 
mans are  supposed  to  be  civilized. 

"A  Hun  plane  flew  over  when  I  was 
wounde4,  but,  believe  me,  when  I  see  that 
fire  coining  I  sure  did  some  lively  hopping 
around.  There  wasn't  going  to  be  any 
broiled  Washingtons  if  I  could  help  it. 
But  some  of  the  mortally  wounded  were 
burned  to  death.  Those  Huns  should  be 
made  to  pay  for  that  sort  of  thing.  It 
ain't  fighting,  it's  concentrated  hell.  But 
we  had  to  tend  to  their  wounded,  and  one 
of  our  officers  saw  that  we  did  it. 
«  "I  was  over  "the  top  in  the  fighting  on 
September  29  and  30.  We  advanced  after 
the  usual  barrage  had  been  laid  down  for 
us.  We  went  up  to  the  Germans,  and  my 
platoon  found  itself  under  the  fire  of  three 
machine  guns.  One  of  these  guns  was  in 
front  and  jes'  runnin'  like  a  miUrace. 
The  other  two  kept  a-piling  into  us  from 
the  flanks,  and  the  losses  were  mounting. 
We  got  the  front  one.  Its  crew  surrendered 
and  we  stopt.  The  other  guns  kept 
right  on  going,  but  we  got  them,  too. 

"It'  was  while  we  were  attacking  the 
guns  on  our  flanks  that  I  was  wounded. 
Ordinary  buUets  are  bad  enough,  but 
the  one  that  hit  me  was  an  explosive 
bullet.  That's  me,  sir,  e\ery  time.  When 
things  is  comin'  I  sure  get  ma  share  of 
'em.     Yas,  suh,  I  suttinly  get  ma  share. 

"While  I  was  knocked  down,  it  was  safer 
to  stay  down.  Those  machine  guns  just 
kept  right  on  pumping — not  the  ones  we 
captured,  but  others.  The  wind  they 
stirred  up  around  5'our  face  jest  kept  j^ou 
cool  aU  the  time.  I  finally  started  back, 
but  found  myself  in  a  German  barrage. 
It  was  shrapnel  in  front  of  me  and  machine 
guns  in  back  of  me.  I  lay  right  down 
and  had  a  heart-to-heart  chat  with  St. 
Peter.  I  sure  never  did  expect  to  get 
home  again. 

"They  say  Edgeville  ain't  much  to 
look  at,  but  I  would  have  given  two 
months'  pay,  including  allotments,  to  get 
back  on  my  farm  about  then.  ;But  now 
that  I've  been  there  and  come  backlTdnd 
of  feel  that  I'm  square  with  this  eountrJ^ 
I  did  my  share,  and  I'm  glad  I  did  it." 


"Yes,  sir,"  interposed  McKinney,  "we 
all  did  our  share  and  we  are  aU  glad  we 
did  it.  This  wa« -democracy's  war.  The 
jiegro  troops  assumed  the  burden  of 
democracy  along  with  the  white  and  red 
troops.  We  did  our  share  to  keep  America 
unchained,  and  we  are  aU  proud  we  did  it. 
We  are  sm-e,  too,  that  America  wiU  not 
forget." 


NOTICES  THAT  HELP  SOME  WOUNDED 
YANKS  TO  "KEEP  SMILING" 


GRIN  and  Bear  It,"  with  the  accent 
on  the  "grin,"  is  one  of  the  first 
commandments  of  the  American  soldier 
in  France;  likewise,  and  for  a  similar  rea- 
son that  lies  deep  in  Yankee  character, 
one  of  his  favorite  songs  admonishes  every- 
body to  "Pack  up  your  ti'oubles  in  your 
»old  kit  bag,  and  smile— smile — smile!" 
This  spirit  accompanies  the  Yank  into 
the  hospital,  when  he  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  sent  there,  and  helps  to  make 
him  a  "good  patient"  and  a  notably  quick 
convalescent.  One  of  its  chief  mani- 
festations in  a  big  hospital  of  which  a 
correspondent  writes  in  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican takes  the  form  of  humorous  plac- 
ards, which  the  men  write  and  display  at 
their  bedsides.  There  is  more  than  humor 
behind  some  of  the  notices,  as  the  cor- 
respondent explains  in  dealing  with  the 
first  of  these  "notices"  that  caught  his 
eye: 

FLxt  to  a  stick  tied  firmly  to  the  white 
enameled  iron^^'ork,  like  a  short  flagstaff, 
large  black  letters  on  white  cardboard 
announced  that 

JAM  HELPS! 

Miss  Lena  Muldoon,  of  New  York, 
the  official  anesthetist  and  a  woman 
of  science,  murmured  as  we  passed  it: 
"AU  the  same,  the  boy  in  that  bed  does 
not  like  jam!"  Later,  she  explained, 
"blackberry,  cherry,  pineapple,  quince, 
no  matter  what,  he  seldom  touches  it,  but 
passes  the  little  glass  dish  on  the  quiet 
(in  spite  of  his  bad  leg)  to  one  or  the  other 
of  two  pals,  in  cots  adjoining.  They  are 
bears  for  jam — both!" 

It  was  the  first  of  the  humorous  "signs," 
become  a  feature  of  oiu*  Army  in  France. 

They  are  more  than  humorous. 

In  the  same  siu-gical  ward  we  read: 

GO  EASY  HERE! 

BY  ORDER 

OF  DEFENSE 

These  boys  have  heaUng  wounds,  which 
quiver  when  the  bed  is  jarred.  A  common 
type  of  sign  reads: 

NOTICE! 

KEEP  CLEAR  OF 

THIS  BED! 

One  rather  lively  boy,  it  seemed  to  me 

—for  he  was  rolling  and  moving  freely 

under  the  covers — had   put  up  an  extra 

big  warning  to  the  world  at  large: 

BEWARE  OF 

GEORGE'S  BED 

THIS  MEANS  YOU! 

"Another  delicious  fraud!"  said  Miss 
Muldoon.  "The  lads  are  charming,  they 
bring  tears  to  my  eyes.  This  fellow 
hasn't  a  pain;  but  his  left-hand  neigh- 
bor suffers 'at  the  slightest  jar  or  even 
the  vibration  of  a  heavy  footstep;  but 
he  is  one  of  those  quiet  fellows  from  the 
Western    plains,  too    timid    to    put    up    a 


notice  of  his  own.  George  is  not  timid!" 
she  laughed.  "Like  myself  he's  from 
Hoboken." 

A  common  form,  in  hospitals  far  apart, 
without  connection,  is: 

STOP! 

LOOK! 

LISTEN! 

Many     are     original.     A     boy     named 

Walter    J.    Moon   had    his    leg    held    up 

in   a   modification  of   the   Thomas   splint 

— a    compound    fracture    with    infection, 

doing  marvelously  with  the  Dakin  fluid; 

but,    nevertheless,    Walter    shrinks    from 

movement. 

DON'T 

MAKE  THE  MOON 

RISE! 

GO  EASY! 

runs    his    notice.     Others    refer    to    their 

deeds  of  war,  as  if  to  excuse  themselves 

for  getting  wounded. 

WHAT  DO  YOU 
SUPPOSE 

I  WAS  DOING? 
is  the  ominous  hint  of  a  .^'^oung  giant 
from  New  Orleans,  with  five  bayonet 
holes  in  arms,  hip,  and  side,  which  latter 
glanced  fortunately  round  the  ribs.  Five 
cots  from  him  is  a  man  from  San  Antonio, 
who  declares  that 

THE  KRONPRINZ 
DIDN'T  DO  THIS! 
What  he  means,  you  can  have  the  pleasure 
of  guessing,  whether  that  the  princeling  hid 
behind  the  lines,  or  he  who  "did  it "  (a  nasty 
bayonet-thrust  in  the  shoiilder  blade)  was 
some  innocent  German  democrat  strayed 
accidentall.y  into  north  France. 

This  was  still  the  surgical  ward,  all 
fuU  of  painful  things.  A  boy  had  his 
fingers  in  a  "banjo  splint."  Those  poor 
fingers  seemed  withered  and  contracted 
like  a  bird's  claw,  by  a  nerve  injury.  He 
could  not  straighten  them.  But  by 
fastening  a  pulley  to  each  finger  and 
gradually  tightening  the  puU  from  day  to 
day,  the  fingers  become  straight,  and  get 
nutrition,  and  as  nerve  and  muscle  cells 
renew,  the  lad  gets  power  over  them  again. 
He  can  waggle.  His  first  act  was  to  in- 
scribe clumsily  wjth  a  blue  pencil  in  his 
best  fist,  his  bed-foot  "sign": 

NOW  BRING  THE  ORANGES! 

"You  have  not  seen  many  sad  faces, 
have  you?"  said  Maj.  R.  J.  EsteUe  from 
Lexington,  Ky.  (It  was  originally  the 
unit  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate 
Hospital.  The  commanding  officer  of 
the  center,  Lieut-Col.  W.  E.  Cooper,  of 
the  Regular  army  medical  corps,  stood  by 
us,  smiling  and.appro\ing).  "There  are 
more  wards  up-stairs  of  the  same  type." 

The  "same  type"  was  holly  leaves 
and  berries,  red  and  green,  a  month  be- 
fore Christmas! 

"The  finest  lot  of  boys  I  ever  saw!" 
said  the  commanding  officer.  "I  never 
saw  such  unfailing  fortitude.  No  com- 
plaints! Not  as  much  as  in  ei^dhan  life, 
for  the  same  suffering.  We  have  heard 
talk  of  sacrifices,  and  men  being  cited  and 
decorated  for  consenting  to  transfusion  of 
blood.  Why,  the  boys  make  nothing  of  it. 
'If  I  can  save  Bud's  Ufe,'  they  say,  'w^hj', 
go  ahead,  of  course!'  Here  is  one  who's 
never  whimpered,  groaned,  or  grunted; 
yet  he  has  four  nasty  painful  w'ounds 
through  thigh,  leg,  right  foot,  and  right 
arm.  I  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  pride. 
It  wasn't.  Each  boy  makes  no  complaint 
because  'it  might  disturb  the  others!'" 

This  kid  from  Springfield,  Mass.  (who 
is  doing  finely)  had  put  up,  for  his  "notice" 
a  parody  of  the  civihan  warning  in  Paris 
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The  Card  Index  That 
Addresses  Itself 


THE  ordinary  card  index  means  drudge^^ 
— wasted  time  and  money  copying  names  and 
addresses.     But  here   is  a  card  index  that  ad- 
dresses itself. 

Here  is  a  card  index  that  you  put  into  a  simple 
machine — ^The  Addressograph,  It  automatically  "type- 
writes" names  and  other  data  onto  bills,  circulars,  shipping 
tags,  pay  forms,  etc.,  15  times  faster  than  pen  or  type- 
writer. 

Just  place  a  handful  of  plates  in  a  $60  Hand  Addressograph 
or  a  drawerful  in  larger  models.  Plates  can  be  made  in  your  office. 
Index  cards  at  top  printed  from  respective  plates.  Vert*cal  tabs  in 
different  positions  facilitate  card  index  arrangement  and  classify  names 
by  territories,  etc.     Colored  tabs  indicate  credit,  etc. 

Anyone  can  Addressograph  names  and  other  data  exactly 
like  typewriting — 15  times  faster.  Mistakes  and  omissions  impossible. 
Entire  list  can  be  addressed  or,  with  "selector"  attachment,  only  the 
names  and  data  desired  may  be  printed  without  disturbing  card  index 
arrangement. 

Let    us    prove    it    on    your 

work.  Our  representative  w^ill  call 
with  a  $60  Ribbon  Print  Hand  Addressograph.  He  will  demonstrate  it 
at  your  desk.  If  desired,  he  will  leave  it  for  FREE  TRIAL.  Just 
mail  the  coupon. 


Hand,  fool  lever  or  motor  models  for  speedil}f 
printing  (THRU  RIBBON)  typewritten 
names,  addresses,  and  other  data  on 


FREE  TRIAL 


Changes  in  Prices 
Circulars 
Letters  to  "Fill  In" 
Envelopes 
Statements 
Pay  Forms 
Shop  Orders 


Route  Sheets 
Record  Sheets 
Dividend  Forms 
Checks 

Inventory  Records 
Wrappers 
Labels 
Tags,  Etc 


^ddressool^pK 

TRADE     MARK  ^W  H 

^^^^RINTS  FROM  Ti9^^^^ 
Chicago  m^^mmm^^^^mm  ^  New  York 


Prompt  service  furnished  at  these  cities  —  or  you  can 

make  address  plates  in  your  own  office  if  preferred: 

Albany  Denver  Newark  Salt  Lake  City 

Allentown      Des  Moines  New  Orleans  Sun  Antonio 

Atlanta  Detroit  New  York  San  Francisco 

Austin  Duluth  Omaha  Seattle 

Baltimore       El  Paso  Oklahoma  City  Shreveport 

HirminKham  Grand  Rapids  Ottawa,  Ont.  Spokane 

Boston  Hartford  Peoria  Syracuse 

Buffalo  Houston  Philadelphia  Toledo 

Butte  ,  Indianapolis  Phoenix  Toronto 

Cincinnati    '  Kansas  City  PittsburRh  WashinBlon 

Cleveland       Los  Anpreles  Kono  Wichita  « 

Dallas  Milwaukee  Sacramento  Williamsport 

Dayton  Minneapolis  St.  Louis  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Montreal  St.  Paul 


New  York 

Mail  to  nearest  office — or  phone  for  representative  if  list  opposite  names  your  city. 
I 


We  use  forms  checked  below: 

DRoute  Sheets 


DFilling  in  Letters 
I  DRecord  Sheets 
I  nStatements 

DDividend  Forms 
I  DPay  Forms 
I  DChecks 


DShop  Orders 
DEnvelopes,  Circulars 
DTags,  Labels 
DPrice  Lists,  Wrappers 
Ulnventory  Records 


ADDRESSOGRAPH  COMPANY  (  915J  ).  Chicago 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  give  US; 
DFacts  about  trial  offer      □Demonstration  in  our  ofiBce 


Firm 

Official No.  of  names  on  list.. 

Address. 
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Judge  The  Machine  By  The  Motor 


hincoln  Motors  Are  Used  By  Many 
Manufacturers  of 


Pumps  and  Compressors 

Elevators  and  Hoists 

Machine  Tools 

Punches  and  Shears 

Presses 

Cranes 

Fans  and  Blowers 

Crushers  arid  Pulverizers 


Bakers'  Machinery 
Woodworking  Machinery 
Ice  Machinery 
Conveyors 
Paper  Machinery 
Brick  and  Clay  Machinery 
Foundry  Machinery 
Textile  Machinery 


Lincoln  Bra?ich   Offices  arid  Service 
Engineers  in  Following  Cities 


New  York  City 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Buffalo 


Detroit 


Minneapolis 


Syracuse  Columbus 

Boston  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Pittsburgh         Toronto,  Canada 
Montreal,  Canada 


This  Lincoln  Motor 
operated  under  ivater 
ever  3 years  ivithout 
damage. 


Will  that  new  machine  give  you  all  you 
expect  of  it — increased  output — saving  of 
labor — freedom  from  shut-downs  ? 

The  answer  is  often  found  in  the  motor 
which  drives  the  machine. 

When  a  machinery  maker  furnishes  a 
Lincoln  Motor  on  a  machine  it  means 
that  he  has  given  the  motor  as  careful 
consideration  as  he  gives  the  other  vital 
features. 

He  has  selected  the  motor  not  only  for  its 
reputation,  but  for  its  showing  in  actual 
service.  He  has  worked  with  Lincoln 
Engineers  to  give  you  the  right  size  of 
motor  and  the  right  type  of  motor  for 
your  special  equipment  and  conditions. 

Judge  the  machine  by  the  motor  you 
find  on  it. 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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street  cars:  "Be  silent.  Be  watchful! 
Enemy  ears  near  you!"  For  the  American 
soldiers'  ward  of  pain  he  changed  one 
word: 

BE  SILENT!  BE  WATCHFUL! 
FRIENDLY  EARS  ARE  LISTENING! 
Here  they  appreciate  what  a  man 
is,  what  the  word  means.  In  this  suf- 
fering ward  a  smooth-faced  boy,  rosy 
with  fever-pain,  had  lettered,  with  his 
one  remaining  hand: 

FOR  MEN  ONLY! 


HOW  THE  "GREAT  INVISIBLE"  BLUE 
TIGER  KEPT  OUT  OF  THE  NAT- 
URAL HISTORY  MUSEUM 


A  CHINESE  baby  was  asleep  under  the 
table  in  the  center  of  the  hut  and  the 
family  were  taking  their  siesta  on  the  mats 
along  the  walls.  All  was  quiet,  when  a 
great  tiger  came  noiselessly  through  the 
open  door  and  the  steel-shod  paw  flashed 
under  the  table.  The  jungle  cat  missed 
its  prey,  struck  the  table  leg,  and  the  re- 
sulting clatter  awoke  the  family.  The 
animal  bolted,  leaving  the  baby  on  the. 
floor,  but  dragging  the  table  into  the  court- 
yard. The  visitor  was  the  famous  "blue 
tiger"  of  Fukien  province,  in  southern 
China.  It  was  first  seen  in  1910.  It  was 
reported  at  various  places  within  an  area 
of  several  miles  so  nearly  simultaneously 
that -the  Chinese  became  convinced  that 
it  was  no  real  animal,  but  the  incarnation 
of  an  evil  spirit.  Its  elusiveness  and  its 
unusual  coloring  enhanced  its  evil  fame. 
Mr.  H.  H.  CaldweU,  a  missionary  who  was 
also  a  naturalist  and  sportsman,  made 
several  unsuccessful  hunts  for  it.  He 
finally  saw  it  at  close  range,  but  being 
armed  only  with  a  shotgun  knew  it  was 
useless  to  shoot.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
saw  the  beast  again  in  the  same  place, 
and  tells  thus  how  he  lost  a  perfectly 
good  opportunity  to  secure  this  wonder- 
ful specimen  and  rid  the  province  of  its 
striped  terror: 

I  selected  a  spot  upon  a  hilltop  and 
cleared  away  the  grass  and  ferns  with  a 
jack-knife  for  a  place  to  tie  the  goat.  I 
concealed  myself  in  the  bushes  ten  feet 
away  to  await  the  attack,  but  the  unex- 
pected happened  and  the  tiger  approached 
from  the  rear. 

When  I  first  saw  the  beast  he  was  mov- 
ing stealthily  along  a  little  trail  just  across 
a  shallow  ravine.  I  supposed,  of  course, 
that  he  was  trying  to  locate  the  goat,  which 
was  bleating  loudly,  but  to  my  horror  I 
saw  that  he  was  creeping  upon  two  boys 
who  had  entered  the  ravine  to  cut  grass. 
The  huge  brute  moved  along,  lizard- 
fashion,  for  a  few  yards  and  then  cautiously 
lifted  his  head  above  the  grass.  He  was 
within  easy  springing  distance  when  I  raised 
my  rifle,  but  instantly  I  realized  that  if  I 
wounded  the  animal  the  boys  would  cer- 
tainly meet  a  horrible  death. 

Tigers  are  usually  afraid  of  the  human 
voice,  so,  instead  of  firing,  I  stept  from 
the  bushes,  yelling  and  waving  my  arms. 
The  huge  cat,  crouched  for  a  spring,  drew 
back,  wavered  uncertainly  for  a  moment, 
and  then  slowly  slipt  away  into  the 
grass.  The  boys  were  saved,  but  I  had 
lost  the  opportunity  I  had  sought  for 
over  a  year. 


However,  I  had  again  seen  the  animal 
about  Avhich  so  many  strange  tales  had 
been  told.  The  markings  of  the  beast 
are  strikingly  beautiful.  The  ground  color 
is  of  a  delicate  shade  of  maltese,  changing 
into  light-gray  blue  on  the  under  parts. 
The  stripes  are  well  defined  and  like  those 
of  the  ordinary  yellow  tiger. 

Mr.  Caldwell's  story  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roy  Chapman  Andrews  in  their 
"Camps  and  Trails  in  China"  (Appleton). 
Mr.  Caldwell  had  written  to  Mr.  Andrews 
as  the  latter  was  preparing  to  head  an 
expedition  to  China  for  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  hunt 
for  the  "blue  tiger"  so  became  the  most 
widely  advertised  feature  of  the  Andrews 
expedition.  Mr.  Andrews  did  not  con- 
sider the  animal  a  distinct  species,  but 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  specimen  well 
worth  getting  for  the  Museum.  He 
considers  it  "a  partially  melanistic  phase 
of  the  ordinary  yeUow  tiger"  and  the  only 
individual  of  its  kind  which  has  ever 
been  reported.  When  the  Andrews  party 
joined  Mr.  Caldwell  they  hunted  the  blue 
tiger  for  five  weeks.  It  ranged  in  the 
vicinity  of  several  villages  about  seven 
miles  apart,  most  frequently  near  Lung-tao, 
but  these  experienced  hunters,  with  their 
high-powered  rifles  and  up-to-date  equip- 
ment, were  never  able  to  get  their  prey. 
"He  was  as  elusive  as  a  will-o'-the-wisp, 
kiUing  a  dog  or  goat  in  one  village,  and,  by 
the  time  we  had  hurried  across  the  moun- 
tains, appearing  in  another  spot  a  few  miles 
away,  leaving  a  trail  of  terrified  natives, 
who  flocked  to  our  camp  to  recount  his 
depredations."  The  men  hunted  so  care- 
fully that  it  seemed  impossible  that  they 
should  not  sooner  or  later  get  "the  great 
invisible,"  but  they  never  did.  How 
narrowly  they  missed  bringing  the  skin  of 
this  beautiful  beast  to  New  York  is  thus 
told  by  Mr.  Andrews: 

Once  we  missed  him  by  a  hairbreadth 
through  sheer  bad  luck,  and  it  was  only 
by  exercising  almost  superhuman  restraint 
that  we  prevented  ourselves  from  doing 
bodily  harm  to  the  three  Chinese  who 
ruined  our  hunt.  Every  evening  for  a 
week  we  had  faithfully  taken  a  goat  into 
the  "Long  Ravine,"  for  the  blue  tiger 
had  been  seen  several  times  near  this  lair. 
On  the  eighth  afternoon  we  were  in  the 
"blind"  at  three  o'clock  as  usual.  We 
had  tied  a  goat  to  a  tree  near  by  and  her 
two  kids  were  but  a  few  feet  away. 

The  grass-filled  lair  lay  shimmering  in 
the  breathless  heat,  silent  save  for  the 
echoes  of  the  bleating  goats.  QJrouched 
behind  the  screen  of  branches,  for  three 
long  hours  we  sat  in  the  patchwork  shade 
■ — motionh^ss,  dripping  with  perspiration, 
hardly  breathing — and  watched  the  shadow 
steal  slowly  down  the  narrow  ravine. 

It  was  a  wild  place  which  seemed  to 
have  been  cut  out  of  [the  mountainside 
with  two  strokes  of  a  mighty  ax  and  was 
choked  with  a  tangle  of  thorny  vines  and 
sword-grass.  Impenetrable  as  a  wall  of 
steel,  the  only  entrance  was  by  the  tiger- 
tunnels  which  drove  their  twisting  way 
through  the  murderous  growth  far  in 
toward  its  gloomy  heart. 

The  shadows  had  passed  over  us  and 
just  reached  a  lone  palm-tree  on  the  op- 
posite hillside.     By  that  I  knew  it  was  six 


FOX'S 

PUTTEES 

NEW  NON-FRASr  SPIRAL  tPatented) 

Puttees  are  popular  ever5rwhere.  The 
■war  has  taught  thousands  of  people  how- 
convenient,  comfortable  and  smart  looking 
they  are.  Ideal  for  skating,  walking, 
cHmbing,  tobogganing,  camping,  golf,  etc., 
for  men,  women  and  children. 

For  Outdoor  Sports  and 
Outdoor  Work 

Outdoor  workers,  too,  will  find  FOX'S 
Spiral  Puttees  valuable.  They  mean  com- 
fort and  convenience.  Great  for  the  hunter 
and  chauffeur.  Lighter,  more  comfort- 
able and  durable  than  leather  or  canvas. 

The  Puttee  of  the  World 

FOX'S  Spiral  Puttees  for  men,  women 
and  boys  have  long  been  the  finest  made 
in  England  and  have  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation. They  don't  fray.  They  possess 
great  durability.  They  are  easy  to  put  on 
in  flat,  neat  spirals.  Two  weights — quality 
through  and  through.  If  your  dealer 
hasn't  them,  write  us. 

MANLEY  &  JOHNSON 

260  W.  Broadway.    New  York  City 


Mandolin  Lovers 

If  you  will  send  us  your  name  we 
will  mail  you  copy  of  our  latest 

catalog  on  Mandolins, 
free  to  admirers  of  this 
beautiful  instrument. 
We  have  been  the  coun- 
try's leading  mandolin 
authority  for  over  a  quar- 
ter-century, and  our  cat- 
alog wili  be  prized  by 
any  intending  purchaser. 
It  contains  full  particulars 
on  the  newr  Lyon  & 
Healy  Own  Make  Man- 
dolin, of  world's  finest 
tone,  nov^  offered  on  a 
|^\  special  small  monthly 
payment  plan.  This  in- 
f  strument  is  made  like  a 
rare  old  violin,  with  orig- 
inal design  violin-arrh 
front  and  back.  We  offer 
inexpensive  Mandolins, 

Banjos    and    Ukuleles   in    vast   variety. 

Fill  out  and  mail  to  us  today. 

Name 

Address 


Please  indicate  whether  interested  in  man- 
dolin or  other  instrument.  Name  it  below: 


If  a  music  teacher  let  us  include  your  name 
in  revised  teachers'  list  now  bfinu  compiled. 
Used  instruments  taken  in  cxchanRc.  Wrilc 
today.  Leadinjr  music  stores  everywhere 
sell  Lyon  &  Healy  instruments. 


Lyon&Healy 

54-86   Jackson    Blvd.,  Chicago 


Everything 
Known  in  Music 
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Now  Is  the 

Time  to  Prove  the 

ECONOMY  and  SERVICE  of  the 

Calculating  Machine 

Not  only  Adds  but  Subtracts,  Divides  and  Multiplies 

as  easily  as  other  Machines  ADD 

The  first  weeks  of  the  year  bring  a  heavy  load  of  figure-work. 
You  can  handle  it  quickly,  easily,  and  even  with  the  aid  of  junior 
clerks — if  you  put  the  burden  on  the  MONROE. 

This  is  the  machine  of  SELF-PROVED  ACCURACY.  In 
DIVISION,  for  example,  you  simply  set  the  dividend  and  divisor 
on  the  keyboard,  give  the  lever  a  few  quick  turns  and  the  result 
appears  instantly.  The  problem  illustrated  requires  only  six 
seconds. 

The  Visible  Check  of  Accuracy  assures  correctness  the  first 
time.  No  back  checking.  The  same  advantages  of  simplicity 
and  visibility  are  had  in  MULTIPLICATION,  SUBTRACTION 
and  ADDITION. 

Investigate  the  Monroe;  mail  the  coupon.  In  thousands  of 
offices  it  is  paying  for  itself  in  time  and  mistakes  saved. 

The  ''SHOW  ME"  Coupon— Mail  It  Today 

To  MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  CO..  Woolworth  BIdg.,  New  York 

Without  cost  or  obligation  please  let  us  have 

□  A  Demonstration  in  our  own  office. 

Further  information  concerning  the  Monroe  Calculating  Machine  as  follows: 
G  "Book  of  Facts."  Q  Special  Folder  for  Textile  Industry. 

□  special   Folder  for  Dept.  Stores.  ■•      □  Special  Folder  for  Shoe  and  Leather  In- 
G  Special  Folder  for  Engineers.  dustry. 

□  Special  Folder  for  Insurance  Companies.  □  Book  Telling  Experiences  of  Users. 


Firm  Name 

Individual's  Name. 
Address 


L.  D.   1-18-10 


o'clock,  and  in  half  an  hour  another  day 
of  disappointment  would  be  ended.  Sud- 
denly at  the  left  and  just  below  us  there 
came  the  faintest  crunching  sound  as  a 
loose  stone  shifted  under  a  heavy  weight; 
then  a  rustling  on  the  grass.  Instantly 
the  captive  goat  gave  a  shrill  bleat  of 
terror  and  tugged  frantically  at  the  rope 
which  held  it  to  the  tree. 

At  the  first  sound  Harry  had  breathed 
in  my  ear,  "Get  ready,  he's  coming."  I 
was  half -kneeling  with  my  heavy  .405 
Winchester  pushed  forward  and  the  ham- 
mer up.  The  blood  drummed  in  my  ears 
and  my  neck  muscles  ached  with  the  strain, 
but  I  thanked  Heaven  that  my  hands 
were  steady. 

I  saw  Harry  watching  the  lair  with  a 
puzzled  look,  which  changed  to  one  of  dis- 
gust as  a  chorus  of  yells  sounded  across  the 
ravine  and  three  Chinese  wood -cutters 
appeared  on  the  opposite  slope.  They 
were  taking  a  short  cut  home,  shouting 
to  drive  away  the  tigers — and  they  had 
succeeded  only  too  well,  for  the  blue  tiger 
had  slipt  back  to  the  heart  of  the  lair 
whence  he  had  come. 

He  had  been  nearly  ours  and  again  we 
had  lost  him!  I  felt  so  badly  that  I  could 
not  even  swear,  and  it  wasn't  the  fact  that 
Harry  was  a  missionary  which  kept  me 
from  it,  either.  Caldwell  exclaimed  just 
once,  for  his  disappointment  was  even 
more  bitter  than  mine;  he  had  been  hunt- 
ing the  same  tiger  off  and  on  for  six  years. 

It  was  useless  for  us  to  wait  longer  that 
evening,  and  we  pushed  our  way  through 
the  sword-grass  to  the  entrance  of  the 
tunnel  down  which  the  tiger  had  come. 
There  in  the  soft  earth  were  the  great  foot- 
prints where  he  had  crouched  at  the  en- 
trance to  take  a  cautious  survey  before 
charging  into  the  open. 

As  we  looked  Harry  suddenly  turned 
to  me  and  said:  "Roy,  let's  go  into  the 
lair.  There  is  just  one  chance  in  a  thou- 
sand that  we  may  get  a  shot."  Now,  I 
must  admit  that  I  was  not  very  enthusias- 
tic about  that  little  excursion,  but  in  we 
went,  crawling  on  our  hands  and  knees  up 
the  narrow  passage.  Every  few  feet  we 
passed  side  branches  from  the  main  tunnel, 
in  any  one  of  which  the  tiger  might  easily 
have  been  lying  in  wait  and  could  have 
killed  us  as  we  passed.  It  was  a  fool- 
hardy thing  to  do,  and  I  am  free  to  admit 
that  I  was  scared.  It  was  not  long  before 
Harry  twisted  about  and  said:  "Roy,  I 
haven't  lost  any  tigers  in  here;  let's  get  out." 
And  out  we  came  faster  than  we  went  in. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  times  when  the 
"great  invisible"  was  almost  in  our  hands. 
A  few  days  later  a  Chinese  found  the  blue 
tijer  asleep  under  a  rice-bank  early  in  the 
afternoon.  Frightened  almost  to  death,  he 
ran  a  mile  and  a  half  to  our  camp  only  to 
find  that  we  had  left  half  an  hour  before 
for  another  village  where  the  brute  had 
killed  two  wildcats  early  in  the  morning. 

Again,  the  tiger  pushed  open  the  door 
of  a  house  at  daybreak  just  as  the  members 
of  the  family  were  getting  up,  stole  a  dog 
from  the  "heaven's  well,"  dragged  it  to  a 
hillside,  and  partly  devoured  it.  We  were 
in  camp  only  a  mile  away,  and  oirr  Chinese 
hunters  found  the  carcass  on  a  narrow 
ledge  in  the  sword-grass  high  up  on  the 
mountainside.  The  spot  was  an  im- 
]  ossible  one  to  watch  'and  we  set  a  huge 
grizzly  bear  trap  which  had  been  carried 
with  us  from  New  York. 

It  seemed  out  of  the  question  for  any 
animal  to  return  to  the  carcass  of  the  dog 
without  getting  caught,  and  yet  the  tiger 
did  it.  With  his  hind  quarters  on  the 
upper  terrace  he  dropt  down,  stretched 
his  long  neck  across  the  trap,  seized  the 
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The  Qr eater  Significance  of 

Hotel  CLEVELAND  Ohio 


"> 


CA  broader  meaning  attaches  to 
thepremiere  of  Hotel  Cleveland 
than  is  simply  indicated  in  the 
fact  that  this  is  an  unusually  large 
and  totally  impressive  achieve- 
ment in  modern  hotel  planning. 
CSalient  features  of  the  occasion 
clearly  showthat  it  is  not  only  an 
event  in  the  history  of  Cleveland 
but  also  one  that  typifies  the  fine 


enterprise  of  the  nation's  sixth 
city  and  that  appropriately  ex- 
presses her  big  welcome  to  the 
sojourner  within.  C,Even  ex- 
tended reference  to  a  five- 
million-dollar  outlay  and  to  re- 
freshingly unique  advantages 
can  not  convey  the  real  appeal 
of  this,  the  newest  of  the  coun- 
try's   leading    hotels;    of   its 


highly  organized  service  and 
of  its  completeness  in  all  those 
essentials  which  make  for  sen- 
sible comfort  and  carefreeness. 
CBeyond  the  spacious  accom- 
modations and  multitudinous 
facilities  the  guest  is  due  to  find 
the  vigorous  spirit  of  an  insti- 
tution of  national  scope  and  in- 
fluence. 


Cleveland's  largest  hotel,  facing  on  Public  Square,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  city's  main  thoroughfares.  The  hotel 
nearest  the  downtown  stations  of  principal  railroad  and 
steamship  lines.     Directly  adjoining  location  of  projected 


Union  Station.  One  thousand  rooms  and  baths.  Every 
room  with  full  outside  exposure.  Single  rooms  can  be 
arranged  ensuite.  Servidor  Service.  Special  Sample  Accom- 
modations. Washed- Air  Ventilation.   Circulating  Ice  Water. 
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10 


J.    E.    MURPHY,    <J^(^  a  n  a  g  e  r 
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The  Servidor  saves  waiting  for  an  attendant. 
Put  your  clothes  to  be  pressed,  shoes  to  be 
shined  and  other  commissions  in  it  and  close 
the  door  on  your  side.  He  removes  and 
returns  them  from  the  hall  side. 
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including  Farm  Wagons'' 

Whether  you  sell  soda  syrups  or  electric  hoists — or  anything  in 
between — you  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  your  customers  will 
appreciate  Burroughs-made  statements.  Here's  a  typical  experience, 
furnished  by  a  concern  that  was  doubtful  whether  its  customers 
would  like  machine-made  statements: 


Stoughton  Wagons  are  sold  to  dealers 
who  sell  to  farmers.  These  dealers  were 
quick  to  appreciate  this  most  modern 
form  of  statement-making — and  they 
weren't  slow  about  saying  so. 

That's  natural.  Look  at  the  state- 
ment shown  on  the  next  page.  Neat, 
legible,  precise,  with  no  possibility  of  er- 
ror in  its  machine-made  figures.  Notice 
that  the  Stoughton  statement  identifies 
items  by  the  use  of  symbols  which 
represent  different  classes  of  goods. 

And  remember  that  statements  made 
by  Burroughs  methods  are  in  the  mail 
on  the  first  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Customers  like  that — and  their  liking 
is  reflected  in  better  collections. 


The  Stoughton  Company  made  a 
direct  —  and  considerable  —  saving  of 
money  by  putting  its  bookkeeping 
department  on  a  Burroughs  basis, 
besides  all  the  trouble  it  saves  and 
the  better  service  to  customers  thus 
made  possible. 

Those  Burroughs  models  which  make 
statements  are  part  of  the  standardized  line 
of  Burroughs  adding,  bookkeeping  and  cal- 
culating machines.  There  is  a  Burroughs 
for  any  kind  of  business,  however  small  or 
large — and  the  model  recommended  for  any 
use  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time  in  the 
savings  it  makes.  Consult  your  banker  or 
telephone  book  for  the  address  of  the  nearest 
Burroughs  ofhce — of  which  there  are  201  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  others  in 
principal  cities  abroad. 


FIGURING    AND    BOOKKEEPING    MACHINES 
PREVENT  COSTLY  ERRORS-SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME 


1  IT^^I 


PRICED   AS 
LOW  AS»125 
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DESCRIPTION 

No.  1  Watons 

No.  10  Spring  Wagon.                        STATEMENT  OF  ACCOUNT 

No.  2  Sleighs 

No.  11  Extras                                                                    FROM 

No.  3  Spreaders 

No.  12  Harrows 

No.  4  Truck  1 

No.  13  Reach 

No.  5  Gears 

No.  14  Seats 

No.  6  Boxes 

No.  IS  Shoveling  Boards 

No.  7  Slock  Rack 
No.  8  Viking  Springs 
No  9  Spauldiag  Spgs. 

SE I S"    THE  STOUGHTON  WAGON  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FARM  AND  FREIGHT  WAGONS 

Stoughton,  Wis, 

To   H. 

S.   Crawford,   Doniphan,   Nebr. 

Number  in  description 

column  designates  article  printed 

in  upper  telt  h 

ind  corner  of  statement. 

TERMS                              II 

1917 

GR 

DUE  DATE 

DISCOUNT 

NET 
DUE  DATE 

AUG        7 

11                                   1.6  5 

!EP       7 

SEP       8 

11                                      .7  1 

)CT       8 

OCT  1   0 

6                                4  6.50 

)EC1   8 

OCT  2  5 

6                                4  6 .5  0 

)EC  2  5 

OCT  2  6 

6                                2  3.7  5 

WV2  6 

NOV       1 

16                                   4.4  0 

)EC       1 

DEC  3   1 

11                                   1.5  0 

iJAN  3  1 

19  18 

JAN  2   3 

6                                12.50 

flAR  2   3 

JAN  2  5 

11                                      .5  1 

EB  2  5 

FEB        5 

CAR           1, 6  5  9  .0  Q 
1, 7  9  7 .0  2  5 

CR 

DCT       1 
JOV       1 

NOV       7 

CHK                        6  5  .0  0  - 

NOV  1    7 

CHK                        5  7.0  5  -- 

1918 

MAR  1   1 

NTE                 1, 3  5  6 .0  0  - 

APR          Q 

CHK                           1  1 .0  0  - 
BAL                                  3  0  7.9  7-::- 

MAOe  at  vAKCNirAirTKa -«-• 


Notice  that  the  numbers  in  the  column  between  date  and  amount  of 
charge  refer  to  the  different  icinds  of  goods  billed.  In  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  the  statement  is  a  key  to  these  classifications. 

Statements  like  this — produced  on  a  Burroughs — never  fail  to  better 
collections.  One  reason  is  that  they  are  always  ready  to  mail  promptly 
on  the  first. 

FIGURING    AND    BOOKKEEPING    MACHINES 
PREVENT  COSTLY  ERRORS-SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME. 


PRICED  AS 
LOW  ASH25 
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dog  which  had  been  wired  to  a  tree  and 
pulled  it  away.  It  was  evident  that  he 
was  quite  unconscious  of  the  trap,  for  his 
forefeet  had  actually  been  placed  upon 
one  of  the  jaws  onlj-  two  inches  from  the 
pan  which  would  have  sprung  it. 

Ona  afternoon  we  I'esponded  to  a  call 
from  Bui-tao,  a  village  seven  miles  beyond 
Lung-tao,  where  the  blue  tiger  had  been 
seen  that  day.  The  natives  assm-ed  us 
that  the  animal  continually  crossed  a  hill, 
thickl.y  clothed  Avith  pines  and  sword-grass 
just  above  the  tillage ;  and  Harry  thought 
it  wise  to  set  the  trap  that  night. 

It  was  pitch-dark  before  we  reached  the 
ridge,  carrying  the  trap,  two  lanterns,  an 
electric-flash  lamp,  and  a  wretched  little 
dog  for  bait.  We  had  been  engaged  for 
about  fifteen  minutes  making  a  pen  for 
the  dog,  when  suddenlj^  a  low  rumbling 
growl  came  from  the  grass  not  twenty 
feet  away.  We  jumped  to  our  feet  just 
as  it  sounded  again,  this  time  ending 
in  a  snarl.  The  tiger  had  arrived  a  few 
minutes  too  early,  and  we  were  in  the 
rather  uncomfortable  position  of  having 
to  return  to  the  village  by  way  of  a  narrow 
trail  through  the  jungle.  With  our  rifles 
ready  and  the  electric  lamp  cutting  a 
brilliant  path  in  the  darkness,  we  walked 
slowly  toward  the  edge  of  the  sword-grass, 
hoping  to  see  the  flash  of  the  tiger's  eyes, 
but  the  beast  backed  off  beyond  the  range 
of  the  light  into  an  impenetrable  tangle 
where  we  could  not  follow.  Apparently 
he  was  frightened  by  the  lantern,  for  we 
did  not  hear  him  again. 
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hide-an'-seek  en  leap-frog  wid  shells  all 
ovah  France,  I  reckon. 

"But  w'en  de  biggest  of  all  come 
a-whoopin'  along  I  wuz  right  out  in  de 
open  an'  no  shell-hole  nigh.  Honest  to 
goodness,  hit  wuz  ez  big  ez  me  an'  a  dern 
sight  mo'  sure  wheah  hit  wuz  gwine.  I 
flop  like  a  rabbit  an'  fai'ly  cuddle  de  yeth — 
reckon  I  landed  quicker'n  dat  ol'  shell  did. 

"I  jes'  laid  theah  a-talkin'  to  Jesus 
hard  ez  I  could  en  a-watchin'  dat  ol' 
shell  all  de  time.  I  seen  her  fai'ly  humpin' 
he'se'f  outen  de  groun'  er-swellin'  to 
bus'.  But,  thank  de  good  Lord,  she 
quit  er-humpin'  an'  er-swellin'  and  I 
erep'  off  fo'  she  made  up  'er  mind  w'at 
she  gwine  do  nex'." 
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"PLAYED  LEAP-FROG  WID  SHELLS 
ALL  OVAH   FRANCE" 


COMPETENT  observers  agree  that  our 
colored  troops  fought  as  nobly  in  the 
recent  war  as  they  did  in  a  previous  memor- 
able conflict.  Next  to  a  camp-meeting, 
indeed,  the  negro  feels  more  at  home  amid 
a  deadly  clash  of  armed  forces  than  he  does 
at  work  in  the  corn-fields.  He  feels  that  he 
is  doing  the  Lord's  work  in  both  situations, 
and  his  spiritual  nature  finds  as  much 
gratification  in  the  pious  explosions  of  the 
one  as  the  fierce  activity  and  perils  of  the 
other.  The  following  New  York  TriJnme 
story  from  Camp  Dix,  N.  J.,  gives  natural 
emphasis  to  this  ruling  characteristic  of 
the  race: 

The  inferno  of  hot  work  in  the  line 
evoked  the  religious  fervor  of  negro  troops, 
which  never  is  far  from  the  surface,  and 
this  aspect  of  the  fighting  still  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  recollection  of 
wounded  negro  soldiers  returning  to  this 
cantonment.  Their  stories  of  the  line  and 
their  descriptions  of  the  tight  places  they 
were  in  are  tinged  in  almost  every  case  by 
the  conviction  that  Providence  inter- 
vened in  their  personal  behalf. 

"When  Fritz  spotted  us  hell  bus'  wide 
open  an'  tu'n  all  deni  onregen'ret  niggers 
into  a  ragin'  prayeh-meetin',"  said  a  ser- 
geant. "Den.  we  onlimbeh  en  smite  ol' 
Satan  wid  de  swo'do'  Gideon;  dem  Fritzes, 
dey  jes'  skedaddle  ev'y  w'ich  ways." 

Private  Charles  Walker,  of  the  570th 
Infantry,  a  "ragin'  prayeh-meetin'"  of 
one,  was  cited  for  his  devotion  to  duty  in 
carrying  messages  under  fire  when  all  the 
other  runners  of  his  outfit  had  been  killed 
or  wounded. 

"I  jes'  kep'  a-praying  an'  a-runnin' 
an'  a-dodgin',"  he  said,  "an'  the  Lord 
sure  kep'  step  wid  me,  but  I  don't  see 
how  he  done  it.     I  jes'  natchully  played 


THE  MAN  WHO  DIDN'T  GO" 


EVERYBODY  but  the  "man  who 
didn't  go"  is  enjoying  himself  in 
these  days  of  returning  heroes  and  expand- 
ing democracy.  That  poor  chap  gladly 
joins  in  the  pseans  of  welcome  and  does  his 
best  to  help  the  "boys"  realize  the  grand 
part  they  played  in  the  terrible  conflict 
abroad.  But  he  is  beset  with  dread  that 
his  staying  behind  will  "put  him  in  bad" 
with  the  fellows  who  don't  understand 
why  he  was  not  on  the  firing-hne.  There 
were  hundreds  of  reasons,  many  of  them 
compulsory,  for  "being  back  home,"  and 
Treat  'Em  Rough,  the  magazine  published 
in  the  interest  of  the  men  of  the  Tank 
Corps,  and  edited  by  Arthur  Guy  Empey, 
makes  a  fine  plea  for  proper  consideration 
of  the  unfortunate  stay-at-homes.  We 
quote : 

In  this  hour  of  world-rejoicing,  when  the 
individual  must  needs  lose  his  identity  in 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  we  want  to  stand 
at  attention  a  moment  and  pledge  a  toast 
to  that  army  of  men  who  steadily  did  their 
work,  stayed  at  their  posts,  so  that  others 
might  go  across  while  they  remained. 

It  is  natural  to  be  thrilled  at  the  sight  of 
the  man  with  the  service  stripe  or  wound 
stripes  or  medal,  to  talk  of  his  hardships 
and  sufferings  and  the  dangers  he  has  gone 
through,  and  hard  to  realize,  jjerhaps,  that 
the  greatest  suffering  of  aU  is  that  which 
is 'not  physical,  but  mental — the  sinking  of 
all  that  a  man  holds  most  dear  in  complete 
and  absolute  self-sacrifice. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  men,  often 
the  first  to  answer  of  their  own  free  will 
their  country's  call,  patiently,  day  after 
day,  sought  to  make  themselves  and  others 
fit  for  the  supreme  test  which  never  came 
to  them.  Some  did  not  care  to  go  or 
couldn't  go,  bHt  the  man  who  was  physical- 
ly, mentally,  and  morally  fit,  who  pledged 
himself  to  his  country,  heart,  soul,  and 
body,  but  who  through  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation  never  had  a  chance  to  really 
answer  the  call  of  his  soul,  we  pledge  a 
toast  to  that  man.  He  truly  offered 
everything  and  in  cases  made  tremendous 
sacrifices  for  which  he  will  never  be  recom- 
pensed in  this  world,  and  yet  the  greatest 
honor  of  all  did  not  come  his  way. 

When  the  returned  troops  march  proudly 
up  Fifth  Avenue,  and  it  seems  that  our 
hearts  will  l)urst  with  pride  and  thanks- 
giving, don't  forget  the  man  who  didn't  go. 
If  you  see  Mm  standing,  watching  with 
tightened  jaw  and  perhaps  a  suspicion  of 
moisture  in  his  eye;  give  him  a  cheer,  even 
tho  it  be  mental,  for  he  is  the  silent  hero, 
and  the  band  and  flags  to  him  are  a  sign 
of  unfulfilled  sacrifice. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Rich  Enough. — "  This  fish  is  very  rich," 
"  Yes,  it  is  well  supplied  with  bones."— 
Boston  Transcript. 


A  Good  Match. — "  When  I  get  a  ear, 
I  want  one  which  will  suit  me." 

"  Then,  my ^ dear,  you  had  better  get  a 
runabout." — Baltimore  American. 


Baseball      Joke     Reappears.  —  She  — 

"  Would  you  leave  your  home  for  me?  " 

He — "  I'd  leave  a  baseball  game  in  the 
ninth  inning  with  the  score  a  tie." — 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Cupid  and  Cupidity. — A  Galveston  widow      fl 

says  the  latest  proposal  she  has  received 
was  from  a  Houston  insurance  agent  who 
said  he  had  loved  her  ev^r  since  her  first 
husband  stung  the  company  for  $10,000. — ^ 

Galveston  News. 


Time  Conscience  Worked. — "  It  saya 
here  that  a  Missouri  man  boasts  that  he 
has  an  uml)rella  that  has  been  in  his  pos- 
session for  twenty  years,"  said  Smith. 

"  Well,"  replied  Jones,  "  that's  long 
enough.  He  ought  to  return  it." — Cin- 
cin  nat i  Enquirer. 


Couldn't  Be    Otherwise. — "  Are  you  of 

the  opinion,  James,"  asked  a  slim-looking 
man  of  his  companion,  "  that  Dr.  Smith's 
medicine  does  any  good?  " 

"  Not  unless  you  follow  the  directions." 

"  What  are  the  directions?  " 

"Keep  the  bottle  tightly  corked."— 
Tit-Bits. 


Admired  His  Pluck.—"  Well,"  said  Uncle 
Si  Bruggins  after  a  solo  by  a  fashionable 
church  choir  tenor,  "  if  that  ain't  the 
rudest  thing  I  ever  saw.  Just  as  soon  as 
that  young  man  began  to  sing,  every  other 
member  of  the  choir  stopt.  But  he  went 
through  with  it,  and  I  niust  say  I  admire 
his  spunk. "^i?os<o^  Transcript. 


No  Time  to  Fight.^A  tough  old  bird 
was  dying  and  his  wife  sent  out  for  a 
preacher.  The  preacher  came  and  said 
to  the  djdng  sinner: 

"  You  had  better  renounce  the  devil, 
my  friend." 

"  Renounce  the  devU  !  "  exclaimed  the 
dj'ing  man.  "  Why,  I  ain't  in  a  position 
to  make  any  enemies  right  now." — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


When  He  Gets  Back  Home. — If  they'a 
anything  the  lad  wants  when  he  gits  back 
home — from  the  land  that  we  live  on  to 
the  honey  in  the  comb ;  every  single  blessin' 
in  the  country  that  they  is — let  him  look 
like  he  wants  'em,  an'  they'll  aU  be  his  ! 
That's  the  way  we're  feelin'  !  We're  here 
to  make  a  fuss,  with  the  highest  halleluiahs, 
'bout  the  boys  that  fought  fer  us  ! — Atlanta 
Constitution. 


Would  be  Represented. — A  couple  of  old 
codgers  got  into  a  quarrel  and  landed  before 
the  local  magistrate.  The  loser,  turning 
to  his  opponent  in  a  combative  frame  of 
mind,  cried:  "  I'll  law  you  to  the  Circuit 
Court." 

"  I'm  mllin',"  said  the  other. 

"  An'  I'll  law  you  to  the  Supreme 
Court." 

"  I'll  be  thar." 

"  An'  I'll  law  to  'ell !  " 

"  My  attorney'll  be  there,"  was  the 
calm  reply. — Boston  Transcript. 
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The  Electric  Storage  BatteryCo 


"Well,  there's  the  end  of  that — and  I've  learned  my  lesson.     Me 
for  the  best  battery  I  can  buy — which  one  is  it?" 

Does  this  express  your  state  of  mind  ?  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of    car  owners  have  found   that   the  answer  is  "iBXibC". 


THECIANTTHAT 
MVESINABOX 


The  Battery  Without 
Doubts 

**j£Xi^C'*  power  and  endurance 
have  been  large  factors  in  building 
up  the  largest  battery  business  in 
the  world.  Skilled  engineers  in 
every  field  of  electrical  activity  have 
endorsed  in  advance  the  judgment 
of  the  car  owner  who  equips  with 

"lexibe". 

The  Battery  for 
Every  Car 

For  whatever  make  or  model  of  car 
you  now  use  or  contemplate  pur- 
chasing, there  is  a  certain  "jgxtbC** 
— one  not  simply  plausibly  adapted 
to  it,  but  one  that  will  better  its 
performance. 


The  Battery  of 
Nation -Wide  Distri- 
bution and  Service 

All  over  the  country,  in    principal 

cities  and  towns,  are  located  **j6xibC'* 
Distributors.  They  can  provide 
you  with  the  **]6xit)C"  Battery  that 
is  made  for  your  car,  and  they  can 
see  to  it  that  you  get  from  that 
battery  all  the  power-performance 
built  into  it.  Put  your  battery 
need  before  the  "lEXibC"  Distribu- 
tor nearest  you — whether  it  be  a 
new  battery,  a  repair,  or  advice  and 
assistance  in  battery  operation — 
he  can  and  will  meet  it. 


BATTERY 


'j6?^ 


it)e 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERYCO 


18S8 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


1919 


New  York 


Boston  Chicago  Washingtoo  Denver 

Pittsburgh  Minneapohs  Kansas  City 

''iHscap=]Exi6c"     ♦•  ■Dl■oncIa^=l£xl6e  "      •"CI^in=]£x(^c"      "C^3Iori^c  Hccumulator  " 

Batteries  are  made  by  this  Company  for  every  storage  battery  purpose 


LOOK  FOR 
THIS  SIGN 

San  Francisco  St.  Louis  Cleveland  Atlanta 

Detroit  Rochester  Toronto  It  Means : 

"A  Sure  Start 
Assured" 


''Cu^or  Bccumulator' 


The  Electric  Storage  BatteryCo. 
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Uninterrupted  Transportation 


Veterans 

of  the  industry- 

KISSEL  Trucks  are  not 
''War-baby"  trucks. 
They  were  full  grown  and 
making  transportation  history 
six  years  before  the  dark  days 
of  August,  1914.  They  have 
met  every  test  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  industry. 


Proven  Ability  Vital 
this  Winter 


rience  will  prove  invaluable  to  you 
this  winter  when  uninterrupted 
transportation  must  be  maintained  at 
all  hazards. 

The  Kissel-built  Engine 
Plus  the  ALL-YEAR  Cab 

The  Kissel  mechanical  features 
headlined  by  the  Kissel-built  truck 
power-plant  and  topped  with  the 
exclusive  ALL-YEAR  Cab — giving 
full  protection  to  drivers  so  they  can 
keep  their  trucks  in  operation 
throughout  the  winter — insures 
maintaining  schedules  regardless  of 
weather  or  road  conditions. 


These  ten  years  of  practical  truck 
engineering  and  construction  expe- 

Every  Kissel  Truck  Dealer  is  a  tra?isp07^tatio?i 
expert — located  in  every  principal  city.  See  him 
without  delay.  New  Iruck  Catalogue  o?i  request. 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Company,  Hartford,  Wis.,  U-  S.  A. 


Impossible. — Hfb — "  I  don't  believe  in 
parading  my  virtues." 

Wife — "  You  couldn't,  anj'way.  It 
takes  quite  a  number  to  make  a  parade." 
— Boston  Transcript: 


Diplomatic. — Doctor — "  Tell  your  wife 
not  to  worry  about  her  deafness,  as  it  is 
merely  an  indication  of  advancing  years." 

Mr.  Mbekman — "  Er — would  you  mind 
telling  her  j'ourself,  doctor?  " — Tit-Bits. 


She  Knew  It. — "  The  professor  seems  to 
be  a  man  of  rare  gifts,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Naybor. 

"  He  is,"  agreed  the  professor's  wife. 
"  He  hasn't  given  me  one  since  we  were 
married." — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Limerick 

One  night  a  wild,  ravaging  leopard 
Was  fired  at  by  a  bold  sheopard; 
Next  morn  it  was  found 
Lying  dead  on  the  ground, 
The  leopard  the  sheopard  had  peopard. 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Convenient. — A  farmer  had  come  up 
to  town  for  a  few  days.  Before  he  started 
he  had  promised  to  bring  his  daughter  a 
present,  so  he  went  into  a  jeweler's  shop 
and  said  to  the  assistant:  "  I  want  a  pair 
of  earrings,  cheap,  but  pretty." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  jeweler;  "  you  want 
something  loud,  I  suppose?  ". 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind  if  one  of  them  is  a 
little  loud,"  replied  the  farmer.  "  My 
girl  is  slightly  deaf  in  one  ear." — Tit-Bits. 


"  Harmony  at  Versailles. — Harmony?  Of 
course  there  will  be  harmony  at  that  Peace 
Conference.     It  will  go  something  like  this: 

Chairman — "  It  has  been  thought  best 
to  fix  the  indemnity  that  Germany  shall 
pay  at  one  hundred  billion  dollars?  Are 
there  any  objections?  " 

Threk  or  Four  Frenzied  Voices — 
"  Mein  Gott,  yes  !    It  is  an  outrage,  an — " 

Chairman — "  There  being  no  objection, 
the  secretary  will  cast  one  vote  for  the  prop- 
osition and  it  will  be  so  ordered." 

"  Now  we  come  to  the  matter  of  terri- 
torial adjustments.  We  boys  have  sort 
of  talked  it  over  and  we  think  it  would  be 
about  right  if  we  took  all  of  Germany  as 
far  as  the  Elbe,  including,  of  course,  the 
city  of  Hamburg  and  the  port  of  Cuxhaven. 
Is  there  anybody  opposed?  " 

Agonized  Guttural  Voices — "  Yes  ! 
Gott  in  Himmel,  yes  !  !     Listen — " 

Chairman — "  If  not,  we  shall  regard 
the  matter  as  settled  and  the  secretary  will 
make  a  note  of  it  so  that  it  may  be  included 
later  in  the  treaty 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  what  is  your  pleasure 
in  regard  to  punishing  all  the  German 
prison  commanders  who  mistreated  Allied 
soldiers  under  their  charge?  There  seems 
to  be  quite  a  strong  feeling  among  the  dele- 
gates that  they  should  be  hanged.  What 
say  you — does  anybody  object?  " 

Chorus  of  Despairing  Voices — "  Ach, 
Ilimmd,  yes  !    We  object  !    We  demand — " 

Chairman — "  Since  no  one  objects,  it 
is  so  ord(!red.  The  mcmey  for  the  rope  may 
be  taken  from  the  contingent  fund.  And 
now,  gentlemen,  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  in 
order.  But  first  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  wonderful  harmony  which  has 
prevailed  during  this  session  and  which, 
I  am  sure,  will  continue  thnmghout  the 
Conference.  It  is  a  real  privilege  to  pro 
side  over  a  body  of  men  whose  thoughts 
and  aims  are  in  such  perfect  agreement." 
— Syracuse  Herald. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

December  31. — President  Wilson  returns 
to  Paris  "exceedingly  pleased  wath  his 
reception  and  the  conference  he  had  in 
England."  In  an  authorized  state- 
ment he  expresses  "great  satisfaction 
at  finding  how  closely  the  purpose  and 
feeUng  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
correspond  with  the  purpose  and  feeling 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

In  a  New  Year's  greeting  to  the  United 
States,  President  Poincare  says  France 
is  very  grateful  to  the  American  people 
for  the  "great  part  they  have  taken  in 
the  struggle  for  right  and  freedom," 
and  that  the  present  "most  intimate 
ties  and  relations  will  remain  indis- 
soluble, even  after  the  war."  Use  of 
this  friendship  will  now  be  made  "for 
setthng  in  full  accord  with  England 
and  Italy  and  the  other  nations  which 
fought  at  our  side  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  which  shall  repair  injury  and 
spoliation  and  prevent  any  offensive 
return  on  the  part  of  the  Powers  of 
conquest  and  domination." 

Another  Paris  dispatch  reports  the 
United  States  delegates  to  the  Peace 
Conference  giving  special  consideration 
to  the  spread  of  Bolshevism  in  Europe. 

In  a  statement  to  the  Associated  Press 
Alexandre  Ribot,  former  French  Premier 
and  Minister  of  Finance,  declares  that, 
in  the  accounting,  sacrifices  and  losses 
of  man-power  must  figure  along  with 
outlays  in  money  and  damages  sus- 
tained. The  indemnity  Germany  must 
pay,  however,  "ought  to  be  limited  to  a 
sum  that  may  be  wiped  out,  principal  and 
interest,  in  a  limited  number  of  years." 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  New  York 
with  twenty-four  members  of  the 
Japanese  Peace  Commission,  Baron 
Nokabi  Makino  issued  a  statement  in 
which  he  said  that,  "in  principle  and 
on  broad  grounds,  Japan  is  in  full  and 
hearty  accord  with  the  Allied  govern- 
ments on  the  subject  of  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace." 

In  a  New  Year's  message  to  America 
Pope  Benedict  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  Peace  Conference  may  result  in  a 
new  world  order,  with  a  league  of 
nations,  the  abolition  of  conscription, 
and  the  establishment  of  tribunals  to 
adjust  international  disputes. 
January  1. — Paris  reports  President  Wilson 
en  route  to  Rome,  where  he  mil  be  the 
guest  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 
During  his  stay  in  the  Italian  capital  he 
will  visit  the  Pope  and  the  Methodist 
College. 

An  authorized  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  Paris  states  that  France  plans  to 
assume  the  guidance  of  the  destinies  of 
Armenia,  Syria,  and  Lebanon  in  con- 
formity with  treaties  signed  with  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  in  1915,  if  the  Peace 
Conference  does  not  rule  otherwise. 

Commissioner  Hoover  cables  from  Paris 
that,  owing  to  the  complete  destruc- 
tion wrought  by  the  German  Army,  the 
work  of  relief  and  rehabihtation  in 
northern  J'rance  will  be  much  heavier 
than  expected  and  will  include  not  oiily 
food  and  clothing,  but  housing  over  k 
considerable  area. 

January  2. — President  Wilson's  journey 
frorri  the  Italian  frontier  toward  Rome 
is  "like  a  triumphant  procession," 
state  the  cable  dispatches. 

Senator  Lewis,  of  Illinois,  in  an  address 
to  the  Senate,  charges  Senators  Loclge 
and  Knox  with  opposing  the  League 
of  Nations  and  endeavoring  to  make 
President  Wilson  appear  ridiculous 
merely  to  gain  political  support  for 
their  own  Pr(>sidential  aspirations. 

Senator  Johnson,  of  California,  protests 
against  further  shedding  of  American 
blood  in  Russia. 

The  Vienna  Fremdenblatt,  states  a  Geneva 


"I'm  the  happiest  of 
stenographers,  for  by 
taking  the 

NEW  WAY  IN 

SHORTHAND  AND 

TYPEWRITING 

COURSE 

I  succeeded  where  oth- 
ers failed.  It  has  en- 
''  abled  me  to  earn  a  larg- 
er salary  than  I  ever 
did  before." 


THE  NEW  WAY  IN  SHORTHAND 
AND  TYPEWRITING  is  a  fascinat- 
ing, easily-learned  course  for  those  seek- 
ing the  quickest,  surest  way  to  success. 
Don't  waste  months  of  wearisome  study 
and  money  on  older  methods  —  learn 
the  NEW  WAY. 

The  New  Way's  Reputation 

During  the  past  seventeen  years,  we  have 
graduated  thousands  of  students,  who  now 
command  splendid  salaries.  We  guarantee 
that  if  at  the  completion  of  the  Course,  a  stu- 
dent is  dissatisfied,  he  will  get  a  full  refund. 


10  Lessons  in  Typewriting — 20  in  Shorthand.     Only 
a  Small  Tuition  Fee.      Payable  a  Little  at  a  Time. 


BIG  >REE  OFFER 
Everyone  enrolling  is  given,  free  of  charge,  ten 
books  on  Business  Training — filing,  secretarial 
duties,  billing,  etc.     Write   now  for   booklet 
describing  our  NEW  WAY  Course. 

.?>/iTtJl-/UOSg>  Sowooi^ 

NEW  -IVAY  IN  SHORTHAND  AND    TYPE-\VniTING 

3281  COLLEGE  HILL,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Comics,  Cartoons.  Commeri'lal. 
Newspaperand  Mac-azine  Illus- 
trating'. Pastel  Crayon  Por- 
traits and  Fashions.  By  Mail  or 
LocalClasses.  Writoforterms 
ami  list  of  successful  '-students. 

Associated  Art  Studios 
7-A  Flatiron  BIdg.,  New  York 
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Xraining  jor  /Tulliorsliip 

HoWl^o  Write,  •Whalto  Wriie, 
and  Where  to  sell. 

CuHiv'nVe  your  mind.  DevVlop 
youv\t\evavy  qifts.MusK'r  lln2 
oi4  of  self^e,>lpr<?<:ston.M<ikG 


yoiu-  spnvc  i  iitic  proi 


filnblt? 


Dr.EsenWcitt 


Turn  your  tdeas  \nio  dollnrs. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ-, 
ing.  Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,    Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught   person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.     Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,    helpful   advice.      'Rea/  teaching- 
One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing   her  first  course.      Another,  a  busy  wife 
and    mother,   is    averaging    over    $75    a    week    from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recogni,-e 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

VVc  publish  Tl>e  Wriltr't  Library.  Wc  also  ruMish  Tht 
Writtr's  Monthly,  cspcciallj'  valuable  loT  ils  tuU  tcpons  of 
Ihe  luprary  markfl.  Brsidi'S  oat  teaching  service,  we  oRcr  a 
manuscnpi  cnlici^m  service. 

ISO-page  illustrated  catalogue  free 
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In  the  Ziptiole  Irokeif  jingle  contest 

First  Prize„$150,  Corp.  Thos.  J.  Kelly,  A.  E.  F.,  France     ' 

Yer  canteen's  got  to  last  all  day  when  ye're  piishin'  back  the  Hun  | 

The  roads  are  chokin'  full  o'  dust  an'  tli'  column's  on  the  run  j 

Ye're  hoarse  wid  yellin'  orders  an'   yer  throat  is  kinda  smoky  I 

Just  open  up  yer  feeder  an'  "inhale"  a  Zymole  Trokey.  ! 


Other  Prize  Winners  Are 


2.  Mrs.    Orson    Lo2vell,    New 
Rochelie,  iV.  V. 

3.  Harcoiirt  Fanner , Montreal, 
Canada 

4.  C.  S ,  Garrisoji,  India^ui^olis, 

Indiana 

S.y.  Bell,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


6.  R.   IV.  Jones,    Ontario,  Ore. 

7.  li  .  S.    Gidley,    Sfiringjielii, 
Massachusetts 

8.  H.    R.   Mysatt,    New    York 
City 

9.  Sgt.  M.  _  L.  Titfmann,  At- 
lantic City,  Nciv  Jersey 


THE  success  of  the  Zymole  Trokey  Jingle  Con- 
test which  closed   Dec.   15,   1918,  exceeded   all 
expectations.       The  mairy  thousands    of  jingles 
received  made  a  more  difficult  task  for  the  judges  than 
was  anticipated. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  our  thanks  to 
all  who  contributed.  A  little  booklet  containing  the 
winning  jingles  is  being  published  and  will  be  sent  on 
request. 

Zymole  Trokeys  are  not  cough  drops,  but  mildly  antiseptic  throat 
pastilles  of  real  worth — especially  valuable  for  singers,  speakers, 
smokers  and  all  exposed  to  the  weather  or  subject  to  vocal  strain. 

Zymole  Trokey  Jingle  Contest  Committee 
detroit,  michigan 


For  HusKif  Throats 


What  15^  &  You  %  Nation's  Capital 

{         Ti-,-^-    ^.-.^    ,t.^  /■ ..£  .u^  r>^..i..c_j„..  3„  ^t.^1  The  little  matter  of  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  brin^  you  the  ■  Pathfinder  i: 


stamps  or  coin  will  bring-  you  the  ■  Pathfinder  13 
^\eeks  ontrial.  The  Pathfinderis  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's 
center  for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  tells  the 
truth  and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  26th  year.  This  paner  fills  the  bill  without 
emptying' the  purse;  it  costs  but  Si  a  year.  K  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what 
is  groing-  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  your 
means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertain- 
ing-, wholesome,  the  Patlifinder  is  y<iurs.  It  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything- clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  it  is.  Send  15c 
to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  proba-  Tha  PathfinHpr  RflY  Ci£  U/Achin0tnn  H  O 
tion  13  weeks.    The  15c  does  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends,    ■  "*  raUIIIIIUWy  DUA    30  y  WdblllllgLOII,  ll.ti* 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center   of  civilizatfon;    history   is   being 
made  at  this  world  capital.     The   Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partial  and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during   these  strenuous,    epoch-making  days. 


The  DIET 

During 

and  After 

The  Old  ReSiable 
Round  Package 


^m^ 


MALTED 


*'5<i  iwcn  (ooo^^imiiiiousuwi  ii«'"« 
'epartdb/Oissolving  in  Water 
<'G  OR 


Very  Nutritious,  Digestible 

The    REAL   Food -Drink,    instantly    prepared. 
Made  by  the  ORIGINAL  Horlick  process  and 
from  carefully  selected  materials. 
Used  successfully  over  K  century.    Endorsed 
by  physicians  everywhere. 

and  get  H  O  T 1 1 C  k  '  S  The  Original 

Thus  Avoiding   Imitations 


dispatch,  publishes  a  note  transmitted 
verbally  to  the  diplomatic  corps  in 
Vienna  l)y  the  German-Austrian  Gov- 
ernment, expressing  hope  that  the  exist- 
ence and  liberty  of  the  independent 
state  of  German  Austria  will  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  civilized  world  and  a 
place  assured  it  in  the  society  of  nations. 
January  3. — On  his  arrival  in  Rome, 
President  Wilson  is  received  at  the 
station  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
Queen  Helena,  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  representatives  of  the 
local  authorities,  and  an  immense 
crowd  give  him  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 

In  an  address  at  a  reception  in  the 
Parliament  House,  President  Wilson 
declares  that  the  Balkan  States  must 
be  independent.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Paris,  he  says,  to 
organize  the  friendship  of  the  world 
and  set  up  an  international  psychology-, 
and  he  reiterated  his  declaration  against 
the  "  balance-of -power  "  principle. 

Denying  the  accusation  of  Senator 
Lewis,  that  he  and  other  Republican 
leaders  are  "sabotaging"  the  diplo- 
matic work  of  President  Wilson  abroad. 
Senator  Lodge  describes  the  situation 
in  Europe  as  acute  and  says  day  by  day 
the  chance  of  making  the  necessary 
kind  of  peace  with  Germany  grows  more 
difficult. 

Destruction  of  all  capital  war-ships  sur- 
rendered by  Germany  to  the  Alhes  is 
recommended  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs  by  Rear-Admiral 
Rodman. 

A  dispatch  from  Paris  states  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  named  Herbert  C. 
Hoover  director-general  of  an  inter- 
national organization  for  the  relief  of  lib- 
erated countries,  both  neutral  and  enemy. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  tells  the  House 
Military  Committee  that  no  definite 
project  for  a  permanent  military  estab- 
lishment wall  be  presented  to  Congress 
until  the  Peace  Conference  concludes 
its  work.  Since  the  armistice  was 
signed  700,000  men  have  been  dis- 
charged from  the  Army,  and  a  million 
more  will  be  discharged  within  the 
next  five  weeks. 

The  Rome  correspondent  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  reports  President  Wilson 
crowding  into  the  daylight  hours  a 
multiplicity  of  activities,  including  a 
call  upon  Pope  Benedict  and  a  visit. to 
the  American  Episcopal  Church.  The 
interview  Avith  the  Pope  lasted  half  an 
hour,  during  which  the  problems  of 
the  day  and  the  general  questions  of 
treaties  were  diseust.  In  an  address 
before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science, 
which  made  him  a  member,  he  said  it 
was  a  matter  of  profound  regret  and 
shame  among  all  men  of  science  that 
"science  should,  in  a  nation  which  has 
made  science  its  boast,  have  been  put 
to  such  dishonorable  uses  in  the  recent 
war."  The  President  started  on  his 
return  journey  to  Paris  in  the  evening. 

On  cabled  instructions  from  President 
Wilson,  Secretary  Glass  presents  to 
Congi-ess  a  request  for  an  immediate 
appropriation  of  $100,000,000  to  supply 
food  to  the  Hberated  peoples  of  Austria. 
Turkey,  Poland,  and  western  Russia. 

A  cable  to  the  New  York  Tribune  sa.^s 
the  delay  in  the  meeting  of  the  Peace- 
Conference  and  in  announcing  the 
policy  toward  Russia  and  Germany 
and  for  revictualling  Europe  is  irritating 
England  "to  the  highest  degree." 

London  receives  evidence  that,  in  spite 
of  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  the 
Turkish  armies,  in  withdrawing  from 
invaded  territories,  have  continued  to 
commit  outrages  on  the  Armenians. 
At  one  place  the  bodies  of  sixty  women 
and  children  were  found. 
Januarv  5.— Great  crowds  greet  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  Genoa,  where  he  makes 
a  brief  stop  before  starting  for  Alihui 
on  his  return  trip  to  Paris. 

It  is  announced  that  the  United  States 
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Preparing  America 
to  Rebuild  the  World 


NOW  tKat  Liberty  has  tri- 
umpKed;  now  that  tKe  forces  of 
Ri^ht  have  beg,un  tKeir  reconstruction  o£  hu- 
manity's nioi:'als;  tKe  world  faces  a  material 
task  of  equal  ma|,nitude. 

In  this  task  American  muscle 

and  brain,  and  the  products  of  American 
mines  and  forests,  are  already  playing  a 
leading  part. 

American  industry,  which  re- 
sponded so  promptly  and  so  effectively 

to  the  sudden  demands  of  war,  is  rallying,  to 
the  greater  demands  of  Peace. 

The  call  ^which  now  comes  to 

every  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  a 
call  to  produce,  to  expand,  to  develop,  to  lead 
tke  ^vay  in  tKe  rebuilding,  of  tKe  world. 

American  shipbuilders  are  plan- 
ning a  world-reaching  American  marine; 
American  railroad  builders  are  laying  trunk 
lines  on  tKe  otKer  side  of  tKe  eartK;  American 
motor  veKicles  are  setting,  world  standards  of 
luxury  and  efficient  transportation;  American 
farmers  plant  tKat  women  and  cKildren  in 
countries  beyond  tKe  sea  may  be  fed.  And 
Kundreds  of  new  industries  are  spring,in^  up, 
witK  men  of  wide  vision  at  tKeir  Kead,  in  an- 
swer to  tKis  same  call  for  American  leadersKip. 


Nor  is  this   urg,e   in  any  way 

limited  to  our  larger  organizations.  The 
demand  for  efficiency  in  plants  of  all  sizes 
and  kinds  is  tKe  same  demand  w^KicK  calls 
upon  tKe  civilized  world  for  its  supreme  ef^ 
forts  in  tKese  days  of  restoration. 

Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows 

typify  the  spirit  and  need  of  these 
brigKter  days.  Owin^  tKeir  existence  to  a  call 
for  increased  manufacturing  efficiency  before 
war  wrecked  tKe  world,  tKeir  place,  perma- 
nency and  opportunities  are  now  fixed  by 
a  condition  tKat  bids  for  every  possible 
degree  of  effiDrt  and  equipment  of  tKe  most 
superior  type. 

Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows 

in  commercial  structures  of  every  sort, 
brin^in^  daylig,Kt  and  fresK  air  and  wKolesome 
conditions  to  tKe  armies  of  American  workers, 
will  Kelp  to  increase  tKe  output  and  quality 
of  our  textiles  and  macKinery,  of  our  food- 
stuffs and  clotKing,  our  cars  and  trucks  and 
tractors  and  implements  of  every  description. 

In  this  way  will  they  contribute 

to  the  magnificent  accomplishments  of 
Peace.  In  this  way,  by  serving,  American 
labor,  will  tKey  contribute  to  tKe  most  g,lori- 
ous  undertaking  tKat  men  Kave  ever  faced  — 
tKe  Rebuilding,  of  tKe  World. 


DETROIT  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

2101  East  Grand  Boulevard  Detroit,  Michigan 
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pood  Conservation 


Flavoring  Extracts  are  first 
aids  in  Conservation — ^serv- 
ing  to  blend  the  various  in- 
gredients of  war-time  foods 
into  a  harmonious  whole 
and  making  dishes  of  Rice, 
Potatoes,  Cornmeal,  etc., 
more  tempting. 


r^J'r^l^ 


iy         PURE  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Winner    of    seventeen    highest  awards  at 
American   and  European  Expositions  for 

PURITY,  STRENGTH  AND  FINE  FLAVOR 

Largest  Selling  Brand  in  the  U.  S. 
Send  for  "War-time  Recipe  Booklet" 

THE  C.  F.  SAUER   COMPANY 
RICHMOND.  VIRGINIA 
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OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable   Discovery  That  Cuts   Down 
the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 

A     Free    Trial     Package     is     Mailed     to 
Everyone  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind 
of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrnaint. 
It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is 
required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof, 
fire  proof,  sanitary  and  durable  for  outside  or  inside 
painting.  It  is  the  cement  principle  applied  to  paint. 
It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads 
and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth 
as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  124  North 
Street,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial 
package,  also  color  card  and  full  information  showing 
you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars.  Write 
today.  Advt. 


War  Department  purposes  to  place 
special  agents  on  board  all  returning 
transports  to  combat  anti-British  prop- 
aganda among  American  soldiers. 

Influential  British  newspapers,  regard- 
less of  polities,  are  making  a  strong 
demand  for  the  prompt  meeting  of  the 
Peace  Conference  and  early  action  to 
stem  the  tide  of  chaos  in  Germany  due 
to  Bolshevik  influences. 

January  6. — The  Associated  Press  reports 
President  Wilson  winding  up  his  i-isit 
to  Italy  by  a  tour  of  Turin,  where  the 
greetings  were  as  tumultuous  and 
hearty  as  at .  Genoa  .  and  Milan.  A 
Paris  dispatch  says  he  will  leave 
Europe  about  February  12,  to  attend 
the  closing  sessions  of  the  present 
Congress,  and  return  to  France  after 
March  4,  for  the  later  sittings  of  the 
Peace  Conference. 

London  reports  that  the  movement  of 
the  South- African  NationaUsts  for  sep- 
arate representation  at  the  Peace 
Conference  has  been  discouraged  by 
the  British  Government. 

The  United  States  has  not  indicated  how 
it  vnU.  stand  toward  the  treaty  between 
Italy  and  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Russia,  relative  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  says  a  message  from  Paris. 

Washington  reports  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  appro\ing  by 
a  "very  close"  vote  the  request  of 
President  Wilson  for  an  appropriation 
of  .1100,000,000  for  rehef  -  work  in 
Europe  outside  of  Germany. 

January  8. — President  Wilson  arrives  in 
Paris  somewhat  exhausted,  reports  the 
Associated  Press,  by  his  continuous 
round  of  receptions,  banquets,  and 
speeches. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  cables  that  the  Allied 
nations  are  shocked  by  Secretary 
Daniels's  program,  the  "greatest  na\'^'" 
project  spoiling  the  good  effects  of  the 
President's  \dsit  to  England,  where  the 
Secretary's  tactics  are  Ukened  to  those 
of  Germany. 

Many  of  the  details  of  the  armistice, 
especially  those  relating  to  the  sur- 
render of  guns  and  airplanes,  have  not 
been  entirely  complied  with  by  Ger- 
many, states  a  Paris  dispatch,  and  a 
request  for  further  delay  for  meeting 
the  terms  will  receive  a  cold  reception 
by  the  inter-Allied  command. 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

December  31. — Berlin  advices  via  London 
state  that  a  general  Bolshevik  revolt 
broke  out  in  Silesia,  southeastern  Ger- 
many, December  28,  resulting  in  the 
estabUshment  of  a  Bolshe\'ik  republic. 

Warsaw  reports  forty  -  seven  persons 
killed  in  the  streets  in  consequence  of 
clashes  between  troops  and  revolu- 
tionists. The  Bolshe\'iki  are  advanc- 
ing rapidly  toward  Vilna,  and  Poland  is 
preparing  for  a  military  campaign 
along  her  entire  Russian  frontier. 

The  V or  warts,  of  Berlin,  reports  the  Poles 
masters  of  Posen  (German  Poland), 
and  that  the  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's 
Councils  at  Wreschen  and  Zloslaw 
have  proclaimed  their  annexation  to 
Poland. 

The  London  Mail  receives  a  Berlin  dis- 
patch stating  that  Field-Marshal  von 
Hindenburg  has  telegraphed  to  German 
industrial  magnates  saying  he  would 
support  British  occupation  of  Berlin. 

A  Copenhagen  message  states  that  the 
Congress  of  the  Spartaeus  group, 
which  is  in  session  in  Berlin,  has  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  declaring  that  "no 
honorable  proletariat  must  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Independent 
Socialists." 

Every  one  in  Munich,  irrespective  of 
party,  states  a  New  York  Tribune 
cable,  is  urging  that  Kurt  Eisner,  the 
Bavarian  Prime  Minister,  go  to  Berlin 


W*ll"5'' Flowers^ 

For  Beautiful  Surroundings 

GIVES  yea  invaluable  help  in  planting  your  home 
grountis  whether  a  large  estate  or  a  small  city  lot. 
Tells  how  to  select  and  plant  for  quickest  results 
and  most  artistic  effect  with  Wagner  Hardy  Plants, 
Roses  and  Shrubs.  Plants  ilelivered  free.  Write 
today  for  Catalog  No.  108. 

WAGNER  PARK  NURSERIES 
Box  18  Sidney,  Ohio 
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Bungalow  Books 

Plan  Future  Homes  Now 

With  Economy  Plans 

of  California  Homes 

— noted    for    cumfort,    beauty    and 
adaptability  to  any  climate. 

"Representative  Cal.  Homes" 

53  tilans.  $1*500  to  $7000,  60c 

"West  Coast  Bungalows" 

72  plans.  $1200  to  $2500,  60c 

"Utile  Bungalows" 

40  plans,   $500  to  $2000,    40c 

SPECIAL    $1.50    OFFER.       Send    $1.50    for   all    3   CDCC 
books  and  get  book  of  75  special  plans,  also  Garage  plans    f  IXr.  r. 
Money  hnfk  if  not  salisjitd.  , 

E.  W.  STILLWELL  &  CO.,  Architects,  718  Henne  Building,  Los  Angeles, 'CaL 

Cash  for  Back  Numbers  and  Indexes 
of  The  Literary  Digest 

For  complete  numbers  .tdcI  indexes  of  The  Literary 
DuiFST  for  V'olume  1,  and  for  Volumes  4  to  8  inclusive, 
and  Volumes  48  and  4!i,  received  b>'  us  promptly  and 
in  good  condition,  carriage  prepaid,  we  will  oay  5c 
per  copy,  provided  we  also  receive  the  semi-annual 
indexes  corresponding  to  any  such  numbers  .sent  us. 
We  will  also  pay  the  same  amount  for  the  semi- 
annual indexes  of  any  Volume  from  No.  1  to  50,  as 
well  as  for  the  following  numbers  of  The  Literary 

DlGEJiT: 

January  5th  to  December  28th  inclusive,  1912; 
January  4th,  11th,  18th  and  25th,  February  8th,  15th 
and  22nd,  March  1st,  8th,  15th  and  29th,  April  5th, 
19th  and  iljth,  May  10th,  24th  and  31.st,  June  7th  and 
14th.  July  2tith,  August  ,'50th,  October  4th,  November 
22nd,  December  tith,  20th  and  27th,  1913;  January 
3rd,  nth,  24th  and  31st,  February  7th,  14th  and  28th, 
March  14th  and  21st,  April  4th.  11th,  I8th  and  25th, 
May  9th,  16tli,  2:Jrd  and  30th.  June  13th,  October  31st, 
November  14th  and  28th,  1914;  January  8th,  15th 
and  22nd,  February  5th  and  26th,  March  25th, 
November  18th,  1916;  February  17th,  March  10th, 
April  7th,  21st  and  28th,  July  7th  and  14th,  October 
13th,  November  3rd,  December  8th.  1917;  May  18th, 
June  22nd.  July  20th,  October  19th  and  26th,  1918. 
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When  Does  a  Crime 
Cease  to  be  Criminal? 

The  various  sovereign  States  of  the  Union 
have'spent  enormous  sums  in  many  celebrated 
trials  in  the  effort  to  determine  this  most 
difficult  point.  Alienists,  insanity  experts, 
and  brain  specialists  have  testified  and  the 
best  legal  talent  of  the  country  has  exhausted 
its  eloquence  over  this  knotty  problem,  yet 
it  remains  very  much  of  a  puzzle.  We  now 
have  the  whole  subject  lucidly  and  exhaus- 
tively treated  inan  authoritative  newvolume» 

THE  UNSOUND  MIND 
AND  THE  LAW 

by  George  W.  Jacoby.  M.D..  former  President  of  the 
American  Neurological  Association,  Consulting  Neurol- 
ogist to  the  German  Hospital  of  New  York,  etc.,  author 
of  "Suggestion  and  Psychotherapy,^'  etc. 

Part  I  treats  of  the  general  relation  between  juris- 
prudence and  psychiatry  and  of  the  varying  degrees 
of  responsibility  up  to  the  border-line  of  insanity. 
Part  II  deals  with  the  manifestations  by  which  the 
most  important  psychoses  and  neuro-psychoses  may- 
be recognized  by  the  expert  psychiatrist. 

Part  ill  is  devoted  to  a  careful  consideration  of 
hypnosis  •in  relation  to  crime,  of  the  limits  to  which 
liypnotic  suggestion  may  be  carried,  and  of  sexual' 
anomalies  in  general. 

Part  IV  indicates  the  manner  in  which  written  or 
verbal  expert  opinions  should  be  formed  and  rendered 
ill  cases  which  hinge  upon  the  sanity  Qr  insanity  of  the 
accused. 

To  jurists,  to  physicians,  and  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  medico-legal  questions  this  book  will  prove 
invaluable. 

8vo,  cloth,  438  pages.  $3.00  net;  by  mail,  $3.16 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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FIVE  PASSENGER 
TOURING  CAR 


The  Essex— $1395 

A  Light  Weight  Quality  Car 

Ready  January  16 

Built  to  Fill  a  Transportation  Need- 
Not  to  Match  a  Specification  Custom 


You  are  to  advertise  the  Essex. 

Instead  of  our  praising  it,  we  wish  you  to  do 
that.  And  what  you  will  say  is  what  we  want 
everyone  else  to  think. 

Every  praise  that  can  be  suggested  has  already 
been  applied  to  some  other  car  and,  as  you 
know,  all  cars  do  not  come  up  'to  the  claims 
made  for  them. 

Therefore  we  will  not  describe  the  Essex. 

But  this  you  should  know. 

Although  a  new  car,  it  is  endorsed  and  will  be 
sold  by  the  leading  automobile  dealers  in  every 
section  of  the  world. 

Dealers  of  their  type  do  not  take  on  cars  about 
which  they  have  the  least  doubt.  They  do  not 
make  selling  contracts  with  new  and  untried 
organizations. 

The  Essex  has  been  in  preparation  over  two 
years. 

One  Fact  About  the  Essex— It 
Won't  Grow  Old 

A  real  car  must  have  stability.  It  must  remain 
rigid  and  free  from  squeaks  and  rattles. 

You  will  see  why  this  is  so  with  the 
Essex.  Hard  service  cannot  loosen  the 
body  joints  nor  twist  the  radiator. 

Be  sure  this  is  emphasized  by  driving 
over  cobblestone  pavements  or  rough 
roads.  Take  any  speed  you  like.  You 
will  find  it  a  comfortable  ride  and  will 


ESSEX 

MOTORS 


DETROIT 


marvel  that  over  such  a  road  and  at  such  a 
speed  you  are  not  pitched  or  bounced  about. 

The  principle  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is 
simple  and  easily  understood.  You  will  delight 
in  explaining  to  your  friends.  All  motorists  will 
be  interested. 

Has  Economy  of  the  Light  Car,  Comfort 

and  Endurance  of  the  Costliest 

Its  motor  would  inspire  a  whole  season's  adver- 
tising campaign.  A  slogan  might  be  vvritten 
about  its  beauty. 

Economy  of  fuel,  lubrication  and  tires,  would 
appeal  to  others. 

Then  there  is  the  pride  of  ownership  that  it 
awakens.  It  has  dignity  that  comes  from  power 
and  poise.  And  you  would  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  it  will  retain  its  smoothness  and  flex- 
ibility and  [^quietness  throughout  long  hard 
service. 

Just  one  point  more:  That  is  its  lightness  and 
low  cost  and  with  it  richness  of  detail  and  re- 
finement. You  will  surely  say  nice  things 
about  that. 


We  Are  Not  Asking  You  to  Buy  Now 

We  Want  You  to  Know  the  Essex 

Only  a  few  cars  are  available  for  each  territory. 
The  first  ones  will  be  so  distributed  as  to  reveal 
their  qualities  to  the  greatest  number  of  persons. 
They  are  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  bigger  pro- 
duction which  is  to  follow.  When  you  see  the 
newspaper  announcement  of  your  dealer,  go  look 
at  the  Essex  and  then  tell  your  impressions  to 
your  friends. 
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TRUC 


Those  who  know  most  about 
trucks —  engineers,  truck 
manufacturers  and  dealers, 
fleet  owners,  government  ex 
perts  —  are  pretty  generally 
won  over  to  the  INTERNAL 
GEAR  principle  as  applied 
in  the  Torbensen  Rear  Axle- 


XT   J^   W^  ^^ 

Saves  gas  and  oil     ^US^e^^^^ffSU^liS' 


Saves  on  tires  v 
Saves  on  repairs 
Stays  on  the  job 
Gives  most  power 

Absolutely 
Dependable 


Light  in  weight 

Strong,  simple  — 
easy  to  get  at 

It  stands  abuse 

Drives  at  the  wheel 
and  near  the  rim 

Its  made  by -THE 

TORBENSEN  AXLE  CO. 

CLEVEL\ND,  OHIO 


Largest  Builder  in  the  World  0/ Rear  Axles  for  Motor  Trucks 
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and  use  his  power  to  restore  order. 
Seventeen  prominent  men,  including 
one  non-Bavarian  duke,  cables  the 
Associated  Press  correspondent,  have 
been  arrested  for  plotting  against  the 
Government. 

January  1. — Berlin  advices  aver  that  Pre- 
mier Ebert  and  Foreign  Secretary 
Seheidemann  issued  a  proclamation  an- 
nouncing the  program  of  the  newly 
reconstructed  ministry,  which  includes 
the  creation  of  a  militia  force,  the  dis- 
arming of  persons  not  entitled  to  carry 
weapons,  the  attainment  of  peace  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  the  dispatch 
abroad,  as  representatives  of  the  Ger- 
man republic,  of  "new  men  filled  with 
the  new  spirit." 
The  new  bill  for  Germany's  legislative 
organizations,  according  to  a  semi- 
official message  from  Berlin,  via  Copen- 
hagen, provides  for  a  People's  House 
and  a  State  House,  the  members  of 
the  latter  to  be  appointed  by  the 
parliaments  of  the  federated  states. 
The  continuance  of  Prussia  in  its  pres- 
ent form  is  impossible,  the  bill  declares, 
because  Prussia  has  abandoned  its 
historic  past. 
■Basel  receives  a  dispatch  stating  that 
German  authorities  in  German  Poland 
have  declared  Posen  under  martial  law. 

Damage  to  the  Imperial  palace  in  Berlin 
by  theft  or  vandalism  during  the  recent 
outbreaks  is  estimated  to  exceed  $1,- 
500,000,  states  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  from  that  city. 
January  2. — Copenhagen  hears  that  a 
Polish  army  of  30,000  men  is  marching 
on  Berlin.  A  Geneva  dispatch  states 
that,  according  to  the  Pohsh  agency  at 
Lausanne,  the  object  is  "a  tearing  raid 
into  Germany." 

Berlin  reports  3,000  members  of  the 
newly  organized  Christian  People's 
party  marching  to  the  Ministry  of 
Religion  and  Education  and  making  a 
vehement  protest  against  the  admin- 
istration of  Adolf  Hoffmann,  Inde- 
pendent Socialist,  on  accoimt  of  his  at- 
tempted legislation  opposing  religious 
hberty  in  parochial  schools. 

The  London  Express  quotes  a  state- 
ment made  by  one  of  the  new  members 
of  the  Ebert  Government  that  the 
demobihzation  of  the  German  Army  is 
proceeding  more  rapidly  than  was  at  first 
beheved  possible.  Up  to  date  1,000,000 
soldiers  have  been  demobilized. 

During  the  street  celebration  attending 
the  arrival  of  Paderewski  in  Warsaw, 
says  an  Associated  Press  dispatch,  the 
balcony  of  a  house  collapsed  and 
twenty-five  persons  were  Idlled. 

The  Paris  Temps  gets  a  telegram  from 
Zurich  stating  that  2,000  French  sol- 
diers have  entered  Budapest,  the 
Hungarian  capital. 

January  3. — A  dispatch  from  Basel  quotes 
the  Nachrichten,  of  Frankfort,  reporting 
several  German  army  corps  concen- 
trated on  the  border  between  Posen 
and  Prussia.  It  is  added  that  Ger- 
many has  decided  to  defend  her  rights 
to  the  province  of  Posen. 
Berlin  advices  via  Copenhagen  say 
Posen  is  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Poles  and  that  the  German  national 
monuments  have  been  overturned  after 
violent  fighting. 

Warsaw  reports  the  Polish  Premier  de- 
claring himself  in  favor  of  the  creation 
of  an  international  port  at  Danzig. 

Rosika  Schwimmer,  the  only  official 
woman  diplomat  in  the  world,  has 
arrived;  at  Bern  and  taken  up  Jier 
duties  as  the  Hungarian  Minister 
Pleni[)otentiary  and  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary to  Switzerland. 

January  4. — Dispatches  to  Berlin  news- 
papers state  that  a  Polish  invasion  is 
feared  in  the  coal-mining  region  of 
Upper  Silesia.  The  Pohss  have  cap- 
tured  the  railway   junction   of   Nakel 


and  are  threatening  Schneidemiihl  and 
Beutscher.  In  southern  Posen  they 
have  taken  Skalmiezvse,  Mogilno,  and 
Znin. 

Count  Georg  F.  von  Hertling,  former 
Imperial  German  Chancellor,  dies  at 
Ruhpolding,  Bavaria,  after  an  illness 
of  six  days. 

Basel  reports  that  the  American  de- 
stroyers Wickes  and  Aylivin  have  en- 
tered the  port  of  Danzig.  Paris 
dispatches  say  their  mission  is  to  take 
away  Americans  affected  by  the  dis- 
turbed conditions. 

January  5. — Representatives  of  aU  the 
Jugo-Slavs  have  formed  a  new  gov- 
ernment at  Belgrade,  states  a  dispatch 
from  Paris,  and  the  Entente  Powers 
and  neutral  governments  have  been 
informed  that  the  Kingdom  of  Servia 
is  now  the  United  Servian-Croatian- 
Slovene  Kingdom. 

Eighty -eight  German  cannon,  surren- 
dered under  the  armistice  terms,  are 
rejected  by  the  United  States  receiving 
commission,  states  a  Coblenz  dispatch, 
because  they  were  old  models  and  did 
not  meet  the  requirements. 

Rights  of  citizenship  have  been  granted 
by  Roumania  to  all  Jews  born  in  that 
country,  according  to  a  Paris  dispatch. 

Berlin  reports  the  Bolshevik  Commissary, 
Karl  Radek,  in  the  city  inflaming  the 
Spartacides  and  preaching  the  over- 
throw of  Ebert  and  a  reign  of  ruin. 

January  6. — A  German  official  statement 
received  in  London  says  that,  owing 
to  the  advance  of  the  Bolsheviki, 
' '  Germany,  faced  with  the  necessity,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  the  Entente, 
but  of  protecting  her  own  interests, 
must  intervene  energetically  by  taking 
diplomatic  and  military  measures." 
Amsterdam  learns  that  the  Spartacus 
•  group  has  attempted  to  seize  the  reins 
of  power  in  Berlin.  Operations  of  the 
Wolff  Bureau  have  been  stopt  and 
several  newspaper  offices  closed. 

Warsaw  reports  General  Piludski  pre- 
venting an  attempt  of  Conservatives 
and  Liberals  to  gain  control  of  the 
Government.  Paderewski  pleads  for 
Allied  help  to  stem  Bolshevism. 

January  7. — Civil  war  is  reported  in 
Berlin.  The  Spartacus  group  has 
captiired  the  arsenal  and  post-office 
and  distributed  arms  among  its  fol- 
lowers, says  the  Associated  Press,  and 
street  battles  continue.  The  Govern- 
ment has  issued  a  proclamation  in- 
structing the  troops  to  defend  it. 

Copenhagen'  hears  through  a  Munich 
correspondent  that  Berlin  is  in  a  com- 
plete state  of  anarchy.  All  the  banks 
are  barricaded,  the  Radicals  have 
seized  public  buildings,  and  hundreds  of 
persons  are  fleeing  from  the  city. 

The  Polish  News  Agency  states  that  the 
Polish  Government  has  informed  the 
Germans,  who  have  been  refused  a 
free  passage  through  Poland  for  troops 
returning  from  the  Ukraine,  that  any 
attempt  to  force  a  passage  will  be  con- 
sidered an  act  of  war. 

RUSSIAN    AFFAIRS 

December  31. — Constantinople  reports  a 
volunteer  army  and  French  force  ad- 
vancing from  Roumania  through  Bess- 
arabia toward  Kief.  Allied  forces  now 
control  the  Black  Sea  coast  and  the 
British  have  occupied  Batum. 

A  Russian  wireless  received  in  London 
states  that  Bolshevik  forces  have  cap- 
tured two  villages  in  the  region  of  Reval. 

Reports  at  the  War  Department  in 
Wasliington  do  not  bear  out  tlie  stat(^- 
ment  of  Senator  Townsend,  of  Michigan, 
that  tlie  Unitcid  States  forces  in  Arcli- 
angel  were  outnumbered  fifteen  to  one, 
Secr(>tary  Baker  d(>clares.  But  lu>  was 
not  prepanid  to  deny  the  assertion  that 
influenza  was  prevalent  in  Archangel. 

January     1. — Americans,     Russians,     and 


o 


Trade  /PfarJt 

,  RCC.U.S,  «4n  Off, 


a  Stiff 
brush 
that 
sweeps 
floors   |\ 

rugs  and 

carpets   /  \ 
like  a 
broom 


The  permanent 
flare  preven  t s 
marring  the  furn- 
iture. Easier  to 
use  and  more 
effective  than  a 
broom.  The  most 
economical  sweep 
for  home,  store, 
hotel,  restaurant 
and  hospital. 

A.Laitner&Sons 

Detroit.   Mich. 


At  Your  Dealers  or  by  Mail 

/■Vf  ^  ^^  and  Decorations — U.  S..  Service  and 
£«I^^S^  Allies,  in  Silk,  Bunting  and  Cotton, 
m  IClmM^  fc"  inside  or  outside.  Quick  service 
^   ■^'JJ^^  via  insured   parcel   post;    price  list 

mailed  the  MINUTE  your  request  arrives. 

SPECIAL— 4x5-ft.  "WELCOME  HOME"  Banners.  $3.00 

QUAKER  CITY  FLAG  CO.,  10th  near  Market,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Dealers — write  for  wholesale  prices) 


-^ami^ 


^j 


'EtEerRieA.L 


?r 


Starts  Your  Car  On  the  First  Spark! 

You  pull  a  button  on  the  dash — your  Master 
Primer  instantly  vaporizes  the  gasoline — the  rich,  hot 
gas  ignites  on  the  first  spark.  Jt  will  start  a  car  on 
distillate. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed — 30   Jays 
trial — money  back  if  not  satisfied 

If  the  electrically  operated  Master  Primer  does  not 
absolutely  eliminate  your  car's  zero  weather  start- 
ing troubles,  such  as  heating  carburetor  with  hot 
water,  back-breaking  cranking,  and  drain  on  the 
battery,  we'll  gladly  return  your  money. 

30,000  in  use  and  delivering  satisfaction  on  every 
kind  of  car.  Standard  equipment  on  the  scientific 
Franklin  and  Nelson  cars.  Ok'd  by  the  Detroit 
Testing  Laboratory — world's  leading  motor  equip- 
ment test  laboratory.  Operates  by  a  button  on  dash. 
Not  a  gasoline  pump^ — but  a  gasoline  vaporizer. 
Eliminates  need  of  auxiliary  high  test  gasoline  tank. 
Takes  gasoline  from  the  carburetor,  vaporizes  it  by 
heat.  Works  instantly — No  Matter  How  Poor  the 
Gasoline.  Gets  highest  efficiency  out  of  distillate 
and  other  low  grade  fuel. 

Send  $12.50.  The  Master  Primer  will  come  ready 
for  your  car.  Easily  installed.  Act  now  and  in  a  few 
days  you  will  be  enjoying  the  ease  and  convenience 
of  Master  Primer  instant  starting.  Simply  jot  down 
model  and  make  of  car.  Send  at  once — you  can't 
lose — you  are  guaranteed  absolute  satisfaction  or 
money  back. 

Bank  Reference :    Central  Savings  Bank,   Detroit 

Master   Primer  Company 

34  E.  Larned  St.  Detroit,  Mich. 
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A  Toast  to  1919! 

nPHE  boys  have  smiled  their  way  and  fought  their  way  to  Victory. 
■'■  "Homeward  bound  in  1919"  is  being  toasted  m  brimming  tin  cups 
of  hot  coffee. 

Soluble  Barrington  Hall  wears  a  foreign  service  stripe.  Millions  of  cups 
of  this  choice  coffee  were  served  up  and  down  the  front  line  during  the 
long  hard  days  of  fighting. 

And  now  this  new  Barrington  Hall,  prepared  instantly,  in  the  cup,  with 
hot  or  cold  water,  is  being  shipped  to  all  parts  of  America.  Until  your 
grocer  receives  his  shipment  of  this  remarkable  coffee,  we  will  mail  a 
standard  size  jar  to  any  one  sending  40c  in  coin  or  stamps.  Ask  the 
boys  who  used  it  "over  there"! 

Baker    Importing    Company 


244  North  Second  Street 
Minneapolis 


124  Hudson  Street 
New  York 


arrii>4toiv^Iall 

IheBaker-ig^ed  Coffee 


Cuticura 
For  Baby's 
Tender  Skin 

All  druggists;  Soap  25c,  Oint- 
ment 25  and  50c,  Talcum  25c, 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cuti- 
cura, Dept.  6  B,  BoBton." 


FACTORIES  NEEDED 
IN  WASHINGTON  STATE 

WASHINGTON,  rapidly  expanding  in  domestic 
and  overseas  trade,  offers  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  varied  manufacturinc  industries. 
Cheap  hydro-electric  power,  mild  winters,  cool  summers, 
abundant  raw  material,  water  and  rail  transportation. 
For  special  240-pai.'e  bulletm  with  list  of  supscsted 
locations  write  I.  M.  HOWELL,  Secretary  of  State, 
Dept.  LI,  Olympia,  Washington. 


IS^w ^  "u^it^iou^ci^ 


FOR  THE  SICK  ROOM 

^"ouXclt  Send  flowers.       They  are  just  the  thingf  to 
florist,   brighten  the  sick  room  and  cheer  the  sick* 

lour  local  florist,  within  a  few  hours,  can  deliver  fresh  flowers  in  any  city  or  town  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  through  the  Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  service. 


Poles  routed  the  Bolsheviki  and  cap- 
tured a  dozen  villages  along  the  road 
bordering  the  Onega  River  after  an  all- 
day  battle,  December  29,  Archangel 
reports. 

A  Russian  wireless  received  in  London 
announces  that  the  Bolshe\'iki  have 
captured"  Ufa,  capital  of  the  non- 
Bolshevik  Government  in  the  area  west 
of  the  Ural  Mountains. 

Riga  is  panic-stricken  over  the  advance 
of  Bolshevik  forces,  which  are  only 
eighteen  miles  away,  according  to 
advices  from  Berlin  via  Copenhagen. 

January  2. — A  delayed  Associated  Press 
message  reports  that  Czecho-Slovak  and 
Siberian  forces  have  captured  Perm., 
in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  virtually 
destroyed  the  Bolshevik  third  army, 
from  Avhich  31,000  prisoners  were  taken. 

Owing  to  the  advance  of  superior  forces 
of  Bolshevild,  says  a  Berlin  dispatch 
via  Copenhagen,  the  German  troops 
have  been  compelled  to  evacuate  Riga-. 

January  3. — Official  advices  from  Omsk 
to  the  Russian  Embassy  at  Washington 
report  the  anti-Bolshevik  forces  in  a 
fair  way  of  breaking  through  the 
Bolshevik  army  and  establishing  con- 
tact with  the  Allied  and  Russian  forces 
operating  from  Archangel. 

Copenhagen  gets  a  report  from  Berlin 
that  10,000  German  volunteers  are  on 
their  way  to  the  Baltic  provinces  well 
supplied  with  war  -  materials.  The 
German  troops  which  were  recently 
forced  to  evacuate  Riga  have  retreated 
and  are  occupying  heights  a  few  miles 
from  that  city. 

January  4. — Washington  receives  an  of- 
ficial report  that  the  total  deaths  from 
all  causes  in  the  Ai'changel  region  up 
to  November  25  were  eightj^-six.  Of 
this  number  sixty-five  died  of  disease. 
Fighting  about  the  village  of  Kadish, 
which  was  recaptured  by  the  Amer- 
ican forces  December  30,  is  continuing, 
states  a  message  from  Archangel,  the 
battle  being  "largely  a  question  of  en- 
durance in  the  arctic  weather." 

The  Japanese  War  Office  announced  on 
December  27  that  24,000  Japanese 
troops  will  be  Avithdrawn  from  Siberia, 
states  a  Tokyo  dispatch  to  the  London 
Express. 

An  Exchange  Telegi'aph  message  from 
Copenhagen  says  the  Town  Council  of 
Petrograd  has  decided  that  all  unmar- 
ried Avomen  between  the  ages  of  eigh- 
teen and  forty-five  shall  be  provided 
with  husbands  selected  by  the  council. 

January  5. — A  Avireless  receiA^ed  at  Copen- 
hagen from  Russian  BolshcA'ik  head- 
quarters reports  Riga  in  the  hands  of 
Lithuanian  Soviet  troops. 

Associated  Press  advices  from  the  Allied 
Army  of  the  Dvina  note  CAadenee  ac- 
cumulating that  the  Bolsheviki  are 
mutilating  Allied  Avounded  and  dead. 

January  6. — Scores  of  cities,  towns,  and 
estates  are  being  destroyed  by  the 
BolsheA'iki,  states  a  Warsaw  dispatch, 
and  tortures  of  the  Dark  Ages  are  being 
added  to  the  customary  horrors  of 
guerrilla  Avarfare. 

January  7. — A  Russian  wireless  to  Lon- 
don states  that  the  Bosheviki  are 
marching  on  RcA^al,  that  Riga  was 
captured  January  4,  and  Lithuanian 
troops  liaA'e  occupied  Podbrodzie,  thirty 
miles  northeast  of  Vilna. 

Secretary  Baker  issues  a  paraphrase  of  a 
cable  from  the  military  intelligence 
attache  at  Ai'changel  Avhich  states  that 
the  general  health  of  the  American 
troops  in  north  Russia  is  excellent 
and  that  the  total  deaths  from  all  causes 
Avere  six  officers  and  126  enlisted  men. 

It  is  annpunced  in  London  that  the  British 
GoA'ernment  has  no  intention  of  send- 
ing more  troops  to  Russia  and  that 
those  now  in  Russia  are  being  brought 
back  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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No  Oakland  Sensible  Six  motor  car, 
whether  closed  or  open  model,  carries  a 
pound  of  unnecessary  weight.  What  is 
quite  as  important,  no  Oakland  is  im- 
poverished of  a  pound  that  could  con- 
tribute to  its  ability  or  its  life.  The  true 
explanation  of  the  prowess  and  popular- 
ity of  Oakland  is  the  exceedingly  fine 
balance  struck  between  its  power  and 
its  burden.  This  balance  pays  a  return 
in  efficiency,  in  comfort  and  in  economy, 
that  is  not  exceeded  anywhere  in  the 
present-day  automobile. 


M 


Po-iCered  with  the , famous  JfJi-horsepoxser ,  ovej-head -valve  Oakland 
Senx'thle  iSV.r  eiigi/ic,  ihi.t  roomi/  and  self-heated  Sedan  is  from 
■  100  to  500  pounds  lighter  than  comparable  closed  cai's. 
Its  oxcners  report  returns  qf  from  18  to  25  miles  per  gallon 
(if   gasoline     and   fi-om    8,000     to     12,000     7niles    on     tires. 


OAKLAND    MOTOR    CAR    CO.,     Pontiac,    Mich. 

Touring  Car,  $1075;  Roadster,  $1075;   Sedan,   $1650;  Coupe,  $1650. 
F.O.B.  Pontiac,  Mich.    Additional  for  wire  wheel  equipment,  $75.00. 


\tf 
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Where  Woman's  Service  Looms  Large 


i.  War  gave  woman  her  su- 
ft^reme  and  glorious  opportunity 

to  enlarge  her  field  of  service. 

She  won  her  share  of  the  laurels 
,£or.  patriotic  achievement. 

With  exalted  aim  and  unflag- 
ging zeal  she  figured  in  practi- 
cally every  activity  that  made 
for  victory  and  the  relief  of  dis- 
:  tress.  She  plied  the  needles  that 
fashioned  comforts  for  our  sol- 
diers. She  ministered  to  the 
wounded.  She  labored  unceas- 
ingly in  canteen  work. 

She  has  kept  the  wheels  of 
industry  going;  tilling  the  soil; 
bending  over  bench  and  lathe. 


In  counting  house  and  chemical 
laboratory  she  has  loaned  her 
brains  to  the  cause. 

In  telephone  service,  also,  a 
host  of  capable,  loyal  daughters 
of  America  still  find  expression 
for  their  ambition  and  ability. 
These  girls  are  privileged  to  play 
an  indispensable  part  in  the  na- 
tion's welfare.  They  have  in 
their  keeping  the  myriad  ave- 
nues of  telephone  communica- 
tion through  which  the  nation's 
industry  is  guided. 

The  Bell  System  invites  en- 
listment among  its  ranks  of  loyal 
operators. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


INVENTORS 


Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
write  foi  our  guide  book,  "How  To 
Oct  Vour  Patent."  5>end  model  or  sketch  and  description 
and  wc  will  give  our  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature  tree. 
Randolph  &  Co.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C.    ' 


Waxed  Typeulriter  Ribbons 

Are  superior  and  distinctive;  wear  longer,  will  not  fill  the  type  or  dry 
out.  You  save  by  buying  direcc.  Price,  3  for  $1.50  or  12  for  $5,  pre- 
paid. Guaranteed  to  please  or  money  back.  Send  5^  stnmps  or  coin 
for  sample  ribbon  and  inteiesttng  booklet— "Better  Typewriter  Re- 
sults."   State  name  and  model  number  of  your  typewriter.    Address 


Department  92, 


THE  RIBBON  WORKS,  Galveston,  Texas 


GUNN  Sectional  Bookcases 

are  described  in  our  handsome  Style  Book,  mailed 
free.  Made  in  oak  and  mahogany  in  Colonial, 
Mission,  Queen  Anne,  Clawfoot  and  Standard 
Styles  at  very  attractive  prices  and  in  widths  to  fit  various 
spaces.     They  have  features  that  others  do  not  have. 

Other  Uses  Than  for  Books 

Instead  •£  thinking  of  them  as  only  cabinets  for  books,  think  of  them 
also  as  units  of  convenient  arrangements  of  one  to  four  drawers 
(always  needed),  roomy  storage  compartments,  record  cabinets, 
writing  desks  with  pigeon  holes,  &c.,  &c.'  You  will  be  surprised  to 
know  of  the:  various  uses  that  can  be  made  of  "Gunn"  sections. 
THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO.  1810  Broadway.  Grand  Rapidi.  Mich. 


FOREIGN 

December  31. — Rome  announces  officially 
that  Italian  losses  on  all  fronts  during 
the  war  totaled  460,000  dead,  947,000 
wounded,  and  500,000  totally  incapaci- 
tated by  wounds  and  disease. 

January  1. — Two  hundred  and  seventy 
sailors  are  drowned  in  the  loss  of  the 
British  steam  yacht  lolaire  off  Storno- 
way,  Scotland.  The  yacht  had  300 
on  New  Year's  hohday  leave  on  board. 

January  3. — ^Flying  a  British  airplane  at 
Ipswich,  Captain  Lang  establishes  a 
new  altitude  record  by  reaching  a 
height  of  30,500  feet. 

Demonstrations  against  Peru^dans  con- 
tinue in  Chile,  state  reports  received  at 
Lima,  and  steamships  are  arriving  at 
Mollendo  and  Callao  with  many  Peru- 
vian refugees. 

Prominent  Englishmen  present  Premier 
Lloyd  George  with  a  petition  for  the 
release  of  1,500  conscientious  ob- 
jectors now  in  prison.  "   '■ 

A  total  of  220,182  casualties,  with"  60,383 
dead,  were  suffered  by  the  Canadian 
overseas  forces,  according  to  -  a  Ust 
issued  in  Ottawa. 

January  4. — Brussels  reports  the  Belgian 
Minister  of  Justice  announcing  that  all 
foreigners  of  enemy  origin  who  had 
relations  with  Germany  during  the  war 
will  be  expelled  from  Belgium. 

A  Belgrade  dispatch  to  the  Paris  Temps 
says  Servia's  financial  war-losses  total 
|;399,400,000. 

Cairo  A\ares  an  official  computation  that 
41,000  persons  died  in  Egj'pt,  outside 
Cairo  and  Alexandria,  as  a  result  of 
the  influenza  epidemic. 

January  5.— The  London  Sunday  Observer 
reports  the  total  shipping  output  of 
the  United  Kingdom  during  1918  as 
1,878,411  tons  and  4,349,260  horse- 
power. This  includes  naval  and  mer- 
cantile vessels. 
An  Associated  Press  dispatch  says  Ham- 
burg seamen  are  demanding  the  same 
wages  as  ships'  captains,  other  officers, 
and  machinists  are  paid. 

DOMESTIC 

December  31. — The  Brooklyn  Rapid  Tran- 
sit is  adjudged  bankrupt  and  Lindley 
M.  Garrison,  former  Secretary  of  War, 
appointed  receiver. 

Exploding  shrapnel  bombs,  supposed  to 
have  been  planted  by  members  of  an 
organized  Bolshevik  terrorist  move- 
ment with,  country-wide  ramifications, 
partly  destroy  the  homes  of  a  supreme 
court  justice,  the  assistant  Chief  of 
Police,  and  the  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  do  damage  to 
other  adjoining  property  late  on  the 
night  of  December  30,  in  Philadelphia. 

The  liquidator  for  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  reports  $800,000  of  the  stock 
of  the  Cologne  Insurance  Company 
turned  over  to  him.  An  investigation 
showed  that  a  number  of  enemy-owned 
insurance  concerns  have  sought  to  con- 
ceal their  identity  by  posing  as  neutral 
or  American  companies. 

It  cost  the  American  people  about 
$18,160,000,000  to  run  our  War  De- 
partment and  make  loans  to  Allies 
in  the  year  ended  to-day,  according  to 
Treasury  computations. 

Chairman  Lever,  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  announces  that  he 
will  introduce  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Government  lo  buy  all  of  the  1919 
grain  crop  and  "sell  it  at  the  world 
price,  whatever  that  may  be." 

Increase  in  the  lending  power  of  Federal 
land  banks  and  the  grant  of  authority 
to  them  to  write  insurance  on  farm 
propertv  are  advocated  by  the  Farm 
Loan  Board  in  its  annual  report  to 
Congress. 
January  1.— The    State    Department    an- 
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Chicago  Opera  Stars  Hear  Cicgolini 
Test  Edison's  $3,000,000.00  Phonograph 


GUIDO  CICGOLINI  scored  a  great  triumph 
as  Alfredo  in  "Traviata"  at  the  opening 
performance  of  the  Chicago  Opera  season.  Scarcely 
less  happy  than  he,  over  his  success,  were  CaroHn.i 
LaZiZari,  leading  contralto,  and  Virgilio  Lazzari,  the 
brilliant  basso,  of  the  world  famed  Chicago  Opera 
Association.  To  them,  on  the  following  day, 
Ciccolini  said:  "Last  night  two  thousand  people 
heard  me  on  the  stage  of  the  Auditerium. "  Every 
day  two  hundred  thousand  hear  mc  on  the  New 
Edison.  It  is  the  same  voice — listen  and  tell  me 
if  you  observe  even  the  slightest  difference." 
As  shown  in  the  photograph,  Ciccolini  stood 


beside  the  New  Edison  and  s.uig  for  his  friends  in 
comparison  with  its  Re-Creation  of  his  voice. 
Their  critical  ears  could  discover  no  quality  in 
Ciccolini's  wonderful  voice  that  was  not  also 
present  iii  the  Re'Creation. 

Similar  tests  have  been  made  by  thirty  different 
artists  before  audiences  aggreg.iting  two  million 
people.  The  results  of  these  astounding  com' 
parisons  are  described  in  the  news  columns  of 
America's  principal  newsp^ipcrs.  May  we  send 
you  the  booklet  "What  the  Critics  Say"  ? 

Mr.  Edison  spent  more  than  three  million  dollars 
in  research  work  to  develop 


"Me^NEW  EDISON 

"The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul" 

He  did  this  so  that  you  may  have  in  your  own  home  all  the  ear  can  give  you  of  the  art  of  the  world's 
greatest  artists.     You  owe  it  to  the  music  loving  side  of  your  nature  tf)  hear  this  wonderful  instrument. 

Let  us  send  you  a  comt)limcntary  copy  o} 
'  our  musical  magazine  "Along  Broadway." 


T   H   O   M   A   S         A 


i:   I)   I    S   O   N 


I    N   C 


O    R    A    N  G    F 


N  . 
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You  never  find  a  Buda  Engine  in  a 
poor  truck  or  tractor,  for  before 
any  manufacturer  can  buy  Buda 
Engines  he  has  first  to  prove  that  his 
truck  or  his  tractor  is  right,  both  from 
a  standpoint  of  basic  engineering  and 
manufacture.  Consequently,  when  a 
truck  maker  or  a  tractor  maker  ad- 
vertises the  fact  that  his  power  is 
generated  by  a  Buda  Engine,  you  are 
safe  in  buying  his  truck  or  his  tractor. 

Buda  is  a  safe  barometer  of  a  man- 
ufacturer's mechanical  judgment  and 
of  his  engineering  ability. 

A  book  on  sensible  engine  opera- 
tion free  to  Buda  owners.  Others 
10c  to  cover  postage. 

The  Buda  Company 

Harvey  (L^&°),   111. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  r>aiil  Dubois,  M.D.   12mo,CloIli,  64  pages.    GOceiits. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMTANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 


of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure ;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  tiome  in  a 
lew  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  ayencv  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


POINTERS  I 


END  ten 

cents,  in 

stamps,  for  a 

CARE     OP     valuable- 

MACHINES    "?<=  "'^'^  of 

phonographs 

or  talkinc  niachincs  and  records.  Tells  how  to  get  best 
results  and  make  records  last  longer.  Chapters  on  loca- 
tion of  machine,  choice  of  needles,  care  of  records,  etc. 

J.  H.  ELLIS,  P.  O.  Bo3t.882,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ON    THE 
TALKING 


By  James  C.Ferytald,  L.H ,D.    .\' handy  manual  on  the  cor- 
rect use  of  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  Relative  Pronouns 
and  Adverbs.     Invaluable  to   writers,   speakers  and   stu- 
dents.    1 2mo,  Cloth,  320  pp.    $t.5onet.    Postpaid  $1 .62. 
Ff.NK  &  \VA(i>AI,l.S  COJirA.\Y,  3i4-S60  Fourlb  Ave.,  >EW  YORK 

i!..i....M  |^Ji,,/^V-rLiV-/Vj  JL    

fcy  miliam  H.   Walling,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  | 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome  : 

way,  in  one  volume  :  | 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have.  = 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have.  = 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have.  = 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son.  § 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have.  = 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have.  | 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have.  | 

I    Allin  one  volume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have.  = 

E       Illustrated       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter.  | 

i    $2.00  postpaid   Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have.  : 

5     Write  for  "Other  Peoj>le's  Opinions"  and  Table  nf  Contents.    = 

I  PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  783  PERRY  BUILDING,  PHILA.,  PA.  | 

itllllllllMIMIMlllllllllllllllUllllllHllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllU? 


nounees  that  it  will  not  refuse  passports 
to  American  delegates  to  the  Inter- 
national Socialist  Congress  in  Lausanne, 
Switzerland,  provided  the  applicants 
are  men  with  clear  records. 

Five  suffragists  are  arrested  for  taking 
part  in  riotous  scenes  in  front  of  the 
White  House. 

Distinguishing  features  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  legislature  arc 
the  introduction,  of  a  bill  prohibiting 
the  display  of  the  Red  Flag  and  the 
resumption  of  the  fight  between  the 
"wets"  and  the  "drys."  In  his  mes- 
sage Governor  Smith  declares  himself 
in  favor  of  submitting  the  proposed 
Federal  Constitutional  amendment  to 
a  vote  of  the  people. 

George  I.  Skinner,  New  York  State 
Superintendent  of  Banks,  states  in  bis 
annual  report  that  during  the  past  year 
it  was  not  found  necessary  to  close  and 
liquidate  the  affairs  of  a  single  cor- 
poration or  individual  under  his  super- 
vision. The  total  resources  of  all  the 
institutions  and  individuals  under  the 
supervision  of  the  department  amount 
to  $6,586,607,026, 

To  keep  the  United  States  Navy  "fit  and 
on  its  toes,"  Secretary  Daniels  tells  the 
House  Naval  Committee,  two  great 
fleets,  one  based  on  the  Pacific  and  the 
other  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  will  be 
established  by  next  summer,  with  war- 
games  and  joint  maneuvers  as  part 
of  a  regular  program  of  training. 

January  2. — Three  himdred  and  eighty- 
nine  men  and  nurses  are  rescued  from 
the  United  States  steamship  Northern 
Pacific,  which  stranded  at  Fire  Island, 
N.  Y.,  during  a  fog  on  January  1. 

An  investigation  of  the  seizure  of  the 
telegraph,  telephone,  and  cable  lines 
by  the  Postmaster-General  is  pro- 
posed by  a  resolution  introduced  by 
Senator  Kellogg,  of  Minnesota.  The 
proposed  inquiry  would  also  take  up 
the  question  of  future  pohcy  of  control, 
encouragement,  and  expansion  of  those 
systems  by  the  Government. 

Postal-Telegrai)h  officials  announce  that 
they  will  vigorously  contest  in  the 
courts  the  threatened  consolidation  of 
the  offices  of  their  company  with  those 
of  the  Western  Union, 

Resolutions  embodyingv  a  plan  for  the 
transfer  of  the  big  emergency  shipping 
fleet  to  private  ownership  are  adopted 
by  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Incomplete  reports  from  the  large  life- 
insurance  companies  shoAV  claims  total- 
ing $52,408,000  on  the  fives  of  120,000 
persons  who  died  of  influenza  or  pneu- 
monia during  the  recent  epidemic. 

January  3. — Two  thousand  and  two  hun- 
dred wounded  soldiers  are  safely  re- 
moved from  the  stranded  transport 
Northern  Pacific. 

Director-General  McAdoo  defends,  be- 
fore the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee,  his  proposal  that  Federal 
control  of  the  railroads  be  extended  to 
a  period  of  five  years. 

Secretary  Glass  states  that  the  Treasury 
Department  paid  $2,060,000,000  cash 
for  war-bills  during  December.  For 
the  last  six  months  of  the  year  pav- 
ments  aggregated  $10,632,000,000,  ex- 
cluding transactions  in  the  principal 
of  the  pubUc  debt. 

Reductions  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  in 
existing  freight-rates  from  Atlantic 
ports  to  South  America,  Asia,  Japan, 
Australia,  and  Africa,  effective  for 
January  and  February  loadings,  are 
announced  by  the  Shipping  Board. 

A  brief,  filed  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  in  New  York,  charges  that  the 
cables  of  the  Commercial  Cable  and 
Commercial  Pacific  Cable  companies 
were  seized  contrary  to  law  by  the 
Postmaster-General  for  ulterior  pur- 
poses and  not  for  the  furthering  of 
national  security  or  defense. 
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HERE  is  a  definite  reason 
why  the  Hupmobile  has 
always  had  such  a  wonderful 
hold  on  its  owners.  It  actually 
does  possess  qualities  not  usual 
in  four-cylinder  cars.  The  fact 

is  admitted,  even  by  exponents  of 
the  multi -cylinder  type,  who  cannot 
quite  understand  how  The  Comfort  Car 
gets  these  results  out  of  four  cylin- 
ders. They  are  naturally  interested 
in  the  intense  loyalty  of  Hupmobile 
owners.  And  so,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency,  now,  to  try  to  return  to 
the  four-cylinder  principle.  Of 
course,  the  Hupmobile  has  reached 
its  present  state  of  development 
only  by  eleven  years  of  studious 
application. 
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MotfierPins 

HerTaith 

toMusterole 


In  days  gone  by,  mother 
mixed  a  mustard  plaster 
when  father  had  bronchitis 
or  brother  had  the  croup, 
but  now  she  usesMusterole. 
It  is  better  than  a  mustard 
plaster. 

She  just  rubs  it  on  the 
congested  spot.  Instantly 
a  peculiar  penetrating  heat 
begins  its  w^ork  of  healing 
—and  without  fuss,  or  muss 
or  blister. 

•   Musterole  relieves  without  dis- 
comfort. 

Ttie  clean  white  ointment  sets 
your  skin  a-tingle.  First,  you  feel 
a  glowing  warmth,  then  a  pleas- 
ant lasting  coolness,  but  w^ay 
down  underneath  the  coolness, 
old  Nature  is  using  that  peculiar 
heat  to  disperse  congestion  and 
send  the  pain  away. 

Made  of  oil  of  mustard  and  a 
few^  home  simples,  Musterole  is 
uncommonly  effective  in  treat- 
ment of  the  family's  little  ills.  It 
takes  the  ache  out  of  grandfather's 
back.  It  soothes  sister's  headache. 
It  helps  mother's  neuralgia. 

Mother  pins  her  faith  to  it  as  a 
real  "first  aid." 

She  is  never  without  a  jar  of 
Musterole  in  the  house. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend  it. 
30c  and  60c  jars;    hospital  size  $2.50. 

The  Musterole  Co. ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETIBl  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PUSTBR 


$5,000  SALESMEN 

No  Exceptions  on  Our  Force 

WE  have  an  opportunity  for  thorough  ener- 
getic men  in  our  sales  organization,  with 
or  without  previous  experience  in  selling, 
but  who  can  furnish  us  with  highest  references. 
Ability  earns  rapid  promotion  with  us  and  as  to 
permanence,  that  depends  only  on  making  good. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  day  in  and  day  out,  year 
after  year.  Nineteen-nineteen  is  a  splendid  year 
to  start  here — new  mechanical  features  and  a 
complete  line  of  machines  selling  for  from  $25.00 
to  $75.00  make  a  selling  connection  with  the 
famous  Todd  line  of  checkwriters  and  forgery 
proof  checks  a  truly  remarkable  opportunity  for 
the  kind  of  men  we  want.       Address  A.  B.  May, 

Todd   ProtectOgraph   Co- 
Established  1899  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Race  Betterment 

How  Many  Races  Are  There?  The  History 
of  the  Races;  The  Indians  in  the  United 
Statefe;  What  Christianity  Can  Do  for  the 
Races.  These  questions-are  all  discussed 
in  an  article  in 

THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW 

for  January.  30c  per  copy — $3.00  per  year 
Funk  &  Wagnalis  Company,       New  York 


The  War  Deparlnient  reports  to  C'ongTcs.s 
that  ap])ropriations  necessary  to  i)ay 
for  prJA^ate  property  destroyed  by  the 
explosions  last  October  at  the  Gillespie 
shell-loading  i)lant  in  New  Jersey  will 
approximate  $3,658,000. 

After  being  closed  to  the  public  for  nearly 
two  years  on  account  of  the  war,  the 
White  House  is  reopened  to  visitors. 

Washington  receives  copies  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  Colombia  business  men 
favoring  a  better  imderstanding  l)e- 
tween  the;  two  nations  and  urging 
approval  of  the  long-pending  treaty 
providing  for  the  pavment  of  $25,- 
000.000  indemnity  to  Colombia  for  the 
partition  of  Panama. 

January  4. — The  Army  Railway  Traffic 
Service  announces  that  for  the  next 
six  months  about  50,000  tons  daily  of 
army  supplies  will  be  shipped  overseas 
from  the  port  of  New  York. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  wounded  sol- 
diers are  taken  off  the  stranded  Northern 
Pacific.  The  crew  of  275  remains  on 
board  until  everything  movable  is 
lightered  oa  to  scows. 

January  5. — Organized  labor  in  New  Y^'ork 
State  is  called  to  meet  in  convention  at 
Albany,  January  16,  to  consider  the 
various  problems  of  reconstruction  and 
outline  plans  for  safeguarding  the  in- 
terests of  workers. 
Census  Bureau  statistics  show  that  the 
death-rate  in  New  York  City  last  year 
was  18.8  a  thousand,  as  compared  with 
lo.2  for  1917.  Baltimore,  with  26.8, 
and  Nashville  with  26.4  a  thousand, 
had  the  highest  rates  of  the  registration 
cities,  while  St.  Paul,  with  13.9,  and  Min- 
neapoUs  and  Grand  Rapids  with  14  each, 
had  the  lowest  death-rate  for  the  year. 

January  6. — Theodore  Roosevelt,  twenty- 
sixth  President  of  the  United  States, 
dies  while  asleep  at  his  home  in  Oyster 
Bay.  The  whole  country  mourns, 
both  Houses  of  Congress  adjourn,  and 
thousands  of  tele^ams  of  regret  and 
condolence  pour  in  from  prominent 
Americans  and  European  statesmen 
and  governors  of  States.  The  [Havana 
City  Council  makes  an  appropriation 
of  $25,000  for  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  immediately  upon 
hearing  the  news  of  his  sudden  death. 

officials  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
l.romise  numerous  deportations  and 
a  series  of  nation-wide  arrests  to  curb 
the  "growing  menace  of  Bolshevism" 
in  this  country.  The  National  Se- 
curity League  plans  for  an  extensive 
•  propaganda  campaign  against  Bol- 
shevism as  part  of  its  post-war  work. 

January  7. — President  Wilson  cables  a 
proclamation  from  Paris  officially  •  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, paying  a  tribute  to  his  memory, 
directing  that  the  flags  of  the  White 
House  and  departmental  buildings  be  dis- 
played at  half  mast  for  thirty  days,  and 
that  suitable  naval  and  military  honors 
be  rendered  on  the  day  of  funeral. 
Arjny  ocean-to-ocean  fliers  end  a  trip 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  in 
thirty-three  hours  ,  and  forty-sevfen 
minutes  actual  flying  time,  breaking 
two  previous  records.* 

With  the  exception  of  one  member,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  goes 
on  record  in  Washington  as  opposed  to 
Director-General  McAdoo's  plan  to 
extend  the  period  of  government  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads  five  years. 

The  expenditure  of  nearly  $380,000  by 
German  agents  to  buy  ammunition  for 
Villa,  the  Mexican  bandit,  is  revealed  be- 
fore, the  Overman  Senate  committee. 

The  Child  Health  Organization  issues  a 
statement  that,  owing  to  the  high  cost 
of  foods  and  the  necessity  of  using 
substitutes,  there  has  been  an  alarming 
increase  in  cases  of  malnutrition  among 
'children. 


I  Am  Making  a  Low  Factory 

^^    Price  on  10,000 
Fireless  Cookers 


m' 


WM.  CAMPBaL 
TheOriginal  Fire- 
less  Caaker  Mao 


UST,now  I  am  making  a  epecial  price 

J  proposition  on  10,000  Fireless  Cookers  to 
introduce  them  quickly  into  new  homes. 
My  Rapid  Fireless  Cooker  actually  re- 
I  duces  the  cost  of  living.  It  saves  you  a 
I  big  per  cent  of  your  fuel  bill,  saves  you 
wort  and  worry,  and  cooks  all 'kinds  of 
foods  better.  It  makes  them  more  di- 
gestible and  more  delicious.  Alltheflavorof 

the  food  remains  s  7»ot-,_ •-— i 

in  the  food  after  I  n 

it  is  cooked.         \  ^  ! 

SO  DAYS' 
TRIAL 


In  Your  Home  on  My^ 
Personal  Money^ 
Back  Guaranty 

I  want  you  to  use  the 
Rapid  Fireless  Cooker 
this  way  for  30  days. 
Then  I  want  you  to  take 
a  vote  of  the  entire  fam- 
ily and  yourself— and  if  Aluminum  Lined  Througho'it. 
you  don't  decide  that  tba  Full  Equipment  "Wear-Ever" 
Aluminum  Cooking   Utensilx. 

Fireless 
Cooker 

ts  a  marvel— if  the  whole  family  don't  say  that  they 
never  nad  better  meals,  more  wholesomely  cooked, 
and  if  you  don't  say  that  you  did  it  with  far  less  work 
than  you  ever  did  before— then  I  want  you  to  send  it 
back— 1  will  refund  your  money  without  argument.    ^ 

Send  for  Big  Free  Book 

It  tells  youalTaboutmy  famous  cooker.  Showsyou  how. 
with  the  Rapid,  you  can  cook  or  prepare  every  dish 
you  serve  on  your  table.  Write  today.  A  postal  will  do. 

Wm.  Campbell,  Pres. 

The  Wm.  Campbell  Co.,  Dept.  1 50  Detroit,  Micfa. 
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COMMON  SENSE:  How  to  Exercise  It 


In  this  very  useful  and  helpful  volume  YoritomoTashi, 
the  celebrated  Japanese  Shogun,  details  how  this  most 
priceless  of  Nature's  gifts  may  be  fostered  and  then 
profitably  employed  in  the  furtherance  of  one's  ambi- 
tions and  the  development  of  one's  abilities.  It  will  be 
of  material  advantage  to  all  young  people  starting  out 
in  life  to  read  this  authoritative  book. 

18mo.  Cloth,  $1.00  postpaid 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


Power  of  Expression 

Here  is  a  supremely  helpful  new  book  on  English  expres- 
sion by  JAMES  C.  FERXALD.  L.H.D.,  the  noted  au- 
thority. It  explains  all  the  factors  that  make  for  the 
most  expressive  speech  and  writing. 

EXPRESSIVE    ENGLISH 

This  book  treats  all  phases  of  English,  giving  explana- 
tions and  disclosing  secrets  that  will  put  the  full  power 
ef  the  language  at  your  command.  Hundreds  of  difficult 
problems  of  rhetoric  and  grammar  are  solved,  and  you 
will  learn  how  to  express  exactly  what  you  have  in  mind 
with  the  greatest  beauty  and  effect.  This  book  is  inval- 
uable to  every  user  of  the  English  language. 
Cloth  bound,  474  pages:  price  Si. 60  net;  by  mail  $1.72 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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1,400  Jobs  to  Choose  From 


YOUNG  or  old.  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  here  is  a 
descriptive  story  of  1,400  live  occupations  you  may 
work  at  in  the  U.  S.,  with  instructions  in  sensible 
self-analysis  which  will  show^you  how  to  pick  out  that 
for  which  you  are  physically  and  temperamentally  best 
fitted.  To  get  the  right  start  in  life,  buy  a  copy  of  the 
new  book, 

How  to  Choose  the  Right  Vocation 

By  Holmes  W.  Merton,  Vocational  Counselor 

It  will  show  you  how  to  weigh  and  judge  yourself  and 
your  possibilities  and  how  to  select  the  occupation  in 
which  your  talents  will  bring  you  the  greatest  amount 
of  success  and  profit.  You  will  also  learn  from  it  how 
to  judge  and  instruct  others,  how  to  select  employees, 
etc.    Jl.DOnet;  by  mail|l.62.     Send  for  it  to-day  I  _ 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


How  Does  the  Bible  Regard  War? 


The  answers  to  this  perplexing  question  have  been 
many  and  various,  depending  largely  on  the  viewpoint 
and  the  personal  bias  of  the  inquirer. 
It  is  notorious  that  isolated  texts  can  be  brought  to  sus- 
tain almost  any  theory,  but  the  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures  as  a  whole  is  a  different  matter.  This  has 
been  summarized  for  you  in  masterly  fashion  in  the 
timely  book 

THE  BIBLE  AND   UNIVERSAL   PEACE 

By  George  Holley  Gilbert.  D.D.,  Ph.D. 

The  author  analyzes  the  attitudes  of  the  Old  and  Xew 
Testaments  towards  war  and  shows  why  these  ditTer 
materially.  He  contends  that  Chri'stianity  is  the  basis 
of  the  modern  Peace  Movement  and  that  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  is  wholly  in  favor  of  peaceful  methods. 
Every  student  of  the  ethical  side  of  world  affairs  wi'.i 
find  this  book  genuinely  helpful.  To  ministers  .ind 
teachers  it  will  prove  a  mine  of  stimulating  and  pertin- 
ent ideas. 

tjnto.  Cloth.  $r.on:  hy  mail,  J/. /J 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Foarth  Avenue.  New  York 
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haMipion 

Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


\ 


Champion 

Heavy  Stone 

Price  $1.25 


Avoid  Substitutes 

Look  for  ^Thampion^' 

On  the  Porcelain 

A  MAJORITY  of  car  owners 
know  'from  experience  the 
wisdom  of  getting  the 
Champion  Spark  Plug  especially  de- 
signed and  recommended  for  their 
type  of  car. 

For  your  protection,  we  suggest 
this  caution — be  sure  the  name 
"Champion"  is  on  the  porcelain  as 
well  as  on  the  box.  If  it  is  not,  you 
know  it  is  not  the  genuine,  depend- 
able Champion. 

Most  dealers  call  your  attention  to 
the  name  "Champion"  on  the  por- 
celain when  they  recommend  this 
make  of  plug. 


CHAMPION    SPARK    PLUG    COMPANY,    Toledo,    Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ont. 
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Contracts 
Cancelled? 

When  ■war-work  is  on  the 
wane,  your  next  best  move 
is — what?  Will  you  guess  or 
be  sure?  Babson's  Reports 
give  you  specific  facts,  ad- 
vise you  of  new  opportu- 
nities and  markets. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depeadine  on  ru- 
mors or  luck.  Recognize  that  all  action  is  fol- 
lowed by  equal  reaction.  Work  with  a  def- 
inite policy  based  on  fundamental  statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free. 
Write    Dept.  G-23  of 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largeet  Organization  of  its  Character  In  the  World 


uoldD 
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1>|00-$  500- 11,000 

^^    Secured  by  new  Metropolitan  fire- 


^    prooi     Aparinienc    riinianiy     vjg 
^1     ap;irtiiients)  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
near    center  ot   business  district. 
Estimated      annual      income,      Sio.ooo. 
Bonds  muturinK  annually;  interest  pay- 
able semi-annually. 

Under  MILLER  SERVICE  safeguards, 
interests  of  bond  buyers  carefully  super- 
vised. Free  from  normal  Federal  In- 
come Tax  up  to  4 ',  i , 

Ask  for  booklet 
"MILLER     SERVICE" 
and  descriptive  "Circular  ijH." 

G.  L.  Miller  &  Company 


1019  Hurtz  Bldfi..  Atlantii.  (.» 


.Ms  >  Miami,  Fla. 


^o Minnesota  Farm  Mortcfatfes 


^:tlj<]  to  ifu.imii  —  i-^cii  llioroly.  petsonally  investi[,'attMl 
by  l■\^n■^t^^  %\ith  12  yi-ars  txperience  in  appraisin^r  Minne- 
w)'a  farrn^.  Ola-isi-i'  ainnntr  in 'ist  desirable  investments. 
V\  I  itc  I'm  fr.-e  suti  rr  iption  to  "Farm  Mortgage . I ournal.  " 

TRAUB  &  MANTZ  MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 
261   McKnight  Building  Minneapolis 


There's 
something 
about  it 
you'll  like" 


On  Sale 
Everywhere 


mn   Herbert    . 

Taieyton 


London 

Smokin^Mixture 


Sctmpla  upon  request. 
Talk  Tobacco  Co,  1790  Broadway.  NetrYork. 
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IS  made  by  the 

RUSSIA  CEMENT  CO.  GLOUCESTER.MASS. 
who  also  make  and  guarantee 


I 


SIBNET 

^^^    THE     PERMANENT         A 

INK 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


WHAT  LOSS  OF  ALSACE-LORRAINE 
MEANS  TO  GERMANY 

THREE  Aveeks  before  the  armistice  was 
signed,  Germans,  aware  that  Luden- 
dorff's  offensives  were  ending  in  faihrre, 
l)egan  once  more  to  discuss  the  meaning  to 
their  country  of  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
One  of  these  was  Dr.  Louis  Pinner,  finan- 
cial editor  of  the  Berliner  TagehlaU,  who 
jwinted  out  that  Alsace  -  Lon'aine  was 
not  oidy  one  of  the  most  highly  developed 
manufacturing  parts  of  Germany's  ieri-i- 
Un-y,  but,  what  was  far  more  important,  was 
one  of  the  t^hief  soiu'ces  of  raw  materials  and 
without  it  Germany  would  not  have  been  at 
all  well  suppUed.  Dr.  Pinner's  article  was 
made  the  text  of  a  paper  pubhshed  in 
December  hy  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  in  Washington,  in 
\\'hich  was  contained  the  following  inter- 
esting information: 

"The  mere  loss  of  a  manufacturing 
industry,  no  matter  how  highly  devel- 
oped, is  far  less  serious  than  the  loss  of  a 
supply  of  raw  materials.  -jManufactur- 
ing  industries  based  largely  on  foreign  raw 
materials  may  be  easily  transplanted;  Che 
productive  forces,  the  capital,  the  enter- 
prising spirit,  the  technical  training,  and 
commercial  connections  involved  are  com- 
paratively mobile  and  may  be  restored 
after  overcoming  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
turbance during  the  period  of  transition. 
The  loss  of  raw  materials,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  final  and  in-eplaceable.  The  mere 
mention  of  ore,  potash,  and  petroleum  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  significance  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  as  regards  to  raw  ma- 
terials. 

"As  to  petroleum,  Alsace  produced 
prior  to  the  war  42  per  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  of  120,000  tons  of  crude  oil  pro- 
duced in  Germany,  and  while  the  yield 
has  increased  somewhat  latelj',  it  is  still 
of  slight  importance  as  compared  with 
the  total  German  consumption  of  petro- 
leum. The  potash  deposits  are  of  far 
greater  importance,  both  from  an  eco- 
nomic and  politico-economic  standpoint. 
It  is  true  that  the  potash  deposits  in  the 
other  parts  of  Germany  are  more  than 
sufficient  for  domestic  consumption  and 
e.xport.     But  the  loss  of  the  Alsatian  de- 


posits (about  ten  mines,  belonging  most- 
ly to  the  German  potash  syncUcate)  will 
deprive  Germany  of  the  world  monopoly 
which  it  has  heretofore  enjoyed  and  take 
away  from  it  one  of  the  few  weapons  of 
er-onomic  defense.  While  the  statements 
in  the  Allied  press  to  the  effect  that  the 
Alsatian  deposits  will  be  sufficient  to 
provide  potash  for  all  countries  outside 
of  Germany  may  be  exaggerated,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  loss  of  these  de- 
posits is  of  extreme  importance. 

"The  potash  monopoly,  the  writer  as- 
serts, enabled  Germany  not  only  to  fix 
the  prices  for  foreign  markets  above 
those  for  domestic  consumption,  but 
also  to  offer  an  important  product  in  ex- 
change for  raw  materials  produced  by 
countries  depending  on  German  potash. 
The  loss  of  the  Alsatian  deposits  will 
therefore  put  an  end  to  the  independent 
export  pohcy  of  Germany  as  regards 
potash  and  will  force  it  either  to  cut 
prices  or  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  new  owners  of  the  Alsatian  deposits. 

"The  most  severe  blow  wiU  be  the  loss 
of  the  u-on-ore  deposits.  It  is  safe  to 
state  that  without  the  acquisition  of  the 
LoiTaine  iron-ore  deposits  in  1871  the 
astonishing  .development  of  the  German 
iron  and  steel  industry  would  be  un- 
thinkable. From  a  few  miUion  tons  the 
German  u"on  and  steel  production  in- 
creased within  the  two  decades  preced- 
ing the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  19,000,000 
tons,  far  outdistancing  the  British  pro- 
duction and  being  *10,000,000  tons  behind 
the  American'  production.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  Lorraine  deposits  is  not 
indicated  by  the  iron  and  steel  produc- 
tion of  Alsace-Lorraine  (2,286,364  tons 
in  1913),  but  by  the  fact  that  the  entire 
iron  and*  steel  industry  of  the  western 
part  o|;A  German.y,  particularly  in  the 
Rheni^sh  WestphaUa  and  Saar  districts, 
depended  to  a  large  extent  on  Lorraine 
minettc. 

"The  Lorraine  and  Luxemburg  mines 
(the  Luxemburg  mining  industry  being 
closely  connected  with  that  of  Lorraine 
and  the  separation  of  Lorraine  will  prob- 
ably mean  the  loss  of  Luxemburg  as  a 
member  of  the  German  C^ustoms  Union ) 
supphed  in  1913  28,500,'000  tons  of  u-oii 
ore  out  of  a  total  of  35,000,000  tons  for 
the  whole  of  Germany,  or  77  per  cent, 
on    the    basis '  of    metallic    content-     The 
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FOUIi  TE.\KS'  CHANGES  IN  THE  STOCK  M.\RKET. 

Price  movements  of  standard  railway  and  industrial  stocks  for  the  four  years  from  December,  1914. 
to  December,  1918,  are  shown  in  the  above  diagram,  recently  printed  in  the  New  York  Times.    The 
narrow  upper  line  represents  twenty-flve  industrials,  the  heavy  line  twenty-flve  railroads,  the  broken 
•3  line  the  combined  average  of  the  fifty  stocks. 
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Time  to  Re-tire? 

(Buy   Fi«k) 


West  Street,  North  River  Front,  New  York 
•  ... 

City — The  1 9 1  8  picture  indicates  how  the  manu- 
facturer within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  can  save  time 
and  labor  over  his  methods  often  years  ago,  by  de- 
livering directly  to  the  pier  by  motor  truck  without 
rehandling.  In  1 908  he  shipped  to  New  York  by 
freight  or  express  over  the  railroatls  and  his  goods 
were  rehandled  by  horse-drawn  wagons  from  the 
terminal  to  the  ship. 


Goods  Must  Move  On  Time 

HE  RAPID  uninterrupted  flow  of  goods 
from  maker  to  market  is  essential. 

Delays  are  costly.  .  A  long- wearing  tire, 
contributes  to  the  guarantee  against  delay. 

FisK  Truc^k  Tires,  solid  or  pneumatic,  are 

long-weari?ig. 

Constantly   increasing  sales  prove  the 
conlidence  of  careful  buyers. 

Made  in  all  types  for  every  use. 

When  in  need  of  truck  tires — buv  Fisk. 


FISK  TRUCK  TIRES 
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Homes  for  Workers 

NOW,  more  than  ever  before,  the  mill 
construction  type  of  factory  building  is 
proving  its  many  advantages.  War  restrictions 
have  held  up  industrial  construction,  the  need  for 
which  has  become  more  pressing  than  ever,  now 
that  peace  has  come  and  the  country  stands  at 
the  threshold  of  the  greatest  era  of  prosperity. 
Progressive  manufacturers  also  recognize  the 
need  of  adequately  housing  their  employees  and 
are  everywhere  planning  attractive  dwelling 
communities.  For  both  the  new  factory  and 
the  new  homes,  sturdy  dependable 

Southei^n  Pine 

**The  Wood  o#  Service** 

is  readily  available.  Delays  in  delivery  are  avoided 
and  the  quality  of  the  material  is  assured  if  it  comes 
from  any  of  the  more  than  200  giant  sawmills 
subscribing  to   the  Southern  Pine  Association. 

The  Southern  Pine  Association  book  '■'■Mill  Construction 
is  an  authoritative  work  on  modern  factory  building.   A  copy 
will  be  sent  free  on  request.     Also  request  our  new  book  on 
"industrial  Housing,"  the  most  complete  ever  published  on 
this  subject.     It  is  now  on  the  press. 


N     E     -W 


O      R      L     E       AN       S      , 


Well  informed  architects  are  specifying  mill  con- 
struction for  new  factories  because  of  the  saving 
of  time  and  money,  and  the  adaptability   of  this 
type  to  all  kinds  of  factory  work. 


L     A   .  \*^ 
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loss  of  Lorraine  would,  therefore,  mean 
(hat  for  a  large  part  of  its  jron-ore  needs 
Oerniany  would  depend  on  foreign  coun- 
tries, wliile  in  1913  it  imported  foreign  ore 
to  the  extent  of  about  14,000,000  tons, 
with  a  metallic  content  of  7,700,000  tons. 
It  is  true  that  Germany  will  still  be  able 
to  import  ore  from  Sweden,  Spain,  Russia, 
and,  perhaps,  even  from  France,  but  the 
raw  material  basis  of  its  industry  will  be 
narrowed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  en- 
danger its  maintenance  and  further  de- 
velopment." 

Dr.  Pinner  was  again  quoted  by  the 
writer  of  the  paper  as  pointing  out  that  the 
restoration  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France 
did  not  necessarily  mean  the  transfer  to 
France  of  Germany's  position  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry.  Dr.  Pinner  claimed 
that  France  had  neither  the  organizing 
ability  for  large-scale  industry  nor  the  fuel- 
supply  required  to  maintain  it.  He  cited 
the  backward  state  of  development  of  "the 
De  Wendel  holdings  in  Lorraine,  con- 
fiscated by  Germany  during  the  war,  as 
proof  of  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
French  holders  of  ore  deposits.  He  also 
stated  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
French  portion  of  the '  minette  deposits 
was*  larger  than  that  involved  in-  the^  loss 
of  Lorraine  in  1871,  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  ,of  French  Lorraine  could  not 
stand  comparison  with  ttat  of  German 
^Lorraine.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  ore 
mined  at  Briey  and  Longwy  was  used  in 
France  and  the  remainder  was  exported  in 
a  raw  state.  Dr.  Pinner  admitted  that 
this  was  not  due  entirelj'  to  lack  of  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  the  French,  but 
partly  to  lack  of  coke.  He  called  attention 
to*  an  arrangement  in  effect  before  the  war 
by  which  German  coke  was  exchanged 
for  French  ore.  Transfer  of  the  Lorraine 
iron  industry  to  France  would  still  further 
increase  the  J^rench  demand  for  coke, 
and  altho  some  French  writers  had  main- 
tained that  the  requisite  supply  might  be 
obtained  from  Great  Britain,  Dr.  Pinner 
pointed  out  that  it  would  not  be  to  the 
advantage  of  that  country  to  further  the 
development  of  a  rival  industry  in  Lor- 
raine, even  if  it  belonged  to  France. 

BANK-CLEARINGS  IN   1918  BROKE 
ALL  RECORDS 

That  bank-clearings  in  1918*should  have 
broken  all  records,  in  the  opinion  of  Brad- 
atreeVs,  was  due  in  the  main  to  "the 
stimulus  of  high  prices"  and  "extraordi- 
nary expenditures  incident  to  the  war." 
The  total  payments  in  December  were 
$80,518,963,223,  the  second  largest  monthly 
aggregate  on  record.  For  the  entire 
twelve  months  they  amounted  to  $329,- 
277,272,313.  The  December  figures  in- 
<licated  a  rise  of  16.7  per  cent,  over  Decem- 
lier,  1917,  the  year's  total  an  advance  of 
8.1  per  cent,  over  1917,  which  heretofore 
Was  the  record  year.  In  comparison  with 
H)16,  the  1918  figures  revealed  a  gain  of 
27  per  cent.,  while  comparison  with  1914 
disclosed  an  increase  of  113  per  cent., 
"which  percentage  in  a  statistical  sense 
quite  harmoni/.es  with  the  rise  shown  by 
commodity  i)rices."  BradstreeCs  found 
that  every  section  of  the  country  exhibited 
increments  over  1917,  "altho  the  Middle 
States  group  of  cities  rounded  out  the  year 
1918  with  an  accn>tion  of  only  2.8  per  cent., 
Ihe  showing  reflecting  repression  in  stock- 
market  operations  at  the  metropolis,  at 
which  center  payments  lagged  until  De- 
cember." Market  activity  in  December  in 
sales  of  Liberty  bonds  as  well  as  brisk 
holiday  buying  swelltnl  the  amount.  Other 
items  in  Bradsl reel's  article  are  these: 

"New  York's  total  for  December,  $16,- 


659,076,438,  tho  not  a  record,  the  sum  set 
forth  having  been  surpassed  by  the  exhibits 
of  November  and  December,  1916,  as  well 
as  by  that  of  October,  1918,  was  large 
enough  to  ^enable  the  metropohs  to  finish 
the  year  with  an  aggregate  of  $178,533,248,- 
782,  and  to  convert  what  had  been  a  loss  of 
one-half  of  1  per  ceiit.  for  the  eleven  months ' 
period  into  a  gain  of  six-tenths  of  1  per 
cent,  for  the  whole  year,  comparison,  of 
course,  being  with  1917.  With  this  sUght 
increment  the  premier  banking  center 
established  a  new  record  level.  Payments 
last  year  outdistanced  those  of  1916  to 
the  extent  of  12  per  cent.,  while  mani- 
festing a  rise  of  112  per  cent,  over  1914. 

"Outside  of  New  York  payments  for 
December  aggregated  $13,859,886,785,  ap- 
proximately 7  per  cent,  under  the  record 
made  in  October  last  year,  while  increasing 
19.5  per  cent,  over  December,  1917.  For 
the  year  1918  the  total  is  $150,744,023,531, 
the  largest  on  record,  and  one  exhibiting  a 
gain  of  18.7  per  cent,  over  the  previous 
high-water  mark,  that  touched  in  1917. 
Following  are  the  aggregates  of  clearings 
monthly  at  all  cities,  compared  with  the 
like  periods  in  four  preceding  years: 


[Six  figures  omitted] 
1918  1917  1916 

Jan $26,275      $25,434      $19,994 

Feb 22,035        21,471         18,159 

Mar 25,841        24,582        20,.598 

IstQ'r...     $74,151      $71,487      $58,751 


1915 
$13,429 
11,865 
13,790 


19  Li 
$16,100 
12,770 
14.148 


Aiiril . .    . . 

May 

June 


$26,232 
28,019 
27,093 


$24,821 
26,120 
26,543 


$19,233 
20,547 
20,512 


2dQ'r...     $81,344      $77,484      $60,292 


Julv $28,312 

Aug......       27,924 

Sept 26,125 


$25,491 
24,907 
23,818 


$19,292 
19,6,i9 
22,659 


3dQ'r...     $82,361      $74,216      $61,610 


Oct $31,808 

Nov 29,165 

Dec 30,518 


$27,976 
26,931 
26,242 


$25,503 
26,629 
27,075 


$39,084 

$14,963 
14,574 
14,064 

$43,018 

$14,791 
13,061 
13,841 

$43,601 

$41,693 

814,875 
14,234 
15,348 

$14,385 
9,840 
9,927 

$44,457 

$34,152 

$20,101 
19,297 
20,236 

$11,624 
10,982 
12,540 

$59,634 

.$35,146 

4th  Q'r...     $91,491      $81,149      $79,207 

Gd.  total    $329,347    $304,336    $259,968    $186,776    $1,54,009 

"Changes  are  shown  by  sections  in  the 
following  table,  comparisons  being  with 
the  like  periods  in  1917: 

Inc.,  Inc.,  Twelve 
Nov.,  Dec,  Mos. 
1918    1918    1918 


Inc., 
Sept., 

1918 

New  England 18.4 

Middle 1.9 

Western 21.4 

Northwestern 16.4 

Southwestern 27 .0 

Southern 52.0 

Far-Western  30.1 

Total  United  States 9.7 

New  York  City *1.6 

Outside  New  York 25 . 4 

Canadian 12.3 

'Decrease. 


Inc., 
Oct., 
1918 


26. 

10, 

28. 

11. 

11. 

37.0 

22.9 

13.3 

7.6 
21  5 

5.0 


25.7 

7.3 

17.9 

1.9 

*8.1 

24.7 

11.7 

8.2 

5  2 

12  0 

16.4 


19.5 
15  1 
27.5 
14.3 
.9 
35  3 
28.6 
16.2 
14  0 
19  5 
40.4 


20  1 
2.8 

17  1 
8.6 

20  3 

41  0 


For  the  year  the  largest  gain,  41  per  cent., 
is  shown  by  the  South.  The  far-Western, 
Southwestern,  and  New  England  groups  re- 
flect^advances  of  21.4  per  cent.,20.3  per  cent., 
and  20.8  per  cent.  The  West  discloses  a 
rise  of  17.1  per  cent,  over  the  year  1917, 
while  the  Northwest  displays  a  gain  of 
8.6  per  cent.  The  Middle  division  shows 
an  increase  of  only  2.8  per  cent.  The 
following  table,  which  shows  that  record 
clearings  at  most  of  the  principal  cities 
were  estabfished  in  1918,  also  indicates 
the  percentage  of  cliange  from  the  previous 
high-water  mark: 

Y'r  Prev. 
Total  Year    Chngs.  Rec'i 

New  York $178,533,248,781 


Chicago 
Philadelphia. , 

Boston 

St.  Louis 

Pittsburg 

Kansas  City .  , 
San  Francisco 
Baltimore.  .  . . 

Detroit 

Cincinnati . . . 
Minneapolis.  . 
Cleveland.  .  . 
Liw  Angeles. . 
New  Orleans.. 

Omaha 

Milwaukee. . . 

Atlanta 

Louiiiville 

Seattle 


25,930,200,367 
19,716,992,4.S3 
15,637,209,010 
7,833,884,691 
5,761,511,498 
9,940,881,945 
5,629,321,142 
3,355,602,539 
3,181.233,905 
2,848,478,117 
1,949,161,000 
4,.339,779,431 
1,547,065,952 
2,660.460,000 
2,819,665,975 
1,477,205,067 
2,528.485,083 
1,1.59,8*15.314 
l,S59,9tH.000 


Year 

1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
191S 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 


I  .6 
I  3.8 
I  14.6 
I  23.3 
I  12,4 
I  43,2 
I  30,4 
I  16  3 
I  48,2 
I  15  7 
I  40  3 
I  17  4 
I  16,3 
I  2,9 
I  35  fl 
I  50  5 
I  13,6 
I  57  5 
I  13  3 
I  61.5 


1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
I9I7 
1917 
1917 
1917 


Salesmen 

Wanted— 

Men  Like  Smythe,  Roberts  and  Acree 

Mr.  Smythe's  average 
monthly  commission  for 
6  months  ended  October, 
1918,  was  S508.  For 
twenty  months  he  aver- 
aged over  $100  pei  week. 
Mr.  Roberts  in  February, 
March  and  April,  1918, 
averaged  monthly$501.38. 
February  alone  was 
S7 12.80.  Mr.  Acree  in  first 
four  months  of  1918  aver- 
ag>-d  S340  in  commission. 
Previous  experience  is 
desirable,  but  not  neces- 
sary. Some  of  the  best 
producers  on  the  Bixler 
force  are  men  whose  past 
experience  has  been  different.  The  Bixler  line 
offers  remarkable  possibilities  right  now — especial- 
ly to  men  wlio  have  energy  and  determination. 


BIXI^ER 


R.  G.  SMYTHE. 


Staple  Jewelry 

Guaran  teecl 

Men  and  women  who  have  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity before  of  satisfying  their  desire  for  better 
things  are  now  able  to  purchase  whatever  their  fancy 
dictates.  One  of  our  Departments  well  selected  and 
displayed  can  be  easily  handled  by  any  merchant  with 
good  profit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  cus- 
tomers. 

Our  new  co-operative  proposition  just  completed  is 
of  great  interest  to  dealers  in  any  line,  especially 
drug,  clotliing,  dry  goods,  millinery,  variety,  general 
store,  grocery,  hardware,  and  even  the  shoe  trade. 

Our  plan  is  liberal.  Profits  are  unusual.  The  de- 
mand is  con:stant.  The  goods  are  staple.  They  are 
necessary — articles  used  by  every- 
one. No  novelties  or  fads,  but  popu- 
lar-priced articles  in  every-day  de- 
mand, sold  under  an  absolute  guar- 
antee. 

We  employ  salesmen  o.-  commis- 
sion basis.  Commission  allowed  on 
re-orders.  We  advance  money  for 
expenses. 

This  is  a  dignified  and  substantial 
proposition  for  active  men  in  every 
section.  Vou  need  no  experience  to 
sell  our  line.  All  details  sent  on  re- 
quest. Address  R.  J.  Gillett,  Gen- 
eral Manager. 

THE  MILES  F.  BIXLER  CO. 

Dept.  10  1924-32  Euclid  Avenue 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

DEALERS— Send  for  full  information  re- 

farding  our  libt-ral  co-operative  proposition, 
ou  will  find  it  interesting  from  the  stand- 
point of  profits. 


FREE  %rm^ 

■    ■■^■"  l^=S  REVERSIBLE   8^ 


Try  one  of  thsse  money  saving  collars 

at  OUT  expense.     State  size  wanted  on  postaJ. 

[REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO.,  Dept.  C     Boston, Mas 


Free  Book. 

Containineaomplete^ 
Btory  of  the  origin 
end  history  of  that 
wonderful  iostru- 
ment— the 


EasytoPlay 


SAXOPHONE 


141 


Thia  book  tells  you  when  to  use 
Saxophone  — singly,  in  quartettes, 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band;  how 
to  transpose  from  orchestral  parts 
and  many   other  things    you    would 
like  to  know. 

Vou  can  loarn  to  play  the  scale  In  one  hour*e  ^ 
practice,  and  Boon  ne  [)layinRr  popular  uirs.    You 
can  double  your  innimo.  your  pleasure,  nnd  your 
tiopularity.  Easy  to  pay  by  our  ea»y  payment  pla 

MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENT^ 

Send   for  free  Saxophone  book  and  catalug  of  True- 
Tone  Band  Instruments. 

fiUESCHER   BAND    INSTRUMENT   CO. 
■■*'  fc«**ri  bn    266  Jackson  Street,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


aLleFUSES 


cut  annual  fuse  maintenance  coits  80% 
in  many  of  onr  leading  indostries. 

An  uu-xpt-nsivr  littU'  "Drop  Out"  Rmcw.il 

Link  n-storcs  a  blown  i-iononiy  Fuse  to  its 

originaU'Ifitioncy.  I'.uonoiny  Fuses  protect 

rlitlrical  circuits  of  the  V.  S.  Na\y  and 

IcadinR    powder   and   munitions   plants. 

Order  fmin  \our  clntrual  df.ilcr. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  A  MFG.  CO. 
Kiiuie  and  Orleans  Sts.,Chic«Ko,U.S.A. 
Sole  manufac.'urfr^  of  "  A  RK LESS" — 
,   ^  ^    the     i\on-Renrwah!e     Lusr     iiilh    tfir 
\^^Y    "  lOO'^'o  Ciu<irtintef<t  Imiicator." 
\wk\    Economy    Fu%rs    are    aho    made    in 
\lH  \  ('.T(tii(/ii  at    Montreni 
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LOOS. 
TRIAti 


4C 


Held  to  Strict  Accountability" 


A 


CCOUNTANTS'  mistakes  are  not 
excusable.  Accuracy  is  expected  of 
them  as  a  matter  of  daily  routine. 
The  office  manager  often  mal<es  the 
mistake  of  expecting  first  class  entry 
work  on  low  grade  record  books. 
Penny-squeezing  is  poor  economy 
when  it  is  applied  to  outfitting  an 
office  with  blank  books. 


T 


HE  National  Loose  Leaf  Trial  Balance 
is  an  item  of  modern  office  equipment 
that  is  probably  needed  in  your  office. 
Ask  your  head  accountant. 

These  Trial  Balance  Books  have 
the  splendid  National  Ring  mecha- 
nism, and  are  attractively  bound  in 
red  Tcxhide  and  black  pebbled  cloth 
over  heavy  boards.     Size  12x9^  in. 


Every  possible  office  requirement  in  Bound  or  Loose 
Leaf  Account  Books  is  embraced  in  the  National 
"Eagle-Marked"  Line.     At  your  stationer's. 

NATIONAL   BLANK    BOOK    CO.,    HOLYOKE,   MASS. 


New  York 

iiiBr- — ~ — 


Berthierville,  P.  0-.  Canada 

..i.,i.-J      ■'       ..:.:,. :, I liliiiiilillilM^^^^^^^^^^^  MiiliilnlllilillililiiWMI 


London 

gji 


— 


Y't 

Prev. 

Told 

Year 

Chngs. 

Rec'd 

Buffalo 

$1,139,515,700 

1918 

I  16.0 

1917 

Portland,  Ore 

1,323,082,79H 

1918 

I  52.4 

1917 

St.  Paul 

807,199,129 
1,137,230,774 

1918 
1918 

I  6.4 
I  30.7 

1917 

Denver 

1917 

Intlianapolis 

776,331,000 

1918 

I  13.4 

1917 

Providence 

594,172,500 

1918 

1    8.0 

1917 

Memphis 

738,478,000 

1,418 

I  18.8 

1917 

Richmond 

2,404,367,314 

1918 

I  63.4 

1917 

Fort  Worth 

694,451,202 
416,258,660 

1918 
1916 

I  3.9 
D       .7 

1917 

Hartford 

1916 

St.  Joseph ». . 

892,371,000 

1918 

I  17.3 

1917 

Wash'n,  D.  C 

714,890,179 

1918 

t  26.3 

1917 

Nashville 

756,938,181 

1918 

I  42.9 

1917 

Salt  Lake  City 

710,004,797 

1918 

D    2,0 

1917 

fV>lunibus,  0 

554,997,600 

1918 

I    5.5 

1917 

Savannah 

415,556,110 

1917 

D    9.5 

1917 

Toledo 

539,114,000 

1918 

1     1.7 

1917 

Des  Moines 

496,481,000 

1918 

1  18.1 

1917 

Age  Brings  Wisdom. — A  salesman  was 
selling  a  V)edroom  clock  to  a  girl. 

"  I  recommend  this  clock  with  its  il- 
luminating attachment  to  switch  on,"  he 
said.  "  It's  a  very  good  thing  to  tell 
what  time  your  husband  comes  home,  you 
know." 

"  But  I  haven't  got  a  husband,"  said 
the  girl. 

"  Oh,  you  will  have  some  day,"  said  the 
salesman. 

"  Yes,  but  not  that  kind  of  a  husband," 
said  the  girl.  , 

Then  it  was  that  the  middle-aged  woman 
stept  forward. 

"  My  dear  child,  they're  all  that  kind," 
she  said.  "  Young  man,  I'll  take  that 
clock." — Baltimore  American. 


Amply  Equipped. — "  I  see  Henry  Ford 
is  going  to  start  a  newspaper." 

"  Does  he  know  anything  about  run- 
ning a  newspaper?  " 

"  Must  know  a  heap.  I  notice  he 
waited  until  he  got  .$40,000,000  before  ar- 
ranging to  run  one." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


CHINA::  JAPAN 


With  the  war  over,  the  sea 
safe,  the  best  accommoda- 
tions available — why  resist 
longer  the  lure  of  the  East? 
Join  the 

Cherry  Blossom  Tour 
of 

THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 


San    Francisco 


— sailing    from 
March  15th. 

This  organization  offers  unex- 
celled service  —  whether  you 
travel  for  business  or  pleasure 
— securing  Rail,  Pullman  and 
Steamship  Tickets,  Hotel  Accom- 
modations, assisting  you  in  ob- 
tainingPassports;furnishingLet- 
ters  of  Credit  and  those  spend- 
able-everywhere  American 
Express  Travelers  Cheques. 

Write  or  call  for  full 
information. 


^        AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 


NORTH    CAROLINA 

Toiirnaments  and  Special 
Events  in  all  sports  in  full 
swing.  Delightful  weather. 

Golf,  Trap  Shooting,  Racing, 
Tennis,  Riding,  Driving. 

CAROLINA,  HOLLY   INN,   BERKSHIRE 

and  HARVARD  HOTELS  Now  Open 

For  Reservaiityiis  or  Information 
address 

General  Office 

Pinehurst,    North    Carolina, 

or  LEONARD  TUFTS 

*JH2  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


65  Broadway 
New  York 


Learn  To  Speak 

FRENCH 

In  a  Few  Days 

French  has  assumed  a  position  of  first 
importance  among  foreign  languages  for 
every  American.  Whatever  your  business 
or  occupation  it  will  pay  you  to  learn  this 
language  at  once.  France  is  developing 
an  enormous  trade  with  us  and  the  man 
who  can  speak  French  is  in  big  demand. 
You  can  soon  become  fluent — a  Utile  spare 
lime  daily  makes  you  so — The  Rosenthal 
Common-Sense  Method  oj  Practical  Lin- 
t;uislry  will  teach  you  to  read,  write  and 
speak  French  readily  if  you  will  devote 
ten  minutes  of  your  leisure  time  each  day 
to  this  wonderful  system,  which  teaches 
you  in  the  way  a  child  learns  to  speak,  by 
nature's  method.  Write  NOW  for  free 
booklet,  "Revolution  in  the  Study  and 
Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages." 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Dept.  243  New  York 


ClGSSiriecl    Col  uini^s 


AFTER  you  have  PAID  for 
YOUR  LIBERTY  BOND^S 

Many  thousands  of  Americans  are 
paying  for  their  Liberty  Bonds 
on  the  installment  plan.  After 
you  have  thus  paid  for  your  bonds, 
you  will  not  want  to  stop  saving. 
\'ou  will  have  acquired  the  habit 
of  thrift  and  nothing  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  your 
keeping  it  up.  As  a  first  aid  to 
successful  saving,  get  a  copy  of 

The 

Book  of  Thrift 

Why  and  How  To  Save  and  What  To  Do 
with  Your  Savings 

By  T.  D.  MacGREGOR 

It  tells  you  how  thousands  of  persons 
have  acquired  financial  independence 
through  their  own  efforts  and  points  out 
how  you  can'  do  likewise.  What  Thrift 
Is;  The  Present  Need  for  Thrift  in  the 
United  States;  Waste  in  America;  Pre- 
paredness— Thrift's  Best  Argument; 
Teaching  Children  to  Save;  Stories  of 
Thrift;  How  to  Keep  Out  of  Debt;  Com- 
mercial and  Industrial  Thrift;  Home 
Ownership;  Savings — Clubs  and  Associa- 
tions; Successful  Saving  Plans;  Women 
and  Money;  Household  Efficiency;  Thrift 
on  the  Farm;  The  Earning  Power  of 
Money;  Essentials  of  Safe  Investment; 
The  Get-Rich-Quick  Folly;  The  Safety 
and  Service  of  Banks;  Little  Talks  ;on  a 
Big  Subject;  Watchwords  of  Progress — 
178  Quotations. 

Large  12mo,    Cloth 
$1.00  net;  by  mail,   $1.12 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

334-CO  Fourth  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS.  Write  for  Free  Ulustrated  Guido 
Book.  "How  To  Obtain  a  Patent."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  tor  our  free 
opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest 
References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
Terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759 
Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  SENSE 

"the  Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

Write  LACEV  &  LACEY 

651  F  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS.     Send  sketch  or  model  for  pre- 
liminary  examination.     Highest    references. 
Best  results.     Promptness  assured. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 

DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  to  patent 
protection.  Sign  and  witness  form  "Evidence 
of  Conception."  This  form,  book  and  in- 
formation sent  free.  Lancaster  &  AlUvine, 
211  Ouray  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted:  Ambitious  Workers  to  start  Collec- 
tion Bureaus.  Be  independent — earn  $2500 
up,  yearly.  We  train  and  refer  business  to 
you.  "Scientific  Facts"  FREE.  Nat'l  CoH'n 
Bureau,  Dept.  3,  65  Maynard,  Columbus,  O. 


PERMANENT  LIFE  POSITIONS.  $95 
month.  Government  needs  hundreds  men — 
women— girls,  18  or  over.  List  positions  ob- 
tainable free.  Write  immediately.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  B117,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  ORANGE  GROVE  in 
beautiful  Fruitland  Park.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
melons,  peaches,  cotton,  your  first  crops, 
should  help  pay  for  your  grove.  Board  of 
Trade,  103  Trade  Bldg..  Fruitland  Park,  Fla. 

PANAMA 

AND    WHAT    IT    MEANS 

By  John  Foster  Eraser 

The  only  story  covering  every  phase  of  everything 
connected  withthegreatCanal,  from  an  Englishman's 
pointof  view.    Beautifully  and  prof  visely  ilhistrat<>d. 

"The  men.  the  maciiinory.  the  accomplished 
work,  will  be  sharply  defined  and  real  to  him  who 
reads  the  story." — The  Scientifie  Ameriran.  N.  T. 

Large  l2mo,  cloth,  $  1 .75  net:  by  mail,  $1.85. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NewYorli,  N.Y. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


fa  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
ii&c  of"  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"  H.  M.  E.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "  Kindly  advise 
1110  in  which  of  Charles  Dickens's  works  the  fol- 
lowing appears — 'What  is  the  odds  so  long  as 
ilie  fire  of  souls  is  kindled  at  the  taper  of  con- 
\  iviality,  and  the  wing  of  friendship  never  moults 
a  feather.'" 

The  quotation  is  from  "The  Old  Curiosity 
siiop." 

"M.  E.  Z.,"  Saginaw,  Mioh. — "Which  is  cor- 
rci't  and  why — '  This  coffee  is  30  cents  a  pound, 
tlir  pound,  or  per  pound"'  Is  it  a  fact  that  per 
imund  is  not  correct,  per  being  a  Latin  word 
and  pound  being  an  English  word?" 

The  use  of  per  with  English  words  is  con- 
(U-mned  as  constituting  "slang  phrases  and  com- 
iiiercial  vulgarisms."  It  is  immaterial  whether 
hi  its  place  a  or  the  is  used. 

"D.  McW.,'  Chicago,  111. — "Is  the  use  of  the 
word  however  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  abso- 
lutely an  error,  or  is  it  merely  an  awkward  ex- 
|jres.sion  which  should  be  avoided?" 

Houever  may  be  used  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  and  such  lisage  has  the  sanction  of  good 
literary  authority.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the 
works  of  Shakespeare  and  in  Spenser,  Addison, 
Goldsmith,  .lolmson,  Burke,  etc. 

".T.  P.  B.,"  Sayre,  Pa. — "Please  tell  me  which 
pronunciation  is  used  by  the  best  speakers — 
(Icm'on-strate  or  de-mon'strate." 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  and 
Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  indicate 
the  stress  on  the  first  syllable.  In  liis  "Desk- 
Book  of  25,000  Words  Frequently  Mispro- 
nounced," Dr.  Vizetelly  points  out  that  the 
"Century,"  the  "Encyclopaedic,"  the  "Imperial" 
and  Murray's,  Stormonth's,  and  Worcester's 
dictionaries,  all  indicate  it  on  the  second,  and 
adds:  "Both  pronunciations  occur  in  Shakespeare, 
but  the  first  recorded  is  now  preferred  in  the 
United  States,  while  the  latter  is  standard  in  the 
United  Kingdom"  (p.  340). 

".T.  H.  R.,"  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. — "Has 
common  usage  made  the  word  actor  proper  usage 
in  both  the  feminine  and  mascuhne  gender?" 

The  word  actress  is  used  imiversally  to  desig- 
nate a  female  dramatic  performer,  but  the 
dictionary's  definition  of  actor  does  not  limit  the 
word  to  the  male  sex.  It  is  as  foUows:  "One 
who  acts  or  plays  a  part:  specif.,  one  who  repre- 
sents a  character,  plays  a  part,  or  enacts  a  role, 
as  in  a  theater;  a  stage-jjlayer;  one  whose  busi- 
ness is  acting." 

"W.  E.  T.,"  Eastman,  Ga. — " 'You  are  creating 
Frankenstein.'  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  last 
word?    It  was  used  in  reference  to  preparedness." 

In  Mary  Godwin  Shelley's  Frankenstein,  a 
mecUcal  student  fasliions  a  man  monster  from 
materials  collected  from  graveyards  and  dis- 
secting-rooms, who,  being  rendered  furious  by 
cravings  unappeased,  commits  nimierous  atroci- 
ties, and  finally  slays  its  maker.  Hence,  the  word 
has  come  to  mean  one  whose  own  works  cause 
his  destruction,  but  it  is  often  incorrectly  em- 
ployed as  denoting  the  monster  itself." 

^ir'i,?-  ^V.*^'-"  .Clinton.  N.  C— "In  Dr.  John 
Wilhain  Draper  s  '  Intellectual  Development  of 
Kurope,'  I  find  a  reference  to  the  Diaphrodm  nf 
Dicwarchus  m  connection  with  a  certain  mountain 
chain  in  Asia.  I  am  unabl(>  to  find  any  reference 
to  this  expression  in  any  of  the  hooks."  Will  you 
kindly  tell  what  it  is?" 

The  "diaphragm  of  Dica-archus"  is  the  par- 
allel on  the  maps  of  Dicaarchus,  a  Greek  geog- 
rapher of  the  fourth  century  n.f.  This  parallel 
extended  due  east  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercides, 
through  the  Mediterranean,  and  along  the  Tauru.s 
and  Iinaus  (Himalaya)  to  the  Eastern  ocean.  It 
divided  th(>  then  known  world  north  and  south. 

<u  ^^■•,  ^'-  ^-  ^■•"  Alexandria,  Tenn. — "What  is 
the  silver  rule?     Is  Confucius  the  author?" 

Confucius  .said :  "  What  you  do  not  want  done  to 
yourself,  do  not  do  to  others,"  but  .see  St.  Matthew, 
vii,  12:  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  This  is  commonly 
known  as  the  golden  rule.  The  saying  of  Confucius 
may  have  been  known  as  the  silver  rule  among 
the  Chinese  of  his  time  (651  to  478  B.C.). 


'OU  can  do  this  with- 
out  previous  milling 
experience    with    the 
American  "Midget"  Marvel  self-contained,  one  man 
roller  flour  mill.     The  latest  and  most  wonderful  milling 
invention. 
Here  is  the  best  paying  business  in  your  community  and  second  only 
to  that  of  your  banker  in  prestige  and  dignity. 
You  can  be  the  local  flour  miller  with  but  a  comparatively  small  investment, 
and  have  easy,  indoor  work  and  an  all  year  round  profitable  business. 
Be  the  one  to  own  this  steady,  money-making  business  in  yourcommunity,   and 
supply  the  demand  for 


Fl/avb  ( 


America's 
Community 


)  FLoiTf 


our  registered  and  nationally  advertised  brand  of  flour,  and  you  are  given  the  free  use 
of  this  brand.  We  advertise  it  for  you.  We  start  you  in  business  with  our  Con- 
fidential Selling  Plans,  and  our  Service  Department,  composed  of  a  corps  of  skilled 
milling  and  flour  experts,  examines  free  each  month  samples  of  your  flour,  thus 
enabling  you  to  keep  your  product  up  to  our  high  "Flavo"  standard 

THEAMERICANKMILL% 

is  so  improved  and  simplified  that  we  teach  you  in  a  few 
demonstrations  how  to  successfully  operate  it.  A  handsome 
machine,  so  «turdily  built  that  it  will  last  a  lifetime.  Requires 
but  one-half  the  power  and  labor  of  the  long  system  flour  mill. 
It  requires  but  small  space,  10  H.  P.  and  one  man  sufficient 
for  a  25  Bbl.  mill. 

This  wonderful  mill  produces  a  larger  yield  of  creamy 
white  flour  that  is  superior  to  most  flours — a  flour  that  con- 
tains most  of  the  aromatic  and  volatile  oils  in  which  resides 
the  nutlike  flavor  of  the  wheat  berry. 

'  The  American  "Midget"  Marvel  Mill  is  built  in  seven  sizes 
— 15,  25,  40,  50,  60,  75  and  100  barrels  daily  capacity.     It  is 
sold  on  a  30-day  free  trial,  you  to  be  the  sole  judge  as  to  whether 
it  comes  up  to  our  guarantee  and  your  expectations.  Thus  you  are 
enabled  to  operate  it  and  be  assured  of  success  before  buying. 

Over  1,500  of  these  mills  are  earning  unusual  profits  for  their 
owners  throughout  the  United  States.      Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  you  if  you  act  at  once.     "Flavo"  Flour  is  in  demand  in        -..ss..;ar  <■  r.oo^,,;-     . 

•  •    1  ^T  *      *_ t  *       11*1  '■^^5^*3'  L»*y*ooo  1  rust 

your  community  right  now.     You  can  start  m  this  delight-        j^^^/  BuUdinu, 

ful  money  earning  business  with  as  little  as  $3000.  .^^¥/   ,  °''*°»''»'-°'  ^y 

•       1  TT  ^sHinSS^^  lleasc    send    inc 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  full  particulars.      Use       ■^11^  '    '"^'^   f""   I'aniiu 

,,  fS^lllir  y      '•T'*    roK.Trdiiig  youi 

the  coupon.  e^^nl'  '"'"■  "How  We  Make 

jlwivM/'   /      Vou  .Succeed"  and  Evi- 

Anglo-American   Mill   Com"pany         -^\\^'.     dcnce  of  owners 

529-535  Trust  Building,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Write  Today 
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"Why  is  the  price  of  meat 

so  hig-h?" 


Clerk  hire,  delivery,  rent—  in  fact, 
(ill  items  entering  into  the  opera- 
tion of  the  retail  meat  shop— have 
advanced  tremendously  in  cost 


THE  head  of  a  Philadelphia  family  writes 
to  ask  us  for  an  explanation  of  the  present 
high  prices  of  meat. 

He  inquires  especially  about  the  increase 
during  the  past  four  years. 

*  *  * 

One  item  to  consider  is  the 
increased  cost  of  running  a 
retail  meat  shop. 

The  retailer  today  must  pay 
higher  wages  to  his  clerks  and 
more  for  delivery  service — in 
fact,  everything  entering  into 
the  operation  of  his  store  has 
advanced  tremendously. 

The  principal  reason  retail 
prices  are  higher,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  wholesale  prices 
have  increased.  The  retailer 
is  obliged  to  charge  more  for 
meat  because  he  has  to  pay 
the  packers  more  for  it. 
*         *         * 

The  packers,  in  turn,  are  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  the  retailer. 

It  costs  them  more  to  do  business.  Labor, 
transportation,  machinery,  materials  —  all 
items  in  the  packing  business  —  have  mounted 
rapidly.  Wages  of  packing  house  laborers, 
for  example,  have  increased  over  100  per 
cent  in  the  past  three  years. 

But  this,  as  with  the  retailer,  accounts  for 
only  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  increase. 
Thepackersare  compelled  to  charge  higher 
'wholesale  prices  for  meat  mainly  because 
they  are  paying  more  for  cattle. 

During  the  past  four  years,  cattle  prices  to 
Swift  &  Company  advance'd  74  per  cent. 


The  packer's  costs  also  have  mounted 
rapidly.  Wages  of  packing  house  labor- 
ers, for  example,  have  increased  over 
100  per  cent  in  the  past  three  years 


Wholesale  beef  prices  have  not  gone  be- 
yond this.  In  fact  the  price  received  by 
Swift  &  Company  has  gone  up  only  61  per 
cent  during  the  same  period. 


Cattle  have  advanced  in  price  because  it 
costs  the  producer  more  to  raise  them. 

The  prices  he  pays  for  grain  have  reached 
unprecedented  heights.  Corn,  for  example, 
has  doubled  in  the  past  four  years. 


Every  Hem  entering  into  the  production 
of  cattle  has  gone  up.  Corn,  for  ex- 
ample, an  essential  cattle  food,  has 
doubkd  in  the  past  four  years 


'  v-^  • 
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Farm  labor  is  scarce,  and  he  has  to  pay 
record  wages  to  get  it.  Freight  rates  have 
also  gone  up. 

*         *         * 

The  increase  in  the  price  of  meat,  in  short, 
is  due  to  the  higher  cost  of  everything  that 
goes  into  its  production  and  distribution. 

But  the  price  of  meat  has  gone  up  no 
more  than  the  prices  of  other 
foodstuffs  —  and.  this  in  face  of 
the  enormous  quantities  sent 
overseas  to  supply  our  Army 
and  the  Allies. 


Evidence  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that,  during  the  past 
five  years,  flour  has  increased 
100  per  cent,  corn  meal  133  per 
cent,  sugar  65  per  cent.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  alone,  fruits 
liave  advanced  30  per  cent. 

If  the  packers  were  to  elimi- 
nate their  profits  entirely,  there 
would  be  practically  no  change 
in  the  price  of  meat.  Swift  & 
Company's  profits  average  only 
a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound 
of  meat. 


The  cost  of  all  foods 
has  increased  during 
the  past  fouryears.and 
the  advance  in  most 
cases  has  been  greater 
than  that  on  meat 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  23,000  stockholders 
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The  story  of  two  men  who  fought 

in  the  Civil  War 


FROM  a  certain  little  town  in  Mas- 
sachusetts two  men  went  to  the 
Civil  War.  Each  of  them  had  en- 
joyed the  same  educational  advantages, 
and  so  far  as  anyone  could  judge,  their 
prospects  for  success  were  equally  good. 

One  man  accumulated  a  fortune.  The 
other  spent  his  last  years  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  his  children  for  support. 

He  "had  hard  luck,'"  the  town  ex- 
plained. He  never  seemed  to  catch 
hold  after  the  war." 

But  the  other  man  did  not  lose  his 
grip."  He  seemed  to  experience  no 
difficult}'  in  catching  hold"  after  the 
Avar. 

The  difierencc  in  the  two  men  was 
not  a  difference  of  capacity,  but  a  differ- 
ence in  decision.  One  man  saw  the 
after-the-war  tide  of  expansion,  trained 
himself  for  executive  opportunity,  and 
so  swam  with  the  tide.  The  other  man 
merely  drifted.  The  history  of  these 
two  men  will  be  repeated  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives  in  the  next  fewmontlis. 

After  every  war  come  the  great 

successes — and  great 

failures 

IS  your  future  worth  iialf  an  hour's 
serious  thought?  If  it  is,  then  take 
down  a  history  of  the  United  States. 
You  will  discover  this  unmistakable 
truth. 

Opportunity  does  not  flow  in  a  steady 
stream,  like  a  river — it  comes  and  goes 
in  great  tides. 

There  was  a  higli  tide  after  tiic  Civil 
War;  and  then  came  the  panic  of  187.'>. 
There  was  a  high  tide  after  the  Si);niisli 
War;  and  then  came  the  panic  of  lOOT. 


There  is  a  high  tide  now;  and  those 
who  seize  it  need  not  fear  what  may 
happen  when  the  tide  recedes.  The 
wisest  men  in  this  country  are  putting 
themselves  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
fear — into  the  executive  positions  that 
are  indispensable. 

Weak  men  go  down  in  critical 

years — strong  men  grow 

stronger 

IF  you  are  in  your  twenties,  or  your 
thirties,  or  your  earlj'  forties,  there 
probably  never  will  be  another  such 
critical  year  for  you  as  this  Aear,  1919. 

Looking  back  on  it,  ten  years  hence, 
you  will  saj' :  "That  was  the  turning 
point." 

Thousands  of  the  wise  and  thoughtful 
men  of  this  country  have  anticipated 
the  coming  of  this  period  and  prepared 
for  it. 

They  have  trained  themselves  for  the 
Ijositions  which  business  cannot  do  with- 
out, thru  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute  Modern  Business  Course  and 
Service. 

Tlic  Institute  is  llie  American  institu- 
tion which  has  proved  its  power  to  lift 
men  into  the  higher  executive  positions. 

These  men  have  already  decided 
to  go  forward 

AMONG  the  T.sOOO  men  enrolled  in 
.the  Institutes  Course,  lo,5.S4-  are 
presidents  of  corporations;  2,826  are 
vice-presidents;  5,372  are  secretaries; 
2,().")2  treasurers;  ll,2t)0  managers; 
2,()2()  sales-managers;  2,87<»  account- 
ants, according  to  figures  compiled  a 
year  ago. 


Men  like  these  ha^'e  proved  the  Insti- 
tute's power:  E.  R.  Behrend,  President 
of  the  Hammermill  Paper  Co.  ;  N.  A. 
Hawkins.  Manager  of  Sales,  Ford  Motor 
Co.;  William  D'Arcy,  President  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World:  Melville  W.  Mix,  President  of 
the  Dodge  Manufacturing  Co. ,  and  scores 
of  others. 

Men,  who  have  trained  themselves  to 
seize  opportunity,  will  make  these  after- 
war  years  count  tremendously. 

You,  too,  can  make  them  count  for 
you. 

Send  for  this  book.     There  is  a 

vision  in  it  for  you  of 

your  future 

TO  mcetihe  needs  of  thoughtful  mm.  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  has  pub- 
lished a  11'3-pagc  book.  "Farginff  Ahead  in 
Business.'^  It  is  free;  the  coupon  will  bring 
it  to  you. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  " Forgitiff  A Iipad  in 
linnincsfi"  now.  whih>  your  mind  is  on  it.  Von 
could  not  seize  the  cliancc  that  came  after  *6.5 
or  "98.  But  it  will  be  yonr  fault  if  ten  years 
from  now  you  say:  "I  eould  have  gone  on  to 
success  with  7o,000  others,  and  I  did  not  even 
investigate." 

Fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail. 

ALEXANDER    HAMILTON    INSTITUTE 
H)  Astor  Place  New  York  City 

Send  me  "Forging  Ahead  in 
Business"  FREE 
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Address 


Business 
Position  . 
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big  number  full  of  fascinating  stories,  prac- 
tical articles  and  beautiful  illustrations. 
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scription for  a  year,  $2.00,  to 
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LEARN  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY 

• 
W'p  havr  an  insistent  demand  for  men;  §25  lo  $7.".»  weekly;  cm- 
petenl  school  of  mechanical  dentistiy;  efficient  system  of  teaching; 
individual  instruction  on  practical  work;  taught  thoroughly  in  3  to 
13  months;  day  or  evening:  easy  terms:  highest  references.  Especially 
attractive  proposition  to  those  who  write  us  immediately  for  booklet  0. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY 

506  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

DO  YOU  WANT 

A  BIGGER  JO 

20,000  men  and  women  annually  prepare  for 
ler  positions  thru  LaSalle  training.     We  offer 
^cialized  courses  in  Business  Administration; 
_igher  Accountancy;  Cost  Accounting;  Audit- 
ing^; Interstate  Commerce  and   Railway  Traf- 
fic; Commercial  Law;  Business  Letter  Writ- 
ing; Law  (preparing  for  bar  examination  in 
any  etate)j  Bankiog-   Commercial   Spanish; 
Bookkeeping  and  Elementary   Accounting; 
Public  Speaking;  Business  English.    Train 
by  mail  in  your  spare  time.     Let  our  coroa 
of  350  business  and  educational  experts  help 
you.    Valuable  consulting  privileges  free  to 
members.  Lowcost;easy  monthlypayraents. 
Write  now,  stating  tbecourse  In  which  Inter- 
ested and  we  will  send  free  catalog  telling' 
_)ow  you  can  quickly  qualify  for  an  important, 
high-salaried  position  in  your  chosen  field. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 

Dept.  152-RA  Chicago,  111. 
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the  schools  and  colleges  whose  announce- 
menls  appear  in  The  Dijcjf  during  January. 
The  January  4th  issue  contains  a  descrip- 
tive announcement  of  each  school.  We  suggest 
that  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special  information 
to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will 
Kia  ily  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Latest  data  pro- 
cured by  one  who  visits  the  schools  is  always  on 
hand.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school,  age  of  child,  are 
all  factors  to  be  considered. 
SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  of  The  Literary  Diges I 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Ii.L Illinois  Woman's  College. Jacksonville 
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Every   Married    Couple 

and    all    who   contemplate    marriage 

Should  Own 

this  complete  informatiTe  book 

"The  Science  of  a  New  Life" 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.D. 

Endorsed  and  reconunended  by 
foremost  medical  and  religious 
critics.  Unfolds  the  secrets  of 
married  happiness,  so  often  re- 
vealed too  late!  We  can  give 
only  a  few  of  the  29  chapter 
subiects  here  as  this  book  is  not 
meant  for  children. 

Marriapre  and  Its  Advantages.  Aee  at 
Which  to  Marry.  Law  of  Cnoice.  Love 
Analyzed.  Qualities  One  Should  Avoid  in 
Choosing.  Anatomy  of  Reproduction. 
Amativeness.  Continence.  Children. 
Genius.  Conception.  PrcKnancy.  Con- 
finement. TWILIGHT  SLEEP.  Nursing. 
How  a  Happy  Married  Life  is  Secured. 

Descriptive  circular  giving  full  and  com- 
plete talile  of  contents  mailed  FREE. 

J.  S.  OGILVIE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

57-1  Rose  Street  New  York  City 


Special  Offer 

Tlie  regular  price  is 
$;c.oo.  In  order  to  in- 
troduce this  work 
into  as  many  neigh- 
borhoods as  possible 
we  will  send  one 
copy  of  our  special 
$*J.0O  edition  to  any 
reader  of  this  Maga- 
?^ine,     postpaid     npoD 

rcrelpt  of  $"1.00. 


LAW 
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SPECIAL     MID-YEAR     CLASS 

Benefit  Returning  Soldiers 

Coniincncing  Feb.  17 — Closing  Sept.  24,   1919 
Enabling   Students   to  Secifre   Degree.   June,  1920 

SAVING    ONE   YEAR 

Opportunity  to  Work  While  Learning 
Tuition — Monthly  Installments,     .\ddress 

CHAnANOOGA   COLLEGE   OF  LAW,  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


Stewart  Home  Training  School  ^"iSti^r:"" 

A  Private  Home  and  .School  on  a  beautifu-  Country  Estate 

of  500  acres  in  the  famous  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kencut  U  >  . 

I'ive     Buildings — Cottage     Plan.      Wiite     for     illuotiotive 

Catalogue. 

DR.  JOHN  P    STEWART,  Box  C,  Farmdale,   Ky. 


Nerve  Control  and 
How  To  Gain  It 

Just  Published 

Tills  most  Interesting  and  helpful  book,  by 
H.  Addington  Bruce,  covers  the  whole  subject 
of  nervous  troubles,  their  causes,  care  and  cure. 
In  a  sympathetic  and  convincing  manner  the 
author  points  the  way  to  the  correction  of  all  the 
common  nervous  faults.  The  information  in  the 
book  is  based  on  absolute  authority.  There  are 
fifty-eight  chapters,  some  of  their  titles  being: 

Signs  of  Nerve  Strain ;  Worry  and  Its  Cure ;  Exercise  for 
Nerve  Control ;  Brain  Fag ;  Insomnia ;  Nervous  Dyspepsia  ; 
Habits  that  Hart;  Self- Analysis,  etc. 

Handsomr  cloth  binding 
Piirr  SI. 00  ncl:  by  mail.  $1.12 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


A  Weil-Conducted 
Summer  Camp 

is  a  good  place  for  your  Boy 
or  Girl  to  enjoy  both  rest  and 
play.  If  the  locality  preferred 
is  not  found  in  the 

Digest  School  and  Camp 
Directory  Index 

why  not  write  to  us  for 
information? 

TlieJiterdrxDigest 


What  15'  A  You 


from 
the 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center  of  civilization;    history   Is   being 
made  at  this  world  capital.    The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partial and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during   these  strenuous,    epoch-making  days. 


I 


ine,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  p;  . 

tD  show  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  proba- 

tioD  13  week^i  The  16c  does  not  repay  us,  but  woarcsUdtgitivest  ionew  jneBaa« 


The  little  matter  of  ISc  in  stamps  or  coin  will  brin^  you  the  ■  Pathfinder  13 
weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's 
center  for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  tellsthe 
truth  and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  26th  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill  without 
emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but$l  a  year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what 
is  going  on  In  the  world,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  your 
means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertain- 
Id  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everytJiing'  clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  it  is.  Send  15C 

The  Pathfinder,  Box  59 ,  Washington,  D.  & 
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FOOD  IS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  A  NATION'S  STRENGTH 


UPON  THE  FARMER  AS  WELL 
AS  THE  SOLDIER  RESTS  THE 
RESPONSIBILITY  OF  REHABILI- 
TATION AND    FUTURE    PEACE. 

THE  IMMEDIATE  NEED  IS 
GREATER  FOOD  PRODUCTION- 
THIS    CAN    BE   ACCOMPLISHED 


ONLY  BY  USING  MORE  POWER 
AND  MACHINERY  FOR  FARM  WORK. 
TO  ASSIST  IN  THE  BUILD- 
ING OF  BETTER  AND  MORE 
EFFICIENT  TRACTORS  AND 
FARM  MACHINERY  WE  PLEDGE 
OUR    EVERY    RESOURCE. 


HYATT  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY- TRACTOR  BEARINGS  DIVISION  ■  CHICAGO 
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The  Foundation  of  a  Modern 

Religious  Library 


Only  $2 

Brings  These 

32  Volumes 
To  You 
For  Examination 


HERE  is  a  colossal  work  that  has  become 
recognized  throughout  the  world  as  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  reliable  libraries  for 
preachers.  Every  verse  in  the  entire  Bible  that  can 
be  of  any  possible  usefulness  in  the  preparation  of 
a  sermon  is  fully  and  authoritatively  treated.  The 
work  reflects  a  stupendous  amount  of  research 
by  scholars  of  all  creeds  and  denominations. 

THE  PREACHER'S  COMPLETE 


.50 


Save  $41 

ACT   QUICKLY 
Regular  Price   .  .  $90.00 
Special  Price   .  .     48.50 


Save $41.50 


HOMILETIC  COMMENTARY 
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VSS-  «k: 


32  Large  Octavo  Volumes.    18,000  Pages 

A  Vast  Treasure-House.    its  advantages  in  brief: 


IT  BRINGS  TO  THE  PREACHER'S  ATTENTION  thousands 

of   texts   heretofore   almost    wholly   overloo'ked    in   the    pulpit. 

Spurgeon,    in   his    Commenting   and   Commentaries,    says:     "We 

have   next    to    nothing   on    Kings."     In    the 

Homiletic    Commentary  we   have   on    Kings 

alone   743   treatments   of    texts.     The   same 

is  true    of    other   books,    as    Jeremiah.      A 

flood  of  new  light  in  the  way  of  exposition, 

critical  notes,  illustrations,  etc.,  is  poured  in 

upon  these   neglected   texts,   and   additional 

light  is  thrown  upon  old  texts. 


IT  IS  THE  ONLY  COMMENTARY  in  any 

language  that  supplies  a  sermonic  treatment  of 
homiletrc  suggestion  on  every  paragraph  and 
verse  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
that  can  be  used  to  advantage  as  the  text  to 
a  sermon. 

IT   CONCENTRATES   THE   LIGHT  of  all 

ages  and  of  all  countries  on  the  text. 


CONSIDER   THESE  POINTS 


Covers  completely  both  the  Old  and  the 

New  Testaments. 
Unquestionably     the    most     widely    used 

Homiletic  Commentary. 
Over    250,000    volumes    already  sold    In 

America. 
Thirty-two    large,     handsome    volumes — 

18,000  clear  pages. 
A  work  you   will  use  and  prize  during  a 

lifetime. 
The  most  Eminent  Preachers  are  enthu- 
siastic over  it. 
Heretofore  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the 

few. 
Now  sent,  on  approval,   for   examination 

at  home. 
Can  be  owned  at  a  cost  of  less  than  50  cen  ts 

weekly. 
Saves  time  consulting  many   books — the 

best  research  is  here. 
It  illumines  practically   every    paragraph 

and  verse  in  the  entire  Bible. 
Best  of  all—  -IT  INSPIRES  to  Independent 

thinking." 


IT  IS  WHOLLY   FREE   FROM   DENOMINATIONAL   BIAS, 

strictly   evangelical.     Says    Dr.    Alexander    Scott:      "It    exalts 
the   Saviour;    it    is   an  invaluable  boon   to  hard  worked   clergy- 
men.    Its  fulness  is  astonishing." 

IT  SUGGESTS  THOUSANDS  of  meaty 
themes  for  sermons;  also  a  world  of  illus- 
trations. 

THE  INDEXES  are  very  full  and  valuable. 
"Useful  on  almost  any  subject  along  hom- 
iletical  lines,"  as  an  eminent  critic  says. 

IT  THROWS  GREAT  LIGHT  upon  the 
present  controversies  over  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. In  this  respect,  especially,  nothing 
could  be  more  timely  or  helpful  than  this 
wonderful  commentary. 

THE  COMMENTARY  IS  WHOLLY  IN 
ENGLISH,  avoiding  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
except  in  the  critical  notes. 


250,000  Volumes  Sold 

Over  250,000  Volumes  of  this  great  work  have  been  sold  in 
America  alone.  That  shows  how  successful  this  work  has  been. 
We  have  only  a  few  sets  now  to  dispose  of  at  this  special  price. 


''Fm//  of  Nuggets  of  Cold" 

President  J.  W.  Bashford:  "The  Commentary  is  full  of  nuggets 
of  gold.  The  volumes  do  more  than  reveal  splendid  material  for 
sermons.     They  inspire  the  preacher  to  independent  thinking." 


INSPECTION  COUPON 

Sign,  Tear  Off,  and  Mall  to  Us  To-day 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Gentlemen: — I  accept  your  special  offer  of  the  Preacher's 
Complete*  Homiletic  Commentary  to  readers  of 
The  Digest  for  $48.50  (carriage  prepaid),  regular  price  $90. 
I  enclose  $2  as  the  first  payment  for  the  set  and  agree  to 
remit  the  balance  of  the  price  in  monthly  instalments  of  $2 
each  until  settled  in  full.  It  is  understood  that  if  I  con- 
sider the  work  unsatisfactory  I  may  return  it  within  five 
days  of  receipt  at  your  expense  and  you  will  refund  my  $2 

D.  I  25-19 


Natne . 


Date Address 

*If  you  have  the  Homiletic  Commentary'on  either  the  Old  or  the  New 
Testament  alone,  write  us  and  we  will  arrange  for  supplyinK  the 
volumes  you  lack. 


Examine  this  Great  Work  in  Your  Home 

Why  hesitate.?  Here  is  by  long  odds  the  most  important  series  of 
Homiletical  Books  you  can  put  on  your  shelves.  Great  preachers  are 
enthusiastic  over  it.  It  is  a  work  you  MUST  have  and  WILL  have  some 
day.  Why  not  own  it  at  once.?  We  will  send  the  WHOLE  work  in  32 
volumes"to  you  upon  payment  of  only  $2,  and  let  you  pay  the  balance 
in  small  monthly  instalments  of  $2.  Surely  it's  worth  50  cents  a  week 
to  have  in  your  library  such  a  mighty  help  and  great  time-saver!  One 
week  will  convince  you  of  that,  and  we  will  let  you  keep  the  set  five  days 
and  prepare  a  sermon  with  its  help.  Money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
Send  the  attached  coupon  for  examination. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK,  N.*Y. 
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Emanuel 

SWEDENBORG'S 
BOOKS 

at  a  nominal  price — 5c 

Any  or  all  of  tKe  following  four  vol- 
umes will  be  sent,  prepaid,  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  5  cents  per  book: 

"Heaven  and  Hell"  624  Pages 

"Divine  Providence"  605      " 

"Four  Leading  Doctrines"    593      " 
"DivineLoveand  Wisdom"  598      " 

Each  book  is  printed  in  large  type  on 
good  paper,  and  is  substantially  bound 
in  stiff  paper  cover. 

Endovifed  for  that  purpose,  this 
Society  offers  to  send  you  these 
books  without  cost  or  obligation 
other  than  5  cents  each  for  mailing. 

Address  all  orders  to  Room   746 

The  American  Swedenborg  Printing 

and  Publishing  Society 
3  West  29th  Street  New  York 


■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

ACCOUNTANT 


Executive    Accountants    command    big-   salaries. 
Thousanda   of    firms    need    them.       Only   2,600 
Cercified   Public   Accountants  in  U.  S.      Many 
are   earninsr  $3,000    to  $10,000  a  year.      We 
train  you   thoroly  by   mail   in  spare  time   for 
C.  P.  A.  examinations  nrexecutive  account- 
ing' positions.     Knowledge  of  bookkeeping 
unnecessary    to    brffin— we    prepare    you 
from  the  grotmd  up.    Our  course  and  ser- 
vice are  undT  the  supervision  of  Williana 
B.   Castenholz,   A.  M.,  C.  P.  A..  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  Univer.sity  of 
Illinois,  a.'Jsisted   by  a  staff  of  C.    P     A's, 
including-  members  of  the  America?.  Insti- 
tute of  Accountants.    Low  tuition  fee— easy 
terms.     Write  now  for  information  and  free 
book  of  accountancy  facts. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 
Dept.  152-HAC  Chicago,  111. 

World 's  Greatest  Extension  Un iversity ' ' 


A    Working    Grammar 

Of  The  English  Language,  by  James  C. 
Fernald,  L.  H.  D.,  covers  the  subject  of 
English  grammar  in  an  intensely  practical 
and  helpful  way.  This  volume  is  prepared 
tor  men  and  women  who  must  use  correct 
English  but  have  no  time  to  study  pon- 
derous and  technical  arguments.  It  offers  a 
working  knowledge  of  grammar  presented 
in  such  a  way  that  the  answer  to  any  par- 
ticular question  is  instantly  accessible. 

Cloth  hound,  SI. 50  net;  by  mail,  SI. 62. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Foarth  Ave.,  New  York 
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^fli^hSchoolCoursg 


'/BACI(IFY0U4I1E\ 
«0ISAIISfl!04ft(l! 
VcOMPLtmO  UN/ 


The  lack  of  High  School 

training  bars  you  from  a  suc- 
cessful business  career  and  the 
leading  professions,  from  well- 
paid  civil  service  jobs,  teaching 
[■    %  and  college  entrance.    You  don't 

'  want  to  be  barred.  You  don't  have  to  be!  You 
cancompletecursimplifiedHighSchoolCourse 
by  spare  time  home  study  within  two  years. 
Remove  Your  Whether  you  need  High 
B¥  AlWYkWr'AI*  School  Training  or  special- 
nA.n vmvAxr  j^g^j  instruction  the  Amer- 
ican School  can  help  you  remove  your  handi- 
cap. Check  and  mail  coupon  for  Free  Bulletin 
and  money-back  guarantee. 
I  American  School  of  Correspondence! 


Dept.  H-2401  D 

High  School  Course 

Electrical  Engineer 

Airplane  MecbaDic 

Architect 

Uraftsman 

liuilding  Contractor 

Strnctural  Engineer 

Mechanical  Engineer 

Name 


Chicago 

...„Civil  Engineer 

Steam  Engineer 

Shop  Superintendent 

Business  Manager 

Certitied  Public  Accountanl 

Bookkeeper 

Sanitary  Knpincer 

Automobile  Engineer 


;4' 
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.ia!l'!li!!:!Hlliir 


31 


Dqdge  Brothers 

CONVERTIBLE  CAR 


It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  so 
good  looking  a  car  calls  for  so 
modest  an  outlay  in  upkeep 


The  owner  is  not  called  upon 
to  penalize  himself  for  its 
comfort  5nd  protection  by  a 
heavy  drain  of  gasoline,  oil 
and  repairs. 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 
The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 
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BOOK 
ON 


BANKING 

Telia  of  the  great  opportunities  in  this  won- 
derful profession,  and  how  you  can  learn  by 
mail.  Six  months'  term.  Diploma  awarded. 
EDGAR  G.  ALCORN,  Pres. 

Aniorlo:iii  School  of  fSniiUliisr 
185  E.  State  St. ,  Dept.  99,  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


For  Every  User  of  English 

The  unusual  new  book.  EXPRESSIVE  ENGLISH,  by  J.  C. 
Fernald.  L.H.D.,  is  indispensable  to  everyone  who  uses  En- 
Elish  in  writing  or  speaking.  This  book  puts  the  full  power  of 
English  at  your  command  It  treats  every  phase  of  rhetoric 
and  grammar,  showing  liow  to  convey  the  exact  imi>ression 
you  wish  with  the  greatest  power  and  beauty. 

474  pages,  clolh  bound.     Price  $i.6o;  by  mail  $1.72 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y. 
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DALMATIA  — WHERE   THE    CLAIMS    OF    ITALY 
AND  THE  JUGO-SLAVS  CLASH 

Across  the  Adriatic  from  Italy  lies  the  beautiful  country  of  Dalmatia — just  now  Uie  bone  of  contention 
between  Italy  and  Jugoslavia.  Austrian  tyranny  no  loiig.T  oppresses  the  people  of  tliis  land,  and  the  Juk<>- 
Slavs  are  creatins  a  new  Democracy  there.  The  marvelous  beauty  of  this  country,  its  fascinating  history  and 
mythology,  its  vital  importance  in  the  final  peace  settlement,  make  Dalmatia  a  place  of  most  unusual  interest. 

Here  is  a  volume  that  describes  Dalmatia  and  tells  its  story  in  a  most 
charming  way. 

DELIGHTFUL    DALMATL\ 


view  of  the  Harbor  of  Pola 


by  Alice  Lee  Moque.  This  is  a  fascinating  story  of  a  trip,  before  the  war.  from 
Venice  to  Trieste  and  down  the  Adriatic  along  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  All  the 
places  of  importance  are  visited;  their  points  of  historic  interest  are  descrilxtl; 
their  legends  and  foIk-lon>  are  explained;  the  characteristics  and  customs  of  the 
people  are  disclo^-d.  Pola.  which  was  the  groat  Austrian  naval  base,  is  de- 
scribed; as  are  Ragusa.  "the  gem  of  the  Adriatic";  Cattaro,  "the  vestibule  of 
the  Orient."  and  many  others. 

The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with  photographs  and  maps  of  yreat  in- 
terest and  help.  This  book  will  give  a  thorough  understanding  ol  the  cities  and 
peoples  of  Dalmatia. 

llaiuhome  clolh  binding.     Price,  i2.oo  net;  by  mail,  $2. 12 
rUNK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY  -  354-360  Fourth  Avenu*.  Hew  York 
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American  Nitrates^ What  is  to  Become  of  Them? 


BEFORE  THE  WAR  almost 
all  of  the  American  supply  of 
nitrate  came  from  the  beds  of 
Chili  saltpeter.  This  was  imported 
into  America  in  bulk  and  converted 
into  usable  nitrogen.  Nitrate  was 
also  recovered  from  ammonia  in  the 
coking  of  coal  and  the  production  of 
animal  by-products  and  vegetable 
meals.  -' 

The  normal  importation  of  sodium 
nitrate  from  Chili  before  the  war  was 
approximately  500,000  tons,  but  at  the 
start  of  the  war  this  was  totally  insufH- 
cient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  explo- 
sive manufacturers  who  had  to  use  great 
quantities  of  ammonium  nitrate  for  the 
manufacture  of  certain  explosives.  As 
the  importation  from  Chili  could  not  be 
increasea,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
transportation,  the  scarcity  of  ships,  and 
the  increasing  freight  rates,  the  American 
chemical  industry  had  to  devise  some 
means  of  making  nitrogen  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
explosive  manufacturers,  upon  whose  pro- 
duction the  war  depended. 

The  air  fixation  process  offered  the 
solution. 

There  are  three  distinct  systems  of  fix- 
ation of  nitrogen  from  the  air,  all  of  which 
are  to-day  in  actual  usage  but  which  are 
too  technical  to  be  described  here.  Before 
the  war  one  of  the  large  American  chem-. 
ical  houses  secured  the  rights  from  Ger- 
man interests  for  one  of  these  processes 
for  obtaining  nitrates  directly  from  the  air. 
The  Government,  believing  that  this 
process  was  the  best  one  of  its  kind, 
formed  a  company  to  build  and  operate 
a  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama,  for 
the  production  of  air  hxation  nitrogen. 
This  plant  is  now  nearing  completion  and 
is  already  producing  a  part  of  its  full 
capacity  of  110,000  tons  annually  of  air 
hxation  nitrogen.  When  it  is  completed 
it  will  have  cost  well  over  ^50,000,000. 

The  new  process  uses  air,  water  and 
electric  power,  doing  away  very  largely 
with  expensive  material  and  labor,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  this  product  is  even  mere 
efficient  than  that  made  by  the  old  proc- 
esses. 

It  is  estimated  that,  in  1919,  The 
American  Nitrate  Industry  will  have  a 
capacity  of  600,000  tons  of  American 
nitrogen  for  nitrates — more  than  300% 
more  than  produced  before  the  war.  Of 
this  over  150,000  tons  will  be  made  by 
the  new  process  of  coaxing  it  from  the 
air."  Nitrates  used  for  explosives  during 
the  war  will  now  have  to  find  a  market 
for  peace  time  uses,  such  as  fertilizer. 

Fertilizer  took  the  lion's  share  of  the 
nitrogen  production  before  the  war.  If 
used  at  the  same  rate  now  that  the  war  is 
over,  fertilizer  will  use  not  more  than 
225,000  tons  of  our  production,  and  this 


year  we  will  have  a  production  of  approxi- 
mately 600,000  tons. 

Where  and  how  is  a  market  for  this 
tonnage  to  be  found  .f* 

The  value  of  nitrogen  in  fertilizer  is 
not  nearly  so  well  known  as  it  should  be, 
primarily  on  account  of  the  inefficient 
methods  of  distribution  by  the  fertilizer 
companies.  The  fertilizer  companies 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  collected  the 
ingredients  from  various  sources,  mixed 
them  and  distributed  them  from  there. 
This  mixed  fertilizer  seldom  contained 
more*  than  20%  of  active  plant  food  and 
often  fell  as  low  as  12  to  14%o  As  fer- 
tilizer is  largely  sold  according  to  the 
amount  of  plant  food,  the  cost  of  mixing, 
bagging,  transportation  and  long  credit 
risks  are  entirely  lost  on  the  inert  in- 
gredients. 

On  account  of  this  expensive  and 
inefficient  method  of  manufacture  and 
distribution,  nitrogen  fertilizer  is  lost 
to  the  farm  lands  at  a  greater  distance 
than  300  miles  from  the  point  of  ship- 
ment— the  active  nitrogen  costing  the 
farmer  approximately  twice  as  much  as  it 
had  the  fertilizer  companies.  As  a  result, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  but  15%  of  the 
nitrogen  fertilizer  found  its  way  further 
than  300  miles  from  the  plant. 

Think  of  the  tremendous,  number  of 
tillable  acres  in  the  Middle  West  which 
have  had  to  get  along  without  the  aid  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer.  Think  of  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  nitrogen  which  could 
be  used  by  the  great  cereal  producing 
states.  The  strip  of  land  open  at  present 
for  the  use  of  nitrogen  is  entirely  too 
small  to  take  care  of  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  production,  and  this  production 
will  have  to  be  lost  to  the  country  unless 
some  way  can  be  devised  for  profitably 
distributing  nitrogen  fertilizer  into  the 
great  Middle  West  farm  lands. 

If  the  expense  of  distributing  nitrogen 
fertilizer  could  be  reduced  to  any  extent, 
it  would  of  course  lower  the  cost  of  the 
fertilizer  per  unit  of  plant  food  to  the 
farmer,  and  the  wider  distribution  which 
would  then  be  made  possible  would  re- 
duce the  cost  of  carrying  long  credits. 
The  only  way  that  this  expense  of  distri- 
bution, which  is  all  out  of  proportion, 
could  be  lowered  would  be  to  concentrate 
the  nitrogen  and  in  that  way  multiply  the 
amount  of  plant  food  per  hundred  pounds, 
thereby  decreasing  the  cost  of  labor,  bag- 
ging and  transportation. 

The  nitrogen  industry  of  the  United 
States,  with  its  present  tremendous  pro- 
duction and  the  demand  less  than  this 
production,  must  think  far  enough  ahead 
to  prepare  for  the  situation  which  must 
be  faced  as  soon  as  the  future  of  the  Gov- 
ernment plants  are  decided;  /.^.,  whether 
these  Government  plants  are  to  be  operated 
by  the  Government,  whether  they  are  to 
be  sold  to  private  corporations,  or  whether 
the  Government  will  rent  the  plants  to 
private   concerns,  thereby  always  having 


them  in  readiness  for  their  own  use  in 
case  of  war  for  the  manufacture  of  am- 
monium nitrate  for  high  explosives. 

One  of  the  new  air  fixation  plants, 
having  foreseen  the  trouble  in  the  indus- 
try, has  developed  a  concentrated  fertil- 
izer which  is  now  marketed  in  a  limited 
way,  and  which  they  claim  contains  about 
65%  plant  food  in  comparison  with  the 
mixed  fertilizer  which  contains  only  from 
12  to  20%.  The  more  the  fertilizer  is 
concentrated  and  the  more  plant  food*  it 
contains  per  hundred  pounds,  the  less  the 
cost  of  distribution  and  the  less  the  cost 
to  the  farmer. 

This  concentration  will  open  up  here- 
tofore inaccessible  markets  and  will  allow 
the  grain  producing  states  of  the  Middle 
West  to  have  the  advantage  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  at  a  reasonable  cost.  We  under- 
stand that  this  new  fertilizer  is  ready  to 
enter  the  field  on  a  broader  scale  as  soon 
as  the  ammonia  resources  of  the  country 
are  released  by  the  Government. 

And  when  concentrated  fertilizer  is  put 
into  the  Middle  West  the  consumption 
will  be  enormous.  This  greatly  increased 
production  which  we  now  have  will 
merely  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to  what 
we  will  have  to  have  if  the  American 
fertilizer  interests  will  make  a  highly  con- 
centrated nitrogen  fertilizer  and  distribute 
it  in  the  West. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  farmer  of  the  Middle  West  knows 
practically  nothing  of  the  advantages  of 
American  nitrogen  for  fertilizing  use.  It 
will  take  years  to  make  him  fully  realize 
the  value  of  this  wonderful  new  concen- 
trated fertilizer.  The  Chilian  Propa- 
ganda has  been  distributing  a  book  among 
the  farmers  of  the  country,  telling  of  the 
wonderful  advantages  of  sodium  nitrate 
as  a  plant  food.  Sodium  nitrate  is,  of 
course,  derived  directly  from  Chili  salt- 
peter. 

The  American  farmer,  while  he  will 
have  to  be  sold  on  the  idea  of  concentrated 
fertilizer,  will  also  have  to  be  sold  on  the 
idea  that  this  new  nitrogen  fertilizer  is 
even  better  for  his  crops  than  the  sodium 
nitrate  from  Chili,  that  it  is  an  American 
product,  and  that  it  can  be  sold  to  him  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  Undoubtedly  other 
fertilizer  companies  will  follow  the  lead 
of  the  progressive  companies  who  have 
already  developed  this  new  highly  con- 
centrated nitrogen  fertilizer. 

Is  this  over-production  which  we  have 
at  present  to  be  lost  to  the  country,  or  is 
it  going  to  be  put  into  the  ground  to  help 
hold  American  supremacy  in  agricultural 
pursuits  ?  The  intelligent  agricultural 
public  must  be  educated. 

Department  of 
Chemical  Industries 

The^rarxDiJest 
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You  can  thank  the3e  men 
for  some  of  the  coal 
in  your  bin 

PRECIOUS  black  diamonds!   .... 
How  we  appreciate  them  since  our 
experiences  of  last  w^inter.     .     . 

But  few^  of  us  realize  how^  science  is 
saving  coal  for  us.  We  know  little  of  the 
engineers  w^ho  have  devoted  a  life-time 
of  study  to  successful  methods  of  saving 
steam  and  heat;  w^ho,  through  the  insu- 
lation of  piping  and  other  hot  surfaces, 
have  worked  out  great  economies  in 
industry. 

Not  only  plant  owners  but  the  Government 
itself  realizes  what  these  men  have  done.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  the  Fuel  Administration  has 
constantly  emphasized  in  its  Industrial  work 
the  tremendous  importance  of  proper  insula- 
tion. And  as  a  result  it  is  estimated  that 
among  our  mills,  factories  and  power  plants 
over  two  and  a  half  million  tons  of  coal  have 
been  saved. 

And  these  savings  will  continue  through- 
out the  years  to  come.  More  will  be  added  to 
them.  For  coal  wastes  of  ten  years  ago  will 
never  be  tolerated  again. 

So,  for  some  of  the  coal  in  your  bin  now 
and  in  the  years  to  come  you  can  thank,  among 
others,  Johns-Manville,  who  through  their 
laboratory  experimenters,  by  the  development 
and  application  of  asbestos,  have  perfected 
methods  of  heat  insulation. 

And  this  development  of  a  complete  line 
of  insulation  has  enabled  this  organization  to 
build  up  a  broader  service^in  heat  and  power 
saving  than  would  be  possible  were  that  ser- 
vice controlled  and  centered  merely  on  the 
sale  of  any  one  type  of  covering.  Just  another 
way  in  which  Johns-Manville  serves,  not  only 
industry,  but  the  whole  nation. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE   CO. 

New  York  City 
10    Factories — Brandies    in    63    Large    Cities 


Asbestos  and  Magnesia  Heat  Insulations, 
Packings,  Refractory  Cements,  Steam 
Traps,  and  other  Power  Plant  Materials; 
Asbestos  Roofings  and  Shingles  ;  Elec- 
trical Products;  Asbestos  Brake  Lin- 
ing,  Fire   Extinguishers,   Speedometer*. 


JOHNS 


/ 

Manville 


Serves  in  Conservation 
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Chassis,  $2050 
I  3^-2  Ton  Capacity 


In  New  Construction 

For  City  Hauling 

As  Big  Plant  Equipment 

THE  fact  is  the  Autocar  is  used 
by  more  than  6000  business 
houses  in  400  different  lines  of 
business. 

A  chain  of  Factory  Branches  extend- 
ing clear  across  the  country  assures 
Autocar  users  complete  aftersale 
service.  A  full  supply  of  spare  parts 
is  always  on  hand  because  The 
Autocar  Company  makes  this  motor 
truck  in  its  entirety.    , 

Write  Dept.  L  for  Catalog 

The  Autocar  Company 


ARDMORE,  PA. 


Established  1897 


Autocar 
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WHY   THE   NATION   WENT   DRY 


THE  "ALMOST  INTEMPERATE  SPEED"  mth  which 
our  State  legislatures  hastened  to  ratify  the  prohibition 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  was  a  profound 
mystery  to  the  editors  of  some  of  our  great  metropolitan  news- 
papers. To  the  New  York  Tribune  it  was  "as  if  a  sailing 
ship  on  a  windless  ocean  were 
sweeping  ahead,  propelled  hy 
some  invisible  force."  This 
paper  knows  of  no  popular  de- 
mand for  nation-wide  prohibi- 
tion. The  New  York  Times 
gives  it  up.  "Prohibition  seems 
to  be  the  fashion,  just  as  drink- 
ing used  to  be";  and  "the 
pohticians  tumble  over  one  an- 
other in  their  ferocity  to  be 
recorded,"  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  "want  to  be  on 
the  winning  side."  Our  foreign- 
descended  populations  in  New 
York  and  other  cities  are  sadly 
perplexed  at  the  prospect  of 
this  sudden  snatching  away  of 
their  favorite  and  time-hallowed 
beverages.  To  the  New-Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung    the   progress    of 

prohibition  seems  to  be  "the  work  of  political  cUques  which  in 
contempt  of  the  will  of  the  people  would  make  the  will  of  a  small 
minority  appear  as  that  of  the  great  majority."  II  Cittadino 
(New  York)  protests  against  the  attack  on  "human  liberty" 
in  depriving  three  millions  of  Italian  laborers  in  the  United 
States  of  their  Avine,  "a  beverage  of  daily  habit  of  a  quasi- 
absolute  necessity." 

But  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  replies  to  these  mystified 
spectators  that  it  is  "the  deliberate  judgment"  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  "that  the  liquor  traffic  should  be  abolished." 
No  other  public  question,  with  the  one  exception  of  slavery, 
this  journal  tells  those  who  protest  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
consummation  of  prohibition,  "ever  has  been  so  long  and  widely 
discust  as  has  this  one."  The  conviction  in  favor  of  prohibi- 
tion has,  we  are  told,  "followed  the  most  careful  consideration 
and  a  large  measure  of  experimentation,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  wholly  satisfactory."  The  people,  insists  the  Pitts- 
burg daily,  "will  not  change  their  minds  on  this  issue.  They 
have  weighed  every  argument  for  liquor  and  rejected  all."  In 
the  dry  State  of  Washington  the  Seattle  Times  is  so  confident 
that  the  people  are  back  of  nation-wide  prohibition  that  it 
declares  that  no  fight  in  the  courts  will  be  of  any  avail  to  the  wet 
interests;  "should  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  dedare 
this  particular  amendment  unconstitu^onal,  the  nation-wide 
sentiment  in  favor  of  reform  would  compel  Congress  to  submit 


■^ 


"Section  1.  After  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  this 
article  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  .intoxicat- 
ing liquors  within,  the  importation  thereof  into,  or  the 
exportation  thereof  from,  the  United  States  and  all  territory 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  for  beverage  purposes 
is  hereby  prohibited. 

"  Section  2.  The  Congress  and  the  several  States  shall 
have  concurrent  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

"  Section  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless 
it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  as 
provided  by  the  Constitution,  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  the  submission  hereof  to  the  States  by  the 
Congress." 


another  amendment  that  would  be  within  whatever  constitutional 
limits  the  court  might  outline."  A  glance  at  the  accompany- 
ing map  will  show  that  outside  of  our  great  cities  most  Ameri- 
cans already  li\'e  in  dry  territory,  either  by  State  prohibitory 
laws  or  by  local-option  legislation.      The  New  York  Evening 

Post  points  out]  that  in  the 
State  legislatures,  particularly  in 
Illinois,  the  down-State  repre- 
sentatives friendly  'to  prohibi- 
tion outvote  the  members  from 
beer-  and  wine-drinking  city 
constitueticies.  The  Toledo 
Blade  would  inform  the  dis- 
tilling interests  that  they  are 
not  fighting  merely  "puritans 
and  cranks  and  laws,"  but  "a 
phenomenon  as  resistless,  as  re- 
morseless, as  the  rise  of  tides  in 


THE  EIGHTEENTH  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
.      UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION. 


IS  a 


the  sea."  John  Barleycorn's 
death,  declares  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  was  decreed  "for  the 
wrongs  he  has  committed  against 
society."  The  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer,  a  strong  advocate 
of  prohibition  in  a  prohibition 
State,  declares  that  prohibition 
purely  economic"  proposition —  * 


"Whisky  does  not  pay.  It  has  no  virtues.  It  has  many 
vices,  and  it  entails  a  terrible  cost.  The  sophistries  that  have 
hedged  it  around  for  generations  have  been  torn  away,  and  on 
any  merits  that  it  tries  to  claim  it  is  defeated  at  every  turn. 

"Whisky  is  going  down  because  it  has  no  useful  function  in 
society,  but  is  a  burden  of  the  most  difficult  sort  to  carry." 

During  the  war,  says  the  Columbia  State,  in  South  Carohna, 
people  saw  that  good  order  in  this  country  was  "due  in  great 
measure  to  restrictions  about  the  whisky  traffic,  and  one  would 
be  silly  to  deny  that  the  training-camps  and  cantonments  have 
been  the  better  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  saloons."  Every 
month  the  war  lasted  the  antiUquor  forces  grew  stronger,  declares 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  in  a  wet  State  whose  legisla- 
ture voted  for  nation-wide  prohibition;  the  prohibition  move- 
ment gained  such  an  impetus  and  "  the  wet  forces  were  so  b./dly 
divided  and  demoraUzed  that  they  could  not  check  this  strong 
wave  sweeping  over  the  country."  Texas,  whoso  legislature 
ratified  the  nation-wide  prohibition  amendment  nearly  a  year 
ago,  enacted  a  prohibitory  law  which  was  held  invalid  by  its- 
highest  court.  This  gave  Texas  towns,  as  the  Houston  Chronicle 
notes,  an  unusual  experience.  They  had  their  brief  experience 
without  saloons,  then  they  had  <a  chance  to  try  them  again. 
The  result  was,  according  to  The  Chronicle,  that  every  local- 
option  election  "since  the  State-wide  law  was  passed  has  shown 
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a  majority  against  the  saloon."  And  if  there  should  be  another 
State-wide  vote  this  year,  "the  a«iti prohibition  side  will  be  over- 
whelmed by  an  avalanche  of  pro-votes."      The  Chronicle  adds: 

"The  saloons  were  voted  out  because  they  were  lawless. 
They  were  the  agents  of  their  own  destru«tion.  In  the  face  of 
repeated  warnings  and  a  constantly  rising  tide  of  popular  senti- 
ment, they  kept  on  their  lawless  course,  till  they  committed 
suicide.  They  have  gone  into  a  grave  from  which  there  will  be 
no  resurrection." 

This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  quotations  made  a  few  years  ago 
by  The  Literary  Digest  from  organs  of  the  wine  and  brewing 
interests,  to  the  effect  that  the  failure  of  brewers  amd  wine- 
produeers  to  discriminate  against  the  vicious  open  saloon  was 
endangering  the  existence  of  the  whole  liquor  trade.  The  New 
York  Sun  emphatically  agrees  that  "the  evil  effect  of  the  corner 
gin-mill  on  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  American  home  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  sweep  of  sentiment  against  liquor." 

From  time  to  time  there  have  come  from  new  prohibition 
States  declarations  that  prohibition  was  a  good  business  propo- 
sition. In  Alaska  prohibition,  according  to  Secretary  Lane's 
recent  report,  "has  been  productive  of  highly  beneficial  effects," 
and  ' '  the  Governor  doubts  that  even  those  formerly  opposed  to 
prohibition  would  now  be  willing  to  return  to  the  old  regime." 
Detroit's  brief  experience  with  j)rohibition  shows  a  marked 
decrease  in  arrests  for  crimes  of  the  sort  usually  associated 
with  drinking.  There  were  more  arrests  for  drunkenness, 
but  this  is»  explained  by  the  Police  Department  as  due  to  the 
greater  \'igilance  of  the  police  under  prohibition.  Antisaloon 
League,  workers  point  to  the  city  of  Elmira,  New  York,  where 
there  were  but  70  arrests  in  the  first  three  months  of  prohibi- 
tion as  against  381  in  the  preceding  three  months  before  the  city 
went  dry  b/  local  option.  In  Tennessee  the  Nashville  Banner 
comments  upon  the  "sober  business  qualities"  displayed  by  the 
members  of  the  present  legislature  as  contrasted  with  the 
"eonvivially  bibulous  habit  that  many  solons  were  wont  to 
manifest"  in  the  old  days.  This,  it  thinks,  is  due  in  part  to  the 
removal  of  saloOns  from  Nashville  and  to  the  fact  that  "the 
prevalence  of  prohibition  sentiment  in  this  State  has  brought 
about  ohe  election  of  men  to  the  legislature  not  inclined  to  the 
drink  habit." 


But  it  seems  to  some  editors  that  while  the  evils  of  the 
saloon  should  be  removed,  and  while  prohibition  may  be  de- 
sirable in  individual  States,  the  passage  of  a  Federal  prohibi- 
tion amendment  is  far  from  wise.  The  Albany  Journal  does 
not  think  that  such  a  regulation  of  personal  habit  has  any  place 
in  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  Chicago  Tribune  agrees  that 
the  method  is  wrong.  ' '  Prohibition  of  the  making  aad  sale  and 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks  does  not  concern  a  fundamental  princi]}le 
of  human  rights."  It  is,  rather,  "a  social  corrective"  which 
has  no  place  in  our  organic  law.  The  New  York  World  returns 
to  this  point  again  and  again.  Such  things  as  prohibition, 
it  insists,  should  be  left  to  the  States  as  simply  part  of  the  States' 
police  power.  The  amendment  now  ratified,  it  insists,  "is  a 
most  emphatic  denial  of  local  self-government,"  and  is  "the 
Constitution's  first  word  in  behalf  of  tyranny  as  against  in- 
dividuals and  States."  The  }Vorld  feels  certain  "that  one  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  States  by  sectarian  and 
centralizing  influences  will  be  followed  by  many  others  designed 
still  further  to  regulate  or  suppress  customs,  diversions,  occu- 
pations, domestic  relations,  forms  of  pubhc  worship,  perhaps 
matters  of  faith  and  opinion." 

Opponents  of  prohibition  assert  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  our  sol- 
diers abroad  are  opposed  to  prohibition,  and  one  advertisement 
of  the  Association  Opposed  to  National  Prohibition  asks  why  the 
soldier  in  France  "is  not  allowed  to  express  himself  upon  the 
most  drastic  attack  against ,  personal  liberty  ever  suggested  in 
the  history  of  republics."  To  Mr.  Edward  Staats  Luther,  who 
writes  on  political  affairs  for  the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph, 
"it  looks  as  if  the  4,000,000  men  in  uniform,  each  with  a  vote, 
would  form  a  mighty  opposition  to  the  army  of  long-haired  men 
and  shor.t-haired  women  who  have  constituted  the  prohibition 
strength."  This  writer  and  other  newspaper  writers  have  in- 
terviewed a  number  of  soldiers  who  object  to  prohibition.  But 
the  editor  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  while  willing  to  admit  that 
many  soldiers  may  be  opposed  to  prohibition,  declares  that  in 
no  small  number  of  the  letters  he  has  seen  from  soldiers  "the 
statement  is  made  that  the  writer  is  con^dnced  that  prohibition 
is  the  only  thing;  that  the  soldiers  as  a  rule  will  vote  'dry  '  when 
they  get  home;  as  they  have  seen  so  much  of  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance, they  will  throAv  their  influence  to  the  side  of  sobriety 


^^\\t\\myp^u\i^ 


WALKING  THE  PLANK. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 
OPPOSING   VIEW«    OF    T^TTE    PROHIBITION   VICTORY 


AND  THEN  HE  TURNED  AROUND. 

— Henderson  in  The  American  Is^ue. 
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Frdiii  tiif  "  Vii-tory  Map"  of  the  Aiiti-Saluou  League. 


HOW   PROHIBITION   CAME. 


The  States  in   white  adopted  State-wide  prohibition,  and  tlie  white  area  in  the  two-rolored  Siates  became  "dry"  under  loral-option  laws.    In 
August,  1917,  the  United  States  Senate  adopted  a  proliibition  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and   the   House  of  Representatives  fol- 
lowed in  December.    The  first  thirty-seven  .States  to  ratify  the  amendment,  thirty-six  being  necessary,  are  marked  by  the  stars.     The  District 
of  Columbia,  Alaska,  the  Canal  Zone,  Porto  Rico,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  also  "dry." 


to  the  extent  of  making  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  obtain 
liquors  in  this  country."  The  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  also 
rejects  the  assumption  that  most  of  our  soldiers  will  come  back 
converts  to  the  "beer  and  light-wine  theory."     It  says: 

"The  average  soldier's  great  grievance  against  Europe  is 
that  he  could  never  get  ice-water  there.  He  does  not  speak 
kindly  of  the  native  wines,  which  are  an  acquired  taste.  As  to 
another  acquired  taste,  that  for  whisky,  most  American  soldiers 
have  not  got  it.  A  great  number  of  them  come  from  dry  States. 
They  know  how  prohibition  works.  They  have  found  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  community  to  struggle  along  without  saloons. 
They  will  not  give  the  besieged  wets  a  great  deal  of  comfort." 

Similarly,  advocates  of  prohibition  answer  the  personal- 
liberty  argument  advanced  by  the  New  York  World.  The 
Louisville  Post  recalls  that, 

"Everything  that  The  World  says  now  against  prohibition 
was  said  in  favor  of  the  lotteries  and  public  gaming-houses  at  the 
time  that  the  great* wave*  to  suppress  these  evil  devices  swept 
over  the  country.  But  the  lotteries  were  snuffed  out,  and  no 
one  lost  any  'personal  liberty'  that  was  worth  having  as  a  result. 

"The  advocates  of  prohibition  rest  their  case,  in  the  main, 
upon  the  proved  allegation  that  alcohol  is  a  dangerous  and 
habit-forming  drug,  and  that  its  suppression  means  greater 
health  and  happiness  to  millions  of  people." 

The  prohibitionist  view  of  the  "personal-liberty"  argu- 
ment is  also  well  put  by  a  member  of  the  Kansas  legislature  who 
was  elected  last  fall  as  an  avowed  prohibitionist.  In  reply 
to  a  letter  urging  him*to  vote  against  the  ratification  of  prohibi- 
tion, he  said  in  part: 

"I  would  not  interfere  with  the  'personal  rights'  nor  the 
'constitutional  privileges'  of  any  one,  if  in  the  exercise  of 
those  rights  that  person  did  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
others.  But  when  I  know  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  the 
brewers  and  distillers  in  the  polities  of  this  country;  of  their 
being  the  headquarters  and  gathering-places  for  all  those  opposed 
to  good  governnu^nt;  of  the  class  of  (candidates  tliey  have  backed 
for  of(i(!e;  when  1  vote  against  that  sort  of  thing  I  don't  con- 
sider that  1  am  interfering  with  their  personal  rights,  but  that 
1  am  protecting  the  rights  of  the  other  fellows." 


Now  that  the  amendment  has  be^n  ratified,  what  will  be  the 
effect?  The  Lowell  Courier-Citizen  gloomily  looks  forward  to 
these  alternatives:  either  the  country  will  become  actually 
bone  dry  "by  decree  of  a  mere  minority  of  its  citizens,"  in 
which  case  many  will  rush  to  the  use  of  drugs;  "or  else  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land  will  become  a  mere  mockery, 
flagrantly  disregarded  because  of  the  will  of  the  majority  that 
it  be  so  mocked."  "Licensed  liquor,"  remarks  the  Savannah 
Aeu's,  is  about  done  for,  but  "as  to  moonshine,  that  is  something 
else  again."  The  Venango  Herald,  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
replies,  however,  that  all  the  talk  of  moonshine  is  ridiculous — • 
"two  dozen  able  and  faithful  officers  can  stop  moonshining, 
and  keep  it  stopt  in  the  whole  United  States." 

Prohibition,  insists  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  -  Times,  will  be 
effectively  enforced,  because  it  has  the  backing  of  public  senti- 
ment. And  the  editor  of  the  Adrian  Telegram  in  the  prohibition 
State  of  Michigan  thinks  that  one  reason  why  people  even  in 
wet  States  favored  nation-wide  prohibition  was  because  they 
"have  greater  faith  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  by  Federal 
officials  than  by  local  officials."  The  Michigan  editor  believes 
this  feeling  is  well  founded, 'and  for  this  very  reason  expects  to 
see  Federal  prohibition  a  success.  The  millions»who  want  drink 
and  the  powerful  liquor  -  selling  interests  are  local  influences 
after  all,  we  are  reminded.  "They  are  all-powerful  with  the 
policemen  on  the  beat,  perhaps,  or  with  the  local  elective  city 
official;  but  what  do  they  amount  to  in  the  eyes  of  a  remote 
official  at  Washington?"  Furthermore,  "pull"  and  local  popu- 
larity count  for  little  with  a  Federal  judge  or  a  Federal  jury. 

The  prohibition  amendment,  according  to  the  writer  of  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch,  wiU  wipe  out  with  a  stroke  236  dis- 
tilleries, 992  breweries,  and  more  than  300,000  saloons  and  liquor 
stores.  The  United  States  treasury  will  lose  a  source  of  taxation 
worth  many  million  dollars,  and  State  treasuries  will  also  lose 
their  millions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liquor  question  will  be 
removed  from  politics,  and  the  expenses  of  goverument  will  be 
cut  down  by  the  decrease  in  violations  of  law. 
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TO   FIGHT   BOLSHEVISM   WITH   FOOD 


( i 


B 


RIBING  BOLSHEVISTS  TO  BE  GOOD  "  seems  a 
doubtful  policy  to  some  of  our  editorial  observers, 
who  wonder,  with  the  New  York  Herald,  "whether 
bullets  would  not  be  more  effective  than  bread  against  the 
spread   of   Bolshevism."     "American  opinion   is   not   likely   to 
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"TWO  BIRDS  WITH  ONE  STONE." 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Loiii.s  Republic. 

favor  buying  off  anarchy  with  subsidies  of  meat  and  grain,'" 
thinks  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  while  the  Jacksonville 
Florida  Times-Union  suggests  that  while  starvation  may  breed 
Bolshevism,  it  may  also  kill  it — a  suggestion  which  gains  some 
weight  from  a  recent  dispatch  reporting  symptoms  of  a  national 
revolt  in  Russia  against  the  present  Bolshevik  rulers,  whose 
control  of  the  food-supplies  has  not  saved  the  populace  from 
starvation  conditions.  In  Petrograd,  we  are  told,  "nearly  a 
thousand  persons  are  dying  daily  from  undernourishment." 
A  Stockholm  dispatch  published  in  the  New  York  Hun  tells  of 
hunger  riots  in  Petrograd,  and  of  Bolshevik  troops  firing  upon  a 
procession  of  ten  thousand  persons  who  paraded  the  streets 
shouting  for  bread. 

In  the  main,  however,  we  find  our  papers  cordially  indorsing 
President  Wilson's  plea  for  what  the  New  York  Tribune  calls  "a 
food-barrage  against  thi;  spread  of  Bolshevism."  Mr.  Hoover 
some  time  ago  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  spread  of  Bol- 
shevism from  Russia  into  neighboring  countries  "has  been  largely 
due  to  a  lack  of  food,"  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Grasty,  a  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Times,  has  warned  us  that  unless 
we  meet  this  problem  promptly  "we  may  wake  up  to  find  that 
there  is  no  basis  left  for  a  league  of  nations."  "  Bolshevism,  a 
force  as  ambitious,  as  tyrannical,  and  as  menacing  as  Prussian- 
ism,  has  set  out  to  conquer  and  enslave  the  world,"  notes  the 
Philadelphia  North  American,  and  the  Newark  Neivs  remarks 
that  in  this  new  defensive  war  forced  upon  democracy  food 
will  prove  as  effective  a  weapon  as  did  our  guns  against  the 
armies  of  the  Central  Powers.  "Hunger  is  the  most  poient 
ally    of    Bolshevism,"    says    the    Chicago    Daily    News,     and 


the  Boston  Globe,  welcoming  the  prospect  that  "the  league  of 
nations  is  to  begin  with  a  soup-kitchen,"  agrees  that  "not 
more  guns,  but  food  and  jobs,  are  the  arguments  that  silence 
Bolshevism." 

In  his  message  to  administration  leaders  in  Congress  urging 
the  appropriation  of  .11()(),00(),00() — less  than  the  cost  of  the 
war  for  one  day — for  food-relief  in  Europe,  President  Wilson 
says: 

"Pood-relief  is  now  the  key  to  the  whole  European  situation 
and  to  the  solution  of  peace.  Bolshevism  is  steadily  advancing 
westward,  is  poisoning  Germany.  It  can  not  be  stopt  by 
force,  liut  it  can  be  stopt  by  food,  and  all  the  leaders  with 
whom  I  am  in  conference  agree  that  concerted  action  in  this 
matter  is  of  immediate  and  vital  importance. 

"The  money  will  not  be  spent  for  food  for  Germany  itself, 
because  Germany  can  buy  its  food,  but  it  will  be  spent  for 
financing  the  movement  of  food  to  our  real  friends  in  Poland  and 
to  the  people  of  the  liberated  units  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  and  to  our  associates  in  the  Balkans. 

"1  do  not  see  how  we  can  find  definite  powers  with  whom  to 
conclude  peace  unless  this  means  of  stemming  the  tide  of  anarch- 
ism be  employed." 

With  this  message  came  another  from  Henry  White,  Republi- 
can member  of  the  American  peace  delegation,  stating  that 
"the  startling  westward  advance  of  Bolshevism  now  dominates 
the  entire  European  situation,"  and  that  "the  only  effective 
barrier  apparently  now  against  it  is  food-relief."  The  bill 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  242  to  73.  And  we  learn  further 
from  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  the 
Allies'  food  blockade  against  Germany  is  to  be  relaxed  to  "let 
provisions  into  Germany  under  a  carefully  regulated  system," 
Food-relief    in    European   countries   will   be   managed   by    the 


POISON  TO  ANARCHY. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Supreme  Council  of  Supply  and  Relief  in  Europe,  which  consists 
of  Herbert  C.  Hoover  (director-general)  and  Norman  Davis, 
representing  the  United  States;  Lord  Reading  and  Sir  John 
Beale,  Great  Britain;  M.  Clementel,  France;  and  Signor  Crespi, 
Italy.     In  a  dispatch  from  Paris  to  the  New  York  Tribune  Mr. 
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George  W.  Wickersham  clears  up  certain  popular  misunder- 
standings concerning  the  appropriation  asked  of  Congress. 
We  read:  , 

"It  is  not  intended  as  a  gift.  The  amount  is  to  be  expended 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  in  piirchases  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
great  part,  if  not  all  the  money  will  be  returned. 

"It  will  be  returned,  moreover,  with  interest — with  the  grati- 
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THE  FACE  AT  THE  WINDOW. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

tude  of  the  stricken  peoples  of  PJurope  who  to-day  are  looking 
to  us  more  than  to  any  other  nation  for  aid  and  su(H^or 

"There  is  no  stronger  ally  of  Bolshevism  than  starvation. 
Food,  work,  and  the  prospect  of  normal  social  conditions  are  its 
prophylactic.  One  hundred  million  dollars  wisely  expended 
now  in  alleviating  the  hunger  of  European  peoples  will  bring 
returns  of  incalculably  greater  worth.  This  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  a  single  day  of  war 

"It  is  merely  a  question  of  carrying  out  an  obviously  just  and 
necessary  plan.  It  underlies  and  precedes  all  other  questions 
as  to  terms  of  peace.  There  can  be  no  peace  in  Europe  if  its 
hunger  is  not  satisfied.  There  can  be  no  league  with  starving 
nations  that  will  secun^  the  future  welfare  of  the  world. 

"Anarchy  and  Bolshevism  are  the  natural  sequence  of  famine, 
disease,  and  despair.  The  conditions  are  urgent.  They  may 
not  wait.     We  must^act  promptly  or  it  will  be  too  late." 

Bolshevism  is  "an  appeal  mad&  by  demagogs  to  the  masses, 
and  is  effective  only  in  proportion  to  their  sufferings,"  remarks 
the  Newark  News,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"We  can  not  deal  with  it,  either  now  or  after  it  has  beconu* 
stronger,  by  force.  It  is  as  elusive  as  quicksilver.  We  can  not 
reason  with  hungry,  destitute  people.  It  is  the  'high  mission 
of  the  American  people  to  find  a  remedy  for  starvation  and 
absolute  anarchy,'  the  President  said  in  his  appeal  for  the 
appropriation  a  week  ago.  Starvation  and  anarchy  go  hand 
in  hand. 

"The  Entente  leaders  have  learned  this  lesson.  Food  is  the 
remedy  they  have  chosen  to  cure  this  menace.  Upon  the  relief 
of  the  destitute  they  stake  their  chance  of  getting  peace.  A 
new  war  is  upon  them — war  between  the  hungry  and  the  fed, 
between  those  who  have  everything  and  those  who  have  nothing 
to  lose 

"The  'immediate  and  vital  importance'  of  concerted  action 
can  not  be  challenged.     We  have  given  our  pledge  to  stand  by 


Russia.  We  are  committed  to  the  restoration  of  Poland.  We 
have  a  duty  to  the  new  states  of  Central  Europe.  We  have 
both  a  moral  and  practical  obUgation  to  stabilize  the  Germany 
with  which  we  are  trying  to  make  peace  that  will  result  in  the 
permanent  peace  of  the  world. 

"We  have  a  duty  to  democracy — to  our  own  democracy,  to 
all  democracy — to  make  the  world  safe  for  it.  We  fought  the 
war  on  that  issue  against  autocracy,  which  had  been  proved  to 
be  a  menace  to  the  world,  and  then  we  pinned  our  faith  on  our 
own  idea  of  democracy  to  remove  such  menace  in  the  future. 
We  must  study  to  make  it  work." 

But  a  number  of  papers  which  do  not  oppose  the  proposal 

« 

to  fight  Bolshevism  with  food  nevertheless  advise  care  in  its 
application.     Thus  in  the  New  York  Tribune  we  read: 

"If  food  is  sent  to  the  populations  of  Eastern  Europe  great 
care  ought  to  be  taken  to  see  that  its  distribution  does  not 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  are  conducting  the  propaganda 
of  anarchism.  Lenine  and  Trotzky  have  tightened  their  grip 
on  Russia  through  control  of  Russian  food-supplies.  Many 
support  the  rale  of  terror  in  order  to  eat.  There  i's  no  end  to 
that  except  the  end  of  the  food.  People  can  not  practise  Bol- 
shevism and  feed  themselves.  They  eat  at  the  expense  of 
others. 

"In  every  case  where  food  is  supplied  by  the  Allied  govern- 
ments the  people  who  receive  it  must  exhibit  a  willingness  to 
cease  to  be  non-productive — to  turn  to  work.  They  must  be 
willing  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  civil  order.  What 
the  distrest  populations  of  Eastern  Europe,  now  tormented 
by  Bolshevik  propaganda,  need  most  after  food  is  some  en- 
couragement to  become  self-supporting  once  more.  And  they 
have  been  deprived  of  that  encouragement  by  the  utter  lack  of  a 
clear  Allied  policy  of  pacification  and  reconstruction. 

"The  food  question  is  only  one  phase  of  the  general  Eastern 
European  question,  which  the  Allied  governments  have  per- 
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"  d'ye  THINK  that's  GOING  TO  STOP  'EM,  UNCLE  SAM  7  " 

— Rogers  in  the  Ne*  York  Herald. 

sistently  pushed  into  the  background.  Food  can  be  only  a 
palliative.  Whether  Eastern  Europe  is  rationed  or  not,  Bol- 
shevism will  continue  a  running  sore.  If  it  is  not  healed  before 
a  new  European,  order  is  established  at  the  Peace  (Conference, 
it  will  return  to  plague  Europe  before  the  ink  is  dry  on  the 
Versailles  settlement." 
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HIGH   PRICES   TOTTERING 

THE  BALLOONING  MOVEMENT  of  prices  in  the 
United  States,  as  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  reminds  us, 
began  long  before  the  war,  but  an  increase  of  nearly 
70  per  cent,  between  July,  1914,  and  November,  1918,  seems  to 
indicate   that   the  war  was  a  great  accelerator  of  this  move- 


ing  the  percentages  of  increase  up  to  November,  1918,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  Board's  study,   to  these  respective  items,   the 
average  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  as  a  whole  is  65.9  per  cent. 
"The  method  of  calculation  is  shown  in  the  table  below: 


AND  WE  THOUGHT  TH.\T  WUULD  BRING  HIM   DOWN. 

— Orr  ill  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

ment.  And  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  comes  a  growing 
demand  that  soaring  prices  be  checked  and  brought  down  to 
levels  on  which  the  consumer  can  meet  them  without  suffering 
from  financial  vertigo.  "The  high  price  of  living  has  got  to 
come  down,  and  we  have  got  to  do  something,"  observed  the 
Governor  of  Minnesota  to  the  Governor  of  Maryland  during 
the  recent  conference  of  governors  at  Annapolis  on  the  i^rob- 
lems  of  reconstruction.  And  the  Grand  Rapids  Neivs  agrees 
that  "the  biggest  problem  before  the  nation  is  the  problem  of 
rediuiing  living  costs."  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the 
Amei'ican  Federation  of  Labor,  serves  notice  on  industry  that 
wages  Avill  not  be  permitted  to  decline,  and  the  Knoxville 
Journal  and  Tribune  suggests  a  deadlock  when  it  remarks 
that  "in  the  industries  generally  the  cost  of  labor  is  the  largest 
item  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  lower  prices  wiU  depend 
upon  lower  cost  of  production." 

The  occasion  of  these  c'omments  is  the  publication  of  statistics 
gathered  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  whoso 
headquarters  are  in  Boston.  From  an  advance  summary  of 
this  Board's  report  we  learn  that  during  the  war  the  cost  of 
living  for  wage-earners  in  the  United  States  increased  65  or  70 
per  cent.,  the  greatest  increase  being  in  the  price  of  clothing, 
which  showed  a  rise  of  93  per  cent.,  while  food  lagged  only  a 
little  behind  with  an  increase  of  83  per  cent.  But  since  food 
occupies  a  much  more  prominent  place  than  clothes  in  the 
family  budget,  it  is  the  increaf?e  in  the  grocers'  and  the  butchers' 
bills  that  bears  most  heavily  on  the  pocketbook.  To  quote 
the  board's  tabulation,  with  a  couple  of  explanatory  paragraphs: 

"The  budget  of  the  average  workingman's  family,  according 
to  careful  investigations  by  Government  and  other  agencies,  is 
distributed  among  the  different  items  approximately  as  follows: 
food,  43  per  cent,  of  the  total;  shelter,  18  per' cent.;  clothing,  13 
per  cent. ;  fuel  and  light,  6  per  cent. ;  sundries,  20  per  cent.   Applj'- 


Budget  Items 

Relative 
Importance  in 
Family  Budget 

Increase  in 
Cost  During 
War  Period 

Increase  as 

Related  to 

Total  Budget 

All  Items' 

100.0% 

43.1% 
17.7% 
13.2% 
5.6% 
20.4% 

83% 
20% 
93% 

55% 
55% 

65  9 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Fuel  and  light 

35.8 
3.5 

12.3 
3   1 

Siindrie.s 

11   2 

"The  Board's  estimate  of  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  should 
not  be  confused  with  changes  in  wholesale  price  index-numbers 
such  as  Bradstreet's,  Dun's,  and  those  of  the  New  York  Times 
Annalist.  As  shown  in  the  Board's  previous  report,  such  whole- 
sale commodity  price  changes  do  not  necessarily  run  parallel 
with  changes  in  retail  prices.  In  times  of  rapidly  rising  prices, 
especially,  wholesale  quotations  tend  to  advance  faster  than 
retail.  Furthermore,  such  wholesale  commodity  price  index- 
numbers;  while  a  valuable  reflection  of  market  conditions,  do 
not  take  account  of  the  fact  that  different  items  have  varjnng 
importance  in  the  family  budget.  In.  short,  they  are  not  a  mea- 
sure of  changes  iruthe  cost  of  living." 

"Somebody  or  some  interest  has  got  to  take  a  loss  to  start 
the  downward  process  in  motion,"  remarks  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch, 
and  Judge  Gary,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  volun- 
teer, in  the  name  of  his  corporation,  for  this  sacrifice.  To  quote 
the  Minneapolis  Journal: 

"From  Judge  Gary  comes  the  remarkable  suggestion  that  as 
the  opening  move  in  the  general  downward  trend  the  steel- 
makers of  the  country  agree  to  a  moderate  reduction  in  prices, 
but  at  the  same  time  maintain  wages  where  they  are 

"  Steel  is  proverbially  the  barometer  of  trade.  Is  it  not  right, 
then,  that  it  should  lead  the  way  in  price  and  wage  readjustment?" 


THE   DANGEB   OF   REDUCING   PRICES. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

In  other  lines  besides  steel,  according  to  the  latest  monthly 
circular  issued  by  the  People's  National  Bank  of  Pittsburg, 
"the  decline  in  commodity  prices  has  already  begun."  A  price 
decrease  is  reported  for  both  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  but  we  are 
warned  that  all  decreases  will  be  gradual. 
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NOT   ENOUGH   JOBS 

IET  A  COAL-MINER  SIT  AROUND  the  company-store 
porch,  day  after  day,  without  a  job  or  a  chance  of  one, 
— '  till  he  "begins  to  growl  and  grow  morose  and  surly,"  and 
he  is  more  than  likely  to  give  an  ear  to  Bolshevik  propaganda, 
The  American  Coal  Miner   (Indianapolis)   observes.      P"'or   this 


AN    KXAMPLK  FOK  TIIBIR  PARENTS. 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 

reason  alonc^  we  are  told,  it  behooves  "the  brainy  men  of  the 
country"  to  tackle  the  problem  of  unemployment  not  only  in 
the  coal  industry,  but  in  all  industries.  This,  The  Machinist's 
Journal  (Washington,  D.  C.)  agrees,  "is  the  immediate  problem 
to  be  solved — and  one  which  must  be  solved  right."  Before 
the  armistice  was  signed  there  was  a  general  labor  shortage. 
Last  week,  according  to  a  statement  of  the  National  Council 
of  Defense,  there  was  unemployment  of  common  labor  in  twelve 
States  as  against  unemployment  in  seven  the  week  before.  The 
New  York  Tribune  has  examined  conditions  in  eighteen  of  our 
chief  industrial  cities.  "  Seven  reported  definite  and  disquieting 
unemployment,"  while  the  rest  were  generally  optimistic  because 
"there  was  still  enough  work  to  go  around."  In  a  few  weeks 
hence,  when  thousands  of  additional  soldiers  and  war-workers 
will  be  dumped  on  the  labor  market,  if  industry  is  not  properly 
readjusted,  then,  says  The  Tribune,  "either  the  soldiers  who  have 
risked  fheir  lives  for  their  country  will  stand  in  the  bread-line,  or 
they  will  have  shoved  into  it  men  who  backed  them  in  our 
factories."  The  Iron  Age  gathers  from  the  figures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  "that  there  are  now  more  workers  looking  for 
work  than  there  is  work  for  them  to  do."  Yet,  continues  this 
representative  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry: 

"The  real  demobilization  has  only  begun.  Even  the  stoppage 
of  work  on  war-contracts  has  not  fully  made  itself  felt  in  turning 
laborers  out  for  other  work.  Thousands  of  soldiers  are  '  vacation- 
ing' before  they  look  for  work  in  earnest.  The  same  is  true  of 
thousands  of  war-workers  who  saved  something  out  of  their 
iiOO  per  cent,  wages  last  summer.  But  this  condition  can  not 
last  forever,  and  the  Department  of  Labor  statisticians  are 
discovering  that  a  surplus  of  work-seeking  laborers  is  turning  up 
all  over  the  country.  D(^troit  alone  has  a  surplus  of  2(),()0(), 
Clev(>land  has  15,000  who  wanted  work  and  could  not  get  it  on 
Deciember  28.  But  even  these  figures  are  far  from  c<)ni])Iete. 
In  Detroit  they  are  based  on  reports  from  112  i)lants  enii)k).\ing 
145,273  workers,  and  in  Cleveland  on  reports  from  105  plants 


with  99,681  employees.  Dayton,  Ohio,  reports  a  surplus  of 
7,000  workers;  Toledo,  6,000;  and  Cincinnati,  1,500.  Buffalo 
has  a  surplus  of  10,000  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  3,000." 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  is  given  credit  by  the 
press  for  doing  its  best  in  the  emergency,  altho  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun  insists  that  its  staff  is  far  too  small  for  the  work. 
Assistant  Secretary  Post,  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  opposes 
the  continuance  of  manufacture  of  war-supplies  solely  to  furnish 
employment,  but  calls  for  "buffer  employment  to  carry  us 
beyond  the  transition  period  and  take  up  such  unemployment 
slack  as  may  result  not  so  much  from  the  inability  of  the  in- 
dustries to  eventually  absorb  demobilized  soldiers  and  war- 
workers  as  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  will  be  required 
to  absorb  them."  He  would  have  the  Federal  Government  and 
States  and  municipalities  go  ahead  at  once  with  public  improve- 
ments abandoned  or  postponed  during  the  war.  The  War 
Labor  Administration  has  asked  Congress  to  create  a  Federal 
Emergency  Public  Works  Board  which  should  expand  Federal 
public  construction,  and  encourage  similar  expansion  by  States, 
cities,  and  counties.  Mr.  Robert  Bruere,  formerly  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  believes  that  many  employers  will 
be  able  to  use  tied-up  capital,  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  give 
more  men  work  if  Congress  will  act  promptly  to  validate  the 
settlement  of  canceled  war-contracts.  This  has  a  bearing  on  the 
first  remedy  for  the  situation  suggested  by  Mr.  Nathan  H.  Smith, 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  The  first  way  out, 
he  says,  "lies  in  a  rapid  increase  in  industrial  activity."  The 
second  remedy  would  be  the  demobilization  of  soldiers  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  needed  in  industry.  The  Machirdst's 
Journal,  an  organ  of  300,000  skilled  workers,  makes  this  prac- 
tical suggestion: 

"In  the  first  place,  before. there  are  any  wholesale  discharges 
the  hours  should  be  reduced  to  eight,   seven,  or  six,   so   that 
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"IT  LISTENS   GOOD. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

during  the  jx-riod  of  reconstruction  the  great (>st  jwssihle  miin- 
b(>r  may  be  cnnployed.  Thousands  of  men  have  been  working 
twelve  and  foiirt(H>n  hours,  and  in  some  cases  nior(\  pvr  day. 
It  is  (>asy  to  figure,  therefore,  that  th(>  r(>duction  of  hours  to 
eight  or  less  will  mean  employment  for  a  greater  number  than 
if  llic  long  liours  wore  continued."  ' 
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SHALL  WE  ANNEX   OUR 

HEEL"? 


ACHILLES 


ASTRANGELY  DOUBLE  CHARACTER  .seems  to  be 
enjoyed' -by  the  peninsula  of-  Lower  California.  It  is 
-  "Mexico's  veriform  appendix,  and  the  Achilles  heel 
of  the  United  States,"  declared  Senator  Ashurst,  of  Arizona, 
in  a  recent  speech  which  convinced  numerous  editors  both  that 
orator  J'  has  not  ceased  to  "flower;  in  our  Senate  and  that  some- 
thing ought. to. be  done,  in  thesexiays  of  general  border-rectifying, 
about  rectifying,  oiu*  own  southwestern  border.  "Senator 
Ashurst  has  done  well,''.,assev,erates  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
whose  main  agreement  mti  Mr-.  Hearst's  long  string  of  news- 
papers has  been  for  a  long  time  a  strongly  exprest  desire  to 
"regulate"  Mexican  affairs.     "Above  all  considerations,  there 


is  the  one  of  national  vigilance  to  be  observed. 


It  was  in 


Magdalena  Bay,  Lower  California,  that  Japanese  naval  oper- 
ations were  reported  to  be  in  progress."  Senator  Ashurst 
referred  to  the  Japanese  danger  in  introducing  his  Senate 
measure  providing  for  the  purchase  of  Lower  California  and 
some  10,000  square  miles  of  the  Mexican  State  of  Sonora,  and 
Representative  Elston,  of  California,  in  introducing  a  similar 
measure  in  the  House,  used  arguments  which  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  calls  "a  series  of  threats  against  a  neighboring  State." 
It  is  this  tendency  to  put  the  matter  on  an  " Achilles ■  heel" 
rather  than  on  an  amicable  business  basis  which  has  stirred  up 
most  of  the  opposition  that  has  so  far  appeared.  The  Richmond 
Journal,  which  beUeves  that  "if  the  peninsula  can  be  acquired 
it  will  be  a  consummation  much  to  be  desired  of  a  too-long- 
deferred  project,"  nevertheless  flays  aU  flag-waving  annexa- 
tionists for  having  "taken  a  leaf"  out  of  the  "saffron  sheets" 
of  a  prominent  newspaper  publisher,  in  pretending  that  there 
is  any  danger  of  a  Japanese  invasion  via  Magdalena  Bay.  "This 
is  rank  piffle,"  storms  The  Journal: 


"There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  Japanese 
ever  had  designs  on  Magdalena  Bay  save  in  those  fake  dis- 
patches printed  ...  on  repeated  occasion,  when  the  yellow 
publisher  was  sedulously  striving  to  aid.  the  German  Goverji- 
ment  to  create  friction  between  the  United  States  and  Japan." 

Belligerent  advocacy  of  the  measure,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  "has  definitely  killed  any  plan  for  pur- 
chasing* the  peninsula  of  Lower  Califof-nia  and  other  contiguous 
lands  in  Mexico."  This  California  authority,  which  had  pre- 
viously exprest  the  hope  that  "a  deal  miglit  be  made,-"  declares 
that  after  Representative  Elston's  recent  "threats"  there  is 
"no  possibility  that  Mexico  will  consent  to  the  purchase  plan," 
and  argues  that  the  idea  had  better  be  dropt  "as  an  aggrava- 
tion of  that  mutual  distrust  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  our 
difficulties  with  the  sister  repubUc." 

However,  "with  one  amendment,"  suggests  the  Detroit  News, 
Senator  Ashurst's  bill  "might  be  acceptable  to  the  American 
people."  This  amendment  must  provide  for  no  purchase  unless 
the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  are  consulted  and  are  willing. 
The  News  sums  up  the  chief  advantages  which  the  United 
States  would  gain  with  the  proposed  territory: 

"It  is  undeveloped,  to  be  sure,  but  there  are  two  fair  cities, 
one  on  the  Pacific  side  and  one  on  the  Gulf  side,  the  latter  jthe 
center  of  a  considerable  fishing  industry  that  would  thrive  under 
proper  encouragement. 

"Another  reason  for  the  purchase  of  the  peninsula,  and  a  shce 
of  territory  to  the  east  of  the  apex  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  is 
that  the  United  States  should  control  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado 
River.  .  .  .  The  Imperial  Valley  is  threatened  in  time  of  freshets 
by  the  Colorado  River.  Within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States  we  can  guard  against  inundation  of  the  Imperial  Valley, 
but  in  Mexico  we  are  powerless,  and  there  lies  the  menace  to 
American  lives  and  property.  If  we  owned  the  Colorado  to  its 
mouth  Ave  could  and  would  take  steps  to  protect  our  valleys 
and  our  people." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Shall  it  be  a  Icagnie  of  peace  or  a  piece  of  a  league? — Washington  Herald. 

The  news  from  Poland  reads  a  good  deal  like  a  Sienkiewicz  novel. — 
Manchester  Union. 

A  SMALL  model  of  the  Lusitania  should  be  the  centerpiece  on  thp  green 
table. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

BoLSHEViKi  in  Russia  have  plenty  of  money — such  as  it  is.  They've 
captiu^ed  the  printing-presses. —  Washington  Herald. 

The  Sultan  says  Turkey's  participation  in  the  war  was  due  to  accident 
—it  accidentally  made  a  wrong  guess. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Having  jimked  the  Junkers,  Germany's  job  is  to  can  the  Spartacans. 
and  show  them  they  are  Spartacants. 
■ — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  President's  opposition  to  send- 
ing a  large  force  into  Russia  reminds 
us  of  what  we  have  been  doing  to 
clear  up  the  Mexican  situation. — 
Indianapolis  Star. 

Hindenbuhg,  writes  Correspondent 
Ijyons,  looks  tired  and  care  -  worn. 
Bvidently  the  "old  man  misses  the 
vacation  he  planned  to  take  in  Paris.' 
— Columbus  Citizen. 

The  -announcement  that  William 
,  Hohenzollern    has   just   received    from 

Gertdany.  two  hundred  bags  of  gold 
^indicates    that    he    also    was    a    piker 

when '.the  go.veriiment  loan-drives  were 

in 'progress.^ — Indianapolis  Star.  ■  ■ 

•  Senator  La  Follette  wants  to 
knoTC^why  American  soldiers  were  sent 
;  to -Russia.-  No  wonder  the  Senator's  in 
ithe;,d"ark  on  this  point  since  he  never 
Jknew  ..why-  'they  were  sent  to  France. 
i — Philadel'pliia  'North  American.  ~    "  '  ' 

,_-  -  Forty  letters  they  .  had  written-  to 
j heir. boy, in  .France  were  returned  im- 
;opened  to  his  Ohio  parents.  No  "doubt 
■  the'  Post-pflBce   Department  will  .  take 

pride  in  the  fact  that   the  letters  got 

l)ack  to  the  place  where  they  started. 

—  Toledo  Blade 


-Springfield 


The  Ijlockadc  of  New  York  did  not  occur  until  after  the  war.- 
Rcpublican. 

A  LOT  of  men  love  their  coimtry,  but  not  enough  to  let  it  own  the  rail- 
roads.— Columbus  Citizen. 

It  wiU  not  do  to  discharge  a  man  from  the  flghting-line  into  the  bread- 
line.— New  York  Evening  Sun. 

The  peace  table  has  begim^  on  the  soup  and  fish.     The  nut-cracking- 
will,  as  usual,  come  at  the  end. — Chicago  Tribune. 

After  getting  the  farms  for  the  soldiers,  the  next  job  will  be  to  get  the 
soldiers  for  the  farms.     This  is  not  1865. — Dululh  News-Tribune. 

Make  Paderewski  President  of  Poland,  so  that  the  Germans  will  have 

to  face  the  music. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Also  it  may  be  possible  that  a 
majority  of  the  Germans  consider  it 
cheaper  to  go  Bolshevik  than  to  pay 
an  indemnity. — Dallas  News. 

German  papers  say  that  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  the  "arch  enemy"  of 
Germany.  This  is  the  most  complete 
and  whoUy  satisfactory  eulogy  that 
lias  yet  been  uttered. — New  York 
Tribune. 

Edsel  Ford,  twenty-four-year-old 
son  of  Henry  Ford,  has  been  made 
president  of  the  Ford  Company  at  a 
salary  of  $150,000  a  year.  Which 
makes  one  more  Ford  tliat  got  there 
without  a  self-starter. — Franklin  Star. 

Who  was  the  inspired  idiot  who 
stopt  the  ladies'  bonfires?  The  Presi- 
dent draws  a  royalty  on  every  copy 
burned,  and  you'll  agree  that  a  Uttle 
extra  change  would  be  welcome  with 
so  many  royal  butlers  to  tip. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Goethe  Street  in  Chicago  has  long 
been  a  sensitive  spot  to  residents,  owing 
to  the  inabUity  of  street-car  conductors 
and  policemen  to  pronoimce  it.  On  this 
account  some  patriotic  resident  has 
suggested  that  the  name  be  changed  to 
Joffre  Street. — Kansas  City  Star. 


THE  NEW  GERMAN  WAR-SONG. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 


FOREIGN 


Ci'pv  1 1^,1 1  ted  by  the  Press  Illusti  atiii'^  Ser\tce. 

NO  NOTE  OP  REPENTANCE  IN  THIS  GREETING  TO  GERMANY'S  RETURNING  SOLDIERS. 
A  beflowered  train  of  Germany's  "undefeated"  troops  returning  to  tlie  Fatherland. 


SHALL   GERMANY  REPENT? 


WHETHER  GERMANY  SHALL  REPENT  .humbly 
or  brazen  the  matter  out  before  the  world  is  a  ques- 
tion that  puzzles  some  of  her  editors,  who  wonder 
whether  it  is  more  prudent  and  profitable  to  show  complete 
repentance  or  to  take  the  attitude  that  if  Germany  was  bad  in 
the  war,  all  the  world  was  just  as  bad,  too.  Consequently 
there  is  no  reason  why  Germany  should  be  any  more  contrite 
than  the  Allies  seem  to  be.  Penitence  is  unprofitable,  in  the 
view  of  Professor  Bonn,  of  Munich,  who  is  known  as  an  "expert" 
on  England  and  America,  and  he  says  fiatly  that  all  it  produces 
from  the  Allied  press  is  the  charge  that  the  Germans  are  cowards. 
The  Allied  press  is  right,  he  holds,  because  Germans  who  betray 
their  leaders  are  only  following  the  "by  no  means  edifying 
example  of  Wilhelm  IL,  who  is  now  trying  to  shift  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  his  policy  to  the  shoulders  of  his  most  faithful  servants." 
What  is  worse  about  a  German  display  of  repentance  is  that 
the  AUies  r^ard  it  as  "only  a  fresh  German  trick  intended  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  peace,"  and  it  is  urged  alcove  all 
that  Germany  strive  to  have  questions  of  guilt  submitted  to  an 
international  commission  which  will  not  only  pul>lish  docu- 
ments, but  examine  witnesses  from  every  country  on  oath.  The 
Frankfurter  Zeiduig  agrees  that  the  Germans  are  now  in  a  state 
of  undue  humility  and  are  all  too  ready  "to  recognize  the 
justice  of  enemy  accusations  which  they  would  formei'ly  have 
rejected  without  considering  them." 

Referring  to  the  "Commission  for  Investigation  of  the  Charges 
of  Violation  of  International  Law  in  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners 
of  War  in  Germany,"  which  was  launched  by  Herr  Erzberger, 
this  Frankfort  daily  points  out  that  it  is  an  elementary  require- 
ment of  justice  that  accusations  be  presented  before  a  judge 
and  that  guilt  shall  be  punished  or  innocence  j)ro\'(>d.  As 
a  practical  matter  in  the  discussion  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war,  therefore,  it  is  claimed,  Germany  should  be  able  to 
appear  with  evidence  that  has  been  subjected  to  llie  scrutiny 
of  strict  justice.  But  to  save  Germany  from  too  much  present 
"scrutiny,"  attention  is  called  to  wrongs  that  "may  have  been 
done "  to  prisoners  of  war  in  the  Allied  lands  as  well  as  in 
Germany.      It    sees   little   prospect  Ihat  the  Allies,  stirred  by 


'Germany's  example,  will  take  similar  action,  and  the  fear  is 
voiced  that  the  "victorious  pride  of  our  enemies  wiU  cling,  in 
this  sphere  as  in  others,  to  the  assertion  that  all  the  right  is  on 
their  side  and  all  the  wrong  on  ours."  True,  we  are  assured  that 
only  through  foolishness  or  malice  can  the  assertion  be  made 
that  the  handling  of  AUied  prisoners  in  Germany  to  the  number 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  could  have  proceeded  without  any 
mishap.  Here  and  there,  it  is  admitted,  much  has  been  done 
"which  was  not  inevitable  and  which  brings  credit  to  nobody." 
But,  on  the  whole,  Germany  "seriously  endeavored  to  make 
the  material  and  intellectual  life  of  the  prisoners  of  war  as 
tolerable  as  was  possible  in  the  circumstances." 

Another  phase  of  German  opinion  touches  on  the  painful 
duty  of  reparation.  Prof.  Julius  Wolff,  an  eminent  economist, 
writes  in  the  Berlin  T'ag  with  a  perfectly  straight  face  that  the 
world  will  soon  recognize  that  Germany  fought  a  preventive 
war,  fought  for  her  existence,  and  that  the  idea  of  vast  in- 
demnities is  fantastic  and  unjustifiable.  Whiningly  he  declares 
that  Germany  never  dreamed  of  imposing  on  France  such  an 
indemnity  as  the  Entente  contemplates.  It  will  be  news  to  the 
French  and  to  other  nations  outside  Germany  to  hear  from  him 
that  Bismarck  acted  with  great  clemency.  The  Iron  Chan- 
cellor's most  intimate  adviser,  we  are  told,  urged  him  to  demand 
eight  milliards  of  francs  when  he  was  demanding  only  six  and 
ultimately  contented  himself  with  five.  That  Germany  is 
verj'  sensitive  in  the  region  of  the  poeketbook  is  apparent  also 
from  the  protest  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  that  the  Entente 
must  not  touch  the  gold  reserve  of  the  Reichsbank,  because  this 
is  a  private,  not  a  state  bank.  This  daily  pleads  also  that 
Germany's  sources  of  wealth  shall  not  be  tapped,  and  is  con- 
vinced that  it  is  surely  in  the  interests  of  the  Entente  in  de- 
manding compensation  to  place  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
Germany's  resumption  of  her  business  and  commercial  relations 
in  the  world's  market.  This  plaintive  strain  shows  in  shar]) 
contrast  to  a  welcome  to  the  returning  troo])s  in  the  same 
Frankfort  newspaper,  ^\Titten  l)y  Wilhelm  Uhde,  an  author 
of  prominence,  from  whose  rhapsody  we  quote  as  follows: 

"You,  who  return   from    the  hell  of  blows,  your  homeland 
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greets  with  a  cry  that  reaches  far  into  the  enemies'  lands,  and 
welcomes  you  with  rich  treasure  of  brotherhood  and  lo^'e,  as  you 
tread  once  more  the  German  soil.  .  .  .  The  heart  of  the  German 
land  beats  to  yours  as  the  heart  of  a  mother  to  her  son  who  has 
been  far  from  the  hearth  and  has  passed  through  a  thousand 
dangers." 

While  German  editors  wince  at  the  idea  of  paying  indemnities 
and  bewail  the  fact  that  the  Germans  ''have  not  got  the  money 


Coiiyiiglit<'d  by  the  Press  Illustrating  Service. 

TRIUMPHAL  RETURN  OF  THE  DESPOILERS 

From  the  wrecked  cities  and  towns  of  France  and  Belgium  to  the  homeland,  where  "nothing  is  destroyed 
or  broken."  Yet  the  Alhes  are  begged  not  to  ask  any  large  indemnity  to  restore  their  waste  places. 
Here  we  see  German  troops  from  the  Western  Front  passing  through  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  trans- 
formed into  a  victory  arch  with  the  inscription,  "  Liberty  and  Peace."    All  Berlin  acclaimed  the  "  victors." 


to  pay  if  they  wished  to,"  such  writers  as  Mr.  Uhde  tell  the 
armies  that: 

"To  you  the  homeland  brings  again  all  that  once  you  had — 
nothing  is  destroyed  or  broken!  Here  are  the  mountains  and 
the  castles  and  the  bridges  over  the  streams;  the  mighty  cathe- 
drals and  the  little  white  churches  in  the  vineyards;  the  woods 
sung  by  poets,  the  little  cities  that  lie  peaceful  in  the  valleys. 
Still  stand  the  walls  on  which  at  eventide  the  young  people  sit, 
and  the  brooks  still  run  in  which  the  morning  buckets  dip. 
Soon  fall  softly  to  earth  the  great  restful  snowflakes,  and  old 
songs  rise  from  around  the  burning  wood  fire. 

"All  this  the  homeland  gives  you  back.  And  it  also  gi\es 
you  this:  the  song  in  the  quiet  lane,  the  wine  that  sparkles 
in  the  shining  glass,  the  peace  and  the  brooding  mood  of  the 
darkening  chamber,  the  heart-true  Yea,  and  the  fidehty  and 
the  dream  and  everything  that's  German. 

"Do  you  approach  with  creased  brow  and  drooping  mouth? 
Is  it  because  much  is  lost,  nothing  gained,  as  you  come  back 
with  empty  hands  and  no  hope?  Clear  your  brow,  take  thought ! 
Is  it  naught  to  you  that  the  homeland  is  untouched?  So  long 
as  you  fought  did  one  Frenchman  or  one  Englishman  tread 
German  soil?  If  so,  it  was  as  a  vanquished  prisoner.  We 
give  you  back  what  you  preserved  for  us. 

"As  from  the  grave  you  stride  forward,  worn  by  cold  and 
rain  and  scarred  by  the  strife.  You  come  from  the  heights  of 
heaven,  from  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Never  fought  men  as  you 
fought,  and  by  it  you  kept  undefiled  the  German  earth.  Your 
wounds  are  holy — we'U  tend  and  love  them." 


MOP^TENEGRO   DISAPPEARS 

A  PICTURESQUE  FIGURE  PASSES  from  the  poHtical 
stage  with  the  deposition  of  King  Nicholas  of  Monte- 
^  negro.  It  is,  says  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  a 
"pitiful  end  of  a  heroic  race."  The  Petrovich  dynasty  has 
ruled  in  Montenegro  for  244  j'ears,  a  race  of  warrior-priests, 
who,  when  all  the  surrounding  Balkan  countries  were  groaning 

under  the  yoke  of  the  Turk, 
preserved  Montenegro  free  and 
independent.  In  his  younger 
days  King  Nicholas  himself  was 
the  embodiment  of  chivalry,  and, 
tiU  the-  war  broke  out,  was  the 
patriarch  king  who  was  himseK 
in  person  the  lawgiver  and  the 
judge.  Unhappily,  while  Mon- 
tenegro was  heart  and  soul  in 
the  AUied  cause,  the  King  in- 
trigued, saj-  the  Montenegrins, 
with  Austria,  and  it  has  cost 
him  his  throne.  Writing  from 
Paris  to  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
Sir  Ai'thur  Evans,  a  great  Slav 
authority,  says: 

"Pending  the  constitution  of 
the  new  common  Government  at 
Belgrade,  fuU  sovereign  powers 
have  been  conferred  on  King 
Peter  of  Servia,  and  through  him 
on  the  Prince  Regent  Alexander. 
For  the  first  time,  therefore, 
there  is  one  executive  authority 
over  all  the  South-Slav  lands, 
including  Servia. 

"  It  is  officially  confirmed  from 
Belgrade  that  Montenegro,  too, 
has  come  in.  An  Assembly 
representing  the  old  members  of 
the  Montenegrin  Skupshtina, 
seventy  in  number,  with  the 
addition  of  eighty  new  members, 
has  met  at  Podgoritza,  the 
principal  Montenegrin  town,  and 
voted  unanimously  the  deposi- 
tion of  King  Nicholas  and  his 
dynasty. 

"Montenegro  at  the  same 
time  proclaims  union  with  SerA'ia 
and  the  other  Jugo-Slav  provinces  under  the  Karageorgevitch 
dynasty  and  under  a  single  national  council  and  Government.  A 
national  fete  was  held  throughout  Montenegro  and  Te  Deums 
sung  in  honor  of  the  event." 

In  an  interview  in  the  Paris  Matin  King  Nicholas  refuses  to 
beUeve  that  his  day  is  done.     He  says: 

"I  regard  what  has  been  published  about  my  deposition  as  a 
feeler.  If  any  meeting  took  place  at  Podgoritza — and,  so  far, 
I  have  not  had  the  slightest  intimation  of  it — it  can  only  have 
been  held  under  the  constraint  of  fixt  bayonets. 

"A  plebiscite,  however,  is  not  taken  by  armed  force,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  consider  whatever  may  have  taken  place 
over  there  as  of  no  importance. 

"My  dynasty  has  always  been  loved  and  obeyed.  It  has 
reigned  undisturbed  for  244  years.  I  have  reigned  myself  for 
sixty  years,  and  do  not  think  that  I  have  left  any  too  bad 
souvenirs." 

Commenting  on  the  news,  the  Manchester  Guardian  remarks: 

"The  Montenegi'ins  are  in  race  and  tongue  pure  Servians, 
and  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  union  of  Servia  and  Montenegro, 
and  now  of  all  the  other  Servian  lands,  into  a  single  state  was 
the  rival  ambitions  of  the  Montenegrin  and  Ser\aan  dynasties. 
All  the  other  Servian  lands  have  accepted  the  Servian  dynastj^ 
and  now  the  Montenegrin  ParUament  has  followed  suit  by 
deposing  the  Montenegrin  house.  That  this  conflict  should  have 
ended  in  favor  of  the  Servian  and  against  the  Montenegrin 
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house  is  explained  by  the  records  of  the  tA\  o  dynasties  during  this 
war.  The  Servian  King  and  Regent  held  out  resolutely,  won  a 
great  name  by  the  heroic  assistance  of  their  people,  and  crowned 
their  prestige  by  a  glorious  victory.  The  Alonteuegrin  King 
practically  offered  no  resistance  to  the  Austrians,  but  sur- 
rendered his  country  and  the  bulk  of  his  army.  From  that  time 
Montenegro  was  in  effect  out  of  the  war,  and  King  Nicholas 
tried  to  keep  a  foot  in  either  camp.  He  left  one  of  his  sous 
with  the  Austrians  and  was  constantlj'  intriguing  with  them. 
What  seemed  the  prudent  and  cautious  policy  has  gone  bank- 
rupt, and  the  heroic  policy  has  succeeded  completely.  So  the 
Montenegrin  Monarchy  has  to  disappear,  and  the  house  of 
Servia  becomes  the  symbol  of  the  unified  Southern-Slav  people." 


ARMISTICE   PROPAGANDA 

NEW  BRANDS  OF  PROPAGANDA  from  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  are  put  forth  to  meet  the  peace 
moods  of  the  public.  One  specialty  shown  by  many 
organs  of  the  German  press  is  the  claim  that  German  ijublic 
opinion,  both  before  and  after  the  armistice,  is  really  more 
closely  akin  to  the  mind  of  President  Wilson  than  is  the  public 
opinion  of  Allied  countries.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  certain 
journals  in  London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  Rome  have  given 
the  Germans  only  too  great  an  excuse  for  putting  forth  such 
a  palpable  travesty  of  the  real  facts,  says  The  New  Europe 
(London),  which  assures  us  that  the  partizans  of  complete 
victory  in  every  Allied  country  will  recognize  in  these  latest 
moves  b5^  the  German  i)ress  a  characteristic  endeavor  to  fish 
in  troubled  waters,  but  the  attempt  is  so  barefaced  that  it  is 
hardly  likely  to  succeed.  The  New  Europe  is  convinced  that  no 
German  influence  will  avail  to  breed  bad  blood  between  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  his  Allies,  and  proceeds: 

"We   observe,    however,    in    another   region   an   attempt    to 
influence  opinion  in  Allied  countries  in  favor  of  one  of  the  prin- 
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Fritz — "If  1  can  only  get  solid  with  her  1  stand  a  chanco  in  tliis 
peace  game."  —The  Passing  Show  (London). 

cipal  authors  of  tlu^  war.  Pr()j)agaii(lii  on  a  large  scale  is  now 
being  launcihed  by  Magyar  agents  in  Switz(>rland  and  also  in 
Allied  countries  with  the  intention  of  saving  something  of  the 
illegitimate  patrimony  of  the  now  defeated  Magyar  oligarcliy 
for  their  successors,  the  would-b(^  democratic  GoAernment  of 
Hungary.     A  great  flight  of  Magyar  journalists,  jjoliticians,  and 


publicists  has  already  descended  on  Switzerland,  and  b<>fore 
long  we  shall  see  an  outburst  of  Magyar  propaganda  in  Italian, 
French,  British,  and  American  jom-nals.  The  Alagyar  press 
itself  makes  no  secret  of  the  motive  which  underlies  this  ^•iolent 
effort  of  propaganda.  One  organ  has  already  informed  us  that 
the    articles    and    memoranda   written   by   Magyar    politicians 


THE   FLYING 


DUTCHMEN." 

— iTondon  Opinion. 


speaking  French,  English,  and  Italian  'will  be  circulated  among 
all  Entente  statesmen,  diplomatists,  members  of  Parliament, 
senators,  journalists,  and  labor  leaders.'" 

The  New  Europe  then  quotes  from  the  Budapest  Pesti  Hirlap 
as  follows: 

"In  the  three  coming  months  we  have  to  concentrate  all  our 
efforts  on  the  work  abroad;  no  matter  how  much  it  costs — 
whether  it  is  one  million  or  100,000  millions — it  is  worth  it. 
Every  article  written  in  French,  English,  or  Italian  will  save 
for  us  one  square  kilometer  of  Hungarian  territory.  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  a  clever  manager  to  spread  into  the  circles  of  our 
enemies  what  the  staff  of  A\Titers  will  prepare.  It  is  necessary 
to  send  into  every  foreign  country  with  Andrassy,  Apponyi, 
and  other  Magyar  statesmen  Magyar  Socialists  who  speak 
foreign  languages  fluently,  for  we  can  not  spare  Andrassy 
and  Apponyi  and  their  equals  when  there  is  a  question  of 
propaganda  in  foreign  countries." 

Forewarned  is  forearmed,  remarks  The  New  Europe  on  this 
paragraph,  and  reflects  that  we  have  no  sooner  defeated  the 
headstrong  Magyar  oligarchy,  whose  responsibility  for  the  war 
was  as  great  as  that  of  the  Kaiser  himself,  than  their  successors 
in  Budapest,  wearing  the  toga  of  a  democratic  republieanism, 
"reveal  themselves  apt  pupils  of  the  late  Count  Tisza."  We  are 
the  last  to  "give  even  the  Magyar  dog  a  bad  name,  and  therefore 
to  hang  him,"  avows  this  weekly,  but — 

"We  are  also  the  last  to  take  Magyar  professions  at  their 
face  value;  and  until  the  territorial  settlement  is  tirnily  laid 
down  on  a  basis  of  nationality,  Hberty,  and  justice  througliout 
Central  Euroi)e  we  must  watch  witli  a  j(>alous  eye  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Magyar  Govt>rnnient.  We  are  too  deeply 
committed  in  honor  to  our  Czecho-Slovak,  Roumanian,  and 
Southern-Slav  Allies  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  a 
l)ropaganda  which  openly  proclaims  its  intention  of  influencing 
Allied  opinion  in  an  illegitimate  fashion.  We  do  not  precisely 
know  what  the  Pesti  Ilirhip  means  by  saying  that  'every  article 
WT-itten  in  French,  English,  or  Italian  wiU  save  one  square 
kilometer  of  Hungarian  tcrrilory."  but  we  shn^wdly  susp<'ct  that 
the  Magyar  journal  thinks  that  ])ul)li('  oi)inion  in  London,  for 
instance,  is  so  gullible  that  it  can  be  misled  by  an  astute  proi)a- 
gandist.     There  was  a  tim(>  when  that  certainly  was  true;    we 
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hope  and  believe  that  it  is  now  past,  and  that  even  the  most 
sentimental  of  British  humanitarians  has  learned  enough 
during  the  war  to  enable  him  to  descry  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing."' 


GERMANY'S   "GIGANTIC   COMEDY" 

THERE  IS  NO  MORE  CHANCE  that  a  new  German 
republic  will  be  established  on  a  Socialist  basis  than 
that  Kaiserism  will  be  restored.  Socialism  is  talked 
of  in  a  tone  which  gives  it  to  be  understood  that  it  will  be  the 
controlling  factor  in  the  new  Government,  but  Socialism  and 
Kaiserism  both  will  be  excluded  by  those  who  will  in  aU  prob- 
ability rule  Germany  in  future.  Thus  writes  a  Rotterdam 
correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  who  bases  his 
dispatch  on  "authoritative  in- 
formation," and  teUs  us  what  is 
really  happening  in  Germany's 
internal  politics  is  the  "playing 
out  of  a  gigantic  comedy."  It 
is  a  mistake  to  beheve  that 
when  Kaiserism  was  overthrown 
the  German  revolution  meant  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  old 
social  order.  It  was  in  reality 
a  bourgeois  revolution,  and  the 
lever  which  brought  it  into 
action  was  in  no  sense  Social- 
ism. Some  months  before  the 
revolution  the  Army  had  become 
"democratic,"  that  is  to  say,  it 
was  in  opposition  to  the  old 
autocratic  system*  and  the  num- 
ber of  actual  Socialists  in  the 
Army  was  not  increased  in  the 
slightest  in  the  period  before  the 
coup  d'etat.     We  read  then: 

"Some  months  earUer  one  of 
the  chief  organizing  officials  of 
the  Center  party  assured  one  of 
my  informants,  on  the  ground 
of  a  recent  party  investigation 
throughout  the  country,  that 
after  the  war,  in  any  event,  the 
greater  part  of  the  electors 
would  support  a  democratic 
movement  directed  against  the 
old  system.  Already  the  Progres- 
sives, together  with  a  section  of 

the  National  Liberals,  were  trying  to  establish  a  so-called 
Democratic  party,  and  when  eventually  everything  was  thrown 
into  the  melting-pot  the  Center  metamorphosed  itself  into  the 
Free  German  People's  party,  its  present-day  title.  Then  came 
a  competitive  effort  of  the  Progressive  and  other  moderate 
elements,  comprising  largely  Progressives  and  capitalists,  who 
transformed  themselves  into  the  New  German  Democratic 
party. 

"  These  two  parties,  supported  to  a  great  extent  by  the  other 
bourgeois  groups,  are  fierce  opponents  of  Soldiers'  Councils  and 
all  similar  agitatory  bodies,  and  are  convinced,  undoubtedly 
rightly,  that  all  these  organizations,  evolved  in  the  early  days 
of  the  revolution,  will  soon  disappear  from  the  scene.  It  is 
important  to  realize  that  neither  the  new  democratized  Center 
nor  the  'Democratic  party'  wants  a  social  revolution,  tho  they 
are  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  a  republic.  Moreover, 
they  are  thoroughly  'German  National'  in  sentiment  and 
intention.  Now,  despite  all  the  noise  which  the  Socialists  are 
making,  those  who  are  in  the  closest  touch  with  feeling  through- 
out Germany  are  convinced  that  the  bourgeois  still  form  the 
preponderating  majority  of  the  electors." 

Ebert  and  other  members  of  the  Pro'visional  Government 
warn  their  followers  that  tho  they  hold  Socialistic  theories,  we 
are  told,  the  application  of  Socialism  must  be  postponed  to  a 
distant  future.     Therefore  many  people  can  and  wiU  vote  for 


the  Majority  Socialists,  who  at  heart  are  only  Republican  and 
even  Conservative.  If  the  Socialists  attain  a  majority  it  wiU 
mean  nothing  more  than  that  for  the  moment  a  collection  of 
people  of  all  political  beliefs  wiU  be  gathered  in  one  assembly, 
which  will  merely  bear  the  label  Social  Democratic.  The  real 
power  wiU  lie  in  the  bourgeois  group,  with  the  former  Center 
and  moderate  capitalists  and  Jews  as  the  strongest  parties. 
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POLISH  POGROMS  DENIED 

EPORTS    OF   ANTI -JEWISH   POGROMS   in   Poland 
are  attributed  to  anti-Polish  propaganda  of   "various 
suspicious  elements"  that  find  it  to  their  advantage,  we 
are  told  by  U Echo  de  Varsovie    ("Echo  of  Warsaw"),  a  Polish 

democratic  organ  which  is  pub- 
lished in  Geneva.  It  is  admitted 
that  in  parts  of  western  Gahcia 
there  have  been  anti-Jewish  dis- 
turbances, some  of  which  were 
due  to  economic  causes,  and 
others  in  eastern  Galieia,  at 
Peremysl  and  at  Lemberg,  which 
were  due  to  military  reasons.  As 
democrats  ' '  we  have  always  been 
declared  enemies  of  every  kind 
of  anti-Semitism,  and  we  have 
to  fear  no  reproach  in  this  mat- 
ter," L'Echo  de  Varsovie  avers, 
and  adds: 


PUTTING   IT   UP  TO   FOCH. 
Remove  the  bird's  talons  and  the  reace  will  be  lasting." 

— Campana  de  Gracia  (Barcelona). 


"That  is  why  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  recognize  the  existence 
in  Poland  of  an  anti  -  Semitic 
tendency,  which  is  to  be  traced 
to  sources  profound,  and,  before 
all  things,  economic — a  tendency 
which  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
study  thoroughly,  tho  that  can 
not  be  attempted  now.  That 
is  why,  without  denying  that 
anti-Semitism  may  have  been 
aroused  and  exploited  among 
us  by  certain  political  parties  for 
demagogic  purposes,  we  assert 
that  to-day  one  of  the  influences 
that  has  provoked  anti -Jewish 
disturbances  in  Galieia  is  the 
desperate  situation  of  a  popula- 
tion subject  to  famine — a  situa- 
tion for  which,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  the  Jewish  monopolists  are   responsible. 

"  The  return  from  the  front  of  a  soldiery,  demoraUzed  and 
famished,  has  provoked  the  population  of  certain  remote  vil- 
lages to  the  commission  of  excesses,  of  which  certain  not  too 
scrupulous  merchants  have  been  the  victims,  but  the  PoMsh 
people  are  not  to  blame  if  this  class  of  business  man  is  almost 
entirely  recruited  from  the  Jews.  In  eastern  Galieia,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  certain  number  of  Jews  have  made  common 
cause  with  the  Austrian  Ruthenians,  taking  the  field  against 
the  Poles  and  firing  treacherously  on  their  soldiers.  They  have 
only  suffered  the  fate  of  all  enemy  combatants.  Under  these 
conditions,  it  is  possible  that  some  innocent  Jews  have  paid 
for  the  guilty." 

As  for  the  numbers  and  descriptions  supplied  by  sb-called 
eye-witnesses,  we  are  told  that  these  have  been  invented  for  the 
propaganda  purposes  of  those  who  are  ill-disposed  toward 
Poland,  a  country  whose  doors  are  "wide  open  for  any  impartial 
inquiry."  The  record  of  the  members  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment formerly  belonging  to  the  Pohsh  democratic  parties,  as  well 
as  the  program  of  this  Government,  "guarantees  to  the  Jews  the 
most  complete  toleration,"  and  the  representatives  of  all  their 
organizations  have  at  Warsaw  been  "among  the  first  to  hail 
with  joy  the  opening  of  the  new  regime  in  Poland." 


WHY   CENTERS   OF  INDUSTRY? 


WHY  IS  PITTSBURG  a  "steel  town"?  Why  is  the 
Naugatuek  Valley,  in  Connecticut,  one  of  the  world's 
great  brass  centers?  Why  is  the  leather  business  in 
New  York  concentrated  in  "The  Swamp"?  The  answers  to 
such  questions  as  these  may  appear  simple,  but  they  are  not 
altogether  so,  says  Prof.  Malcolm  Keir,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  writing  in  The  Scientific  Monthly  (New  York, 
January).  Dr.  Keir,  who  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Industry 
in  the  University,  inquires  how  localization  starts  in  the  first 
place,  why  it  grows,  and  under  what  conditions  it  persists. 
He  fijids  various  causes,  which  may  act  separately  or  in  conjunc- 
tion, and  he  concludes  that  localization  is  a  persistent  feature  of 
industry.  It  has  its  disadvantages,  such  as  distance  from 
markets  and  the  creation  of  a  local  labor  class,  with  its  fostering 
of  labor  troubles;  but  they  are  outweighed  by  such  advantages 
as  ease  of  selling  and  buying,  security  of  jobs,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  utilizing  waste  products.     Writes  Dr.  Keir: 

"'PiU  Alley'  is  the  coUege  slang  for  a  certain  stately  elm- 
arched  street  lined  with  colonial  mansions.  The  name  'Pill 
Alley'  is  a  recognition  of  the  large  number  of  doctors  who  live 
along  that  one  avenue.  The  old  coUege  town  is  by  no  means  the 
only  place  that  shows  evidence  of  the  singular  tendency  for 
professional  men  to  hang  their  shingles  one  beside  the  other. 
Nor  is  this  peculiarity  confined  to  the  professions,  for  a  similar 
liking  for  the  neighborhood  of  their  rivals  is  shown  by  retailers, 
wholesalers,  and  even  by  manufacturers.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  collars  and  cuffs  made  in  the  United  States  come 
from  Troy,  New  York;  silver  plate  to  a  like  degree  is  manufac- 
tured at  Meriden,  Connecticut;  tanning  is  centered  at  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin;  and  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  is  the  home  of  silk-manu- 
facturing. So  the  story  goes;  a  large  number  of  the  great  and 
small  industries  of  the  United  States  are  not  scattered  broad- 
cast over  the  entire  country,  but  are  confined  to  one  narrow 
locality.  This  fact  is  contrary  to  what  common  sense  would 
seem  to  dictate,  for  apparently  a  business  would  be  most  as- 
sured of  success  where  it  had  no  competition  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  but  in  reality  industry  seems  to  thrive  best  where 
it  throngs  most.  It  is  worth  while,  then,  to  find  out  how  localiza- 
tion starts  and  grows,  and  what  advantages  it  offers." 

Some  localized  industries.  Dr.  Keir  goes  on  to  say,  have  started 
as  a  response  to  resources  either  in  raw  materials  and  power  or 
in  unsldlled  labor.  Others  originated  in  places  near  to  their 
market,  while  a  few,  by  virtue  of  a  monopoly,  were  permitted  the 
choice  of  a  strategic  location.  Some  are  family  affairs  and  na- 
turally stay  in  one  place  and  spread  around  it.  Prestige  often 
attracts  plants  to  the  successful  home  of  similar  ones  and  the 
advantages  of  cooperative  buying  and  selling  often  attract  like 
industries  to  a  center.  Dr.  Keir  gives  some  instances  of  the 
power  of  mere  chance  in  localization.     To  summarize : 

"Accident  has  been  responsible  for  the  feeble  beginning  of  now 
strongly  intrenched  industries  more  than  any  other  reason  we 
may  assign.  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  now  manufactures  over 
two-thirds  of  our  whips  because  one  irate  farmer,  incensed  by 
his  neighbors'  jjillage  of  his  willow  hedge  to  belabor  tlieir  horses, 
cut  the  willows  himself,  bound  them  with  twine,  and  sold  them 
to  the  erstwhile  plunderers.  The  position  of  Lynn  in  the  shoe 
industry,  the  center  of  a  circle  of  towns  manufacturing  a  fourth 
of  the  shoes  worn  in  the  United  States,  is  partly  due  to  llie  chance 
settlement  there  of  a  Welshman  named  Dagys,  the  most  sldlful 
shoemaker  in  the  colonies.  German  palatinates,  fleeing  to 
America,  but  skilled  in  the  art  of  knitting,  by  chance  found 
congenial  religious  refuge  in  Penn's  settlement  of  Philadolpliia. 
To-day,  as  a  result,  Philadelpliia  manufactures  more  hosiery 
than  any  other  place  in  the  country.  So  the  list  of  illustrations 
might  be  lengthened. 

"Many  industries  have  become  localized   because   they  are 


family  affairs,  and  the  family  has  remained  in  one  section  of 
the  country.  A  father  in  business  with  several  sons  often  es- 
tablishes those  sons  in  branch  plants  or  associated  lines,  which, 
growing  to  prominence  around  the  original  plant,  give  a  repu- 
tation to  the  locality  for  that  particular  business.  The  cotton 
industry  of  southeastern  New  England  has  always  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  names  of  Slater,  Borden,  Sprague,  or  Knight. 
In  colonial  America,  no  iron-making  project  was  said  to  be  com- 
plete unless  a  Leonard  was  in  control,  and  the  great  brass  in- 
dustry of  western  Connecticut  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  ScoviUe, 
Benedict,  and  Burnham  families." 

Localization  attracts  plants  for  the  utilization  of  waste  products. 
To  insure  plentiful  raw  material,  these  shops  must  be  where  there 
are  many  factories  creating  the  same  sort  of  waste.  For  the  fac- 
tories, the  presence  of  the  waste-using  shops  turns  a  liability  into 
an  asset.  An  instance  of  this  form  of  economy  may  be  wit- 
nessed. Dr.  Keir  says,  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.     He  writes: 

"The  largest  steel-mill  in  the  United  States,  at  Gary,  Indiana, 
has  its  complement  in  a  great  cement  plant  at  Buffington, 
Indiana.  The  cement  is  manufactured  from  the  slag  that  the 
steel-mills  throw  out. 

"Another  illustration  of  the  utilization  of  waste  is  seen  in 
New  York  City,  the  nation's  tailor-shop.  The  short  ends  of 
cloth  are  carried  to  the  cap-shops  that  are  usually  next  door  to 
clothing  factories. 

"Whenever  such  waste-using  plants  appear,  they  add  an  in- 
crement to  the  importance  of  a  locality  as  the  center  of  an  in- 
dustry; for  by  transforming  liabilities  into  assets,  and  turning 
costs  into  profits,  they  aid  in  the  defense  of  the  community 
against  the  onslaughts  of  outside  competition.  Hence  they 
augment  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  location  where  it  is 
already  rooted. 

"But  what  is  the  secret  for  the  success  of  plants  that  swarm 
into  one  place,  fiercely  competing  with  each  other  and  watching, 
hawklike,  for  each  advantage?  How  can  they  profit  in  such 
close  union? 

"One  of  the  principal  oustanding  facts  in  regard  to  localized 
industries  is  that,  almost  without  exception,  they  depend  upon 
highly  skilled  labor.  This  circumstance  helps  to  account  for 
the  paradoxical  prosperity  that  attaches  to  the  place  where  the 
large  number  of  plants  makes  trade  rivalry  most  vigorous. 

"An  adequate  supply  of  labor  especially  trained  for  the  work 
to  be  done  is  the  foremost  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  individual 
units  that  comprise  a  localized  industry.  If  one  plant  desires  to 
expand  it  can  draw  upon  the  reservoir  of  labor  already  created. 
All  the  factories  in  the  town  are  constantly  filling  this  reservoir, 
because  each  miU  is  a  training  school  for  the  others.  The  young 
boys  upon  leaving  school  follow  in  the  Steps  of  their  fathers. 
The  very  atmosphere  seems  charged  with  a  mysterious  power 
that  the  men  draw  upon  to  further  the  efficiency  of  their  labor,  a 
force  which  is  lost  in  a  city  whose  industries  are  largely  diversi- 
fied. The  whole  accumulation  of  skill  is  at  the  beck  of  the  firm 
which  needs  it,  and  in  an  industry  where  trained  men  are  re- 
quired its  value  is  beyond  estimate. 

"The  disadvantages  of  a  localized  industry,  namely,  the  dis- 
tance from  markets  for  raw  materials  and  finished  goods,  the 
strength  of  labor-unions,  the  multiplication  of  plants,  the  suf- 
fering in  hard  times,  and  the  creation  of  a  labor  class  are  out- 
weighed by  the  advantages.  The  ability  to  secure  the  right 
labor,  the  ease  of  selling  and  advantages  in  buying,  recommend 
to  an  employer  the  place  already  established  in  an  industry. 
On  the  part  of  the  employees,  security  of  jobs  and  opportunity 
for  organization  among  the  workers  are  strong  lures  toward  a 
center  recognized  for  a  particular  class  of  work.  Therefore 
an  industry  started  by  a  local  resource  or  by  accident  continues 
to  grow  in  one  spot  through  the  branching  of  new  plants  from 
old  ones,  through  new  concerns  organized  by  sons  or  superin- 
tendents, through  the  advancement  that  comes  by  subdivision 
of  i)roduct,  and  through  the  accumulation  of  small  factories  that 
make  use  of  waste  products.  Localization  is,  therefore,  a  per- 
sistent feature  of  industry." 
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PLAY-PRODUCTION  BY  PUSH-BUTTON 

How  THE  PRESSURE  of  electric  buttons  on  a  Uttle 
switchboard  runs  a  theater  employing  more  than  a 
thousand  persons  is  told  briefly  by  A.  M.  Jungmann  in 
an  article  contributed  to  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York, 
January).  The  theater  in  question  is  the  New  York  Hippodrome, 
and  its  thousand  servants  mo^^e  quietly  about  their  tasks.  No 
one  shouts  out  orders,  and  there  is  no  ""  back  talk."     All  that  hap- 


is  the  idea  of  immediate  obedience  ingrained  in  all  Hippodrome 
employees  that  a  signal  must  be  obeyed  no  matter  when  it  is 
received.  If  the  elephants  were  summoned  on  the  stage  at  an 
hour  when  the  elephant  man  knew  there  was  no  rehearsal,  he 
would  lose  no  time  in  marching  his  beasts  up  the  runway  and  on 
the  stage." 


By  courtesy  of  "  The  Popular  Science  Montlily."  New  York. 

RUNNING  THE  HIPPODROME  BY  PUSH-BUTTON. 

How  Director  Powers  controls  an  army  of  1,074  persons,  and  gives 
220  cues  dnrinf?  a  performance  lasting  174  minutes. 


pens  is  the  occasional  pressing  of  a  button  on  the  switchboard 
by  Clyde  W.  Powers,  the  stage  director.     Says  Mr.  Jtmgmann: 

"Every  time  Mr.  Powers  pushes  a  button  he  starts  something. 
When  the  orchestra  begins  to  play,  it  is  because  a  button  has  been 
prest.  Everything  you  see  done  is  done  in  response  to  a 
button  on  that  little  board.  Actors,  musicians,  property-men, 
carpenters,  electricians,  tailors,  animals,  all  obey  the  buttons. 
No  one  says  anything*.  One  thousand  and  seventy-four  persons 
help  make  your  evening  a  success  by  obeying  the  orders  of  these 
little  electric  buttons. 

"The  performance  lasts  just  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
minutes.  In  that  time  Air.  Powers  gives  two  hundred  and 
twenty  cues  by  pressing  the  buttons  on  his  switchboard.  If 
£.n  electric  light  bulb  is  not  lighted,  no  one  shouts  for  the  elec- 
tricians; Mr.  Powers  communicates  the  need  of  a  new  light  by 
pressing  a  button. 

"Each  act  is  carefully  timed.  So  many  minutes  must  be 
allowed  for  a  certain  actor  to  do  his  part,  so  many  seconds  for 
another.  Mr.  Powers  counts  the  minutes  and  the  seconds  as  a 
miser  counts  his  gold — nothing  escapes  him.  In.  a  sense,  the 
audience  is  timed  too,  for  favorite  actors  are  permitted  a  few 
seconds  beyond  the  time  for  their  acts  in  order  to  receive  the 
applause  of  the  audience.  After  a  show  has  been  on  a  few  days, 
the  time  the  big  hits  require  for  applause  is  definitely  set,  and  no 
actor  may  bow  more  bows  than  can  be  made  in  that  time. 

"Suppose  this  efficient  little  switchboard  were  to  get  out  of 
order,  what  then?  There  is  a  telephone,  and,  if  that  fails,  a 
speaking-tube  is  ready  to  carry  the  orders  that  direct  the  show. 
But,  so  far,  the  little  switchboard  has  never  failed. 

"The  same  system  is  used  in  rehearsals.  At  no  time  is  shout- 
ing or  confusion  permitted  behind  the  scenes.     So  thoroughly 


"BEEHIVE"    CONDITIONS   IN   EUROPE 

WHEN  WE  SAY  that  a  countrv  is  "one  great  bee- 
hive," we  usually  mean  that  everybody  is  busy.  In  a 
different  sense,  the  after-war  conditions  in  Europe 
are  likened  by  Dr.  Reynold  A.  Spaeth,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, to  those  that  obtain  in  the  world  of  bees.  Dr.  Spaeth 
means  that,  just  as  we  see  the  work  in  a  hive  done  by  modified 
females,  so  an  abnormally  large  number  of  women  in  Europe 
will  now  be  obliged  to  give  up  marriage  and  motherhood  and 
devote  themselves  to  ph.Ysical  labor.  The  reason  is  that  there 
will  not  be  enough  men  for  them — the  toll  of  the  battle-field 
has  been  too  heavy.  Dr.  Spaeth  writes  in  Good  'Health  (Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  January)  on  "War  and  Progress  of  the  Race," 
in  the  Department  of  Eugenics,  which  he  conducts.  He  believes 
that  while  labor  conditions  in  Europe,  with  regard  to  sex,  are 
tending  toward  those  obtaining  among  some  of  the  social  insects, 
the  United  States  is  not  to  share  these  conditions,  as  our  losses 
from  the  war  have  been  so  much  less,  proportionately.  Says 
Dr.  Spaeth: 

"It  sounds  fantastic,  but  it  is  a  veritable  possibility  that  the 
reorganization  in  European  communities  after  the  war  may  be 
along  Unes  strongly  suggestive  of  the  organization  of  social 
insects.  If  we  look  into  conditions  more  closely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  proportion  of  the  sexes,  we  shall  see  a  real  sig- 
nificance in  the  analogy. 

"The  general  policy  of  conscripted  armies  has  leveled  off  the 
European  male  population  numerically  .without  any  serious 
class-discrimination.  Since  women  have  not  in  general  ap- 
peared in  action  on  the  field  of  battle,  their  numbers  have  not 
been  materially  reduced.  The  proportion  of  the  sexes  has  thus 
been  considerably  altered  by  the  war.  .  .  .  The  total  number 
of  married  women  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  reduction 
in  men;  and  the  number  of  w^omen  who  enter  industrial  fields, 
who  carry  on  the  work  formerly  done  by  men,  will  be  increased. 
The  war  has  also  had  a  far-reaching  psychological  effect  upon 
the  men  who  have  been  to  the  front.  Even  those  who  have  not 
suffered  actual  physical  injury  can  not  be  expected  to  return  to 
the  prosaic  routine  of  their  daily  tasks  -wdth  the  old  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  They  are  certain  to  feel  that .  the  biggest  job 
of  their  lives  is  behind  them.  The  severely  crippled  and  blind 
and  shell-shocked,  in  spite  of  their  occupational  reeducation, 
constitute  an  obvious  biu-den  to  society  when  viewed  from  the 
broad  aspect  of  race  progress.  .  .  .  The  physical  and  psycho- 
logical capacity  for  work  has  thus  been  seriously  reduced  among 
European  males.  A  change  in  the  distribution  of  labor  between 
the  sexes  is  therefore  ine\atable  in  Europe.  .  .  .  The  general 
tendency  toward  an  increasing  social  and  eugenic  importance 
of  women  is  unmistakable.  While  we  do  not  wish  to  give  the 
.  impression  that  we  actuallj^  expect  to  see  the  position  of  Eiu"o- 
pean  men  approximate  that  of  the  drones  in  a  beehive,  never- 
theless we  believe  that  European  society  is  at  present  facing 
a  condition  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  transitional  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  social  insects  described  above. 

"The  American  .social  organization,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  far  less  directly  influenced  by  the  war.  .  .  .  Our  casualties, 
while  heavy,  are  relatively  small  in  proportion  to  our  popu- 
lation. ...  The  value  of  personal  hygiene  and  of  sanitary 
environmental  conditions  has  been  imprest  upon  literally 
millions  of  individuals  to  a  degree  impossible  under  peace 
conditions 

"America  was  not  alone  in  extending  to  its  men  the  benefits 
of  instruction  in  personal  hygiene,  of  expert  medical  care  for 
those  men  who  needed  treatment  for  curable  physical  dis- 
abilities and  of  all  the  other  physical  advantages  which  are 
readily  discernible  in  the  camp  routine.  But  in  America  alone, 
and  simply  by  the  good  fortune  that  the  war  ended  so  soon 
for  us,  are  the  experiences  and  education  gained  by  the  recruits 
in  the  training-camps  going  to  be  brought  back  with  them.  For 
the  greater  proportion  of  our  soldiers  the  'scars  of  war'  consist 
simply  in  physical  improvement  due  to  their  camp- training." 
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ANOTHER   REASON   WHY  THE   GERMANS   QUIT. 

One  of  the  pontoon  l)ridges  built  across  the  Meuse  in  record  time  by  United  States  Army  engineers. 


ARMY  BRIDGE-BUILDING  SPEED 

SWINGING  a  floating  military  bridge  across  with  the  aid 
of  the  current — a  method  proposed  in  an  article  quoted 
recently  in  The  Digest — would  not  be  much  more  rapid 
than  the  accepted  army  methods,  thinks  Capt.  Willard  See,  of 
the  United  States  Engineer  Corps,  who  writes  to  us  from 
headquarters  at  Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Virginia.     He  says: 

"In  the  most  rapid  method  of  pontoon-bridge  construction, 
that  called  by  'The  Pontoon  Manual '  'by  successive  pontoons,' 
no  assembling  is  done  on  the  bank.  The  material  is  quickly 
unloaded  from  special  wagons  and  arranged  systematically  and 
conveniently  on  the  bank.  The  wagons  carrying  the  pontoon 
boats  themselves  are  backed  into  the  water  and  the  boats 
floated  off  the  wagons.  Starting  from  this  stage,  I  have  several 
times  held  a  stop-watch  on  a  section  of  one  hundred  men  engaged 
in  this  drill  for  comparative  and  competitive  records  in  the  train-^ 
ing  of  our  engineering  troops.  Let  me  say  that  the  speed  records 
speak  for  our  pontoon  equipment,  which  has  undergone  much 
study  but  little  change  since  the  Civil  War;  for  these  records 
have  been  made  by  groups  seldom  having  more  preliminary  in- 
struction than  a  half-day  on  boat-drill  and  the  various  lashings, 
and,  perhaps,  going  through  the  drill  slowly  once  or  twice. 
AH  this,  including  the  speed  test,  will  often  be  done  in  the 
same  day. 

"One  group  of  student  officers  who  had  never  gone  through 
the  slow  construction  process  were  called  upon  to  'hang  up'  a 
record.  Of  course,  they  had  received  instruction  on  the  lashings 
and  the  handling  of  the  boats.  Each  man  knew  what  he  was  to 
do,  but  the  section  had  never  before  constructed  the  bridge. 
The  section  was  lined  up  on  shore,  at  attention,  awaiting  orders. 
From  the  time  that  that  all-inclusive  command,  'Construct  the 
bridge,'  was  given  until  the  bridge,  spanning  a  river  225  feet 
wide,  was  clear  and  ready  for  the  heaviest  mobile  army  traffic, 
exactly  nineteen  minutes  and  ten  seconds  had  elapsed.  Better 
time  has  been  made,  but  this  record  more  clearly  speaks  for  the 
equipment  because  of  the  little  previous  instruction  the  men  had 
received.  The  record,  as  far  as  1  have  be(>n  abk;  to  ascertain 
for  a  bridge  of  this  length,  was  made  at  Camj)  A.  A.  Humphreys, 
Va.,  by  a  company  from  the  Engineer  Officers'  Training  School. 
The  time  was  fourte(^n  minutc^s  and  fifty-three  seconds.  Every 
.  battalion  of  engineer  troops  training  at  this  camp  has  con- 
structed this  bridge  under  nineteen  minutes  and  dismantled 
it  in  less  than  fourte(m. 

"Mr.  Gillette  probably  points  with  pride  to  the  'drawbridge' 
feature  of  his  bridge.  A  pontoon  bridge  built  by  the  'successive- 
pontoon'  method  does  not  contain  this  feature,  but,  as  I  haxo 


said  before,  the  army  pontoon-bridge  equipment  is  very  flexible 
in  its  pm"poses  to  fulfil  almost  any  conditions  imposed  upon  a 
temporary  bridge.  A  removable  section  of  any  desired  unit 
length  and  at  any  desired  point  can  be  built  into  the  bridge 
without  additional  equipment.  Small  sections  can  be  built 
and  used  as  rafts  for  transporting  troops  or  material.  Small 
sections  can  be  assembled  some  distance  up-stream  from  the 
proposed  site,  floated  down,  and  lashed  together  into  a  single 
unit  spanning  the  entire  river.  This  method  is  called  'build- 
ing by  parts,'  and  is  often  used  when  the  site  is  under  enemy 
fire. 

"The  method,  'by  conversion,'  resulting  in  a  bridge  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Gillette,  is  the  least  used  because  it  is  the  slowest 
method  and  has  little  advantage  other  than  that  the  material 
does  not  have  to  be  carried  so  far  in  the  process  of  construction. 
The  bridge,  when  constructed  'by  conversion,'  is  usually  built 
along  the  shore  by  the  'successive-pontoon  method,'  and  then, 
with  the  aid  of  the  current,  is  swung  into  place.  It  is  not  so 
desirable  as  the  bridge  with  a  small  '  draw '  section  built  into  it, 
because  of  its  extreme  bulkiness  and  consequent  slowness  of 
movement,  even  with  the  'flying-ferry'  principle  to  help  it. 
A  much  longer  bridge  must  be  built  to  contain  the  feature  he 
desires  by  his  method,  for  the  bridge  would  have  to  be  built 
across  the  river  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  in  order 
that  the  current  would  furnish  the  motive  power  to  connect  the 
shores." 


SCIENTIFIC  VALUE  OF  LEISURE— It  was  said  by  Helm- 
holtz,  on  his  seventieth  birthday,  according  to  Dr.  Graham  Lusk, 
in  an  address  printed  in  Science  (New  York,  December  27),  that 
a  great  idea  had  never  come  to  him  when  he  was  at  his  desk, 
nor  when  he  was  tired,  nor  after  taking  a  glass  of  wine,  but 
usually  when  he  was  walking  in  the  garden  musing  of  other 
things.     Dr.  Lusk  goes  on: 

"The  scientist  must  have  leisure  to  think  over  the  problems 
which  offer  and  he  must  have  a  certain  discrimination  in  order 
to  distinguish  between  the  things  which  are  worth  doing  and 
those  which  are  not.  To  do  this  requires  a  certain  delay  in 
action  in  order  that  plans  may  be  matured.  The  individual  who 
can  not  be  happy  unless  he  is  at  work  at  full  i)ower  all  lh(>  time 
is  much  less  likely  to  accomplish  successful  scientific  work  than 
he  who  will  not  commence  a  research  until  he  has  satisfied  him 
self  that  it  is  worth  doing.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  es- 
sential qualification  of  scientific  life  is  frequently  regarded  with 
scorn  by  the  busy  practitioner  of  medicine,  who  gives  himself 
no  time  either  for  thought  or  study." 
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HOW   DID   GERMANY   "PUT   IT   OVER"? 

MUCH  OF  GER:MAXY'S  title  to  scientific  primacy 
maj-  not  have  stood  the  test  of  close  investigation,  l)ut 
she  certainly  "put  it  over" — at  least  so  thinks  Dr.  P. 
G.  Nutting,  who  contributes  a  leading  article  on  the  subject  to 
Science  (New  York,  December  20).  How  did  she  do  it?  Whence 
came  the  prestige  that  she  undoulHedly  won,  whether  by  fair 
means  or  foul?  It  may  be  for  our  advantage.  Dr.  Nutting  thinks, 
to  study  this  question  a  little,  and  he  concludes  that,  leaving  out 
of  account  Germany's  unscrupulous  methods  and  imjustifiable 
claims,  she  did  some  things  that  are  well  worth  our  imitation. 
She  may  have  adopted  the  discoveries  and  methods  of  others, 
but  she  also  welcomed  foreign  technical  men  and  gave  them 
abundant  facilities  for  working  out  their  ideas.  She  developed 
methods  of  mobilizing  her  industrial  resources,  such  as  perhaps 
no  other  nation  has  ever  equaled.     Says  Dr.  Nutting: 

"In  short,  Germany's  scientific  and  industrial  prestige  was  due 
chiefly  to  a  better  mobilization  of  forces,  freer  publication,  better 
opportunities  for  research,  to  ideas  and  talent  imported  from 
other  countries,  and  plenty  of  push  and  pride  in  achievement. 
What  we  need  in  America  is  a  better  mobilization  all  along  the 
line.  We  possess  plenty  of  talent,  as  a  rule  not  well  directed 
nor  given  much  encouragement.  We  have  plenty  of  universities 
and  industrial  research  laboratories  of  the  highest  grade,  operat- 
ing as  uncoordinated  individual  units  with  very  little  team-work 
to  achieve  large  ends.  We  have  many  strong  scientific  and 
technical  organizations,  each  holding  regular  meetings  and  sup- 
porting one  or  more  journals.  These  organizations,  like  our 
universities,  are  strongly  individualistic  and  exhibit  very  little 
team-work  or  cooperation  to  achieve  broad  purposes.  Science 
is  only  just  beginning  to  be  poi>ular  in  our  schools  and  in  the 
pubUc  press;  we  need  to  advertise  and  popularize  not  only  scien- 
tific and  technical  work,  but  especially  deep,  broad,  fundamental 
principles  in  every  line  of  effort.  Finally,  and  most  important 
of  aU,  we  need  vastly  increased  effort  in  lining  up  to  our  jiossi- 
bihties.  In  habitual  effort  the  Teutons  excelled  us  by  at  least 
thirty  per  cent,  and  at  least  equalized  their  deficiency  in  orig- 
inality. We  might  easily  double  our  stress  of  achievement 
without  detriment  to  om'selves. 

"For  some  of  these  problems  in  securing  our  prestige  and  inde- 
pendence through  achievement,  we  have  no  solutions  to  offer;  for 
others  the  solutions  are  obvious.  Our  Government  has  already 
made  a  tremendous  stride  in  the  promotion  of  national  welfare  by 
drafting  om*  young  men  and  sending  them  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties for  their  higher  mental,  physical,  and  moral  training.  If  con- 
tinued, this  policy  should  yield  a  plentiful  supply  of  well-selected 
material  for  om*  higher  scientific,  professional,  technical,  and  ad- 
ministrative positions,  imbued  with  proper  habits  and  principles. 

"In  the  mobilization  of  our  man-power  already  developed, 
much  could  be  accomplished  by  our  jgreat  engineering  and  scien- 
tific societies  if  but  given  a  freer  hand  in  directing  affairs  affect- 
ing national  welfare  and  in  working  out  broad,  fundamental 
j)roblems.  They  are  already  providing  fairly  well  for  the  develop- 
ment and  publication  of  scientific  and  technical  literature  and 
could  imdoubtedly  take  care  of  this  and  of  the  writing  and  pub- 
lication of  reference-liooks.  Many  very  valuable  ]>ieces  of  work 
have  been  done  by  individuals  and  committees  for  their  organiza- 
tions which  would  never  have  been  undertaken  by  the  individual 
alone.  The  societies  mentioned  stand  between  our  great 
educational  institutions  and  the  national  welfare,  which  is  the 
objective  of  higher  education,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  that  the^,- 
are  gaining  in  influence  in  both. 

"The  popularizing  of  organized  knowledge  and  fundamental 
truths  and  vital  principles  of  all  kinds  lies  with  our  individuals 
of  accomplishment  and  refined  judgment.  Let  these  be  given 
every  possible  encouragement  and  inducement  to  pass  on  their 
knowledge  to  those  less  favored  and  less  advanced. 

"Finally,  the  increase  of  our  total  output  all  along  the  line 
through  greater  incentives  to  achievement  can  only  come  from 
the  habitual  emphasizing  of  those  factors  in  productive  achieve- 
ment which  every  individual  recognizes  in  himself.  Whenever 
the  question  of  whether  to  undertake  or  not  to  undertake  arises, 
let  us  put  ourselves  under  contract  to  produce  certain  results. 
To  many  of  us  the  strife  to  increase  our  income  or  to  secure  the 
praise  and  respect  of  others  is  a  powerful  factor.  If  we  live  up 
to  but  fifty  per  cent,  of  our  possibilities  we  shall  at  least  double 
our  effective  output,  and  as  a  nation,  state,  or  individual  command 
the  respect  of  others." 


HOUSE-BUILDING   BY   WHOLESALE 

STANDARDIZATION  IN  EVERYTHING  seems  to  be 
the  fashion  to-day.  Processes  and  methods  are  worked 
out  so  as  to  make  possible  the  employment  of  cheap  labor; 
costs  are  cut  by  duplication,  and  industries  are  being  placed  upon 
a  more  efficient  and  lower  cost  basis.  Where  does  the  building 
industry  stand  in  its  relation  tp  this  tendency,  asks  the  writer 
of  an  article  in  The  Building  Age  (New  York,  December). 
Architects  and  builders  are  developing  the  standardized  house. 
By  duplication  of  design  they  hope  to  cut  costs  in  half.  This 
writer  attempts  to  follow  the  tendency  out  in  detail  and  see  how 
its  logical  development  wiU  affect  the  trade  if  carried  to  the 
utmost  possible  specialization.     He  says: 

"First,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  designs  and  plans  are  being 
duplicated  continuously;  an  undoubted  waste  is  present  in  this 
duplication  of  architectural  efforts  in  the  redesigning  of  the  same 
house  over  and  over  again.  Many  architects,  indeed,  will  build 
several  times  from  the  same  plans,  each  time  charging  the  client 
the  full  percentage. 

"The  plan-foundry  steps  in  at  this  point  and  effects  economies 
to  a  great  degree  by  the  ehmination  of  this  duphcation.  The 
mail-order  house  goes  further  and  effects  a  saving  by  manu- 
facturing these  houses  in  quantities,  thus  obtaining  the  econom- 
ical advantages  of  quantity  production.  Whether  this  is  at 
present  done  efficiently  or  not  is  an  open  question.  I  have  met 
more  than  one  builder  who  has  told  me  that  his  labor  expe- 
riences with  ready-cut  houses  have  shown  him  that  the  extra 
time  involved  in  sorting  out  and  gathering  together  the  mate- 
rials, following  of  codes  in  framing,  etc.,  more  than  offsets  any 
labor  advantages  effected  by  quantity  production. 

"This  fault,  and  it  is  a  big  one,  may  well  be  solved  in  future 
years  by  an  extension  of  corporation  or  mail-order  activities  to 
the  actual  erection  of  the  house,  as  well  as  a  selling  of  the  ma- 
terials. By  establishing  branch  construction  offices  and  ma- 
terial yards  in  various  centers  it  would  be  possible  not  only 
to  effect  the  saving  coincident  with  quantity  production,  but 
also  to  effect  the  greater  saving  that  goes  wdth  quantity  as- 
sembling or  erection. 

"By  standardizing  designs,  by  standardizing  the  shaping  of 
the  materials  entering  into  these  designs,  and  by  further  stand- 
ardizing the  erection  or  assembhng  of  the  materials,  undoubted 
great  economies  could  be  effected 

"With  standardization  there  will  probably  develop  a  ten- 
denc,y  for  more  stable  fashions  in  house  designs.  In  many 
localities  the  house  of  ten,  or  even  five,  years  ago  is  out  of  date 
and  thrown  in  the  discard  by  the  fashionably  inclined." 

Is  this  standardization  a  good  thing  for  the  trade,  the  writer 
goes  on  to  inquire.  If  carried  to  its  extreme,  it  will  tend,  he 
asserts,  to  eliminate  architects,  builders,  and  dealers  as  inde- 
pendent workers.  Instead,  these  men  will  be  employed  by  large 
corporations.  Fly-by-night  contractors  and  impractical  archi- 
tects will  tend  to  disappear  and  the  benefits  of  quantity  produc- 
tion become  wide-spread.     He  goes  on: 

"Is  architecture  as  an  individualistic  expression  of  the  owner, 
then,  not  worth  while?  An  architect  writes  in  a  lumber  paper: 
'Architecture,  as  I  know  it,  is  a  luxury.  I  burn  the  midnight 
bulb  to  help  make  it  so  for  my  wealthy  clients.' 

"The  architect  who  makes  mere  ornate  beauty  his  aim  in 
order  to  please  a  wealthy  client  is  an  architectural  degen- 
erate. Beautiful  architecture  often  means  a  compromise  between 
mere  beauty  and  practical  convenience,  yet  the  two  are  not 
inseparable ■ 

"Strongly,  indeed,  do  I  feel  that  architecture  and  building,  as 
separate  professions,  will  never  disappear  in  spite  of  standardiza- 
tion tendencies.  The  man  who  can  afford  to  buy,  not  rent,  a 
house  has  certain  definite  ideas  that  he  wants  for  the  personal 
convenience  of  himself  and  his  wife.  If  he  can  afford  it,  he  will 
pay  extra  for  those  conveniences.  Again,  just  as  many  a  custom- 
made  suit  is  rivaled  in  fit  and  material  by  a  ready-made  suit, 
but  bought  in  spite  of  the  higher  price  because  of  the  greater  dis- 
tinction of  its  possession,  just  so  wiU  the  individually  designed 
house  retain  much  of  its  popularity. 

"It  is  no  use  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  growing  tendency  to. 
first,  standardizing  plans  and  designs;  secondly,  to  standardizing 
structural  shapes;  and  thirdly,  to  the  standardization  of  methods 
of  erection. 
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"By  realizing  and  iinderstanding  fully  theso  tendencies  of 
to-day  it  is  possible  for  us  to  so  shape  these  tendencies  as  to 
make  them  more  useful  than  would  otherwise  be  possible,  and 
yet  to  maintain  our  own  business  individuality  by  catering  to 
the  class  which  can  never  be  satisfied  by  standardization." 


PLANK  RAILROADS  FOR  LUMBER  TRUCKS 

How  HEAVILY  LOADED  MOTOR-TRUCKS  have 
been  bringing  out  spruce  for  airplanes  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  over  unstable  soils  and  through  mountain- 
ous country,  is  related  by  a  contributor  to  The  Engineering  News- 
Record  (New  York,  December  26).  This  was  effected,  we  are 
told,  by  the  construction  of  specially  designed  plank  roads,  of 
which  the  most  interesting  were 
built  like  a  railway,  with  a  line  of 
planks  for  the  wheels  on  each  side, 
and  guards  on  the  inside  of  each 
line  to  keep  the  wheels  from  run- 
ning off.  High  efficiency  and  a 
low  cost  of  maintenance  for  the 
trucks  are  reported,  according  to 
the  editor  of  the  magazine  named 
above,  despite  heavy  grades  and 
overloads.     We  read: 

"Plank  roads  constructed  at 
moderate  cost  made  it  feasible  to 
get  motor-trucks  into  many  of  the 
thinly  scattered  stands  of  spruce 
along  the  north  Pacific  coast,  and 
without  the  motor-truck  or  some 
other  form  of  mobile  and  quick 
transportation  spruce  from  these 
forests  could  not  have  been 
brought  out  at  the  rate  required 
by  the  Government's  Spruce  Pro- 
duction Division.  Thus,  plank 
roads  suddenly  became  of  greater 
importance,  perhaps,  than  ever 
before,  and  various  improvements 
in  design  and  construction  were 
developed.  It  is  notable  that, 
contrary  to  the  usual  practise 
on  temporary  roads,  accurate 
location  surveys  with  transit  were 
made  under  the  direction  of  an 
engineer.  This  has  been  particu- 
larly worth  while,  because  of  its  effect  in  decreasing  first  cost  and 
maintenance  of  the  planked  surface.  A  great  decrease  in  tire  wear 
on  plank  roads,  as  compared  with  gravel  surfaces,  is  also  reported. 

"Two  types  of  construction  are  used  on  the.se  roads.  In  one 
the  planks  are  placed  crosswise,  while  the  other  calls  for  longi- 
tudinal planking  and  is  known  as  the  'fore-and-aft'  type.  For 
the  former  type  eight-foot  plank  were  used  at  first,  supported 
on  stringers  placed  under  the  lines  that  the  wheel  treads  would 
follow.  This  did  not  allow  much  margin  of  safety,  so  ten-foot 
planking  was  tried.  On  this  wider  road-bed,  however,  the  drivers 
did  not  keep  over  the  stringers,  and  this  greatly  increased  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  roads.  To  overcome  this,  the  standard 
width  was  again  i)laced  at  eight  feet  for  tangents  and  the  'fore- 
and-aft'  design  was  improved  and  used  on  all  grades  less  than 
four  per  cent.  Where  grades  are  steeper  cross  i)lanking  is  con- 
sidered necessary,  to  avoid  slipping  in  wet  weather. 

"What  is  considered  a  great  improvement  in  the  'fore-and-aft' 
construction  was  effected  by  putting  guard-rails  in  the  center 
at  the  inner  edges  of  the  plank  tracks,  where  they  could  be  cross- 
braced.  This  is  found  to  constitute  a  very  safe  type  of  con- 
struction, strong  and  stable,  which  does  not  require  as  many 
plank  as  the  crosswise  type.  The  guard-rails  must  not  extend 
more  than  six  inches  above  the  plank,  so  that  tliey  will  clear  the 
brake  rims  of  the  trucks.  The  turnouts  are  ])ut  in  every  five 
hundred  feet  on  tangents,  and  on  all  curves  which  do  not  admit 
of  a  clear  view  to  the  next  turn. 

"Motor-trucks  have  been  used  both  in  the  eonstnietion  work 
and  in  the  actual  delivery  of  spruce  logs  from  regions  where  the 
spruce  stand  is  light,  and  arc  reported  to  hav(>  proved  very 
effective." 


THE   POWER   OF   WORDS 

THE  ABILITY  OF  BIG  WORDS  to  inspire  respect, 
when  the  same  idea  exprest  in  ordinary  terms  would 
fail  to  impress  the  hearer,  has  often  been  noted.  A 
writer  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
(Chicago,  December  28)  notes  that  this  seems  to  be  well  under- 
stood by  the  exploiters  of  nostrums — whether  for  physicians' 
prescription  or  for  direct  consumption  by  the  public.  This 
thought  is  inspired,  he  says,  by  reading  the  label  of  a  proprietary 
brand  of  clay  poultice  which  informs  the  world  that  the  base  of 
this  marvel  is  "composed  of  the  finest  anhydrous  and  levigated 
argillaceous  mineral."     He  goes  on: 

"It  would  be  fatal,  commercially  speaking  of  com'se,  to  tell 
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ALMOST  A  RAILROAD  FOR  LUMBER  TRUCKS. 

The  "  fore-and-aft "  plank  road,  witli  well-bracecl  guard-rails  in  the  center. 


the  public  what  it  could,  but  jn'obably  will  not,  easily  find  out 
by  looking  in  the  dictionary,  that  this  specimen  of  exuberant 
verbosity  simply  means  that  the  base  of  the  product  is  nothing 
more  miraculous  than  dried  and  finely  powdered  clay.  But 
how  much  more  sonorous,  how  much  more  awe-inspiring,  how 
much  more  suggestive  of  incantations  and  the  witch-caldron: 
'anhydrous  and  levigated  argillaceous  mineral.'  One  can  not 
help  feeling  that  'ProfessQr'  Samuels,  the  shrewd  and  genial 
quack  who  disi)ensed  a  pinch  each  of  salt  and  sugar  in  hydrant 
water  {$3  for  2  ounces),  made  a  mistake  in  not  taking  the  public 
into  his  confidence  ('patent-medicinally'  speaking)  by  telling 
them  the  composition  of  his  panacea.  With  i)erfect  truth  ho 
might  have  said,  for  instance: 

"'My  prei)aration  is  composed  of  minimal  quantities  of  a 
member  of  the  disaccharid  carbohydrates,  derived  from  tho 
hexoses  and  capable  of  yielding  two  hexose  molecules  by  hydrol- 
ysis, having  as  a  general  formula  C12HV2O11,  and  crystallizing  in 
monoclinic  prisms,  together  with  an  interesting  chemical  com- 
bination of  natrium  and  chlorin,  which,  in  its  natural  state,  forms 
anhydrous,  cubical,  or  octahedral  white  crystals.  Tlu^se  aro 
dissolved  in  a  colorless,  limpid  fiuid  compounded  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen.' 

"Thus  might  Samuels,  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  note-book  of  tho 
clay-poultice  exi)loiters,  have  avoided  the  charge  that  In*  was 
iinwilling  to  let  the  public  know  what  he  was  selling.  He  might , 
conceivably,  have  imjirest  physicians  of  a  certain  tyjK*!  A 
seeming  fiankness  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  advertising  'patent 
medicines';  does  not  the  public  know  full  well  that  \hv  baso 
of  the  wonder-working  poultic(>  is  'anhydrous  and  levigated 
argillaceous  mineral'?    What  more  can  it  ask?" 
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THEATRICAL  PROGRAM,  distributed  to  the 
spectators  of  the  drama  beforehand  to  enable 
them  the  better  to  comprehend  it,"  is  the  sardonic 
characterization  which  a  French  critic  applies  to  the  Illustrirte 
Zeitung^s    astonishing    issue    of    October    31,    which    appeared 
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VERLAG  J.J.WEBER  ♦  LEIPZIG 


THE   CRYPTIC  COVER. 

Showing  the  design   on   the  Illustrirte  Zeitung  (Leipzig),  with  the 
motto:  "Hold  Fast  or  Go  Under." 


just  before  the  German  collapse.  Writing  in  the  Paris  Illus- 
tration, the  French  commentator  turns  the  leaves  of  the  famous 
German  periodical  Avith  wonder  and  amazement.  "Everything 
in  the  number  is  revelatory,"  he  exclaims.  "For  the  first  time 
since  the  creation  of  the  first  war-issue — this  is  Kriegsnummer 
222 — the  journal  has  cast  aside  its  military  uniform  .  .  .  that 
bellicose  suit  of  armor  which  served  it  for  a  cover."  No  longer 
does  it  flaunt  "aggressive  symbols,"  nor  display  "menacing 
decorations,  its  pointed  guns,  panoplies  of  arms,  smoking  torches, 
cathedrals  m  ruins,  bombs,  grenades,  torpedoes,  and  imperial 
monograms."  The  paper  even  abandons  its  "metallic  color, 
those  reflections  of  bronze  and  steel  which  gave  to  each  issue 
the  character  of  a  weapon  or  a  projectile,  and  revealed  a  propa- 
ganda rather  forged  than  written."  Instead  the  cover  is  white, 
"white. as  the  flag  whose  folds  were  to  be  given  to  the  breeze  the 
following  week,"  and  its  adornment  was  a  strange  design  in 
which  the  writer  tries  to  divine  a  meaning: 

"LTnder  a  funereal  palm  lies  a  corpse  with  shriveled  hands. 
Father  Time  has  let  fall  his  bloody  scythe  across  the  body 
and  his  hour-glass  lies  overturned  at  its  feet.     And  one  beholds 


a  dove,  bearing  in  its  beak  an  olive-branch  of  the  loveliest  green, 
spreading  its  wings  and  flying  toward  the  heavens.  This 
singular  picture  is  surrounded  by  an  inscription  in  fat  letters: 
Hold  Fast  or  Go  Under! 

"This  inscription  does  not  clearly  indicate  the  meaning  of  this 
allegorical  composition.  What  did  the  artist  mean  to  suggest? 
This  overturned  hour-glass,  this  scythe  whose  blade  runs  athwart 
the  field  of  visioji  and  separates  the  superposed  symbols  of 
war  and  peace,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  times  have  changed, 
that  the  hour  of  bloody  sacrifice  is  past,  and  that,  thanks  to  the 
heroes  who  have  been  immolated,  the  era  of  peace  is  about  to 
open. 

"Or  did  the  artist  mean,  on  the  contrary,  by  setting  these  two 
images  opposite  each  other,  to  cry  aloud  to  his  compatriots: 
'The  choice  of  these  two  destinies  is  yours.  Hold  fast,  and  thus 
enter  into  a  beneficent  peace,  or  else  become  like  unto  this 
corpse  which  the  scythe  of  Saturn  has  but  now  cut  down'?  .  .  . 
The  thought  remains  obscure,  but  the  deAdce  plainly  indicates  the 
abdication  of  every  pi'oud  illusion.  Germany  avows  that  she  is 
menaced  with  death  and  has  no  longer  any  ambition  further  than 
to  collect  her  forces  for  a  desperate  resistance.  Her  sole  ideal  is 
to  cling  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice  to  avoid  rolling  into  the 
abyss. 

"The  whole  number  confirms  this  impression.  It  is  a  tre- 
mendous clamor  of  alarm,  a  piercing  cry  of  anguish.  'The 
Fatherland  is  in  danger!'  A  bitter  pessimism  is  revealed  in 
every  drawing  and  every  article.  The  tone  is  so  lugubrious,  so 
strongly  disabused,  so  funereal,  that  at  first  one  is  astonished 
that  the  censorship  shoidd  have  authorized  such  public  lamen- 
tations. And  then  one  begins  to  comprehend,  little  by  little, 
that  this  display  of  sorrows  indicates,  perhaps,  a  secret  desire 
to  galvanize  into  new  life  the  weakened  national  sentiment. 
The  picture  is  darkened  and  the  tragic  descriptions  are  multiplied 
in  order  to  cause  a  desperate  rebound  of  the  deadened  patriotism. 
'Unless  you  hold  fast  the  Allies  wiU  come  among  you;  they  will 
bring  with  them  fire  and  blood,  they  wtH  massacre  women, 
children,  and  old  men,  they  will  burn  your  cities  and  lay  waste 
your  fields,  they  will  ruin  j^ou,  starve  you,  and  enslave  you. 
Behold  these  frightful  pictures,  look  upon  the  river  of  blood 
which  is  about  to  drown  you;  gaze — supreme  humiliation! — 
upon  the  ferocious  African  troops  armed  with  whips  who  will 
drive  before  them  the  miserable  herd  of  German  workmen.  All 
this  is  what  you  may  expect  to-morrow  if  you  give  way  to 
your  lassitude!'" 

Such  is  the  language  seen  by  the  French  interpreter  in  this 
semiofficial  review;  and  he  thinks  it  "betrays  the  mortal 
anxiety  of  the  governing  classes  with  respect  to  the  morale  of 
the  country.  The  German  people  seems  to  have  become  a 
demoralized  child  who  must  be  threatened  with  the  giant  Fee- 
fa-fum  in  order  to  rouse  him  from  his  discouragement  and 
Ijrostration."  The  despair  is  so  great  that  this  desperate  prop- 
aganda reaches  the  most  puerile  degree  of  hyperbole,  some  of 
which  are  reprodticed  and  interpreted: 

"Poor  Germania  is  menaced  indeed  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Ogre.  If  she  casts  a  glance  upon  these  sinister  pictures  she  might 
cry  out  like  one  of  the  heroes  of  French  comedy,  'But  I'm  not 
going  to  die  yet!'  And  few  illusions  are  left  her,  in  fact,  as  to 
the  fate  which  awaits  her.  Here  is  a  nightmare  vision:  The 
German  people  is  represented  bj^  a  naked  man  with  contorted 
features  and  contracted  muscles  stri-ving  desperately  to  rise  from 
the  ground  while  a  gigantic  and  monstrous  foot,  that  of  the 
Allies,  crushes  his  neck  deep  into  the  mud!  Again,  here  is  the 
god  Mars  with  ferocious  ■visage,  darkening  the  entire  heavens 
with  his  gesture  of  death,  looming  above  the  innocent  Bavarian 
or  Saxon  villagers,  peacefully  at  work  in  their  fields,  and  putting 
the  torch  to  their  dwellings.  Further  on  is  a  crew  of  German 
workmen,  driven  by  whips  on  their  way  to  reconstruct  the 
sacked  villages  of  Belgium  and  northern  France.  In  another 
place  are  seen  prisoners  of  war  who  have  been  brutally  treated 
by  colonial  troops  and  are  on  their  way  to  die  \\Tetchedly  in  a 
Swiss    sanatorium!     The    decorations    of    the    pages    are    men 
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weighted  with  chains  and  women  in  tears,  and  they  have  even 
sought  out  in  the  Leipzig  Museum  a  picture  by  Hubert  Herkomer 
representing  a  tribe  of  emigrants  groveling  in  a  barracks,  in  the 
midst  of  their  dogs  and  their  brats,  in  order  to  mark  it  with  the 
legend,  'See  the  fate  they  hope  for  us!'" 

The  text  of  the  article,  we  are  told,  strikes  the  same  note: 
"Have  a  fear  of  the  savage  fury  of  the  invaders!  The  colored 
troops  will  try  to  exterminate  us  all!  Germany  will  be  blotted 
from  the  roll  of  nations.  They  wish  to  annihilate  us.  Our 
commerce  will  never  be  revived!  England  has  sworn  to  destroy 
us."  And  then  there  are  touching  elegies:  "Poor  Germany! 
Thy  genius  must  not  disappear  from  the  earth.  That  would 
be  too  cruel  a  loss  for  the  human  race.  For  we  are  the  most 
religious,  the  most  upright,  the  most  just,  and  most  cultivated 
nation  of  Europe.  We  have  founded  our  policies  upon  justice. 
Our  defeat  would  be  a  great  misfortune  for  humanity.  But 
it  is  our  hope  that  mind  will  triumph  over  matter!  .  .  ."  More 
than  this: 

"The  workmen,  too,  are  told  that  the  defeat  of  Germany 
would  mean  an  end  to  the  great  schemes  of  social  progress  which 
have  their  welfare  in  view!  The  peasants  are  told  that  defeat 
means  famine  and  disease.  Petty  clerks  are  reminded  that  it 
will  mean  too  high  a  cost  of  living.  Merchants  and  industrials 
are  warned  that  it  means  the  ruin  of  their  business.  ...  In  short, 
an  effort  is  made  to  find  a  sensitive  point  in  each  category  of 
patriots. 

"And  the  haunting  fear  of  invasion  and  forced  expiation  is 
found  again  in  a  tale  by  Hans  Natoneek,  in  which  we  are  shown 
a  good  citizen  of  Frankfort  having  a  horrible  dream:  the  Allies 
crossing  the  Rhine  in  three  places ;  the  Cologne  Cathedral  bom- 
barded and  half  in  ruins;  Essen  evacuated  and  all  lines  of  com- 
munication cut — the  poor  wretch  gasping  with  horror  at  the 
martyrdom  of  his  country  until  he  awakes  and  finds  it  only  a 
'nightmare ! 

"Finally,  a  characteristic  document  puts  a  final  touch  to 
the  psychologic  value  of  this  number.  It  is  a  composition  by 
Walther  Hammer,  reproduced  on  the  first  page  and  representing 
a  crowd  gathered  in  a  square.  It  is  night;  the  sky  is  threaten- 
ing; the  houses  are  dark.  An  arc  light  throws  its  harsh  rays 
upon  the  close-prest  heads  and  shoulders  of  the  throng.  Here 
are  workmen,  women  of  the  people,  mourners,  disarmed  soldiers, 
melancholy  wounded  men,  forlorn  and  wretched  old  men.  They 
are  drinking  in  the  words  of  a  sort  of  popular  tribune,  an  orator  of 
the  streets,  mounted  upon  a  post  and  holding  out  his  arm  with  a 
'tragic  air;  the  wind  flutters  his  long  hair  (it  is  intended  to  in- 
dicate that  he  is  an  intellectual;  his  head  is  not  shorn  a  la  the 
Prussians!)  and  flaps  the  tails  of  his  coat. 

"And  he  cries  out,  'The  fate  of  Germany  is  in  the  hands  of 
all  of  us!'  There  is  no  longer  any  question  of  protection  by  the 
good  old  German  god,  by  the  genius  of  the  Emperor,  by  the 
talent  of  Hindenburg,  by  th?  invincibility  of  the  German  sword! 
We  behold  no  triumphant  officer  (for  the  first  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  perhaps,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  single 
portrait  of  any  military  chief  in  this  number!) — there  are  no 
arms  and  no  dazzling  uniforms  to  be  seen.  The  army  is  repre- 
sented only  by  its  victims,  wounded  men  with  bandaged  heads, 
'oont  with  grief!  The  whole  stormy  composition  is  treated  in  a 
tone  of  terror  and  of  menace:  it  is  truly  the  wind  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment!" 

To  any  one  who  knows  the  character  and  manner  of  such  a 
publication  as  the  Illustririe  Zeiiung,  observes  the  P'rench  writer, 
a  number  like  this  is  a  rarely  eloquent  document.  Shatteringly 
abrupt  is  the  descent  from  the  periodical's  former  bellicose  alti- 
tudes to  the  depths  of  despair  revealed  in  this  issue  of  October  81 : 

"It  is  consecrated  to  the  downfall  of  militarism  in  a  deceived 
and  wasted  people.  The  men  r(>sp()nsi})le  for  its  mak(vup  last 
month  had  alrc^ady  declared  the  failure  of  the  Kaiser  and  his 
General  Staff.  They  have  visibly  escaped  from  the  power  of  their 
former  lords,  for  they  no  longer  seek  to  protect  the  self-esteem 
of  llie  latter.  Perhaps  they  were  already  fr(>e(l  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  military  censor!  .  .  .  One  asks  hims(>lf,  in  fact,  how  an 
officer  could  have  dared  to  authorize  this  vision  of  a  hopeless 
Germany  who  has  lost  faith  in  her  idols  and  is  seeking  to  rear 
the  structure  of  the  national  safety  upon  purely  <"i\il  bases! 
What  sorry  reading  for  the  Junkers!  .  .  .  This  highly  instructive 
number  should  be  kei)t  and  compared  with  those  that  appeared 
in  the  periodj  of  success." 


MR.  ROOSEVELT  IN   LITERATURE 

IITERATURE  HAS  BEEN  THE  LURE  of  two  of  our 
recent  Presidents,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  one  of  them 
— *  outranks  the  other  in  the  number  of  his  published  works, 
if  the  variety  of  his  labors  as  a  statesman  falls  below  the  achieve- 
ments of  Mr.  Wilson.  The  Syracuse  Herald  points  to  thirty  works 
"worthy  of  the  attention  of  discriminating  readers  "  in  the  bibU- 


GERMAN  VIEW  OF  GERMANY'S  PLIGHT. 

Crushed  by  the  heel  of  Britain,  wliile   the  French  cock  alongside 
crows,  the  German  people  struggles  up  from  the  earth. 


ogi-aphy  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  the  New  York  Tiuies  thinks  "few 
men  deserving  so  well  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  be  characterized 
as  men  of  action  have  written  as  much  as  he,  and  still  fewer  of 
them  have  written  as  well — with  as  much  both  of  lucidity  and 
elegance,  as  much  of  fervor  and  of  ob\'ious  pleasure  in  the 
sedentary  art."  The  wide  field  of  his  work,  "for  one  engaged 
in  doing  the  things  that  provide  material  for  others  to  write 
about,"  also  seems  "amazing"  to  this  survej^or.  As  it  was 
hard  to  tell  "what  were  his  vocations  and  what  his  avocations," 
so  this  writer  is  equally  j)uzzled  "whether  it  was  as  a  historian, 
a  statesman,  or  a  naturalist  that  Roosevelt  the  writer  found  his 
most  congenial  and  grateful  domain."  The  writer  ventures  a 
surmise: 

"Probably  there  will  be  no  final  verdict  on  that  question,  but 
several,  each  reached  through  the  personal  taste  or  preference 
of  the  judges.  Yet  it  is  at  least  the  safest,  or  least  dangerous, 
propiiecy  to  say  that  of  all  the  Colonel's  many  books  his  in- 
numerable magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  those  d(>voted  to 
what  used  to  be  called  natural  history — to  his  observations  of, 
and  adventures  among,  animals,  birds,  and  fishes — most  luvirly 
api)roached  to  perfection  in  style  and  content,  will  hve  longest, 
and  have  in  the  future  the  most  numerous  and  most  appreciative 
readers. 

"Colonel  Roosevelt  would  not  have  claimed — indeed,  he 
expressly  disclaimed — the  making  of  any  notable  additions  to 
the  stock  of  kno\vl(>dgeiii  this  branch  of  scienc(\  but  he  v.as  able 
to  put  on  paper  and  to  make  others  feel  the  interest  felt  by 
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himself  in  tlie  wHd  creatures  of  the  earth.  None  could  tell  a 
hunting  story  better  than  he,  and  if  he  lacked  the  touch  of 
mysticism  and  poetry  so  highly  valued  by  the  devotees  of  W.  H. 
Hudson,  he  did  not  lack  the  realism  which  some  can  not  find  in 
Hudson's  work  and  miss  to  such  an  extent  that  they  do  not 
admire  the  ex- Argentinian  at  all." 

Before  entering  upon  a  wider  survey  of  Mr.  Roose\'elt's 
■RTiting,  the  SjTacuse  Herald  pays  a  compliment  to  his  style, 
shomng  how  it  was  "marked  by  a  vigorous  driving  power, 
by  clarity  of  statement,  and  at  times  by  a  dogmatic  assertive- 
ness  which  seemed  in  nearly 
eA^ery  case  to  fit  his  theme.  In 
not  a  few  passages,  particularly 
in  his  works  on  adventure  and 
exploration,  he  rose  to  lofty 
heights  of  eloquence;  but  as  a 
rule  he  took  no  pains  to  veneer 
his  writings  with  rhetorical  pol- 
ish." Thence  it  turns  to  some 
more  detailed  consideration: 


"His  earliest  published  vol- 
ume was  his  '  History  of  the  War 
of  1812,'  issued  in  1882,  when 
he  was  only  twenty-four;  and 
three  years  later  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  '  Hunting  Trips  of 
a  Ranchman,'  wherein  he  made 
his  initial  literary  study  of  a 
subject  which  was  to  him  always 
full  of  fascinating  interest  and 
on  which  he  was  qualified  by 
experience  and  intimate  obser- 
vation j,to  write  with  real  au- 
thority.      In    his    subsequent 

volumes,  'The  Winning  of  the  West,'  which  was  in  some  respects 
the  most  notable  of  his  literary  productions,  he  elaborated  the 
results  of  his  personal  inquiries  and  exhaustive  reading  in  a 
wonderfully  vi^ad  and  enlightening  i^icture  of  Western  life  and 
evolution.  Supplementing  and  diversifying  these  re\aews  of 
Western  development,  adventure,  and  enterprise  was  an  appeal- 
ing series  of  volumes  from  his  pen  setting  forth  his  experiences 
as  a  huntsman  and  a  student  of  wild  life  in  Africa  and  in  our 
own  trans-Rockian  States  and  former  Territories. 

"Roosevelt  wrote  three  biographies,  with  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
Gouverneur  Moms,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  as  his  respective 
themes.  Cromwell's  career  evidently  captivated  him  in  the 
same  way  and  for  the  same  general  reason  as  it ,  captivated 
Thomas  Carlyle — by  its  apotheosis  of  force  and  daring.  The 
two  American  statesmen  whose  records  he  discust  were  as 
dissimilar  in  character  as  they  were  far  removed  in  time  and 
habitat;  yet  it  was  a  tribute  to  Roosevelt's  versatility  and  to  the 
broad  sweep  of  his  reminiscent  interest  that  he  surveyed  their 
life  stories  with  equal  skill.  Benton  was  a  perfect  flower  of  the 
nascent  civilization  of  the  Southwestern  frontier  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  alone  explains  why 
Roosevelt  found  in  him  a  congenial  object  of  analysis.  One  is 
inclined  to  wonder,  however,  why  he  selected  Benton  for  his 
biography  instead  of  Benton's  political  chief  for  many  years, 
Andrew  Jackson,  who  in  some  of  his  salient  characteristics  was 
more  nearly  Roosevelt's  prototype  than  any  other  of  the  Presi- 
dents. One  can  account  for  it  only  on  the  ground  that  Benton's 
later  career,  when  he  blossomed  into  a  determined  obstructionist 
of  the  extension  of  slavery,  turned  the  balance  in  his  favor  as 
against  Jackson,  in  the  mind  of  the  author. 

"The  books  that  bear  Theodore  Roosevelt's  name  on  the 
frontispiece,  respectable  tho  they  are  in  number  and  superior  in 
quality,  constitute  but  a  minor  proportion  of  his  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  our  time.  His  mental  industry  was  as  pro- 
digious as  the  variety  of  topics  that  engaged  his  attention.  He 
surpassed  all  the  Presidents  in  the  volume  of  his  writings  for  the 
newspaper  and  periodical  press,  at  least  after  his  entrance  into 
the  White  House;  and  no  essayist  or  literary  contributor  of  any 
official  or  unofficial  station  has  excelled  what  may  be  called  his 
diversification  of  subjects  thus  discust,  ranging  from  a  fas- 
cinating study  of  the  bird  migrants  that  visit  the  White  House 
grounds  in  the  course  of  a  year  to  a  profound  treatise  on  early 
Gaelic  literature." 

As  a  phrase-maker  Mr.  Roosevelt  furnished  much  quotable 


matter,  and  whether  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  anthology  of 
"literary  gems"  the  future  will  decide.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
throws  out  a  scoop-net  and  gathers  in  a  goodly  squirming  catch, 
including  "pussy-foot,"  "weasel  words,"  several  variations  of 
"falsifier,"  "the  short  and  ugly  word,"  "fifty-fifty  allegiance," 
"rubber-stamp  Congress,"  "speak  softly,  but  carry  a  big  stick," 
"the  square  deal,"  "malefactors  of  great  wealth,"  "Perdiearis 
alive,  or  Raisuli  dead,"  "the  strenuous  life,"  "my  hat's  in  the 
ring,"  "mollycoddle,"  "pussyfooter,"  "bully,"  "Ananias  club," 
"deelighted,"    "muckraker,"     "we    fought    at    Armageddon," 

"an  out-patient  of  Bedlam," 
"Mr.  Two-Face,"  "every  re- 
form movement  has  a  fringe  of 
lunacy,"  "predatory  wealth." 


AS   THE    GERMANS   COME   TO   SEE   WAR. 

AVliile    tlie   menace  of    the  war-god   blackens    the   s'cy,   they   plead 

for   tlie   protection   of  their  fields   and   firesides.      So   their  leading 

iUu.strated  paper  pictures  them. 


ARE   MUSICIANS 
CRANKS  ? 


H 


AVE  YOU  EVER  had 
occasion  to  call  a  mu- 
sician "a  crank"? 
Perhaps  you  can  aid  one  of 
our  musical  journals  in  its  in- 
quiry why  these  indispensable 
members  of  our  society  are  so 
termed  by  those  outside  their 
class.  It  was  Savage  Landor, 
Ave  believe,  who  once  paid 
them  the  compliment  of  de- 
claring they  had  "the  brain  of 
a  rabbit  and  the  heart  of  a 
lizzard" — a  snarl  that,  they  would  retort,  qualifies  him  for  the 
description  accorded  them.  The  Musical  Courier  (New  York) 
thinks  "  the  fault  lies  in  the  art  of  music  itself,  Avhich  is  so  ex- 
clusive that  it  does  not  lead  the  mind  to  the  study  of  science, 
literature,  history,  or  life  in  general."  It  is  contended  by  this 
Avriter  that  "so  far  as  music  is  concerned,  it  could  exist  in  a 
world  of  its  own,  where  there  was  nothing  but  music";  and  we 
leave  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  physicist  Avho  AviU  think 
perhaps  that  he  has  sometime  had  to  be  consulted  before  music 
AA'as  brought  to  its  present  stage  of  deA^elopment.  Also  to  the 
mathematician,  who  might  claim  a  hand  in  BeethoAen's  sym- 
phonies; to  say  nothing  of  Strauss,  Avho  might  find  himself,  by 
this  means,  shut  up  in  a  vacuum*  The  AATiter  supposes  he 
makes  his  point  by  asserting  that  the  painter  "could  not  paint 
a  picture  of  any  interest  or  A^alue  without  going  outside  the  art 
of  painting  for  a  subject.  .The  writer  of  prose  or  poetry  must  go 
still  further  afield  for  his  subject-matter.  .  .  .  The  art  of  literature 
is  more  reflective,  whereas  the  painter's  art  is  more  one  of  per- 
ception than  reflection,  and  the  musical  art  is  one  of  feeling." 
If  the  Avriter  does  not  always  reason  impeccably,  he  at  least  knows 
his  musician  from  a  human  standpoint,  and  his  analysis  may 
awaken  sympathy  for  a  somewhat  maligned  if  also  much- 
belauded  member  of  society: 

"There  is  no  particular  reason  why  a  musician  should  be  more 
of  a  crank  than  a  poet  or  a  painter  is.  Perhaps  he  is  not.  We 
happen  to  meet  more  musicians  than  poets;  that  is  all.  We  are 
told  that  musicians  are  cranks  because  we  are  supposed  to  set 
the  erring  feet  of  cranks  on  the  track  of  propriety  again. 

"The  musician  must  be  a  man  of  fine  and  sensitiA'e  feeling. 
He  should  be  a  man  of  temperament  with  a  good  nerA'ous  system. 
If  he  has  not  these  qualities,  he  Avill  not  be  a  musician  of  eminence 
even  tho  he  has  the  brain  of  a  DarAvin  and  the  knoAvledge  of  a 
Humboldt.  In  addition  to  being  a  man  of  nerA^ous  sensibility, 
he  must  spend  many  hours,  days,  and  years  in  acquiring  the 
mastery  of  an  art  that  is  extremely  exclusive  and  which  does  not 
broaden  his  knowledge  of  the  world  outside  of  music. 

"Being  thus  by  nature  and  by  training  segregated  from  the 
aA'erage  man,  the  average  man  calls  the  musician  a  crank — 
which,   of  course,  is  a  compliment  in  one  sense.     For  if  the 
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musician  was  not  different  from  the  ordinary  man  in  some  ways, 
he  would  be  only  an  ordinary,  unpoetic,  unmusical,  unemotional 
man  himself,  in  which  case  he  would  be  a  poor  musician. 

"But  we  do  not  intend  to  defend  crankiness  as  a  quality  to 
be  desired  for  its  own  sake.  We  are  prepared  to  excuse  the 
crankiness  that  sometimes  results  from  supersensitiveness,  pro- 
vided the  crankiness  goes  along  with  high  artistic  merit.  We 
think  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  musicians  are  too  narrow 
in  their  sympathies  and  need  a  better  general  education  and 
knowledge  of  business.  The  musician  has  to  deal  with  the  busi- 
ness manager  as  business  man.  He  has  to  appear  before  the 
manager  as  an  amateur  in  the  manager's  art,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  manager  exclaims, 
'What  a  set  of  cranks  these 
musicians  are!'  How  would 
the  manager  appear  if  he  had 
to  go  into  the  orchestra  or 
on  the  stage  with  a  musical 
instrument? 

"Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  musicians  are  engaged  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
music  and  giving  their  best 
services  for  the  money  paid 
them  by  the  management,  the 
management  now  and  then 
calls  the  musicians  cranks  be- 
cause they  attach  so  much 
importance  to  their  musical 
performances." 

The  writer  will  admit  "no 
distinction"  per  se  in  being  a 
musician  or  a  banker  or  a  doc- 
tor or  a  politician.  ' '  Too  many 
musical  cranks  firmly  believe 
that  there  is  a  special  halo  for 
the  man  called  to  make  music," 
he  says,  but  "the  great  art  is 
to  be  good  at  the  chosen  art 
or  trade."     Yes — 

"Beethoven  was  a  crank  if 
ever  there  was  one.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  he  was  also 
an  excellent  musician,  tho  the 
musicianship  ,  was  not  the 
crankiness.  Is  that  point 
clear?  When  he  threw  eggs 
at  the  cook  he  was  a  crank. 
What  was  he  when  he  com- 
posed his  symphonies? 

"Wagner   was   a   crank — of 
course  he  was!     He  talked  in-' 
cessantly   about    himself    and 
wrote  about  '  I '  and  '  me '  and 
'my'    all    the    time.     No   one 

would  have  put  up  with  him  if  he  had  not  written  his  great 
works  of  genius,  which  are  not  cranky,  except  in  being  above 
and  beyond  all  other  musical  works  for  the  theater. 

"Gluck  was  a  crank.  He  threw  his  wig  at  a  singer  and  did 
other  things  that  the  gentlemen  of  Paris  considered  to  be  very 
unconventional. 

"Handel  was  a  crank,  so  it  is  said,  because  he  threatened 
to  throw  an  artist  out  of  the  window  when  she  would  not  sing 
his  music  the  way  he  wrote  it.  We  do  not  know  what  an  or- 
dinary man  would  have  done  under  the  same  circumstances, 
because  the  ordinary  man  is  not  a  crank  and  does  not  AVTito 
music  like  Handel's. 

"Paganini  was  one  of  the  greatest  cranks  on  record.  He  also 
played  the  violin  extremely  well." 

History  is  full  of  eminent  cranks  who  followed  various  pro- 
fessions, the  writer  observes,  and  some  of  them  were  killed 
for  their  crankiness.  However,  the  crank  with  his  little  pecu- 
liarities we  have  always  with  us: 

"A  crank  never  seems  to  be  able  to  recognize  his  peculiarities, 
unfortunately.  No  doubt  Burns  had  a  crank  in  mind  when  ho 
wished  that  some  power  would  give  us  the  gift  of  seeing  our- 
selves as  others  see  us.  A  man  is  on  the  safe  side,  however, 
when  he  gets  the  idea  into  his  head  that  his  business  is  of  no 
more  imi)ortauce  to  the  world  in  general  than  the  other  man's 


business  is.  Too  many  musicians  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
tragedy  for  them  to  give  up  music  and  go  into  the  shoe  busi- 
ness. But  would  it?  Not  if  they  could  live  with  more  com- 
fort and  give  their  children  a  better  education." ' 


THE   WARNING  OF   TO-DAY  IN   GERMANY. 

Under  the  caption,  "The  Great  Evenmg  in  Germany,"  the  Leipzig 
lUustrirle  Zcitung  forewarns  the  dominance  of  the  radical  agitator. 


"ADVANCED"  POETS  CONDEMNED  BY  MR.  HEARST— 

Poets  who  write  in  ways  that  seem  strange  to  conservar- 
tive  critics  and  the  common  run  of  readers  are  attacked  from 
a  new  angle  by  Mr.  Hearst's  Chicago  Examiner.  The 
"advanced"  poets,  those  with  an  aversion  not  only  for  rime, 

but  for  syntax  also,  are  criti- 
cized because  they  are  not 
really  interested  in  Ufe,  either 
as  it  is  or  as  it  might  be.  Amy 
LoweU,  by  some  considered  the 
leader  of  the  poetical  advance- 
guard  of  our  day,  started  the 
difficulty  by  her  recent  pro- 
nouncement to  the  effect  that 
"the  poets  are  always  the  ad- 
vance-guard of  literature;  the 
advance-guard  of  life."  The 
Examiner  proceeds  with  the 
examination : 

"Miss  Lowell,  whose  brother 
is  president  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, has  been  illustrating 
her  dictum  herself  recently. 
The  opening  paragraph  of  one 
of  her  more  ambitious  '  poems ' 
runs  as  follows: 

" '  Due  east,  far  west.  Distant 
as  are  the  nests  of  the  opposite 
winds.  Removed  as  fire  and 
water  are,  as  the  clouds  and  the 
roots  of  the  hills,  as  the  wiles  of 
youth  and  age.  Let  the  key- 
guns  be  mounted,  make  a  brave 
shoxv  of  waging  war  and  pry  off 
the  lid  of  Pandora's  box  once 
more.  Get  in  at  any  cost,  and 
let  out  a  little,  so  it  seems.  But 
wait,  xcait — there  is  much  to 
follow  through  the  Great  Gate!' 

"As  far  as  the  form  of  this 
is  concerned,  we  give  in.  This 
is  certainly  either  the  '  advance- 
guard  of  literature,'  unless,  per- 
haps, it  is  a  straggler  who  has 
remained  too  long  in  the  -wine- 
shop and  is  now  stumbling 
along  in  the  rear  trying  to 
catch  up .  It  is  certainly  one  or  the  other.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
wholly  clear.  Gertrude  Stein's  well-known  lyric  of  ten  years  or 
so  ago,  beginning  'Canned  tomatoes,  ale,  Sheboygan,  asthma, 
colored  lights,'  was  simpler  and  more  readable,  certainly.  But 
let  us  give  the  more  modern  ladj^  the  benefit  of  the  doubt;  let  us 
admit  that  the  noble  phrase,  '  Get  in  at  any  cost,  and  let  out  a 
little,  so  it  se(>ms,'  is  htorature's  advance-guard.     Is  it  life's? 

"Just  what  may  be  objected  to  in  these  self-contered,  pompous, 
priggish,  'modern'  poets  is  that  thej^  care  nothing  about  life. 
What  is  going  on  in  tho  world,  what  people  are  thinking  of, 
what  we  are  all  wondering,  they  despise.  They  not  only  got 
their  inspiration  from  the  p(^ttj^  and  the  obscure^ — Browning 
did  that — but  thoy  fail  entirely  to  show  what  tho  little  and  the 
obscure  mean  in  the  scheme  of  things.  Straws  show  how  the 
wind  is  blowing,  but  the  'modern'  poets  are  not  interested  in  tho 
wind,  but  in  the  color  of  the  straw.  Thej^  will  write  you  a  poem 
on  that — 

The  yellow  straw — 

My  liravnis,  I  hate  made  a  wonderful  discovery. 

This  straw,  it  is  like — 

It  is  like — 

It  is  like  other  straws. 

There  is  here  a  thought. 

"But  what  the  wind  means,  or  where  or  why  it  is  blowing, 
they  don't  care  in  the  least,  and  they  don't  care  for  anybody 
who  does  care." 


?? 


MORALE  CENTERS"  TO   REPLACE   SALOONS 


THE  END  OF  THE  WAR,  the  end  of  the  saloon,  the 
existence  of  a  number  of  organizations  to  keep  up  our 
military  and  civilian  morale — in  these  three  factors 
philanthropists  are  pointing  out  the  opportunity  for  a  tremen- 
dous  change   and   improvement  in  our   social   structure.      For 
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years,  considering  one  aspect  of  the  matter,  the  subject  of 
substitutes  for  the  saloon  has  been  agitated.  Now  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  in  the  introduction  of  a  substitute  is  by 
Avay  of  accomplishment.  "The  Red  Cross,  the  Library  Associa- 
tions, the  Christian  Associations,  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
the  Jewish  Welfare  Societies,  and  the  War-  Camp  Activities 
branch  of  the  national  Government  have  all  been  working 
hand  in  glove  to  supph^  our  soldiers  at  home  and  abroad  with 
recreational  opportunities  which  will  banish  the  tedium  of 
camp-life  and  offset  the  allurements  of  vice."  To  banish 
tedium,  to  keep  up  morale,  are  prime  needs  in  the  saloon- 
substitute  that  must  take  the  place  of  the  "poor  man's  club," 
now  soon  to  be  put  out  of  existence.  One  effort  in  this  line, 
made  by  the  Salvation  Army,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations. 

"An  immense  advantage  accrues  from  the  fact  that  much  of 
this  'morale'  work  has  been  done  in  our  own  land,  and  under 
home  conditions,  as  well  as  abroad,"  Dr.  Raymond  Calkins, 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  points  out  in  The  Survey  (New  York): 

"It  has  been  done  under  our  own  eyes  and  in  our  own  Ameri- 
can communities.  Not  only  in  the  segregation  of  the  camp, 
but  in  the  more  normal  life  of  communities  near  which  large 
bodies  of  men  in  training  for  Army  and  Navy  have  been  found, 


service  clubs,  canteens,  huts,  and  other  social  centers  have  been 
organized,  where  men  in  great  numbers  have  gathered  and  have 
found  wholesome  opportunities  for  recreation  and  fellowship. 
A  double  discovery  has  been  made.  Welfare  organizations  have 
discovered  that  they  can  do  this  thing;  and  the  men  have  dis- 
covered that  they  do  not  need  liquor  in  order  to  have,  in  a  real 
sense,  'the  best  kind  of  a  time.' 

"  To  these  promising  conditions  another  astonish- 
ing factor  must  now  be  added.  On  July  1,  1919, 
the  liquor-saloon  as  an  institution  will  cease  to 
exist.  By  Federal  law  it  can  not  again  open  its 
doors  until  demobilization  is  complete.  By  that 
time  there  is  every  probability  that  national  pro- 
hibition wiU  have  been  written  into  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Suddenly,  as  it  seems, 
this  immense  social  revolution  has  taken  place. 
What  to  many  competent  observers  a  few  short 
years  ago  seemed  impracticable  and  impossible  of 
attainment,  however  desirable  in  itself,  has  to- 
day come  true.  The  growing  sense  of  impatience 
and  of  indignation  at  the  waste  of  human  life  and 
character  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor,  reen- 
forced  by  the  general  demand  for  efficiency  and 
conservation  created  by  the  war,  has  resulted  in 
a  tidal  wave  of  moral  sentiment  which  has  swept 
the  liquor  saloon  out  of  existence.  No  longer  will 
it  operate  either  as  a  center  of  crime,  or  as  a 
source  of  sociabihty  for  our  American  population. 
"Here,  then,  is  the  extraordinary  and  unlooked- 
for  opportunity  which  now  presents  itself  to  our 
civic  conscience.  Without  the  competition  of  the 
saloon,  and  with  the  experience,  the  unified  effort, 
and  the  undoubted  success  which  have  come 
through  our  war-camp  activities  at  home  and 
abroad,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  solution  of  this  social 
problem  were  at  last  within  our  grasp. 

"No  time  should  be  lost  in  clinching  this  Aactory 
for  the  social  welfare  of  our  American  population. 
Troop-ships  are  now  returning  nearly  every  day. 
Men  who  have  known  the  restraints,  the  disci- 
phne,  the  moral  control  of  camp-hfe,  are  being 
landed  on  ovu:  shores  by  the  thousand.  Demobil- 
ization from  camps  at  home  is  proceeding  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Just  as  rapid  is  the  demobihzation  of 
the  liquor  forces.  Liquor-dealers  are  not  renewing  their  licenses 
because  of  heavy  taxes  and  in  expectation  of  prohibition  before 
the  year  is  over.  The  supply  of  beer,  no  longer  manufactured, 
is  expected  to  give  out  by  spring,  and  wholesale  dealers  are 
rapidly  selling  off  their  wares.  The  men  already  accustomed  to 
sociability  without  liquor  wiU  be  ready  for  its  continuance  when 
liquor  no  longer  can  be  had." 

To  the  poor,  those  whom  we  have  always  with  us  and  who 
are  called  upon  often  enough  to  endure  privations  and  fight 
battles  no  less  deadly  than  our  soldiers  will  leave  behind  in 
Europe,  relief  centers  supplying  cheerful  company,  choco- 
lates,, cigarets,  and  moving  pictures  might  be  a  godsend, 
declares  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  What  we  have  found 
good  for  our  fighters  may  we  not  find  it  good  to  supply  to 
our  slums?  The  Post  urges  that  we  supply  this  "'Morale' 
for  the  Poor": 

"In  factory  towns,  desolate  hill  settlements,  and  in  slums 
unnumbered,  peoijle  lead,  as  a  matter  of  course,  cheerless 
lives.  Civic  pity  seldom  goes  to  the  extent  of  supplying  them 
with  the  practical  aids  to  morale  which  we  have  energetically 
sought  to  give  our  soldiers^  and  sailors.  Yet  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  quality — which,  tho  we  name  it  spiritual,  we  confidently 
undertake  to  create  by  material  means — should  not  be  profit- 
able to  the  civiUan.  We  have  trusted  Uncle  Sam  to  buy  the 
necessities  for  our  fighters,  and  have  from  private  purses  gladly 
given  millions  to  provide  what  luxm-ies  were,  possible — the  more 
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frivolous  the  better.     When  it  comes  to  keeping  our  boys  in 
good  spirits,  we  stop  at  nothing. 

"We  have  expected  the  poor,  who  have  often  to  fight  sickness 
along  with  poverty,  fairly  to  scintillate  gratitude  and  fresh 
courage  upon  being  presented  with  a  sack  of  coal.  Bread  alone 
will  not  give  the  soldier  endurance,  and  every  nation  has  been 
careful  to  supply  him  with  chocolate,  cigarets,  and  moving 
pictures;  and  the  Salvation  Army  considered  'social  work' 
well  lost  for  the  sake  of  making  doughnuts  and  apple  pies  for 
homesick  lads  in  uniform.  Yet  if  men  who  are  supported  by 
the  consciousness  of  a  great  mission  and  the  knowledge  that  it 
is  brief,  and  therefore  possible  to  be  borne,  need  these  things, 
the  unfortunates  who  have*  never  since  birth  been  in  fighting 
trim  must  find  it  hard  to  contend  with  fate  in  places  where 
morale  is  not  a  subject  of  concern,  and  warmth,  food,  and 
clothing  are  only  to  be  had  through  unceasing  struggle." 

"Morale,"  argues  this  authority,  is 
one  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  the 
war,  and  has  never  had  a  fair  trial 
in  this  country.  "Moralizing  has 
been  its  depressing  substitute. "  The 
writer  continues: 

"We  were  aware  that  the  poor 
enjoyed  the  pleasant  features  of  life, 
but  it  would  be  foolish  to  give  them 
those  without  the  bare  necessities; 
and  since  it  was  impossible  to  get 
the  money  for  the  necessities,  it  has 
often  seemed  simplest  to  leave  poverty 
to  its  teeming  solitudes.  Yet  no  re- 
lief project  looked  more  forbidding 
than  that  of  furnishing  chocolate 
and  Broadway  vaudeville  to  boys  in 
the  trenches.  .  .  .  Some  lessons  we 
have  memorized.  One  is  that  no 
social  scheme  is  final.  Another,  that 
generosity  is  more  common  than  we 
had  fancied.  And  another,  that 
cheerfulness  backed  up  by  comrade- 
ship can  oppose  circumstances  of 
terror  and  suffering,  and  emerge  vic- 
tor. If  morale  brought  our  armies 
through  last  March,  it  might  be 
entered  for  a  bout  with  the  slums." 


ENGLISH   CHURCH   CHAMPIONS   LABOR 

REVOLUTIONARY  CHANGES  in  the  whole  modern 
social  fabric,  including  concessions  to  labor  that  might 
-  fairly  be  called  sociahstic,  are  advocated  in  the  report 
of  a  sweeping  review  of  the  status  of  religion  in  England,  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Estabhshed  Chureh.  The 
last  of  the  so-called  "Archbishops'  Five  Committees  of  Inquiry  " 
has  published  its  findings  under  the  title  of  "Christianity's 
Industrial  Problems,"  being  the  result  of  an  order  "To  consider 
and  report  upon  the  ways  in  which  the  Church  may  best  com- 
mend the  teaching  of  Christ  to  those  who  are  seeking  to  solve 
the"  problems  of  industrial  life."  The  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee Avas   the   Bishop   of    Winchester,    and   the   membership 


In  one  locality,  at  least,  the  ques- 
tion of  *'  morale  center "  versus 
saloon  has  gone  beyond  the  theo- 
rizing stage.  An  experiment  indi- 
cating the  possibilities  of  work  in 
this  direction  is  described  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York    Times: 

"Under  the  auspices  of  the  Lenox  Hill  Settlement,  the 
United  Community  Club  is  now  installed  at  404  East  Sixty- 
fourth  Street  in  the  premises  lately  occupied  by  the  Sub- 
urban Cafe,  which  was  one  of  the  best-patronized  saloons  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  movement  of  taking  over  abandoned 
saloons  and  turning  them  into  clubs  for  men  and  boys  has  been 
started  and  financed  by  a  gentleman  who  prefers  to  have  his 
name  not  mentioned.  The  work  is  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  Miss  Rosalie  Manning,  head  worker  of  the  settlement. 

"This  club  is  the  third  of  the  kind  to  be  started  in  a  week. 
The  aim  of  this  work  is  not  to  do  away  with  the  gang  spirit, 
but  to  establish  gathering-places  where  the  gang-spirit  may  be  led 
and  directed.  The  rooms  have  been  changed  but  little  since 
they  were  barrooms.  The  bar  is  in  evidence  as  before,  and 
in  the  back  room  are  pool  and  billiard-tal)l('S, 

"The  boys'  club  at  321  East  Seventy-first  Street  was  up  to 
three  weeks  ago  the  Little  Bohemian  Cafe  and  the  scene  of 
many  disorders.  Any  night  now  seventy  or  more  boys  bcitween 
the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty-one  may  be  seen  there  pla.A'ing  jiool, 
billiards,  checkers,  and  other  games,  and  boxing  and  wrestling. 
The  recreational  games  and  sports  are  under  the  direction  of 
A.  W.  Hendrian,  ])hysical  director. 

"E.  F.  Hanaburgh,  organizer  and  director  of  all  the  clubs,  said 
that  money  had  been  supplied  for  a  great  number  of  other 
meeting-rooms,  and  that  just  as  soon  as  other  saloons  are 
abandon(Hl,  for  the  uni(l(>ntified  i)hilanthroi)ist  has  stii)ulated 
that  only  barrooms  shall  be  used,  more  new  clubs  would  be 
organized  throughout  the  district." 
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included  the  Master  of  Baliol,  the  Bishoj)  of  Lichfield,  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  together  with 
churchmen  of  lesser  prominence,  and  several  social  workers. 

The  key-note  of  the  report  is  struck  in  the  introduction  by 
Dr.  Talbot,  wherein,  says  the  London  Times: 

"It  is  confest  that  in  the  past  the  Church  has  shown  an  imdue 
subservience  to  the  possessing,  emploj'ing,  and  governing 
classes,  and  its  deeper  fault  may  have  been  a  want  of  faith  in  its 
own  principles,  the  principles  of  its  ISIaster's  teaching.  .  .  .  The 
first  paragraph  declares  that  the  committee  can  not  conceal 
either  from  themselves  or  from  others  that  the  traditions, 
prejudices,  and  customs  of  the  'industrial  eiwch  '  in  the  history 
of  our  country  haA'e  in  manifold  ways  violated  Christian  prin- 
ciples even  flagrantly,  and  that  the  sacrifices  involved  in  making 
a  fresh  start  will  be  great  and  difficult." 

Coming  to  concrete  cases,  the  report  declares  that  "the 
fundamental  evil  of  modern  industriaJism  is  that  it  encourages 
competition  for  private  gain  instead  of  cooperation  for  public 
service."  By  this  "perversion  of  motive"  it  is  found  that  the 
following  evils  are  fostered,  if  not  created: 

"An  organization  of  industry  which  treats  the  workers  as 
hands  rather  than  as  persons,  and  which  dej)rives  them  of  the 
control  which  they  may  reasonably  claim  to  exercise  o\'er  tho 
conditions  under  which  they  earn  their  livelihood. 

"The  absence  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  those  employed 
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for  the  permanent  results  of  their  industry  and  of  human  interest 
in  the  work  which  they  do — e^^ls  which  are  intensified  by  the 
mechanical  and  monotonous  character  of  many  of  the  processes 
and  duties  required. 

"A  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  engaged  in  industry 
to  seek  their  ov.n  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  community 
by  unduly  hmiting  the  output,  raising  the  prices,  or  deteriorating 
the  quality  of  the  work  which  they  perform. 

"Conditions  of  poverty  which  do  not  arise  from  indi-vidual 
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defects  or  from  natural  scarcity,  but  which  exist  side  by  side 
with  excessive  riches. 

"An  organization  of  industry  which  creates  a  condition  of 
insecurity  among  the  workers,  and  which  makes  their  livehhood 
precarious  and  uncertain. 

"An  attitude  of  mutual  antagonism  and  suspicion  between 
the  different  parties  engaged  in  industry." 

Industry,  the  investigators  aver,  should  be  regarded  "prima- 
rily as  a  social  service,  based  on  the  effort  of  every  individual  to 
discharge  his  duty  to  his  neighbor  and  to  the  community." 
The  Times' s  summary  of  this  portion  of  the  report  continues: 

"Xo  inherited  wealth  or  position  can  dispense  any  member 
of  the  Christian  society  from  establishing  by  work  his  claim 
to  maintenance.  The  first  charge  upon  every  industry  should 
be  the  payment  of  sufficient  wages  to  enable  the  worker  to 
maintain  himself  and  his  family  in  health  and  honor,  with  such  a 
margin  of  leisure  as  will  permit  reasonable  recreation  and  the 
development  of  mind  and  spirit.  The  report  goes  on  to  remark 
that  the  principle  of  the  living  wage  involves  not  oidy  adequate 
payment  during  employment,  but  continuity  of  employment. 
The  deliberate  casualization  of  labor  merely  for  the  convenience 
of  employers  is  strongly  to  be  condemned.  Provision  should 
be  made  for  the  adequate  maintenance  of  the  Avorkers  during  a 
time  of  industrial  slackness  by  an  extension  of  the  system  of 
insurance  against  unemployment,  and  by  any  other  means. 
Profits  in  some  industrial  undertakings  are  excessive.  After 
the  charges  on  industry  have  been  met  any  sm-plus  should  be 
applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  Avhole  community.  The  past  use 
of  children  as  wealth-producers  stands  condemned  for  folly  and 
injustice,  and  in  future  the  demands  of  industry  should  not  be 
allowed  to  prevent  any  child  from  securing  full  opportunities  of 
education  as  a  human  being  and  a  citizen.  Unrestricted  com- 
petition among  workers  and  among  employers  tends  to  result 
in  social  degradation,  and  trade  associations,  including  all 
woi'kers  both  men  and  women,  in  each  industry,  and  similar 
associations  including  all  employers,  are  the  best  foimdation  of 
mutual  understanding,  industrial  peace,  and  social  progress. 
Those  industries  in  which  experience  has  shown  organization  to 
be  impossible  or  very  difficult  should  be  regulated  by  trade 
boards." 


Following  a  strong  recommendation  that  the  discussion  in 
common  of  industrial  questions  and  their  collective  settlement 
be  "widely  extended,"  the  report  presents  this  list  of  the  ob- 
jects to  be  gained  by  such  measures: 

"It  shovild  be  the  normal  practise  in  organized  trades  for 
representatives  of  employers  and  workers  to  confer  at  regular 
intervals  not  merely  upon  wages  and  working  conditions,  but 
upon  all  such  questions  affecting  the  trade  as  may  be  suitable 

for  common  discussion.  The 
associations  representing  indi- 
vidual industries  might  be  feder- 
ated in  a  larger  and  more  repre- 
sentative body — a  national  in- 
dustrial parliament  representing 
the  statesmanship  of  all  parties 
concerned  in  industry. 

' '  Representatives  of  the  work- 
ers in  different  workshops 
should  be  normally  and  perma- 
nentlj^  associated  with  the  man- 
agement in  matters  affecting 
their  livelihood  and  comfort,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  business,  such 
as  the  fixing  and  the  alteration 
of  piece-rates,  the  improvement 
of  processes  and  machinery,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  terms 
upon  which  they  are  to  be  in- 
troduced, workshop  discipline, 
and  the  establishment  of  the 
maximum  possible  security  of 
employment. 

"Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  avoid  all  delay  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes. 

' '  When  the  employer  and  em- 
ployees in  any  individual  in- 
dustry fail  to  agree  with  regard 
to  any  matter  in  dispute,  the 
disputed  point  should  be  referred 
to  the  industrial  parliament, 
of   all   industries,  for   inquiry,  re- 


BRITISH   EMPIRE. 

one  on  the  right  being  the  gem. 


composed  of   representatives 
port,  and  decision." 


In  conclusion,  it  is  the  recommendation  of  this  church  body, 
often  called  the  most  aristocratic  and  conservative  in  the  world, 
that  "a  larger  number  of  ministers  should  be  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  the  working  class,"  and  it  is  considered  highly  desirable 
that  men  be  enabled  ' '  to  pursue  studies  preparatory  to  entering 
the  ministry  while  working  at  their  ordinary  occupations." 


RED-CROSS    PEARLS    OF    GREAT    PRICE— Women  in  all 

parts  of  the  British  Empire  have  given  so  many  pearls  for  the 
Red  Cross  that  a  recent  sale  of  part  of  them  in  London  realized 
£84,000  ($420,000).  "A  single  necklace,  or  at  most  a  rope," 
says  the  London  Times,  "was  the  humble  objective"  of  those 
who  originated  the  plan  a  year  ago.  Great  demands,  it  was 
feared,  had  already  "almost  dried  up  the  founts  of  charity," 
but  the  owners  of  pearls  "had  other  views;  no  human  neck 
could  have  borne  the  weight  of  the  gems  they  poured  in  on  the 
jewelers  appointed  custodians  of  the  gifts."  The  movement, 
Ave  read,  was  sanctioned  in  high  places: 

"Tlie  Queen  gave  a  lovely  gem  from  the  Royal  store  and 
pearls  of  great  beauty  came  also  from  Queen  Alexandra,  Princess 
Victoria  (who  became  president  of  the  committee),  and  other 
Royal  ladies.  These  were  the  early  days  of  last  March.  In 
April  nearly  seven  hundred  pearls  were  received;  before  May 
was  out  there  were  over  two  thousand;  and  there  were  nearly 
three  thousand  when  the  exhibition  of  single  gems  was  held  in 
June.  To-day  the  pearls  which  are  to  be  sold  number  close 
on  four  thousand. 

"Instead  of  one  necklace  the  Avomen  of  Great  Britain,  of  the 
Dominions,  and  of  friendly  nations  haA'e  giA^en  forty-one  ropes 
of  pearls,  many  of  them  of  finest  orient,  and  all  of  them  Avorth 
possessing.  The  gifts  were  so  A^^onderfuUy  given.  Pearls  came, 
as  readers  of  The  Times  can  not  forget,  in  memory  of  men  Avho 
had  giA'en  their  liA'es  in  the  Great  War,  of  regiments  that  had 
helped  to  make  history." 
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Saving  5,000  Miles 

By  "Truing  Up"  Wheels 


A  LARGE  multi-cylinder  car  recently 
came  to  a  Goodyear  Service  Station  in 
Chicago  with  the  treads  on  two  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires  showing  evidence  of  recent 
rapid  wear.  The  tires  had  run  8,500 
miles,  but  in  the  last  few  days  the  treads 
had  been  wearing  down  alarmingly.  It 
was  found  that  a  recent  accident  had 
twisted  the  front  wheels  seriously,  so  that 
they  were  out  of  line.  The  grinding  action 
due  to  this  misalignment  was  cutting  down 
the  treads  so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  days 
more  the  tires  would  have  been  out  of 
commission.  The  wheels  were  re-aligned. 
The  tires  ran  a  total  of  more  than  13,500 
miles.  5,000  miles  of  tire  wear  were  saved 
in  this  case  by  "truing  up**  the  wheels  in 
time.  Have  your  Goodyear  Service  Sta- 
tion Dealer  test  your  car  today  for  wheel 
alignment, 

NE  car  in  three  has  wheels  out  of  line  that  rob 
their  tires  of  thousands  of  miles. 

Not  even  the  Goodyear  All- Weather  Tread  can 
long  resist  the  grinding  wear  that  such  wheels 
inflict  on  tires. 


O 


They  grind  down  a  tread  precisely  as  if  it  were  held 
squarely  against  a  revolving  grindstone. 

Misalignment  is  most  common  on  the  right  front 
wheel,  because  it  is  most  frequently  run  into  ruts 
and  gutters  and  against  curbings. 

On  others  a  rim  improperly  applied,  a  bent  steering 
knuckle,  a  worn  bearing,  or  a  warped  axle  may 
cause  a  like  condition. 

A  misalignment  of  only  three-quarters  of  an  inch  is 
enough  to  reduce  by  5,000  miles  or  more  the  life  of 
the  best  tires. 

Only  the  most  careful  measurements  can  detect 
the  condition. 

Ask  your  Goodyear  Service  Station  to  inspect  your 
car  today. 

Ask  also  for  Lesson  1  of  the  Goodyear  Conserva- 
tion Course,  dealing  with  the  detection  and  correc- 
tion of  wheels  out  of  line,  so  that  you  or  your 
chauffeur  can  in  future  make  inspections  when  you 
delay  too  long  your  calls  at  your  Service  Station. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  CBb  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 
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EDUCATION 'IN -AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in  Patriotisjn  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 
especially  designed  for  High  School  use 
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SWEDES   IN  THE   UNITED   STATES 


THEIR  POPULATION — It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
more  thau  a  million  Swedes  in  the  United  States.  While 
they  are  notably  numerous  in  some  agricultural  and 
industrial  sections,  they  are  very  generally  to  be  found  East, 
West,  North,  and  in  Alaska.  Not  many  are  to  be  found  in  the 
South,  tho  some  are  settled  in  Texas.  In  our  cities  the  largest 
number  is  registered  in  Chicago,  in  our  States  the  largest  number 
in  Minnesota.  Of  Swedes  born  in  Sweden  there  are  at  present 
more  than  40,000  in  Greater  New  York,  and  an  additional 
20,000  are  to  be  counted  in  the  Eastern  metropolis  of  whom 
both  parents  were  born  in  Sweden.  The  Swede  of  the  second 
generation,  as  a  result  of  his  pubUc-school  education  and  neigh- 
borhood associations,  quite  naturally  in  his  home  life  instructs 
his  parents  in  the  English  language.  Mechanics  also  who  read 
and  speak  Swedish  incline  to  talk  English  at  home  because 
of  their  contacts  in  the  workshops  and  of  their  children.  Indeed, 
it  has  become  an  axiom  of  authoritative  Swedish  observers  in 
Sweden  that  in  the  United  States  "the  second  generation  is  lost 
to  Sweden."  That  this  is  true  of  the  Swedes  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  we  learn  from  the  proprietor  of  a  Swedish  paper 
published  here.  The  second  generation  does  not  generally 
read  the  many  publications  issued  here  in  the  Swedish  language. 
The  American  press  is  their  source  of  information,  which  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  there  is  no  Swedish  daily  in  the  United  States. 
But  a  Swedish  banker,  merchant,  farmer,  tradesman,  or  crafts- 
man of  the  first  generation  in  the  East,  the  Middle  West,  or  the 
Far  West  reads  Swedish  papers  published  here  for  news  of  the 
old  home.  In  all  cases  a  fuU  page  of  such  organs  is  given  up 
to  a  budget  of  news  from  Sweden,  Norway,  Demnark,  and 
Finland.  Then,  also,  we  find  in  these  journals  news  of  Swedes 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  of  their  organizations,  athletic, 
benevolent,  and  musical.  In  some  of  the  larger  cities  con- 
siderable space  is  allotted  to  local  news,  to  a  serial  story  or  two, 
and  to  correspondence  from  readers  and  subscribers. 

LITERACY  OF  THE  SWEDES — The  wide  dissemination  of 
literature,  daily  and  periodical,  in  the  Swedish  language,  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  contention  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
among  the  Swedes  is  less  than  1  per  cent.  The  percentage  of 
illiteracy  among  the  immigrants  from  Sweden  or  the  Swedes 
by  descent  in  this  country  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  explanation  given  is  that 
during  several  generations  education  in  Sweden  has  been  so 
compulsory  that  all  Swedes  coming  to  this  coimtry  have  been 
well  grounded  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  not  to  men- 
tion higher  branches  of  these  rudiments  of  knowledge. 

EDUCATIONAL  TRAINING— Every  boy  and  girl  during 
several  generations  in  Sweden  and  this  country  has  not  only 
been  obliged  to  go  to  school,  but  also  to  attain  that  degree  of 
knowledge  of  the  church  catechism  and  standing  in  personal 
conduct  which  entitles  him  or  her  to  confirmation  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  which  is  the  State  Church.  In  this  country 
the  education  of  the  Swedish  youth  is  chiefly  derived  from 
the  public  schools.  To  a  minor  degree  there  are  Swedish 
summer  schools,  in  which  Biblical  and  religious  instruction 
predominates. 

There  are  several  noted  Swedish  colleges  in  the  United  States 
qualified  to  confer  university  degrees.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  Augustana  University  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois, 
which  among  a  number  of  thoroughly  American  lay  courses 
provides  a  training  for  seminarians  in  the  Lutheran  ministry. 
This  institution  boasted  a  miUtary  band,  every  member  of  which 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  country  at  a  near-by  camp  on 
America's  entrance  into  the  war.  At  Bethany  College,  Linds- 
burg,  Kansas,  oratorio  concerts  are  given  which  in  attendance 
rank  with  the  largest  in  the  country.  Professional  men,  farmers, 
tradesmen,  and  craftsmen,  all  in  this  section,  we  are  told,  have 
some  gift  and  practice  in'tlig'arfo'f  music.     Other' educational 


institutions  that  may  be  mentioned  are  Gustavus  Adolphus 
College  at  St.  Peter,  Minnesota,  and  Upsala  College,  at  Kenil- 
worth,  New  Jersey,  which  is  named  after  the  oldest  and  greatest 
university  in  Sweden. 

RELIGIOUS  AFFILIATIONS— Altho  the  State  Church,  the 
Lutheran,  claims  perhaps  a  majority  of  adherents  in  this  country, 
many  Swedish-Americans  are  attached  to  the  Methodist,  Baptist, 
and  Congregationalist  persuasions.  Also  there  are  a  few  Swedish 
Episcopalian  churches,  and  at  least  one  Catholic  mission.  The 
majority  of  Jews  in  Sweden  are  in  lines  of  finance  or  trade,  we 
are  told,  and,  having  plenty  of  opportunity  there,  have  not  greatly 
figured  in  immigration  annals. 

WHY  THEY  COME  HERE— As  is  usual  in  emigration  gener- 
ally, most  Swedes  of  the  farmer,  the  peasant,  the  servant-girl, 
the  skilled  and  unskilled  type  of  work  come  here  because  thej^ 
can  make  more  money  and  because  U^  ing  conditions  are  better. 
In  the  main,  they  come  to  stay.  The  old  country  gradually 
becomes  a  "fond  recollection."  They  remember  it  as  the  place 
of  their  youth,  the  place  where  their  father  and  mother  died. 
Pictures  of  its  beautiful  scenery  abide  in  their  mind  and  there 
comes  a  longing  one  day  to  revisit  the  old  country.  Again  some 
return  there  for  a  restoration  of  health,  which  is  more  easily 
gained  not  only  on  account  of  climatic  conditions  to  which 
they  were  once  habituated,  but  because  they  find  life  simpler 
and  of  less  pressure. 

THEIR  GENERAL  OCCUPATIONS— In  two  of  the  largest 
furniture  centers  of  the  country',  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  and  Rock- 
ford,  111.,  nearly  all  the  owners  of  such  plants  and  all  the  ivorkmen 
are  Swedes.  Swedes  control  some  of  the  most  extensive  wheat 
farms  in  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  and 
Kansas.  They  are  especially  prosperous  in  the  Red  River  Dale 
district  of  Minnesota,  where  the  wheat  stalks  grow  longer  and 
thicker  than  in  any  other  district  in  the  United  States.  In 
industrial  and  manufacturing  centers  Swedes  are  notable  as 
civil  engineers.  As  mechanics  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  con- 
siderable numbers  also  in  such  localities.  Their  success  and 
rapid  advancement,  we  are  told,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Sweden 
a  mechanic  must  take  such  a  course  of  training  as  makes  him 
know  his  craft  from  A  to  Z.  A  Swedish  piano-maker,  to  put  it 
tersely,  is  not  a  man  who  makes  certain  parts  of  a  piano,  but  a 
man  who  can  make  any  and  all  parts  of  the  instrument.  In  the 
building  trades  Swedes  thi'ive  as  carpenters,  painters,  electricians, 
floor-layers,  etc.  As  shopkeepers  they  are  not  predominant, 
altho,  of  course,  there  are  some  Swedes  who  keep  stores.  A 
most  interesting  type  of  woman  worker,  we  learn,  is  the  Swedish 
servant,  distinguished  as  general  houseworker  or  general  house- 
worker  and  cook.  The  demand  for  her  in  all  large  cities  exceeds 
the  supply,  and  where  some  years  ago  such  a  servant  could  be 
employed  for  $12  to  f  50  a  month,  now  she  gets  from  $30  to  $100. 
Swedish  women  cooks  are  paid  from  $50  to  $100  per  month. 
Most  of  these  women  are  u nmarried  and  of  a  good  class,  and  they 
constitute  the  mainstay  of  the  churches  in  cities. 

According  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  5  per 
cent,  of  all  our  war-casualties  are  of  Scandinavian  name.  In 
all  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  3,000,000  Scandinavians  in  the 
country,  which  means  the  inclusion  of  Danes  and  Norwegians 
with  Swedes.  In  professional  lines  there  is  the  average  pro- 
portion of  Swedes  as  of  other  nationalities  based  on  the  whole 
number  of  the  race  here.  In  political  life  they  are  normally 
active.  Senator  Irvine  L.  Lenroot,  of  Wisconsin,  is  a  son  of 
Swedish  parents.  Governor  Burnquist,  of  Minnesota,  is  of 
Swedish  extraction,  and  a  former  Governor,  born  in  Sweden, 
is  John  Lind,  one  time  President  Wilson's  envoy  to  Mexico 
and  now  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  at  Washington.  There  are  several  Swedes  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  all  of  whom  come  from  the  Middle 
West.' 
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The  Bymbol  of  per- 
fect writing— the  mark 
«f  Evcrsharp  Pencil 
and  Tempoint   Pen. 
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Eversharp  leads  made 
for  Eversharp  Pencils, 
have  a  firmness,  fine- 
ness and  smoothness 
all  their  own.  Many 
months'  supply  for  26e 
— Ic  for  ten  thousand 
words.  Look  for  the 
Eversharp  label  on  box. 
Leads  are  for  sale  at 
•11  Evcrsharp  dealers; 


In  A  Million 
Right  Hands 

THE  moment  you  own  Eversharp,  your  pencil 
troubles  cease — absolutely,  positively,  certainly, 
everlastingly!  That  is  why  Eversharp  is  already  the 
trusty  right-hand  friend  of  a  million  writers,  with 
thousands  of  new  friends  being  added  daily. 

Alwa57s  sharp  —  never  sharpened  — no  more  whittling. 
Enough  lead  for  a  quarter  million  words,  and  a  clean- 
cut  point  for  every  syllable,  every  letter,  every  dash, 
every  dot.  That's  Eversharp. 

And  what  a  beauty  Eversharp  is!  A  jeweler  crafts- 
man had  a  hand  in  that.  Eversharp  lends  added  grace 
to  any  writing  hand.  And  its  work  fully  matches  its 
good  looks.  You're  always  proud  and  glad  to  have 
Eversharp  along. 

There's  a  built-in  pocket  clip,  and  a  useful  out-of-sight 
eraser.  Twenty-five  cents  replenishes  the  lead  supply 
at  long  intervals,  enough  for  another  quarter  million 
words.     Ten  thousand  words  one  cent! 

Sooner  or  later  you're  coming  to  Eversharp  for  down- 
right writing  comfort,  economy  and  efficiency.  Make 
it  "sooner."  Eversharp  is  made  in  various  styles  and 
sizes — ^for  chain,  pocket,  or  lady's  handbag. 

Prices,  $1.00  and  up  at  all  stores  everywhere.  If  your 
dealer  is  not  supplied,  w^rite  for  descriptive  literature  to 
aid  in  selection  direct. 


THE  WAHL  COMPANY,  1800  Roscoe  St;,  Chicago,  111. 

EASTERN  OFFICE:  Astor  Trust  Bldg.,  501  5th  Ave.,  New  York 

BERT  M.  MORRIS  COMPANY,  444  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 
We8t«rn  Representatives  for  Eversharp  Pencils  and  Tempoint  Fountain  Pens 


DEALERS:    AVrite  today  for  catalog  and  interesting  proposition 
on  Eversharp  and  Tempoint 


ALWAYS  SHARP— NEVER  SHARPENED 

Right-Hand  Mate  to  the  famous  Tempoint  Pen 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


CANADA'S  intense  loyalty  to  the 
AUied  cause  has  been  at  no  loss  for 
adequate  expression.  During  the  entire 
war  her  poetry  has  echoed  and  reflected 
her  unstinted  devotion  and  stirring  action. 
It  Tsall  be  remembered  that  the  one  war- 
poem  that  more  than  any  other  has  been 
taken  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  was  written  by  a  Canadian 
—Colonel  McRae's"  In  Flanders'  Fields," 
quoted  earlier  in  these  columns.  In  an 
anthology  recently  compiled  by  John  W. 
Garvin,  himself  a  poet,  under  the  title 
"Canadian  Poems  of  the  Great  War" 
(McClelland  &  Stewart,  Toronto),  appear 
the  names  of  such  weU-known  veterans 
as  BMss  Carman,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts, 
Robert  Service,  Duncan  Campbell  Scott, 
Arthur  Stringer,  and,  in  addition,  there  is  a 
new  chorus  which,  as  in  England  and 
America,  was  born  out  of  the  war  itself. 
From  the  anthology  we  quote  this  sturdy 
conception  of  the  fidelity  of  England's 
colonies  to  the  mother-country: 

THE  ANGLO-SAXON  BROOD 

By  Arthur  Stringer 

Deep  round  her  lair  the  dim  sea  growls. 
Gaunt  through  her  night  the  old  Lion  prowls; 
Alert  and  lone,  she  scans  astir 
The  Hunters,  and  the  Hunters  her! 
They  bide  their  time ;   discreet  they  wait 
About  the  tangled  paths  of  hate ; 
While  toothless  now  and  old,  'tis  said. 
She  whines  and  slumbers  on  her  dead! 

She  toothless  now — when  East  and  West 
Each  Cub  and  Whelp  of  her  grim  breast 
Snarls,  writhing,  tumbhng,  drimk  with  life, 
And  pouits  its  fangs  on  th'  bones  of  strife ; 
And  once  the  old  roar  shakes  the  night 
The  Hunters  who  have  shunned  the  Ught 
And  thought  her  silence  solitude. 
Shall  meet  and  know  the  Lion's  Brood! 

From  the  same  volume  comes  this  call 
to  nobility: 

TO  THE  HEROIC  SOUL 

By  Duncan  Campbell  Scott 

Nurtm-e  thyself,  O  soul,  from  the  clear  spring 
That  weUs  beneath  the  secret  Inner  shrine; 
Commiuie  with  its  deep  murmur — 'tis  divine; 
Be  faithful  to  the  ebb  and  flow  that  bring 
The  outer  tide  of  spirit  to  trouble  and  swing 
The  inlet  of  thy  being.     Learn  to  know 
These  powers,  and  life  with  all  its  venom  and  show 
Shall  have  no  force  to  dazzle  thee  or  sting: 

And  when  Grief  comes  thou  shalt  have  suffered 

more 
Than  aU  the  deepest  -woes  of  all  the  world; 
Joy,  dancing  in,  shall  find  thee  noiu-ished  with 

mirth; 
Wisdom  shall  find  her  Master  at  thy  door; 
And    Love   shall    find    thee   crowned    with    love 

empearled ; 
And  Death  shall  touch  thee  not,  but  a  new  birth. 

Be  strong,  O  warring  soul !     For  very  sooth 
Kings  are  but  wraiths,  repubUcs  fade  hke  rain. 
Peoples  are  reaped  and  garnered  as  the  grain, 
And  that  alone  prevails  which  is  the  truth : 
Be  strong  when  aU  the  days  of  life  bear  ruth 
And  fury,  and  are  hot  with  toil  and  strain: 
Hold  thy  large  faith  and  qiieU  thy  mighty  pain : 
Dream  the  great  dream  that  buoys  tliine  age 
with  youth. 


Thou  art  an  eagle  mewed  ia  a  sea-stopt  cave: 
He,  poised  in  darkness  with  victorious  wings, 
Keeps  night  between  the  granite  and  the  sea. 
Until  the  tide  has  drawn  the  warder-wave: 
Then  from  the  portal  where  the  ripple  rings. 
He  biu-sts  into  the  boundless  morning — free! 

The  great  relief  and  the  slackening  of 
tension  that  followed  the  advent  of  peace 
are  finely  exprest  in  this  poem  co/nmemo- 
rating  November  11,  which  appeared  in 
the  Ottawa  Citizen.  The  poet  is  the  son 
of  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

DAWN! 

By  Lloyd  Roberts 

What  silence  and  what  peace! 

What  joy  as  of  release 

From  some  black  spell 

Falls  on  the  world. 

As  four  long  years  of  fiery  tiunult  cease. 

Death's  flags  are  furled. 

And  All's  WeU!     AU's  WeU! 

Rings  rovmd  a  world  awakened  from  war's  heU. 

The  sounds  of  tumult  cease — 

Once  more  the  world  grows  still; 

So  stUl  one  hears  the  winds  upon  the  hill. 

Like  miu-mur  of  spent  waves  upon  Life's  shore. 

The  bickering  of  birds  before  the  door. 

The  rustle  of  leaves,  the  rain  rills  m  the  eaves. 

And  coimtloss  gentle  somids  one's  heard  before. 

Long,  long  ago — those  days  before  the  War. 

How  sweet  they  strike  upon  the  ear  again! 

How  good,  how  good  to  know  they  were  not  slain 

In  the  tempest  of  men's  pain: 

That  these  will  last, 

And  only  the  long  lists  of  death  are  past. 

And  all  the  terrible,  cruel  give-and-take  of  war; 

That  what  is  strong  and  merciful  and  true 

Moves  onward  as  before: 

The  gentleness  and  courtesy  of  Uving, 

The  humble  joy  of  kindness  and  of  giving. 

Helping  men  smile  and  httle  cliildren  play — 

Lending  a  hand  to  aU  upon  Life's  Way. 

How  marvelous  to  know 

That  man  is  free  to  sow. 

Even  in  France  his  hands  may  plant  at  will, 

His  windows  blaze  with  light 

In  the  darkest  night. 

And  overhead  no  foe 

Hover  to  kUl; 

That  he  may  watch  the  smoke  crawl  from  his 

chimney-pot. 
His  hops  growing,  his  cocks  crowing, 
His  children  romping  in  the  pasture  lot. 
And  fear  no  iU! 

While  out  at  sea 

Only  the  dolphins  flee. 

And  man  goes  down  to  the  sea  in  sliips 

Careless  and  free, 

Suiging  his  old  songs  merrUy, 

Burrung  his  green  lights  cheerily, 

Ivnowing  that  frightfulness  has  ceased  to  be. 

Peace  has  retiu-ned  to  the  ways  of  men — 

And  with  the  peace  the  world  goes  on  agam, 

Spinning  its  golden  threads  of  life's  dream, 

Tho  now  and  then 

The  gleam 

is  somewhat  dulled  with  tliin  gray  threads  of  pain 

That  Death  has  spun  into  the  golden  skein. 

Yes,  peace  is  here,  but  we  shall  not  forget 
The  price  we  paid;  neither  shall  we  regret 
What  we  have  laid  upon  the  lap  of  Life, 
But,  quiet  and  miafraid. 
Stand  ready  still  to  push  the  bloody  strife 
Before  we'll  see  Humanity  betrayed. 

So  sudden  it  comes!  we  listen  half  in  fear 

To  small  soimds  in  our  ear — 

Piping  of  frogs  and  bark  of  farm-yard  dogs — 


Tlilnking,  perhaps,  the  guns  are  drawing  near. 
Guns!  their  tongues  are  tied  for  a  thousand  year 
And  after  that  there'll  be  no  giins  to  fear. 

So  always  we'll  remember 

This  eleventh  of  November; 

This  morning  when  the  sun 

Washes  a  world  tremulous  with  gladness. 

That  wars  are  done 

And  all  war's  awful  sadness. 

That  Truth  has  won — 

As  TriU.h  must  always  whi — 

And  hell  and  hate  lie  throttled  in  their  madness! 

The  four-years'  night  is  ended ! 

A  rosy  morn  is  flooding  all  the  earth. 

As  mankind  rises  to  a  nobler  birth 

With  past  ways  mended, 

And  all  the  future  glorious  and  splendid. 

Yes, Peace  and  the  rising  sim  and  night  withdrawn — 

Oh,  make  us  worthy.  Lord,  to  face 

The  Dawn! 


We  have  heard  much  of  the  doctrine  of 
hate  and  its  failure  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples.  But  here  is  a  Canadian 
poet  vigorously  pointing  out  a  cause  of 
hatred  from  an  entirely  different  point  of 
view.  The  poem  was  published  in  the 
Toronto  Globe. 

WITH  PEACE  IMPENDING 

By  Arthur  Stringer 

I  hate  the  Him.     I  hate  him,  not  for  all 
Our  valorous  dead,  who,  cleansed  of  Uttleness, 
Like  rain  have  fallen  that  their  world  may  Uve. 
Nor  shall  I  hate  him  for  the  metaled  heel 
That  ground  the  breasts  of  Belgium  soft  with  milk. 
For  all  the  poppied  wheatlands  left  a  waste. 
And  desolated  cities,  where  the  cry 
Of  homeless  children  greets  the  dull-mouthed  guns. 
And  rivers  red  with  blood,  and  Reims  in  ruin; 
Nor  yet  for  women  torn  between  the  claws 
Of  lust  1  hate  him,  nor  for  midnight  bursts 
Of  death  upon  the  imguarded  tents  of  pain. 
Nor  brutish  laughter  where  the  lordly  ship. 
Stricken,  goes  down,  and  leaves  the  lonely  sea 
jXIore  lonely  with  the  last  sob  of  a  cliild ; 
Incredulous  that  men  strike  thus  and  live. 
Nor  must  my  hatred  feed  on  him  they  took 
In  battle,  black  with  smoke,  him  over  whom 
The  maple  leaves  once  sang,  and  held  aloft 
And  spitted  close  against  their  blood-red  waU, 
Slow-writhing,  on  the  Cross  invisible 
Whereby  we  dreamed  such  tilings  could  never  be, 
A  blade  of  Rhenish  steel  througli  each  torn  hand. 
And  through  the  bleeding  feet  twin  blades  of  steel. 

For  these  I  scarce  need  hate,  since  the  high  dead 
Are  dead,  and  far  above  oiu  rancor  sleep. 
Woimds  may  be  left  to  .silence  and  to  tune, 
And  over  buried  wrong  the  ivy  nms. 
Yea,  in  the  years  to  come  these  riven  lands 
Once  more  shall  laugh  with  poppy  and  with  wheat. 
And  piue  again  shall  flow  the  streams  of  France, 
And  on  the  plains  of  Flanders  children  play. 

But  liim,  the  Him,  I  hate,  and  ever  shall. 

For  thrustmg  on  my  soul  his  gift  of  hate. 

For  wresting  from  my  hands  life's  final  flower 

Of  tenderness,  for  hurling  on  my  heart 

The  lust  to  fight  his  lust,  since  as  a  brute 

The   brute  must   still  be  faced.     Yea,   back  he 

turned 
Our  feet,  back  to  the  twiUght  paths  of  time. 
To  jimgled  wraths,  and  fang  confronting  fang. 
And  thick-coiled  venoms.     And  against  our  will 
He  drags  us  down  to  his  own  helhsh  depths; 
Back  to  the  age  of  tooth  and  claw  he  hurls 
All  me  and  mine,  and  on  a  startled  world 
Imposes  his  black  creed,  and  e'en  in  death 
Shall  not  be  worsted,  spitting  in  our  teeth 
His  hates  triumphant,  leaving  in  our  hand 
A  blood-stained  sword,  and  wonder  In  our  eyes. 
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Ten  Thousand  Footsteps 
You  Gould  Have  Saved 

WE  hear  a  great  deal  about  overhead  charges  —  but  there  isn't 
much  said  about  underfoot  expense.  How  much  of  it  is  there  in 
your  plant?  How  much  does  footwork  eat  into  your  profits?  How 
much  man-power  do  you  employ  in  toting,  carrying  and  fetching, 
that  could  be  doing  a  man's  real  work  in  production?  Yesterday,  one 
man  alone  took  ten  thousand  footsteps  that  could  have  been  saved  by 
Lamsonizing  your  factory. 


Lamson  Conveyors  are  the  mechan- 
ical toters  and  carriers.  They  put  a 
stop  to  footwork  and  underfoot  ex- 
pense. They  reduce  overhead 
charges.  They  collect  and  deliver 
parts  from  one  machine  room  to 
another.  They  tote  merchandise. 
They  assemble  orders  and  take  the 
goods  to  the  shipping  room  —  and 
from  there  to  truck  or  freight-car. 

Lamson  Conveyors  take  heavy  cast- 
ings or  fragile  china  to  the  place  that 
you  want  them  to  go.  They  can't 
tire.  They  never  lag.  They  can't 
make  mistakes.  Lamson  Conveyors 
operate  with  orderly,  organized  regu- 
larity. Their  route  is  direct.  Noth- 
ing can  divert  them  from  their 
work.  Their  daily  capacity  is  con- 
stant— and  walls  or  floors  can't  stop 
them. 

They  go  through,  while  a  man  goes 


'round.  They  make  production  flow 
smoothly  and  get  the  goods  out  of  the 
ivorks.  The  illustration  pictures  a 
Lamson  Gravity  Conveyor.  It  puts 
the  right  thing  into  the  right  hands 
at  the  right  time.  Its  uses  are  almost 
countless. 

There's  a  Lamson  Conveying 
method  for  every  peculiar  business, 
and  made  to  fit  requirements.  Perhaps 
you  need  only  one  Lamson  method. 
It  may  be  that  you  need  a  combina- 
tion. If  you  are  using  man-power 
for  toting,  for  carrying,  for  pushing 
a  hand-truck,  a  Lamson  man  can 
quickly  show  you  how  the  Lamson 
Idea  will  make  a  daily  saving  that 
will  mean  much  to  you — in  hard 
cash.  He'll  come  at  your  call.  If 
you  prefer,  send  first  for  our  concise 
Conveyor  Book.  We'll  start  it 
toward  you  quick-step. 
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BOSTON,    MASS. 
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REVIEWS  -OF'NEW-BOOKS 


AN  "INTERPRETATION"  OF  PRESI- 
DENT WILSON 

Low,  A.  Maurice.  Woodrow  Wilson.  An  In- 
terpretation. 8vo,  pp.  xii-291.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&.Co.    $2  net. 

The  key-note  to  Mr.  Wilson's  public  life 
Mr.  Low,  who  has  long  been  the  American 
correspondent  of  the  London  Morning 
Post,  discovers  in  the  work  on  "Con- 
gressional Government,"  published  in  1885, 
as  developed  from  an  earlier  paper  in  The 
International  Revieiv  on  "Cabinet  Gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States."  Mr. 
Wilson  was  then  a  student  at  Johns 
Hopkins.  It  is  symptomatic  that  Mr.  Low 
describes  him  so  early  as  that  as  "sharing 
his  confidence  with  no  one  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn."  He  was,  how- 
ever, "on  terms  of  intimacy"  with  Dr. 
Albert  Shaw,  to  whom  he  gave  the  manu- 
script of  his  book  "to  read,  not  to  invite 
criticism,  because  even  then  Mr.  Wilson 
did  not  invite  criticism  any  more  than  now 
he  welcomes  opposition."  Prior  to  this 
Mr.  Wilson  had  abandoned  the  practise  of 
law — "the  atmosphere  disgusted"  him — 
because  he  "could  better  serve  himself 
and  society  by  writing  and  teaching  the 
philosophy  of  the  law  than  by  helping 
its  contamination"  (sic).  So  for  twenty- 
five  years  he  gave  his  "entire  ,time  to 
pedagogical  work,  to  writing  and  lecturing" 
to  "an  audience  that  was  never  in  any 
sense  popular."  To  "the  workingman, 
the  great  middle  class,  perhaps  a  majority  of 
business  men,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
political  world  "  his  name  ' '  meant  nothing." 

In  1910,  after  happenings  at  Princeton 
of  which  Mr.  Low  says  nothing,  Mr. 
Wilson  became  Governor  of  New  Jersey — 
a  scholar  entered  the  sphere  of  practical 
politics.  Mr.  Low  takes  the  opportunity 
to  compare  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's advent  into  politics  with  the  situa- 
tion under  Cleveland,  McKinley,  and 
Roosevelt,  and  with  Mr.  Bryan's  con- 
tinuing influence  and  its  causes.  In  1912 
came  the  election  to  the  Presidency  under 
the  reproach  of  being  "a  minoritj^  Presi- 
dent," Taft  and  Roosevelt  having  divided 
the  opposition  vote.  The  "courage  and 
dignity"  of  Cleveland  and  the  "agitation" 
by  Bryan  and  Roosevelt  had  educated  the 
masses  as  to  their  relation  to  the  Govern- 
ment— and  to  their  power  over  it.  Mr. 
Wilson's  success  came  in  part  because 
these  masses  needed  a  "champion  rather 
than  a  political  leader."  Mr.  Wilson's  two 
years  as  Governor  had  sufficed  to  impress 
his  individuality,  revealing  "stubborn 
political  courage,"  honesty,  and  fidelity 
to  his  pledges.  But  the  politicians  found 
him  "self-confident  to  the  verge  of  ob- 
stinacy," and  despised  him  even  while 
they  were  confounded  by  him  and  by  his 
adherence  to  principle.  Mr.  Low's  ex- 
planation of  his  subject's  theory  of  the 
Presidency  is  important  and  fascinating: 

"  We  are  to  deal  with  a  man  who  in  his 
youth  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  political  history  of  his  coun- 
try and  made  a  discovery;  .  .  .  with  a  man 
who,  having  made  his  discovery,  never 
wavered  and  who  thirty  years  later  was  to 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  make  practical 
application  of  hjs  theories." 

In  brief,  this  "discovery"  was  that  the 
constitutional  intent  was  that  one  person 
should  "have  both  power  and  responsi- 
bility." This  meant  that  he  be  not 
merely  President,  but  premier;  not  merely 


"advising"  the  legislative  branch,  but 
forcing  through  the  legislation  he  deemed 
wise;  but  "of  this  power  he  (the  President) 
had  been  robbed,  and  he  was  now  reduced 
to  the  level  of  a:  constitutional  monarch 
who  reigned,  but  did  not  rule."  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Wilson's  pet  aversion  was  "gov- 
ernment by  Congressional  Committee." 
This  "he  regarded  as  vicious  and  subver- 
sive of  proper  government." 

Mr.  Low  does  not  point  out  what  all 
this  involves.  But  it  is  evident  that  if 
this  construction  be  correct,  the  three 
branches  of  government  are  reduced  to 
one — the  Presidency.  The  President  dic- 
tates the  laws,  and  is  the  executive;  the 
judiciary  merely  interprets  his  decisions. 
Mr.  Low  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  subject. 
The  reviewer  does  not  care  here  to  do 
more  than  ask  whether  in  this  respect  Mr. 
Low's  "interpretation"  fits  the  course  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  administration.  If  it  does, 
have  we  or  have  we  not  a  following  out  of 
the  intentions  registered  by  the  makers  of 
the  Constitution  in  that  document,  or  a 
subversion  of  them?  Mr.  Low  meanwhile 
emphatically  denies  that  the  President 
has  "transcended  Constitutional  bound- 
aries." He  makes  a  strong  defense  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  "partizanship"  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war  (his  refusal  to  construct  a 
coalition  cabinet,  etc.),  as  resulting  from 
his  principle  of  Presidential  and  party 
responsibility.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and 
(even  in  war-time,  the  reviewer  remarks) 
"believes  that  the  Government  can  be 
best  administered  by  Democrats  and  that 
the  political  rewards  properly  belong  to 
Democrats,  who  are  entitled  to  the  first 
consideration  for  the  sake  of  the  party." 

We  may  not  follow  Mr.  Low  through  his 
defense  of  Mr.  Wilson's  policy  toward  Mex- 
ico, or  of  his  attitude  respectively  toward 
Germany  and  to  Great  Britain  during  the 
first  years  of  the  war.  Constructively  we 
did  not  take  up  arms  after  the  Lusitania 
and  other  atrocities  and  insults  because 
Mr.  Wilson,  himself  fully  informed,  had 
not  yet  found  the  people  educated  into  a 
unity  of  conviction  and  feeling.  Through- 
out, the  impression  given  by  the  book  is 
that  of  sincere  conviction  that  Mr.  Wilson 
is  a  very  prodigy  of  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight. Mr.  Low's  impatience  of  criticism 
directed  against  the  Administration  is  as 
marked  as  Mr.  Wilson's  and  a  bit  more 
sarcastic  in  its  expression.  Yet  there  is 
no  adulation,  no  verbal  flattery,  no  effusive 
compliment.  It  is  all  in  good  taste  so  far 
as  rhetoric  and  expression  go. 

But  the  one  thing  that  stands  out 
clearly,  if  the  "interpretation"  here  given 
fits  the  facts,  is — Are  we  prepared  for  a 
Government  concentrated  in  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  as  "ruler,"  legislative  func- 
tions being  entirely  subordinated,  the 
judiciary  restricted;  or  are  we  to  have 
three  coordinate  branches — executive,  leg- 
islative, judicial,  each  with  its  own  privi- 
leges, duties,  and  responsibihties?  The 
issue  is  clear,  if  Mr.  Low's  "interpretation" 
squares  with  facts. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  IN  ATTRACTIVE 
FORM 
Jolinson,  Allen  [Editor].  The  Chronicles  of 
America.  10  Volumes.  8x5  in.  New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press.  1918.  $3.50  a  volume  net,  bound 
in  cloth. 

Ten  volumes  are  now  ready  in  this  at- 
tractive series  of  historical  narratives 
to  be  completed  in  fifty  volumes,  under 


the  general  title  of  "The  Chronicles  of 
America."  The  main  divisions  of  the 
work,  as  it  wUl  be  when  completed,  are 
designated  as  "The  Morning  of  America" 
(ten  volumes  being  given  to  this  section), 
"The  Winning  of  Independence"  (seven 
volumes),  "The  Vision  of  the  West" 
(seven  volumes),  "The  Storm  of  Seces- 
sion" (eight  volumes),  "The  Noontide  of 
America"  (sixteen  volumes),  and  "Our 
Neighbors"  (two  volumes).  Four  volumes 
of  the  first  division  have  thus  far  been 
pubUshed,  two  of  the  second,  three  of  the 
third,  and  one  of  the  fourth. 

"The  Ehzabethan  Sea-Dogs"  (Vol.  3) 
is  a  chronicle  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  his 
companions,  sea-dogs  who  prepared  the 
way  for  pioneers  from  the  Old  to  the  New 
World.  The  others  in  this  division  are, 
"The  Crusaders  of  New  France"  (Vol.  4), 
"The  Pioneers  of  the  Old  South"  (Vol.  5), 
and  "The  Conquest  of  New  France" 
(Vol.  10).  The  two  volumes  of  the  second 
division  are,  "The  Eve  of  the  Revolution" 
(Vol.  11),  and  "Washington  and  His 
Colleagues"  (Vol.  14).  The  three  of  the 
third  division  are,  "  The  Forty-niners"  (Vol. 
25),  "The  Passing  of  the  Frontier"  (Vol. 
26),  and  "Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
Union"  (Vol.  29).  The  one  of  the  fourth 
is  entitled  "The  American  Spirit  in 
Literature"  (Vol.  34). 

With  a  few  exceptions,  there  is  a  differ-  m 
ent  author  for  each  volume.  Each  •wTiter  f 
has  been  remarkably  true  to  the  underljnng 
idea,  which  is:  "To  present  the  entire 
history  of  our  country  in  the  li\'ing  form 
of  a  series  of  short  narratives,  each  having 
a  unity  of  its  own,  but  all  articulated  and 
so  related  that  the  reader  will  not  only  be 
entertained  by  the  story  in  each  volume, 
but  will  also  be  given  a  real  vision  of  the 
development  of  this  country  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present  day;  .  .  .  to  make 
the  traditions  of  our  nation  more  real  and 
vivid  to  those  of  our  citizens  who  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  reading  history."  In  a 
careful  examination  of  the  volumes  one 
discovers  features  in  manufacture  that 
can  be  highly  commended — chaste  design, 
legible  type,  fine  spacing,  superb  illus- 
trations, and  specially  prepared  maps. 
Clear,  untechnical  language  has  been  used 
by  the  writers.  Here  is  historical  writing 
that  makes  an  appeal  to  readers  who 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  reading 
much  material  of  that  character.  This, 
the  first  edition  of  the  work,  is  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  A 
limited  number  of  copies  of  each  volume 
are  issued  as  the  "Abraham  Lincoln 
Edition,"  printed  on  all-rag  watermarked 
paper,  expressly  made  for  the  work.  The 
illustrations  for  this  edition  are  in  photo- 
gravure, each  printed  separately  by  hand, 
and  will  number  several  hundred.  A  bib- 
liographical note  and  a  full  index  appear 
at  the  end  of  each  volume.  Subscriptions 
are  received  only  for  the  complete  series, 
volumes  being  delivered  as  issued. 

TWO  OF  TREITSCHKE'S  VOLUMES 

Treitschke,  Heinrich  von.  History  of  Germany 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Volumes  II  and  III. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Eden  and  Cedar 
Paul.  New  York:  McBride,  Nast  &  Co.  $3.25  net, 
per  volume. 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  when  the 
"great  Plebeian"  who  had  matched  his 
genius  against  all  the  lineages  and  aris- 
tocracies of  Europe  had  fallen,  and  thrones 
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This  is  number  four  of 
a  second  series  entitled 
"Art  Metalizing  America" 
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lUSINESS  men  who  look  ahead, 
buy  good  office  furniture  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  just  as  they  install 
high-grade  machines  and  build  substantial 
houses.  We  use  ART  METAL  steel  equip- 
ment because  we  look  upon  it  as  a  sound 
investment." —  C.  A.  Wilkinson,  Secy.-Treas. 
United  Banking  &  Saving  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  above  opinion  from  a  banker  is  the 
reason  why  more  than  10,000  banks  now 

use  Art  Metal. 

And  it  is  evidence  of  the  foresight  of 
American  bankers,  that  they  were  among 
the  first  to  adopt  ART  METAL  Steel  equip- 
ment. And  more  than  100,000  offices,  li- 
braries and  public  buildings  have  followed 
their  wise  example. 

In  this  year  of  reconstruction — of  prepara- 
tion for  the  greatest  business  era  America 
has  ever  seen,  begin  right  by  giving  your 
office  the  permanence  of  ART  METAL. 

ART  Metal  Construction  Co. 

JAMESTOWN  .  .  .  NEW  YORK 
Origijiators  of  Steel  Equipment  .  Founded  1S87 

Branch  offices  and  agents  in 
alt  principal  cities 
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Steel  Office    Furniture.  Safes   and  Files 
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3-in-One 
Oil  Co., 

165  KAR. 
Broadway, 

New  York. 


It's  your  face.  Why  abuse  it  with  a  razor 
that  pulls,  scrapes  and  starts  the  hairs  to 
growing  under  your  skin  ?  What's  the  sense 
of  that  ? 

Save  your  face,  razor  and  temper  and  have 
perfect  joy  shaves  by  always  doing  this  before 
and  after  shaving: 

Draw  your  "safety"  or  "ordinary"  blade 
between  your  thumb  and  forefinger,  moistened 
with  a  little  3-in-One  oil.  Also  put  a  few 
drops  on  your  strop  or  automatic  stropping 
device.  Then  strop  as  usual  and  secure 
keenest  barber  edge.  Your  razor  will  glide 
over  your  face  as  smoothly  as  silk.  3-in-One 
also  prevents  the  soap  from  burning  or 
itching. 

There's  a  scientific  reason  for  all  this — the 
"Razor  Saver"  Bulletin,  sent  free,  explains  it 
to  you,  and  shows  you  how  to  really  take 
care  of  your  razor. 

Now,  don't  scoff.  Fill  out  the  coupon  and 
try  some  3-in-One  Joy  Shaves,  free!  Judge 
for  yourself. 

3-in-One  is  sold  at  all  good  stores.     East  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  states, 
15c,  25c  and  50c  in  bottles. 
Also    in    Handy   Oil    Can, 
25  cents. 


f  Send    me,  with- 
out   one     cent     of 
cost,      a     generous 
sample     of     3-in-One, 
"Razor  Saver"  Bulletin 
and    the    3-ia-One    Dic- 
tionary— all  free. 

Name 

Sireet  and  No. 

Giy 


Three-in-One  Oil  Co. 

165  KAR.  Broadway,  ;     New  York 


This  Coupon  Brings  You 
a  Generous  FREE  Sample 
Fill  it  Out    Send  Today 
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were  once  more  safe  from  the  attacks  of 
dwellers  in  huts,  "like  worms  after  rain, 
the  petty  talents  of  the  boudoir  and  the 
antechambers  crawled  out  of  their  hiding- 
places  and  stretched  themselves  luxuri- 
ously." At  Vienna  a  hundred  years  ago 
poUtical  reaction  was  the  religion  of  the 
hour  and  Metternich  was  its  prophet.  As 
we  read  Treitschke's  characterizations  of 
the  diplomats  of  that  time  and  his  dis- 
cussion of  their  negotiations,  i^arallels 
and  contrasts  between  the  peace  then  made 
and  the  peace  now  to  be  made  in  Europe 
crowd  thick  upon  the  jeader's  mind. 
Pessimists  may  conclude  that  the  work  to 
be  done  in  1919  can  no  more  last  than  did 
the  peacemaking  of  1815,  but  to  this  t^e 
answer  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place, 
Vienna  was  not  a  people's,  but  a  diplomats' 
peace,  and,  as  Treitschke  admits,  "a  con- 
gress of  diplomats  can  never  work  crea- 
tively." At  Paris  peacemakers  will  try 
to  do  the  people's  wiU.  The  peace- 
makers of  Vienna  were  fighting  against 
progress,  but,  while  the  waves  of  coming 
democracy  could  be  turned  back  for  a  time, 
they  could  not  be  held  back  forever.  To- 
day, Woodrow  Wilson,  Clemenceau,  and 
Lloyd  George  are  working  -with  the  futitre 
and  not  against  it. 

To  the  average  reader  the  most  enter- 
taining chapter  in  these  two  volumes  wiU 
be  the  one  describing  the  Waterloo  cam- 
paign, and  the  least  interesting  its  dreary 
accounts  of  futile  political  and  diplomatic 
negotiations.  The  story  of  the  repression 
of  the  Uberal  Burschenschaft  movement 
is  ominous  of  the  end  which  befeU  the 
later  and  more  imix)rtant  German  rising 
of  '48.  The  career  of  Hardenberg,  the 
Prussian  statesman  of  the  first  years  after 
the  war  of  hberation,  ends  with  Treitschke's 
third  volume.  His  part  in  the  creation 
of  the  modern  Prussian  state  is  sympa- 
thetically portrayed. 

LUXEMBURG  AND  LITHUANIA 

Putnam,  Ruth.  Luxemburg  and  Her  Neigh> 
bors.  8vo,  pp.  xiv-484.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $2.50  net. 

Jusaitis,  Kunigas  Antanas.  The  History  of  the 
Lithuanian  Nation  and  Its  Present  National 
Aspirations.  8vo,  pp.  x-156.  Philadelphia:  The 
Lithuanian  Catholic  Truth  Society.    $1. 

With  so  many  groups  of  peoples  ac- 
quiring new  relations  as  self-goA^erning 
entities,  or  renewing  former  relations,  or 
rising  into  positions  of  self-determined 
independence,  there  is  an  almost  feverish 
desire  on  the  part  of  students  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  antecedents  and  historical 
relations  of  these  peoples.  It  wiU  be 
remembered  that  the  same  "necessity" 
which  carried  the  German  hordes  into 
Belgium  involved  the  occupation  by  them 
of  the  little  neutraUzed  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg. For  four  and  a  half  years  we  have 
heard  Uttle  of  that  small  territory  now 
covering  only  999  square  miles,  but  once 
much  larger.  "The  question  of  its  future 
connections  or  independence  rests  in  the 
lap  of — the  Peace  Congress.  What  dis- 
position it  win  demand  and  receive  wiU 
perhaps  be  determined  in  large  part  by 
its  own  history — for  this  mtII  have  shaped 
the  undercurrent  of  its  people's  desires. 
Delegates  to  the  Peace  Congress  and  those 
who  watch  the  disposal  there  of  "nations" 
will  need  much  knowledge.  Miss  I*utnam, 
a  writer  of  experience  on  historical  sub- 
jects, has  undertaken  to  pro\'ide  this  as 
to  Luxemburg, 

The  sub-title  reads:  "A  Record  of  the 
Political  Fortunes  of  the  Present  Grand 
Duchy  from  the  Eve  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution to  the  Great  War,  with  a  Pre- 
liminary Sketch  of  Events  from  963  to 
1780."  History,  therefore,  is  covered  from 
the  tenth  century  to  1914.     Indeed,  even 
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a  longer  term  of  years  is  included,  since  the 
author  goes  back  to  725,  at  least  in  brief 
reference,  while  the  maps  carry  us  to 
Roman  times.  Miss  Phitnam's  narrative 
shows  a  peculiarly  checkered  history. 
She  sums  it  up  as  follows: 

"It  fell  under  Burgundian,  Spanish, 
French,  Austrian,  Dutch,  and  Belgian 
governments.  Last  of  all,  it  has  been 
independent.  But  it  is  too  small  for  the 
task.  Its  natural  alliance  would  be  with 
Belgium,  as  may  appear  from  a  chronicle 
of  its  experiences  in  the  last  century  with 
a  sketch  of  its  history  in  earlier  times." 

Miss  Putnam  first  describes  the  situa- 
tion in  1914,  the  forcible  occupation  by 
the  Germans  in  1914,  its  control  and  use 
for  war-purposes.  She  tells  us  that  ten 
per  cent,  of  its  population  of  military  age 
fought  in  French  ranks,  and  briefly  alludes 
to  the  "crisscross"  of  affiliations  which 
makes  its  story  complex.  Two  chapters  on 
its  rulers  and  people  give  its  history  for 
the  period  963-1780.  Eleven  others  tell 
the  story  from  the  Austrian  Joseph  II.'s 
rule  down  through  the  Napoleonic  wars 
and  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  mistake  of 
1839,  when  Luxemburg  was  divided  and 
part  of  it  given  to  Belgium,  the  intrigues 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  settlement  of 
1867,  the  assumption  of  the  new  dynasty 
under  Adolf  of  Nassau-Weilburg  in  1890, 
and  the  accession  of  the  present  Grand 
Duchess  in  1912.  The  story  is  not  easy 
reading,  so  complex  are  the  threads  that 
compose  the  texture  of  its  history.  But 
to  the  story  itself  archeology,  legend, 
personal  notes,  and  an  excellent  series  of 
illustrations  lend  much  interest.  We  need- 
ed the  volume.  An  excellent  list  of  au- 
thorities is  appended. 

Present  thoughts  of  Lithuania  are  of  a 
comparatively  smaU  province  on  the 
Baltic.  But  just  as  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxemburg  is  only  a  remnant  of  what 
it  once  was,  so  Lithuania  is  only  a  tithe 
of  the  state  which  existed  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  when  it  ran  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  taking  in  what 
is  now  Odessa.  The  people  called  Lithuan- 
ians, united  by  blood,  religion,  customs, 
and  language,  once  occupied  the  territory 
covered  by  the  later  Russian  governments 
of  Kovno,  Vilna,  Suwalki,  and  Grodno, 
besides  a  part  of  east  Prussia.  Under 
Russians  and  Prussians  they  became  a 
subject  people,  but  they  now  aspire  once 
more  to  independence.  Mr.  Jusaitis  traces 
references  to  them  in  literature  as  far  back 
as  the  times  of  Tacitus,  and  holds  that 
before  the  iron  age  Mycenasan  beads  came 
from  the  region  of  these  people  on  the 
Baltic.  Their  unification  as  a  nation 
occurred  in  1253.  Between  1430  and 
1795  there  was  union  now  and  again  with 
the  Poles  under  one  ruler,  but  with  separate 
administrations.  After  the  Napoleonic 
wars  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Lithuania 
and  Poland  were  finally  divided  among 
the  three  contiguous  nations,  nearly  all 
of  Lithuania  going  to  Russia. 

Much  of  little-known  history  is  told  in 
this  volume;  the  claim  is  made  that  the 
language  is  as  primitive  a  testimony  to  its 
Indo-European  origin  as  is  the  Sanslcrit. 
The  story  of  the  adoption  of  Christianity 
with  a  literature  beginning  about  1545  is 
interesting.  A  revolt  from  Russia  was 
attempted  in  1905.  Now  the  hope  is  that 
in  the  new  Europe  Lithuanians  and  Letts 
will  come  together  and  form  a  nation  of 
over  six  millon  people.  A  considerable 
number  of  documents  tracing  the  Lithu- 
anian movement  in  this  country  since 
the  war  began  show  the  people  alive  to 
their  opportunities  and  doing  their  best  to 
awaken  a  deserved  sympathy. 
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CLOSING   SCENES  IN  ROOSEVELT'S 
CAREER 


WHILE  his  "impulsive  bellicosity" 
frequently  irritated  many  feUow 
citizens,  everybody  is  now  honoring  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  splendid  resolution,  in- 
tegrity, patriotic  services,  and  poUtieal 
inspiration.  No  matter  what  great  things 
he  accomplished,  observes  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Sun,  his  "greatest  bequeath- 
ment  to  his  country  is  the  sense  of  glowing 
nationality  that  all  Americans  now  feel 
in  their  hearts."  And  this  he  brought 
about  "by  the  flaming  energy  of  his  love 
of  country,  his  extraordinary  faculty  for 
clear,  strong  presentation  of  hard,  common- 
sense  facts,  and  by  all  of  the  exampling 
episodes  of  a  career  that  never  gave  gossip 
or  scandal  the  slightest  excuse  for  striking." 
Another  grand  characteristic  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt  was  devotion  to  his  family. 
This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
last  year,  during  which  he  had  much  sick- 
ness and  had  suffered  the  loss  of  his  young- 
est son,  Quentin,  the  eagle.  The  New 
York  Tribune's  chronicler  tells  the  story 
of  those  eventful  days : 

Quentin's  death  was  much  more  of  a 
blow  to  him  than  most  of  even  his  intimate 
friends  realized,  tho  it  could  not  be  said 
that  he  had  ever  thought  all  of  his  sons 
would  return  to  him. 

"I  pray  God,"  he  once  said  to  the  WTiter, 
"that  he  will,  in  his  mercy,  send  them 
back  to  me  safe  and  sound,  but  in  my 
heart  I  know  it  is  almost  too  much  for  me 
to  hope  for.  I  know  what  modern  war  is, 
and  I  know  my  boys.  I  know  they  will 
do  their  part.     That  means  danger. 

"It  is  not  a  pleasant  thought  for  a 
father  who  knows  what  modern  war  is, 
and  the  fearful  things  a  high  explosive 
shell  will  do,  to  think  of  his  boys  being 
exposed  to  them,  to  think  perhaps  that 
at  the  moment  they  may  be  lying  mu- 
tilated in  No  Man's  Land. 

"No,  it  is  not  pleasant,  and  yet  there 
are  curs  [this  was  at  the  time  a  South- 
western editor  had  asserted  the  Roose- 
velt boys,  through  influence,  had  se- 
cured safe  berths]  who  dare  say  that 
my  boys,  every  one  of  them  in  combat 
corps,  had  shirked  their  duty  with  the 
aid  of  my  supposed  influence!" 

Again,  as  he  was  recovering  from  the 
very  serious  illness  of  early  last  Avinter 
in  Roosevelt  Hospital,  a  caller,  congrat- 
ulating him  on  his  recovery,  said  his 
friends  had  been  worried. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  was  not  worried 
about  myself.  I  was  not  thinking  of 
myself.  I  was  thinking  of  my  four  boys. 
I  tell  you  I  am  almighty  proud  of  my 
boys,  and,"  after  a  momentary  pause, 
"just  as  proud  of  my  two  fine  girls." 

This  illness,  which  developed  in  Feb- 
ruary, was,  in  the  opinion  of  medical 
friends,  the  beginning  of  the  end  with 
Colonel  Roosevelt.  It  began  with  a 
rectal  abscess,  which  was  first  operated 
upon  without  an  anesthetic  at  Saga- 
more Hill.  It  left  a  painful  wound,  in 
spite   of   which    the    Colonel   insisted    on 


motoring  forty  miles  into  town  to  his 
office,  then  in  the  quarters  of  The  Metro- 
politan Magazine.  There  he  met  several 
friends  and  later  went  to  the  Harvard 
Club,  where  he  had  several  engagements. 
He  kept  these,  tho  trouble  with  the  wound 
caused  him  to  leave  for  the  Hotel  Langdon, 
where  he  had  arranged  to  see  his  then  at- 
tending physician.  Dr.  Martin,  before 
returning  to  the  club  for  a  dinner  of 
the  Vigilantes. 

This  dinner  was  to  be  in  the  natiire 
of  a  farewell  to  Major  John  Purroy 
Mitehel,  who  was  to  leave  in  a  few  days 
for  a  California  flying-field,  and  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  of  combating  German 
propaganda.  After  it.  Colonel  Roosevelt 
was  to  spend  the  night  at  the  Langdon  and 
leave  early  the  next  day  for  Boston  to 
speak  for  the  Red  Cross.  He  had  been 
urged  to  cancel  this  latter  engagement,  but 
refused  on  the  ground  that  he  eoixld  fill 
it,  that  it  was  war-work,  and  that  it  must 
be  done. 

While  waiting  at  the  Langdon  for  Dr. 
Martin,  the  Colonel  began  dictating  to 
his  secretary,  but  suddenly  started  to 
collapse.  He  pulled  himself  together  and 
staggered  to  a  bedroom,  where  he  lay 
down.  In  a  few  minutes  Dr.  Martin  ar- 
rived, found  a  high  fever,  and  after  install- 
ing nurses,  induced  the  Colonel  to  cancel 
the  engagements  he  had  insisted  on  filhng. 

He  had  rather  a  restless  night,  and 
the  next  day  there  was  a  consultation 
of  physicians.  At  this  the  Colonel  was 
advised  to  go  to  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
where,  under  complete  anesthesia,  it 
would  be  possible  to  examine  the  deep- 
seated  abscess  that  had  been  lanced  two 
days  before.  This,  they  said,  would 
enable  them  to  find  out  exactlj^  what  was 
A\Tong,  and  they  could  at  the  same  time 
clean  iip  a  large  abscess  which  had  de- 
veloped in  his  left  ear  and  a  smaUer  or 
embryo  abscess  in  the  right  ear. 

"Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done,"  the 
Colonel  is  quoted  as  asking,  "that  will  clear 
up  this  entii'e  matter  of  Brazilian  fever? 
Since  I  came  back  I  have  had  it  recur  in 
one  way  or  another.  If  it  is  possible  to 
clear  it  up  for  aU  time,  I  wish  it  done." 

The  physicians  assured  him  that  this 
was  what  they  had  in  mind,  and  he 
agreed  to  their  plan,  stipulating,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  go  to  Roosevelt 
Hospital  in  his  own  motor  and  not  in  any 
ambulance.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  that 
afternoon  at  four  o'clock  he  went  on  the 
operating- table. 

He  was  there  two  hours,  the  doctors' 
bulletin  announcing  that  they  had  found 
the  large  abscess  was  draining  into  a  large 
fistula.  Unattended  to,  they  said,  this 
might  have  had  the  result  of  poisoning 
the  entire  system.  The  operation,  they 
declared,  had  been  a  success.  The  work 
on  the  ears  was  thought  so  unimportant 
it  was  not  mentioned. 

Next  day,  however,  mastoiditis  had  de- 
veloped in  the  left  ear,  and  experts  were 
hurriedly  caUed  into  consultation.  A  con- 
dition that  made  them  fear  to  operate  or 
not  to  operate  was  found,  but  it  was  finally 
decided  to  stake  all  on  waiting  a  while 
before  operating.     The  account  proceeds: 

That  night  the  bulletin  frankly  said 
the  Colonel's  condition  was  critical.    Only 


the    family    and    a    very    few    intimates 
knew  that  it  was  dangerous. 

All  that  night  a  specialist  on  the  ear 
slept  in  the  hospital  and  others  were 
awaiting  call,  while  the  operating-room 
and  a  staff  of  nurses  were  ready  for  any 
emergency. 

By  noon  the  next  day,  however,  the 
danger  had  passed.  ■  As  one  of  the  physi- 
cians exprest  it:  "This  is  one  of  those 
cases  where  nature,  left  to  herself,  makes  a 
successful  stand  at  the  very  last  ditch.  An 
almost  infinitesimal  amount  of  progress  and 
the  inflammation  would  have  compelled  us 
to  operate  whether  we  wanted  to  or  not." 

From  this  sickness  Colonel  Roose- 
velt made  a  good  recovery,  tho  he  was 
in  the  hospital  a  little  more  than  a  month. 
When  he  left  the  only  noticeable  effect 
was  that  the  destruction  of  a  canal  in  the 
left  ear,  which  serves  as  a  physical  balance, 
had  made  his  gait  unsteady  and,  as  he  put 
it,  compelled  him  to  learn  to  walk  again. 

At  this  time  the  doctors  advised  that 
he  take  a  long  rest  at  his  Oyster  Bay 
home  and  refrain  from  any  traveling 
or  other  hard  work.  The  Colonel  tried 
to  follow  this,  but  he  felt  that  he  should 
go  to  Maine  to  deliver  the  chief  address 
at  the  Republican  State  Convention.  To 
this  the  doctors  agi-eed,  with  the  proviso 
that  he  be  very  careful  until  then,  and 
then  not  overdo.  So,  in  the  closing  week 
of  March  he  went  to  Portland  and  there 
delivered  what  he  held  was  one  of  the 
most  important  speeches  of  his  career. 

It  was  what  politicians  call  a  "key- 
note" speech,  and  in  it  he  offered  a  pro- 
gram on  which  all  factions  of  the  party 
might  get  together.  The  response  of  the 
country  to  it  was  good,  and,  in  the  Colonel's 
opinion,  amply  repaid  the  effort.  To  his  way 
of  thinking,  it  was  of  paramount  national 
importance  that  the  party  heal  its  schisms 
and  get  together  for  the  common  good. 

The  Colonel  did  very  little  after  that 
in  the  way  of  pubUc  speaking  until  late 
in  May,  when,  at  the  request  of  the 
National  Security  League,  he  made  a 
tour  through  the  Middle  West.  Those 
sections  were  selected  where  pro-Ger-  ■ 
manism  and  pacifism  had  been  strong. 
It  was,  in  a  word,  an  invasion  of  Avhat 
was  considered  the  enemy's  country, 
tho  the  Colonel  had  maintained  that  the 
trouble  was  bad  leadership  and  that  the 
issues  had  not  been  presented  squarely 
to  the  people,  who,  he  was  positive,  at 
heart  were  all  right. 

The  first  of  these  trips,  made  in  May, 
which  included  such  places  as  Milwau- 
kee, where  there  is  a  large  German  popula- 
tion, Avas  without  especial  incident.  In  each, 
especially  Milwaukee,  the  Colonel  gave  the 
crowds  "the  best  that  is  in  me,"  and  in 
each  the  response  seemed  to  justify  his  faith. 

The  second  of  these  trips,  in  June, 
was  marred  by  an  attack  of  erysipelas, 
which  developed  in  Chicago  twenty- 
four  hours  after  he  left  New  York.  Against 
the  advice  of  eminent  Chicago  physicians, 
he  insisted  on  keeping  his  appointments; 
and,  traveling  with  Dr.  George  H.  Cole- 
man, of  Chicago,  in  attendance,  he  spoke 
in  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  and 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  returning  to  New  York 
apparently  little  the  worse  for  the  attack. 
Within  a  week  he  was  reported  free  of  the 
disease. 

The  Colonel  then  agreed  to  take  things 
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Y)u  ^A^nt  No  Bolslieviki 


1 


in  your  plant.    The  very 

thought  of  them  makes  shivers 

chase  each  other  up  and  down  your  spine. 

And  yet  some  methods  that  have  been  used  in  the 
past  by  some  employers — some  methods  that  are  still  in 
use  perhaps — are  just  the  kind  to  turn  intelligent,  loyal, 
honest  workers  into  BolshevikL 

The  autocratic,  domineering,  ar- 
bitrary Boss  is  out  of  date.   Discipline  is  necessary 

and  bosses  there  must  be,  but  the  Boss  who  gets  results 
today  is  the  one  who  shows  high  qualities  of  leadership,  not  drivership. 
Workers  have  been  guilty  in  the  past  of  grave  mistakes.  So  have 
employers.  But  employers  are  infinitely  less  excusable,  because 
they  are  supposed  to  have  a  broader  outlook  and  a  better  chance  to 
see  things  in  their  true  perspective.  When  employers  show  the 
proper  qualities  of  leadership,  they  steer  their  workers  clear  of  many 
errors  that  they  otherwise  would  make,  and  both  workers  and 
employers  reach  higher  levels  of  prosperity. 

The  good  will  of  your  working 

forces  is  just  as  valuable  to  you  as  the  good  will 
of  the  customers  to  whom  you  sell  your  goods.  And  you 
can  build  good  will  amongst  them  by  using  Tprinted  matter ,  just  as 
you're  using  printed  matter  to  build  good  will  amongst  your  custom- 
ers. This  printed  matter  can  take  the  form  of  bulletins  and  house 
organs  that  tell  your  workers  frankly  what  you're  trying  to  accom- 
plish and  showing  them  you  want  their  confidence  and  cooperation. 
Show  them  that  you  believe  in  them  and  they'll  believe  in  you.  Show 
them  you  have  their  interests  at  heart  and  they  will  take  an  interest 
in  you.  Show  them  that  you  believe  they  have  intelligence  and 
fairness,  ambitions  and  ideals,  and  you  will  find  they  have  them. 

Install  a  Multigraph  and  start  it 

printing  bulletins  and  perhaps  a  house  organ,  too, 
exclusively  for  your  workers,  and  it  will  solve  some  of  the 
labor  problems  that  have  worried  you  for  months.  The  printed  word 
is  the  most  powerful  agency  in  all  the  world  today,  especially  when 
backed  by  strong  sincerity  and  earnest  purpose.  Your  workers  won't 
curtail  their  efforts  or  try  to  limit  your  production  or  waste  your 
raw  material  or  lay  off  when  it  isn't  necessary,  if  you  will  give  the 
better  instincts  and  the  real  ambitions  in  their  hearts  a  chance  to 
prove  themselves,  and  if  you'll  show  them  that  it's  worth  their  while 
to  follow  your  suggestions. 

The  world  is  moving  very  rapidly 

these  days.    Conditions  are  not  what  they  were, 

nor  will  they  be  again.  Those  who  adjust  themselves  most  quickly 
will  be  the  least  disturbed. 

You  Can't  Buy  a  Multigraph  Unless  You  Need  It 


Get^/f^ir/^/M/W 


THE  MULTIGRAPH 

1811  E.  40th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Please  give  me  details  covering  the  use  of  the  Multigraph 
for  bulletins  and  house  organs. 


Name 

Official  Position 

Firm 

.«?t.rm>t  Address 

Town 

55tate 

Ut.  DiK..1.2S 
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easier  during  the  height  of  suinmer,  but 
he  made  an  exception  to  his  rule  of  no 
speeches  for  a  while  in  order  to  speak  to 
Passaic's  large  foreign-born  population  on 
July  4.  Again  on  Labor  day  he  spoke  at 
Newburg  at  the  launching  of  a  vessel  in 
the  shipyai-d  of  which  his  young  friend 
Thomas  C.  Desmond  was  the  directing 
genius.  By  this  time  he  was  apparently 
fully  recovered. 

Within  the  month  the  Colonel  received 
the  bitterest  blow  of  his  life — the  death  of 
his  son  Quentin.  The  first  hint  ot  this 
affliction  came  in  a  censored  dispatch 
telling  a  New  York  newspaper  to  watch 

Oyster  Bay  "for  news  of ."     This  was 

submitted  to  Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  de- 
cided by  the  f  ollo^dng  process  of  elimination 
that  Quentin  had  at  least  been  injured: 

"It  can  not  be  Ted  and  it  can  not  be 
Archie,"  said  he,  "for  both  are  recovering 
from  wounds.  It  is  not  Kermit,  for  he 
is  not  in  the  danger  zone  at  just  this 
moment.  So  it  must  be  Quentin.  How- 
ever, we  must  say  nothing  of  this  to  his 
mother  to-night." 

The  next  day  the  censor  released  the 
news  that  Quentin  was  dead.  The  Colonel, 
hard  hit,  in  a  public  statement  exprest 
the  pleasure  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  him- 
self that  the  boy  had  had  his  chance  to 
do  his  bit.  On  the  following  day,  with  the 
characteristic  Roosevelt  explanation  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  duty,  he  went  to  the 
Repubhcan  State  Convention  in  Saratoga 
to  try  and  heal  party  differences. 

If,  however,  the  Colonel  did  not  show 
his  grief,  it  was  not  because  he  did  not 
feel  grief.  His  closest  intimates  said  he 
giieved  in  solitude  while  maintaining  a 
smiling  face  in  public.  When  he  spoke 
of  the  boys,  more  especially  to  the  soldiers 
who  visited  him  from  a  near-by  camp  on 
Saturday,  it  never  was  with  regret  for 
Quentin,  only  pleasure  that  his  boys  had 
done  well.     His  grief  was  sacred  to  himself. 

The  Colonel's  last  public  appearance 
of  importance  was  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  State  campaign,  when,  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Carnegie  Hall,  in  the  interest  of 
Governor  Whitman,  he  made  answer  to 
President  Wilson's  appeal  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress.  He  seldom  was  in  better 
voice,  and  those  who  heard  him  that 
night  said  it  was  "the  same  old  Roosevelt." 

A  few  days  later  he  made  his  last 
public  appearance  at  a  meeting  in  honor 
of  a  negro  hospital  unit.  After  this  he 
developed  symptoms  of  rheumatism,  and 
on  November  11,  the  day  the  armistice 
was  signed,  sciatica  having  developed, 
he  went  to  Roosevelt  Hospital,  in  this 
city,  partly  for  treatment,  but  most  of 
all  to  be  near  his  physician,  Dr.  Richard. 

There  the  diagnosis  that  a  defective 
tooth  was  responsible  for  the  trouble 
was  substantiated,  and,  after  it  had  been 
extracted,  the  sciatica  cleared  up.  Then 
came  inflammatory  rheumatism,  which, 
however,  so  yielded  to  treatment  that  he 
was  fit  to  return  home  on  Christmas  day 
to  play  Santa  Claus  for  Little  Richard 
Derby  and  the  children  of  Theodore,  Jr. 

All  of  the  Roosevelt  childi'en  in  this 
country  were  at  home  that  day.  For 
the  event  Mrs.  Longworth  came  from 
Washington,  Mrs.  Derby  was  on  hand 
with  her  babies,  and  Captain  Ai'chie, 
home  disabled,  with  the  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  Ai'chie,  made 
up  the  family  party. 

It  was  the  first  Christmas  in  years 
when  a  young  roast  pig  raised  on  the 
place  had  not  been  the  piece  de  resistance. 


Because  of  doubt  as  to  when  the  Colonel 
would  come  home  the  slaying  of  the  porker 
had  been  delayed  too  late,  and  a  turkey 
was  roasted  instead.  It  also  was  the  first 
Christmas  in  many  years  that  the  Colonel 
had  not  played  Santa  to  the  children  of  the 
Cove  school,  where  his  own  children  re- 
ceived their  primary  education. 

After  the  holiday  the  children  scattered, 
Mrs.  Derby,  who  left  home  for  the  South 
on  January  3,  being  the  first  to  go  away. 
This  left  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  the  Colonel 
alone  in  the  big  hoiise,  there  being  no 
apparent  reason  why  the  children  should 
longer  remain. 


HOW  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  MADE 
THE  KAISER  BACK  DOWN 


T  1  THEN  Emperor  William  of  Germany 
^  ^  entertained  ex-President  Roosevelt 
and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  being 
the  "only  private  citizen  who  ever  re- 
viewed German  troops,"  he  kept  quiet 
about  the  fact  that  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
President  he  forced  the  Kaiser  to  abide 
by  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Exactly  what 
happened  at  the  time  of  Germany's 
blockade  of  Venezuela  was  not  known  for 
many  years,  but  after  the  death  of  Secre- 
tary Hay,  the  latter's  biographer  decided 
that  the  story  might  as  well  be  told.  In 
1901  Germany  persuaded  Italy  and  En- 
gland to  join  her  in  blockading  the  coast 
of  Venezuela  until  the  more  or  less  irre- 
sponsible Government  of  that  country 
should  see  to  it  that  long-standing  debts 
were  paid  to  Germans,  Englishmen,  and 
Italians.  What  was  called  a  "pacific 
blockade"  was  established  in  December. 
During  the  following  year  Secretary  of 
State  Hay  vainly  urged  the  blockaders  to 
arbitrate,  but  on  December  8,  1902, 
Germany  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  Venezuela,  making  it  plain,  according 
to  Mr.  W.  R.  Thayer  in  his  "Life  of  John 
Hay,"  that  "the  next  steps  would  be  the 
bombardment  of  Venezuelan  towns  and  the 
occupation  of  Venezuelan  territory."  Here 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  put  to  a  sharp 
test.  "If  the  United  States  permitted 
foreign  nations  under  the  pretense  of  sup- 
porting their  creditors'  claims  to  invade  a 
weak  debtor  state  by  naval  or  military 
expedition  and  to  take  possession  of  its 
territory,  what  would  become  of  the  Doc- 
trine?" Furthermore,  Germany  had  just 
before  this  apparently  been  making  ef- 
forts to  get  a  foothold  in  the  western 
hemisphere  within  striking  distance  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  At  this  point  President 
Roosevelt  took  the  matter  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  England  and 
Italy  at  once  agreed  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing, but  Germany  refused.  "She 
stated  that  if  she  took  possession  of  terri- 
tory such  possession  would  only  be  'tem- 
porary'; but  such  possessions  easily  be- 
come permanent;  and,  besides,  it  is  difficult 
to  trust  to  guaranties  which  may  be  treat- 
ed as  'scraps  of  paper.' "  Here  is  the  way 
President  Roosevelt  taught  the  Kaiser 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  more  than 
a  "scrap  of  paper": 


One  day,  when  the  crisis  was  at  its 
height,  he  summoned  to  the  White  House 
Dr.  Holleben,  the  German  Ambassador, 
and  told  him  that  unless  Germany  con- 
sented to  arbitrate,  the  American  squadron 
under  Admiral  Dewey  would  be  given 
orders,  by  noon  ten  days  later,  to  proceed 
to  the  Venezuelan  coast  and  prevent  any 
taking  possession  of  Venezuelan  territory. 
Dr.  Holleben  began  to  protest  that  his 
Imperial  master,  having  once  refused  to 
arbitrate,  could  not  change  his  mind. 
The  President  said  that  he  was  not  arguing" 
the  question,  because  arguments  had  al- 
ready been  gone  over  until  no  useful  pur- 
pose would  be  served  by  repeating  them; 
he  was  simply  giving  information  which 
the  Ambassador  might  think  it  important 
to  transmit  to  Berlin.  A  week  passed  in 
sUence.  Then  Dr.  HoUeben  again  called 
on  the  President,  but  said  nothing  of  the 
Venezuelan  matter.  When  he  rose  to  go, 
the  President  asked  him  about  it,  and 
when  he  stated  that  he  had  received  noth- 
ing from  his  Government,  the  President 
informed  him  in  substance  that,  in  view 
of  this  fact,  Admiral  Dewey  would  be  in- 
structed to  sail  a  day  earlier  than  the  day 
he,  the  President,  had  originally  men- 
tioned. Much  perturbed,  the  Ambassa- 
dor protested;  the  President  informed  him 
that  not  a  stroke  of  a  pen  had  been  put 
on  paper;  that  if  the  Emperor  would  agree 
to  arbitrate,  he,  the  President,  would  heart- 
ily praise  him  for  such  action  and  would 
treat  it  as  taken  on  German  initiative; 
but  that  within  forty-eight  hours  there 
must  be  an  offer  to  arbitrate  or  Dewey 
would  sail  with  the  orders  indicated. 
Within  thirty-six  hours  Dr.  HoUeben  re- 
turned to  the  White  House  and  announced 
to  President  Roosevelt  that  a  dispatch 
had  just  come  from  Berlin,  saying  that 
the  Kaiser  would  arbitrate.  Neither  Ad- 
miral Dewey  (who  with  an  American  fleet 
was  then  maneuvering  in  the  West  Indies) 
nor  any  one  else  knew  of  the  step  that  was 
to  be  taken;  the  naval  authorities  were 
merely  required  to  be  in  readiness,  but 
were  not  told  what  for. 

On  the  announcement  that  Germany 
had  consented  to  arbitrate,  the  President 
pubhcly  complimented  the  Kaiser  on  being 
so  stanch  an  advocate  of  arbitration. 

The  humor  of  this  was  probably  relished 
more  in  the  White  House  than  in  the 
Palace  at  Berhn.  The  Kaiser  suggested 
that  the  President  should  act  as  arbiter, 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  ready  to  serve; 
but  Mr.  Hay  dissuaded  htm.  Mr.  Hay 
had  permitted  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Bowen, 
American  Minister  to  Venezuela,  to  act  as 
arbitrator  for  that  country,  and  Mr. 
Bowen  regarded  it  as  improper  that  the 
United  States,  which  also  had  claims 
against  Venezuela,  should  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  that  case.  Mr.  Hay,  desirous 
of  validating  the  Hague  Tribunal,  saw  a 
further  advantage  in  referring  to  it  this 
very  important  contention.  The  President 
acquiesced  therefore,  and  Veneauela's 
claims  went  to  The  Hague  for  arbitrament. 

In  a  letter  to  a  private  correspondent, 
Secretary  Hay  takes  a  parting  shot  at 
the  Venezuelan  settlement: 

"They  (the  German  Government)  are 
very  much  preoccupied  in  regard  to  our 
attitude,  and  a  cominunique  recently 
appeared  in  the  Berlin  papers  indicating  . 
that  the  negotiations  would  have  gone  on 
better  but  for  our  interference.  We  have 
not  interfered,  except  in  using  what  good 
offices  we  could  dispose  of  to  induce  all 
parties  to  come  to  a  speedj^  and  honorable 
settlement,  and  in  this  we  have  been,  I 
think,  eminently  successful.  I  think  the 
thing  that  rankles  most  in   the   German 
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Horse  power  6 
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Specified  GOODYEAR  GLIDE  BELT 
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Fairbairn  Naylor  Spinning  Frame  Drive 

Kentucky     River    Mills 
Frankfort  ,     Kentucky . 


SHIFT  PULLEY 


Copyright  1919,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Fourteen  Months— Half-Hour  Shifts — and  the  G.T.M. 


They  had  never  kept  belt  records  in  the  Kentucky 
River  Mills  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky.  They  always 
bought  expensive  belts  and  took  the  price  as  proof 
of  quality.  They  were  troubled  sometimes  by  the 
frequent  need  for  belt  repairs,  by  their  belting  bills 
and  by  low  production — but  they  just  accepted 
all  these  things  as  necessary  evils.  One  July  day  in 
191  7,  a  G.T.M. — Goodyear  Technical  Man— called. 
It  was  our  Mr.  Jenkins. 

He  asked  Mr.  Sutherland,  the  superintendent,  to 
show  him  the  hardest  drive  in  this  particular  mill. 
Mr.  Sutherland  wanted  to  know  why.  The  G.T.M. 
explained  the  Goodyear  plan  of  selling  belts  only 
after  a  careful  analysis  of  the  drives  to  be  served — 
and  not  as  if  a  given  belt  were  like  a  patent  med- 
icine and  a  sure-cure  for  any  and  all  ills  that  drives 
may  entail. 

The  idea  appealed  and  he  was  shown  the  spinning 
frame  drive.  It  was  a  shift — every  half-hour  the 
belt  w^as  thrown  from  one  driven  pulley  to  its  twin. 
There  w^as  one  quarter  turn  and  one  half  turn.  He 
measured  belt  speed,  centers,  pulley  diameters 
and  pulley  faces,  asked  about  the  pow^er,  and  noted 
the  nature  of  the  load. 

Then  he  prescribed  a  Goodyear  Glide  Belt — 3K 

inch  5  ply.     Mr.   Sutherland   was  interested.     He 


asked  the  price.  He  found  it  was  so  moderate  that 
he  doubted  the  merit  of  the  belt,  but  consented  to 
try  it.  He  didn't  see  w^here  he  could  lose  anything, 
and  he  might  be  able  to  get  rid  of  constant  inter- 
ruptions and  shut-downs. 

The  belt  was  applied  August  16,  1917,  and  is 

still  running.  Its  edges  are  not  even  worn.  No  stretch 
has  had  to  be  taken  out.  Production  has  never 
been  interrupted  a  single  minute.  Fourteen 
months  after  being  applied  the  belt  seemed  still 
as  good  as  new. 

These  fourteen   months  of  perfect  service,    in 

spite  of  shifts  every  half-hour,  on  that  spinning 
frame  drive,  have  converted  them  to  the  Goodyear 
plan  of  belt  buying — and  to  Goodyear  Belts.  They 
have  made  the  mill  a  Goodyear-belted-  and  G.T.M.- 
served  mill — like  thousands  of  others. 

If  you  have  a  hard  drive,  and  have  always  accepted 
high  belting  costs  and  belt-troubles  as  necessary 
evils,  ask  a  G.T.M.  to  call.  One  from  the  nearest 
Goodyear  Branch  will  be  glad  to  do  so  when  next 
he  is  in  your  vicinity.  His  service  is  free — for  the 
savings  he  effects  for  purchasers  are  so  evident  and 
material,  that  a  gratifying  volume  from  the  plants 
served  is  sure  to  result  w^ithin  a  fev^  years.  The 
G.T.M.'s  analysis  and  prescriptions  do  not  obligate 
you  in  any  w^ay. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TiRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 


BELTING   ^    PACKING 


HOSE ♦ VALVES 


AKRON 
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Ever-Ready 

Safety^  Razor 

HnmA  AcyPlin?  Millions  of  trusty  '  Ever  -  Ready ' 
A  IWlllC  XA.^^lii  •  Safety  Razors  that  saw  service  with 
our  glorious  Army  and  Navy  are  on  their  way  home  with  their 
happy,  contented  users.     We  welcome  these  heroes. 

We  promise  them,  as  well  as  the  glorious  home  army  of 
*  Ever-Ready  *  users,  the  same  wonderful  blades  that  make  shaving 
a  pleasure  for  millions  of  'Ever-Ready '  enthusiasts  the  world  over. 

Extra  'Ever-Ready'  Radio  Blades  6  for  40c 


American  Safety  Razor  Company, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


On  Sale 
the  World 
Over 


official  mind  is  what  Bowen  said  to  Stern- 
burg:  'Very  well,  I  will  pay  this  money 
which  you  demand,  because  I  am  not  in 
position  to  refuse,  but  I  give  you  warning 
that  for  every  thousand  dollars  you  exact' 
in  this  way,  you  will  lose  a  million  in  South- 
American  trade.'"     (February  16,   1903). 


THE  ROOSEVELT  "MAGIC"  OF  WIN- 
NING  HIS  ENEMIES 


T^HEODORE  ROOSEVELT  was  bit- 
-'■  terly  hated,  writes  Mr.  Charles  WiUis 
Thompson  in  the  New  York  Times,  but 
"the  people  who  hated  him  hadn't  met 
him.  He  was  accused  of  insincerity,  but 
never  by  people  who  knew  him.  He  was 
accused  of  optimism — by  people  who 
didn't  know  him.  There  were  many  who 
believed  his  course  was  always  dictated 
by  a  desire  to  obtain  votes,  but  such 
people  were  not  acquainted  with  him." 

Newspaper  reporters  always  declared 
that  to  know  Roosevelt  was  to  love  him. 
Even  the  representatives  of  strong  anti- 
Roosevelt  organs  were  swayed  by  his 
captivating  personality.  There  was  a 
mystic  magic  in  his  rip-roaring,  manly 
nature  that  won  all  hearts  to  him,  and 
as  his  companion  on  many  campaigns, 
Mr.  Thompson  tells  incidents  in  proof 
of  the  Colonel's  sincerity,  bravery,  and 
loyalty: 

He  was  called,  by  some  people,  a 
poseur,  but  he  was  a  poseur  in  the  same 
sense  that  Tom  Sawyer  was.  That  is, 
dramatic  scenery  appealed  to  what  Mark 
Twain  called  "the  circus  side  of  my 
nature."  The  people  who  didn't  know 
him  and  who  hated  him  were,  when  of 
the  male  sex,  persons  of  a  feminine  cast, 
to  whom  the  rip-roaring  mascuhnity  of 
Roosevelt  was  a  continuing  shock.  Very 
few  women  hated  him.  If  that  seems  a 
paradox,  it  isn't.  Well,  a  personality 
that  is  so  rip-roaringly  masculine  simply 
has  to  have  a  circus  side  to  it. 

There  is  a  picture  before  my  eyes  of  a 
scene  out  at  a  lonely  jerkv\^ater  station 
in  Arizona.  The  Colonel's  special  train 
had  stopt  there  so  that  a  few  of  the 
Rough  Riders  could  come  to  it  from 
their  ranches  and  shake  hands  with 
their  old  commander.  It  was  at  the 
height  of  a  great  campaign,  and  the 
itinerary  was  ordered  from  Washington; 
but  no  matter,  the  train  had  got  to  stop 
here.  The  Rough  Riders  rode,  some  of 
them  forty  miles,  to  shake  hands  Avith 
him,  and  they  were  all  waiting  on  the 
plank  in  front  of  the  hut  that  served  as 
a  station  when  the  special  puffed  itself 
to  a  stop.  Aside  from  the  station  agent 
and  the  Rough  Riders  there  was  not 
another  human  being  in  sight,  nor  the 
faintest  liint  of  a  town  or  \Tllage  in  the 
clear,  sun-dried  Arizona  landscape. 

The  moving-picture  man — whom  the 
Colonel  had  christened  "Mo\ie,"  and 
also  "Dare  De\-il  Dick,"  his  name  being 
Richard  J.  Cummins — saw  a  great  op- 
portunity and  yelled  to  the  Colonel. 
The  Colonel  promptly  took  off  his  enormous 
black  hat,  airanged  the  astonished  Rough 
Riders  in.  appropriate  attitudes,  and 
then,  with  his  arm  around  an  Ai'izona 
shoulder,  began  talking.  "Throw  a^  little 
ginger  in,  Colonel,"  shouted  "Movie."  and 
the  Colonel  began  thi-owiug  in  all  his, 
appropriate  gestures,  while  "  ^Moxie  "  stood 
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there  grinding  the  crank.  The  picture 
must  have  indicated  to  those  who  saw  it 
subsequently  that  the  Colonel  was  re- 
calling the  brave  days  of  '98  to  his  fellow 
veterans,  but  this  is  what  he  was  saying: 

"Barnes,  Penrose,  and  Smoot — do  you 
remember  that  charge  up  San  Juan? — 
an  initiative  and  referendum — recall  of 
judicial  decisions — Jack  Greenway,  one 
of  the  best  in  the  regiment — Bob  Evans 
took  the  fleet  into  the  Pacific — ■" 

All  this  to  the  most  furious  gesticula- 
tion, any  nonsense  that  came  into  his 
head,  talked  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles 
a  minute.  The  Rough  Riders  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  pretend  to  look  imprest, 
and  did  it  badlj%  the  more  so  as  we  re- 
porters were  laughing  ourselves  sick  be- 
hind the  camera. 

"That'll  be  a  corker,  Colonel,"  said 
"Movie,"  stopping  the  crank;  and  the 
Colonel,  released  from  duty,  joined  the 
rest  of  us  in  our  roars  of  laughter.  "By 
George!"  he  said,  mopping  his  brow, 
"I  haven't  had  so  much  fun  in  a  week. 
If  that  is  posing,  make  the  most  of  it." 

He  was  not  a  vote-hunter,  except  as 
every  man  in  politics  must  be.  He 
never  compromised  a  conviction  for  a 
vote.  He  always  made  it  a  point  to  de- 
nounce to  its  face  anything  he  did  not 
approve  of.  If,  for  instance,  he  had 
been  a  free-trader  he  would  not  have 
denounced  protection  until  he  could  de- 
nounce it  in  Pittsburg.  In  that  sense 
he  was  less  of  a  demagog  than  any 
other  man  I  ever  met  in  politics. 

On  his  swing  around  the  country  in 
1912  he  never  said  more  than  a  per- 
functory word  against  the  Democratic 
party  until  he  got  into  the  South,  its 
home,  where  it  is  not  only  wicked  but 
antisocial  to  speak  against  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  His  most  blazing  denun- 
ciations of  pacifism  in  his  great  tour  in 
1916  were  reserved  for  Henry  Ford's 
home,  Detroit,  where,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  in  other  parts  of  Michigan,  the 
population  is  (excessively  pro-Ford. 

It  was  the  same  on  his  trip  abroad — • 
not  that  that  has  anything  to  do  with 
vote  getting;  it  was  in  France  that  he. 
denounced  race  suicide  and  in  England 
that  he  assailed  England's  Egyptian  pol- 
icy. Always  he  picked  out  sin's  home 
town  to  lambaste  sin.  These  are  not  the 
methods  of  a  mere  vote-getter.  In  fact, 
his  going  into  the  South  at  all  in  1912 
was  quixotism;  he  knew  he  could  not 
get  an  electoral  vote  there,  and  the  whole 
Progressive  campaign  depended  on  his 
voice  reaching  as  many  vulnerable  spots 
as  could  be  found.  Yet  he  side-tracked 
himself  into  the  South,  for  he  dreamed 
that  he  could  break  up  the  one-party 
system  there  and  relieve  the  South  of 
an  incubus;  not  in  one  campaign,  of 
course,  "but,"  he  said,  "I  have  drawn 
the  furrow,  and  it  won't  be  necessary  to 
go  over  that  furrow  again." 

When  the  convention  of  1916  was  draw- 
ing near,  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  he 
had  a  chance  of  the  nomination.  "Not 
the  least  in  the  world,"  he  said.  "If  I 
had,  I  killed  it  by  my  tour  of  the  West 
advocating  i)reparedness  and  American- 
ism. Those  issues  will  be  taken  up;  but 
when  it  comes  to  making  nominations,  a 
convention  will  always  pass  over  the 
pioneer,  because  he  has  made  too  many 
enemies  by  his  pioneering.  I've  been  the 
pioneer;  I  have  forced  those  issues  to 
the  front,  and  the  convention  will  adopt 
them  and  then  nominate  somebody  else 
who  is  safer.  It's  the  invariable  rule  jn 
politics."  And,  of  course,  ho  knew  that 
invariable  rule  when  he   made  his   lour; 
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The  most 
powerful  "knock 
blows"  are  delivered  by   Well 
developed    muscles.     Just   so   with 
carburetors.    The  best  ^'developed"  car- 
buretor generates  the  greatest  driving  force. 

The  New^  Stromberg  Carburetor  has  under- 
gone years  of  development. 

It  is  the  embodiment  of  carburetion  principles 

and  mechanical  perfection  that  turn  fuel  into 

full    driving  force,   curtailing   consumption  of 

gas  and   cutting  down   cash   cost   of   motor 

mileage. 

Write  for   descriptive  matter.    State  name,  year  and 
model  of  your  car. 

Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Co. 

Dept.   113 

64  E.  Twenty-fifth  St. 

Chicago,  III. 


New  STaOMBERC  Does  ifr! 

4r  Carbur&tor 
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Comptofneter  Depa?'tment 
Jacob  Do  Id  Packing  Co. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Yiow  the  Avar  emphasize 


For  years  the  time  and  labor  saving 
value  of  the  Comptometer  has 
been  understood  and  recognized  in 
thousands  of  business  offices; 
but  Avar  emergency  requirements 
brought  a  new  appreciation  of  its 
Avorth  as  an  economic  factor  in 
handling  the  increasing  burden  of 
accounting  work. 

Illustrative  of  this  significant  fact  is  the 
experience  of  the  Jacob  Dold  Packing 


If  not  made  by  Feit  &  Tarrant, 
it's  not  a  COMPTOMETER 


Co.,    of    BuflFalo,    as    stat< 
Auditor,  Mr.  Edward  M.  l^ 

"During   these  times  especially  we  ar  ; 
who  made  possible  an  adding  and  calcui  i 
takes  the  place  of  experience  and  cuts  the 
work.      Such  a  machine  is  the  Comptome 

Twelve  years  ago  we  put  in  one  Com 
we  have  12.      Each  machine  saves  3  peopl  ^ 
would  be  impossible  to  get  now,  even  at  t 
This  alone  means  a  labor  saving  of  from  , 
a  year. 

Our  Comptometer  girls  compute  sale: 
and    beef    statistics;     tabulate    weights, 
freight  bill  extensions;   all  with  the  maxi  i 
minimum  of  effort. 


CONTROLLi 
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An  ordinary  education  isn't  enough  to  make  accountants 
out  of  girls  or  boys,  but  it  is  enough  to  make  them  satisfactory 
Comptometer  operators.  The  ControUed-key  puts  them  on 
their  guard  and  so  assures  greater  accuracy. 

"The  local  service  we  have  received  on  these  machines 
has  made  them  doubly  valuable." 

Business  is  now  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  peace-time  economy.  You 
can  depend  upon  the  Comptometer  for 
aid  in  the  solution  of  all  that  relates  to 
the  figure  work  of  accounting.  Let  a 
Comptometer  man  show  you  how  and 
where.  .  '  >     , 


'JfBY' 


Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co. 
1731  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago 


teier' 


Why  trained  Comptometer  operators  do 

faster  and  better  work  than  untrained 

clerks  on  any  kind  of  machine 

The  more  efficient  a  machine  is — the  more 
flexible  its  application  and  the  higher  its  speed 
capacity — the  greater  the  need  for  training  in 
its  operation  and  the  work  to  be  performed. 

You  don't  hire  untrained  and  inexperienced 
typists  to  run  your  typewriters — it  doesn't  pay. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  the  Comptometer. 
A  trained  operator  does  much  faster  and 
better  work  than  can  be  done  on  any  kind  of 
a  no-experience-necessary  machine. 

That  is  because  the  rapid-fire  action  of  the 
Comptometer  admits  of  unlimited  develop- 
ment in  speed  and  range  of  practical  utility — 
in  which  accuracy  is  safe-guarded  by  the 
Controlled-key. 

To  provide  facilities  for  the  training  of 
Comptometer  Operators,  we  maintain  59 
Comptometer  Schools  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

^    E>uring  1917  approximately  5,000  girls  and 
young  women  were  trained  in  our  schools. 

In  the  same  period  free  instructions  were 
given  to  8,000  figure  clerks  in  the  offices  of 
users  of  our  machine. 

There  is  no  speedier,  surer,  more  depend- 
able, more  economical  way  of  handling, 
the  figure  ivork  of  business  than  by  the 
Comptometer    plus  a  trained    operator. 


^^  MARK 


''-^  ^*-  -^-» r----^    ■   ' '  --r 


ADDING  AND  CALCULATING  MACHINE 
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but  it  didn't  stop  him,  or  weigh  with  him 
for  an  instant. 

Xo  man  could  meet  Roosevelt  and  go 
on  hating  him;  that  is,  of  course,  unless 
he  met  him  in  a  fight.  At  the  Barnes- 
Roosevelt  libel  trial  in  Sj-raeuse  I  came 
across  James  J.  Montague,  a  hardened 
reporter  on  a  highly  anti-Roosevelt  news- 
paper, walking  up  and  dowTi  and  cursing. 
I  asked  him  what  moved  him  to  these 
expletives.  "Roosevelt,  damn  him,"  said 
Montague;  "I  can't  keep  hating  him  if  I 
get  an>T\'here  within  twentj^  feet  of  him, 
and  I'm  alwaj^s  accidentally  doing  it. 
He's  spoiling  my  story." 

The  Colonel  ne^-er  won  over  any  an- 
tagonist by  blandishment.  He  was  often 
said  to  have  "used"  the.  reporters,  es- 
pecially the  Washington  correspondents. 
Well,  if  he  used  them  it  was  by  an  old 
magic  -with  no  black  art  in  it.  He  never 
flattered  or  pala^^ered  or  went  out  of 
his  way.  I  knew  him  very  well  for  many 
years,  and  he  was  always  the  same  to 
everybody.  I  saw  the  magic  in  actions ;  it 
was  the  magic  that  can  only  be  conjured 
by  a  large,  joyous,  and  generous  soul 
with  real  manliness  at  the  back  of  it. 
And  something  else,  which  I  can  best 
express  by  saying  that  no  man  who 
knew  Roosevelt  would  have  been  willing 
to  let  the  Colonel  know  that  he  had 
done  something  mean  or  dirty. 

But  no  man  could  use  that  magic  as 
Roosevelt  could.  Men  loved  to  be  put 
undf^r  that  spell;  and  there  will  be  many 
sore  nearts  for  the  lack  of  it  now. 


ROOSEVELT'S  LIFE  AT  SAGAMORE 
HILL 


BETWEEN  the  real  Roosevelt  and  the 
one  known  to  the  man  on  the  street 
there  was  a  wide  chasm.  The  popular 
idea  of  him,  writes  John  J.  Leary,  Jr.,  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,  was  largely  that 
of  the  reckless  Rough  Rider,  hot-headed 
and  impetuous  and  quick  on  the  trigger. 
But  "the  real  Roosevelt,  the  Roosevelt 
his  intimates  and  those  not  quite  in  the 
inner  circles  of  his  friendship  knew,  was  ;a 
cautious,  clear-headed,  far-sighted  thinker, 
slow  on  the  trigger,  considerate  of  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  others,  intensely  loyal  to  his 
ideals  and  his  friends,  and  the  ideal  family 
man  who,  in  his  later  years,  at  least,  would 
have  preferred  the  quiet  of  his  Oyster 
Bay  home  and  the  comfortable  ways  of  'a 
grandfather  with  literary  tastes'  to  the 
turmoil  of  public  life  and  aU  that  public 
life  involved."  Turning  to  his  life 
Sagamore  HiU,  Mr.  Leary  says: 


on 


The  absence  of  style — "dog,"  the  Colo- 
nel's Western  friends  call  it — was  the 
key-note  of  life  on  Sagamore  Hill.  Every- 
thing there  was  plain,  but  substantial, 
the  fare  ample  and  tasty,  but  plainly  and 
severely  American.  No  French  chef  ever 
spoiled  the  corn  bread  or  the  country 
sausage  that  might  be  served  at  break- 
fast or  the  roast  that  graced  the  heavier 
meal  of  the  day. 

This  meal,  dinner,  was  always  an  event 
in  the  Roosevelt  house.  Whether  there 
was  one  guest  or  a  dozen,  and  all  of  the 
children  and  their  playmates,  or  whether, 
as  was  very  often  the  case  in  late  years, 
there  were  only  the  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  a  ringing  of  the  gong  at  six 
o'clock  or  thereabouts  was  the  signal  for 


the  Colonel  to  retire  to  bathe  and  shave 
and  don  his  evening  clothes.  This  habit 
of  alwaj's  dressing  for  dinner  when  at 
home  (and  abroad  when  that  was  possi- 
ble) and  of  appearing  on  Sundays  in 
immaculate  morning  clothes  was  his  only 
concession  to  dress.  On  other  days  and 
at  other  hoiu-s,  a  rough  tweed  suit,  knicker- 
bockers, heavy  woolen  stockings,  and  hob- 
nailed boots  or  riding  clothes  of  khaki 
and  an  old  Stetson  hat,  at  Sagamore  Hill, 
made  up  his  costume. 

At  Sagamore  Hill  it  was  the  Colonel's 
habit  to  arise  early  and,  after  a  light 
breakfast  and  a  glance  at  the  morning 
paper  and  at  the  mail  Charley  Lee  might 
have  brought  from  the  village  post-office, 
he  would  go  for  a  walk  about  the  estate, 
a  hard  canter  over  the  splendid  roads  of 
the  ^^cinity,  or  spend  perhaps  an  hour 
in  a  rowboat  or  at  chopping  wood.  Then 
he  would  settle  down  to  a  session  devoted 
to  the  affairs  of  the  estate — the  Colonel  had 
a  considerable  farm  at  Sagamore  Hill — 
or  to  his  literary  work.  This  would  keep 
him  busy  until  lunch,  a  simple  affair,  and 
then,  like  as  not,  the  reception  of  visitors 
from  here,  there,  everywhere. 

The  visitor  might  be  a  prelate  of  the 
Roman  Church — the  late  Archbishop  John 
Ireland,  of  St.  Paul,  was  always  welcome 
at  Oyster  Bay — a  diplomat,  or  a  noble  of 
high  rank  from  abroad,  a  prize-fighter — 
John  L.  SulUvan  was  proud  of  the  Roose- 
velt friendship  and  the  Colonel  fond  of 
the  big  gladiator — "Big  Tim"  Sullivan 
from  the  Bower.y,  or  some  scion  of  an  old 
Knickerbocker  family  in  for  a  pxu"ely 
social  chat. 

These,  as  a  rule,  the  Colonel  received 
in  what  he  called  the  North  Room,  a  big 
wing  he  had  added  to  the  rambling  struc- 
ture which  crowns  Sagamore  HiU,  but 
which  the  newspaper  men  who  knew  it 
called  the  trophy  room  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  stored  with  trophies  of  the  chase 
and  the  Colonel's  travels  about  the  world. 
Sometimes  the  Colonel  would  teU  the 
history  of  this  bronze  or  that  picture,  or 
explain  to  the  small  boy  of  the  party 
where  the  animal  whose  skin  he  might  be 
standing  upon  was  killed.  In  this  room 
there  were  many  objects  of  priceless 
value,  but  the  one  thing  dearest  to  the 
Roosevelt  heart  was  a  massive  piece  of 
silver,  the  gift  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt  by  the 
men  of  the  battle-ship  Louisiana.  Next 
to  the  Remington  bronze  of  the  Bronco 
Buster,  the  present  to  the  Colonel  from 
his  regiment,  which  sat  in  the  library,  he 
valued  this  piece  of  silver  bronze  above  all 
his  other  possessions. 

It  was  in  this  North  Room  that  Colonel 
Roosevelt  held  most  of  the  conferences 
with  visitors  who  came  to  discuss  politics, 
or  other  matters  of  public  importance, 
and  where,  after  dinner,  visitors  from  this 
or  other  lands  would  most  often  be  enter- 
tained, for  it  was  a  comfortable  room 
and  it  was  not  the  Colonel's  habit  to 
"make  company"  of  anybody. 

In  these  conferences  or  after-dinner 
discussions  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  ever 
the  very  frank,  outspoken  citizen,  or,  if 
the  other  man  or  men  in  the  conference 
had  anything  to  tell,  a  very  good  hstener. 
Listening  well  was  not  the  least  of  his 
accomplishments,  and,  contrary  to  the 
belief  of  many,  he  welcomed  difference  of 
opinion.  The  man  who  could  and  would 
point  out  weaknesses  or  supposed  weak- 
nesses in  any  position  the  Colonel  had  or 
was  about  to  take  was  the  one  most 
valued,  and  if  the  spacious  old  fireplace 
could  talk  it  would  tell  of  many  a  Roose- 
velt speech  or  letter  modified  or  torn  up, 
because  one  of  these  candid  friends  had 


shown  a.  better  way  or  a  clearer  term  of 
expression. 

Many  of  the  documents  here  discust 
never  saw  the  light  of  day.  Others  did 
not  become  public  until  weeks  or  months 
afterward,  and  when  the  time  seemed 
opportune  or  demanded  some  statement. 

This  habit  of  preparation  of  things  long 
in  advance,  plus  the  almost  uncanny 
ability  before  mentioned  to  see  ahead, 
was  largely  responsible  for  much  of  the 
Colonel's  reputation  for  being  quick  on 
the  trigger. 


ROOSEVELT   AS  A  BIRD   LOVER  AND 
NATURALIST 


'  I  "HE  versatility  of  Roosevelt  was  a 
-'-  constant  surprize  to  his  feUow  country- 
men. Into  whatever  path  of  thought  or 
activity  he  turned  he  was  soon  recognized 
as  a  master.  His  aptitude  for  science, 
fluency  in  languages,  love  of  sport,  fond- 
ness for  exercise  were  as  strongly  marked 
as  his  quickness  at  repartee  and  power 
for  delivering  a  thundering  rebuke.  Re- 
calling his  skill  as  a  naturalist,  the  New 
York  Sun  says: 

John  Burroughs,  the  naturalist,  in  1907 
declared  that  he  did  not  know  a  man  with 
a  keener  and  more  comprehensive  interest 
in  wild  life,  an  interest  both  scientific  and 
human.  Speaking  of  the  President's  trip 
to  the  Yellowstone  Park  in  April,  190.3, 
Burroughs  said  he  was  struck  with  the 
extent  of  his  natural  history  knowledge 
and  his  trained  powers  of  observation.  On 
that  occasion  the  naturalist  was  able  to 
help  the  President  identify  only  one  bird. 
All  the  others  the  President  recognized  as 
quickly  as  Burroughs  himself. 

It  was  while  the  President's  party  was 
bear-hunting  in  the  Yellowstone  that  he 
remarked:  "I  heard  a  Bullock's  oriole  a 
little  while  ago." 

"You  may  have  heard  one,"  was  the 
polite  objection  of  a  man  familiar  with 
the  country,  "but  I  doubt  it.  Those  birds 
won't  come  for  two  weeks  j^et." 

"I  caught  two  bird  notes  which  could 
not  be  those  of  any  bird  except  an  oriole," 
the  President  insisted. 

"You  may  have  the  song  twisted," 
observed  a  friend. 

As  the  members  of  the  party  were 
seated  at  supper  in  the  cabin  that  evening 
Roosevelt  suddenly  laid  down  his  knife  and 
fork,  exclaiming,  "Look!  Look!" 

On  a  slu*ub  before  the  window  was  a 
Bullock's  oriole.  Nothing  that  happened 
on  the  whole  trip  seemed  to  please  the 
President  so  much  as  that  verification  of 
his  bird  knowledge. 

Burroughs,  following  a  visit  to  the 
President  at  Sagamore  Hill,  in  1907, 
wrote  that  the  one  passion  of  Roosevelt's 
life  seemed  to  be  natural  history,  for  a 
new  warbler  that  had  appeared  in  the 
woods  "seemed  an  event  that  threw 
the  affairs  of  state  and  the  Presidential 
succession  into  the  background."  He 
told  a  pohtical  visitor  at  that  time  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  discuss 
politics  then  as  he  wanted  to  talk  and 
hunt  birds,  and  for  the  purpose  he  took 
his  visitors  with  him. 

"Fancy,"  suggests  Burroughs,  "a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  stalking  rapidly 
across  bushy  fields  to  the  woods  eager  as  a 
boy  and  filled  with  the  one  idea  of  showing 
to  his  visitors  the  black-throated  green 
warbler!" 

On  this  walk  the  party  passed  a  large 
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ALUMINUM  FIELD  KITCHEN 


Wherever  they  are 
"Wear-Ever"  is  with  them 

With  our  heroes  on  land  and  sea — in  the  countries 
of  Europe — aboard  the  ships  of  the  great  fighting  and 
transport  fleets — in  the  cantonments  and  training 
camps — in  the  hospitals  and  comfort-canteens — every- 
where!— "Wear-Ever"  utensils  are  serving. 

That  is  why  the  supplies  of  *Wear-Ever**  possessed 
bystoresthroughouttheUnited States  have  been  limited. 

That  is  w^hy  patriotic  v^omen  have  not  insisted  upon 
getting  the  exact  styles  or  sizes  of 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 

they  preferred  —  but  gladly  accepted  the  nearest 
approach  to  what  they  wanted  that  their  "Wear-Ever" 
dealers  could  furnish. 

We  wish  to  announce,  however,  that  now  it  is  possible  to 
resume  manufacturing  the  complete  line  of  "Wear-Ever,"  includ- 
ing those  styles  and  sizes  of  utensils  unobtainable  during  the  war. 


ALUMINUM  WATER  BOTTLE 


\\n 


Because  "Wear-Ever'' has  contrib- 
uted to  the  comfort  and  vrell-being  of 
their  boys,  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  women  whose  kitchens  are  equipped 
with  "Wear-Ever"  are  even  prouder 
than  ever  of  their  beautiful,  shining, 
wonderfully  durable  utensils. 


"Wear-Ever"  utensils  are  made 
in  one  piece  ■ — •  without  joint  or 
seam — from  thick,  hard  sheet  alum- 
inum. They  have  no  coating  to 
chip  or  peel;  no  place  for  food 
to  lodge  —  cannot  rust  —  are  pure 
and  safe. 


!!' 


(ML 


k»-V 


\  Xf^'^^^: 


Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever" 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co. 

New  Kensington,  Pa. 


V^EAR-EVER 
TRADE  MARK 


ALUMINUM  TABLE  WARE 


t**^' 


m.- 


ALUMINUM  HOSPITAL  UTENSILS 


f^LVMINUM  STEAM-JACKEIFC 
l/kTTLE  AND  COFFEE  URN 
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ASBESTOS  PRODUCTS -BRAKE  LINING-PACKINGS-TEXTILES 


Serving  the 

Industries  of  the  Nation^ 

FOR  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  Garco  Asbestos  Packings  have 
kept  pace  with  the  highest   engineering   standards   of   the 
Nation's  industries.     Today  they  are  used  in  Power  Plants 
in  every  line  of  industry  and  in  every  section  of  the  country — are  specified 
year  after  year  by  engineers  who  demand  long,  efHcient  service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


In  the  engine  room  of  internationally  known 
ocean  liners — of  freight  ships  and  battle  ships  of 
every  size — Garco  Marine  Packings  control  and 
conserve  the  enormous  steam  power  that  is  gener- 
ated. Here  conservation  of  power  is  of  vital  im- 
portance— dependability  must  be  proven  beyond 
question  before  any  packing  can  be  specified. 

Garco  Locomotive  Throttle  and  Air  Pump 
Packings  are  used  by  many  of  the  greatest  Rail- 
way Systems  in  the  country — used  by  a  number 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  similar  materials.  Rail- 
way service  is  unusually  severe.  Garco  Packings 
are  specified  by  engineers  trained  to  look  for  per- 
formance j^rj^ — to  consider  price  only  as  it  affects 
the  standards  of  quality  they  seek. 

With  the  development  of  the  motor  car, 
the  motor  truck,  the  tractor,  tank  and  aeroplane 
it  followed  naturally  that  those  manufacturers 


seeking   dependability   beyond   all    else    should 
chooseG<2rfo^m^^Lzw272g^for  standard  equipment. 

From  the  mining  of  the  Asbestos  through 
to  the  finished  material,  each  process  in  the 
manufacture  of  Garco  Asbestos  Products  is  directly 
under  the  control  of  our  organization.  Only  in 
this  way  can  be  maintained  the  standards  of 
quality  we  have  established.  By  this  method 
alone  can  we  guarantee  unfailing  satisfaction  to 
every  user  of  Garco  Asbestos  Products. 

The  biggest,  most  progressive  jobbers  in  the 
country  stock  Garco  Packings,  Brake  Linings  and 
other  asbestos  automobile  specialties.  We  will 
gladly  give  you  the  name  of  the  one  nearest  you 
or  give  you  full  information  regarding  any  Garco 
Products  in  which  you  may  be  interested.  The 
Garco  Catalog  gives  complete  description  of  the 
entire  line.     Copy  gladly  sent  on  request. 


GENERAL   ASBESTOS    &    RUBBER    COMPANY 


Branches  and  Complete  Stock: 


Main  Offices  and  Factories:  Charleston,  S.  C. 
58  Warren  St.,   New  York,  311   Water  St.,    Pittsburgh, 


106  West  Lake  St.,   Chicago 


R 


1.ARCEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ASBESTOS  TEXTILE  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  WORLD 
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Baton  Built 

Industrial  Roadways 

Increase  Plant  Ff/Idency 


pUT  down  a  Baton 
^  Built  Concrete 
Industrial  Roadway 
and  your  roadway 
problems  will  be 
solved.  Year  in,  year 
out  it  will  be  there — 
\  clean,   smooth 

and  h  a  r  d — 
speeding  up 
your  hauling, 
saving  your 
tires,  engines 
and  drivers* 
time. 


Baton  Built  Roadway 
at  plant  of  Henry  Bower 
Chemical  Mfg.  Co.,  Phila. 


And  years  from  now  your 
Baton  Built  Road,  installed 
by  experts  to  meet  your  In- 
dividual requirements,  will 
be  practically  as  good  as  new. 
Its  low  maintenance  will  have 
saved  you  the  cost  of  a  new 
road  several  times  over.  All 
this  you  will  get  at  a  cost 
very  low  compared  wlih  that 
of  the  rest  of  your  plant. 

Write  for  our  folder  or  for 
a  Roadway  Engineer  who, 
without  obligation,  will 
visit  your  plant  and  send 
you  an  estimate. 


HENRY  E.  BATON 

Presser  BIdg.,  1713  Sansom  St. 
Philadelphia 


Also  Industrial 
Plant  Buildings 


and  wide-spreading  oak.  The  naturalist 
pointed  to  it  and  observed  that  it  was  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  noble  tree. 

"Yes,  and  you  see  by  the  branching  of 
that  oak,"  said  the  P*resident,  "that  when 
it  grew  up  this  wood  was  an  open  field, 
and  maybe  under  the  plow;  it  is  only  in 
fields  that  oaks  take  that  form." 

"That  is  true,"  agreed  the  naturalist, 
"but  for  the  minute  when  I  first  observed 
the  tree  my  mind  didn't  take  in  that 
fact." 

"Do  you  see  anything  wrong  with  the 
head  of  that  pronghorn?"  asked  Roosevelt 
as  he  handed  Burroughs  a  copy  of  his 
"Ranch  Life  and  the  Himting  Trail" 

It  was  a  pictm-e  of  a  hunter  bringing 
in  an  animal  on  the  saddle  behind  him. 
Burroughs  saw  nothing  wrong  with  the 
picture.  The  President  took  the  naturalist 
into  one  of  his  rooms  where  the  mounted 
head  of  a  pronghorn  hung  over  the  mantel 
and  pointed  out  that  the  eye  was  "close 
under  the  root  of  the  horn,"  whereas  the 
artist,  Remington,  had  placed  the  eye  in 
the  pictiire  two  inches  too  low. 

Roosevelt's  interest  in  birds  and  natural 
history  of  course  dated  from  his  boyhood. 
Early  in  his  teens  he  published  a  list  of 
the  birds  in  Franklin  County,  New  York. 
He  kept  a  bird  journal  at  the  age  of  foiu*- 
teen,  when  he  was  in  Egypt,  and  on  that 
tour  with  his  father  up  the  Nile  to  Luxor 
his  success  as  a  naturalist  was  foreshad- 
owed, for  he  made  a  collection  of  Egyptian 
birds  found  in  the  Nile  Valley  which  is 
now  in  the  Smithsonian  Museum,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

A  thin  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Birds 
of  Oyster  Bay,"  and  long  out  of  print, 
was  probably  Roosevelt's  first  venture 
into  literature. 

When  he  went  to  Harvard — Burroughs 
expresses  the  conviction  —  it  was  his 
ambition  to  be  a  naturalist,  but  there 
he  became  convinced  that  all  the  out- 
of-door  worlds  of  natural  history  had 
been  conquered  and  that  the  only  worlds 
remaining  were  to  be  conquered  through 
the  laboratory,  the  microscope,  and  the 
scalpel. 

In  his  natural  history  studies,  as  in  all 
his  other  undertakings,  Colonel  Roosevelt 
was  most  painstaking  and  acciu-ate  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion  he  emerged 
triumphant  from  a  dispute  with  some 
professional  national  historian  over  some 
rare  specimen. 

Scientists  generally  acknowledged  the 
Colonel  an  authority  in  this  field.  Carl 
Akeley,  head  of  the  elephant-hunting 
expedition  in  Africa  for  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  now 
connected  with  the  Elephant  Hall  of  the 
museum,  paid  tribute  to  this  phase  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  accomplishments.  Mr. 
Akeley,  while  hunting  elephants  in  the 
African  wilds,  encountered  the  Roosevelt 
expedition  there  and  hunted  with  the  party 
for  some  days. 

"Colonel  Roosevelt  was  an  amateur 
naturalist,  and  yet  he  was  a  naturalist 
of  splendid  training,"  said  Mr.  Akeley, 
"He  had  the  keen  eye  and  mind  of  the 
ideal  naturalist  and  he  was  further  aided 
by  a  phenomenal  memory  such  as  few 
men  possess.  He  found  infinite  joy  in 
studying  wild  animal  life  in  its  native 
haunts  and  the  least  of  his  pleasure  in 
killing  it.  His  greatest  pleasures  lay  in 
seeing  and  learning,  thereby  proving  him 
an  ideal  naturalist. 

"Many  of  his  statements  on  the  subject 
of  his  explorations  and  discoveries  were 
twsted  and  ridiculed  by  a  hostile  and 
ignorant  press.  His  enemies  made  great 
fun  of  the  River  of  Doubt,  the  uncharted 


stream  he  traced  to  its  source  in  the  South- 
American  wilds.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  he  rendered  a  great  service  to  the 
science  of  geography  by  locating  it  exactly. 

"Incidentally,  I  believe  that  his  ex- 
posure and  trials  on  that  Brazilian  trip 
led  to  his  death." 

As  a  nature  lover  at  all  times,  the 
President  seems  to  have  stood  the  test  of 
being  able  to  see  little  things  as  well  as 
big  things,  and  of  seeing  without  effort 
and  premeditation.  Yet  a  degree  of 
patience  was  required  for  the  accmnula- 
tion  of  his  knowledge  in  these  fields.  The 
warblers,  both  in  color  and  in  song,  are 
bewildering  to  the  experienced  ornitholo- 
gist. Nevertheless,  Burroughs  says,  the 
President  had  mastered  every  one  of 
them. 


ROOSEVELT'S  ATTACK  ON  SUNDAY 
DRINKING 


SOON  after  the  election  of  Mayor 
Strong,  in  1895,  Roosevelt  resigned 
as  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioner, a  position  he  had  held  for  six 
years,  to  grapple  -with  a  new  problem 
which  for  years  uncounted,  says  the  New 
York  Sun,  "had  stood  like  Gibraltar 
against  all  the  hammerings  of  an  indignant 
reform  element."  He  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment as  one  of  New  York's  Police 
Commissioners,  his  colleagues  on  the  board 
being  the  late  Gen.  Frederick  Dent  Grant, 
a  Republican,  and  Andrew  D.  Parker 
and  Avery  D.  Andrews,  Democrats.  What 
followed  is  thus  described  by  The  Sun: 

The  young  Police  Commissioner's  un- 
bounded genius  for  the  unusual  immediate- 
ly began  to  function.  He  strolled  Man- 
hattan streets  late  into  the  night  and  he 
got  evidence  at  first  hand.  He  antagonized 
Jimmy  Wakely,  then  an  all-powerful  prize- 
fight backer  and  saloon-keeper,  who  had 
been  led  to  believe  the  excise  laws  did  not 
apply  to  the  Wakely  "place  of  business." 
He  made  police-station  speeches  to  as- 
tonished bluecoats,  who  for  the  first  time 
heard  a  superior  teU  them  that  merit,  not 
Tammany  pull,  would  result  in  promotion. 

He  had  taken  the  job  on  the  condition 
that  he'd  have  free  rein,  and  thereupon 
he  drove  headlong  into  the  work.  As 
president  of  the  board  he  started  in  to 
practise  what  he  preached,  but  the  old 
Gibraltar  reared  a  new  pinnacle  in  the 
form  of  local  laws,  which  said  that  the 
power  of  substantial  reward  was  vested 
in  the  chief  of  police,  not  in  the  poUce 
board. 

Tom  Byrnes,  famed  as  a  detective 
throughout  the  land,  was  the  chief  of 
police.  With  the  idea  of  beginning  the 
reform  at  the  top  Roosevelt  convinced  his 
board  colleagues  that  the  "great"  Tom 
BjTues  should  go,  and  a  whole  city  started 
at  the  audacity  of  the  idea.  But  into  the 
Police  Board  rooms  the  mighty  detective 
was  summoned  for  an  explosive  inter\iew. 
Ten  minutes  after  the  dust  had  settled, 
Tom  Bj-rnes,  the  mighty,  had  sent  in  his 
resignation. 

Peter  Conlin,  acting  chief,  was  pro- 
moted to  BjTues's  job,  the  commission 
figuring  that  Conlin,  supposedh'  a  weak 
man,  would  take  orders  and  carrj'  them 
out.  But,  unknown  to  Commissioner 
Roosevelt,  Commissioner  Parker  didn't 
side  altogether  with  Rooseveltian  -^-iews 
of  police  management,  and  Parker  had 
great  influence  over  Chief  Conlin. 

For  a  year  Conlin  did  Roosevelt's  bid- 
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This  arrow  showa 
how  the  large  L- 
ehaped  part  of  the 
ring;  seals  the  bot- 
tom of  the  piston 
groove— even  where 
the  smaller  ring  in 
open. 

This  arrow  shows  where 
the  L-shaped  part  of  the 
rlns:  seals  the  wall  of 
ibe  cylinder. 


This  arrow  shows 
bowthe  smallerrinK 
seals  the  bottom  of 
the  groove— even 
where  the  large  L- 
sbaped  ring  is  open. 
This  arrow  showa  how 
the  smaller  ring  seals 
the  cylinder' wall— even 
where  large  L-shaped 
ring  is  open. 


I  This  cut  shows  how 
both  the  wall 
of  the  cy  1  i  nder 
And  the  groove  of 
the  piston  are  doubly 
Beaied  where  there  aro 
no  openings  in  eltherof 
the  two  component 
carta  of  Double  Seal 
Rings,  . 


PUT  MORE 
"RsflNTO 


'^  STOP 
OIL 
TROUBLES 


Those  Outla\v  Motors 


They  wouldn't  climb,  they  blew  out 

oil,  and  they  wouldn't  reach  the  rated 
number  of  Revolutions  Per  Minute — 
R.  P.  M.  They  were  just  like  a  lot  of 
worn  automobile  motors — those  engines 
in  two  planes  down  at  Barron  Field. 
They  were  known  as  outlaw  motors — 
and  everybody  shied  at  them.  So  Double 
Seal  Piston  Rings  were  given  a  chance 
—although  the  Captain  in  charge  felt 
about  any  piston  ring  just  as  most  car 
owners  feel. 

Those  outlaw  motors  were  supposed 
to  give  1400  R.  P.  M.  The  best  the 
first  had  ever  done  was  1300.  Two 
days  after  it  was  equipped  with  Double 
Seal  Rings  we  got  this  report:  Engine 
has  attained  1397  R.P.M. ;  going  fine; 
dandy  power;  no  oil  trouble  above  600 
R.P.M.  Four  or  five  days  later  we  got 
the  same  report  with  the  addition  that 
all  oil  trouble  had  disappeared.  And  for 
16  days  that  motor  was  in  use  without 
being  taken  down  while  before  that  time 
72  hours  of  service  was  the  most  ex- 
pected from  an  airplane  motor  without 
its  being  repaired.     So  you  see  what  is 


meant  when  we  say  that  Double  Seal 
Rings  put  more  R'  s  in  R.  P.  M. ,  stop  oil 

trouble  and  keep  upkeep  down  on  auto- 
mobile motors. 

Then  they  tried  Double  Seals  on  the 

second  outlaw  with  the  same  result;  but 
this  time  they  got  1428  R.P.M.— 128 
R.P.  M.  more  than  ever  before — and  we 
got  a  big  order.  Soon  after  we  got  an- 
other big  order  from  Talliaferro  Field. 
Just  as  with  car  users,  the  Double  Seal 
when  once  tried  swept  everything  before 
it  and  established  faith  in  the  fact  that 
the  right  kind  of  piston  rings  revive 
motors,  cut  operating  costs  and  keep 
upkeep  down. 

Owners  of  Ford,  Overland,  Dodge 
Brothers,  Buick  and  Reo,  and  prac- 
tically all  the  leading  standard  cars  have 
had  similar  experiences,  coupled  with 
increases  ingasand  oil  mileages,  sufficient 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  rings  within  a  short 
time.  Ask  your  garage  man  about  them 
— and  send  for  our  booklet,  MAXI- 
MUM ENGINE  EFFICIENCY, 
giving  the  reason  why. 


DOUBLE  SEAL  RING  COMPANY 

General  Sales  Office:  1517  Michigan  Avenue.  CHICAGO 


PISTON    RINGS 


If  your  jobber,  dealer  or  garage  does  not  carry  Double  Seal  Rings,  address 

our  nearest  sales  branch.      Each  branch  carries  in  stock  a//  sizes  of  rings. 
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Atlanta,  Ga.  .  66  North  Forsytli  St. 
Baltimore,  Md.  .  1710  N.  Charles  St. 
Beaamont,  Texas  .  .  904  Pearl  St. 
Chicac",  HI  .  .  1517  MicluKan  Ave. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  .  1841  Kuclid  Ave. 
Dallas,  Texas  .  .  210  Browder  St. 
Denver,  Colo.     .    4J0  Eighteenth  Si. 


El  Paso,  Texas  . 
It.  Worth,  Texas 
Fresno,  Cal.  . 
Houiiton,  Texas  . 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
I.itllc  Rock,  Ark. 
I,09  Angeles,  Cal. 
Memphis,  Tenn.  . 


31?  Herald  HldK. 

.    !l()-20  Lake  St. 

1841  Merced  St. 

.     1212  Main  St. 

.    214  i:.  17ih  St. 

414  Louisiana  St. 
.  60?  W.  Pico  St. 
128  Monroe  Ave. 


New  Orleans.  La.  808  St.  Charles  St. 
New  York  City  .  18i4  Broadway 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  .  206  Werner  Bldg., 
Hiland  and  Baum  Sts. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  SHKantpmannBli:. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  .  1124  Polk  St. 
Waco,  Texas    .    .     705  Franklin  St, 
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ding.  Then  the  chief  grew  headstrong 
to  the  point  where  Roosevelt  found  him- 
self unable  to  reward  policemen  as  he  had 
promised  or  to  punish  where  he  had 
threatened.  He  faced  about  and  began  to 
fight  from  a  new  angle;  he  tried  to  get 
remedial  legislation  passed  that  would 
solve  his  poUce  difficulties.  He  failed,  and 
his  reorganization  work  as  planned  went 
to  smash. 

Policemen  were  growing  rich,  he  knew, 
by  protecting  saloon-keepers  that  steadily 
broke  the  Sunday  Excise  Law.  Out  came 
the  Roosevelt  dictum — despite  protests 
from  his  friends  that  he  was  threatening  the 
future  success  of  his  own  entire  career — 
that  everj^  saloon  in  Manhattan  must  obey 
the  statute,  which  said  saloons  must  close 
from  Saturday  night  to  Monday. 

Shrieks  of  anguish  arose  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  island.  Roosevelt's  local 
popularity  got  a  temporary  setback.  Chief 
Conhn  seized  the  chance  to  be  "with  the 
crowd"  and  defied  his  commissioner. 
The  sum  total  of  the  whole  excise  crusade 
demonstrated  that  there  were  many 
honest  policemen  who  would  go  straight 
if  encouraged;  that  there  were  police 
commissioners  who  dared  do  their  duty; 
that  traces  of  a  rise  in  the  morals  of  the 
whole  force  were  noticeable,  and  that — 
according  to  the  Roosevelt  figures — Sun- 
day drinking  had  been  cut  down  "40  per 
cent."  while  the  wave  lasted. 

But  the  Gibraltar  was  too  strong  in 
those  days  even  for  a  regiment  of  Roose- 
velts.  He  resigned  from  the  Department 
on  April  17,  1897,  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment from  the  McKinley  Administration 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


TRAITS  DEVELOPED  BY  ROOSEVELT'S 
RANCH  LIFE 


O  OOSEVELT'S  skiU  with  horse  and 
-'-^  gun  and  his  rugged  constitution 
came  from  his  ranching  life  in  the  West. 
It  was  there  also,  observes  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  that  he  learned  the  lesson 
of  valuing  associates  on  their  worth  as 
men.     We  quote: 

No  one  has  ever  denied  to  Roosevelt  an 
understanding  of  the  mind  and  temper 
of  the  man  of  the  plains.  His  sym- 
pathies with  the  North  and  the  South 
were  bred  in  him,  but  "his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  West  was  his  own 
achievement."  He  had  not  been  long 
in  the  West  before  he  discovered  that  cer- 
tain peeuUar  social  conditions  prevailed, 
and  commentators  have  observed  that  it 
was  from  adapting  himself  to  these  cir- 
cumstances that  he  learned  that  a  man 
stands  or  falls  as  he  masters  natural 
conditions  and  the  circumstances  about 
him. 

In  the  public  room  of  a  frontier  hotel 
where  he  was  to  spend  the  night  Roosevelt 
was  reading  one  evening  after  supper 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  West. 
The  room  was  dining-room,  barroom,  of- 
fice, and  Uving-room,  and  it  was  crowded. 
A  swaggering  feUow  stept  up  to  the  bar 
and  ordered  everybody  to  drink.  Only 
Roosevelt  remained  seated.  He  continued 
'reading. 

"Who's  that  fellow?"  demanded  the 
man  at  the  bar. 

"He's  a  tenderfoot,"  was  the  response. 

"Hey,  you,  Mr.  Four-eyes!"  shouted 
the  Westerner,  "I  asked  this  house  to 
drink!     D'you  hear?" 

No  reply  came  from  Roosevelt.  The 
Westerner  pulled  his  pistol,   fired  across 


the  room  and  advanced  on  the  tenderfoot 
with  his  smoking  weapon. 

"When  I  ask  a  man  to  drink  with  me 
I  want  him  to  do  as  I  ask,"  he  declared. 

The  tenderfoot,  who  had  watched 
the  advance  across  the  room  from  under 
his  eyelashes,  glanced  up  and  asked  to  be 
excused. 

"Not  much,"  was  the  reply.  "That 
don't  go  down  here.     Order  your  drink." 

The  tenderfoot  got  up  easily  from  his 
chair,  remarking:  "Very  well,  if  I  must, 
I"— 

With  the  pause  in  the  words  came 
a  fuU  right  swinging  jolt  that  took  the 
Westerner  on  the  point  of  the  jaw  and 
laid  him  on  the  floor.  The  tenderfoot 
was  astride  him  and  pinioned  his  arms. 
Then  he  threw  the  bully's  pistol  across 
the  room  and,  glaring  at  him  through  his 
glasses,  snapt  through  the  teeth  that 
later  were  to  become  so  familiar  to  the 
American  public:  "And  when  I  intimate 
that  I  don't  care  to  drink  with  you,  just 
understand  that  I  don't  care  to  drink." 

RefeiTing  to  this  incident  after  he 
had  ceased  to  be  a  tenderfoot,  Roose- 
velt himself  made  this  comment:  "I 
was  never  shot  at  maliciously  but  once. 
My  assailant  was  a  broad-hatted  ruffian 
of  a  cheap  type.  The  fact  that  I  wore 
glasses,  together  with  my  evident  desire 
to  avoid  a  fight,  apparently  gave  him 
the  impression — a  mistaken  one — that  I 
would  not  resent  an  injury." 

A  characteristic  incident  showing  Roose- 
velt's readiness  to  ^throw  down  the  moral 
gauntlet  occurred  later  at  Medora  at  a 
meeting  of  cattle  men  in  a  freight-shed. 
The  county  had  three  prisoners  who 
were  the  last  of  a  gang  of  outlaws,  and  it 
was  shown  that  a  deputy  sheriff,  who  was 
in  his  "unofficial  moments"  a  cow  thief , 
was  in  alliance  with  them.  The  ranchmen 
hesitated  to  denounce  the  sheriff  when 
he  strolled  in  to  take  part  in  the  meet- 
ing of  protest.  He  was  a  "two  gun" 
man,  with  a  nasty  temper,  and  "wore 
a  brace  of  the  most  restless  six-shooters 
in  the  Kildeer  region  of  the  bad  lands." 

Roosevelt  was  the  one  who  explained 
to  the  sheriff  in  no  uncertain  terms  the 
evil  of  cow-steaUng.  The  disappearance 
of  the  next  cow,  he  declared,  might  be- 
come the  signal  for  declaring  the  corrupt 
official's  office  vacant,  and  it  was  not 
without  the  pale  of  possibility  that  certain 
of  Roosevelt's  friends,  whom  he  might 
be  unable  to  restrain,  might  invoke  the 
assistance  of  a  repe  or  a  Winchester  in 
preventing  their  herds  from  depredations. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  the  sheriff 
drew  neither  of  the  guns  projecting  from 
his  belt,  and  gave  no  resentful  sign.  His 
look  at  Roosevelt  was  one  of  startled 
understanding  of  an  unpleasant  determina- 
tion. But  that  was  all — and  the  ranchmen 
of  the  Kildeer  mountain  region  came  to 
have  a  serene  feehng  as  they  turned  into 
their  blankets  at  night  that  their  cows 
would  not  diminish  before  morning. 

From  that  time  on  Roosevelt's  posi- 
tion in  the  West  was  one  of  distinction 
among  the  men  of  the  plains.  His  real 
business  among  those  men  was  raising 
cattle  and  caring  for  them  on  the  plains, 
and  if  anything  could  have  raised  him 
in  their  estimation  more  than  his  de- 
termination to  be  a  real  "cattle  man" 
as  distinct  from  a  "sheep  man,"  it  was  the 
display  of  nerve  which  he  never  lacked. 

During  his  two  years  in  the  West  as 
a  ranchman  Roosevelt  lived  the  life  of 
the  hardiest  plainsman.  On  round-ups 
he  endured  all  the  hardships  of  his  men. 
He  spent  much  of  his  time  hunting,  and 
killed   specimens   of   all   the  game   to   be 


found  on  the  plains  and  in  the  mountains. 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  bear  hunting, 
which  requires  a  nerve  as  steady  and  an 
aim  as  sure  as  the  pursuit  of  any  game  in 
the  United  States. 


GENTLER  SIDE  OF  ROOSEVELT'S 
NATURE 


COWBOYS  who  accompanied  Colonel 
Roosevelt  on  the  spring  round-up  of 
1887,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  will  never 
forget  an  act  of  kindness  shown  to  a 
weakling  calf,  which  is  illustrative  of  the 
gentler  side  of  his  nature.  The  Colonel 
owned  the  Elkhorn  ranch  on  the  Little 
Missouri  River,  and  he  had  gone  from  New 
York  to  assist  his  men  in  this  semiannual 
affair.     Then  comes  the  story: 

The  expedition  comprised  about  one 
hundred  cowboys,  who  represented  several 
ranches,  and  was  divided  into  "outfits"  of 
twenty  men  to  each.  The  foreman  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  ranch  was  foreman  of 
the  roimd-up.  This  was  before  Roosevelt 
became  a  colonel,  and  the  cowbovs  aU 
called  him  "Teddy." 

Before  the  plainsmen  galloped  away 
from  Medora  on  the  morning  of  May  15, 
Roosevelt  told  his  foreman  that  he  wished 
to  be  treated  no  better  than  any  other 
man  in  the  party.  He  was  anxious  and 
willing  to  do  his  share  of  the  work,  he  said, 
and  the  relations  existing  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  were  to  be  forgotten 
until  after  the  round-up. 

Rudolph  Lehmicke,  a  former  cowboy, 
and  later  a  compositor  on  The  Tribune, 
who  was  with  the  expedition,  tells  the  fol- 
lowing story  of  Roosevelt's  saving  the  life 
of  a  calf: 

"We  had  been  out  about  three  weeks 
and  had  not  met  with  any  unusual  ad- 
ventm-e.  It  had  rained  steadily  two  days 
and  nights  of  the  third  week,  and  every 
man  in  the  round-up  was  drenched  to  the 
skin.  With  the  exception  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  or  Teddy,  as  we  then  called 
him,  aU  of  us  were  used  to  that  rough  life, 
and  we  half  expected  him  to  plead  illness 
when  at  three  o'clock  the  next  morning  we 
tm-ned  out  with  the  rain  still  pelting.  But 
he  was  in  the  saddle  as  soon  as  any  of  us 
and  not  a  word  of  complaint  did  he  utter. 

"On  this  day  Roosevelt,  Merle  Bentley, 
and  myself  were  driving  what  is  called  the 
day  herd.  This  is  a  bunch  of  cattle  that 
have  strayed  awaj'  fi'om  their  own  ranges 
during  the  winter.  The  brand  shows  to 
whom  they  belong.  Stray  cattle  are 
gathered  up  and  driven  over  the  divide, 
being  headed  down  to  their  own  ranges. 

"About  noon  we  came  across  a  small 
bunch  of  cattle,  among  which  was  a  cow 
with  a  calf  not  more  than  a  week  old. 
It  was  still  raining  in  torrents.  When  the 
cattle  separated  and  broke  into  a  run, 
we  saw  the  calf  for  the  first  time.  The 
mother  cow  was  compelled  to  lag  behind 
on  account  of  the  calf's  inability  to  travel 
fast.  Bentley  was  riding  nearest  the  calf 
and  mother,  and  he  tried  to  urge  them  on  to 
join  those  ahead. 

"Teddy  had  been  watching  the  feeble 
efforts  of  the  calf  to  keep  along  with  the 
mother,  and  he  was  touched  by  the  little 
fellow's  plucky  struggle  to  follow.  He  rode 
over  to  Bentley  and  in  a  good-natured 
way  asked  him  to  exchange  positions. 
Bentley  galloped  off  to  another  part  of  the 
field,  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  troublesome  calf, 

"Teddy  rode  along  slowly  to  accommo- 
date the  pace  of  the  calf,  but  after  half  an 
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"Why  Forget  the  Tube?" 

"Car  owners  go  to  a  tire  dealer.  Many  of  them  ask 
for  a  Hood  Extra  Ply  Tire  and  say,  'Better  slip  in  a 
tube,  also..'  But  they  neglect  the  very  important  matter 
of  specifying  the  make  of  tube  that  is  desired. 

"They  talk  wisely  on  the  merits  of  various  casing  con- 
structions— form  definite  prejudices — have  favorite 
tires.  Yet  are  willing  to  take  "^any  tube.'  They  forget 
the  part  oi  tire  equipment  which  makes  or  breaks  the 
mileage  record  of  a  tire. 

"It   is    a  well-known  fact  to-day   that  under  inflation 

(lack  of  air  pressure)  ruins  many  a  tire.     Tubes  hold 

the   air,   and  a  poor   tube — porous,   stretchy  and 

with  a  poor  valve  seat  construction — loses  air.     So 

'bang'    goes    the    tire — suddenly    and    without 

notice — another   black   mark  against  the   sale 

of  'any  tube.' 

"Hood  red  tubes  are  of  proper  construction 

— strong,     non-porous     and     do     not 

stretch.     They   remain    flexible  and 

can   be    repaired   over   and   over 

again. 

Why  not  protect  your 
tires    by    specifying 
Hood     red 
tubes?" 
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Concrete  Roads 

and  Roast  Beef 


~V^ 


npHIS  load  of  roast  beef — livestock 

from  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind. —  is  on  its  way  over  one  of  the  concrete 
roads  of  Marion  County  to  the  Indianapolis 
stockyards. 

Before  the  combination  of  motor  trucks  and  con- 
crete roads  existed  in  Marion  County,  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  In- 
dianapolis had  to  sell  live  stock  to  dealers,  who  bought  enough  cattle 
in  the  neighborhood  to  make  a  carload  for  shipment  to  Indianapolis. 

What  the  concrete  roads  leading  to  Indianapolis 
have  done  for  stock  raisers  is  best  told  by  Joseph  Jackson,  one  of  the 
prominent  farmers  of  Lebanon,  Indiana. 

Read  What  He  Says: 

"During  the  past  few  months  concrete  roads  have 
enabled  me  to  ship  live  stock  direct  to  the  yards  by  motor  truck, 
eliminating  the  middle  man  and  saving  me  his  profit. 

"It  also  saves  shrinkage  in  weight  of  the  cattle,  caused 
by  loading,  shipping  and  unloading  from  freight  cars,  and  I  can 
ship  as  often  as  I  have  stock  ready  for  the  market,  without  wait- 
ing to  get  together  a  car  load,  which  often  makes  it  necessary  to 
include  animals  still  under  full  weight. 

"Shipping  by  truck  would  be  expensive  over  poor 
roads  and  often  impossible.  Over  concrete  you  can  keep  your 
trucks  going  the  year  round,  with  the  least  wear  and  tear  and 
with  a  minimum  of  gasoline. 

''Concrete  roads  and  motor  trucks  are  and  will  be 
hereafter  a  great  aid  to  the  farmer  shipping  produce  and  live 
6tock  to  market." 

You  see  that  roast  beef  may  depend  on  concrete 

roads — that  roads  are  a  great  factor  in  regular  distribution  of  food 
products.  Read  again  the  second  paragraph  of  Mr.  Jackson's  letter 
above.     It  gives  some  of  the  reasons  why 

Concrete  Roads  PAY 
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hour's  struggle  the  little  fellow  had  to 
give  up.  With  a  bleat  he  fell  from  exhaus- 
tion. Teddy  got  off  his  horse,  picked  the 
calf  up  in  his  arms,  put  it  on  the  saddle  in 
front  of  him,  and  rode  along  for  a  couple 
of  miles.  The  mother  cow  trotted  along 
at  the  horse's  side,  and  her  big  brown  eyes 
seemed  to  express  the  gratitude  she  felt. 

"The  calf  was  put  down  after  its  rest 
in  the  saddle,  and  by  great  exertion  it 
managed  to  keep  .along  with  the  mother 
for  a  mile  or  so.  Its  strength  again  gave 
out  and  it  sank  to  the  groimd.  Teddy 
sprang  from  his  horse  and  again  placed  the 
little  beast  on  the  saddle  in  front  of  him. 

"This  was  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
I  think,  before  it  was  decided  to  let  the 
eah  he  where  it  had  fallen  in  the  last  brave 
struggle.  Usually  in  such  cases  the  mother 
cow  is  driven  along  with  the  day  herd, 
and  the  abandoned  calf  soon  dies  of 
hunger  and  exposure.  We  were  going  to 
do  this  when  Teddy  said: 

"'Boys,  it  doesn't  seem  just  right  to 
di-ive  away  the  mother  and  leave  the 
calf  to  die  on  the  prairie.  That's  hardly 
a  square  deal.  What  do  you  say  if  we 
leave  the  mother  with  the  little  fellow, 
and  in  a  few  days  he  will  be  able  to  paddle 
his  own  canoe?' 

"Bentley  and  I  wanted  to  laugh,  but  we 
didn't,  and  we  rode  away." 


WHEN  ROOSEVELT  ENTERED  POLITICS 


A  FTER  graduating  from  Harvard  and 
•^^-  taking  a  trip  abroad  with  his  family, 
young  Roosevelt  entered  the  office  of  his 
uncle,  Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  as  a  law 
student.  Pretty  soon,  however,  he  de- 
cided to  adopt  politics  as  a  profession  and 
gave  up  study  of  the  law.  When  this 
decision  was  made,  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  the  local  situation  was  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  after  the 
misrule  of  Boss  Tweed,  and  the  "trial, 
imprisonment,  escape,  exile,  and  death"  of 
that  eminent  Tammany  spoilsman.  Young 
Roosevelt's  district  about  Union  Square, 
which  was  then  known  as  the  "brown- 
stone  district,"  was  just  waking  up 
politically.  What  followed  is  told  by 
The  Evening  Sun: 

When  Roosevelt  decided  to  join  the 
Republican  association  of  his  Assembly 
district  his  family  was  not  immediately  in 
sympathy  with  that  form  of  public  service. 
He  was  told,  one  of  his  commentators 
declares,  that  he  would  find  no  one  at  the 
meetings  but  "grooms,  liquor  dealers,  and 
low  politicians." 

"Well,"  was  Roosevelt's  reply,  "if 
that  is  so  they  belong  to  the  governing 
class,  and  you  do  not.  I  mean,  if  I  can, 
to  be  of  the  governing  class." 

"Jake"  Hess  was  then  boss  of  the 
aristocratic  district,  and  when  young 
Roosevelt  was  elected  in  1881  he  thought 
the  awakening  of  the  brownstone  prole- 
tariat was  only  an  "annojring  incident." 
At  Albany  they  said:  "Well,  they've  sent 
up  another  silk  stocking."  But  Roose- 
velt was  reelected  in  1882  and  1883.  Before 
his  first  term  was  half  over  it  was  seen  that 
he  was  hkely  to  "make  trouble."  The 
moral  crusade  which  attended  every 
phase  of  his  career  he  started  before  the 
first  session  of  which  he  was  a  member 
had  been  under  way  more  than  a  few 
months. 

The  elevated  raihoad  ring  corruptionists 


had  involved  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
State  and  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  Roosevelt's  fellow  legislators  showed  no 
disposition  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  their 
angry  constituents  that  those  concerned 
be  punished.  Roosevelt  was  counseled 
by  his  Republican  elders  in  the  Assembly 
to  hold  his  peace.  The  kind  of  peace  he 
held  was  pretty  well  described  by  a  maga- 
zine writer  of  the  time : 

"So  far  as  the  clearest  judgment  could 
see,  it  was  not  the  moment  for  attack. 
Indeed,  it  looked  as  if  attack  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  corruption  by 
exposing  the  weakness  of  the  opposition 
to  it.  Never  did  expediency  put  a  tempta- 
tion to  conscience  more  insidiously. 

"It  was  on  April  6,  1882,  that  young 
Roosevelt  took  the  floor  in  the  Assembly 
and  demanded  that  Judge  Westbrook,  of 
Newburg,  be  impeached.  And  for  sheer 
moral  courage  that  act  is  probably  su- 
preme in  Roosevelt's  life  thus  far.  He 
must  have  expected  failure.  Even  his 
youth  and  idealism  and  ignorance  of  public 
affairs  could  not  blind  him  to  the  appar- 
ently inevitable  consequences. 

"That  speech — the  deciding  act  in 
Roosevelt's  career — is  not  remarkable 
for  eloquence.  But  it  is  remarkable 
for  fearless  candor.  He  called  thieves 
thieves,  regardless  of  their  millions;  he 
slashed  savagely  at  the  Judge  and  the 
Attorney-General;  he  told  the  plain  un- 
varnished truth  as  his  indignant  eyes 
saw  it. 

"When  he  finished  the  veteran  leader 
of  the  Republicans  rose  and  with  gently 
contemptuous  raillery  asked  that  the  reso- 
lution to  take  up  the  charge  be  voted 
down.  He  said  he  cashed  to  give  young 
Mr.  Roosevelt  time  to  think  about  the 
wisdom  of  his  course.  'I,'  said  he,  'have 
seen  many  reputations  in  the  State  broken 
down  by  loose  charges  made  in  the 
legislature.'  And  presently  the  Assem- 
bly gave  'young  Mr.  Roosevelt  time  to 
think'  by  voting  not  to  take  up  his  'loose 
charges.' 

"Ridicule,  laughter,  a  ripple — appar- 
ently it  was  all  over,  except  the  conse- 
quences to  the  bumptious  and  dangerous 
young  man  which  might  flow  from  the 
cross  set  against  his  name  in  the  black 
books  of  the  ring. 

"That  night  the  young  man  was  once 
more  urged  to  be  'sensible,'  to  'have 
regard  to  his  future  usefulness,'  to  'cease 
injuring  the  party.'  He  snapt  his  teeth 
together  and  defied  the  party  leaders. 
And  the  next  day  he  again  rose  and  again 
lifted  his  puny  voice  and  his  puny  hand 
against  smiling,  contemptuous  corruption. 
Day  after  day  he  persevered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Assembly,  in  interviews  for  the 
press;  a  few  newspapers  here  and  there 
joined  with  him;  Assemblj'men  all  over 
the  State  began  to  hear  from  their  con- 
stituents. Within  a  week  his  name  was 
known  from  Buffalo  to  Montauk  Point, 
and  everywhere  the  people  were  applaud- 
ing him.  On  the  eighth  day  of  his  bold, 
smashing  attack,  the  resolution  to  take 
up  the  charges  was  again  voted  upon  at 
his  demand.  And  the  Assemblymen,  with 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  people  upon  them, 
did  not  dare  longer  to  keep  themselves 
on  record  as  defenders  of  a  Judge  who 
feared  to  demand  an  investigation.  The 
opposition  collapsed.  Roosevelt  won  by 
104  to  6." 

There  was  a  white-washing  report,  and 
the  corruptionists  escaped,  but  a  victory 
in  publicity  had  been  won.  Attention 
was  turned  upon  the  "wealthy  criminal 
class,"  which  had  frequently  been  named 
during  that  fight. 
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Also  MEANS  A  TOWN 

Scarcely  four  miles  from  Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A.,  stands  the  town  of 
Kohler,  home  of  the  world-famed  enam- 
eled plumbing  ware  that  bears  its  name. 

Here  is  an  independent  community  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  achievement,  yet 
untrammeled  by  aught  that  tends  to  hinder 
fullest  self-expression. 


Through  this  spirit  Kohler  products  have 
set  and  attained  their  enviable  mark. 

Thus  Kohler  has  come  to  mean  many 
things.  Kohler  is  an  idea.  It  also  means 
a  bathtub,  a  town,  a  kitchen  sink,  an 
institution,  a  complete  plumbing  equip- 
ment for  home  or  factory,  a  laundry  tray, 
an  ideal. 

And  it  also  means  forty-five  years'  expe- 
rience. 

The  discriminating  architect  and  plumber 
know  that  this  indeed  is  a  line  by  which 
they  can  give  highest  expression  to  both 
your  and  their  exacting  ideals. 

Let  us  send  you  with  our  compliments 
an  interesting  booklet  describing  Kohler 
products. 

KOHLER  OF  KOHLER 

Kohler  Co.,   Kohler,  Wisconsin 

Shipping  Point,    Sheboygan,  Wis. 

AND   TWELVE    AMERICAN    BRANCHES 
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Austin  No.  i  Standard  for  Light  Manufacturing  or 
Storage,  60  feet  wide  with  one  row  of  columns  and  no 
monitor.     Built  in  30  working-days. 


Austin  No.  3  Standard,  the  universal  type,  100  feet 
wide  and  any  additional  width  in  multiples  of  50  feet  with 
any  length  in  multiples  of  20  feet.  Has  monitor  and  single 
row  of  columns.  Crane  runway  if  desired.  Built  in  30 
working-days. 


Austin  Nos.  s,  6  and  7  Standard  for  Hcavy'Machine 
Shops  and  Foundries  with  crane  runways  and  a  monitor. 
Center  aisles  are  approximately  40  feet,  50  feet  and  60  feet 
wide  respectively.  Side  aisles  approximately  30  feet  wide. 
T.inpth  any  multiples  of  20  feet.     Built  in  60  working-days. 
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STANDARD 
FACTORY- 
BUILDINGS 

Need  New  Buildings 
Quickly  ? 

To  speed  up  your  productio?i^ 
to  get  your  product  on  th'e  mar- 
ket quickly,  you  will  need  just 
the  kind  of  speedy  building  serv- 
ice that  the  Austin  Company  is 
alwaysprepared  to  give. 

30-working-day  building  serv- 
ice will  mean  that  you  will  be 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  new 
opportunities  and  equally  impor- 
tant that  you  will  make  worth 
while  savings  in  time,  labor  and 
building  costs. 

Examine  the  Austin  Standard 
Buildings  shown  on  these  pages. 
With  these  10  Standard  Types, 
together  with  adaptations  and 
combinations  of  them,  you  can 
quickly  meet  all  general  building 
needs  of  your  industry.  For 
those  having  requirements  that 
demand  special  types  of  con- 
struction Austin  Engineers  are 
prepared  to  make  an  individual 
study  and  submit  special  designs. 

Austin  Book  of  Buildings 

This  64  page  book  gives  a  description 
of  the  ten  Austin  Standards  and  the 
Austin  special  service  together — with 
cross  sections,  specifications  and  other 
interesting  information.  If  your  need 
is  urgent  use  the  wires. 

THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY 

Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


1 


.■■.u>t.i,  Mo.  .S   Standard,   a   heavy   mill   type  building  of 
steel  and  timber.     Built  in  record  time. 


AUSTIN  METHOD 
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Consider  these 
Austin  Standards 


Austin  speed  is  the  result  of  a  very 
complete  plan  of  building  action.  It 
consists  first  of  adequate  stocks  of  all 
essential  materials  —  fabricated  steel, 
steel  sash,  lumber,  etc.  These  stocks 
are  located  at  strategic  points  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  are  ready  for 
immediate  shipment  to  your  property. 

Then  by  reason  of  large  building  operations 
in  every  part  of  the  industrial  section  of  the 
country,  the  company's  construction  forces  are 
always  available  on  very  short  notice.  This 
means  the  breaking  of  ground  in  record  time. 

Of  still  further  importance  is  the  point  of 
READINESS — by  the  development  of  Austin 
Standard  building  units  the  usual  time  for 
construction,  cost  of  plans  and  specifications, 
etc.,  are  greatly  reduced — in  fact,  every  single 
operation  is  systematized  so  that  the  result 
invariably  means  "the  most  building  for  the 
least  amount  of  the  owner's  time  and  money" 

Austin  Equipment  Department 

This  part  of  the  Austin  Service  embraces 
the  design,  purchase  and  installation  of  every 
type  of  equipment.  The  Austin  Company, 
through  its  standardization  plan,  can  save 
the  owner  time  and  money  by  furnishing  the 
heating,  ventilating,  lighting  and  plumbing 
equipment.  This  part  of  the  equipment  has 
been  standardized  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  each  Standard  type. 

Select  the  type  of  Austin  Standard  that 
interests  you  most  and  let  us  send  you  further 
data.  Austin  Engineers  are  prepared  to 
make  a  special  study  of  your  building  prob- 
lems on  short  notice. 

THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY 

Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders 

Cleveland,  Ohio  (ii3) 

For  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada,  address  nearest  office: 

CLEVELAND i6i  13  Euclid  Avenue.  Eddy  4500 

NEW  YORK- 217  Broadway,  Barclay  8886 

PHILADELPHL'\  -    -     -    -     1026  Bulletin  Building,  Spruce  1291 
WASHINGTON      -    -    -    -     1406  G  Street,  N.  W.,  Franklin  6420 

DETROIT 1452  Penobscot  BuildinR,  Cherry  4466 

PITTSBURGH 493  Union  Arcade,  Grant  6071 

CHICAGO,  1374  Continental  Com'l  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Wabash  5801 

For  Foreign  Business:    American  Steel  Export  Company, 
Woolworth  Bnildinj!;,  New  York. 
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Austin  No.  2  Standard  for  Foundry  or  Heavy  Machine 
Shop.  90  feet  wide  with  two  rows  of  coUimns  and  monitor. 
Built  in  30  working-days. 
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STEEL 
COLUMNS 

STEEL  TRUSSES 
CONCRETE    FLOOR 

^* 

CONCRETE   FOUNDATIONS 

Austin  No.  4' Standard,  a  sawtooth  type  any  size,  with 
column  spaces  20  feet  by  30  feet.  Built  in  60  working- 
days. 


Austin  No.  10  Standard  for  Heavy  Machine  Work,  R.  R. 
car  repair,  etc.  Width  ar)proxiniately  150  feel  with  two 
rows  of  columns  and  monitor.  Length  any  multiple  of 
20  feet.     Built  in  60  working-days. 


AUSTIN  METHOD 


Austin  No.  0  Standard.    A  flat  slab  rc-inforced  concrete, 
fire-proof  building.     Built  in  record  time. 
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STORIES  THAT  SHED  SIDE-LIGHTS  ON 
ROOSEVELT'S  CHARACTER 


PROBABLY  the  most  pieturesqxie  man 
in  public  life  in  the  last  half-century, 
remarks  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  figured  largely  in  anecdotes  of 
adventure  and  otherwise,  wherever  men 
gathered  to  swap  stories.  Many  of  the 
stories  associated  with  his  name  may  be 
groundless,  but  scores  of  them  are  un- 
doubtedly founded  on  fact.  It  is  around 
men  of  his  positive,  virile,  aggressive 
personality  that  traditions  naturally  group 
themselves.  The  News  then  recalls  three 
anecdotes: 

One  morning  young  Roosevelt  threw  his 
saddle  upon  a  notorious  bucking  horse 
known  as  Ben  Butler.  Not  knowing  the 
horse's  reputation,  he  was  caught  off  his 
guard  and  thrown.  Getting  up  with  anger 
blazing  in  his  eyes,  he  caught  that  horse 
and  rode  him  until  Ben  Butler  was  thor- 
oughly tamed.  It  was  not  until  after  he 
had  mastered  the  animal  that  anybody 
who  saw  the  incident  knew  he  had  been 
seriously  hurt.     Three  ribs  were  broken. 

Three  men  once  stole  a  skiff  belonging 
to  Roosevelt's  outfit.  He  and  two  others 
went  upon  the  trail  of  the  thieves,  found 
them  in  their  camp,  got  the  "drop"  on 
them  wdth  their  rifles,  and  compelled  them 
to  surrender.  It  was  winter  and  the  party 
were  many  miles  from  a  sheriff.  Roose- 
velt and  his  companions  guarded  the 
three  in  camp  for  several  weeks.  Finally, 
Roosevelt  went  to  a  town  fifteen  miles 
away  and  borrowed  a  wagon.  He  com- 
pelled the  prisoners  to  ride  in  this,  trudged 
along  behind  them,  his  companions  having 
been  compelled  to  remain  behind,  kept 
awake  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  finally 
turned  them  over  to  the  sheriff. 

When  fame  had  come  to  him  in  later 
days,  Roosevelt  was  in  Idaho  one  day 
when  he  saw  a  copy  of  his  book,  "The 
Winning  of  the  West,"  on  a  news-stand. 
In  talking  with  the  proprietor  he  casually 
asked,  pointing  to  the  book,  "Who  is  this 
man  Roosevelt?"  "Oh,  he  is  a  ranch- 
driver  up  in  the  cattle  country,"  the  man 
answered.  "What  do  you  think  of  his 
book?"  "Well,"  the  dealer  went  on,  after 
a  pause,  "I've  always  thought  I'd  like  to 
meet  the  author  and  tell  him  if  he  stuck 
to  running  ranches  and  not  tried  to  write 
books  he'd  cut  a  heap  bigger  figger  at  his 
trade." 

Additional  stories  which  shed  light  on 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  character  appear  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune: 

"Mr.  Roosevelt's  creed?"  wrote  Jacob 
Riis,  his  close  friend  for  years  in  police 
work  in  New  York.  "Find  it  in  a  speech 
he  made  to  the  Bible  Society  a  year  ago. 
'If  we  read  the  book  aright,'  he  said, 
'we  read  a  book  that  teaches  us  to  go 
forth  and  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  the 
w^orld  as  we  find  it;  to  try  to  make  things 
better  in  the  world,  even  if  only  a  little 
better,  because  we  have  lived  in  it.  That 
kind  of  work  can  be  done  only  by  a  man 
who  is  neither  a  weakling  nor  a  coward; 
by  a  man  who,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  is  a  true  Christian,  like  Greatheart, 
Bunyan's  hero." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a  tireless  reader  of 
books,  and  on  his  long  railroad  trips 
usually  carried  half  a  dozen  volumes.  But 
the  side-pocket  of  his  traveling-coat  always 


held  one  stoutly  bound,  well-thumbed 
book — a  copy  of  "Plutarch's  Lives."  On 
campaign  tours  and  pleasure  jaunts  he 
took  a  daily  half-hour  dose  of  Plutarch. 

"I've  read  this  little  volume  close  to  a 
thousand  times,"  he  said  one  day,  "but 
it  is  ever  new." 

This  poem  by  Hamlin  Garland  was  one 
of  his  favorites: 

0  wild  woods  and  rivers  and  untrod  sweeps  of  sod, 

1  exult  that  I  know  yon, 

I  have  felt  you  ana  worshiped  you. 

I  can  not  be  robbed  of  the  memory 

Of  horse  and  plain. 

Of  bird  and  flower, 

Nor  the  song  of  the  illimitable  West  Wind. 

"Better  faithful  than  famous,"  used 
to  be  one  of  his  characteristic  sayings, 
wrote  Jacob  Riis  in  his  life  of  the  former 
President.  "It  has  been  his  rule  all  his 
life.  A  classmate  of  Roosevelt  told  me 
recently  of  being  present  at  a  Harvard 
reunion  when  a  professor  told  of  asking  a 
graduate  what  would  be  his  work  in  hfe. 

"'Oh,'  said  he,  'really,  you  know,  noth- 
ing seems  to  me  much  worth  while.' 
Roosevelt  got  up  and  said  to  the  professor: 

' ' '  That  f  eUow  ought  to  have  been 
knocked  on  the  head.  I  would  take 
my  chances  wath  a  blaekmaiUng  pohce- 
man  sooner  than  with  him.'" 

Soon  after  the  Roosevelts  took  up  their 
residence  at  the  White  House  a  fawning 
society  woman  asked  one  of  the  younger 
boys  if  he  did  not  dislike  the  "common 
boys"  he  met  at  the  pubUc  school.  The 
boy  looked  at  her  in  wonderment  for  a 
moment  and  then  replied: 

"My  papa  says  there  are  only  tall  boys 
and  short  boys  and  good  boys  and  bad 
boys,  and  that's  all  the  kind  of  boys 
there  are." 

When  the  leader  of  the  Rough  Riders 
returned  from  the  Spanish-American  War 
he  found  all  his  children  congregated  near 
a  pole  from  which  floated  a  large  flag  of 
their  own  manufacture,  inscribed: 

"To  Colonel  Roosevelt." 

He  said  that  the  tribute  touched  him 
more  deeply  than  any  of  the  pretentious 
demonstrations  accorded  him. 

"Theodore  Roosevelt  is  a  humorist," 
wrote  Homer  Davenport  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger,  October  23,  1910. 
"In  the  multitude  of  his  strenuousness 
this,  the  most  human  of  his  accomplish- 
ments, has  apparently  been  overlooked. 
There  is  a  similarity  between  his  humor 
and  Mark  Twain's.  If  Colonel  Roosevelt 
were  on  the  vaudeville  stage  he  would 
be  a  competitor  of  Harry  Lauder.  At 
Denver,  at  the  stock-growers'  banquet 
during  his  recent  Western  trip.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  was  at  his  best.  He  made 
three  speeches  that  day  and  was  eating  his 
sixth  meal,  yet  he  was  in  the  best  of  fettle. 
You  couldn't  pick  a  hallful  that  could  sit 
with  faces  straight  through  his  story  of 
the  blue  roan  cow.  He  can  make  a  joke 
as  fascinating  as  he  can  the  story  of  a 
sunset  on  the  plains  of  Egypt." 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  was  instrumental  in  the 
selection  of  Dewey  to  take  charge  of  the 
Pacific  squadron  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  San  Francisco  and  a  few 
other  cities  objected.  They  did  not  know 
Dewey.  A  delegation  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington to  kick  against  the  appointment. 
The  delegation  was  finally  turned  over  to 
Roosevelt.  He  listened  patiently  to  their 
objections  and  said: 

"Gentlemen,  I  can't  agree  with  you.  We 
have  looked  up  his  record.  We  have 
looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes.     He  is  a 


fighter.    We'll  not  change  now.    Pleased  to 
have  met  you.     Good-day,  gentlemen." 

While  a  strict  disciplinarian  in  his  home, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  mingled  comradeship  with 
exercise  of  authority  in  a  manner  that 
made  a  successful  father.  It  is  said  of  him 
that  he  postponed  consideration  of  im- 
portant affairs  of  state  to  "play  bear" 
with  his  children,  and  that  he  was  known 
to  excuse  himself  to  a  company  of  friends 
who  were  spending  the  evening  at  his 
home  while  he  went  up-stairs  to  spank 
one  of  the  children  who  had  disregarded 
repeated  admonitions  to  make  less  noise. 
He  was  a  chum  of  all  the  members  of  his 
household.  He  repeatedly  exprest  disap- 
proval of  the  "goody-goody  boy."  He 
said  on  one  occasion: 

"I  do  not  want  any  one  to  believe 
that  my  little  ones  are  brought  up  to  be 
cowards  in  this  house.  If  they  are  struck 
they  are  not  taught  to  turn  the  other 
cheek.  I  haven't  any  use  for  weaklings. 
I  commend  gentleness  and  manliness.  I 
want  my  boys  to  be  strong  and  gentle. 
For  all  my  children  I  pray  they  may  be 
healthy  and  natural." 

A  few  days  after  President  McKinley 
had  been  shot,  when  physicians  had 
given  the  opinion  that  he  would  recover, 
no  one  felt  more  joyful  than  Vice-President 
Roosevelt. 

"To  become  President  through  the 
assassin's  bullet  means  nothing  to  me," 
he  said  at  the  home  of  Ansley  Wilcox,  in 
Buffalo.  ' '  Aside  from  the  horror  of  having 
President  McKinley  die,  there  is  an  addi-  _ 
tional  horror  in  becoming  his  successor  in  M 
that  way.  The  thing  that  appeals  to 
me  is  to  be  elected  President.  That  is  the 
way  I  want  the  honor  to  come  if  I  am  ever 
to  receive  it." 


COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  A  "TRUE 
SPORT " 


AS  a  sportsman  Colonel  Roosevelt 
-^^-  not  only  took  high  rank,  but  he  was  a 
"true  sport"  in  every  respect,  a  con- 
scientious observer  of  the  rules  of  the 
game,  quick  on  the  trigger,  and  no  slow 
hand  with  the  gloves.  After  the  election 
of  President  Taft,  something  was  needed 
as  an  outlet  for  his  abounding  energy. 
Big  game  shooting  was  in  his  mind,  and 
talking  it  over  with  his  famous  "Tennis 
Cabinet,"  "all  good  sportsmen,"  says  the 
New  York  Sun,  he  decided  that  his  yearn- 
ing for  outdoor  adventure  would  find  its 
heartiest  expression  in  Africa.  So  with 
his  son  Kermit  and  a  modest  expedition, 
he  set  sail  for  Africa  on  March  23,  1909, 
aiming  at  the  acquisition  of  flora  and 
fauna  trophies  of  a  new  country,  as  well  as 
desiring  the  thrills  of  elephant  and  buffalo- 
hunting.     The  Sun  proceeds: 

The  expedition  was  in  the  wilderness 
until  the  middle  of  the  following  March, 
during  which  time  it  was  almost  completely 
cut  off  from  communication  with  the 
world.  One  result  was  a  coUection'which 
scientists  have  said  was  of  unusual  value 
to  students  of  natural  history.  His  ex- 
periences the  hunter  naturalist  described 
in  his  "African  Game  Trails,"  published 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

One  of  the  experiences  he  had  long  been 
anticipating  was  the  shooting  of  buffalo. 
The  former  P*resident  hunted  buffalo  to  his 
heart's  content  on  Heatley's  Ranch,  which 
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NOT  the  price  you  pay,  but  the  years  of 
service  you  get,  determines  a  motor 
truck's   cost.     Economy  of  operation 
and  maintenance  is  the  determining  factor. 

You  might  buy  a  motor  truck  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  price,  yet  pay  dearly  in  the  end. 
Inversely,  you  might  invest  considerable 
money  in  a  motor  truck,  yet  pay  little  per 
ton  mile  or  year  of  service. 

There  is  no  better  indication  of  any 
article's  actual  worth  than  its  "forced  sale" 
price. 

At  a  creditor's  sale  in  Chicago  recently, 
14  motor  trucl^s  were  add  at  auction.  A 
Service  Motor  Trucl^  22  months  old  brought 
84f  %  of  its  original  price.  The  others,  used  only 
10  to  18  months,  sold  for  less  than  40%  of  the 
first  cost. 

From  the  investment  standpoint,  Service 
Motor  Trucks  are  "gilt  edge." 

Consult  the  nearest  Service  Distributor,  or 
send  for  catalog  which  gives  full  details  of  the 
five  models  and  four  sizes,  from  1  to  5  tons. 

SERVICE  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  Wabash,  Indiana 
Dislribulori  in  All  Principal  Cides 
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Copyright  1910  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


Velvet  Joe  to  the  Shipbuilder 

Don't  think  yo're  less  a  fighter   for  workin*   here, 

my  son — 
Yo'  made  the  ships  that  made  the  trips  that  helped 

to  lick  the  hun ; 

Yo're  guns  are  rapid-firers  an'  the  rivets  that  they 

drive 
Kept  poundin'  home  the  lesson  that  beastliness  can't 

thrive. 

So  fire  away !    That  history  will  say,  now  we  have 

won: 
"He  made  the  ships  that  made  the  trips  that  helped 

to  lick  the  Hun." 


%^^ 


Made  from  the  best 
Kentucky  Burley 
Tobacco,  aged  in 
NATURE'S  Way— 
The  Right  Way— 


15c 


Write  to  Velvet  Joe,  4241  Foliom 
Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo,,  for  his  1919 
Almanac.     He   will  send  it   FREE. 


comprised  some  20,000  acres  between  tlie 
Rewero  and  Kamiti  rivers  and  was  seven- 
teen miles  long  and  four  miles  wide.  The 
Kamiti  was  described  as  a  queer  little 
stream,  running  through  a  dense,  broad 
swamp  of  tall  papyrus,  the  home  of  a 
buffalo  herd  numbering  one  hundred 
individuals,  and  was  all  but  impenetrable. 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  he  wrote,  "that 
under  certain  circumstances  buffalo,  in 
addition  to  showing  themselves  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  opponents  when  wounded 
by  hunters,  become  truculent  and  inclined 
to  take  the  offensive  themselves.  There 
are  places  in  East  Africa  where  as  regards 
at  least  certain  herds  this  seems  to  be  the 
case;  and  in  Uganda  the  buffalo  have 
caused  such  loss  of  life  and  such  damage  to 
the  native  plantations  that  they  are  now 
ranked  as  vermin  and  not  as  game,  and 
their  killing  is  encouraged  in  every  possi- 
ble way." 

Continuing  with  his  description  of  the 
hunt  in  Heatley's  swamp,  the  narrator 
goes  on: 

"Cautiously  threading  our  way  along 
the  edge  of  the  swamp  we  got  within 
150  yards  of  the  buffalo  before  we  were 
perceived.  There  were  four  buUs  grazing 
close  by  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  their 
black  bodies  glistening  in  the  early  sun- 
rays,  their  massive  horns  showing  white 
and  the  cow-herons  perched  on  their 
backs.  They  stared  sullenly  at  us  with 
outstretched  heads  from  under  their 
great  frontlets  of  horn. 

"The  biggest  of  the  four  stood  a  little 
out  from  the  other  three,  and  at  him  I  fired, 
the  bullet  telling  with  a  smack  on  the 
tough  hide  and  going  through  the  lungs. 
We  had  been  afraid  they  would  at  once 
turn  into  the  papyrus,  but  instead  of  this 
they  started  straight  across  our  front 
directly  for  the  open  country. 

"This  was  a  piece  of  huge  good  luck. 
Kermit  put  his  first  barrel  into  the  second 
bull  and  I  my  second  barrel  into  one  of  the 
others,  after  which  it  became  impossible 
to  say  which  bullet  struck  which  animal, 
as  the  firing  became  general.  They  ran 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  open,  and  then 
the  big  buU  I  had  first  shot,  and  which 
had  no  other  bullet  in  him,  dropt  dead, 
while  the  other  three,  all  of  which  were 
wounded,  halted  beside  him. 

"We  walked  toward  them  rather  ex- 
pecting a  charge,  but  when  we  were  still 
over  two  hundred  yards  away  they  started 
back  for  the  swamp  and  we  began  firing. 
The  distance  being  long,  I  used  my  Win- 
chester. Aiming  well  before  one  bull  he 
dropt  to  the  shot  as  if  poleaxed,  falling 
straight  on  his  back  with  his  legs  kicking, 
but  in  a  moment  he  was  up  again  and 
after  the  others.  Later  I  found  that  the 
bullet,  a  full  metal  patch,  had  struck  him 
in  the  head  but  did  not  penetrate  the 
brain,  and  merely  stunned  him  for  the 
moment. 

"All  the  time  we  kept  running  diag- 
onally to  their  line  of  flight.  They  were 
all  three  badly  wounded,  and  when  they 
reached  the  tall,  rank  grass,  high  as  a  man's 
head,  which  fringed  the  papyrus  sWamp, 
the  two  foremost  lay  do^Ti  while  the  last 
one,  the  one  I  had  floored  with  the  Win- 
chester, turned,  and  with  nose  outstretched 
began  to  come  toward  us.  He  was  badly 
crippled,  however,  and  with  a  soft-nosed 
buUet  from  my  hea\^'  Holland  I  knocked 
him  down,  this  time  for  good.  The  other 
two  then  rose,  and  tho  each  was  again 
hit  they  reached  the  swamp,  one  of  them 
to  our  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  where  the 
papjTUS  came  out  in  a  point." 

JVIr.    R.    J.    Cuninghame,    the    famous 
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African  hunter,  who  was  in  charge  of  this 
expedition,  became  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Colonel  Roosevelt.  He  told  the 
London  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  that  the  Colonel  was  excellent 
company,  never  made  difficulties,  never 
complained  of  petty  annoyances,  and  was 
full  of  anecdotes  and  good  stories.  The 
cabled  interview  with  Mr.  Cuninghame 
continues: 

"When  we  started  he  ordered  me  to 
put  him  on  the  steps  of  the  palace  at 
Khartum  at  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  a  certain  day,  and  I  did  it;  but  it  was 
necessary  to  put .  in  three  weeks  of  the 
hardest  kind  of  marching  from  Uganda 
to  the  Nile.  It  was  terribly  hot  and  rough 
going,  and  the  mosquitoes  were  awful; 
but  the  Colonel  knew  it  had  to  be  done, 
and  he  never  complained. 

"1  never  knew  a  man  with  such  never- 
relaxing  energy.  He  was  keen  daj^  after 
day.  The  hardest  thing  he  had  to  do,  he 
told  me,  was  to  write  his  book.  Yes,  it 
was  the  famous  doUar-a-word  book.  He 
told  me  another  publisher  offered  him  two 
dollars,  but  after  weighing  it  all  up  he 
thought  it  was  a  better  bargain  to  be 
published  by  Scribners  at  only  a  dollar  a 
word  than  by  the  other  man.  But  it  was 
real  hard  work  for  him  to  sit  down  at  the 
end  of  each  day's  march  and  grind  it 
out  in  that  heat." 

Then  Cuninghame  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  give  his  testimony  as  to  the  strict 
temperance  of  Roosevelt. 

"  He  had  a  libel  suit  about  it,  didn't  he?  " 
he  asked.  "I'd  like  to  say  what  I  know. 
The  expedition  was  strictly  dry — isn't  that 
the  word?  Of  course,  we  had  a  little 
champagne,  brandj-,  and  rye  whisky  as 
medical  stores,  and  there  was  one  special 
bottle  of  brandy  of  the  very  finest  brand 
labeled  'Colonel's'  which  was  entrusted  to 
my  care.  Well,  he  never  touched  a  drop  of 
anything  except,  perhaps,  at  a  formal 
banquet,  where  he  had  a  glass  of  sherry 
to  sip  a  toast  to  the  King. 

"But  at  last  he  had  a  touch  of  fever 
and  the  surgeon  ordered  him  a  dose  of  his 
own  brandy.  It  was  measured  out  like 
medicine,  perhaps  two  ounces  to  three  of 
water  He  drank  it  and  at  once  spat  it 
out.  He  explained  that  as  soon  as  spirits 
entered  his  throat  his  muscles  always 
automatically  contracted  and  rejeoted 
them. 

"The  surgeon  insisted,  and  threatened 
to  inject  morphia  in  his  throat  and  deaden 
everything  unless  he  tried  again.  At 
length  he  induced  the  Colonel  to  take  a 
spoonful  of  salad-oil  first,  and  under  its 
mollifying  influence  he  got  one  dose  of 
brandy  down  and  it  was  as  mild  as  milk. 
You  know  that  was  all  he  took  of  the 
bottle  on  the  trip,  and  when  we  got  to 
Khartum  I  had  the  bottle  measured  before 
I  handed  it  over  to  prove  that  only  two 
doses  were  gone. 

"Yet,  he  was  in  no  way  fanatical  about 
drinking.  He  had  no  use  for  a  man 
who  took  more  than  he  could  carry,  but 
he  had  no  objection  to  a  man  taking  a 
drink." 

On  one  occasion  Colonel  Roosevelt 
proved  how  well  he  could  rise  to  an 
emergency.  The  expedition  was  on  the 
Kongo  when  forest-fires  broke  out.  Cun- 
inghame was  away  in  the  bush  and  the 
Colonel  at  once  took  command.  There 
were  a  thousand  negro  carriers  to  handle, 
but  he  gave  the  necessary  orders,  started 
back-fires,  and  collected  the;  baggages  so 
that  when  Cuninghame  returned  he  could 
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For  New  Cars  and  Old 


In  selecting  an  automobile  for 
immediate  delivery,  the  fore- 
sighted  buyer  anticipates,  first, 
present  needs. 

He  w^ants  a  car  that  will  provide 
protection  against  winter's  cold 
and  snov^  and  the  chill  and  rains 
of  spring.  Yet  summer's  sunshine 
and  open  model  advantages  are 
also  in  his  mind. 

It  is  to  satisfy  the  growing  mar- 
ket of  such  buyers  that  several 
progressive  automobile  manufac- 
turers have  adopted  the  Rex 
All-SeasonsTop  as  factory  equip- 
ment. 

For  the  Rex  sedan  or  the  Rex 
coupe  affords  all  the  warmth  and 
shelter  of  the  more  expensive 
closed  car  of  the  solid  body  type. 
And  it  is  an  automobile  good  to 
look  upon,  easily  adapted  to  meet 


the  whims  of  weather  and  as 
active  and  as  sparing  of  gasoline 
and  tires  as  an  open  model. 

Rex  All-Seasons  Tops  also  are 
available  for  immediate  installa- 
tion on  touring  cars  and  roadsters, 
now  in  use,  of  the  following 
makes:  Dodge  Brothers,  Buick, 
Oakland,  Paige,  Lexington,  Nash, 
Reo,  Auburn  and  others. 

These  moderately  priced  and 
sightly  tops  are  specially  designed 
and  built  to  meet  the  car  maker's 
specifications. 

Many  distributors  and  dealers 
now  are  displaying  sedans  and 
coupes.  Rex-equipped.  Or  they 
can  show  you  how^  to  make  your 
good  car  better  by  the  installation 
of  a  Rex  All-Seasons  Top. 

Rex  Manufacturing  Company 

Connersville,  Indiana 


Rain  protection — jiffy 
curtains  in  place. 


Complete  ventilation —        Tonneau  protection,  for- 
all  panels  removed  ward  panels  removed. 


Weathertight  — all 
panels  in  place. 


ALL- SEASONS  TOP 

MANUFACTURED      AND      LICENSED 
UNDER    OUR    OWN     BASIC     PATENTS 
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If  you  could  see 
underneath  your  gums 

If  you  could  see  imderneath  gums 

— that  bleed  at  tooth-brushing  time 

—  that  hurt  when  hard  food  is  chewed 
5  ou  would  realize  the  importance  of  keeping  your  gums  healthy 
and  your  teeth  free  from  deposits. 


A  constant  irritation  of  the  sen- 
sitive edges  of  the  gum  is  the 
beginning  of  Pyorrhea.  First, 
there  is  congestion ;  the  tissues 
waste  and  recede.  Gum  shrink- 
age sets  in  and  the  tooth  roots 
become  exposed.  The  bony 
sockets  are  gradually  destroyed; 
the  teeth  become  loose  and  event- 
ually fall  out,  or  must  be  extracted. 

Your  dentist  will  tell  you  that 
the  only  effectual  way  of  prevent- 
ing and  treating  Pyorrhea  is  to 
restore  and  maintain  normal  cir- 
culation of  blood  in  the  gum 
tissues— and  to  keep  irritating 
substances  from  coming  in  pro- 
longed contact  with  the*  sensitive 
gum  margins.  This  demands 
the  daily  use  of  a  preparation 
specially  compounded  for  pyor- 
rhetic  conditions. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  meets  these 


requirements.  It  is  widely  rec- 
ommended by  leading  dentists 
because  its  value  is  not  a  matter 
of  claims  but  oi proof.  Since  1908 
it  has  been  scientifically  tested  in 
the  Pyorrhocide  Clinic — the  first 
and  only  institution  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  study  of  pyorrhea. 

Tlie  results  of  these  tests  (which  have 
been  given  to  the  entire  dental  pro- 
fession) demonstrated  that  Pyorrhocide 
Powder  is  especially  effective  in  re- 
moving tiie  mucoid  deposits  and  the 
daily  accretions  which  form  tartar. 
Tartar  is  the  principal  cause  of  gum 
irritation  and  pyorrhea.  The  soothing, 
healing  action  of  Pyorrhocide  Powder 
helps  to  make  soft,  spongy  gums  hard 
and  firm  and  to  heal  bleeding  gums. 
It  cleans  and  polishes  the  teeth;  its 
superiority  for  general  use  as  a  dentifrice 
has  been  thoroughly  established. 

A  trial  of  Pyorrhocide  Powder  "ill 
show  you  why  it  has  received  the  en- 
dorsement and  confidence  of  the  dental 
profession  and  of  thousands  of  users. 


Tooth,  gum  and  mouth  health  can  be  maintained  only  by 
co-operation  with  a  dentist  and  the  regular  use,  twice 
daily,  of  a  medium  like  Pyorrhocide  Powder  compounded 
to  meet  the  requirements  proved  essential  by  years  of 
scientific  research  and  clinical  experience. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  economical  because  a  dol- 
lar package  contains  six  months'  supply.  For  sale 
by  all  good  drug  stores  and  dental  supply  houses. 

THE   DENTINOL  &  PYORRHOCIDE  CO.,  Inc. 

1476  Broadway,    New  York 


We  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce, through  exhaustive 
scientific  research  aided 
by  unlimited  clinical  fa- 
cilities, only  such  a  den- 
tifrice as  is  proved  most 
effective  in  promoting 
to'ith,    gum   and   mouth 


YORRHOCID 

POWDER 


lA'niSEPTlC; 


AEDICATED  DENTIFRl  ~ 

PYORRHEA 


S0FT-8LEEdTnG-£P'  f 

rf:cedin6  gum  ' 

TOOTH  GUM  ANB  MOUTH  HfAL' 


Send  For  Free  Sample 
and  Booklet 

Upon  request  we  will 
send  you  a  sample  of 
Pyorrhocide  Powder, 
together  with  our  edu- 
cational booklet  on  the 
causes,  effects,  treatment 
and  prevention  of 
pyorrhea. 


suggest   nothing   and   asked   the    Colonel 
to  carry  on  and  complete  the  job. 

"He  was  a  big  man,"  said  the  hunter 
in  conclusion.  "He  imprest  every  obe 
and  dominated  every  one  by  sheer  force 
of  his  personality." 


ROOSEVELT   NO   ARISTOCRAT 


ATEWSPAPER  men  teU  countless 
■^  ^  stories  of  Roosevelt's  courtesy  and 
approachability.  No  matter  how  busily-en- 
gaged in  his  various  offices,  he  was  always 
visible  to  reporters  sent  to  get  his  views  on 
current  topics,  and  representatives  of 
enemy  journals  were  treated  as  affably  as 
friends.  This  admirable  trait  did  not  leave 
him  in  the  White  House.  During  his  Presi- 
dency, the  New  York  Sun  chronicles,  Roose- 
velt was  democratic  in  his  relations  wdth  not 
only  men  who  had  ideas  to  give  him,  bub 
with  those  who  were  of  service  to  him  in 
Uving  the  strenuous  life.     For  instance: 

Mike  Donovan  at  the  White  House 
boxed  with  him,  and  a  ju-jutsu  artist 
taught  the  President  the  secrets  of  that 
science.  In  explaining  why  he  had  "as 
a  practical  man  of  high  ideals,  who  had 
always  endeavored  to  put  his  ideals  in 
practise,"  conferred  with  Mr.  Harriman, 
the  railroad  magnate,  and  Mr.  Arehbold, 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  former 
President  made  these  assertions: 

"I  have  always  acted,  and  shall  always 
act,  upon  the  theory  that  if,  while  in  public 
office,  there  is  any  man  from  whom  I  think 
I  can  gain  anything  of  value  to  the  Govern- 
ment, I  will  send  for  him  and  talk  it  over 
with  him.  no  matter  how  widely  I  differ 
from  him  on  other  points. 

'■J  actually  sent  for,  while  I  was  Pres- 
ident, trust  magnates,  labor  leaders,  So- 
ciahsts,  John  L.  Sullivan,  'BattUng'  Nel- 
son, Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  I  could  go  on 
indefinitely  with  a  list  of  people  whom 
at  various  times  I  have  seen  or  sent  for. 
And  if  I  am  elected  President  again  I 
shall  continue  exactly  the  same  course 
of  conduct,  without  the  deviation  of  a 
hair's  breadth.  And  if  ever  I  find  that 
my  vu'tue  is  so  frail  that  it  won't  stand 
being  brought  into  contact  with  either 
trust  magnates  or  a  Socialist  or  a  labor 
leader,  I  will  get  out  of  public  life." 

The  whole  family  was  devoted  to  out- 
of-floor  life.  The  White  House  stables 
contained  excellent  riding  horses.  There 
was  a  horse  or  i)ony  for  every  member  of 
the  family.  There  were  two  mounts  for  the 
President,  one  being  Rusty,  a  bay  heavy- 
weight hunter,  on  which  the  President 
freqtiently  jiunped  fences  in  the  country 
to  remind  him  of  the  time  when  he  once 
rode  to  hounds  on  Long  Island. 

Because  of  the  President's  example, 
there  was  probably  more  good,  healthful 
exercise  taken  in  Washington  during  his 
Administration  than  has  been  known 
there  before  or  since.  Americans  are  not 
generally  credited  with  being  anemic,  but 
the  official  and  social  duties  of  the  capital 
never  before  were  so  crowded  in  between 
sets  of  tennis,  riding,  and  walking  set-tos. 

His  contests  the  President  held  not 
only  with  his  boys  and  other  members  of 
his  family,  but  with  Cabinet  officers  and 
foreign  diplomats.  Capitals  of  Europe 
were  sometimes  highly  entertained  by 
accounts  of  their  representatives  follow- 
ing the  President,  who  had  invited  them 
for  afternoon  walks,  across  fences,  ditches, 
and  through  mud  ankle  deep.  Pouring 
rain  never  prevented  the  President  from 
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One  Government  Act 
Tells  the  CMC  War  Story 


O 


NE  Official  act  of  the  United  States  Government  tells  in 
the  simp  lie  St  way  the  outstanding  story  of  GMC  trucks 
in  war. 


When  the  War  Department  sought  to  solve  the  problems  growing 
out  of  too  many  models  in  motor  transport,  standardized  truck 
sizes  resulted. 

Where  no  commercial  model  could  be  found  to  fit  the  exacting 
requirements,  Government  specifications  supplied  the  lack. 

When  it  came  to  the  34 — 1  ton  truck,  there  was  a  commercial 
chassis  ready  built. 

It  was  the  GMC  Model  16. 

It  had  already  been  proved  in  ambulance  service  on  the  Mexican 
Border. 

It  had  served  the  Allies  ably  in  ambulance  work  before  the  United 
States  entered  the  war,  and  was  selected  by  the  Medical  Department 
in  anticipation  of  the  United  States  joining  the  Allies.  Thousands 
were  subsequently  purchased  for  ambulance  service. 

Later  in  the  war,  when  the  Government  decided  to  select  a  truck 
chassis  to  be  adopted  as  Class  "AA"  for  all  military  purposes,  this 
GMC  Model  16,  strictly  on  its  merits,  in  competitive  tests,  in 
the  hands  of  Government  officials,  and  subjected  to  the  most 
exacting  trials,  made  a  perfect  score,  and  it  became  the  official 
Government  standard — picked  as  it  stood. 

Because  of  the  enormous  Government  demand  our  production  on  this 
model  had  reached  the  point  at  the  close  of  the  war  which  now  enables 
us,  by  continuing  full  speed  ahead,  to  offer  the  trade  this  same  model 
at  our  pre-war  price  of  $1495,  a  reduction  of  $280. 

This  is  the  truck  that  made  good  in  France,  Belgium  and  Italy  in  the 
days  of  battle;  and  it  will  continue  to  make  good  in  peaceful  pursuits. 

This  history-making  Model  16  is  but  one  of  six  good  trucks  built  in 
the  GMC  factory;  every  one  of  which  has  equally  as  good  a 
record — -even  though  less  spectacular — in  more  than  two  hundred 
lines  of  business — prices  reduced  on  all  models. 

General  Motors  Truck  Companv 

Pontiac,  Michigan 

One  of  the  units  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation,  also  builders  of 
Cadillac,  Buick,   Oldsmobile,   Oakland  and  Chevrolet  Cars 
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*^What  your  hand- 
writing reveals 

A  fascinating  booklet  of  32 
pages  showing  50  fac-simiie 
writings  interpreting  indi- 
vidual characteristics. 


Select 

Spencerian  Pens 

suited  to  your  individual 
writing  from  a  sample. box 
different  patterns  in   bright 
gilt  and  silvered  finish. 

Box  of  pens  and  booklet 


by  mail   on  receipt  of   ten 


SPENCERIAN    PEN    CO.,   349    Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Put  a  Reflex  Plug  in 
Every  Cylinder 

Then  and  then  only  can  you  actually  prove  for  yourself 
wiiat  a  world  of  pep  and  power  the  right  kind  of  spark 
plugs  make  a  motor  produce. 

Don't  blame  your  engine  if  it  doesn't  pick  up  like  it  did 
when  new.  Don't  go  ahead  and  have  a  lot  of  expensive 
overhaul  work  done.  Try  a  complete  new  set  of  Reflex 
Plugs  instead. 

Reflex  Spark  Plugs  are  Standard  Equipment  on  all  White 
Trucks.  They  iiave  proved  their  worth  in  the  grueling  test 
of  war  service  as  well  as  peace  time  use. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  right  type  Reflex  Spark 
Plug  for  your  car.  Look  for  the  Reflex  name  on  the 
porcelain.  Read  the  guarantee  that  assures  spark  plug 
satisfaction  for  at  least  one  year  or  your  money  back. 

THE  REFLEX  IGNITION  COMPANY 

1702  Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


his  walk  with  members  of  the  foreign  em- 
bassy, and  he  was  always  delighted  with 
credit  given  him  for  inaugurating  the 
strenuous  life  in  Washington. 

The  President  took  a  dignitary  out 
with  him  for  a  stroll  one  afternoon,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  walk  sighted  a  steep 
and  rocky  knoll,  toward  which  he  directed 
his  course.  He  turned  to  his  companion 
and  observed  as  they  began  making  the 
ascent,  "We  must  get  up  to  the  top  here," 
and  after  much  panting  and  laboring  the 
feat  was  accomplished. 

"And  now,  Mr.  President,"  asked  the 
official,  "may  I  ask  why  we  are  up  here?" 

"Why,  I  came  up  here,"  returned 
Roosevelt  laughing,  "to  see  if  you  could 
make  it." 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT    TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


/'^NE  of  the  best  stories  of  the  valor  and 
^-^  success  of  our  marines  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  is  furnished  by  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  battle — Joyce  Lewis,  of  Long 
Prairie,  Todd  County,  Minn.,  who  received 
an  even  dozen  bullets  in  various  parts  of 
his  body,  but,  after  skilled  treatment,  is 
still  "very  much  of  a  man."  Joyce  and 
his  brother,  Billy  Lewis,  enlisted  earlj'  in 
1917,  and  Avere  assigned  to  the  5th  Marines. 
His  brother  was  killed  at  Chateau-Thierry. 
When  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  use 
a  pen,  Joyce  wTote  as  follows  to  Mr.  S.  L. 
Frazier,  vice-president  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  of  Verndale,  Minn.,  now  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. : 

The  German  advance,  which  was  to  eap*- 
ture  Paris  and  end  the  war,  had  started  early 
in  the  spring.  Like  clockwork,  the  great 
German  Army  moved  forward,  now  break- 
ing through  the  English  at  the  north,  then 
striking  the  French  a  staggering  blow  at 
the  south.  Relentlessly,  the  German 
machine  had  moved  across  France  toward 
Paris,  until  on  May  30,  the  German  out- 
posts at  "the  Marne  "  were  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  the  city  and  all  hope  of 
stopping  them  seemed  lost.  The  French 
were  retreating,  and  so  sure  were  the 
Germans  that  they  would  march  into 
Paris  the  next  day  that  the  soldiers  were 
drest  up  as  for  parade. 

The  5th  and  6th  Marines  were  at 
Verdun  the  night  of  May  30.  We 
had  been  there  for  several  months  as- 
sisting in  the  defense  of  the  lines  at  that 
point,  but  had  not  had  any  heavy  fighting 
to  do.  That  night  we  received  orders 
to  get  ready  at  once  to  move.  With  only 
enough  time  to  get  the  necessities,  we  were 
loaded  into  trucks,  packed  tightly  as  we 
could  squeeze  in,  and  the  two  regiments, 
eight  thousand  strong,  started  for  Chateau- 
Thierry,  where  the  break  in  the  line  had 
occurred. 

We  rode  all  night  and  all  the  next  day, 
without  a  stop,  either  to  eat  or  sleep,  and, 
arriving  at  the  battle-front  on  the  run, 
were    ordered    at    once    into    the    breach. 

Brother  "BiUy"  and  I  were  of  the  first 
1,250  to  go  "over  the  top."  Eight  hun- 
dred of  these  were  either  killed  or  wounded, 
almost  before  we  got  started.  I  saw 
Major  Beury  killed,  and  shortly  thereafter 
"Billj-"  went  down.  He  was  about  two 
hundred  feet  from  me.  The  boys  were 
charging  into  machine-gun  nests  and 
Billy  was  running  along  the  edge  of  a 
wheat-field  toward  a  wood  where  the 
Germans  were  concealed.     The  first  bullet 


hit  him  in  the  top  of  the  head  and  o'thers 
lower  down  as  he  fell. 

In  the  charge,  I  got  within  fifty  feet  of 
the  German  machine-gun  nests  when  a 
bullet  plowed  through  the  top  of  my  skull. 
It  was  a  bad  wound,  by  no  means  healed 
to-day,  five  months  later.  As  I  lay  there 
I  could  plainly  see  the  German  gunners, 
and  hear  them  talking.  They  could  see  I 
was  not  dead  and  I  watched  them  as  they 
prepared  to  finish  me.  They  reloaded 
their  gun  and  turned  it  on  me.  The  first 
three  bullets  went  through  my  legs  and 
hip  and  the  rest  splashed  up  dust  and  dirt 
around  my  head  and  body.  Evidently 
thinking  they  had  done  a  good  job  the 
Baches  turned  their  gun  to  other  parts  of 
the  field.  This  was  about  5:45  in  the 
afternoon.  That  night,  about  two  o'clock, 
one  of  my  comrades,  Robert  Hess,  of  St. 
Paul,  who  later  in  the  battle  was  himself 
killed,  crawled  out  and  started  to  carry  me 
back  to  the  lines.  When  he  had  gone  some 
two  hundred  feet  he  stumbled,  making  a 
noise  such  as  the  Germans  heard,  and  they 
turned  their  guns  our  way.  Hess  dropt 
me  and,  thinking  it  impossible  for  him  to 
get  me  to  the  lines  alone,  he  piled  up  a  half- 
dozen  bodies  of  my  poor  dead  "buddies" 
and  barricaded  my  position.  There  I 
remained  for  several  hours  longer,  and 
finally  during  a  lull  in  the  battle  I  was 
gotten  back  to  the  lines.  The  boys  piled 
up  around  me  were  my  own  camp-mates 
whom  I  knew  and  recognized.  Back  of  the 
lines  the  surgeons  refused  to  take  me 
into  the  hospital,  as  there  was  no  chance 
for  me  to  live,  and  they  rolled  me  in  a 
blanket  and  I  lay  there  on  a  stretcher  for 
some  time.  One  of  the  surgeons  came  out, 
finally,  and,  seeing  me,  exclaimed:  "What, 
ain't  you  dead  yet?"  Then  they  took  me 
into  the  hospital,  fixt  me  up  as  best  they 
could,  and  sent  me  to  Paris  in  an  automo- 
bile ambulance.  Here  I  received  careful 
surgical  attention.  A  hole  an  inch  and  a 
half  wide  had  been  cut  through  my  scalp 
and  through  this  wound  a  part  of  my  brain 
had  oozed.  This  wound  brought  paralysis 
to  the  left  side  of  my  face  and  body.  The 
buUets  in  my  hips  and  legs  had  severed 
nerves  and  broken  bones  until,  for  weeks, 
the  surgical  problem  (as  I  learned  later) 
was  whether  I  could  ever  be  moved 
again. 

Of  the  8,000  marines  who  went  into  the 
fight,  6,000  were  killed  or  wounded.  Some 
of  our  companies  were  almost  wiped  out. 
My  company  lost  243  men  out  of  250.  I 
understand  the  Army  records  show  that 
our  8,000  were  opposed  by  60,000  Huns. 
These  Germans  were  members  of  the  famous 
Prussian  Guard,  rated  as  the  best  sol- 
diers in  the  world.  They  were  flushed  with 
victory  and  went  up  against  the  Americans 
with  all  fhe- daring  that  comes  with  con- 
tempt for  the  qualities  of  an  opponent, 
but  they  were  licked,  and  licked  to  a 
frazzle,  believe  me. 

My  idea  is  that  the  Yankee  tactics 
unnerved  the  Germans.  It  was  the  first 
time  the  brutes  had  been  up  against 
"sharpshooters"  and  they  couldn't  stand 
the  "gaff."  We  had  hundreds  of  crack 
rifle-shots,  men  from  the  West,  and  boys 
who  had  had  months  of  careful  range  rifle- 
shooting.  These  men,  shooting  ten  shots 
to  the  minute,  picked  a  Hun  with  every 
bullet.  Right  off  the  reel,  practically  every 
oHicer  in  sight  was  killed.  Then  with 
deadly  precision  the  men  were  picked  off. 
Not  many  were  wounded,  as  virtually 
every  one  of  the  baby-killers  went  down 
with  a  bullet  in  his  head  or  through  his 
heart.  The  thing  was  "uncanny."  It 
got  on  the  nerves  of  the  big  "bullies." 
Nothing  like  it  had  ever  struck  them 
before  and  finally  they  broke  and  fled. 
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IN  "500 — no  trump — do  you  and  your  friends  agree  as  to  when  the 
joker  may  be  played  ?  There  is  no  controversy  about  this  or  any 
other  point  in  any  one  of  three  hundred  card  games  if  you  have  our 
new  revised  book  of  official  rules  at  hand.  And  there  are  no  arguments  or 
disappointments  over  misdeals  and  the  like  if  you  use 

They  have  the  quality  and  finish  that  prevent  the  cards  from  sticking 
together.  And  yet  they  do  not  glide  off  the  table  onto  the  floor.  They 
stand  hard  usage  without  cracking  or  breaking.  They  are  satisfactory  to 
everybody  who  comes  to  your  house  because  everybody  uses 
them  for  general  fplay.  Ivory  or  Air-cushion  Finish.  Club 
Indexes.     Unusually  low  price  for  such  high  quality. 

Congress  Cards — The  de  luxe  brand  for  social  play.     Art 
backs  of  famous  paintings  in  full  color.    Gold  Edges.    Air- 
cushion  Finish. 

IHIS  is  the  latest  edition  of  the  Book,  "Official  Rules  of 
Card  Games",  you  should  send  for  at  once.  Then  you  will 
have  it  when  you  need  it.  Over  250  pages.  Substantially 
bound.  New  revised  edition  Just  printed.  Enclose  20c  in 
stamps.  Address  The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co.,  Dept.  C 
Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A.,  or  Windsor,  Canada. 


Distributing  Depots 

Chicago 
617-19  Fulton  Street 

New  York 

Arro'v    Specialty   Co.,    Inc. 

16-22  West  61st  Street 

Canada 

The  Canadian 

Fairbanks-Morse  Co.  Ltd. 

84-U8St.  .^ntoine  St. 

Montreal 


Your  Truck  Equipment 
Is  Not  Complete  Without 

ARROW  GRIPS 

They  prevent  skids  and  improve 
traction.  Can  be  attached  or  de- 
tached in  a  minute.  No  jacking  up 
of  truck  reqiiired.  Fit  any  wheel 
or  any  spoke.  Used  by  big  corpo- 
rations as  standard  equipment. 

It's  poor  economy  to  go  without  non- 
skid  chains  in  order  to  save  a  small  per- 
centage of  truck  cost.  It  insures  the 
safety  of  load  and  driver. 

Tell  the  seller  of  the  next  truck  you  buy 
to  put  on  Arrow-Grips  or  phone  your 
dealer  today. 

Simple — Safe — Reliable 

Arrow-Grips  will  be  on  exhibition  at 
both  the  New  York  and  Chicago  shows. 

Arrow  Grip  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 


Dept.  L. 


Glens  Falls,  N.Y 
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Drive  Your  Own  Car 


The  new  Jordan  Brougham  is  timely. 

It  affords  a  means  of  economical  and 
necessary  transportation  for  busy  men 
accustomed  to  the  more  expensive  chauf- 
feur driven  enclosed  cars. 

It  offers  women  all  the  comfort,  con- 
venience and  luxury  of  the  electric 
without  its  limitations. 

The  light  all-aluminum  body  is  ham- 
mock swung  between  the  axles.  The 
chassis  is  perfectly  balanced. 

The  driving  position  has  been  studied 
and  steering  made  so  flexible  that  this 
car  will  turn  in  almost  any  road — sharply 
contrasting  with  the  old  fashioned  bulky 
car  of  excessive  length  and  weight, 
always  cumbersome  and  extravagant. 
Broad,  easy-to-enter  doors.    Five  people 


/JORDAN\ 

If 


sit  comfortably  in  full  width  rear  seat 
and  two  permanent  individual  seats. 
Plenty  of  leg  room.  Marshall  cushion 
springs.  Upholstery  in  fashionable  wor- 
steds. Paneling  and  mouldings  in 
Circassian  walnut  marquetry. 

Sloping  threes-part,  weather-proof, 
ventilated  windshield.  Improved  win- 
dow lifts.  Yale  door  locks  with  inside 
locking  levers.  Dome  lights.  Individ- 
ual reading  lamps.  Macbeth  grten  visor 
lenses.  Watfer  tight  rear  compartment 
large  enough  for  tools  and  two  suit  cases. 

Optional  colors,  Liberty  Blue  and 
Brewster  Green. 

Jordan  is  the  first  to  offer  this  new 
and  improved  type  of  enclosed  car.  It 
will  be  widely  imitated. 
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Brougham 
JORDAN  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Really? — Even  a  realistic  writer  some- 
times realizes  that  he  can  not  realize  on 
his  realism. — Boston  Transcript. 


Avoids  Exposure. — Belle — "  What  is 
the  best  way,  do  you  know,  of  preser\dng 
a  good  complexion?  " 

Nell — "  I  don't  know  a  better  way  than 
keeping  the  jars  air-tight." — Baltimore 
American. 

Dodging  It. — "  Hubby,  if  I  were  to  die 
would  you  marry  again?  " 

"  That  question  is  hardly  fair,  my 
dear." 

"  Why  not?  " 

"  If  I  were  to  say  yes  you  wouldn't  like 
it,  and  to  say  never  again  wouldn't  sound 
nice." — Pittsburg  Sun. 


In  No  Danger. — "  I  say,  Jones,  I  want 
to  insure  my  coal-yards  against  fire. 
What  would  a  policy  for  $20,000  cost?  " 

"  What  coal  is  it?  Same  kind  as  you 
sent  me  last?  " 

"Yes."  ..." 

"  I  wouldn't  bother  insuring  it  if  I  were 
you.     It  won't  burn." — Boston  Transcript. 


Knew  Her  Business. — "  John,"  an- 
nounced Mrs.  Stylover,  "  I'm  going  to 
town  to-morrow  to  see  the  new  hats." 

"  You  forget,"  her  husband  reminded 
her,  "  that  to-morrow  is  Sunday.  The 
shops  will  be  closed." 

"  Who  said  anything  about  shops?  I'm 
going  to  church."  • —  Memphis  News- 
Scimitar. 


The  Mortgagee's  Interest 

Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  German  state; 
Your  course  you  shifted  pretty  late; 
Now,  laden  to  your  water-line, 
You  dare  the  gale  and  floating  mine. 

We  want  to  see  her  keep  afloat, 
Because  we  own  the  darned  old  boat. 
— Syracuse  Herald. 


Had  All  He  Advertised. — Two  facetious 
cockneys  were  passing  a  Dublin  butcher's 
shop  the  other  day  when,  seeing  the  owner 
standing  at  the  door,  they  decided  on  a 
laugh  at  his  expense. 

"  Well,  old  boy,"  said  one  of  them  to 
him,  "  according  to  your  notice  on  the 
window  you  have  cuts  to  suit  all  purses." 

"  An'  sure,  so  I  have,"  replied  the 
butcher. 

"  Well,  then,  what  sort  of  a  cut  can  you 
give  me  for  an  empty  purse?  "  he  was 
asked. 

"  A  cowld  shouldher,  of  course," — 
Chicago  News. 


Conquers  His  Shyness. — A  certain  sur- 
geon, who  was  very  young  and  rather  shy, 
was  invited  to  dinner  by  a  lady,  who  was 
at  least  fifty  but  frivolous  enough  for 
twenty.  She  imagined  herself  very  clever 
when  making  rude  remarks.  At  dinner 
she  asked  the  young  surgeon  to  carve  a 
fowl,  and,  not  having  done  so  before,  he 
failed  lamentably.  Instead  of  trying  to 
cover  his  confusion,  the  hostess  called 
attention  to  it  pointedly  by  looking  down 
the  table  and  saying  loudly: 

"  Well,  you  may  be  a  very  clever  surgeon, 
but  if  I  wanted  a  leg  off  I  should  not 
come  to  you  to  do  it." 

"  No,  madam,"  he  replied  politely, 
"  but  then,  you  see,  you  are  not  a  chicken." 
— Stray  Stories. 


Will  You  Walk  into  My  Parlor?— A  Mr. 

Cobb  has  married  a  Miss  Webb.  He 
knew  that  they  were  meant  to  be  joined 
as  soon  as  he  spied  her. — Tit-Bits. 


Taxes  Him  with  'Em. — "  Pa,  what's  an 
inheritance  tax?  " 

"  It's  when  your  mother  blames  all  your 
faults  on  me." — Boston  Transcript. 


Starting  Him  with  a  Feed. — "  Carter 
Glass,  Virginia,  was  sworn  in  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  oats  was  adminis- 
tered by  Judge  James  Hay." — Milwaukee 
Journal. 


What's  the  Inference. — Mrs.  Flat- 
bush — "  Is  your  husband  a  good  golfer?  " 

Mrs.  Bensonhurst — "  Well,  he  doesn't 
swear,  if  that's  what  you  mean." — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


The  Wise  Fool. — "  It  is  the  unexpected 
that  always  happens,"  observed  the  Sage. 

"  Well,"  commented  the  Fool,  "  if  this 
is  true,  why  don't  we  learn  to  expect  it?  " — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Wily. — "  The  widow  seems  to  take 
great  interest  in  old  Richleigh." 

"  Yes,  she  thinks  that  if  she  takes 
interest  now  she'll  have  the  principal 
later." — Boston  Transcript. 


Properly  Stringed. — ■"  What  is  that  string 
around  your  finger  for?  " 

"  That  is  to  remind  me  that  I  forgot 
something  my  wife  tied  it  there  for  me 
to  remember." — Baltimore  American. 


Gloom  and  Gladness. — A  pessimist  is  a 
man  who  believes  that  it  will  take  centuries 
for  the  world  to  recover  from  the  blow  to 
civilization;  and  an  optimist  is  a  man  who 
retorts  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  cen- 
turies.— Rochester  Post-Express. 


Cheap     Enough. — "  Want     to     buy     a 
mule,  Sam?  " 

"  What  ails  de  mule?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  Then  what  are  you  seUin'  him  fo'?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  I'll  take  him." — Boston  Transcript. 


A  Reason  for  It. — Motorist  (blocked  by 
load  of  hay) — "  I  say,  there,  pull  out  and 
let  me  by.  You  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  let 
that  other  fellow's  carriage  get  past." 

Farmer — "  That's  'cause  his  horse  wuz 
eatin'  my  hay.  There  hain't  no  danger  o' 
yeweatin'  it,  I  reckon." — Boston  Transcript. 


A  Sly  Dog. — "  Before  we  were  married," 
she  complained,  "  you  always  engaged  a 
cab  when  you  took  me  anywhere.  Now 
you  think  the  street-car  is  good  enough 
for  me." 

"  No,  my  darling,  I  don't  think  the 
street-car  is  good  enough .  for  you;  it's 
because  I'm  so  proud  of  you.  In  a  cab 
you  would  be  seen  by  nobody,  while  I  can 
show  you  off  to  so  many  people  by  taking 
you  in  a  street-car."-*- 7'i^-/?i7s. 


Greek  Meets  Greek. — "  What's  coming 
off  out  in  front  there?  "  asked  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Tote  P^'air  store  in  Tumlin- 
ville.  Ark. 

"  A  couple  of  fellers  from  Straddle 
Ridge  swapped  mules,"  replied  the  clerk, 
"  and  now  each  is  accusing  the  other  of 
skinning  him." 

"  Well,  then,  why  don't  they  trade 
back." 

"  I  reckon  they  are  both  afraid  of  getting 
skinned  again." — Kansas  City  Star. 


PENNANT 


^^ 


<'V 


Of  Course  He 
Likes  Them- 

EVERYONE  DOES  ! 
They  are  the  pick  of  Vir- 
ginia peanuts,  whole  roasted, 
free  from  skins  and  properly 
salted,  and  the  Planters  special 
process  of  roastina;  gives  them 
a  crispness  and  flavor  that  is 
irresistible. 

Buy  Pennant  Peanuts  fiesli  and 
crisp  in  the  5c  Glassine  bag  with 
the  red  jiennant  on  it,  or  in  the 
handy  family  packages — pound  antl 
3/^-pound  tins,  and  10  and  6  ounce 
glasses. 

Planters 

NUT  .A.ND CHOCOLATE  COMP.\N\ 

WILKESBARRE,  PA. — SUFFOLK,  VA. 


The  name  ".Planters"  on  peanut  confec- 
tions and  IK  aniit  footl  products.'staiids 
for  the  hinliest  standard  of 

Quality  and  Purity 
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Runt  Seeds 
Grow  Runt  Plants 

If  you  plant  healthy  seeds  hom  vigorous 
ancestors,  the  next  generation,  under  proper 
conditions,  will  usually  reproduce  all  the  fine 
qualities  of  their  forebears.  Runt  seeds  will 
reproduce  their  inheritance. 

FerrY'S  Seeds 

are  from  plants  that,  to  our  knowledge,  have 
been  carefully  bred  since  the  days  of  their 
early  great-grandparents.  To  make  doubly 
sure  that  these  ancestral  virtues  are  unim- 
paired, every  season's  crop  of  Ferry's  Seeds  is 
tested  by  actual  growth  in  our  trial  gardens. 
The  Ferry  label  is  seed  insurance. 


Gummed 
Labels 


QUALITY  FIRST 

Fenton  labels  "stay  stuck" 
and  they  are  tough.  Every 
one  of  them  perfect— nomatter 
how  complicated  the  design. 
Made  by  the  largest  exclusive 
gummed  label  manufacturer 
in  the  world.  Estimates  and 
prices  on  request. 

FENTON  LABEL  CO. 

9th  and  Thompson  Sts.,  Pbila.,  Pa. 


A  BACK  YARD  CARDEN 

On  a  small  plot  of  ground  will  save  you  many  dollars  in  a 
year       We  have   for   this   purpose  a  special   assortment  of 
seeds.     Our    catalog    tells    about    it   and    many   other    bar- 
gains.    It  is  free.     Send   lodav. 
IOWA    SEED    CO.,    Dept.    44,  Des    Moines,    Iowa 


Ot  DnkCUd  ens,ducks,geese  and  tur- 
keys. Choice,  pure-bred,  northern  raised. 
Fowls,  eggs,  incubators  at  low  prices.  A  m- 
erica's  greatest  poultry  farm.  26th  year.  Val- 
uable new  112  page  book  and  catalog  free. 
R.F.NEUBERT  Co.,  Box  847  Mankato,  Minn 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  .'Vffirmative  Intellect."  liy  ('lia.^.  Fers-uson. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,    Publishers,    New  York. 


Running  Water 
in  the  Country 

You  can  make  your  boroe  absolutely  modem  and 
up-to-date  by  installing  a 

KEWANE8 

^.  WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 

(lives  running  water  under  stroiic:  prussure  for 
'  \cry  use.  Low  in  cost,  economical  and  efficient 
III  operation.  Thon?an<ls  of  sati<^fied  users  prove 
kewanee  superiority  Write  for  Keivanc-  Dul/rf  nji 
•  n  Rii.vninQ  Water,  Electric  Lighting  and  i::^eu}agG 
Oiispntntl  Systems. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  COMPANY 

{Fortvcrfy  Kewaiicc  WaUr  Supphi  r'o.t 
404  Franklin  Street  Kewanee,  II!. 


GUNN  Sectional  Bookcases 

are  made  in  various  styles — :  Colonial,  Mission,  Queen 
Anne,  Clawfoot  and  Standard  in  oak  and  mahogany. 
Some  sections  can  be  used  as  a  writing  desk  with  pigeon 
holes,  others  have  one  to  four  drawers,  storage  compart- 
ments, extra  deep  units  for  big  books,  with  plain  or  grill  or 
leaded  glass  doors,  &c.,  &c.,  all  attractively  priced. 

Use  Your  Waste  Floor  Space 
In  almost  every  home  there  is  space  somewhere  that  can  be  artistically 
utiUzed  for  Gunn  Bookcases.  Complete  information  with  exact  widths 
of  sections,  is  given  in  our  handsome  Style  Book,  mailed  free,  showing 
styles,  dimensions,  guaranteed  construction  and  honest  workmanship. 
All  attractively  priced. 
THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO.  1810  Broadway,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

January  9. — ^A  Paris  dispatch  states  that 
virtually  one-twelfth  of  the  total  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  landed 
in  France  have  ah-eady  sailed  for  the 
United  States. 

Official  announcement  is  made  in  London 
that  the  associated  governments  have 
decided  to  establish  a  supreme  war- 
council,  consisting  of  two  representa- 
tives each  of  France,  Italy,  the  United 
States,  and  Great  Britain,  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  .supplies,  finance,  etc., 
for  liberated  and  enemy  territory. 

London  reports  the  Allies  notifying 
Turkey  that  unless  the  Turkish  force 
at  Medina  lays  down  its  arms  immedi- 
ately the  Dardanelles  forts  will  be 
destroyed. 

January  10. — Persons  close  to  President 
Wilson,  states  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  from  Paris,  assert  that  he 
favors  only  part  of  Italy's  ambition. 
While  probably  opposed  to  giving  her 
control  of  the  Adriatic,  he  is  willing, 
by  a  project  of  internationaiization,  to 
satisfy  the  Italians  that  there  will  be 
no -military  threat  to  the  east  of  them. 
JMessages  from  Paris,  states  a  Reuter 
dispatch  to  the  Canadian  Press,  indi- 
cate that  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George 
have  scored  a  great  success  on  the 
question  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and 
little  will  be  said  on  the  subject  when 
the  Peace  Conference  assembles.  The 
Spanish-Moroccan  question  has  also 
been,  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
England  and  France. 

January  1 1 . — Arrival  of  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  delegations,,  says  a  Paris  dis- 
patch, has  brought  to  the  front  the. 
possibility  of  a  Japanese  claim  of  the 
right  to  represent  China  at  the  Peace 
Conference. 

In  response  to  an  address  of  welcome  by 
the  British  branch  of  the  Pilgrims  in 
Loiidon,  Ambassador  Davis  says  that 
the  United  States  means  '"to  strive  for 
exact,  complete,  and  evenly  balanced 
justice,  which  will  not  be  thwarted  by 
sentimentality  or  passion,  and  will  not 
shrink  from  demanding  that  the  spoiler 
return  everything  taken  from  the 
rightful  owner." 

Replying  to  a  British  proposition  for  an 
effort  to  obtain  a  truce  in  Russia,  which 
would  have  led  to  the  admission  of 
Russian  Soviet  governments  to  the 
Peace  Conference,  the  French  Foreign 
Minister  announces  that  the  French 
Government  is  opposed  to  any  plan 
which  would  give  the  present  Bolshevik 
regime  any  recognition  whatever. 

Pamphlets  addrest  to  American  soldiers 
in  Ireland,  asking  their  aid  in  wdnning 
Irish  independence,  are  found  in  a  raid 
on  Sinn-Fein  headquarters   in   Dubhn, . 
states  an  Associated  Press  cable. 

January  12. — The  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Peace  Congress,  consisting  of  President 
Wilson  and  the  Premiers  and  foreign 
ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  the 
United  States  and  Italy,  meets  in 
Paris  for  the  first  formal  exchange  of 
views. 

Washington  believes  that  the  Unit«d 
States  and  France  are  in  agreement 
against  the  British  proposal  to  rec- 
ognize the  Russian  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment at  the  peace  table. 

Paris  reports  the  planning  of  a  mammoth 
military  Olympic  athletic  meet  there 
in  May  or  June  in  \A'hich  army  men  of 
twenty-one  AUied  countries  "wdll  par- 
ticipate. General  Pershing  is  taldng  a 
keen  interest  in  the  project  and,  in  a 
letter  to  the  various  commanders, 
states  that  it  will  more  closely  cement 
"the  ties  of  the  much-cherished  spirit 
of   comradeship  which   has   sprung  up 
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UNTIL    recently   many   people    figured   that    they    could   not 
afford  a  fine  car.       But  they  figured  on  a  first  cost  basis, 
wholly;  which  world  events  have  proved  is  a  mistake;  it  is 
the  result  that  counts — not  first  cost. 

The  Franklin  Car  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  the  cost  of 
operation  and  rate  of  depreciation  that  determine  the  real  value 
of  a  car. 

The  Franklin  owners'  day-by-day  records  of 

20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline — instead  of  10 
10^  000  miles  to  the  set  of  tires — instead  of  5, 000 

coupled  with  50%  slower  depreciation  than  any  other  fine  car,  are 
drawing  more  and  more  people  to  the  Franklin. 

At  the  same  time,  you  will  find  thousands  of  Franklins  owned 
by  people  who  do  not  have  to  count  costs,  but  who  want  the  best. 
And  it  is  because  these  astonishing  features  of  economy  are 
associated  with  other  qualities  of  fineness,  resiliency,  safety  and 
riding  comfort  unequaled  in  any  other  car. 


THE  FRANKLIN  CAR 

Afi  Inventor  and  Explosive  Expert  of  International  Fame  PFrites: 


"It  came  over  me  the  other  day  on  a  long 
ride  to  Boston  and  return,  that  this  Franklin 
car  of  mine  was  a  pretty  good  job,  and  that 
it  was  up  to  me  to  see  that  the  man  responsible 
for  it  did  not  go  uncredited. 

"The  ca-r  was  bought  new  the  first  of  May, 
1916.     Since  that  time  it  has  run  2\\,'M)()  miles. 


It  has  never  broken  anything;  the  valves  have 
never  been  ground,  and  it  runs  today  just  a 
little  better  than  it  did  when  new.  The  set 
of  front  tires  which  came  with  the  car  was 
taken  off  after  runnmg  20, ()()()  miles,  and  was 
sold.  I  grew  tired  of  waiting  for  them  to 
wear  out.  The  rear  tires  ran  14,000  to  15,000 
miles. 


FRANKLIN   AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,    SYRACUSK,   N.   Y. 
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GONNECTieUT  AUTOMATIG 
IGNITION  IS  EQUIPMENT  ON 
OVER  A  MItLlQN  CARS  .  >  -  - 

Connecticut  p^'ji  CoMMNY 


ME-RlOeN 


CONN 


^   ^M'  .^  J^  .d^  A^  J^ 


Use  Cuticura  Soap 
For  Your  Skin 

All  druggists;  Soap,  25.  Ointment  25  &  50,  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cuticura,  Dept.  6  B,  BostoQ." 


jai^  ^aw  ^  ji»> 


m  BECOME  A 

Lawyer 

dy  At  Home.    Legally  trained  men  win 

^li  positions  and  big  success  in  business 

nd  publiclife.  Create i-  opportunities  now 

than  ever.    Be  a  leader.    Lawyers  earn 

$3,00O  to  $10,000  Annually 

We  guide  you  step  by  step.    You  can 

tram  at  home  durinR  .spare  time.  We  pri'pare 

you  for  bar  e.xamination  in  any  state.  Money 

relundedaccordinKtoonr  Guarantee  Bond  if 

dissatished.     Deeree  of  I.L.  B.  conferred. 

thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled. 

ix)w  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen-volume  Law 

Library  tree  if  you  enroll  now.     Get  o.jr  valu- 

ible  120-page    'Law  Guide"  ai.d    ■Evidence" 

looks  free,     bend  for  them— NOW. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 
Dept.  152-LA  Chicago,  III. 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority    quickly    becomes 
plain  to  tlie  man  or  woman  wlio  invesl  igatcs. 

Waxed  Typewriter  Ribbons 

Are  superior  and  distinctive;  wear  lon,i,'er,  will  not  1111  tlu-  tyj'o  ^>r  dry 
out.  You  save  by  buyinji  direct.  Price,  3  for  $1.50  or  12  for  $5,  pre- 
paid. Gearanteod  to  please  or  money  back.  Send  Hhr  stamps  or  coin 
for  sample  ribbon  and  inteicstinfi:  booklet— "Better  Typewriter  Re- 
sults." State  name  and  model  number  of  your  typewriter.  Address 
Department  92,  THE  RIBBON  WORKS,  Galveston,  Texas 


Doesn't  Miss  a  Single  Rat 

When  yoj  use  "Rough  On  Rats'"  you  use  the  surest 
melhod  ot  exterminating  this  dangerous,  destructive  pest. 
"Rough  On  Rats"  gets  them  all  in  two  ot  three  nights. 
Mix  it  with  one  food  the  first  night;  change  the  kind  of 
food  the  next  night;  use  an  entirely  different  food  the 
third  night.  No  more  rats  after  that.  Occasional  use  of 
"Rough  On  Rats"  htepf  them  away.  Drupgisis  and 
general  stores  sell  "Rough  On  Rals".  Serd  for  our 
booklet,  "Ending  Rals  and  Mice".  Mailed  free  to  you. 

E.S.WELLS,  Chemist  ^ 


from   the  gallant   joint   efforts   of  our 
forces  on  the  battle-field." 

January  13. — All  members  of  the  Ver- 
sailles War  Council  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  which  reaches  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  terms  on  which  the 
armistice  is  to  be  renewed  January  17. 
Senator  Myers,  of  Montana,  and  Senator 
Sterling,  of  South  Dakota,  make  attacks 
on  the  President's  League  of  Nations 
ideas,  so  far  as  they  have  been  declared, 
in  the  Senate  at  Washington. 

Following  a  direct  cabled  appeal  from 
Pi-esident  Wilson,  the  House  passed 
the  $100,000,000  European  Food  Re- 
lief Bill  by  a  vote  of  242  to  73.  In  his 
message  the  President  said:  "Food 
relief  is  now  the  key  to  the  whole 
European  situation  and  to  the  solutions 
of  peace.  Bolshevism  is  steadily  ad- 
vancing westward,  is  poisoning  Ger- 
many. It  can  not  be  stopt  by  force, 
but  it  can  be  stopt  by  food." 

The  Paris  Temps  declares  that  the  Allied 
governments  have  shown  themselves 
inclined  to  follow  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Minister  Pichon  in  regard  to  non- 
recognition  of  the  Bolshevikd. 

Paris  reports  the  French  Naval  League 
appealing  to  President  Wilson  to  in- 
tervene to  obtain  assignment  to  France 
of  German  and  Austrian  shipping  to 
replace,  ton  for  ton,  French  ships  sunk 
by  the  enemy. 

A  Belgrade  dispatch  states  that  the 
Montenegrin  National  Assembly  has 
demanded  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  all  the  Italian  troops  from  Mon- 
tenegro. 

January  14. — Nearly  forty  different  plans 
for  a  league  of  nations  are  before  the 
American  delegates,  says  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  from  Paris,  each  having 
points  of  merit,  but  many  containing 
sections  at  variance  with  the  ideas 
forming  the  bases  of  the  other  outlines. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  which  en- 
dangers any  American  ideals,  such  as 
the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Another  Paris  message  says  President 
Wilson  is  contemplating  a  speaking 
tour  of  the  United  States  in  support 
of  the  peace  principleshe  has  enunciated. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  defines  a  league  of 
nations  to  the  American  journalists 
in  Paris  as  ' '  an  improved  association  of 
nations  providing  safeguards  for  peace 
and  the  securing  of  better  interna- 
tional cooperation."  Moral  force,  he 
added,  is  to  be  the  ultimate  factor  em- 
ployed to  prevent  war. 

Mr.  Politis,  Greek  Foreign  Minister  and 
peace  plenipotentiary,  teUs  a  Paris 
correspondent  that  the  natural  solu- 
tion of  the  Constantinople  problem 
would  be  to  adjudicate  the  city  to 
Greece  for  a  time  and  guarantee  the 
freedom  of  the  Bosporus.  For  the 
sake  of  the  security  of  Western  Europe 
he  wants  access  to  the  ..^gean  refused 
to  Bulgaria. 

The  Inter- Allied  Commission  find  sub- 
marines under  construction  at  Kiel  and 
Wilhelmshaven  which  theenemy  thought 
would  be  overlooked.  The  new^  armis- 
tice terms  Avill  require  the  surrender  of 
all  submarines  already  built  and  the 
destruction  of  those  on  the  ways. 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

January  8. — Several  hundred  persons  have 
been  killed  in  the  fighting  at  Berlin, 
according  to  an  Exchange  Telegraph 
message  via  Copenhagen.  The  Spar- 
tacides  refuse  all  offers  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  negotiate,  but  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  says  the  Government 
refuses  to  parley  with  the  Reds,  has 
appealed  for  the  support  of  all  the 
Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Councils  in 
Germany,  and  will  use  all  military  forces 
to  end  Spartaeide  agitations. 
Paris  reports  that  Marshal  Foch  charges 
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THE  distinguished  service  rendered 
by  the  Cadillac  in  France  is  paral- 
leled, in  less  heroic  environment,  by  the 
every-day  experience  of  Cadillac  owners. 

You  will  find  that  the  average  owner, 
while  proud — as  we  are  proud — of  the 
high  honor  conferred  upon  his  car  by 
the  War  Department,  does  not  see  how 
the  Government  could  well  have  done 
otherwise. 

The  fact  that  the  Cadillac  was  officially 
designated  as  the  standard  seven-passenger 
car  of  the  United  States  army,  pleases, 
but  does  not  surprise  him. 

England  long  ago  anticipated  this  action 
by  the  American  Government,  when  the 
Dewar  Trophy  was  twice  in  succession 
conferred  upon  the  Cadillac. 

We  told  the  simple  truth  when  we  said  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  there  is  only  one  thought 
in  the  world  today  about  the  Cadillac. 

That  thought  is  that  the  Cadillac  is  a 
truly  great  motor  car — in  name,  and  in 
fact,  the  standard  of  the  world. 


CADILLAC  MOTOR.  CAR, COMPANY- DETROIT.  MICH. 
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In  Five  Years 

No  Stewart  Has  Worn  Out 

They  Have  From  600  to  700  Fewer  Parts  and  Automatic  Lubrication 


T 


HE   average    truck    costs    from   ^200    to  $300 
above  the  Stewart. 


TRUCKS 


QUANTITY 


Cost  less  to  buy 

(Compare  the  prices) 

Cost  less  to  run 

(Ask  Stewart  Owners) 

Give  longer  service 

J(In  five  years  no  Stewart  has 
worn  out) 


!j4  Ton  Chassis 

1  Ton  Chassis 
V/^  Ton  Cliassis 

2  Ton  Chassis 
3J^  Ton  Cliassis 


$  950.00 
1575.00 
1975.0!) 
2575.00 
3500.00 


(f.  o.  b.  Buffalo) 


More  than  200  industries  now  use  Stewarts 
because  of  their  simphcity  and  long  life.  Individual 
firms  operate  fleets  of  from  five  to  fifty. 

Stewarts  have  fewer  grease  cups  and  places  to  oil- 
important  because  truck  wear  results  from  lubrication 
neglect. 

Stewarts  are  easier  on  tires,  the  principal  expense  in 
truck  operation,  because  of  design  and  because  600  to 
700  parts  have  been  eliminated. 

Gasoline  is  saved  in  the  Stewart  for  it  has  less  dead 
weight  and  90%  of  the  power  is  always  delivered  to  the 
rear  wheels. 

When  you  buy  Stewart  transportation  you  get  con- 
stant service. 

Tell  us  your  haulage  problems  and  we  will  show  you  a 
Stewart  that  will  meet  your  need. 

Stewart  Motor  Corporation 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dealers,  service  stations  and  spare  parts  depots  convenient  to  all  Ste^i'ar!s 
in  America  and  Foreign  Countries 
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the  Germans  with  leaving  their  arms 
with  the  Bolsheviki  while  evacuating 
Poland  and  the  Baltic  provinces,  thus 
violating  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 

January  9. — Copenliagen  hears  that  the 
Ebert  government  has  occupied  all  the 
public  buildings  in  Berlin  and  that  the 
Spartaeides  have  been  beaten.  Paris 
and  London,  however,  hear  that  civil 
war  is  spreading  to  other  parts  of 
Germany.  Casualties  in  the  Berlin 
fighting  are  reported  heavy.  A  German 
wireless  message  picked  up  in  London 
says  the  Government  is  taking  all  the 
necessary  measures  to  destroy  "the 
reign  of  terror." 

Amsterdam  gets  a  report  from  Berlin 
that  Pohsh  troops  advancing  from 
Kolmar,  north  of  Posen,  were  de- 
feated by  German  volunteers,  who 
later  occupied  Kolmar. 

January  10. — A  Berlin  message,  dated 
yesterday  evening,  reports  the  Govern- 
ment forces  in  complete  control  of  the 
inner  section  of  the  city  and  that  the 
Spartaeides  are  evidently  losing  hope. 
Since  January  6  more  than  200  persons 
have  been  killed  and  several  hundred 
wounded  in  the  fighting. 

Premier  Ebert  and  Cabinet  Members 
Noske,  Scheidemann,  and  Landberg 
have  issued  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  to  support  their 
efforts  to  down  the  Spartaeides,  ac- 
cording to  another  dispatch. 

London  gets  advices  via  Franldort  of 
the  Republican  guard,  3,600  strong, 
deserting  Eichhorn,  the  Spartacide 
police  chief,  and  placing  themselves 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 

Metz  reports  a  crowd  parading  before 
the  Grand  Ducal  palace  in  Luxemburg 
and  requesting  the  abdication  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  and  the  proclamation 
of  a  republic. 

January  IL — Latest  Berlin  advices  re- 
ceived in  Paris  report  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Spartaeides. 

Several  hundred  Spartaeides  were  killed 
in  the  capture  and  recapture  of  the 
Silesian  railroad-station  by  Govern- 
ment troops,  according  to  late  advices 
received  in  London. 

Delayed  Amsterdam  messages  report 
further  activity  by  the  Spartaeides  in 
the  Rhine  towns,  and  Copenhagen 
tells  of  serious  rioting  in  Dresden, 
Hamburg,  Augsburg,  and  Diisseldorf. 

January  12. — Berlin  advices  via  Copen- 
hagen report  fighting  resumed  in  the 
city,  but  the  Government  appears  to 
be  definitely  in  the  ascendent.  Since 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  about 
1,300  Spartaeides  have  been  killed. 
Munich  reports  Premier  Eisner  of  Ba- 
varia beseeching  the  Berlin  Government 
by  telegraph  to  end  a  situation  which 
is  "producing  an  epidemic  of  insanity." 

A  dispatch  from  Metz  states  that  Luxem- 
burg was  proclaimed  a  republic  on 
January  10,  and  that  the  Grand 
Duchess  has  taken  quarters  in  a  near-by 
chateau. 

An  Exchange  Telegraph  message  con- 
veys a  report  from  Vienna  that  Pade- 
rewski  was  slightly  wounded  by  an 
assassin  at  Warsaw. 

January  13. — London  hears  that  Karl 
Radek,  a  Russian  Bolshevik  emissary, 
and  Rosa  Luxemburg,  an  associate  of 
Dr.  Liebknecht,  have  been  arrested  by 
Government  soldiers  in  BerUn. 
Elections  to  the  Bavarian  National 
Council  result  in  the  complete  defeat 
of  Independent  Socialists  and  Spar- 
taeides. 

The  Luxemburg  Government  has  issued 
an  a.ppcal  to  the  people  against  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  republic  and  urging 
support  of  the  dynasty,  says  a  London 
cable. 

January  14.— All  civilians  are  to  bo  armed 


to  defend  Berlin,  says  a  German  wire- 
less received  in  London.  The  arrest 
of  Dr.  Liebknecht,  who  was  wounded 
severely  in  the  fighting,  is  ordered, 
and  members  of  the  Spartacus  faction 
have  been  court-martialed  and  execut- 
ed, according  to  another  Berhn  dis- 
patch. 

Spartacan  forces  are  temporarily  in  con- 
trol of  the  government  of  Bremen, 
another  message  reports,  but  the  Red  re- 
volt has  been  supprest  in  all  other  cities 
outside  of  Berlin. 

A  London  dispatch  states  that  French 
forces  have  restored  order  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  the  republic  only 
lasting  six  hours. 

RUSSIAN    AFFAIRS 

January  8. — In  the  first  fighting  for  the 
possession  of  Vilna,  says  a  delayed 
Warsaw  dispatch,  the  Polish  advance- 
guards  drove  the  Bolsheviki  advance- 
guards  from  the  outskirts.  The  contest 
continues,  with  the  Russian  Reds 
closing  in  on  the  city  from  three  sides 
and  the  German  troops  anxious  to  get 
away  safely. 

Copenhagen  gets  a  newspaper  dispatch 
from  Moscow  announcing  that  Nicholas 
Lenine,  the  Bolshevik  Premier  of 
Russia,  has  been  arrested  at  the  com- 
mand of  Leon  Trotzky,  Minister  of 
War  and  Marine,  who  has  made  him- 
self dictator. 

January  9. — Vilna  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bolshevik  army,  says  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  dated  yes- 
terday, and  a  massacre  of  civilians 
began  at  once. 

The  All-Colonial  Soviet  of  Russian  Organ- 
izations in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  which  has  been  in  session 
several  days  in  New  York,  demands 
the  withdrawal  of  Allied  troops  from 
Russia,  urges  the  proletariat  of  the 
world  to  stand  behind  the  Russian 
revolution,  and  calls  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  all  Russian  labor  and  pro- 
gressive associations  in  the  United 
States  into  a  federation  of  Soviets. 

The  Russian  delegation  in  London  is 
asking  the  Allies  to  send  150,000  men 
to  Russia  at  once.  With  such  an  army 
used  in  combination  with  anti-Bolshe- 
vik forces,  the  delegation  declares 
Bolshevism  can  be  defeated  in  six 
months. 

January  11. — Washington  hears  from  the 
American  military  attache  at  Archangel 
that  the  situation  in  northern  Russia 
is  regarded  as  satisfactory,  both  from 
the  military  and  sanitary  standpoints. 
General  March  has  no  confirmation  of 
reports  that  British  forces  are  being 
withdrawn  from  the  Archangel  sector. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Krasnoyarsk,  Siberia,  dated  January  5, 
reports  indecisive  fighting  in  villages 
to  the  south.  Unless  the  railroad  is 
defended  by  American  and  Allied 
troops,  adds  the  correspondent,  there 
is  danger  that  Omsk  will  be  cut  off 
from  Vladivostok. 

January  12. — The  Vladivostok  correspon- 
dent of  the  Associated  Press  cables 
under  date  of  January  9  that  the 
Japanese  are  preparing  for  the  wth- 
drawal  of  their  reserve  forces  of  30,000 
men  in  Manchuria  and  Siberia.  Twentj^- 
five  thousand  cases  of  typhus  fever  are 
reported  in  Ekaterinburg,  Cheliabinsk, 
and  Omsk. 

January  13. — Events  in  Germany  have 
added  considerably  to  the  power  of 
the  Russian  Soviets,  states  a  Bern 
cable  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  and 
Trotzky  announces  pn^parations  to  or- 
ganize an  army  of  3,000,000  to  unite 
with  the  Liebknecht  forces  and  conquer 
tlio  world. 

January  14. — After  two  days  of  fighting 


Preserve  Your 
Phonograph  Records ! 


A — Ordinary  Steel  Needle,  new. 

B — As  the  ordinary  needle  wearsd  own, 
owing  to  its  taper  for?n,  it  can  no 
longer  fit  the  record  groove  per- 
fectly and  has  a  tendency  to  wear 
the  record. 

C — Sonora  Needle,  having  parallel 
sides,  ALWAYS  fits  record  groove 
exactly  and  lengthens  the  record 
lite. 

Sntt  (NSTRUMtHT  OT  QUALITY 
onorj 
CLKAK    AS    A    BELL      Q 

Semi  -  Permanent  Silvered 

NEEDLES 
Replace  steel  needles ! 

They  play  50  to  100  times 
without  wearing  out. 

Use  Sonora  Needles  for  mellower 
tone,  greater  economy,  conven- 
ience and  for  longer  record  iife. 

Loud — Medium — Soft 
30  cents  per  package  of  5 

At  all  dealers  or  write 

Sonora  JPbonosrapft 
§)aU6  Compaiij),3Inc. 

GEORGE  E.  BRIGHTSON,   President 

Executive  Offices  : 

279  Broadway,  Dept.  c.  New  York. 


Use  Sonora  Needles  on  all  makes  of  steel 
needle  records 


40 

Days' 
Free 
trial 


iWiUi 

/'/rL'  Farm  Ditcher 
and  Grader 

Worka  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  All  steel.  Reversible.  Adjustable. 
Wnte  for  iree  Dock  and  our  proposition. 
Owensboro  ""rhcr  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
Sox  345  Owensboro.  Ky. 


Real  Comfort  for 

Sleeping  Porch  or  Camp 

A    combination    mattress    and   quilt. 

Filled  with  the  downy  warmth  of  Java  Silk- 
Floss.  Covered  with  soft  mercerized  khaki. 
Material  .so  lipht  and  fluffy  that  it  weighs  only 
six  pounds.  Color  absolutely  fast.  IJnsink- 
'Sblc,  a  perfect  life-preserver  if  necessary. 
I^ength  of  bottom  layer  7  ft.;  top  layer  6  ft. 
Has  stood  the  severe  test  of  bringing  warmth 
and  comfort  to  thousands  of  our  boys  "over 
there."  Price,  express  prepaid,  $12.  Silk- 
Floss  Pillow  to  match,  if  desired,  for  $1.  Send 
check  or  money  order  to 

DOWNISILK  MFG.  CO. 


Box  A 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
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The  Teeth  Problem 

Is  Up  to  You 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


This  You  Must  Decide 


Do  you  think  your  presentmetKods 
of  teeth  cleaning  are  sufficient  to 
save  your  teeth  ? 

We  think  you  know  they  are  not. 
Teeth  still  discolor,  still  decay.  Tartar 
still  forrns  on  them.  And  many  folks 
at  some  time,  despite  their  brushing, 
suffer  pyorrhea. 

Statistics  show  that  tooth  troubles 
are  constantly  increasing,  yet  the 
tooth  brush  never  w^as  so  widely 
used  as  now^. 

Science  has  found  a  reason.  It 
lies  in  a  film — a  slimy  film — which 
you  feel  w^ith  your  tongue.  That 
causes  most  tooth  troubles. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — not 
your  teeth.  It  hardens  into  tartar.  It 
holds  food  substance  w^hich  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 


Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause 
of  pyorrhea.  So  that  film  is  your 
teeth's  great  enemy. 

You  brush  teeth  and  think  you 
have  cleaned  them.  But  much  of 
that  film  remains.  It  clings  to  the 
teeth,  gets  into  crevices,  hardens 
and  stays. 

It  is  doing  a  ceaseless  damage, 
w^hile  you  ignore  it,  relying  on  tooth- 
brush protection. 

There  is  now  a  w^ay  to  combat  that 
film — a  w^ay  proved  and  approved 
by  many  high  authorities.  It  is  easily 
used  and  as  pleasant  as  any  other 
tooth  paste,  but  it  does  v/hat  nothing 
else  can  dp. 

That  w^ay  is  called  Pepsodent. 
We  urge  you  to  try  it,  then  decide 
for  yourself  if  you  want  it. 


A  10-Day  Revelation 


What  we  urge  is  a  10-day  test.  It  will  cost 
you  nothing.  Compare  the  results  vs^ith  your 
present  results,  and  decide  which  you  prefer. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digestant 
of  albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous  matter. 
The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve  it. 
Then,  day  by  day,  to  prevei.t  its  accumulation. 

The  use  of  pepsin  seems  simple,  but  it 
long  seemed  impossible.  Pepsin  must  be 
activated,    and    the    usual   agent    is    an    acid 


10-Day  Tube   Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO. 

Dept.  405,  1  104  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

Chicago,  111. 
Mail    10-Day  Tube   of   Pepsodent   to 

Name 

Address 


harmful  to  the  teeth.  Today  it  is  possible 
because  science  has  found  a  harmless  activat- 
ing method.  Five  governments  have  already 
granted  patents  on  it. 

Dental  authorities  subjected  Pepsodent  to 
every  form  of  clinical  test.  Years  were  spent 
in  proving  it  before  it  w^as  offered  to  users. 
Today  its  results  are  known  beyond  question, 
and  dentists  all  over  America  are  urging  its 
adoption. 

See  what  it  does.  Send  this  coupon  for  a 
10-Day  Tube.  Use  it  like  any  tooth  paste. 
Note  how  clean  your  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  film.  See  hovir 
teeth  whiten — how  they  glisten — as  the  fixed 
film  disappears. 

Do  this  for  your  own  sake.  See  the  effects, 
read  the  reasons  for  them,  then  judge  if  you 
wrant  them  continued.  A  delightful  surprise 
awaits  you.     Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


Return  your  empty  tooth  paste  tubes  to  the  nearest  Red  Cross  Station 

n|"%    •■^■■■■■■^■^■■■^«        PAT.  OFF.       I 


REG.U.S 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  Scientific  Product — Sold  by  Druggists  Everywhere    (,54) 
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General  Deiiikine,  anti-Bolshevik  load- 
er in  southern  Russia,  defeats  the 
Bolsheviki  on  the  River  Kuma,  taking; 
a  number  of  guns  and  1,000  prisoners, 
states  an  Odessa  dispatch. 
Warsaw  reports  Bolshevik  forces  con- 
verging on  the  city  over  three  lines  of 
railroad. 

A  Vienna  newspaper  received  at  Geneva 
reports  2,000  persons  killed  at  Peremysl, 
Galicia,  by  the  Ukranians,  who  bom- 
barded the  place  by  land  and  air  for 
two  days. 

Several  hundred  persons  are  killed  in  a . 
pogrom   at   Berdichev,  1  known   as    the' 
Jewish  capital   of   the  Ukraine,   states 
an  Associated  Press  cable. 

FOREIGN 

January  8.^— Christiania  reports  that  the 
Norwegian  Food  Commission  will  soon 
decree  three  meatless  days  a  week  in 
hotels  and  restaurants. 

Owing  to  the  marine  workers'  strike, 
says  a  dispatch  from  Buenos  Aires, 
shipping  has  virtually  been  paralyzed, 
no  vessel  under  the  Argentine  flag 
being  moved. 

Total  casualties  in  the  French  Antiy  up 
to  November  1,  according  to  official 
figures  given  out  in  Washington,  were 
4,762,800.  The  men  killed  in  action 
or  dead  of  wounds  numbered  1,028,000 
and  299,000  were  listed  as  missing. 

January  9. — The  London  Globe  publishes 
Avhat  purports  to  be  a  Sinn-Fein  con- 
stitution for  Ireland.  One  of  the 
articles  declares  that  the  organization 
will  "make  use  of  any  and  every  means 
available  to  render  impotent  the  power 
of  England  to  hold  Ireland  in  subjec- 
tion by  military  force  or  otherwise." 

Buenos  Aires  reports  150  casualties  as  a 
result  of  a  clash  between  troops  and 
strikers  at  the  Vasena  Steel  Works. 

January  10. — The  new  British  Cabinet 
will  be  headed  by  Lloyd  George  as 
Premier  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Andrew  Bonar  Law  comes  next  in  the 
list  as  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Earl  Curzon  is 
President  of  the  Council  and  leader  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

A  dispatch  from  Buenos  Aires  states  that 
the  Government  has  proclaimed  a 
military  dictatorship  to  cope  with  the 
general"  strike  that  has  paralj'zed  the 
railway  traffic  of  the  country. 

January  11. — While  it  is  announced  that 
the  strike  is  off,  says  a  message  from 
Buenos  Aires,  serious  disturbances  are 
continuing  and  it  is  reported  that  at 
least  100  persons  have  been  killed. 
All  business  houses,  large  and  small, 
are  closed. 
Sofia  reports  Bulgaria's  losses  during  the 
war  to  be  101,224  killed  and  missing, 
1,152,399  wounded,  and  10,825  pri- 
soners. 

January  12. — Montevideo  reports  the  ar- 
rest of  four  leaders  in  a  Bolshevik 
plot  to  overthrow  the  Uruguayan  and 
Argentine  governments  and  institute 
Soviets  in  both  countries. 
Rioting  continues  in  Buenos  Aires,  the 
police  being  attacked  and  several 
commercial  buildings  set  afire.  Thus 
far  200  agitators  have  been  arrested. 

January  13. — The  President  and  Cabinet 
decide  to  declare  martial  law  in  Buenos 
Aires,  and  ten  tliousand  reserves  have 
been  summoned  to  the  colors. 

Reports  from  Montevideo  say  the  author- 
ities there  are  strengthening  their 
forces  against  the  Bolshevik  movement. 

A  general  strike  invohing  between 
20,000  and  30,000  men  is  called  in 
Lima  and  Callao.  Peru,  in  sympathy 
with  2,000  striking  cotton-mill  workers. 
All  stores,  offices,  and  factories  are 
closed  in  both  cities. 

Januarv  14. — The  French  Cabinet  decides 


Garfbrds  are  daily  showin<;5 
their  superior  ability  anSi 
economy  in  the  commercial 
fields. 
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MOTOR 
TRUCES 

FOR    EV6ft.Y 
URPO^E 
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'USERS  KNOW 


The  Garford  Motor  Truck  Company 

Lima,  Ohio 

Motor  Trucks  of  All  Capacities 

Distributors  and  Service  Stations 
in  all  principal  citie 
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"My  estimate  is  that  for  a  single 
ye^f,  if  all  of  the  farmers  in  the  United 
States  had  used  the  Oliver  chilled 
plows  instead  of  the  regular  steel  or 
iron  plows,  the  saving  in  labor  would 
have  totalled  the  sum  of  forty- five 
million  dollars." 

— From  Report  in  Congressionel 
Record  by  Senate  Statistician, 
45th  Congress  (18  7  7-1879) 


\  OJVCT  oivr  rt***^ 

^'Oliver  Plowed    Fields 
Bring  Greatest  Yields'* 


The  Statement 
of  "yesterday 

'the  Answer 
Today 


The  answer  to  the  statement  recorded  by  the  Senate 
Statistician  of  the  45th  Congress  that  a  saving  in  labor  of 
forty-five  million  dollars  would  result  to  American  farmers 
through  the  use  of  Oliver  plows  is  found  today  in  the  uni- 
versal demand  for  Oliver  products. 


Even  as  early  as  the  45th  Con- 
gress (1877-1879)  OHver  quaHty 
has  been  proven  in  actual  practice 
and  Oliver  leadership  in  providing 
plows  that  assured  better  seed 
beds  already  established. 

The  agricultural  history  of  the 
years  that  have  followed  has  borne 
out  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment. 

Oliver  predominance  has  kept 
pace  with  the  remarkable  progress 
of  American  agriculture  in  the 
past  half-century — with  its  doub- 
ling of  farm  area,  its  tripling  of 
production,  its  tremendous  reduc- 
tion of  cost  and  human  labor. 

Today,  as  we  stand  just  on  the 
threshold  of  modern  power  farm- 
ing, Oliver  leadership  and  pro- 
gressiveness     are     signalized    as 


emphatically  as  in  the  early  days. 
A  large  majority  of  tractor  manu- 
facturers have  openly  declared 
their  preference  for  Oliver  plows 
and  tractor  implements  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  their  tractors. 

This  preference  is  based  on 
sheer  merit.  It  has  been  earned 
by  Oliver's  thorough  knowledge 
of  soil  conditions,  plow  design, 
plow  hitches,  tractor  construc- 
tion and  operation.  It  has  been 
held  and  cemented  by  Oliver's 
country-wide  service  organization. 

In  the  "Statement  of  Yester- 
day"— proved  by  the  experience 
of  a  generation — holding  promise 
of  greater  achievements  in  this 
new  era  of  American  agriculture 
— you  will  find  ample  justifica- 
tion for  Oliver's  slogan:  "Plow 
Makers  for  the  World." 


Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


OLIVER 

Tractor  Imple  nient^^ 
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that  henceforth  German  prisoners  shall 
be  employed  in  reconstruction  work 
in  the  liberated  districts. 

Lima  reports  that  a  mob  of  strikers 
attacking  the  arsenal  were  driven  off 
by  the  troops.  An  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt was  made  to  burn  the  Callao 
railway-station. 

Approximately  800  persons  have  been 
killed  and  5,000  injured  in  the  strike 
disorders  at  Buenos  Aires,  according  to 
advices  received  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  Washington. 

DOMESTIC 

January  8. — Theodore  Roosevelt  is  buried 
on  the  hillside  of  the  Oyster  Bay 
cemeterj'^  in  the  presence  of  the  nation's 
leaders,  after  simple  services  in  the 
Episcopalian  Church.  Business  was 
practically  at  a  standstill  everywhere 
in  the  country  during  the  funeral. 

Twenty-two  States  have  ratified  the 
national  prohibition  amendment,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  returns  pub- 
lished in  Washington. 

Congressman-elect  Victor  L.  Berger,  of 
Milwaukee,  and  four  other  Socialists 
are  found  guilty  in  the  Federal  Court 
at  Chicago,  of  conspiracy  to  violate 
the  Espionage  Law. 

Resolutions  requesting  Mayor  Hylan  to 
revoke  the  appointment  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst  as  a  member  of  the 
city's  welcoming  committee  for  return- 
ing soldiers  are  passed  unanimously 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Colonial  Dames. 

Unless  the  municipal  authorities  immedi- 
ately improve  vice  conditions  in  Phila- 
delphia, Secretary  Daniels  writes  to 
Mayor  Smith,  the  Government  will 
take  the  necessary  steps  "to  give  the 
needed  protection"  to  the  thousands 
of  young  men  in  uniform  who  must 
visit  the  city. 

January  9. — ^New  York  Harbor  traffic 
is  paralyzed  and  municipal  ferries  tied 
up  and  train  service  disrupted  by  a 
strike  of  16,000  harbor  workers. 

Plans  for  a  nation-wide  campaign  against 
the  "red  flag"  movement  and  the 
proposed  Susan  B.  Anthony  equal- 
suffrage  amendment  are  laid  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage 
in  Washington. 

National  Socialist  Headquarters  in 
(^hicago  announces  that  meetings  to 
I)rotest  against  the  conviction  of  Victor 
L.  Berger  and  other  party  leaders  will 
be  held  throughout  the  United  States. 

A.  Bruce  Bielaski,  formerly  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  tells  the  Over- 
man Senate  Committee  in  Washington 
that,  owing  to  the  prompt  mobilizing 
of  700  good  Americans  for  work  against 
German  propaganda  and  outrages  after 
we  entered  the  war,  neither  the  million 
enemy  aliens  nor  the  hyphenates  had 
(Teated  the  disturbances  that  were 
ft>ared. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  launches 
a  campaign  against  the  operations  of 
unscrupulous  promoters  who  have  re- 
cently been  very  active  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  worthless  securities. 

Washington  announces  all  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  corn  and  rice  re- 
moved by  the  War  Trade  Board. 

January  10. — Both  sides  in  the  harbor 
workers'  strike  await  action  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  Twc^lve  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion interfere  witli  Government  activi- 
ties by  quitting  work  at  the  Bush 
Terminal  in  Brooklyn.  The  strikers 
reject  a  proposal  for  an  armistice  from 
the  Railroad  Administration,  and  Mayor 
Hylan  arouses  labor  circles  by  demand- 
ing the  prosecution  of  leaders  and  tliose 
who  obeyed  them  in  quitting  work  on 
boats  of  public  institutions. 
At  a  meeting  in  Chicago  the  Republican 


National  Committee  recommends  that 
Sunday,  January  19,  be  observed 
throughout  the  nation  as  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Day. 

Bills  to  grant  $5,000  annuity  and  the 
franldng  privilege  to  Edith  Carow 
Roosevelt,  widow  of  the  former  Presi- 
dent, are  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Attempts  to  ''prove  that  the  activities  of 
the  National  Security  League  were 
financed  by  Wall  Street  and  munition- 
manufacturers  fail  at  a  hearing  before 
the  Congressional  investigating  com- 
mittee in  New  York. 

Immediate  repeal  of  certain  powers 
granted  the  Administration  under  the 
Emergency  Railroad  Control  Act  is 
demanded  by  Clifford  Thorne,  former 
State  Railroad  Commissioner  of  Iowa, 
representing  a  group  of  Western  and 
Mid-Western  shippers,  in  a  statement 
filed  with  the  Senate  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee. 

Cabled  notification  that  President  Wilson 
has  signed  the  first  bill  sent  to  the 
White  House  by  Congress  since  he  went 
abroad  is  received  in  Washington. 
It  was  the  measure  authorizing  the 
payment  of  transportation  home  of 
war- workers  leaving  the  Government 
service. 

Washington  reports  that  from  eight  to 
ten  car-loads  of  mail  for  American 
soldiers  are  undelivered  in  France  and 
that  "thousands,  and  probably  mil- 
lions," of  letters  adrest  to  the  men 
overseas  will  reach  the  dead-letter  office, 
where  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  return 
them  to  the  writers. 

January  11. — President  Wilson  cables  the 
War  Lalior  Board  to  resume  jurisdic- 
tion and  mediate  in  the  strike  of  harbor 
workers;  and,  pending  a  decision,  the 
men  vote  unanimously  to  return  to 
work.  Washington  views  the  Presi- 
dent's message  as  giving  power  to 
commandeer.  Algernon  Lee,  leader  of 
the  Socialist  group  in  the  New  York 
Board  of  Aldermen,  attacks  Mayor 
,Hylari  for  using  policemen  as  strike- 
breakers on  municipal  ferVy-bpats. 

A  new  and  aggressive  campaign  to  carry 
the  spirit  of  America  concretely  to  its 
aUen  inhabitants  is  started  at  a  New 
York  banquet  to  Secretary  of  Interior 
Lane. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  wiU,  leaving  his 
residuary  estate  to  his  widow,  is  filed 
for  probate  at  Mineola,  N.  Y.  Tlie 
value  of  the  estate  is  estimated  at 
$500,000. 

Los  Angeles  reports  that  Walker  D. 
Hines,  Assistant  Director-General  of 
Railroads,  has  been  appointed  Director- 
General  by  President  Wilson  as  suc- 
cessor to  WiUiam  G.  McAdoo. 

British  bankers  and  business  men  of 
New  York  City  raise  $50,000  for  a 
RoOsevelt  memorial  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  send  a  cable  asking  Premier 
Lloyd  George  to  obtain  permission  for 
its  erection. 

The  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  prote.sts 
against  the  appointment  of  W.  R. 
Ilearst  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  welcome  the  men  of  the  United 
States  service  returning  from  abroad. 

Eight  hundred  and  (>ighty-four  ac- 
credited delegates  from  labor  organ- 
izations launch  the  New  York  Labor 
party  at  a  meeting  in  the  Yorkville 
Casino. 

January  12. — Twenty-two  sleeping-car  pas- 
sengers are  killed  in  a  wreck  on  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  near 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  at  3:40  .\.m. 

Thonuis  Watt  Gregory,  Attorney-General 
•    of  the  United  States  since  1914,  resigns 
because     of     "pecuniary     responsibili- 
ties," and  the  President  agrees  to  his 
retirement  after  March   1. 

An  investigation  of  fake  war-charities 
by  the  New  York  District  Attorney'is 


El  Paso  County  Court  House 

El  Paso,  Texas 

has 

Dry,  invigorating  air 
Tempered  by  continual  sunshine 
Elevation  3767  feet 
Ideal  climate  for  sufferers  from  pul- 
monary trouble 
Immediate  relief  from  Asthma 
No  heavy  snows 
No  rainy,  cloudy  days 
High  class  Sanatoriums 
All  advantages  of  a  modern  city 

Superior  transportation  facilities  by 
limited  trains  from  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Memphis  and  New  Orleans. 


An  Average  Year  in  El 

Temperature 

Month                     Max.  Min.  Mean 

Jan 61.4  35.4  48.4 

Feb 61.5  36.5  49.0 

March 66.7  39.5  53.1 

April 77.6  50.5  64.0 

May 83.8  58.7  71.2 

June 89.4  64.3  76.8 

July                  94.0  69.0  76.8 

August             90.1  67.0  78.6 

Sept. 80.8  57.7  69.2 

October             76.6  50.6  63.6 

Nov.                 66.1  43.6  54.8 

Dec.                  52.0  31.6  41.8 


Paso 


Rainfall 

Clear 

Inches 

Days 

0.03 

29 

0.53 

29 

0.10 

27 

0.47 

30 

1.23 

26 

0.91 

29 

1.13 

29 

0.54 

30 

0.60 

26 

Trace 

28 

0.97 

26 

0.76 

27 

An  El  Paso  Hotel 

Full  information  can  be  had  by  addressing 

El  Paso  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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FIVE 
ROOMS 
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POCONO   HILLS  MODEL 


Order  Now  for  Spring  Delivery 

Picture  this  bungalow  in   your  favorite  summering  place — up  in  the 
mountains,  at  the  seashore,  close  to  the  shim- 
meiing  waters  of  a  breeze-swept  lake,  or  perhaps 
nestling  in  the  silences  of  the  deep  woods ! 

Possession  of  one  of  these  inexpensive,  artistic  and 
sturdily  built  houses  not  only  adds  greatly  to  the 
pleasures  of  country  life,  but  saves  the  high  cost  of 
living  at  summer  resorts. 

Shipped  in  sections  of  convenient  size  for  easy 
handling.  Any  two  persons  can  quickly  assemble 
the  parts.  No  expert  labor  necessary.  Simple 
instructions  for  assembling  furnished. 

Bossert  Houses 

should  not  be  confused  with  so-called  "portable"  houses  of  temporary  character. 
Bossert  Houses  are  of  enduring  quality  of  material  and  workmanship  and  fully 
covered  by  U.  S.  patents. 

They  are  fabricated  at  the  Bossert 
plant — a  method  of  construction  which 
insures  uniform  quality  throughout 
and  lowers  construction  costs. 


Bosserl  Houses  are  shipped  complete 
from  our  factory — even  with  doors 
and  windows  hung  and  hardware  at- 
tached. 


Price  of  Pocono  Hills  Bungalow,  $575  f.  o.  b.  Brooklyn. 
Send  check  or  money  order  for  $143.75.  Pay  balance  of 
$431.25  when  notified  bungalow  is  ready  for  shipment. 
Send  18c  for  catalog  showing  the  full  line  of  Bossert  Houses 

LOUIS  BOSSERT  &  SONS,  Inc. 
1307  Grand  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SaVo  air  moisten er 

FILL  WITH  WATER,  HANG  ON 
BACK  OF  ANY  RADIATOR  OUT 
OF  SIGHT.  ALSO  MADE  FOR  HOT 
AIR  REGISTER. 

Converts  dry  indoor  air  into  a  moist, 
wholesome,  Irealtliful  atmosphere. 
Saves  Health.  Furniture,  Pianos  and 
-5%  of  your  Coal  Bills. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet 

SaVo    Manufacturing    Co. 

Dept.  L,  39  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


POINTERS  s—" 


Clark  Heater 


for  Your  Car 

Keeps  you  warm  whether  engine 
is  running  ornot.  Fits  in  at  the  feet 
— carpet  covered  and  acts  Hke  foot 
rest— made  of  heavy  steel  and  abestos 
— lasts  fore  V*-.  Burns  our  celebrated 
carbon  brick,  giving  12  to  16  hours 
steady  heat.  No  flame— no  smoke— no 
smell.  Twenty  styles  at  S2.00  to 
$10.00.  Ask  your* dealer  for  a  Clark 
Heater.  If  he  does  not  carry  it.  send 
yourorderdirect  to  us, giving  dealer's 
name.  Write  for  free  catalog  today. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 
Oept.B,  12th  St.  &  Central  Ave. .Chicago 


Neat 
Clean 

Simple 
Safe 


ON    THE 
TALKING 


CARE 
MACHINES 


cents,  in 

stamps,  for  a 

^\  17     valuable 

^^  ^      booklet     o  n 


the    care    of 
phonographs 


or  talking  machines  and  records.  Tells  how  to  get  best 
ri'sults  and  make  records  last  longer.  Chapters  on  loca- 
tion of  machine,  choice  of  needles,  care  of  records,  etc. 

J.  H.  ELLIS,  P.  O.  Box  882,  Milwaukee^  Wis. 


Form  Loiters 
Ruled  Forms 
Bulloiins 
Price  Lists 
Illustrated 
Notices 


One  Model 

Low  Foctorg  Price 


Manufacturers,  merchants,  pro- 
fessional men,  you  can  print  from 
20  to  1000  copies  of  any  hand- 
written, typewritten  or  ruled 
form,  quickly  and  perfectly  with  a 

POTOSPEED 

■  \STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 

Prints  on  any  size,  weight  or 
kind  of  paper  from  a  3  x  5 
inch   ruled    index    card    to 
X  16  inch  -:heet. 
Sent    on    free    trial    with 
mplete  equipment   for 
hand-written,     type- 
written   and    ruled 
work.  , 

Write    for 
factory 
price  and 
free  trial  ofier. 

The  Rolospeed  Co. 
645)  W.  Kifth  St. 

Dayton,  Ohio 


office  shows  that  out  of  584  examined. 
384  were  forced  to  discontinue  activi- 
ties either  as  corrui)t,  dishonest,  mis- 
managed, or  fraudulent. 

At  the  closing  sessions  of  the  newly 
organized  Labor  party  of  New  York, 
a  platform  proclaiming  radical  tenets 
and  demanding  greater  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  industrial  democracy  is 
adopted. 

A  temporary  naval  force  of  22.5,000  en- 
listed men  for  the  year  beginning  next 
.July  is  decided  on  by  the  House  Naval 
Subcommittee,  Washington . reports. 
.January  1.3. — Nine  persons  are  killed  and 
more  than  a  score  injured  by  a  railway 
collision  near  Fort  Washington  station, 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  issued  at  Washington^ 
hope  is  exprest  that  with  the  return 
of  normal  conditions  it  will  be  found 
possible  to  gradually  reduce  both 
freight-  and  passenger-rates. 

Secretary  Daniels  asks  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate $270,400,000  to  meet  a  defi- 
cit in  the  Navy's  expenses  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  declares 
valid  the  Reed  "bone-dry"  amend- 
ment enacted  by  Congress  nullifying 
statutes  of  "dry"  States  permitting 
persons  to  import  or  personally  bring 
in  limited  amounts  of  intoxicants  for 
their  own  use. 

The  Central  Federated  Union  sends  an 
appeal  to  President  Wilson  to  lift  the 
ban  on  brewing  beer. 

Washington  reports  California  and  the 
State  of  Washington  ratifying  the  pro- 
posed Federal  prohibition  amendment, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  States 
which  have  acted  favorably  up  to 
twenty-four. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  members 
of  the  Players'  Club  petition  Mayor 
Hylan,  "for  the  sake  of  our  city's 
reputation,  no  less  than  for  that  of  the 
high  office  she  has  conferred  upon  you, 
to  remove  from  the  otherwase  honorable 
committee  of  welcome  the  name  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst." 

Representative  Hicks,  of  New  York, 
introduces  a  bill  appropriating  $2,^0,r 
000  for  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Theodore  Roose\^elt 
in  Washington. 

Horace  Fletcher,  the  expert  on  dietetics, 
who  made  "  Fletcherism "  familiar  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  dies  at  Copen- 
hagen after  a  long  illness. 

Twenty-two  members  of  the  National 
Woman's  party  are  arrested  in  Wash- 
ington for  lighting  "watch-fires"  in 
front  of  the  White  House. 
January  14. — Six  more  States — Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
and  North  Carolina — ratify  the  Federal 
prohibition  amendment,  bringing  the 
total  up  to  thirty.  Only  six  more 
States  are  required  to  make  the  nation 
"bone  dry"  one  year  after  the  last 
State  ratifies  the  amendment. 

Secretary  Baker  submits  a  bill  to  the 
House  Military  Committee  to  author- 
ize purchase  of  land  in  France  for  a 
military  cemetery  to  be  designated 
"The  American  Field  of  Honor." 

Thousands  of  Italian  and  Austrian  Avar- 
prisoners  are  planning  to  come  to  this 
country,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Employment  Service  tells  the  House 
Immigration  Committee. 

Tliree  hundred  and  twenty-five  bankers 
and  brokers  of  New  York  join  in  a 
protest  to  Mayor  Hylan  against 
Hearst's  presence  on  the  soldiers' 
welcoming  committee. 

Evidence  of  Count  von  Bernstorff's  con- 
nection with  the  acquirement  of  Amer- 
ican newspapers  for  German  propa- 
ganda work  is  presented  before  the 
Oversnan  Committee  in  Washington. 

Governor  Smith,  of  New  York,  issues  a 
proclamation  setting  Sunday,  F'ebru- 
ary  9,  as  Roosevelt  Memorial  Day. 
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Why  There  Is  a  Scarcity  of 
Hudson  Super-Sixes 

No  Open  Cars  to  Be  Built  for  Months — Hudson  Closed 
Car  Demand  Exceeds  Production 


No  automobiles  were  to  have  been  built  after 
January  1st. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  ban  was  lifted. 

It  produced  a  confusion  the  trade  had  never 
experienced.  For  month c  all  makers  had  been 
tu'^ning  out  all  the  cars  they  could,  regardless 
of  the  immediate  market  for  them.  By  spring 
it  was  believed  automobiles  would  be  so  scarce 
that  buyers  would  accept  less  wanted  makes  if 
they  could  not  get  the  car  of  their  choice. 

Then  cars  that  had  not  sold  freely  during  the 
summer  and  fall  would  have  a  ready  market 
when  the  more  desirable  makes  were  out  of  the 
way.     For  one  thing — 

There  Would  Be  No  Hudsons  Then 

That  was  one  of  the  expected  conditions. 
Super-Six  sales  all  season,  just  as  the^  have  for 
three  years,  absorbed  the  factory  output.  Hudson 
dealers  were  not  able  to  get  cars  for  future  needs. 
It  looked  as  though  they  either  would  have  to  close 
up  shop  or  take  on  one  of  the  less  wanted  lines. 

But  withdrawal  of  manufacturing  restrictions' 
assured  a  limited  quantity  of  Hudsons.  Less 
wanted  cars  after  all,  would  have  to  meet  Super- 
Six  competition. 

Hudson  production  is  now  concentrated  on 
closed  models,  for  which  there  is  an  excess 
demand.  Some  dealers  have  a  limited  number 
of  open  models — though  not  enough  to  meet 
early  spring  requirements. 

You  either  must  take  one  of  the  open  cars 
they  now  have  or  wait  until  late  spring  if  you 
get  a  Super-Six  Phaeton. 

Note  Why  Hudson  Is  so  Popular 

For  three  years  the  Super-Six  has  held  undis- 
puted leadership  among  fine  cars. 


Remember  how  it  first  established  itself  on  the 
speedway  and  in  countless  endurance  tests.  Rivals 
refused  to  admit  Hudson  had  developed  a  new 
type  motor  with  greater  power  and  endurance. 

Yet  those  amazing  records  Were  made  com- 
monplace by  later  Super-Sixes.  Thousands  of 
owners  made  just  as  wonderful  demonstrations 
with  their  own  cars,  when  you  consider  the  con- 
ditions, as  were  those  under  official  test.  Every 
car  made  converts  to  the  Super-Six.  Today 
60,000  are  in  service. 

It  Created  Styles  that  Others  Followed 

Hudson  created  the  Sedan  and  the  Touring 
Limousine.  Now  more  expensive  cars  have  fol- 
lowed and  cheaper  cars,  too,  are  effecting  models 
of  Hudson  type. 

The  seven-  and  the  four-passenger  Phaetons 
are  pattern  cars  for  so  many  other  makes,  that 
if  it  were  not  that  the  Super-Six  is  always  a  year 
or  more  in  advance  of  others,  one  might  be 
confused  in  recognizing  the  true  arbiter.  Two 
new  types  are  now  ready — the  Coupe — a  four- 
passenger — and  the  Cabriolet  for  three. 

Why  Delivery  Is  Possible  Just  Now 

The  Super-Sixes  now  available  in  open  car 
types  are  all  that  can  be  had  for  several  months. 
It  will  be  June  before  full  factory  production 
can  be  resumed. 

With  the  first  promise  of  spring  open  cars  be- 
come the  favorite  type.  If  you  delay,  and  an 
open  Super-Six  is  your  choice,  you  will  probably 
find  all  have  been  sold.  Then  you  may  have  to 
wait  until  late  spring. 

The  demand  for  all  closed  model  Super-Sixes 
is  so  great  that  you  must  speak  promptly  to 
assure  delivery.  With  some  models  this  may 
mean  quite  a  while. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Its  White  Triangle  and  Price  are  Two  of  Motordom's  Most  Distinctive  Marks  of  Value 

The  Seven-Passenger  Phaeton  sells  at  $2200 
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■  llimilllllir ESTABLISHED  , 365  5SIIIIIIIIII1B 

1  High  Rate-     | 

i  Short  Term—  1 

1  Safety              | 

=  A  carefully  safeguarded  = 
=  investment  for  $500,  E 
1         $1000  or  larger  funds.      E 

1  Income  return  73^%  to  5 
1  7/i%  depending  | 
E         upon  maturity.               = 

=  Borrower  is  well  estab-  E 
E  lished,  widely  known  E 
J         Company.                        ;;; 

10                                                                                                         in 

<0                                                                                                         H 

o  Issue  matures  in  semi-  S 
5  annual  series  from  ^ 
2          one  to  five  years.            ^ 

2  Net  assets,  for  the  2 
=  most  part  liquid,  E 
E  over  twice  entire  E 
E         loan.                                  1 

1  Net  earnings  for  1918  = 
1  approximately  40%  = 
S         of  entire  loan.                 E 

E  Send  for  = 
1            Circular  1020R           = 

1  PeaTjody;  | 
1    Houghtelmg&Co.     1 

E                         (ESTABLISHED    1865)                          S 

1      10  South  La  Salle  St.       | 

1             Chicago,  111.             1 

■  IIIIIIIIIIIIK  ESTABLISHED   >66S  ^SIIIIIIIIIIIH 

Fi>r  36  years  we  have  been  payinp  our  customers 
th«  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
iiietliods.  First  mortga'je  loans  of  $200  and  np 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
pf^rsonal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  lx)an  List  No. 
77  $-^'_'ertific:itesof  Deposits  alsr>  for  saving  in  vostors. 


'PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


The  Partial 
Payment  Plan 

Don't  lapse  on  your  Liberty  Loan 
payments. 

When  you  have  completed  your 
payments,  don't  lapse  on  your  saving 
habit. 

Buy  another  Liberty  Bond  in  the 
market.  Or  buy  a  different  Baby 
Bond.  Buy  both  on  the  Partial  Pay- 
ment Plan. 

Send  for  Booklet  B-9 
"Partial  Payment  Plan" 

.Tohn  Muir  S  Co. 

^^  SPECIALISTS    IN  ^^ 

Odd  Lots 

61  Broadwaj^,  N."Y 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


AN  EBB-TIDE  IN  PRICES  STARTED 

TDRADSTREET'S  index-number  for  the 
-^-^  month  ending  on  January  1  shows  a 
slight  recession  in  commodity  prices.  The 
number  stood  at  18.5573,  having  been  19 
on  December  1.  The  year-end  figure  was 
the  lowest  since  April  1,  1917,  the  high 
peak  having  been  reached  on  July  1, 
1918.  Bradstreet's  figure  is  based  on  the 
wholesale  prices  of  ninety-six  articles,  in- 
cluding textiles,  metals,  building  materials, 
hides,  leather,  provisions,  breadstuffs, 
chemicals,  and  other  essentials.  While 
the  decrease  for  January  1  was  not  large, 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  thinks  it  "sig- 
nificant as  registering  the  fact  that  high 
prices  have  reached  their  peak  and  are 
now  on  the  downward  decline."  Their 
course  has  been  upward  since  August, 
1914,  when  they  started  to  move  from 
about  8.7087.  When  they  reached  the 
summit  they  had  increased  about  118 
per  cent . ,  so  that  the  general  purchasing 
power  of  a  dollar  "became  less  than  half 
what  it  formerly  was,  varying  according 
to  different  commodities,  whose  prices 
have  not  always  kept  step  with  each 
other  " 

Bradstreet's  food-index,  based  on  prices 
of  thirty-one  staples,  was  5.02  compared 
with  5.03  in  the  preceding  week,  5.07,  the 
liighest  point  in  December  last,  and  4.50 
a  year  ago.  Upon  this  group  much  de- 
pends in  the  wage  situation,  but,  as  the 
destitution  in  some  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia  "will  take  all  available  surpluses  of 
foodstuffs  for  the  next  few  months,  no 
rapid  decline  can  be  expected."  American 
crop  prospects  meanwhile  ' '  seem  to  promise 
a  greater  supply  of  bread  next  summer," 
which,  combined  with  more  ocean  tonnage, 
"should  have  a  wholesome  effect  on  cost 
of  living  and  the  wage  question."  Foi 
the  near  future,  however,  "there  is  little 
ground  for  expectation  of  lower  food- 
prices." 

On  January  14  sharp  declines  took  place 
in  cotton  prices,  and  were  said  by  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  to  be  "the  greatest 
that  have  been  made  in  textile  markets 
since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War."  Whether 
true  or  not,  the  important  thing  was  that 
the  declines  were  very  large  and  had  been 
ordered  "at  a  time  when  the  trade  would 
undoubtedly  prefer  to  see  the  general  level 
for  these  goods  stabilized,  at  least  for  some 
months  to  come."  One  compelling  reason 
for  the  decline  was  given  as  large  sales  of 
Government-held  stocks  of  goods  which 
had  become  inevitable.  This  shrinkage 
in  the  price  had  also  an  intimate  relation 
to  the  raw-cotton  situation  as  explained 
in  the  same  paper: 

"The  Government  -  fixt  level  for  or- 
dinary fabrics  was  roughly  estimated  as 
being'  based  on  a  raw-cotton  price  of  thirty 
cents,  and  a  marked  decline  below  that 
figure  would  probably  not  have  occurred 
had  there  not  been  a  considerable  degree 
of  assurance  among  the  milling  interests 
that  the  value  of  the  raw  material  would 
remain  a  good  deal  under  the  basic  figure 
thus  indicated.  Cotton  producers  have 
lately  been  urged  by  their  leaders  to  hold 
out  for  fifty  cents  per  pound,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  have  been  holding  their  last 
autumn's  crop  in  the  belief  that  values 
would,  at  all  events,  go  higher  than  they 
have  of  late  been.  The  developments  in 
the  milling  market  do  not  point  to  any 
such  probability." 


The  writer  believes  that  reduction  of 
prices  in  the  United  States  is  "inevitable 
if  we  e.xpect  to  keep  our  machinery  at 
work  and  our  export  trade  up  to  normal 
level."  Indeed,  "it  wiU  be  hard  to  sell 
goods  freely  even  at  home  so  long  as  the 
present  schedule  of  prices  is  sustained." 
Meanwhile,  prospects  of  a  quick  and  easy 
conquest  of  foreign  markets  "are  already 
seen  to  have  been  too  hasty  and  are  not 
hkely  to  be  realized."  Hence  the  present 
scale  of  values  "is  far  too  high  and  must  be 
lowered."  While  these  readjustments  will 
bring  about  a  condition  of  disturbance  and 
may  involve  some  suffering,  they  are  "a 
necessary  part  of  the  process  of  rettrrning 
to  normal  conditions."  Details  of  drastic 
reductions  in  textile  prices  that  have 
already  been  made  are  given  by  the  same 
paper: 

"Leading  textiles  and  fibers  are  falling 
sharply.  In  the  cotton-goods  markets  two 
standard  lines  of  bleached  muslins  have 
been  revised  downward  six  cents  and  nine 
cents  a  yard,  respectively,  or  to  a  basis 
of  twenty-five  and  thirty  per  cent,  under 
the  values  quoted  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  last  year.  Print  cloths,  convertibles, 
and  brown  sheetings  had  been  declining 
for  several  weeks.  Mills  were  closing 
down  when  government  orders  ran  out 
and  no  orders  were  in  sight  to  replace 
them.  Matters  of  wages  and  working- 
hours  are  under  discussion  in  the  mill 
centers.  Now  that  a  move  has  been  made 
to  stabilize  values  on  as  low  a  level  as 
possible  imder  present  conditions,  it  is 
expected  that  action  will  follow  in  the 
naming  of  prices  on  blankets,  napped 
cottons,  and  many  lines  of  colored 
cottons  that  are  usually  ordered  at 
this  time  for  fall  distribution.  Hosiery 
prices  have  been  cut  twenty  per  cent, 
and  underwear  prices  for  the  fall  season 
will  be  made  on  a  basis  that  will  \artually 
represent  actual  cost  or  even  lower,  based 
upon  yarns  and  cotton  as  they  are  now 
quoted. 

"That  mills  were  abnormally  prosperous 
in  the  past  three  years  was  indicated 
by  a  tabulation  of  dividends  and  earn- 
ings sent  out  from  Fall  River.  From  thi.': 
it  appears  that  all  the  mills  there  save  one 
now  have  a  surplus  of  quick  assets  over 
debts,  and  that  one  has  an  indebtedness  of 
less  than  five  per  jcent.  of  the  cost  of 
replacement  of  its  property.  Surplus  ac- 
counts show  from  a  minimum  of  .'S22,000 
to  $1,250,000,  while  before  the  war  half 
the  plants  had  some  indebtedness.  The 
naming  of  such  drastically  low  prices  now 
means  that  all  abnormal  profits  have  been 
^^^ped  out  and  buyers  may  go  ahead 
with  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  than 
has  existed  for  many  months. 

"Burlap  prices  are  now  down  to  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  below  the  prices  quoted 
last  August  and  this  will  have  a  far-reach- 
ing effect  upon  carpet  and  floor-covering 
products.  Linens  can  not  be  re\'ised 
downward  a  great  deal  as  flax  is  verj' 
scarce  and  will  remain  so  for  some  time, 
but  linens  were  never  advanced  to 
some  of  the  high  levels  seen  in  other  dry 
goods. 

"Wool-goods  values  are  declining  stead- 
ily, but  for  the  time  being  the  trade  is 
greatly  unsettled  because  of  the  Govern- 
ment policy  in  fixing  a  minimum  at  which 
it  will  sell  its  surplus  wool  at  auction. 
Foreign  wool  markets  are  now  being 
opened  up  and  restrictions  removed,  and 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  trade  Tsnll 
demand  that^domestic  wool  shall  be  priced 
in  accordance  with  the  world's  free  markets, 
there  being  no  duty  on  wool  imports  at 
the  present  time." 
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All SmoJdngloisccos 


are 


FJavored 


"Your  Nose  Knows" 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  says  about  the  manu- 
facture of  smoking  tobacco,  "...  on  the  Continent 
and  in  America  certain  ^sauces*  are  employed  . . .  the 
use  of  the  *  sauces'  is  to  improve  the  flavour  and 
burning  qualities  of  the  leaves."  Your  smoke- 
enjoyment  depends  as  much  upon  the  Quality  and 
kind  of  flavoring  used  as  upon  the  Quality  and  aging 
of  the  tobacco.  Tuxedo  tobacco  uses  the  purest, 
most  wholesome  and  delicious  of  all  flavorings — 
chocolate!  That  flavoring,  added  to  the  finest  of 
carefully  aged  and  blended  burley  tobacco,  produces 
Tuxedo — the  perfect  tobacco — "Your  Nose  Knows." 


Try  This  Test :  Rub  a  little  Tuxedo  briskly  in  the  palm 
of  your  hand  to  bring  out  its  full  aroma.  Then  smell  it  deep 
— its  delicious,  pure  fragrance  will  convince  you.  Try  this 
test  with  any  other  tobacco  and  we  will  let  Tuxedo  stand  or 
fall  on  your  judgment  —  ''Your  Nose  KnowSm" 


GlJ^^RANTEED  TO  SATlSF'^ 

OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 


|V/VVAV>a 


PATTERSiD 


TOBACd 


'ALLYP 


The  Perfect  Tobacco 


>0  Guararrteed  by 

1  ISI  C  O  R  1=  O  RAT  E  O  ^» 


8G 
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Forward!  No  Halting 


Industry,  the  giant  transformer 
of  Earth's  raw  materials  into 
the  peaceful  needs  of  men  and 
women,  bends  to  his  fruitful  task 
again. 

The  War  is  won. 

< 

The  neAv  peace  future  of  Amer- 
ican industry  spreads  invitingly 
before  you. 

The  profits  of  peace  will  be 
shared-in  by  a  nation-wide  frater- 
nity of  bond-holders— a  fraternity 
of  men  and  \vomen,  far-sighted, 
thrifty,  secure. 

When  you  buy  a  well  chosen 
industrial  hpnd  you  have  a  first 
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call  on  American  industry.  Be- 
fore the  stockholders  can  touch  a 
cent  of  profit,  your  interest  on 
your  bond  must  be  planned  for 
and  paid. 

Your  Liberty  Bonds  rest  on 
the  permanence  of  the  American 
Government.  Your  Industrial 
Bonds  rest  on  the  permanence  of 
American  industry. 

And  the  giant  strides  of  Amer- 
ican industry  cannot  be  halted. 


Tou  will  Jind  a  National  City 
Company  Correspondent  Office 
in  7j  of  the  leading  cities  of  the 
country. 

Each  of  these  offices  is  equipped 
to  render  unusual  service  to  in- 
vestors generally,  and  to  bond 
buyers  in  particular. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 


BONDS 

SHORT  TERM   NOTES 

ACCKPTANCES 
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First  Mort^a^e 

Serial  Pdyment  Gold  Bonds: 

Netting  Buyer 


Secured  by  metro- 
politan 3-story 
brick  and  tile 
apartment  struc- 
ture of  39  apart- 
ments, all  modern, 
Barr Court Aparfmenta,Attanta.ca.      locatcd  near  heart 

of  Atlanta  business  district. 

Denominations:  $100,  $500,  $1000.  Ma- 
turities: 2  to  lo  years.  Interest,  semi- 
annually. Interest  and  annual  repayment  of 
$3500  payable  to  Trustee  monthly  in  advance. 
Bonds  free  from  normal  Federal  Income  Tax 
up  to  4  %,  and  free  from  State  taxes  in  Georgia. 

Trustees:  G.  L.  Miller.  President  G.  L.  Miller  &  Co. 
and  Trust  Company  of  Georgia,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Property  valued  S125.000.  This  bond  is.sue  S5S. 000. 
Gross  estimated  incomeiS20,ooo — more  than  enough 
to  pay  interest  5  times  over. 

Atlanta.  Ga..  is  the  heart  of  the  developing  South. 
MILLER  SERVICE  is  of  established  prestige.  This 
structure  authorized  by  WAR  INDUSTRIES  BOARD. 
Washington,  D.  C,  under  license  No.  810.  All  bonds, 
under  MILLER  SERVICE  safeguards,  sold  on  "money 
back"  principle. 

Ask  for  booklet,  "MILLER  SERVICE— 
How  This  Protects  the  Bond-Buyer."  Also, 
illustrated  "Circular  No.  T58"  with  plat  of 
business  district  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  detailing 
the  e.xact  location  of  this  structure. 

Orderhonds  11070  a7td  pay  Tjith  January  dividends 

G.  L.  MILLER  &  COMPANY 
1019  Hurtz  Building.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Danforth  Farm  Mortgages 

represent  the  highest  type  of  investments.  They 
have  stood  the  test  of  wars  and  business  depres- 
sion since  1858—60  years,  and  always  worth  100%. 
Interest  paid  promptly  at  maturity. 

FARM  MORTGAGE  BONDS  in  $500.00  and 
$1,000.00  denominations.  For  further  informa- 
tion regarding  our  Farm  Loans  and  Bonds  write 
for  Booklet  and  Investors'  List  No.  50. 

AGDanforth£,Q) 


BANKERS 
WASHINGTON 


Founded  A.D.  1858 
ILLINOIS 


7f^  City,  6%-Farm — First  Mortgages.  Our  own 
It/  money  invested  in  all  mortgages  offered  inves- 
/f\  tors.  Our  farm  mortgages  are  made  only  on 
/  1/  Central  Texas,  black  waxy,  hog-vvallosv  lands. 
Not  more  than  50%  of  value  loaned — usually 
less.  Twenty  years  in  business.  Write  for  booklet,  "Safe 
Investments." 

R.  0.  CULP  &  ■COMPANY,  Bsfe 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

(Exempt  from  Federal  Income  Tax) 


The  best  securities  are  those  based 
upon  the  actual  and  increasing  pros- 
perity of  our  cities. 

Municipal  bonds  are  secured  by  law- 
enforced  taxes.  In  them  you  may  se- 
cure the  advantages  which  make  them 
legal  assets  for  savings  banks  and  in- 
surance companies  —  ready  market- 
ability,absolute  safety,  liberal  income 
-4j^to6% 

Issued  in  denominations  of  $100,  $500  and 
$1000.  Don't  sacrifice  your  Liberty  Bonds  — 
they  are  the  safest  security  in  the  world, 
and  always  have  a  ready  market.  Write  us 
about  Liberty  Bonds.  Send  for  booklet '  'The 
Premier  Investment."    Address  Dept.  L-1. 


William  R.fbmpton  (q. 

"Over  a  Quarter  Century 
in  this  Business" 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
ST.  LOUIS 
CINCINNATI 
PITTSBURGH 
NEW  ORLEANS 


EUROPE'S  DEBT  TO  US,  WITH  EN- 
SUING   CONDITIONS    INEXTRI- 
CABLY  INTERWOVEN 

In  the  opinion  of  Thomas  W.  Lamont, 
of  the  Morgan  banking-house  in  New 
York,  "the  first  great  outstanding  fact" 
in  the  financial  side  of  the  war's  outcome  is 
that  the  problems  confronting  all  nations 
"have  become  almost  inextricably  inter- 
woven." In  no  one  country  can  the  situ- 
ation be  studied  without  serious  reference 
to  the  world-situation  in  the  matter  of 
credit.  This  is  a  statement  that  applies  to 
America  emphatically,  and  "as  it  never 
did  before  the  war."  At  the  present  time 
there  are  owned  by  American  iuA^estors 
and  bankers  foreign-government  obliga- 
tions, "issued  since  the  war  began  and  as 
yet  unpaid,  of  approximately  .12,100,- 
000,000."  That  sum  represents  what 
these  obligations  now  are,  after  certain 
payments  have  been  made.  The  total  of 
loans  made  by  this  countrv  since  the  war 
began  is  .13,104,900,000,  of,  which  .IQIG,- 
800,000  have  been  paid.  Following  is  a 
list  Mr.  Lamont  gives  of  totals  of  all  issues 
to  foreign  countries: 

Great  Britain , .  $1,:!08,400,000 

France S4.i,000,0no 

Russia l()0,000.00n 

Italy 29,000,000 

Germany ...                                         4.5,000,000 

Switzerland ...                                     15,000,000 

Greece 7,000,000 

Sweden 5,000,000 

Norway 8,000,000 

China 5,000,000 

Canada 370,500,000 

Argentina '. 146,500,000 

Chile 6,000.000 

Bolivia -. . .  3,000,000 

Panama 3,000,000 

Uruguay 3,000,000 

Yucatan ■. 10,000,000 

Brazil 5,500,000 

Miscellaneous  estimates 130,000,000 


Total S3, 104,900,000 

Of  these  issues  there  have  matured  and 
been  paid  the  following: 


Great  Britain . 

France 

Russia 

Italy 

Germany.  .  .  . 
Switzerland.  . 

Norway 

Canada 

Argentina. . . . 


Total 


$456,400,000 

235,000,000 

35,000,000 

25,000,000 

20,000,000 

10,000,000 

3,000,000 

59,400,000 

■   73,000,000 

$916,800,000 


Mr.  Lamont  thinks  it  prol^able  that 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing  govermnent 
issues  there  are  in  the  hands  of  our  bankers 
and  investors  foreign  private  obligations 
to  the  extent  of  $500,000,000.  The  striking 
fact  about  these  figures  is  that  before  the 
war  America's  investments  in  foreign 
government  issues  "were  almost  negligi- 
ble." Her  total  purchases  of  Russian  and 
Japanese  issues  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  for  example,  were  only  about  $125,- 
000,000,  and  these  issues  were  almost  all 
resold  to  England  and  France.  The  total 
of  our  holdings  of  these  issues  just  men- 
tioned and  of  Argentines,  Mexicans,  and 
Canadians  (government,  provincial,  or- 
municipal  issues)  "probably  did  not  ex- 
ceed, at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  $500,- 
000,000."  Facts,  such  as  these,  show  that 
the  purchase  by  this  country  of  various 
Allied  and  neutral  foreign  government 
obligations,  to  the  extent  of  .$3,100,000,000, 
"constituted  for  Americans  a  radical  and 
profound  departure  from  their  previous 
ways."  Mr.  Lamont,  whose  review  was 
printed  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  said  further: 

"America  had  been  a  borrowing,  not 
a  lending,  nation.  It  was  not  an  easy 
task     to     bring    about     the    change    and 


to  effect  it  as  speedily  as  the  pressing 
financial  requirements  of  the  Allies  in 
America  made  necessary.  Every  sort  of 
obstacle  was  placed  in  the  path  of  those 
who  made  themselves  responsible  here  for 
raising  the  heavy  loans  which  were  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  by  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  their 
Allies.  The  German  propagandist,  clever, 
resourceful,  unscrupulous,  neither  slumbered 
nor  slept.  No  part  of  the  country  was  too 
insignificant  for  his  efforts,  no  method 
too  unimportant  for  his  hands.  But 
the  greatest  obstacle  of  aU  lay,  of  course, 
in  the  fact  that  America  as  a  whole,  during 
the  early  years  of  the  war,  did  not  real'ze 
that  the  fight  was  one  in  which  America 
Ai^as  as  vitally  interested  as  any  other 
country  and  that  sooner  or  later  we  were 
bound  to  get  into  the  fight. 

"When  once  America  understood  the 
situation,  and  she  had  taken  up  arms 
against  the  Central  Powers,  then  and 
thereafter  she  left  nothing  undone  in 
the  way  of  economic  and  material  achieve- 
ment, or  of  military  aid,  in  her  anxiety  to 
play  her  full  part  in  the  winning  of  the 
war.  It  may,  therefore,  be  not  inappro- 
priate to  point  out  that  in  the  last  eighteen 
months,  which  is  the  period  covering 
America's  participation  in  the  war,  the 
United  States  Government  has  loaned  to 
the  Allies  a  total  of  .$8,220,340,666,  made 
up  as  follows: 

Great  Britain $3,945,000,000 

France 2,445,000,000 

Italy 1,210.000,000 

Rus.«ia.                      325,000,000 

BeUium .  .            210, 120,000 

Greece 30,554,000 

Cuba 15,000,000 

Servia 12,000.000 

Roumania 6.666,606 

Liberia 5,000,000 

Czecho-Slovaks 7,000,000 

Total $8,220,340,666 

"Secretary  McAdoo  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  has  just  pointed  out  that  the 
total  of  these  loans  will  soon  reach  $8,- 
500,000,000.  And  he  has  asked  Congress 
for  authority  to  extend  these  loans,  even 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  up  to  a 
grand  total  (5f  $10,000,000,000.  This  figure 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  prompt  and 
adequate  financial  aid  which  America  has 
rendered  within  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

"Our  former  indebtedness  of  approxi- 
mately .14,000,000,000,  held  abroad,  has, 
as  we  figure  it,  been  liquidated  to  the  extent 
of  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  whole, 
leaving  outstanding  over  there,  in  American 
securities,  not  over  $1,000,000,000  to  offset 
the  total  of  at  least  $11,000,000,000  gross 
that  wiU  be  owing  to  America." 

Mr.  Lamont  then  took  up  the  question 
of  how  foreign  countries  were  going  to  repay 
their  debt  to  us,  an  answer  to  which  "de- 
pends in  great  measure  upon  what  dispo- 
sition may  finally  be  reached  at  the  Peace 
Conference  in  Paris,  and  upon  such  other 
arrangements  as  may  be  arrived  at  be- 
tween the  United  States  Treasury  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  treasuries  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  of  the  other  AUies." 
He  said  as  to  these  matters: 

"One  first  question  to  be  settled  is  as  to 
the  final  maturity  that  may  be  determined 
upon  for  the  British  and  French  obliga- 
tions now  running  'on  demand'  to  the 
United  States  Government.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  these  obligations  were  naturally 
put  upon  'demand'  because,  at  the  time 
they  were  incurred,  America's  allies  Avere 
not  in  a  position  to  ask  for  definite  dates 
of  maturity,  nor  did  the  United  States 
Treasury  desire  to  specify  such  dates. 

"Assuming,  if  we  may,  that  the  foreign 
government  obligations  held  by  the  Ihiited 
States  Government  are  put  in  form  as  to 
maturity  so  as  not  to  become  a  matter  of 
immediate  pressure,  t*he  question  yet 
remains  as  to  how  America  will  stand 
toward  any  new  loans  that  may  be  offered 


liea-0  from  abroad.  For  even  if  the  repay-  - 
nient  of  no  principal  were  immediatelj' 
required,  it  is  obvious  that,  with  the  heavy 
interest  payments  falling  due,  with  the  great 
purchase  of  food  and  materials  that  must 
apparently  continue  for  some  time  yet, 
and  with  "the  creation  of  our  own  merean- 
tije  marine  (making  it  unnecessary  for  us 
longer  to  pay  such  large  sums  for  ocean 
freights),  the  amounts  due  to  America  each 
year  for  some  time  to  come  will  be  heavy. 
Some  figure  such  a  sum  as  high  as  $1,500,- 
000,000  annuallj',  made  up,  as  I  say,  of 
net  merchandise  balan(;e,  interest  pay- 
ments, etc. 

"How,  then,  would  the  paynient  of  such 
a  sum  as  this  be  met  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  affairs?  As  an  answer  to  this.  1  look  to 
see  a  large  amount  of  American  capital 
constantly  reinvested  abroad.  From  a 
state  of  almost  utter  ignorance  as  to 
foreign  investments,  the  American  people 
are  rapidly  educating  themselves  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  importance  of  such  in- 
vestment in  the  opening  of  foreign  markets 
and  in  the  building  up  of  foreign  trade. 
We  are,  as  a  people,  beginning  to  realize 
that  Great  Britain's  wonderful  trade  was 
built  upon  the  credit  which  she  extended 
in  every  quarter  where  her  trade  went. 

"The  leading  issuing  houses  and  bank- 
ing institutions  throughout  America  are 
already  looking  forward  to  the  handling 
of  foreign  securities  on  a  scale  far  heavier 
than  ever  before.  Of  course,  such  houses 
have  for  some  years  past,  by  means  of  their 
participation  in  the  syndicates  which  have 
been  formed  to  float  British  and  French 
loans  here,  become  famiUar  with  the 
character  and  stabiUty  of  foreign  invfest- 
ments,  and  they  are  already  undertaking 
active  work  in  familiarizing  their  clients 
with  these  same  ideas. 

"Furthermore,  we  have,  as  I  have  al- 
ready indicated,  become,  in  almost  one 
leap,  a  nation  of  investors.  Prior  to  the 
time  America  came  into  the  war,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  this  country  who  regu- 
larly invested  in  securities  probably  did  not 
exceed  three  or  four  hundred  thousand. 
Through  the  educational  work  and  effort 
of  our  Liberty  Loan  campaigns,  it  is  now 
figured  that  possibly  fifteen  or  even 
twenty  miUion  (Mr.  Carter  Glass,  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  recently  put 
it  as  high  as  thirty  milUon)  persons  have 
formed  the  habit,  more  or  less  loosely  per- 
haps, of  saving  and  of  investing  their 
savings  in  securities.  This  will  mean  a 
great  well  of  funds  for  foreign  investment, 
if  and  when  these  investors  become  edu- 
cated to  the  advantage  of  such  investment. 

"In  the  soundest  circles  here,  a  deep 
feeling  prevails  that  it  is  urgently  necessary 
for  our  Government  to  withdraw  from  the 
money  market  and  from  the  loan  market 
at  the  earUest  practicable  moment.  We 
recognize  that,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  already  announced,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  continue  to  put  out  short- 
term  bills  for  the  next  few  months  to  a 
total  extent  of  perhaps  .$5,000,000,000  or 
even  higher;  funding  these  bills  next  spring 
into  one  final  Victory  Loan  of  approxi- 
mately the  amount  named.  After  that 
period,  however,  the  Government  here 
should  definitely  figure  to  meet  expendi- 
tures out  of  income.  So  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment stays  in  the  money  market  it 
will  be  impossible  for  us  to  begin  the 
deflation  process  which  is  so  necessary  if 
we  are  to  return  to  anything  like  a  normal 
situation  of  currency,  credit,  and  finance. 
I  believe  that  the  soundest  minds  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  in  entire  accord 
on  these  points. 

/'It  is  quite  apparent  that  America, 
with  her  material  resources  almost  un- 
touched, has  an  abundance  of  credit  avail- 
able for  the  next  few  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  is  lacking  in  the  machinery  of 
credit  which  Great  Britain  has  built  up  all 
over  the  world.  Why  should  not  some 
working  arrangement  be  definitely  entered 
mto,  whereunder  the  enormous  resources 
of  credit  which  America  has,  and  the  won- 
derful machinery  which  Groat  Britain  has, 
can  be  together  utilized  for  the  benefit  of 
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A  Four-fold  Service  to  Investors 

OUR  Bond  Department  centers  its  activities  upon  service  to  in- 
vestors. It  places  at  their  disposal  its  expert  knowledge  and  long 
experience  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  thousands  of  individuals 
and  institutions.  It  offers  exceptional  facilities  for  the  handling  of 
investment  business  through  our  offices  in  New  York,  our  corre- 
spondents in  various  cities,  and  our  Mail  Service  Division.  It  has 
at  all  times  a  large  list  of  carefully  selected  bonds  and  notes, 
adapted  to  varying  investment  requirements,  which  are  offered  with 
our  recommendation. 

y/  In  addition,  the  facilities  of  other  de- 

/  ;..(  partments    of  this    Company   will   be 

found  of  great  convenience  to  our 
customers. 

Our  Batikirig  Department  invites  check- 
ing accounts.  These  bear  interest  on 
daily  balances;  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
is  paid  on  deposits  subject  to  30  days' 
notice  of  withdrawal,  or  on  certificates 
of  deposit  issued  for  from  three  to 
six  months. 

Our  Trust  Department,  for  a  very 
moderate  charge,  will  hold  your  securi- 
ties in  a  custody  account,  collecting  and 
crediting  the  income,  and  attending  to 
all  details  of  routine  care ;  at  the  same 
time  the  securities  are  always  subject 
to  your  order. 

If  your  business  involves  transactions 
abroad,our  Foreign  Depart  men  t,thiovi^a 
the  Company's  offices  and  extensive 
connections  throughout  the  world,  is 
in  a  position  to  be  of  material  assistance 
to  you. 
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We  invite  you  to  consult  us  regarding  your  investments,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  explain  how  our  facilities  may  be  of  the  greatest  service. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


Fifth   Ave.   Office 
Fifth  Ave.  &  43rd  St. 

Madison  Ave.  Office 
Madison  Ave.  &  60th  St. 


140  Broadway 

London  Offices 
3a  Lombard  St.,  E.  C. 
5  Lr.  Grosvenor  PI.,  S.  W. 


Paris    Office 
Rue  des  Italiens,   I  &  3 

Tours    Office 
Rue    Etienne    Pallu,    7 


Capital  &  Surplus  $50,000,000  Resources  over  $700,000,000 


§SHORT.STORY  WRITING 
A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 
structure, and  writingof  the  Short-Story  taught  by 
Dr.  J.  Here  F.senn>eln,  for  years  Editor  of  Lipplnrott's. 
ISU-page  cataluyuefree.      Please  addreas 
TIIK  UOnE  COBKESPONDEME  SCHOOL 
Pt.  Eseoweiu    Dept.  71       '  ^  SprlDgtleld,  Oasi.; 


DECK  PAINT 


^r  porches,  floors  and  walls 

DRIES    HARD   OVERNIGHT 


Tlio  liulitcr  ■.h.uics  uiw  i\4  illiiit  result^whon 
used  to  briRhtcn  dark  stairways,  rooms  or 
pantries.  Always  looks  well.  If  you  don't 
know  who  s<»Ils  it  in  your  town,  write  us. 

THE  BILLINGS-CHAPIN  CO. 

Boston  Cleveland,  Ohio       New  York 


and  Decorations — U,  S.,  Service  and 

Allies,  in  Silk,  Bunting  and  Cotton, 

for  inside  or  outside.    Quick  service 

_  via  insured   parcel  post;    price-list 

mailed  the  MINUTE  your  request  arrives. 

SPECIAL— 4x5-ft.  "WELCOME  HOME"  Banners,  $3.00 

QUAKER  CITY  FLAG  CO.,  lOtli  ncir  Market,  Philadtlphia,  Pa. 

(Dealers — write  for  wholesale  prices) 


flags 


ECONOMY 

renewablel  U  S£S 

cut  annual  fate  maintenance  cost*  80% 
in  many  of  our  leading  industries. 

An  ini'xpcnsiv!' little  "DropOut"  Renewal 

I. ink  r»\storrs  a  blown  Economy  Fuse  to  its 

nriginiilctlicienry.  Krononiy Fuscsprotett 

» Irctrical  circuit."*  of  the  U.  S,  Navy  and 

trading   powder   and  munition.^  plants. 

<.)r<lrr  from  voiir  clfTirical  d<';ilor. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  A  MFO.  CO. 

Kinzie  and  Orleans  Sts.,Chicaeo,U.S.A. 

Solf  rttanufacturrrs  of"  A  KK  /.FSS" — 

the     \pn-Rrnntablf     hunr     ^cith    thf 

"  lOO^o  Gutirantefd  Indicator.'* 

Economy    Fuses   ore   also   mcd§   in 

Canada  al  Montreal 
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BuildYxirHomp 


/plQlQWaif- 


The  Arden — This  bunijukiw  is  built  at  a 
price  so  low  it  will  surely  surprise  you. 
With  newly  married  couples  it  is  a  prime 
favorite.  As  inviting  in  exterior  as  it  is 
comfortable  to  live  in. 

Size  30  X  36  ft. ,  Porch  30  x  8  ft. 


Floor  plan  shows  careful  utiliza- 
tion oi  space  for  convenience  of 
household.  Room  adjoining 
living- room  is  frequently  used  as  a 
'den.'  Note  arrangement  of  cel- 
lar stairs  and  rear  entrance. 
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If  you  are  planning  a  new  home  M 


If  you  are  planning  a  new  home 
these  suggestions  will  interest  you 

Building  a  new  home  is  a  matter  that  requires  careful 
thought  and  mature  judgment.  Many  times  it  means 
the  investment  of  a  life's  savings  accumulated  at  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  personal  pleasure  and  convenience. 
Therefore,  from  the  selection  of  the  plans  right  through 
to  the  final  decorations,  each  step  should  be  taken  with 
extreme  care.  And  the  most  important,  yet  ofttimes 
most  difficult  task,  is  in  first  selecting  the  home  that 
is  sure  to  meet  your  present  and  future  requirements. 

One  of  the  most  practical  plans,  if  you  are  considering  a 
home  of  moderate  cost,  say  between  ^1500  and  $10,000, 
is  to  secure  one  whose  convenience,  utility,  comfort 
and  economy  have  been  proved  out  by  the  experience 
of  hundreds  of  other  people.  Such  a  home,  you  might 
well  suppose,  would  cost  you  more  than  the  ordinary 
kind;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  cost  you  considerably  less. 

The  Successful  Way  of  Home  Building 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Lewis  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Bay  City,  has  been  designing  moderate- 
priced  homes,  and  furnishing  all  the  materials,  cut-to-fit, 
ready  for  assembling.  The  Company  in  1907  manu- 
factured the  very  first  ready-cut  houses,  and  ever  since 
has  been  constantly  improving  and  perfecting  its  meth- 
ods and  plans.  More  than  a  hundred  types  of  residences 
have  been  designed,  with  every  detail  carefully  planned 
for  convenience,  comfort,  appearance  and  economy. 
The  material  for  scores  of  each  type  of  these  houses 
has  been  shipped  all  over  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
so  that  today  literally  many  thousands  of  Lewis-built 
homes  testify  to  the  advantages  of  the  plan. 

For  these  homes  we  furnish  the  lumber  logged  from  our  own 
forests,  cut  in  our  own  saw-mills,  and  finished  in  our  own  finishing 
mills.  We  also  furnish  the  hardware,  windows,  nails,  paint,  stain, 
varnish,  etc.  Of  course,  complete  plans  are  supplied  with  every 
order,  showing  the  exact  location  of  every  piece  of  material 
entering  into  the  construction.  This  large-scale  production 
makes  possible  the  economy  of  the  Lewis  method. 

Individual  Attention  and  Counsel 

Like  these  thousands  of  owners  of  Lewis-built  honie.s,  you  too 
can  secure  a  home  exactly  suited  to  your  requirements.  You 
can  be  sure  in  advance  that  it  will  be  comfortable  to  live  in,  of 
attractive  appearance  inside  and  out.  You  can  learn  in  advance 
what  the  cost  will  be,  and  later  on  will  not  be  troubled  by  the 
burdensome  cost  of  unexpected  extras.  You  will  be  guaranteed 
the  best  of  material,  accurate  workmanship,  and  a  saving  of 
time,  trouble  and  expense. 

You  may  feel  perfectly  free  to  write  us  fully  on  this  subject  of 
your  new  home.  Your  needs  and  wants  will  receive  our  individ- 
ual attention.  We  will  advise  you  as  to  type  of  house,  choice 
of  material,  finish,  etc. 

The  Lewis  Book  of  Homes 

Our  1919  Book  of  Homes  contains  illustrations  of  a  hundred  beautiful 
homes  at  moderate  cost,  including  floor  plans  and  full  descriptions. 
Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  with  4c  in  stamps  to  defray  the 
actual  cost  of  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  this  book  by 
return  mail.  If  you  will  answer  the  questions  as  fully  as  you  can,  we 
will  send  you  a  letter  of  personal  advice  to  help  you  get  exactly  the 
sort  of  home  that  will  suit  you  best.  Address — Lewis  Manufacturing 
Company,  13  Bay  Ave.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
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The  Alameda  -  This  at- 
tractive 6-room  California 
bungalow  has  been  chosen 
by  many  couples  witli 
small  children — also  by 
elderly  people.  Spacious 
porch  and  overhanging 
eaves  make  it  especially 
comfortable    in    summer. 

Size  34  X  38  ft. 

Porcb  22  X  8  ft. 


Floor  plan  showiner  convenient 
arrangement  of  rooms,  ail  on 
one  floor,  yet  with  privacy  for 
bed-rooms.  Note  generous 
closet  space  and  good- 
sized  bath-room. 


The  Lancaster— Hut  s  pfenty  of  room 
and  comtort.  A  favorite  with  families  of 
6  to  8  people.     Individual  and  artistic  in 

appearance  with  every  prac- 
,  tical  arrangement  for  comfort 

and  convenience. 

Size  28x32  ft..  Porch 24x8  ft. 


Floor  plans  show^ 
generous  size  of  *' 
first-floor  rooms 
with  especially  conven- 
ient kitchen.   Note  alsospa- 
ciousand  well-lighted  bed-rooms. 


Quantity  Users  of  Lewis-Built  Homes 

Following  are  just  a  few  of  the  large  con- 
cerns that  have  testified  to  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  the  Lewis  method  by  buy- 
ing these  houses  in  quantities. 

United  States  Government 
Wright  Wire  Co. 
Bevis  Rock  Salt  Co, 
Cambria  Steel  Co. 
Uniofi  Colliers  Co. 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Iai  Belle  Iron   Works 
Middletown  Realty  Co. 
The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co, 
Consumers  Power  Co. 
Thompson- Starrett  Co. 
Waterburv  Homes  Corporation 

Manufacturers,  contractors,  real  estate 
companies  and  municipalities  planning  the 
erection  of  homes  for  employees  or  sub- 
division development,  will  receive  details  of 
this  special  Lewis  service  by  addressing 
Industrial  Housing  Dept.,  Lewis  Mfg.  Co. 
Bay  City.  Mich, 


n 


Lewis  Manufacturing  Co.,  13  Bay  Ave.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Please   send  catalog  of  Lewis-Built  Homes.      I   am  considering  a   home   to  cost  not   to  exceed 

$ complete.    My  lot  is x 


Which  direction  will  it  face?- 
How  many  in  family? 


Is  your  lot  on  a  corner  ?- 


Children- 


-  Adults- 


Is  your  preference  for  a  bungalow,  two-story,  one  and  one-half  story,  or  duplex  ?  - 


Write  your  Name  and  Address  clearly  in  the  margin  below- 


the  two  countries  and  of  the  world  situ- 
ation? To  bring  about  such  an  arrange- 
ment Avill  not  be  easy.  It  will  mean  on 
both  sides  the  relinquishment  of  a  good 
deal  that  we  should  naturally  cUng  to  with 
tenacity.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
long  run  some  such  aiTangement  as  I 
suggest  will  be  very  necessary  if  the  com- 
mercial affairs  of  the  world  are  to  be 
carried  on  with  ease  and  comfort,  and 
if  we  are  to  arrive  upon  a  basis,  as  we 
should,  where  instead  of  permitting  bitter 
rivalries  to  come  up  between  us,  Great 
Britain  and  America  estabUsh  the  principle 
that  the  future  trade  conquests  of  the 
world  are  to  be  won  together." 


SOME  MILLIONS  PUT  BACK  INTO 
SAVINGS-BANKS 

Since  the  war  ended,  as  appears  from 
New  York  Globe  interviews  with  sav- 
ings-bank managers,  millions  of  what  is 
known  as  "stocking  money,"  or  "cellar 
money,"  have  been  returned  to  those  banks 
after  having  been  withdrawn  from  them 
while  the  war  was  in  progress.  This  money, 
in  the  weeks  immediately  following  the 
armistice,  was  flowing  back  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  $100,000  a  day,  according 
to  one  bank  officer.  As  a  consequence, 
the  November  and  December  deposits 
of  the  principal  banks  were  the  largest 
for  those  months  in  many  years.  The 
aggregate  of  this  redeposited  money  was 
estimated  in  December  at  over  $5,000,000, 
most  of  which  had  been  withdrawn  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1917  by  foreign -born 
depositors  whose  faith  in  banks  had  been 
shaken  liy  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war.  This  shaking  of  their  faith 
was  due  also  to  knowledge  among  foreign- 
born  citizens  of  conditions  created  in  their 
native  countries  by  the  war.  Since 
November  11  the  deposits  in  one  of  these 
New  York  banks  increased  practically 
$1,000,000,  in  another  over  $700,000,  and 
in  a  thu'd  more  than  $500,000.  In  every 
bank  visited  "long  lines  of  waiting  people 
testified  to  the  swelling  deposit  accounts 
of  this  class  of  savings-banks."  Much  of 
the  money  taken  out  had  been  hoarded. 
When  a  depositor  withdraws  more  than 
$50  the  paying-teUer  encloses  the  monej'  in 
one  of  the  bank's  envelops  wdth  the 
amount  marked  on  it.  During  November 
and  December  these  same  packages  were 
returned,  the  sums  ranging  from  a  few 
hundred  to  one  and  two  thousand  dollars. 
Many  incidents  of  this  kind  were  observed 
by  officers  of  one  of  these  banks  which 
has  among  its  depositors  a  large  number 
of  East-Side  residents.  "It  is  a  case  of 
Phihp  drunk  and  Philip  sober,"  said  the 
president  of  this  bank  to  a  reporter. 
"Thoughtless  people  became  scared  when 
the  United  States  went  to  war.  Then  when 
the  armistice  was  signed  and  everybody 
was  celebrating  the  return  of  peace  the 
hidden  treasure  came  out  like  magic  and 
the  same  old  package  of  biUs  in  the  original 
envelops  came  back  to  us."  The  turn  in 
the  tide  became  noticeable  a  few  days 
before  the  armistice  was  officially  an- 
nounced as  signed.  Another  bank  presi- 
dent said:  ^ 

"On  July  1,  last,  the  bank's  total  de- 
posits were  $104,422,374,  and  during 
August,  September,  and  October  they 
dropt  off  somewhat.  Around  November 
1,  when  signs  of  peace  began  to  multiply, 
deposits  cUmbed  abruptly,  and  since 
that  date  have  been  literally  pouring  in. 
Total  deposits  now  stand  at  over  $105,- 
000,000.  The  number  of  depositors,  which 
stood  at  142,421  on  July  1,  has  also  in- 
creased proportionately.  The  end  of  the 
year  is  naturally  the  time  for  deposits  to 
rise,  but  this  year  the  increase  has  been 
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unusually  heavy,  in  spite  of  the  money 
put  into  Liberty  Loans  and  the  higher 
cost  of  living.  During  the  summer  the 
tendency  was  outward,  but  since  Novem- 
ber 1  the  tendency  has  been  strongly 
inward. 

"It  was  really  surprizing  how  rapidly 
money  began  to  flow  into  the  bank  after 
peace  was  declared.  In  our  bank  some  of 
this  money  represented  withdrawals  earlier 
in  the  year,  but  much  of  it  is  believed  to 
represent  newly  acquired  savings,  for  the 
people  have  benefited  enormously  from  the 
war.  It  speaks  well  for  the  people's  con- 
fidence in  the  future,  and  1  look  for  a 
continuation  of  the  movement,  which  was 
undoubtedly  accelerated  by  the  intensive 
campaigning  during  the  Liberty  Loan 
drives." 

This  president  further  said  that  the  big 
increase  in  depositors  was  "an  index  of 
the  wider  distribution  of  the  country's 
wealth."  The  high  wages  brought  about 
by  war-conditions  had  resulted  in  creating 
"a  new  army  of  savers."  All  signs  pointed 
to  a  continuation  of  prosperity  because  of 
the  world's  lack  of  both  raw  materials 
and  finished  products,  both  of  which 
America  was  in  splendid  shape  to  provide. 
In  1917  there  were  nearly  9,000,000  de- 
positors in  mutual  savings-banks  with 
balances  making  a  total  of  $4,422,489,384. 
In  addition,  there  were  2,431,958  deposi- 
tors in  stock  savings-banks  with  aggregate 
deposits  of  almost  a  billion.  Statistics 
for  1918  had  not  yet  been  compiled,  but 
bank  officials  were  of  opinion  that  deposits 
and  depositors  increased  in  that  year  over 
2.5  per  cent. 

NEW  FIGURES  FOR  THE  WORLD'S 
WAR-DEBT 

The  costs  of  the  war  l/o  the  chief  bellig- 
erents in  terms  of  debt,  and  exclusive  of 
taxes  that  have  been  paid  and  of  any  debt 
that  may  still  be  created  on  account  of  the 
war,  were  recently  tabulated  by  the 
Mechanics  and  Metals  Bank,  of  New  York, 
in  a  form  giving  also  the  prewar  debts  of 
the  belligerents  as  follows: 

Gross  Dehl 

Aug.  1,  1914  Jan.  1,  1919 

United  States $  1 ,000,000,000  $21 ,000,000,000 

Great  Britain 3,500,000,000  40,000,000,000 

France 6,500,000,000  30,000,000,000 

Uussia 4,600,000,000  27,000,000,000 

Italy 2,800,000,000  12,000,000,000 

Entente  Nations $18,400,000,000        $130,000,000,000 

German      Empire     and 

states $5,200,000,000 ^$40,000,000,000 

Austria-Hungary 3,700,000,000  24,000,000,000 

Teutonic  Nations $8,900,000,000         $64,000,000,000 

Gross  debt,  all $27,000,000,000        $194,000,000,000 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  World  notes 
that  the  immensity  of  this  debt  burden 
"will  be  better  understood  when  it  is 
stated  that  relatively  to  national  wealth 
Great  Britain's  debt  since  August,  1914, 
has  increased  from  4  to  44  percent,  and 
Germany's  from  6  to  50  per  cent.  Aus- 
tria-Hungary now  has  a  debt  equal  to  a 
'iP  per  cent,  mortgage  on  her  total  wealth, 
France  and  Russia  45  per  cent,  each,  the 
United  States  8  per  cent."  National 
debts  first  became  noticeable  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  when,  for  a  period  of 
about  twenty  years.  Great  Britain  in- 
curred a  debt  of  $4,475,000,000  of  her  na- 
tional wealth,  then  about  $12,500,000,000, 
which  was  a  debt  of  less  than  36  per  cent, 
of  the  national  wealth,  whereas  the  debt 
now  is  44  per  cent,  and  was  contracted  in 
about  four  years  of  war. 

WELL -TESTED  PREFERRED  STOCKS 

It  is  believed  by  a  writer  in  The  Financial 

World    that    investors     now    looking    for 

stocks  "involving  little  risk,  and  at  the 


Some  Player  Roll  Facts 


Q  R  S  Player  Rolls  possess  that  wonderful  something  called 
"human  interest."  They  are  not  mere  perforated  strips  of  paper 
but  a  true  record  of  all  phases  of  music,  needing  only  your  player 
piano  and  the  inclination  to  call  back  to  life  and  music  the  artistry 
they  hold. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  music  dealers  of  America  are  cheerfully  accepting 
a  smaller  profit  for  the  sake  of  selling  you  without  increase  in  price,  a 
player  roll  so  exceptionally  satisfactory  that  it  creates  new  interest  in 
both  player  piano  and  rolls  and  increases  business  in  both. 


Q  R  S  Word  Rolls 

The  words  of  the  song  are  printed 

on  the  roll  in 
such  a  way 
the  proper 
words  come 
'  into  sight  as 
the  music 
plays.  All 
the  late 
songs  and  a 
lot  of  old 
favorites  in 


the  QRSWord  Roll  lists. 

655    After  All $  .90 

511     Little  Birch  Canoe 85 

643     Lonesome.  That's  All 90 

750    Tell  Me 90 


Q  R  S  Story  Rolls 

Printed  right  on  the  Q  R  S  Story 

Roll  —  un- 
folding  as 
you  play,  is 
the  meaning 
of  the  music 
—  the  story 
the  compos- 
er is  trying 
to  tell.  These 
rolls  are  a 
short  cut  to 

a  musical  education. 

D7     Prelude $1.25 

D33  Narcissus 85 


QRS  Autograph  Rolls 

Each  QRS  Autograph  Player 
Roll,  signed 
by  the  artist 
who  played 
it,  will  give 
you  on  your 
player  piano 
a  human  re- 
production 
of  the  play- 
ing   of    the 

pianist  whose  signature   appears 
on  its  face. 

901818    Sextette  from  Lucia $1.00 

80737     An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine 75 

100597    Italian  Nights 75 


QRS  Mother  Goose  Rolls 

To  help  children  enjoy  music  and 
teach  them 
to  sing.  Sim- 
ple music 
written 
around  nurs- 
ery rhymes 
with  the 
words 
printed  o  n 
the  Q  R  S 
roll. 

306    Mother  Goose  Rhymes  No.  1 $1 .00 

313    Poor  Cock  Robin 1.00 


Asl^   Your  Dealer  for  Catalogue  and  Bulletins  of  QRS  Rolls 

THE  QRS  COMPANY 


Chicago 


New  York 


San  Francisco 
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"At  Last— a/?ea/ Job 
and  Real  Money! '^ 

"And  if  only  I'd  started  earlier,  I  could 
have  had  them  five  years  ago.  I  didn't 
realize  at  first  what  spare  time  study 
would  do  for  a  man.  Taking  up  that  I.  C.  S. 
course  marked  the  real  beginning  of  my 
success.  In  three  months  I  received  my 
first  promotion.  But  I  kept  right  on  study- 
ing and  I've  been  climbing  ever  since." 

Every  mail  brings  letters  from  some  of  the  two 
million  students  of  the  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools  telling'  of  advancements  and  in- 
creased salaries  won  through  spare  time  study. 
How  much  longer  are  you  going  to  wait  before 
taking  the  step  that  is  bound  to  bring  you  more 
money?  Isn't  it  better  to  start  noiv  than  to  wait 
five  years  and  then  realize  what  the  delay  has 
cost  you? 

One  hour  after  supper  each  night  spent  with  the 
1.  C.  S.  in  the  quiet  of  your  own  home  will  prepare 
you  for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work  you 
like  best. 

Yes,  it  will !  Put  it  up  to  us  to  prove  it.  Without 
cost,  without  obligation,  just  mark  and  mail  this 
coupon. 


Te«n  OUT  HERE 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4879B,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


Explain,  without  oblieating 
position,  or  In  the  subject,  h. 

BELEOXniOAL  ENGlNF.eit 
EI«otrls  LIgbtlntand  Uvi. 
Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Engineer 
Telephone  Work 
UECII4NICAL  ENUINEEIl 
Ueobanleat  Draftsman 
Uaoblne  Shop  Praotloe 
Toolmaker 
Gas  Engine  Operating 
CIVIL    ENGINEER 
SilFTeylng    and  Mapplne 
MINE  FOKEMANor  ENti'K 
STATIC  NAIIY  ENGINEEII 
^{arine  Engineer 
J  Ship  Draftsman 
I]  ARCHITECT 
I]  Contractor  and  Ilnlldor 
'2  Archltectnral  Draftsman 
^Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
l-l.TMlllNHANU  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
TeitlleOvergeerorSnpt. 
OIIEBIIBT 


me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the 

►  /'ore  which  I  mark  X. 
SALESMANSHIP 
^ADVERTISING 
3  Window  Trimmer 
nShow  Card  Writer 
nSign  Painter 
D Railroad  Trainman 
n  ILLUSTRATING 

□  Cartooning 

□  BOOKKEEPER 

□  Stenographer  and  Typist" 

BCert.  Pub.  Accountant 
TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

□  Railway  Accountant 

□  Commercial  La'W 

□  GOOD  ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Oommon  Seliool  Sobjeotd 
Mathematics 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 
AUTOMOllII.E  OrEniTINO 
Ante  Uepalrine 
Navigation       IDSponish 
iOillCUl.TUKE  InPrencIl 
!■  onltry  Kalalni;  Ipitallan 


Name 

Present 
Occupation_ 

Street 

Bnd  No 


City- 


_Stnte. 


Mead's  Factory  to  Rider 

Rales  Plan  Saves  you  SIO  to  $20  on  all 
latest  war  approved  Ranger  models. 
30  Days  Free  Trial  and  Free  Delivery. 
1*1  n  p*  Parts,  Repairs  at  half  usual  prices. 
llnLODon't  buy  luitU  you  get  our  Big 
Free  Catalog  describinf  ail  the  wonJerful  new 
offers,  liberal  terms  and  low  prices.  Write  a  postal  now. 

eviic- An  CYCLE  COMPANY 

IwlCa^i^L^    Department  L-172        CHICAGO 


PnnltrvRnnlr  *-»*<>**  •'«'  best  yet:    I44 

rUUHrj'  DUUH  pages.  215  teauOful  pictures, 
hatching,  rearing,  feeding  and  disease  information. 
Describes  busy  Poultry  Faim  bandling  53  pure-bred 
varieties  and  BABY   CHICKS.     Tells  how  to  choose 

fuwls,  eggs,  incubators,  sprouters.  Mailed  for  10  cents. 

Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box    65,    Clarlnda,lowa 

TYPEWRITERS 

ALL  MAKES.       SAVE  $25  to  $SO 

on    rebuilt     by     the     well-known     "Young     Process." 
S')Id    for    low    cash— installment     or   rented.      Rental 
applies  on  purchase   price.     Write   for  full  details  and 
ij'uarantee.     Free  trial. 
YOUNG    TYPEWRITER    CO..   Dept.   809,  CHICAGO 

CHEAPEST  WAY  TO  GO 

is  on  a  bicycle  —  a  dozen  miles  for 
a  cent.  That's  why  in  Europe  one  in 
every  six  persons  rides  a  bicycle.  All 
armies  use  them  by  thousands.  It  is  the 
workman's  8  treet  car,  with  the  cost 
of  the  rides  saved.  A  complete  out- 
door gymna.siutu  that  keeps  you 
fit  in  rtind  and  muscle. 


25,  1919 

same  time  affording  a  liberal  yield,  a  factor 
which  in  periods  like  the  present,  when 
incomes  are  being;  strained  by  the  high 
(^ost  of  living,  is  of  no  little  importance," 
may  find  them  among  preferred  issues, 
many  of  which  are  now  listed  on  the  New 
Vorlv  Stock  Exchange.  He  gives  a  list  of 
such,  with  their  average  earnings  in  the  last 
five  years — that  is,  the  arnount  applicable 
to  the  preferred  issues,  the  earnings  per 
share  last  year,  the  number  of  years  theso 
stocks  have  paid  their  full  dividend,  and  the 
current  price  and  yield: 

Years  P.  C.  Average  Cur-  Yidd 
Div.  Earned  P.  C.  rent  P.  C. 
Paid      19 IS       0  Yrs.      Price 

.\m.  .\gri.  Chem.  6% c.pfd.  20  20.08  14.81  97,4  6.20 

Am.  Beet  Sug.6%  Don-cum.  20  62.70  49.19  86  7.0.5 

.i m.  Can.  7%  cum.  pfd. .  . .  6  28.8  lfi.92  98  7.14 

.\m.rar  &  Fd.7%non-eum.  20  37.6  19.2  113  6.14 

Am.  CcttonOil6%pfd....  26  19.8  13.37  88  6.82 

Am.Smelt.&Ref.7%  cum.. .  20  37.00  28.98  105^  6.66 

Am.Sug.  Rpf.  7^:;,  cum.  Did.  27  18.2  13.46  114  6.20 

.-^m.  Tobaccc  6%  cum.  pfd.  13  2.5  2,5  23.65  103  5.82 

Am.  Woolen  7%  cum.  pfd.  20  17.11  9.79  95  7.37 

Barrett  Co.  7%  cum.  pfd...  8  50.00  .53  00  110  6.36 

Bethlehem  St.7';c  non-cum.  4  168.16  130.5  88  8  00 

Brown  Shoe  7%  cum.  pfd. .  6  46.35  24.56  97  7.22 

CluettPeabodv7%ciim.pfd.  6  36.15  29,12  103  6.82 

Deere&Co.  7%cum.  pfd...  7  14.1  9  82  95  7.35 

Easfn  Kodak  6%  cum.pfd.  17  235.00  236.00  100  5.68 

Goodrich(B.F.)7%cum.pfd.  6  39.8  29  08  102  6.86 

GoodyearT.&R.7%lst  pfd.  20  .58.00  53.00  102  6.86 

GoodyearT.&R.8%2dpfd.    Note  47.2  35,6  101  7.92 

Kroske(S.S.)7%cura.  pfd..  6  93,05  72  67  103  6.80 

Lii^Kett  &  Mvers  7%  cum. .  7  32  7  40,15  109  6.42 

Loose-Wiles  615.7%  c.  p....  6  30,6  14,9  93  7.52 

Lorillard(P.)7%cum.pfd..  7  52.4  37  8  108  6.48 

McCrory  Stores  7%  pfd. . .  4  26.3  28.7  82  8.54 

National  Biscuit  7%  pfd...  20  18,64  18  57  116  6,00 

Nat.Enam.&Rtmp.7%  cum.  20  49,7  19,7  92  7.85 

Nat.  Lead  7%  pfd 27  20,1  12.72  108  b.48 

Pierce-Arrow8%cum.  pfd.  .  2  36,00     102  7.84 

Proctor  &  Gamble  8%  pfd.  28  314  00  233  00  155  5.16 

Sears-Roebuck  7%  cum.. .  .  12  176  5  1.50.7  116  6.03 

Studebaker  Co.  7%  pfd.. .  .  7  31,9  49.50  82  7.82 

Tobacco  Prod.  7%  pfd 5  27,00  16.03  103  6.80 

Uuderwood  Typew.7%  cum.     8  56,00  37,49  115  6.09 

United  Cigar  Stores  7%....  6  63,00  55.6  104  6.73 

U.  S.  Ind.  Alcohol  7% 12  116,00  58  1  96  7.37 

U.  S.  Rubber  8%  pfd 26  25.00  16  5  109  6.36 

U.  S.  Steel  7%  cum.  pfd... .  17  62.00  37.54  114  6.25 

Va.-Car.Chem.8%cu.pfd*..  18  23,00  17.17  110  7.15 

Woolworth7%oum.pfd...  7  74,00  57.2  115  6.08 

'Omitted  for  short  period  after  war  broke  out  in  1914. 


Reverse  Action  Needed. — iVIerle  Sidener, 
local  advertising  man,  recently  returned 
from  a  Western  trip  in  which  he  visited 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  He  was  imprest 
with  the  boosting  of  the  Los  Angeles 
citizens  and  said  he  learned  that  an  Oregon 
colonel  from  Portland  Was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  banquet  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
usual  after-dinner  speeches  were  made, 
all  boosting  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  but 
each  speaker  regretted  that  Los  Angeles 
had  not  been  founded  on  the  coast.  The 
speakers  all  said  that  had  the  city  been  on 
the  coast  instead  of  ten  miles  or  so  from 
it,  the  city  would  be  the  garden-spot  of 
the  world.  The  visiting  colonel  was  called 
on  to  speak  and  said: 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  imprest  with  your 
city  as  much  as  you  are  and  believe  that  I 
can  suggest  a  way  in  which  you  can  ac- 
complish your  wish." 

All  of  the  citizens  present  leaned  for- 
ward eagerly,  for  this  was  no  doubt  the 
solution  they  had  long  been  waiting  for. 
The  colonel  continued: 

"  This  is  what  you  should  do.  Obtain 
a  large  pipe,  run  it  from  the  center  of  your 
city  into  the  ocean,  and,  if  you  can  suck  as 
hard  as  you  can  blow,  the  ocean  will  soon 
be  in  your  city." — Indianapolis  News. 


No  Occasion  for  Trouble. — "  John,"  she 
said,  nudging  her  husband  as  they  sat  in  a 
half -filled  street-car,  "  I  believe  that  man 
over  there  is  trying  to  flirt  with  me." 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  go  over  and  punch 
his  head?  " 

"  Mercy,  no  !  I  wouldn't  have  you  do 
anything  for  the  world.  T  just  wanted 
you  to  know  that  there's  somebody  in  the 
world  who  thinks  I'm  worth  noticing." — 
Daijloii  News. 


lender  gums— a  warning 


THE  mm 


BRUSH  YOUR  TEETH  I 
WITH  IT 

FORMULA  Of  ..   .: 
NEW   yORK    CIT" 

SPECIALIST  »M 

DISEASES  Of  m.  wm^ 

PREPARED  FOR  •>«£ 
PBESCRIPTION  OF.T^ 

I  DENTAL  PftOFESSap 


VOR 
THE 

GUMS 


COAST  defense 
protects  the  life 
of  a  nation, 
gum  defense  the  life 
of  a  tooth.  On  the 
gum  line  danger 
lies.  If  it  shrinks 
through  Pyorrhea 
(Mggs'  Disease) 
decay  strikes  into 
the  heart  of  the 
tooth. 

Beware  of  gum 
tenderness    that 
\A/arns  of  Pyorrheai, 
Four    out    of    five 
people    over    forty 
have  PyojVhea — 
many  under  forty  also. 
Loosening     teeih     indi- 
cate Pyorrhea.     Bleed- 
ing   gums.     too.        Re- 
member—  these     in- 
flamed,  bleeding   gums 
act  as  so  many  door- 
ways   for    disease 
germs  to  enter  ihe 
system  maybe   causing 
other  ailments. 

Forhan's  positively 
prevents  Pyorrhea,  if 
used  in  time  and  used 
consistently.  As  i 
hardens  the  gums 
the  teeth  become 
firmer. 

Brush  your  teeth 
with  Forhan's.  It 
cleans  the  teeth  sci- 
entifically —  keeps 
them  white  and  free 
from  tartar. 

If  gum -shrinkage 
has  already  set  in. 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  den- 
tist immediately  for 
special  treatment. 

30c  and  60c  tubes 
j  All  Druggists 

FORHAN  CO. 

\il006thAve..y.Y. 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority    quickly 
plaiu  to  the  man  or  womau  whu  invebtiyates. 


becomes 


SEND  Tills  Bungalow  Books 

Plan  Future  Homes  Now 

With  Economy  Plans 

of  California  Homes 

— ni)tt"(i    for   comfort,   beauty    and 
adaptability  to  any  climate. 

"Representative  Cal.  Homes" 

53  plans.  $25lMi  to  $7U00,  tiOc 

"West  Coast  Bungalows" 

72  plans.  $1200  to  $2500,  60c 

"Little  Bungalows" 

40  plans,    $500  to  $2000,    40c- 

SPECIAL    $1.50    OFFER.       Send     SI. 60    for   all    3   Cncr 
books  and  get  book  of  76  special  plans,  also  Garage  plans    y  l\l!fl!i 
Money  bach  if  not  satisfied. 

E.  W.  STILLWELl  &  CO.,  Architects,  719  Heiuie  Building,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


Base  andFlooi 
one  continuous 
piece 


Lj  Put  On  Like  Plaster — Wears  Like  Iron 

■  ]  It  is  a  composition  material,  easily  applied  In  plastic  form 
t' '  over  old  or  new  wood,  iron,  concrete  or  other  solid  fpunt^a- 
;J  tion— Laid  3-8  to  1-2  in.  thick—Does  not  crack,  peel  or  come 
1%    loose  from  foundation . 

It  presents  a  continuous,  fine  grained,  smooth,  non-sljr- 
pery  surface,  practically  a  seamless  tile— No  craclc.  crevice 
or  joint  for  the  accumulation  of  grease,  dirt  or  moisture— N 
noiseless  and  does  not  fatigue. 

The  Best  Floor 

for  Kitchen,  Pantry,  Bath  Room,  Laundry,  Porch^  Garajre. 
Restaurant.  Theater,  Hotel.  Factory.  Office  Buildmgr  Rail 
road    Station     Hospital— all   places  where   a  beautiful,    sub 

stantial  and  foot-easy  floor  is  desired. 

Your  choice  of  several  practical  colors.  Full  informatii->n 
and  sample  FREE  on  request. 

IMPERIAL    FLOOR    COMPANY 

1005  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  New  York 

On  the  Market  lo  years 

Um' — "^TTTT— —•  --jci'/r r :: 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  coluipn,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  cturent 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"H.  W.  P.,"  Clinton,  Ky. — "Please  frivc  the 
meaning  of  the  word  sivack .  It  is  in  the  sijeUer  used 
here;  but  there  is  no  such  word  in  the .  Inter- 
national Dictionary." 

The  following  are  the  meanings  of  the  word 
swack:  Verb;  (1)  "(Scot.)  To  drink  greedily." 
(2)  "  (Prov.  Eng.  or  Scot.)  1.  To  strike  \'iolently; 
thrash.  2.  To  scatter  about.  3.  To  fall  with 
force."  (3)  Adverb;  "  1.  Violently;  heavily." 
(4)  Adjective:  "(Scot.)  1.  Clever;  active;  nimble. 
2.  Abundant;  moist.  3.  Limber;  jjliant.  4. 
Weak;  fragile."  (5)  Noun;  "1.  A  strong  or 
sudden  wind;  a  rush  of  air.  2.  A  hard  blow  or 
the  sound  it  makes;  a  violent  fall." 

"C.  B.,"  Atlanta,  Ga. — The  Chief  of  the  Staff 
of  the  War  Department  is  General  Peyton  C. 
March.  He,  Tasker  H.  BUss,  and  John  J. 
Pershing  are  the  only  full  Generals  in  the  United 
States  Army. 

"F.  W.,"  Newark,  O. — "Please  give  me  the 
difference  of  meaning  between  '  one  or  more ' 
and  'more  than  one.'" 

The  phrase  "one  or  more"  connotes  the  pres- 
ence of  one,  and  the  possibility  of  there  being 
more  tiian  one  present;  "more  than  one"  de- 
flnitely  indicates  the  presence  of  a  plural  number. 

"H.  H.,"  Evansville,  Ind. — "Does  the  word 
'electrocute'  apply  to  any  one  who  is  killed  by 
electricity,  or  just  to  criminals  who  are  put  to 
death  in  an  'electric  chair'?" 

Electricute  is  defined  as;  "To  inflict  a  death 
penalty  by  means  of  electricity  ;>  also,  by  recent 
extension,  to  kill  in  any  way  by  electricity  (not 
lightning) ;  as,  the  lineman  was  elcctriculed  by 
grasping  a  live  wire." 

"A.  McD.,"  Denver,  Col. — "Kindly  tell  me 
liow  the  negro  dialect  originated.  The  negroes 
of  Denver,  mostly  of  Colorado  birth,  speak  the 
Enghsh  language  as  clearly  as  do  the  Western 
white  people.  The  only  negro  dialect,  that  I  ever 
hear,  is  spoken  by  the  many  thousand  wliites 
from  the   Gulf  States   who   visit  Colorado   each 

Slimmer." 

The  so-called  "negro  dialect"  of  the  Gulf 
States  is  probably  due  to  climatic  conditions. 

"S.  M.  B.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Please  state 
whether  the  word  spoilt  is  a  form  of  the  verb 
spoil,  and  if  it  is  a  correct  form,  set  an  example 
by  an  illustration.  Also,  kindly  conjugate  the 
word." 

Spoilt  is  a  variant  form  of  spoiled,  the  imperfect 
tense  and  past  participle  of  the  verb  spoil.  Ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  the  word  are:  "A  spoilt 
child";  "He  spoilt  the  goods." 

"V.  B.,"  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. — "Is  the  word 
inspired  used  properly  in  the  following:  'Inspired 
dust  not  only  does  damage  by  way  of  the  re- 
spiratory tract,  but  through  the  stomach  as 
weir?" 

Inspire  means  "to  breathe  into  the  lungs; 
inhale."  The  word  is,  therefore,  used  properly 
in  the  sentence  which  you  give;  but  inhale  is  a 
less  ambiguous  term. 

"A.  L.,"  Hoyt,  Kan. — "When  have  we  had  a 
year  with  fifty-three  Sundays  previous  to  1916?" 

Whenever  New  Year's  day  falls  on  a  Sunday 
there  are  fifty-three  Simdays  in  the  year. 

"M.  R.,"  El  Segundo,  Cal.— "What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  rfiference  to  'the  swan  song'?" 

.\ccording  to  Pliny  ("Natural  History,"  x, 
23)  "Swans,  a  little  before  their  deaths,  sing  most 
sweetly";  and  it  is  from  this  that  the  "swan- 
song"  has  acquired  a  figurative  use — the  last 
work  of  a  poet  or  musician,  composed  shortly 
before  his  dftitli.  To  the  English  people  of 
Tennyson's  declining  days  "Crossing  the  Bar" 
was  that  poet's  swan-song,  even  as  the  music 
of  "Oberon"  was  the  swan-song  of  Karl  von 
Weber. 

"A.  L.  W.,"  Prestonsburg,  Ky. — "Is  the  word 
suite  ever,  under  any  circumstances,  pronounced 

Slit?" 

The  correct  pronunciation  of  "suite"  is  swit — 
t  as  in  police. 

"A.  R.  B.,"  Greenville,  Cal. — "Please  explain 
the  derivation  of  the  expression  scolt-frev." 

The  word  scot  in  old  English  law  meant  a  tax 


Kings  County  Court  House,  Seattle,  Washington, 
equipped  with  ON  LI  WON  HYGIENE. 


OT  only  is  ONLIWON  HYGIENE  to 
be  found  in  Government  Buildings,  Plants  and 
Manufacturing  Industries  that  are  serving  the 
United  States,  but  in  State,  County  and  City 
Buildings  as  well. 

The  National  choice  appears  to  be — 


©NLIWON 


REGISTERED  U    S   PATENT   OmCE 

HYGIENE 

ONLIWON  HYGIENE  is  the  combination  of  an 
interfolded  package  of  high  grade  but  moderate 
priced  toilet  paper  and  a  handsome  nickeled  cabinet 
that  protects  each  slieet  from  dust  and  germ?, 
serves  just  two  sheets  at  a  time,  prevents  waslie  and 
littered  floors  and  is  thoroughly  efficient  and 
sanitary. 

ONLIWON  toilet  paper  is  excellent  quality;  is  not  expensive;  is  cut  and 
folded  by  machinery  into  packages  of  looo  full  sized  sheets  that  reach  you 
untouched  and  uncontaminated,  ready  for  insertion  in  the  protecting  cabinet. 

ONLIWON  Cabinets  are  handsome  fixtures,  very  easy  to  install,  simple  to 
operate.  They  are  very  durable — -use  cannot  injure  them  and  there  are  no 
sharp  corners  to  catch  or  tear  your  clothing,  The  indicating  arrow  on  the 
front  tells  you  when  it  is  time  to  refill. 

SPECIAL  OFFER    FOR    YOUR  HOME 

Send  us  your  dealer's  name  and  S2.25  and  we  will  ship  you  prepaid,  toany  point 
in  the  U.  S. ,  the  nickel  plated  ONLIWON  Cabinet  and  eight  looo-sheet  pack- 
ages of  ONLIWON  toilet  paper,  or  sixteen  lOOO-sheet  packages  and  the  cabinet 
for  I4.00.    Regular  price  of  cabinet,  $1.00. 

Your  dealer  will  furnish  additional  paper  at  the  regular  price;  eight  1000-sheet 
packages,  Si. 75;  sixteen  1000-sheet  packages,  I3. 50. 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.,      1279  Broadway,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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For  the   most  delicious  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  merely 
put  soluble  powder  in  cup.  add  hot  water  and  serve. 

Made  in  a  second — No  Waste — No  Grounds 
or  Leaves  —  No  Boiling  or 
Cooking  —  No    Pots  to  clean. 

Send  Hcaler'9  name  unci  35c.  (fordirn  45c.) 
for  coffee  or  tea.  Dealers  supplied  direct  Of 
by    any  jobljer.     Jobbers— Write  Us. 


kUiSTCflflEP 


Until  recently  all 
Faust  Instant  Coffee 
(known  "overthere" 
as  U.  S.  Trench  Coffee) 
washeing  shipped  to 
our  soldiers.        <-^ 
V/cfori/noiuen-  ^^ 
ahles  us  to  again 
supply  the  public,    ^ 


IS  A  "DIFFERENT"  SEASONING. 
You  use  it  instead  of  pi-ppcr,  Bpices,  etc.  It'fl 
a  combination  of  all  of  them,  except  salt.  Kor 
salad  dressinKS,  meats,  jrravies.  Btews,  soup?, 
there's  nothinK  quite  so  Rood.  Sold  by  most 
dealers  in  1,")C.,  25c.  and  1-lb.  cans.  If  your 
de.iler  hasn't  it,  send  ZOc.  for  2-oz.  can  and 
Recipe  Pamphlet  prepared  by  Henry  Diclz,  fam- 
ous chef  of  historic  Faust  Cafe  and  lievo  Mill. 
Dealers — Aik  Your  Jobber.      Jobbers— Write  U». 

C.     F.     BLANKE    TEA     &     COFFEE     COMPANY,     Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 
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or  assessment;   scot-free,   therefore,   means   "im- 
taxed;   hence,  imharmed,  impunished." 

"O.  C,"  Toronto,  Can. — The  Swan  of  Cambrai 
was  Ftoelon,  archbishop  of  Cambrai,  born  in 
1651  and  died  in  1715.  Of  him  "The  Cathohc 
Encyclopedia"  says:  "  With  him  disappeared  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  French 
episcopate,  certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive 
men  of  his  age — one  of  the  most  attractive,  bril- 
liant, and  puzzUng  figures  that  the  CathoUc 
Church  has  ever  produced."  (Volume  vi,  p.  38, 
col.  2.) 

"A.  S.  C,"  Ogden,  Utah.— " Kindly  tell  me 
the  correct  way  to  spell  the  name  of  that  famous 
Roman  poet  Virgil,  or  is  it  Vergil?" 

The  New  Standard  Dictionary  prefers  the 
form  "Vergil,"  which,  according  to  Dr.  Smith's 
"  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography 
and  Mythology"  (vol.  iii,  p.  1262),  "appears  to 
be  the  more  correct  orthography." 

"W.  T.  H.,"  Napa.  Cal. — "Kindly  give  the 
correct  prontmciation  of  the  proper  name  Elihu, 
and  also  of  the  opera  Manon  Lescaut." 

Elihii  is  pronoitnced  i-lai'hiti — i  as  in  habit, 
ai  as  in  aisle,  iu  as  cu  in  feud;  or  el'i-hiu — e  as  in 
get,  i  as  iu  habit,  iu  as  eu  in  feud.  Manon  Lescaut 
is  pronounced  ma"non'  les"ko' — a  as  in  artistic,  o 
as  in  not,  final  n  with  a  nasal  sound,  e  as  in  gel, 
o  as  in  go. 

"J.  T.  F.,"  Newark,  N.  J. — "'C  claims  that 
the  word  stenographer  is  separated  as  follows: 
sicn-og-ra-pher,  while  'F'  claims  that  it  is  sep- 
arated as  follows:  slen-o-graph-cr.  'F'  gives  as 
his  reason  that  the  root  '  graph '  can  not  be  sep- 
arated.    Which  is  correct?" 

The  proper  syllabification  is  ste-nog-ra-pher — 
the  division  is  phonetic,  not  etymological. 

"M.  J.  L.,  Houston,  Tex. — "Please  give  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  manicurist." 

Manicurist  is  pronounced  man'i-kiur"isl — a 
as  in  fat,  i  as  in  habit,  iu  as  eu  in  feud,  i  as  in  hit. 

"W.  B.,"  Wooster,  O. — "What  are  the  follow- 
ing abbreviations  of — /.  C.  S.  and  R.  A.  M.  C.f 

"Indian  Civil  Service"  and  "Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps." 

"T.  N.  B.,"  Weston,  W.  Va. — "Is  there  any 


difference  in  the  spelling  of  words  in  the  EngUsh 
language  in  England  and  in  the  United  States?" 

There  are  certain  differences  in  spelling  in 
England  and  the  United  States.  The  New 
Standard  Dictionary  gives  preference  to  the 
American  form,  but  also  records  the  EngUsh 
variant.  For  example,  on  p.  1178,  col.  1,  it 
reads:  "honour,  honourable,  etc.  Honor,  etc.: 
the  usual  spelling  in  England."  The  chief  dif- 
ferences in  the  two  countries  are:  (1)  The  English 
use  M  in  words  ending  in  -or;  (2)  they  double  the 
consonant  in  such  words  as  "  travel (l)ing," 
"  worship  (p)ed";  (3)  they  add  -ue  to  such  words 
as  catalog,"  "prolog,"  etc.;  (4)  they  frequently 
use  -ise  while  in  the  United  States  -ize  is  more 
common. 

"  G.  W.  D.,"  Baltimore,  Md. — "Is  it  better  to 
say,  'Buy  a  can  of  shrimps.'  'or  'Buy  a  can  of 
shrimp"!  It  occurs  to  us  that  shrimp  is  better, 
for  the  same  reason  that  we  speak  of  lobster 
rather  than  lobsters." 

As  the  contents  of  a  can  may  be  several  hundred 
shrimps,  the  plural  should  be  used.  A  lobster 
is,  however,  a  crustacean  large  enough  to  fill  a 
can,  hence  the  singular  is  correct. 

"S.  W.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "  (1)  Can  the  word 
investiture  ever  be  used  in  other  than  the  ec- 
clesiastical sense?  (2)  In  speaking  of  'rest  of  the 
cast,'  would  it  be  just  as  proper  to  say  'balance 
of  the  cast'?" 

(1)  Besides  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  the  follow- 
ing three  definitions  of  investiture  are  given:  (a) 
"The  act  or  ceremony  of  investing,  as  with  the 
robes  or  other  symbols  of  office,  rank,  or  authority. ' ' 
(b)  "  Feudal  Law.  The  delivery  of  the  possession 
of  lands  in  the  presence  of  witnesses."  (c)  "That 
which  invests  or  clothes:  used  figuratively." 
(2)  "Balance"  is  not  the  correct  word  to  use. 
It  is  colloquial  and  inelegant  when  employed 
to  mean  remainder. 

"Balance,  in  the  sense  of  rest,  remainder, 
residue,  remnant,  is  an  abomination,"  said 
Richard  Grant  Wliite.  Not  only  is  it  this,  it  is 
a  much-abused  word  in  addition.  As  an  ac- 
countant's term,  the  balance  is  that  which  must 
be  added  to  the  less  or  subtracted  from  the  greater 
of  two  amounts,  as  receipts  and  expenses,  to 
make  them  equal,  so  as  to  "balance"  the  account; 


it  does  not  properly  denote  what  is  left  of  any- 
thing after  a  part  has  been  taken  away;  that  is 
the  remainder.  "The  balance  of  one's  dinner" 
and  "the  balance  of  the  evening"  are  at  best 
objectionable  colloquialisms.  Say  "  the  remain- 
der of  the  cast"  or  "  the  rest  of  the  cast." 

"C.  O.  M.,"  Cambridge,  Mass. — "Swank" 
is  bombastic  behavior  or  talk  accompanied  by 
ostentatiousness  of  manner.  A  "swanker"  is  a 
pretentious  person  who  strives  to  impress  others 
that  he  is  superior  to  others,  or  something  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  really  is.  The  word  "  swank  " 
is  not  a  modem  term;  it  dates  back  to  the  early 
years  of  the  last  century  and  has  been  fotmd  in 
Thomas  Batchelor's  "Orthoepical  Analysis  of 
the  EngUsh  Language,"  as  occurring  in  Bed- 
forshire  dialect.  The  book  was  pubUshed  in 
London  in  1809. 

"R.  B.  C,"  Wliitman,  Mass. — "What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  sarafan,  which  occurs  in 
the  following  Une  from  a  Russian  folk  song — 
'Mother,  dear,  why  dost  thou  sew  the  scarlet 
sarafan.' '  " 

Sarafan  is  a  sleeveless  mantle  worn  by  Russian 
peasant  women. 

"J.  M.  W.,"  Milwaukee,  Ore.— "  (1)  In  En- 
gland what  constitutes  the  difference  between 
'college'  and  'university'?  (2)  In  using  the  past 
tense  of  the  verb  oversee,  is  it  ever  permissible  to 
say  'He  overseed  the  work'?" 

(1)  The  word  college  has  in  England  two 
principal  meanings:  (a)  A  pubUc  school,  such 
as  Eton  or  Harrow;  (b)  an  institution  forming 
part  of  a  university,  such  as  BaUiol  College, 
Oxford.  A  university  is  sometimes  an  aggre- 
gation of  colleges,  but  in  every  case  it  has  the 
power  of  conferring  degrees,  which  a  coUege  has 
not.  (2)  No.  The  verb  "see"  is  an  irregular 
verb  of  which  the  past  tense  is  "saw."  The 
word  oversee  is  a  compound  formed  of  over  + 
see,  hence  the  correct  form  is  oversaw. 

"S.  T.  H.,"  Kirksville,  Mo. — "What  is  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  Paret.  the  hero  of 
ChurchUl's  novel  'In  a  Far  Country'?" 

There  is  no  arbitrary  rule  governing  the  pro- 
nunciation of  proper  names.  If  the  name  be 
French  it  may  be  pronounced  par"e' — a  as  in 
art,  c  as  in  prey. 


Travel  and  Resort  Di rector u 


CHINA  ::  JAPAN 


With  the  war  over,  the  sea 
safe,  the  best  accommoda- 
♦ions  available — why  resist 
longer  the  lure  of  the  East? 
Join  the 

Cherry  Blossom  Tour 
of 

THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

— sailing  from  San  Francisco 
March  15th. 

This  organization  offers  unex- 
celled service  —  whether  you 
travel  for  business  or  pleasure 
— securing  Rail,  Pullman  and 
Steamship  Tickets,  Hotel  Accom- 
modations, assisting  you  in  ob- 
taining Passports  ;fumishingLet- 
ters  of  Credit  and  those  spend- 
able-everywhere  American 
Express  Travelers  Cheques. 

Write  or  call  for  full 
information. 

>-f        AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
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65  Broadway 
New  York 
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HOTELS 

THERE'S    ONLY    ONE    PLACE 
TO    SPEND    THIS    WINTER— 

FLAGLER  SYSTEM 
to  rest  and    recuperate    after  the  strain  and 
the  ills  of  war-time — down  by  the  sun-kissed 
beaches,  under  tlie  blue  Summer  skies  of  the 

FLORIDA  EAST  COAST 
S^  /tugustine  —  Ponce  de  Leon  and  Alcazar 
Ormond-on-the-Halifax  —  Ormond 
Palm  Beach  —  Breakers  and  Royal  Poinciana 
Miami— Roya]  Palm     Long  f^ey— Fishing  Camp 
Through  sleeping  car  service  from  New 
York    to  St.   Augustine,   Ormond, 
Palm    Beach,     and   Miami,    notv 
effective. 

For  booklets  and  information- 
Florida  East  Coast  Hotel  Company 

243  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


A  man  can  gam  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  Iheir  benefit. 


The  Greatest  Assurance 
of  Recovery 

is  provided  in  this  region 
chosen  by  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernmentf  or  its$2, 000,000 
Army  Sanatorium.  Over 
30odays  of  sunshine;  low 
humidity;  no  dust;  pro- 
tected from  winds.    The 


New  Mexico  Cottage  Sanatorium 

for  all  classes  of  Tuberculosis 

Established  1905.  Separate  cot- 
tages; resident  physicians.  Rates 
moderate;  no  extras  for  ambu- 
lant patients.  Write  for  free 
booklet  "L."  Address: 
Wayne  MacVeagh  Wilson,  Manager 
Silver  City,  New  Mexico 


Class! tied    Columns 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATE.NT  SENSE 

'the  Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

Write  LACEY  &  LACEY 

651  F  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


P.A TENTS.    Send  sketch  or  model  for  pre- 
liminary  examination.     Highest    references. 
Best  results.    Promptness  assured. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Desk 
Standard  Dictionary 

Whatever  question  you  want  to  aslc 
about  the  meaning  or  use  of  any  word 
you  are  lilcely  to  meet,  you're  sure  to 
find  it  answered  here.  This  is  the 
greatest  abridged  dictionary  pub- 
lished. It  defines,  explains,  pro- 
nounces, and  gives  all  other  informa- 
tion concerning  80,000  words  and 
phrases.  It  is  right  up  to  the  minute 
with  words  made  conspicuous  by  the 
war.  Contains  1,200  illustrations. 
Synonyms  are  given  with  examples 
showing  their  uses.  Historical  facts 
and  events,  foreign  phrases,  tables 
and  systems  of  all  kinds,  and  a  wealth 
of  other  useful  information  are  found 
here.  "The  nearest  approach  to  an 
unabridged  dictionary  we  have  seen, ' ' 
says  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 

1,000  pages,  durable  cloih,  $1.73  net; 
with  thumb-notch  index.,  $2oj;  half- 
leather,  indexed,  $2.30;  full-leather,  in- 
dexed, %s.oo.    Postage,  ib  cents  extra. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY   -   New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARE  YOU  MECHANICALLY  inclined? 
Learn  a  trade;  learn  auto,  tractor,  truck 
and  airplane  business;  big  pay;  wonderful 
opportunities;  learn  by  Sweeney  System 
practical  instruction  |  in  8  weeks;  army 
school  now  open  to  you;  same  instructo-s, 
equipment  and  methods  used  in  train- 
ing 5.000  soldier  mechanics  for  govern- 
ment; soldiers  and  sailors  released  from 
duty  should  prepare  themselves  for  the 
future;  write  for  big  free  catalog;  tells 
whole  story. 

SWEENEY  AUTO   SCHOOL 

Department  930 

Sweeney  Building,       KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Wanted:  .\mbitious  Workers  to  start  Collec- 
tion Bureaus.  Be  independent — earn  J2500 
up.  yearly.  We  train  and  refer  business  to 
you.  "Scientific  Facts"  FREE.  Nat'l  Coll'n 
Bureau,  Dept.  3,  65  Maynard,  Columbus,  O. 


MEN  .AND  WOMEN— Become  independent. 
Own  Your  Business,  experience  unnecessary', 
selling  our  16,000  accident  death,  J30  acci- 
dent, $25  sick  weekly  benefits.  $10.50  yearly, 
half  amounts  $5.50.  Guaranteed  steady  income 
from  renewals.  $250,000  deposited  insurance 
dept.     Registration,  Dept.  L,  Newark,  N.  J. 


PERMANENT  LIFE  POSITIONS.  $95 
month.  Government  needs  hundreds  men — 
women— girls,  18  or  over.  List  positions  ob- 
tainable free.  Write  immediately.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  Bll  7,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEW  PATRIOTIC  PLAYS,  Recitations, 
Entertainments  for  War-time  Benefits, 
\'audeville  Sketches.  Monologues.  Dialogues. 
Minstrel  Jokes,  Tableaux^  Drills.  Musical 
Pieces,  Make-up  Goods.  Large  Catalog  Free. 
T.  S.  DENISON  &  CO.,  Dept.  34,  Chicago. 


WE  MAKE  SPECIAL   CONTRACTS  for 

exclusive  territory  with  high  class  educated 
men  who  may  earn  $3000  to  $6000  yearly 
selling  our  Visual  Instruction  Equipment  to 
schools  and  libraries.  References  and  cash 
deposit  guarantee  required.  L'nderwood  & 
Underwood,  Dept.  C,  417  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  ORANGE  GROVE  in 
beautiful  Fruitland  Park.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
melons,  peaches,  cotton,  your  first  crops, 
should  help  pay  for  your  grove.  Board  of 
Trade,  103  Trade  Bldg.,  Fruitland  Park,  Fla. 
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Look  Out,  Belo^v! 


The  clam-shell  opens.  Down  drops  the  ava- 
lanche of  wet  clay — a  ton  or  two  tons  of  it. 

And  what  part  of  the  truck  must  bear  that 
sudden,  tremendous  blow.f" 

It  is  the  Axle. 

The  Contractor  knows  that.  He  also  knows 
that  the  only  Axle  that  is  certain  to  withstand 
that  sudden,  tremendous  blow  of  a  ton  or  two 
tons  of  wet  clay  is  the  Axle  with  the  Dead 
Axle,  the  Load-Carrying,  Shock-Standing  Axle 
designed  for  that  single,  specific  Purpose. 

The  Contractor  knows  that  this  is  one  of  the 
great  outstanding  features  and  advantages  of 
the  Russel  Internal  Gear  Drive  Axle. 


The  Contractor  knows  another  requisite  of  the 
successful  Truck  in  Excavating  Work — He 
knows  that  after  he  loads  his  truck  with  two 
tons  or  three  tons  of  wet  clay  the  truck  must 
have  Enough  Power  and  Traction  to  crawl 
out  of  the  Excavation. 

That  is  another  outstanding  advantage 
of  the  Russel  Internal  Gear  Drive  Axle. 
Then  the  Live  Axle,  the  Power  Axle  takes 
up  the  work  and  finishes  the  Job.  There  is 
Surplus  Power  in  the  Russel  because  that 
Power  is  applied  near  the  Rims  of  the 
Wheels.  And  there  is  more  than  enough 
road  clearance  for  the  roughest  and  tough- 
est hauling. 


Russel  Motor  Axle  Company,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 


Ma.sii:ex-    of    Road    aLnd   LoaidL 
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The 
magic  ring 
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The  Inland  ring  will  give  you  all  the  power  you  need  to 
transform  your  motor.  Replace  the  wasteful  gap-type 
or  worn  piston  rings  now  in  your  engine,  with  gas-tight 
Inlands.  You'll  marvel  at  the  result — much  more  power 
and  mileage  on  less  fuel  and  oil,  and  smoother  running 
in  every  way. 

The  Inland  one-piece  piston  ring  has  proved  to  thou- 
sands of  motorists  that  it  pays  to  install  new,  gas-tight 
piston  rings  after  a  car  has  run  several  thousand  miles. 
Piston  rings  are  simply  metal  washers.  When  faulty,  or 
worn,  they  cause  loss  of  power,  waste  of  fuel  and  oil,  more 
carbon,  sooty  plugs,  valve  trouble,  and  noisy  running. 

Inlands  in  your  motor  will 
make  it  run  like  new. 

The  Inland  Spiral  Cut  principle  (patented)  is  recognized 
by  motor  experts  the  world  over  as  a  distinct  achieve- 
ment m  piston  ring  improvement — combining  the  sim- 
plicity, strength  and  low  cost  of  one-piece  construction 
with  absolutely  gas-tight  efficiency.  The  Spiral  Cut 
eliminates  the  gap  and  causes  the  ring  to  uncoil  in  a 
perfect  circle  against  the  cylinder  wall,  making  a  con- 
tinuous seal.  This  principle  also  permits  the  strongest 
and  most  durable  construction — equal  width  and  thick- 
ness all  around,  no  weak  or  thin  places. 

Ask  your  garage  man  about*  Inlands. 

He  knows  how  necessary  it  is  to  renew  piston  rings.  He 
knows,  too,  that  the  Inland  is  mechanically  perfect  and 
that  it  will  save  you  money  in  the  cost  of  nev^r  piston 
rings  and  in  the  cost  of  running  your  car.     See  him  today. 

Inland  Machine  Works,  1636  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dealers:  Jobbers  everywhere  '  '  / 

ttock  Inlands.     Ask  yours. 
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ONE-PIECE  PISTON  RING 
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Westclox 


V^O'-^'LL  have  to  get  up 
-■-  early  to  beat  a  W^st- 
clox  alarm.  It  will  get 
you  up  any  time  you  say 
and  keep  good  time  all 
day. 

Westclox  is  a  short  way  of 
saying  Western  Clocks.  The 
word,  Westclox,  is  on  the  dial  of 
every  alarm  we  make.   We  put  it 


there  because  we're  proud  of  the 
quality  we  build  into  the  clock. 

Every  Westclox  alarm  has  the 
same  good  construction  that 
made  Big  Ben  and  Baby  Ben 
so  popular. 

Folks  who  become  acquaint- 
ed with  Westclox  quality  look 
carefully  for  the  word,  Westclox, 
on  the  dial  and  tag.  It  is  a  mark 
of  good  timekeeping. 


^Afestern  Clock  Co.  -  makers  of  Westclox 

La  Salle  <&  Peru,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Postal  Life  Way 

is  Uncle  Sam's  Way 


W 


holders 
China,  I 


in  every 
ndia  and 


HEN  the  Postal  Life  Insurance 

Company    began    business    nearly 

fourteen  years  ago,  there  were  some  who 

said:  ^'^ You  can* t  sell  life-insurance  except 

through  life-insurance  agents" 

The  Postal  Life  at  once  proceeded  to 
prove  that  life-insurance  could  be  sold, 
direct — ^without  agents — and  through  the 
mail,  and  has  since  received  requests  for 
information  from  more  than  100,000 
people.  The  Company  now  has  policy- 
state  in  the  Union,  in  Canada,  South  America,  the  European  Nations,  in 
Japan  and  even  in  far  away  Australia.     The  Postal  Life  slogan  is 


"We  Go  Wherever  the  Mails  Go 
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The  Postal  Life  way  is  Uncle  Sam's  way.     It  uses  an  important  arm  of  his  service — his 
That's  why[the  Company  is  called  the  "Postal."    It  is  also  justly  styled  the  Company  of 

It  is  safe  because  operating  under  strict  New  York 
State  requirements  and  subject  to  United  States  Postal 
Authorities.  It  most  helpfully  serve  policyholders 
through  its  Health  Bureau  with  timely  bulletins  and  free 
medical  examinations  each  year;  and  it  saves  because 
agents'  commissions  and  branch  offices  throughout  the 
country  are  dispensed  with  and  policy-holders  get  the  ben- 
efit. It  employs  no  agents.    It  is  a  non-agency  Company. 

Find  Out  What  You  Can  Save 

To  learn  what  the  Company  can  and  will  do  ioxyou  just 
drop  a  line  mentioning  the  February  1st  issue  of  The 
Literary  Digest,  giving  (a)  your  exact  date  of  birth 
and  (b)  your  occupation.  Full  particulars  will  be 
promptly  sent  you — by  mail  only.     Address 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

yVm.  R.  Malone,   President 

511  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  43rd  St.,  New  York 


splendid  postal  facilities. 
Safety,  Service  and  Saving. 


Strong  Postal  Points 

First:  Standard  policy  reserves. 
Resources  more  than  $9,000,000. 

Insurance  in  force,  $40,000,000. 

Second:  Old-line  legal-reserve 
insurance  — ■  not    fraternal    or 

assessment. 

Third:  Standard  policy  pro- 
risions.  approved  by  the  State 
Insurance   Department. 

Fourth:  9}4%  dividends  guar- 
antied in  your  policy  and  the 
usual  contingent  dividends  paid, 
as  earned. 

Fifttu  operates  under  strict 
State  requirements  and  subject  to 
the  United  States  Postal  author- 
ities. 

Sixth:  High  medical  standards 
in  the  selection  of  risks. 

Seventh:  Policyholders'  Health 
Bureau  provides  one  free  medi- 
cal examination  each  year,  if 
desired. 
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Whose  Fault  When 
Children  Disobey? 


BRINGING  up  children— making 
them  into  the  right  kind  of  men 
and  women — is  about  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  Hfe. 

Think  how  much  is  at  stake — the 
whole  future  of  those  precious  little 
lives  ? 

Whether  we  can  be  proud  of  our 
boys  and  girls — both  while  they  are 
growing  up  and  after  they  are  grown — 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  whether 
we  fathers  and  mothers  have  the 
Know-How  to  make  good  at  our 
jobs.  Far  more  depends  upon  intelli- 
gent handling  than  upon  inheritance. 
Far  more  depends  upon  the  qualities 
we  help  our  children  acquire  than  upon 
the  qualities  they  are  born  with. 

How  Many  Parents  Could 
Qualify? 

If  getting  and  holding  our  jobs  as 
parents  were  subject  to  the  same  ex- 
acting laws  of  "Hire-and-Fire"  as 
other  important  work,  how  many 
mothers  and  fathers  could  meet  the 
requirements? 

For  example,  take  just  one  small 
part  of  the  job — 
teaching  a  child 
to  obey  promptly 
and  willingly  in- 
stead of  grudgmg- 
ly  and  reluctant- 
ly: How  many 
parents  have 
found  the  answer 
to  this  problem  ? 

Even  our  maids 
and  cooks,  our 
clerks  and  stenog- 
raphers, are  ex- 
pected to  have  ex- 
perience and  train- 
ing. But  that 
biggest  job  of  all 
— the  job  of  man- 
aging children — is 
commonly  tackled 
without  any  spe- 
cial knowledge  or 
training  whatever. 
We    see    people 


Do  You  Know  How 

to  instruct  children  in  the 
delicate  matters  of  sex? 

to  always  obtain  cheerful 
obedience? 

to  correct  mistakes  of 
early  training? 

to  keep  child  from  cryinij? 

to  devfflop  initiative  in 
child? 

to  teach  child  instantly 
to  comply  with  com- 
mand. "Don't  tou<h  "' 

to  suppress  temper  in 
children  without  pun- 
ishment? 

to  succeed  with  child  of 
any  ape  without  display 
of  authority? 

to  discourage  the  *'Why" 
habit  in  regard  to  com- 
mands? 

to  prevent  quarreling  and 
fighting? 

to  cure  impertinence? 
Discourtesy?  V'ulgarit\'? 

to  remove  fear  of  dark- 
ness? Fear  of  thunder 
and  lightning?  Fear  of 
harmless  animals? 

to  encourage  child  totalk? 

to  teach  punctuality? 
Perseverance?  Careful- 
ness? 

to  overcome  obstinacy? 

to  cultivate  mental  con- 
centration? 

to  teach  honesty  and 
truthfulness? 

These  are  only  a  few  of 

the     hundreds     of     nucs- 

tions  explained,  in  a  wa>' 

that  makes  ai>plication  of 

the     principles     involved 

easierthrough  thiscoursc. 


marry  and  bring  children  into  the 
world  with  scarcely  an  A-B-C  knowl- 
edge— broadly  speaking — of  how  to 
bring  them  up. 

Authoritative  Guidance 
Instead  of  Guessing 

Instinct,  intelligence  and  high  ideals 
aren't  enough  to  qualify  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  managing  children, 
any  more  than  for  managing  a  business. 
Yet  the  mistakes  parents  make  through 
lack  of  knowledge  or  experience  are 
fraught  with  far  graver  dangers  than 
any  mistakes  in  business. 

In  matters  of  food  and  clothing  and 
hygiene,  young  mothers  try  to  guard 
against  mistakes  by  seeking  authori- 
tative guidance.  They  read  books. 
They  consult  their  doctors.  Such 
things  as  obedience,  truthfulness, 
courtesy,  self-confidence,  determina- 
tion, and  all  the  other  qualities  that 
make  for  character — and  for  success 
and  happiness  —  are  surely  equally 
important.  Why  not  seek  equally 
authoritative  guidance.'' 

In  the  past  parents  have  had  to 
learn  their  lessons  largely  through  ex- 
perience— experience  often  acquired  at 
the  expense  of  the  child,  and  some- 
times at  a  fearful  price. 

But  now  that  is  changed.  This  is  an  age 
of  progress — of  new  ideas,  of  better  methods. 
Scientific  study  has  found  an  answer  to  many 
of  the  little  prolilems  that  so  often  baffle 
parents.  New  methods  have  been  worked 
out  that  have  greatly  changed  the  training 
of  chilren  from  babyhood  to  maturity. 

The  New  Way  Is  Easy  for  Both 
Parent  and  Child 

We  all  know  that  in  our  school  rooms — 
from  kindergarten  to  college — modern  meth- 
ods have  made  teaching  much  simpler 
and  easier — and  also  more  lascinating  and 
interesting  —  because  they  ha\c  made  it 
easier  for  the  pupil  to  understand  and  learn. 
And  now  new  methods  are  doing  the  same 
thing  in  the  nionic — making  home  training 
easier  and  interesting'  both  for  parent  and 
child. 

ITsing  new  methods  which  are  endorsed,  by 
high  authorities  in\ol\-es  no  laborious  study 
—much  of  the  hard  part  has  been  done  for 
>-ou.  They  save  time  for  busy  mothers  and 
fathers  instead  of  taking  time. 


Costs  Only  a  Stamp  to  Get 
Full  Information 

Every  intelligent  father  and  mother  owes'  it 
bothijto  themselves  and  their7children  at  least 
to  investigate  new  methods.  To  make  that 
easy,  a  boiled-down  and  quickly-read  book 
has  been  written  which  tells  about  them — a 
book  that  will  cost  you  nothing  whatever 
except  the  postage  to  ask  for  it. 

The  title  of  this  free  book  is  "New  Methods 
in  Child  Training."  Simply  because  it  deals 
with  such  an  interesting  subject,  how  to  make 
the  most  of  your  children — you  will  find  it 
one  of  the  most  interesting  books  you  ev^er 
had  in  your  hands.  It  explains  new  methods 
from  A  to  Z — shows  the  simple  fundamental 
principles  back  of  them — how  they  are  already 
in  daily  use  in  thousands  of  homes — how  they 
may  help  smooth  out  difificulties,  regard- 
less of  a  child's  age,  type  or  temperament — 
how  they  are  both  corrective  or  curative  and 
also  preventive — how  they  suggest  methods 
for  overcoming  wrong  habits  or  tendencies 
that  have  already  got  a  start,  as  well  as  for 
preventing  such  habits  from  getting  a  start. 
No  matter  what  phase  of  child  training  may 
be  puzzling  you,  these  new  methods  will  sug- 
gest a  probable  solution  for  your  problem. 

If  you  take  the  responsibilities  of  parent- 
hood seriously — if  you  want  to  be  a  success 
as  a  father  or  mother  instead  of  a  failure — if 
you  are  anxious  to  bring  your  children  up  in 
a  way  that  will  bring  success  and  happiness 
to  them  and  also  happiness  to  you — if  you 
want  to  make  all  this  easy  both  for  them  and 
yourself — then  the  first  step  is  to  write  for  this 
free  book.  That  will  take  you  only  a  minute 
and  cost  you  only  a  postage  stamp,  but  it 
may  result  in  making  a  vast  difference  in  tlie 
lives  of  your  children,  both  now  and  in  the 
years  to  come.  Simply  mail  the  coupon  pro- 
\ided  here  for  your  convenience,  or  else  just 
send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card. 


THE  PARENTS' 
ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  122 

449  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York  City 


0 

^"^  Training 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

PARENTS'  ASSOCIATION.    Dopf.    122,  449   Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Please  send  me  your  book,  "New  Methods  in 
Child  Training,"  Free.  This  does  not  oblisate  nie 
in  any  way. 


Name. . . 
A  ddress . 
Cily 


Slate. 
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SOUTHERN  FARMS' 

IG  1918  OUTPUT 


Despite  Handicaps  of  War,  the  Farm  Output  of  Dixie  in  the  Year  1918  Put  More  Than 
Seven  Billion  Dollars  in  the  Pockets  of  the  Southern  Farmer 


AGAIN  the  South  beats  her  record.   Again 
-  she    proves    her   supreme    agricultural 
greatness. 

Notwithstanding  the  handicaps  brought 
on  b}^  the  war,  the  South's  farm  output  in 
1918  exceeded  the    magnificent    showing   in 


This  splendid  record  of  production  is  all 
the  more  significant  when  compared  with 
that  made  by  the  other  states.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  all  crops  in  the  United  States 
in  1918  was  ^14,090,769,000.  The  thirty- 
two  states  outside  of  the  South,  therefore, 
produced  slightly  over  Eight  Billion  Dollars, 


7,304,181,000 


value  made  by  the  record-breaking  crop  of 

1917.     Here   are  the   figures    of  the  official 
estimate,  state  by  state: 

STATES                               1918  1917 

Alabama $366,677,000  $287,939,000 

Arkansas 331,479,000  371,660,000 

Florida 103,144,000  96,559,000 

Georgia 590,292,000  553,431,000 

Kentucky 385,066,000  353,877,000 

Louisiana 282,640,000  284,634,000 

Maryland 127,231,000  122,368,000 

Mississippi 403,789,000  351,070,000 

Missouri 482,436,000  536,827,000 

North  Carolina 537,438,000  434,093.000 

Oklalioma 264,502,000  340,406,000 

South  Carolina 446,313,000  383,153,000 

Tennessee 324,256,000  288,744,000 

Texas 695,651,000  790,923,000 

Virginia 322,224,000  303,818,000 

West  Virginia  141,043,000  126,487,000 

TOTAL  CROPS $5,804,181,000  $5,625,989,000 

Livestock  Products..   1,500,000,000  1,000,000,000 

$7,304,181,000  $6,625,989,000 


while  the  sixteen  Southern  States  produced 
nearly  Six  Billion. 

Never  before  have  the  Southern  People 
been  so  busy,  so  prosperous,  so  confident  of 
increasingly  good  business  for  years  to  come. 

Conditions  in  1918  were  not  conducive  to 
a  mammoth  crop.  Thousands  of  Southern 
farmer  boys  were  drafted  into  the  army  and 
navy  service.  Thousands  more  were  drawn 
away  from  the  farms  by  the  attraction  of 
abnormally  high  wages  in  munition  plants. 
The  labor  problem  was  fearfully  acute. 
Nevertheless,  this  year's  agricultural  pro- 
duction was  a  great  record  breaker. 

The  figures  in  this  announcement  are  published 
to  give  emphasis  to  the  oft-repeated  statement 
that  the  Southern  People  are  immensely  prosper- 
ous and  that  the  Southern  territory  is  especially 
inviting  for  advertising  goods  that  Southern 
People  will  buy.  All  they  need  is  the  invitation 
through  their  favorite  periodicals  —  Southern 
Newspapers. 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  Ledger 
Birmingham  News 
Mobile  News-Item 
Mobile  Register 
Montgomery  Advertiser 
Montgomery  Journal 

ARKANSAS 

Ft.  Smith  Southwest  American 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  Florida  Metropolis 
Tampa  Times 
Tampa  Tribune 


GEORGIA 

Albany  Herald 
Athens  Herald 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Georgian  and 

Sunday   American 
Atlanta  Journal 
Augusta   Chronicle 
Augusta  Herald 
Columbus  Enquirer-Sun 
Macon  Telegraph 
Savannah  Morning  News 
Savannah  Press 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville  Times 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Citizen 

Asheville  Times 

Charlotte  News  &  Evening 

Chronicle 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Sun 
Greensboro  News 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Winston-Salem  Twin  City 

Sentinel 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Charleston  American 
Charleston  News  &  Courier 
Charleston  Post 
Columbia  Record 


SOUTH  CAROLINA— Contd. 

Columbia  State 
Greenville  News 
Greenville  Piedmont 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  Journal  & 
Carolina  Spartan 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
Knoxville  Journal  &  Tribune 
Memphis     Commercial  -  Appeal 
Memphis  News-Scimitar 
Memphis  Press 
Nashville  Banner 
Nashville  Tennessean  & 
Evening  American 


{PREPARED  BY  MASSENGALE  ADVERTISING  AGENCY.  ATLANTA,  GA.) 
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Tw^r  T^   lC^»if^^^  At  Our  Expense 
It  y  11  yrCC  SendNoMoney 


For  The 
Busy  Business  Man 

For  making  notes  of 
telephone  conversations, 
private  business  matters, 
etc..  Paragon  is  invalu- 
able to  every  business 
man. 


Convincing 
Evidence 


All  in  Three  Days 

"Three  years  ago  I 
bought  the  Home  Study 

Course  in  Paragon  Short- 
hand. In  three  days  I  had 
the  seven  lessons  memo- 
rized and  began  practicing 
for  speed.  Within  three 
weeks  after  I  started  the 
study  I  was  at  work  as 
stenographer  in  the  law 
officeof  Mr. Benj.  M.Miller 
(Covington,  La.), attorney 
for  the  New  Orleans  Great 
Northern  Railroad  Com- 
pany, the  Great  Southern 
Lumber  Company,  the 
Salmen  Brick  and  Lumber  . 
Company,  besides  a. num- 
ber of  smaller  corpora- 
tions. From  this  you  can 
see  that  my  work  has  been 
varied,  and  I  have  had  a 
preat  deal  of  it.  I  now 
have  a  position  as  stenog- 
rapher to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank, 
New  Orleans,  where  I  also 
use  Paragon  Shorthand." 
(Miss)  Anna  Morrell. 

150  per  Minute 

"  Paragon  Shorthand  is 
highly  satisfactory  m 
every    way.      I;  can   read 
my  writing  readily,  and  I 
write  the  system  with  per- 
fect ease   as  fast  as  one 
usually   talks.      Only    two 
months  after  I  learned  the 
first  lesson  I  was  able  to 
write  ISOwordsamintite. 
(Miss)  Dolly  Sparks, 
Steno.  to  Secretary  of 
State  of  Florida. 

Stenographers 

"My  sister  and  I  learned 
Paragon  Shorthand  from 
the  lessons  alone,  without 
any  teacher.  She  is  now 
stenographer  to  the  Kuhn 
Irrigated  Land  Company, 
and  1  am  with  the  West- 
inghouse  Co."  (Mrs.) 

Clara  Trick  Wilhson, 

PitUburg,  Pa. 

Business  Man 

"I  am  using  Paragon 
Shorthand  in  making  my 
notes  in  the  daily  routme 
of  my  work.  It  is  of  m- 
calculable  help  in  aidmg 
mo  in  making  my  own 
notes  of  private  busmess 
matters  relating  to  my 
work  in  auditing,  and  I 
wish  I  had  taken  it  up  long 
since."  John  F.  CahiU, 
Auditor,  Florence  ElecUic 
Light  &  Utilities  Co. . 
Florence,  S.  C. 

Court  Reporter 

'  'I  have  been  the  OflBcial 
Court  Reporter  for  the 
Ninth  Judicial  District  of 
Louisiana  for  a  number  of 
years,  using  Paragon 
Shorthand  exclusively. 
Some  years  ago  I  learned 
this  system  in  seven  les- 
sons. With  Paragon  Short- 
hand I  am  able  to  do  any 
kind  of  work  with  as  great 
rapidity  as  the  occasion 
may  demand." 

J.  Martian  Hamley, 

Lake  Providonce,  La. 

In  High  Schools 

Paragon  is  also  being 
taught  in  the  High  Schools 
of  Alton  III.,  Lafayette, 
Ind., Johnstown,  Pa., 
Atlanta.  Ga..  and  .else- 
where. 

With  Uncle  Sam 

"It  took  me  about  one 
week  to  master  the  prin- 
ciples of  Paragon  Short- 
hand. My  speed  at  the  end 
of  a  month  s  practice  was 
80  words  per  minute.  In 
time  practice  gave  me  re- 
porting_  speed,  and  I  en- 
gaged in  that  work,  hav- 
mg  reported  some  of  the 
largest  conventions  that 
were  hold  in  Now  Orleans. 
I  am  now  with  the  Supply 
Division  ,  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  hV.iO 
F  Street.  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C." 

Bruno  Bonquls. 

Learns  in  5  Hours 

"I  received  your  Course 
in  Shorthand  bnd  had  mas- 
tered the  cntire'theory  in 
five  houTM  after  1  rei'eivod 
it.  There  is  no  reason 
why  I  shouldn't  be  able  to 
write  100  words  a  minute 
after  a  little  practice.  To 
those  who  want  to  become 
export  stenographers,  I 
commend  your  Course 
very  highly." 

Carl  A.  Jackson, 
Shclbyvillo.  III. 


For  The  Ambitious    ' 
Young  Woman 

Young  women  can'qual- 
ify  quickly  for  steno- 
graphic and  secretarial 
positions  by  learning  Par- 
agon. The  opportunities  | 
are  many. 


For 
The  Lawyer 

Lawyers  will  find  Par- 
agon of  priceless  aid  in 
prosecuting  cases  in 
Court.  No  one  can  em- 
ploy this  knowledge  more 
profitably. 


For  The 
Bookkepeer 

Bookkeepers  will  find 
shorthand  of  great  help 
in  making  notes  relating 
to  auditing  and  other 
business  detail. 


For  The 
Alert  Salesman 

Every  salesman  will 
appreciate  the  value  of 
shorthand  in  his  every- 
day work,  especially  in 
making  notes  for  daily 
reports. 


Learn  Paragon 
Shorthand 


Short,  Simple  Lessons 

—  A  System  for  Universal  Use  —  One  That  Can 
Be  Learned  in  Almost  No  Time,  Yet  One  That 
Is  Adequate  for  All  Purposes. 


ScridNoMon^yNiuStllie  Coupon 


And  Receive  the  Complete  Course  On  7  Days'  Free  Trial 


You  know  how  often''you  have  wished 
that  you  could  write  shorthand.  You 
realized  what  it  meant  to  busy  exec- 
utives and  to  business  beginners — in  effi- 
ciency, advancement  and  increased  earning 
power. 

But  Hke  thousands  of  others  you  dreaded 
the  long,  weary  months  of  study,  the 
memory  tax,  the  mental  strain  and  the 
high  cost,  in  time  and  money,  of  the  old 
systems. 

Now  you  can  have  your  wish.  Because, 
all  thatjyou  dreaded  is  done  away  with  in 
the  Paragon  Method  of  Shorthand.  In- 
stead of  committing  to  memory  something 
like  4000  word-signs  and  contractions, 
which  in  other  systems  largely  depend  for 
their  meaning  upon  the  position  they  oc- 
cupy, you  have  only  26  word-signs  to  learn 
in  Paragon.    The  entire  system  consists  of 

The  Paragon  Alphabet: 

Twenty-six  simple  word-signs: 

Six  prefix  contractions: 

One  general  rule  for  abbreviating. 

THAT  IS  ALL.  The  simple  explana- 
tions and  exercises  are  divided  into  seven 
short  lessons. 

This  is  the  Paragon  System,  the  simplicity  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  trial  lesson  above  at  the  right. 
Stop  right  here  and  study  this  specimen  lesson. 
Now  you  see  how  easy  it  must  be  to  learn  Paragon 
and  how  quickly  you  can  equip  yourself  with  this 
great  modcTn  instrument  of  Efficiency. 


Everybody  Can  Use  Shorthand 

Our  records  show  that  in  addition  to  the  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  who  need  shorthand 
as  a  help  in  their  business  careers,  other  thousands 
— business  men.  professional  men,  students,  clergy- 
men and  literary  folk  —  like  to  know  Paragon  Short- 
hand as  a  time-saving  convenience,  Still  others — ■ 
fathers  and  mothers — give  their  sons  and  daughters 
this  wonderful  advantage  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  be  self-supporting  any  time  it  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

Many  of  these  persons  who  have  not  a  direct  need 
for  shorthand  but  want  it  as  an  instrument  of  effi- 
ciency and  a  daily  time  saver,  buy  the  complete 
course  of  Paragon  Shorthand  at  its  popular  selling 
price. 

A  Most  Valuable  Accomplishment 

We  receive  letters  daily  from  young,  ambitious 
men  and  women  who  have  failed  to  learn  the  old, 
complicated  forms  of  shorthand  and  have  learned 
Paragon  with  ease.  They  have  since  become  court 
stenographers,  reporters,  assistants  to  business  heads ; 
and,  in  many  cases,  executives  of  prominent  con- 
cerns and  institutions.  Hundreds  of  grateful  letters 
now  in  our  files  attest  these  facts.  Those  printed 
at  the  left  are  typical. 

Paragon  writers  are  all  over  the  world ,  in  England , 
Continental  Europe,  Australia,  New  Zealand. 
Canada,  South  America,  Canal  Zone,  China,  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  wfierever  English  is  spoken. 

Paragon  is  Used  Everywhere 

Paragon  is  used  in  the  offices  of  the  largest  firms 
and  corporations  in  the  world ,  such  as  Standard  Oil 
Company,  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the 
great  Railway  Systems. 

You  have  reached  the  point  where  you  must 
know  shorthand  to  do  yourself  justice  and  compete 
with  others — as  a  busy  executive  or  as  a  beginner 
in  business. 


Try  This  Lesson  Now 

Take  the  ordinary  longhand  letter  /Q^ 
Eliminate  everything  but  the  long  down- 
stroke  and  there  will  remain  /  This 
is  the  Paragon  symbol  for  D.  It  is  always 
written  downward. 

From  the  longhand  letter  .-Ky  rub  out 
everything  except  the  upper  part  —  the 
circle — and  you  will  have  the  Paragon  E  O 

Write  this  circle  at  the  beginning  of 

/  and  you  will  have  Ed     7 

By  letting  the  circle  remain  open  it 
will  be  a  hook,  and  this  hook  stands  for 
A.  Thus  ^willbeAd.  Add  another 
A  at  the  end  thus,/  and  you  will  have 
a  girl's  name,  Adau 

From  ^<^eliminate  the  Initial  and  final 
strokes  and  O  will  remain  which  is  the 
Paragon  symbol  for  O. 

For  the  longhand^W^which  is  made 
of  7  strokes,  you  use  this  ^ne  horizoa- 
tal  stroke  

Therefore, owould  be  Me. 

Now  continue  the  E  across  the  M, 
so  as  to  add  D — thus  /  and  you  will 
have  Med.  Now  add  the  large  circle 
O  and  you  will  have-V  (medo),  which 
is  meadow,  with  the  silent  A  and  W 
omitted. 

Yoa  now  have  5  of  the  charactera.  There 
are  only  26  in  ell.  Then  you  memorixe  26 
ample  word  tifna,  6  prefix  contraction*  and 
and  one  natural  rule  for  abbreriattont. 
ThaliaaU. 


You  know  how  it  is.  Two  good  men 
apply  for  a  position — one  knows  short- 
hand and  the  other  does  not — the  short- 
hand man  wins  every  time.  The  same 
applies  to  women. 

Remember  how  many  of'the  biggest 
men  in  America  got  their  start  because 
they  could  write  shorthand — Frank  A. 
Vanderlip,  George  B.  Cortelyou,  William 
Loeb,  Jr.,  Edward  Bok  and  other  men  of 
highest  achievement.  President  Wilson 
uses  shorthand  constantly  in  making 
notes. 

Shorthand  Writers  Wanted 

Never  before  has  American  business 
felt  so  keenly  the  shortage  of  capable 
shorthand  writers.  Big  business  houses 
are  looking  everywhere  for  shorthand 
writers  and  are  ready  to  pay  any  salary 
within  reason  to  get  the  service  they 
must  have.  Salaries  are  steadily  ad- 
vancing— and  yet  the  demand  for  short- 
hand writers  has  not  been  supplied. 

Speed,  Simplicity  and 

Accuracy 

are  demanded  of  the  shorthand  writer  by 
the  present-day  business.  With  Paragon 
you  can  write  without  mental  friction- 
no  complicated  rules  to  remember,  no 
"lines"  to  watch,  no  heavy  and  light 
"shading,"  only  26  simple  word-signs, 
no  tedious  memorizing,  no  confusion  of 
meanings  through  the  old  elimination 
of  vowels.  Paragon  notes  never  get 
"cold";  they  are  just  as  easy  to  read 
after  10  years  as  after  10  minutes. 

Only  $5  If  You  Keep  It 

Think  of  it!  For  $5  you  can  have  a 
complete  course  in  shorthand,  a  life-long 
help — not  only  for  yourself  but  for  your 
wife  or  children  or  any  other  relative. 

You  can  have  exactly  the  satne  course 
that  has  been  taught  for  25  years  by  its 
inventor  personally  by  mail  at  his  regu- 
lar fee  of  S25.  With  the  7  lessons  and 
the  ingenious  self-examination  method 
devised  bv  the  inventor,  vou  can  learn 
Paragon  Shorthand  at  home  in  your 
spare  time. 

Send  No  Money— Try  It  FREE 

7>y  it  at  our  expense  first.  Simply  fill 
out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us. 
After  vou  receive  the  Course,  study  it 
for  7  evenings,  and  if  you  believe  you 
can  be  without  this  valuable  knowledge 
anv  longer,  mail  it  back  to  us  and  you 
will  owe  nothing.  Send  in  the  coupon  or 
'iiritc  a  letter  today. 


PARAGON   INSTITUTE,    HOME   STUDY   DEPARTMENT,    601    Broad    Street,    Suite  342,    Newark,  N.  J. 


i^^ 


I_l Illllllllll  USE  .THIS    FREE    EXAMINATION  ICOUPON iilllllllllllllllimi Illllllll^ 

i  PARAGON  INSTITUTE,  HOME  STUDY  DEPARTMENT,  601  Broad  St.,  Suite  342,  Newark,  N.  J.  5 


Z  You  may  send  mc  the  C'om- 
Try  It  At  Our  i  piete  Course  of  PARAGON 
Expense  First.  Z  Shorthand  with  the  distinct 
Fill  In  The"  ""derstanding  that  I  have 
-  J  "  7    <Jays    after    its    receipt    to 

Coupon    and  I  (.jther   remail   the  Course  to 
Mail    It    NOW.   Z  you  or  send  you  $S,oo. 


Name . 


Business  . 


Address Literary  Digest  2- 
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How  to  Get  What 
You  Want 

A  Remarkable  Personal  Efficiency  Book 

By  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden,  the  world's  greatest  inspirational 

writer,  who  has  helped  thousands  of  discouraged 

men  and  women  to  brilliant  success 


No  matter  what  you  want — ^whether 
it  be  wealth,  power,  position,  fame, 
health,  friendship,  or  any  kind  of  mate- 
rial success — it  is  useless  for 
you  to  grope  for  it  blindly, 
uncertainly,  without  a  defi- 
nite plan  of  action,  wasting 
your  energy  and  brain 
power  in  an  unequal  strug- 
gle against  circumstance 
and  environment. 

It  is  important  that  you 
fix  your  purpose  upon  a 
definite  goal,  if  ygu  would 
attain  your  desires  and  real- 
ize your  ambitions.  To 
assist  you   in   getting  started 

right  there  has  been  worked 

out  for  your  guidance  a  definite  program  of 
personal  efficiency,  which  if  followed  intelli- 
gently will  do  much  to  put  you  on  the  road 
that  leads  to  success.  So  clear,  so  simple,  so 
explicit  are  the  instructions  that  anyone  can 
grasp  their  meaning  quickly  and  put  them 
into  practice.  A  single  hour  devoted  to  their 
study  may  change  the  course  of  your  whole 
life.  Many  a  man  who  had  thought  himself 
possessed  of  only  moderateability — yes,  many 
a  self-confessed  failure — has  suddenly  found 
himself  a  new  man  mentally  and  spirit- 
ually, with  a  wonderful  new  power  of  ac- 
complishment, new  courage,  new  alnbition 
and  new  opportunities  for  success,  simply 
by  following  the  suggestions  given  him  by 
Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden. 

What  Great  Men   Say 
About  Dr.  Marden's  Teachings 

Theodore  Roosevelt  says:  "I  am  so 
deeply  touched  and  pleased  by  your  edi- 
torial in  'Success'  that  I  must  write  and  tell 
you  so." 

Charles  M.  Schwab  says:  "Dr.  Mar- 
den's  writings  have  had  much  to  do  with 
my  success." 

John  Wanamaker  says:  "I  would,  if  it 
had  been  necessary,  have  been  willing  to 
have  gone  without  at  least  one  meal  a  day 
to  buy  one  of  the  Marden  books." 

Lord  Northcliffe  says:  "I  believe  Dr. 
Marden's  writings  will  be  of  immense  assist- 
ance to  all  young  men." 

Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  says:  "Dr.  Mar- 
den is  one  of  the  wonders  of  our  time.  I 
personally  feel  under  a  debt  of  obligation  to 
him  for  his  marvelous  inspiration  and  help." 


Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden 


There  is  nothing  mysterious  or  diffi- 
cult about  Dr.  Marden's  teachings. 
They  are  clear,  direct,  personal.  You 
will  recognize  their  truth 
and  their  value  to  you  as 
soon  as  you  read  them.  And 
that  they  may  have  wide 
distribution  throughout  the 
world  they  have  been  put 
into  a  book  called  "How  to 
Get  What  You  Want" 
(instead  of  into  an  expensive 
mail-order  course  costing 
;^20  to  ^50)  so  that  they  are 
within  easy  reach  of  every- 
one who  reads  this  an- 
nouncement.      And    then 

there  is  The  New  Success 
-—Marden's  M^^gazine,  which  every  ambi- 
tious man  and  woman  should  read  in  con- 
nection with  the  book,  as  it  is  brim-full  of 
the  success  idea  and  carries  Dr.  Marden's 
inspiring  message  to  thousands  every  month. 
By  special  arrangement  both  the  book  and 
an  eight  months'  subscription  to  the  maga- 
zine can  now  be  secured  for  only  $2.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  that  you  risk  a  single  penny  to 
secure  them,  as  Dr.  Marden  has  stipulated 
that  his  book  and  magazine  shall  be  sent  on 
five  days'  free  examination  to  every  reader 
of  The  Literary  Digest  who  asks  for  them. 

Send  No  Money 

All  you  need  do  to  secure  Dr.  Marden's 
help  is  to  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below 
and  you  will  receive  immediately  "How  To 
Get  What  You  Want,"  a  book  of  350  pages, 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  also  the  cur- 
rent number  of  The  New  Success — Mar- 
den's Magazine,  the  most  helpful  magazine 
in  America.  Keep  the  book  for  5  days,  read 
it  and  re-read  it,  and  if  you  are  fully  satisfied 
remit  only  $2,  which  will  pay  in  full  for  the 
book  and  an  eight  months'  subscription  to 
The  New  Success.  If  for  any  reason  you 
should  not  be  fully  satisfied,  just  remail  the 
book  within  five  days  and  you  will  owe 
nothing.  Surely  you  owe  it  to  yourself,  to 
your  family,  to  your  friends,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  offer  which  may  open  the  door 
.  for  you  to  wonderful  new  success.  So  mail 
the  coupon  NOW,  thus  making  sure  of  get- 
ting your  copy  of  the  book  before  this  re- 
markable offer  is  withdrawn. 

■K  «H^  MaHk  «a^  «^K  ^^  l^K  ^^KVHk^^  ^^  ^HK  «■&  «■&«■»  Won  ^ 

Free  Examination  Coupon 

The  New  Success 

632   St.   James   Bldg.,    New   York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  "HOW  TO  GET  WHAT  YOU 
\Tru„  ,  .,„U  ,,,^.„  ^r.  tU^r.^  ^„A  ■.  1,„„(^  „C  WANT"  and  enter  my  name  for  an  eight  months' sub- 
When    such    men   as    these,   and   a   host    of  scriptiou  to  THE  NEWStJCCESS.   I  will  either  remail 

others    too   numerous   to   mention,  have   felt  the  book  within  s  days  after  its  receipt  or  send  you  $2. 

so  strongly  the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe 

this   man    that  they  have  not  hesitated   t'o  jsjame 

acknowledge  it  in  writing,  surely   you   also 

can  be  helped  to  develop  your  latent  powers,  Address 

to  fill  a  larger  place  in  the  world,  to  make  a 

new  success  of  your  life.  Literary  WBesV.  2li-i9 


Home  Study 

Business  Courses 

Do  you  want  an  important,  high-salaried 
position?  You  can  have  one  if  you  can  do 
the  work.  LaSalle  experts  will  show  you 
how,  gruide  you  step  by  step  to  succesB  and 
help  solve  your  personal  business  problems. 
Our  plan  enables  you  to  train  during  spare 
hours  without  interference  with  your  pres- 
ent duties.  Give  us  your  name  and  address 
and  mark  with  an  "X"  below  the  kind  of 
position  you  want  to  fill.  We  will  mail 
catalog  and  full  particulars  regarding  our 
low  cost  monthly  payment  plan.  Also  our 
valuable  book  for  ambitious  men,  "Ten 
Years'  Promotion  In  One".  Tear  out  and 
mail  this  advertisement  today.  No  obliga- 
tion to  you.  Let  us  prove  to  you  how  this 
step  has  helped  thousands  of  ambitious  men 
to  real  success. 

□  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION: 
Training  for  Official,   Managerial,  Sales  and 
Elxecutive  positions  in  Business. 

□  HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training  for  positions  as  Auditors,  Comptrol- 
lers, Certified  Public  Accountants,  Cost  Ac- 
countants, etc. 

□  BUSINESS  LETTER-WRITING: 
(New  Course)  Training  for  positions  as  House 
CorrespondentSj  Supervisors  of  Correspon- 
dence, Mail  Sales  Directors,  Correspondence 
Critics,  Letter  Executives:  and  in  the  handling 
of  all  special  correspondence  (credits,  collec- 
tions, sales,  adjustments,  etc.)  m  which  expert 
letter  writing  ability  is  required. 

□  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  AND  RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC:  Training  for  positions  as  Railroad 
and  Industrial  Traffic  Managers,  Traffic  Ex- 
perts, etc. 
□  LAW: 
Training  for  admission  to  bar  and  executive- 
business  positions  requiring  legally- trained 
men.    Degree  of  UL.  B.  conferred. 

□  BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
Training  for  Executive  positions  in  Banks  and 
Financial  Institutions,  Tellers,  Cashiers,  Trust 
Ofiicers,  Financial  Managers,  etc. 

□  BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Business  Correspon- 
dents, Business  Literature  and  Copy  Writers. 
□  COMMERCIAL  SPANISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Foreign  Correspon- 
dent with  Spanish-Speaking  Countries. 
□  EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING: 
Training  in  the  art  of  forceful,  effective  speech 
—Ministers,  Salesman,  Fraternal  Leaders, Pol- 
iticians, etc. 
□  BOOKKEEPING: 
Training  for  Expert  Bookkeeping  Positions. 

LaSalle  Extension  University 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension   University" 
Dept.  252.R  Chicago,  Illinois 


ART 


"GOOD  PEN    DRAWINGS 
AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM" 

This  handy  little  book  will  be 
sent  Free,  along  with  information  about  our  Corre- 
spondence Couise  in  Pictorial  Drawing.  Just  ask 
for  "ARTEX  No.  3."     Send  your  address. 

The  Cleveland  School  of  Art 

Extension  Department  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THIS  NOVEL  YOU  CANNOT  LEAVE  UNREAD 

The  Four  Horsemen  oi  me 

Apocalypse  blasco  ibanez 

CRITICS  CALL  ITS  PICTURE  OF  THE  MARNE 
BATTLE  FINER  EVEN  THAN  HUGO'S 
"WATERLOO."  FOR  SCOPE.  VISION.  AND 
TREMENDOUS  INTEREST  IT  IS  THE  BOOK 
YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  AND  KEEP.      $1.90  net. 

Postage  extra.  Order  of  any  bookstore  or  direct  from 
E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CC  681  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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Artificial  "reminders" 
weaken  your  memory. 
Train  your  memory  to  rely 
upon  itself. 


All  this  is  like  pulling  your 
memory  on  crutches.  Use 
memory  power  instead  of 
(rusting  to  memory" tricks'.' 


More  mental  effort  is  really 
involved  in  using  memory 
"tricks"  than  in  improving 
your  memory. 


It  is  ^u holly  unnecessary  to 
be  a  slanje  to  forgetjulness. 
Your  memory  is  a  natural 
poiver  ivhich  intelligent  de- 
ojelopmentivill  make  priceless.  ^ 


Memory  Power  Instead  of 


WHY  have  a  memory  that  is  an 
embarrassment — an  impediment 
—  a  detriment  to  your  success  in 
hfe?  An  excellent  memory — in  fact, 
one  so  remarkable  as  to  seem  to 
your  friends  almost  phenomenal,  is 
now  within  your  reach.  So  quickly 
indeed  do  results  come  with  David 
M.  Roth's  Memory  Method  that  a 
single  evening  spent  with  the  first 
lesson  will  increase  your  power  of 
memory. 

Everyone  longs  to  have  a  good  memory. 
You  know  yourself  how  many  times  you 
have  wished  for  it.  But  you  thought  a 
good  memory  was  a  God-sent  gift.  It  isn't. 
The  Roth  Memory  Course  will  give  you  a 
better  memory  in  one  evening  and  the  few 
minutes  a  day  given  to  the  course  will,  in 
a  few"  weeks,  accomplish  wonders  which 
will  astonish  yourself  and  astound  your 
friends. 


A  Better 
Meitioiy 

In  One 
\Evening/ 


\ 


The  Amazing  Memory  Feats  of  David  M.  Rotb 


The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  said: 

"Of  the  ISO  members  of  the  Seattle  Rotary 
Club  at  a  luncheon  yesterday  not  one  left  witli 
the  slightest  doubt  that  Mr.  Roth  could  do  all 
claimed  for  him.  Rotarians  at  the  meetins  had 
to  pinch  themselves  to  see  whether  they  were 
awake  or  not. 

"Mr.  Roth  started  his  exhibition  by  askini; 
sixty  of  those  present  to  introduce  themselves 
by  name  to  him.  Then  he  waved  them  aside 
and  requested  a  member  at  the  blackboard  to 
write  down  names  of  firms,  sentences,  and 
mottoes  on  numbered  squares,  meanwhile  sit- 
ting with  his  back  to  the  writer  and  only  learn- 
ing positions  by  oral  report.  After  this  he  was 
asked  by  different  Rotarians  to  tell  what  was 
written  down  in  various  specific  stiuares  and 
gave  the  entire  list  without  a  mistake. 

"After  finishing  with  this.  Mr.  Roth  singled 
out  and  called  by  name  the  sixty  men  to 
whom  he  had  been  introduced  earlier,  who  in 
the  meantine  had  changed  seats  and  had  mixed 
with  others  present." 


How  familiar  is  the  old  phrase,  "re- 
mind me  to  do  so  and  so,"  and  what 
pet  tricks  most  of  us  have  to  jog  up  our 
memories!  And  then,  too,  "Oh,  /  do 
wish  I  had  a  better  memory, "  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  that 
big  family  of  "wishes."  But  we  all 
have  had  to  content  ourselves  with 
impractical  memory  "tricks"  and  idle 
"wishing"  because  we  did  not  know 
that  the  power  of  memory  coxdd  be 
effectively  developed  and  improved. 

But  now  comes  David  M.  Roth,  the  famous 
memory  expert,  who  proves,  not  only  by  his 
own  amazing  memory  feats,  but  also  by  the 
statements  of  hundreds  of  the  foremost 
business  men  of  America,  that  the  memory 
CAN  easily  be  developed  and  improved 
through  his  wonderful  Memory  Method. 

Read  this  letter  from  Terence  J.  McManus, 
of  the  firm  of  Olcott,  Bonynge,  McManus  & 
Ernst,  Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 
170  Broadway,  and  one  of  the  most  famous 
trial  lawyers  in  New  York. 

"May  I  take  occasion  to  state  that  I  regard 
your  service  in  giving  this  system  to  the  world 
as  a  public  benefaction?  The  wonderful  sim- 
plicity of  the  method,  and  the  ease  with  which 
its  principles  may  be  acquired,  especially  appeal 
to  me.  I  may  add  that  I  already  had  occasion 
to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  first  two  lessons 
in  the  preparation  for  trial  of  an  important 
action  in  which  I  am  about  to  engage." 

Mr.  McManus  didn't  put  it  a  bit  too 
strong. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  hundreds  of  letters 
that  come  in  from  all  o\cr  the  country;  all 
emphasizing  the  same  things — the  simplicity 
of  the  system,  and  the  wonderful  results 
achieved  in  a  remarkably  short  time. 

"Pure  Pleasure  All  the  Way  Thru" 

Mr.  Roth's  course  is,  as  Mr.  Allen,  pres- 
ident of  the  Allen  Sales  Service,  says,  "pure 
pleasure  all  the  way  through."  It  is  like 
a  fascinating  game  —  excc[)t  that  at  the  end 
of  it  you  have  a  vital  benefit  to  show  for 
yoiu'  [jlaying.  The  jirize  that  you  win  in 
THIS  game  is  the  power  to  remember 
instantly,  names  and  faces;  things  you  see, 
read  and  hear — speeches;  statistics,  business 
details,  selling  and  legal  i#>ints,  history 
and  dates,  pictures,  references  —  in  fact, 
as  R.  C.  Bauer,  Recording  Manager  of 
the  New  York  Pneumatic  Service  Com- 
pany, says,  "everything  that  you  want  to 
remember." 


We  make  no  claims  for  the  Roth 
Memory  Course  that  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  back  up.  No  matter  how  poor 
your  memory  may  be,  we  believe  that 
this  course,  simple  and  easy  as  it  is,  will 
transform  your  memory  into  perhaps 
the  most  efficient  and  valuable  faculty 
that  you  possess.  So  convinced  are  we 
of  the  unquestionable  value  of  this 
course  to  you,  that  we  do  not  ask  you  to 
pay  a  penny  until  you  have  tried  it  out 
in  your  home  to  your  own  satisfaction. 

Entire  Course  Sent  Free 

Not  the  slightest  obligation  in  any  way  do 
you  incur  by  mailing  the  coupon  for  the  com- 
plete course  on  trial.  So  confident  is  the  Inde- 
pendent Corporation,  the  publishers  of  the 
Roth  Memory  Course,  that  this  remarkable 
method  will  accomplish  for  you  what  it  has 
done  for  hundreds  of  others,  that  we  will  send 
it  to  you  absolutely  free  for  your  5-day  exam- 
ination. If  after  full  examination  you  decide 
that  you  don't  want  the  Course,  merely  return 
it  and  consider  the  whole  matter[closed.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  decide,  as  have  hundreds  of 
others,  that  this  Course  will  do  wonders  for 
your  memory,  then  merely  send  us  the  Low 
introductory  Price  of  $5. 

By  mailing  the  coupon  and  examining  the 
course,  you  lose  nothing  in  any  way,  and  yet 
gain  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  enormous 
power  for  success  that  an  efficient  memory 
gives.  You  have  always  longed  for  a  good 
memory  —  a  dependable  memory  that  will 
stand  on  its  own  feet — and  now  you  ha\e  the 
assurance  backed  by  the  experience  of  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  from  all  oxer  the 
country,  that  such  a  memory  is  within  your 
easy  reach,  ^'ou  art  unfairly  to  yourself  if  you 
neglect  tograsp,  wit liout  cost,  this  opportunity 
to  test  what  tiie  Roth  Memory  Course  will  do 
ior  yon.  Mail  the  coupon  at  once.  "Memory 
is  the  treasurer  of  tiie  mint!,"  and  a  weak 
memory  means  a  life  half  bankrupted. 

ri7dep^denl"C^p^rti^n 

I'uhlislicrs  of  The  I luii-ponlinl   W'tckly 
Dept.  R  232,  1 19  W.  40th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  mo  the  Roth  Memory  Course  of  seven 
lessons.  I  will  either  remail  the  course  to  you  within 
five  days  cifter  its  receipt  or  send  you  $5. 


Name 


A  ddrtss . 


P.O. 


Stale 
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SUMMER     CAMPS 


1Q1Q    POST-WAR    COURSES    IQIQ 

IVlXf  Technical  — Academic  li'U 

College  Entrance  and  Make-up  Studies 
A  Summer  Vacation  Training  Camp.  Eight 
weeks.  Opens  July  i,  closes  August  28. 
Maintenance  and  training,  including 
technical  course,  $350. 

Artillery  and  Cavalry  units  each 
have  their  own  bugle  corps.  Infantry 
and  Naval  units  have  their  own  bands. 
Concessions  to  qualified  musicians 
Applying  before  March  i,  1919. 
Engineering,  Aviation,  Motor  Mechanics, Wireless 

Instruction  in  all  academic  and  tech- 
nical courses  by  University  Professors. 
All  summer  land  and  water  sports. 

Motion  Pictures  Showing  Training  Activities 

of  over  800  in  the  two  1918  camps  will 
be  exhibited  daily  at  address  below. 

For  details  address 
Military  Aide,  9  East  45th  St.,  New  York  City 


^J^  Tela-^^feiuket  Camps 


Senior  and  Junior  camps  for  girls,  8  to  20,  Roxbury, 
Vt.  Famous  for  fine  saddle  horses.  FREE  RIDING 
and  thorough  instruction  in  liorsemanship.  Tela- 
Wauket  is  a  three  hundred  acre  "Wonderland"  in  the 
heart  of  the  Green  Mountains,  with  athletic  fields, 
clay  temiis  courts,  sleeping  bungalows,  and  a  private 
pond  for  swimming  and  water  sports.  Write  for  a 
booklet  with  the  stories  and  pictures  of  camp  life  at 
Tela-Wauket. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  A.  Roys,  10  Bowdoin  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


p,epton  ^aval  Qaap 

On  Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Chance  for  boys  to  learn  real  naval  life  under  officers  who 
have  seen  service.  Navigation,  Sounding,  Signalling,  Wire- 
less, Surveying.  Sail  and  Motor  Power,  Seamanship,  Rifle, 
Engine  and  Machine  Guns,  Target  Practice,  Drilling,  Agri- 
culture, Lectures  on  the  Navy,  Tides,  etc..  Athletics  Trips, 
Swimming,  New  Equipment.  Cadets  wear  uniforms.  Sec- 
tion for  small  boys.  Camp  farm  supplies  food  and  milk. 
Catalog.    Address 

Capt.  0.  C.  Roach,  Box  C-8,  Repton  School. 
Tarrrtown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


CAMP  POK-O'-MOONSHINE  FOR  BOYS 

Adirondacks.     14th  Season.     i8=Masters      1 10  Boys  (8-17). 

Two  hours  of  intellectual  work  daily. 

Charges  absolutely  inclusive. 

Only  2'"  miles  from  railroad,  vet  in  wilds  of  mountains. 

Address  Dr.  C.  A.  Robinson,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

SARGENT  CAMPS  for  GIRLS 

Peterboro,  New  Hampshire 
Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent         -         •         President 

For  illustrated  catalog,  address  The  Secretary,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ethan  Allen 

Training  Camp 

On  Lake  Champlain — all  outdoor  sports.  Military  Training. 
Opportunity  for  Tutoring.  Senior  and  Junior  Divisions — ■ 
ages  14-21.  Write  for  catalog.  Ethan  .Allen  Training 
CAiP  Association.  Executive  and  Recruiting  Office, 
Box  5-5,  Saijgerties,  N.  Y. 

A  Weil-Conducted  Summer  Camp 

is  a  good  place  for  your  Boy  or  Girl  to  enjoy 
both  rest  and  play.  If  the  locality  preferred 
is  not  found  in  the 

Digest  School  and  Camp  Directory  Index 

[_why  not  write  to  us  for  information? 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


SCHOOLS 
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THE  TOME  SCHOOL 

A  line  addressed  to  the  Secretary  will 
bring  information  about  this  National 
boarding-  school  for.boys,  about  its  schol- 
arly faculty;  about  its  buildings  and 
grounds;  about  the  ideal  life  of  the 
Tome  boy. 
Separate  School  for       -    P?rt  Deposit 

Littlt  Boys. 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  ^"^"^^  cirlf  °°' 

"The  CaBtle,"  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  New  York  """■ 
Only  40  minutes  from  N.  Y.  City.  Upper  School  for  girls  13 
to  25;  Lower  School  for  girls  7  to  13.  All  departments,  in- 
cluding vocational.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges. 
For  circular  address  Miss  C.  E.  MASON,  LL.M  ,  Lock  Box  710. 

Acerwood  Tutoring  School  KeLr^'d'^e'^  c'hlfJ'/e'^ 

We  make  a  specialty  of  preparing  children  to  return  to  reg- 
ular school  work.  Individual  instruction.  Thorough  training 
in  household  arts,  woodwork,  gardening.  Gymnasium,  large 
grounds,  outdoor  life.  Open  all  year.  35  minutes  from  Phila- 
delphia. For  booklet  address  Miss  Ueveieiii,  Box  I.,  Doron,  Pa. 

School   for   Exceptional   Children 

Every  facility,  in  a  suburban  home,  for  the  care  and  training 
ol  children  who,  through  mental  or  physical  disability,  are 
unable  to  attend  public  or  private  schools.  14  miles  from 
Philadelphia.     Booklet. 

MOLLIE  A.  WOODS,  Principal,  Box  160,  ROSLYN,  PennsyWaiiia 

ILLINOIS  WOMAN'S    COLLEGE 

.Second  Semester  begins  February  4,  1919.  A  numlier  of 
degrees  courses  are  open,  also  special  work  in  Music,  Draw, 
ing  and  Painting,  Expression,  Domestic  Science,  Secretarial 
work.  New  gymnasium  with  swimming  pool.  For  catalog, 
etc.,  address  Registrar,  Box  C,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Backward 
ren 

A  Private  Home  and  .School  on  a  beautiful  Country  Estate 
of  soo  acres  in  the  famous  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky. 
Five  Buildings — Cottage  Plan.  Write  for  ^Illustrative 
Catalogue. 


Stewart  Home  Training  School  ^"'cmm 


DR.  JOHN  P.  STEWART,  Box  C,  Farmdale,  Ky. 

CENTRAL   INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Julia  M.  Connery,  Principal 

Oral  School  for  Deaf  Children 

Normal  Training  School 

Instruction  in  Lip-Reading  for  Adults 

Corrections  of  Defects  in  Speech 
Address  all  communications  to 
Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  818  S.  Kiogshighway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AT  HOME 

.earn 


TO 


SING 


Send  2-cent  Stamp 
for  Helpful  Booklet, 
"The  Voice  Made 
Beautiful." 

Harvey  Sutherland,  Educational  BIdg.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


STAMMERING 


profession.        70-page     UtJt^ls.    wilm     imi     i_,£»i  Li._i,ia.^,   *iiain.^i     »iv.t 

to  "all   stammerers.     Address  Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  President, 
4251  Bogue  Bailding,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Home  Study 

(27th  Year) 

Business  Cominunication,  Forms  of  Public 

Address  — and  more  than  400  other  Academic 
and  professional  courses  are  offered  by  corre- 
spondence.   Address: 

©ijf  3ltttu?r0itjj  of  QII|trag0 

Division  9,    Chicago,  III. 


■  BECOME  A 

Lawyer 


^Study  At  Home.    Legally  trained  men  win 
h  positions  and  bipr  success  in  business 
id  publiclife.  Greater  opportunities  now 
than  ever.     Be  a  leader.    Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.    You  can 
train  at  home  during- spare  time.  We  prepare 
you  for  bar  examination  in  any  state.  Money 
refunded accordinR-toourGuarantee  Bond  if 
dissatisfied.      Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled. 
Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen-volume  Law 
Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.    Get  our  valu- 
able 120-paKe  "Law  Guide"  ai,d  "Evidence" 
>ookB  free.     Send  for  thera— NOW. 

L.SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 
Dept.  252-L  Chicago,  III. 


SCHOOLS 


Good   Paying    Positions 

Open  to  Young  Men  and  Women  as 

PHYSICAL 
DIRECTORS 

Two  year  normal  coursu  foi  lliph 
School  graduates,  leading  tn  well- 
paid  positions  as  Physical  Direc- 
tors, Playground  Supervisorfs  or 
Athletic  Coaches.  Graduate- 
placing  bureau. 

Large  building  with  complete 
equipment  including  gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  dancing  audito- 
rium. A  thoroughly  modern  dor- 
mitory for  women.  Training  includes  athletic  games,  gymnasium 
drills,  aesthetic  and  folk  dancing,  etc.  Write  for  catalogue. 

AMERICAN  /i^  PHYSICAL 

COLLEGEo/  IWI  EDUCATION 

(^^ccredited  V^^Ji^  Co-educational 

Address  Dept.  42, 


4200  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago 


LAW 

SPECIAL    MID-YEAR    CLASS 
Benefit  Returning  Soldiers 

Commencing  Feb.  17 — Closing  Sept.  24,   1919 
Enabling  Students  to  Secure  Degree,   Jnue,  1920 

SAVINC   ONE   YEAR 

Opportunity  to  Work  While  Learning 
Tuition — Monthly  Installments.     Address 

CHATTANOOGA  COLLEGE  OF  LAW,  CHAnANOOGA,  TENN. 


The  War  has  created  a  great  de- 
mand and  unlimited  opportunities 
for  those  who  know  French,  Span- 
ish or  Italian. 

Prepare  now  to  better  your  posi- 
tion or  increase  your  business. 
Brush  up  on  the  language  you 
studied  at  school  or  college  and 
make  it  of  practical  use. 

You  can  learn  quickly  and  easily,  at 
borne,  during  spare  momeDt<i,  by  the 

LANGUAGE  -  PHONE    METHOD 

And  Roseathars  Method  of  Practical  Lingaistrj 

This  Is  tho  natural  way  to  learn  a  foreign  language.  Yon  hear  the 
living  voice  of  a  native  professor  pronounce  each  word  and 
phrase.  He  speaks  as  you  desire— stowly  or  quickly.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant, fascinating  study:  no  tedious  rules  of  memorizing  _  It  is  not 
expensive.  Family  and  friends  can  use  it.  By  practice  daring 
spare  moments  you  can  in  a  surprisingly  short  timfl  speak,  read 
and  understand  a  new  language. 

Write  for  free,  "LaTiguaoe  Treatise/'  particulars  of  Trial  Offer, 

Easy  Payments.    Our  records  fit  all  talking  •maehinea. 

The  Language  Pbone  Method,  902  Putnam  BIdg.,  2  W.  45lh  SL,  N.  Y. 


Short-S  tory  Writing 

A  COURSE  ol  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 
structure  and  writing  of  the  Short  Story,  taught  by 
Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein,'4or  years 
Editor   of  Lippincotfs. 

Two  important  contributors  to  the 
June  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  are 
H.  C.  S.  folks.  Our  students  are 
selling  right  along  to  leading  mag- 
azines, from  the  ATLANTIC  down. 
One  busy  wife  and  mother  is  aver- 
aging over  $75  a  week  from  photo- 
play writing  alone. 

Also  courses  in  Journalism,  Ver- 
sification, etc.      No  institution  is 
better  equipped  to  train  for  suc- 
cessful   authorship.       150  -  Page 
Or.  Esenwein         Catalog  Free.     Please  Address 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  71,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED-  lltU^SS 


Peace  time  orders  must  be  produced  bv  Traveling  Salesmen.  Th« 
demand  exceeds  the  supply — Thouaanaa  of d  men  and  women  have 
been  trained  through  our  Home  Study  Course  and  !our  Free  Em* 
ployment  Service  has  helped  thousands  to  Bticcess.  Let  us  do  the 
eame  for  you.  Write  today  for  big  Free  Book,  List  of  Openings  and 
full  particulars.    Address: 

NATIONAL    SALESMENS     TRAINING     ASSOCIATION 
Dept.  40-B,  Chicago,  III..  U.  S.  A, 


EARN  ^35  TO  $100  A  WEEK 


£  A  BANKER 


H      ^H    Prepare  by  mail  in  spare  time  for  this    attractive  profes- 
H      B'    sion  in  which  there  are  great  opportunities  for  both  men 
HL^^^     and  women.       Send  at   once  for  free   book,    *'  How   to 
•^■^^       Become  a  Banker,"  by  Ergar  G.  Alcorn,  President. 
American  School  of  Banking,   55  McLene  BIdg.,  Columbus,  O. 


Boyd  Syllabic  System— written  with  only  nine  char- 
acters. No  "positions"— no  "ruled  lines"— no  "shad- 
ing" —  no ''word-signs"  —  no  *'cold  notes."  Speedy, 
practical  system  that  can  be  learned  in  30  days  of  home  study, 
utilizing  spare  time.    For  full  descriptive  matter,  free,  addresa 

Chicago  Correspondence  Schools,  930  Unity  BIdg.  Chicago,  111. 


Focus  Your  Forces 

YOU  CAN  DEVELOP  your 
mental  powers  to  a  hitherto 
undreamed-of  effectiveness. 

YOU   CAN  USE  the  law  of 

attraction  to  get  what  you 
want. 

YOU  CAN  DIRECT  your 
desire  energy  into  productive 
channels. 

YOU  CAN  USE  the  law  of 

non-resistance  to  insure  your 
happiness  and  verify  a  better 
outlook  on  life. 

New  Thought  Methods 

By  a  proper  application  of 
New  Thought  you  can  accom- 
plish the  above.  Just  how  to 
do  it  is  explained  in  "Thought 
Force  For  Success"  by  Eliz- 
abeth Towne. 

|7_„  Ift  .i-  you  can  get  a  copy  of  "Thought  Force  For 
rOr  IV  CIS.  Success"  and  a  month's  trial  of  NAUTILUS, 
leading  New  Thought  Magazine.  Elizabeth  Towne  and 
William  E.  Towne.  editors.  Edwin  Markham  and  Orison 
Swett  Marden  among  its  contributors.  Send  now.  and  tor 
prompt  action  we  will  include  the  booklet,  "How  to  Get 
What  You  Want." 


ELIZABETH  TOWNE 
Editor  of  Nautilus 


THE    ELIZABETH 

Dept.  F-17 


TOWNE    COMPANY 

Holyoke  Mass. 


lnTwo\^rs 


The  lack  of  High  School  Training  bars 
you  from  a  successful  business  career  and 
the  leading  professions,  from  well-paid 
:ivil  service  jobs,  from  teaching  or  entrance 
to  college,  in  fact,  from  all  preferred  positions. 

STUDY  AT    HONE 

Yea   can  complete   our   simplified 
High  School  Course  by  spare  time 
home  study  within  two   years.    A 
postal  will  bring  you  full   details 
about   this   Course,  money  -  back 
guarantee  and  Free  Bulletin. 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF 
CORRESPONDENCE 
^  Oept.  H  24  0  2      CHICAGO.  ILL. 


'/8ACi(ir  YOU  ADEN 
SOI  SATISFIED  AFI!» 
XCOMPLETIDG  TEN  A 


MusicLessons 


UNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS 


teflttEHonie 


A  Complete  Conservatory  Course 

D  l\/|s>il  Wonderful  home  study  music  lessons  under 
Dy  iVIall  great  American  and  European  teachers. 
Endorsed  by  Paderewski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach 
you.    Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 

Any  Instrument  or  Voice  iJi^^ourseyou 

are  interested  in— Piano,  Harmony,  Voice.  Public  School 
Music,  Violin,  Cornet.  Mandolin  Guitar,  Banjo,  or  Reed 
Organ— and  we  will  send  our  FREE  CATALOG  covering 
all  mstrumental  and  vocal  courses.    Send  NOW. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CONSERVATORY 


5131  Siegel-Myers  Bldg. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

320  Pages;  Illustrated;  Cloth 
By  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 
-$1.00     Whai  every  young  man  and  every  young  woman  should 
PostDaid     '""'" — ^''''''  ^^"^  young  husband  and  every  young 
Mailed  in       "if'  shouid  know— What  every  parent  should  know. 

plain  wrapper  Tabic  contents  &  contnLeiid*itious  olt  request. 

AMERICAN   PUB.  CO.,     206  Winston  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Expcutivo    Accountants    command    biflr    Biilarics. 

TluniBumlB    of    firms     nec-<l    tln-m.       Only    2  500 

Ccrtiricii    Public    AccounUint."  in  U,  S.      Many 

are    earning   $3,(inu    to   $10,000   a  year.       Wo 

train  you    thoroly  by    mail    in  spare  time    for 

('.  H.  A.  examinations  orexccutivc  account- 

inK  positions.      Knowledge  of  bookkcepini? 

vmnecossary    to    bcifin— we    prepare     yoti 

from  the  Kroimtl  up.    Our  coursi^  aiul  Hcr- 

vicc  arc  under  the  HiiperviBion  of  Williiim 

II.    Ca8tenhol7,,    A.   M..  O.  P.   A..  Former 

V.I-  ipiroHcr  and  InBtructor,  University  of 

llli;!oiH,  ansifit^d  by  n  BtaiT  of  C.    F     A'a, 

including  members  of  the  Americai    Insti- 

tuto  of  Aceonntants.    Low  tuition  fee— easy 

terms.     Write  now  for  information  and  freo 

book  <»f  accoiintjincy  fm-lB. 

I..SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 
Dept.  252-HA  Chicago,  III. 

World's  Grctitc.it  Extension  Vnivvrsity*' 
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%  Jim  Hears  the 

S«W  m         Pirates^  Plot 

\  wA  ^^p.      ]     --^^S'ii^jifev  How  you  shivered  with  him,  as 

^ll^^li^Sl.       ^^H^"^  HK  A  you  and  he  Hstened  to  the  pirates' 

>  plot.     How  you  wondered  whether 

•^  MH^m^       you  could  get  back  in  time  to  warn 
H  fl^E^f^     the  squire,  and  the  doctor,  and  the 

)^'     others.     How,  indeed,  you  were  a 

'  ^^^^^^^^^n^n^^^^^^^^^^^^     small    boy  again,  living    a   year  a 

m.inute.  For  Jim  Hawkins  was 
you — Jim  Hawkins  was  every  boy 
— just  as  he  truly  was  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  —  as  that  most 
^  -    -i    .  ^^      ^T  ^       -.A.         lovable  man  always  longed  to  be — 

JbP        ^"^    never    could   be — a    daredevil 

.  ^  ^^-*        '^"^    ^^    adventurer.     For    Robert 

K  ff  ^      Louis  Stevenson  was  the  spirit  of 

^Sp       '^  li^    boyhood,  tugging   at  the  skirts  of 

wKm  -^Bpi  this  old  world  of  ours  and  compel- 

^^  "  ling   it    to    come    back    and    pla}-. 

Robert  Louis 

STEVENSON 

He  is  the  boy  we  love  so  in  "Treas-  genius,   then   we    might    know    how 

ure  Island,"  he  is  the  youth  in  "Kid-  one  man    wrote    two    such    books    as 

napped,"  he  is  the  gallant  soldier  in  the  lovely  "Child's  Garden  of  Verses" 

"St.    Ives,"    he    is    the    irresponsible  and    the    dark    and    dreadful    "Ebb 

king  in  "Prince  Otto,"  he  is  the  .pre-  Tide." 

posterous     lawyer     in     "The    Wrong  -ri  •     ^  ■    j     j    •      ^u 

Tf       "  u     •     ^u     J     •  J  ■  Ihere  is  treasure   mdeed  in  these 

rJox,      he   is  the  daring  wanderer  in  ^        ^     r  ,  u        ji 

^uc      ^uc         u-uu      j^         1  twentv-nve    volumes — boundless     loy 

the  l^outh  beas,  he  is  boyhood  eternal,  r        i,"  ^u     j  r  \c        -tl 

J    ■  D   1    •      u-ri.      T\/r     ^         f  lor  all  the  days   or   your  lire.      Ihere 

undying.       out    in       1  he    Master    or  i       'u      u  ^l    n   j 

o  11  "  u    c    J  1  J  •  are    many    people  who   have  thrilled 

ballantrae     he  hnds  no  place — -and  m  u-r  t  i      j"      u      j 

..T-.      Tin        ji\/r     LJi"         1     1  over      1  reasure  Island      who  do  not 

Ur.    ekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde     we  look  ■  ^u  ^  ^u  ^        ^     c  u 

r      1  ••         •       r       u  ■  know  that  there   are  twentv-nve  such 

tor  him  in  vain;  tor  these  were  written  i  -  ■,     ■ 

111,  1  1  volumes — every  page  a  revelation, 

when   the    boy  s    soul  was  overborne  j  f  t:> 

by  the  wisdom  of  the  world — for  this  "Not  to  know  these  gentlemen-,  what 

was    a    wise    man,    this     ROBERT  is  it  like.''     It  is  like  never  having  been 

LOUIS  STEVENSON — for  him  genius  in  love.      But  they  are  in  the  house. 

flashed  into  the   dark  spots   and  the  That   is   like   knowing  that   you   will 

queer  spots  and  the  startling  spots  of  fall  in  love  tomorrow  morning,"  said 

human  fates — if  we  could  understand  James  M.  Barrie. 

At  Last — The  Thistle  Stevenson 

25  Volumes  for  Less  Than  Half  Price 

Adventure — Humor — Mystery — Historical  Romance — Essays — Poems     / 
Also  Stevenson's  Letters.     SO  Illustrations  / 

For  years   the    lovers   of   beautiful    books   ha^•e    looked  with  longing  eyes  at  the      * 

famous  Thistle  Edition,  and  wished  the}'  could  call  it  their  own.  jr  i,.d. 

But  the  Thistlo  Kdition  was  so  costly  to  launcli  that  the  price  was  beyond  the  reach  of  most  people.        ' 
But  now.  at  last,  we  have  welcome  news  f  r  the  bin  world  of  Stevenson  lovers.      You  can  have  the      /    Charles 
Thistle  Edition  containing  all  of  Stevenson's  works  in  25  volumes — -at  less  than  half  price.     The     ^    Scribntr's 
great  original  outlay  for  plates  has  largely  been  worked  ofi  in  the  earlier  sale,  and  the  Stevenson       ^         c 
heirs  have  generously  reduced  their  royalties.  X  .-    -  ,  , 

»     597  Fifth  Are. 

Never  Again  at  This  Price  /     N.wYork 

In  all  the  hi.story  of  this  hous<-  we  have  never  been  able  to  make  you  such  an  offer.  We  ^  ch-irE^s**  Dnfna'd' 
arc  delighted  to  do  it  because  the  Thistle  Edition  has  been  one  of  our  special  sources  of  pride.      /   com  pU- 1  e  set  'of 

For  months  '.hese  books  have  been  in  preparation,  so.that  the  paper  for  them  was  ^  •'tS'*'^k\' to  m  •§ 
bought  when  prices  were  lower  than  they  arc  ever  likely  to  be  again.  »     -ril;  .1!'.  ^rTi ;.;,„;„   -^ 

This  price  is  made  for  the  present  edition  and  we  cannot  agree  to  continue  it.  »  N'oliimcs.  bound  in  at- 
The  i)rice  of  binding  alone  makes  it  impossible — to  sav  nothing  of  the  high  price  ^  tractive  rod  doth,  with 
of  paper.  Send  the  coupon  now.  This  is  the  only  edition  that  will  be  sold  at  *  «;''  „,"7',"*f\eoJv  1*^111 
this  low  price.    Don't  wait  and  pay  more.    Act  now  and  save  money.  ^  return  "hem  \vit"hin'^.sdav"at 

^     voiir  exix'iise.    ()thcr\\is*'  1  will 

SEND  THE  COUPON  TODAY.  /    >*";'  v°"  *'  »'  fy"""  "nd  ii  a 

w      month  tor  14  months. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York    / 

f     Nome 

^T     Address 

r/ 

f/       Occupation 
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THE 

CROIX  de  GUERRE 

has  been  awarded  the  First  and  Second  Groupe- 
ments  of  the  Great  Headquarters  Reserve  No.  1 
of  the  French  Army,  each  operating  500  or  more 
White  Trucks.  Citations  for  distinguished  service 
accompanied  the  order,  supplemented  by  a  later 
citation  to  the  entire  Reserve  No.  1,  operating 

2,500  WHITE  TRUCKS 

This  is  the  first  and  only  instance  on  record  of 
motor  transport  formations  in  any  army  receiv- 
ing this  high  honor. 

The  White  Trucks  were  all  veterans,  many 
in  continuous  war  service  since  1914. 

^'ff^hlte  Trucks  Have  the  Stamina'* 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 
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> 
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PROBABLE   EFFECT   OF   NATION-WIDE   PROHIBITION 


NATIONAL  RUIN  is  staring  us  in  the  face,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  prophets  who  think  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution  a  blunder. 
They  assure  us  that  we  are  in  for  an  epidemic  of  Bolshevism  as  a 
protest  against  the  infringement  of  personal  libertj';  an  increase 
of  unemployment,  already  made  aciite  by  demobilization;  an 
increased  burden  of  taxation,  made  necessary  by  the  loss  of 
excise  revenue;  a  depression  of  real-estate  values  in  our  big 
cities;  an  increased  aggressiveness  on  the  part  of  the  forces  of 
intolerance,  as  foreshadowed  in  the  statement  of  a  W.  C.  T.  U. 
official  that  "the  next  campaign  will  be  against  cigarets,  gambling, 
and  profanity";  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Europeans  to  come 
to  a  land  where  they  will  be  denied  their  accustomed  alcoholic 
beverages;  a  great  increase  in  "moonshining  ";  an  aggravation 
of  the  drug  evil;  the  growth  of  a  national  spirit  of  hypocrisy; 
and  a  contempt  for  law,  born  of  inevitable  failures  to  enforce 
this  law  in  many  great  communities  Avhere  it  is  not  supported 
by  public  opinion.  According  to  figures  widely  circulated  in  the 
press,  the  bone-dry  amendment  will  wipe  out  992  breweries,  233 
distilleries,  and  300,000  saloons;  upset  capital  invested  in  the 
brewing  and  liquor  business  to  the  extent  of  $1,294,000,000; 
and  throw  out  of  work  749,418  employees  drawing  annual 
compensation  to  the  amount  of  .1453,872,553. 

But  despite  this  somber  outlook,  an  examination  of  our  press 
shows  that  the  great  majority  not  only  seem  to  take  a  cheerful 
view  of  the  situation,  but  proceed  to  give  reasons  for  their 
optimism.  As  to  Bolshevism,  they  retort  that  the  American 
people  wiU  submit  to  the  majority  verdict  in  a  sportsmanlike 
and  American  way.  To  the  predictions  of  unemployment,  they 
reply  that  this  will  be  only  temporary,  a  possibly  unavoidable 
phase  in  the  transfer  of  breweiy  and  distillery  employees  from 
non-productive  to  productive  employment.  If  we  are  taxed 
more,  they  say,  the  increased  prosperity  that  follows  in  the 
track  of  prohibition  will  more  than  compensate  us.  And  the 
other  clouds  on  tne  antiprohibitionists'  horizon  seem  to  the 
general  editorial  observer  no  less  unsubstantial.  He  points  out, 
moreover,  that  the  exile  of  John  Barleycorn  will  remove  the 
"boss"  from  our  State  and  city  politics,  will  decrease  the  cost  of 
our  police  departments,  correctional  institutions,  charities,  and 
hospitals.  Moreover,  as  the  Philadeli)hia  Press  remarks,  "a 
lack  of  demand  from  the  brewers  and  maltsters  for  grain  will 
have  its  effect  upon  the  market  for  farm  products,  and  if  this 
tends  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  living  the  change  will  be  welcomed 
by  the  vast  majority  of  consumers."  "On  the  economic  side," 
remarks  the  New  York  Globe,  "the  cessation  of  the  guzzling  by 
which  ten  per  cent,  of  our  productiveness  has  gone  to  the  supj)ort 
of  a  parasitic  class  which  has  battened  on  human  weakness 
should  flush  legitimate  trade."  Altog*>ther,  afTirms  the  Boston 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  "the  certain  gain"  overwhelmingly 
outweighs  "the  aUeged  cost."  And  in  the  Philadelphia  North 
American,  which  hails  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  as  "the  most 


important  measure  of  social  and  economic  legislation  adopted 
since  the  Republic  was  formed,"  we  read: 

"It  means  a  conservation  of  national  wealth  which  within  ten 
years  will  equal  the  colossal  costs  of  the  war.  By  ending  a 
wasted  expenditure  of  $2,000,000,000  a  year,  it  will  'divert  that 
sum  to  the  satisfying  demands  for  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  creating  incomparably  the  greatest  new  market  any  legisla- 
tion could  open  to  American  industry.  It  will  multiply  the  man- 
power of  the  nation  and  enhance  the  skill  of  its  workers,  giving 
America  a  substantial  advantage  over  those  countries  which  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  alcoholic  burden.  It  will  conserve  vast  stores 
of  foodstuffs  and  other  raw  materials,  ease  the  strain  upon 
transportation,  end  a  tremendous  waste  of  fuel,  and  release 
scores  of  thousands  of  workers  for  productive  employment.  It 
will  relieve  industry  and  labor  of  a  heavy  load  due  to  inefficiency, 
costly  accidents,  and  lost  working  time. 

"These  are  but  suggestions  of  the  economic  benefits.  In  the 
social  aspect  the  change  will  immeasurably  reduce  the  evils  of 
vice,  crime,  illiteracy,  insanity,  preventable  disease,  and  poverty. 
It  will  lower  the  cost  to  the  community  of  private  and  public 
charity,  policing  and  court  administration,  the  upkeep  of  jails, 
almshouses,  and  asylums.  It  will  do  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  to  eradicate  the  slum  from  cities  and  rural  districts.  It 
will  remove  the  deadliest  single  source  of  disease,  the  effects 
of  which  are  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  and  thus 
will  make  for  a  rising  standard  of  national  health. 

"It  will  have  a  radically  beneficial  effect  in  politics,  especially 
in  the  large  cities,  where  the  saloon  and  the  liquor  vote  have 
been  the  mainstays  of  machine  despotism  and  corruption.  And 
in  States  like  Pennsylvania  it  will  emancipate  the  judiciary  from 
a  function  which  not  only  was  degrading  to  the  courts,  but  which 
led  to  the  selection  of  men  for  the  bench  because  of  their  advo- 
cacy of  the  trafifie. 

"Beyond  all  these  things  there  will  be  gains  not  (o  be  computed 
in  the  liberation  to  new  life  of  moral  and  spiritual  forces  and 
faculties  which  have  been  benumbed  by  the  crushing  weight  of 
this  evil  and  the  hopeless  struggle  against  it.  And  who  shall 
measure  the  value  it  will  bring  in  hope  and  happiness  to  homes 
that  have  been  shadowed  by  want  and  despair?" 

Analyzing  the  situation  from  a  business  view-point  for  the 
Philadelphia  Pttldic  Ledger,  Mr.  Richard  Spillane  finds  these 
items  on  the  credit  side  of  the  account: 

"The  billion  dollars  invested  in  distilleries  and  breweries  and 
the  additional  billion  paid  by  them  and  the  saloon-keepers  in 
taxes  and  license  fees  and  rents  came  from  \\\v  nickels  and  dimes 
and  quarters  and  dollars  passed  o\  er  the  bar  for  drinks. 

"In  a  bookkeeping  sense  those  things  balance. 

"If  a  billion  dollars  a  year  more  in  taxes  must  be  paid  by  the 
public  to  offset  tlu^  re\  enue  received  in  1918  from  liquor  by 
Federal,  State,  and  city  governments,  it  will  go  direct  instead 
of  through  the  channel  of  saloon,  brewery,  or  distillery 

"In  various  parts  of  the  country  prohil)iti()n  appealed  more  to 
the  people  in  an  ox-onomic  way  than, from  the  moral  sid<\ 

"It  is  th(>  testimony  of  large  ("JuploytTs  in  places  where 
liquor  is  .sold  that  Monday  is  the  poorest  day  of  the  week  in 
production.  This  th(\v  jiscrib<>  to  o\ crindulgtMice  in  liquor  on 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday  by  those  of  their  workers  who 
drink  too  much 

"Earnest  men  are  giving  consideration  to  the  question  of  a 
substitute  for  the  saloon.     Thev  lind  it  (liniciilt  of  solution. 
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"The  head  of  the  Anti-Saloon  I^eagiie  says  the  matter  will  be 
solved  without  the  aid  of  sociological  students.  He  declares  the 
substitute  for  the  saloon  has  been  a  failure  heretofore  because  the 
saloon  had  more  attraction.  With  the  big  attraction  removed, 
he  believes  business  men,  as  a  matter  of  business,  will  evolve 


niTCHl-\G   UP. 

— Brown  in  the  Cliicago  Dally  Xcws. 

ways  of  catering  to  the  great  body  of  men  who  seek  entertain- 
ment and  sociability  without  philanthropic  trimmings. 

"Unquestionably  the  sober  man  is  a  better  producer  than  the 
tippling  man. 

"Production  Is  wealth. 

"Most  of  the  money  that  has  been  spent  for  liquor  has  been 
waste,  direct  and  indirect. 

"The  same  money  spent  in  better  living,  in  better  furnish- 
ings, in  better  clothing,  in  better  housing  will  make  for  better 
citizenship. 

"It  will  make,  too,  for  more  trade. 

"The  butcher,  the  baker,  the  grocer,  the  storekeeper,  big  and 
little,  is  concerned  in  a  business  way — very  much  concerned — in 
the  workings  of  prohibition. 

"If  prohibition  increases  the  production  of  the  American 
workers  two  per  cent,  it  will,  on  our  present  basis,  more  than 
pay  all  the  revenue  received  by  Federal,  State  and  city  govern- 
ments last  year  from  the  liquor  traffic,  and  last  year's  revenue  was 
more  than  double  the  normal. 

"  If  it  increases  the  production  five  per  cent,  it  will  put  America 
far,  far  ahead  of  any  nation  on  earth. 

"And,  incidentally,  it  will  raise  the  human  standard  higher 
than  ever  before,  make  for  better  men,  better  women,  better 
children. 

"All  these  are  factors  in  prohibiton  from  a  business  view-point." 

Of  the  effect  of  prohibition  on  real-estate  values  Mr.  Spillane 

says : 

"Usually  the  saloon-keeper  has  sought  an  advantageous 
location,  preferably  a  corner  structure.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  his  business  and  the  character  of  his  customers  he  has  had  to 
pay  a  higher  rental  than  would  another  occupant.  In  various 
cities,  and  particularly  New  York,  hundreds  of  corner  stores, 
formerly  used  for  saloon  purposes,  are  vacant,  and  the  owners 
of  the  property  find  diffi-eulty,  not  only  in  getting  a  tenant 
at  the  former  rental,  but  at  anything  near  that  rental.  .  .  .  The 
vice-president  of  the  largest  mortgage  and  title  guaranty  com- 
pany in  the  United  States  has  made  public  declaration  that 
so  many  saloons  have  closed  in  his  city  that  it  has  demoralized 
the  real-estate  market. 

"One  thing  he  did  not  bring  out  is  that  a  saloon  affects  ad- 
versely the  value  of  adjacent  property,  and  that  while  some 
real-estate  owners  have  been  injured,  temporarily  at  least, 
others  have  been  benefited  by  saloon  closings." 

The  Oshkosh  Northwestern  thinks  that  the  loss  of  revenue  from 
excise  taxes  "is  not  as  serious  as  many  pretend  to  believe," 
because — 

"The  liquor  business  did  not  actually  pay  these  taxes  itself, 
but  merely  collected  this  money  from  the  public,  along  with 
much  more,  and  turned  over  a  very  small  percentage  of  its 
receipts,  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  for  the  privilege  of  doing  busi- 
ness. The  abolition  of  the  liquor  business,  therefore,  will  mean 
that  the  people  will  have  just  that  much  more  money  left  in 
their  own  hands,  and  they  easily  can  pay  the  amount  of  taxes 
lost  through  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  trade,  and  still  find  the 


new  arrangement  profitable  to  themselves.  For,  besides  paying 
the  amount  formerly  turned  in  by  the  liquor  interests,  the 
public  wiU  have  a  much  larger  amount  left  for  other  purposes, 
which  formerly  went  to  pay  the  expenses  and  the  profits  of  the 
liquor  trade." 

A  question  in  many  minds  is,  what  will  the  distillers  and 
brewers  do  to  make  their  plants  profitable  under  the  new  regime? 
The  Charlotte  Observer  finds  a  general  answer  to  this  question 
in  the  program  of  the  Distilleries  Security  Corporation.  This 
concern,  which  "represents  the  bulk  of  the  whisky  industry 
of  the  country,"  is  already  arranging  for  the  conversion  of  its 
distillery  plants  to  other  manufacturing  purposes,  altho  it  has 
not  yet  announced  what  these  purposes  are.  An  officer  of  the 
corporation,  however,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  change 
will  be  made  without  loss.  As  to  the  brewers,  in  a  Milwaukee 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune  we  read: 

"Future  plans  of  the  Pabst  Brewing  Company,  one  of  the 
world's  biggest  brewing  concerns,  are  being  held  in  abeyance 
until  after  prohibition  actually  becomes  a  fact.  However,  here 
are  some  of  the  developments  of  the  last  few  weeks,  which  in- 
dicate the  reason  for  the  issuance  of  a  recent  letter  to  stockholders 
regarding  the  liquidation  of  the  company's  affairs: 

"The  company  is  sending  a  representative  to  South  America. 

"A  big  section  of  the  plant  has  been  leased  to  the  Harley 
Davidson  Company  for  an  assembling  plant  for  motor-cycles. 

"The  company  is  still  buying  quantities  of  barley  and  making 
malt.  In  this  connection  it  is  reported  that  the  company  ^vill 
reestablish  the  manufacture  of  a  tonic  which  was  famous  in  the 
days  of  the  Best  Company." 

And  in  the  New  York  Herald  we  read  that  the  Jacob  Ruppert 
Brewery  of  that  city  is  retaining  all  its  employees  and  manu- 
facturing a  fermented-milk  product.  Others,  we  are  told,  are 
turning  to  the  making  of  soft  drinks,  while  many  saloons  in 
many  sections  of  the  country  are  preparing  to  dispense  soda  and 
other  non-alcoholic  beverages.  In  the  New  York  Times  a 
leading  motion-picture  manager  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "many 
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"A  CAMEL  GOT   HIS  HEAD  IN,  AND  THEN- 


— Pease  in  the  Newark  News. 

people  who  are  in  the  liquor  business  at  present  are  getting  out 
of  it  and  going  into  the  movies  instead" — a  situation  which 
gains  piquancy  from  his  further  statement  that  "the  motion- 
picture  has  been  the  great  foe  of  the  saloon."  The  same  paper 
quotes  another  manager  as  follows: 
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"The  motion-picture  theater  is  the  only  rival  to  the  saloon  as  a 
cheap  place  of  entertainment.  It  is  the  only  place  where  a  man 
can  be  amused  for  a  long  time  at  the  same  price  that  he  pays 
for  drinks — or  less.  That  is  what  has  made  the  motion-picture 
theater  the  great  rival  to  the  saloon  everywhere,  and  that  is  why. 
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FREED  FROM  THE  DEMON  RUM. 

— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 

with  the  closing  of  the  saloons,  we  look  for  a  great  increase  in 
the  motion-picture  business.  Men  will  seek  amusement,  and 
the  motion-picture  theater  will  be  the  natural  place  to  seek  it." 

In  many  quarters  there  seems  to  be  a  doubt  whether  the 
Prohibition  Amendment,  so  triumphantly  ratified,  can  be  suc- 
cessfully enforced.  "The  fact  might  as  well  be  faced  at  the  out- 
set that  this  amendment  and  the  prospective  laws  relating  to  it 
can  be  evaded  and  broken  easily  enough  in  innumerable  ways," 
remarks  the  Manchester,  N.H.,  Union,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  is  all  right  to  celebrate  the  ratification,  for  this  is  a  genuine 
achievement.  But  it  doesn't  mark  the  end  of  the  struggle — 
not  by  a  long  shot.  And  after  the  bell-ringing,  and  the  passing 
of  the  intervening  time,  and  the  enacting  of  all  the  laws  that 
can  be  put  on  the  statute-books,  we  must  still  be  prepared  to 
combat  this  evil  in  its  most  evil  form  of  hidden  lawlessness." 

And  the  Spriiigfield  Union  reminds  us  of  the  difficulties  we 
have  already  experienced  in  trying  to  enforce  actual  obedience  to 
a  constitutional  amendment  in  a  State  in  which  that  amendment 
did  not  have  the  support  of  public  opinion.     We  read : 

"In  outlining  plans  for  the  future,  the  general  counsel  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  says  that  steps  will  be  immediately  taken  to 
enact  a  Federal  prohibition  law  and  to  have  all  States  enact 
prohibition  laws  in  harmony  with  the  Federal  amendment.  He 
plainly  accepts  the  fact  that  the  successful  enforcement  of  the 
amendment  depends  on  both  the  Federal  and  State  laws,  and 
that  the  two  authorities  must  work  together  in  all  States.  This 
line  of  procedure  is  suggested  by  the  language  of  the  amendment 
itself,  the  second  section  of  which  is  that  'Congress  and  the 
several  States  shall  have  concurrent  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation.'  It  will  be  noticed  that  this 
language  differs  from  'that  used  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
amendments  only  in  the  use  of  the  word  'concurrent.'  In 
providing  that  '  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude,' nothing  is  said  about  the  concurrent  power  of  Congress 
and  the  States.  Congi'ess  was  to  have  the  power  over  its  own 
laws;   the  States  to  enforce  theirs. 

"Nevertheless,  Congress  did  not  and  never  has  enforced  these 
amendments,  and  the  only  attempts  to  pass  laws  for  their  en- 
forcement have  failed.  Senator  Hoar  had  a  leading  i)art  in  the 
drawing  of  the  Federal  Elections  Bill,  or  so-called  Force  bill, 
in  1S90,  but  ho  ^vithdrew  it,  and  in  his  autobiography  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  effort  to  enforce  the  amendment  by 
Congress  was  impracticable." 

One  hundred  per  cent,  enforcement  can  not  be  expected, 
thinks  the  Springfield  Republican,  Init  "unquostionablj-  a  single 
generation  of  youth  reared  in  a  country  without  saloons  and  witli 
the  stigma  of  lawlessness  upon  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 


liquors  for  beverage  purposes,  will  have  a  profoundly  uplifting 
effect  upon  the  economic  productiveness,  the  morality,  and  the 
social  purity  of  the  American  people."  On  the  other  hand, 
many  papers  beUeve,  with  the  New  Orleans  Times- Picayune, 
that  the  country  can  be  made  actually  as  weU  as  legally  "dry," 
and  that  "all  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  have  to  accustom 
themselves  to  doing  without  spirituous  liquors."  To  this  end, 
a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  Kansas  City  Star  tells  us,  Congress 
wiU  be  asked  by  the  "drys"  to  enact  laws  along  the  following 
lines: 

1.  The  appointment  of  g^  Federal  law-enforcement  com- 
missioner with  sufficient  and  adequate  power  and  assistance  to 
secure  the  enforcement  of  the  act. 

2.  A  provision  for  the  abatement  of  the  liquor  nuisance  by 
injunctions. 

3.  Conferring  of  power  on  the  law-enforcement  commissioner 
to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  with  the  approval  of  the 
commissioner  of  internal  revenue  for  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  wine  for  sacramental  purposes  and  alcohol  for 
non-prohibited  purposes. 

4.  Conferring  of  aU  necessary  authority  on  officials  and  fixing 
adequate  penalties  for  violations  of  the  act. 

5.  All  intoxicating  Uquor  illegally  possest,  manufactured, 
or  sold,  and  all  implements  used  in  these  illegal  manufactures 
should  be  considered  contraband. 

6.  The  sale,  manufacture,  transportation,  importation,  ex- 
portation, and  possession  of  intoxicating  Uquor  for  beverage 
purposes  should  be  prohibited. 

7.  The  phrase  "intoxicating  liquor"  should  include  distilled, 
malt,  fermented,  vinous,  alcoholic,  or  any  intoxicating  liquors. 

8.  An  adequate  search  and  seiziu-e  provision  similar  to  those 
which  have  i^roved  effective  in  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
hibitory laws  in  the  States. 

9.  The  sale  of  alcoholic  patent  or  proprietary  medicines  which 
are  possible  or  capable  of  being  used  as  a  beverage  should  be 
surrounded  by  the  same  safeguards  as  the  sale  of  alcohol. 

10.  Provision  to  prevent  any  scheme,  device,  or  subterfuge 
to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

11.  In  accordance  with  the  national  prohibition  amendment. 


SEEING  ST.\RS. 

— Hammond  in  the  Wichita  Eagle. 

the  several  States  shall  pro\'ide  legislation  fn  harmon.\-  tlu-ro- 
with  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 

12.  Such  other  provisions  as  will  destroy  every  vestige  of 
the  beverage  liquor  traffic  throughout  the  United  Stat<>s  and  its 
possessions. 
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AN   AMERICAN   LABOR   PARTY 


1 ; 


HIRD  PARTIES"  iu  this  country  have  generally 
come  to  grief,  but  the  scope  of  the  present  move- 
ment to  organize  "hand  and  brain"  workers  into  a 
political  unit  and  its  appearance  in  a  winter  of  unrest  and  dis- 
content convince  some  observers  that  history  is  likely  to  forget 
to  repeat  herself  in  this  instance.  The  time  "was  never  more 
ripe,"  says  the  New  York  American,  and  Mr.  Hearst  hints  that 
the  influence  of  his  chain  of  newspapers  may  be  thrown  to  the 
new  party.  In  the  great  coal  and  iron  district  in  western  Penn- 
svlvania  the  editor  of  the  JohnsfoAvn  Democrat  also  thinks  the 


«1T   STEAOY   IN    THE   BOAT. 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 

movement  fortunate  in  its  birth  in  this  hour  of  world-wide 
political  confusion.  Unless  all  signs  are  misleading,  said  the 
conservative  Brooklyn  Eagle  shortly  after  the  Bridgeport 
unionists  organized  a  political  party,  "it  will  not  take  long  for  it 
to  become  'a  going  concern.'"  The  New  York  Evening  Post, 
too,  concludes  that  if  it  is  wisely  and  sincerely  led  the  new  move- 
ment will  be  difficult  to  kill.  It  notes  that  by  the  middle  of  last 
month  the  central  labor  committees  of  forty-five  cities  had  in- 
dorsed the  platform  of  the  American  Labor  party.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  action  of  the  Chicago  unionists  that  first  aroused  the 
nation's  attention  to  the  entrance  of  this  new  Richmond  in  the 
political  field.  The  Cook  County  Labor  party  was  organized 
with  a  clear-cut  platform,  emphasizing  public  ownership  and  with 
a  complete  city  ticket.  It  soon  claimed  LjO,000  members  paying 
dues  and  secured  the  indorsement  of  fifty-eight  local  unions. 
The  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor  '"ndorsed  the  Chicago 
platform,  and  the  St.  Paul  convention  A  the  Northwestern 
farmers'  Non-Partizan  League  followed  suit.  Samuel  Gompers, 
a  consistent  opponent  of  the  Labor-party  idea,  pleaded  with  New 
York  leaders  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Europe  not  to  join 
the  new  movement,  but  within  a  week,  as  The  Evening  Post  notes, 
the  New  York  Central  Federated  Union,  the  Brooklyn  Central 
Labor  Union,  and  the  Woman's  Trade  Union  League  had  met 
in  convention  and  created  the  most  formidable  of  the  local  party 
organizations.  At  this  convention,  we  are  told,  about  250  unions 
were  represented,  with  a  combined  membership  of  over  500,000, 
to  which  must  be  added  "such  unorganized  labor  as  will  accept 
union  leadership."     In  the  convention  were  represented  factions 


once  bitterly  hostile,  but  the  structure  of  the  party  is  said  to  be 
"so  planned  that  it  will  overcome  factional  quarrels."  In 
tracing  the  origin  of  the  movement  in  New  York,  The  Evening  Post 
throws  some  light  on  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  simul- 
taneous formation  of  labor  parties  in  so  many  cities.  The  re- 
construction committees  of  the  three  great  unions  already  men- 
tioned formulated  a  legislative  program.     Then — • 

"The  delegates  diseust  how  it  could  be  put  on  the  statute- 
books.     The   record  of    the  legislature  on  labor  legislation,  to- 
gether with  the  tendencies  of  the  old  party  leaders,   did  not 
promise  that  any  program  so  complete  could  be  enacted  through ' 
Democrats    and    Repubheans.     The    example    of    the    British 
Labor  party  has  stimulated  imaginations  in  this  country,  andj 
the  strength  of  similar  parties  in  Austraha,  New  Zealand,  Italj%  I 
and  France  furnishes  a  sympathetic  background.     Many  griev- 
ances,   local    and    national,    could    be    adduced.     The    unions  i 
expect  a  great  increase  of  unemployment,  coupled  with  a  general 
lowering  of  wage   schedules  obtained   during   the  war.      Theyj 
believe  that  this  could  have  been  avoided  if  the  national  Admin- 
istration had  retained  its  control  of  industry,  put  into  effect  a| 
comprehensive  plan  of  demobilization,  and  begun  public  works 
on  a  large  scale.     The  adoption  of  such  measures,  they  argue,! 
Mr.   Gompers's  influence  Avith  the  Democratic  Administration! 
was  powerless  to  secure.     And  behind  all  is  the  restless  ferment! 
caused  by  the  restrictions  on  civil  liberty  incident  to  the  war,! 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Burleson  in  the  Cabinet,  the  decisions  ofj 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  child-labor  case.     If  all  these  things! 
occur  during  an  Administration  disposed  to  be  friendlj',  they  doj 
not  see  the  wisdom  of  relying  any  longer  on  labor's  influence 
with  the  old  parties." 

In  the  same  newspaper  Mr.   George  Soule  writes   that   the 
organizers  of  the  new  party  consider  the  local  parties  only  a] 
beginning.     As  he  tells  it: 

"The  leaders  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  no  local  Labor! 
party  can  live  long  unless  it  is  associated  with  a  State  and  aj 
national  party,   and    all    speakers  at  the  convention  assumedl 
that  the  movement  would  become  national.     But  no  national! 
Labor  party  could  have  a  chance  of  electing  a  President  unless  it 
coalesced    with    elements   outside   the    trade-unions.     For    this 
reason  the  party  will  be  open  to  so-called  ' brain- workers ' — that 
is,  all  members  of  salaried  and  professional  classes  who  are  not 
ordinarily  unionized,  but  who,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  derive 
their  income  from  projjerty  and  do  not  act  as  employers.     Con- 
sidering the  former  exclusiveness  of  the  unionists,  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  ' hand-and-brain  movement'  has  met  a  universal 
acceptance  in  the  Labor  parties  that  are  springing  up  throughout! 
the    country.     .There    are    whispers    also    of    cooperation    withj 
certain  farmers'  organizations." 

Iti  its  editorial  noted  above  on  the  new  movement,  the  Johns- 
town Democrat  says  "it  is  obvious  thatl  one  of  the  prime 
objects  of  the  American  Labor  party  is  to  form  an  offensiA'e  and 
defensive  alliance  with  both  the  SociaUsts  and  the  Non-Par- 
tizans  in  the  great  struggle  which  is  to  come  next  year." 

The  success  of  the  new  pai  ty  will  obviously  depend  largely  on 
whether  it  is  accepted  by  organized  labor  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  radicals  and  i^resent  adherents  of  the  Socialist  party.  Mr. 
E.  W.  Edwards,  secretarj^  of  the  New  York  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Council,  tells  the  New  York  Tribune  that  his  observations 
among  the  workingmen  lead  him  to  say  that  "labor  is  going  to 
take  the  new  movement  very  c?riously."  In  Mr.  Edwards's 
opinion  the  result  of  the  last  election  had  much  to  do  with 
creating  Labor-partj^  sentiment.  Labor  had  expected  to  get 
much  from  President  Wilson  and  a  Democratic  Congress.  But 
it  "now  sees  that  if  it  wants  anything  it  wiU  have  to  get  it  for 
itself."  Life  and  Labor,  the  official  organ  of  the  National 
Woman's  Trade  Union  League,  says: 

"It  would  seem  that  this  is  a  propitious  time  for  labor  to  enter 
politics  and  make  its  influence  felt.  In  the  first  place,  organized 
labor  must  take  a  more  definite  stand  on  the  questions  that  are 
pressing  for  settlement.  It  must  have  its  platforms,  national 
and  municipal.  Then  it  must  elect  men  to  office  who  stand  on 
those  platforms." 

Those  Socialists  who  left  their  party  because  of  its  un-American 
attitude  toward  war-issues  seem   to  be  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
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new  Labor-party  movement.  Mr.  John  Spargo  is  quoted  in  the 
New  York  World  as  saying  that  America's  greatest  political 
need  to-day  "is  a  genuine,  clean-cut  Labor  party."  In  the 
second  number  of  his  magazine,  Reconstruction,  Mr.  Allan 
Benson  expresses  his  fervent  hope  that  the  new  Labor  party  will 
put  a  Presidential  candidate  in  the  field  in  1920.  He  asks:  "  If 
workingmen  at  last  realize  that  capitalist  parties  are  concerned 
with  capitalist  problems  rather  than  labor  problems,  why  is  it  not 
appropriate  for  workers  everywhere — in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the 
factory — to  create  a  party  that  will  try  to  get  what  they  want?" 
Mr.  Benson,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  Sociahst  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  in  1916,  believes  the  new  party  is  in- 
tended to  bring  to  America  a  greater  measure  of  democracy  and 
of  justice,  and  he  urges  its  leaders  to  "go  on  with  their  work  of 
politically  organizing  all  Americans  who  do  useful  labor,  whether 
that  labor  be  in  the  factory  or  upon  the  farm — with  a  pick  or 
with  a  pen.  If  that  can  be  done,  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 
population  will  be  voting  the  same  ticket." 

The  radical  and  single- tax  weekly,  The  Public  (New  York), 
thinks  the  new  party  may  compel  a  poUtical  division  between 
conservatives  and  reactionaries  in  this  country,  and  considers  it 
"the  most  hopeful  sign  that  has  appeared  in  American  pohtics 
for  a  long  time."  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  who  has 
always  looked  upon  himself  as  a  champion  of  the  common 
people,  declares  that  such  a  party  as  that  now  being  organized 
is  bound  "to  accomphsh  great  benefits"  and  "is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  repubhc  as  a  genuine 
democracy."    And  in  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American  we  read: 

"A  party  that  should  bring  together  like-thinking  men  and 
women  of  progressive  outlook  among  the  farmers,  the  organized 
workers,  and  Uberals  in  other  callings  would  not  have  to  coax 
the  old  parties  or  worry  over  their  barnacles.  It  could  win 
directly  or  compel  the  old  parties  to  outspeed  it." 

Arguments  against  the  Labor-party  plan  come  from  union 
leaders  like  Mr.  Gompers,  supporters  of  already  existing  radical 
parties,  and  from  conservative  papers  which  naturally  do  not 
see  the  need  for  the  new  movement.  The  Boston  Transcript 
is  quite  unconvinced  that  there  is  anything  in  the  make-up 
of  the  new  party  or  the  circumstances  surrounding  it  to  keep 
it  from  faUing  by  the  wayside  as  have  its  predecessors.  It 
seems  to  The  Transcript  that  the  very  strength  of  American 
labor  is  fatal  to  labor  parties,  since  "American  labor  is  ap- 
parently conscious  of  no  condition  or  disadvantage  which  tends 
to  segregate  those  who  work  from  other  citizens."  The  Mil- 
waukee Journal  doubts  whether  labor  can  "form  a  party  which 
will  rise  above  class  interests  and  be  sufficiently  broad-based  to 
make  the  undertaking  worth  while." 

Mr.  Gompers's  objection  to  the  new  movement  was  put  briefly 
and  emphatically: 

"American  labor  during  this  war  has  accomplished  three  times 
what  England  has  accomplished  without  a  political  party  of  its 
own.  If  labor  goes  into  politics  it  will  have  to  get  votes,  and 
labor  will  decline  from  a  powerful  economic  unit  to  a  vote- 
catching  machine." 

While  the  Socialist  New  York  Call  sees  unmistakable  signs 
pointing  toward  the  formation  of  a  great  national  Labor  party, 
it  laments  the  prospect  of  a  split  in  the  forces  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  working  classes.  It  believes  the  workers  can 
achieve  political  success  best  by  working  with  the  present 
Socialist  organization,  otherwise  "the  powers  of  exploitation 
would  gain  from  the  schism."  The  Weekly  People,  organ  of  the 
Socialist  Labor  party,  considers  the  new  Labor  party  now  "aborn- 
ing in  the  nation"  to  be  a  reform  party  standing  somewhere  be- 
tween the  Democrats  and  the  Socialists.  Since  it  is  "not  a 
thing  of  air"  but  "built  upon  the  groundwork  of  an  economic 
organization  composed  of  working  people,"  this  journal  thinks 
it  is  destined  "to  sweep  the  Socialist  party  out  of  existence." 


But  The  Weekly  People  does  not  think  that  the  workers  will  gain 
much  even  if  their  new  party  does  succeed: 

"It  has  incorporated  in  its  platform  aU  the  reforms  that  any 
reformistic  soul  can  possibly  hanker  after.  It  will  probably  be 
able  to  mislead  and  confuse  some  of  the  workers  for  some  time 
— substantially  to  improve  their  conditions,  never!" 

This  somewhat  Ishmaelitic  writer  of  sociahstic  thought  con- 
temptuously describes  the  platform  of  the  new  party  as  having 
"apparently  gathered  up  aU  the  refuse  from  every  political  ash- 
barrel  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century."  But  several  news- 
paper correspondents  think  that  this  platform  wiU  appeal  to 


— Walker  in  the  New  York  Call. 

people  of  hberal  leanings  who  are  imprest  with  the  program 
of  the  British  Labor  party.  The  platform  adopted  in  New 
York  calls  for: 

The  restoration  of  the  fundamental  political  rights  of  free 
speech,  press,  and  assemblage;  the  furnishing  of  employment 
to  soldiers  and  war-workers,  with  extension  of  public  works  for 
that  purpose;  the  permanent  public  ownership  of  such  public 
utiUties  as  railways,  telegraphs,  telephones,  mines,  stock-yards, 
grain-elevators,  irrigation  dams  and  water-power  plants,  and  un- 
used lands ;  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living,  by  cooperation  and 
the  elimination  of  the  middleman  and  the  profiteer;  democratic 
control  of  industry  and  commerce;  democratic  control  of  educa- 
tion; enforcement  of  the  American  standard  of  living  by  es- 
tablishing a  standard  wage  based  on  the  cost  of  supporting  a 
family  of  five,  by  establishing  a  working  week  of  forty-four  and 
a  working  day  of  eight  hours,  by  recognition  of  the  unions,  by 
providing  social  insurance,  and  by  enacting  uniform  laws  protect- 
ing women  and  child  labor;  complete  equality  of  men  and  women 
in  government  and  industry;  a  curb  on  the  power  of  the  Supremo 
Court  to  declare  laws  unconstitutional;  opposition  to  any  form 
of  prohibition  curtailing  personal  liberty;  representation  of 
labor  in  all  government  departments  and  all  commissions  and 
agencies  of  reconstruction;  a  referendum  vote  before  a  declara- 
tion of  war;  no  compulsory  military  training;  increased  ta-xes 
on  incomes,  inheritances,  profits,  unearned  increments,  and 
land  values. 

In  the  international  field  this  plat/orm  calls  for  the  indorse- 
ment of  President  Wilson's  "fourteen  points,"  self-determination 
for  Ireland,  non-intervention  in  Russia,  and  a  League  of  Nations 
supplemented  by  a  "league  of  workers."  All  of  the  planks  of 
the  widely  indorsed  Chicago  Lal>or  platform  appear  in  that  of  the 
New  York  convention. 
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THE   RAILROADS'  OWN   REMEDY 

IX  DOCTORING  THE  ILLS  that  the  raih-oads  have  fallen 
heir  to,  it  is  necessary  first  to  bring  the  patient  safely 
through  the  present  crisis,  then  to  prescribe  a  remedy 
-R-hich  will  insure  his  future  well-being.  So,  while  Congress 
discusses  some  foiu-teen  plans  for  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the 
roads,  and  the  railroad  executives  present  to  the  country  their 
own  detailed  scheme  for  keeping  the  roads  efficient  and  prosperous 
in  the  j^ears  to  come,  the  Railroad  Administration  is  calling 
attention  to  certain  immediate 
practical  needs.  We  are,  the 
New  York  World  declares,  con- 
fronted by  a  condition  of  rail- 
road finances  and  efficiency,  and 
not  by  a  theory  of  fu<;ure  rail- 
road control.  At  the  beginning 
of  last  month  Mr.  McAdoo 
estimated  that  the  operating 
deficit  for  1919  would  be  $136,- 
000,000.  This  sum  has  since  been 
subject  to  upward  revision,  and 
the  Washington  correspondents 
now  hear  that  the  deficit  may 
be  .$250,000,000.  Railroad  busi- 
ness promises  to  be  good,  the 
savings  from  uniform  manage- 
ment are  considerable,  rates  are 
25  per  cent,  higher  than  before 
the  Government  took  control, 
but,  observes  the  New  York 
Globe,  "the  income  gains  from 
the  various  sources  are  more  than 
offset  by  the  $900,000,000  in- 
crease in  railroad  wages."  The 
new      Director  -  General,      Mr. 

Walker  D.  Hines,  has  considered  five  ways  of  meeting  the 
threatened  deficit — by  increasing  freight-rates,  by  getting  an 
appropriation  from  Congress,  by  further  operating  economies, 
by  increasing  the  volume  of  traffic,  and  by  reducing  wages. 
It  seems  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  that  Mr.  Hines  wiU  find  it  impossible  to  find  sufficient 
additional  income  in  any  way  except  by  increasing  freight- 
rates  or  inducing  Congress  to  appropriate  a  large  sum  to  make 
up  the  operating  deficit. 

This  deficit  in  operating  the  roads,  it  should  be  noted,  takes 
no  account  of  the  railroads'  needs  for  betterments  and  im- 
provements. Railroad  construction  in  the  United  States  seems 
to  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  to  be  in  "a  condition  worse 
than  that  of  stagnation";  "for  the  second  time  since  the  begin- 
ning of  railway  sysLems  in  this  country,  a  year  has  passed  in 
\\"hich  more  miles  of  main  lines  were  abandoned  than  have  been 
built."  For  more  than  two  years,  says  the  New  York  Tribune, 
the  railroads  "have  been  skimped  to  the  bone,  so  far  as  any 
betterments  are  concerned  and  even  as  to  the  needed  main- 
tenance." The  Tribune  cites  The  Railway  Age  (New  York)  as 
reporting  that  "a  careful  estimate  of  experts  computes  an 
arrearage  for  maintenance  last  year  of  not  less  than  $300,000,000. 
Engines  and  cars  have  been  run  beyond  their  natural  term  of 
life  and  have  been  bolstered  up  to  keep  them  going  in  almost 
any  fashion."  That  Director-General  Hines  appreciates  the 
situation  is  seen  by  his  statement  that  he  will  ask  Congress  for 
an  appropriation  of  half  ^  billion  doUars  to  be  spent  entirely  for 
betterments  and  improvements,  and  not  for  covering  any  arrear- 
ages or  deficits. 

While  the  immediate  financial  needs"  of  the  roads  are  thus 
being  considered,  Congress  is  taking  up  the  question  of  then- 
ultimate  disposition,  and  not  Congress  ak>ne,  for,  as  the  Boston 


Globe  notes,  there  is  just  now  going  on  "a  sort  of  town-meeting 
discussion  throughout  the  United  States  on  the  future  of  the 
railroads."  It  seems  to  the  Baltimore  Sun  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  are  opposed  to  government 
ownership,  that  the  country  is  unanimous  against  a  "return  to 
private  ownership  under  the  old  conditions,"  and  that  "senti- 
ment has  crystallized  among  the  informed  public  in  favor  of 
exclusive  Federal  supervision  and  the  elimination  of  any  measure 
of  control  by  the  State  railroad  commissions."  As  many  as 
fourteen  separate  plans  have  been  suggested  in  Congress  or  at 

the  hearings  of  the  Senate  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commit- 
tee. The  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  finds  Congressional 
opinion  crystallizing  along  much 
the  same  lines  as  the  Baltimore 
Sun  reports  public  opinion  as 
forming.  "The  standard  plan 
of  those  who  desire  to  have  the 
railways  returned  to  their  former 
owners  without  any  material  limi- 
tation of  the  powers  of  private 
ownership,"  as  the  Springfield 
Republican  calls  it,  was  advanced 
by  a  committee  of  railroad  exec- 
utives at  a  hearing  of  the  Senate 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee. 
It  was  almost  unanimously  ad- 
opted at  a  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Executives,  which  is  said  to 
represent  92  per  cent,  of  the  rail- 
road mileage  of  the  country.  The 
main  points  in  this  scheme  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 
Private  ownership  and  operation  to  be  maintained. 
Regulative  power  invested  solely  in  the  national  Government. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  relieved  of  administrative 
duties  to  act  as  a  quasi-judicial  body,  passing  on  rates  and  hearing 
complaints. 

A  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  the  Cabinet  to  take  over  the 
Commission's  executive  functions,  oversee  the  country's  trans- 
portation facilities,  look  out  for  maintenance  of  service  and 
financial  credit,  distribute  traffic  in  emergencies,  and  allow 
building  of  new  lines  and  terminal^. 

Rates  to  be  initiated  by  carriers  in  accordance  with  rate- 
making  rule  embodied  in  statute  and  subject  to  approval  of 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  appeal  to  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Commission  to  establish  regional  commissions. 
Antitrust  laws  to  be  modified  to  allow  pooling,  rate  agree- 
ments,  joint  use  of  facilities,    and  mergers,   as  approved   by 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Labor  questions  to  be  handled  by  Wage  Board. 
Federal  Government  to  regulate  security  issues. 
Railroads  to  be  federally  incorporated. 

This  plan,  according  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
has  met  with  approval  in  banking  and  financial  circles.  The 
New  York  World  considers  it  "bolder,  more  progressive,  and 
more  in  line  with  experience  and  public  interest  than  anything 
yet  suggested  by  an  ostentatious  representative  of  the  people." 
To  the  Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union  it  seems  "the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  railroad  problem  that  has  yet  been  offered."  The 
New  York  Sun  hkes  the  suggestion  of  a  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, who,  when  the  railroads  were  threatened  by  some  e\il, 
would  fight  for  the  endangered  raih'oads  "as  the  Secretary  of 
War  fights  for  the  Army  or  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Na\->-  fights 
for  the  Navy."  On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  Tribune 
fears  that  such  an  official  might  be  "swayed  by  political  in- 
terests "  and  at  times  by  "  pohtical  motives." 


'WHAT  DO  I  DO   NOW?" 
— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 
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GERMANY  VOTES  FOR  ORDER 

GERMANY  TAKES  A  LONG  STEP  in  the  direction  of 
stable  government,  say  some  editors  as  they  note  the 
result  of  the  general  elections,  in  which  the  Majority 
Socialists,  led  by  Ebert  and  Scheidemann,  polled  the  largest 
vote  and  the  Independent  SociaUsts,  or  Reds,  of  which  the  late 
Karl  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  were  the  leaders,  met  over- 
Avhelming  defeat.  The  Majority  Socialists,  who  polled  more 
than  two  million  out  of  six  million  votes  cast,  are  not  Marxian 
Socialists,  and  their  program  is 
described  as  "about  the  same  as 
that  on  which  Colonel  Roosevelt 
ran  and  President  Wilson  was 
elected."  In  a  Berlin  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  World  we  read 
that  while  the  moderate  Social 
Democrats  —  the  Government 
party — will  have  a  decided  plu- 
rahty  of  the  delegates,  they  must 
join  wath  the  Democratic  party 
to  obtain  a  majority.  The  party 
totals,  from  incomplete  returns, 
are  recorded  in  the  New  York 
Times  as  follows: 


"Majority  SociaUsts,  1,593,360; 
Independent  SociaUsts,  548,795; 
Democrats,  688,315;  Christian 
People's  party,  707,730;  People's 
party,  198,373;  National  party, 
218,635;  Bavarian  parties,  410,- 
224,  in  Wurttemberg  only.  Com- 
bined Socialists,  506,000;  Com- 
bined Anti-SociaUsts,  920,000. 

"A  Copenhagen  compilation 
of  the  vote  gives  a  total  of 
6,082,311,  of  which  the  Major- 
ity Socialists  are  said  to  have 
received  2,603,422." 
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The  outcome  of  the  election  is 
regarded  in  all  Allied  circles  in 
Paris,  press  cables  inform  us,  as 
"an  indispensable  preliminary  to 
any  peace  negotiations."  Had  the  elections  brought  in  two 
fairly  evenly  balanced  Socialist  groups  with  an  insignificant 
representation  from  the  moderate  and  non-SociaUst  elements, 
as  was  feared  at  first,  the  controversies  and  bitterness  between 
the  Majority  and  Independent  Socialists  would  undoubtedly 
have  converted  the  Constituent  Assembly  into  a  disorderly 
gathering  from  which  Uttle  could  have  been  expected.  The 
election  returns  show  that  Germany  is  going  to  be  a  republic 
with  "a  liberal  but  not  a  radical  constitution,"  writes  a  New 
York  World  correspondent  from  Berlin,  who  adds  that  the  Soviet 
plan  is  "buried."  The  new  constitution  of  Germany  is  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  American  rather  than  the  French  parlia- 
mentary form,  according  to  this  informant,  who  adds  that  the 
United  States  of  Germany  will  combine  some  of  the  smaller 
Rhine  states  and  split  Prussia  into  five  or  possibly  eight  states. 
South  Germans  are  demanding  this  to  "prevent  the  preponder- 
ance of  Prussia." 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun  considers  the  result  of  the  election 
a  demonstration  to  a  finality  that  the  population  of  Germany 
as  a  whole  is  for  law  and  order,  and  the  New  York  Times  says 
of  reported  raids  upon  ballot-boxes  and  shootings  by  the  Sparta- 
cans  that  probably  matters  were  not  so  much  worse  than  "Man- 
hattan and  Philadelphia  have  known  in  the  golden  prime  of 
ferocious  ward  polities."  In  the  view  of  the  New  York  Sun 
the  German  elections  indicate  that  "in  the  face  of  a  serious 
crisis    brought   about   by    their    military    defeat   and    national 


humiliation,  the  Germans  acquitted  themselves  creditably  and 
displayed  a  sanity  that  gives  promise  of  estabUshment  of  a 
stable  government,"  and  the  New  York  World  teUs  us  that  as 
the  German  people  made  their  first  move  toward  the  estabUsh- 
ment of  a  republic  when  they  overthrew  the  HohenzoUerns  and 
all  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Empire,  they  have  made  the 
second  in  the  elections  which  utterlj^  repudiate  Bolshe\asm  as  a 
system  of  government. 

But  not  such  high  trust  is  exprest  in  various  quarters  that  the 
German  people  will  be  able  to  "make  good"  in  the  new  govern- 
ment plan.  Among  journals  that 
regard  the  present  situation 
warily  is  the  New  York  Tribune, 
which  warns  us  that  the  defeat 
of  the  Extreme  Right  should  not 
"lull  anybody  into  a  sense  of 
safety,"  and  adds: 

"  The  Reventlow  -  Westarp  - 
Kardoff  gang  probably  consider 
the  whole  Constituent  Assembly 
a  sort  of  un-German  joke.  Then- 
method  of  restoration  is  not  par- 
liamentary action.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  Hinden- 
burg  still  dreams  of  becoming  the 
General  Monk  of  that  deUcious 
German  edition  of  Charles  II., 
the  recluse  of  the  Isle  of 
Wieringen. 

"The  Constituent  Assembly 
may  now  get  ready  for  business. 
The  trial  of  what  Germans  Uke 
to  call  the  '  New  Germany '  opens. 
For  the  Allies  the  only  possible 
attitude  is  that  of  watchful 
waiting — with  emphasis  on  the 
watchful.  A  consolidated  Ger- 
many may  be  preferable  to  an 
anarchist  Germany  —  but  it 
makes  a  strong  '  Wacht  am  Rhein,* 
edition  Foch,  none  the  less 
imperative." 

While  Germany  seems  to  have 
a  better  chance  of  getting  into 
the  main  stream  of  political 
progress  than  at  any  time  since 
the  overthrow  of  the  Liberals  of  1848,  observes  the  New  York 
Globe,  it  is  "too  early  to  say  everything  is  yet  clear."  The 
Germans  are  a  peculiar  people,  we  are  reminded,  and  the  re- 
spective boundaries  of  their  political  naivete,  their  hypocrisy, 
and  their  spirit  of  nationality  are  not  easy  to  trace.  In  many 
respects  they  are  highly  advanced,  in  others  pitifully  behind 
other  Western  nations,  according  to  this  paper,  which  tells  us 
that  sometimes  they  "  disclose  themselves  as  children  in  spec- 
tacles, and  at  others  they  are  selfishly  hard  and  cunning."  They 
mingle  the  dreaming  faculty  with  the  spirit  of  scientific  barbar- 
ism, and  it  is  hard  to  teU  at  a  particular  moment  which  in- 
fluence is  dominant,  for  they  "flounce  from  extreme  aeuteness 
in  logic  to  the  wildest  unreason." 

It  will  be  a  great  gain  to  Europe  and  the  world  when  it  will 
no  longer  be  necessary  to  watch  Germany,  The  Globe  goes  on  to 
say,  and  that  time  will  come  when  "she  accepts  in  good  faith  the 
principles  of  democracy  and  conforms  her  life  and  institutions 
to  what  may  be  deemed  the  normal  standard."  Incidentally 
Ave  are  reminded  that  because  the  most  numerous  group  in  the 
National  Assembly  wUl  be  called  Socialists  it  will  be  a  mistake 
to  consider  it  a  Socialist  Government.  Before  the  war  organ- 
ized Socialism  in  German3'  ceased  to  be  Marxian.  The  revision- 
ists re\\Tote  ihe  Erfurt  program  into  one  of  political  Liberalism. 
In  the  New  York  Times  we  find  the  following  informing  sum- 
mary of  the  German  parties: 

"The  Majority  Socialists  are  the  partj'  of  Pi-emier  Ebert, 


FIGHTING   FOR   THE   REINS. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
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from  which  the  radical  element  split  and  formed  the  Inde- 
pendent Socialist  party. 

"The  Democratic  party  is  a  radical  combination  of  the 
former  National  Liberals  and  Progressives. 

"The  People's  party  is  the  Pan-German  element. 

"The  Christian  People's  party  is  the  old  Centrist  or  Catholic 
party,  now  joined  by  many  Protestants. 

"The  National  party  is  made  up  of  former  Conservatives." 


ii 


O 


HALF-OPEN   PEACE   DIPLOMACY 

PEN  COVENANTS,  but  not  openly  arrived  at,"  is 
the  phrase  in  which  one  correspondent  crisply  sums 
up  the  compromise  reached  between  the  newspaper 
representatives  and  the  peace  delegates.  This  compromise 
avoids  two  dangers — one,  that  too  much  publicity  may  expose 
dissensions  among  the  delegates  and  thus  play  into  Germany's 
hands,  and  the  other  that  too  much  secrecy  may  afford  cover 
for  the  e\-il  intrigues  that  have  man-ed  former  peace  meetings. 
Abandoning  their  first  decision  to  divulge  no  news  except  in  a 
single  official  statement  to  be  issued  each  day  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Peace  Conference,  the  delegates,  after  the  vigorous  protest  of 
the  correspondents,  agreed  that  the  press  shoidd  be  represented 
at  open  and  full  sessions,  but  reserved  the  right  to  meet  in 
camera  and  in  committee.  This  seems  to  have  silenced  in  the 
main  the  indignant  complaints  that  the  Conference  had  begun 
its  activities  by  repudiating  the  very  first  one  of  President 
Wilson's  "Fourteen  Points,"  namely,  his  demand  for  "open 
covenants  of  peace  openly  arrived  at,  after  which  there  shall  be 
no  private  understandings  of  any  kind,  but  diplomacy  shall  pro- 
ceed always  frankly  and  in  the  pubhc  view."  Thus  the  Boston 
News  Bureau,  while  urging  that  "Versailles  should  keep  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  Vienna  status,  by  reporting  progress  as 
fully  as  possible  and  by  open  doors  at  the  earliest  moment," 
admits  that  "a  premature  fuU  publicity  might  preclude  con- 
cession,  make  advocates  more    stubborn,  increase    confusion, 


widen  instead  of  close  gaps,  and  enable  the  Teutons  to  make 
capital  out  of  every  debate."  "It  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  European  diplomats  would  never  consent  to  wash  all  the 
soiled  linen  of  the  world  in  pubhc,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Ei>ening  Sun,  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  thinks  that  rea- 
sonable newspapers  will  be  satisfied  with  the  compromise. 
For— 

"Unless  the  Peace  Conference  is  to  be  wrecked,  it  has  to  do 
the  preliminary  part  of  its  work  in  private.  Its  great  aim,  after 
all,  is  to  draw  up  a  peace  treaty,  not  to  furnish  sensations  for 
newspaper  correspondents.  On  this  subject  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense  has  been  uttered.  It  seemed  to  be  thought  that  the 
Peace  Conference  could  be  conducted  after  the  fashion  of  the 
French  Assembly  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  with  women 
screaming  from  the  galleries  and  workingmen  invading  the  fioor. 
It  would  doubtless  have  been  verj''  fine  for  a  correspondent  to  be 
able  to  telegraph  that  'Cleraenceau  Icnocked  Lloyd  George  over 
the  ropes,'  that  'Wilson  drove  Sonnino  into  a  corner  amid  wild 
applause.'  That  would  have  been  magnificent,  but  it  would 
not  have  been  peace." 

"'Open  diplomacy'  does  not  mean  that  every  word  said  in 
preparing  a  treatj'  should  be  shouted  to  the  whole  world  and  sub- 
mitted to  all  the  misconstructions  that  malevolence,  foUy,  and 
evil  ingenuity  could  put  upon  it,"  remarks  the  New  York  Times, 
which  goes  on  to  say: 

"Open  diplomacy  is  the  opposite  of  secret  diplomacy,  which 
consisted  in  the  underhand  negotiation  of  treaties  whose  very 
existence  was  kept  from  the  world.  It  consisted  also  in  the 
modification  of  openly  negotiated  treaties  by  secret  protocols, 
and  even  by  secret  treaties  negotiated  by  some  of  the  Powers 
behind  the  backs  of  the  others.  It  is  against  this  kind  of  double- 
deaUng  and  secret  deaUng,  the  mother  of  wars,  that  the  world 
has  protested." 

The  plan  adopted,  notes  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  is  analogous  to 
that  followed  by  the  American  House  and  Senate,  "in  which 
committees  may  act  in  private  and  the  whole  body  may  act  upon 
occasion  in  secret  session,  but  "with  final  action  taken  in  public." 


DRY   HUMOR 


Not  all  to-day's  moaning  is  limited  to 

U.  S.  A.  means  U  Stay  Arid. — Detroit 
News. 

How  do  the  drys  "celebrate"? — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

All  States  ratifying  after  Nebraska 
are  extra  drys. — New  York  Sun. 

This  generation  may  miss  the  booze; 
the  next  will  wonder  what  it  was! — 
Baltimore  American. 

The  shipwrecked  sailor  of  the  future 
may  not  be  so  keen  about  reaching  dry 
land. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

According  to  the  liquor  men,  it  is 
unconstitutional  to  change  the  Con- 
stitution.— Louisville  Post. 

It  is  going  to  take  hard  work  for 
some  people  to  take  to  soft  drinking. — 
Memphis  Commercial-Appeal. 

Certainly  it  must  be  that  this  coun- 
try Ls  imder  a  dry  moon.  But,  ah,  there's 
the  moonshine! — Baltimore  Sun. 

The  distillers  might  turn  some  of 
their  plants  into  orphans'  homes.  They 
are  responsible  for  lots  of  them. — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Just  think  of  the  foot-notes  that  will 
be  necessary  to  make  most  of  Bobby 
Burns's  verse  intelUgible  to  coming 
generations. — Manchester  Union. 

Enough  State  legislatures  have  re- 
sponded to  the  poetic  appeal  of  the 
Prohibitionists:  Drink  to  me  only  with 
thine  ays. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

The  persiflage  between  the  Governors 
of  the  Carolinas  this  morning  must 
sound  something  like  the  repartee  in  a 
party  of  deaf-  mutes  dining  at  an 
automat. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


the  harbor  l>ars. — Newark  News. 


The  clove  business  shows  signs  of  panic. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

And   the   toast   will   be   dry 
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NEW  MAP  OF  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  DESERT. 
— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


too! — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  water-wagon  is  a  sort  of  Car 
of   Jug-or-not. — Lowell    Courier-Citizen. 

The  Saliara  desert  at  one  time  was 
the  largest  dry  area  on  earth. — Detroit 
News. 

We  shall  beat  our  swords  into  plow- 
shares and  our  corkscrews  into  button- 
hooks.— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Better  get  rid  of  the  tea  and  coffee 
habit.     These  Iniquitous  beverages  come 

ne.xt. — Chicago  Tribune. 

There,  Uttle  brewery,  don't  you  cry; 
you'll  grind  sausages  by  and  by. — 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

When  certain  people  start  blowing 
the  foam  off  of  a  charlotte  russe  it's 
time  the  United  States  went  drj-. — 
Lackawanna  Journal. 

A  LOT  of  women  are  going  to  regret 
prolubition,  the  way  it  wUl  lead  to 
their  husbands'  staying  aroimd  home. — 
New  York  Evening  Sun. 

The  horrendous  thought  occurs  that 
Russia  was  the  first  nation  to  adopt 
I)rohibition.  And  now  look  at  the 
darned  thing. — New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  one  of  Ufe's  ironies  that  the 
saloon-keeper  in  poUtics  was  largely 
the  cause  of  the  passage  of  the  prohibi- 
tion law. — Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

Prohibition  may  or  may  not  cause 
a  great  improvement  in  the  jjublic 
health,  but  something  tells  us  that  it 
will  do  away  with  a  good  deal  of  the 
necessity  for  sitting  up  with  sick  friends. 
— Springfield  Union. 
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GERMANY'S   ECONOMIC   CRISIS 


BERLIN'S  REIGN  OF  TERROR  is  the  virulent  symptom 
of  the  general  crisis  of  economic  Germany,  say  dis- 
patches which  inform  us  that  the  country  is  practically 
in  the  grip  of  bankruptcy  and  starvation,  while  at  the  same 
time  strangling  with  political  dissensions.  A  correspondent  of 
the  London  Daily  Chronicle  writes  that  the  war  cost  Germany 
some  $100,000,000,000, 
which  practically  equals 
her  total  capital.  If  the 
war-loans  are  honored 
the  interest  charge 
would  increase  taxation 
over  the  last  peace  bud- 
get by  about  $3,500,- 
000,000.  The  financial 
situation  is  made  worse 
by  the  feeling  of  in- 
security, and  a  traveler 
from  Berlin  told  the 
Chronicle's  correspon- 
dent that  loans  are  made 
only  from  daj='  to  day. 
Meanwhile,  having  no 
incentive  to  save,  -  the 
people  are  indulging  in 
a  wild  orgy  of  expendi- 
tm-e,  resolved  to  enjoy 
then-  money  while  they 
have  it.  Hence  the 
many  strikes  for  higher 
wages  which  have  hin- 
dered so  much  the  res- 
toration of  the  country. 
As  to    the   food-supply 

before    the  war,  Berlin 

consumed  about  1,200,- 

000  Uters  of  milk  per  day,  while  now  only  some  180,000  liters 
are  to  be  had.  Milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese  have  been  for 
months  unattainable.  The  shortage  in  sugar,  bread,  pota- 
toes, and  fat  has  affected  the  population  physically,  we  are 
told,  as  may  be  gathered  from  statistics  prepared  by  the  old 
regime  but  only  recently  made  available.     We  read: 

"In  1917  the  mortality  rate  for  the  whole  of  Germany  was 
32  per  cent,  higher  than  for  1913,  and  for  only  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  1918,  34  per  cent,  higher.  In  towns  having  popu- 
lations of  over  15,000,  deaths  from  tuberculosis  amounted  in 
1913  to  40,334  and  in  only  the  first  half  of  1918  to  41,800. 
Deaths  from  respiratory  troubles  amounted  in  1913  to  46,000; 
in  1917,  to  61,000;  and  in  only  the  first  half  of  1918  to  34,.500. 
These  statistics  do  not  contain  the  very  large  number  of  deaths 
from  the  Spanish  sickness." 

A  Hague  dispatch  to  the  London  Daily  Mail  quotes  a  cor- 
respondent returning  from  Germany  as  saying  that  the  people 
in  Berlin  seem  to  think  as  little  as  possible  about  the  futm-e, 
and  live  for  the  present  moment  alone.  This  is  why  the  great 
caf6s  and  places  of  relaxation  are  always  crowded  so  that  travelers 
receive  the  impression  that  the  people  are  no  longer  thinking 
about  the  war  and  its  effects.  We  are  told  that  no  one  takes 
the  food-regulation  seriously  and  every  one  gets  as  much  as  he 
possibly  can  for  himself.     It  is  as  if  the  people  were  mad  to 


gorge  themselves  after  the  long  period  of  privation,  forgetting 
that — 

"The  shortage  of  food  becomes  steadily  greater  and  more 
threatening.  Altho  the  working-class  population  has  received 
very  high  wages  during  the  war,  it  has  saved  nothing.  Every- 
thing  earned   goes   for   food.     Many   workers   unquestionably 

have  fed  better  during 
than  before  the  war. 

"Officials  and  ser- 
vants with  fixt  salary 
are  very  much  worse  off. 
They  have  really  suf- 
fered hunger  during  the 
war.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  sm-prizing,  now  that 
the  revolutionary  fever 
is  raging  everywhere, 
that  they  come  for- 
ward with  their  claims 
for  extra  pay,  to  date 
from  the  beginning  of 
the  war. 

"The  proportions  of 
this  movement  were 
originally  not  great,  but 
a  strike  in  great  fac- 
tories was  not  without 
its  effect  on  the  rest  of 
the  population,  so  that 
now  in  almost  every 
business  employees  are 
insisting  on  these  in- 
creases. The  result  is 
that  many  businesses 
are  simply  closing." 


French  official  iiln-tograpli  from  Underw'..,d  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

A  GERMAN  SOUVENIR  IN  NORTHERN  FRANCE 


French  coal-mine  wrecked  by  the  enemy  to  paralyze  French  industry.      By  poetic 

retribution  we  now  read  that  Germany's  greatest  internal  peril  is  the  paralysis  of 

her  own  industries  through  lack  of  roal. 


The  gravity  of  the 
labor  situation  is  treated 
also  by  a  Berlin  corre- 
spondent of  the  London 
Daily  News,  who  says 
that  abuses  of  labor 
threaten,  if  long  continued,  to  bring  everything  to  the  ground. 
Raw  material  and  coal  are  lacking,  as  weU  as  machinery  for 
purposes  of  peace  production,  yet  the  men  must  be  kept  work- 
ing, as  an  increase  of  the  unemployed  would  lead  to  anarchj'. 
The  workers  are  irritable,  we  are  told,  and  impatient  to  get  the 
great  benefits  promised  to  them  through  the  revolution.  This 
informant  proceeds: 

'  "In  order  to  keep  hands  employed,  many  factories  continue 
to  turn  out  war-products,  altho  they  are  wholly  useless.  The 
men  have  even  insisted  that  quantities  of  sugar  should  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  making  of  explosives,  and  if  work  is  anywhere  stopt 
they  become  troublesome.  In  factories  now  engaged  on  normal 
production  the  men  are  not  working  well,  and  they  are  difficult 
to  handle. 

"Notwithstanding  the  critical  time,  they  make  the  most 
extravagant  demands.  The  employers  are  powerless,  as  the 
Workers'  Councils  exercise  authority  in  the  factories,  and  they 
themselves  can  not  resist  Bolshe^dk  influences  among  the  hands. 
Wage  disputes  have  to  be  settled  by  the  trade-unions;  but  the 
workers  are  too  impatient  to  await  their  decision,  and  strike 
at  any  moment.  No  one  may  bo  dismissed  even  tho  there 
be  no  work." 

The  economic  situation  of  enterprises  forced  to  produce  an 
output  of  no  practical  Aalue  is  obvious,  the  Daily  Ncirs  corre- 
spondent points  out,  esi)ecially  while  paying  extravagant  wages 
to  a  force  much  larger  than  needed.     But  what  threatens  to 
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become  the  great  disaster  to  German  industry,  we  read  fm-ther, 
is  the  scarcity  of  coal.  Strikes  among  the  miners  break  out 
continuallj'  in  the  east  and  west  of  the  country,  altho  they  earn 
tremendous  wages  in  a  six-hour  Avorldng-day.  Production  is 
scarcely  half  the  normal,  even  in  the  absence  of  strikes.  Men 
in  BerUn  factories,  we  are  told,  work  foiu-  to  five  hours  per  day, 
and  what  the  workers  lose  by  this  short  day  is  made  up  partly  by 
increased  wages  and  partly  in  reUef  from  unemployment  funds. 
In  the  meantime,  millions  are  returning  from  the  Army  and 
flooding  the  labor  market.     Nobody  knows  what  to  do  with 


DOES   FINLAND   DESERVE   HELP? 
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A  bl'A.Msil   HINT  TO  THE   EX-KAISER. 

— Esquella  (Barcelona). 

them,  and  we  are  advised  that  organizations  formed  to  restore 
labor  to  national  industries  when  peace  should  come  are  dis- 
charging these  functions  very  badly,  or  not  at  aU,  owing  to  general 
dislocation,  and  that  the  Soldiers'  and  Workers'  Councils  are 
not  equal  to  the  task.  The  Government  is  striving  to  impress 
on  the  workers  the  difficulty  of  the  time  and  the  general  poverty 
approaching,  says  our  informant,  but  the  men  show  little 
inclination  to  be  amenable,  and  their  attitude  adds  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  outlook.     The  Socialist  Berlin  V  or  warts  observes:  . 

"The  wage  demands  that  are  being  made  are  crazy,  and 
nobody  is  thinking  of  what  is  to  happen  to-morrow  and  what  is 
to  be  the  lot  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  Among  a  large  section 
of  the  working  classes  there  has  broken  out  a  blind  pursuit 
of  money  which  must  destroy  everything  that  is  necessary  for 
the  reconstruction  of  our  economic  Ufe. 

"Do  people  not  remember  that  we  have  been  completely 
pumped  out  by  the  war,  and  that  Germany  is  sighing  under  the 
biu*den  of  the  most  oppressive  poverty?  One  must  now  have 
the  coiu-age  to  tell  the  masses  the  truth  about  the  present 
capacity  of  German  economic  Ufe,  and  one  must  pi'each  to  them 
that  solidarity  which  will  enable  us  to  bear  in  common  our  great 
poverty  and  in  common  to  cooperate  in  the  creation  of  new 
wealth  and  to  restore  the  people  to  the  level  of  their  former 
prosperity.  It  is  criminal  to  incite  the  workmen  to  demand 
more  than  the  poverty  of  our  whole  economic  system  can  give 
to  all  alike.  The  exaggerated  wages  secured  by  certain  groups 
of  workers  must  strike  at  the  vital  nerve  of  the  rest  of  the 
workers,  in  view  of  the  grave  crisis  which  is  inevitable." 


EST  WE  FORGET"  is  the  admonition  of  some 
British  observers  as  they  note  the  efforts  being 
made  in  England  to  supply  food  to  the  people  of 
Finland  who  are  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  the  Great 
War  and  of  their  own  civil  war.  It  is  only  patriotic  and  reason- 
able that  the  Finns  in  England  should  make  out  the  best  case 
they  can  for  their  own  countrj',  but  also,  wirites  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Hyndman,  wife  of  a  British  Socialist  leader,  to  the  London 
Morning  Post,  English  people  have  a  right  to  know  all  the  facts. 
In  a  summary  of  the  events  of  the  last  year  in  Finland  we 
are  reminded  that  the  bourgeois  parties  (Old  Finns,  Young  Finns, 
Swedes,  and  Agrarians)  obtained  a  slight  majority  over  the 
Social  Democrats  at  the  elections  in  October,  1917.  These 
groups,  known  as  the  "bourgeois  bloc,''  were  in  secret  relations 
with.  Germany  as  early  as  November,  1917.  German  arms  were 
being  imported,  the  leading  papers  were  pro-German,  and  the 
people  of  Helsingfors  sang  German  songs  and  celebrated  Ger- 
man victories.  Some  members  of  the  governing  "bourgeois  bloc" 
were  not  in  sympathy  with  this  feeling,  Ave  are  told,  but  they 
did  not  oppose  it.  Thus  the  Finnish  "  Reds  "  were  in  effect 
pro-Ally  and  the  bourgeois  were  pro-German.     We  read  then: 

"Early  in  Januarj',  1918,  the  independence  of  Finland  was 
recognized  by  Russia,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  France  formally, 
and  tacitly  by  England  and  other  Powers.  At  the  end  of 
January,  1918,  the  Social  Democrats,  urged  by  the  Russian 
Bolsheviki  and  helped  by  such  Russian  troops  as  remained  in 
Finland,  attempted  a  coup  d'etat.  Civil  war  followed,  in  which 
the  Reds,  or  Social  Democrats,  were  at  first  victorious  over  the 
Whites,  or  bourgeoisie.  German  troops  landed  in  Finland  in 
March,  1918,  and  to  his  credit  be  it  said.  General  Mannerheim, 
who  had  been  leading  the  Whites,  threw  up  his  command  and 
left  the  country.  Helped  by  the  Germans,  the  Whites  were 
completely  successful,  and  in  May  they  reestablished  the 
Landtag  by  excluding  46  per  cent,  of  the  electorate  from  repre- 
sentation. They  then  made  a  close  commercial  treaty  with 
Germany,  and  carried  out  the  plan,  discust  in  the  leading  Hel- 
singfors paper  diu-ing  the  preceding  autumn,  of  offering  the 
'Finnish  Crown'  to  a  German  Pi-ince.  After  some  time  a 
German  Prince  was  found  who  reluctantly  accepted  it,  and 
Finance  withdrew  her  recognition  of  Finnish  independence. 
Meantime,  expeditions,  condoned  if  not  encouraged  by  the 
White  Government,  were  made  by  Finnish  soldiers  in  the 
Murman  district  against  the  Allied  troops." 

The  ci\al  war  was  fought  very  savagely  on  both  sides,  it  is 
admitted,  but  the  "White  Terror,"  that  is,  the  policy  of  re- 
pression carried  out  by  the  victorious  Whites  and  their  German 
friends,  far  sm'passed  anything  that  the  Reds  could  do.  The 
Morning  Post's  correspondent  goes  on  to  say  that  we  can  hardly 
blame  the  "bourgeois  bloc"  for  having  intrigued  so  long  with 
Germany,  and  the  fear  of  Bolshevism  is  their  excuse  for  having 
called  the  most  brutal  army  in  Europe  to  help  them  against  their 
own  countrymen.  But,  it  is  asked,  if  English  assistance  is 
forthcoming  for  Finland,  to  whom  is  it  due?  In  spite  of  the 
criminal  lunacj^  of  their  Bolshevik  relations,  the  Reds  fought 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Allies.  The  Whites  gave  footing 
to  these  enemies  in  an  independent  country  and  allowed  their 
own  troops  to  attack  the  Allies  in  the  far  north,  and  we  read: 

' '  The  gi'oup  represented  bj^  General  Mannerheim  formed  part 
of  the  'bourgeois  bloc'  and  fought  as  part  of  the  Whites  until 
German  troops  appeared.  We  want  to  be  very  siu-e  that  any 
help  which  General  Mannerheim  receives  will  not  be  deflected, 
in  spite  of  his  best  efforts,  when  it  reaches  Finland.  Also,  there 
is  a  very  simple  way  for  Finland  to  obtain  supplies.  In  the 
summer  of  1917  the  Social  Democrat  Minister  Tokoi,  fore- 
seeing trouble,  bought  a  very  large  quantity  of  grain  in  America 
for  Finland.  Partly  because  of  the  suspected  relations  between 
Finland  and  Germany,  this  was  never  delivered,  in  spite  of  well- 
meant  English  efforts.  Now,  imder  the  armistice,  Finland  has 
only  to  repudiate  the  German  treaty,  expel  German  troops 
and  army  instructors,  and  overthrow  the  White  Government 
in  order  to  obtain  this  grain." 
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LICHNOWSKY'S   PEACE   SUGGESTIONS 

THE  ONE  GERMAN,  perhaps,  who  has  shown  anything 
like  comprehension  of  the  Allied  nations  and  their  cause 
is  Prince  Liehnowsky.  His  outspoken  revelations  in 
the  pamphlet  he  Avi-ote  about  his  term  as  Ambassador  to  Ensfland, 
it  will  be  recalled,  showed  clearly  that  England  wished  peace 
and  Germany  wished  war,  and  it  led  to  a  retirement  so  strict 
as  to  be  pronounced  by  some  practically  imprisonment.  With 
the  downfall  of  the  militarist  party  and  the  rise  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  comes  again  to  the  front  and  will  have  great  influence 
in  the  peace  negotiations.  In  the  Berliner  Tageblait  he  makes 
known  his  ideas  on  the  problems  of  peace,  the  chief  one  just 
now  being  Russia.  He  suggests  the  establishment  of  a  federal- 
ized "United  States  of  Russia"  on  a  democratic  autonomous 
basis.  All  economic  and  geographical  factors  as  well  as  the 
majority  of  the  ethnographical,  he  says,  favor  this  plan.  More- 
over, a  live  and  democratic  Russia  would  be  invaluable  as  a 
market  for  German  industry.  Prince  Liehnowsky  holds,  because 
as  Germany  does  not  now  need  to  interfere  in  Balkan  affairs, 
there  can  be  no  opposition  of  private  interests  between  Germany 
and  Russia. 

His  most  doubtful  suggestion,  and  the  one  that  will  meet 
strongest  criticism,  is  his  plan  to  include  Poland  in  the  great 
Russian  federal  republic.  No  Allied  statesman,  as  far  as  we 
have  seen,  favors  any  such  resubmergence  of  the  ancient  kingdom. 
If  Poland  remains  as  she  is,  he  argues,  she  will  need  an  outlet 
to  the  sea  through  Danzig,  and  even  if  this  town  is  not  ceded 
to  Poland,  it  would  speedily  be  Polonized.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  holds  that  an  extension  pf  Poland  as  far  as  Libau  would 
sever  Germany  from  Russia,  and  Polish  industry  would  be 
directed  to  the  eastern  markets.  Prince  Liehnowsky  also 
combats  the  cession  of  Posen  and  Silesia  to  Poland,  which  he 
claims  would  be  equivalent  to  a  demand  by  Germany  for  German 
Switzerland  or  German  Austria,  and  he  opposes  the  union  of 
German- Austria  with  Germany,  on  which  question  he  says: 

"The  Alpine  districts,  with  their  prevailing  Roman-Catholic 


THE  MIUROK  THAT  DOES  NOT  LIE. 
Germ.vnia — "If  this  is  victory,  I  wonder  what  defeat  is  like." 

—Le  Pi'le-Mi'k  (Paris). 


ANOTHER  GERMAN  INSULT  TO  PRESIDENT  WILSON. 

While  seeking  American  favors  at  tlie  peace  table,  Germany's  "  humor- 
ists" picture  the  President  as  "  IS  I  organ's  bloodhound"  sent  to  fetch 
American  dollars  back  from  Europe." 

— Kladdcradatsch  (Berlin). 

population  and  outspoken  Austrian  character,  would  only  be  a 
burden  to  us.  Vienna  has  been  a  capital  too  long  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  part  of  a  provincial  town.  The  geographical  position, 
separated  from  us  by  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  is  absolutely  against 
conjunction,  which  would  be  bound  to  involve  us  in  quarrels 
with  the  Czechs,  Magyars,  Slovenes,  and  Italians.  Either  the 
new  state  of  German  Austria  should  stand  by  itself,  with  Vienna 
as  its  capital,  or  else  join  up  with  the  Czechs,  and  perhaps  with 
the  Hungarians  and  Slovenes,  Swiss-fashion,  on  a  federalist  basis. 
"In  the  north  of  Bohemia  there  live  three  million  Germans 
who  depend  geographically  and  economically  xipon  Austria  and 
Bohemia,  but  not  upon  us.  If  the  Czecho-Slovak  state  is  formed 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  politicians  of  Prague,  then  the 
Germans  of  north  Bohemia  as  well  as  of  north  Moravia  and 
west  Silesia  would  have  to  submit  to  oppression.  A  complete 
severance  by  national  boundaries  would  be  difficult  to  establish 
owing  to  economic  and  geogi'aphical  considerations,  and  is  indeed 
also  repudiated  by  the  Czechs.  The  most  favorable  solution, 
therefore,  would  be  the  reamalgamation  of  the  Alpine  and  Sudetio 
lands  on  a  wholly  new  basis  with  a  national  autonomy,  and, 
indeed,  including  the  Slovenes  with  Trieste,  whose  territory  is 
thi'eaded  Avith  Germans  and  Italians.  Thereby,  of  course,  the 
new  state  would  get  access  to  the  sea.  But,  for  the  present, 
neither  the  Germans  (even  the  Conservative-Clerical  groups), 
nor  the  Slavs,  nor  the  Italians  in  Trieste  desire  this.  The  old 
Austro-Hungarian  polity  is  everywliere  in  disfavor,  but  it  is 
possible  that  these  peoples  wiU  find  their  way  back  to  one 
another  when  they  find  that  they  can  not  exist  alone." 

Certain  problems  can  not  be  solved  according  to  a  theory  or 
scheme,  but  only  by  compromises,  provided  force  is  left  out  of 
the  question.  Among  such  problems  are  the  Irish,  the  Austrian, 
and  the  Polish  questions.  If  the  Entente  abandons  the  great 
Polish  program,  thinks  Prince  Liehnowsky,  the  Germans  should 
consent  to  give  up  the  Pan-German  scheme,  and  he  rcducea 
his  proposals  to  the  following  three  points: 

"1.  The  combating  of  Russian  Bolshevism. 

"2.  The  amalgamation  of  all  parts  of  the  old  Russia,  including 
Poland  and  Galicia,  into  a  Unitcnl  States  of  Russia. 

"3.  The  amalgamation  of  the  German- Austrian,  Czecho- 
slovak. Magyar,  and  Slovene  states,  with  Trieste,  into  a  federal 
union." 
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HE  RHINE  is  the  guaranty  of  peace  for  all  the 
nations  who  have  shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,"  declares  Marshal  Foch;  and  this  pregnant 
utterance  is  taken  as  an  indication  of  one  of  the  chief 
French  demands  at  the  Peace  Conference.  We  must  make  a 
peace  to  con-espond  \vnth  the  magnitude  of  our  victory,  the 
Marshal  is  further  quoted  in  the  press,  and  take  measures  of 
protection  that  will  guard 
against  all  future  aggression. 
France  has  a  right  to  do  this 
after  the  formidable  efforts  she 
put  forth  to  save  ci^-ilization, 
and  "the  natural  frontier  which 
\\t11  save  civihzation  is  the 
Rhine."  Therefore,  Marshal 
Foch  urges  that  we  keep ' '  watch 
on  the  Rhine,"  for  there  "we 
must  hold  the  Germans"  and 
"make  it  impossible  for  them 
to  recommence  the  coup  of 
1914.  .  The  JSIarshal's  stipu- 
lation is  considered  of  such 
high  import  as  an  issue  of  the 
peace  settlement  and  as  a  factor 
in  the  future  history  of  the 
world  that  it  was  cabled  ver- 
batim to  this  country  bj'  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York 
Times  at  Coblenz.  Trans- 
lated into  English,  the  Mar- 
shal's historic  utterance  reads 
as  foUows: 

"The  Rhino  is  the  natiu-al 
Imrrier  which  will  protect  civi- 
lization. The  Germans  must 
be  stopt  on  the  Rhine;  and  it 
is  by  the  use  of  the  Rhine  that 
we  can  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing in  a  position  to  renew  the 
attack  of  1914.  The  Rhine  is 
the  common  bulwark  of  aU  the 
Allies,  of  all  those  who  have 
joined  to  save  civilization;  the 
Rhine  is  the  guaranty  of  peace 
for  all  the  peoples  who  have 
shed  their  blood  for  the  cause 
of  Liberty.  Then  let  us  keep 
A\'ateh  on  the  Rhine. 

"We  have  no  intention  of 
attacking  Germany  and  beginning  the  war  again.  Democracies 
such  as  ours  never  attack;  they  ask  nothing  but  to  live  in  peace 
and  develop  peacefully.  But  who  can  say  that  Germany — whose 
ideas  of  democracy  are  recent  and  perhaps  quite  superficial — 
will  not  rise  rapidly  from  her  defeat  and  in  a  very  few  years  will 
not  try  a  second  time  to  destroy  us'/ 

"Russia  win  be  incapacitated  for  a  long  time.  England 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  America  is  far  away. 
France  should  be  in  a  position  to  safeguard  the  general  interests 
of  humanity.  It  can  be  done  easily  on  the  Rhine.  It  is  there 
that  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the"  possibility  of 
disastrous  surprizes  in  future." 

That  the  same  feeling  prevails  in  Belgium  may  be  gathered 
from  the  statement  of  a  Belgian  staff  officer  in  the  London  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  that  the  Rhine  is  the  natural  western  boundary  of 
Germany  and  from  the  earliest  records  up  to  1814  was  recog- 
nized as  such.  Even  until  1870  the  inhabitants  of  the  west 
Rhine  country  were  rather  pro-French  than  pro-German. 

This  Belgian  officer  also  suggests  that  besides  fixing  the  Rhine 
as  the  western  frontier  of  Germany  there  should  be  a  neutral 
zone  of  about  thirty  miles  in  width  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  river  where  no  fortification  of  any  kind  might  be  built. 
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WILHELM   REVIEWING   BRITISH  TROOPS. 


The  British  second  army,   on  its  march  of  occupation,  crosses  the 
Rhine,  where  Marshal  Foch  holds  Germany  must  be  stopt. 


RULING   PASSION   OF   GERMAN   ARMIES 

ROBBERY  AND  THEFT  are  as  natural  to  German  soldiers 
and  officers  as  the  goose-step,  runs  a  proverb  in  Belgium, 
•  where  even  the  armistice  did  not  prevent  them  from 
indulging  their  passion  for  pillage.  To  the  very  end  of  their 
retirement  from  Belgian  territory  they  remained  what  they 
have  always  unfortunately  shown  themselves  to  be  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  thie^^es  and  robbers,  we  learn  from  the 

Echo  Beige,  which  remarks 
cynically  that  the  famous  revo- 
lution has  not  changed  them 
much,  and  under  their  sup- 
posedly republican  government 
they  remain  the  highwaymen 
they  have  always  been  under 
the  HohenzoUerns.  In  Brus- 
sels, in  particular,  and  to  some 
degree  throughout  Belgium, 
we  are  told,  it  is  inconceivable 
what  great  damage  they  did  at 
the  very  moment  when  they 
were  lea\'ing  the  country.  One 
would  suppose  that  after  the 
drubbing  the  AUies  gave  them 
they  could  not  get  home  soon 
enough,  but,  according  to  this 
authority,  at  least  three-quar- 
ters of  them  resolved  not  to 
go  away  empty-handed,  and, 
before  leaving  the  land  they 
had  plundered  and  ravaged  for 
fom*  j'ears,  they  made  one  last 
effort  to  carry  off  everything 
that  had  until  then  escaped 
their  rapacity.  They  profited 
by  the  temporary  lack  of  organ- 
ization in  that  part  of  Belgium 
they  occupied  at  the  time  the 
armistice  was  signed  to  give 
themselves  up  to  aU  sorts  of 
depredations  and  violence. 
Naturally  the  local  police  were 
quite  powerless,  while  the  Ger- 
man police  "worked  with  the 
robbers." 


"For  example,  a  great  num- 
ber of  isolated  houses  at  Uccle 
and  at  Foret  were  broken  into  by  bands  of  robbers  wearing  Ger- 
man uniforms;  every  day,  at  nightfall,  about  a  hundred  German 
soldiers  fell  upon  these  scattered  quarters  and  in  small  groups 
leapt  over  the  hedges  of  gardens  and  walls  of  cloisters,  forced 
their  way  into  the  dwellings,  broke  open  doors  that  were  locked, 
and  threatened  to  kill  the  inhabitants,  ransacked  the  rooms  from 
cellar  to  garret,  turned  out  drawers  of  bureaus  and  closets,  and 
carried  off  whatever  appealed  to  their  fancy:  jeweh-y,  furs,  or 
garments.  What  could  poor  defenseless  people  do,  often  lone 
women  or  old  men,  against  ten  or  twelve  armed  bandits  who  at 
the  shghtest  protest  threatened  to  shoot  then-  victims  or  run 
them  through  with  a  bayonet? 

"In  one  section  of  the  city  every  isolated  house  was  \asited, 
pillaged,  and  often  sacked;  for,  as  they  left,  the  Germans  broke 
up  whatever  they  could  not  carry,  smashed  the  windows  and 
destroyed  the  furniture;  they  even  set  fire  to  some  of  the  houses. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  official  inquiry  will  avenge  the 
\nctims  and  hold  the  detested  nation  strictly  to  account  for 
these  abominable  crimes." 

This  Belgian  report  has  German  confirmation.  The  Munich 
Neueste  Nachrichten  reports  the  seizure  of  a  moA-ing-van  fuU  of 
loot  shipped  from  Belgium  by  a  German  major  who  is  said  to  have 
sent  into  Germany  merchandise  to  the  value  of  more  than  $25,000. 


SCIENCE  -AND 'INVENTION 


I 


"THE  FARMER   OBJECTS  TO   DOING  HIS  EARLY   'CHORES'   IN  THE  DARK  MERELY  THAT   HIS   CITY  BROTHER, 
WHO   IS  SOUND  ASLEEP  AT  THE   TIME,  MAY  ENJOY  A  DAYLIGHT  MOTOR-RIDE  AT   EIGHT   IN  THE   EVENING." 

THE  FARMERS  OPPOSED  TO  "DAYLIGHT-SAVING" 


THE  FARMERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  are  op- 
posed in  general  and  in  a  large  majority  to  the  dajlight- 
saving  plan  tried  out  last  summer  and  so  generally 
approved  in  cities  and  towns.  The  plan,  of  course,  can  not  work 
"at  both  ends " ;  it  gives  an  extra  hour  of  daylight  in  the  evening, 
but  the  early  morning  is  an  hour  "shy,"  and  it  is  this  early 
morning  hour  that  particularly  matters  with  the  farmer,  whereas 
the  town-dweller  cares  little  what  happens  before  7  a.m.  The 
farmer  objects  to  doing  his  early  "chores"  in  the  dark  merely 
that  his  city  brother,  who  is  sound  asleep  at  the  time,  may 
enjoy  a  daylight  motor-ride  at  eight  in  the  evening.  Moreover, 
the  plan  throws  his  whole  day  more  or  less  out  of  adjustment, 
for  the  farmer  lives  and  works  by  the  sun.  Some  rm-al  workers 
have  disregarded  the  time-change  altogether  and  some  report 
that  they  care  very  little  for  artificial  time-standards,  as  they 
regulate  their  lives  altogether  by  astronomical  happenings. 
These,  of  course,  do  not  strenuously  object  to  the  plan;  they 
rather  look  upon  it  with  indifference.  We  quote  below  extracts 
from  a  considerable  number  of  agricultural  papers  throughout 
the  country,  as  well  as  portions  of  letters  "WTitten  by  their  editors 
to  The  Literary  Digest,  giving  the  farmers'  view  of  this 
scheme,  whose  utility  has  hitherto  been  judged  largely  by  the 
reports  of  the  average  town-dweller.  As  the  Census  Report  of 
1910  reckoned  that  the  United  States  has  a  larger  rural  than  urban 
population,  the  importance  of  this  expression  of  rural  opinion 
is  evident.  Whatever  interferes  with  farm-work,  too,  must  in- 
fluence the  quantity  and  price  of  food-products,  and  so  affect 
the  city  man  to  that  extent.  The  editor  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  (New  York),  in  whose  pages,  perhaps,  the  plan  has  been 
more  thoroughly  diseust  than  in  any  other  agricultural  paper, 
writes  to  us  as  follows: 

"Our  farmers  are  somewhat  divided,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  that  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  our  country  people  are 
opposed  to  the  plan.  Various  objections  are  presented,  perhaps 
the  most  forcible  being  the  fact  that  farmers  are  obhged  to  get 
up  early  in  the  morning  any  way  in  order  to  get  their  work  going, 
and,  regardless  of  any  daylight-saving,  they  would  be  obliged  to 


be  on  their  job  shortly  after  sunrise.  The  farm-workers  who  go 
by  the  new  time  want  to  leave  their  work  just  at  the  time  when 
certain  things  on  the  farm  can  be  done  to  the  best  advantage. 
Such  work  as  haying,  harvesting,  cultivating,  and  picking  fruit 
can  not  be  done  to  the  best  advantage  until  the  dew  has  been 
dried  off  by  the  sun,  and  with  the  new  time  there  is  an  hour  or  so 
in  the  morning  when  this  work  can  not  possibly  be  done  to  ad- 
vantage. Then  when  the  evening  comes,  and  things  are  dry  so 
that  they  could  be  worked  to  advantage,  the  helpers,  following  the 
signal  from  the  factory-whistle,  are  ready  to  quit,  leaving  the 
day's  work  unfinished.  That,  I  think,  is  the  worst  trouble,  but 
there  are  other  disadvantages  which  would  not  be  apparent  at 
first  thought  to  a  city  man." 

Writing  to  this  same  paper,  J.  Grant  Morse  gives  his  own 
experience  thus: 

"Before  the  clock  was  turned  an  hour  ahead  we  used  to  get 
up  at  5  A.M.  This  meant  that  it  was  just  about  daylight.  Now 
we  still  get  up  at  5  a.m.  and  do  most  of  our  milking  ahd  other 
chores  by  lantern-light.  I  think  that  most  people  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  5  a.m.  by  the  old  time  is  as  early  as  a 
civilized  man  ought  to  get  up  in  the  morning." 

The  following  is  from  the  editorial  columns  of  The  Daily 
Drovers'  Telegram  (Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Januarj'  1): 

"To  set  the  clock  up  an  liour  and  put  the  farmer  out  to  work 
at  what  is  normally  3  a.m.  is  doing  that  funetionarj'  an  injustice. 
In  fact,  it  can  not  be  done,  except  theoretically.  No  self-respecting 
farmer  is  going  to  get  up  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  stay 
up  until  ten  at  night.  It  is  against  the  working-hour  rules  of  the 
brotherhood.  Then,  too,  the  farmer  keeps  a  highly  specialized 
corps  of  assistants.  They,  too,  would  rebel  at  getting  up  at  what 
would  normally  lie  3  a.m.,  and  then  sit  around  until  the  peep  of 
day  waiting  for  it  to  come  daylight 

"It  simi)ly  will  not  work  on  the  farm,  this  saving  of  time. 
That's  why  the  farmers  paid  no  attention  to  it  last  year  except 
when  they  had  to  nijike  a  train,  and  then  tlu\v  simjily  started  an 
hour  ahead  of  time  by  a  clock  that  was  keeping  time  in  the  good 
old-fashioned  way." 

The  Oklahoma  Farmer-Stockman  (Oklahoma  City),  in  an  article 
headed  "The  Clock  Is  Too  Fast  for  the  Farmer,"  says: 

"The  man  who  invented  and  put  over  this  'new  time'  by 
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setting  the  clocks  ahead  one  hour  certainly  gave  no  thought  to 
the  convenience  of  the  farmer.  For  the  farmer  it  has  simply 
made  "bad  matters  worse.'  The  time  we  were  using  before  was 
nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ahead  of  the  sun.  This  caused 
many  of  us  to  divide  the  day  Avith  the  longer  part  on  the  WTong 
side  of  the  noon  hour  by  the  sun. 

"The  farmer's  day  is  from  'sun  to  sun'  and  it  wiU  never  be 
anything  else.  His  day's  work  varies  with  the  time  of  the  year. 
Natm'e  has  made  this  proA'ision  and  the  farmer  accepts  it  as 
being  to  his  advantage,  and  it  really  is.  But  regardless  of  the 
length  of  the  day,  it  is  better  for  him  and  for  his  teams  that  it  be 
divided  in  the  middle.  The  greater  heat  of  the  day  comes  in 
the  afternoon.  It  never  reaches  its  highest  point  until  after 
twelve  o'clock  by  the  sun. 

"If  a  farmer  di^dded  his  daj^  bj'  the  time  as  it  is  now  arranged 
for  by  the  clock,  he  would  be  coming  in  to  dinner  about  two 
hours  ahead  of  midday  by  the  sun,  and  with  an  hour  and  a  half 


UPSETTING   EFFECT   OF   FATHER   TIME'S   NEW   BURST   OF   SPEED 


or  two  hours'  rest  for  himself  and  teams,  he  would  be  going 
back  to  the  field  at  high  noon  by  the  sun-time.  With  a  fourteen- 
hour  sun  day  as  we  have  now,  the  new  time  gives  six  hom's  of  it 
in  the  forenoon  and  eight  hours  of  it  in  the  afternoon,  counting 

the  time  from  '  sun  to  sun. ' 

"About  the  only  way  I  can  see  now  for  the  farmer  to  get  a 
square  deal  on  this  division  of  daylight  is  to  go  back  to  the  sun- 
dial and  the  dinner-horn." 

The  editor  of  The  Kansas  Farmer  (Topeka)  writes  us  as  follows: 

"The  farmers  of  this  section  generally  are  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  turning  the  clock  ahead  an  hour.  ...  I  know  from  personal 
knowledge  that  at  the  western  edge  of  the  central  time  belt  in 
Kansas  it  was  necessary  to  change  the  hours  of  opening  the 
schools  last  spring,  because  children  would  actually  have  been 
getting  up  and  starting  to  school  before  sunrise  under  the  day- 
light-saving plan  which  involved  turning  the  clocks  up  one 
hour." 

New  England  opinion  may  perhaps  be  gaged  by  the  following 
editorial  expression  from  Farm  and  Home  (Springfield,  Mass.): 

"Unfortunately  Congress,  in  enacting  the  daylight-saving 
scheme  last  year,  did  not  take  nature's  forces  and  farm  live  stock 
into  consideration  and  make  them  respect  the  clock.  In  spite 
of  the  law  which  required  a  farmer  to  get  up  at  four  o'clock 
instead  of  at  five,  the  cows  and  the  pigs,  the  hens  and  the  horses, 
got  up  and  went  to  bed  by  sun-time.  They  demanded  their 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  by  the  old  sun-time — an  hour 
earlier  did  not  suit  them  at  all.  It  was  hard  enough  to  be  obhged 
to  milk  an  hour  earlier  so  that  the  milk  could  be  delivered  to 
train  or  creamery  at  the  same  old  hour  by  the  clock.     But  work 


in  the  harAest-field,  the  tobacco-plantations,  and  market-gardons 
could  not  be  started  at  the  usual  hour  by  the  clock.  Time  must 
always  be  allowed  for  the  sun  to  dry  off  the  dew.  Farm  laborers 
Uke  to  go  to  work  and  quit  by  the  town  factory-whistles.  It  made 
them  dissatisfied  to  adopt  a  different  schedule  and  it  caused 
heavy  loss  to  their  emploj^ers  to  follow  it." 

Says  Wallaces''  Farmer  (Des  Moines,  Iowa): 

"The  farmer  does  not  want  to  make  this  change  permanent. 
In  fact,  he  can  not  afford  to  do  it.  If  the  people  in  the  cities 
want  to  go  to  work  an  hour  earlier  in  the  morning  and  quit 
that  much  earlier  in  the  evening,  the  farmer  does  not  object;  but 
he  does  not  want  them  to  fool  with  the  hands  of  the  clock.  Let 
us  leave  the  time  alone,  and  let  city  folks  go  to  work  at  seven 
o'clock  instead  of  eight." 

In  TJie  National  Stock7»an  and  Farmer  (Pittsbiu-g,  Pa.),  L.  W. 
Lighty  writes  as  follows: 

"I  have  spoken  to  hundreds  of  farmers  who  live 
Avithin  hearing  of  the  factory-whistles,  and  every  one 
denounced  the  plan  as  not  a  dayhght-saver,  but  a 
robber  of  the  good  working  hoiu"s 

"Back  in  the  country  the  farmers  worked  and  went 
by  God's  time,  and  nothing  was  heard  from  them.  If 
the  war-gardener  wants  an  horn*  he  can  get  up  an  hour 
earlier  and  work  as  does  any  intelUgent  being.  And 
this  is  what  the  folk  who  have  real  war-gardens  do, 
and  the  rest  talk  and  idle  away  their  hours,  be  it 
morning  or  evening." 

From  some  quarters  we  hear  that  farmers  do  not 
care  about  dayUght-saving  one  way  or  the  other,  as 
they  work  by  the  sun,  and  not  by  the  clock.  Thus 
Farm  and  Ranch  (Dallas,  Tex.)  says  editorially: 

"Farmers  do  not  work  by  the  clock,  as  is  the 
practise  of  union  labor.  Farmers  work  by  the  sun. 
They  generally  liegin  before  sunrise  and  stay  in  the 
fields  till  sunset  or  later,  leaving  an  hour  or  more  of 
work  after  sunset  for  chores.  The  daylight-saving 
law  was  designed  to  benefit  laborers  in  cities  and 
towns,  not  farmers." 

Similarly  we  read  in  a  letter  from  the  editor  of 
The  Pacific  Rural  Press  (San  Francisco)  that  "our 
farmers  work  by  the  sun  (as  nearly  as  the  labor- 
unions  will  allow)."  The  editor  of  The  Organized 
Farmer  (Milwaukee)  writes  us  that  some  Wisconsin 
farmers  have  refused  to  use  the  "new"  time  "because 
they  invariably  rose  at  daybreak  and  started  to  work."  Farm- 
ers in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  says  the  editor  of  The  Oregon 
Farmer  (Spokane,  Wash.),  "did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it,  .  .  . 
but  most  of  them  did  not  approve  of  it  because  it  was  unneces- 
sary." In  the  Southwest,  according  to  the  editor  of  The  Okla- 
homa Farmer  (Oklahoma  City),  "daylight  and  dark  determine 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  day's  work  on  the  farm,  no 
matter  what  the  clock  may  saj'  about  it." 

The  editor  of  The  Gulf  States  Farmer  (New  Orleans)  writes  us, 
to  similar  effect,  that  farmers  "are  regulated  more  by  conditions 
than  by  any  edict  or  arbitrary  regulations  estabUshed  by  a  man 
or  men.  Crops  must  be  grown  and  harvested  as  conditions 
warrant,  and  not  by  clock  regulations." 

But,  as  pointed  out  by  Alonzo  Klaw  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
"farming  by  the  sun"  is  not  possible  to  all.     He  sa5^s: 

"The  milk  must  be  delivered  at  the  same  old  time  by  the  clock, 
or  an  hour  earlier  by  the  sun,  and  unless  he  farms  earlier  by  the 
sun  than  heretofore  he  will  have  a  hard  time  to  cool  and  deliA-er 
his  milk  on  schedule.  .  .  .  Perhaps  if  the  farmer,  distributer,  and 
railroad  should  get  together  and  arrange  a  postponement  of  an 
horn-  in  the  farmer's  deliA'ery  of  milk,  it  would  help  Uncle  Sam 
more  than  would  the* saving  of  a  little  kerosene." 

In  this  same  paper,  Mabel  G.  Flint,  of  Cortland  County,  N.  Y., 
reports  that  at  a  recent  banquet  to  tw  o  hundred  county  solici- 
tors for  the  new  Liberty  Loan,  all  men  but  three,  and  a  large 
share  of  them  farmers,  the  subject  was  quite  thoroughly  discust. 
She  savs: 
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ONE  OF  OUR  FORESTS   PRIMEVAL,  WHOSE  MURMURING  PINES  AND   HEMLOCKS  MAY  ALL  SOON  BE  COUNTED. 

Columbia  N.itional  Forest,  Washington,  with  !Mount  St.  Helens  in  the  distance. 


"Not  a  farmer,  I  must  confess,  liked  the  plan,  most  of  them  not 
hesitating  to  say  it  virtually  gave  city  people  an  extra  hoiu-  of 
leisure  or  time  to  carry  out  extra  lines  of  work,  while  it  forced 
an  extra  hour  of  labor  out  of  tlie  farmer." 

Despite  all  this,  there  are  a  few  rural  voices  in  distinct  fa^or 
of  the  daylight-saving  plan,  altho  they  are  manifestly  in  the 
minoritj'.  In  some  cases  approval  of  the  scheme  was  exprest 
before  it  had  been  actually  tried,  but  in  others  it  is  said  to  have 
worked  well.  Wentern  Farm  Life  (Denver,  Col.)  says  editorially 
that  "daylight-saving  is  rated  a  distinct  gain  to  rural  life  in 
this  Western  country.  ...  It  has  brought  mauA'  farmers  back  to 
the  summer  schedule  of  their  fathers.  ...  It  approximates  sun- 
time."  "Farmers  in  this  section  of  the  country  (Helena, 
Mont.)  were  well  satisfied  with  the  daylight-sa^'ing  regula- 
tion," writes  the  editor  of  The  Northtrestern  Stockitian  and 
Farmer.  "As  a  rule,"  thinks  The  Itidiana  Farmer's  Guide 
(Huntington,  Ind.),  "the  farmers  of  Indiana  had  very  little 
criticism  of  the  plan";  altho  it  records  some  exceptions.  The 
Florida  Grower  (Tampa)  says;  "Bless  the  law  that  set  the  clocks 
forward  an  hour,  so  that  we  would  be  compelled  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  lovely  mornings  and  their  cool  spiciness."  And 
Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  president  of  the  War  Garden  Commission, 
is  quoted  in  The  Garden  Magazine  (New  York)  as  saying  that 
"war-garden  crop  values  were  increased  by  millions  of  dollars  as 
a  result  of  the  law."  One  or  two  farming  papers  even  assert,  as 
does  Better  Farming  (Chicago),  that  "the  farmer  was  the  first 
to  discover  the  benefits  of  the  system."  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
farmer  sets  his  face  against  tampering  Avith  the  clock,  and  we  may 
fitly  close  with  a  concise  summary  of  the  matter,  from  the 
farmer's  standpoint  by  The  Frairie  Farmer  (Chicago),  which 
says  editorially: 

"1.  Much  of  the  farm-work,  such  as  haying  and  harvest, 
can  not  be  commenced  until  the  dew  is  off  in  the  morning.  If 
the  farmer  quits  work  b.N'  new  time  he  loses  an  entire  hour's  work 
every  day. 

"2.  Farming  is  a  long-hour  job  in  the  summer,  anyway,  and  it 
is  almost  im])ossihle  to  begin  an  hour  earlier  in  the  morning. 
The  hired  men  insist  on  quitting  work  by  new  time.  Neither 
they  nor  the  farmer's  family  can  take  advantage  of  'movies,' 
band  concerts,  or  other  evening  recreation  unless  they  quit 
work  by  new  time. 

"8.  The  result  of  the  daylight-saving  plan,  as  it  has  worked 
out  in  practise,  is  to  shorten  the  farmer's  day  an  hour  in  the  busy 
season,  wh(>n  ev(>ry  hour's  work  has  an  important  effect  on  the 
result  of  the  season's  efforts." 


A   TREE   CENSUS 

THE  UNITED  STATES  may  shortly  count  the  heads  of 
its  trees  as  it  already  does  those  of  its  men,  women,  and 
children.  A  movement  to  this  effect  is  already  under 
way,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The  Hardioood  Record  (Chicago), 
and  has  been  approved  in  a  resolution  passed  in  November  bj^  a 
mass-meeting  of  lumbermen. 

The  announcement  was  also  made  at  that  time  that  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association  would  assist  if 
the  work  were  undertaken.  The  regular  decennial  census  wll 
be  taken  next  year,  and  the  timber  count  may  be  made  a  part 
of  it,  if  the  plan  is  carried  out.     The  Avriter  goes  on  to  say: 

"This  will  not  be  the  first  attempt  at  a  timber  census  in  this 
country.  A  dozen  or  more  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions, apparently  having  a  vague  glimmer  of  an  idea  that  some- 
thing of  the  sort  should  be  done  as  a  preliminary  step  toward 
prosecuting  a  mythical  timber  trust,  decided  to  proceed.  Four 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  more  or  less,  were  spent  in  collecting 
figures  on  standing  timber  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but  not 
in  all  parts.  Voluminous  preliminary  reports  were  published. 
Part  IV  alone  of  that  report  covered  933  printed  pages.  It  is  a 
safe  guess  that  these  reports  were  never  read  through  bj'  any 
human  being  except  the  proofreaders  in  the  printing-office,  and 
they  were  hired  to  do  it.  .  .  .  The  whole  thing  seemed  to  peter  out 
without  reaching  any  conclusions  that  could  be  accepted  as 
final.  Failing  to  strike  the  trail  of  any  lumb(T  trust,  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations  called  oft'  the  forces  and  quit.  In  that  way 
ended  what  might  have  been  a  timber  census.  By  adding, 
subtracting,  multiplying,  and  diAading,  people  have  been  able 
to  use  those  incomplete  figures  to  show  a  total  timber  stand  in 
the  United  States  of  2,S00,000,000,()()0  feet.  In  the  absence  of 
anything  better,  this  total  has  been  tentatively  accepted. 

"Let  it  be  hoped  that  the  present  movement  toward  a  timber 
census  will  be  more  successful.  If  it  is  undertaken,  it  will  be 
more  successful,  because  it  will  proceed  in  a  business  way 

"A  timber  census  ought  to  be  compiled.  It  is  a  big  under- 
taking, but  no  bigger  than  many  others  which  have  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  out.  The  acreage  of  corn  is  known;  the  busiiels 
of  potatoes  are  recorded;  the  head  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and 
hogs,  and  the  number  of  eggs  and  pounds  of  butter  are  com]iilcd 
by  census-takers,  and  wliy  can  not  some  similar  method  be  used 
for  timber? 

"The  large  timber-holders  nearly  all  have  made  cruises  of  their 
holdings.  They  know  what  their  stumpage  is.  It  will  not  be 
quite  so  easy  with  small  holders  and  woodlot  Owners,  for  many 
of  them  have  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  their  timber.  They  are 
not  in  the  business  and  do  not  know  whether  an  ordinary 
tree  contains  a  hundred  feet  or  a  thousand.  But  most  of  these 
men  know  how  nuiny  acres  of  woods  they  own.     The  assessor's 
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books  show  that.  The  rule  of  averages  for  different  types  of 
forests  and  woodlands  will  supply  the  feet  when  the  acres  are 
known.  Such  a  census  would  be  as  accurate  as  is  the  census  of 
most  industries  which  are  not  covered  by  actual  schedules  and 
bookkeeping. 

"  If  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  assisted  by  the  National  Lumber 
ISIanufacturers'  Association  and  aided  by  the  sympathy  and  good 
will  of  timber-owners,  undertakes  this  work,  satisfactory  results 
may  be  anticipated." 


RESCUING   STRANDED   FISH 

SYSTEMATIC  WORK  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
in  salvaging  the  food-fishes  left  stranded  by  the  retiring 
flood-waters  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries, 
Is  described  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Government's  Commerce 
Reports  (Washington).  During  the  cun'ent  fiscal  year  this 
odd  phase  of  food-conservation  work  has  attained  large  pro- 
portions, completely  eclipsing  the  best  record  of  former  years. 
All  the  fish  would  have  been  killed  by  the  drying  up  or  freezing 
of  the  temporary  waters  in  which  they  had  been  caught.  The 
cash  value  of  the  fish  rescued,  at  the  rates  cliarged  by  commercial 
hatcheries,  exceeds  the  total  appropriation  of  the  bureau  for 
fish-cultural  work.     Says  the  publication  just  named: 

"The  bureau's  specially  equipped  seining  parties  have  been 
operating  from  Minnesota  to 
Mississippi,  with  headquarters 
at  Homer,  Minn. ;  La  Crosse, 
Wis.;  North  McGregor  and 
Bellevue,  Iowa;  Meredosia  and 
Cairo,  lU.;  and  Friar  Point, 
Miss.  The  field  station  re- 
cently established  at  Cairo 
covers  both  the  Illinois  and 
Kentucky  sides  of  the  Ohio 
River,  and  has  been  quite  pro- 
ductive. The  crew  of  five  men 
available  for  this  service  in 
October  rescued  on  an  average 
25,000  to  50,000  fish  daily, 
catfish,  sunfish,  and  crappie 
predominating,  with  black  bass, 
buffalo  fish,  and  carp  rather 
scarce.  The  number  of  food- 
fishes  rescued  from  landlocked 
ponds,  sloughs,  and  pools  froin 
July  1  to  October  21,  inclusive, 
was  46,618,810." 

Exceptionally  effective  work 
has  been  done  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  superintendent  of 
the  Homer  station,  and  from 
the  upper  river  large  num- 
bers of  fish  were  reclaimed  before  the  advent  of  freezing  weather. 
The  following  account  is  extracted  from  The  Republican-Herald 
(Winona,  Minn.,  October  17): 

"Practically  all  of  the  fish  rescued  from  the  pockets  and  land- 
locked waters  adjoining  the  river  are  put  back  into  the  river, 
less  than  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  being  shipped  to  inland 
lakes.  This  conservation  work  is  practical,  it  being  possible  to 
save  more  fish  in  this  way  in  a  single  day  than  could  be  bred  in  a 
year  at  the  Homer  station.  The  fish  rescued  include  black 
bass,  crappies,  sunfish,  pike,  pickerel,  catfish,  carp,  buffalo,  and 
sheepshead.  Carp  predominate  and  are  in  great  demand  in  the 
Eastern  markets  at  present.  From  many  places  they  are  shipped 
alive  in  refrigerator  cars,  and  at  the  present  time  are  commanding 
twenty-eight  cents  a  pound.  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
food-saving  value  of  this  conservation  work  is  immense." 


gases  in  attacking  fortified  villages.    He  says,  as  quoted  in 
Nature  (London): 

"Men  went  in  front  of  the  attacking  party,  each  holding  a 
pan  with  embers  in  one  hand  and  ground  red  pepper  in  the 
other;  when  the  wind  was  against  the  Spaniards  they  sprinkled 
the  pepper  on  the  embers.  This  was  also  done  in  attacks  on  the 
Spaniards  in  Venezuela.  In  the  same  way  pepper  was  largely 
used  in  exorcising  demons  and  evil  spirits.  The  use  of  this 
pepper,  known  as  aji,  would  soon  be  discovered  by  these  Indians, 
who  cultivated  the  plant  extensively.  It  was  only  necessary 
for  some  one  to  upset  a  basin  of  aji  into  the  fire,  and  a  hut 
would  soon  be  cleared  of  its  occupants.  The  use  of  the  smoke 
in  warfare'  would  be  a  natural  development." 


SAVAGE  GASSERS— That  the  Germans  were  anticipated 
by  some  savage  tribes  in  the  use  of  poisonous  gas  for  war- 
purposes  is  asserted  by  Erland  Nordenslciold,  who  quotes 
authorities  to  show  that  tribes  Uke  the  Tupinamba  and  Guaranis, 
of  the  Brazil  littoral  and  on  the  Rio  Parana,  used  poisonous 


*' SHOOTING   THE   MOVIES" 

THE  NEWEST  of  indoor  sports  is  shooting  at  motion- 
pictures.  The  old-fashioned  shooting-gallery,  with  its 
bull's-eye  targets,  its  clay  pipes,  or  its  hollow  balls  dancing 
on  a  water-jet,  is  doomed.  One  may  now  shoot  at  the  naturally 
moving  likenesses  of  birds  and  beasts,  at  soaring  aeroplanes,  or  at 
advancing  lines  of  infantry,  and  may  know  at  once  whether  and 
where  he  hits — something  that  is  often  forever  hidden  from  him- 
who  fires  at  realities.  A  contributor  to  The  Dii  Pont  Magazine 
(Wilmington,  Del.,  January)  wTites  that  motion-picture  shooting- 
galleries  have  been  installed  at  most  of  the  large  outdoor  resorts, 

and  that  soon  there  will  hardly 
be  a  town  or  city  of  any  size 
that  will  not  boast  one  or  more 
of  these  places  of  entertain- 
ment.    We  read: 

"This  new  sport  is  superior 
to  real  hunting  in  at  least  two 
respects  —  there  are  always 
plenty  of  targets  at  which  to 
shoot  and  there  is  no  closed 
season — you  can  shoot  at  the 
pictures  all  the  year  round. 
Here  is  the  way  it  is  done. 

"A  picture  is  flashed  on  a 
screen  which  consists  of  three 
large  rolls  of  paper,  one  direct- 
ly back  of  the  other.  These 
rolls  pass  from  one  reel  to  an- 
other. One  travels  from  right 
to  left  of  the  room;  one  from 
left  to  right,  and  one  from  top 
to  bottom.  Each  reel  travels 
at  a  different  rate  of  speed. 
Back  of  this  screen  is  a  cham- 
ber filled  with  bright  red  light. 
You  take  your  gun  in  hand 
and  pick  out  the  moving  figure 
or  object  which  you  desire  to 
hit.  You  aim,  you  fire.  The 
bullet  passes  through  the  screen  and  strikes  an  iron  waU  in  the  rear. 
"The  impact  of  the  bullet  instantaneously  causes  an  elec- 
tromagnetic mechanism  to  break  the  current,  thus  stopping  the 
movement  of  the  screens  and  holding  the  picture  shot  at  in  view 
long  enough  to  permit  the  red  light  to  gleam  through  the  per- 
forations in  the  screen  made  by  the  bullet.  Immediately  the 
mechanism  starts  the  screens  on  their  interrupted  journey,  the 
action  of  the  film  is  resumed  and  you  are  ready  for  another  shot. 
"As  each  paper  screen  is  traveling  at  a  different  rate  of  speed 
and  aU  in  different  directions,  confusion  as  to  the  location  of  the 
hit  is  prevented  because  there  is  small  likelihood  of  the  buUet- 
holes  in  the  three  screens  ever  becoming  superimposed  a  second 
time.  The  jagged  holes  in  the  paper  become  smoothed  out  as 
they  travel  over  the  reels,  and  the  picture  always  appears  on  an 
even  surface. 

"The  monotony  of  ordinary  shooting-gallery  practise  is  re- 
moved in  'movie'  shooting,  as  the  action  changes  constantly. 
The  figures  and  objects  move  naturally  instead  of  automatically. 
The  films  can  be  changed  at  will,  so  there  is  always  something 
new  on  which  the  shooter  can  try  his  skill.  There  is  no  stj'le  of 
target  practise  more  beneficial  in  improving  the  skill  of  the 
beginner  or  the  mediocre  marksman.  His  faults  become  plainly 
apparent  and  opportunity  is  given  for  their  correction." 
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THE   SHRINKING   MAYFLOWERITES 

THE  BIRTH-RATE  of  the  descendants  of  the  Mayflower 
Pilgrims  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  their  numbers. 
We  are  soon  to  celebrate  the  three  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  their  landing,  and  if  their  present  birth-rate  continues 
for  another  three  hundred  years,  they  can  all  then  be  put  into 
a  Mayflower  again  and  shipped  back  across  the  Atlantic,  if 
so  desired.  At  least  this  is  the  conclusion  of  S.  J.  Holmes 
and  C.  M.  Doud,  of  the  University  of  CaUfornia,  who  adduce 
evidence  to  support  it  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Approaching 
Extinction  of  the  Mayflower 
Descendants,"  contributed  to 
The  Journal  of  Heredity  (Wash- 
ington, January).  The  data 
upon  which  this  paper  is  based 
are  stated  by  the  authors  to 
have  been  obtained  partly  from 
a  biographical  study  of  May- 
flower families  and  partly  from 
the  results  of  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  the  members  of  the 
California  branch  of  the  Society 
of  Mayflower  Descendants. 
They  write  in  substance: 

"The  general  decline  in  the 
size  of  the  families  of  the  May- 
flower descendants  is  clearly 
indicated.  The  decrease  in  the 
size  of  the  family  has  gone  on 
steadily  with  the  decreasing 
age  of  the  married  couples 
down  to  the  year  1880.  The 
families  of  Mayfloicer  descen- 
dants born  after  this  date  na- 
turally show  a  further  decrease, 

but  as  these  families  may  not  in  all  cases  be  completed,  there 
is  no  means  of  knowing  how  much  of  this  decrease  may  be 
due  to  a  further  decline  of  the  birth-rate. 

"It  is  well  known  that  up  to  about  a  half  century  ago  the 
Mayflower  descendants  were  noteworthy  on  account  of  their 
high  fertility,  as  is  indicated  by  their  very  rapid  increase  in  a  few 
generations  to  many  times  their  original  number.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  published  genealogies  of  several  of  the  Mayflower 
families  shows  the  frequent  occurrence  of  eight  to  ten  children 
per  family ;   and  even  larger  families  were  by  no  means  rare. 

"The  evidence  indicates  that  the  birth-rate  has  been  falling 
more  or  less  for  the  last  one  hundred  years,  but  the  rate  of 
fall  has  been  more  rapid  in  the  latter  half  of  this  period.  This 
is  what  one  would  expect  in  the  light  of  the  general  decline  of 
the  birth-rate,  especially  among  people  of  fairly  high  social 
status. 

"The  results  we  have  obtained  are  quite  comparable  to. those 
of  several  other  studies  on  the  decline  of  the  birth-rate  among 
people  of  American  birth.  The  average  family  of  the  present 
Mayflower  descendant  is  comparable  in  size  to  the  families  of 
the  graduates  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  other  universities  and 
colleges,  and  to  the  families  of  American  men  of  science  studied 
by  CatteU. 

"These  families  average  somewhere  between  2  and  2.5 
children  per  married  couple,  which  is  a  somewhat  better  show- 
ing than  is  made  by  the  modern  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  In  fact,  the  average  family  of  American-born  parents, 
judging  from  all  the  data  that  have  been  collected  on  the 
subject,  contains  somewhat  less  than  three  children.  With 
our  present  birth-rate  and  marriage-rate,  nearly  four  children 
per  married  couple  are  required  to  perpetuate  the  stock  without 
loss. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  people  who  are  of  American  lineage 
for  more  than  two  generations  are  not  reproducing  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  rescue  their  stock  from  ultimate  extinction. 

"The  data  we  have  collected  on  the  birth-rate  of  the  May- 
flower descendants  point  to  but  one  conclusion.  With  the 
present  rate  of  reproduction  there  must  be  going  on  a  rapid 
diminution  in  the  number  of  this  once  rapidh-  multii)lying 
band. 

"To  judge  from   the  evidence  in  our  possession,   tlicir  rate 


of  multiplication  is  scarcely  one-half  what  it  should  be  to  keep 
the  stock  even  stationary.  This  means  that  four  generations 
would  affect  a  reduction  to  Ke  of  its  present  numbers,  and  that 
in  four  more  generations  there  would  be  onlj*  one  representative 
to  every  256  at  the  present  time. 

"We  shall  soon  celebrate  the  three  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  but  if  their  present  birth-rate 
continues  for  another  three  hundred  years,  it  would  probably 
be  possible  to  put  all  the  surviving  descendants  back  again 
into  the  Mayflower  without  overcrowding  the  limited  capacity 
of  that  celebrated  vessel. 

"Considering  the  role  which  the  Mayflower  descendants  have 
played  in  the  historj'  of  oiir  nation,  this  result  is  certainly  one 

to  be  greatly  deplored.  If  there 
is  a  remedy  for  this  e\al  it  can 
only  become  effective,  I  believe, 
if  the  evil  is  clearly  recognized. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  among 
most  of  those  who  have  studied 
the  fall  of  the  birth-rate  is  that 
the  chief  factor  involved  is  the 
vohmtary  restriction  of  the  size 
of  the  family.  In  these  days 
the  obligation  of  obeying  the 
primal  behest  to  be  fruitful  and 
multiply  rests  very  lightly  upon 
most  people.  I  seriously  doubt 
if  the  majority  even  of  educated 
people  have  ever  thought  of 
how  many  children  per  married 
couple  are  required  to  per- 
petuate the  race.  How  often 
one  may  hear  it  said  glibly  that 
one  or  two  children  per  family 
is  quite  enough!  The  conse- 
quence of  the  reduction  in  the 
fecundity  of  those  classes  who 
are  successful  in  reaching  a  fair 
educational  standard  and  in 
attaining  a  modest  degree  of 
financial  competence  is  to  re- 
cruit the  race  mainly  from 
ranks  below  mediocrity.  The  racial  deterioration  which  would 
thus  be  entailed  can  not  be  checked  by  limiting  the  propagation 
of  mental  defectives.  A  society  in  which  those  with  superior 
inheritance  do  not  perpetuate  their  stock  will  eventually  suffer 
racial  decay.  Any  one  who  studies  the  present  condition  of 
the  differential  birth-rate  can  not  escape  thfe  conclusion  that 
this  is  precisely  the  condition  in  which  our  present  generation  in 
America  finds  itself,  and  there  is  no  remedy  for  this  situation 
that  does  not  involve  the  increase  of  the  birth-rate  among  those 
of  good  inheritance,  at  least  to  the  point  necessary  to  perpetuate 
their  stock. 

"It  would  be  a  task  eminently  appropriate  for  the  Society  of 
Mayflower  Descendants  to  consider  the  problem  of  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  it  may  rescue  itself  from  extinction.  Here 
is  a  field  for  really  worthy  endeavor,  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  tracing  family  histories  or  celebrating  the  achie^-ements 
of  one's  ancestors.  What  keeps  the  population  of  civilized 
countries  on  the  increase  is  a  combination  of  various  forces: 
ignorance,  lack  of  prudence,  religion,  love  of  children,  the 
economic  value  of  children,  and  a  sense  of  racial  duty,  etc.  A 
stock  tends  to  rise  or  fall  according  to  which  of  these  forces 
predominates. 

"Where  ignorance  and  lack  of  restraint  are  the  principal 
causes  of  differential  fecundity,  a  people  tends  to  be  recruited 
mainly  from  its  inferior  strains.  Where  the  higher  incentives 
to  fecundity  prevail,  the  race  tends  to  be  replenished  more 
from  those  capable^  of  responding  to  such  motives.  The  economic 
value  of  the  child  no  longer  affords  a  stimulus  to  family  in- 
crease, and  religion,  while  still  influential  in  some  sects,  has 
largely  ceased  to  make  itself  effective  among  Protestants  and 
freethinkers. 

"The  mass  of  cultivated  people  at  present  persuade  them- 
selves that  family  limitation  is  a  justifiable  procedure,  es- 
pecially in  a  well-populated  coimtry,  but  while  they  may  be 
right  in  avoiding  the  burden  of  the  large  families  of  ten  or 
twelve  which  were  not  infrequently  found  among  our  Puritan 
ancestors,  they  are  certainly  not  justified  in  carrying  the  re- 
striction to  the  present  extreme,  which,  if  continued,  would 
effectively  dispose  of  their  stock  in  a  few  generations.  When 
they  thoroughly  appreciate  this  fact,  as  they  do  not  at  the 
l>resent  time,  will  Ihej'  respond  to  the  call?" 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


I 


TEACHING  AMERICANISM  IN  THE  FACTORY 


THE  SOLDIERS  who  couldn't  read  orders  given  in 
English  were  so  many  that  Secretary  Lane's  revelation 
of  it  caused  wide-spread  astonishnaent.  But  the  200,000 
illiterates  out  of  a  total  of  2,000,000  in  the  Army  presuppose 
a  larger  backgi'ound  of  illiterates  in  civil  life,  and  "the  world- 
war  has  greatly  emphasized  the  importance  of  Americanizing 
the  foreign-born  population  of  the  United  States."  One  who 
has  been  engaged  on  this  problem  in  New  York  City,  Miss 
Sarah  Elkus,  sister  of  the  former  Ambassador  to  Turkey, 
teUs  us  that  "in  one  New  York  factory    seven  hundred  em- 


"  civics,  based  on  the  simple  rules  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  the 
tenement-house  laws,  and  citizenship,  covering  the  history  and 
ideals  of  the  United  States,  are  part  of  the  course  of  instruction." 
The  evening  schools,  which  might  seem  designed  to  meet  these 
cases,  do  not,  however,  quite  coA^er  thv  bill,  as  this  social  worker 
points  out: 

"First  of  all,  the  worker  is  tired  when  the  day's  toil  is  over, 
and  he  or  she  prefers  amusement  to  instruction.  Secondly,  the 
foreigner  who  speaks  no  English  finds  the  evening  school  uncon- 
genial because  he  is  at  a  decided  disadvantage  when  surrounded 

by   more   advanced  pupils  who 


A   SCHOOLROOM   IN   A   CIGAR-FACTORY. 

Where  the  workers  learn  EngUsh  and  good  citizenship.    The  New  York  Board  of  Education  provides  a 
teacher  and  equipment  for  any  factory  where  a  class  of  twenty -five  can  be  organized. 


ployees  are  making  uniforms  for  the  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  [November,  1918],  and  not  one  of  these  workers  can  speak 
the  English  language."  It  is  a  fair  speculation  what  they  and 
other  workers  like  them  thought  about  the  reasons  for  which 
this  country  went  to  war.  Miss  Elkus  gives  in  The  National 
Efficiency  Quarterly  (New  York)  an  account  of  her  efforts  to 
introduce  the  study  of  English  language,  civics,  and  citizenship 
in  stores  and  factories,  and  at  present  she  reports  that  sixty  such 
classes  are  under  way.  The  New  York  Board  of  Education 
provides  a  teacher  and  equipment  for  any  factory  where  a  class 
of  twenty-five  can  be  organized,  "requiring  only  the  earnest 
cooperation  of  the  firm."  Many  firms  are  found  who  are  willing 
to  furnish  artificial  light  and  space  for  this  school,  but  balk  at 
paying  for  the  time  so  used.  One  firm  has  seen,  however,  that 
the  compensation  is  found  in  increased  efficiency  and  decrease 
of  accidents.  To  Americanize  is  not  simply  to  teach  English, 
it  is  pointed  out,  "but  the  ideas  and  inspiration  gained  thi-ough 
the  language  as  well"  count.     That  is  why,  says  Miss  Elkus, 


may  thoughtlessly  laugh  at  his 
mistakes.  When  I  asked  one 
man  why  he  did  not  go  to  eve- 
ning school,  he  said  he  did  not 
Uke  to  put  his  boots  on  after  he 
had  taken  them  off.  We  have 
found  that  the  only  successful 
way  to  get  results  with  non- 
English-speaking  foreigners  is 
to  have  classes  in  the  factories 
where  they  are  employed.  When 
given  an  opportunity  to  attend 
the  factory  classes,  many  work- 
ingnien  and  women  gladly  de- 
vote an  hour  to  study  after  work 
is  over,  and  some  of  the  pupils 
make  remarkable  progress  in  a 
very  short  time. 

"Teachers  of  English  to  for- 
eigners require  special  training 
in  order  to  accompUsh  results. 
The  personality  of  the  teacher 
counts  for  much.  She  must  be 
friendly  and  take  a  personal 
interest  in  her  pupils  so  that 
they  will  be  eager  to  learn  and 
attend  the  class  regularly.  The 
lesson  should  consist  of  a  con- 
versation on  ordinary  topics  re- 
lated to  their  every-day  life 
which  will  be  of  practical  value 
to  them;  the  reading  matter  to 
impart  iilformation,  language 
M^ork,  and  phonetics;  signs  such 
as  the  names  of  streets,  exit, 
danger,  etc.,  should  be  hung 
A\'here  the  puijils  wiU  constantly 
see  and  become  familiar  with 
them.  The  simple  lessons  in  civics  should  include  something 
of  the  history  of  this  country,  its  institutions,  advantages,  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship;  visits  to  pubUc  buildings  and  in- 
stitutions should  be  encouraged,  and  pupils  should  have  from 
four  to  six  hours  of  instruction  per  week.  When  a  class  starts, 
I  address  the  members,  telling  them  the  object  in  view  and  the 
advantage  to  them  of  learning  English  and  citizenship.  Four 
locals  of  the  Bakers'  Union,  numbers  100,  87,  169,  and  305, 
have  organized  classes  composed  of  men  who  work  at  night  and 
Avhose  attendance  is  the  only  way  possible  for  the  men  to  learn 
the  English  language.  The  officers  of  these  unions  have  tried 
in  every  way  to  impress  upon  their  members  how  important  it 
is  for  them  to  attend  these  classes,  even  at  a  sacrifice.  The 
pupils  are  keenly  interested  in  their  work,  devoted  to  then- 
teachers,  and  make  rapid  progress.  As  a  token  of  their  loyalty, 
one  class  donated  their  strike  settlement  money,  $500,  to  the 
Red  Cross.  One  of  these  bakers,  Henry  Levine,  a  selective- 
service  man  at  Camp  Wadsworth,  South  Carolina,  wrote  the 
following  letter  (which  is  translated)  to  Mr.  Abraham  Gold- 
blum  on  June  12: 

"'I  regret  that  I  neglected  my  education  for  several  years 
and  that  I  did  not  attend  school.     There  is  an  old  sajnng,  "After 
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death  we  get  wiser."  The  same  thing  you  can  say  of  me. 
Before  my  experience  in  camp  I  did  not  realize  how  very  im- 
portant it  is  to  know  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  one 
finds  himself.  I  realize  too  late  the  necessity  for  an  education. 
I  deplore  very  greatly  that  last  summer  when  you  urged  me  to 
attend  school  I  refused  because  I  hadn't  the  desire.'  " 

Employers,  where  the  plan  has  been  tried,  become  enthusiastic 
o-\'er  the  English  classes.  They  find  loyalty  to  the  company 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  loyalty  to  the  country;  and,  in  addition, 
a  large  amount  of  money  is  saved  when  employees  can  read: 
"Open  at  this  end";  "Do  not  tear";  "Be  careful  to  cut  with 
scissors."     ]\Iiss  Elkus  adds: 

"I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  near  future  the  heads  of  all  large 
corporations  will  see  that  the  factory  classes  are  for  their  own 
ad^'antage  as  well  as  for  the  advantage  of  their  workers  and  will 
permit  this  gi-eat  Americanization  work  to  be  started  in  their 
industries.  liem-y  Ford  was  one  of  the  far-sighted  pioneers  in 
this  movement,  and  the  Pennsjdvania  Railroad  Company, 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  and  others  are  teaching  their  employees  Englisli, 
civics,  and  citizenship 

"Some  of  the  foreign-born 
workers  are  not  interested,  and 
a  few  state  that  they  do  not 
care  to  learn  English  because 
they  intend  to  return  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  after 
the  war. 

"It  would  be  well  if  we  could 
treat  these  employees  the  way 
Henry  Ford  does  at  his  plant. 
The  Ford  course,  is  not  exactly 
optional.  A  man  who  declines 
to  take  it  is  laid  off  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  in  order  that  he  may 
have  time  to  think  it  over.  If, 
after  further  persuasion,  he  re- 
fuses to  attend  the  classes,  he  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  find 
employment  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Ford's  idea  of  education  is  to  fit 
the  foreigner  to  become  a  citizen 
and  encourage  him  to  do  so. 
His  English  school  provides 
courses  in  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing  English,  and  in  arith- 
metic, and  his  five  compulsory 
courses,  aided  by  his  profit-shar- 
ing plan,  are  far  more  elaborate 
and  paternalistic  than  our  simple 
course  in  NeAV  York." 


1880.  "The  Tragedy  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  S.  Whitaker 
Grove,  1881.  "Abraham  Lincoln,  a  Historical  Tragedy,  "  by 
Col.  J.  W.  Bryant,  1886.  "Abraham  Lincoln,  a  Drama,"  by 
F.  S.  Hereford  (Schnaacke),  Omaha,  Neb.  "Abraham  Lincoln, 
a  Historical  Drama,"  by  McKee  Rankin  and  Archibald  Forbes. 

The  last  one  has  not  been  printed,  Mr.  Stewart  tells  us,  and 
adds:  "I  obtained  the  mamiscript  from  Mr.  Rankin  shortly 
before  his  death.  It  was  presented  in  Louisville,  Chicago, 
Pittsburg,  Columbus,  and  Chestnut  Street  Theater,  Philadelphia, 
all  in  September  and  October,  1892." 


ROSTAND'S   SATIRE   OF   WILLIAM 

THE  KAISER'S  manj^  miscarried  preparations  for 
triumphal  entry  upon  the  scene  of  expected  victories 
is  a  theme  that  seems  to  have  been  the  last  to  move  the 
late  French  poet,  Edmond  Rostand.  Unless  the  future  reveals 
other  posthumous  work,  we  may  take  it  that  he  went  to  his 


LINCOLN  IN  AMERICAN 
DRAMA^ — Lincoln  dramas,  made 
in  America,  have  been  more 
plentiful  than  has  been  sup- 
posed, only  the  gi'eater  part  of 

them  have  not  reached  the  dignity  of  stage  presentation.  Since 
our  article  in  the  issue  of  December  28,  describing  a  recent  En- 
glish play  which  took  Lincoln  as  its  leading  character,  we  have 
heard  from  a  Lincoln  collector,  Mr.  Judd  Stewart,  of  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  that  his  library  contains  twelve  plays  in  which  President 
Lincoln  is  portrayed.  He  has  been  so  courteous  as  to  send  us 
the  titles  and  imprints  and  we  pass  them  on  to  readers  who 
may  be  curious  about  such  things.     They  are: 

"The  Irrepressible  Conflict,"  by  S.  D.  Carpenter,  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  published  in  December,  1862,  and  supposedly  includes 
"the  principal  acts  in  the  Ufe  of  Abraham  the  First."  "The 
Administrative  Telegraph;  or,  How  It  Is  Done,"  Metropoli- 
tan Record,  New  York,  1863.  "Lincolns  Anfang,  Gliick  und 
Ende,"  by  Edward  Renlom,  Coburg,  Germany,  1865.  "The 
Play  of  Destiny,"  by  Stephen  W.  Downey,  New  Creek,  W.  Va., 
1867,  "A  National  Drama"  (in  The  Beautiful  World  for 
July,  1872).  "The  Tragedy  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  an 
American  Artist,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  1876.  "Madam  Surratt," 
by  J.  W.  Rogers,  Washington,  D.  C,  1879.  "J.  W^ilkes  Booth; 
or.  The  National  Tragedy,"  by  W.  A.  Luby,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 


BAKERS  IN  THE  AMERICANIZING  CLASS. 

Employers  are  "  enthusiastic  over  the  English  classes,"  labor  leaders  urge  their  men  to  attend,  and  the 

workers  "are  keenly  interested,  devoted  to  their  teachers,  and  make  rapid  progress." 


grave  with  a  satirical  song  upon  his  lips;  for  nothing  qmte  so 
mordant  and  scathing  has  been  produced  by  the  war  as  a  poem 
entitled  "William  Mounts  His  Tower,"  appearing  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris).  The  poem  pictures  the  Kaiser  and  his 
faithful  Boswell,  Karl  Rosner,  on  the  night  of  July  14,  ascending 
a  tower  to  overlook  the  field  where  the  last  German  offensive 
had  been  launched.  It  begins  on  a  note  of  ridicule,  the  poet 
in  his  own  behalf  observing  that  when  he  is  sad  and  bored  he 
needs  only  to  be  told  the  story  of  William  and  the  Tower  to 
have  his  mood  relieved  by  sardonic  laughter.  He  then  begins 
the  description  of  the  Emperor's  ascent  for  the  purpose  of  being 
present  at  what  he  confidently  expects  to  be  a  glorious  and  final 
victory.  Rostand's  meter  is  loose  and  unrimed  as  the  newer 
vers  lihre  of  to-day,  and  the  version  wo  attempt  in  translation 
follows  willingly  in  his  lead: 

He  laughs.     The  order  is  given.     Victory  is  in  the  air. 

Ho  breathes  it. 
Scenery  of  the  fourth  act.     Stars.     See  Schiller. 

No,  sec  Shakespeare. 
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For  always,  in  Shakespeare,  to  the  blackest  hero 

There  is  a  Clown  attached. 
The  Clown  is  here:   WiUiam  has  mth  him  this  evening 

His  biographer. 

WiUiam  can  not  utter  the  idlest  falsehood, 

But  hurry-scurry 
It  is  thrown  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven 

By  this  Pindarus. 

Upon  the  hem  of  liis  master's  garment  he  sits; 

He  takes  notes  .   .  . 
But  without  rising,  for  fear  liis  tongue  might  be 

Too  far  from  those  boots. 

After  this  bitter  mise-en-scene  the  poet  introduces  the  third 
of  the  dramatis  ■personoe.  This  is  the  Prussian  Eagle,  perched 
with  spread  wings  upon  the  Emperor's  helmet,  but  not  visible 
because  hidden  by  the  helmet-cover  of  gray  cloth.  Rostand 
apostrophizes  him  as  the  bird  of  Frederick  and  of  Barbarossa, 
but  now  a  captive  and  hooded  beneath  this  gray  housing. 

Daily  the  bird  speaks  thus:   "  Sire,  lift  this  cloth  of  gray. 

Its  folds  stifle  mel  " 
— "  I  will  lift  it  to-morrow  for  my  entry  into  Paris." 

Thus  four  years  passed. 
.••>■•••• 
And  this  evening  while  afar  in  the  fury  of  battle 

Destiny  is  being  forged, 
They  stand  there  upon  the  tower,  tlie  three  of  them,  the  Emperor 

The  Clown,  and  the  Eagle. 

The  Emperor  says,  draping  his  cloak  about  liim,  for  the  tableau 

Is  historic: 
"  I  shall  have  Europe  before  she  has  crossed  the  water. 

Their  America!" 

The  Clown  says:   "I  will  write  down  these  things,  the  beauty 

Of  this  waiting! 
O  romantic  tower!     O  Night!     His  majesty 

WUl  be  content!" 

The  Eagle  says:    "To-morrow  evening!     To-morrow  evening  they  wiU  let 

My  veil  fall! 
To-morrow  evening  I  shall  beat  my  wings  at  last  beneath  thy  keystone. 

Arc  de  I'etoile!" 

As  the  expected  courier  bringing  news  of  victory  fails  to  arrive, 
while  the  night  wears  on  and  the  dawn  begins  to  break,  the 
Clown  becomes  garrulous  and  prattles  words  to  the  effect  that 
Genghis  Khan,  Cambyses,  Cjtus,  and  Napoleon  are  but  dead 
leaves  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  while  William  alone  exists ;  but  the 
Emperor  is  nervous  and  the  thought  crosses  his  mind  that  it 
might  have  been  well  to  choose  a  somewhat  lower  tower,  in  case 
he  is  destined  to  be  pilloried  thereupon  throughout  the  future 
by  the  ridicule  of  the  world.  But  it  is  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
poem  describing  the  descent  from  the  tower,  after  their  hours 
of  frmtless  waiting,  that  Rostand  rises  to  the  heights  of  invective. 

They  descend.     O  Tower  of  France  whereon  their  pride 

Ascended  to  the  stars. 
Each  of  thy  shadowed  steps  is  one  of  the  thresholds 

Of  their  disasters! 

O  ancient  twisting  stairs,  one  feels 

That  thy  spiral 
Has  borne  them  to  the  skies  to  cast  them  to  the  ground 

With  joy! 

Several  stanzas  foUow  which  show  the  dark  thoughts  begin- 
ning  to  flit  through  the  Emperor's  mind.  He  fears  that  the 
gilding  is  rubbing  off  Ludendorff  and  that  the  nails  are  dropping 
out  of  the  Hindenburg  statue. 

The  frightful  group  d^^scendS.     The  shadow  sucks  them  in 

Like  an  octopus. 
This  winding  stair  wliich  holds  them,  which  has  them, 

Which  manages  them, 

.  Within  this  hollow  tower  where  their  Ues  reecho 

Like  a  death-rattle, 
Is  their  Destiny  which  twists  beneath  them,  drawing  them  down 
Into  its  spiral! 

Infernal  circle!     A  terror  which  changes  into  vertigo. 

The  tormenting  Eagle! 
The  Allies  have  brought  to  work  against  them  Hugo, 

Shakespeare,  and  Dante. 

The  moment  comes.     It  comes  as  every  moment  comes 

Which  one  puts  o£F. 
It  is  in  vain  that  they  would  fain  go  slower: 

The  stairway  winds. 

Winds  like  a  screw  .  .  .  and  now  all  haggard, 

The  wretches  .  .  . 
WiU  wish  the  stairway,  winding  like  a  screw. 

Might  pass  into  the  earth. 


A   POET'S   HORROR   OF   WAR 

THE  POETRY  OF  THE  WAR  rises  "at  two  peaks"" 
for  EngUshmen,  says  Mr.  Braithwaite,  of  the  Boston 
Transcript,  and  a  further  observation  seems  to  imply 
that  America's  achievement  in  this  particular  field  has  shown  no 
overtopping  eminence.  * '  One  of  these  was  the  voice  of  Mase- 
field,  full  of  beautiful  sorrow  and  quivering  alarm  singing  in 
smothered  emotion  the  verses  of  'August,  1914';  the  other  is 
the  sad,  ironic,  and  tender  idealistic  voice  of  Siegfried  Sassoon, 
first  breaking  upon  our  ears  last  year  in  the  poems  of  '  The  Old 
Huntsman,  and  Other  Poems,'  and  again  just  now  in  the  bitterer 
irony  and  sadder  tenderness,  the  more  passionate  idealism  for 
himianity  to  be  saved  from  the  shock  and  destruction  of  war." 
Other  poets  Mr.  Braithwaite  ranks  merely  as  "low-lying  foot- 
hills"— a  judgment,  it  may  be  said,  not  concurred  in  by  all 
contemporary  British  opinion  on  the  status  particularly  of  Mr. 
Sassoon.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  his  verse,  which  is  the  bit- 
terest indictment  of  war,  may  grow  in  reputation  relieved  of 
possible  pacifistic  imputations.  Before  the  war  Mr.  Sassoon  had 
hardly  published  a  line,  so  Mr.  Braithwaite  avers  on  the  au- 
thority of  our  visiting  British  poet,  Mr.  Robert  Nichols.  What 
he  was  is  interesting  in  view  of  how  he  reacted  to  war,  and  these 
facts  Mr.  Nichols  suppUes: 

"He  spent  his  summers  in  the  company  of  books,  at  the  piano, 
on  expeditions,  and  in  inlaying  tennis.  During  winter  he 
hunted.  Hunting  was  a  greater  passion  with  him  than  poetry. 
Much  of  his  i)oetry  celebrated  the  loveliness  of  the  field  as  seen 
by  the  huntsman  in  the  early  morning  light.  It  was  what  Mr. 
Nichols  calls  the  poet's  'paradise'  period.  But  when  the  war 
came  he  went  into  it,  hke  all  the  young  Englishmen  of  his  class, 
with  a  crusading  ardency.  But  it  began  to  'pain  him.'  Unlike 
Masefield,  he  was  to  be  formed;  and  just  as  svu-ely  as  peace 
formed  Masefield's  art,  as  his  nattu-e  grew  and  developed 
through  the  struggles — and  they  were  hard — against  the  irony 
of  peace,  so  Sassoon's  art  and  his  nature  grew  and  developed 
through  the  contact  with  the  irony  of  war.  Like  Masefield 
again,  hutnanity  is  the  deepest  mood  in  Sassoon,  but  it  was  a 
humanity  that  was  pierced  and  broken  by  the  most  cruel  and 
senseless  activity  ever  engaged  in  by  the  human  race.  It  made 
him  bitter  and  satirical.  But  here  is  the  paradox:  the  ciirious 
contradiction,  if  one  so  wishes  to  regard  the  suggestion,  the 
bitterness  and  the  irony,  never  for  a  moment  diminished  the  pos- 
session of  his  idealism  or  dimmed  in  the  slightest  the  glow  of  his 
mystical  faith  in  the  high  aspirations  of  human  nature.  Think 
of  this  in  one  of  whom  Mr.  Nichols  says  that  the  '  incubus  of  war 
is  on  him  so  that  his  days  are  shot  with  anguish  and  his  nights 
with  terror.'  And  'how  many  fives  had  he  not  seen  spilled  ap- 
parently to  no  purpose?  Did  not  the  fact  of  war  arch  him  in 
like  a  dirty,  blood-red  skrv?  He  breaks  out,  almost  hke  a  mad- 
man, into  imprecations,  into  vehement  tirades,  into  sarcasms, 
ironies,  the  heUish  laughters  that  arise  from  a  heart  that  is  not 
broken  once  for  all  but  that  is  newly  broken  every  day  while  the 
monster  that  devours  the  lives  of  the  young  continues  its  ravages.' " 

So  long  as  war  is  a  possibility,  we  find  Mr.  Nichols  saj-ing  in 
Sassoon's  behalf,  as  well  as  in  his  own  and  also  in  behalf  of  most 
other  English  poets,  that  "man  is  little  better  than  a  savage 
and  civilization  the  mere  moments  of  rest  between  a  succession 
of  nightmares."  It  was  to  help  end  this  horror  that  Sassoon  and 
Nichols  and  others  who  felt  hke  them  continued  to  fight.  ]Mr. 
Nichols,  in  the  introduction  to  Sassoon's  book,  "Counter- 
Attack,  and  Other  Poems,"  lately  published,  thus  presents  the 
man  whose  father  is  of  Anglo-Jewish  stock  and  his  mother  an 
E  nglish  woman : 

"In  appearance  he  is  tall,  big-boned,  loosely  built.  He  is 
clean-shaven,  pale  or  with  a  flush ;  has  a  heavy  jaw,  wide  mouth, 
with  the  upper  Up  slightly  protruding  and  the  curve  of  it  very 
pronounced  like  that  of  a  shriveled  leaf  (as  I  have  noticed  is 
common  in  many  poets).  His  nose  is  aquiline,  the  nostrils  being 
wide  and  heavily  arched.  This  characteristic,  and  the  fulness, 
depth,  and  heat  of  his  dark  eyes  give  him  the  air  of  a  sullen 
falcon.  He  speaks  slowly,  enunciating  the  words  as  if  they  pained 
him,  in  a  voice  that  has  something  of  the  troubled  thickness 
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apparent  in  the  voices  of  those  who  emerge  from  a  deep  grief. 
.  .  .  He  is  twenty-eight  years  old ;  was  .educated  at  Marlborough 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  was  a  master  of  foxhounds  and  is  a 
captain  in  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusileers.  Thrice  he  has  fought  in 
France  and  once  in  Palestine.  Behind  his  name  are  set  the  let- 
ters of  M.  C,  since  he  has  Avon  the  military  cross  for  an  act  of 
valor  which  went  near  to  securing  him  a  higher  honor." 

As  a  hater  of  the  German  sj^stem  of  militarism  his  protest, 
says  Mr.  Braithw"aite,  was  not  merely  embodied  in  words,  but 
in  action: 

"As  a  poet  he  rebelled  idealistically  in  words  against  a  human 
fallacy;  as  a  man  he  endun'd  all  tlu;  ])hAsical  <langers  and  dis- 
comfitures to  overtlu-ow  a  system  A\'hicli  A\'as  the  natural  and 
inevitable  fruit  of  that  fallacy.  From  the  'paradise'  of  Mr. 
Nichols's  appellation  of  his  art  he  descended  into  a  hell  of  a  new 
vision,  so  ten'il)le  in  its  reality  that  it  could  ])ut  lead  to  tlie  resur- 
rection and  ascension  of  a  new  spiritual  transfigia'ation.  So  if 
these  poems  in  'Counter-Attack'  stab  the  emotions  with  l)itter- 
ness,  if  they  flay  the  conceited  piety  of  the  sentimental,  they  do 
so  on  the  poet's  part  with  a  deliberate  intention  and  ]>urpose. 
Tho  the  reader  will  wince  before  the  shafts  of  this  poet's  unerring 
projection  of  truths,  if  he  is  a  sensible  and  experienced  reader 
he  wiU  realize  with  a  deeper  consciousness  as  he  absorbs  these 
truths,  beneath  the  bitterness  and  irony,  the  sharp  and  merciless 
indictments,  a  tender  and  passionate,  an  illuminating  and 
divine  love  of  mankind.  This  characteristically  is  shown  in  a 
poem,  'Conscripts,'  Avhich  Mr.  Nichols  tells  us  marks  the 
changing  point  in  the  poet's  career  and  appears  in  his  earlier 
volume,  'The  Old  Huntsman,'  but  I  quote  it  here  as  a  prelude 
to  the  style  and  qiiality  in  'Counter-Attack': 

"  Fall  in,  that  awkward  squad,  and  strike  no  more 

Attractive  attitudes!     Dress  by  the  right! 
The  luminous  rich  colors  that  you  wore 

Have  changed  to  hueless  khaki  in  the  night. 
Magic?     What's  magic  got  to  do  with  you? 
There's  no  such  tiling!     Blood's  red  and  skies  are  blue." 

They  gasped  and  sweated,  marching  up  and  down. 

I  drilled  them  till  they  cursed  my  raucous  shout 
Love  chucked  his  lute  away  and  dropt  his  crowTi. 

Rime  got  sore  heels  and  wantt^l  to  fall  out. 
"Left,  right!     Press  on  yom*  butts!"     They  looked  at  me 
Reproaclif  111 ;  how  I  longed  to  set  them  free  I 

[  gave  them  lectures  on  defense  attack; 

They  fidgeted  and  shuffled,  yawned  and  sighed. 
And  boggled  at  my  questions.     Joy  was  slack, 

And  Wisdom  gnawed  his  fingers,  gloomy-eyed. 
Young  Fancy — how  I  loved  him  all  the  while^ 
Stared  at  his  note-book  A\itli  a  rueful  smile. 

Their  training  done,  I  shipped  them  all  to  France, 
Where  most  of  those  I'd  loved  too  well  got  killed. 

Raptm-e  and  pale  Knchantment  and  Romance, 
And  many  a  sickly,  slender  lord  who'd  filled 

My  soul  long  since  with  lutanies  of  sin. 

Went  homo,  because  they  couldn't  stand  the  dui. 

But  the  kind,  common  ones  that  I  despised 

(Hardly  a  man  of  tliem  I'd  count  as  friend). 
What  stubborn-heart (>d  virtues  they  disguised! 

They  stood  and  played  the  hero  to  the  end. 
Won  gold  and  silver  medals  bright  Avith  bars. 
And  matched  resplendent  home  with  crowiis  and  stars. 

Mr.  Braithwaite  next  quotes  a  poem  called  "The  Dreamers," 
showing  how  the  character  of  Mr.  Sassoon's  inspiration  persists: 

•Soldiers  are  citizens  of  death's  gray  land, 

Drawing  no  di\idend  from  time's  to-morrows. 

In  the  great  hour  of  destiny  they  stand. 

Each  with  his  feuds,  and  jealousies,  and  sorrows. 

Soldiers  arc  sworn  to  action;  they  must  win 
Some  flaming,  fatal  climax  with  tlieir  lives. 

Soldiers  are  dreamers;  when  the  guns  begin 

They  think  of  flrelit  homes,  clean  beds,  and  wives. 

I  see  them  in  foul  dugouts,  gn^-wed  by  rats. 
And  in  the  ruined  trenches,  lasht  with  rain, 

Dreaming  of  things  they  did  with  balls  and  bats. 
And  mocked  by  hopeless  longings  to  regain 

Bank-liolidays,  and  i)icture  shows,  and  spats. 
And  going  to  the  office  in  the  rain. 

"This  direct,  passionate,  combative  vision  of  the  poet  pro- 
duces an  art  in  sucli  white  heat  of  love,  anger,  and  irony  that  it 
cools  in  tho  words  of  the  poems  themselves,  often  to  a  rough 
surface.  Mr.  Sassoon  is  too  sincere,  too  willing  to  abide  by 
his  vision  to  smooth  this  surface  down  into  tho  (complacent 
niceties  of  expression." 

A  writer  on  Mr.  Sassoon's  verse  in  the  radical  London  New 
Age  thinks  that  the  poet  takes  too  mucli  attention  to  himself, 


and   his  realistic   descriptions   are   "merely   repulsive"    to   the 
civilian  world.     Because — 

"Mr.  Sassoon  does  not  know  how  to  touch  the  only  faculty 
in  us  which  would  serve  his  purpose — the  faculty,  namely,  of 
imagination.  A  different  method  from,  his  would  be  neces- 
sary. Finally,  the  medium  of  verse  subtracts  from,  rather  than 
adds  to,  the  effect  of  Mr.  Sas.soon's  descriptions.  Such  moods 
as  preA-ail  in  him  are  unfitted  for  verse  altogether.  They  are 
moods  not  of  contemplation  of  past  passion,  but  of  experience  of 


SIEGFRIED   SASSOON,   A  REALIST  IN  THE   WAR. 

"  The  uicubus  of  war  is  on  liim  so  that  his  days  are  shot  with 
anguish  and  his  nights  with  terror." 


present  passion.  They  need  to  be  WTitten,  if  written  at  all,  in 
prose  vignettes,  or  in  free  rhythm,  or  in  Whitmanese.  Tho 
careful  forms  of  regular  verse  suggest  the  A-ery  contrary-  of  tho 
feeUng  attempted  to  be  conveyed  in  them;  it  is  as  if  Mr.  Sassoon 
Avrote  verses  in  a  delirium.  That  there  is  something  suspect  in 
this  inconsistency  may  be  taken  for  granted;  and,  indeed,  Ave 
have  the  suspicion  that  before  and  after  these  personal  ex- 
periences Mr.  Sassoon  is  a  very  ordinary  sort  of  person.  He 
writes  to-day  of  the;  i>oliticians: 

And  with  my  trusty  bombers  turned  and  wont 
To  clear  those  Junkers  out  of  Parliament. 

But  how  Avill  it  be  Avith  him  after  the  war?  How  was  it  with 
him  before  the  war?  'Break  of  Day'  is  a  poem  that  answers 
the  second  question.  It  is  a  description  of  the  rich  man's 
fox-hunting,  Avrittc^n  Avithout  the  least  suspicion  of  tho  casual 
relation  between  such  pleasures  and  war. 

Hark!  there's  the  horn;  they're  drawing  tho  Big  Wood. 

Yes,  and  the  Avorld,  too!  'October'  also  reveals  Mr.  Sassoon 
as  naturally  violent: 

October's  bellowing  anger  breaks  and  cleaves 
The  bronzed  battalions  of  the  stricken  Avood. 

Such  Aiolence  is  necessarily  brief;  and  Ave  can  expect  Mr.  Sas- 
soon's next  Aolume  to  revert  to  tho  pleasures  of  the  English 
country  gentleman,  Tory  and  mild." 
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A   FRENCH  TRIBUTE   TO   THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  IDEA. 

Fnyers  riu  Soldat  like  this  will  be  continued,  and  thousands  of  new  ones  built,  under  the  "  Y  "  and  the  French  Government. 
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y^LTHO  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  "still  facing  attacks  which 
/—\  are  likely  to  prove  more  harmful,"  even  in  the  opinion 
•^  -^  of  one  of  its  gentler  critics,  "than  its  baptism  of  fire  at 
the  front,"  its  defenders  and  general  measures  of  preparedness 
are  increasing  to  such  an  extent  that  one  of  its  American  leaders 
expects  "a  complete  revisal  of  public  opinion  in  the  near  future." 
The  decision  of  the  French  Government  to  continue  and  in- 
crease the  "Y"  huts  in  France  is  pointed  to  as  an  indorsement 
more  substantail  than  words  or  even  medals  of  honor.  Prof. 
Burges  Johnson,  of  Vassar  College,  returning  from  a  prolonged 
tour  of  the  front,  backs  up  this  French  judgment  with  a  broad- 
side in  favor  of  the  work  the  organization  has  been  doing,  and 
against  its  detractors.  The  French  indorsement  is  contained 
in  a  cable  from  Paris,  which  announces  that  "every  corner  of 
France  is  to  have  its  foyer  du  soldat."  The  French  War  Office 
is  sending  post-card  inquiries  to  200,000  villages  asking  the  au- 
thorities of  each  community  questions  as  to  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a  foyer,  and  the  communitj^'s  willingness  to  co- 
operate. Under  the  general  plan  the  communities,  with  govern- 
mental assistance,  will  provide  the  land  and  labor  necessary  for 
the  buildings,  the  foyors  du  soldat  supplying  the  materials.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  open  each  center,  adds  the  report,  and  maintain 
It  until  the  community  is  ready  to  take  it  over.  "France, 
reahzing  that  she  needs  to  make  her  depleted  man-power  count 
for  all  it  is  worth,  has  been  imprest  by  the  work  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
is  doing  abroad,  and  is  adopting  our  methods  wholesale,"  com- 
mented a  New  York  official  of  the  organization.  "I  don't 
know  how  we  could  have  received  a  more  sweeping  indorsement." 
Less  sweeping,  but  no  less  vigorous,  is  the  indorsement  which 
Professor  Johnson  publishes  in  the  New  York  Times.  His 
broadside  is  especially  directed  against  the  long  and  detailed 
criticism  recently  cabled  over  by  the  American  war-corre- 
spondent, Edwin  L.  James,  and  summarized  in  these  pages  last 
week.  The  reply  of  John  R.  Mott,  international  head  of  the 
organization,  to  these  charges  seemed  "merely  mildly  protest- 
ing," objects  Professor  Johnson,  and  he  explains  the  information 
on  which  he  delivers  a  protest  not  quite  so  mild: 


"It  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  two  months  in  the  'Y' 
uniform  with  the  American  troops  at  the  actual  front.  I  was 
not  a  secretary  assigned  to  a  canteen  or  unit,  but  went  from  point 
to  point,  seeing  the  '  Y '  men  at  work,  helping  if  I  could  in  the 
short  time  I  was  with  each  one,  and  so  getting  an  insight  into 
their  activities;  and  since  I  was  not  an  official  inspecting  the 
work,  but  merely  an  'entertainer,'  I  am  confident  that  what  I 
saw  was  natural,  every-day  behavior.  I  went  from  Pont-a 
Mousson  to  Alsace,  from  division  to  division,  and  then  joined  a 
field  hospital  in  the  Second  Division  for  the  St.  Mihiel  drive; 
then  up  to  a  point  near  Chalons,  preliminary  to  the  final  drive 
of  the  war.  Incidentally,  I  was  not  a  'Y.  M.  C.  A.  man'  before 
going  over." 

All  of  the  criticism  that  he  heard,  says  Professor  Johnson, 
fell  into  two  groups.  "It  was  either  due  to  the  unsuitable 
personality  of  an  individual  or  it  was  an  attack  upon  methods 
of  canteen  work."  Taking  up  criticism  of  the  canteen,  which, 
he  admits,  was  often  bitter,  he  cites  a  "typical"  instance: 

"When  the  'Y'  warehouse  for  the  Second  Division  was  at 
Toul  there  had  been  a  prolonged  shortage  of  chocolate.  Finally 
several  boxes  were  received  and  divided  pro  rata  among  the 
secretaries  in  the  field.  The  secretary  with  a  battaUon  of  the 
6th  Marines  got  his  proportion ;  the  secretary  with  an  engineers' 
outfit  got  a  smaller  supply.  They  planned  to  make  it  go  as 
far  as  possible  by  limiting  each  purchaser  to  half  a  cake.  The 
boys  always  understood  these  limitations  and  cooperated  help- 
fully. But  imagine  the  engineers'  secretary,  ^vith  his  canteen 
near  the  front,  suddenly  raided  by  a  crowd  of  tired,  muddy, 
hungry  marines,  begging  for  chocolate,  and  too  tired  to  hunt 
their  own  canteen.  The  secretary  could  only  say:  'Here  is  all 
the  chocolate  that  I've  got,  and  it's  meant  for  the  engineers.' 
I  can  imagine  the  marines  turning  away  disappointed  or  angry, 
and  saying:  'What  is  the  " Y "  for?  Is  it  for  the  Army,  or  just 
for  the  engineers?'  Or,  supposing  the  secretary  decided  to  let 
his  supplies  go  to  the  first  comers.  Then  along  came  the  en- 
gineers to  whom  he  was  assigned.  They  knew  him.  He  was 
acquainted  with  most  of  them  personally.  'I  am  sorry,'  he  says, 
'but  I  gave  all  my  chocolate  to  the  marines,  altho  they  had  a 
secretary,  with  their  share  of  the  supplies,  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood.'  Whichever  way  the  secretary  acted  a  lot  of 
boys  were  sure  to  feel  aggrieved." 

Why    didn't    situations   like    this,    with   resultant   criticism. 
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arise  in  the  other  welfare  organizations,  the  Salvation  Army, 
for  instance?  Because,  answers  Professor  Johnson,  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  "splendidly  effective  tho  it  was,  honored  by  every 
one  who  dealt  with  its  representatives  in  the  field,  was  in- 
finitely smaller  in  size  and  in  obhgation: 

"Its  representatives  were  not  assigned  to  different  units.     If 
a  boy  got  a  doughnut  and  a  helpful  word,  he  was  grateful.    If  he 
did   not  get  the  doughnut  or  did  not 
see  a  Salvation  Army  man,  he  had  no 
possible  or  fancied  grievance." 

Statements  as  to  "profiteering"  and 
undue  cost  are  not  worth  answering, 
objects  this  writer,  because  "any  one 
honestly  desirous  of  knowing  the  truth" 
can  find  it  in  the  army  reports.  The 
budget  of  expenditures  of  the  "Y" 
was  subjected  to  official  investiga- 
tions by  "some  one  appointed  by  Gen- 
eral Pershing  as  well  as  by  the  War 
Department." 

As  to  criticism  of  personnel,  Pro- 
fessor Johnson  gives  it  as  his  experi- 
ence that  "about  one  man  in  thirty  I 
met  who  were  dealing  directly  with 
soldiers  seemed  to  me  not  well  suited 
to  their  tasks."     He  comments: 

"It  seemed  remarkable  that  the  per- 
centage was  not  greater  in  an  organ- 
ization suddenly  expanding  from  rather 
narrow  beginnings  to  meet  this  great 
emergency.  Even  the  Army,  expand- 
ing with  the  same  rapidity,  found  itself 
with  many  officers  in  the  field  unfit  to 
command  men;  not  subject  to  definite 
charges,  you  understand,  but  just 
unfit  to  command.  The  Army  is  fully 
militarized.  It  can  take  a  man  out  of 
the  field  where  his  unadaptabihty  en- 
dangers lives  and  send  him  away  with- 
out explanation  on  any  sort  of  assign- 
ment which  'saves  his  face';  and  the 
Army,  with  its  splendid  efficiency,  was 
carrying  on  that  sifting  process  all  the 
time.  So  was  the  'Y,'  but  it  could  not 
do  it  so  speedily.  The  man  of  bad 
moral  standards,  such  as  any  one  of 
the  three  recently  discovered  and  con- 
victed, was  a  comparatively  easy  prob- 
lem. All  it  needed  was  a  little  evidence, 
sufficient  to  prove  the  unfitness,  and 
home  or  to  prison  he  went.  But  I 
honestly  believe  that  the  worst  charges 
to  be  brought  against  a  'Y'  secretary 
in  the  field  were  lack  of  humor  and  lack 
of  tact,  and  unfortunately  you  can  not 
jail  a  man  for  either  of  them." 


THE   TRENCHES   AGAINST  THE   CHURCH 


T: 


'A  DEFENDER  OF  THE   "Y 


As  in  the  Army,  so  in  the  "Y,"  the 
writer  points  out,  the  man  who  did  his 
work  efficiently,  who  lived  up  to  the 
traditions  of  the  service,  aroused  no 
comment.     It  was  "the  square  peg  in 

the  round  hole,  the  secretary  who  developed  a  streak  of  yellow 
under  some  severe  test,  or,  perhaps,  worst  of  all,  the  man  who 
was  bound  to  save  souls  in  his  own  narrow  way,"  who  aroused 
comment  and  "brought  against  the  whole  organization  charges 
which  pertained  to  his  personality  alone."  In  summing  up, 
says  Professor  Johnson: 

"The  dominant  impression  remaining  in  my  mind  is  of  a 
body  of  men  and  women  wholly  self-sacrificing,  absolutely 
devoted,  adapting  themselves  surprizingly  well  to  multifarious 
tasks,  with  an  occasional  misfit  so  greatly  in  the  minority  as 
not  to  affect  the  picture,  even  tho  he  has  been  abh;  to  stir  up  a 
noise  vastly  out  of  proportion  to  his  importance." 


Professor  Burges  .Johnson,  of  Vassar,  who  tra- 
versed much  of  tlie  Western  Front  as  an   "  en- 
tertainer,"   and  found   theY.M.CA.   workers 
"  wholly  self -sacrificing,  absolutely  devoted." 


RIED  IN  THE  TRENCHES  and  found  wanting  is  the 
judgment  which  a  thoughtful  New  York  preacher, 
whose  words  have  carried  far,  declares  against  religion 
as  commonly  practised  to-day  in  America,  and  he  considers  it  a 
"glorious,  ominous  fact "  that  some  millions  of  our  soldiers  are 

returning  with  no  great  love  for  that 
conventional  religion  in  their  hearts. 
Selfishness,  pettiness,  and  false  social 
distinctions  are  some  of  the  specific 
counts  on  which  rests  this  judgment  as 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harry  Emer- 
son Fosdick,  a  Baptist  clergyman 
recently  chosen  preacher  of  the  "Old 
First"  Presbyterian  Chm-eh,  of  New 
York  City.  The  reaction  of  fighting 
men  to  conventional  reUgion  furnishes 
him  with  a  vantage-point  from  which 
he  maps  out  and  condemns  the  under- 
lying "negative"  attitude  of  American 
churches,  out  of  which  proceed  the 
specific  evils  which  he  denounces.  ' '  The 
church  may  well  desire  to  know  what 
these  .soldiers  are  thinking,"  he  writes 
in  The  Atlantic  MonthLij,  and  justifies 
the  reliance  which  he  places  on  their 
judgment: 

"Of  all  the  men  of  our  generation  I 
would  choose  to  know  what  they  think 
about  God,  and  the  institutions  that 
are  supposed  to  represent  him,  and  the 
people  who  are  accustomed  to  proclaim 
him.  I  would  choose  them,  not  simply 
because  they  are  the  epitome  of  oxu* 
American  manhood  at  its  best,  but 
because  this  experience  of  war,  in  spite 
of  the  self-hmitation  which  it  imposes, 
has  been  an  apocalypse  to  every 
sensitive  man  who  has  gone  into  it. 
Non-essentials  inevitably  fall  away: 
the  conventional  trappings  and  drapery 
of  life  are  torn  astmder;  men,  freed 
from  traditional  bias,  look  first-hand 
at  the  grim,  elemental  facts  of  life. 
They  are  not  going  through  this  mingled 
hell  of  agony  and  heaven  of  devotion 
without  growing  wise." 

But  with  all  this  appreciation  of  the 
soldier  as  a  religious  critic,  the  writer 
adopts  anything  but  a  "plaster-saint" 
view  of  those  men  whom,  as  he  says, 
necessity  forces  to  "toughen  their 
spirits  against  the  impact  of  life,  and 
be  as  thoughtless  as  they  can."  They 
leave  a  part  of  their  souls  behind  when 
they  go  into  the  trenches,  true,  and  the 
part  of  their  souls,  jirobably,  that  is 
most  interested  in  religion;  but  this 
very  spiritual  stripping  for  action  makes  them  more  "impatient 
of  sham,  intolerant  of  ineffective  words,  sick  of  narrowness  and 
bigotry  and  of  pretensions  that  are  full  of  wind."  Already,  one 
chaplain  is  quoted  as  reporting:  "Our  boys  look  ni)on  the  folk  at 
home  as  children  in  experience  by  comparison  with  them.  They 
went  out  boys.  They  will  come  back  like  the  Judgment  Day." 
So  it  is  not  the  fact  that  "war  is  brutalizing,"  Dr.  Fosdick 
decides,  that  has  "widened  the  gulf  between  man  and  the 
Church."  He  finds  a  better  answer  in  some  things  in  tlie 
Church's  life  on  which  the  hostility  of  the  soldier  falls,  and  is 
excusable  for  falling: 
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"For  one  thing,  how  intolerable  to  those  who  have  caught  tlie 
devotion  of  the  Army  is  a  certain  habitual  selfishness  in  the 
churches'  appeal  to  men!  If  in  France  to-day,  in  speaking  to 
tlie  soldiers,  any  one  suggests  that  perhaps  they  soon  will  die, 
that  if  they  do  they  may  go  to  hell  unless  they  are  'prepared,' 
and  that  therefoi-e  they  had  better  believe  something  religious 
to  avoid  the  sad  contingency,  that  man  incontinently  shuts 
up,  or  else  he  leaves  France,  or,  more  probably,  he  does  both. 
The  soldiers  wiU  not  listen  to  him;  the  Army  will  not  tolerate 
him.  The  reason  is  not  simply  that  playing  on  morbid  fears  is 
an  assault  on  the  Army's  morale:  a  deeper  reason  makes  this 
all-too-familiar  appeal  of  the  churches  unendurable.  There  is 
a  fundamental  antipathy  between  such  talk  and  the  spirit  in 
which  the  whole  Army  is  living.  The  former  is  thoroughly  self- 
centered.     The  latter  is  gloriously  self-forgetful 

"Come  to  God  that  you  may  be  safe — will  that  do?  Come 
to  God,  for  there  is  in  his  hands  solace  for  believers — wiU  that 
do?  'Far  more  important  than  your  work  in  France  is  the 
preparation  of  your  souls  to  meet  the  Lord,  who  speedily  will 
return' — words  used  bj'  a  preacher  to  troops  on  an  American 
transport.  Will  that  do?   Will  any  mean,  self-centered  motive  do? 

"Let  no  one  suppose  that  soldiers  are  blind  to  this  contrast 
between  selfish  religion  and  the  spirit  of  the  Army.  One  of 
the  British  chaplains  quotes  from  an  English  officer  an  opinion 
the  full  import  of  which  no  modern  churchman  can  afford  to 
miss:  'The  reason  I  don't  like  religion,  padre,  is  that  it's  such  a 
selfish  thing.  It  simply  threatens  sinners  with  hell  and  promises 
comforts  to  the  good.' 

"Now,  religion  can  afford  to  be  called  many  names;  but  in  this 
generation  of  splendid  self-sacrifice,  for  religion  to  be  called  'a 
selfish  thing'  is  to  condemn  it  to  irretrievable  perdition." 

There  will  be  many  who  will  object  to  this  military  criticism 
as  unjust,  Dr.  Fosdick  admits,  but  as  he  recalls  "a  long  and 
intimate  association  with  the  churches,"  he  is  inclined  to  agree 
with  it.  He  charges  that  "the  churches  for  generations  have 
been  urging  upon  us  an  individualistic  and  self -centered  gospel": 

"We  have  been  continuously  supplied,  in  hymns,  in  lit- 
urgies, in  sermons,  with  Jonathan  Edwards's  dominant  ideal, 
'I  make  seeking  my  salvation  the  main  business  of  my  life.' 
Even  when  this  self-regarding  motive  has  not  been  centered 
on  a  post-mortem  heaven,  it  has  been  centered  quite  as  self- 
ishly on  this  present  life.  God,  a  gigantic  policeman,  forever 
clubbing  those  who  break  his  traffic  regulations,  and  feeding 
with  goodies  from  his  ample  pockets  those  who  mind  his  word, 
so  that  one  had  better  keep  upon  his  kindly  side — H.  G.  Wells 
is  not  the  only  one  who  was  brought  up  in  the  churches  on  that 
kind  of  deity.  It  was  a  senior  chaplain  who,  returning  from  the 
front,  wrote  of  our  religious  thinking:  '  It  has  descended  through 
a  steady  gradation  of  selfish  prayers  and  antisocial  hymns, 
till  it  reaches  its  final  degradation  in  that  definitely  and  shame- 
lessly unchristian  chorus,  which  was  recently  so  popular  in 
revivalist  meetings — - 

That  will  be  glory — glory  for  me. 

"Against  the  background  of  the  millions  of  self-forgetful 
men  who  fought  in  France,  how  dark  this  record  looks!" 

To  gather  up  the  noblest  spirits  that  humanity  has  to  offer, 
"  to  be  the  cooperative  unit  M^here  those  who  fight  for  the  highest 
against  the  lowest  may  take  their  stand — this  is  the  only  use  of 
the  Church!"  cries  Dr.  Fosdick,  and  confesses  that  the  failure 
of  the  Church  among  our  soldiers,  "the  very  salt  of  the  earth," 
is  the  "point  of  the  sting"  which  has  driven  him,  "a  lover  of  the 
churches,  out  of  his  silence  ijito  this  agonized  complaint." 
Unworthy  in  the  selfishness  of  its  appeal,  the  pettiness  of  sec- 
tarian emphasis,  the  negativeness  of  its  ethics,  the  undemocratic 
quality  of  its  fellowship,  the  only  hope  for  most  modern  churches 
is  the  adoption  of  "a  type  of  Christianity  that  it  is  worth  the 
real  man's  while  to  accept." 

In  his  brief  summing  up  of  what  this  "type  of  Christianity" 
must  stand  for.  Dr.  Fosdick  agrees  on  broad  lines  with  the  recom- 
mendations set  forth  by  an  investigating  committee  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  summarized  in  these  pages  last  week.  He 
offers  these  suggestions  for  a  church-ideal  fit  for  our  present 
needs: 

"Let  the  churches  proclaim  social  aims  worth  fighting  for, 


not  a  mere  selfish  gospel  of  safety;  let  them  lift  up  the  central 
faiths  of  the  Christian  life,  with  the  fringes  hanging  how  they 
will;  let  them  make  ethical  negations  only  the  shadows  east 
by  the  great  hght  of  positive  ideals;  let  them  practise  as  well  as 
preach  fraternity;  and,  doing  these  tilings,  let  them  draw 
together  in  one  common  cause,  because  they  have  learned  how 
much  they  all  agree  and  how  insignificantly  they  differ!  They 
need  not  fear  the  return  of  the  Army  if  they  will  do  that." 


MR.  ROOSEVELT  ON  THE  NEED  OF  CHURCHES— Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  "profound  convictions  in  regard  to  the  essential 
need  of.  the  presence  and  influence  of  churches  in  every  com- 
munity" are  recalled  by  the  New  York  Sun,  which  comments 
on  his  "broad  toleration"  in  accepting  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches.  Ethical  Culture  societies,  and  Positivist  groups  as  alike 
worthy  of  praise,  and  each  best  suited  to  a  particular  social 
condition.  This  tolerance,  so  broad  as  to  be  suggestive  of 
Kipling's  famous  religious  dictum,  "Religions  are  like  horses, 
each  kind  best  in  its  own  country,"  is  forcibly  exprest  in  the 
course  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  narrative  of  his  journey  through  the 
Brazilian  wilderness.     There  he  wrote: 

"A  very  short  experience  of  communities  where  there  is  no 
church  ought  to  convince  the  most  heterodox  of  the  absolute 
need  of  a  church.  I  earnestly  wish  that  there  coidd  be  such  an 
increase  in  the  personnel  and  equipment  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  South  America  as  to  permit  the  establishment  of  one  good  and 
earnest  priest  in  every  village  or  little  community  in  the  far 
interior.  Nor  is  there  any  inconsistency  between  this  wish  and 
the  further  wish  that  there  could  be  a  marked  extension  and 
development  of  the  native  Protestant  churches,  such  as  I  saw 
established  here  and  there  in  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina, 
and  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations.  The  bulk  of 
these  good  people  who  profess  religion  wiU  continue  to  be  Catholics, 
but  the  spiritual  needs  of  a  more  or  less  considerable  minority 
will  best  be  met  by  the  establishment  of  Protestant  churches,  or 
in  places  even  of  a  Positivist  Church  or  Ethical  Culture  Society. 
Not  only  is  the  establishment  of  such  churches  a  good  thing 
for  the  body  politic  as  a  whole,  but  a  good  thing  for  the  Catholic 
Church  itself;  for  their  presence  is  a  constant  spur  to  activity 
and  clean  and  honorable  conduct  and  a  constant  reflection  on 
sloth  and  moral  laxitv." 


SLACKERS  IN  WAR   PROVE   SLACKERS   IN   MARRIAGE 

—A  Chicago  judge  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
slacker  marriages  of  the  first  days  of  the  war  constitute  the 
grist  of  the  divoree-miUs  to-day.  "This  only  makes  clear  the 
fulfilment  of  a  prophecy,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Salt  Lake  Herald, 
which  tartly  comments: 

"Humorists  have  made  much  of  comparisons  of  war  and  the 
marriage  state,  often  overdrawing  the  picture,  but  occasionally 
seasoning  it  with  the  salt  of  truth.  What  the  entertainers  haAe 
said  in  jest  is  based  on  fact,  and  is  bound  to  command  solemn 
respect  as  the  pathetic  side  is  revealed  in  the  divorce  courts. 

"The  deluded  look  upon  marriage  as  the  ciu-e  of  the  ills  of 
discontent,  forgetting  the  essential  quahties  of  a  happy  union. 
The  man  without  the  com'age  to  face  war  does  not  possess 
the  character  of  a  good  husband.  In  hiding  behind  a  petticoat 
to  avoid  conflict,  he  has  merely  buried  his  head  in  the  sand. 
Time  is  relentless,  and  sooner  or  later  must  present  problems 
even  more  complex  than  the  original  enigma. 

"Being  without  the  coiu-age  to  face  war,  he  lacks  the  stamina 
to  face  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  mutual  misfortunes.  As  a 
husband  he  is  no  more  stable  than  he  was  as  a  warrior,  and  he 
solves  his  problems  by  running  away  from  them.  A  coward 
at  heart,  he  deserts  a  holy  union  in  selfish  protection. 

"The  wreckage  of  the  matrimonial  craft  of  the  first  days  of 
war  can  serve  only  as  a  beacon-light  to  the  coming  generations. 
The  man  who  won't  fight  for  his  country  won't  fight  for  his  wife 
and  family.  He  is  to  be  discovered  before  misplaced  con- 
fidence becomes  a  lasting  regret.  It  is  not  entirely  a  masculine 
problem,  because  the  girl  who  marries  to  quit  work  too  often 
finds  her  hours  increased  and  her  pay  reduced.  Divorces  fail 
to  solve  these  prolilems,  for  they  only  ease  burdens  where  there 
should  be  no  burdens." 
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"I'm  Bronco  BiHl     My  strength  and  skill 
To  ox-tail  soup  are  due. 
This  daring  feat  secures  that  treat 
And  gains  the  end  in  view,  " 


« 


For  strength  and  energy 

Now  is  the  time  you  need  to  be  at  your  best 

These  trying  winter  days  call  for  every  ounce  of  vitality 
you  possess  to  carry  you  safely  through.  They  call  for  the  most  careful 
living — regular  hours,  proper  exercise  and,  above  all,  the  most  nourishing 
diet.  Once  a  day,  at  least— and  every  day — the  whole  family  should  have 
the  benefit  of  a  wholesome  soup  served  at  the  home  table.  No  other  food 
can  properly  take  its  place.     Begin  today's  dinner  or  supper  w^ith 

CampbelFs  Ox  Tail  Soup 


It  is  one  of  the  most  tempting  and 
also  among  the  most  nourishing  of  all  the 
Campbell  "kinds." 

For  this  soup  we  use  selected  Govern- 
ment inspected  ox-joints,  from  which  we 
make  an  exceptionally  rich  and  invigorat- 
ing stock.  With  this  w^e  blend  a  fine 
whole-tomato  puree,  diced  yellow  turnips 
and  tender  carrots,  celery,  parsley,  plenty 
of  barley,  a  slight  touch  of  leek  and  onion, 
besides  delicate  spices  and  appropriate 
flavoring.      We   add  also   freshly    cooked 


sliced  joints  which  have  not  been  used  for 
stock — meaty,  marrowy  and  substantial. 

Here  is  just  the  dish  to  give  new 
strength  to  tired  workers  after  the  daily 
grind,  to  put  extra  vim  into  the  hard-study- 
ing, hard-playing  youngsters,  and  to  supply 
you,  the  busy  housewife,  with  the  simple 
easily  digested 
nourishment 
w^hich  no  one 
needs  more  than 


Order  this  strength-giving  soup  from  your  grocer  by  the 
dozen  at  least,  so  you  can  have  it  at  three  minutes'  notice  any 
time.     And  always  serve  it  hot. 


Ill 


^1  ! 


il 


CURRENT     -    POETRY 


ANEW  poetry  magazine  has  made  its 
appearance,  sponsored  by  the  Har- 
vard Poetrj^  Soeietj'  and  published  at 
Cambridge.  It  is  entitled  "Youth:  Poetry 
of  To-day"  and  gives  its  raison  d'etre  thus: 
"Youth  has  eternally  been  a  symbol  of 
vitality  and  gi-owth;  we  hope  that  in  the 
title  of  this  magazine  it  will  symbolize  the 
vitality  of  modern  poetry,  its  springing 
from  the  past,  its  capacity  for  growth 
into  new  and  equally  great  futures.  We 
wish  it  to  express  our  belief  in  the  present 
period,  a  period  as  yet  unmellowed  by 
age,  but  worthy  of  taking  its  place  in  the 
long  cycle  of  poetic  development."  Its 
unique  feature  is  that  it  has  associate 
editors  at  various  colleges  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  The  two  issues  already 
published  contain  work  by  poets  of  rec- 
ognized standing  as  weU  as  by  younger 
writers.  John  Gould  Fletcher,  Prof.  John 
Erskine,  Katharine  Lee  Bates,  and  Grace 
Hazard  Conkling  are  among  its  editors. 
Here  is  a  graceful  fancy  which  appears  in 
the  second  issue: 

A  PICTURE 

By  Edward  M.  James 

See,  I  have  placed  you  where  the  last  faint  light, 

Ere  the  green  western  skies  fade  into  nig)it, 

Shall  linger  m  your  eyes. 

The  pleasant  night- wind  seems  to  stroke  your  hair, 

Gently,  so  gently,  with  a  touch  as  fair 

And  smooth  as  satin,  old-world  ivories. 

Shadows  and  deeper  shadows,  yet  you  smile 
lip  at  me  through  tlie  dusk;  a  little  while 
And  you  will  go,  too  soon. 
Into  the  dark,  and  that  dim  bank  of  trees 
Be  silhouettes,   like  old-time  memories, 
Across  the  fields,  against  the  rising  moon. 

Contemporary  Verse  (Philadelphia)  can 
always  be  depended  upon  for  some  satis- 
fying lyrics.  From  the  current  number  we 
quote: 

FLAMES 

By  Mary  Aldis 

The  summer  is  gone  with  its  glad  desire. 
The  year  is  dying:  its  days  are  told; 

I  sit  alone  by  the  winter's  fire, 
I,  too,  am  old. 

I  take  dim  words  from  a  liidden  shrine 
And  I  lay  them  upon  the  flame — 

Old  words  of  love  that  were  mine,  only  mine, 
When  they  came. 

The  fire  of  winter  leaps  to  burn 

Those  happy  words  of  long  ago. 
And  none  but  the  flames  shall  ever  learn 

What  I  know. 


Here  are  two  others  from  the  same 
source  on  the  unfailing  answer  to  the  need 
of  the  soul: 

ADVENT 
By  Virginia  Woodward  Cloud 

Harken,  my  heart — did  some  one  knock? 

The  night  is  wrought  of  bitter  wind ; 
Why  does  a  star  contrive  to  mock  ;•  > 

Eyes  that  to  stars  are  blind? 

Listen,  my  soul — did  come  one  speak? 

— Is  there  no  dwelling-place  save  mine? 
The  way  unto  my  door  is  bleak ; 

O'er  it  a  thorny  vine. 

Oh,  shouldst  Thou  seek  Thy  room  again. 
Bid  me  not  feast,  make  glad,  rejoice — 

Touch  not  the  chord  of  bli.ss  or  pahi  — 
Come  with  Thy  still,  small  Voice! 


THE  DAY  YOU  WENT 

By  Beatrice  W.  Ravenel 

The  day  you  went  my  world  was  done. 
There  came  no  comfort  from  the  sun 
Nor  from  the  love  of  Ufe  that  Im-ks 
In  sunlight,  nor  from  all  the  works 
Of  faith  and  old  philosophy, — 
Till  one  young  rose  leaned  down  to  mc 
And  shot  my  brooding  hke  a  wing; 
The  most  foolhardy,  gallant  tiling 
In  all  this  rocking  world,  conceived 
Of  morning  dew  .  .  .  and  I  beUeved! 
It  bannered  upward  from  the  sod 
The  visible  defense  of  God. 

And  an  appreciation  of  the  strength 
that  bears  up  under  the  inevitable  burden 
of  human  sorrow: 

GOD'S   PITY 

By  Louise  Driscoll 

God  pity  all  the  brave  who  go 

The  common  way,  and  wear 
No  ribboned  medals  on  their  breasts. 

No  laurels  on  their  hair. 

God  pity  all  the  lonely  folk 

With  griefs  they  do  not  tell. 
Women  waking  in  the  night. 

And  men  dissembling  well. 

In  common  coiu-age  of  the  street 

The  crusht  grape  is  (he  wine, 
Wheat  in  the  mill  is  daily  bread 

And  given  for  a  sign. 

And  who  but  Goc  shall  pity  them 

Who  go  so  quietly. 
And  smile  upon  us  when  we  meet, 

And  greet  us  pleasantly? 

I'lic  Li/ric  h:is  this  song  of  pilgrimage: 

THE   KHAN 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

Pilgrim  in  Life's  caravan, 
I  have  paused  at  many  a  khan 
In  my  wanderings  up  and  down 
Verdant  ways  and  deserts  brown. 

But  I  know  upon  a  day. 
When  or  where  I  can  not  say. 
Into  one  khan's  narrow  door 
I  shall  pass  to  come  no  more! 

This  characterization  of  some  "beloved 
vagabond"  by  the  Canadian  novelist  is 
quoted  from  an  anthology  entitled  "Songs 
of  Men,"  compiled  by  Robert  Frothingham 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston) : 

A  VAGRANT'S  EPITAPH 

By  Theodore  G.  Roberts 

Change  was  his  mistress.  Chance  his  counselor. 
Love  could  not  keep  him.  Duty  forged  no  chain. 
The  wide  seas  and  the  mountains  called  to  him, 
And  gray  dawns  saw  liis  camp-fires  in  the  rain. 

Sweet  hands  might  tremble!     Ay,  but  he  must  go. 
Revel  might  hold  him  for  a  little  space. 
But,  turning  past  the  laughter  and  the  lamps. 
His  eyes  must  ever  catch  the  luring  face. 

Dear  eye.s  might  question!     Yea,  and  melt  again! 
Rare  lips,   a-quiver,   silently  implore; 
But  ever  must  he  turn  liis  furtive  head 
.-\tid  hear  the  other  summons  at  the  door. 

Change  was  his  mistress.  Chance  his  counselor. 
The  dark  pines  knew  his  whistle  up  the  trail. 
Why  tarries  he  to-day?      .And  yesternight 
A  4 venture   lit   her  stars   without   avail! 


Here  is  a  domestic  piece  by  Louis 
LTntermeyer  taken  from  Mr.  Braithwaite's 
"Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse"  (Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston). 

PRAYER   FOR   A  NEW   HOUSE 

By  Louis  Untermeyer 

May  nothing  evil  cross  tliis  door. 

And  may  ill-fortune  never  pry 
About  these  windows;  may  the  roar 

And  rains  go  by. 

Strengthened  by  faith,  these  rafters  will 
Withstand  the  battering  of  the  storm; 

This  hearth,  tho  all  the  world  grow  chill. 
Will  keep  us  warm. 

Peace  shall  walk  softly  through  these  rooms. 
Touching  our  lips  with  holy  wine. 

Till  every  casual  corner  blooms 
Into  a  shrine. 

Laughter  shall  drown  the  raucous  shout; 

And,  tho  these  sheltering  walls  are  thin. 
May  they  be  strong  to  keep  hate  out 

And  hold  love  in. 

Here  is  a  humorous  whimsy  originally 
published  in  The  Bellitian,  but  now  quoted 
from  the  Anthology: 

WARNING 

By  Margaret  Widdemer 

As  long  as  you  never  marry   me,   and   I   never 

marry  you. 
There's  nothing  on  earth  that  we  can  not  say  and 

nothing  we  can  not  do — 
The  flames  lift  up   from  our  blowing  hair,   tlie 

leaves  flash  under  our  feet 
When  once  in  a  year  or  a  .score  of  years  our  hands 

and  our  laughters  meet! 

For  east  and  west  through  a  sorry  world  we  pass 

with  our  joy  to  sell. 
And  they  that  buy  of  our  song  and  jest,  they  praise 

us  that  we  do  well. 
But  few  can  sell  us  the  mirth  they  buy,  and  few 

be  that  know  a  song. 
And  for  all  of  the  praise  of  the  kindly  folk,  their 

speeches  are  over-long! 

But  two  of  a  trade,  one  always  hears,  might  get 

in  each  other's  way. 
And   you  might   be  wanting   to   sing,   God   wot, 

when  I  desired  to  play. 
(Oh,  it's  rather  a  danger  with  folks  like  us  and 

our  sparks  that  are  flying  free) 
But   I   never,   never  must   marry   you,   and  you 

never  must  marry  me! 

But  when  we  take  breath  from  songs  at  last,  to 
be  what  the  rest  call  dead. 

They'll  sigh,  "Ah,  noble  the  songs  they  made,  and 
noble  the  jests  they  said!" 

And  they  will  inscribe  on  our  monuments  regret 
that  our  day  is  done — 

But  we  will  be  off  in  an  excellent  place,  and  hav- 
ing most  excellent  fun — 

Oh,  very  proud  from  a  golden  cloud  you'll  stride 

in  your  crown  and  wings. 
Till  you  hear  my  little  eartlily  laugh  from  behind 

my  gold  harp-strings; 
And   you'll   lay  your  gemmed  theorbo  down  on 

the  nearest  star  or  moon. 
And  carry  me  off  on  a  comet's  back  for  a  long, 

wild  afternoon; 

And  while  we're  lashing  the  coinet  up  till  it  misses 

St.  Michael's  Way,  "^  '■■■'^■ 

And  laugh  to  think  how  the  seraphs  blink,  and 

what  the  good  saints  will  say. 
We'll  lieave  a  little  sigh  of  content — on^lWvistful 

one,  maybe  - 
To  Unow  that    I    never  c:in  ni.irry  you,  and  you 

never  can  marry  nio! 
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f^hen  your  hair  falls  out 


Y'OUR  hair  does  not  fall  out 
from  choice,  be  assured. 
But  your  neglect,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  is  what  decides  the 
question. 

You  had  better  decide  now 
to  stop  neglect.  Of  course, 
neither  Packer's  Tar  Soap  nor 
anything  else  will  restore  hair 
where  the  roots  have  been 
destroyed.  But  "Packer's"  will 
do  much  to  persuade  the  hair 
you  have  got,  to  stay  by  you. 

You  begin  by  "making  up 
to''  your  scalp.  For  your  hair 
can't  be  healthy  and  happy 
unless  your  scalp  is. 


Your  very  first  shampoo  with 
Packer's  Tar  Soap  will  begin 
to  brace  up  your  scalp  and  give 
it  fresh  vigor — new  ambition. 
The  copious  pine-tar  lather, 
rubbed  in  with  diligent  fingers, 
produces,  right  away,  a  brisk 
feeling  of  glowing  refreshment. 
Notice,  too,  how  much  more 
cheerful  your  hair  feels  and 
looks. 

These  first  effects  of  clean, 
pliant  scalp,  and  softer,  prettier 
hair  will  be  pleasingly  con- 
firmed as  you  continue  to  use 
"Packer's"  regularly  in  sham- 
pooing. Send  10c  for  sample 
half-cake. 


Write   for   our   Manual,    "The    Hair  and   Scalp — Modern   Care   and 
Treatnnent,"    36  pages  of  practical  information.      Sent  free  on  request* 


PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 

'^Ptire  as  the  Pines'' 

Packer's    Liquid  Tar  Soap,    delicately  perfumed,    cleanses   delightfully 

and     refreshes     the     scalp  —  keeping     the    hair    soft    and    attractive. 

Liberal  sample  bottle,    10  cents. 

THE    PACKER    MFG.    CO.,    Dcpt.    84A,    81    Fulton   St.,    New   York   City 
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The  Best  Way 
To  Do  Your 


IRONING 


Because 
Easiest 
Quickest 
Perfect 

Most 

Economical 


— ^To  make  ironing  easy. 

— ^To  save  tKe  time  and  strength  of  tKe  woman  wKo  irons 
(wKetKer  Kousewife,  laundress  or  maid.) 

— To  save  money. 

These  are  tut  a  few  of  tKe  many  reasons  wKy  every  well- 
equipped  home  needs  a 


No  matter  wKat  your  income,  do  not  tKink  you 
can  not  afford  a  Simplex.  It  will  earn  its  cost 
in  a  single  year  in  fuel-help  and  laundry- 
bills  saved. 

Completes  an  average  ironing  in  a  single  hour 


at  a  total   fuel  cost  of  3c.     Irons   everything 
except  skirts  and  shirt  waists. 
Electric  Drive — Power — Hand  Power  Simplex. 
Sold  on  easy  payments. 

Write  for  book  "Clean  Linen  in  Abundance." 


AMERICAN  IRONING  MACHINE  COMPANY 


506 — 168  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago 


Eastern  Sales  Office 
70  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City 


We    also    make    ironing    machines    and    laundry    equipment    for    laundries,    hotels^    institutions    and    factories. 
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RECONSTRUCTION-PROBLEMS 

"NATIOJSS  in  Rebirth"— a  series  of  articles  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 

especially  designed  for  High  School  Use 


I 


JUGO-SLAVIA 


WHO  THE  JUGO-SLAVS  ARE— They  are  the  Southern 
Slavs  and  consist  of  three  branches  of  the  same  race 
and  of  almost  the  same  language,  and  they  are  to  be 
noted  and  remembered  as  the  Servians,  the  Croats,  and  the 
Slovenes.  The  Jugo-Slav  Provisional  Government,  known  as 
the  National  Council,  has  its  seat  at  Zagreb  (in  German,  Agram), 
which  is  situated  northeast  of  Fiume,  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 
Its  authority  is  recognized  by  all  the  Jugo-Slav  provinces  of 
the  former  Hapsburg  Monarchy.  At  Serajevo  and  Ljubljana 
(in  German,  Laibach)  there  are  provisional  Bosnian  and  Slovene 
governments,  we  learn  from  The  New  Europe  (London,  Novem- 
ber 21,  1918),  which  work  under  the  supreme  control  of  the 
Zagreb  Council.  The 
representation  of  Dal- 
matia  and  Istria  is  merged 
in  that  of  the  Triune 
Kingdom  of  Croatia-Sla- 
vonia  -  Dalmatia.  This 
well  -  informed  political 
weekly  records  the  Dec- 
laration of  the  New  Jugo- 
Slav  Government  which 
"may  in  some  respects 
be  regarded  as  supersed- 
ing or  completing"  the 
Declaration  of  Corfu  of 
1917.  From  the  new 
Declaration,  which  repre- 
sents the  whole  Jugo-Slav 
nation,  we  quote  in  part: 

"The  common  effort  of 
the  Allies  and  the  United 
States  of  North  America, 
as  well  as  the  strength 
of  the  Servians,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes,  have,  both 
on  the  battle-field  and 
on  the  sea,  broken  down 
the  brutal  barriers  which 
were  preventing  the  union 
of  our  people.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Royal 
Government  of  Servia 
and  of  the  parliamentary 
groups  of  the  Skupshtina, 
the  representatives  of  the 
National  Council  of  Za- 
greb, and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Jugo-Slav 
Committee  of  London  who 
have  met  at  Geneva,  the 
city  of  liberty,  are  happy 
to  be  able  to  proclaim, 
solemnly  and  unanimous- 
ly, to  the  entire  world  their  union  in  one  state,  formed  of 
Servians,  Croats,  and  Slovenes.  The  people  of  Montenegro,  to 
whom  we  extend  our  hand  in  brotlierly  love,  will  certainly 
not  hesitate  to  welcome  this  act,  which  realizes  their  highest 
ideals.  By  this  act  the  new  state  appears  and  stands  from  to- 
day as  an  indivisible  state-unit  and  as  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Free  Nations.     The  former  frontiers  no  longer  exist. 

"In  all  manifestations  abroad  this  state-unit  will  be  repre- 
sented by  the  common  Ministry  of  Servians,  Croats,  and  Slovenes, 
by  the  intermediary  of  organs  specially  created  for  this  end  and 
in  the  same  spirit.  The  public  has  already  been  notified  of  the 
formation  of  this  Government.  We  shall  ultimately  make 
known  the  sphere  of  action  of  this  Government,  for  its  nnanimity 
in  all  questions  regarding  aims  and  methods  has  already  prepared 
the  way  for  the  general  labors  of  the  new  state. 


"The  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Servia  and  the  National 
Council  of  Zagreb  will,  each  one  in  its  sphere  of  judicial  interior 
and  territorial  matters,  continue  to  direct  such  administration 
as  exists  until  the  Great  National  Assembly  of  Servians,  Croats 
and  Slovenes  (the  Constituent)  shall  be  elected  by  all  citizens 
by  means  of  direct  and  secret  universal  suffrage  and  until  the 
constitution  shall  have  definitely  settled  the  state  organization. 
The  Ufe  of  the  entire  state  will  be  based  on  this  constitution, 
which  will  be  the  so^^rce  and  refuge  of  all  power  and  rights  and 
which  wiU  have  to  organize,  in  a  democratic  spirit,  all  functions 
of  state  life. 

"The  frontiers  between  this  state  and  the  neighboring  states 
will  be  traced  according  to  the  principles  of  nationality,  at  the 
same  time  respecting  the  right  of  free  determination  of  each  people. 

The  unchangeable  faith 
and  confidence  of  our 
people  in  its  right  and  in 
the  principle  of  justice, 
proclaimed  by  our  AlUes 
and  accepted  by  the 
universal  conscience  of 
the  civilized  world, 
sufficient  guaranties 
this  settlement. 


are 
for 


Reproduced  from  the  New  York  "  World, 


by  permission. 

JUGO-SLAVIA. 


Three  small  sections  of  this  map  are  shaded  to  indicate  three  .stretches  of  territory 
which  both  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia  have  laid  claim  to.  The  most  northerly  one  lies  at 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  includes  Istria  and  two  important  seacoast  cities, 
Trieste  and  Plume.  Proceeding  down  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  various  is- 
lands, it  will  be  noted,  are  shaded;  also  a  large  section  of  Dalmatia  extending  from 
Zara  to  Trau  and  as  far  inland  as  the  Dinaric  Alps.  Further  south  in  the  Strait  of 
Otranto  the  third  shaded  section  of  territory  includes  Avlona. 


"Servians,     Croats,     and 
Slovenes ! 


•■  Our  secular  dream 
has  to-day  been  realized. 
We  are  united  in  liberty. 
Let  us  glorify  the  great 
days  of  national  fortune 
and  joy  and  let  us  main- 
tain order.  Where  there 
is  no  order  there  is  no 
state! 

"  It  is  only  a  strong  state 
which  can  accomplish  at 
the  right  time  those  tasks 
which  insm-e  the  well- 
being  of  the  citizens,  and 
which  can  accomplish  its 
social  duties  and  its  mi.s- 
sion  by  concerning  itself 
for  the  general  progress  of 
society,  the  protection  of 
the  weak,  of  wrecked 
households,  and  of  dis- 
abled soldiers. 

"Let  us  respect  the 
memory  of  all  those  who 
fell  fighting  for  the  realiz- 
ation of  our  national  ayid 
human  ideal.  Let  us  do 
respectful  homage  to  the 
historic  exploits  of  our 
army,  and  transmit  to 
future  generations  our 
grateful  sentiments  to- 
ward oiir  noble  Allies  with  whom  we  share  the  victory. 


"Jugo-Slavs! 
country  live  in 


honor  and   glory   Minid 


"May  our  beloved 
the  other  peoples! 

"The  President  of  the  National  Council  at  Zagreb, 

Dr.  Anton  KoRbsKc. 
"The  Prime  Minister  of  Servia, 

Nicholas  P.  Pasic. 
"The  President  of  the  Jugo-Slav  Committee  in  London. 

Dr.  Ante  Tritmbic." 

By  official  Jugo-Slav  representatives  in  this  country,  also,  we 
ani  assured  that  i\w  Jugo-Sla\'  peoples  will  present  a  united 
front  at  the  Peace  Conference.       As  to  the  form  of  government 
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Jugo-Slavia  will  have,  that  is  a  matter 
for  internal  decision.  Having  a  dynas- 
ty, Servia  inclines  to  retain  it,  but  in 
other  sections  of  Jugo  -  Sla^■ia,  we  are 
told,  the  tendency  is  toward  governmenl  of 
a  republic. 

It  is  promised  that  the  settlement  of 
the  Jugo-Slavic  problem  will  end  definitely 
the  Balkan  unrest  and  tangle,  whence  sprang 
several  minor  wars,  and  in  1914,  with  the 
assassination  of  the  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  at  Serajevo,  on  June 
28,  the  long-predicted  European  War  that 
has  reddened  with  blood  vast  territories  of 
Europe  and  the  seven  seas  of  the  world. 

THE  JUGO-SLAV  STATE— If  the  Jugo- 
slavs achieve  their  aspirations  they  will 
have  a  state  of  about  the  same  area  as 
Italy.  The  boundaries  woiild  measure 
about  100,000  square  niiles  with  a  popula- 
tion of  12,000,000,  we  read  in  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  from  London,  which  quotes 
Dr.  Ante  Trumbic,  president  of  the  Jugo- 
slav Committee,  as  saying: 

"Our  state  should  comprise  the  territory 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Bulgaria  and  Rou- 
mania,  on  the  north  by  Hungary,  on  the  west 
by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  nortJuvest  by  German 
Austria,  and  on  the  south  by  Greece  and 
Albania. 

"I  can  not  say  what  place  we  should 
make  our  capital,  nor  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment we  are  likely  to  establish.  When  we 
are  liberated,  there  wiU  be  a  Constituent 
Assembly,  which  will  settle  everything  in 
regard  to  government  and  administration. 

"Our  industries  are  in  an  embryonic 
stage.  We  have  not  been  able  to  develop 
them,  because  our  oppressors  have  always 
tried  to  concentrate  our  industries  in  their 
hands.  They  have  exploited  our  land  by 
taking  the  raw  materials.  Our  country  is 
rich  in  agricultural  products,  wood,  iron, 
copper,  aluminum,  and  coal.  The  Austrians 
took  our  wood  from  Bosnia  and  Croatia, 
and  gave  us  nothing  for  it.  The  wood, 
known  in  commerce  as  Austrian  oak,  all 
comes  from  Croatia. 

"We  came  under  the  Austrian  yoke  as 
far  back  as  1527,  when  the  Croatians  chose 
the  Austrian  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  for 
their  king.  They  expected  great  help  from 
him  in  expelhng  the  Turks,  who  had  already 
conquered  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  part  of 
Croatia.  The  Croatians  were  to  remain 
a  fully  autonomous  people.  In  course  of 
time  the  Austrians  almost  supprest  our 
autonomy.  In  1908  they  broke  their 
agreement  by  making  our  country  an 
integral  part  of  their  territory,  and  this 
nearly  caused  a  European  war." 

THE      BALKAN      PENINSULA  —  The 

greatest  geographical  authorities,  we  learn 
from  a  pamphlet  on  the  Jugo-Slav-ItaUan 
question  by  Dr.  Joseph  Goricar  (Jugo-Slav 
Information  Bureau,  New  York),  have 
adjudged  the  Balkan  Peninsula  as  extend- 
ing from  the  mountain-crests  of  the  Julian 
Alps  east  of  the  Soca  (Isonzo)  River  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  and  embracing  all  the 
territory  between  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Black  Sea,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
River  Drave  and  the  Danube.  According 
to  the  census  of  December  31,  1910,  we 
read,  the  lands  which  Italy  claims  as 
"Italia  Irredenta,"  or  "unredeemed  Italy," 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
are  overwhelmingly  Jugo-Slav  with  the 
exception  of  the  so-called  "littoral."    But 


even  in  the  "littoral,"  which  comprises 
the  counties  of  Gorica-Gradiska,  Trieste, 
and  Istria,  there  are  437,83.5  Jugo-Slavs 
as  against  an  Italian  population  of  35G,49.5. 
Dr.  Goricar  adds: 

"Specifying  the  above  figures,  we  find 
there  are  in  the  counties  of  Gorica-Gradiska 
154,7.50  Jugo-Slavs  as  opposed  to  90,119 
Italians. 

"In  Istria,  there  are  220,232  Jugo- 
Slavs  as  against  an  Italian  population  of 
145,525. 

"In  Trieste  there  are  60,074  Jugo-Slavs 
as  against  an  Italian  majority  of  118,959. 

"In  the  city  of  Gorica  there  are  10,792 
Slovenes  as  against  14,812  Italians. 

"The  Austro-Hungarian  census  does 
not  take  account  of  the  mother-tongue  or 
native  tongue,  but  makes  its  calculations 
onlj-  on  the  basis  of  the  '  language  of  A-d\\\ 
intercourse.'  Every  census  is,  therefore, 
calculated  to  imderrate  the  Slovenes. 
The  Austrian  ballot,  which  is  the  most 
modern  voting  system  in  existence,  is  a 
uio.sl  .striking  proof  of  the  above  contention, 
correcting  the  figm-es  in  favor  of  tlie 
Slovenes  both  in  Gorica  and  Trieste. 

"In  the  province  of  Carinthia,  whose 
southern  port  is  Slovene,  there  are  no 
Italians. 

"In  Carniola  there  were  only  369  Italians 
as  against  a  Slovene  population  of  490,978. 

"In  Croatia,  only  the  town  of  Rieka 
(Fiume)  has,  according  to  the  same  census, 
an  Italian  population  of  28,678  as  against 
a  Croatian  population  of  18,128;  these  fig- 
lU'es  have  been  compiled  by  the  local  Italian 
Municipal  Board. 

"In  other  towns  of  the  Croatian  'littoral' 
there  is  absolutely  no  Italian  population 
to  speak  of. 

"As  for  Dalmatia,  the  figures  of  the  above 
census  are  as  follows: 

Servian-Croats 610,669 

Other  Slavs,  about 2,000 

As  against  an  Italian  population  of.  18,028 

"Yet,  in  spite  of  these  facts,  Italy  cZatms, 
7iot  only  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  'littoraV 
(Gorica-Gradiska,  Trieste,  Istria),  but 
also  a  part  of  Carinthia  and  a  great  part 
of  Carniola,  a  part  of  Croatia  and  the 
greater  part  of  Dalmatia  and  also  the 
whole  Dalmatian  Archipelago,  or  the 
Thousand  Islands  of  Dalmatia." 

A    HISTORICAL    SURVEY  —  For   two 

thousand  years  the  Balkan  area  was  the 
"coveted  prize  of  European  and  Asiatic 
conquerors  and  colonial  exploiters."  In 
early  history  these  regions  belonged  partly 
to  the  great  Roman  Empire,  and  we  read: 

"The  first  recorded  inhabitants  were  the 
niyrians.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  the  Slavs  settled  in  these  coun- 
tries and  have  been  ever  since  in  pos- 
session of  them,  altho  in  the  course  of 
time  they  passed  under  the  domination 
of  different  conquerors. 

"For  six  centuries  these  regions  formed 
part  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  from 
.530  to  1102  A.D.  But  the  Byzantine 
rule  was  only  a  nominal  one.  Constantine 
Porphyrogenete  states  in  his  book  'De 
Administrando  Imperio'  that  the  Dal- 
matians in  887  A.D.  destroyed  a  fleet 
dispatched  against  them  by  Venice,  and 
for  a  century  exacted  tribute  from  the 
'  Queen  of  the  Adriatic' 

"Moreover,  the  Jugo-Slavs  have  occu- 
pied in  their  migration  the  plains  of  Venice 
up  to  the  Tagliamento,  and  even  to  this  day 
there  are  some  40,000  Slovenes  living  in 
the  Province  of  Venetia.  Therefore,  the 
Slavs  would  have  just  as  much  of  a  his- 


torical claim  to  Venetian  territory  from 
Italy. 

"If  Italy  bases  her  claims  on  the  his- 
torical rights  as  derived  from  the  Roman 
Empire,  then  she  will  have  to  claim,  in 
addition  to  it,  the  greater  part  of  Western 
and  Middle  Europe. 

"Admitting  for  a  moment  that  .the 
theory  ot^  historical  rights  can  be  applied 
in  the  present  case — contrary  to  all 
proclamations  of  President  Wilson — has 
Italy  a  better  chance  to  base  her  claims 
to  the  above-mentioned  Jugo-Slav  terri- 
tory on  the  fact  of  the  Venetian  domination? 

"The  Republic  of  Venice  has  always 
coveted  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 
Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  she  was 
making  attempts  to  conquer  those  Slav 
lands.  The  Venetian  domination  was 
an  episode  in  the  history  of  the  .lugo- 
Slavs  just  as  was  the  Turkish  domination. 
Also  the  Turks  could,  on  the  basis  of  his- 
torical rights,  make  similar  claims  to  the 
Italians. 

"Italy,  being  a  modern  creation,  never 
owned  a  particle  of  any  of  the  lands  de- 
scribed as  Italia  Irredenta,  and,  least  of  all, 
not  a  particle  of  the  lands  inhabited  for 
thirteen  centuries  by  the  .Jugo-Slavs. 

"The  best  proof  that  these  Jugo-Slav 
lands  must  be  taken  as  a  national  entity 
of  their  own  was  given  by  Napoleon  the 
CJreat  who,  after  the  Peace  of  Schonbrunn, 
founded  the  'pays  Illyriens'  (Illyria) 
out  of  the  provinces  claimed  now  by  Italy ; 
that  is,  Carniola,  Carinthia  (the  Southern 
Slav  part),  Croatia,  Trieste,  Gorica-Gra>- 
diska,  Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  the  Republic 
of  Ragusa. 

"This  '  Terre  Irredente'  Napoleon  did 
not  include  with  Italy." 

CULTURAL  CHARACTER  OF  JUGO- 
SLAVIA— Tho  some  coast  locaUties  of 
Dalmatia  have  an  ItaUan  aspect,  Dr. 
Goricar  maintains  that  the  culture  in  the 
lands  of  Jugo-Slavia  is  "Slav,  and  purely 
Slav."  This  western  branch  of  the  great 
Slav  race,  "living  on  the  crossroads  of  three 
cultures,'^  Latin,  German,  and  Slav,  have 
developed  a  Slav  culture  of  their  own.  The 
Jugo-Slavs  possess  a  wealth  of  literature, 
which  is  the  more  notable  a  fact  because 
of  the  adverse  conditions  under  which 
they  have  lived.  The  people's  store  of 
folk-songs  is  exceptionally  large. 

THE  MARCH  OF  SELF-DETERMINA- 
TION— The  Jugo-Slavs  (Slovenes,  Croats, 
and  Servians  of  the  former  Dual  Monarchy 
— Austria-Hungary)  began  the  struggle  for 
unification  and  independence  more  than 
two  generations  ago  under  the  leadership 
of  the  "immortal  Croatian  patriot  and 
greatest  Christian  orator  of  the  century," 
Bishop  Strossmayer.  To  quote  Dr. 
Goricar  further: 

"The  most  momentous  event  in  this 
struggle  for  independence  was  the  Resolu- 
tion of  Rieka  (Fiume),  of  October  4,  1905, 
adopting  the  principle  that  'every  nation 
has  the  right  to  decide  its  own  destiny.' 
The  soul  of  this  movement  was  the  Dal- 
matian patriot,  Franjo  Supilo. 

"The  Fiume  platform  was  adopted  two 
months  later  at  Zadar  (Zara),  Dalmatia, 
by  the  Servian  deputies,  and  was  con- 
sequently adopted  as  the  platform  for  all 
the  Jugo-Slavs,  Slovenes,  Croats,  and 
Servians.  The  resolution  aimed  at  the 
unification  of  all  the  Southern  Slavs  in  one 
compact  national  entity.  It  became  one 
of  the  main  causes  for  the  Austrian  and 
Hungarian     statesmen     to    go    into    war 
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PLYM  O  UTM 

Gasoline  Locomotives 


"PlVuovtu''  Gasoline  X/Ocoraotive  hauling  truck  loads 
of  "stock"   at   the    Windsor    Paper   Co.,    Division    of   the 
American    Writing    Paper    Co.,    Windsor    Locks,    Codo. 
leading  corporations  in  almost  every 
line    have    adopted    "Plymodth" 
bsulage^ 


Coal  and  other  Mining  Companies  use 
"Plymouths,"  both  out-of-doors  and  under-' 
ground;  contractors  employ  them  to  haul  sand, 
gravel,  concrete,  etc.  In  sand  and  gravel  banks, 
stone  quarries,  and  brick  plants,  "Plymouth" 
Locomotives  cut  operating  costs  amazingly — 
opening  the  way  to  greatly  increased  output, 

"Plymouth"  Gasoline  Locomotives  are  built 
in  two  practical  sizes.  Write  us  fully  about  your 
hauling— material  to  be  moved,  length  of  trip,  con- 
dition of  track,  grades  and  curves  encountered, 
etc. — and  we  will  gladly  submit  recommendations 
and  estimate,  with  interesting  Bulletins  showing 
"Pltmouths"   doing  similar    work    elsewhere. 

THE  J.  D.  FATE  COMPANY 

254-279  Riggs  Avenue 
PLYMOUTH.  OHIO 

Offie**  in  dO  Prindpd  CilUt 
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CAN  BE  OPERATED  BY  ANYBODY,  IN  ANY  POSITION,  ANYWHERE 

Jotins-Manville 

Fire  Extinguisher 

Why  it  does  make  a  difference  what 
extinguisher  you  buy. 

— To   get   the   greatest   extinguishing   effect   in   the 
least  time ;  this  is  a  fundamental  in  all  fire  fighting. 

This  then  is  the  basis  on  which  to  decide  what 
extinguisher  you  should  buy  and  explains  why  the 
Johns-Manville  machine  was  designed  in  this 
ingenious  way. 

You  can  use  it  as  a  hand  pump,  or  if  operating 
space  or  location  of  the  fire  will  not  permit  pump- 
ing, you  can  discharge  it  by  air  pressure  that  you 
store  up  while  getting  to  the  fire.  But  either  way 
you  operate  it,  the  stream  is  steady — non-pulsating 
— even  when  you  pvimp  intermittently  "  No  liquid 
falls  short  or  far  of  the  fire. 

All  the  liquid  hits  the  fire  and  you  get  it  on  the  fire  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Be  sure  when  you  select 
your  extinguisher  that  it  has  this  two-way  operat- 
ing feature,  because  it  means  maximum  fire  protec- 
tion. This  is  all  you  seek  to  buy  in  any  extinguisher 
and  what  you  find  in  the  Johns-Manville  machine. 

15%  reduction  in  Fire  Insurance 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
JO  Faetorits—Branchet  in  63  Largt  Citiei 

Price  in  U.  S.  East 
of  Colorado.  $10.00. 
$10.50  Colorado  and 
West.  Dominion  of 
Canada:  $12.00  East 
of  Calgary.  $12.50 
Calgary   and  West. 


Manville 


Serves  in  Conservation 


against  Servia  in  order  to  destroy  by  the 
sword  what  through  'peaceful'  means 
they  were  unable  to  prevent. 

"It  was  the  framers  of  the  Fiume 
Resolution,  Pranjo  Supilo  and  others,  who 
managed  to  escape  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world-war  from  Austria-Hvmgary,  that 
were  to  devote  all  their  energies  to  make 
the  AlUed  nations  and  their  statesmen 
understand  a  just  solution  of  the  Jugo- 
slav problem." 

THE  JUGO-SLAV  AGAINST  ITALY— 

While  Italy  avowedly  entered  the  war  for 
principles  of  himianity,  we  are  told,  she 
now  "turns  back  to  the  Pact  of  London  of 
1915,  which  was  extracted  from  Russia 
and  her  allies  in  the  hour  of  great  stress," 
and  Dr.  Goricar  proceeds: 

"It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Italy 
sided  with  the  Allies  because  the  latter 
had  promised  her  a  greater  territorial 
expansion.  It  is  not  to  safeguard  herself 
against  possible  future  invasion,  which 
a  contented  Jugo-Slavia  wiU  never  strive 
for,  but  for  purely  imperialistic  aims  that 
Italy  annexes  to-day  1,000,000  Jugo- 
slavs. She  annexes  Carniola  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  possession  of  the  mercury 
mines  of  Idria,  the  greatest  in  the  world; 
of  the  grottos  and  caverns  of  Postojna 
(Adelsberg),  the  world's  greatest  sub- 
terranean marvels,  and  her  great  forest 
areas;  she  annexes  the  Thousand  Isles 
of  Dalmatia  and  DaLmatia  herself  for  her 
famous  fisheries  and  the  scenic  beauty  of 
the  Adriatic  coast.  She  proposes  to  make 
of  the  Adriatic  an  Italian  lake  in  the  hope 
that,  according  to  the  principles  estab- 
lished by  Captain  Mahan  in  his  famous 
work  on  Sea  Power,  she  will  control  by 
annexing  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
also  their  'hinterland.'" 

In  an  official  announcement  of  the  Wash- 
ington headquarters  of  the  Jugo-Slav 
National  Council  we  read  that  the  delega- 
tion of  the  new  state  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference will  present  their  claims  as  "a 
single  demand  of  the  former  Servian  and 
Montenegrin  states,  and  of  the  redeemed 
Jugo-Slavs."    We  read  further  that: 

"Territorial  questions  in  Macedonia 
will  be  treated  in  the  same  spirit  of  unity 
and  indivisibility  as  the  Adriatic  question. 
There  is  no  preponderance  of  Servia  in  the 
new  state,  all  parts  of  Jugo-Slavia  being 
put  on  an  absolutely  equal  footing  without 
any  one's  demand  for  an  egis  or  any  kind 
of  domination  whatever,  and  consequenth- 
there  are  no  more  separate  Servian  and 
separate  Jugo-Slav  claims. 

"The  first  thing  the  delegation  wiU  ask 
wiU  be  the  full  political  and  territorial 
recognition  of  the  new  state.  The  terri- 
torial claims,  based  upon  the  principle  of 
justice  and  national  self-determination,  in- 
clude in  the  new  state  all  those  territories 
where  Jugo-Slavs  live  in  compact  masses 
and  where  they  have  formed  since  time 
immemorial  an  undisputed  territorial  con- 
tinuity. These  territories  are  Servia  and 
Montenegro,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovana, 
Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Dalmatia,  Carniola, 
Istria,  and  Trieste,  Goritz,  parts  of  south- 
ern Styria,  parts  of  Carinthia,  Baoska,  and 
parts  of  Banat  and  Megjumurje. 

"Except  in  the  Adriatic  coast  lands 
there  is  no  dispute  about  the  righteo^isness 
of  the  Jugo-Slav  claims.  Trieste  and  the 
western   part  of   Istria  have  a   majority 


I 


of  Italians,  but  Trieste  is  a  component 
and  indivisible  part  of  the  whole  Jugo- 
slav hinterland,  whereas  the  proportion 
of  the  population  in  the  whole  of  Istria 
shows  224,000  Jugo-Slavs  as  against  145,- 
516  ItaUans.  But  Italy  claims  besides 
Istria  and  Trieste  the  whole  of  Goritz 
and  the  greater  part  of  Dahnatia,  where 
the  Italian  population  is  negligible,  being 
108,147,  as  against  767,708  Jugo-Slavs. 

"Between  Itahan  imperialistic  and  Jugo- 
slav national  claims,  there  can  not  be  any 
compromise  whatever.  Only  force  can 
impose  upon  the  Jugo-Slavs  acceptance,  for 
the  moment,  of  a  decision  contrary  to  their 
rights.  Any  unjust  settlement  would  un- 
avoidably result  in  far-reaching  future 
trouble.  The  Jugo-Slav  peace  delegation 
wiU  have  to  make  this  point  clear  to  the 
Peace  Conference  and  induce  the  Allies 
and  America  to  arrange  a  settlement  such 
as  will  assure  not  only  peace  in  the  Adriatic 
but  the  very  necessary  good  relations 
between  Italy  and  the  Jugo-Slavs." 

A  GLANCE  AT  THE  ITALIAN  SIDE— 

According  to  Capt.  Pietro  Tozzi  and  Lieut. 
Alberto  Pecorino,  of  the  Italian  Army, 
who  are  "on  special  mission"  to  the 
United  States,  nothing  is  further  from  the 
truth  than  the  suggestion  that  Italy  is 
*'an  over  ambitious  and  imperialistic  nation 
trying  to  impose  her  unwanted  rule  over  a 
brave  small  people  who  want  to  be  free." 
Italy's  position  is  described  by  these  army 
officers  in  an  article  contributed  to  the 
New  Ygrk  Times,  from  which  we  quote  in 
part  as  follows: 

"1.  No  matter  how  much  Italy  and  the 
other  Allies  may  desire  the  union  and 
prosperity  of  future  Jugo-Slavia,  the 
present  status  of  the  Slovenes,  Croatians, 
Bosnians,  and  Herzegovinians  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Prussians;  they  are  defeated 
enemies.  England  believes  that  a  truly 
repentant  Prussia  is  necessary  in  order  to 
have  peace  in  the  North  Sea;  Italy  be- 
lieves that  a  truly  repentant  Slavonia  and 
Croatia  are  necessary  in  order  to  have  peace 
in  the  Adriatic. 

"2.  The  terms  of  the  present  armistice  are 
the  terms  of  the  Allies  and  not  only  of  Italy. 

"3.  Even  not  considering  historical, 
cultural,  and  strategic  rights,  Italy  pos- 
sesses to-day  enough  military  and  naval 
strength  to  obtain  and  maintain  for  a  long 
time  to  come  the  settlement  which  she 
considers  necessary  for  her  security.  Besides 
the  strength  she  has  a  treaty  which,  secret 
or  not,  desirable  or  otherwise,  has  no  more 
and  no  less  validity  than  all  other  similar 
treaties  and  understandings  between  the 
Allies,  and  constitutes  an  integral  part  of  a 
general  situation,  involving  not  only  the 
i'nterests  and  the  policy  of  Italy,  but  the 
interests  and  the  policy  of  England  and 
France  as  well. 

"If  the  Jugo-Slavs  paid  proper  atten- 
tion to  these  facts,  they  would  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  liberal  leaders  of  modern 
democratic  Italy  by  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Italian  nation. 

"It  is  not  true  that  there  is  in  Italy  an 
imperialistic  party  that  wants  annexations 
and  an  anti-imperialistic  party  that  does 
not  want  them;  there  are  people  who  do 
not  trust  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  people  who  are 
willing  to  take  a  chance." 

That  the  Jugo-Slavs  are  "enemies"  of 
the  AUies  is  flatly  denied  in  Jugo-Slav 
official  circles  in  this  country,  from  which 
we  hear  that  the  Jugo-Slavs  ''are  no  more 
enemies  than  the  Czecho-Slovaka." 
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save 

in  the  kitchen 


dont  over  heat 
your  oven  — 
i>ake  in  ware 
that  saves  heat 

hake -dont  fry- 
save  meat,  fats 
and  su^ar 

JB^m/ital  every  hit  saved 

^merai  ^^^^^  u^^ie  Sam 


^fuel 
Qfood 


our  Allies  still  need  help 


HALF  the  heat  in  your  oven  goes  to  waste  when  you  use 
old-fashioned  baking  ware.  Metal  keeps  heat  from 
the  food  just  as  an  iron  shutter  keeps  out  sunlight.  But 
all  the  oven  heat  floods  through  Pyrex. 

Pyrex,  the  glass  which  withstands  highest  oven  tem- 
peratures, makes  possible  a  new  kind  of  baking — better 
baking,  with  half  the  fuel.  Pyrex  uses  all  the  heat  and 
makes  food  economies  a  pleasure. 

All  breads  baked  in  Pyrex  are  lighter  and  rise  higher — 
pies  have  under  crust  crisp  and  brown  just  like  the  top. 
Pyrex  never  absorbs  odors,  never  discolors,  chips,  dents 
nor  wears  out  and  is  so  easy  to  clean.  It  is  guaranteed 
against  breakage  in  the  oven. 

Pyrex  helps  you  to  save  metal  as  well  as  fuel  and  food. 
Bake  and  serve  in  Pyrex  three  times  a  day. 

A  million  women  are  cooking  in  Pyrex  every  day 

They  know  that  Pyrex  is  not  a  fad  nor  a  luxury  but  a 
real,  constant  help  to  every  loyal,  capable  housewife. 

Send  us  your  address  and  the  name  of  your  dealer.  We  will 
mail  you  ''New  Facts  About  Cooking,"  describing  the  wonderful 
new  Pyrex  way  of  baking  and  how  Pyrex  helps  you  save. 
Pyrex    Sales    Division,   403    Tioga    Avenue,    Corning,    N.  Y. 

Corning  Glass  Works  ^ 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  Technical  Glass 

Corning,  N.  Y. 
U.  S.  A. 
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KARL  LIEBKNECHT  AND    ROSA  LUX- 
EMBURG,  GERMAN   FIREBRANDS 


THOSE  two  leaders  of  the  German 
Bolshevikd,  or  Spartacides  as  they  call 
themselves,  who  were  so  dramatically  killed 
in  Berlin  on  January  13,  have  received 
nnusuall\'  gentle  editorial  treatment  even 
from  the  German  newspapers  which  opposed 
them  most.  "An  honest  fanatic,"  the  Pan- 
German  Deutsche  Zeitung  calls  Liebknecht, 
and  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  known  a3  "Aunty 
Voss"  because  of  its  conservatism,  refers  to 
him  as  "a  true  idealist  who  believed  that 
his  ideals  might  be  I'eahzed  through  vio- 
lence." Rosa  Luxemburg,  called  the  "bet- 
ter man"  of  the  two  by  several  papers,  is 
credited  with  a  "sincere  and  passionate 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  down- 
trodden classes,"  however  mistaken  her  at- 
tempt to  right  their  wrongs  by  a  general 
blood-letting  may  have  been. 

Liebknecht,  killed  while  endeavoring  to 
escape  arrest,  and  Rosa  Luxeiribixrg,  taken 
from  the  police  by  a  mob  and  lynched, 
"ht  the  flame  of  political  passions  to  which 
both  were  to  be  the  victims,"  comments 
the  New  York  Tribune,  "t-^enty  days  after 
Liebknecht  was  released  from  the  prison 
in  which  he  had  spent  two  years  of  the 
war."  The  New  York  Times  sketches 
the  career  of  the  German  sociologist  and 
philosopher  whose  belief  in  violence  grew 
with  years: 

Altho  Dr.  Karl  Liebknecht's  poUtical 
career  of  twenty-five  years  had  seemed 
at  certain  successive  periods  to  reveal  three 
distinct  personaUties,  yet  the  hne  of 
evolution  was  alwaj^s  the  same,  and  from 
first  to  last  he  continued  to  be  the  most 
consistent  industrial  SociaUst  in  Germany 
and  perhaps  the  most  uncompromising 
internationalist  in  the  world. 

He  was  practically  a  man  without  a 
party  for  most  of  the  time.  Those  in  his 
group  who  have  gone  down  in  the  recent 
Berlin  fighting  have  been  his  fanatical 
admirers  of  a  few  weeks,  rather  than 
disciples  of  the  man,  advocates  of  his  prin- 
ciples, or  members  of  a  party  which  he  had 
vaguely  been  trying  to  form. 

Before  the  war,  in  both  the  Prussian 
Landtag  and  the  German  Reichstag, 
Liebknecht  was  an  uncompromising  ad- 
vocate of  internationaUsm  (the  brother- 
hood of  the  hand- workers  of  the  world), 
whenever  he  got  a  chance,  of  woman 
suffrage,  and  industrial  education,  and, 
on  all  occasions,  the  champion  enemy 
of  Prussianism  and  all  that  it  connoted 
—  junkerism,  militarism,  and  Hohenzol- 
lernism. 

Born  in  Leipzig,  on  August  13,  1871,  he 
entered  pohtics  as  a  Socialist  after  being 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Leipzig. 
Hia  radical  opposition  to  the  miUtarist 
policies  of  Germany  brought  about  hia 
trial  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  in  1907, 
following  the  appearance  of  an  antimihtary 
pamphlet  written  by  him.  The  charge 
of  high  treason  was  not  proved,  but  he  was 


convicted  on  a  less  serious  count  and  sent 
to  prison  for  eighteen  months. 

In  1912  he  was  elected  to  the  Reichstag, 
and  the  next  year  caused  a  furor  in  Ger- 
many by  bringing  charges  against  the 
Krupps,  saying  that  that  organization  was 
inspiring  war-spirit  against  the  French. 
He  continued  his  attacks  and,  in  the  course 
of  debates,  mentioned  Emperor  William 
and  the  Crown  Prince  as  being  involved 
in  the  alleged  conspiracy  centering  around 
the  Krupps. 

As  a  result  of  his  revelations  several 
army  officers  were  tried  for  accepting 
bribes  from  the  Krupps.  They  were  con- 
victed, but  received  light  sentences. 

When  the  war  came  on  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Reichstag  for  Potsdam,  and  there 
was  talk  that  he  would  succeed  Herr 
Bebel  as  the  leader  of  the  Social  Democracy. 
From  August  4,  1914,  however,  when  his 
party  supported  the  Government  in  its 
war-program,  he  found  himself  alone,  for 
he  stood  consistently  against  the  war, 
and  sent  messages  to  Sociahst  leaders 
al)road  to  do  likewise. 

At  the  same[time,  his  belief  in  Germany's 
guilt  as  the  instigator  of  the  war  caused 
his  unsupported  internationalism  for  the 
time  to  appear  as  a  manifestation  of  a 
championship  of  the  Entente.  Altho 
it  was  good  propaganda  for  the  Entente 
in  Germany-  as  far  as  it  went,  it  never 
had  the  influence  that  the  writings  of 
Maximilian  Harden  had. 

As  early  in  the  war  as  January,  1915, 
Liebknecht  was  expelled  from  his  party, 
and  later,  when  that  party  itself  divided  on 
the  question  of  war-credits  and  a  victory 
by  conquest,  and  the  Minority,  or  Inde- 
pendent faction,  was  formed,  even  these 
radicals  would  have  none  of  him.  He  had 
put  internationahsm  above  patriotism. 

For  a  year,  from  his  seat  in  the  Reichstag, 
he  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  war- 
party.  Thus  came  the  memorable  May 
day  when  he  advertised  by  means  of  hand- 
bills a  great  demonstration  against  the 
war  in  Potsdamer  Platz,  and  was  arrested. 
The  Wolff  Agency  thus  briefly  dismissed 
the  incident: 

"We  learn  that  among  the  nine  demon- 
strators arrested  in  Potsdamer  Platz,  on 
May  1,  was  [the  Reichstag  Deputy  Karl 
Liebknecht.  As  Liebknecht,  who  was  in 
mufti  when  arrested,  is  an  Army  Service 
Corps  soldier,  the  competent  military 
authority  has  ordered  an  investigation  and 
issued  a  formal  warrant  for  arrest  on  the 
basis  of  the  fact  aheady  ascertained." 

The  handbill  whose  authorship  Lieb- 
knecht boldly  acknowledged  contained 
this  phrase: 

"Germany,  an  accomplice  of  Czarism 
and  hitherto  a  model  of  political  reaction, 
has  no  vocation  for  the  role  of  deUverer 
of  nations.  The  deliverance  of  the  Russian, 
as  of  the  German,  people  must  be  brought 
about  by  themselves.  The  war  is  not  a 
German  defensive  war." 

Trials  and  appeals  succeeded  each  other 
xintil  August,  1916,  when  Liebknecht 
was  finally  sentenced  on  several  counts 
for  "war-treason"  to  penal  servitude 
for  four  years  and  one  month,  with  a 
forfeiture  of  civil  rights.  In  prison  he  still 
found  the  opportunity  to  send  messages 
abroad  to  proletarian  leaders,  advocating 
a  general  strike. against  the  war. 

When    he   emerged    in    the    first    week 


in  November,  due  to  the  amnesty  sop 
thrown  by  Prince  Maximilian,  then  Im- 
perial Chancellor,  to  political  agitators, 
he  still  found  himself  without  a  party. 
He  attempted  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  delegates  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Workers' 
Council,  who,  coming  from  the  naval  ports, 
practically  held  control  of  Berhn  for  a 
time  on  November  9.  But  they  would 
have  none  of  him. 

Together  with  the  anarchist,  Rosa 
Luxembiu"g,  he  spoke  in  the  streets,  at- 
tracted crowds  to  listen  and  then  to  follow 
him.  Shut  out  from  the  deliberations  of 
the  Congress  of  Soldiers  and  Workers,  he 
attempted  to  address  the  popidace  from 
the  roof. 

On  one  or  two  occasions  it  was  believed 
that  he  had  gained  the  upper  hand,  but 
his  power  was  never  substantial. 

It  was  in  1904  that  Liebknecht  first 
came  under  the  blaze  of  notoriety  as  the 
counsel  for  the  defense  in  the  famous 
"conspiracy"  trial  of  German  Sociahsts 
charged  at  Konigsberg  with  assisting 
Russian  revolutionists  living  abroad  in 
transporting  over  the  frontier  seditious 
literature  and  rendering  them  other  service. 
Young  lawyer  as  he  was  then,^  Liebknecht 
succeeded  in  tiu-ning  the  trial  into  a  huge 
political  indictment  of  the  Prusso-German 
regime;  but  this  piece  of  political  agitation 
Avas  more  sympathetically  commented  on 
abroad  than  in  Germany,  where  it  was  re- 
garded as  httle  less  than  treason. 

The  Tribune  recalls  Liebknecht's  visit 
to  this  country  in  1910,  when  he  traveled 
and  lectured  in  the  interests  of  Inter- 
national [sociaUsm.  His  views,  it  Is  ob- 
served, seem  to  have  undergone  modifica- 
tion since  that  time: 

How  moderate  his  views  were  then, 
compared  with  the  recently  avowed  pur- 
poses of  the  Spartacide  prototypes  of  the 
Bolsheviki,  is  indicated  in  one  passage 
from  an  interview  published  then.  He 
was  asked  whether  he  and  his  party  in 
Germany  intended  to  seize  all  the  land  and 
factories  and  turn  them  over  to  the  state, 
and  rephed: 

"No,  that  would  be  unjust;  tHkt  would 
be  spoliation.  The  rightful  owners  should 
receive  compensation  of  some  kind  until 
the  end  of  their  lives." 

Rosa  Luxemburg,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  shared  the  leadership  of  the  Sparta- 
cides with  Liebknecht,  has  never  been 
credited  with  anything  "moderate."  As 
has  been  remarked  among  our  own  propa- 
gandists of  violence,  "the  female  of  the 
species  is  more  deadly  than  the  male" — 
especially,  it  seems,  when  she  comes  from 
the  Russian-PoUsh-Jewish  stock  to  which 
Miss  Lixxemburg  traced  her  ancestry. 
Like  Liebknecht  and  many  other  Terror- 
ists, she  held  a  doctor's  degree  in  economies. 
According  to  Sidney  Zimand,  writing  in 
The  Nation  (New  York),  of  January  25, 
she  left  Russian  Poland  in  the  early 
nineties  for  Switzerland,  where  she  studied 
political  economy  and  won  her  doctor's 
degree.  She  dehberately  chose  Germany 
as  the  field  in  which  she  could  best  spread 
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uniyers  al 
usefulness 


Nowadays  many  tire  makers  are 
urging  motorists  to  use  ^non-skids 
on  rear  wheels  and  smooth-treads 
or  "driving"  tires  on  front  wheels. 

This  is  necessary  because  the  sharp 
projections  on  some  non-skids 
make  steering  difficult. 

Not  so  with  the  Michelin  Universal. 
Its  tread  is  so  broad  and  flat,  it 
steers  as  easily  as  a  smooth  tread. 


Use  Michelin  Universals  all  around. 
You  will  thus  secure  protection 
against  the  dangerous  front  skid  as 
well  as  against  the  rear  skid;  and  at 
the  same  time  you  will  avoid  the 
necessity  of  carrying  two  kinds  of 
.spares. 

Remember  that  Michelins  are  un- 
surpassed for  durability  though 
moderate  in  price. 


MICHELIN  TIRE  CO.     Milltown,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Headquarters:  Michelin  Tire  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  782  St.  Catherine  St.  W.,  Montreal 

Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  World 


MICHELIN 
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FIFTH  AVENUE 

79/1?  and  igoo  — 
One  of  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  the 

world.  Twenty  thousand  motor  cars,  val- 
ued at  $50,000,000,  pass  Fifth  Avenue 
and  42nd  Street  every  weekday.  Horse- 
drawn  vehicles  are  as  rare?  a  sight  as  was 
the  automobile  a  few  years  ago. 


A  Great  Step  Forward 

THE  CONSTANT  VIGILANCE 
necessary  fcr  safe  driving  on  a  crowded 
thorofare- — sudden  stops  and  quick  getaways 
— makes  the  driver  appreciate  the  value  of  a  real 
non-skid  tread,  a  tread  that  will  grip  the  road. 

Since  non-skid  tires  are  purchased  for  pro- 
tection, the  wisest  investment  calls  for  one 
which  is  dependably  safe  when  wet  pa/ements 
offer  real  danger. 

The  Fisk  Non-Skid  Cord  is  one  of  the  few 
tires  with  a  scientifically  designed  tread.  Its 
deep,  wide-faced  and  properly  distributed  but- 
tons of  resilient  and  enduring  rubber  insure 
traction  and  fortify  against  side-slipping — it 
is  fundamentally  safe  to  meet  all  traffic  hazards. 

FisK  Cord  Tires  will  give  prolonged  service 
without  loss  of  their  safety  feature.  Buy  them 
for  safetv,  comfort,  economy,  for  long  mileage 
and  good  appearance. 


*•' 
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Fisk  Cord  Tire—  Non-Skid  Tread 

Made  also  with  Ribbed  Tread 


\. 


FISK  CORD  TIRES 
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the  revolutionary  doctrine,  and  married  a 
Dr.  Lubeek,  in  Dresden,  for  the  sole  pur- 
l)ose  of  obtaining  German  citizenship, 
parting  from  him  next  day.  Says  The 
Tribune,  taking  up  her  later  activities: 

The  Hohenzollern  overturn  came  early 
in  November.  By  the  time  the  armistice 
was  signed  on  the  eleventh,  Liebknecht 
and  Rosa  Luxemburg  were  well  advanced 
in  their  organization  of  the  Spartacus 
group  in  opposition  to  Ebert  and  the  mod- 
erate Socialists.  In  December  they  tried 
conclusions  on  the  political  forum  at  a 
meeting  of  the  various  Socialist  elements 
to  discuss  a  national  assembly. 

The  Ebert-Scheidemann  partizans  suc- 
ceeded in  voting  down  Liebknecht  and 
Rosa,  who  then  appeared  as  the  advocates 
of  terrorism  and  violence.  Even  at  that 
time  Dr.  Liebknecht  seemed  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  pi*oposal  to  hold  an  election 
for  a  national  assembly,  but  Rosa  vigor- 
ously opposed  this,  and  later  won  him  over 
to  her  view. 

As  the  chief  editor  of  Vorwdrts,  the 
paper  that  was  seized  by  the  Spartacides 
at  the  outbreak  of  their  counter-revolu- 
tion early  this  month,  Rosa  Luxemburg 
often  came  into  conflict  with  the  Govern- 
ment. She  was  twice  sentenced  to  prison 
in  the  days  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  War,  and  afterward  caused  a 
round-up  and  trial  of  various  radical 
leaders  by  her  violent  opposition  to  mili- 
tary service. 

When  the  Ebert  government  assumed 
the  reins  of  power  in  November  she  was 
the  leader  of  the  most  violent  faction  of 
radicals  in  Berlin,  and  after  Radek's 
visit,  when  Liebknecht  showed  some  dis- 
inclination to  start  civil  war,  she  took  the 
lead  in  inciting  attacks  against  govern- 
ment forces. 

After  the  counter-revolt  was  put  down, 
following  the  brief  and  weak  resistance 
to  the  forces  finally  marshaled  by  Ebert, 
sh(!  and  Liebknecht  tried  to  flee  Berlin. 

Her  arrest  was  reported  January  14. 
Liebknecht  was  reported  then  to  have 
been  killed,  but  it  appears  that  both  he 
and  Rosa  were  arrested  and  quartered  at 
the  Hotel  Eden,  in  the  western  part  of 
Berlin,  where  eiJorts  were  made  to  keep 
their  presence  a  secret,  and  thus  avoid 
the  vengeance  finally  wrought  upon  them 
by  the  people,. which  in  large  part  at  least 
had  once  hailed  Liebknecht  as  an  apostle 
of  liberty.  .   ,;fr'     ■ 

Rosa  Luxemburg  was  dubbed  "the 
strongest  woman  in  Germany,"  but  con- 
trary to  the  general  impression  she  did 
not  have  an  active  personal  part  in  the 
staging  of  the  revolutionary  movements 
in  Kiel  and  Berlin,  as  she  was  in  prisqp 
until  a  few  days  before  the  outbreaks '-^ih 
November.  However,  she  lost  no  time 
in  entering  the  fray,  and  in  a  nine  weeks' 
campaign  she  became  even  more  radical 
than  Dr.  Liebknecht,  earning  the  title  of 
"High  Priestess  of  Bolshevism." 

She  was  small,  fat,  misshapen,  and 
uncomely,  but  keen-eyed  and  mentally 
vigorous.  She  possest  a  remarkable, 
almost  masculine,  vocal  equipment  .  .  . 
and  was  a  skilled  parliamentarian,  altho 
many  of  her  intellectual  comrades  called 
her  a  sii'perficial  agitator.  For  Bebel, 
Haase,  q,nd  other  German  Socialists  she 
was  forrrierlv   the  Socialist    partv's   eidant 


naticism.  Her  effect  on  the  masses  was 
even  more  pronounced.  She  would  stepj,. 
to  the  edge  of  the  platform  the  minute 
she  was  announced  and  with  a  wonderful 
flow  of  oratory  and  sledge-hammer  ges- 
tures she  would  convert  herself  into  a 
vocal  dvnamo. 


TO   JUMP  FROM  AN  AIRPLANE— JUST 
LET  GO 


terr%^]k.  ■  ^e^  stpdied  in  Zurich,  spAnal- 
izing  in  economics,  but  she  was  never 
])(^rmitted  tO'<|i^rti.cipate  in  the  inner 
councils  o^,;  the  railicals. 
ijj^Rosa  sf;«»ined  to  cast  a  sp(41,  over  lier; 
German   comrades   with    her   "ardent    fa- 


MARINE  Gunner  John  L.  McCoy 
is  one  soldier  who  hasn't  found  his 
life  made  flat,  stale,  and  unexciting  by  the 
end  of  the  waiT.  Once  a  day  or  so  he  drops 
out  of  an  airplane,  bj^  way  of  trying  out 
new  parachute  devices.  If  the  experiment 
is  successful,  he  lives  to  jump  again  another 
day.  Thus  far  it  has  been  successful.  In 
The  Marines'  Bulletin,  published  monthly 
by  that  celebrated  corps  from  offices  in 
New  York  City,  Gunner  McCoy  tells  how, 
when,  and  why  he  does  his  jumping: 

The  idea  of  jumping  out  of  an  airplane 
or  seaplane  isn't  one  of  amusement.  It  is 
one  of  utmost  necessity.  The  make-up 
of  an  airplane  engine  is  such  that  when  an 
aviator  is  working  at  an  extreme  altitude 
and  starts  to  glide  downward,  there  is  grave 
danger  of  fire.  During  the  glide  the  carbu- 
retor is  almost  sure  to  flood,  with  the  re- 
sult that  when  the  aviator  turns  on  the 
power  again  the  consequent  firing  of  the 
cylinders  often  causes  a  back-fire  which 
gives  serious  danger  of  enveloping  the  whole 
plane  in  flames.  In  a  case  like  that  an 
aviator's  only  chance  is  to  jump.  For  that 
reason,  the  efforts  have  been  manj'  to 
evolve  a  system  whereby  a  parachute  can 
be  attached  in  such  a  waj'  that  an  aviator 
can  jump  swiftly  to  safety  no  matter 
how^  his  airplane  may  be  traveling. 

The  credit  for  evolving  this  system  goes 
to  Capt.  Arthur  H.  Page,  in  charge  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Balloon  School,  at 
Quantico,  Va.,  Capt.  Harvey  B.  Mims, 
officer  in  charge  of  A^'iation  at  Marine 
Corps  Headquarters,  and  Lieut.  Harold  E. 
Kelsey.  I'm  onl^'  a  jumper,  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  have  to  give  thanks  for  the 
fact  that  they  found  for  me  a  new  thrill  in 
aviation.  When  a  man  takes  a  "hop" 
every  day  or  so,  spends  much  of  his  time 
in  the  air,  a  lot  of  the  zest  of  it  departs. 
One  gets  the  feeling  of  a  taxi-driver  on  a 
deserted  stS^et."  There  isn't  enough  diffi- 
culty in  dri\ing  to  interest  him.  But 
making  a  jumj)  in  a  paracliute  from  a  sea- 
plane going  a  hundred  miles  an  hour — well, 
that's  something  else  again,  as  they  say  in 
the  Marine  (^orps. 

The  system  is  yet  so  new  that  w(^  haven't 
taken  the  trouble  to  have  regular  harness 
for  the  i)araehute  jumpei^p  made.  We 
make  'em  ourselves  by  tying  roi)es  in  such 
a  way  tht^t  when  the  jump  is  made,  the 
knotted  ropes,  which  pass  around  both 
thighs  and  about  the  waist,  form  a  cradh*. 

To  make  the  jump  at  all,  and  to  learn 
the  best  me?i(ns  of  making  that  jump  in 
the  safest  vSffl^jit  was,  of  course,  necessar\- 
to  make  it  ^fe  in;  a  (iKiide  manner.  The 
thing  to  be  e<^abl?Mi(>d*was  the  fact  that 
it  was  possible  to  jump  out  of  an  airplane 
with  a  parachute.  We  talked  it  all  o\'er — 
or,  rather,  Captain  Page  and  Captain 
Mims  did,' the  talking — and  decij^jLed  llaut 
the  best  .way  tq  arrange  the  thing  wotild 
be  to  wad*f^)  ^the  ])arachute' iu;  a  con- 
tainer wliji^i  would  be  fastened  jusi 
beneat  h  t  he  fuselage  of  the  seaplane.  h>om 
this   would   run   a   rope   which   would    be 


(Irifyin^  ajjqx 
Of  ^a  infies^ 

When  you  undo  a  box  of  Elmer's  you 
iav  before  your.self  a  feast  for  the  pal- 
ate. Elmer's  Chocolates  are  superb 
examples  of  the  candy  maker's  art. 


Chocolates! 

are  made  in  old  .New 
Orleans — the  I'aii,';  of 
America.  For  hun- 
dreds of  years  New 
Orleans  has  b  e  e  n 
noted  for  its  food,  its 
cookini;,  its  ean<l\-,  its 
Kood  things  to  eat. 
Elm^>r5s  t'hoeolates 
brinji  to  you  the  same 
nuality  tiuit  has  made 
New  Orleans  deliia- 
cies  famous. 

In  almost  every  town 
the  best  candy  dealei 
carries  Elmer's.  Ask 
your  dealer. 
Jingle  Booklet  on  re- 
quest or  iend  iiiir  fur 
two  miniature  boxes. 

ELMER  CANDY  CO..  Inc. 
New  Orleans,  U.  S.  A. 

DEALERS:  Ehncr's  Candies  are  in  big  de- 
in:iii(l.  We  have  an  atiracMve  ofler  tor  live 
(IraUr^.     \\  rill   fur  ll. 

Also  Makers  of  the  Original  Creole  Pecan  Pralines 
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THE  Haynes  was  the  _first  car  ever  built  in  the  United 
States.  And  for  26  years  (think  what  that  means!) 
Haynes  engineers  -have  been  adding  to  that  pioneer  model 
each  new  quality  of  strength,  smoothness  and  grace  which 
brains  can  devise. 

It  is  logical  that  the  nation's  ^rst  car  should  continue 
to  lead  in  betterment,  and  in  satisfaction  to  owners.  The 
Haynes  today  exhibits  not  only  the  advantages  gained 
through  more  than  a  quarter-century  of  progress,  but 
the  intensified  engineering  superiorities  developed  during 
the  war  period. 

Haynes  owners  are  proud  of  their  cars.  Their  approval 
will  help  you  in  your  decision. 

Order    your    Haynes    immediately.       Our    factory    is 
already  crowded  with  orders.    To  delay  writing  may  mean 
delay  in  getting  your  new  Haynes.     Order  at  once. 
The  Haynes  "Light  Six"  or  "Light  Twelve'* 
as  you  prefer — in  the  Town  Car,   and  in  the 
Open  Car  (7-pass. ),  Fourdore  Roadster,   All- 
Season  Sedan  or  Coupe.     Write  for  catalog  and 
address  of  nearest  dealer  today. 

THE  ftWNES  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

32  South  Main  Street  Kokomo,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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26*^  Successiul  Year  of  the  HayneB 
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attaeiied  by  a  snap-hook  to  the  harness 
of  the  jumper.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
climb  about  three  thousand  feet,  so  that 
the  jumper  would  be  reasonably  siire  of  the 
parachute  opening  before  the  ground  got 
too  close. 

We  therefore  "made  our  harnesses  out  of 
pieces  of  roj^e  which  we  tied  together  in 
such  a  waj'  that  they  would  fit  snugly,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  stanch  and  safe. 
Then  lieutenant  Kelsey  went  up  for  the 
first  jump. 

The  way  to  jump  out  of  a  seaplane? 
It's  really  simple  when  you  know.  You 
just  let  go.  After  that  there's  nothinjj  to 
stop  you  but  the  gi-ound.  The  thin;;,  of 
course,  was  that  neither  Lieutenant  Kelsey, 
when  he  made  the  first  jump,  nor  myself, 
when  I  made  the  second,  knew  anythin'j 
about  it.  That  added  a  few  thrills.  Of 
course,  I  don't  know  exactly  how  the 
Lieutenant  felt,  but  as  to  myself 

With  Captain  Page  at  the  wheel,  we 
climbed  to  about  three  thousand  feet.  The 
air  was  a  little  bumpy,  and  there  was  a 
strong  wind  blowing,  which  made  the 
hundred-mile-an-hour  speed  of  the  seaplane 
seem  just  that  much  faster.  Gradually 
the  Captain  steadied  the  plane,  and  then 
he  gave  a  jerk  at  the  wheel,  which  was  the 
signal  to  me  that  I  was  about  to  take  a 
trip  to  earth,  swift  or  slow,  depending  on 
whether  or  not  the  parachute  opened. 

You  don't  make  the  jump  from  the  plane 
seat  or  from  the  fuselage.  You  wiU  when 
the  new  arrangements  which  have  been 
perfected  and  which  are  now  in  the  process 
of  manufacture  are  finished.  But,  in  the 
first  attempts,  it  was  a  matter  of  climbing 
out  on  the  wing  of  the  plane,  hanging  on 
against  that  hundred-mile-an-hour  wind 
from  the  propellers,  assuring  yourself  that 
your  harness  was  straight  and  that  your 
rope  was  perfectly  fastened,  then  hanging 
down  from  the  plane  in  such  a  way  that 
you  would  be  sure  of  missing  the  rudders 
and  the  tip  of  the  plane  when  you  let  go. 
And  when  you're  waltzing  around  a  few 
thousand  feet  above  the  earth,  this  is  not 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  there  was  a 
queer  feeling  along  my  back-bone  when  I 
loosed  my  safety-belt  and  began  to  crawl 
out  of  that  seat.  When  I  got  one  foot 
over  the  side,  the  wind  hit  me  full  and 
nearly  blew  me  from  the  plane  before  I 
could  get  a  chance  to  steady  myself.  How- 
ever, I  made  a  wild  grab  and  caught  on  to 
the  s§,fety  strap  just  in  time,  and  from 
then  on  it  was  comparatively  easy. 

Slowly  I  managed  to  get  the  other  foot 
out  of  the  cockpit,  and,  bending  as  close 
to  the  fuselage  as  possible,  I  held  on,  as 
I  made  my  way  along  the  wing  of  the 
plane  to  the  rear.  This  caused  the 
machine  to  rock  a  bit,  but  Captain  Page 
soon  had  it  steadied  again,  and  slowly  I 
began  letting  myself  down. 

The  wind  helped  me  here.  We  were 
going  so  fast  that  the  breeze  seemed  to 
hold  me  up,  especially  as  I  was  leaning 
against  one  of  the  brace  wires  which  held 
theplane,  which  kept  me  steady.  However, 
as  soon  as  I  was  clear  of  this,  the  problem 
of  holding  on  until  the  psychological 
second  was  a  troublous  one.  The  wing 
of  the  plane  was  smooth,  and  one  doesn't 
like  to  put  too  much  strain  on  the  wires 
which  connect  the  two  wings,  lest  that 
strain  should  snap  the  support  and  thereby 
cause  trouble  for  the  pilot. 

Gradually,  however,  the  descent  to  a 
kneeling  position  was  accomplished.  I 
let  one  leg  hang  below  the  wing  of  the 
plane.  Then,  supporting  myself  on  my 
abdomen.  I  let  down  the  other  leg. 
The  wind  caught  my  feet  and  trailed  my 


legs  out  behind  the  swiftly  mo\ing  plane 
like  strings  of  ribbon.  I  looked  up  to  see 
the  Captain  nodding  and  smiling  at  me. 
It  was  the  signal  that  the  plane  was 
steadied  for  the  pull  that  would  be  given 
when  the  parachute  jerked  loose.  So, 
with  a  bit  of  a  push,  I  cleared  myself 
from  the  plane  and  dropt. 

A  dizzy,  blurred  second,  and  then 
something  hit  me  like  a  punch  in  the  jaw. 
It  was  the  parachute  opening  after  a 
drop  of  about  a  hundred  feet,  and  I  knew 
that  I  was  safe.  From  now  on  nothing 
but  an  extremely  bad  air-pocket  could 
cause  me  trouble  by  collapsing  the  para- 
chute on  me,  and  that,  of  course,  is  a 
chance  that  must  always  be  taken. 

However,  nothing  of  that  Idnd  occurred 
and  I  landed  safely.  The  ne.xt  day  I 
went  up  again  and  made  the  jump,  and 
the  next  day  after  that.  In  fact,  I  made 
a  jump  varying  from  three  thousand  to 
four  thousand  feet  nearly  every  day — and 
liked  it.     It  gives  a  new  thrill  to  aviation. 

And  there  is  always,  of  course,  the 
feeling  that  in  making  these  jumps  you 
are  helping  perfect  the  system  wherebj' 
an  aviator  will  be  safe  from  fire  in  his 
plane — and  that  counts  for  a  great  deal. 


HENRY  FORD  LAUNCHES  ANOTHER 
NOVELTY  ON  HIS  COUNTRY 


"  I  ''HE  Ford  Peace  Ship  crew  that  went 
J-  across  and  came  right  back  again  has 
been  comparatively  forgotten  in  the  record 
Henry  Ford  has  made  as  an  industrial  war- 
figure.  Now  that  peace  is  at  hand  he  sets 
out  on  an  entirely  new  career,  that  of 
editor  and  publisher.  At  fifty-five  years 
of  age  he  turns  over  his  automobile  plant 
to  his  son  Edsel,  and  announces  that  he  is 
ready  to  invest  as  much  as  ten  million 
dollars  to  make  a  newspaper  of  his  own 
plan  and  ideas  "get  across."  A  Detroit 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun  reminds  us  that  during  the  past  year 
Mr.  Ford  equipped  a  factory  and  got  a 
good  start  toward  building  112  Eagle 
boats  of  his  own  design,  each  of  which 
he  was  to  turn  over  to  the  Government  in 
exchange  for  $275,000.  The  war  came  to  a 
sudden  end  and — 

Mr.  Ford,  fearing  he  would  be  deprived 
of  mind-occupying  labor  (nothing  to  do 
but  overseeing  his  50,000  employees,  and 
the  products  of  their  labor),  decided,  soon 
after  November  4,  to  purchase  and  publish 
a  national  newspaper.  He  didn't  look  far, 
but  bought  outright  the  nearest  one,  which 
happened  to  be  the  Dearborn  Independent, 
published  in  his  home  town.  Now  the 
well-known  "Ford  speed"  is  being  ex- 
erted to  give  the  public  the  first  issue  of 
what  will  be  known  as  the  Dearborn 
Independent.  The  name  and  good-will 
were  included  in  the  deal,  so  the  new  pub- 
lisher will  use  both. 

But  a  word  about  Dearborn,  the  home 
of  the  publication.  The  latest  State 
gazet(>er  concedes  the  town  a  population  of 
one  thousand,  not  counting  the  army  of 
employees  in  the  Ford  &  Son's  tractor 
I)lant,  nor  the  inmates  of  the  Wayne 
County  house.  Telephone,  telegrai)h,  and 
(>xpress  facilities  are  also  mentioned.  Ten 
miles  west  of  Detroit,  most  of  the  trains 
roll  through  the  village  at  a  schedule  rate 
of  a  mile  a  minute,   and  some  of   them 
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"snatch"  mail-pouches.  A  popidar  road- 
house  and  one  of  the  best  concrete  roada 
make  a  trip  to  the  village  an  inviting  one 
for  automobile  parties.  The  Dearborn 
traffic  squad  is  no  idle  person.  Herman 
Kalmbach  is  postmaster. 

Postmaster  Kalmbach  has  visions  of  a 
busy  future,  beginning  January  1,  1919, 
when  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Ford's  weekly 
newspaper  wiU  be  turned  over  to  him. 
Help  has  been  promised  him,  but  already 
the  handhng  of  incoming  and  outgoing  mail 
of  the  Dearborn  Independent  has  become 
a  gigantic  task. 

Little  Dearborn  is  destined  to  become 
famous  and  to  be  talked  about,  and  when 
future  maps  of  Michigan  are  printed  it  will 
receive  more  consideration  than  a  mere 
small-type  "dot."  .Of  Mr.  Ford's  news- 
paper, however,  the  Evening  Sun's  cor- 
respondent writes; 

A  conviction  that  the  American  people, 
and  especially  the  millions  of  American 
workers,  realize  the  necessity  of  becoming 
acquainted  not  only  with  conditions  and 
situations  which  affect  them  directly  but 
also  with  contemplated  political,  economic, 
and  social  changes,  which,  in  time,  are 
likely  to  be  of  vital  importance  for  them, 
Mr.  Ford  holds  to  be  sufficient  reason  for 
carrying  out  his  plans  to  give  the  people 
a  newspaper  in  which  will  be  interpreted 
events  that  will  be  of  especial  significance 
to  the  masses.  The  war  has  awakened  in 
them  a  demand  for  information  and  for 
truth,  Mr.  Ford  reasons.  What  evil  con- 
ditions have  arisen  not  only  should  be  ex- 
posed, but  remedies  to  make  recurrences 
impossible  should  be  supplied. 

Mr.  Ford  believes  his  own  ideals  and 
ideas  can  do  much  for  the  American 
l)eople  and  "help  the  other  fellow  along," 
if  they  are  worked  out  without  having  them 
garbled  and  mutilated  by  "that  mahcioua 
portion  of  the  press  which  has  sought  to 
discredit  him  and  the  things  for  which  he 
stands."  In  this  connection  Mr.  Ford 
remarks: 

"The  future  of  my  own  country  and 
that  of  the  whole  world  is  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  me.  The  definite  ideas  and 
ideals  which  I  cherish  would,  I  firmly 
believe,  be  practical  for  the  good  of  all. 
These  I  shall  give  to  the  public  without 
having  them  garbled,  distorted,  and  my- 
self misrepresented." 

This  statement  by  the  publisher  has 
led  to  the  supposition  that  the  Dearborn 
Independent  will  be  purely  a  personal  organ 
like  those  of  several  other  publishers,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  further  from 
Mr.  Ford's  intentions.  One  page  of  the 
paper  will  be  reserved  for  Mr.  Ford's 
"ideas  and  ideals,"  and  in  it  he  will  take 
opportunity  to  advance  the  theories  which 
not  only  have  resulted  in  his  becoming  one 
of  the  country's  gi-eatest  manufacturers 
but  have  done  much  for  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  his  army  of  employees. 

The  paper  will  be  uon-jiartizan  and 
at  no  time  will  any  criticism  directed  by  the 
D(>arborn  Independent  be  of  a  destructive 
nature,  but  will  seek  rather  to  be  con- 
structive— at  least  this  is  the  policy 
intended. 

Fiu"thermore.  the  i>aper  will  not  be  a 
purely  local  institution,  for  the  big  men 
of  the  country  have  been  asked  to  con- 
tribute articles  on  subjects  with  which 
they  are  most  familiar.  Witli  such  con- 
tributors and  the  staff  of  writers  already 
orgaui/.ed.  it  is  the  intention  of  the  manag- 
ing editor  to  publish  a  paper  for  the  entire 
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The  Nation's  Freight  Car 

THE  Diamond  T  Truck  has 
rightfully  earned  the  title  of 
"The  Nation's  Freight  Car,"  be- 
cause of  its  dependability— dura- 
bility and  its  adaptability. 

This  applies  to  the  Diamond  T 
one,  one  and  one-half,  two,  three 
and  one-half  or  five-ton  Trucks. 

Write  us  for  our  Illustrated  Dia- 
mond T  Folder. 


THE  NATIONS  FREIGHT  CAR  A. 

Diamond  T  cT,^^  4505  W.  26th  St.,  Chicago 


American  family,  one  that  he  would  have 
find  a  welcome  place  in  the  American  home. 
Edward  G.  Pipp,  for  twelve  years 
editor  of  the  Detroit  News,  becomes 
editor  of  the  Dearborn  Independent.  Mr. 
Pipp  is  well  known  in  newspaper  circles 
and  ranks  high.  He  intends  to  place  staff 
representatives,  or  make  other  satisfactory 
connections,  in  important  centers,  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  throughout 
the  world.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
the  information  wanted  when  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  it  otherwise,  staff  repre- 
sentatives will  be  sent  to  obtain  at  first 
hand  what  is  desired. 

We  read  further,  that  perhaps  more 
than  most  men  in  public  life,  Mr.  Ford  has 
been  much  quoted,  and,  it  seems,  mis- 
qiioted  and  misrepresented  in  the  last  few 
years.  Ungarbled  and  undistorted  ex- 
pression of  his  views  is  what  he  desires 
to  continue  through  the  mediimi  of  his  own 
page  in  the  Dearborn  Independent,  which 
was  established  eighteen  years  ago  and 
has,  we  are  told,  a  "wide  circulation" 
among  the  thousand  who  live  within  the 
boundaries  of  Dearborn.  The  Evening 
Siai's  coiTespondent  informs  us  also  that^ 

Comment  already  pouring  into  the 
little  office  since  the  recent  announcement 
of  the  new  publication  has  made  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  office  force  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  Subscriptions,  in  check 
and  cash,  are  "jamming"  the  mails. 
Whether  publisher  Ford  will  follow  the 
example  set  by  other  country  publishers 
and  accept  wood,  eggs,  butter,  and  hke 
merchandise  in  exchange  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription remains  to  be  seen.  On  this 
point  he  has  exprest  no  opinion. 

A  short  distance  from  the  oifice  of  the 
Dearborn  Independent  is  the  Ford  &  Son 
tractor  plant.  This  promises  to  be  a 
busy  place  on  the  night  of  January  1, 
for  in  one  of  these  factory  buildings  the 
paper  will  be  "run  off"  on  a  press  that 
Avas  used  by  The  American  Boy  Magazine. 
The  press  can  handle  a  "big  run."  Rumor 
has  it  that  the  power  to  be  used  on  this 
eventful  occasion  is  none  other  than  a 
"Fordson"  tractor,  but  this  has  been 
denied  by  editor  Pipp,  who  says  a  25-horse- 
power  dynamo  will  do  the  work. 

But  the  somewhat  cramped  and  un- 
handy way  of  publishing  the  newspaper 
will  not  be  continued  long.  Plans  are 
under  way  for  a  large  building,  which  is 
to  be  the  Dearborn  Independent's  own 
home.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  this  build- 
ing will  represent  the  "last  word."  It  is  to 
be  built  wdth  an  eye  to  the  newspaper's 
growth.  Rumor  persists  that  Mr.  Ford, 
educated  to  "quantity  production,"  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  weekly  pub- 
lication, but  that  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  possibly  within  a  year,  the  Dearborn 
I ndependent  will  blossom  out  into  a  daily. 

But  this  would  not  change  Mr.  Ford's 
decision  about  the  place  of  pubhca- 
tion,  for  it  would  still  be  in  his  little  home 
town. 

In  transferring  to  the  shoulders  of  his 
twenty-four-year-old  son  Edsel  his  re- 
sponsibilities in  connection  with  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  Henry  Ford  finds  he 
wiU  be  able  to  devote  aU  his  time  to  his 
newspaper  and  tractor  interests,  which  are 
both  Dearborn  establishments,  and  many 
miles  from  the  automobile  plant.  Edsel, 
iSlr.  Ford  says,  has  such  a  grip  on  the  busi- 
ness that  he  has  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  great  organization. 
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Malung  or  Marring 
the  Strength  of  Steel 


PIECE  of  steel  is  a*  bundle  of 
very  short  fibres,  more  or  less 
hard  according  to  the  amount  of 
carbon  they  contain,  more  or 
less  strong  according  to  their 
relation  one  to  another. 


When  a  blacksmith  heats  a  bar 
red  hot  and  forges  it  out  into 
horseshoe  shape  on  his  anvil,  all 
the  fibres  of  the  steel  are  bent 
into  the  horseshoe  shape  of 
the  finished  forging.  They  re- 
main in  proper  relation  one  to 
another.  There  is  no  decrease 
in  their  strength. 

If,  however,  we  were  to  make 
a  casting  of  this  horseshoe,  the 
fibres  would  run  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  this  would  be  a  source 
of  weakness.  The  metal  would 
be  hard,  but  brittle.  This  is  why 
forging  is  superior  to  casting 
where  both  hardness  and  tensile 
strength  are  needed,  and  it  is  why 
forgings  are  now,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  supplanting  castings. 


Now,  even  in  forging,  there  is 
a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  ham- 
mering. 

If  the  forging  is  ignorantly  or 
carelessly  made  by  a  single  great 
blow  of  a  drop  hammer,  the  outside 
fibres  of  the  steel  are  more  com- 
pressed than  those  on  the  inside. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
forging  is  made  by  a  series  of 
carefully  calculated  and  nicely 
adjusted  blows  (such  as  only  long 
experience  can  accomplish),  the 
fibres  are  more  evenly  compressed 
throughout,  and  a  finer  grain 
and  greater  strength  result. 

By  an  intensive  and  exact  know- 
ledge of  steel  and  its  methods  of 
treatment;  by  the  ideal,  best  ex- 
pressed by  C.  E.  Billings  when  he 
said,  "into  every  forging  goes  our 
entire  reputation*";  by  half  a  cen- 
tury of  steady  progress  since  Civil 
War  days,  this  company  has 
reached  its  present  position  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world. 


Triangle  B  forgings  have  made  many  a  great 
industry  possible  by  holding  in  leash  forces 
which  zvould  otherwise  have  remained  beyond 
the  scope  of  humanly  zvrought  strength. 


1919-B.  «  S.  Co. 


Spencer  G3 

A\  Hartford 

•RELY  ON  ME"  *^ 


The  First  Commercial  Drop  Forging  Plant  in 
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BOSTON  to  BOSTON 


TWO  Goodyear  motor  trans- 
ports, equipped  with  Goodyear 
Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires,  re- 
cently crossed  the  continent  twice, 
carrying  full  loads  from  Boston  to 
San  Francisco  and  returning  by 
way  of  Los  Angeles. 

Before  starting  this  7,763-mile  jour- 
ney, they  had  delivered  thousands 
of  miles  of  hard  service  on  their 
regular    Akron -to- Boston    route. 

And  they  were  given  no  special  prep- 
aration for  the  coast-to-coast  haul. 

Yet  traveling  71.5  per  cent  of  the 
distance  over  unimproved  roads 
and  in  wagon  trails,  they  completed 
the  round  trip  in  24  days,  1  hour  and 


S^  minutes  of  actual  running,  as 
shown  by  the  recordograph. 

Here,  then,  is  a  remarkable  dem- 
onstration of  the  ability  of  motor 
trucks,  equipped  with  Goodyear 
Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires,  to 
negotiate  the  worst  kinds  of  going 
found  anywhere. 

The  traction  of  these  tires  enabled 
the  heavily  burdened  trucks  to  roll 
through  hub-deep  mud  in  places 
where  most  passenger  cars  did  not 
attempt  the  grind. 

Indeed,  the  trucks  actually  made 
better  time  over  rocky  stretches 
and  in  deep  sand  than  the  passen- 
ger car  that   accompanied   them. 


AKRON 
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via  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 


Then,  on  wide  detours  across  fields 
and  creek  beds,  the  pneumatics 
helped  the  transports  to  pull  out 
of  places  that  would  have  mired 
solid  tires. 

On  top  of  that,  they  enabled  the 
trucks,  in  crossing  many  mountains, 
to  climb  grades  up  to  22  per  cent. 
On  these,  solid  tires  would  have 
stalled  because  of  lack  of  traction. 

In  making  this  long  jaunt,  which 
would  have  been  positively  impos- 
sible with  solid-tire-equipped 
trucks,  the  Goodyear  drivers  aver- 
aged 133^  miles  per  hour  for  the 
entire  circuit. 

Three  of  their  tires  ran  all  the  way 
to  San  Francisco  on  original  air. 


Unquestionably  due  to  the  cushion- 
ing power  of  the  big  Goodyear 
Pneumatics,  the  huge  motor  freight- 
ers remained  remarkably  free  from 
breakage  and  vibration  troubles. 
Only  two  broken  parts,  a  spring 
and  a  brake  rod,  were  recorded  and 
these  snapped  during  an  accident. 

In  total,  this  memorable  perform- 
ance of  these  pioneering  tires  points 
to  their  immense  advantages  for 
either  highway  hauling  or  ofl-the- 
road  work. 

It  particularly  calls  attention  to  the 
way  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord 
Truck  Tires  protect  trucks  and 
loads,  and  to  their  very  tough 
construction. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O. 


MOORE'S  S°EAF^  SYSTEM 

In  use  in  more  than  200,000  offices 

Our  FREE  Book 
MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS 

is  a  practical  book  of  1 60  pages  of  information  of  great 
value  to  everyone  interested  in  office,  factory,  store, 
bank  or  outdoor  record  keeping. 

Illustrate*  and  describes  40  different  forms  for 
short  cuts  in  Loose  Leaf  Records  of  all  kinds. 

Thic  Rnnk  FrOP  when  request  is  on  your  business  let- 
lllia  DUUR  nCC  terhead.    Write  now  for  your  copy. 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 
1037  Stone  Street 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Grandma  Knows 
MusterolelsBest 

Remember  the  time  when 
you  had  that  dreadful  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs — and 
Grandma  slapped  a  stinging, 
messy  mustard  plaster  on 
your  chest?  How  you 
writhed  and  tossed  and 
begged  Grandma  to  "take 
it  off"? 

That  was  many  years  a^o. 
Now,  Grandma  gets  the  jar 
of  Musterole,  for  now^  she 
know^s  Musterole  is  better 
than  a  mustard  plaster. 

She  knows  that  it  relieves 
colds,  congestions,  and 
rheumatic  aches  and  pains. 

And  what  is  best,  it  re- 
lieves without  discomfort 
or  blister, 

Musterole  is  a  clean  white 
ointment  made  of  oil  of 
mustard  and  other  home 
simples. 

Just  rub  it  gently  over  the  spot 
where  there  is  congestion  or  pain. 
It  penetrates  do-wn  under  the  skin 
and  generates  a  tingling,  pleasant 
heat.  Healing  Nature  does  the 
rest.  Congestions  and  pains  both 
go  away. 

Peculiarly  enough,  Musterole 
feels  delightfully  cool  a  few  mo- 
ments after  you  have  applied  it. 

Never  be  without  a  jar  of  Mus- 
terole. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
it.    30c  and  60c  jars.   $2.50  hospital  size. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


HARD  TASKS    OF   WOMEN    CANTEEN- 
WORKERS 


THE  life  of  a  canteen-worker  is  not  all 
standing  behind  a  counter  entertain- 
ing soldiers  and  passing  out  doughnuts. 
There  are  tasks  to  perform  that  call  for 
strength  and  endurance.  Mrs.  Vincent 
Aster,  who  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  the 
work  at  Brest  and  Bordeaux,  confessed 
to  a  New  York  Evening  Sun  reporter  that 
the  hardest  thing  she  ever  did  was  to  un- 
load a  truck.  With  regard  to  amuse- 
ments, Mrs.  Astor  said: 

We  never  had  dances  in  oiu*  canteen 
at  Bordeaux,  because  one  didn't  dance 
in  France  until  after  the  armistice,  but 
dances  were  given  regularly  in  the  American 
camps,  and  the  canteen-workers  had  to  be 
commandeered  as  dancing  partners.  I 
went  to  several  where  there  were  perhaps 
a  thousand  soldiers  to  fifty  or  sixty  girls; 
to  another  where  there  were  as  many  sailors 
to  about  eight  or  ten  girls.  And  the  dance 
was  held  on  a  concrete  floor,  and  there  were 
so  few  of  us  that  we  had  to  have  whistles, 
which  we  blew  when  the  men  might 
cut  in  on  our  very  temporary  partners. 
It  was  the  only  fashion  by  which  we  could 
be  divided  up  among  all  those  men  who 
wanted  to  dance.  But  when  we  went 
home  we  went  with  weary  feet,  feet 
positively  black  and  blue.  The  men  were 
insatiable  and  generally  excellent  dancers, 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  would 
rush  to  any  American  woman  in  sight, 
young,  old,  ugly,  or  pretty,  was  almost 
pathetic. 

Our  canteen  grew  to  be  a  huge  affair 
before  the  armistice  was  signed.  We  used 
to  think  an  attendance  of  fifty  men  rather 
extraordinary  in  the  old  days,  but  last 
summer  and  fall  we  had  from  4,000  to 
5,000  a  day,  and  often  7,000  to  8,000  on 
Satm'days  and  Sundays.  We  had  a  four- 
floored  cafe  building,  with  a  cafeteria  on 
one  floor,  a  canteen — in  France  a  place  for 
candy  and  cigarets — lounging-rooms  and 
billiard-rooms  on  the  upper  floor  and  a 
moving-picture  hall. 

That  great  American  commodity,  the 
fried  egg,  was  the  chief  desire  of  the  dough- 
boy. I  never  fried  eggs  myself  except  in 
the  very  earliest  days,  for  I  don't  know 
much  about  cooldng,  and  I  never  could 
have  fried  them  fast  enough  to  feed  those 
dough-boys.  We  had  one  chef  who  did 
nothing  but  fry  eggs;  most  boys  were 
satisfied  with  two,  altho  some  could  eat 
six,  and  when  we  couldn't  manage  to  get 
fresh  eggs  we  had  to  put  them  up  in 
omelets.  When  eggs  are  not  so  fresh 
they  will  do  well  enough  in  omelets.  And 
the  dough-boy  is  always  calling  for  ice- 
cream; there  were  some  who  wanted  it 
for  breakfast,  but  we  simply  couldn't 
start  that  early  in  the  morning,  for  there 
wouldn't  have  been  any  left  by  night. 
We  had  one  chef  who  made  ice-cream 
from  morning  to  night.  We  used  to  give 
them  doughnuts  for  breakfast,  of  course, 
and  always,  as  often  as  possible,  pie. 
Lemon-meringue  pie — that  was  their 
favorite — with  plenty  of  meringue  on  the 
top. 

Before  Mrs.  Astor  left  France,  difficul- 
ties had  arisen  in  Bordeaux  because  so 
many  private  soldiers  and  regiments  had 
adopted  little  French  children  and  wanted 
permission  to  bring  them  to  America. 
She  told  the  Evening  Sun  reiwrter: 


The  French  children  and  the  American 
Army  are  sworn  comrades,  and  the  soldiers 
having  claimed  the  ownership  of  these 
children  as  pets — even  as  boys  claim  pos- 
session of  a  stray  dog — can  not  understand 
why  parents,  relatives,  or  the  French 
Government  should  object  to  seeing  them 
taken  off  home  to  Iowa  or  Missouri.  The 
French  people  do  not  want  any  httle  boys, 
natm-allj-,  to  go  out  of  the  country.  But 
the  boys  want  their  children  to  go  home 
with  them.  And  there  is  the  A.  E.  F. — 
in  an  impasse. 

The  job  of  keeping  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  the  base-camps  and  on  leave, 
of  course,  was  no  easy  task.  The  morale 
and  conduct  of  each  regiment,  of  com*se, 
depend  largely  on  the  spirit  of  its  com- 
manding officer,  and  commanding  officers 
vary;  but  I  must  say  that  all  those  in  our 
vicinity  were  splendid.  I  never  saw 
anything  in  the  conduct  or  the  example  of 
the  soldier  or  the  sailor  but  of  which  the 
American  people  might  be  proud ;  they  and 
their  officers  were  like  friendly  brothers. 
The  General  went  to  all  the  baseball 
games,  and  we  canteen  -  workers  went 
along,  too,  and  handed  out  the  prizes. 


PREMIER  CLEMENCEAU  OF  FRANCE 
AS  A  FIGHTER 

PREMIER  CLEMENCEAU'S  past 
record  indicates  anything  but  a  ten- 
dency to  back  down  in  difficult  situations. 
He  is  a  past  master  in  the  game  of  diplo- 
macy and  has  often  "taken  the  trick"  in 
the  face  of  great  odds.  These  charac- 
teristics, which  lend  additional  interest 
to  his  clash  T\'ith  President  Wilson  relative 
to  the  "balance  of  power,"  were  well  de- 
fined by  the  Rev.  NeweU  Dwight  HiUis, 
pastor  of  Plymouth  Chm-eh,  Brooklyn, 
in  a  sermon  reported  by  The  Eagle.  We 
quote: 

Now  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  Cle- 
menceau  has  had  a  stormy  and  tumultu- 
ous career.  AU  his  life  long  he  has  lived 
in  the  thunder  of  pohtical  battle.  He  has 
been  a  tribune  of  the  people.  In  every 
pohtical  campaign  he  has  been  a  fighter, 
and  has  given  blows  and  received  them. 
For  years  he  was  one  of  the  best  hated 
men  of  his  time.  Often  he  was  ahead  of 
the  people,  and  lost  his  leadership;  per- 
haps once  or  twice  he  followed  after  the 
people,  and  so  of  necessity  had  no  following. 
From  the  beginning  he  has  had  the  courage 
of  his  own  convictions.  Fort.^'-eight  years 
ago  at  Metz,  where  he  was  serving  as  one 
of  the  French  delegates,  Clemenceau  re- 
fused to  sign  the  document  ceding  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  to  Germany.  On  that  occa- 
sion he  declared  for  the  right  of  self- 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Alsatians. 
"Men  can  not  be  bought  as  slaves  in 
Africa  nor  sold  as  serfs  in  Russia,  nor  de- 
livered hke  cattle  into  the  hands  of  Bis- 
marck." In  that  hour  Clemenceau  raged 
hke  a  hon  and  roared  hke  a  tiger.  He  ran 
every  form  of  personal  risk.  For  a  time 
he  lost  all  prestige,  but  never  once  did  he 
flinch  from  his  jwsition.  When  forty- 
eight  years  had  come  and  gone  every- 
thing his  associates  had  ceded  to  Germany 
Clemenceau  saw  returned  to  France. 
Few  men  ever  fought  a  battle  and  forty- 
eight  years  later  entered  into  the  fruits  of 
the  ^dctory.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  this  war,  therefore,  Clemenceau  led  the 
attack.     As  Prime  ISIinister  he  joined,  as 
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Plaus  AH  Brands  of  Records 


FIVE  STYLES 
PRICES  $100  to  $275 


(Nationalized   for' 
Wholesalers) 


HE  WHOLE  miracle  world 
of  record  music  is  yours,  be- 
cause your  Resona  plays  rec- 
ords of  every  brand  —  plays 
them  all — gives  you  utter  free- 
dom of  selection — and  no  extra  attach- 
ments are  needed. 

More  important!  Here  is  the  first  scientifical- 
ly instrumentized  phonograph  —  with  the  same 
application  of  instrument  acoustics  which  gives 
range,  color  and  personality  to  good  violins, 
and  to  all  other  good  musical  instruments. 

Through  scientific  instrumentizing,  the  Resorta  re-ani- 
mates music.  Every  quality  within  the  whole  range  of 
tone —  coloring,  voice,  spirit,  touch,  person- 
ality"— every  subtle  quality  and  shading  that  are  in  the 
record— are  quickened  into  living  music,  just  as  they  are 
perfectly  enunciated  in  the  shaped-by-hand,  all  wood, 
instrumentized  tone  throat. 

It  is  brilliant  musical  interpretation,  so  wonderfully 
voice-true,  so  note-trueso  expression-true  thatihe  Resona 
is  the  chosen  instrument  of  musical  colleges  for  bringing 
to  their  students  the  true-to-life  expression  of  musical 
celebrities. 

The  Resona  not  only  plays  every  brand  of  record,  but 
plays  all  records  with  a  new  superb  expression — with 
personality. 

Near-at-home'responsibilty  for  fullest  satisfaction  is  what  you  get  with", 
the  Resona— sold  the  value-giving  way— through  responsible,  near-at- 
hand  wholesalers  and  most  responsible  retail  dealers. 


Here  are  the  outstanding  reasons  why  you  should 


Volume  Regulation  in 
the  tone  throat — an  in- 
conspicuous adjustment  at 
the  side  of  the  cabinet  regulates  the 
tone  throat — you  suit  the  volume  to  the 
room  and  still  have  true-to-note  music. 

Record   Self -Stop  —  automatically 
■topping  the  disc  at  last  note  of  the  record. 

Speed-Set — governing  "time"  of  record. 

Plays  all  records — without  adapters  or 
special  attachments.     Uses  all  needles. 


Specially 

selected  wood 

for  cabinet  work — 

specially  treated  to  give 

permanence  to  acoustic  qualities— 

prideful  skill  in  all  cabinet  work 

and  finishing. 

Watch -smooth,   easy -winding,   long-run- 
ning, three-spring  motor. 
Instrumentized  tone-throat— shaped  by 
hand,  ofchoicely  chosen  woods,  with  skillful 
application  of  the  principles  of  instrument  a- 
coustics.     Non  metal  Orchestra-Shell  Tone 
Chamber—  another  application   of  instrument 
acoustics 


The  Resona  is  sold  by  most  responsible  dealers,  not  necessarily  music  dealers.     Hear  the 
Resona  play  all  brands  of  records.     Write  for  name  of  the  Resona  dealer  nearest  you. 

Milwaukee  Talking  Machine  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

(Wholesalers  in  Drug,  Hardware,  General  and  other  lines  who  are  interested  in  the  unique  "Nationalized  for 
Wholesalers"  plan  of  Resona  may  communicate  directly  with  Stanley  E.  Roth,  Secretary  of  the  Company.) 
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From  Professor  Faraday's  famous  lecture 
"Chemical  History  of  a  Candle" 
"You  remember  that  when  a  candle  burns 
badly  it  produces  smoke;  but  if  it  is  burning  well 
there  is  no  smoke.  And  you  knon>  thai  the  bright- 
ness of  the  candle  Is  due  to  this  smoke  which  becomes 
ignited.  Here  is  an  experiment  to  prove  this: 
So  long  as  the  smoke  remains  in  the  flame  of 
the  candle  and  becomes  ignited,  it  gives  a  beau- 
tiful light,  and  never  appears  to  us  in  the  form 
of  black  particles." 


Let  This  Principle 
Cut  Your  Coal  Bills 


SaVesOrieMalF 


"I  have  a  larire  ten  room 
house,  all  of  which  1  heat  all 
the  time.  I  have  saved  at 
least  50  per  cent  on  fuel  and 
have  kept  my  home  good 
and  warm,  which  I  was  un- 
able to  do  with  an  ordinary 
hard  coal  ^urnace." 
(Signed)  A.  M.  Trenholm 
Rockford.  III. 


Heats 
8  Rooms 


"The  New.  Feed  UNDER* 
FEED  Iboutrhtof  Frank  F. 
Diehl  works  fine.  I  heated  8 
(food  sized  rooms  last  winter 
and  used  S  tons  of  Pocahon- 
tas slack  and  kept  a  good 
steady  heat." 

(Signed)  T.  V.  Craig 
Defiance.  Ohio 


*'l  believe  the  UNDER- 
FEED has  no  equal  for  econ- 
omy as  I  have  heated  my 
house  of  eight  rooms  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  fifty  dollars 
for  the  season,"  (Signec)) 
Ralph  P.  Sharp 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


SavesOneHalf 


•'T  am  glad  to  say, 'after  us- 
ing the  New-Feed  UNDER- 
FEED for  a  season,  I've 
eaved  one-half  of  the  coal 
cost,  compared  with  coal  I 
used  other  seasons  In  a  hot 
air  furnace." 

(Signed)  M.  W.Amos 
Baltimore.  Md. 


When  the  great  Michael  Faraday  deUvered  his  fa- 
mous lecture,  "Chemical  History  of  a  Candle,"  before 
the  Royal  Society,  London,  England,  he  demonstrated 
a  great  heating  principle  which  a  hundred  years  later 
was  to  be  embodied  in  Williamson  UNDERFEED 
Furnaces  and  Boilers. 

Result — coal  bills  cut  'way  down!  Read  to  the  left  the 
letters  of  saving  from  UNDERFEED  users  themselves. 

The  UNDERFEED  principle  of  burning  coal  is  the 
same  as  the  candle  principle.  In  the  UNDERFEED 
fresh  coal  is  fed  from  helor» — the  hot,  clean  fire  is 
always  on  top  of  the  coals  where  it  hugs  the  effective 
radiating  surfaces.  Smoke,  soot  and  gas  are  all  con- 
sumed and  transformed  into  heat  as  they  pass  upward 
through  the  fire!  No  clinkers  or  partly-burned  coals. 
Everything  burned  to  a  clean,  white  and  feathery  ash. 

Because  of  this  scientific  principle  the  Williamson  UNDERFEED 
burns  the  cheaper  grades  of  coal  as  cleanly  and  effectively  as 
others  burn  the  costlier  grades — a  first  great  saoingf 

Whether  you  heat  with  warm  air,  hot  water,  steam  or  vapor — 
or  whether  you  are  thinking  of  installing  a  new  heating  system 
now  or  a  year  from  now,  write  us  for  free  book  "From  Overfed  to 
UNDERFEED,"  which  pictures  and  describes  it  all. 

gWILLIAMSON 

UNDERFEED  ^ 

Cut  Coal  Bills-Way 


WOULD 
YOU  BURN 
A  CANDLE 
THIS  WAY  ■» 


BOILERS  ^"'^"^^1 


D 


own 


The  Williamson  Heater  Co. 

271  Fifth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Tell   me    how  to  cut  my  coal  bilU  with  a  Williamson 
UNDERFEED. 

Warm  Air Steam  or  Hot  Water..... 

(Mark  X  after  system  interested  in) 

Name ... . . ........... 

Address 

Mu  heating  contractor's  name  is 

Heating  Contractors:     Let  us  tell  you  about  the  William- 
eon  UNDERFEED  and  our  proposition.     Both  are  winners. 


it  were,  the  war  cabinet.  He  went  into 
the  front  trenches  and  worked  with  the 
jioilu.  He  spent  two  or  three  days  each 
week  with  .Joflfre  at  headquarters,  and  later 
with  Foch.  He  rode  the  Mne  from  Yprea 
to  Verdun,  without  regard  to  snow  of 
winter,  the  rain  and  fog  of  summer. 
When  the  people  of  Paris  thought  every- 
thing was  lost  Clemenceau  cUmbed  into 
his  automobile  and  went  wherever  there 
was  a  crowd  and  harangued  tlie  multitude. 
He  rebuked  them  for  their  fears,  laughed 
at  their  discoiu-agement,  proclaimed  his 
optimism,  shouted  out  his  certainty  of 
coming  victory.  Like  Miltiades  he  flung 
his  helmet  into  the  thick  of  the  enemy 
and  called  on  his  men  to  follow  him  and 
recover  the  helmet  again. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


T7  XCITIXG  incidents  of  the  battle-field 
-■— ^  are  still  coming  from  the  boys  in 
France.  Some  of  the  letters  have  a  re- 
gretful tone — probably  inspired  by  the 
cessation  of  hostilities — and  others  glory 
in  their  recent  fierce  activity  as  a  religious 
as  well  as  military  duty.  Sergeant  Phil 
Katz,  of  the  363d  Regiment,  however, 
gives  the  general  view  of  the  Army  in  re- 
counting his  personal  experience  in  the 
Argonne  Woods  fight,  in  a  letter  printed 
in  Bubbles,  published  by  the  East  Bay 
Water  Company,  San  Francisco,  for  which 
the  sergeant  formerly  worked  as  hydrant 
inspector.  After  a  brief  description  of  the 
"shoe-leather  express"  on  which  the  boj'S 
were  traveling,  he  says: 

We  were  behind  the  fines  for  a  couple  of 
days  waiting  for  our  artillery  to  get  in 
position,  and  every  night  Jerry  would 
waste  a  bunch  of  shells  on  us.  FinaUy 
everything  was  ready,  and  at  about  2:30 
on  the  morning  of  the  26th  our  artillery 
opened  up  and  the  big  show  started.  The 
sky  was  Ughted  up  for  miles,  and  I  surely 
thought  that  heU  itself  broke  loose.  At 
5:30,  with  a  yell  of  "up  and  at  'em,  boys," 
we  went  over  the  top.  No  Man's  Land 
looked  hke  a  plowed  field  that  some  giant 
had  been  working  in.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  there  was  not  a  foot  of  ground  that 
had  not  been  tiu-ned  over,  and  some  of  the 
holes  were  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.  Per- 
haps you  have  read  of  the  fierce  fighting  in 
the  Argonne  Woods.  That  is  where  we 
were,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  without 
Vjoasting  that  it  was  fierce,  for  Jerry  gave  us 
everything  he  had  in  the  way  of  high  ex- 
1  losives,  shrapnel,  gas,  machine-gun,  and 
airplane-fire. 

We  fought  our  way  through  one  barbed- 
wire  entanglement  after  the  other  and  into 
his  trenches,  which  certainly  were  wonder- 
ful. They  had  been  living  there  for  about 
foiu-  years,  and  evidently  thought  the 
place  could  not  be  taken,  ior  the  fires  in 
the  stoves  were  still  going  when  we  got 
there.  The  trenches  all  had  wooden  walks 
in  them;  many  of  the  dugouts  were  of 
concrete,  well  furnished  and  heated.  All 
of  them  had  electric  fights.  They  had  fine 
vegetable-gardens,  and  we  got  a  fine  bunch 
of  sausages,  wines,  and  jams.  I  surely 
would  like  to  have  stayed  there  awhile, 
but  after  cleaning  them  up  we  had  to  go 
forward,  and  for  se^'en  days  we  drove 
Jerry  in  front  of  us,  and  for  two  days  we 
held  the  line.  Those  were  the  longest  nine 
days  of  my  life,  and  incident alh'  the^■  w  ere 
nine  days  of  hell.     Besides  our  arms  and 
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A  SEA  OF  SELDEN  TRUCKS  f.EADY  TO  BE  DRIVEN  OVERLAND  TO  THE  COAST  AND  SHIPPED  TO  THE  BATTLEFIELDS  OF  EUROPE 

To  Help  the  Allied  Nations  Bring 
the  World  War  to  a  Successful  End 

Shipload  after  shipload  of  SELDEN  TRUCKS  was 
transported  overseas — to  England,  to  France,  to  Italy, 
to  Russia,  to  Japan — and  mile  after  mile  of  SELDEN 
TRUCKS  were  driven  overland  to  army  camps  and 
industrial  plants  in  this  country. 

Economy,  speed,  rugged  construction,  power,  absolute 
dependability  and  endurance  to  the  limit  were  the  require- 
ments of  war  service.  Selden  '*IN-BUILT  QUALITY" 
met  them  all. 

Ofic  to  Five  Ton  Models.     Jf'^ritefor  complete  information. 


1877-1919 

The  first  gasoline 
motor  propelled 
road  Wagon  was  a 
Selden.  The  present 
types  of  Selden 
Trtcks  are  the  result 
of  years  of  continue 
Otis  experiment,  ob- 
seriialion  and  experi- 
ence in  manufacture 
since  the  day  of  their 
inception  in  1877. 


Buy  a  SELDEN 


It's  ALL  Truck 


SELDEN  TRUCK  SALES   COMPANY 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  StafidarJ  Spark 


First  Choice  In  Every  Field 


AC  Spark  Plugs  have  won  the  overwhelming 
preference  of  engineering  experts  and  man- 
ufacturers in  every  branch  of  the  automotive 
industry. 

Aviation:  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  United 
States  Goveniment  invited  the  spark  plug  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  to  submit  plugs  to  be  used  in 
an  aviation  motor  of  125  pounds  compression. 

The  result  of  these  tests  was  the  adoption  of  AC 
Plugs  for  Liberty  and  Hispano-Suiza  airplane  motors. 

At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  we  were 
producing  40,000  airplane  plugs  daily — more  than  the 
combined  outputs  of  either  France,  England  or  other 
American  makers. 

These  airplane  plugs  were  of  the  same  basic  AC 
design  used  for  years  by  the  leading  automobile, 
truck  and  tractor  builders  of  this  country. 

Ordnance  Tanks:  Army  engineers  chose  AC 
Plugs  for  a  large  number  of  the  ordnance  tanks  built 
in  this  country  for  overseas  service. 

Army  Trucks:  Most  of  the  trucks  bought  by 
the  United  States   Government  were  AC-equipped. 


All  of  the  standardized  Government  Class  B  trucks 
were  equipped  with  AC's. 

Motor  Cars:  For  years  AC  Spark  Plugs  have 
been  standard  factory  equipment  on  by  far  the  majority 
of  high  grade  passenger  cars  built  in  this  country. 

Trucks,   Commercial:      Most  of  the  better 

known  trucks  are  equipped  regularly  with  AC  Plugs. 

Tractors:  A  glance  through  the  list  of  manufac- 
turers below  will  show  that  many  manufacturers  of 
high  grade  farm  tractors  have  expressed  a  decided 
preference  for  AC  Spark  Mugs. 

To  the  spark  plug  buyer  this  concerted  endorse- 
ment can  mean  but  one  thing.  Engineering  experts 
in  every  line,  men  who  have  the  apparatus  and 
scientific  knowledge  necessary  for  discriminating 
tests,  believe  absolutely  that  AC  Spark  Plugs  are  the 
best  spark  plugs. 

That  preference  for  AC's  extends  from  the  United 
States  Government  down. 

You  can  make  no  mistake  in  following  such  example. 
Champion    Ignition    Company,   FLINT,   ^i^ichigan 


These  manufacturers 

use  AG  for  factory  equipment 

Acme  Trucks 

Chevrolet 

Gabriel  Trucks 

Lalley-Llght 

Netco  Trucks 

Robinson  Fire 

Standard  Trucks 

Advance-Rumely 

Cole 

Genco  Light 

Liberty 

Northway 

Trucks 

Stearns- Knight 

Tractors 

Continental  Motors 

G.  M.  C.  Trucks 

Liberty  Aircraft 

Oakland 

Rock  Falls 

Stephens 

Ahrens  Fox 

Crane-Simplex 

Gramm- Bernstein 

Motors 

Old  Reliable 

Rutenber  Motors 

Sterling  Motors 

Fire  Trucks 

Daniels 

Trucks 

Locomobile 

Trucks 

Samson  Tractors 

Sterling  Trucks 

American-La  France      Davis 

Hall  Trucks 

Marmoa 

Oldsmobile 

Saodow  Trucks 

Stewart  Trucks 

Anderson 

Deere  Tractors 

Hatfield 

Maytag 

Oneida  Trucks 

Sanford 

Stutz 

Apperson 

Delco-Llght 

Haynes 

McLaughlin 

Packard 

Saxon 

Titan  Trucks 

Brockway  Trucks 

Diamond  T  Trucks 

Hispano-Sulza 

(Canada) 

Paige 

Scrlpps-Booth 

Tower  Trucks 

Buffalo  Motors 

Dodge  Brothers 

Hudson 

Menominee 

Paterson 

Scripps  Motors 

United  States 

Bugattl 

Dorrls 

Hupmoblle 

Trucks 

Patriot  Trucks 

Seagrave  Fire 

Motor  Trucks 

Buick 

Dort 

Jackson 

Midland  Trucks 

Peerless 

Trucks 

W'allis  Tractors 

Cadillac 

Duesenberg  Motors 

Jordan 

Moline- Knight 

Pierce-Arrow 

Seneca 

Waukesha  Motora 

J.  I.  Case  T.  M. 

Essex 

Jumbo  Trucks 

Moreland  Trucks 

Pilot 

Signal  Trucks 

Westcott 

Company 

Federal  Trucks 

Kissel  Kar 

Murray 

Premier 

Singer 

White 

Chalmers 

-    Fulton  Trucks 

Knox  Tractors 

Nash 

Reo 

Smith  Motor 

Wilcox  Trux 

Chandler 

F-W-D  Trucks 

La  Crosse  Tractors 

National 

Rlker  Trucks 

Wheel 

Wisconsin  Motor* 

U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1,135,727 

April  13,  1915,  U.  S. 

Pat.  No.  1,216,139, 

Feb.  13,  1917.    Other  Patents  Pending. 

ammunition,  all  we  carried  was  our  reserve 
rations,  and  a  couple  of  extra  pairs  of 
socks.  Wherever  night  overtook  us  there 
we  stopt  and  dug  a  hole  for  our  bed.  We 
had  the  earth  beneath  us  and  the  sky  over- 
head for  bedclothes,  for  we  carried  neither 
blankets  nor  overcoats.  For  two  nights 
and  a  day  it  poured  down  rain,  and  on  one 
morning  when  we  woke  up  the  ground  was 
covered  with  frost.  It  was  not  until  the 
eighth  day  that  we  had  anything  warm  in 
our  stomachs,  and  then  all  we  had  was 
coffee,  which,  after  being  carried  for  over 
a  mile,  was  not  so  ver.^'  warm  at  that.  In 
the  meantime  we  h^'ed  oh  canned  corned 
beef,  hardtack,  and  water.  We  were  up 
against  the  famous  Prussian  Guards, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  Germany's 
picked  troops,  but  one  American  is  a  matcJi 
for  a  dozen  of  the  pigs.  We  took  all  they 
had  to  give,  and  then  gave  them  some  in 
return.  They  are  fine  fighters  at  long 
range,  so  long  as  thej^  are  concealed,  but 
put  them  in  the  open  or  at  close  range  and 
they  will  quit  like  a  bunch  of  curs.  They 
would  work  a  machine  gun  until  we  were 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  them  and  then 
jump  up  and  holler,  "Mercy,  Kamerad." 
My  hearing  never  was  very  good  and  those 
high  explosives  have  not  helped  it  any. 


When  the  armistice  was  signed  Paris 
threw  off  the  noble  reserve  which  had  won 
her  the  admiration  of  the  world  and  went 
as  wild  with  excitement  as  did.  New  York 
and  other  American  cities.  The  news- 
paper correspondents  gave  us  glowing 
pictures  of  the  scenes  in  the  French 
metropolis,  but  accounts  by  our  soldier 
boys  are  adding  touches  which  improve  what 
some  of  them  call  the  tout  ensemble  of  the 
celebration.  For  instance,  Corporal  Willis 
B.  Burdick  gave  interesting  side-lights  in  a 
letter  written  from  the  aviation  head- 
quarters in  Paris  to  his  parents  in  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.  The  following  extracts  are 
taken  from  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette: 

I  have  vivid  recollections  of  wild  pande- 
monium, seething  crowds  of  deafening  din, 
shouting  men  and  women,  of  a  waving  sea 
of  multicolored  flags,  of  songs,  of  national 
hymns  sung  with  tremendous  volume  and 
fervor;  of  Americans  embracing  French,  of 
French  English,  of  English  embracing  Bel- 
gians; of  loaded  automobile-trucks  pushing 
through  the  densely  populated  boulevards, 
the  occupants  acclaimed  with  cheers  by 
those  on  foot,  of  continual  processions  from 
one  end  of  an  avenue  to  another ;  of  flag- 
bedecked  government  buildings  and  private 
homes;  of  salvoes  from  salute  cannon  all 
over  the  city;  of  military  bands  filling  the 
air  with  martial  music;  of  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated streets  at  night;  of  peculiarly  humor- 
ous incidents;  and  on,  and  on — 

Who  can  adequately  describe  the  mani- 
festations of  joy  that  occurred  in  Paris 
when  the  wonderful  longed-for  n(>ws  ar- 
rived, announcing  that  the  armistice  had 
been  signed!  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  was  Icnown  in 
official  circles,  the  Paris  municipal  council 
sent  out,  to  be  posted  all  over  the  city,  a 
stirring  appeal  to  the  population  to  cele- 
brate the  greatest  victory  ever  won. 

And  Paris  underwent  a  marvelous 
transformation.  The  avenues  became 
museums  of  Allied  flags.  The  physiog- 
nomy of  Paris  was  transformed  as  tho 
by  a  magic  wand.  Who  can  describe 
the  delirium  of  popular  joy  that  swept 
across  the  city!  For  the  first  time  since 
the  beginning  of    the  war  munitions-fac- 


"You  have  no  idea  how  the  end  of  this 
nightmare  has  changed  or,  rather,  brought 
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tories  suspended  work,  schools  closed, 
banks  closed,  and  even  some  of  the  cafes 
had  to  close  for  lack  of  help.  To  some  of 
the  French  it  seemed  hardlj^  behevable. 

Monday  afternoon  work  was  suspended 
at  headquarters.  Who  could  work  midst 
such  excitement !  Big  United  States  Army 
trucks  were  decorated  and  prest  into  ser- 
vice. The  thousands  of  taxi-cabs  were 
overloaded  with  joy-riders,  shouting  at 
the  top  of  their  voices.  It  was  a  great 
spectacle,  and  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
I  have  ever  witnessed.  It  will  be  one  of 
the  most  memorable  events  in  all  my 
experience  while  here  in  France. 

The  Place  de  la  Concorde,  which  still 
is  one  vast  park  of  German  cannon,  was 
naturally  an  attractive  center  for  the 
revelers.  I  saw  a  French  poilu  with 
both  legs  off,  jet  who  managed  to  navi- 
gate on  two  stumps,  who  was  the  joy- 
ful recipient  of  kisses  and  embraces  from 
all  of  the  pretty  girls  who  passed.  The 
emotions  of  the  French  were  fully  dis- 
played. Every  one  forgot  himself  in  the 
supreme  joy  that  animated  the  multitude. 

The  crowds  grew  more  dense  as  the  night 
drew  on.  The  city  of  subdued  blue  lights 
suddenly  blazed  forth  with  the  brilUant 
illumination  of  thousands  of  lights. 

"  Voila!     C'est  un  avion!" 

"  Non,  ce  n'est  pas  vrai,  c'est  une  lampe 
sur  la  tour  Eiffel." 

And  sure  enough,  as  I  followed  the 
direction  of  the  extended  arm  of  my 
kind  French  civilian  friend,  I  noticed 
two  search-lights  that  were  sweeping  the 
cloudy  heavens  with  slender  beams  of 
hght.  And  quickly  the  recollection  of 
air-raids  came  to  me,  when  such  beams 
sought  out  the  Hun  air-raiders.  But 
now  it  added  to  the  grandeur  of  the  im- 
posing spectacle.  Colored  lights  and  flares 
gave  a  fantomlike  appearance  to  the 
show.  I  stood  for  several  moments  on  the 
corner  of  Rue  Royale  and  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  and  watched  the  moving  throngs. 

French  people  prest  past  me. 

"Vive  I'Amerique!  Vivent  les  Amcri- 
cains!"  many  of  them  remarked  to  me. 
"  Vive  la  France!"  I  replied. 

Such  cheer  and  light-heartedness !  Smiles, 
smiles,  smiles,  and,  in  spite  of  the  strain 
and  crush,  not  a  single  frown.  When  a 
citizen  found  himself  to  be  at  variance  with 
some  of  those  around  him,  burly  poilus 
would  push  their  way  through  with  an 
"  Allons,  c'est  I' armistice,"  and  all  laughed 
and  dispersed.     Such  was  the  spirit. 

The  Place  de  I'Opdra  was  the  scene 
of  an  interesting  incident  at  9:30  on 
INJonday  night.  A  well-known,  famous 
opera-singer  rendered  the  "Marseillaise," 
and  the  crowd  joined  in  the  refrain. 
There  must  have  been  over  100,000  peo- 
ple in  that  square.  The  world-famous 
Cafe  de  la  Paix  was  the  scene  of  many 
patriotic  and  humorous  incidents,  and 
up  and  down  the  Boulevards  des  Italiens 
and  les  Capucines  one  procession  succeeded 
another.  Movies  were  practically  open 
to  all.  American  soldiers  banded  to- 
getlu-r  and  arm  in  arm  with  French 
poilus  and  English  Tommies  rushed  the 
theaters  one  after  another. 

The  pent-up  reserve  and  anxiety  of 
four  years  of  war  just  exploded  that 
night.  French  statesmen  mingled  on  foot 
with  the  crowd.  Clemenceau  attempted 
to  do  it  quietly,  but  had  to  seek  shelter, 
the  crowds  acclaimed  him  so  boisterously. 
General  Pershing  drove  through  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  was  recognized,  and  roars 
of  applause  greeted  him. 
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**  Smoking  Doesn't 
Dry  My  Throat" 

I  use  Zymole  Trokeys.  They  are 
certainly  soothing.  Zymole  Trokeys 
will  help  you,  too,  to  keep  your  throat 
and  voice  fit.  They  are  not  cough 
drops  but  mildly  antiseptic  throat 
pastilles  of  real  worth.  I  always  keep 
a  box  handy.  If  you  smoke,  talk  or 
sing,  use  them.  At  drug  stores 
everywhere. 

Why  are  Zymole  Trokeys  good? 

That  is  easily  understood; 
Use  one  when  your  throat  is  dry, 

Then  you'U  know  the  reason  why  ! 

Eighth  Prize 

Zymole  Trokey  Jingle  Contest 

Henry  R.  Mygatt,  New  York  City 


HelpKeep  shamp.os'o{ 
Your  Hair 


Cuticura 
Soap 


All  druggists ;  Soap  25,   Ointment  25  &  60,  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cnticura,  Dept.  6B,  Botton." 


\\\ 


G.QV  by  L  _  _ 

'\tf>o  "%mous  Ori^naL 

CREOLE 
PRALINES 

(CRUNE.WALD) 

MadowitK  LOUISIANA  PECANS 
and  LOUISIANA  CANE  SUGAR 


I-   i':ire  as  any  (oufcilion  can  be  made. 

Produced  in  a  model,  new  and  absolately 
p  initary  factory. 

Mall  orders  filled  anywhere. 

Sent  In  a  protected  carton— each  "Praline" 
^^  rapped  in  frlazed  paper.    Carefully  packed. 

P.  0.  or  Express  Money  Orders,  or  Personal 
Checks  received. 


BOX  OF    7    Sample) 
BOX  OF  12 
BOX  OF  24 


$1.00 
1.50 
3.00 

Sent  Parcel  Post,  prepaid,  insured. 


DF.ALKnS   WRITi:    KdR  rARTKTI.ARS 

TKo HOTEL  CRUNEWALD  CATERERS 

nPDt      l5  NEW     Or?l_EAN  S.L  A. 
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The  Connecting  Link  in  Transportation 


One  of  the  most  important  developments  in  transpor- 
tation in  the  past  year  has  been  an  increasing  realization 
of  the  vital  part  played  by  the  motor  truck. 

The  truck  has  narrowed  the  gap  between  producer 
and  railroad. 

It  has  brought  the  freight  siding  nearer  to  the 
consignee. 

It  has  shortened  the  path  from  mill  and  mine  to  the 
busy  docks  of  two  oceans. 

It  has  rendered  an  emergency  service  felt  in  practically 
every  branch  of  manufacturing  and  business. 

A  vastly  bigger  field  of  usefulness  is  opening  up  for 
the  truck  in  serving  our  merchant  ships,  in  co-operating 
with  railroads  and  in  hauling  heavy  materials  over 
long  distances.  Now,  more  than  at  any  time  in  the 
motor  truck's  whole  history,  is  soundness  of  product 
demanded,  beginning  with  the  very  foundation,  the 
axles  which  support  and  move  the  load. 


THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE   COMPANY     ^^ 
Detroit,  Michigan  ^^ 

Oldest   and  largest   builders   of   front   and    rear   axles   for 
both    n^otor    cars   and   trucks 
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The  Seal  of  Worth 

attesting  that  the  furniture  which  bears  It 
is  of  Berkey  &  Gay  manufacture.  Like  an 
artist's  signature  on  his  painting,  ft  is  the 
maker's  identification  of  his  own  handi- 
work   and   proof  of  its  genuineness. 

But  the  user  of  this  furniture  requires  no 
shop  mark  to  signify  its  character,  its  worth 
or  its  charm;  they  become  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  home,  to  be 
handed  down  to  generations  which  follow. 

Berkey  &  Gay  furniture  is  an  investment  in 
more  than  the  mere  chattels  of  a  household. 
It  has  a  cultural  value  which  grows  with 
years  of  association. 

When  planning  spring  replenishment,  householders 
will  find  helpful  suggestions  in  "The  Story  of  Span- 
Umbrian  Furniture"  and  "The  Style  of  Knoleworth," 
booklets  which  describe  and  illustrate  two  interesting 
Berkey  &  Gay  styles.  Send  25  cents  for[either  booklet. 


FURNITURE   COMPANY 

446  Monroe  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

A  new  and  comprehensive  exhibit  comprising  thousands  of  pieces 
of  Berkey  &  Gay  furniture  may  be  seen  at  our  New  York  show- 
rooms, 113-119  West  40th  St.,  or  at  Grand  Rapids.  Visitors 
should  be  accompanied  by,  or  have  a  letter  of  ititroductionfrom, 
their  furniture  dealer. 


FNTFR    A  BUSINESS 

^^j  ^  ^     ^     ^^j  ^^      of  your  own  and  earn  big 

annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  lionie  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,   3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  flIINU  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  SI.  D.  12mo,  Cloth,  64  pages.    60 cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


SEND  .i?i.  Bungalow  Books 

Plan  Future  Homes  Now 

With  Economy  Plans 

of  California  Homes 

-noted    for   comfort,   beauty    and 
adaptability  to  any  climate. 

"Representative  Cal.  Homes" 

f>:!  plan.i.  $2500  to  $7000.  tjOc 

"West  Coast  Bungalows" 

72  plans.  $1200  to  $2500,  60c 

"Lillle  Bungalows" 

40  plans.    $500  to  $2000.    4nc 

SPECIAL    $1.50    OFFER.      Send    SI. BO    for   all    3   CDCT 
books  and  get  book  of  75  special  plans,  also  Garaee  plans    rlxjlll 
Moncii  hack  if  not  satisfied. 

E.  W.  STILLWELL  &  CO..  Architects.  720  Henne  Buililing,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


INSYDE  TYRES  Innei- Armor 


for  Aiito  Tires,  !><>ijble  milea(?e,  prevent 
blowouts  and  iiuncturt-s.  Easily  appliea  in  any 
tire.  Used  over  and  over  in  several  tire«. 
Thousands  sold.  Details  free.    Amenta  wanted. 

American  Accessories  Co.,  Dept.  316  Cincinnati,  0. 


)/QmM^>0\\^ 


^It  ts  3 Inlays  the 
imporr^nt  P^go 
rha.v  ts  lose. 


GUMMED  PATCHES  ^ 

R^inforc^  holes  in 
parfcs  or  loose  leaf*  books. 
Vvevexxx  pulling  out. 
One  of  £)4jM4^v&OMa  little 
"bicf  helps."  Sec  othersat 
£)/e»vmdOM-  deal  erg- 
Send  to  Dennison,  Dept.  J,  Framlngham, 
Mass.,  for  "Tlie  Handy  Bcois.  ' 


I)  What  Next  ? 


out  the  French  people,"  writes  Private 
Carroll  G.  Ross,  of  the  1st  Provisional 
Company,  3d  Depot  Division,  A.  E.  F., 
to  his  parents  at  Rutland,  Vt.  This 
statement  was  impelled  by  an  unusual  ex- 
perience of  Private  Ross  and  a  friend 
several  days  after  the  armistice  was 
signed.  They  were  invited  to  play  the 
music  at  a  mass  in  celebration  of  victory 
and  were  subsequently  entertained  in  royal 
style  in  the  chateau  of  a  real  marquise. 
Here  is  the  story  in  detail: 

"Now  for  my  adventures,  and  they 
will  account  for  my  not  having  writ- 
ten the  last  of  the  week.  Saturday 
noon  Tom  Peel  asked  me  if  I  wanted 
to  go  to  S and  spend  the  week- 
end with  him.  His  friend  here,  Ma- 
dame  Boudois,    a   refugee   from   Amiens, 

had  relatives  in  S ,  sixteen  kilometers 

from  here,  and  she  had  invited  him  and  one 
other  to  go  and  visit  them  for  Sunday. 
It  seems  they  were  going  to  have  a  mass 
Sunday  in  celebration  of  the  victory,  and 
they  wanted  him  to  play  the  violin  for 
some  selections.  Anything  for  variety  I 
I  accepted.  There  was  a  mix  up  in  vehi- 
cles, so  Madame  B.,  Tom,  and  I  walked 
out.  Sixteen  kilometers  is  about  nine 
and  one-half  miles,  but  it  was  a  lovely 
walk.  Now  remember  that  all  conversa- 
tion had   to  be  in  French.     We  arrived 

at  L and  had  supper  and  then  went 

over  to  the  priest's  to  see  about  practising 
in  the  church  and  the  music. 

' '  Tom  has  no  violin  of  his  own,  but  they 
borrow  one  for  him  wherever  he  goes. 
We  got  into  the  church  and  I  started 
to  pla.y  the  organ  for  Tom  to  practise. 
It   was   a  httle   bigger   than   an   ordinary 

parlor    organ.       S is    only    a    small 

town,  but  they  had  a  very  pretty  church 
owing  to  a  marquise  who  lives  in  a 
beautiful  chateau  there.  Now  prepare  to 
laugh!  The  priest  asked  me  to  play  the 
whole  mass  Sunday  and  I  accepted. 
So  Tom  and  I  played  over  the  mass 
and  special  music,  all  of  which  was  very 
simple,  but  extremely  beautiful.  Satur- 
day night  we  slept  in  a  real  FVench  bed, 
that  is,  with  a  feather  bed  under  you  and 
one  over  you. 

"Sunday  morning  we  practised  some 
more  before  the  service,  and  then  came 
the  mass.  The  priest's  three  sisters 
formed  the  choir,  and  one  of  them,  thanks 
be!  stood  beside  me  and  told  me  the  order 
of  the  service  and  music.  We  got  along 
finely.  At  the  end  we  played  a  "March 
of  the  Allies,"  a  piece  composed  of  the 
different  national  anthems,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner," 
but  Tom  wrote  out  the  air  to  that  and  so  I 
could  impro'sase,  and  we  played  that  with 
the  others.  The  chiu-ch  was  decorated 
with  flags. 

"No  soldiers  had  been  billeted  in 
the  town,  so  we  were  a  kind  of  walk- 
ing museum.  After  the  service  the  mar- 
quise herself  came  up  and  thanked  us. 
She  spoke  English.  The  French  people 
were  greatly  pleased  with  the  attention 
the  marquise  paid  us.  That  feehng  for 
aristocracy  which  we  lack  showed  so  plainly 
then  in  the  remarks  the  French  made,  al- 
tho  the  marquise  was  a  very  pleasant 
woman  indeed.  The  priest  then  asked 
us  to  play  at  the  afternoon  ser^-ice. 
We  did  not  play  all  of  that,  because  we 
had  had  no  time  to  practise  the  regular 
music,  but  we  played  all  of  the  special 
music.  Never  knew  I  was  to  officiate  as 
organist    at    a    Catholic    mass,    did    you? 
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It  was  a  great  change  and  I  feel  better 
for  the  change. 

"After  the  service  both  Tom  and  my- 
self nearly  fainted  away.  Two  gii'ls 
and  an  elderly  woman  came  np  and  said 
in  good  old  English,  'How  do  you  do? 
We  enjoyed  yom*  playing  very  much.' 
We  nearly  kissed  them  on  the  spot.  It 
tm'ned  out  that  they  were  the  housekeeper 
and  two  maids  from  the  chateaxi  and  that 
the  marquise  employed  nothing  but  En- 
ghsh  help.     (How  small  the  world  is.    The 

priest   at    S has   a   cousin   living   in 

Newport,  Vt.) 

"Our  carriage  was  supposed  to  bring 
us  back  directly  after  the  service,  but  as 
it  was  late  in  getting  there,  the  priest 
invited  us  to  go  over  to  his  house,  so  we 
all — his  three  sisters,  English  maids,  our 
French  friends— went  over  and  were 
served  cakes  and  tea.  Tom  played  secular 
music  and  I  danced  with  the  girls  and 
had  a  very  pleasant  time.  Incidentally 
we  got  invitations  out  to  the  chateau  any 
time.     And  we  intend  to  go  soon. 

"Got  back  here  about  seven  and  went 
to  dinner  at  some  other  French  friends 
of  Madame  B.'s,  the  Levands,  which 
was  very  good.  Then  we  .adjourned 
to  the  park,  where  there  was  another 
celebration  for  victory.  It  seems  that 
during  the  afternoon  here  there  had 
been  a  big  parade,  with  the  Kaiser  in 
chains,  and  Alsace  and  Lorraine  in  flowers, 
and  this  lasted  into  the  evening." 


DOES  CYRIL  WANT  TO  BE  THE 
CZAR  OF  RUSSIA? 


THE  Russian  Grand  Duke  Cyril,  cousin 
of  the  former  Czar,  has  figiu-ed  lately 
as  the  center  of  a  monarchist  plot,  reported 
from  Stockholm.  It  is  not  known,  add 
the  dispatches,  whether  Cyril  reaUy  de- 
sires to  be  placed  on  the  Russian  throne  by 
General  Trepoff  and  other  reactionaries 
who  propose  to  reestablish  a  monarchical 
form  of  government  in  Russia. 

Cyril  has  always  disclaimed  any  desire 
to  rule  Russia,  and  it  is  not  supposed  that 
recent  events  there  have  made  the  Czar 
business  more  appealing.  Nevertheless, 
says  a  writer  in  the  TSTew  York  World, 
it  is  "immaterial  whether  or  not  he  is  a 
party  to  the  present  scheme."  It  is  the 
Russian  habit,  it  appears,  to  make  a  Czar 
of  a  Grand  Duke  and  ask  his  permission 
afterward.  We  read  regarding  the  in- 
voluntary aspirant: 

Ever  since  1912,  when  the  serious  illness 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  excited  fear 
that  the  Czar  might  leave  no  male  heir, 
Cyril  has  been  supposed  to  be  an  aspirant, 
and  since  the  deposition  of  the  Czar  the 
RoyaUsts  have  put  him  forward  as  pre- 
tender to  the  thron(\  That  role  will 
probably  be  assumed  for  him,  and  he  must 
carry  it,  of  his  own  yolition  or  not,  until 
his  death  or  a  settled  democracy  in  Russia 
shall  put  an  end  to  movements  to  restore 
the  monarchy. 

Cyril,  who  is  forty-two,  married  his  first 
cousin  after  she  had  been  divorced  and  in- 
curred criticism  both  because  of  the  re- 
lationship and  the  divorce.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and 
of  a  Russian  Grand  Duchess.  The  two 
cousins  were  childhood  lovers.  Influenced 
by  Queen  Victoria,  his  mother,  the  Duke 
made  a  match  between  the  daughter  and 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  brother  of  the 


Touring 

and 

Roadster 

Models 


Priced  to  suit  tke  average 
purse,  but  built  to  suit 
the  most  exacting  user. 


It  will  really  pay  you  to  con- 
sider the  Briscoe  carefully. 


BRISCOE  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

JACKSON  MICHIGAN 


TYPEWRITERS 

ALL  MAKES.      SAVE  $25  to  $SO 

on    rebuilt    by    the    well-known     "YourKr    Procesa." 
Sold    for    low    cash— installment     or   rent^'d.      Rental 
applies  on  purchase   price.     Write   for  full  details  and 
pruarant^e.    Free  trial. 
YOUNG    TYPEWRITER    CO.,   Dept.   771,  CHICAGO 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  SIMPUFIED 

By  James  C.  Ffrnnld,  L.ll .D. 
A  liantly  book  for  otiice  or  home  uliicli  answers  siinpl\  und 
practically  ali  puzzling  yrammar  questions.  By  rmiil.  gj  lents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


GUNN  Sectional  Bookcases 

vsrill  fit  in  nicely  between  or  under  windows,  in  or  around 
comers,  and  give  you  your  full  money's  worth.  They 
are  guaranteed  to  be  of  the  highest  class  of  workmanship 
and  material.  No  unsightly  iron  bands  to  mar  the 
artistic  effect.  Made  in  Colonial,  Mission,  Queen  Anne, 
Clawfoot    and    Standard    styles    m    oak    and    mahogany. 

Fit  Any  Floor  Space 

The  most  practical,  convenient  and  economical  method  of  caring  for 
books,  and  one  that  can  be  harmonized  with  various  surroundings,  is 
described  in  detail  in  our  handsome  Style  Book,  mailed  on  request.  H 
you  have  floor  space  to  utilize  at  a  modest  cost,  send  for  it. 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO.  1810  Broadway.  Grand  Rapidi.  Mich. 
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^e  LIBERTY 
JUNIOR 

Motstener  and 
TIEDY  ^ape 


Makes  Packing,  Labelling  and  Re- 
pairing Neat,  Secure,  Economical 

Anyone  can  do  up  packages  neatly,  quickl.v, 
securely  and  economically  with  Tiedj^  Tape — 
gummed  tape  that  sticks  tight.  Requires 
no  special  skill.  Superior  to  string  and 
cheaper. 

With  Tiedy  Tape  you  can  also — seal  boxes  against 
dust  and  moths — la^tcl  preserves,  drawers,  shelves, 
bottles,  etc. — rejiatr  toys,  books,  patterns,  pictures 
and  ornaments — not  to  mention  many  other  home 
uses.  In  stores  and  offices  Tiedy  Tape  has  innu- 
merable uses. 

250  foot  rolls  Y^^  to  !';>"  wide,  anj'  color,  licts.  up. 

The  Liberty  Junior  l\Ioistener — white  porcelain 
and  nickeled  brass,  with  sanitary  roller — correctly 
dampens  Tiedy  Tape,  labels,  stamps,  etc.  Lasts 
a  lifetime.  Saves  time,  labor  and  money  every 
day.     At  most  stationers.     Price  $1.50. 

If  not  obtainable  locally  send  $1.80  for  a  Liberty 
Junior  Moistener  and  2  rolls  of  Tiedy  Tape. 

To  mavvjacturers.  The  Liberty  Tape  Moistener, 
for  scaling  corrugated  and  fibre  board  cases,  speeds 
packing..  Handles  tape  to  4"  wide.  Simple  and 
compact,  made  of  iron  and  nickeled  brass.  Price 
Liberty  Tape— any  weight,  width  or  color — 
plain  or  imprinted — shipped  promptly. 

Tape    samples  and  full  information 
on  request. 

LIBERTY  PAPER  COMPANY 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.  New  York 

Mills: 
Bellows  Falls  Vermont 


OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT   KEY  WEST> 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

T^a_,and  trolght  pr9pald  on  a  new 

lyig^RANGER"  bicycle.    Writ* 

at  one*  for  our  big  catalog  and 

special  offers.    Take   your  choice 

from  44  etyles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the 

(amouB  "RANGER"  line. 

Marvelous  Improvcmanta.     Extra- 

'dinary  values  in  our  ly  19price  offers. 

^ou  cannot  afford  to   buy  without 

jrettinif    our     latest   propoiitione 

and  Factory-to-Rlder  prices. 

Boys,  be  a  "RIdsr    Agent"  end 

make  bisr  money  taking  orders  for 

bicycles    and    euppliee.     Get     our 

liberai  terms  on  a  sample  to  iDtrc 

duce  the  new  "RANGER".  . 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and 
everything   in  the  bicycle  line   at 
_,_  — .    ,_    vi  /»  half  usual  prices.       Write  Today. 

Llihtia    mJ^CIinCYCLE  COMPANY 
Jifot"6/*«^^mtllUDept.L  172  Chicago 


Printing*  Cheap 

.„=-^Oards, circulars,  labels, book, paper.  Press $6. 
Larger$20Job  press $85  up. Save  money. Print 
fur  others,  big  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent. 
Write  factory  for  press  catalog.TYPE, cards, 
paper.THE  PRESS  CO.  D'23  Merlden,Conn. 


I  renewatleff  USES 

I  \  cut  annoal  fnse  maintenance  costs  80% 
in  many  o(  our  leading  bdustries. 

An  inexpensive  little  "Drop  Out"  Renewal 

Link  restores  a  blown  Economy  Fuse  to  its 

\    originalefiiciency.  Economy  Fuses  protect 

electrical  circuits  of  the  U,  S.  Navy  and 

leading  powder  and  munitions  plants. 

Order  from  your  electrical  dealer. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MEG.  CO. 
Einzie  and  Orleans  Sts.,Clucago,U.S.A. 
Soh  manufacturers  of  "  ARK  LESS" — 
the    N on-ReneivabU    Fuse    with    the 
"  tOO''o  Guaranteed  Indicator." 
Economy    Fuses   are   also   made   in 
Canada  at  Montreal 


young  Czarina.  It  was  not  a  happy  union, 
and  after  a  divorce  had  undone  it  the  girl 
eloped  with  her  Russian  cousin  and  was 
maiTied  to  him.  Two  children  were  born 
of  the  marriage  and  the  familj^  life  has  been 
happy. 

It  may  be  noted  concerning  Michael 
that  all  through  the  time  when  his  mother 
was  trying  to  advance  his  interests  he  was 
repeatedly  heard  to  say  he  would  never 
accept  the  Russian  throne,  as  his  tastes 
had  always  been  too  democratic.  That  was 
so  true  of  him  in  his  youth  that  from  early 
boyhood  the  family  had  nicknamed  him 
' '  Plebeian. ' '  When  the  retiring  Czar  named 
him  for  the  succession  he  declared  publicly 
that  he  washed  no  such  place  unless  the 
people  w^ere  to  call  him  to  it,  and  thus  the 
revolution  did  not  disconcert  his  personal 
preferences,  however  else  it  maj^  have  af- 
fected him. 

While  the  Grand  Duke  Cyril  was  put 
forward  as  the  central  figure  in  the  as- 
pirations of  the  monarchists  in  their 
recent  activities  in  Stockholm,  their  plans 
provided  an  alternate  in  the  person  of 
Grand  Duke  Alexander  Miehailovich,  the 
husband  of  Xenia,  sister  of  the  former,Czar, 
who  woul4  thus  restore  the  throne  to  the 
Romanof  family  through  the  female  line, 
preserving  it  for  the  generation  of  the 
former  Czar. 

Chief  agent  in  the  Stockholm  operations 
was  Gen.  Demetri  Trepoff,  formerly 
Premier,  who  had  served  as  Governor  of 
Russia  through  the  reaction  against  Ger- 
man activities,  his  successor  having  been 
Alexander  Protopopofl,  an  extreme  re- 
actionary, who  was  swept  away  by  the 
revolution. 

General  Trepoff" s  associates  in  Stock- 
holm were  Baron  Taube,  formerly  chief 
of  the  political  department  of  the  Foreign 
Office;  Prince  Volkonski,  formerlj-  Vice- 
President  of  the  Duma  and  Under-Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior;  Baron  Rosen,  formerly 
Russian  Ambassador  to  Washington;  Count 
Kokowtseff,  who  had  once  been  Premier  of 
Russia;  General  Massalskij,  General  Jude- 
nueh,  who  commanded  the  Caucasian 
Army  which  captured  Trebizond,  and 
other  noted  reactionaries. 

According  to  the  Stockholm  cables  they 
organized  a  cabinet,  and  arranged  that 
General  Mannerheim  should  organize  an 
army  in  Finland,  march  upon  Petrograd, 
overthrow  the  Bolshevik  Army,  set  up  the 
Trepoff  Government,  and  proclaim  Grand 
Duke  Cyril  Czar.  The  Grand  Duke 
Alexander  Miehailovich  was  seemingly  to 
be  held  in  reserve  for  elevation  to  the 
throne  in  case  Cyril  should  not  qualify. 

Dispatches  said  the  Stockholm  plans 
failed  because  representatives  of  the  Allies 
in  Stockholm  gave  General  Trepoff  clearly 
to  understand  that  monarchist  combina- 
tions could  not  expect  much  sympathy  or 
any  help  from  democratic  Europe  and 
America.  It  appeared  also  in  the  dis- 
closures of  the  mission  that  some  of  the 
new  promoters  of  monarchy,  notabl^• 
Baron  Rosen,  Baron  Taube,  and  Prince 
Volkonski,  had  publiclj^  shown  pro-German 
and  anti-Entente  tendencies  in  the  war, 
and  their  proclivities  were  not  likely  to  un- 
dergo change  in  the  future.  It  was  also 
recalled  that  for  a  century^  or  longer  all 
the  Romanof s  were  blood  relatives  of 
German  ruling  houses,  among  them  those 
of  Prussia,  Baden,  and  Wurttemberg.  a 
condition  that  might  easily  induce  pohtical 
alliances  displeasing  to  the  AUies. 

According  to  the  Stockholm  dispatches, 
the  monarchical  mo^'ement  has  received  a 
permanent  quietus,  but  the  names  behind 
it  are  those  of  strong,  persistent  men,  whose 
further  activities  may  well  bear  watching. 
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$57 


Some  of  the 
famous  users 

U,  S.  Steel  Corporation 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Nat'l  City  Bank  of  New  York 

Morris  &  Company 

Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Boston  Elevated  Railways 

Otis  Elevator  Co. 

Com  Products  Refining  Company 

Columbia  Graphophone  Co. 

N.  Y.  Edison  Co. 

Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Diamond  Match  Co. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 

American  Bridge  Co. 

Over  700,000  Sold 
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Savi 


The  Famous  Oliver 

For  Free  Trial — Then  Save  $43 

This  is  the  identical  $ioo  Oliver,  This     Oliver    is     being     bought 

Model  9,  our  latest  and  best.     We  by     the     thousands.       Our     plan, 

continue  to  sell  it  under   the  plan  conceived    when   this    country   en- 

we  adopted  during  the  war.  tered    the    war,    has     met    a    tre- 

We   learned    economies    then    in  mendous   welcome.      We   ha\e   re- 

sellins?  which  enable  us  to  save  the  peatedly   increased   our  production 

$43  it  formerly  cost  us  to  sell  you  facilities.       Note     at     the     left    a 

an  01i\er.  ^^^  of    the    great    concerns    using 

We  learned  that  it  was  unnec-  f'^^  Oliver.  And  remember  that 
essary  to  have  threat  numbers  of  '*  is  being  bought  by  thou- 
traveling  salesm^en  and  numer-  ^'''"F^^  of  individuals.  It  has  been 
ous,  expensive  branch  houses  ""P^ly  called  the  peoples  type- 
throughout      the      country.        We  -'^^''iter. 

were     also      able     to      discontinue  ^.j"^^)?''^'  .part'cular,    this   splen- 

many     other     superfluous,     costly  ^id    Oliver    is    the    finest    that    24 

sales    methods.       You    benefit    by  y'"'"'?   ^^   experience    can    produce, 

these  savings.  \,  be"f  ,  typewriter     is     impos- 

^   ,                111          1            ,  sible.     It    has    all    the    latest    im- 

Only  our  sales  plan  has  changed.  provements.       It    is    noted    for  its 

Not  the  Oliver      Our   new  plan    is  handsome        appearance,         richlv 

to  ship  direct  from  the  factory  to  enameled     olive     green     and     pol- 

you,  depending  upon  the  Oliver  to  j^^ed    nickel;      its    durability    and 

be  Its  own  salesman.  workmanship.          Do     vou      know 

You  may  order  direct   from  this  of     any     typewriter     which     com- 

advertisement,    without    sending   a  bines     so     many    advantages,    \et 

penny.      The     coupon     brings     an  oftered    at    such    a    low    price   and 

Oliver  for  free  trial.  easy  terms? 

When  the  Oliver   comes   to  you.  This     Oliver     has     a     standard 

let    it    prove    its    superiority    and  keyboard.      So    anyone    may   turn 

saving.     You    be    the   judge,  -with  to    it    without    the    slightest    hesi- 

no     eager     salesman     present     to  •  tancy.      It    is   speedy   and    has   an 

influence  you.  untiring     action  —  with      lightest 

If   you    do    not    agree    that    it   is  ^'l"'^  ."                 ,     , 

the  finest  typewriter   built,  regard-  „  D°" L^^^^^^'^is  'Z^ l^^J^ 

less      of      price,     simply     return     it,  Oliver.       Note     that     tho     coupon    'below 

express  collect.      Even  the  outgoing  brings  either   an  Oliver   for   Free  Trial,  or 

transportation    charges    will     then  furtlur  inforn.ation. 

be  refunded.  Canadian  Price,  $72 

The    Oliver    for    $57     makes     a  tl      /m*          t              ••        r- 

$100     price     appear   , extravagant.  Ihc   UllVCr    lypCWntcr  tO. 

Remember   this   is    not   a    second-  io32  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg. 

hand  or    rebuilt    machine.     If   any  Chicago,  Illinois 
typewriter  is  worth  $100,    it 

is  this  brand   now  Oliver.  UIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIITP 

Furthermore,  it  is  as  easy      E   the  Oliver  tvpewritek  companv  E 

to  buy    The  Oliver    as    it    is  ;                1032  Oliver  Typewriter  Building.  Chicago,  111.  ; 

to  try      it.  11,      :uter      trying  -  ship  m.- n  n.-w  Olivcr  Nino  fm-  nvr  H»y»  fr<-.>  in»t«-<-tlon.    1ft  Z 

it  f\\'f^      A■^\'<  \'nil        Af'r\f\f*      tfl  "                     k.-ep  it    I  will  puy  Sf>7  Ht  tlu>  rat,- of  $.1  pi-r  month.    Tlio  title  to  " 

11  live      Ua>S  )IJU       Utl  lUC      lU  .  l_J     remain  in  you  until  lully  paid  for.  I 

keep    it,    you  merely  pay  %i       z   My  .shipping  point  >. E 

];er      month       until      the    .>57     'S  -     Thi»  .loes  not  placcmi- under  any  oblimition  to  buy.  KI  choose  to  re-      I 

niid  This      is     less    tll'in     lOC  "      turn  theOliver,  Iwillshipitbackatyourexpenseat  thoendoffidayn.      * 

,1,,,.    /l.,Tr  m      I !     r*o  not  -end  a  machine   until  I  order  it.     Mail  me  your  Iwok—      m 

jA  1      u.lj.  _  'The  HiKhCoKt  of  rypewriter^ — The  Reamm  and  the  Kemouy, ' '      J 

Z      '  your  d«  luxe  cataloK  and  further  informntion.  m 

M     Nanne ■ 

*      StrtM't  AdHrvnn ^ 

$43  by  using  this  coupon  E  ^''>  ^'■'' : 

M       Ornii'Hlion  «<r  nii'«in«'»s ■ 

IHHHI^Ii^^HHHHI^HIHIHH^B  riiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii>iiiiiiiii>>i*iii>i>'' 
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J(hou/' 
the  Joy 

of  a 
Shrfect 

Skin 


when  you  peer  in  the  glass  of  a  morning  do  you  know  the  joy 
that  a  perfect  skin  gives?  If  your  skin  is  not  just  what  you  want  it 
to  be, — if  it  is  sallow,  rough,  red  or  coarse  in  texture, — use  Resinol 
Soap.  There  is  a  healing  medication  in  its  creamy  lather  which 
tends  to  overcome  complexion  troubles  of  this  nature. 

For  generous  free  sam- 
ple, write  Department  A- 10, 
Resinol,  Baltimore.  Md. 


railmo] 


The  Motorless 
Motor  Truck 

Thousands 
in  Use 

SIZES 
1,250  lbs. 
1,500  lbs. 
2,000  lbs. 
3,000  lbs. 
4,000  lbs. 
7,000  lbs. 
10,000  lbs. 
Also  semi-trailers 

Bodies  for  every 
business. 

Contractors  to  the 
U.  S.  Government. 


Trade-Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

Doubles  Capacity — Cuts  Cost 

FURNITURE  requires  large  load  space  in  proportion 
to  its  weight.  This  Trailmobile  in  the  service  of  the 
H.T.CushmanManufacturingCompanyof  North  Ben- 
nington, Vt.,  doubles  the  load  capacity  of  the  Ij^  ton  truck. 

It  cost  one-third  as  much  asa  truck  thesamesize,  requires 
nodriv-er,  and  adds  only  10  per  cent  to  fuel  and  mainte- 
nance costs.  It  enables  the  truck  to  haul  three  tons  at  a 
trile  more  than  V/z  ton  costs. 

Operating  between  different  cities  in  the  Green  Mountain 
State  it  delivers  the  product  to  towns  round  about  and 
brings  material  to  the  factory.  The  method  saves  packing 
and  two  or  three  handlings  between  plant  and  purchaser. 
The  load  shown  is  on  its  way  from  North  Bennington, 
Vt.  to  Northampton,  Mass. 

TheTrailmobile  is  built  like  a  truckwith  truck  axles,  bear- 
ings, frames  and  wheels  to  haul  truck  loads  at  truck  speeds. 
Write  for  booklet  "Economy  in  Hauling". 
The  Trailmobile  Co. 
^  t'V     517-537  E.  Fif  ch  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1  f^i   xj'""'^-s'^"~*~-'. 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

January  15. — British  and  American  journal- 
ists protest  against  an  agreement  by 
the  peace  delegates  in  Paris  to  confine 
iirformation  given  to  the  public  to  a 
daily  official  comtnujiique.  It  is  under- 
stood, says  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch, that  British  and  American 
delegates  opposed  this  decision,  but 
were  outvoted  by  the  French,  Itahans, 
and  Japanese. 

London  is  unofficially  informed  that  the 
new  armistice  terms  to  be  presented 
to  Germany  include  retribution  for  the 
murder  and  ill-treatment  of  AlUed 
prisoners,  and  the  removal  of  $500,- 
000,000  gold  from  Berlin  to  a  safe  place. 
Germany  is  also  required  to  turn  over 
4,000,000  tons  of  shipping  to  carry 
food-supplies  to  needy  countries  in 
Europe. 

On  unimpeachable  authority,  says  the 
Central  News,  a  situation  exists  in 
Europe  under  which  war  may  break 
out  again  at  any  moment,  and  the 
AUied  War  Council  has  decided  that 
the  whole  scheme  of  British  army  de- 
mobihzation  must  be  revised  so  as  to 
meet  the  obligations  which  by  common 
consent  of  the  Alhes  have  been  placed 
on  British  shoulders. 

Grant  Squires,  formerly  of  the  Hoover 
Relief  Committee,  gives  to  the  Over- 
man Committee  in  Washington  a 
terse  and  bitter  picture  of  the  horrors 
inflicted  upon  the  Belgians  by  the 
Germa'ns. 

London  reports  that  the  International 
Federation  of  Seafarers  has  evolved  a 
plan  to  force  the  Peace  Conference  to 
exact  compensation  from  Germany  for 
the  dependents  of  submarine  victims. 

A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  a  survey 
by  American  Army  officers  is  planned 
to  give  President  Wilson  an  inde- 
pendent estimate  of  the  actual  physical 
damage  suffered  by  France  and  BelgiuTu 
during  the  war. 

The  New^  Korea  Association  has  sent  to 
President  Wilson  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committees  of  Congress  a 
protest  against  the  annexation  of 
Korea  by  Japan  and  a  request  that 
the  principle  of  self-determination  he 
applied  to  that  country. 

An  Associated  Press  cable  states  that 
Greece  has  laid  a  memorandum  before 
the  Peace  Conference  asking  the  Allies 
to  unite  the  Hellenic  peoples  by  treaty 
and  make  Constantinople  a  separate 
entitj'  in  the  proposed  world  league. 

January  16. — Paris  reports  the  Supreme 
War  Cotmcil  appointing  a  committee 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  publicity  with 
British  and  American   correspondents. 

January  17. — Delegations  to  the  Peace 
Congress  are  completed,  states  a 
Paris  dispatch,  by  according  to  Bel- 
gium and  Ser^•ia  tlu-ee  delegates  each 
and  two  representati\'es  to  the  King  of 
the  Hejaz,  whose  forces  aided  the 
British  in  overcoming  the  Turks  in  the 
Holy  Land. 

The  secrecy  rule  is  modified  by  allowing 
three  newspaper  correspondents  to  be 
present  at  all  l)ut  executive  meetings 
of  the  Conference. 

INlarshal  Foch  tells  American  corre- 
spondents at  Treves  on  January  15 
that  the  Rhine  must  be  made  the  barrier 
between  Germany  and  France.  "We 
must  have  a  peace  as  absolute  as  was 
our  success,  and  one  which  will  guard 
us  against  all  future  aggi-essions,"  he 
declared. 

Copenhagen  reports  the  Sozial  Demo- 
Irnt  announcing  that  ^Nlaxim  Lit- 
vinoff.  former  Bolshevik  Ambassador 
at  London,  has  sent  a  note  to  President 
Wilson  declaring  that  the  Bolshevik 
Government  of   Russia  is  prepared   to 
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Sturdy  Sterlings  in  Super-Size  Cords 


WE  are  strong  in  the  belief  that  the  Cord  type  tires 
we  have  developed  and  perfected  in  the  past 
twelve  months  are  all  that  tires  can  be  in  quality — in 
Strength — in  extreme  toughness  and  durability. 

They  are  hand-made — built  up  layer  by  layer  on  iron 
cores' — rigidly  inspected  in  process — transferred  to  air- 
bags  of  our  own  special  construction  and  given  a  four- 
hour  cure  under  moderate  temperature.  The  process  is 
slow  and  adds  to  the  cost.  But  it  produces  tires  we  can 
all  be  proud  of  and  sell  to  our  friends  and  neighbors 
without  being  afraid  to  meet  them  at  the  club  afterward. 

The  great  majority  of  STERLING  Tires  are  sold  for 
commercial  use — on  salesmen'  s  cars,  which  travel  much 
and  constantly,  in  all  weathers  and  over  all  sorts  of 
roads — on  delivery  cars  and  trucks — on  telephone  ser- 
vice cars — on  cars  carrying  the  United  States  mails 
which  are  usually  heavily  loaded  and  hit  only  the  high 
spots.  STERLING  Tires  are  built  for  hard  service — 
and  get  it — and  stand  up  under  it. 

For  practical  purposes  our  guarantee  is  that  the  user 
shall  be  satisfied.  We  say  5000  miles  (6000  on  30x3^2 
and  31x4)  just  to  have  a  basis  for  adjustment.  But  we 
expect,  and  our  customers  rightly  expect,  the  tires  to 
average  very  much  greater  mileage.  If  there  were  any 
way  of  barring  accidents  and  under-inflation,  we  would 
as  cheerfully  guarantee  10,000  miles,  because  we  know 
how  STERLINGS  are  made  and  what  they  will  do 
when  they  are  properly  treated.  STERLING  Super- 
Size  Cord  Tires  give  exceptional  service  on  trucks  using 
35x5—36x6—38x7—40x8. 

We  are  interested  in  having  our  Tires  give  the  utmost 
possible  mileage  over  the  guarantee,  and  for  that  reason 
in  all  of  our  36  branches,  we  repair  them  free  of  charge, 
as  long  as,  in  our  judgment,  a  repair  is  justified. 

STERLING  1  ires  are  not  yet  widely  distributed 
among  dealers,  but  any  dealer  anywhere  can  get  them 
for  you. 

STERLING  TIRE  CORPORATION 

Established  190S 

RUTHERFORD  NEW  JERSEY 

Export    Dept. :     44   Whitehall  Street,    Neiv  York 


Direct  Ftictory  Braiuhcs 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
DETROIT,  MICH. 
DAYTON,  OHIO 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
PATERSON,  N.  J. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
READING,  PA. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
RUTHERFORD,  N.  J. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 


TRADE 


MARK 


terlin 

Tires 
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Beautiful  36S  days 
in  the  Year— 

Evergreen    Bittersweet 

With  gorgeous  red  berries  against 
foliage  that  is  green  all  year  round, 
this  vine  beautifies  the  home  with 
a  thick  shade  in  the  summer,  and 
with  glowing  fruit  and  bright 
leaves  when  other  vines  are  bare. 

Evergreen  Bittersweet  (Eiionymus 
Vegetiis)  climbs  to  a  noble  height 
in  the  severest  climates,  where 
English  ivy  can  be  used  only  as  a 
ground  cover.  Two  year  old  vines 
fruit  freely.  Planted  in  rows  and 
sheared,  it  makes  an  incomparable 
evergreen  hedge, 
solid  and  erect. 

Strong  Pot  Plants, 
50c  each;  $5  per 
doz.    $35  per  100. 

Write  now  for  latest 
catalog  of 

Hardy  Plants, 

Trees,  Shrubs, 

Etc. 

It  contains  a  great  vari- 
ety of  the  most  depend- 
able and  popular  favor- 
ites in  bardy  plants, 
Roses,  Peonies, Delphin- 
iums, Evergreens,  R"ho- 
dodendrons.  Also  seeds 
of  superlative  quality. 
Write  today. 

Elliott  Nursery 

Company 

363    FOURTH    AVE. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


lU 


POULTRY  AND  PIGEONS  FOR  PROFIT 

Foy's  big  book  tells  all  about  it.  Contains 
fmany  colored  plates — an  encyclopedia  of  poultry 
information,  poultry  houses,  feeding  for  eggs,  etc. 
Written  by  a  man  who  knows.  Sent  for  5  cents. 
Low  prices,  fowls  and  eggs. 
FRANK  FOY,  Box  3.  CLINTON,  IOWA 


^rpees 
Seeds 


THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG 
Burpee's  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  for   the 

Flower  and  Vegetable  garden. 

It  contains  an  entire  chapter  on  EDIBLE  SEEDS, 

ROOT  CROPS  and  GREENS  and  SALADS,  and  last. 

but  most  delicious  of  all.  the  VEGETABLE  FRUITS! 
Burpee'*  Annual  is  considered  the  Leading  Ameri- 
can Seed  catalog.    It  will  be  mailed  to  you  free  upon 

request.    Write  for  your  copy  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO..  Seed  Growers,  PbiUdelpbia 


cease  its  world  propaganda  if  the  Allies 
A\all  agree  to  enter  into  peace  negotia- 
tions with  it. 

President  Wilson  cables  the  Civic  Forum 
in  New  York  that  prospects  for  an 
agreement  upon  a  League  of  Nations 
are  at  present  most  favorable. 

The  armistice  has  been  extended  one 
month,  states  a  Paris  dispatch,  the 
enemy  delegates  accepting  the  clauses 
offered  by  the  Allies  concerning  agri- 
cultural implements,  Russian  prisoners 
of  war,  naval  conditions,  and  the  restitu- 
tion of  material  stolen  by  the  Germans 
from  invaded  countries. 

January  18.— The  Peace  Congress  opens 
in  the  Salle  de  la  Paix  in  Paris.  Pro- 
ceedings are  confined  to  the  selection  of 
Premier  Clemenceau  as  permanent 
chairman,  an  address  of  welcome  by 
President  Poincare,  and  brief  speeches 
by  President  Wilson,  Premier  Lloyd 
George,  and  Baron  Sonnino. 

German  chiefs  of  governmental  depart- 
ments protest  against  acceptance  of 
the  latest  armistice  conditions,  states 
a  Berhn  dispatch,  because  their  ful- 
filment "means  for  Germany  the  or- 
ganized  preparation   of   starvation." 

The  Paris  Matin  declares  that  Marshal 
Foch  wvW  immediately  break  off  the 
armistice  with  Germany  if  its  conditions 
are  not  fulfilled. 

Washington  announces  that  our  forces  in 
France  and  occupied  territory  in  Ger- 
many are  to  be  reduced  to  the  minimum 
strength  "consistent  with  our  national 
obligations." 

January  19. — Only  the  nations  composing 
the  Supreme  Council — Great  Britain, 
France,  United  States,  Italy,  and 
Japan — are  to  take  part  in  all  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Peace  Congress,  states  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Paris; 
the  other  nations  are  to  be  represented 
only  when  questions  in  which  they  are 
especially  interested  are  discust. 
Several  German  and  Russian  Bolsheviki 
involved  in  a  plot,  backed  by  German 
gold,  to  assassinate  President  Wilson, 
Clemenceau,  and  Lloyd  George,  are 
arrested  by  the  Lausanne  police,  says 
a  dispatch  from  Geneva. 

A  report  on  the  penal  responsibility 
of  the  ex-Kaiser  is  published  in  Paris. 
It  quotes  a  letter  from  him  written  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war  in  which  he 
says  "everything  must  be  put  to  fire 
and  blood.  The  throats  of  men  and 
women,  children  and  the  aged,  must  be 
cut  and  not  a  tree  or  a  house  left 
standing." 

January  20. — Delegates  to  the  Peace 
Conference,  says  a  report  from  Paris, 
have  before  them  three  main  proposals 
regarding  Russia:  (1)  The  overthrow 
of  the  Bolsheviki  by  armed  interven- 
tion. (2)  The  strengthening  of  the  anti- 
Bolshevik  elements  in  Russia  by  every 
other  means  than  the  dispatch  of 
troops.  (3)  Withdrawal  of  associated 
Allied  troops,  and  an  attempt  to  reach 
a  working  arrangement  with  the 
Bolsheviki. 

Paris  reports  that  the  Peace  Conference 
will  hold  sessions  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday  of  each 
week.  Granting  the  election  in  Ger- 
many of  a  "stable  and  responsible 
government,"  the  signature  of  the 
peace  treaty  is  hoped  for  in  March. 

The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Inter-Allied 
Peace  Conference  decides  that  "no 
general  opportunity  is  to  be  afforded 
Germany,  for  the  present  at  least,  to 
make  progress  toward  a  resumption  of 
normal  economic  conditions."  In  the 
American  sector,  'says  a  report  from 
Coblenz,  the  American  authorities  have 
started  German  production,  and  limited 
sales  both  in  Germany  and  in  France  are 
permitted. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  British  authority  on 
the  formation  of  a  league  of  nations, 


HOME   GARDENING 
IN   1919 

The  war,  bringing  with  it  unprec' 
edented  food  conditions,  awakened 
many  thousands  o?  Americans  to  the 
importance  of  home  gardening. 

Consider  alone  the  wonderful  activ' 
ities  of  the  United  States  School 
Garden  Army,  in  which  were  en- 
listed during  the  past  year  1,500,000 
boys  and  girls,  representing  4,390 
cities.  Fifty  thousand  teachers  re- 
ceived special  instructions  in  garden- 
ing. This  army  tilled  60,000  acres 
of  unproductive  home  and  vacant 
lots,  converting  this  land  into  food- 
producing  areas.  In  New  York 
City  the  profits  were  Five  Dollars 
for  every  One  Dollar  expended. 

Although  the  war  is  over,  the  neces- 
sity for  producing  the  maximum 
volume  of  food  is  still  pressing. 
America  must  still  feed  herself  and 
in  addition  a  large  portion  of  Euro- 
pean population.  The  substantial 
achievements  already  attained  in 
garden  activities  must  be  continued 
during  1919. 

This  year  it  is  hoped  to  enlist  in  the 
School  Garden  Army  five  million 
boys  and  girls.  The  army  of  adult 
gardeners  of  uncounted  numbers 
must  be  also  maintained  and  in- 
creased. 

Seedsmen  are  now  issuing  their  cat- 
alogs. This  means  that  the  fore- 
handed gardener  should  begin  at 
once  to  make  his  plans  and  order 
the  necessary  supplies.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  seeds  will  be  not  only 
scarce  but  expensive  this  year. 
NA/hile  the  supply  may  be  more 
abundant  than  that  of  last  year,  it 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  re- 
quirements. 

The  importance  of  early  orders  is 
therefore  imperative.  Plantings 
should  be  mapped  now  and  orders 
mailed. 

GARDEN     DEPARTMENT 
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Patrician  of  the  Dressing -Table 

Can  anything  hold  a  more  irresistible  appeal  to  fem^ 
inine  fancy  than  dainty  things  for  personal  use  ? 

IVORY    PY-RA-LIN 

sums  up  the  last  word  in  modern  toiletware.  Its  exquisite 
ivory-like  appearance — the  beauty  of  its  tone  and  color — 
its  chasteness  and  delicacy — commend  it  instantly  to  the 
woman  of  discernment.  Always  acceptable  as  a  gift. 

It  is  especially  pleasing  in  the  popular  Du  Barry  design. 
Look  for  it  at  the  better  shops. 

Booklet  upon  request 

You  can't  mistake  the  genuine.     Each  piece  bears  the 
trade  mark  Ivory  Py-ra-lin. 

The  Arlington  Works,   725  Broadway,  New  York 

Owned  and  Operated  by 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Plants,  Warehouses,  and  Sales  Offices  in  principal  business  centers 

The  Principal  Du  Pont  Products  Are : 


Explosives:  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Sporting.  Chemicals:  Pyroxylin  Solutions,  Ethers,  Bronzing  Liquids,  Coal  Tar  Distillates, 
Commercial  Acids,  Alums,  Lithopone,  etc.  Leather  Substitutes:  Fabrikoid  Upholstery,  Rayntite  Top  Material,  Fairfield  Rubber 
Cloth.  Pyroxylin  Plastics:  Ivory,  Shell  and  Transparent  Pyra-lin,  Py-ra-lin  Specialties,  Challenge  Cleanable  Collars  and 
CufFs.  Paints  and  Varnishes:  For  Industrial  and  Home  Uses.  Pigments  and  Colors  in  Oil:  For  Industrial  Uses.  Stains, 
Fillers,  Lacquers,  and  Enamels:  For  Industrial  and  Home  Uses.    Dyestuffs:  Coal  Tar  DyestufFs.  Dye  Bases,  and  Intermediates 

For  full  information  address:   Advertising  Division,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &■  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
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Man's  Power  is  determined  by  tools  and 
methods. 

Steam,  electricity,  gasoline  and  high  ex- 
plosives all  contribute  to  multiply  his 
strength.  Tasks  that  formerly  required 
months  are  now  completed  in  days. 

In  mining,  in  quarrying,  in  road  con- 
struction, in  excavating,  in  farming  oper- 
ations and  in  many  other  forms  of  labor, 
man's  power  is  vastly  increased  by  the 
aid  of  Atlas  Explosives. 
Engineers  and  others  confronted  with  blast- 
ing problems  are  invited  to  avail  themselves 
of  our  Service  Division's  wide  experience. 
Men  of  long  training  will  freely  aid  you 
in  selecting  the  right  expIosi\e  for  your 
purpose  and  wiU  help  you  to  get  the  most 
efficient  and  most  economical  results. 

Address  our  home  office  or  the  nearest 
of  our  branch  offices. 

Atlas  Powder  Company 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Branch  Offices:  Allemown,  Pa.;  Birmingham.  Ala.; 
Boston;  Chicago;  Des  Moines,  la,;  Houghton,  Mich.; 
Joplin,  Mo.;  Kansas  City;  JCpoxville;  McAlester.  Okla. ; 
Memphis;  Nashville;  New  Orleans;  New  York;  Phila, 
delphia;  Pittsbure.  Kans.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Pottsville, 
Pa.;  St.  Louis;  Wilkes-Barre 


Wing's  IRIS 

Write  for  catalogue  describ- 
ing   our   wonderful    Irises. 
We  have  nearly  Ave  hundred 
varieties, as  largea  collect  ion 
as   there   is  in   the  world. 
They   come   in  an   infinite 
variety  of  colors,  the  most 
delicate  bluesand  lavenders, 
snow    white   and    cream, 
gorgeousyellowg  and  crimsona, 
dusky    browns    and    maroons, 
velvety  violets  and  deep  blue.s, 
copper, bronzeandroseiii  beauti- 
ful   combinations    and    graceful 
forms.  All  are  easily  grown,  hardy 
and  inexpeu.sive. 

The  Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  1419,  Mechanicsburg,  0. 

(The  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices) 


BEE- KEEPING 

Its  pleasures  and  profits.  The  opportunity 
for  beekeeping  is  greater  than  ever  before. 
Let  us  tell  you  about  it.     Address  GlcanincS 

in  Bee  Culture.  Medina.  Ohio.   (Now  in  its 

46th  year,  founded  by  A.  I.  Kuot,  who  is  stiU] 
one  of  its  editors.  J 


Trees — Roses — Vines 

in  small  or  large  lots  at  halt  agents 
prices.    Catalog  and  Green's  Fruit 
Book— FREE.    Green's  Nursery  Co. 
117    Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OSES 

•/Newcastle 

FOR  hardy,  vieorous,  free-bloominK 
rose-plants  get  Roses  of  New  Castle. 
Grown  on  their  own  roots  in  fertile  soil. 
Wc  are  expert  rose  growers  with  a  life- 
time of  experience  back  of  us.   Every 
desirable  rose  in  cultivation  included 
In  our  highly  select  list— an  immense 
stock  at  right  prices.  Our  rose  book  for 
1919,  "Roses  of  New  Cnstle, "  is  a  complete 
book  on  rose  culture.  Contains  information 
and  advice  that  wUl  help  you.   Elaborately 
printed  in  colors.      Send   today  for   your 
copy— a  postal  will  do.   Address 
HELLER  BEOS.  CO. ,Box246, Hew  Castle.Ind. 


FRENCH 


<<l-i¥-fcn%T  jniww  ASPARAGUS  BEANS"  bear 
GIGANTIC  pod?  30  INCHES  long. 
Produce  abundantly  anywhere. 
Surpassingly  delicious.    Rare  flavor. 

Entirely  stringless.     Pkt.  (about  300  seeds)  $1.00  postpaid. 

Free  Bulletin  if  you  mention  Literary  Digest. 

J.  A.  &  B.  LINCOLN,  Growers  and  Importers 

39  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,   Illinois 


lARGAIMS  IN  SEEDS 


Bi 
Hundreds  of  special  offers  in  surplus  stock 
of  .seeds  and  plants  at  bargain  prices.  Don  t 
buy  until  you  have  seen  our  beautiful  illiistrated 
catalog,  mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Depl.  44  Dos  Maine3,  Iowa 


is  the  title  of  our  1919  catalogue  —  tlie  moat  beautiful  and  comolete  horticultural 
publication  of  the  year — really  a  book  of  184  pages,  8  colored  plates  and  over  1000 
photo-engravings,  showing  actual  results  without  exaggeration.  It  is  a  mine  ot 
information  of  everything  in  Gardening,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  and  embodies 
the  result  of  over  seventy-two  years  of  practical  experience.  To  give  this  catalogue 
the  largest  possible  distribution  we  make  the  following  unusual  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 
Counts  As  Cash 

To  every  One  who  will  state  where  tbis  advertisement  was  seen  and  who  encloses  10  cents 
we  will  mail  the  catalogue 

And  Also  Send  Free  Of  Charge 
Our  Famous  "HENDERSON"  COLLECTION  OF  SEEDS 

rontainins  one  pack  each  of  Ponderosa  Tomato,  Big  Boston  Lettuce.  White  Tipped  Scarlet 
Radish,  Henderson's  Invincible  Asters,  Henderson's  Brillianl  Mixture  Poppies  and  Giant 
Waved  Spencer  Sweet  Peas,  in  a  coupon  envelope,  which  when  emptied  and  returned 
will  be  accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash  payment  on  any  order  amountins  to  $1.00  and  upward. 
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announces  that  Germany,  Austria, 
Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  can  not  be  ad- 
mitted at  the  present  time. 
January  21. — Canada,  Australia,  and^the 
other  self-governing  Dominions  of  Great 
Britain,  reports  Paris,  have  begiin  an 
effort  for  individual  representation  in 
the  projected  league  of  nations,  claim- 
ing the  right  to  enter  the  league  with 
the  same  status  as  other  nations. 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

January  1.5. — Copenhagen  reports  that  the 
government  of  Brunswick  has  issued  a 
proclamation  proposing  the  formation 
of  a  Central  North  German  Federal 
Republic. 

Cabling  on  January  14,  the  Associatfed 
Press  correspondent  declares  that  Ber- 
lin's long  week  of  Bolshevism  is  finally 
ended.  It  is  believed  that  the  losses 
on  each  side  will  exceed  200  dead  and 
1,000  wounded. 

Paris  is  officially  informed  that  Princess 
C^harlotte  Adelgende  has  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Luxemburg  in  place  of 
Grand  Duchess  Marie  Adelaide,  who 
has  abdicated. 

January  16. — Dr.  Karl  Liebknecht  has 
been  captured,  cables  the  Berlin  cor- 
respondent of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  an  Exchange  Telegraph  message, 
Via  Copenhagen,  reports  the  murder  of 
his  associate,  Rosa  Luexemburg.  All 
street  gatherings  have  been  prohibited 
and  300  per  ons  have  been  arrested  for 
carrying  weapons  without  a  permit. 

The  Spartacides  at  Bremen  have  com- 
pelled the  surrender  of  the  Senat( 
states  another  message,  and  the  press 
have  been  placed  under  a  "preventive 
censorship."  A  vigorous  agitation  is 
being  carried  on  throughout  north- 
western Germany,  but  attempts  to 
seize  power  at  Delmenhorst  and  Wil- 
helmshaven  failed. 

All  is  quiet  in  Berlin,  says  a  German  of- 
ficial wireless  dated  January  15,  picked 
up  in  London,  and  it  is  announced 
that  the  Government  is  determined  to 
prevent  by  every  means  at  its  disposal 
a  repetition  of  "similar  abominations." 

One  hundred  and  fifty  guns  of  .77  caliber 
and  $500,000  worth  of  leather  are  found 
by  American  officers  in  one  day,  states 
a  message  from  Coblenz.  Under  the 
armistice  terms  the  guns  and  leather 
pass  to  the  Americans  as  abandoned 
material. 

January  17. — Associated  Press  cables  re- 
port Dr.  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxem- 
burg killed  in  Berlin  and  note  appre- 
hensions of  a  general  strike  and  up- 
risings to  avenge  their  deaths.  The 
German  Bolsheviki  appear  to  be  in  full 
contol  in  Bremen,  Cuxha^en,  and 
Brunswick. 
In  taking  the  oath  of  office  Grand  Duchess 
Charlotte  expresses  a  desire  "to  work 
mth  the  people  of  Luxemburg  in 
strengthening  the  ties  of  friendship 
which  must  exist  between  this  country 
and  the  Entente  Powers,  with  which 
our  economic  life  is  bound  up." 

Paderewski  has  reached  an  agreement 
with  General  Pilsudski  and  succeeded 
in  partly  forming  a  new  Polish  cabinet, 
according  to  a  message  from  Warsaw. 

Polish  forces  have  entered  Bohrmuch 
and  are  now  approaching  Hohen- 
zoUern,  state  advices  from  Rotterdam. 

January  18. — Hamburg  reports  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Bolshevik"  Republic  of 
Cuxhaven  after  an  existence  of  five 
days.  A  dispatch  from  Essen  says 
workmen  there  are  opposing  Spartacide 
efforts  to  compel  strikes. 

The  German  Go^•ernment  is  reported  or- 
ganizing two  armies  to  counteract  an 
invasion  by  the  Poles,  who  are  already 
threatening  Brandenburg,  says  a  mes- 
sage from  Berlin. 

Warsaw  reports  the  Polish  ministry 
formed  by  Paderewski  apparently  meet- 
ing the  approval  of  all  parties  except 
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the  Radical  Socialists,  who  are  threaten- 
ing a  general  strike. 

Spartacide  rioters  are  causing  disorders 
in  various  parts  of  Germany,  another 
Berlin  dispatch  states,  and  five  leaders 
identified  with  the  rebellion  in  Spandau 
are  shot  dead  while  attempting  to  escape. 
January  19. — Copenhagen  advices  to  the 
Exchange  Telegraph  Company  report 
riots  taking  place  in  Germany,  where 
the  people  are  voting  for  members  of 
the  National  Assembly. 

Amsterdam  reports  that  in  a  letter  dated 
January  16,  Marshal  Foch  told  the  Ger- 
man armistice  delegation  that  he  would 
partly  lift  restrictions  on  Germany. 

January  20. — Gratz,  Austria,  reports  that 
plenipotentiaries  of  German  Austria, 
Carinthia,  and  Jugo-Slavia  have  de- 
cided that,  in  order  to  prevent  resump- 
tion of  hostilities,  an  American  in- 
vestigation commission  should  conduct 
inquiries  concerning  the  borders  of  the 
states  concerned. 
Incomplete  German  election  returns  in- 
dicate that  the  distribution  of  seats  in 
the  National  Assembly  will  give  the 
Majority  Socialists  184,  Majority  and 
Independent  Socialists  and  German 
Democrats  combined  266;  other  par- 
ties 154.  The  Independent  Socialists 
will  probably  get  four  out  of  the  four- 
teen seats  from  Greater  Berlin,  to  five 
for  the  Majority  Socialists,  two  for  the 
Democrats,  and  one  each  for  the  three 
parties  of  the  Right. 

January  21. — Germany,  under  the  draft 
of  the  proposed  new  Constitution,  is 
divided  into  eight  federated  republics: 
The  republics  of  Berlin,  of  Prussia,  of 
Silesia,  of  Brandenburg,  of  Lower 
Saxony,  of  Westphalia,  of  Hesse,  and 
of  the  Rhinelands.  It  is  provided  that 
the  President  of  the  empire  is  to  be 
elected  by  the  entire  German  people  for 
a  term  of  seven  years..  The  Chancellor, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  will 
be  responsible  to  the  Chamber. 

RUSSIAN    AFFAIRS 

January  15. — Withdrawal  of  the  American 
force  in  Russia  is  only  a  question  of  a 
short  time,^  cables  the  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who 
adds  that  all  the  news  from  Russia 
and  Poland  is  of  an  alarming  nature. 

Hunger  riots  took  place  in  Petrograd 
January  11  and  12,  according  to  ad- 
\'ices  received  at  Stockholm.  Ten 
thousand  people  parading  the  streets 
shouting  for  bread  were  fired  upon  by 
Bolshevik  troops. 

Riga  is  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
R,ussian  Red  army,  states  a  Mitau 
dispatch  to  a'  Berlin  newspaper.  The 
city  is  burning  in  several  places  and 
the  Russians  and  Letts  are  plundering 
and  murdering. 

A  violent  peasant  rising  in  the  interior 
of  Russia  against  heavy  Bolshevik 
taxes  and  the  tyrannical  dictatorship 
of  the  "committees  for  fighting  pov- 
erty" is  reported  in  a  Petrograd 
dispatch,  via  Stockholm. 

January  16.— The  outbreak  of  anti-Bol- 
shevik revolts  in  Petrograd  is  con- 
firmed in  dispatches  from  Zurich. 
To  protect  the  country  from  the  Bol- 
sheviki,  states  a  Warsaw  telegram  to 
London,  the  Polish  government  has 
provisionally  taken  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  Lithuania. 

January  17. — Omsk  reports  that  the 
French  General  Jules  Janin,  who  has 
been  (ommander  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
army,  will  have  supreme  dir(>ction  of  the 
Allied  forces  in  Russia.  The  Russian 
Government  is  negotiating  with  the 
jPowers  for  recognition  and  participation 
in  the  Peace  (Conference. 
A  counter-revolution  has  broken  out  in 
Petrograd,  state  reports  from  Reval  to 
Helsingfors,  and  the  Bolsheviki  liave 
started  a  hurried  retreat  from  Esthonia. 

January      18.— The      Bolsheviki      occupy 


"—because, 
the  foundation  is  right!" 


A  tractor  must  have  a  proper  foundation — a  unit  frame 
that  possesses  adequate  strength,  rigidity  and  endurance. 

And  the  frame  must  furnish  a  mounting  for  the  mech- 
anism of  such  stability  that  under  no  circumstances  will 
the  shocks  and  strains,  the  wrenches  and  jolts  be  able  to 
disturb  the  operation  of  the  motor,  transmission  and  gearing 
by  wrenching  shafts  out  of  alignment  and  throwing  gears 
out  of  mesh,  thus  causing  loss  of  power,  excessive  wear  and 
unnecessary  upkeep  expense. 

In  the  Parrett,  the  foundation  is  right.  The  frame  is 
built  of  7 -inch  steel  channels,  cross  braced  and  hot  riveted, 
so  that  all  its  members  comprise  practically  one  piece — a 
unit  frame. 

It  is  a  lasting  foundation  of  solid  steel  that  assures  con- 
stantly reliable  operation  of  the  tractor. 

Parrett  construction  has  proved  itself  in  the  most  trying 
usage  under  all  sorts  of  actual  farming  conditions  and 
public  demonstrations. 

The  Parrett  is  a  "one-man  "tractor. 
It  does  the  work  of  eight  to  ten  horses, 
pulls  three  plows  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, will  operate  a  20  to  24-inch 
separator,  burns  kerosene  and  is  so 
simple  and  easy  of  operation  that  a 
boy  can  do  a  big  day's  work  with  it. 


What    you    can   do 

with  a  Parrett 

during 

February 

Corn  Shelling 
Feed  Grinding 
Wood  Sawing 
Ice  Harvesting 
Manure  Spreading 
Stalk  Breaking 
Baling 

Corn-Shredding 
Hauling 
Dragging  Corn 

Shocks 
Stone  Crushing 


Be  sure  to  investigate  the  Parrett. 
We'll  gladly  furnish  detailed  infor- 
mation. 

PARRETT  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

417  Fisher  BIdg.  Chicago,  111. 
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PARRETT  QUALITY  SPEAKS   FOR   ITSELF 
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Too  Many 
Elderly  People 

suffering  from  constipation  and  its  compli- 
cations, have  come  to  regard  it  as  something 
beyond  remedy,  a  necessary  evil,  that  can't 
be  cured  and  so  must  be  endured  with  as 
much  patience  and  philosophj'  as  Life  has 
taught  them  to  adopt  and  practice. 

The  Nujol  Laboratories  have  had  prepared 
an  authoi-itative  booklet.  As  the  Shadows 
Lengthen,"  especially  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  constipation  in  advancing  years, 
how  caused,  its  danger,  and  how  it  can  be 
safely  overcome.  It  represents  the  opinions 
of  medical  authorities  the  world  over.  It  is 
presented  in  a  plain,  interesting,  construct- 
ive way,  and  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


Nuj  ol 


REG.  V.Sr^PAT.  OFF. 


Nujol    Laboratories 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  (NEW  JERSEY) 
50  Broadway,  New  York 


For  Constipation 


Nujol  Laboratories,  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey) 
Roimi  I.i8-F,5i)  BriiadwMy,  New  York 
Please  send  inc  free  booklet,  "As  t'lc  Shadows  Lengthen' 


"  Regular  L 
Clockn'crkf 


fejolj 


f  liuiol 1 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority 
piaiti  t-j  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


qvnckly     becon>e3 


Nerve  Control  and 
How  To  Gain  It 

Just  Published 

This  most  interesting  and  lielpful  book,  by 
H.  Addington  Bruce,  covers  the  whole  subject 
of  nervous  troubles,  their  causes,  care  and  cure. 
In  a  sympathetic  and  convincing  manner  the 
author  points  the  way  to  the  correction  of  all  the 
common  nervous  faults.  The  information  in  the 
book  is  based  on  absolute  authority.  There  are 
fifty-eight  chapters,  some  of  their  titles  being: 

Signs  of  Nerve  Strain ;  Worry  and  Its  Cure ;  Exercise  for 
Nerve  Control ;  Brain  Fag ;  Insomnia ;  Nervous  Dyspepsia  ; 
Habits  that  Hurt ;  Self-Analysis,  etc. 

Handsome  doth  hindina 
Price  $1.00  net:  by  mail.  $1.1.1 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Home-Builders!  Get  Ready 

An  early  start 
this  vear  neces- 
sary. "  KEITH'S 
will  help  you 
make  your  Hou.se 
a  Home.  This 
specialized  month- 
ly magazine  gives 
vou  cannot  afford  to  miss. 

BIG   $2   Offer 

For  $2  (personal  checks  add   loc)  we  will  enter  g  mos."  sub. 
to  Keith's  Magazine,  $2.30  a  year,  and  mail 

Any  One  of  Keith's  Plan  Books 
100  Bungalow  Designs  I         100  Brick  &  .Stucco 

100  Cottage  Designs  100    cstg.     S4000    to    $6500 

100  Artistic  Homes  I        so  Garages   S150    to   S2000 

KEITH'S,    234   ABBAY  BUILDING,    MINNEAPOLIS,   MINN. 


Waxed  Typewriter  Ribbons 


latest  ideas  and  plans 
KEITH'S 


Are  supuMoi 

out.       You    Si. 


1  ior  and  distiiu-tive;  wear  longtif.  will  not  fill  the  type  or  tiry 
save  by  buying  direct.  Price.  3  for  $1.50  or  12  for  $5,  pre- 
paid. Guaranteed  to  please  or  money  back.  Send  5-Jc  stamps  or  cnin 
for  sample  ribbon  and  inteiestinp  booklet— "Better  Typewriter  Re- 
sults."    State  name  and  model  number  of  your  typewriter.     Address 


Department  92, 


THE  RIBBON  WORKS,  Galveston,  Texas 


What  15'  A  You  ^r  Nation's  Capitol 

— : — rr — I  The  little  matter  o(  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  the  ■  Pathfinder  13 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center   of  civilization;    history   is   being 
made  at  this  world  capital.     The   Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  inr 
partial  and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during   these   strenuous,    epoch-making   days. 


ing,  wholesome,  1  be  Pathfinder  i 5  yours.  H  yuu  uoiilfi  api 

to  show  that  you  mit^ht  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  th -.    , 

tion  X  3  weeks,  The  15c  does  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  eUd  te  liivest  ia  new  friends, 


The  little  matter  o(  15c  in  stamps  ( 
weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's 
lenterfor  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  tellsthe 
truth  and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  26th  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill  without 
emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what 
is  troing  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  your 
means.    If  ^'ou  want  a  paper  in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertain- 


i.ite  a  paper  which  puts  everything  clearly, _fairly,  briefly— here  it  i^.  Scn(i^l5c 
send'tiie  Pathfinder  on  proba-    ^"         —     -•    —      -  -  -         -  -      - 


The  Pathfinder,  Box  56 ,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mitau,  capital  of  Courland,  according 
to  a  German  wireless  received  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  Germans  were  obliged 
to  leave  numerous  guns  behind.  Par- 
ades of  starving  workmen  in  Petrograd 
are  supprest  by  troops  from  China  and 
Korea,  who  were  welcomed  by  the 
Bolsheviki  as  pioneers  of  the  Oriental 
Internationale. 

Victoria,  B.  C,  reports  the  arrival  of 
Katherine  Breshskovskaya,  "Grand- 
mother of  the  Russian  Revolution," 
who  is  on  her  way  to  Washington. 
.January  19. — Archangel  reports  Siberian 
troops  marcliing  northwestward  from 
Perm  through  the  frozen  Mundra 
territory  and  says  that  they  have  al- 
ready captured  Lapina. 

Kief  is  in  the  hands  of  Bolshevik  forces, 
who  have  overturned  the  Ukrainian 
Government,  states  a  Prague  dispatch. 
.January  20. — Bolshevik  troops,  reports 
Warsaw,  have  slackened  their  advance 
at  the  Polish  frontier.  A  Swiss  pro- 
fessor, recently  returned  from  Russia 
after  passing  the  Bolshevik  lines, 
states  that  the  Bolsheviki  seem  to  be 
well  supplied  with  troops,  munitions, 
and  artillery. 

Russian  prisoners  in  Germany,  said  to 
number  1,, 500,000,  are  to  be  supplied 
with  food,  medicines,  and  clothing,  re- 
ports Paris,  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  agreement  for  Allied  control  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  reports  Vladi- 
vostok, gives  the  Americans  control 
of  the  line  from  Porgranichana  to 
Omsk,  a  distance  of  .''.,000  miles.  .John 
F.  Stevens,  head  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Commission  to  Russia,  is  to  be 
the  chief  administrator  of  the  railwaj^ 
with  the  Russian  General  Horvath  as 
eodirector,  and  Americans  are  to 
guard  the  line.  Cars  and  engines  are 
to  be  supplied  from  the  United  States. 

Foreign  Minister  Tchitchernin  of  the 
Bolshevik  Government  proposes,  in  a 
note  whose  receipt  is  reported  from 
Washington,  that  the  United  States 
fix  a  date  and  place  for  a  conference 
to  discuss  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Russia. 

Esthonian  troops,  reports  London,  have 
taken  the  town  of  Narva  on  the  Reval- 
Petrograd  Railway  line,  together  with 
a  large  number  of  Bolshevik  i^risoners 
and  a  quantity  of  booty. 

FOREIGN 

January  15. — Portuguese  revolutionary 
forces  at  Santarem,  northeast  of  Lisbon, 
having  refused  to  surrender,  govern- 
ment troops  surrounded  and  bombarded 
the  town,  says  a  wireless  from  Lisbon  to 
London. 

Fighting  at  Villa  Real,  in  Traz-os~Montes, 
is  reported  in  advices  from  Portugal 
to  Madrid.  After  being  bombarded 
for  eight  hours,  the  revolutionists  raised 
the  white  flag. 

Lima,  Peru,  reports  a  dozen  strikers 
arrested  and  the  authorities  in  com- 
plete control  of  the  city. 

All  business  between  Lima  and  Callao 
has  been  suspended,  state  advices  to 
the  State  Department  at  Washington, 
owing  to  the  dynamiting  of  a  portion 
of  the  Central  Railway  during  strike 
disturbances. 

Five  provinces  have  asked  for  troops, 
states  a  Buenos  Aires  dispatch,  and 
there  is  activity  at  every  army  post. 
Martial  law  may  become  effective 
throughout  the  country  if  the  Senate 
passes  a  bill  to  that  effect,  which  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  yesterday. 

Montevideo  reports  the  arrival  of  one 
British  and  four  United  States  cruisers 
under  Admiral  Caperton.  The  vessels 
will  probably  proceed  to  Buenos  Aires. 
January  16. — Dublin  reports  that  the 
Sinn-Feiners  have  fixt  January  21  for 
the  assembly  of  an  Irish  Republic 
parliament. 

Occupation  of  Montenegro  by  Servian 
troops  has  resulted  in  the  revolt  by  the 


IMontenegrins,  according  to  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Montenegrin 
Legation  at  Washington. 

Canada's  Scarlet  Riders,  the  Royal 
Northwest  Mounted  Police,  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  on  the  battle- 
fields of  France,  are  to  be  reorganized 
on  a  prewar  basis,  according  to  an 
official  announcement  at  Regina,  Sask. 

Labor  leaders  agree  to  call  off  all  strikes 
now  in  force  in  Argentina,  except  the 
one  which  has  virtually  paralyzed 
shipping  in  the  harbor,  states  a  dis- 
patch from  Buenos  Aires. 

A  handbill  signed  "Mexican  Bolsheviki," 
urging  the  death  of  President  Car- 
ranza,  Villa,  Felix  Diaz,  and  all  other 
political  leaders  and  rich  men  in  Mexico, 
has  been  distributed  at  El  Paso,  Tex., 
states  an  Associated  Press  dispatch. 

Cost  of  living  in  Mexico  has  doubled 
since  1910,  according  to  an  official 
report  published  in  Mexico  City. 

Munich  reports  Bavarian  newspaper  men 
voting  unanimously  to  form  a  recog- 
nized trade-union. 

January  17. ^London  announces  that  a 
regular  aerial  passenger  service  with 
Paris  in  connection  with  the  Peace  Con- 
ference will  be  inaugurated  January  20. 

An  official  Jugo-Slav  report  issued  in 
Washington  emphatically  denies  any 
disturbances  in  Montenegro. 

It  is  reported  in  Dublin  that  the  British 
Government  is  about  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation tightening  the  laws  against 
the  Sinn-Feiners. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  published 
a  decree  suspending  constitutional  guar- 
anties in  the  province  of  Barcelona, 
states  a  Madrid  wireless  to  London. 
•  Athens  reports  that  the  Greek  Army  will 
begin  demobilization  late  this  month, 
when  90,000  men  will  be  released, 
leaving  from  190,000  to  200,000  men 
with  the  colors. 

The  French  steamer  Chaouia  struck  a 
mine  in  the  straits  of  Messina,  states  a 
Rome  dispatch,  and  460  of  the  690  pas- 
sengers and  crew  on  board  were  lost. 

January  18.  —  Demands  of  trade-unions 
in  Great  Britain  are  causing  alarm, 
states  a  London  cable,  and  large  •em- 
ployers and  conservative  labor  leaders 
are  warning  workers  to  go  slowly. 

January  19. — Lloyd's  Register  reports  more 
than  6,000,000  tons  were  under  con- 
struction in  the  world's  ship-building 
yards  on  Sej)tember  30  last. 

January  20. — The  number  of  totally  blind- 
ed victims  of  the  war  among  all  the 
Allied  forces  is  placed  at  7,000  by 
a  French  authority.  Twenty-five  or 
thirty  per  cent,  will  probably  have  to 
be  added  to  this  figure  from  among 
the  patients  now  undergoing  treatment. 

January  21. — Twenty-five  members  of  the 
Sinn-Fein  Society  elected  to  the  British 
Hoiise  of  Commons  assemble  in  Dublin 
and  proclaim  the  Irish  Republic.  Dele- 
gates to  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris 
are  chosen  "to  present  the  claims  of 
Ireland  for  self-determination." 
Madrid  reports  the  monarchist  move- 
ment in  Portugal  successful  in  the 
north,  centering  in  a  new  Government 
formed  at  Oporto.  Former  King  Manu- 
el, now  in  London,  expresses  his  willing- 
ness to  resume  the  crown  if  urged. 

DOMESTIC 

January  15. — Iowa,  Colorado,  Oregon, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Utah  ratify  the 
Prohibition  C^onstitutional  Amendment, 
making  a  total  of  twelve  ratifications 
in  two  days. 

William  H.  Hirst,  attorney  for  the  New 
York  State  Brewers'  Association,  an- 
nounces that  the  liquor  men  will  not 
abate  their  opposition  to  the  final  rush 
oftho"drys." 

Washington  dispa  ches  state  that  James 
R.  Mann,  of  Illinois,  will  not  bo  elected 
Speaker    of    the    next    House    by    the 
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There's  an  intimate,  helpful  relationship,  a  good  ' 
fellowship  where  the  GEM  Razor  is  concerned — for 
more  than  twenty-five  years  the  "Pal"  of  men  in  all 
walks  of  life — valued  by  those  who,  by  actual  ex- 
perience, know  the  real  meaning  of  efficient  service, 
the  boys  in  Khaki  and  Blue — millions  of  GEMS  in 
use  today. 

Gem  Blades  take  the  beard  off 
in  a  jiffy  —  so  softl}^  you  never 
miss  it  —  50  smoothly,  well  it's 
too  good  to  be  true  —  but,  try  it! 

$100  REM 
**'  ■       -   Outfit 


77i€  separate  parts  as  in- 
cluded in  outfit  are  shotim 
in  illustration  both  inside 
avd  (yvlaide  of  ranf. 


1 


Complete 

Includes  frame,  shaving  and 
stropping  handles,  and  seven 
Gem  Blades  in  handsome 
case  as  illustrated,  or  in  Khaki 
case  for  travelling. 
Add  50c  to  above  price  for  Canada 

Gem  Cutlery  Company,  Inc. ,  New  York 

Canadian  Branch.  591  Si.  Catherine  St.,  W.,  Montreal 
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Ask  Again 
jfor^mur  Favorite 

During  the  "war  we  stopped  making 
several  hundred  varieties  of  Huylers 
candies.  Sugar  had  to  be  conserved. 
But  now  we  are  back  to  a  before- 
the'war  basis.  Our  stores  and  agents 
once  more  have  generous  stocks  of 
all  varieties. 


^^^^  NEW  YORK 

67  Stores*^  Agencies 
almost  every%vhere 

In  Canada-many  agencies ;  Cacton/  and  store  in  Toronto 


;v/< 


P^*:.^  iCj/' 


.-.V. 
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This  Mai  Can  Help  Yon; 
To  Earn  a  Fine  Income^ 


TIE  has  taught  hundreds  of  others  how  to 
^^  make  big  money— thousands  of  dollars  a 
year— in  a  pleasant  and  dignified  profession. 
Why  not  learn  to 

Be  an  Expert  Court  Reporter 

and  join  this  band  of  successful  men  and 
women.  Yo7t  can  do  it.  All  you  need  is  appli- 
cation. Robert  F.  Rose,  America's  leading 
shorthand  exponent^  will  supply  the  rest.  His 
system  is  the  practical  result  of  a  lifetime  of 
the  most  varied  experience  in  reporting.  He 
knows  his  subject  and  will  make  you  an  exprrt,  qualified  to  fill  the 
highest-salaried  positions.  Write  to-day  for  the  free  booklet 
^'tiow  to  Become  a  Mafttcr  of  Shorthand."  Quick  results.  Mod- 
erate charges.    Easy  payments. 


Fl.VK  &  "AfiiVAT.LS  COMPANY. 


Dept.  250, 


^ew  York 


9foOTAClEqfMILK 


Dr.nking  Your  Way  To  Health 

You  know  in  a  general  way  that  milk  is  good  for  you. 
3ut  if  you  knew  what  a  precious  Ufe-giving  fiuid  it  really 
s — if  you  knew  the  almost  miraculous  results  it  pro- 

C— ■ ^  duces  for  those  who  drink  it   inUlli- 
'**"    )   gently,   you   would    be  truly  amazed. 
For  anemia,  indigestion,  constipation, 
any  difficulties  of    the  stoma<:h.  liver, 
kidneys,  heart  or  bladder,  Bright's  dis- 
ease, rheumatism  and  many  other  ills 
lor  which  phybiciaris  have  no  rehable 
remedy,  the  right  use  of  milk  almost  in- 
variably oi'crcomes   the  trouble.      For 
instance,  feet  and  hands  that  are  usually 
colli  ami  clammy,  become  warm  and  life- 
like a  few  days  after  beginning  this  mar- 
velousself- treatment.  IJenarrMacfadden, 
the  famous  physical  culturist,   in  collab- 
oration with  Dr.  Sanford  Porter,  the  milk 
diet  specialist,    has    written    a    book   of 
priceless  value  entitled:  "7'hc  Milk  Diet. 
How  To  Use  It." 

You  May  Have  It  Free 

It  will  be  a  revelation  to  you.  Send 
U3  a  three  months'  subscription  for 
PHYSICAL  CULTURE  M  AG AZINEatthe 
regular  price  of  50c  and  we  wit!  mail  ynu 
the  book  at  once.  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 
MAGAZINE  should  bf>  part  of  your  read- 
ing every  month.  Its  inspirational  articles 
on  Health.  Hygiene  and  Success-Building 
will  be  of  great  value  to  you  in  many  ways. 
To  more  broadly  circulate  thisunjquemag- 
azine,  we  will  send  it  to  you  for  :i  months 
for60cand  Include  Mr,  Macfaddt-n's  above 
mentioned  book  free.     Writf  TODAY. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  PUBLISHING  CO. 
119  West  40th  St.,  Suite  500A,  New  York  City 


Vegetable  Growing  for  Amateurs 

By  H.  H.  Thomas.     A  profusely  illustrated  new  volume 
which  deals  in  a  simple  and  practical  manner  with  the  culti- 
vation of   all  commonly   grown   vegetables.      75c  net;  by 
mail.  83c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


I  Supply  Any  Book  in  Print— Write  Me 

What  Clarkson   is   Doing 
for  the  Book  Buyer 

In  several  hundred  thousand  Li- 
braries, in  the  homes,  of  people  in 
•■very  walk  of  life — from  the  day 
laborer  to  the  college  professor  and 
liigh  government  official;  from  the 
persons  who  buy  a  few  books  of 
popular  fiction  to  the  persons  who 
pride  themselves  on  having  the  com- 
plete works  of  all  standard  authors 
in  DeLuxe  Sets  artistically  print- 
ed and  bound— almost  every  book 
was  bought  from  me.  WHY?  Because  I 
have  no  agents  and  sell  you  just  the  book 
you  want— all  new— many  at  a  saving  of  from  50  to  90  per 
cent.  You  examine  the  huokd  in  your  own  home  for  five  days  be- 
fore paying  for  them.  If  not  satisfied,  return  them  at  my  ex- 
pense—and owe  me  nothing. 

SAMPLE   PRICES: 
P6. 00- J  1.79. 
Quotations. 


New      Americanized    Encyclo- 

?edia,  Ifi  vols.,    3-4  Leather, 
'ub.  price,  $76.00.  Myjwice, 

$16.75. 
Seeing  Europe,  10  vols.    Pub. 

price. $12.50.  My  price, $3. 95. 
Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclo- 
pedia,   12  vols,     3-4  Leather. 

Pub. price, $120.00.  My  price, 

$39.60. 
Library  <rf    Wit   and    Humor. 

$1.60— 65c. 
Fighting    the   Traffic  in  Young 

Girls.    $1.50— 75c. 
My   Four   Years    in    Germany, 

Gerard.    Was  $2.00— 69c. 


Famous  Pictures. 

Encyclopedia    of 
$2.5U-$1.25. 

What    All     Married     People 
Should  Know.     $3.00— 90c. 

Famous  Orators— Beat  Speech- 
es.   $2.50-$1.25. 

Shakespeare.    24  vols.       24mo. 
Limp  Leather.    $3  25. 

When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself, 
—  Woodrow  Wilson.    60c. 

Jiu-jitsu    or    Art   of   Self-De- 
fense.    S1.25-69C. 

Memory:   How  to  Develop.  98c. 

Woodrow  Wilson.  $1.60-75c. 

Here  are  De  Luxe  Sets,  Morocco  bound,  complete  works,  many  of 

them    at    less    than    25   cents    on  the  dollar.     Hugo,  Kipling,  Foe, 

Kliot,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Stevenson,  and  scores  of"  others. 

Get  My  Big  New  Catalogue 

My  new  catalogue,  sent  free  for  the  asking,  tells  you  how  to  save 
50  to  90  per  cent  on  thousands  of  books.  It  is  a  cour.^e  in 
literature,  giving  nation:iIitifr  s.  date  of  birth  and  death  I'f  authors, 
author's  life  and  standing  m  liU'rature,  etc.  Hundreds  of  sets  and 
thousands  of  single  volijin.--^  listed.  I  sell  more  books  direct  to 
the  booklover-the  intiivniual  reader— the  rich  man  who  insists 
upon  his  dollar's  worth— the  man  who  watches  his  pennies-— and 
sell  them  for  less  money  than  any  other  man  in  America.  Evei  y 
book  is  new,  fresh,  and  guaranteed  to  please  you— you  to  be  the 
judge.  I  do  not  quibble— would  rather  have  a  book  or  set  of  books 
retur.ied  at  my  expense  than  to  have  a  dissatisfied  customer. 

DAVID   B.  CLARKSON,  The  Book  Broker 
203  Clarkson  Building  Chicago,  Illinois 


Republicans  because  he  accepted  gifts 
of  a  horse  and  a  steak  from  Swift  &  Co. 
Conferees  on  the  War  Revenue  Bill 
adopt  the  Senate  amendment  placing 
a  10  per  cent,  net  profits  tax  on  the 
product  of  child  labor  entering  into 
interstate  commerce.  This  is  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Child  Labor 
Act  recently  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  injunction  suits  to  restrain  the 
Postmaster-General  from  merging  the 
submarine  cables  of  the  Commercial 
Company  with  the  leased  cables  of  the 
Western  Union  are  dismissed  by  Judge 
Learned  Hand  in  the  Federal  District 
Court  in  New  York. 

Pennsylvania's  death-rate  for  1918 — 
21.6  as  compared  with  14.8  for  1917 — 
was  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the 
State  Health  Department,  reports  a 
dispatch  from  Harrisburg. 

A  self-styled  Council  of  Soldiers'  and 
Workmen's  delegates  is  organizing  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  says  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch.  Two  bills  to  put  down 
Bolshevism  in  the  State  are  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature. 

Federal  ownership,  operation,  or  regula- 
tion of  public  and  semipublic  utilities 
is  recommended  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  reconstruction  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  pub- 
lished in  Washington. 

Both  sides  in  the  strike  of  the  40,000 
clothing  workers  of  New  York  accept 
an  offer  of  mediation  by  the  War  Labor 
Policies  Board. 

Twelve  persons  are  killed  and  fifty  in- 
jured by  the  explosion  of  a  tank  of 
molasses  on  the  Boston  water-front. 

The  National  Woman's  party  sends  a 
cable  to  President  Wilson  asking  him 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Federal 
woman-suffrage  amendment. 

January  16. — Missouri,  Wyoming,,  and 
Nebraska  pledge  the  United  States  to 
prohibition,  bringing  the  total  number 
of  ratifying  States  to  thirty-eight,  two 
more  than  the  necessary  three-fourths. 
Prohibition  advocates  predict  that 
several  of  the  remaining  ten  States  will 
approve  the  amendment. 

Forty-six  defendants  in  the  I.  W.  W. 
conspiracy  case  are  found  guilty  by  a 
jury  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  at  Sacramento,  California. 

In  conference  with  Secretary  Baker  and 
General  March,  Chief  of  Staff,  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
practically  reaches  an  agreement  to 
postpone  the  reorganization  of  the 
Army  until  the  next  session  of  Coilgress. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  announces  the  inau- 
guration of  a  national  thrift  campaign 
to  assist  the  sale  of  the  new  S2,000,- 
000,000  issue  of  War  Savings  Stamps. 

Albany  reports  measures  prepared  to 
enforce  prohibition  in  New  York  State 
after  the  Federal  amendment  becomes 
operative  in  January,  1920. 

By  a  vote  of  50  to  21  the  United  States 
Senate  adopts  a  resolution  dismissing 
the  charge  of  disloyalty  brought  against 
Senator  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin. 

Service  insignia  for  members  of  welfare 
agencies  on  duty  with  the  organized 
forces  of  the  Army  overseas  is  provided 
by  an  order  issued  by  the  War 
Department. 

January  17. — A  labor  conference  in  Chicago 
fixes  July  4  as  the  date  for  a  general 
strike  if  Thomas  J.  Mooney  is  not  freed 
sooner,  and  plans  to  raise  $1,000,000. 

Recommendations  that  the  AUies  con- 
sider themselves  already  constituted  as  a 
League  of  Nations  and  that  this  league 
institute  a  criminal  court  for  the  trial 
of  great  offenders  against  international 
law  are  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of 

■  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association. 

Evidence  of  "tips"  given  to  Germans  by 
IVIaj.  J.  J.  Dickinson,  a  Washington 
newspaper  man,  is  presented  to  the 
Overman  Committee. 
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Sentences  ranging  from  one  to  ten  years' 
imprisonment  are  imposed  on  forty- 
three  of  the  forty-six  I.  W.  W.'s  con- 
victed at  Sacramento. 

An  expert  accountant  tells  the  Senate 
Agricultural  Committee  in  Washington 
that  the  books  of  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift 
&  Co.,  Wilson  &  Co.,  and  the  Cudahy 
Company  show  that  their  aggregate 
profits  were  $95,639,000  in  1917  as 
compared  with  $18,715,000  in  1912. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  United 
Managers'  Protective  Association  per- 
fect plans  for  an  aggressive  nation-wide 
fight  against  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
Federal  theatrical  admission  tax  from 
10  to  20  per  cent. 

Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  ratify  the 
prohibition  amendment,  making  a  total 
"dry"  vote  for  forty  States. 

The'  New  York  Federation  of  Labor 
starts  a  movement  to  save  from  out- 
lawry the  manufacture  and  consumption 
of  beer  and  light  wines,  despite  ratifi- 
cation of  the  prohibition  amendment. 

Leading  distilling  interests  hold  a  con- 
ference in  New  York  City  and  decide  to 
pool  their  interests  and  assist  in  a 
battle  for  upsetting  the  nation-wide 
ratification  of  prohibition  by  attacking 
the  constitutionality  of  the  procedure. 
January  18. — Several  Senators  oppose  the 
passage  of  the  bill  appropriating  $100,- 
000,000  for  European  famine  relief. 
They  aUege  that  Congress  lacks  au- 
thority ta  appropriate  money  raised 
from  the  people  by  taxation  for 
European  charity. 

An  increase  of  $1  per  day  in  the  wages  of 
all  government  employees  is  urged  by 
the  Central  Federated  Union. 

From  60,000  to  70,000  German  helmets, 
abandoned  by  the  withdrawing  army, 
states  a  dispatch  from  Coblenz,  are 
being  shipped  here  to  be  distributed 
as  prizes  in  connection  with  the  next 
Liberty  Loan  campaign. 

William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, tells  members  of  the  Repubhcan 
Club  in  New  York  that  he  has  informed 
Secretary  Lansing  that  a  speedy  lifting 
of  the  cable  censorship  is  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  American  business. 

Secretary  Daniels  announces  that  every 
power  of  the  Navy  Department  will  be 
used  to  force  the  acceptance  by  com- 
panies with  which  it  has  contracts  of 
awards  made  by  the  War  Labor  Board. 
January  19. — Another  wage  increase  for 
railroad  employees  of  nearly  $100,000,- 
000  is  recommended  in  a  report  of 
the  Railway  Wage  Board,  Washington 
understands. 

Secretary  Glass  states  that  the  last  big 
war-loan  drive  will  be  for  the  Victory 
Liberty  Loan,  which  will  probably  be 
floated  in  the  last  three  weeks  of  April. 
The  amount  mav  be  $5,000,000,000, 
but  not  more  than  $6,000,000,000. 

Observers  of  the  recent  labor  conference 
in  Chicago  state  that  any  approval  in 
the  labor  movement  for  Bolshevism  is 
confined  to  the  territory  about  New- 
York  City  and  that  lying  between 
Butte,  Montana,  and  Seattle. 

The  Zionist  Organization  of  America 
begins  its  campaign  to  raise  its  share 
of  $3,000,000  for  the  Palestine  Res- 
toration Fund.  The  Jewish  Labor 
Congress  places  its  members  on  record 
as  not  desiring  the  establisliment  of  a 
Jewish  Government  in  Palestine. 

January  20.— The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  declaring  its  supremacy 
to  the  Director-General  of  Railroads, 
overrules"  rates  fixt  l)y  him  on  lumber 
and  other  forest  products  from  Western 
points  to  the  East. 

January  21. — The  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  the  Second  New  York 
District  begins  action  in  the  courts  to 
prevent  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company  from  putting  into  operation 
its  new  rates  under  the  order  of  the 
Postmaster-General. 


Simple    in    Construction 
Unfailing    in    Performance 


Atwater 

Kent 

SCIENTIFIC  IGNITION 


Type  CC  Magneto  Replacement  Out- 
fit. Specially  adapted  to  Maxwell, 
Overland    and   other   4-cylinder    cars 

ATWATER    KENT    Scientific    Ignition 
^  is  manufactured  in   an   environment 
calculated  to  encourage  ideal  production. 

Every  mechanical  operation  is  produced  by  automatic 
equipment  of  special  design.  Two  similar  parts  will 
not  vary  a  fraction  of  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  any 
essential  dimension. 

Every  worker  is  imbued  with  a  spirit-of-quality  ideal. 

Every  executive  appreciates  his  specialized  responsibility 
in  the  production  of  a  perfected  ignition  system. 

Your  Atwater  Kent  System  has  the  unqualified 
guarantee  of  excellence  of  manufacture  and  perfection 
of  performance. 

Atwater  Kent  MpaWoRKS 

y^/u7ac/e//?/i/ay 

SEE     YOUR      DEALER      OR     WRITE     TO     4939     STENTON     AVENUE 


Latin-English  ::  English-Latin 


CASSELI.'S  NEW  LATIN  DICTIONAKY  or  classical  Latin.  Contains 
also  Roman  calendar  and  glossary  of  English  geographical  names  with 
classical  or  later  Latin  equivalents.  928  pp..  cloth.  Prepaid,  $1.68. 
Thumb-notch  index,  50c  extra.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, N.Y. 


10 
Day 
Free 
Trial 


10,000  Miles 

\Guaranteedand 
I  No  Punctures 


After  ten  years  test  by  thou- 

pands  of  car  U80rn,  BrictBon 

PneumaticTireBhavoflolved 

pneuniatio  tire  problom. 

EaHj  riilinK.absolutelyproot 

aKainst     puncturoH,    blow- 

outa.nits.rim  cut.skiiidinR. 

oil.  KBflotino.      In    short  troubl* 

proof.  Written  10.000  ntilo  ifuar- 

antco.  Somo  go  1&  to  20,000.      . 

TRY  'EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Make  us  prove  It.     Don't  pay  If 

not    sBtisfiod.      Write    to-diiy  f<ir 

details  of  most  liheral.  convincing 

'Frco    Trial"    plan    ever   olTcrfil. 

Sent  with  Illustrated. doscrlptiv*  book 

The  Brictson  Mtg.  Co.  Dcpt.    M-2\) 

1016  W,  O.  W.  Hldg.,   Omaha,  Nebr. 


^^SHORTHAND 

•  J   IN   ONE  MONTH 


Wonderful,  New,  Easy,  Scientific  System. 
Boyd  Syllabic.  100  to  160  words  a  minute  in  30  days  Kuaranteed.  No 
"shading,"  no  "wordnigns. "  Dictation  first  week.  Typewriting 
Free.    Send  today  for  Catalog  and  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

Chicago  Home  Study  Schools,  S2S  Reaper  Block,  Chicago,  III. 


by  William  H.    Walling,  A.  M..  M.  D.  | 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome  | 

way,  in  one  volume  :  E 

Knowledge  a  Youni;  Man  Should  Have.  E 

Knowlediie  a  Young  Husband  Should  Hare,  E 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have.  E 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Imparl  lo  His  S«o.  E 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have.  E 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have.  E 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have,  e 

in  one  volume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have.  E 

lllu.slraled        Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  impart  to  Her  Danghler,  E 

00  postpaid    Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have.  E 


$2 

Wiite  for  "Other  I'coitlc' s  O|union.l 


,.1  l.Tlilc  of  1.  iitrnts.    r 


I  PURITAN  PUB.  CO..  783  PERRY  BUILDING.  PHILA.,  PA. 
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I    B.*£k  (rtu  rrpnMnl  BulAen  CoAdlltant 

>    '-t-»prv<rr  nt  iftrimrrritnif^.  P''"'    - 


And  Now  What? 

Long  headed  business 
men  have  been  preparing 
for  months  for  what's  hap- 
pening today.  And  they're 
now  looking  3  to  6  months 
ahead.  Are  you?  Babson's 
Reports  will  help  you  shape 
your  business  course  intel- 
ligen  tly — prof  i  tably . 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on  ru- 
mors or  luck.  Recognize  that  all  action 
is  followed  by  equal  reaction.  Work  with 
a  definite  policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.  Write  Dept.  G-25of 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Organizatioo  of  Its  Character  in  the  World 


There's 
something 
about  it 
you'll  like" 


Ami 

Herbert 


On  Sale 
Everywhere 


XoiCdiDti  v^ 

Sitvokiri6.  Mixture 


Sample  upon  request 
Falk  Tobacco  Co,  1790 Broadway.  NewYork, 


^©Minnesota  Farm  Mortgages 


$31)0  to  SIO.OOO — each  thoroly,  peraonally  investigated 
hy  experts  with  12  years  experience  in  appraising  Minne- 
sota farms.  Classed  amonf?  most  desirable  investments. 
Write  for  tree  subscription  to  "Farm  Mortfi-a^re  Journal." 

TRAUB  &  MANTZ  MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 
261   McKnight  Building  Minneapolis 


The  Best  Way  to  Invest 

The  Ideal  Investment  must  assure  the 
investor: 

Safety 

Good  Income 

Marketability 

Stability  of  Price 

Freedom  from  Income  Taxes 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

Yielding  4M%  to  5^% 

combine  all  of  these  qualities  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  form  of 
investment  known.  The  most  essen- 
tial of  these  qualities  is  SAFETY. 
An  investment  which  is  unsafe  does 
not  merit  your  consideration. 

Wrile  for  Booklet  T-2 
"Bonds  Thai  Always  Pay" 

KAUFFMAN-SMITH-EMERT 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY 
SECURITY  BLDG.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


GERMANY'S  FOREIGN  TRADE  AS  THE 

SOURCE  OF  HER  MILITARY 

POWER 

THE  late  David  Lubin,  who  had  been 
made  a  delegate  from  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  in  Rome,  of  which  he  was  the 
founder,  and  whose  death  occurred  in 
Rome  on  New-year's  day,  wrote  in  Rome 
in  December,  as  his  last  article,  a  thesis 
setting  forth  how  Germany's  great  military 
power  had  been  built  up  during  forty-odd 
years  through  the  money  derived  from 
trade  with  foreign  nations  and  chiefly  with 
those  with  whom  she  went  to  war.  In  this 
article,  which  the  New  York  Sun  has 
published,  he  declared  that  almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  surrender  of  the  French 
Army  at  Sedan  in  1870,  Germany  "per- 
ceived a  golden  opportunity  in  the  field  of 
foreign  commerce  and  seized  on  it." 
Inventions  were  taken  in  hand,  adapted, 
and  adopted  until  she  made  herself  ready 
for  "  an  aggressive,  militant  adventure  in  the 
foreign  markets  of  the  world."  She  made 
foreign  trade  her  means  for  acquiring  the 
vast  sums  needed  for  building  up  her 
miUtary  estabUshment,  making  it  "power- 
ful enough  to  force  the  world  into  sub- 
jection to  her  autocracy."  Mr.  Lubin  be- 
lieved it  was  the  duty  of  this  country  to 
see  that  Germany  was  never  able  to  do 
that  thing  again.  He  said  in  the  course  of 
his  article: 

"WiU  a  league  of  nations  under  a  treaty 
prevent  it?  It  certainly  can  not.  A 
confederation  of  all  the  democracies  under 
a  constitution  ratified  by  the  votes  of  the 
people  would  be  surer.  But  even  that 
would  not  prevent  the  Germans  from 
recovering  their  former  economic  and 
military  strength  so  long  as  they  can  glide 
back  again  into  their  old  grooves  in  the 
foreign  trade. 

"We  are  under  the  impression  that  we 
are  living  in  the  twentieth  century,  but, 
from  the  industrial  point  of  view,  this  is 
only  true  of  a  small  portion  of  the  world. 
By  far  the  greater  part  is  stiU  scratching 
the  earth  with  a  pointed  stick,  still  culti- 
vating with  the  spade,  sowing  seed  by 
hand,  reaping  by  sickle,  thi-eshing  the 
grain  by  the  flail,  treading  under  bare 
feet  the  grapes  intended  for  wine,  stiU 
making  shoes  and  clothes  by  hand,  still 
considering  the  sewing-machine  as  a  new- 
fangled innovation.  And  it  is  in  just  such 
parts  that  the  German  export  trade  had  its 
sweeping  success.  And  no  wonder,  for 
hand  labor,  however  cheap,  is  no  match 
for  the  modern  machine. 

"From  time  to  time  the  American  and 
the  British  commercial  travelers  appear 
on  the  scene,  exhibit  their  samples,  and  in 
the  usual  businesshke  way  eaU  for  orders. 
The  German  trader  on  the  ground  is  not 
disconcerted  a  bit,  for  he  knows  by  ex- 
perience that  these  travelers  will  receive 
no  orders.  The  German  is  master  of  the 
situation.  He  knows  now  to  curry  favor, 
how  to  knuckle  down,  how  to  cave  in.  In 
fact,  he  is  protean  and  eel-like  in  his 
suavity,  master  of  the  art  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  a  customer.  And  for  all  these 
reasons  the  German  merchant  is  able  to 
build  up  the  said  markets  and,  substan- 
tially, hold  them  aU  to  himself. 

"Now,  as  for  the  field,  it  is  surprizingly 
great  in  extent  and  almost  unlimited  in  its 
possible  volume  of  trade.  In  the  words 
of  the  miner,  the  pay  dirt  is  rich  and  there 
is  lots  and  lots  of  it  in  sight,  all  ready  for 
the  pick,  the  drill,  and  the  amalgam  pan. 
Take  the  Mediterranean  basin  alone; 
draw  a  line  from  Gibraltar  to  Syria,  and 


the  countries  north,  south,  and  east  of 
that  hue  embrace  a  population  several 
times  that  of  the  United  States.  And  the 
Mediterranean  basin  is  but  one  of  these 
possible  zones  for  foreign  trade.  Similar 
zones  could  be  formed  in  the  Baltic  region 
for  northern  Europe,  in  Russia,  in  Siberia, 
in  Central  America,  in  the  northern  part  of 
South  America,  and  in  the  southern  part 
of  South  America,  etc.  There  is  no  reason 
that  I  know  of  why  the  shoes,  the  clothes, 
the  household  utensils,  the  thousand  and 
one  articles  of  current  domestic  use  turned 
out  by  modern  machinery  should  not  in  the 
regions  indicated  take  the  place  of  hand- 
made products.  There  is  no  reason  that  I 
know  of  why  American  capital,  American 
genius,  and  American  expert  direction 
should  not  take  a  hand  in  bringing  this 
about. 

"Some  initial  steps  in  this  direction 
have  already  been  taken  in  Italy.  It 
is  proposed  that  Italy  serve  as  the  base  of 
supply  for  the  Mediterranean  zone,  as  the 
manufacturing  center  where  the  goods  are 
to  be  produced  and  whence  they  are  to  be 
distributed  wholesale  within  the  zone. 
Indeed,  not  only  Italy  could  serve  as  a 
base  of  supplies,  but  there  would  also  be 
room  for  Saloniki,  for  Greece,  to  serve 
as  the  eastern  base,  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  there  would  hkewise  be  room 
for  Palestine,  the  coming  Jewish  state,  to 
serve  as  the  southern  base  within  this  zone. 
I  think  it  wiU  be  freely  admitted  that  the 
passing  away  of  the  rule  of  the  Turk  now 
affords  ample  opportunity  for  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  development  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin  on  modem  hues;  in 
short,  it  ^yiU.  permit  the  transplanting  of 
Yankee  vim,  of  Yankee  effectiveness,  into 
old-fashioned  regions. 

"In  countries  such  as  those  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin,  where  we  now  have 
but  an  insignificant  volume  of  foreign  trade, 
the  proposed  plan  would  be  sure  to  create  a 
steady  demand  for  our  money,  our  carriage, 
our  raw  material,  our  'findings,'  our  semi- 
manufactured articles,  our  machinery,  etc. 
AU  this  taken  in  the  aggregate  would 
be  sure  to  yield  a  much  larger  net  return 
than  is  possible  in  foreign  trade  under 
the  present  sample-trunk  system. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  this  proposal  is 
timely,  relevant,  and  necessary,  for  to 
permit  this  foreign  trade  to  drift  once  more 
into  its  accustomed  channels  would  be  to 
permit  Germany  once  more  fuU  swing 
in  handling  the  financial,  commercial,  and 
industrial  destinies  of  vast  and  populous 
regions  of  the  earth;  it  would  be  to  permit 
once  more  the  growth  of  a  military  octopus 
strong  enough  and  ravenous  enough 
ultimately  to  clutch  aU  within  its  deadly 
embrace. 

"About  a  year  ago  the  Duke  di  Cesaro 
took  up  with  me  the  subject  of  replacing 
German  capital  in  Italy  by  American 
capital.  'German  capital,'  he  said,  'meant 
German  influence  and  German  sway,  not 
merely  economic  sway,  but  poUtical  sway 
also,  so  what  benefit  could  there  be  from 
this  war  for  Italy  if  she  were  again  to  be 
dominated  by  German  capital?'  The 
matter  was  taken  up  with  a  number  of 
leading  ItaHans,  among  them  some  members 
of  the  Italian  Ministry.  Since  then  an 
important  step  toward  reahzation  has  been 
taken.  On  October  16  a  meeting  was 
called  in  Rome  by  the  Itahan  Minister  of 
Commerce,  Signer  CiuffeUi,  at  his  Ministry, 
at  which  leading  Itahans  were  present. 
The  plan  under  consideration  was  ap- 
proved and  it  was  decided  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  have  Italy  become  a 
base  for  the  industrial  and  commercial 
development  on  modern  lines  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin,  and  to  ask  the  aid  of 
the  American  people  toward  bringing  this 
about.  A  committee  was  then  appointed 
to  bake  this  matter  in  hand,  and  is  now  at 
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X  ERHAPS  you  have  never  slept  in 
or  seen  a  proper  bed. 

A  great  many  people  do  not  yet 
know  what  a  bed  should  be — or 

why. 

The  old  wooden  bed  persists — 
warped,  unsanitary  and  creaking 
with  age. 

The  average  metal  bed  is  hardly 
less  noisy. 

*     *     * 

It  may  be  news  to  you  that  there 
is  anything  better  to  be  had  than 
theaveragebedoftheaveragestore. 

This  better  bed  is  the  Simmons 
Bed  with  Slumber  King  Spring. 

The  Simmons  Metal  Bed  starts 
with  theprinciple  that  a  bed  ismade 
to  sleep  in.    It  is  noiseless. 

Even  a  slight  noise  keeps  the 
nerves  on  edge,  though  it  may  not 
wake  the  sleeper.  The  body  can- 
not relax  into  sleep — sound  sleep 
— unless  the  nerves  are  relaxed 

The  Simmons  Bed  will  not 
creak  or  rattle. 

When  you  push  or  pull  it  by 
one  post,  the  whole  bed  moves  as 
a  unit.    You  will  not  feel  it  shake 


\! 


V 


Why  are  some  beds 
better  than  others 


Xhe  power  of  a  principle  is  the 
most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world. 
The  manufacturer  who  starts  with  a 
principle  can  accomplish  anything. 
He  can  even  produce  a  bed  that  in- 
vites sleep  instead  of  repelling  it. 


in  your  hand — not  a  sign  of  un- 
steadiness. 

It  is  strong — correctly  made. 
It  will  not  pull  to  pieces  or  wear 
loose. 

And  in  the  Slumber  King  Spring, 
thought  has  been  taken  for  the 
relaxeds^body.  Its  spring  action 
fits  to  the  contours — the  spring  is 
elastic  so  it  will  give;  but  taut  so 
it  will  support  the  body. 


biMMONS  Company  started  in 
business  forty-two  years  ago,  with 
a  small  plant  and  a  fixed  principle. 

Today  it  has  eight  producing 
factories,  millions  of  beds  in  use — 
and  a  nation-wide  goodwill  that 
is  not  matched  anywhere. 

It  is  the  leader  in  Twin  Beds — 
a  separate  bed  for  each  sleeper, 
welcomed  everywhere  by  nice 
people,  and  a  great  aid  toward 
sound  sleep  and  glowing  health. 

You  will  not  pay  any  more  for  a 
Simmons  Bed  than  for  any  bed  of 
good  average  quality. 

It  costs  no  more  to  work  to  a 
principle  than  to  go  at  the  job 
blindfolded. 


Simmons  styles  are  better. 
There  are  more  of  them.  A  busi- 
ness that  covers  a  Continent  can- 
not be  local  or  provincial. 

The  soundest  merchant  in  every 
section  is  sure  to  have  Simmons 
Beds  and  Slumber  King  Springs. 


-Tor  every  American,  sleep  is  the 
most  important  personal  issue  of 
the  time. 

No  one  can  remain  healthy  and 
efficient  without  enough  sleep — 
sound  sleep. 

Eighty  million  American  men 
and  women  are  working  mightily 
with  hand  and  brain. 

Twenty  million  American  chi}^ 
dren  are  growing  up. 

They  all  need  sleep — plenty  of 
it — deep,  sound,  restful. 

Where    are    they    to    get    it — 

In  a  creaky,  rattling  bed — on  a 
spring  that  knocks,  sags  and 
humps  .-^ 

Or  on  a  noiseless  Simmons 
Metal  Bed  and  Slumber  King 
Spring! 


SIMMONS  COMPANY,  kenosha,  Wisconsin 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA  NEWARK,   NEW  JERSEY 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 


^BulltJbrSleep 
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^  DIAMONDS  ^i^ 


FROM  JASON  WEILER  &  SONS, 

of  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
leading  diamond  Importers 
For  over  42  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler  & 
Sons  of  Boston  has  been  one  of  theJeadiiigdiamond 
importing  concerns  in  America  selling  to  jewelers. 
However,  a  large  business  is  done  direct  by  mail 
with  customers  at  importing  prices!  Here  are 
several  diamond  offers — direct  to  you  by  mail 
— which  clearly  demonstrate  our  position  to  name 
prices  on  diamonds  that  should  surely  interest  any 
present  or  prospective  diamond  purchaser: 


f^'"'" 


1  carat,  $95.00 

This  genuine  one  carat  dia- 
mond is  of  fine  brilliancy  and 
perfectly  cut.  Mounted  in 
Tiffany  style.  14k.  solid  gold 
setting.  Money  refunded  un- 
less entirely  satisfied.  CQCt 
Our  price  direct  to  you   •P*'*' 


White  Solid  Gold 

Diamond  Ring  S  150.00 

This  ladies*  ring  i^  made. if  wliii.- 
S"lid  ^'old.  which  duplicates  the 
hcauty  of  platiuuui.  It  is  richly 
carvrd  and  pierced  in  tlie  new 
lace-work  effect.  Set  witli  per- 
fectly cvit.  hlue  white  fliaiii.ind 
of  exceptional  hrill-  CI  CO 
iancy.    Our  price «?•**'" 


Men's  Diamond  Ring 

$330.00 

Perfectly  cut  bine  wbite  dia- 
mond mounted  in  I4k.  solid 
gold,  new  style  octagitii  get- 
ting. Money  refunded  if  not 
•ntirely  satisfied  with  tliis  ex- 
ceptional value. 

If  desired,  rings  will  be  sent 
to  your  bank  or  any  Express 

Co.  with  privilege  of  examina- 
tion. Our  diamond  guarantee 
for  full  value  for  all  tiineyoes 
with  every  purchase. 

WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  THIS  «" 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG  ON 
HOW  TO  BUY 
DIAMONDS 


A  few  weights  and  prices  \ 

of  other  dianioii 

a  rings-^ 

'4  carat     .     • 

$  19.00 

' a  carat     .     . 

32.00 

Jj  carat     .     . 

43.00 

1  li  carats      . 

139.00 

2  carats     .     . 

189.00 

Money    refu 

nded  if 

not  entirely  satisfied  | 

This  book  is  beavitifiillv  illus- 
trated. TeUs  Ik'W  to  judge, 
Mlect  and  buy  diamonds. 
Tells  how  they  mine,  cut 
and  market  diamon'ls.  Tliis 
book  sliows  weights,  si^es 
and  prices  (JlO  to  IIO.OOOJ  . 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to 
you  FREE  on  receipt  of 
yoarna,me  and  address. 

Write  lor  liS-page  4Sd  Annual 

Catalog  and  New  Spring  Supplement 

of  Jewelry,  Watches,  Silver,  etc. 

Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

347    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since  1876 
Foreign  Agencies:  Amsterdam  and  Paris 


quality  and  skill. 


vhy  SMITH'S  is  not  like  other 


Another  reason  ■ 
candy  is  because  it  is  shipped  the  very  day  it  is 
made,  fresh  and  new  in  air-tight,  doubly-boxed, 
break-proof  containers,  insured  to  destination. 

One  trial  means  even  greater  satisfaction  than 
imagination  anticipated — you  will  never  deign 
again  to  give  a  candy  that  is  only  second-best  to 
SMITH'S.  ,       ,     r^ 

A  wonderful  valentine,  too.  for  the  boy  who  is 
still  in  camp.  In  the  army  and  navy  siicli  quality 
is  rare.  The  happiness  of  the  young  brave  who 
recei   es  the  "best"  knows  no  bounds. 

$1.50  the  pound,  delivered  anywhere  in  the 
U.S.A.;  $2  any  other  reachable  world  point.  Put 
up  in  any  number  of  pounds  you  wish.  Or  send 
$7.5  and  we  will  deliver  a  box  of  Smith's  to  the 
BE,STONK  IN  THE  WORLD  every  week  fora 
year:  $38  every  second  week  for  a  year,  or  every 
week  for  six  months.  Address  changed  wlienever 
yon  wish.     Send  cash,  P.  O.  order,  or  stamps. 

We  now  also  offer  "Smith's  Dreams  Supreme"  at  $5  the 
Tound  delivered:  the  most  talked  of  innova- 
tion in  the  candy  world. 

Orders  for  delivery  on  Valentine  Day 
are  being  booked  now.    Would  it  not  be 
wise  to  send  your.s  early— tiow  before 
you  turn  the  page? 

J.  GEORGE  SMITH 

E^tahlinh.Mi  18  Years 
St. Paul  or  Minneapolis, Minn  , U.S. A. 


FOR  VALENTINE  or  for 
EVERY   DAY   DELIGHT 

Nothing  can  compare  with 

^SMITH'S CHOCOLATE  DREAMS 

^ — world -famed     and     world -favored. 

Nothing  will  please  "her"  more.  She  will  re- 
member YOU  as  having  given  herthe  very  BEST. 
SMITH'S  are  aristocratic,  yes,  autocratic.  Every 
ndividual  piece  is  a  work  of  art,  the  zenith  of 


work  effecting  an  organization  for  this 
purpose.  This  activity  is  ah'eady  attract- 
ing attention  in  England,  where  I  have 
been  informed  'the  British  Government 
are  much  interested  in  the  scheme.' 

"And  now  let  us  consider  the  matter 
from  the  American  view-point.  All  will 
admit  that  the  war  and  its  outcome  has 
opened  tip  new  fields  and  new  vistas  for  our 
foreign  trade.  What  are  these  vistas? 
That  depends  upon  the  view-point.  Under 
present  conditions  our  scale  of  possi- 
ble achievement  in  foreign  trade  may 
range  from  1  to  10,  and  we  may  have 
attained,  say,  to  7.  Under  the  proposed 
plan  the  scale  of  possible  achievement 
may  range  from  1  to  100,  when  the  prospect 
would  open  up  of  reaching  as  high  as  25 
or  50,  so  that  wdthin  fifty  years  from  now 
bur  foreign  trade  mav  loom  up  as  high  as 
some  $50,000,000,000  a  year. 

"There  need  be  no  vast  sums  to  begin 
with,  for  growth  would  be  gradual.  The 
plan  could  be  set  going  by  an  experiment 
on  a  small  scale,  beginning  operations 
within  a  limited  section  of  a  given  base, 
when  developments  would  pave  the  way  for 
enlargements  as  time  went  on.  The  field 
couUl  thus  l)e  enlarged  from  time  to  time, 
until,  in  the  end,  our  foreign  trade  would 
attain  a  volume  and  character  in  con- 
sonance with  the  ideal  standard  of  the 
American  people." 

SOME    TEN    BILLIONS    DUE  US  FROM 
THE   OUTSIDE  WORLD 

With  another  Liberty  Loan  scheduled 
for  next  spring,  and  with  an  income  tax 
this  year  about  three  times  what  the 
income  tax  was  last  year,  there  is  com- 
fort for  tlie  average  American  in  knowing 
that  the  world  beyond  our  borders  owes 
us  about  .1i;i0,0(X),060,000.  There  are  out- 
standing approximately  $2,200,000,000  of 
foreign  loans  that  were  floated  in  this 
country,  exclusive  of  loa^s  extended 
to  the  Allies  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Including  the  latter,  which 
amounts  at  present  to  $7,800,000,000,  other 
nations  ah-eady  owe  us  .$10,000,000,000. 
According  to  a  compilation  made  for  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Comi>any,  the  foreign 
loans  made  before  this  country  entered 
the  war,  which  may  be  designated  as 
private  foreign  loans,  included  $1,640,- 
000,000  advanced  to  governments,  $213,- 
300,000  State  and  municipal  loans 
(mostly  Canadian),  .$206,000,000  loans 
to  foreign  railroads  (mostly  Mexican), 
and  the  balance,  about  $100,000,000, 
))ublic  utility  and  industrial  loans.  Great 
Britain  was  the  largest  borrower  before  we 
entered  the  conflict.  Some  of  her  loans 
floated  on  this  market  have  since  been 
paid  ofl',  but  on  November  15  last,  her 
indebtedness  to  American  bondholders 
exceeded  $733,000,000.  France  came  next, 
owing  a  total  of  .$535, .500,000.  and  Canada 
next,  with  $462,600,000.  The  following 
table  gives  a  summary,  by  covxntries,  of 
foreign  government,  state,  and  municipal, 
and  corporate  loans  placed  in  the  United 
States,  outstanding  on  November  15 
(000  omitted): 


Counlnj 

Govt. 

Sta'e  and 

Cana  'a  &  New- 

Municiml 

foundland  .... 

.$180,000 

siKi.oeo 

Mexico 

.■)00 

Cuba       

10,000 
1^,911 

Panama 

Santo  Domingo.. 

12,8f>S 

•Argentina 

32,720 

Bolivia 

4, .126 

Brazil 

5,500 

Chile 

394 

Peru 

1,000 

Great  Britain .  . . 

7.33,42.3 

France  

449,500 

8B,000 

Germany 

2,000 

Russia 

8.5.000 

Norwav 

,i,000 

Switzerland 

■     5,000 

Denmark 

170 

China 

12,500 

Japan 

102,552 

5,250 

Australia 

Total 

$1,639,.500 

$213,381 

Corporate 

.$166,603 
128,087 


15,000 


1.250 


Total 

$462,663 

128,.587 

10,000 

2,911 

12.868 

47,720 

4,526 

5, .500 

394 

1,000 

733,423 

535,500 

2,000 

85,000 

5,000 

5;<)00 

170 

12,500 

107.802 

1,2.50 


$310,041     $2,163,826 


Pay 

Shipping 
Charges 


A  M  A  Z I  IMG 

SUIT  OFFER! 

THIS  $27.50  suit  only  $17.50. 

•»•  CUT  TO  YOUR  INDIVIDUAL 
MEASURE— tailored  with  all  the  skill 
and  style  that  only  the  best  custom  tailors  can 
give.  Finished  with  highest  grade  trimmings 
and  linings  — the  kind  that  wear  and  give 
satisfaction.  A  special  proposition  to  in- 
troduce to  the  readers  of  this  magazine  the 
wonderful  values  offered  by  our  system 
of  tailoring.  Nothing  else  like  it  — no 
value  to  equal  it. 

Save  $10  On  Every 

C{>«S4.  We  have  no  agents,  no  dealers,  no 
|3UH  traveling  salesmeff.  Our  catalog  is  oar 
only  representative;  Our  plan  saves  f  10 
or  more  on  every  suit  and  giveayou  real  individuality 
in  your  dress.  A  wonderful  selection  of  fancy  wool 
worsteds,  cassimeres  and  all-wool  BLUE  SERGES. 
AT  UNHEAUD-OF  LOW  PRICES. 

Send  Only  $322 

and  your  measurements,  with  cloth  selection 

made  from  our  catalog.  We  will  make  the  suit  to 
your  measurements  and  you  pay  balance  on  arrival— 
w£  paying  all  transportation  charges.  So  confident 
we  are  that  we  can  please  you  that  all  we  ask  is 
that  you  make  a  trial  of  our  system;  that  you  learn 
how  easy  it  is  to  take  your  own  measure  and  save 
money  on  every  suit.  We  take  all  the  risk,  you 
none,  for  this  is  our  guarantee:  Complete  satisl^ction 
or  all  money  refunded. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Our  big,  new  Spring  and  Summer  book  is  ready 

for  you  — contains  — samples  latest  woolens  — also 
lowest  prices  on  men's  hats,  shoes  and  furnishings. 
It  is  your  guide  to  correct  and  economical  clothes 
buyin?.  Write  mentioning  this  publication  80  we 
can  identity  this  special  offer. 

Bernard-Hewitt  &  Company 

424-434  S.  Green  St.,  Desk  H-82  Chicaso.Dl. 


Flor*     d^ 


MELBA/^ 

The  Cigar  Supreme  [ 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE  \ 

X.  Lewis  Cigar  Mfg.  Co.,  Newark.  N.  J.,  Maker-:  \^ 
.  Largest  Independent  Cigar  Factory  in  the  Wnrl 


Power  of  Expressioiv 

Here  is  a  supremely  helpful  new  book  on  English  expres- 
sion by  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D..  the  noted  au- 
thority. It  explains  all  the  factors  that  make  for  the 
most  expressive  speech  and  writing. 

EXPRESSIVE    ENGLISH 

This  book  treats  all  phases  of  English,  givinc;  explana- 
tions and  disclosing  secrets  that  will  put  the  full  power 
of  the  language  at  your  command.  Hundreds  of  difficult 
problems  of  rhetoric  and  grammar  are  solved,  and  you 
will  learn  how  to  express  exactly  what  you  have  in  mind 
with  the  greatest  beauty  and  effect.  This  book  is  inval- 
uable to  every  user  of  the  English  language. 
Clolh  hound.  474  pages:  price  $1.60  net;  by  mail  $1.72 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


'What   is    the 


"F.    H.    B.,"    Ehnhurst,    lU. 
meaning  of  the  word  lointain?" 

Lointain  is  a  French  word,  pronoimced  lwan"tan' 
—both  a's  as  in  at,  and  means  "  remote;  far  distant." 

"S.  C.  S.,"  Toucheb,  Wash. — "  Kmdly  inform 
me  whether  providing  is  used  correctly  in  tills 
sentence,  '  Then  Gomez  sent  out  note  by  orderly 
stating  Boyd  might  pass  tliroiigh  the  town, 
providing  he  stopt  for  a  conference.'  " 

The  evident  intention  here  is  to  use  a  word 
that  means  "on  condition  that"  and  is  provided, 
a  conjunction,  and  not  providing,  a  present  par- 
ticiple. See  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard 
Dictionary,  page  1995,  col.  1. 

"O.  R.  T.,"  Galva,  111. — "Please  give  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  Montessori." 

Montessori  is  pronounced  mon"tes"so"ri' — 
o  as  in  not,  e  as  in  they,  o  as  in  no,  i  as  in  police. 

"M.  W.,"  Meridian,  Miss. — "Before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Great  War,  which  countries  formed 
the  Triple  Entente  and  which  the  Triple  Alliance?" 

The  Triple  Alliance  included  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  Triple  Entente 
included  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia. 

"W.  P.  G.,"  Jacksonville,  Fla.— "Should 
slough  he  pronounced  like  plow,  or  as  slew  or 
slew.     Please  decide." 

Slough  (verb),  is  pronoimced  sluf,  w  as  m  but; 
slough  (noun),  meaning  "a  ditch,  bog,  etc.,"  is 
pronounced  slou,  ou  in  out.  Slough  (noun), 
meaning  "a  depression  in  a  prairie,"  is  pro- 
nounced slu,  u  as  in  burn;  slough  (noim),  mean- 
ing "dead  tissue  separated  and  thrown  off  from 
the  living  parts,"  is  pronoxmced  like  the  verb — 
sluf,  w  as  in  but. 


Arrow 

FORM   -  FIT 

COLLARS 

Are  cut  to  fit  the  neck  and  shoulders 
perfectly.  They  sit  and  fit  remark- 
ably well  and  comfortably.  25c  each. 

Cluett,  Peahody  ^  Co.,  Inc..  Makers  Troy,  New  York 


Travel  and  Resort  Directorg 


EUROPEAN  TRAVEL— 


permitted  now  for  iirgent 
reasons  only — will  become 
general  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  depending 
on  passport  restrictions, 
steamship  accommoda- 
tions, conditions  abroad. 
On  these  and  other  travel 
subjects  consult 

The  American  Express 
Travel  Department 

Ask  for  our  Bulletins  of  general 
travel  information.  For  the 
spring  of  1919  we  recommend 
The  Cherry  Blossom  Tour  to 
Japan  and  China,  sailing 
from  San  Francisco  March 
15th,  and  wherever,  whenever 
you  go,  American  Express 
Travelers'  Cheques  —  the 
Internationa!  Currency. 

American  Express  Company 

65  Broadway 

Phone.  Bowling  Green  10,000 

118  West  39th  Street 

Phone,  Greeley  4561 

New  York 


flinttor 

(Albemarle  ParH 
^shfwiUe.N.C. 

Oneof  those  "wholly 

satisfying"  places 

found  once  in  a  while 

and   never    forgotten. 

Perfect  Golf  in  a 

Perfect  Climate 

All  Otber  Sports  in  Perfection 

Send  for  Booklet.     Make  Reser- 
vation.    Open  all  the  year. 

Jn  fltncrlca-  -  dn  English  Jnti 


SOUTHERN  PINES,  N.  C— On  Seaboard 
Air  Line,  six  miles  from  Pinehurst,  on  Cap- 
ital Highway.  Delightful  climate,  among  the 
pines,  no  malaria.  Filtered  spring  water, 
perfect  sanitation,  modern  convenience3. 
High  class  hotels  and  boarding  houses;  fur- 
nished cottages  and  apartments  for  rent. 
Excellent  18-hole  golf  course.  Fine  motoring. 
Quail.  Ten  minutes'  drive  to  biggest  golf 
tournaments  in  the  country.  Booklet,  address 
The  Mayor. 

A  History  of  the 
Modern  World 

The  grippinghistorical  story  of  a  hundred 
years  of  national  and  international  up- 
heaval, which  found  its  climax  in  tlie great 
world  war.  Told  by  Oscar  Brownin:;, 
M.A.,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  his- 
torians. This  is  an  absolutely  authorita 
tive  narrative  for  the  history  student;  a 
source  of  enlightening  ex|)lanation  for  the 
man  who  wants  to  understand  present- 
day  national  policies,  motives,  and  atti- 
tudes; a  means  of  fascinating  entertain- 
ment for  every  man,,  woman  and  child 
in  their  reading  hours.  Written  in  tlie 
author's  individual,  fascinating  and  ac- 
complished style. 

JVcii',  inexpensive,  one-volmnf  ediliou . 
i,ooopages,  cloth  bound,  fj.oo;  by  mail, 

$J.30. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY   -    New  York 


Classitied    Col  umns 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

PATENT  SENSE 

"the  Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

Write  LACEY  &  LACEY 

651  F  Street,  N.  VV. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


RECENT    PATENTS,    Sale    or    Royalty. 
Counter  gate.    Field  weeder.    Display  device. 
Car-operated  garage  door  opener.    Telephone 
bell  muffier.     .'Ml  practical  inventions. 
Jos.  T.  Berthelote,  Havre,  Mont. 


Delightful  Dalmatia 

by  Alice  Lee  Moque.  This  is  a  fas- 
cinating- story  of  a  trip,  before  the  war, 
from  Venice  to  Trieste  and  down  the 
Adriatic  along  the  coast  of  Dalmatia. 
All  the  places  of  importance  are 
visited ;  their  points  of  iiistoric  inter- 
est are  described;  their  legends  and 
folk-lore  are  explained;  the  charac- 
teristics and  customs  of  the  people  are 
disclosed.  Pola,  which  was  the  great 
Austrian  naval  base,  is  described;  as 
are  Ragusa,  "the  gem  of  tlie  Adri- 
atic"; Cattaro,  "the  vestibule  of 
the  Orient,"  and  many  others*  The 
volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
photoj;raphs  and  maps  of  great  interest 
and  help.  This  book  will  give  a  thorough 
understanding  of  tlie  cities  and  peoples  of 
Dalmatia.  Handsome  cloth  binding. 
Piice,  i-2.ao  net;  by  mail,  ^2.12. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY   -  New  York 


Learn  Italian 

With  Italy  bindinR  herself  steadily  closer  to 
the  United  .Stales  with  political  anil  cDinmer- 
cial  ties,  her  language  assumes  great  an<l  gen- 
uine importance.  Learn  Italian  hy  the 
RoscnthattSystem.  It  is  quick,  easy,  practical, 
and  takes  only  a  few  minutes  of  your  si>are 
time  (Taily.     .Send  for  the  free  hook,  RKVOt.u- 

TION     IN    THI^   STinV    AND    TlCACMING  OF    FOR- 

liU.N  Lan(.L'A(.i;s. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
Dcpt.  247  NEW  "ORK 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARE  YOU  MECHANICALLY  inclined? 
Learn  a  trade;  learn  auto,  tractor,  truck 
and  airplane  business;  big  pay;  wonderful 
opportunities;  learn  by  Sweeney  System 
practical  instruction  in  8  weeks;  army 
school  now  open  to  you;  same  instructors, 
equipment  and  methods  used  in  train- 
ing 5,000  soldier  mechanics  for  govern- 
ment; soldiers  and  sailors  released  from 
duty  should  prepare  themselves  for  the 
future;  write  for  big  free  catalog;  tells 
whole  story. 

SWEENEY  AUTO   SCHOOL 

Department  930 

Sweeney  Building.       KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


TWO  GREAT  SELLERS.  "  LIFE  OF 
ROOSEVELT,"  MEMORIAL  EDITION, 
and  ••  COMPLETE  HISTORY  O^  THE 
WORLD  W.\R."  Big  600  page  books, 
beautitully  illustrated.  Millions  of  families 
are  waiting  for  these  books.  520  to  550  per 
day  can  be  made.  You  get  50%  and* freight 
paid.  Credit  if  desired.  Outfits  of  both 
books  sent  prepaid  for  25  cents.  GEORGE 
G.  CLOWS  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA.  P.\. 

$5000.  AGENTS  make  big  money  selling  our 
Health  and  Accident  Policies.  Premium  SlO 
yeariy.  Pays  J5000  Death  and  J25.00weekly 
sick  benefit.  Prompt  method  for  payment  of 
claims  everywhere.  Liberal  commissions  with 
permanent  income  from  renewals.  .Xddresj 
INSURANCE  CO.,  Dept."A".  Newark.  N.J. 


"MODERN"  DUPLIC.VTOR  — A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER.  $1.50  up.  50  to  75  copies 
from  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35. 000  firms  u.se  it.  30  Days' Trial. 
You  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  ti.  Durkin 
&  Reeves  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Wanted:  .\mbitious  Workers  to  start  Collec- 
tion Bureaus.  Be  independent — earn  J2500 
up,  yearly.  We  train  and  refer  business  to 
you.  "Scientific  I'acts"  FREE.  Nat'l  Coll'n 
Bureau,  Dept.  3,  65  Maynard.  Columbus,  O. 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  ORANGE  GROVE  in 

beautiful  Fruitland  Park.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
melons,  jx-aclies,  cotton,  your  first  crops, 
should  help  pay  for  your  grove.  Board  of 
Trade,  103  Trade  Bldg.,  Fruitland  Park,  Fla. 


Hundreds  U.S.  Government  Permanent  Posi- 
tionsopen.  $90  to  $125  month.  Short  hours. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Common  e<luc.ition 
sufiicient.  Write  for  list.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  CI  17.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Sw^eet,  mild-flavored  ham 
—the  same  every  time 


I 


^x;>x. 


o 


NLY  the  finest  hams  are  chosen  for  the  long,  special 
Swift's  Premium  cure. 


Then  they  are  hung  over  slow  wood  fires,  and  the  fra- 
grant smoke  creeps  in  and  in,  until  every  morsel  has  a 
sweetness  and  richness  you  will  say  you  have  never  found 
equalled. 

You  may  be  always  sure  of  this  finer  flavor  in  ham  by  the 
distinctive  Swift's  Premium  wrapper  and  brand. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

S^vift's  Premium  Ham 
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(Chemistry 
DiscoversAmerica 


People  used  to  think  that  chemistry  was  made  in 
Germany  and  must  live  there  forever.  But  the  great 
war  sent  it  in  search  of  other  worlds  to  conquer. 
And  like  many  a  wise  explorer  before  it,  chemistry 
has  discovered  in  commercial  America  a  better 
home  than  the  old  one. 

Food  is  not  the  only  thing  which  we  must  furnish 
to  the  nations  across  the  sea.  The  goods  we  must 
supply  to  Europe  are  almost  countless  in  variety. 
And  chemistry  must  play  a  large  part  in  produc- 
ing them. 

It  is  the  business  of  chemical  science  to  treat  raw 
materials  and  get  the  mosl  out  of  them  for  manu- 
facturers. It  is  chemistry's  business  to  find  new  wa)s 
and  better  ways  of  making  old  products;  to  save 
time,  money,  effort.  It  can  be  made  to  find  new 
things  to  make  from  the  same  materials  that  go 
into  the  older  commodities.  It  can  do  all  this  and 
more.    It  is  ready,  if  you  are.. 

Chemistry  deals  with  the  impossible.  There's 
hardly  a  business  under  the  sun  which  cannot  profit 
by  it.  It  takes  uncertainty  out  of  the  factory  be- 
cause It  finds  out  what  causes  trouble.  Chemistry 
gave  us  concrete  for  building.  It  gave  us  Mazda  and 
Welsbach  lights,  photography  and  the  many  dif- 
ferent ^zWj-  of  steel.  Chemistry  gives  us  food,  clothes, 
matches  and  pure  water.  It  travels  with  us  in  motor, 
submarine,  aeroplane.   We  can't  get  away  from  it. 

What  are  your  manufacturing  possibilities.^  Chem- 
istry can  tell  you  that.  It  may  find  new  things  for 
you  to  make.  You  can't  tell  until  you  look  into  it. 
It  can  perhaps  turn  your  wastes  to  profit.  Will  you 
find  out? 

This  is  an  o?'ga7iization  of  chemists  who  make 
increased  business  for  others  their  life-work.  Thirty 
years  have  given  them  a  broad  and  useful  experience. 
It  is  at  your  service,  if  you  will  command  it.  Tell 
us  that  you  are  interested  aiid  we  will  get  in  touch 
with  you.  If  you  like,  send  first  for  our  book  "Chem- 
istry in  Overalls."  It  is  written  in  everyday  language 
and  is  yours  with  our  compliments. 

Artltur  i.  ICtttlf.  Jur. 

Cheniists      .      Emrineers      .      Manager 
40  Charles  River  Road 

at    Keiulall   Sc|uaie 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Fifth  Avenue  is  probably  the  best 
known  thoroughfare  in  America. 
Everyone  who  ever  visits  Nevr  York 
sees  it.  Goods  of  every  description 
are  sold  in  its  stores.  Its  history  is  a 
series  of  great  achievements,  social 
and  political  as  well  as  commercial. 

Back  in  the  days  when  Franconi's 
Hippodrome  stood  on  the  present 
site  of  The  Fifth  Avenue  Building, 
people  came  long  distances  to  view 
its  wond  rous  spectacles.  It  was 
really  the  forerunner  of  our  present 
Madison  Square  Garden.  Here, 
trapeze  and  spiral  globe  acts  were 
performed  in  America  for  the  first 
time.  Unique  races  were  staged. 
The  Tournament  of  ''The  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold"  was  heralded 
far  and  wide. 

On  the  opening  night  nearly 
10,000  people  gathered  there ;  the 
largest  crowd  ever  assembled  in  a 
New  York  building  up  to  that  time. 
Now,  twice  that  many  people  visit 


The  Fifth  Avenue  Building  every 
day.  They  come  for  an  entirely 
different  purpose  than  those  of  the 
past  generation,  it  is  true.  There 
are  no  performances,  no  spectacles, 
yet  thebuilding  isa  world  exposition 
in  itself.  Merchandise  of  great  rarity, 
beauty  and  value  is  on  display. 
Articles  that  form  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  Nation's  commercial  texture 
are  sold  in  prodigious  quantities. 

Well  known  firms  have  chosen  this 
as  the  most  advantageous  and  de- 
sirable location  for  their  executive 
offices.  It  is  a  concrete  example  of 
"From  Everywhere  to  Fifth  Avenue" 
or  if  you  please  "From  Everywhere 
to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Building." 

You  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
more  about  the  Building — its  owner- 
management  system  and  a  lot  of 
little  things  that  are  unusual  in  an 
office  building  but  which  mean  a 
great  deal  to  those  who  live  their 
business  days  here.   If  you  are,  write. 


"^'«t*5lpMl..„ 


--^i 


THE    FIFTH  AVENUE   BUILDING 

Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  at  Madison  Square.  NEW  YORK 
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The    Digest   School 
Directory   Index 


WE  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
schools  and  colleges  whose  announcements  ap- 
pear in  The  Digest  during  February.  The  Feb- 
ruary I  st  issue  contains  a  descriptive  announce- 
ment of  each  school.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for 
catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institu- 
tions listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direi  t 
inquiry.  Latest  data  procured  by  one  who  visits  the 
schools  is  always  on  hand.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school, 
age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be  considered. 

SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  of  The  Literary  Digest 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

III Illinois  Woman's  College Jacksonville 

N.  Y..  .Miss  Mason's  School Tarry  town 

BOYS'  SCHOOLS 

Md Tome  School Port  Deposit 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Kv Stewart  Home  Training  School. . .  Farmdale 

Ind.  . .  .Bogue  In^itute  for  Stammerers 

Indianapolis 

Mo.  . .  .Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf St.  Louis 

Pa Acerwood  Tutoring  School Devon 

,        School  for  Exceptional  Children  ....  Roslyn 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL 

III American  Coll.  of  Phys.  Ed Chicago 

Tenn.  .Chattanooga  College  of  Law  .  .Chattanooga 

SUMMER  CAMPS 

N.  H..  Sargent  Camp  for  Girls Peterboro 

N.  Y. .  .Junior  Plattsburg  for  Boys Plattsburg 

Ethan  Allen  Training  Camp — Boys 

Saugprties 
Pok-O'-Moonshine  for  Boys  . .  Adirondacks 
Repton  Naval  Camp  for  Boys 

Lake  Champlain 
\T Tela  Wauket  Camps  for  Girls Roxbury 


NEW  MEXICO  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

Mining,  .Metallurgical,   Ci%'il    and    Geological    Engineering. 
Practical  faculty  of  technical  graduates.     Personal  instruc- 
tion by  heads  of  departments.     Low  cost     Good  equipment. 
Great  engineering  opportunities. 
New  Mexico,  Socorro  A.  X.  ILLINSKl,  President 

Foi  Backward 
Children 

A  Private  Home  and  School  on  a  beautiful  Country  Estate 

of  soo  acres  in  the  famous  Blue  Grass  Regioii  of   Kentucky. 

Five    Buildings — Cottage    Plan.      Write     fcr     illl.^tralive 

Catalogue. 

DR.  JOHN  P.  STEWART,  Box  C,  Farmdale,   Ky. 


Stewart  Home  Training  School 


A  Weil-Conducted 
Summer  Camp 

is  a  good  place  for  your  Boy 
or  Girl  to  enjoy  both  rest  and 
play.  If  the  locality  preferred 
is  not  found  in  the 

Digest  School  and  Camp 
Directory  Index 

why  not  write  to  us  for 
information? 

TheJiteiaryDigest 
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ECAUSE  thousands  of  tons  of  aluminum  were  used  in  making  giant  steam 
jacketed  kettles,  coffee  urns  and  other  utensils  for  battleships,  transports, 
cantonments,  field  kitchens  and  hospitals,  some  styles  and  sizes  of 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 

were  unobtainable,  for  home  use,  during  the  war.  However,  it  now  is  possible  to  resume 
manufacturing  a  complete  line  of  "Wear-Ever"  in  quantities  sufficient,  we  hope,  to  meet 
the  ever-growing  national  demand  for  these  sturdy,  durable  and  beautiful  utensils. 

WEAR^EVER  Rcplace  utensils  that  wear  out 


WEAR-EVER 


ALUNHNUM 


ALUWNUM 


with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever" 

TRADE°MARK      Lool^  fof  tkc  '' WcoT- Evcr"  trade-Tiiarl^  on  the  bottom  of  each  utensii      trade 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co.,  Dept.  10,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 
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'^Ae  Most  Beautiful  Car  in/Jmerica 


A  National  Friendship 


'HE  greatest  single  asset 
of  the  Paige'Detroit 
Motor  Car  Company 
is  the  good  will  of 
the  American  people — the  very- 
positive  friendship  of  an  entire 
nation. 

We  are  conscious  of  this  friend' 
ship  every  hour  of  the  working 
day.  Some  of  it  is  expressed  in  an 
obvious  form — the  persistent  dc 
mand  for  our  product.  But  much 
the  greater  volume  is  subtle  and 
quite  beyond  our  power  of  exact 
definition.  None  the  less  it  is 
an  active  force,  and  through  it 
the  Paige  plants  have  doubled, 
trebled  and  quadrupled  their 
productive  capacity. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
true  test  of  any  manufactured 
product  is  its  ability  to  make  and 
keep  friends.  Spectacular  sales 
effort  may  create  a  temporary  il' 
lusion  of  success  for  even  an  in- 


ferior commodity.  But  the  good 
sense  and  discernment  of  the 
American  pubHc  will  always 
prevail. 

With  unerring  judgment  it  sepa- 
rates  the  wheat  from  the  chaff 
— accepts  the  really  worthy  prod- 
uct— and  rejects  the  imposter.  It 
places  its  friendship  only  on  a 
basis  of  Respect  and  Confidence. 

And  now — upon  the  threshold 
of  a  glorious  new  year  —  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  foster  and 
cherish  this  friendship  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  us. 

So  long  as  Paige  cars  are  built,  we 
shall  jealously  guard  the  quality 
of  every  ounce  of  material  that 
goes  into  their  construction. 

So  long  as  Paige  cars  are  sold, 
we  shall  be  sensible  of  our  obli- 
gation to  the  American  people 
and  accept  pur  full  measure  of 
responsibility. 


PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  U.  S.  A. 
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GMC  Trucks  at  Pre -War  Prices 


The  announcement  of  a  reduction  of  $280  in  the  price 
of  the  GMC  Model  16,  3-4  ton  truck,  is  good  news  to 
truck  buyers. 

Back  of  this  action  is  an  interesting  story  of  war  produc- 
tion of  which  little  has  been  told. 

The  General  Motors  Truck  Company  is  one  Of  the  largest 
builders  of  motor  trucks.  Prior  to  the  close  of  the  war 
fully  90%  of  its  production  was  for  the  government. 

But  it  was  building  GMC  trucks  for  the  government — 
GMC  models  selected  by  the  government. 

The  enormous  government  demand  made  extensive  im- 
provements in  manufacturing  facilities  necessary.  The 
capacity  was  doubled  and  trebled  and  every  possible 
efficiency  measure  adopted. 

With  war  orders  completed,  we  have  proceeded  without 
factory  changes  or  alterations  in  design — we  are  continu- 
ing quantity  production. 

We  are  making  the  same  high  grade  trucks  that  the 
government  selected  and  standardized  after  they  had  been 
proved  by  years  of  government  service  and  had  success- 
fully stood  every  test,  under  official  scrutiny. 

The  reputation  that  GMC  trucks  have  made,  not  only  in 
government  service,  but  among  the  best  business  con- 
cerns throughout  the  world,  is  one  we  are  proud  of. 

We  cannot  afford  to,  and  will  not  cheapen  our  trucks 
in  any  particular ;  vv-e  constantly  make  them  better  when 
we  can.    . 

But  we  can  and  have  reduced  the  price  on  all  six  models 
of  GMC  trucks  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  their 
high  quality  and  a  legitimate  manufacturer's  profit. 

General  Motors  Truck  Gompanv 

Pontiac  Michigan 
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©SHORT-STORY  WRITING 
A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 
structure, and  writingof  the  Short-Story  taught  by 
Dr.  J.  Hers  Ksenwein,  foryearsEdhorol'Ijp]>inrott*s. 
lov-page  catalogue  free.     Please  aj  dress 
THE  1I031E  COKRESPOXDE.NCK  SrilOOL 
i)i.  Eeenwcin    Pept.  71        ^  ^  Sprinsfield,  Mass*' 

STUDY  AT  HOME 

,  E^ecomo  a  lawyer.  l.vgaWy 
'  trained  men  win  hj^h  poeitions 
'  and  hig  Buccees  in  biistiit  ss  and 
'  public  life.  Greater  opportu- 
'  nitiea  now  than  ever  before.  Bo 
f  independent— be  a  leader,   Law- 

Sers  earn 
.   oo  to  $10,000  Annually 

J  guide  you  step  by  Ptt-p.  You  can  train  at  homo 
durin^Bpare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Dei?ree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  euccessful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volumo 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  pago 
**hAw  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them-now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  252-LA,   Chicago 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY     superiority     quickly     becomes 
plain  to  the  man  "i"  woninn  \\h<>  invesi  i'/at^s. 


Write 

Today 

Hook 


YOU  Can  Be 
A   a  Nurse 


Learn   at   Home! 

If  over  18.  yon  cnn  become  a  Trained 
Nurse  with  Diploma.  Learn  at  home. 
in  r.narc  time.  System  founded  by 
Orvillc  J.  Perkins.  M.D.  Thousands 
of  students  dnrirgr  pa^t  20  years. 

Earn    $18   to    $30  a  Week 

Earn  while  learninvr.  New  method— lessons 
'  simple  and  practical.  Write  for  book  and  32 
Lesson  rapes  Frrf .  Nurse's  outfit  free  to  un- 

1  graduates  and  ^radviate;^.  Low  price,  easy 
ernis.  Hoscit.il  eYpcrif  nee  if  desired.  School 
cliartercd  bv  State  of  Illinois.    Authorizet!  Pi- 

^Dlonnas.ChxaeoSchool  of  Nursing.  Dept. 
12,    116  So.  Michigan  Ave.,Cnicago. 


What  15°  &  You  % 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center   of  civilization;    history   is   being 
made  at  this  world  capital.     The   Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partial and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during   these  strenuous,    epoch-making  days. 


ing,  wholesome,  llie_  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you 
to  show  that  yc 
tioD  13  wt;(;ki^i 


The  little  matter  of  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring-  you  tlie  m  Pathfinder  13 
weeks  ontrial.  ThePathfinderis  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's 
center  for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  tells  the 
truth  and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  26th  year.  This  paper  fills  the  billuithout 
emptying  the  purye;  it  costs  butSl  a  year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what 
is  jjoinar  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  your 
means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in  yonr  home  wliii'h  is  sincere,  rt-liable,  entertain- 
ou  Id  appreciate  apaper  which  puts  every  tli  in;:  rlTirly,  fairly,  briefly— here  it  is.  Send  15c 


I! 


Sabine 


IdrelgnTirade 

TodaySs  Opportunity 

This  newest  and  greatest  branch  of  American  business  is 
calling  to  thousands  of  ambitious  men.  More  than 
30,000  progressive  concerns  are  preparing  to  enter  tlie 
field  of  Foreign  Commerce.  They  need  trained  men  to 
direct  and  handle  their  growing  trade  abroad.  There 
are  big  jobs  to  be  filled;  big  incomes  to  be  earned.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  in  the  business  world 
today.  Our  Course  in  Foreign  Trade  successfully  trains 
men  for  this  work.  Our  booklet — sent  free  without  ob- 
ligation— tells  what  you  want  to  know  about  this  new 
field.     Write  for  it  today. 

BUSINESS  TRAINING  CORPORATION,  52 Cameron  BIdg., N.Y. Cily 

Every   Married    Couple 

and  all  who  contemplate   marriage 

Should   O-wn 

this  complete  informative  book 

"The  Science  of  a  New  Life" 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.D. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by 
foremost  medical  and  religious 
critics.  Unfolds  the  secrets  of 
married  happiness,  so  often  re- 
vealed too  late!  We  can  give 
bnh-  a  few  of  the  29  chapter 
subjects  here  as  this  book  is  not 
meant  for  children. 

Marriafe'e  and  Its  Advantages.  Ago  at 
Which  to  Marry.  Law  of  Choice.  l.ove 
Analyzed.  Qualities  One  Should  Avoid  in 
Choosing.  Anatomy  of  Reproduction. 
Amativeness.  Continence.  Children. 
Genius.  Conception.  Pregnancy.  Con- 
finement. TWILIGHT  SLEEP.  Nursing-. 
IIuw  a  Happy  Married  Life  is  Secured. 

Descriptive  circular  giving  full  and  com- 
plete tahle  of  contents  niailud  FREK. 

J.  S.  OGILVIE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

57-1  Rose  Street  New  York  City 


Special  Offer 

The  ref^iilar  price  is 
:«:t.OIL  In  orderto  in- 
troduce this  work 
into  as  many  i)(,'ish- 
borhOods  a^  possible 
we  will  send  one 
copy  of  our  special 
$'J.0«  edition  to  any 
reader  of  this  Maga- 
zine, postpaid  Hpob 
receipt  of  «*.».O0. 


Memorj^ 
^Yi^^  Basis 

of  AW 
l^owledoe^ 


Prof. 
Henry 
Dickaon, 
Principal 


Tha  Key 

To  Success 
The  secret  of  busi- 
ness and  social  sue 

cess  is  the  ability  

to  rcmeijibcr.  i  can 
make  your  mind  an  infallible 
rla.=!<?ified  index  from  which  you  can 
instantly select  thought?,  facts, 
tik'uri  s,  names,  faces.  Enables  you 
to  concentrate,  develop  self-control, 
overcome  bashfulness,  think  on  your 
feet,  address  an  audience.  Easy.  Simple, 
The  result  of  2fl  years'  expcrienco  d©- 
iloping  memories  of  thousands, 

ritoTndaw    *'"''   f^ee   booklet  "How  to 
rue  lOaay    Remember"    and    Copy- 
righted Memory  Test,  also  how  to  obtain  my 
FREE  book,  "How  To  Speak  In  Public." 


Dickson  School  of  Memory,  1754  Hearst  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111 


to  show  that  you  mii;ht  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  proba- 'Tha  P-ithfinfloi*    Rnv'   ip^     U/oohSnrt^An    W^T 

Thsi5cdo(S5totrt;.syus.butwgwctfUdwii.vc»tiQncwfrieBd3.  I HB  rainimHer,  BOX  5© , wasnmgtoii, u. c. 


You  Can  Make  Money  With 

Get   into    this   ranidly  g  iUAtfICO" 
growingbusiness either         >Wtk  11  W  I  F  J 
as  a   proprietor  or  an  ■■■  **  ■   ■  ^  ^m 

operator.  Here's  a  completely  explanatory  and 
instructive  book  to  help  the  prospective  professional 
or  the  amateur  looking  for  interesting  entertainment 

How  to  Make  and^  Operate  Moving  Pictures 

Full  explanations  of  all  the  mechanism  and  various 
illuminants,  with  photographs  and  diagrams.  How 
to  use  the  camera  and  all  its  parts;  how  to  develop, 
print,  clean  and  repair  the  films;  how  to  operate 
the  projector;  what  to  do  if  the  film  fires.  De- 
scriptions of  trick  films,  natural  color  pictures, 
home  exhibitions,  etc.,  etc. 

Cloth.  $1.00  net;  by  mail.  $r.i2. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave,,  N,Y.  City 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


■  .  BECOME  AN  EAfENT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  hig  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,600  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $a,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  py  mall  in 
eparo  time  for  C.  P.  A.  »_'xamination9  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  preparo 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  coarse  and  service  are  under  the 
eupervieion  of  William  B.  Caatenholz.  A.  M..  C.  P.  A..  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor.  University  of  Illinoia.  assist^-d  by  a 
Btaff  of  C.  P.  A'B,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  252-H.A.A.,  Chicago 
"TJte   iVorld's    Greatest  E.\tensipn  Lniversity"' 
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'I  am  penalized  if  euer 
one  comes  back" 
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Uniform  Tires  Mean 
No  "Second  Bests" 

Long-Distance  Millers  Not  Only  Look,  But  Wear  Alike 

WE  do  not  claim  that  no  tires  equal  the  Miller.     Other  makers 
build  some  tires  as  good.     But  how  can  the  buyer  tell  those 
"lucky"    casings    from    thousands    of    lesser    ones  that   look 
identical?     The  greatest  problem  a  manufacturer  faces  is  how  to 
build  all  his  tires  like  his  best  ones. 

This  w^e  have  solved.     And  the  reason  each  Miller  w^ears  like 
its  brother  is  much  discussed.     Here  are  the  facts  : 


Uniform  Workmanship 

Any  maker  who  pays  the  price  can 
get  the  same  super-quality  of  raw  ma- 
terials. Also  the  same  machinery,  for 
machines  are  standard,  too. 

But  uniform  mileage  is  governed  by 
uniform  workmanship  and  must  be  as 
long  as  tires  contain  handwork.  If  the 
workmanship    varies,     the    mileage     is 

bound  to  vary. 

ft 

That's  why  w^e  took  a  mark  that  vvfas 
set  by  champions  and  trained  other  tire 
builders  to  this  single  standard.  Each 
builder  signs  every  tire  he  makes.  If  ever 
one  comes  back  his  score  is  penalized. 

This  method,  tested  now  three  years, 
has  proved   to  be  the  mileage  solution. 


THE  MILLER  RUBBER  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Always  a  Shortage 

The  result  is  a  new  class  of  long- 
distance tires — tires  that  wear  the  same 
under  like  conditions.  Not  occasionally 
some  that  give  exceptional  service,  but 
more  than  99  in  100. 

It  takes  much  time  to  train  uniform 
builders.  Hence  to  make  the  best  tires 
we  had  to  forsake  all  thought  of  making 
the  most. 

So  to  get  these  remarkable  long-dis- 
tance Millers — the  buoyant  Cord  or  the 
sturdy  fabric  type — be  sure  to  go  to  the 
authorized  Miller  dealer  or  write  for  his 


Makers  of  Miller  Red  and  Gray  Inner  Tubes 

the  Team- Mates  of  Uniform  Tires    (221) 


^^j^y 


To  Dealers  in  Open    Territory : 
Write  for  Attractive  Proposition 


milter 

GEARED-TO-THE  ROAD 
V    UNIFORM  MILEAGE  ^ 


^tres. 
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HENEVER  or  wherever 
/  you  drive,  regardless  of 
the  season,  your  confidence  in 
the  positive  performance  of 
Delco  Starting,  Lighting  and 
Ignition  Systems  will  enhance 
the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion. 

The  Dayton  Engineering 
Laboratories  Company 
Dayton,  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 


Starting,   Lighting    and    Ignition   Systems 


"I   Got   the   Job!" 

"I'm  to  be  Manager  of  my  Department 
starting  Monday.  The  boss  said  he  had  been 
watching  all  the  men.  When  he  found  I  had 
been  studying  at  home  with  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  he  knew  I  had  the 
right  stuff  in  me— that  I  was  bound  to  make 
good.  Now  we  can  move  over  to  that  house 
on  Oakland  Avenue  and  you  can  have  a  maid 
and  take  things  easy.  I  tell  you,  Nell,  taking 
that  course  with  the  I.  C.  S.  was  the  best 
thing  I  ever  did." 

Sparertime  study  with-  the  I.  C.  S.  is  winiiini,'  promo- 
tions for  thousands  of  men  and  bringing  happiness  to 
thousands  of  homes  all  over  the  world.  In  offices,  shops, 
sto.e?.  mines,  mills  and  on  railroads,  I.  C.  S.  trained 
men  are  stepping  up  to  big  jobs,  over  the  heads  of  older 
men,  past  those  whose  only  Qualification  is  lang  service. 

There  is  a  Job  Ahead  of  YOU 

Some  man  is  going  to  be  picked  for  it.  The  boss  can't 
take  chances.  When  he  selects  the  one  to  hold  it  he  is 
going  to  choose  a  trained  man  with  sound,  practical 
knowledge  of  the  work.  Get  busy  right  now  and  put 
yourself  in  line  for  that  promotion.  Vou  can  do  it  in 
spare  time  inyour  own  home  through  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools,  just  as  nearly  two  million  men 
have  done  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  just  as  more 
than  100,000  men  are  doing  today. 

The  first  step  these  men  took  was  to  mark  and  mail 
this  coupon.  Make  your  start  the  same  way — and 
make  it  right  now. 


TCAII  OUT  MSRC 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4880B,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


Explain,  without  oblieatine 
position,  or  in  the  subject,  h 

ELEOTUIOAL  ENUINF.F.K 
Eleetrle  MehtInK  and  Kji. 
Electric  Wiring 
Telearaph  Engineer 
Telephone  Work 
UECIIINICAL  E.NGINEEU 
Mechanical   Uraftiman 
Alaolilnc  Shop  Fraotlo* 
Tooimalcer 
Gas  Engine  Operatlnu 
CIVIL    ENGINEER 
SiirTerlnff    and  Mapping 
MINE  FOUEMAN«rEN(rU 
STITIONAKT  ENGINEEK 
\Hrine  Engineer 
Ship  Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  llntlder 
Arehlteotnral  hraftaman 
Concrete  Builder 
^Structural  Engineer 
JI'MIMIIINOANII  IIEATINS 
3Sh*et  Metal  Worker 

H  Textile  OTcrieerol'  Bnpt, 
OIIEUIST 


me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  tha 
efore  which  I  mark  X. 


□ 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimuier 
Show  Cord  Writer     • 
Sign  Painter 
Railroad  Trainman 

^ILLUSTRATING 

3  Cartooning 

"BOOKKEEPER 

Stenoeraplier  and  Typlat 
Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 
TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
Railway  Accountant 

Commercial  ha-w 

nGOOD  ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common  Scliool  Sobjcotj 
Mathematics 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railwav  Mail  Clerk 
AVTOnOIIII.F.  OI'EIUTI>a 
Anto  Itepati'hiff 
Navigation        IQSpanish 
A»lllCl1l/rUKE  IpKrencIl 
Fonltry  Ilalilne  lOltall'o 


Name 

Present 
Occupation. 

Street 
nndNo 


City. 


THE     STANDARD     DKHIONARY     is    needed    in    eveiy 
American  lioine  where  ediiratimi  nml  i-ultin-e  arc  truly  eateelned. 


•  ''A  >\    ■  IV  r  R  «»  I>  U  (-  I'  I  (»  \     T  o 

II  X  1  T  .1  K  I  A  .\  I  S  M  " 

By  Dr.  Samuel    M.  Crothcrs/  and   other  Uni- 
tarian Serinonri  S  E  .\  T  F  It  E  F;  on  application  to 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Gerould,  i86  Upland   Road,   Cambridge,  Mass. 


I 


lnTwo\fears 


The  lack   of   High  School    Training    bars 

you  ftqm  a  successful  business  career  and 

the' _  leading    professions,    from    well-paid 

civil  service  jobs,  from  teaching  or  entrance 

tocoliege,  in  fact,  ItomdXipref erred  positions. 

STUDY  AT    HONE 

You  can  complete   car   eimplified 
High  School  Course  by  spare  time 
home  study  within  two   years.    A 
pnst.il  will  bring  you  full   details 
abont   this    Course,  money -back 
guarantee  and  Free  Bulletin. 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF 
CORRESPONDENCE 
^Oapt.  H  2402D    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


/"'6A(«IF'iOUAB[\ 

KOIWIISIIlOAmil 

ACOnPlEIlllG  UN/ 
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f^H        "You're 

mm    ..^^      Afraidr 

""    "Y3j  "I  am'r  afraid!" 

^j^isJ^  "You  are." 

v^i^^-^^il    '       fl^^^  ''I  ain't." 

^^mm.^^^  ^Muw^  ,,You  are." 

What    would    have 
happened    next    if   you 
^   ^  were  a  boy?     A  frightful  mix-up.    With 

I  the  calm  unreasonableness  of  youth  these  two  boys 
1^  ^  fought  without  even  knowing  each  other — just  as  you 
'*    ""    have  fought  many  a  time— just  because  you  couldn't  help  it. 

MARK  TWAIN 

25  Volumes:  Novels— Boys'  Stories — Humor — Essays — Travel— History 

No  wonder  our  soldiers  and  sailors  Mississippi  town,  he  has  passed  on  to  the 
Tike  Mark  Twain  best.  No  wonder  the  world  the  glory  of  our  inspiring  American- 
boys  at  Annapolis  told  Secretary  Daniels  ism — the  serious  purpose  that  underlies 
that  they  would  rather  have  Mark  our  laughter — -for  to  Mark  Twain  humor 
Twain  than  any  one  else.  To  them,  as  is  only  incidental, and  he  has  made  eternal 
to  you,  Mark  Twain  is  the  spirit  of  un-  the  springs  of  its  youth  and  enthusiasm. 
dying  youth — the  spirit  of  real  Amer-  Take  Huckleberry  Finn  and  Tom 
icanism — for  he  who  came  out  of  that  Sawyer  by  the  hand  and  go  back  to 
loafing,  out-at-elbows,  down-at-the-heels  your  own  boyhood. 

A  Big,  Human  Soul  The  Great  American 

Perhaps  you  think  you  have  read  a  He  was  American.    He  had  the  ideal- 

good  deal  of  Mark  Twain.     Are  yon        ism  of  America— the  humor,  the  kindli- 
sure?      Have  you  read  all  the  novels?         ^^^^^  ^^e  reaching  toward  a  bigger  thing. 

Have   you   read    all    the    short  stones:  ,       •       ,••         tu-  i  £jii 

TT  J     11  .u     u    n-     .  £  u  •  the  simplicity.     In  his  work  we  hnd  all 

Have  you  read  all  the  brilliant  hghting  ^       '         •  ,•     •        •     <<tt 

essays.?— all    the    humorous    ones   and  things,  from  the  ridiculous  m     Huckle- 

the  historical  ones.?  berry  Finn"  to  the  sublime  of     Joan  of 

Think  of  it — 25  volumes  filled  with  Arc" — the  most  spiritual  book  that  was 

the  laughter  and  the  tears  and  the  fight-  ever  written  in   the   English  language, 

ing  that  made  Mark  Twain  so  wonder-  ^f  serene    and    lovely    beauty,   as    loftv 

fuL      He  was  a  bountiful  giver  of  joy  ^^   j^^^    j^^^^^j^       ^   ^^^^   ^j^^    ^^^jj 

and  humor.      He  was  yet  much  more,  .  .11  ««tt     11  1. 

c  1  -1     u     I       u   J      vk  ..u  ij  write  two  such  books  as      Huckleberry 

for,  while  he  laughed  with  the  world,         r-     ,>        j   »«t  r    a     »>  l 

his  lonely  spirit  struggled  with  the  sad-  f^'""      ^"^      J^^"  ^^  ^'"^       ^^^   ^ub- 

ness  of  human  life,  and  sought  to  find  I'me   in    power.       His    youth    and  his 

the  key.      Beneath  the  laughter  is  a  big  laughter   are  eternal;      his    genius   will 

human  soul,  a  big  philosopher.  never  die. 

Low  Price  Sale  Must  Stop 

Mark  Twain  wanted  everyone  in  America  to  own  a  set  of  liis  books.  So  one  of  the  last  tilings 
lie  asked  was  tliat  we  make  a  set  at  so  low  a  price  that  everyone  inifjlit  own  it.  Ht  said:  "Don't 
make  fine  editions.    Don't  make  editions  to  sell  for  $200  and  $300  and  $1,000.    Make^ood  books, 

hooks  good  to  lo'ok  at  and  easy  to  read,  Mid  make  their  price  low."    So  we  have  made  this ' 

set.    And  up  to  now  we  have  been  able  to  sell  it  at  this  lov^-  price.     Rising-  costs  make     / 

it  impossible  to  continue  the   sale  of.  Mark  Twain  at  a  low  price.     New  editions     /  ntKri-;R  a 

will  cost  very  much  more  than  this  Author's  National  Edition.    But  now  the  price'    /.^^  ',1^,"*.""' 

'    ,.  ■-,  1-11  /  .5  Ir.nklln  Sq., 

must. go  up.     You  must  act. at, once.      You  must  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  now.     /       .\rwYarii 
If  vou  want  a  set  at  a  popular  price,  do  not  delav..   This  edition  will  soon  be    /    ,^?"'*   me  all 

•11  J      1  Ml  •'!        1  I  r  ^  f      1     T^       •  /     charges  prepaid, a 

withdrawn,  and  then  you  will, pay  considerably  more  tor  your  Mark   1  wain.     •   set  of  Mark  Twain's 

The  last  of.the  edition  isMn^ight.  "There  will  never  again.be  a  set  of  /  votumw"  niustrat'ld! 
Marki'I'wain  at  the' present  price.  Now.  is -your"bppbrtunitv  to  save  /  liound  in  iiniulsouic 
money.    Now  is  tiie  time  to  send  the  coupon  to  get  your  Mark  Twain.     /    g<Iifi^"".H'[J°'J'i;nn,ed 'edge'" 

,,    _,  /      If  not  satisfactory  I  will  re- 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS    E,i.  1817    Franklin  Square,  N.  Y.   /  olilonvl^vtiUnTy-^^^^^^^ 

/       within    live    days    and    $2.00  a 

/month  for  15  months.    For  ca<ili, 
deduct  8%  from  remittance. 

W/       Name 

-■1  ilJress 

Occupation 

otir  beautiful  red  hftlf-l«athcr  eilition.  rhaniic  above 
I  to  (2.60  wititinGdaya  aiid  %i  a  month  for  IbniunUia. 
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Mueller  Compression 
Stop  &.  Waste   Cock 

E1600 
Mueller  Ground    Key 
Water   Cock-E  1552 


^^m 


^r^-^ 


Mueller  Compression 
Sill  Cock-E  1712 

Three  of   the    many 

Mueller  Fixtures  used  in 

the  average  home. 


How  to  Cut  Out  the  Needless  Bills  for  Repairs 

The  Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures  necessary  to  completely  equip  a 
$30,000  residence  similar  to  the  one  here  illustrated,  would  cost  approximately 
$350 — and  the  cheapest  substitutes  might  cost  $50  less. 

Mueller  Fixtures  give  a  lifetime  of  satisfactory  service  practically  without  repairs. 
Cheaper  fixtures  usually  require  frequent  repairs,  with  the  consequent  annoyance  and  expense. 

Mueller  Fixtures  are  illustrated  and  described  in  the  book  "Dependable  Plumbing," 
which  will  be  mailed  you  upon  request.  The  book  explains  in  detail  why  MUELLER 
Fixtures  excel — where  and  how  you  can  get  them  for  your  home— why  their  first  cost  is 
practically  their  last  cost — and  gives  much  valuable  information.;  prxj  modern  plumbing. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


For  over  sixty  years 
Mueller  Fixtures  have 
been  recognized  as  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence  in  plumbing 
— because  of  their  scientific 
construction,  the  precision 
with  which  they  are  manu- 
factured, the  quality  of  the 
materials  from  which  they 
are  made,  and  the  perfection 
with  which  they  are  finished. 

/^(JH'LLH'/?  Fixtures  are 
made  of  Muellerite,  a  material 


7  Point  Supremacy 

of   Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets 

1— Made  of  Muellerite— instead  of 
common  brass. 

2— Extra  Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
has  lasting  lustre. 

3— Corrugated  Stems— any  style 
lever  handle  at  any  angle. 

4— Special  Cap  Packing  —  abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

5— Double -pitch  Thread  —  quick 
opening  and  quick  closing. 

6— Cone-seat  Washer  —  prevents 
leakage— reduces  wear. 

.7— Anti-spreader  Device  —  stops 
splashing. 


When  you  build,  instruct 
yotir  architect  to  specify 
Mueller  Fixtures.  Tell 
your  plumber  to  use 
Mueller  Fixtures.  See 
that  the  name  MUELLER 
is  branded  on  each  fixture 
installed.  It  will  pay  you  to 
insist  on  having  MUELLER 
Fixtures  only. 

Thus — and  thus  only — 
can  you  avoid  future  annoy- 
ance and   needless  expense. 


that   is    85  %    pure    copper,      jj .' ij      Write  us  today  for  a  copy  of 


whereas  common  brass  rarely 
contains  60%  copper.  Muellerite  is  more 
durable,  resists  corrosien  better,  takes  a 
finer  finish,  and  holds  a  heavier  nickel 
plating  than  common  brass. 


"Dependable  Plumbing,"and 
for  pictures  of  modern  residences  ranging  in 
cost  from  $2,500  to  $50,000,  illustrating 
many  unique  architectural  features  that  will 
be  interesting  to  anyone  intending  to  build. 


H.  MUELLER  MFG.  COMPANY,  DECATUR,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York,  145  W.  30th  St.— San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St.,  and  Sarnia,  Ont.,  Canada 

liiiiiikiiiiiiiiil 
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LABOR'S   VOICE   AT  THE   PEACE   TABLE 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE  luis  l)roken  the  silence  of 
the  centuries.  Almost  every  dispatch  from  Paris  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  the  most  potent  voice  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  world  after  tiie  Great  War  is  that  of  labor. 
It  is  speaking  at  the  peace  table  itself.  It  is  speaking  at  several 
international  labor  conferences, 
it  is  speaking  in  the  platforms  and 
reconstruction  programs  of  labor 
parties  and  labor-unions  in  every 
civilized  country,  and  it  is  speak- 
ing in  the  strikes  of  workmen  in 
England,  and  Ireland,  and  our 
own  land.  American  labor's  pur- 
poses and  convictions  in  these 
days  of  reconstruction  have  been 
specifically  set  forth  in  the 
eighteen  demands  for  new  legis- 
lation presented  to  Congress  by 
the  American  P'ederation  of 
Lalior,  in  resolutions  adopted  by 
State  and  municipal  labor  organ- 
i7>ations,  and  in  the  Labor  party 
platforms  outlined  in  these  col- 
umns last  week.  But,  it  may 
be  asked,  what  stand  does 
American  labor  expect  its  dele- 
gates to  take  at  European  labor 
conferences?  What  does  it  think 
labor  should  demand  of  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference?  We  have 
asked  editors  of  journals  voicing 
various  phases  of  labor  opinion  in 
this  country  to  give  us  their 
answers  to  these  questions.  But 
the  full  meaning  of  their  replies 
can  only  be  grasped  after  we 
note  what  the  Peace  Congress  is 

plarming   to   do   for  labor,    and  

what  a  strangely  confused  situa- 
tion has  developed  out  of  the  original  call  for  an  international 
labor-conference  at  Lausanne.' 

Labor  is  represented  at  the  peace  table  itself  by  Mr.  George 
Nicoll  Barnes,  one  of  the  British  envoys,  and  by  President 
Wilson  himself,  who  has  the  interests  of  labor  at  heart,  and  in 
whom  labor  trusts.  The  Peace  Congress  is  making  the  labor 
problem  one  of  its  major  subjects  of  settlement.  As  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger  understands  it,  the  Peace 
Congress  does  not  intend  to  regulate  international  industry; 
"it  will,  rather,  define  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  terms 
of  the  individual  and  the  man  who  works."  Mr.  Barnes  has  a 
program    calling    for    the    establishment    of    an    International 


Labor  Commiss'on  t:)  l>e  idtinuiteiy  rosponsiblo  to  the  League 
of  Nations.  This  commission  would  settle  international  ques- 
tions, but  leave  internal  problems  strictly  alone.  Mr.  Barnes,' 
as  spoivesman  for  the  British  Government's  Labor  Depart- 
ment, said  recently  in  a  newspaper  interview: 


Copyrighted  by  the  Press  Illustrating  Service. 

"WE  A  HE  ABOUT  TO  REAP  THE  HARVEST  OF  WHAT  WE  HAVE  SOWED" 

Says  Samuel  Gompers,  who  is  in  Paris  to  advise  the  Peace  Con- 
gress and  to  create  an  International  Labor  Federation. 


"W"e  want  to  see  some  kind  of 
international  machinery  that  will 
set  up  and  enforce  a  decent 
standard  of  life.  ...  In  the 
past,  when  seeking  to  attain  a 
better  standard,  we  have  faced 
the  difficulty  created  by  importa- 
tion of  goods  made  under  sweat- 
shop conditions.  We  hope  to 
see  such  goods  boycotted  by 
general  consent.  We  seek  for 
freedom  of  combination  in  all 
countries.  We  want  t^o  see  a 
minimum  standard  of  hours  and 
wages  for  all  countries.  I  do 
not  say  it  is  to  be  identical  for 
all  countries,  because  conditions 
differ.  What  I  mean  is  that 
everj^  country  shall  be  guar- 
anteed fair  play  and  fair  condi- 
tions of  work.  There  are  other 
questions,  such  as  child  labor, 
employment  of  women,  factory 
sanitation,  and  abolition  of  sweat- 
ing. The  Peace  Conference  will 
be  invited  to  agree  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  international  standard 
for  labor,  and  then  it  is  pro- 
posed to  refer  the  matter  to  an 
industrial  commission,  to  sit  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Peace  Con- 
ference and  report  to  it.  Then 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace 
Conference  to  adopt  the  com- 
mission's recommendations  and 
possibly  to  hand  them  over  to  a 
league  of  nations  to  put  into 
operation." 


The  Congress,  according  to 
several  press  correspondents  in 
Paris,  is  basing  its  discussion  on  the  program  of  the  Leeds 
Allied  Labor  Conference  of  July,  1916,  which,  as  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Chicago  Tribune  notes,  was  approved  by  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  organizations  of  the  Central  I'owers  and 
European  neutral  nations  at  Bern,  in  October,  1917.  The 
resolution  adopted  at  Leeds  declared  that  the  Peace  Treaty 
should  guarantee  to  the  labor  classes  of  every  country: 

"  Right  of  employment,  right  of  labor  organization,  change  of 
residence,  social  insuraiK^e,  proper  hygienic  conditions,  free- 
dom to  work  in  any  country  where  employment  is  available 
under  equal  conditions  with  its  citizens,  institution  in  all  coun- 
tries of  sickness,  accident,  unemployment,  and  old-age  insurance, 
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prohibition  of  labor  by  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 
prohibition  of  night  work  for  women  and  for  adolescents  under 
eighteen,  broadening  of  legislation  to  insure  the  health  and 
safety  of  workers,  and  the  creation  of  both  national  and  inter- 
national bodies  to  study,  codify,  and  interpret  laws  affecting 
labor  conditions." 

Such  progi'ams  as  these,  says  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  are 
even  more  than  "labor's  own  answer  to  the  anarchic  doctrines 
of  Lenine";  they  are  "the  demand  of  labor  that  a  world  dis- 
mayed before  the  destructive  program  of  the  Bolsheviki  shall 
listen  to  the  constructive  program  of  working-class  intelligence." 

Careful  readers  of  the  Paris  dispatches  will  remember  that 
Arthur  Henderson,  with  other  prominent  European  labor- 
leaders  and  Socialists — including  Albert  Thomas,  of  France; 
Emile  Vandervelde,  of  Belgium;  and  Hjalmar  Branting,  of 
Sweden,  who  was  to  round  up  delegates  of  neutral  and  enemy 
countries — first  planned  an  international  labor  conference  to 
meet  at  Paris  during  the  sessions  of  the  Peace  Congress.  Then 
the  place  of  meeting  was  changed  to  Lausanne,  and  later  to 
B^rn.  The  conference  will  actually  meet  this  month.  Ger- 
man and  Austrian,  as  well  as  Dutch  and  Swedish  labor-leaders 
wiH  be  on  hand,  but  the  San  Francisco  Seamen's  Journal  thinks 
that  the  whole  tone  of  the  conference  "will  be  set  by  the  British, 
French,  Italian,  and  Russian  labor  and  Socialist  programs." 
The  American  Socialist  party  appointed  delegates  to  this 
Congress,  but  it  seems  that  the  United  States  Government  has 
not  given  them  passports.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
was  asked  to  send  delegates,  but  President  Gompers  has  re- 
fused to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Bern  conference.  In- 
stead, accompanied  by  four  vice-presidents  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  he  has  gone  to  Paris  to  meet  labor  leaders 
from  other  countries.  He  intends  to  form  a  Federation  of  Labor- 
Unions,  which  will  be  something  quite  distinct  from  and  more 
conservative  than  the  new  International  of  Labo'r,  which  is 
expected  to  issue  from  the  Switzerland  conference  of  Socialists. 
On  the  same  ship  with  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  fellow  delegates 
sailed  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Russell  and  Mr.  William  English - 
Walling,  prowar  Socialists  who,  like  Mr.  Gompers,  will  go  not 
to  Bern,  but  to  Paris,  where  they  are  said  to  expect  to  join 
in  some  sort  of  an  interallied  Socialist  conference. 
'  Here,  then,  are  two  labor  conferences  at  work;  still  a  third 
is  planned.  The  men  meeting  at  Bern  may  be  too  radical 
for  Mr.  Gompers  or  Mr.  Russell,  but  they  seem  to  be  too  mild 
for  Lenine  and  Trotzky  and  some  of  the  Socialists  in  other 
European  countries.  A  Rome  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Call  reports  that  Italian  Socialists  are  not   enthusiastic  about 


the  Bern  conference  as  they  hear  that  the  Russians  and  the 
German  Spartacans  will  not  attend,  and  that  the  Italian  and 
other  governments  are  refusing  passports  to  simon-pure  Socialist 
delegates.  So,  as  one  of  our  labor  editors  notes,  the  Russian 
Bolsheviki  have  announced  "that  they  will  not  send  delegates 
to  Lausanne,  but  will  later  assemble  a  purely  communistic  con- 
ference at  some  central  point  which  will  be  attended  by  German 
Spartacans  and  extremists  from  Poland,  Holland,  Finland, 
Ukraine,  and  perhaps  Austria  and  other  countries."  Thus,  it 
may  be  seen  the  Right,  the  Center,  and  the  Left  of  the  labor 
movement  will  have  each  its  own  convention  and  its  own  pro- 
gram for  settling  the  labor-problem. 

Mr.  Gompers's  first  success  in  his  endeavor  to  form  a  new 
Trade-Union  International  came,  as  the  New  York  Herald 
notes  editorially,  when  three  of  the  British  delegates  who  had 
been  appointed  to  attend  the  Bern  conference  accepted  an 
appointment  to  confer  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
delegates  on  the  Gompers  scheme.  Now  that  Mr.  Gompers 
is  in  Paris,  The  Herald  hears  that  he  is  likely  to  have  similar 
success  with  French  labor  men,  and  is  thus  getting  "strong 
support  in  upsetting  the  plans  of  the  German  Socialists  to 
dominate  the  International."  Mr.  Gompers  declared  before 
going  to  Paris:  "We  are  about  to  reap  the  harvest  of  what  we 
sowed;  a  sowing  of  ungrudging  sacrifice  and  brave  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  brotherhood."  But  he  has 
refused  to  specify  precisely  what  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  wants  the  Peace  Conference  to  do.  He  has  asserted  his 
complete  faith  in  President  Wilson,  and  thinks  the  time  is  not 
ripe  to  make  a  more  definite  statement.  But  among  labor- 
leaders  in  this  country  there  are  very  clear  ideas  what  ought  to 
be  done  in  Paris  and  Bern.  For  one  thing,  there  is  almost 
unanimous  agreement  that  there  can  be  no  international  stand- 
ardization of  wages;  to  raise  European  wages  to  the  American 
level  would  be  practically  impossible,  we  are  told,  while  American 
workmen  would  never  accept  anything  like  the  foreign  scale. 

As  we  turn  to  the  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  labor 
editors,  we  may  begin  with  the  least  radical,  with  journals  which 
are  sometimes  even  accused  by  some  labor  men  of  undue  regard 
for  the  interest  of  employers.  The  National  Labor  Tribune,  of 
Pittsbiu-g;  which  calls  itself  "the  most  conservative  labor 
paper  in  America,"  "reflecting  the  thought  of  both  employee 
and  employer,"  even  declares  that  the  delegates  of  American 
labor  "must  stand  for  the  prevention  of  strikes  and  lockouts," 
and  that  "the  Paris  Peace  Conference  is  not  to  be  transformed 
into  an  international  commission  for  the  purpose  of  unionizing 
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the  toilers  of  the  world."  The  Labor  World  of  the  same  city, 
besides  calling  for  the  regular  organized-labor  program  which  is 
outlined  by  an  editor  quoted  below,  says  that  "beyond  all, 
there  should  be  a.  rigid  agreement  to  prevent  lawlessness  and 
violence  on  the  part'  of  organized  labor,  or  those  workmen  rep- 
resented by  the  delegates." 

The  Square  Deal,  of  .Jack.son,  Michigan,  e.xpects.  the  Peace 
Congress  to  "recognize  the  rights  of  the  workers  as  they. have 
never  been  recognized,"  and  thus  "put  an  end  to  the  spirit  of 
unrest  and  mutterings  that  is  prevalent  in  labor  circles  in  all 
lands."  It  calls  on  America  to  take  the 
lead  in  doing  this.  The  People,  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  asserts  the  complete  trust  of  the  work- 
ers of  its  section  of  the  country  in  President 
Wilson,  saying  that  they  "have  been  brought 
to  the  belief  that  with  President  Wilson  per- 
sonally participating  in  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, labor  will  have  but  small -need  of  fear 
as  to  its  demands  being  fulh^  considered  and 
made  a  part  of  the  final  settlement  througli 
which  universal  peace  shall  be  obtained." 
The  San  Francisco  Labor  Clarion,  published 
in  a  region  where  labor  wars  have  so  fre- 
quently resulted  in  bloodshed,  advises  labor 
to  be  on  its  guard, 'and  says  that  "a  large 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Labor  Conference," 
wherever  it  may  be  held,  "will  be  that  of 
keeping  a  close  watch  upon  the  schemes  put 
forward  by  other  interests,  lest  plans  of  a 
hurtful  character  be  embodied  in  the  terms 
of  peace"  drawn  up  at  Paris.  It  thinks  this 
task  fully  as  important  "as  that  of  present- 
ing constructive  theories  and  ideas." 

But  constructive  ideas  are  the  main 
thing  for  the  editor  of  The  United  Mine 
Workers'  Journal  (Indianapolis).  In  con- 
sideration of  the  importance  of  the  Mine 
Workers'  Union  and  of  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  union's  officials  is  with  Mr.  Gompers  at 
Paris,  the  views  of  this  jom-nal  may  well  be 
taken  as  representative  of  a  very  large  body 
of  union-labor  opinion  and  should  be  given  careful  attention. 
In  the  first  place,  it  insists  that  "Socialism  and  Bolshevism 
do  not  represent  labor."  "Labor  never  authorized  the  Socialist 
or  the  Bolshevik  to  speak  for  it."  Labor,  we  are  told,  "speaks 
for  itself,"  and,  says  The  Mine  Workers'  Journal,  with  a  touch 
«»f  pride,  "it  speaks  through  level-headed,  clear-thinking,  patri- 
otic men,  whose  counsel  is  worth  something  because  it  is  con- 
structive and  not  destructive  in  its  character."  American  labor 
has  sent  five  such  men  to  Paris;  they  will  submit  to  the  Peace 
Congress  a  "definite  platform  of  principles"  which,  we  are  told, 
was  formulated  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
which  The  Mine  Workers'  Journal  thus  sets  down: 

"1.  A  league  of  the  fi-ee*  peoples  of  tlie  world  in  a  common 
covenant  for  genuine  and  practical  cooperation  to  secure  justice, 
and  therefore  peace,  in  relations  between  nations. 

"2.  No  political  or  economic  restrictions  meant  to  benefit 
some  nations  and  to  cripple  or  embarrass  others. 

"3.  No  reprisals  based  upon  piu-ely  vindicti\<'  purposes  or 
deliberate  desire  to  injure,  biit  to  riglit  manifest  wrongs. 

"4.  Ilecognilion  of  the  rights  of  smaU  nations  and  of  the  prin- 
ciple, '  no  people  must  be  forced  under  sovereignty  under  which 
it  does  not  wish  to  live.' 

*'5.  No  territorial  changes  or  adjustments  of  power  except  in 
furtluTance  of  (he  welfare  of  the  peoples  affected,  and  in  further- 
an(!e  of  world  p(>ace. 

"6.  That  in  law  and  in  practise  the  principle  shall  be  recog- 
nized tliat  the  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not  a  commodity  or 
arlich'  of  commerce. 

"7.  Involuntary  servitude  shall  not  exist  except  as  a  pun- 
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ishment    for    crime    whereof    the    party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted. 

"8.  The  right  of  free  association,  free  assemblage,  free  speech, 
and  free  press  shall  not  be  abridged. 

"9.  That  the  seamen  of  the  merchant  marine  shall  be  guaran- 
teed the  right  of  leaving  their  vessels  when  the  same  are  in  safe 
harbor. 

"  10.  No  article  or  commodity  shall  be  shipped  or  delivered  in 
international  commerce  in  the  production  of  which  children  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  have  been  employed  or  permitted  to 
work. 

"11.  It  shall  be  declared  that  the  basic  work  day  in  industry 
and  commerce  shall  not  exceed  eight  hours 
per  day. 

"  12.  Trial  by  jury  should  be  established." 

The  Denver  Labor  Bulletin,  representing 
Colorado's  organized  labor,  suggests  an  in- 
teresting additional  demand,  namely,  ".that 
no  nation  be  admitted  to  the  League  of  Ka- 
tions  that  will  not  guarantee  its  lal>o^  to 
have  that  representation  in  its  respective 
government  to  which  its  numerical  strength 
and  importance  in  standing  of  society  en- 
title it  to." 

The  more  radical  element  in  organized 
labor  is  represented  by  the  Reading  (Pa.) 
Labor  Advocate,  which  declares  that  American 
delegates  at  any  labor  conference  "should 
insistently  stand  for  the  complete  socializa- 
tion of  industry,  the  substitution  of  industrial 
democracy  for  political  democracy  along 
lines  similar  to  the  Russian  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, and  the  elimination  of  the  profit  sys- 
tem of  production." 

The  old  Appeal  to  Reason  (Girard,  Kan.), 
which,  as  The  New  Appeal,  has  stood  for 
both  socialism  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment's war-policy,  wants  labor  to  "pledge 
itself  to  a  policy  of  enlightened  socialism." 

The  view-point  of  the  American  Socialist 
party  is  voiced  bj^  the  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Eije-Opener,   who   fears   that  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  withholding  passports 
from  the  delegates  who  were  to  go  to  Lausanne  for  the  Ameri- 
can Socialist   party  may  quite  spoil  the  gathering  in  Switzer- 
land.    He  says: 

"  S('heidemann  of  Germany,  Thomas  of  Fraiye,  Barnes  of 
England,  Gompers  of  the  United  States,  and  others  of  their  kind 
have  no  program  to  offer  to  international  labor.  The  real  rep- 
resentatives of  the  world's  workers  will  gather  in  an  inter- 
national conference  in  due  time.  It  may  come  after  the  Paris 
festivities,  when  the  delegates  there  assembled  have  adjourned, 
piously  and  sincerely  believing  that  they  have  divided  the  spoils 
of  war  in  safety." 

Finally-,  there  is  the  program  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World.  Their  official  organ,  The  New  Solidarity  (Chicago),  ex- 
plains that  the  jiroblem  of  the  labor  conference  in  Swit/.frland 
"will  be  tofind  methods  of  harmonious  action  of  all  th(>  di\ergcnL 
elements  of  the  working  class  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
final  attack  on  capitalism,  whether  represented  by  autocracy 
or  a  pseudo-democracy."  The  duty  of  any  American  d(>legates 
who  may  go  to  t  he  Swiss  conference,  says  the  editor  of  The  New 
Solidarity,  should  be  to — 

"Take  steps  to  acquaint  the  meeting  with  the  necessity  of  an 
industrial-union  form  of  organization,  as  laid  down  by  the  In- 
dustrial Workers  of  the  World,  to  tak(>  care  of  the  ijroblcm  of 
feeding  and  clothing  the  world  wlien  capitalism  breaks  down  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  as  it  did  in  ]{ussia. 

"This  problem  is  nearer  to  requiring  an  answer  in  all 
(•ountri<>s  of  the  world  than  many  think,  and  it  can  not  be  left 
to  chance." 
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THE  PEACE  LEAGUE  LAUNCHED 

A  PLEDGE  to  make  war  no  more  will  be  signed  in  effect 
Avhen  the  great  and  small  Powers  join  in  the  League 
*-  of  Nations  that  is  now  being  framed;  and  such  a  result, 
says  President  Wilson,  "will  lift  "a  great  part  of  the  load  of 
anxiety  from  the  hearts  of  men  everywhere."  I  do  not  know 
'.'if  we  shall  succeed  in  our  enterprise,  but  it  is  already  a  success 
that  we  have  undertaken  it,"  concluded  Lloyd  George,  in  his 
speech  before  the  Peace  Conference  strongly  seconding  President 
Wilson's  plea  for  the  creation  of  a  league  of  nations,  and  de- 
claring the  people  of  the  British  Empire  emphatically  behind 
this  proposal  to  ' '  set  up  some  other  method  to  settle  quarrels 
than  the  organized  slaughter  of  war."     American  comment  on 
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the  Peace  Conference's  unanimous  resolution  to  create  such  a 
league  ranges  all  the  way  from  the  opinion  that  it  is  merely 
another  futile  gesture,  like  the  Hague  Tribunal,  to  the  belief 
that  it  is  a  great  and  irretraceable  step  toward  the  final  aboli- 
tion of  war.  Thus  Senator  Borah,  affirming  that  "nothing  has 
been  accomplished,"  argues  that  "the  action  by  the  Peace 
Conference  is  precisely  similar  to  that  sometimes  taken  by  a 
political  convention  when  it  refers  a  troublesome  question  likely 
to  arouse  bitterness  to  a  committee  which  will  smother  it";  and 
the  New  York  Tribune  is  worried  over  the  danger  that  "senti- 
mental mankind  will  think  an  epoch  was  born  at  the  game  time" 
as  the  League  of  Nations.  On  the  other  hand,  many  papers  agree 
with  the  Newark  News  that  the  creation  of  this  League  "sets 
up  a  new  outpost  of  democracy,"  and  "mobilizes  the  peoples 
of  the  world  for  peace  as  Ihey  have  been  mobilized  for  war." 
"It  is  not  an  experiment,  it  is  a  necessitj-,"  declares  the  Ncav 
York  World,  which  asks:  "What  reason  is  there  to  suppose 
that  jurisdiction  now  in  dire  need  assumed  by  civilization  for 
self-preservation  will  ever  be  surrendered?"  "An  idea  that  a 
few  years  ago  was  laughed  at  as  a  vision  impossible  of  realiza- 
tion has  become  a  reality,"  remarks  the  St.  Louis  (Aohe-Democrat , 
which  adds:  "The  creation  of  the  League  is  a  triumph  of  human- 
ity over  inhumanity,  but  it  is  particularly  a  triumph  of  America." 
In  its  resolution  of  January  25,  providing  for  a  League  of 


Nations,  the  Peace  Conference  declares  such  an  organization 
"essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  world  settlement  which  the 
associated  nations  are  now  met  to  establish,"  and  that  its  purpose 
is  "to  promote  international  obligations  and  to  provide  safe- 
guards against  war."  The  resolution  gives  these  further  details 
of  the  plan: 

"This  League  should  be  created  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
general  treaty  of  peace  and  should  be  open  to  everj'  civilized 
nation  which  can  be  relied  on  to  promote  its  objects. 

"The  merflbers  of  the  League  should  periodically  meet  in 
international  conference  and  should  have  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion and  secretaries  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  League  in  the 
intervals  between  the  conferences. 

"The  conference  therefore  appoints  a  committee,  representa- 
tive of  the  associated  governments,  to  work  out  the  details  of 
the  constitution  and  the  functions  of  the  League." 

The  formation  of  the  League  was  proposed  to  the  Conference 
by  President  Wilson,  who  said  the  League  should  be  "the  ej^e 
of  the  nations,  to  keep  watch  upon  the  common  interest."  It 
must  be  made  "vital"  too,  or  "we  shall  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  peoples,"  for,  he  proceeded: 

"Gentlemen,  the  select  classes  of  mankind  are  no  longer  the 
governors  of  mankind.  The  fortunes  of  mankind  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  plain  people  of  the  whole  world.  Satisfy  them, 
and  you  have  justified  their  confidence  not  only,  but  have  es- 
tablished peace.  Fail  to  satisfy  them,  and  no  arrangement  that 
.\ou  can  make  will  either  set  up  or  steadj^  the  peace  of  the 
world 

"We  are  here  to  see,  in  short,  that  the  very  foundations  of  this 
war  are  swept  away.  Those  foundations  were  the  private  choice 
of  a  small  coterie  of  civil  rulers  and  military  staffs.  Those 
foundations  were  the  aggression  of  great  Powers  upon  the  small. 
Those  foundations  were  the  holding  together  of  empires  of  un- 
willing subjects  by  the  duress  of  arms.  Those  foundations  were 
the  power  of  small  bodies  of  men  to  wield  their  will  and  use 
mankind  as  pawns  in  a  game.  And  nothing  k>ss  than  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  world  from  these  things  will  accomplish  peace 

"I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  it  is  known,  as  I  feel  confident 
it  Avill  be  known,  that  we  haVe  adopted  the  principle  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  mean  to  work  out  that  principle  in  ef- 
fective action,  we  shall  by  that  single  thing  have  lifted  a  great 
jxirt  of  the  load  of  anxiety  from  the  hearts  of  men  everywhere." 

One  of  the  most  heartening  features  of  this  plan,  thinks  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  is  that  "it  resolutely  refuses  to  out- 
march the  i)ractical  and  the  possible" — President  Wilson  "does 
not  ask  humanity  to  shut  its  eyes  to  facts  it  knows  only  too  well 
and  to  vault  blindly  in  one  daring  leap  to  the  rainbow's  end." 
Evidence  of  this  it  finds  in  the  President's  statement  that  "we 
may  not  be  able  to  set  up  a  permanent  decision,"  but  "we  can 
set  up  permanent  processes."     Says  this  Philadelphia  paper: 

"There  is  the  whole  problem  in  a  nutshell.  Any  man  who 
imagines  that  the  twenty-five  or  even  the  fifty  or  sixty  wise  men 
gathered  together  in  Paris  can  in  three  months  or  three  years 
strike  out  a  fixt,  petrified,  and  universally  satisfactory  settlement 
of  all  the  petty,  puzzling,  interwoven,  and  interminable  qiiestions 
which  divide  and  inflame  the  myriad  races  throughout  the 
civilized  world  forgets  that  these  plenipotentiaries  are,  after  all, 
only  finite  and  fallible  human  beings.  It  is  a  task  entirely 
beyond  their  power.  If  they  attempt  to  deliver  from  Paris 
cither  this  spring  or  next  autumn  an  immutable  document, 
sacred  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians,  which  shall 
fix  by  fiat  the  entire  detailed  basis  of  permanent  peace,  they  will 
but  brew  for  humanity  its  bitterest  disappointment  and  for 
themselves  an  eternal  draft  of  blended  ridicule  and  disgrace. 

"They  can  not,  in  the  words  of  the  President,  'set  up  a  per- 
manent decision,'  but  they  can  'set  up  permanent  processes.' 

"  The  practicability  of  the  League  of  Nations  depends  entirely 
on  what  we  mean  by  the  phrase.  If  we  expect  it  to  change 
human  nature,  we  foredoom  it  to  failure.  If  we  expect  it  to 
anticipate  miraculously  the  natural  processes  of  popular  edu- 
cation, we  forget  that  miracles  are  out  of  date.  If  we  expect  to 
impose  it  on  a  skeptical,  unseeing,  unwilling  world  from  above, 
we  are  not  only  departing  from  the  democratic  principles  we 
profess  to  serve,  but  we  are  running  counter  to  the  only  method 
by  which  the  modern  world  makes  real  progress.  President 
Wilson   strest   this   point   iu   his   address  of  Saturday   by  his 
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constant  references  to  the  necessity  of  satisfying,  not  'govern- 
ment circles'  merely,  but  'mankind.'  'We  are  not  the  rep- 
resentatives of  governments,'  he  said,  'but  representatives  of 
the  peoples.' 

"if  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  be  given  a  firm  foimdation  it 
must  be  based  squarely  and  constantly  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  It  must  carry  with  it  popular  approval.  It  must  win 
public  confidence. 

"All  this  means  a  continuing,  and  not  an  immediately  and 
permanently  conclusive,  act  of  authority.  In  other  words, 
what  distracted  Europe  wants  to-day  is  not  a  drumhead  court 
martial,  decreeing  final  justice  in  every  case  like  the  rat-tat-tat 
of  a  machine  gun,  but  a  judicial,  impartial,  accessible,  and 
l)ermanent  court  of  appeal. 

"  Conceivablj^  the  Peace  Conference  might  go  wrong  on  the 
Adriatic  question,  on  the  problem  of  a  Polish  port,  on  the 
various  Russian  disputes,  on  a  dozen  delicate  points;  but 
if  it  leaves  behind  it  a  court,  ahvays  open  and  always  authori- 
tative, which  shall  rehear  any  cause  whose  first  settlement  does 
not  satisfy,  then  blunders  will  be  robbed  of  bitterness  and  the 
most  insufferable  discontent  will  always  have  a  way  of  escape 
without  employing  the  devastating  explosion  of  war. 

"This  proposal  increases  the  practicability  of  the  League's 
policy  fully  50  per  cent." 

The  Peace  Conference's  plan  "contemplates  nothing  but  the 
permanency  and  the  extension  of  an  association  already  ad- 
dressing itself  to  existitig  problems,"  remarks  the  New  York 
World,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"Progress  in  all' such  matters,  if  it  is  to  continue,  must  be 
gradual  and  perhaps  painful.  Self-governing  nations  have  not 
worked  out  their  systems  at  a  single  sitting,  and  no  one  stroke 
ever  gave  a  people  liberty  and  security.  In  politics,  as  in  nature, 
slowness  is  the  law  of  enduring  growth,  and  so  the  happiest 
augury  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  be  found  in  the  recognition 
by  its  authors  that,  while  they  plant  and  water,  those  who  are 
to  come  after  them  will  as  true  husbandmen  safeguard  and  profit 
by  the  increase 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  the  world  will  ever  again  confront 
readjustments  so  far-reaching  as  those  now  under*  consideration 
in  Paris.  In  many  respects  the  eastern  hemisphere  is  to  be 
made  over.  New  nations  are  to  be  formed.  Old  nations  are  to 
be  recreated.  Tyranny  is  to  die.  Subject  races  are  to  be 
freed.  Geography  is  to  be  no  more  merely  an  expression  of  Im- 
|H>rialistic  greed  and  plunder.  The  League  of  Nations  already 
organized  for  the  solution  of  this  unprecedented  problem  has 
only  in  good  faith  to  perpetuate  itself,  admitting  new  members 
as  they  prove  to  be  worthy,  and  the  dream  of  the  ages  wiU 
come  true." 

"When  the  establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations  is  moved  by 
the  United  States,  seconded  by  Great  Britain,  cordially  wel- 
comed and  supported  by  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  China,  Poland, 
and  unanimously  voted  by  the  great  council  of  the  nations,  we 
may  dismiss  all  doubts  about  the  practicability  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  project,"  remarks  the  New  York  Times,  which 
shares  Mr.  Theodore  Marburg's  confidence  that  "the  united 
l)urpose  of  the  civilized  world  may  be  counted  upon  to  solve" 
all  the  problems  that  may  arise.  Noting  that  the  League 
"substitutes  universal  internationalism  for  the  partial  inter- 
nationalism of  societies  and  classes  and  paa^es,"  the  Newark 
News  says: 

"Such  internationalism  was  bound  to  come  whenever  tlie 
])eoples  within  their  several  nations  were  freed  of  their  masters, 
to  speak  for  themselves.  Free  men  can  not  be  content  to  have 
their  freedom  restricted  to  their  own  countries.  They  must  be 
free  wln^rewer  people  are  free,  and  they  must  act  in  cooperation 
with  all  other  free  men  everywhere.  Toward  this  the  world 
has  leapt  forward  with  a  bound  with  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  has  been  thrown  up  bj'  a  great  movemcuit  of  unrest  su(;h 
as  always  precedes  the  winning  of  freedom." 

But  lest  we  invite  disappointment  by  expecting  loo  much  of 
the  new  League,  the  New  York  Tribune  warns  us  that  "there  is 
nothing  new  in  the  principle  involved,"  and  that  "it  can  not 
represent  more  than  the  crystallized  average  Tnoral  sense  of  the 
people  composing  it,  witli  the  morality  adjust(>(l  always  to  tlio 
realities    of    every-day    national    exictence."     The    New    York 


Globe,  disturbed  by  the  resemblance  between  the  League  and  the 
Hague  Court,  remarks  doubtfully: 

"This  machinerj'  did  not  suffice  to  safeguard  against  the 
present  war,  and  it  does  not  yet  appear  that  a  reestablishment 
of  it  will  safeguard  against  future  wars.  Nations  will  possess 
as  now  power  not  to  go  to  court,  and  be  at  full  liberty  to  enter 
into  such  alliances  as  their  supposed  interest  dictates.  A  more 
enlightened  public  opinion  will,  let  us  hope,  constrain  future  dis- 
putants to  remember  a  court  is  in  session,  but  practically  no  new 
peace-conserving  machinery  is  foreshadowed."   . 

And  in  the  Washington  Post,  which  is  troubled  by  the  same 
thought,  we  read: 

"So  far  the  idea,  as  put  forward  in  the  resolution,  seems  to  be 


Humanity  with  all  its  fears. 

With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years. 

Is  hanging  breatliless  on  thy  fa  to! 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

the  creation  of  a  court  rather  than  an  international  parliament. 
Such  an  organization  would  be  a  sort  of  glorified  Hague  Tribunal. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  Peace  Conference  can  work  out 
some  machinery  by  which  such  a  world-court  would  be  enabled 
to  enforce  its  decrees.  This  is  the  crtix  of  the  whole  problem. 
There  was  no  reason,  in  theory,  why  the  tribunal  of  The  Hague 
should  not  have  made  all  war — especially  the  one  the  world  has 
just  passed  through — impossible.  Its  weak  point  was  that 
it  only  appealed  to  moral  law  and  was  without,  means  of  en- 
forcing its  decisions. 

"It  is  the  task  of  the  Paris  Conference  to  fill  up  this  lacuna, 
to  devise  some  machinery  of  enforcing  the  decisions  of  the  League 
of  Nations  which  will  be  accepted  in  advance  by  all  of  lh(>ni, 
sincerely  and  without  ' arribre  pensee'  of  any  kind.  That  lliis 
to  a  certain  degree  entails  the  abandonment  of  sovereignty  on 
the  part  of  th(^  states  adhering  to  the  League  is  beyond  all  doubt. 
The  question  is,  Have  the  horrors  of  a  decision  by  force  of  arms 
so  imprest  themselves  on  the  public  mind  over  all  the  world 
as  to  induce  the  various  states  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice  to 
prevent  their  recurrence  in  the  future?  If  this  is  the  case, 
then  it  should  be  possible  to  reach  some  arrangement  bj'  which 
a  superpower,  superior  to  state  power,  may  be  created. 

"But  if  the  desire  for  selfish  profit  and  advantage  should  still 
be  a  ruling  force,  it  will  be  difficult  to  set  up  a  i)ower  to  which 
all  nuist  bow.  In  any  cas(>,  no  nobler  probh^m  was  (>\  (>r  placed 
before  any  human  assembly,  and  the  world  will  follow  with 
synii)athy  or  skcjiticism,  ac<'ording  to  beliefs  or  temperament, 
the  labors  of  the  I'eace  Conference." 
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A   HARD   KNOT  TO   UNTIE. 


— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Neus. 


TRYING   TO   TAME   THE   BOLSHEVIKI 

THE  MERE  THOUGHT  of  sitting  at  the  same  table 
with  the  murderous  Bolsheviki  seems  to  revolt  the  other 
Russian  factions  so  strongly  as  to  darken  the  roseate 
hope'  that  the  whole  Russian  upheaval  might  be  calmed  by  a 
conversation  of  the  jarring  factions  at  a  quiet  isle  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora.  The  decision  of  the  Peace  Conference  to  summon 
the  discordant  Russian  elements  to  such  a  conference,  declares 
Prince  Lvoff,  the  former  Russian  Premier,  represents  "the 
greatest  victory  that  the  Bolsheviki  have  yet  achieved,"  and 
gives  a  "new  impulse  to  anarchy"  all  over  the  world.  "Russian 
patriots,"  he  adds,  "can  not  meet  men  who  betrayed  Russia  at 
Brest-Litovsk."  The  Arch- 
angel Olecheobo,  an  inde- 
pendent newspaper  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  region  where 
the  American,  British,  and 
French  troops  are  holding 
off  superior  Bolshevik 
forces,  is  quoted  in  a  dis- 
patch as  saying: 

"The  proposition  to  con- 
verse with  the  Bolsheviki  is 
similar  to  the  proposal  made 
by  the  Pope  during  the  war 
for  the  Allies  to  converse 
with  the  HohenzoUerns.  At 
that  time  the  Allies  an- 
swered that  they  did  not 
trust  the  Germans  and  that 
they  would  'not  talk  witli 
murderers  and  criminals. 
In  the  same  way  and  with 
analogous  motives  it  is 
necessary  to  state  clearly 
that  it  is,  impossible  to  hold 
conversations  with  the 
Bolsheviki. 

"  Bolshevism,  like  im- 
perialism, before  the  dehdclc 
in  Germany,  is  not  only  a 
threat  to  Russia,  V)ut  to  the 
entire  world." 

And  in  a  statement  issued 
by  A.  J.  Sack,  Director  of 
the  Russian  Information 
Bureau  in  the  United  States, 
we  read: 


"The  anti-Bolshevik  factions  repudiate  the  AlUed  proposal 
for  three  reasons :  First,  they  do  not  want  to  meet  the  Bol- 
sheviki at  the  table,  considering  thein  traiiors  to  Russia  and 
humanitj',  murderers  of  their  own  brothers,  criminals  who  are 
able  to  understand  only  one  language,  the  language  of  physical 
force;  secondly,  they  do  not  imderstand  how  the  Allies  find  it 
possible  to  place  them,  the  people  of  Russia,  who  have  sacrificed 
millions  of  their  best  youth  for  the  AlUed  cause,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Bolsheviki,  who  have  betrayed^Russia  and  the 
Allied  cause,  ill-treated  the  Allied  diplomatic  representatives 
and  citizens,  and  instituted  such  a  terror  that  President  Wilson 
considered  it  a  duty  in  September,  1918,  to  ask  all  the  civihzed 
nations  throughout  the  world  to  join  in  protest  against  the 
horrors  of  the  Bolshevik  regime;  thirdly,  the  anti-Bolshe\^k 
factions  representing  the  Russian  people  consider  it  incompatible 

with  the  dignity  of  Russia 
to  meet  the  Allied  repre- 
sentatives somewhere  on 
the  Princes'  Islands.  Rus- 
sia is  entitled  to  full  repre- 
sentation in  Paris." 


They  [the  associated  Powers]  recognize  the  absolute  right  of  the 
Russian  people  to  direct  their  own  affairs  without  dictation  or  direction 
of  any  kind  from  outside.  They  do  not  wish  to  exploit  or  make  use  of 
Russia  in  any  way. 

They  recognize  the  revolution  without  reservation  and  will  in  no 
way  and  in  no  circumstances  aid  or  give  countenance  to  any  attempt 
at  a  counter-revolution. 

It  is  not  their  wish  or  purpose  to  favor  or  assist  any  one  of  the  or- 
ganized groups  now  contending  for  the  leadership  and  guidance  of 
Russia  as  against  the  others.  Their  sole  and  sincere  purpose  is  to  do 
what  they  can  to  bring  Russia  peace  and  an  opportunity  to  find  her 
way  out  of  her  present  troubles. 

In  this  spirit  and  with  this  purpose  they  have  taken  the  following 
action:  They  invite  every  organized  group  that  is  now  exercising  or 
attempting  to  exercise  political  authority  or  military  control  anywhere  in 
Siberia,  or  within  the  boundaries  of  European  Russia  as  they  stood 
before  the  war  just  concluded,  except  in  Finland,  to  send  representa- 
tives, not  exceeding  three  representatives  for  each  group,  to  Princes' 
Islands,  Sea  of  Marmora,  where  they  will  be  met  bmrepresentatives 
of  the  associated  Powers,  provided  in  the  meantime  There  is  a  truce 
of  arms  among  the  parties  invited,  and  that  all  armed  forces  anywhere 
sent  or  directed  against  any  people  or  territory  inside  the  boundaries  of 
European  Russia  as  they  stood  before  the  war.  or  against  Finland,  or 
against  any  people  or  territory  whose  autonomous  action  is  in  con- 
templation in  the  fourteen  articles  upon  which  the  present  negotiations 
are  based,  shall  be  meanwhile  withdrawn  and  aggressive  military 
actions  cease. 

These  representatives  are  invited  to  confer  with  the  representatives 
of  the  associated  Powers  in  the  freest  and  frankest  way,  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  the  wishes  of  all  sections  of  the  Russian  people  and 
bringing  about,  if  possible,  some  understanding  and  agreement  by 
which  Russia  may  work  out  her  own  purposes,  and  happy,  cooperative 
relations  be  established  between  her  people  and  the  other  peoples  of 
the  world. 


prp:sident  wilsons  Russian  program, 

As  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Peace  Con''erenre. 


Those  who  sup  with  the 
devil,  the  New  York  Globe 
reminds  us,  need  a  long 
spoon;  and  the  Boston 
Transcript  is  convinced  that 
"wo  are  not  in  a  situa- 
tion Avhere  we  need  to 
parley  with  murderers  and 
robbers." 

The  invitation  does  not 
mean  a  recognition  of  the 
Bolshevik  Government,  ex- 
plains Stephen  Pichon, 
France's  Foreign  Minister. 
"The  invitation  was  to  all 
factions,  in  an  effort  to 
bring  them  together,  and 
the  Bolshe^'iki  among  the 
rest,  as  they  have  a  de-facto 
existence."  Dispatches 
quote  the  Bolshevik  For- 
eign Minister,  Mr  Tchit- 
cherin,  as  expressing  doubt 
if  "any  result"  will  come 
of  the  Princes'  Islands 
conference. 

Many  American  editors, 
however,  who    see    in    the 
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proposal  another  victory  for  President  Wilson,  display  an  atti-^ 
tude  of  more  hopeful  expectation.  For,  as  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger  remarks,  "primarily,  the  Russian  riddle 
has  been  baffling  because  of  defective  illumination;  misinfor- 
mation, propaganda  on  all  sides,  has  clouded  the  issue."  But 
now — 

"The  credentials  alike  of  saints  or  devils  are  sought.  What- 
ever the  concerted  Powers'  future  action  may  be,  it  will  be 
taken  in  strict  cognizance  of  facts.  .  .  .  The  comprehensive- 
ness of  this  offer  need  only  dismay  those  ^hose  causes  are  not 
intrinsicall>'    worth-  presenting."    '  _^ ,_ 

Recalling  that  tiiis  tentative 
Russian  progi-am  ado])ted  by  the 
Peace  Conference  is  a  Wilsonian 
adaptation  of  Lloyd  George's 
(/larlier  suggestion  that  the  Rus- 
sian factions  shoidd  be  heard  at 
Paris,  the  Philadelphia  paper  re- 
marks, in  conclusion,  that,  after 
all,  "the  American  and  English 
I)oint  of  view  is  merely  that 
before  there  is  any  more  fighting 
in  Russia,  the  Allies  should  have 
definite  information  as  to  what  ■ 
it  is  all  about."  "This  invitar- 
tion  is  right  in  line  wit'h  sober 
democratic  opinion  everywhere," 
thinks  the  morning  edition  of 
7'/ie  Public  Ledger,  which  sees  in 
it  an  "acid  test"  for  Russia. 

President  Wilson,  thinks  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  deserves  "un- 
qualified approval"  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Russian  question, 
for  "surely  there  is  no  more 
sensible  way  of  getting  at  the  heart  of  the  tumult  than  to  meet 
with  representatives  of  all  the  Russian  revolutionary  move- 
ments and  talk  it  over." 

*  Even  if  the  Russians  reject  this  invitation,  or  fail  to  agi'ee 
.after  accepting  it,  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "the  pro- 
posal should  still  prove  beneficial,"  because  "it  should  re- 
move all  doubt  of  the  justice  and  fairness  Qf  the  Allied  attitude 
toward  Russia." 

Hailing  the  announct^ment  of  th(^  Princes'  Islands  i)rogram  as 
"the  most  hopeful  news  that  has  (^ome  since  President  Wilson 
sailed  for  Phirope,"  the  Springfield  Republican  briefly  sums 
up  as  follows  some  of  the  chief  considei'ations  which  in  its 
opinion  probably  moved  the  Peace  Conference  to  adopt  this 
plan : 

"(1)  Intervention  thus  far  has  been  a  failure;  (2)  the  Bol- 
sheviki  in  consequence  of  intervention  have  gained  in  strength; 
(3)  most  of  the  non-Bolshevik  revolutionists  <)i)pos(>  interven- 
tion; (4)  the  interventionist  i)arties  are  at  odds  \\ith  each  other; 
("))  no  party  advocating  foreign  intervention  comnumds  i)opidar 
support;  (6)  Russians  hav(»  not  rallied  to  th<^  Allies  as  had  been 
(expected;  (7)  the  so-called  'governments'  which  the  Allies  haves 
been  supporting  ha.v<'  tended  to  fail  under  the  control  of  re- 
actionai'ies,  thus  ];rogi'essivel\'  alienating  the  Russian  people; 
(8)  the  offensive  campaign  against  the  Soviets  has  reacted  un- 
favorably, tending  to  create  sympathy  f(n-  the  Bolsheviki;  (9) 
the  general  desire  for  ])eace  and  dem()l)ili/.ation  would  make  a 
new  war  against  Russia  highly  unpopular;  (10)  a  half-hearted 
(•ampaign  by  a  small  army  would  not  sulTice  to  o\crthrow  the* 
Uolsheviki,  and  would  l)ut  eontinue  the  irritation  and  suspici<m 
which  in  the  past  because  of  this  jwHca-  have  don(>  such  great 
harm. 

"  These  arguments  are  of  a  very  different  character  and  ap- 
I)<>al  to  very  different  motives;  but  taken  tog(>ther  they  must 
have  made  a  strong  impi-ession  even  on  those  to  whom,  as  to 
Mr.  Pichon,  the  idea  of  negotiating  wifli  the  Bolsheviki  was 
repugnant." 


T 


TO   HALT   IMMIGRATION 

T  HAS  BEEN  AMERICA'S  PRIDE  that  our  land  has 
been  an  asylum  for  the  poor  and  opprest  of  aU  nations, 
and  the  inflow  of  labor  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year  has 
been  thought  an  important  source  of  our  wealth  and  power, 
but  now  with  all  Europe  impoverished  and  looking  expectantly 
in  our  direction  and  with  a  labor-surplus  already  in  sight,  our 
lal)or-unions  are  asking  Congress  to  put  up  the  bars.  The 
suggested  cure  is  twofold:  to  assist  the  assimilating  process  by 
^  '_^ educational  methods,  and  pre- 
vent more  trouble  by  keeping 
out  the  indigestibles.  And  there 
is  a  third  suggestion,  that  con- 
siderable relief  Avpuldbe  affgirded 
by  discriminating  , deportations; 
From  now  on,  declares  a  Penn- 
sylvania editor,  we  want  "not 
increased  bulk,  but  improved 
quality,"  in  our  population,  and 
as  for  the  alleged  "right  of  all 
nations  of  the  earth  to  seek  free- 
dom in  America,"  we  are  told 
that  "there  is  no  such  right  any 
more  than  there  is  a  right  of 
every  tramp  to  sleep  in  your  bed- 
room." The  present  alarming 
surplusage  of  labor  furnishes  one 
of  the  niost  solid  arguments  for 
the  backers  of  the  drastic  immi- 
gration restriction  measures  now 
before  Congress.  A  four-year 
ban  on  immigration  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  according  to 
Secretary  Frank  Morrison,  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 
But  what  seems  to  arouse  editors  to  the  most  vigorous  demands 
for  putting  up  the  liars  against  foreigners  is  the  fear  that  "Hun- 
land"  is  before  long  to  unloose  a  "horde"  of  immigrants  upon 
us.  Speaking  in  support  of  the  bill  barring  practically  all 
immigration  for  four  years.  Congressman  Royal  C.  Johnson 
(Rep.,  South  Dakota),  who  served  in  the  United  States  Army 
in  France,  pointed  out  that  such  apprehensions  are  far  from 
groundless.     He  said: 

"I  have  talked  W'ith  many  German  prisoners  and  found  tlu'in 
practically  united  in  a  purpose  to  come  to  America  as  soon  as  the 
war  ended.  They  believe  they  will  be  received  here  with  open 
arms  and  that  America  is  the  land  of  wealth  and  promise." 

The  complacent  remark  of  an  arrogant  German  officer  to  the 
effect  that  he  intended  to  come  to  the  United  States  and  settle 
down  "as  soon  as  the  Americans  cooled  off"  brings  the  indignant 
reply  from  the  Columbus  Dispatch  that  he  may  find  that — 

"The  cooling-off  process  is  too  slow^  for  such  as  he;  h(>  may 
find  that  there  is  a  lingering  remembrance  in  this  country  of  the 
misery  which  his  kind  has  caused  in  the  world.  Some  way  will 
l)e  found,  at  the  projx'r  time,  to  pre^-ent  just  sucii  characti'rs 
from  coming  here  and  'settling  down.'  We  shall  demand 
that  they  stay  at  liome  and  'settle  up.'" 

"We  have  on  our  hands  a  big  task  in  making  Americans 
out  of  the  some  millions  of  G«>rman-Germans  now  in  this 
country,"  The  Venango  Herald  (Franklin,  Pa.)  tells  us,  "and 
need  not  add  to  it  by  admitting  any  more  now."  "Most 
emphatically,"  says  another  Pennsylvania  daily,  the  Altoona 
Times, 

"We  do  not  want  those  German  soldiers  who  during  the  four 
years  last  past  have  loottxl  homes,  tortured  prisoners,  raped 
women,  aiul  bayon(»t*>(l  babies.  In  otlier  words,  we  do  not  want 
at  least  nine  out  of  ten  German  ex-soldiers.     Further,  we  do  not 


A  DANGEROUS  DERELICT. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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want  any  one  irom  Germany  who  defends  now  or  e^•er  has  de- 
fended the  ftendish  Hun  fighting  men  or  the  Kaiser's  barbarous 
Government.  Such  people  would  be  dangerous  citizens.  Given 
the  opportunity,  they  would  most  certainly  commit  in  America 

the  crimes  they  have  committed  or  condoned  in  Europe 

"Our  law-makers  and  immigration  authorities  should  know 
that  the  American  people  feel  a  resentment  toward  the  devasta- 
ting, murderous  Hun  that  is  implacable  and  will  never  cool. 
We  want  none  of  his  kind  in  this  country.  And  if  the  Govern- 
ment fails  to  keep  him  out  there  is  danger  that  America's  ex- 
veterans  of  the  Great  War  will  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands." 

The  passage  of  such  an  anti-immigration  measm*e  as  is  now 
before  Congress  is  demanded  by  such  representative  news- 
papers as  the  Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Grand  Rapids  Herald,  St.  Louis  Republic,  and  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer.  The  St.  Louis  paper's  support  of  a  drastic 
limitation  on  immigration  for  the  next  few  years  is  based  upon  its 
firm  conviction  that  "Bolshevik  fanatics  should  by  all  means 
be  kept  out."  A  citizen  of  Baltimore  writes  to  The  Sun  of  that 
city  to  say  that  in  the  first  place  "the  total  restriction  of  immigi'a- 
tion  would  go  a  long  waj'  toward  settling  the  question  of  gi^  ing 
our  overseas  boys  employment."     But,  he  adds, 

"We  could  go  still  fiu-ther  and  clinch  the  problem  by  de- 
porting every  German,  pro-German,  conscientious  objector, 
Bolshevik,  Industrial  Worker  of  the  W^orld,  and  other  disturb- 
ing elements  out  of  our  land.  These  elements  have  no  use  for 
America,  except  to  live  off  the  fat  of  the  land,  exploit  them- 
selves and  their  accursed  doctrine,  and  strive  to  force  them  on 
a  long-suffering  people." 

The  Sun  says  editorially  that  not  only  slioultl  we  keep  out 


immigrants  of  the  type  just  mentioned,  but  we  should  also 
"make  certain  that  no  interned  aliens  are  allowed  to  remain, 
and  that  every  alien  now  in  jail  for  disloyalty  shall  be  deported 
after  his  sentence  expires  " ;  and  this  ' "  ought  to  include  naturalized 
disloyalists  like  Berger,  whose  citizenship  should  be  revoked." 

But  some  object  that  a  labor  shortage  may  result  from  the 
projwsed  halt  in  the  westward  march  of  population.  Attention 
is  called  by  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  to  the  decUne  in  immi- 
gration during  the  war.  From  1,218,480  in  1914  it  dropt  to 
.SOO.OOO  in  1917  and  110.000  in  1918.  The  Post-Standard  dis- 
agrees with  labor  leaders  when  it  says  that  "with  all  that  needs 
to  be  done  after  these  years  of  delayed  enterprise  there  should 
be  places  for  all  those  who  return  from  the  war,  and  for  a  larger 
number  of  immigrants  than  Ave  have  been  getting  besides." 

A  Pennsylvania  Congressman  reports  that  coal  oj)erators  and 
manufacturers  in  his  State  fear  there  will  be  an  inadequate 
supply  of  the  kind  of  labor  they  need  if  immigration  is  cut  off. 
In /Europe,  according  to  some  of  the  dispatches,  the  proposal 
for  prohibiting  iinmigxHtion  to  the  United  States  for  the  next 
few  years  is  far  from  i)oi)ular.  Mr.  George  NicoU  Barnes,  labor 
representative  on  the  British  peace  delegation,  says  European 
labor  would  be  strongly  ox)posed  to  such  a  law.  There  have 
been  reports  that  there  are  serious  objections  in  Italy  to  any  re- 
striction on  the  entrance  of  Italians  into  the  United  States. 
But  according  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  Italy,  as  well  as 
other  countries  in  Europe,  has  an  industrial  program  intended 
to  remove  the  cause  for  emigration  "by  giving  her  workers  what 
they  formerly  sought  in  America — good  wages  and  decent  living 
conditions." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


At  the  peace  table  there  will  be  German  waAters.—Ballimore  AmrrUan. 

Raw  deals  make  raw  .spots  and  are  raw  material  for  future  wars. — 
Greenville  Piedmont. 

The  German  elections  show  that  Bolshe\ism's  weakest  spot  is  the  l)alIo(- 
box. —  Washington  Post. 

The  Kaiser  is  growing  a  beard.  Evidently  he  lias  Iiad  enougli  doso 
shaves. — Baltimore  American. 

One  Siire  way  to  break  up  that  Irish  Republic  would  lie  for  the  British 
Government  to  approve  it. — Nashville  Banner. 

WiLLl/VM  HoHEXZOLLERX,  we  are  told,  has  recovered  from  his  recent 
illness,  but  he  is  not  out  of  danger. — Boston  Globe. 

The  former  Kaiser  is  reported  to  have  a  severe  cold  in  the  head.  The 
cold  evidently  extended  from  hLs  feet. — Long  Island  City  .Star. 

The  German  revolt  leaders,  Karl  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg, 
advocated  violence  and  that's  what  they  got. — Boston  Transcript. 

Men  are  beginnhig  to  talk  aI)oiit  Colonel  Roosevelt's  probable  suc- 
cessors, but  the  numl)er  re(|uired  to  take  his  place  is  not  mentioned. — 
Toledo  Blade. 

Hines  aunoimces  he's  going  to  carry  out  the  poUcies  of  IMcAdoo.  Fine. 
Carry  'em  out.  and  for  goodness  .sake  don't  bring  'em  back. — KnoirUle 
■Journal  and  Tribune. 

Theodore  Roosc- 


If  ever  we  have  moments  of  doubt  it  is  when  Tneri  lik 
velt  have  to  cUe  and  Bill  IlohenzoUern 
still  liv&s. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

As  winter  begins  to  be  a  little  restive 
on  the  lap  of  spring,  some  people  are 
getting  more  interested  in  the  National 
League  than  in  the  League  of  Nations. 
— Columbia  State. 

Reports  are  that  the  Hohenzollern 
ex-Kaiser  is  raising  a  beard,  which  is 
an  improvement  on  what  he  has  been 
raising  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 
—Philadelphia  Press. 

Two  German  steamers  are  to  be 
used  in  taking  American  officers  and 
men  on  excursions  up  and  down  the 
Rhine.  No  wonder  the  ex-Kaiser  is 
reported  to  show  signs  of  becoming  a 
hopeless  lunatic. — Baltimore  American. 

"Giving  the  men  a  part  of  the 
profits  has  proved  the  greatest  invest- 
ment ever  made  by  the  Ford  Com- 
pany," .says  its  advertising  manager. 
Perhaps  it  will  do  no  harm  to  cut  this 
out  and  show  it  to  the  boss.— Boston 
Globe. 


The  Holy  Land  is  mu^li  hoher  than  it  was. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

It  seems  that  the  only  use  of  the  consumer  is  to  be  consumed. — Florida 
Times-Union. 

Any  peace  that  favors  Germany  will  be  one  that  passeth  understanding. 
— Philadelphia  Inquirer.  * 

Dr.  Wilson  better  huiTy  with  his  peace  remedy  or  all  the  patients  -will 
be  dead. — Columbia  Record. 

Monet  still  talks,  but  contact  with  the  high  cost  of  living  seems  to 
have  given  it  ttooat  trouble. — Arkansas  Gazette. 

When  we  recognized  Poland's  independence  we  didn't  mean  that  sli^ 
should  be  too  darned  mdependent. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

The  former  Kaiser  is  suffering  from  ear  trouble.  No  wonder,  -vn-ith 
the  stuff  that  contimioiLsly  reaches  liis  ears. — Nashville  Banner. 

And  apparently  the  Kaiser  is  better  off  wth  the  blues  in  Holland  than 
he  would  be  with  the  Reds  in  Berhn. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Well,  just  as  the  Kaiser  expected  and  prophesied  more  than  a  year 
ago,  German  ships  are  landuig  troops  in  New  York. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

The  Kaiser  is  said  to  have  aged  ten  years  since  he  fled  to  Holland  two 
months  ago.  It  is  much  too  fast.  Somebody  ought  to  put  an  end  to  it. — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

This  is  the  first  time  our  executive  has  been  abroad,  but  not  the  first 

time  the  coimtry  has  been  without  an 
executive. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

The  German  sailors  are  said  to  be 
taking  a  neutral  attitude  during  the 
present  trouble  m  Berlin.  They  don't 
want  to  mar  their  war-record  evidently. 
— Syracuse  Herald. 

Some  of  the  Germans  seem  to  tlunk 
that  as  they  are  honest  enough  to  ad- 
mit they  are  dishonest,  the  account 
should  he  struck  off  the  books. — Knox- 
ville  Journal  and  Tribune. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  did  not  dis- 
i'over  the  Ten  Commandments,  but 
the  trouble  came  from  liis  wanting  to 
ap|)ly  them  to  a  lot  of  inen  who  felt 
that  they  were  outside  those  issues. — 
Minneapolis  Journai. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it's  the  over- 
balance of  i)ower,  \\itli  the  liberty- 
loving  nations  on  the  heao"  end.  tliat 
makes  the  ^^orld  feel  so  safe  now,  re- 
gardless of  just  what  form  the  League 
of  Nations  takes.  —  Clinton  Daily 
Clintonian. 


WHERE'S   THAT   PK.\CE   CONFERENCE  " 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


IRISH  AND  ENGLISH  VIEWS  OF  THE  SINN-FEIN  REPUBLIC 


TROUBLE  AHEAD  is  sensed  by  both  tlie  Irish  and 
English  press  as  they  see  Sinn  Fein's  determination 
to  secure  the  complete  independence  of  the  Irish  Re- 
public, as  formally  proclaimed  in  the  Irish  Declaration  of 
Independence,  at  Dublin,  on  January  21.  The  Sinn-Fein 
organs  breathe  a  spirit  of  defiance,  while  Unionist  journals  in 
England  and  Ireland  warn  the  Government  against  too  mucn 
softness  in  dealing  with  the  Sinn-Feiuers.  The  Declaration 
was  read  in  Gaelic  and  in  English  at  the  ]Mansion  House  in 
Dublin,  before  the  Sinn-Fein  Assembly,  made  up  of  the  Sinn- 
Feiners  just  elected  members  of  the  British  Parliament.  Half 
of  the  Assembly  were  absent,  held  in  Aarious  English  prisons 
on  political  charges.  Among  the  Nationalist  or  Home-Rule 
organs,  whose  candidates  for  Parliament  were  l)adly  defeated, 
we  find  an  occasional  prediction  that  the  Sinn-Feiners  have 
not  a  very  long  course  to  run,  and  therefore  it  is  urged  that  the 
Nationalists  should  hold  together  to  be  ready  at  the  day  of 
reckoning  to  regain  control  of  the  political  situation.  The  fear 
that  rebellion  may  break  out  is  exprest  in  some  Unionist  Irish 
papers,  and  it  is  even  admitted  by  Nationality,  a  prominent 
Sinn-Fein  organ,  that  the  coming  months  wiU  be  critical  and 
"storms  may  arise."  But  "with  the  help  of  the  people,  Ireland 
will  weather  the  storm."  British  tyi-anny  in  Ireland  must 
cease,  we  read,  and — 

"Definitely  and  defiantly  we  must  tell  the  British  Gov- 
ernment that  it  can  not  go  on  doing  as  it  likes  in  Ireland.  'Brit- 
ishism' must  follow  '  Prussian] sm.'  The  Irish  people  have 
repudiated  the  British  Government — they  must  wipe  out  all 
that  the  Government  stands  for  in  Ireland.  There  are  many 
ways  of  killing  a  dog  besides  giving  it  a  bit  of  tongue — or  a  few 
bottles  of  ink." 

Another  Sinn-Fein  journal.  New  Ireland,  holds  that  the  Sinn- 
Feiners'  grasp  at  power  means  that  Ireland  has  "gathered  her 
cloak  about  her  and  shaken  the  dtist  of  England  and  English 
-legislation  from  her  feet."  Now  every  Irish  man  and  Avoman 
must  put  "their  whole  energy  into  the  completion  of  the  work 
so  well  begun."  New  Ireland  also  makes  an  important  state- 
ment on  the  question  of  armed  rebellion,  when  it  says: 

"Our  enemies  have  accused  us  of  desiring  open  warfare  and 
recourse  to  armed  rebellion.  We  say  with  deliberation  that  if 
open  warfare  were  the  National  aim  at  this  moment.  Irishmen 
would  not  have  wasted  time,  energy,  and  money  upon  an 
election.  We  further  add  that  if  Irishmen  to-day  wish  to  pre- 
vent recourse  to  arm'ed  rebellion,  tliey  should  throw  themselves 
whole-heartedly  into  the  present  Sinn-Fein  movement.  The 
first  principle  of  that  movement  is  the  complete  rejection  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  possibility  of  English  interference,  good 
or  bad,  in  Ireland." 

The  Dublin  Irisli  World  tells  us  that  Ireland  has  "revolu- 
tionized herself  mentally,"  and  it  urges  that  the  principles  of 
Sinn  Fein  having  been  accepted  by  the  nation  they  should  be 
put  into  pra(;tical  effect.  Ireland  has  spoken  with  no  uncertain 
voice,  and  "by  no  moral  or  international  law  can  that  voice  be 
brushed  aside  as  of  no  consequence."  This  paper  enjoins  upon 
its  readers  support  of  the  Rep\iblican  Parliament  "in  every 
word,  in  every  act."  There  must  be  "no  compromise,"  and 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  "victory  is  to  those  who  stick  it  out 
to  the  last." 

From  the  Home-Rule  standpoint  a  representative  opinion  is 
that  of  the  Dul)lin  Freeman^  Journal,  which  ])redicts  failure 
for   the   Sinn-Feiners,    and   is   convinced    that   tlie   freedom   of 


Ireland  "can  not  be  extended  or  advanced"  by  their  methods. 
Therefore  it  urges  the  Nationalists  to  "hold  together  for  the 
awakening"  whigh  will  come  "speedily."  The  Belfast  Irish 
News  (Nationalist),  adverting  to  the  Sinn-Feiners'  hopes  in  the 
Peace  Conference,  asks  what  the  seventy-three  Sinn-Feiners  in 
Dublin  can  do  if  the  Conference  closes  without  establishing  the 
Irish  Republic.  Their  "ukases"  will  not  be  worth  so  many 
scraps  of  paper  unless  they  have  force  behind  them,  and  the 
employment  of  force  will  mean  another  insurrection,  according 
to  this  paper,  which  adds  that  "if  we  are  heading  for  another 
insurrection,  let  the  fact  be  clearlj^  understood.  It  is  a  very 
sei'ious  consideration." 

The  menace  of  rebellion  is  .felt,  too,  by  Irish  Unionist 
journals,  which  remind  then*  readers  once  more  that  the  "one 
lesson  the  whole  of  Irish  history  teaches  is  that  the  only  fatal 
fault  in  Irish  statesmanship  is  indecision."  This  remark  is 
made  by  the  Belfast  Northern  Whig  (Unionist),  which  believes 
the  present  situation  has  great  possibilities  of  peril  for  Ireland 
if  it  is  handled  slackly,  but  "if  it  is  dealt  with  in  a  firm  and, 
above  all,  in  a  consistent  fashion,  it  will  prove  quite  ainenable 
to  treatment."  The  Dublin  Irish  Times  (Unionist)  wonders 
whether  Sinn  Fein  "will  attempt  once  more  to  stimulate  dis- 
order and  lawlessness  in  the  country."  It  assumes  that  in  any 
event  Sinn  Fein  will  "do  its  best  to  convince  the  world  that 
British  government  is  impossible  in  Ireland,"  and  its  efforts 
in  this  direction  miist  be  "thorouglily  bad  for  the  nation's 
material  interests." 

Turning  to  the  London  press,  we  find  the  Liberal  Westminster 
Gazette  confessing  that  the  British  Government  faces  an  Irish 
question  "more  serious  and  more  troublous  in  prospect  than 
Ave  haA'e  had  for  generations,"  Avhile  the  Unionist  Daili/  Telegraph 
asserts  flatly  that  the  Sinn-Fein  deijiand  for  Irish  independence 
will  never  be  conceded  by  Great  Britain,  because  it  A\-oidd  be  a 
mortal  bloAv  at  Great  Britain's  strategic  security,  and  "the 
sooner  that  Sinn-Fein  Ireland  is  disillusioned  of  that  mad  idea 
and  gets  back  to  her  sanity,  the  better."  Ireland  at  this  mo- 
ment "enjoys  every  priAilege  Avhich  is  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom,"  according  to  this  London  daih-,  Avhich 
further  observes: 

"She  has  enjoyed  special  privileges  during  the  Avar  Avhieh  are 
not  to  her  honor,  but  to- her  shame.  It  is  knoAvn  to  all  the 
Avorld  that  she  is  noAV  prosperous  as  neA'er  before  in  her  history, 
and  that  she  can  secure  a  generous  measure  of  self-goAernment 
as  soon  as  the  three  southern  px'ovinces  relinquish  the  Ajiin 
hope  of  triumphing  OA'er  the  Protestants  and  Unionists  of 
Ulster.  If  the  Sinn-Feiners  insist  on  crying  for  the  impossible, 
why,  then,  cry  they  must;  but  if  they  stretch  out  violent  hands 
to  grasp  what  is  forbidden  by  the  unyielding  conditions  of 
British  security,  they  Avill  have  themseh'es  and  tlicir  false 
leaders  to  blame  for  Avhat  may  follow." 

The  Liberal-Unionist  Aveekly  Spectator  considers  the  issue  in 
Ireland  betAveen  loyalty  and  secession  "now  clear,"  and  tells 
us  that  the  fact  that  the  Sinn-Feiners  will  not  go  to  Westminster 
"may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  blessing."  MeanAvhil(>.  the 
"sane  and  loyal  side  of  Ireland  will  be  Avell  represented  by  the 
strong  body  of  patriotic  men  n^turned  for  Northeast  Ulster." 
The  Unionist  London  Morning  Post  A'ieAvs  the  case  of  Ireland  as 
"a  deplorable  example  of  the  e\nls  that  arise  when  goA-ernments, 
for  political  reasons,  evade  their  plain  duty  of  goAerniug." 
Th(>  duty  of  governing  Ireland  has  been  shirked,  it  avers,  and 
Irishmen  have  been  allowed  to  "treart  all  justice  and  government 
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v.dt]i  open  contempt,  aud  that  part  of  the  Kingdom  has 
been  permitted  to  fall  into  anarchy."  If  the  Government 
had  shown  itself  stronger  than  the  rebels,  The  Morning  Post 
goes  on  to  say,  the  people  of  Ireland  Avould  have  been  with  the 
Government  a-gainst  the  rebels.  But  as  the  rebels  have  shown 
themselves  stronger  than  the  Government,  the  people  of  Ireland 
have  taken  sides  with  the  stronger,  and  "thej^  were  forced  to  do 
it  for  their  own  protec- 
tion when  justice  was 
abandoned  and  the 
police  betrayed."  The 
first  work  before  the 
Government,  in  the  view 
of  this  daily,  is  the  "es- 
tablishment of  law  and 
order  in  Ireland,"  and 
we  read: 

"It  is  tragic  beyond 
tears  that  not  Ireland 
only,  but  England  also, 
will  have  to  pay  this 
bitter  and  temble  debt 
incurred  by  pohtieians 
who  refused  to  face  theu* 
liabihties.  If  the  oppor- 
tunities of  this  war  had 
been  in  the  hands  of 
real  statesmen  Ireland 
might  by  now  have  been 
as  well  affected  as  an^' 
part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. It  coidd  have 
been  done.  Ireland  has 
suffered  from  a  wrong 
not  so  much  poUtical  as 
economic.  For  se^^eral 
generations  successive 
British  Governments 
have  neglected  and  be- 
trayed the  chief  inter- 
est of  Ireland — which  is 
agricultiire.  From  that 
cause,  and  not  from  any 
lack  of  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, her  population 
has  dwindled  from  eight 
to  five  millions,  and  the 
whole  world  is  fiUed  with  '. 
the  bitterness  of  Irish- 
men who  have  been 
forced,  by  this  economic 
^Tong ,  to  leave  I  reland . ' ' 


C01>.vri;.'htf(l    liy    INir|s.».li,    >^ui   Kl  li  ilciscn. 

IGNACE  JAN  PADEREWSKI. 

The  world-famous  pianist,  now  Premier  of  the  Polisli  Republic,   is  called    "  Tlie 
Messiah"  of  his  countrj',  which  was  ravaged  by  contending  armies  durmg  tlie  war. 


GERMANY'S    EYE 
FOR  TRADE  — "The 

American  flag  is  taking 

the  place  of  the  English  flag"  on  the  seas  of  the  world,  tlu^ 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  says  flatteringly,  and  while  it  admits  its 
regret  that  American  trade  should  attain  such  supremacy, 
at  the  same  time  it  slips  in  another  whine  that  we  do  not  treat 
Germany  too  hard  -with  this  power.  America  has  become 
the  most  important  exporter  of  raw  materials,  especially"  cotton 
and  corn,  and  the  Frankfort  daily  predicts  that  while  England  will 
be  busy  with  problems  of  internal  reconstruction,  America  will  be 
shooting  ahead  in  world  trade.  Americans  will  see  that  none  of 
the  markets  of  the  Old  World  is  throttled  by  "a  senseless  Im- 
periahsm  on  the  part  of  its  neighbors,  it  is  hoped,  and  France  in 
particular  should  be  given  free  range  because  she  more  than  any 
other  countrj-  is  dependent  upon  America  for  food,  clothing,  re- 
construction, and  financial  credit,  "altho  she  will  doubtless  return 
later  to  her  natural  exelusiveness."  Finally,  this  daily  wonders 
plaintively  if  America  will  permit  this  Imperialism  to  rob  Ger- 
many of  the  power  to  live — that  Germany  which  "by  her  whole 
structure  would  be  the  natural  customer  of  the  United  States." 


POLAND  REBORN 

BORN  ANEW  UNDER  MACHINE-GUN  FIRE  and  mar- 
tial law,  the  Repubhc  of  Poland  seemed  to  some  to  be 
in  peril  of  swift  extinction,  but  now  a  coalition  Govern- 
ment is  in  fidl  control,  formed  and  led  by  Mr.  Paderewski  as 
Premier  and  Foreign  Minister.     This  does  not  seem  to  suit 

Germany,  for  the  Ger- 
man press  at  once 
blame  him  for  the  dis- 
order in  Posen,  the 
capital  of  Prussian  Po- 
land, Avhere  stiff  fight- 
ing took  place  following 
his  coming,  in  which 
Germans,  Jews,  and 
Poles  participated.  The 
Berlin  Deutsche  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung  is  among 
the  journals  that  make 
this  accusation,  and  it 
claims  that  Mr.  Pade- 
rewski's  "provocative" 
entrance  into  Posen 
"worked up  the  already 
existing  passions  to  the 
bm-sting  -  point. ' '  The 
German  press  have  no 
intention  of  letting  Po- 
land have  Posen  with- 
out a  protest,  and  Ger- 
man malice  is  said  in 
some  quarters  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  sensa^ 
tional  reports  of  troul)le 
there.  How  the  Poles 
of  Posen  feel  about  the 
matter  is  e\ddent  from 
the  fact  that  there  ^viU 
be  no  Polish  party  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly 
of  the  German  Govern- 
ment, because  the  Poles 
of  Posen  refused  to  vote 
at  the  German  elections, 
and  thus  demonstrated 
their  secession  from  the 
German  state.  The 
Manchester  Guardian 
regrets  that  Mr.  Pade- 
rewski should  have  been  taken  to  Danzig  in  a  British  war-ship, 
and  that  he  should  have  been  accompanied  at  Posen  by  a  British 
officer  on  a  mission  to  Poland.  It  is  most  unfortunate,  this  dailA' 
believes,  and  of  coiu'se  it  is  most  undesired  by  the  British 
Government,  that  its  jepreseutati^e  shoiUd  by  his  presence  have 
been  connected  with,  the  disturbances  at  Posen.  The  fighting 
was  due  to  the  desire  of  the  most  bellicose  Poles  not  to  await 
the  judgment  of  the  Peace  Conference,  according  to  The  GuardiaJi, 
but  "to  create  a  situation  by  violence  and  face  the  Conference 
with  it."     Says  the  London  Dnilij  Telegraph: 

"As  for  the  occupation  of  the  Prussian-Polish  lands  in  advance 
of  the  settlement  to  be  arrived  at  by  the  Peace  Conference,  we 
can  only  hope  that  it  does  not  represent  a  mistrust — for  A\hich 
there  is  assuredly  no  foundation — of  the  sincerity  of  the  AUies 
in  their  Polish  policy-.  Under  the  most  favorable  cireximstanees 
the  territorial  delimitation  of  Poland  would  haAe  been  among 
their  chief  difficulties.  There  remains  the  trouble  threatened 
by  the  sinister  development  of  Bolshevism  in  the  industrial 
centers  of  Russian  P<iland,  to  whi'h  manv  thousands  of  Polish 
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workers  have  now  returned,  oul.\'  to  find  them  stript  ])y  the 
Germans  of  all  the  machinery  of  production,  in  accordance  with 
the  brutally  malignant  policy  of  social  wTeckage  which  they  have 
pursued  in  all  invaded  territory." 

The  London  Times  also  speaks  of  alarming  accounts  from 
Warsaw  of  the  designs  of  Bolshevik  Russia  on  the  independence 
of  Poland.  The  Bolshevik  organs  wTite  of  the  expected  ab- 
sorption of  Poland  and  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Re])ublie, 
we  are  told,  and  to  tliis  end  three  army  div^isions  have  been  con- 
centrated. In  addition  to  this  armed  invasion,  the  Russian 
Bolsheviki  have  sent  agents  into  Poland  to  convert  the  people 
to  their  i)olitical  doctrines  and  to  make  of  the  released  Russian 
prisoners  a  garrison  favorable  to  a  social  resolution  after  the 
Russian  pattern.  As  to  England's  loyalty  to  the  plan  of  a  "  free 
Poland,"  The  Times  admits  Brit- 
ain may  be  misrepresented,  but 
insists  that,  at  any  rate,  it  can 
not  be  said  of  the  United  States 
of  America  that  they  have  &n\ 
interest  in  Eastern  Europe  other 
than  that  of  serving  Ubertj',  and 
this  important  daily  adds: 

"We  want  nothing  in  Eastern 
Europe  that  America  does  not 
want  too,  and  tho  we  feel  very 
keenly  the  injustice  of  some  in- 
sinuations that  are  made  against 
our  motives,  we  are  willing  to 
speak  with  her  voice.  Let  her 
be  the  executive  trustee  of  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice and  of  the  will  of  the  Powers 
who  have  fought  the  battle  of 
freedom  to  the  end." 

The  London  Daily  Mail  de- 
scribes the  restoration  of  Poland 
in  the  form  of  an  independent  re- 
public as  "at  once  a  historically 
just  and  pohtically  effective 
means  of  relieving  Russia  of  Ger- 
many's persistent  push  to  the 
East,  and  all  the  danger  and  un- 
rest to  Europe  Avhich  that  insidi- 
ous ambition  involves."  Poland's 

claims  as  to  boundary  are  stated  in  an  interview  given  by  the 
former  Polish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  ISIr.  Wasilewski, 
to  a  London  Daily  Telegraph  correspondent  at  Geneva.  Silesia 
and  Galicia  Jiiust  form  an  integral  part  of  Poland,  and  thert* 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  arri\^ng  at  an  amicable  settlement  of  tlic 
frontiers  with  Bohemia,  because  the  Poles  and  Czechs  are  sister 
nations  and  all  matters  between  them  can  be  discust  in  a  fri(>ndly 
spirit,  and  JNIr.  Wasilewski  is  fm-lher  quoted  as  saying: 

"We  are  united  to  Bohemia  by  many  historical  ties,  and  we 
must  adopt  a  common  ])oliey  and  work  amicably  together.  The 
question  of  Spiz  and  Orawa,  two  small  territories  inhabited  1)y 
Poles,  will  offer  no  gr(>at  obstacle,  and  can  be  soh'cd  by  friendly 
discussion  with  the  Czeeho-Slovaks.  Our  relations  with  the 
Ukraine  i)resent  more  difficulties  and  complications;  for  in- 
stan(^e,  there  is  tlie  question  of  Leopol,  a  city  ])nr(ly  Polisli, 
which  is  claimed  by  the  Ukraine,  but  to  which  our  pretensions  are 
supported  by  the  whole  Polish  nation.  Whatever  the  cost,  we 
must  arrive  at  a  settl(»ment  on  this  point,  and  also  with  regard  to 
eastern  Galicia,  where  the  j)opidation  is  very  mixed.  Tho  we 
believe  the  Poles  form  the  majority  there,  no  definite  ethno- 
graphical l)oun(hiry  can  be  drawn,  and  the  frontier  must  be  a 
matter  for  discussion  and  arrangement.  With  regard  to  Lithu- 
ania and  White  Ruthenia,  our  j)oint  of  view  is  thai  the  Ru.ssian 
frontier  must  be  placed  as  far  east  as  possible,  tho  w(>  do  not  wish 
to  appear  as  annexationists.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  re- 
.solved  that  these  two  countries,  which  are  Polisli  l)y  race  and 
culture,  shall  be  united  to  Poland  in  some  form  wliich  will  facili- 
tate our  economic  relations." 


A   GERMAN  A^IEW   OF   POLAND'S   DKMANDS 


TuK  Polk  (at  the  peace  tal>le) 
we'll  all  make  bett^er  progress  ifl- 
we  don't  want." 


'^  WILSON   DIPLOMACY"   AND   THE 
BOLSHEVIKI 

THE  ONLY  VOICES  in  France  that  favor  allowing  the 
Russian  Bolshevik  representatives  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
peace  councils,  even  from  so  far  aw-ay  as  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  are  the  Socialist  journals,  we  are  informed,  which 
give  downright  approval  to  this  particular  proposal  of  so-called 
"Wilson  diplomacy,"  that  provides  for  a  conference  on  Russia's 
problems  by  all  the  Russian  gi'oups,  including  the  Bolshesiki, 
at  Prinlcipo  in  the  Princes'  Islands.  President  Wilson's  plan, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Peace  Conference,  will  be  read 
by  Socialists  and  democrats  of  the  whole  world  with  the  "pro- 
foundost   j<ty."  according  to  ////«ma/ii7('  (Paris),  official  organ 

of  the  Socialist  party  in  France. 
La  France  Libre,  which  repre- 
sents the  French  Socialists  led 
l)y  Mr.  Al])ert  Thomas,  also  com- 
mends the  Wilson  plan  unre- 
servedly. The  severity  of  French 
disapproval  in  other  journals  is 
evident  in  the  declination  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Capus,  Academician 
and  editor  of  the  Paris  Figaro, 
to  discuss  the  Conference's  de- 
cision as  a  solution  of  the  Rus- 
sian tangle,  while  the  t]cho  de 
Paris  desijribes  the  proposition 
as  "ipsane,"  the  Paris  Gaulois 
as  "perilous,"  the  Paris  Action 
Frangaise  as  "ridiculous,"  and 
the  Paris  Matin  as  "a  great  and 
l)61d  idea  of  which  the  prac- 
ticability remains  to  be  seen." 
The  last-named  daily  finds  some 
satisfaction,  however,  and  even 
faint  conimendation  of  the  plan, 
in.  the  fact  that  on  an  island  in 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  the  Bolshe- 
viki  s\all  be  "placed  in  a  kind  of 
sanatorium."  Altho  the  Paris 
Petit  Journal  holds  that  the 
Prinki]K)  meeting  wnll  constitute 
merely  a  preliminary  conference  by  the  Allies,  certain  French 
editors  ])itterly  deplore  the  incident  delay  in  the  main  peace 
negotiations.  This  "side-show"  conference,  they  saj',  will  onl\' 
lose  precious  time,  and  editor  Gustav  Ilervc  wTites  in  his  Paris 
Vict  aire  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  sermons  Wilson  has  addrest  to  the  different  Russian 
])arties  are  the  same  he  addi'est  with  evangelical  patience  to  the 
belligerents  in  tiie  Great  War  for  two  years  lief  ore  deciding  to 
takci  part  in  the  quarrel.  If  Lenine  refuses  the  conciliation 
offered  he  will  put  liimself  in  a  bad  position,  and  then  without 
scruple  th(!  good  judge  of  international  peace  will  draw  his 
I)owerful  sword  and  anniiillate  the  denion  who  has  refused  his 
olive-hraiu'li.  This  method  has  tlie  great  drawback  of  prolong- 
ing tile  sufTering  of  tlie  jiatient.  What  l)lood  and  suffering 
might  have  been  saved  if  Wilson  had  not  waited  nearly  tliree 
yeais  lief  ore  taking  the  side  of  the^  victims  in  the  war  against  their 
executioners!" 

An  explanation  of  the  violence  of  French  opposition  in  some 
(piarters,  as  recorded  in  press  cables,  is  that  tho  Russia  is  a 
debtor  to  all  the  Allies  except  Italy,  her  enormous  French  debt 
was  ('(Mitracted  during  tlu^  ])ast  twenty  years,  long  before  her 
war-debts  to  other  Allied  I'owers,  and  the  collateral  is  held  in 
bonds  by  more  than  2,(M)().0()()  workiiigmen,  small  proprietors, 
and  tradesmen,  some  of  whom  have  thus  invested  the  sasings 
of  a  lifetime.  The  financial  ethics  of  the  Bolshevilci  as  hitherto 
revealed    can  inspire  litllc    if   any  trust    in    t!i(>    minds  of    these 


— "  What    do  wo  Avan't?     I   tliink 
tell  you  what  parts  of  the  globe 
— Ulk  (Berlin). 
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investors.  Of  worse  omen,  we  read,  is  the  westward  spread  of 
Bolshevism,  which  practically  all  France  fears  and  resists. 
Foreign  dispatches  ad^dse  us  that  the  announcement  of  Foreign 
Minister  Pichon  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  December  29, 
and  in  a  note  to  the  other  Allied  Powers  on  .January  o,  that  there 
can  be  no  compromise  with  Bolshevism,  was  indorsed  by  all 
the  public  in  France  except  the  Socialists.  A  moderate  French 
appraisal  of  the  Wilson  plan  appears  in  Le  Petit  Parisien,  which 
bases,  on  information  from  "an  especially  authorized  source," 
the  statement  that  the  Prinkijio  conference  "must  be  construed 


HIS   SECOND    VICTORY   SMILE. 


Little  Lloyd  Georgie 
Had  a  fine  orgy 
Eating  his  Christmas  pie; 


He  put  in  liis  thumh, 
PiiUed  ovit  a  big  plum. 
And  said  "  What  a  '  pep  '  boy  am  I!  " 

— The  Passing  Shoic  (London). 


as  implying  recognition  of  all  the  consequences  of  the  Russian 
revolution  as  far  as  the  former  Government  of  the  Czar  is  con- 
cerned, but  in  no  wise  as  approval  of  the  Bolshevik  policies." 

Some  British  journals  also  emphasize  this  view-point,  among 
which  is  the  London  Dailij  Neini.  The  London  Morning  Post 
considers  the  Wilson  proposal  a  "marvel"  of  "Christian  meek- 
ness," and  says  that  if  "such  forgiveness  unto  seven  hundred 
and  seventy  times  seven"  is  accomplished,  "the  Sea  of  jMarmora 
will  thenceforth  rank  with  the  Sea  of  Galilee."  The  Morning 
Post  proceeds: 

"We  hope  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  \\  ill  l)c  duly  grateful  to  the 
Peace  Conference.  It  is  true  they  have  not  been  invited  to 
Paris.  That  would  have  been  too  much.  But  they  have  been 
invited  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  where  the  Allies  propose  to 
leave  their  cards  upon  them.  The  moral  distinction  l)etween 
inviting  a  shady  person  to  your  house  and  meeting  by  appoint- 
ment at  a  seaside  resort  has  always  been  recognized  by  the 
civilized  West — and  France  is  fain  to  accept  the  lofty  standards 
of  her  Allies." 

The  London  Times  points  out  that  the  decision  was  i-eached 
by  "so  imposing  a  cabinet  of  nations  that  it  is  practically  im- 
pregnable." Even  if  the  meeting  does  not  take  place,  or  if  no 
definite  conclusion  resiilts,  "we  shall,  in  either  case,  be  in  a 
better  position  to  arrive  at  a  decijflon  than  we  now  are,  for  in 
either  case  we  shall  have  made  it  impossible  for  the  Bolsheviki 
ill  Russia  or  their  sympathizers  outside  to  keep  on  any  more." 
The  London  Daily  Chronicle'' s  diplomatic  correspondent  reports 


that  the  Peace  Conference  was  moved  to  make  the  "experiment" 
because  there  was  virtually  no  other  cdurse  open.  Among 'Other 
dailies  that  favor  the  Marmora  Conference  are  the  London 
Westminster  Gazette  and  the  Manchester  Guardian.  A  sharply 
contradictory  view  is  held  by  the  London  Daily  Dispatch,  which 
failed  to  "discover  any  Briton  or  Ally  who  owned  to  a  feeling 
of  admiration  or  confid(>nce  in  the  curiously  irresolute  resolution 
adopted  on  President  Wilson's  recommendation  in  regard  to 
Russia."     Says. the  London  Daily  Telegraph: 

"Bolshevism  itself  means,  and  can  mean,  nothing  but  anarchy, 
however  it  may  disguise  its  real  spirit  and  essence  by  means  of  a 
})roclanuition  of  class  war  and  the  supremacy  of  the  proletariat. 
To  have  any  dealings  with  criminals  of  this  kind,  guilty  of  such 
acts,  constitutes  a  grave  lai>se  from  the  high  moral  ma.xims 
AV'hich  have  throughout  guided  us  during  the  war,  and,  from  a 
•jjractical  i)oint  of  view,  it  is  also  an  extremely  bad  policy. 
Encouragement  is  the  one  thing  which  is  likely  to  foster  the 
growth  of  Bolshevism,  and  if  the  proposals  of  the  conference  do 
not  involve  a  certain  tacit  acceptance  and  encouragement  of  the 
forces  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  we  really  do  not  know  what  thej' 
do  mean." 


LLOYD     GEORGE'S    "EMBARRASSING"    VICTORY— Too 

much  victory  has  its  dangers  in  politics,  and  some  of  the  Brit- 
ish press  are  warning  Mr.  Lloj  d  George  of  the  perils  of  his 
sweeping  triumph  at  the  polls.  For  one  thing,  his  supporters 
in  Parliament  are  largely  of  the  aristocratic  Unionist  party, 
^\hile  he  is  so  radical  that  he  was  reported  as  wishing  to  ask 
the  Bolsheviki  to  send  delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference  at 
Paris.  How  far  his  Conser^•ative  supporters  will  follow  him 
in  his  liberal  policies,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  a  problem. 
Then,  too,  he  was  elected  on  a  "coalition"  ticket,  which  may 
some  day  cease  to  coalesce.  As  tlu^  London  Daily  Chronicle 
puts  it,  his  majority  is  "unwieldy  and  would  be  likely  to  cohere 
better  were  it  faced  by  a  stronger  opposition."  The  final 
results  of  the  polls  as  pul)lished  in  the  press  give  the  coalition 
a  majority  of  no  less  than  262  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Yet  this  Liberal  daily  reminds  the  members  of  the  majorit^' 
that  "even  if  an  opposition's  ej^es  ai'e  not  on  you,  the  eyes  of 
the  country  will  be."  Full  confidence  is  exprest  in  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  dependabilit.y  to  abide  by  his  campaign  promises,  and 
The  Chronicle  points  out  that  it  would  "go  ill  with  any  party  or 
•section  \\  ho  stood  between  him  and  his  execution  of  the  people's 
numdate." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Lil)eral  Manchester  Guardian  can  not 
blink  grave  difficulties  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  future  because 
the  bottom  fact  of  this  House  of  Commons  and  this  Government 
is  that  they  are  a  Tory  House  and  Government.  The  Guardian 
does  not  doubt  that  the  Premier  will  do  his  best,  but  it  makes 
a  warning  observation  on  the  forces  l>ehind  him  as  follows: 

"There  is  the  force  of  ])ropert>' — a  very  great  force  where 
questions  of  taxation  are  likely  to  be  among  the  most  important. 
There  is  the  force  and  organization  of  capital — a  very  great  force 
also  where  the  statutory  conditions  of  labor  and  tariffs  and  the 
j)rotection  of  industries  are  concerned.  There  is  the  landed 
interest,  which  has  seen  itself  well  i)aid  during  the  war  and  is 
not  likely  to  allow  itself  to  be  left  in  the  cold  on  the  arrival  of 
peace.  There  is  the  great  drink  interest,  which  also  has  profited 
enormously  and  beyond  its  wildest  expectations  under  war- 
conditions,  and  will  count  siu-ely  on  not  now  being  neglected. 
There  is  the  influence  of  what  is  called  Society  and  of  the  great 
Services,  stronger  now  than  in  all  their  history  and  Tory  to  the 
backbone.  With  all  of  these  will  Mr.  George  have  to  reckon; 
with  these  also  wiU  the  Liberals  in  his  train,  already,  perhaps, 
rather  ruefully  surveying  the  situation.  There  is  another  force 
emerging  with  vastly  increased  energy  and  momentum  into  our  - 
public  life.  It  is  the  force  of  organized  labor.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
second  and  somewhat  incalculable  force,  the  force  of  the  return- 
ing soldiery.  These  represent  tendencies  and  ideas  far  removed, 
it  may  shortly  prove,  from  those  of  the  men  who,  taking  the 
country  at  a  disadvantage  and  on  a  vote  of  less  than  half  of  the 
electors,  have  seized  on  uncontrolled  power.  It  is  a  dangerous 
situation." 


CURIOUS   HUN   PROJECTILES 


INGENIOUS  AND  COMPLICATED  artillery  projectUes, 
invented  in  recent  jears  in  Germany  and  Austria,  are 
described  by  Albert  Gandolplie  in  La  Science  et  la  Vie 
(Paris),  using  for  his  soiu'ce  of  information  various  German 
and  Austrian  periodicals,  as  well  as  the  records  of  the  French 
patent  office.  Our  quotations  are  from  an  abstract  in  The 
Scientific  Aiiierican  Supplement  (New  York,  January  11).  It 
appears  to  be  certain,  we  are  told,  that  some  of  these  curioiis 
projectiles  have  been  constructed  and  even  experimented  with, 
but  it  can  not  be  stated  positively  that  they  have  been  em- 
ployed dm-ing  the  war.  The  first  one  described  is  a  shell,  in- 
vented by  Carl  Gebauer,  of  Berhn,  in  1909,  and  patented  in  all 

countries,  which  contains,  be- 
sides shi'aiJiiel,  small  pro- 
jectiles to  be  discharged  to- 
ward the  rear  of  the  large 
projectile.  The  object  was 
to  reach  enemies  protected 
])ehind  fortifications.  We 
^read  in  part: 

"The  small  projectiles  are 
inclined  to  the  rear  so  as  to 
form  an  acute  angle  with  the 
axis  of  the  large  projectile. 
At  the  instant  when  the 
latter  touches  the  ground  the 
small  projectiles  which  it  con- 
tains are  discharged  to  the 
rear,  or  else  the  detonation 
of  the  special  charge  is  regu- 
lated by  a  time  fuse  so  that 
they  will  exjjlode  at  a  distance 
varying  from  800  to  8,000 
meters  from  the  point  of 
departure. 

"The  range  of  the  large 
shell  itself  is  increased — liy  a 
well-known  effect  of  reaction 
— through  tlie  rtmrward  dis- 
charge of  the  small  bullets. 
There  is  another  advantage, 
jnoreover,  in  the  fact  that 
the  envelop  of  the  large 
shell  bursts  into  a  greater 
numl>er  of  small  fragments 
by  reason  of  the  numerous  niches  or  sockets  with  which  the 
envelop  is  bored. 

"Another  German,  Ileinrich  Brust,  likewise  ])atented  at  al)out 
the  same  time  a  ])rojectile  designed  to  be  fired  against  batteries 
.sheltered  beliind  a  steel  mask,  against  which  ordinary 
shrapnel  has  no  effect,  and  which  percussive  shells  do 
not  destroy  unless  the  shot  strikes  the  target,  which  is 
rarely  the  case.  The  body  of  this  shell  is  di\  ided  into 
two  portions — one  abov<'  the  other — the  low(>r  ]iart 
containing  shra})nel  l)alls,  and  the  upi)er  part  within 
which  are  placed  tubes,  rifled  on  the  interior,  which  act 
like  actual  small  guns. 

"The  explosive  with  which  they  are  filled  must  have 
sufficient  force  to  destroy  the  steel  shields  ^\  hen  the 
latter  are  struck.  The  explosion  of  the  shrapnel  is  re- 
tarded so  that  these  balls  find  tlit;  road  prejiared  b>' 
the  percussive  shells,  and  can  thus  readily  strike  the 
gunners  of  the  battery  against  whom  this  dial)oli<'al 
projectile  is  aimed. 

"Because  of  this  intimate  combination  of  tlie 
time  shell  against  the  crew  and  of  the  percussi\t^ 
shells  to  destroy  obstacles,  the  chance  of  striking  the 
enemy  is  increased  in  ratio  to  the  number  of  small 
percussive   shells   contained   in  the  large;  i)rojectile." 


ACETYLENE  PROJECTILE. 

The    explosion    is    caused    when    tlie 

water  (3)  mixes  with  the  calrium  carbid 

(6)  surrounding  the  central  tube  (2). 

It  is  described  on  the  next  page. 


Another  German  concern  makes  a  projectile  that  may  be 
fired  from  a  smooth-bore  gun  with  the  same  rotary  motion  as 
that  ordinarily  due  to  rifling: 

"It  is  ])rovided  with    a    central  passage  along  its  axis  and 
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tlJIBAVER  PROJEcn'II-E  THAT  DISCHARGES  SMALL  SHELLS  TO  THE  RE.\R. 

carries  in  its  rear  end.  a  small  helical  i)ropeller-wheel  fixt 
with  reference  to  the  body  of  the  apparatus.  During  its  flight 
the  air  acts  on  this  little  propeller  and  imparts  to  the  projectile 
a  rotary  niotion  suitable  to  cause  it  to  operate  normally. 

"A  false  bottom  or  base  plug,  which  falls  off  when  the  shell 
makes  its  exit  from  the  gun,  is  proAaded  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  gases  of  the  discharge  through  the  aforesaid  central 
passage. 

"  These  gases,  or  the  pressures  produced  in  the  gim,  have 
but  little  injurious  effect  upon  the  bore  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  riflings,  for  it  is  chiefly  these  which  wear  rapidly  in 
ordinary-  guns,  and  the  gun,  therefore,  has  a  longer  life. 

"]Moreo\'er,  the  air-pressiu*e  being  less  against  the  ogive  or 
head  of  a  jjrojectile  of  this  nature,  its  trajectory,  according  to 
the  constructor,  will  be  flatter  and  its  range  as  well  as  its  power 
of  penetration  and  destruction  greater." 

From  the  Beutschcs  Offizierblatt  (Berlin)  is  next  given  a  de- 
scription of  a  device  for  giving  rotary  motion  to  a  grenade  when 
fired  from  a  gun-barrel.  Existing  devices  are  imperfect,  and 
.the  top-heavy  grenade  soon  begins  to  somersault,  so  that  de- 
Aiees  of  this  kind  are  not  effective  at  long  distances.     We  read: 

"The  system  described  l)y  the  German  review  quoted  above 
is  said  to  be  capable  of  throwing  the  bomb  to  about  half  the 
distance  of  projectiles  shot  by  guns;  these  claims  are  said  to  be 
supported  by  tests  on  the  JMeppen  range. 

"This  result  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  special  system  of 
operation  of  two  devices  which  permits  one  of  them  to  assume  a 
rotary  motion  without  the  other  taking  part  in  this  motion. 
The  rear  portion  of  the  bomb  contains  one  opening  capable  of 
receiving  the  extremity  of  a  shaft  or  rod  connecting  it  with  the 
projectile  (this  rod  being  of  the  same  length  as  the  bore  of  the 
gun,  the  bomb,  which  is  of  large  diameter,  being  placed  in  front 
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of  the  muzzle  of  the  latter)  aud  also  (-omprising  baU-bearings. 
This  extremity  of  the  shaft  is  contracted  and  threaded  to  receive 
a  nut  which  holds  it  iu  place  in  the  bearings,  which  are  firmly 
fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  opening  of  the  bomb,  l)ut  offers  no 
obstacle  to  its  movement  of  rotation  within  these  bearings.  This 
movement  is  communicated  to  it  when  the  sliot  is  fired  by  reason 
of  the  riflings  of  the  gun,  and  because  of  the  rifling  l)ands  which 
it  bears  like  ordinary  projectiles;  liut  because  of  the  method  by 
which  its  extremity  is  inserted  within  the  ball-bearings,  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken,  it  revolves  Avithin  these  as  if  they  formed  a 
sohd  block  with  the  bomb  of  which  they  are  a  portion.  It  is 
this  inertia,  in  fact,  which  prevents  th-e  latter  from  participating 
in  this  movement  of  rotation  in  sjjite  of  its  being  thrown  forward 
by  the  projectile  and  tlie  aforesaid  rod  of  connection  upon  the 
ignition  of  the  charge  contained  in  the  socket." 

An  acetjdene  shell  devised  by  Heim'ich  Schreib,  an  Austrian, 
is  described  and  illustrated  in  Danzer's  Armee  Zeitimg  (Viemia). 
Acetylene  gas  is  one  of  the  most  poA\-erful  explosives  known, 
especially  when  highl.y  eomprest.  It  may  take  the  place  of 
ordinary  explosive  charges'  on 
condition  that  it  is  not  produced 
until  the  very  moment  it  is  to 
be  employed,  and  this  is  what 
the  Austrian  invention  has  ac- 
complished. As  the  writer  in- 
forms us: 

"The  explosive  charge  ac- 
cordingly presents  not  the 
slightest  preliminary  dangei-, 
since  it  is  composed  of  earbid 
of  calcium  (which,  as  Ave  know, 
produces  acetylene  when  in 
contact  with  water)  placed  in 
a  special  device  which  prcA^ents 
the  decomposing  liquid  from 
operating  until  after  thti  dis- 
charge, and  under  the  thrust 
of  the  gases  jjroceeding  fi-om 
the  fii'ing-charge. 

"This  system  is  composed 
of  a  tube  traversing  the  shell 
from  one  end  to  the  other 
along  its  axis,  from  the  base< 
to  ^e  ogive;  the  part  ne'arest 
the  ogive  is  perforated  for  a 
certain  distance  and  traverses 
a  receptacle  containing  water, 
which,  passing  through  the  per- 
forations, fills  it;  the  part  which 

ends  in  the  base,  to  which  it  is  fastened  in  a  socket,  contains 
a  piston  with  water-tight  grooves  and  segments,  one  of  whose 
faces  is  in  contact  with  the  water  which  fills  the  tube  while 
the  other  rests  against  a  lock-spring  placed  at  the  base  of  the 
said  tube." 

From  the  description  accompanying  the  diagram,  it  appears 
that  the  explosion  of  the  powder  behind  the  projectile  forces 
water  over  into  contact  with  the  earbid,  generating  gas  at  once. 
To  quote  again: 


"The  acetylene  formed  becomes,  very  rapidly  compi*est,  at- 
taining a  very  high  pressure  in  a  few  seconds;  this  results  in 
such  a  great  degree  of  heat  of  the  gas  that  it  is  dissociated  and 
ignited,  giving  birth  to  an  instantaneous  wave  of  a  bursting 
power  comparable  to  that  of  the  majority  of  the  explosives  now 
ill  use. 

"The  dangerous  effects  which  the  water  might  produce  by 
reason  of  an  accidental  shock  during  the  transjiort  or  manipula- 
tion are  annidled  by  a  lock-spring  i)laced  in  the  tube  beneath 
the  piston,  which  acts  as  a  shock-absorber," 
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nhistrHti<'ns  by  nmriesy  of  "  TJic    Eiiier-joncy  Fioet  News." 

WHERE   THE   SHIP  WAS   CUT   IN   TWO. 

THROUGU  THE  LOCKS  ON  HER  SIDE— How  a  vessel 
too  large  to  go  through  the  WeUand  Canal  locks  in  the  ordinary 
way  Avas  carried  through  Ijy  turning  her  on  her  side  is  told 
by  a  writer  in  Emergvncij  Fleet  News  (December  19).  Says 
this  paper: 

■"The  forward  section  of  the  A'essel  Charles  R.   Van  Hise  was 

turned  on  its  side  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  December  5.  This  was 
accomplished  by  placing  pon- 
toon tanks  on  her  starboard 
side,  along  her  deck-line,  and 
filling  them  Avith  M-ater.  The 
Charles  R.  Van  Hise  is  about 
twice  the  size  of  any  other 
A  essel  to  be  reconstructed  and 
cut  in  tAvo  on  the  Great  Lakes 
for  passage  through  the  Wel- 
land  Canal.  She  is  a  9,000- 
lon  freighter.  The  locks  of  the 
^Velland  Canal  are  260  feet 
long  and  44  feet  wide.  There- 
fore, besides  cutting  the  Van 
Hise  in  tAvo,  it  is  necessary  to 
1iirn  her  on  her  side  to  pass 
t  hrough  these  locks.  By  doing 
lliis,  she  will  have  only  eight 
inches  clearance.  The  plan  for 
liandling  large  ships  on  the 
Lakes  was  deAised  by  F.  A. 
l'"ustis  and  carried  out  by  the 
Shipj)ing  Board  engineers.  Six 
l>ontoon  tanks  were  placed  on 
llie  forward  section  of  the  Van 
Hise,  Avhich,  when  filled,  holds 
about  500  tons  of  Avater.  This 
section  Avas  towed  by  two 
iugs  to  a  suitable  place  to 
make  the  test.  The  pumps 
Avere  ])ut  to  Avork,  filling  the  tanks,  steam  being  furnished 
by  the  tugs«  It  required  about  five  hours  to  fill  the  tanks, 
A\'hen  the  boAv  section  had  rolled  OA'er  perfectly  on  its  side'. 
It  was  then  towed  back  to  the  shipyards,  Avhere  the  A-essel 
is  being  finished,  to  make  a  fcAv  minor  repairs  and  stop 
some  leaks.  "VN^hen  the  repairs  Avere  completed  the  forward 
section  Avas  towed  from  Buffalo  to  Port  Colborne,  Canada, 
the  entrance  to  the  Welland  Canal.  She  Avas  then  towed  into 
the  first  lock  and  the  gates  were  closed,  which  reA^ealed  that 
the  project  Avas  a  success.  The  stern  section  of  the  Van  Hise, 
now  at  Buffalo,  Avill  be  rolled  on  its  side  in  the  near  future." 
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UISIAN  ENGINEERING"  is  the  most  important 
field  of  endeavor  in  the  world;  or  so  thinks  D.  R. 
Kennedy,  "WTiting  in  Industrial  Managernent  (New 
\'ork,  January).  Under  this  term  Mr.  Kennedy  -would  j^roup 
all  the  varieties  of  "efficiency"  and  "employment  management," 
and  he  asserts  that  the  one  chief  attribute  of  the  man  who  essays 
to  handle  this  new  profession  should  be  "just  plain  horse  sense." 
Efficiencj'  methods  and  etificiene\-  engineers,  thinks  ]Mr.  Kennedy, 
have  lost  much  of  then*  prestige  in  the  last  few 
\ears.  This  he  attril)utes  largely  to  the  fact  that, 
])ecause  of  the  rapid  progress  of  efficiencj'  engineer- 
ing, many  unqualified  men  have  rushed  into  tliis 
new  field  and  have  unloaded  upon  the  long-suffer- 
ing executives  of  industrial  enterprises  much  that 
was  piu-e  "bunk."     He  goes  on: 

"Men  with  a  smattering  of  stock  terms  and  e.\- 
perience  and  a  new  formida  advertised  themselves 
as  efficiency  experts,  and  because  a  real  expert 
had  made  a  certain  set-xip  on  work  in  Jones's 
factory  the  so-caUed  expert  figured  that  the  same 
set-up  would  produce  excellent  results  in  Smith's 
establishment.  In  short,  we  have  been  siu-feited 
with  efficiency  experts  until  the  really  good  men — 
and  there  are  many  of  them^have  been  much  em- 
ban'assed,  and  true  efficiency  has  lost  many  of  its 
opi)ortunities  from  the  'get-rich-quick'  methods 
of  men  who  purported  to  sell  service  which  they 
could  not  render.  '   - 

"A  new  profession  has  sprung  up  recently  com- 
monly known  as  'employment  management.'     The 
importance  of  this  function  has  been  rather  unduly 
emphasized  because  of  Avar-necessities.     As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  necessity  now,  or  in   the  last   six 
months,  has  been  no  larger  than  it  ever  was.     The 
answer  is  that  dire  necessity  has  forced  many  re- 
actionary employers  into  'doing  something  about 
labor  and  employment,'  and  so  Ave  liaA  e  employment  managers 
turned  out  in  six  weeks  from  certain  of  our  imiversities  with  a 
diploma  solemnly  (H>rtifying  that  they  are  full-fledged  members 
of  the  new  ]>rofession. 

"The  situation,  of  course,  demanded  emergency  treatment, 
and  those  responsible  for  these  courses  have  been  actuated  by 
the  highest  motives  and  have  in  the  main  accomplished  much  in 
developing  these  men  who  took  the  courses  in  the  rudiments  of 
industrial  relations  matters,  but  they  have  also  assumed  a  large 
risk  in  turning  out  quite  a  large  number  of  men,  most  of  them  of 
youthful  years,  who  will,  unless  they  are  very  careful,  allow  stock 
phrases  and  theoretical  ideas,  imbacked  by  practical  manu- 
facturing, to  bring  a  very  high  function  in  industrial  manage- 
ment into  more  or  less  disrepute.  No  lifetime  is  sufficient  for  a 
man  to  acquire  all  of  the  knowledge  which  he  should  have  to 
administer  properlj^  the  industrial  relations  department  of  a  large 
concern. 

"  It  can  not  be  learned  from  books.  It  is  certainly  impossi- 
l)le  for  a  purely  theoretical  teacher  to  give  it  to  any  one  else. 
We  have  already  developed  many  persons  who  claim  to  be  able 
infallibly  to  'place  round  pegs  in  round  holes'  and  to  do  other 
things  by  'rule  of  thumb'  and  algebraic  equations  plus  some 
indefinable  psychic  power  denied  to  the  ordinary  human  being." 

The  average  American  business  man,  according  to  Mr. 
Kennedy,  is  a  pretty  hard-headed  individual,  and  while  he  feels 
more  and  more  keenly  the  necessity  of  a  department  of  major 
importance  in  his  organization,  to  handle  the  question  of  human 
relationship  in  all  of  its  i)hases,  he  finds  it  difficult  indeed  to 
find  an  executive  qualified  to  rank  as  he  should  rank,  becaust; 
the  demand  for  such  men,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  far  exceeds 
the  supply.     Therefore, 

"The  human-relationship  function  should  be  in  charge  of  a 
man  ranking  at  least  as  a  vice-president,  and  if  he  can  intelli- 
gently handle  the  problems  of  employment,  housing,  transporta- 
tion, feeding,  wages,  and  wag(>  adjustments,  the  medical  and 
surgical  care  of  employees,  including  sanitation  and  hygiene, 
safety,  increased  production,  and  the  general  well-b(>ing  of  the 
working    force,    he    certainly    should    rank    equal    with    purely 


technical  experts  handling  piu'ely  tangible  things  and  materials 
which  have  no  brains  or  power  of  speech,  criticism  or  complaint. 
The  human  machines  of  American  industry  have  long  gone  on 
Avith  less  intelligent  treatment  than  was  accorded  engines, 
boilers,  and  machinery  which  produced  its  product. 

"Human  relations  have  always  been  and  always  ■ndll  be  the 
broadest  field  of  endeavor  in  the  Avorld.  It  behooves  every 
tliinking,  intelligent  manufactmrer  to  put  his  house  quickly  in 
order. 

"Not  only  Eui'ope,  but  oxir  own  country,  is  undergoing  a 
tremendous  social  revolution.  The  really  big  executive  of  the 
future   will   be   a    Ixandler  of   men.     Technical   brains   are   the 


•'  THE  LITEHARY  DIGEST  POTATOES." 
cause  they  are  excerpts  from  crops  in  all  parts  of  the  country." 


cheapest  thing  to  be  found  in  America  to-day.  A  man  who 
reall.y  knows  how  to  organize  and  handle  men  is  the  most  rarely 
found  man  in  industry.  The  kind  of  competition  which  the 
American  manufacturer  must  face  in  the  next  decade  can  only 
l)e  met  by  a  real  cooperation  between  the  three  elements  of  the 
the  employee,  the  employer,  and  the  public." 


eternal  triangle- 


A  UNIQUE  POTATO  CROP— The  accompanying  photo- 
graph of  what  he  pays  us  the  compliment  of  calling  "The 
Literary  Digest  Potatoes,"  is  sent  to  us  by  Edward  F.  Bigelow, 
editor  of  The  Guide  to  Nature  (Sound  Beach,  Conn.).    He  writes: 

"This  is  so  named  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  they  are 
raised  entirely  from  seed  as  the  outcome  of  your  article  and  of 
some  copies  of  that  article  entitled  'Wanted:  Potato-Seed,' 
on  page  283  of  The  Literary  Digest  for  February  5,  1916, 
and  also  'Potato-Seed  Again,'  on  page  710  of  your  number  for 
March  18,  1916.  The  seeds  from  Avhich  these  potatoes  Avere 
groAvn  in  1916  Avere  sent  us  in  response  to  those  articles.  In 
the  first  3^ear's  planting  the  potatoes  were  about  as  large  as 
peas,  tho  some  of  them  may  ha\'e  been  a  little  larger.  In  the 
second  year,  1918,  a  large  number  of  the  potatoes,  as  shoAvn  in 
the  photograph,  haA^e  grown  to  quite  respectable  size.  The 
second  reason  for  calling  these  'The  Liter.\ry  Digest  Po- 
tatoes' is  because  they  are  excerpts  from  crops  in  all  parts  of  the 
country:  perhaps  not  OA^er  tAvo  or  three  balls  from  some  groAvers, 
but  there  Avere  a  fcAV  contributors  who  sent  several  balls.  As 
this  crop  of  potatoes  is  among  the  most  unique  that  Avere  ever 
grown — it  is  tlu^  consensus  of  oj)inion  as  to  the  disai)pearance  of 
the  potato-balls  in  all  parts  of  the  countxy — I  think  Ave  may  Avell 
name  them  from  your  magazine.  Please  read  again  the  two 
articles  you  i)ublished  and  then  consider  Avhat  this  Avonderful 
crop  really  means.  Strictly-  speaking,  there  are  more  than  one 
hundr(>d  different  kinds  of  potatoes.  I  suppose  the  real  Aaria- 
fion  came  in  the  first  year's  crop  no  larger  than  peas.  In  that 
crop  no  two  are  really  the  sanu>  kind.  In  tho  191S  croj^  1 
should  tliink  the  average  Avould  be  about  six  to  eight  from  each 
one  of  the  1917  potatoes,  so  that  the  number  of  different  potatoes 
here  shoAvn  Avould  be  from  one-sixth  to  onc-eighlh  of  the  total 
jnnnh(  r  of  potatoes  in  the  photograph." 
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CORPORATION   DRY-ROT 

HE  TENDENCY  OF  LARGE  CORPORATIONS  to 
.  become  satisfied  with  theii-  waj'S  of  doing  things,  and  to 
-*•  become  blind  followers  of  precedent,  is  pointed  out  by 
a  writer  in  Engineering  and  Contracting  (Chicago,  January  15). 
This  writer  does  not  argue  from  this  in  favor  of  government 
ownership,  but  rather  the  contrary,  since  the  largest  possible 
corporation  is  the  Government  itself  and  the  evils  of  large 
corporate  management  are  multiplied  in  it.  Ambition  and 
initiative  aire  most  AaluaTble  qualities  in  the  officers  of  a  great 
industrial  institution;  and  it  is  easy  to  show  them  that  these 
are  not  valued  nor  appreciated.  The  result  is,  we  are  told  by 
the  axithor,  "that  ambiticm  becomes  dormant  or  that  it  deserts 
the  fields  where  it  fails  to  find  stimulating  reward."  He  illus- 
trates first  hj  the  refusal  of  the  raihoadfS,  forty  years  since,  to 
build  refrigerator-cars: 

"G.  A.  Swift,  founder  of  Swift  &  Co.,  conceived  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  more  economic  to  slaughter  animals  in  the 
West  and  ship  the  drest  meat  in  refrigeratox'-cars  than  to  ship 
the  Uve  stock  to  the  points  of  consumption.  He  tried  to  per- 
suade several  railway  companies  to  build  refrigerator-cars, 
but  in  no  case  met  with  success.  The  railway  companies  had  a 
great  many  cattle-cars  which  they  wished  to  continue  to  use, 
but  they  also  doubted  the  economic  feasibility  of  Mr.  Swift's 
plan. 

"Forced  by  the  opposition  and  indifference  of  the  railways, 
Mr.  Swdft  built  seventj^  refrigerator-cars  and  put  his  idea  into 
practise.  Swift  &  Co.  now  owti  seven  thousand  ears,  and  that 
company* is  only  one  of  several  that  own  great  numbers  of 
refrigerator-cars . 

"In  a  similar  manner  Pullman  conceived  the  idea  of  a  sleep- 
ing-car, but,  finding  no  encouragement  from  the  railway  com- 
panies, he  decided  to  build  and  operate  'sleepers.'  Only  within 
recent  years  have  any  railway  companies  undertaken  to  own  their 
own  'Pullmans.' 

"When  a  railway  company  becomes  large  and  its  stock  is 
widely  distributed,  the  president  and  other  general  officers 
usually  receive  salaries  that  are  not  determined  by  the  net 
earnings.  If,  then,  these  officers  own  relatively  little  or  no 
stock,  there  is  not  the  incentive  to  use  their  wits  and  to  experi- 
ment that  exists  in  smaller  companies  where  a  large  percentage 
of  the  stock  is  owned  by  the  executives.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental reason  why  so  Inany  railway  companies  have  shown  lack 
of  initiative,  and  it  explains  Avhy  men  like  Swift  and  Pullman 
have  had  to  develop  ideas  that  the  railway  companies  rejected. 

"If  companies  often  show  lack  of  initiative  and  a  tendency 
to  let  well  enough  alone,  it  should  surprize  no  one  that  govern- 
ments are  much  worse  in  this  respect.  Stockholders  in  com- 
panies usually  have  enough  knowledge  of  economics  to  pay 
liberal  salaries  to  at  least  a  few  of  their  executives,  and  without 
doubt  the  desire  to  merit  a  large  salary  serves  to  stimulate  a 
man  to  some  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  citizens  of  a  re- 
public are  notoriously  averse  to  paying  liberal  salaries  to  their 
executives 

"The  salaries  of  some  railway  executives  seem  large  to  most 
men,  but  railway  salaries  are  seldom  adequate  even  where 
they  are  highest.  Moreover,  there  is  too  big  a  chasm  between 
the  salaries  of  the  presidents  and  the  chief  engineers,  for  ex- 
ample. The  gap  between  the  salaries  of  chief  engineers  and 
division  engineers  is  also  too  great.  The  entire  engineering 
staff  of  every  railway  is  grossly  underpaid,  considering  what 
depends  upon  their  judgment. 

"Salaries  of  executives  and  designers  should  bear  a  relation 
to  the  total  expenditures  that  are  dependent  upon  their  judg- 
ment. Moreover,  the  incomes  of  such  men  should  never  be 
fixt,  but  should  be  proportionate  to  their  economic  performance. 
Schwab  pays  Grace,  the  president  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  a  million  dollars  a  year.  In  similar  manner  Carnegie 
rewarded  Schwab.  When  the  greatest  of  industrial  leaders  thus 
illustrate  their  belief  in  'the  law  of  reward  proportionate  to 
economic  performance,'  the  rest  of  the  world  should  hesitate  to 
adopt  a  contrary  policy.  Yet  here  we  are  Avith  our  high  political 
office-holders  drawing  salaries  far  below  what  the  importance  of 
the  position  justifies.  And  here  we  are  with  countless  managerial 
and  engineering  positions  in  railwaj^  companies  likewise  under- 
paid. The  result  is  either  that  ambition  becomes  dormant 
or  that  it  deserts  the  fields  where  it  fails  tc  find  stimulating 
reward." 


COMPULSORY   TRAINING   IN  NURSING 

CO^lPULSORY  INTENSIVE  TRAINING  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  nursing  will  accomplish  for  the  women  of 
America  all  that  military  training  will  do  for  the  men. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  R.  J.  Marsh,  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  as 
set  forth  in  an  article  contributed  originally  to  the  daily  press 
of  that  city  and  now  revised  in  jiamphlet  form.  Woman's  work 
after  the  war,  thinks  Mrs.  Marsh,  should  be  concentrated  on  the 
nursing  problem,  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  infant  mor- 
tality. The  economic  value  of  the  trained  nurse,  she  asserts, 
has  never  been  so  fully  recognized  as  since  the  mobilization  of 
our  Army.  And  as  we  have  readjusted  our  minds  to  some  form 
of  universal  military  training  for  our  young  men,  as  an  essential 
part  of  their  education,  we  must  extend  that  readjustment  to 
include  the  opposite  sex.  Three  months'  intensive  instniction 
in  nursing  for  e^'ery  non-exempt  girl  is  Mrs.  Marsh's  ideal. 
She  writes: 

"Radical  as  this  may  seem,  I  believe  it  could  easily  be 
adjusted  through  exemption  boards  in  connection  with  our  public- 
school  registration.  The  public  would  accept  it  from  the  view- 
point that  this  war  has  taught  us  that  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  womanhood  of  the  nation  is  as  necessary  as  for  the  men; 
and  practical  efficiency  in  the  home  is  the  foundation  of  the 
lives  of  both. 

"Who  can  estimate  what  such  training  would  accomplish 
for  the  race?  I  do  not  mean  that  a  three  months'  course  would 
make  a  trained  nurse  out  of  each  girl.  Far  from  it;  but  I  do 
believe  that  a  wisely  selected  course  would  in  that  length  of 
time  give  her  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
sickness  and  health  which  she  will  meet  in  every-day  experience 
in  the  home. 

"To  avert  the  danger  of  a  little  knowledge  being  a  'dangerous 
thing,"  the  course  of  instruction  should  omit  all  technical  terms 
and  symptoms  of  disease.  The  fact  that  pain  or  fever  is  nature's 
signal  of  distress  should  be  emphasized  as  the  only  one  neces- 
sary to  guide  the  uneducated  mind  on  such  subjects. 

"The  study  course  should  include  nothing  but  the  practical 
nursing  care  that  it  is  possible  to  give  in  the  average  home.  .  .  . 
Children's  diseases,  infant  feeding,  and  the  care  of  infants  and 
children  should  receive  special  attention.  It  would  be  easily 
possible  to  arrange  for  such  a  study  and  demonstration  course 
in  our  public-school  auditoriums.  The  necessary  equipment 
would  be  quite  inexpensive,  since  it  would  be  limited  to  the 
requirements  of  home  nursing.  Dummies  and  volunteers  from 
the  class  or  hospitals  could  be  used  as  subjects  for  demonstration. 

"The  nurses  employed  as  instructors,  in  addition  to  the 
highest  standard  of  hospital  training,  should  be  required  to 
hold  certificates  of  public  health  courses,  given  by  our  leading 
universities.  Our  schools  are  already  equipped  for  a  domestic 
science  course,  which  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  include  sani- 
tary cleanliness  in  addition  to  instruction  in  practical  house- 
keeping and  home  cooking 

"In  such  a  coraijulscjry,  intensive  course  there  are  many 
possibilities.  It  would  establish  a  standard  of  national  efficiency 
for  all  classes  in  the  home.  It  would  offer  an  opportunity  of 
teaching  the  common  courtesies  of  everj-day  life  so  frequently 
found  lacking.  The  domestic-science  course  would  give  a  long- 
needed  opportunity  for  the  working-girl  to  fit  herself  for  domestic 
service. 

"Instead  of  its  being  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  effort,  every 
woman  would  be  adding  a  valuable  asset  to  her  life  from  which 
she  would  derive  constant  satisfaction.  I  believe  that  in  such 
a  course  public  health  problems  would  be  worked  out  in  the 
most  economic  way  possible,  for  in  the  knowledge  gained  we 
would  have  a  public-health  practitioner  in  every  woman.  ..... 

"K  the  proper  sense  of  the  value  of  accuracy  and  discipline, 
as  the  trained  nurse  knows  and  understands  it,  could  reach  all 
women,  and  especially  those  upon  whom  ignorance  falls  the 
most  heaAily,  who  would  dare  estimate  the  economic  sa\ing  in 
the  home  life  and  health  of  the  nation? 

"If  it  seemed  wise  to  provide  exemption  from  the  course,  that 
should  only  be  granted  in  cases  of  physical  infirmities,  or  when  a 
fixt  sum  of  money  is  paid  for  exemption  from  the  course.  This 
money  should  be  used  to  reimburse  the  earning  wage  of  the  girl 
who  has  to  support  actual  dependents  while  she  is  taking  the 
course 

"The  rural  schools  would  offer  the  greatest  problem.     But 
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au  institution  organized  on  the  order  of  a  boarding-school  at 
the  county-seat  Avould  take  care  of  tlie  draft  from  the  most 
remote  sections,  thus  solving  the  difficulty.  The  course  would 
be  of  untold  benefit  to  women  living  in  the  remote  country 
districts 

"The  world-wide  calamity  of  the  pi'esent  epidemic  of  in- 
fluenza fully  justifies  the. suggestion  of  a  plan  that  will  compel 
practical  efficiency  in  the  care  of  health  in  the  home. 

"Federal  regulation  of  public  health  is  now  being  freely 
discust  by  thoughtful  people.  If  such  a  course  as  I  suggest 
could  be  arranged  by  competent  authorities  and  placed  under 
Federal  control  so  that  the  standard  would  be  uniform,  it  could 
be  easily  and  rapidly  put  into  operation." 


SOME   FALLACIOUS   SUBSTITUTES 

s 

THE  KEEPER  of  a  country  store  was  asked  by  a  cus- 
tomer for  library  paste.  "We  don't  keep  it,"  he  said, 
"but  we  have  fine  tooth-powder.  Won't  that  do  just 
as  well?"  This  anecdote  is  told  by  a  contributor  to  The  Forecast 
(New  York,  .Janiiary),  who  considers  it  typical  of  an  attitude  of 
mind.  In  the  present  food  stringency,  he  asserts,  many  women 
are  innocently  making  substitutions  in  the  diet  which  substitute 
just  as  badly  as  tooth-powder  would  supply  for  library  paste. 
The  maid  who  spilled  half  the  milk  soup,  and  filled  up  the  tureen 
wdth  water,  and  the  woman  Avho  advised  another  to  diminish 
the  proportion  of  meat  in  the  beef-loaf,  and  substitute  boiled 
tapioca,  are  cited  as  cases  in  point.  "A  gi-ating  of  cheese  in  the 
'watered'  milk  soup,  or  a  handful  of  chopped  nuts  in  the  beef 
loaf,  would  both  have  been  excellent  substitutions,  and  that 
these  or  their  equivalents  were  not  used  was  doubtless  due  to 
ignorance  or  thoughtlessness."     He  goes  on: 

"It  therefore  behooves  cAery  Avoman  who  is  obhged  to  diminish 
any  of  the  accustomed  foods  in  the  diet  to  see  to  it  that  she 
substitutes  something  which  is  really,  and  not  seemingly, 
'just  as  good.' 

"Advertisers  of  certain  substitutes  are  apparently  as  ignorant 
of  what  constitutes  a  genuine  substitute  as  are  the  houscAvives 
who,  misled  by  the  advertisements,  use  them  in  good  faith.  To 
this  class  belong  the  'Egg  Substitutes'  and  so-called  'Egg 
Savers,'  which  a  short  time  ago  Avere  so  Avidely  adA'ertised.  More 
than  forty  of  these  Avere  collected  for  analysis  by  Commissioner 
James  Foust,  of  tlie  Dairy  and  Food  Bureau  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Avere  analyzed  by  Mr.  Charles 
H.  La  Wall,  the  State  chemist.  The  result  of  the  analysis  was 
that  nearly  all  of  the  preparations  Avere  found  to  contain  fifty 
per  cent.,  or  more,  of  corn-starch;  most  of  them  Avere  artificially 
colored  yelloAv  by  coal-tar  dyes,  so  as  to  make  tlie  cakes  in  which 
they  were  used  look  as  if  they  were  rich  in  eggs.  ISlany  of  them 
contained  soda  and  cream  of  tartar,  or  soda  alone,  for  leaA^ening 
purposes;  a  large  numlier  contained  milk-po\\dor  or  casein  in 
some  form;  and  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  number  analyzed 
contained  small  proportions  of  dried-egg  albumen. 

"Of  course  the  analysis  at  once  showed  that  in  no  sense 
could  these  i)rei)arati()ns  be  considered  true  substitutes  for  eggs. 
The  thoughtfid  jnirchaser  might,  unaided,  haA^e  made  a  similar 
inference,  judging  merely  from  the  extraA'agant  claims  by  the 
manufacturers.  In  one  case,  'a  mustard  spoonful' — Avhatever 
that  may  be — was  said  to  l)e  equal  to  two  eggs;  in  no  case  was  it 
said  that  more  than  a  teaspoonful  of  substitute  Avas  needed  to 
replace  one  egg.  The  packages  were  sold  at  the  rate  of  from 
six  cents  to  nine  cents  an  ounce,  and  a  four-ounce  package  Avas 
adA'ertised  as  being  equal  to  from  three  to  four  dozen  eggs.  The 
cartons  were  further  dolled  up  Avith  pictures  of  eggs,  baskets  of 
eggs,  eggs  with  wings,  hens  and  eggs,  and  similar  suggestive  de- 


A'ices  to  snare  the  naive  marketer — but  only  the  naive  marketer, 
for  this  Avas  so  very  much  like  getting  something  for  nothing 
that  a  business  woman  would  be  likely  to  look  skeptically  at  the 
proposition.  With  eggs  at  sixty  cents  a  dozen  it  was  hardl.A- 
likely  that  the  equivalent  of  three  dozen  could  be  sold  for  a 
quarter. 

"In  the  State  of  IlUnois,  at  the  suggestion  of  Superintendent 
John  B.  Newman,  of  the  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  a  delightfully  simple,  practical, 
'homey'  kind  of  test  was  made  of  'egg  substitutes.'  At  his 
direction  eleven  batches  of  small  cakes  Avere  made  from  a  stand- 
ard cup-cake  batter — cakes  which  were  all  alike  in  their  propor- 
tions of  sugar,  butter,  flour,  and  milk,  but  which  differed  as 
f  olloAvs : 

"The  first  batch  was  made  with  the  orthodox  number  of 
eggs;  the  second  was  without  either  eggs  -or  egg  substitutes; 
the  fifth  to  the  ninth  were  made  with  different  egg  substitutes 
added  according  to  directions  on  the  package;  the  tenth  was 
made  Avith  a  substitute  which  contained  fifty- two  per  cent,  of 
whole  egg-powder;  and  the  eleventh  had  a  little  more  than  one- 
half  ounce  of  whole  egg-powder  added  for  each  egg  called  for  ki 
the  recipe. 

"The  materials  were  aU  accurately  weighed  and  measured, 
the  cakes — ten  in  each  batch — Avere  baked  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, and,  after  cooling,  Avere  cut,  tasted,  and  compared  with  the 
standard  cake.  No.  1,  made  with  eggs.  In  scoring  the  cakes  the 
'taste'  test  was  made  by  alloAving  portions  of  each  cake  'to 
become  thoroughly  moistened  Avith  saliva  while  being  Avorked 
over  by  the  tongue,  and  any  fla\'ors  noted.' 

"The  cakes  in  Avhieh  sul>stitutes  were  used  in  the  place  of  eggs 
were  in  all  points  much  inferior  to  the  cake  made  with  real  eggs. 
In  fact,  as  good  results  could  haA^e  been  obtained  in  the  baking 
if  we  had  left  out  the  so-called  egg  siibstitutes.  Cake  No.  2, 
baked  without  eggs  or  egg  substitutes,  in  size  shows  up  as  well, 
or  nearly  as  well,  as  its  neighbors  to  the  right,  as  you  Avill  notice 
in  the  photograph.  ...... 

"Fine  grain  and  tenderness  are  essentials  in  all  cakes  made 
with  butter.  The  use  of  pastry-flour,  Avith  its  larger  proportion 
of  starch  and  its  less  Aiscous  quality  of  gluten,  helps  to  produce 
tendex'ness,  so  does  the  large  amount  of  butter  used  in  the  cup- 
cake and  others.  This  Aery  tenderness  interferes  Avith  the  rising, 
since  the  delicate  bubbles  of  gluten,  incorporated  AA-ith  the  butter, 
are  apt  to  burst  and  cause  the  cake  to  fall.  Hence,  where  pastry- 
flour  and  butter  are  used,  eggs  are  an  essential,  for  their  albumen 
is  Adscous  enough  to  hold  the  air  beaten  in,  yet  is  tenderer  than 
the  gluten  Avhen  coagulated  bj'  heat."" 


BIRDS  IN  BATTLE— According  to  The  American  Museum 
Journal,  as  quoted  in  The  iScicntiJic  American  (NeAV  York, 
December  7),  birds  at  the  European  battle-front  paid  sm-prizingly 
little  attention  to  the  noise  and  confusion  around  them.  SaAs 
tliis  paper: 

"In  OT' '^  case  quoted,  Avhen  a  shell  burst  throiigh  the  roof  of 
a  shed  in  the  rafters  of  whicli  swallows  Ax^rc  nesting,  the  birds 
(luickly  took  ad\ antage  of  tlu'  new  ojx'ning  \\hen  flying  back  and 
forth  to  feed  their  young.  ]\Iasked  gun-sites  are  faAorite  nest- 
ing-jflaccs.  A  British  ornithologist  records  that  a  brood  of  four 
young  blackbirds  was  hatclied  within  four  feet  of  the  muz/.le 
of  a  gun.  A  pair  of  hedge-swallows  had  their  nest  in  the  hull 
of  a  broken  Avheel  continuously  under  fir(\  and  regularly  fed 
their  young  Avithout  regard  for  the  dropping  sln-apnel  and  burst- 
ing shells.  It  is  stated,  howcAcr,  that  droves  of  magpies  ha\o 
found  the  gun-fire  in  France  too  much  for  their  nerves  and  ha\c 
taken  refuge  in  England.  Birds  ordinarily  pay  little  attention 
to  j)assing  airplanes,  luit  an  excejjtion  is  not«'d  in  the  case  of  jack- 
daws at  St.  Oiner,  which  lia\e  bt  en  known  to  l<'a\«'  tluir  homes 
in  the  church  steeples  and  attack  the  newfangled  denizens  of 
the  air." 


ANTIQUARIAN   OPERA  PREFERRED   TO   NEW 


t  i. 


W 


HEX  A  NEW  BOOK  COjNIES  OUT  I  geueially 
read  an  old  one,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  or  some  other 
old  worthy  Avho  chiefly  delighted  in  quenching 
new  enthusiasms.  Whether  a  Metropolitan  Opera  audience  may 
be  credited  with  similar  intentions,  their  r^ent  treatment  of 


THE   POOR   COBBLER   WflO   TURNED   DOCTOK 

It  was  a  fairy  who  turned  tliis  grumpy  family,  Scotti  as  the  cobbler  and  Frieda  Hempel  as  liis  wife,  into 
wealthy  parvenus  witli  all  the  foolish  arrogance  attending  such  elevations. 


operatic  fare  is  similar  enough  to  recall  the  old  arbiter  of  Fleet 
Street  opinions.  Puccini's  wiles  are  hardly  strong  enough  to 
hold  attention,  while  the  seventy-yeax'-old  outpourings  of  the 
Rieci  brothers  in  the  witty  and  fantastic  form  of  ' '  Crispino  e  la 
Comare" — "The  Shoemaker  and  the  Fairy" — set  the  Metropoli- 
tan audience  into  thrills  of  delight.  Since  so  many  destructive 
agencies  have  been  abroad  in  the  world  the  prospect  of  losses 
makes  us  hold  the  tighter  to  what  we  have,  and  perhaps  reflect 
that  "old  wine,  old  books,  old  friends  are  best."  "Crispino" 
has  never  before  been  thought  worthy  of  revival  at  the  dignified 
Temple  of  Music  on  Broadway,  tho  Mr.  Hammerstein  made  it 
vocal  in  Thirty-fourth  Street  when  he  had  Madame  Tetrazzini 
for  its  roulades  and  staccati.  Back  of  that  we  are  turned  to  the 
old  Academy  of  Music  in  Fourteenth  Street  with  Adelina  Patti 
in  1884,  or  still  earlier  Avith  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  in  1864,  or  a 
year  later  in  Brooklyn,  when  the  palm  went  to  Ronconi,  "the 
gi'eatest  buffo  that  two  generations  can  remember,"  says  Mr. 
Krehbiel  in  The  Tribune.  All  this  antiquarian  lore  the  critics 
reel  off  as  tho  the  historj'  of  New  York's  operas  were  at  their 


tongue's  end;  and  so  it  may  be  unless  some  enthusiastic  delver 
has  supplied  them  all  A\ith  the  forgotten  facts.  Mr.  Henderson, 
who  evinces  some  contempt  of  antiquarians,  shows  the  readers  of 
the  New  York  Sun  that  the  present  revival  Avas  demanded  by  the 
need  of  giving  Mme.  Hempel's  floridities  a  field  for  activity. 

"One  can  not  die  of  pulmonary 
adagio  in  the  final  scene  of  '  La 
TraAaata'  foreA^er,"  he  facetious- 
ly remarks.  "Therefore,  since 
there  are  no  new  operas  for 
florid  singers,  let  us  away  to  tho 
dead  past  and  cuU  flowers  from 
the  cemeterj\"  Mr.  Henderson 
enlarges  the  historic  perspectiA^e: 

"'Crispino  e  la  Comare'  was 
last  ^ung  in  this  town  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  on 
February  1,  1909.  It  was  a 
memorable  night,  but  not  be- 
cause Louisa  Tetrazzini  was 
singing  in  the  Ricci  brothers' 
opera  at  the  temple  of  art  reared 
by  the  unquenchable  Oscar 
Hammerstein.  The  real  im- 
portance of  the  night  consisted 
in  the  fact  that  at  the  Metro- 
poUtan,  Marcella  Sembrich  made 
her  fareAA^ell  appearance  as  Mind. 
It  was  her  final  performance  of 
an  opera,  for  at  her  farewell  on 
Februarj^  6  she  sang  in  portions 
of  three  different  works. 

"'Crispino  e  la  Comare'  on 
that  evening  was  sturdily  aided 
by  the  good  old  operatic  ti'actor 
'  CavaUeria  Rustieana.'  The 
opera-bnffa  had  been  rcAived 
on  March  6,  1908,  for  precisely 
the  same  reason  that  it  will  be 
reviA'ed,  to  provide  a  role  for  a 
florid  singer. 

"Mme.   Tetrazzini    Avas    Mr. 
Hammerstein's    continual  prob- 
lem, and  he,  too,  had  to  turn  to 
the  past  for  solution.     For  pre- 
cisely the  same  reason  Cleofonte 
Campanini  will  have  to  revive  it  in  the  course  of  t^ime.     If  the 
GaUi-Curci  A-ogue  does  not  die  out  as  quickly  as  the  Tetrazzini 
excitement  did  '  Crispino  e  la  Comare '  Avill  have  its  turn  in  the 

repertory  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company 

"The  tiresome  ancients  Avill  inevitably  recall  Adelina  Patti 
in  the  role  of  Annetta.  All  old  men  are  nuisances.  They  re- 
member things  that  happened  before  we  were  born,  whereas  for  us 
the  world  began  only  when  Ave  first  took  notice  of  it.  And  there 
is  a  general  belief  among  us  that  things  were  not  better  fifty 
years  ago  than  they  are  noAV. 

"So  be  it.  Let  the  young  cherish  their  faith  and  their  delight, 
God  bless  them!  Let  them  be  certain  that  GaUi-Curci  is  a 
greater  queen  of  floridity  than  Patti;  that  Rosa  Raisa  is  a  more 
imposing  dramatic  singer  than  LUli  Lehman;  that  Sophie 
Breslau  is  infinitely  superior  to  Scalchi,  and  that  compared  with 
Crimi,  Italo  Campanini,  if  brought  back  to  earth,  would  proA  e 
to  be  a  pale  shadow. 

"But  the  tu-esome  ancients  who  have  sorroAvfully  watched  the 
descent  of  public  taste  at  the  opera  and  who  have  felt  almost 
stunned  at  times  at  the  attitude  toAvard  imutterably  bad  singing 
are  not  guessing  A\hen  thej-  speak  of  Adehna  Patti.  As  Marcella 
Sembrich  said  to  this  A\Titer  upon  a  certain  occasion,  '  When  you 
speak  of  Patti,  you  speak  of  something  that  Avas  onh'  once.' 
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'"Crispino  e  la  Comare'  was  just  the  sort  of  opera  she  could 
glorify.  Its  performance  calls  for  ebullient  spirit,  infectious 
gaiety,  and  scintillating  song.  Patti,  as  Ffrangcon-Davies  used 
to  say,  'was  a  witch.'  She  was  ravishing  in  comedj-.  Her 
wicked  eye§  fiUed  with  a  thousand  lights,  and  her  mocking 
smile,  which  in  spite  of  its  mockery  made  you  smile  too,  and  her 
exquisite  beauty,  coupled  with  her  marvelous  silver  flute  of  a 
voice  and  her  gushing  outpour  of  tone—  Ah,  well,  as  Mr. 
Werrenrath  sang  to  us  the  other  day,  'King  out  the  old,  ring  in 
the  new.' 

"Welcome  Frieda  Hempel  as  Anneita  and  may  she  give 
the  young  joy  and  make  the  old  forget  their  foolish  regrets. 
One  has  much  confidence  in  her  ability  to  do  this." 


LITERATURE   CROWNING   PEACE 

THE  YEAR  OF  THE  GREAT  PEACE— if  1919  shall 
be  so  styled  in  "the  log-book  of  Time" — brings  in  many 
occasions  when  the  mind  may  turn  away  from  the  con- 
sideration of  military  matters  and  dwell  upon  some  of  the  gentler 
arts.  A  list  of  the  centenaries  and  other  anniversaries  falling 
due  in  the  course  of  this  year  contains  hardlj^  a  single  man  of 
arms,  tho  doubtless  a  few  might  be  found  for  the  searching.  The 
writer   signing   himself  "T.  B.,"  who   compiles   a  list  for    The 


By  all  accounts  it  was  amply  done;  and  even 
the  old  days  of  Ronconi,  if  there  were  any  to  recall 
them,  were  put  in  hazard  of  eclipse  by  Mr.  Scotti's 
superb  art.  The  story  of  the  opera  which  has 
disturbed  so  much  historic  dust  is  of  the  slightest. 
Sylvester  Rawlings,  in  The  Evening  World,  wai'ns 
us  not  to  "bother  about  the  book": 

"Of  all  the  inane  chatter  that  is  to  be  found  in 
most  English  translations  from  the  Italian,  this  is 
the  worst.  The  improbable  story  is  an  absurd 
commingUng  of  the  human  with  the  supernatural. 
Briefly,  it  is  of  a  cobbler  whose  wife  is  a  street 
baUad-singer,  both  unsuccessful,  the  family  in 
dire  poverty.  Driven  to  desperation,  the  cobbler 
is  about  to  cast  himself  into  a  well,  when  from  it 
emerges  a  fairy,  who  gives  him  gold,  tells  him  to 
become  a  doctor,  and  he  shall  amass  a  fortune. 
If  he  sees  her  (nobody  else  can,  of  course)  the 
patient  will  die;  if  he  doesn't  see^her  the  patient 
will  Uve.  The  scheme  works.  With  wealth  the 
cobbler  becomes  arrogant,  abuses  his  vdie  and 
family,  and  is  punished  by  the  fairy  by  transpox*- 
tation  to  her  subterranean  abode  and  told  he  must 
die  for  his  sins.  He  repents,  is  restored  to  his 
family  and  they  live  together  happily  ever  after. 
The  details  are  obvious  to  anybody  who  knows 
this  much  of  the  tale." 

Turning  again  to  Mr.  Henderson,  who  wrote  his 
monolog  quoted  above  on  the  "tiresome  ancients" 
before  the  IMetropolitan  i^orformance,  we  find 
that  the  singers  of  to-day  apparently  shook  all  the 
gathered  dust  off  the  little  opera: 

"The  melodic  character  of  the  opera  is  similar 
to  that  of  a  hundred  other  works  of  the  Italian 
biiffa  type.  It  might  have  been  composed  by 
Donizetti  or  Cimarosa  or  some  other  of  the  long 
line  of  ntaeslri.  But  altho  it  discloses  no  striking 
individuality,  the  music  is  filled  with  the  buoyancy, 
the  sparkle,  and  the  gaiety  of  Italy's  humor. 

"In  the  hands  of  such  artists  as  those  in  yester- 
day's cast  it  must  always  please  an  audience. 
The  performance  was  admirable  in  spirit  and  in 
detail.  A  hard-hearted  human  would  be  that  one 
who  found  no  pleasure  in  it.  Miss  Hempel  sang  and  acted 
Anneita  charmingly.  Her  comedy  was  light,  discreet,  and  con- 
tagious. Her  singing  was  fluent,  luminous,  and  elegant.  Not 
to  be  outdone  by  her  predecessor,  she  sang  Benedict's  variations 
in  the  banquet  scene,  herself  garbed  in  a  costume  revealing  a  fine 
appreciation  of  the  situation. 

"Mr.  Scotti  as  Criapino  was  iiTcsistible.  All  old  operagoers 
know  that  this  remarkable  actor  sweeps  the  scale  of  imjiersona- 
tion  from  Scarpia  to  Don  Pat^qtiale  with  supreme  ease,  but  at  no 
time  has  his  comic  acting  been  so  fuU  of  champagne  as  it  Avas 
yesterday.  As  Dr.  Mirahulano  Mr.  de  Segurola  was  immensely 
funny,  and   Mr.  Chalmers   as  Fahrizio  completed  the  comi(;  trio. 

"Miss  Breslau  sang  the  music  of  the  fairy  in  a  thorouglily 
suitable  style.  Tho  chorus  had  little  to  do,  but  did  it  well,  and 
the  duties  of  the  orchestra  were  of  comparatively  small  weight. 
The  opera  was  presented  with  new  scenery,  which  was  \\cll 
conceived  and  well  painted." 

The  Tribune's  Mr.  Krehbiel  finds  this  opera  "spikes  the 
hoav.y  ordnance  of  criticism."  "The  story  of  the  opera  is 
delightfully  humorous,  and  the  music  charming — sensuously, 
ingratiatingly,  insinuatingly  charming." 


CRISP IXU   CO.NSOLKD   BY   IllS   AVIKK. 
In  tus  (incry  and  aiTORanco  Crispino  outdoes  Christopher  Slii. 


Westminster  Gazette  (London),  finds  it  "not  a  little  significant  of 
the  promise  of  the  future  that  the  calendar  of  the  past  shows 
that  the  19's  have  hitherto  chiefly  enriched  the  arts  of  peace." 
He  shows  us  how: 

"Among  the  notable  anni\"ersaries  of  the  year  literature  and 
the  arts  claim  a  larger  share  than  pohtics.  Next  month  brings 
round  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  John  Ruskin,  a  great  En- 
glishman, and  of  Russell  Lowell,  a  great  American.  lu  .June 
befalls  the  centenary  of  Charles  Kingsle3',  novelist  and  Christian 
Socialist;  and  later  in  the  jear  occurs  the  hundredth  anni\er.sary 
of  the  birth  in  rural  Warwickshire  of  Mary  Ann  E\ans,  the 
George  Eliot  of  literary  immortaUtj-.  Another  noteworthj-  name 
recalled  by  the  calendar  is  that  of  Arthur  Clough,  the  poet  and 
friend  of  Emerson,  Norton,  and  other  distinguished  Americans 
of  last  century.  Joseph  Addison  died  in  1719,  and  John  Wol- 
cott  in  1819 — the  latter  winning  renown  in  his  own  da\-  as 
Peter  Pindar,  the  satirist. 

"To  the  world  of  art  belong  the  anniversaries  of  Nicholas 
Ililbard,  the  Elizabethan  limner,  of  Devonshiri>  l)irth,  nlio 
may  be  accounted  famous  as  the  first  great  English  painter  of 
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miniatures;  Jaipes  Gand^-,  one  of  the  earliest  of  English  portrait- 
painters;  and,  perhaps,  John  Boydell,  the  print-seller,  who 
became  Lord  IMayor  of  London.  Boydell  made  art  pay,  and  he 
both  amassed  and  expended  a  fortune  in  'promoting  the  com- 
merce of  the  fine  arts.'  Boydell's  'Shakespeare,'  a  gallery  to 
which  Romney,  Fiiseli,  Opie,  West,  and  Angelica  Kauffmann — 
and  even  the  great  Sir  Joshua  himself — contributed,  is  no  mean 
monument  of  an  eighteenth-century  enterprise.  Nor  must  one 
forget  the  centenary  of  H.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  of  'Ramsgate  Sands' 
and  'Railway  Station'  fame. 

"In  music  1919  recalls  the  names  of  Offenbach,  the  French 
master  of  opcra-houffe,  and  of  Brinley  Richards,  the  Welsh  com- 
poser. To  the  sister-art  of  the  di'ama  belong  the  anniversaries 
of  Spranger  Barrj-,  the  great  Irish  actor,  and  Westland  Marston, 
the  plaj"\\Tight. 

"Other  anniversaries  of  passing  interest  are  those  of  Queen 
Victoria,  born  in  1819,  and  hei  Consort;  Lord  Cairns,  the  emi- 
nent lawj'er — bom  in  County  Down  in  December,  1819;  Sir 
Francis  McClintock,  the  arctic  e.xplorer;  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette, 
the  engineer,  whose  noblest  monument  is  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment; Su"  ISIouier  JNIonier-WiUiams,  the  author  of  'Modern 
India';  Ernest  Jones,  the  Chartist;  and,  not  least  among  them, 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  sixteenth-century  financier  who 
founded  the  Royal  Exchange,  established  probably  the  first 
paper-mills  in  this  country,  and,  above  all,  in  ^dew  of  Britain's 
finances  during  the  strain  of  a  great  war,  inculcated  on  FJliza- 
bethan  statesmanship  the  sound  principles  that  there  should  be 
as  little  borrowing  as  possible  from  beyond  the  seas,  and  stable 
credit  for  English  trade." 

The  Indianaijolis  Star  makes  a  complementary  list  in  which, 
as  is  natural,  there  is  a  preponderance  of  American  names. 
Taken  together,  there  is  a  likeUhood  of  aU  tastes  being  satisfied. 
Patriotic  eelebrators  may  dwell  especially  on  this  list: 

"Some  of  the  names  of  persons  who  will  be  thus  honored  are 
well  known,  others  ^\^1I  have  to  be  exjjlained.  It  may  be  said 
that  most  people  who  wall  be  interested  in  such  observances  will 
recognize  the  following:  Arthur  High  Clough,  John  Ruskin, 
William  Wetmore  Story,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Queen  Victoria, 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Walt  Whitman,  Thomas  Dunn  English,  J.  G. 
Holland,  Charles  A.  Dana,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  George  Eliot, 
C^TUs  W.  Field.  Others  will  have  to  be  looked  up.  One  name, 
not  generally  known,  will  deserve  special  mention — William 
Thomas  Green  Morton,  who  played  a  leading  part  in  the  de- 
velopment and  adoption  of  anesthetics. 

"After  one  hundred  years  it  may  be  said  that  1819  produced 
few  gi'eat  personages,  l)ut  any  year  which  sent  forth  Ruskin, 
Lowell,  Queen  Victoria,  Walt  Whitman,  and  George  Eliot 
deserves  Avell  from  us. 

"In  the  history  of  education  in  America,  1819  is  memorable 
as  being  the  year  in  which  the  University  of  Virginia  began 
its  formal  existence  with  Thomas  Jefferson  as  rector.  It  wall 
be  recalled  that  Jefferson  subsequently^  wrote,  'The  institution 
will  be  based  on  the  illimitable  freedom  of  the  human  mind. 
For  here  we  are  not  afraid  to  follow  the  truth  wherever  it  may 
lead,  not  to  tolerate  any  error,  so  long  as  reason  is  left  free  to 
combat  it.'  The  influence  of  him  and  his  coworkers  in  the 
cause  of  higher  education  extends  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Virginia." 

DID  PERSHING  SAY  IT?— Before  history  is  fully  reared 
the  iconoclasts  have  begun  the  work  of  tearing  down.  One 
of  these  is  the  man  most  concerned.  General  Pershing,  who  is 
said  to  disown  his  speech  at  Lafayette's  tomb.  The  Spokane 
Spokesitian-Review  tells  him  it's  no  use  denying: 

"All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men  can  not  keep 
OTit  of  the  next  crop  of  school-readers  the  statement  that  General ' 
Pershing,  of  the  United  States  Army,  stood  before  the  tomb  of 
Lafaj'^ette  in  Paris,  made  a  gesture,  and  enunciated  (in  French) : 
'Lafayette,  here  we  are!'  No  matter  how  many  times  the 
General  raises  his  right  hand  and  swears  (or  affirms)  that  he  never 
said  it,  that  he  doesn't  know  that  much  French,  that  he  couldn't 
have  thought  of  anything  so  dramatic,  that  he  was  there  and 
knows  who  really  did  say  it — in  spite  of  all  these  things,  the  phrase 
'is  going  down  in  history  wdth  Pershing's  named  tagged  to  it. 

"One  does  not  wish  to  be  a  killjoy.  It  is  freely  admitted 
that  an  American  army  officer,  at  the  proper  time  and  place, 
said:  'Lafayette,  here  we  are!'  It  is  a  noble  phrase,  and 
mankind  should  not  be  cheated  out  of  it.  It  was  said,  and  it 
d(>served  everv  one  of  the  thrills  it  aroused  between  here  and 


Paris.  But  Colonel  Stanton,  of  Pershing's  staff,  who  said  it, 
ought  to  have  the  credit,  particularly  as  Pershing  would  not 
have  the  credit  at  any  price,  being  a  just  man. 

"However,  the  Colonel  has  very  little  chance.  A  first-class 
historical  blunder  like  this  never  dies,  but  gets  bigger  and  more 
exaggerated  as  years  go  on,  and  is  found  invaluable  as  a  topic 
for  commencement  orations.  You  will  remember  that  General 
Sherman  always  contended  that  he  never  said  'War  is  heU,'  but 
he  might  as  well  have  saved  his  breath." 


A   FRENCH    ACADEMICIAN'S    TRIBUTE   TO 

AMERICA 

/4MERICA'S  PART  IN  THE  WORLD-WAR,  and  the 
/-\  hope  that  is  held  by  at  least  a  few  of  the  French  idealists 
'*-  -^  and  intellectuals  of  what  she  may  be  able  to  accomplish 
in  the  Peace  Conference,  form  the  subject-matter  of  a  brief 
Latin  poem  which  has  won  distinguished  commendation  in 
Fi-ance.  Mr.  Humbert,  member  of  the  Institute  and  of  the 
Academic  des  Beaux-Ai'ts,  is  the  author,  and  his  verses  ap- 
peared originally  in  the  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris).  "Elegant 
and  inspired  Latin  poetry"  is  one  French  editorial T:Bibute  to  the 
literary  quality  of  this  poem  in  the  antique  meter  of  Vergil's 
"^neid";  as  for  the  subject-matter,  that  is  so  up-to-date  that 
a  prominent  French  man-of-letters  has  requested  the  publica- 
tion of  a  translation  in  America.  Following  the  original  poem, 
whose  beauties  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  remember  their 
Vergil,  we  have  added,  to  quote  the  original  French  publisher, 
"in  order  to  assist  hesitating  good  intentions,  a  modest 
translation." 

AD    AMERICAM 

Stellae  qute  viva  spectantiir  imagiue  iicla; 

In  sigiiis,  America,  tuis,  nunc  vera  videntur 

Sidera«et  illustrant  splendenti  lumine  miindum. 

His  vincio  conjiincta  pio  contendere  ad  alta 

Non  dubitas;   tii,  pacis  amans  sed  amantior  aequi, 

Sponte  giganteum  terraque  marique  dueUum 

SuscipLs,  officiique  tenax  sub  prajside  niagno 

Non  opibiis  tantum  ast  animo  gens  magna  probaris. 

Nam  te  non  lucri  sitis  imperiive  cwpido, 

■Sed  ciira  humani  generis  jurisque  tuendi 

Unica  ad  arma  movet,  totus  ne  serviat  orbis 

Teutonici  arbitriiim  jussus  perferre  tyranni. 

Te  quoque  participem  facit  indignatio  belli 

Atque  aUena  tuas  injuria  suscitat  iras. 

Smit  lacrymfe  sceleriim  et  mentem  cnidelia  tangimt 

Non  ipsis  audenda  feris.     Hinc  acrius  ardes 

Irruere  in  ferruin  populonim  iiltiu-a  latrones, 

Militise  et  pestem  penitus  delere  nefandam, 

Immanesque  duces  et  detestabile  regniun! 

Sic,  trans  Oceanum,  qua  sol  procUvis  in  imdas 

Quaque  die  cedans  noctiUTiis  occidit  umbris, 

Apparet  certi  radians  am-ora  triumphi, 

Ac  novus  et  meUor  rerum  jam  nascitur  ordo, 

Ut,  jimctas  inter  fraterno  foedere  gentes, 

Firmato  setemum  vigeat  concordia  jure 

Et  maneat  pax  exstinctis  in  stecula  bellis. 

TO    AMERICA 

The  stars  whose  Uving  images  are  seen 

Fixt  on  your  flags,  America,  seem  now 

Grown  real  stars,  and  lighting  all  the  world 

With  their  resplendent  glory.     It  was  these 

You  followed,  doubting  not,  up  to  the  skies. 

Lover  of  peace,  you  still  loved  justice  more, 

And  willed  to  join,  on  land  and  on  the  sea, 

Tlie  mighty  conflict.     Champion  of  law, 

Under  the  lead  of  your  great  President, 

Now  you  stand  forth  revealed  not  great  alone 

In  worldly  riche.s,  but  in  mind  and  soul. 

For  not  the  tliirst  of  gain  nor  lust  for  power 

Drew  you  to  battle,  but  the  will  to  serve 

Humanity  and  law.     You  would  not  see 

The  world  to  Teuton  tyranny  a  slave. 

High  indignation  drove  you  into  arms. 

And  wrath  for  wrongs  by  others  borne.     Your  tears 

Flowed  for  foul  outrage,  and  your  spirit  stirred 

Against  vile  crimes  even  beasts  would  not  have  dared. 

Hence  came  the  storm-wind,  driving  you  to  war, 

To  end  the  rapine,  to  destroy,  both  root 

And  branch,  the  blight  of  ruthless  savagery, 

Sts  hated  empire,  and  its  monstrous  cliiefs. 

So  then,  across  that  ocean  where  the  sim 

Sinks  to  the  waves  to  rest,  pursued  by  niglit, 

Came,  with  the  dawn  of  victory  assured, 

A  new  and  better  era  for  mankind. 

When  all  the  nations,  joined  in  brotherhood. 

Shall  prosper  in  a  reign  of  mutual  trust, 

Under  the  safeguard  of  the  law,  and  peace 

Shall  be  perpetuate  from  age  to  age. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  GUIDED  ART-COLLECTORS 

y4  UCTION  ROOMS  IN  NEW  YORK  are  often  treated 
/-\  as  a  superior  sort  of  playhouse,  and  when  pictures  of 
u.  .»-  great  reputation  or  value  come  to  be  disposed  of  there 
the  lure  of  the  theater  is  often  inferior  to  that  of  this  audi- 
torium of  purely  commercial  transaction.  Tickets  if  not  paid  for 
are  issued  only  to  likely  competitors,  and  admission  is  granted  on 
such  terms  only.  Fashion  and  wealth  often  flock  just  to  see  a 
great  picture  sold,  the  audience  filling  every  seat  of  one  of  the 
great  ball-rooms  of  a  famous 
hotel.  The  mystery  of  the 
picture's  fate  as  it  changes 
hands  is  for  the  most  part 
rei)resented  only  by  a  magic 
name  or  number,  among  which 
occurs  frequently  the  name  of 
' '  Du veen. ' '  Now  that  the  head 
of  this  great  international  fii"m 
of  art-dealers  has  died,  we  learn 
from  the  New  York  Times  that 
New  York  has  lost  "one  of  the 
leading  art-critics  in  the  world," 
tho  his  judgments,  instead  of 
being  spread  forth  in  the  pub- 
lic prints,  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  our  millionau'e  art- 
coUeetors.  The  steady  stream 
of  foreign  masterpieces  that 
has  been  poiu"ing  into  this 
countrj'  from  foreign  sources 
was  largely  directed  and  eon- 
trolled  bj'  the  house  of  which 
Henry  J.  Duveen  was  the  head. 
•  The  firm  of  Duveen  Brothers 
has  premises  in  Paris  and  Lon- 
don as  well  as  New  York.  Its 
inception  Avas  English,  tho  the 
family  are  Dutch  in  origin. 
The  late  Sir  Joseph  Duveen 
was  long  the  head  of  the  En- 
ghsh  house  and  received  his 
knighthood  from  King  Edward 
VII.  "in  recognition  of  his 
generosity  in  building  a  gallery 
for  the  pictures  Turner,  the  great  artist,  had  left  to  the  nation." 
The  "American"  Duveen  had  resided  here  for  forty  years,  tho 
he  remained  a  British  subject,  and  in  the  beginning  "opened 
a  small  art-shop  in  John  Street,  where  he  handled  antique 
silverA\'are,  i^^ory  carvings,  rare  porcelains,  period  furniture, 
and  Oriental  rugs."  The  romance  of  picture-dealing  seems  to 
center  around  the  name  of  Duveen  when  one  sees  how  it  associ- 
ates itself  with  this  country's  famous  masterpieces.  In  The 
Times  one  reads: 

-  "Mr.  Duveen  came  to  New  York  when  the  art  life  was  in  a 
state  of  transition,  and  he  became  closely  identified  witli  the 
formation  of  most  of  the  celebrated  art-collections  in  America, 
such  as  those  belonging  to  James  A.  Garland,  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  Mr.  Altman,  Mr.  Gould,  Mr.  Widener,  Henry  C.  Frick, 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Rice,  and  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  firm 
brought  to  this  country  furniture  which  Avas  a  heritage  of  the 
most  luxurious  period  which  France  has  ever  known.  Carvings, 
bronzes,  hangings,  and  all  manner  of  adornments  were  com- 
bined by  the  firm  in  remarkable  decorations. 

"In  1909  Duveen  Brothers  disposed  of  their  general  business 
in  interior  decorations  and  sold  tlieir  war(>houses,  and  devoted 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  selling  of -the  extremely  fine  art 
works.  About  this  time  the  firm  made  some  purchases  which 
startled  the  art  world.  They  purchased  the  art-collection  of 
Rudolphe  Kann  for  Sf), 000,000,  which  works  were  passed  into 
the  great  American  collections  Jike  those  of  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan, 


HENRY   J.   DUVEEN. 

Tho  he  helped  others  spend  many  millions  on  art  objects,  he  collected 
postage  stamps  for  himself. 


Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington,  and  Mrs.  Archer  M.  Huntington,  and  a 
short  time  later  they  piu-chased  the  Maurice  Kann  collection, 
valued  at  $2, .500,000.  Henry  J.  Duveen's  name  will  be  especially 
remembered  because  of  his  efforts  in  the  formation  of  the  late 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  collection,  part  of  which  was  later  pur- 
chased by  his  firm.  They  pirrchased  the  Morgan  collection  of 
porcelains  for  .$.3,000,000  and  were  the  agents  through  whom 
Hemy  C.  Frick  bought  the  Fragonard  panels  out  of  the  Morgan 
collection  for  $1,42.5,000. 

"Many  years  ago  Henry  J.  Duveen  was  decorated  with  the 
Order  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  by 
the  French  Government  of  his  many  artistic  endeavors." 

The  methods  of  the  art 
business  as  practised  bj-  tkis 
house  are  dwelt  on  by  The 
American  Art  News  (New 
York).  In  the  development 
of  this  firm,  "which  made 
them  very  rich  men,"  it  says, 
"they  natiu-ally  encountered 
fierce  and  bitter  opposition 
and  much  trade  jealousy,  but 
the  firm  calmly  pursued  its  way 
and  was  invariably  successful " : 

"To  this  success  the  late 
Henry  J.  Duveen  largely  con- 
tributed, but  he  was  greatly 
aided  and,  in  fact,  surpassed  by 
his  nephew,  now  the  head  of 
the  firm,  son  of  the  late  Sir 
Joseph  Duveen.  It  has  been 
said  in  the  trade  that  'Su- 
Joseph  (knighted  for  his  large 
and  valuable  contribution  to 
the  British  nation  in  the  addi- 
tion to  the  Tate  GaUery  in 
London,  which  has  been  sup- 
plemented by  his  son  Joseph) 
brought  the  sticks  to  make  the 
fire,  that  Henrj^  made  said  fitre, 
and  Joseph  ht  it.' 

"Not  only  did  the  Duveen 
firm  buj'  largely  and  spare  no 
cost  to  obtain  the  best  art- 
works, but  they  employed 
special  'experts,'  or,  better, 
authorities,  to  give  these  the 
'hall-mark'  of  authenticitj' be- 
fore they  bought  or  sold  such 
works,  notably  ]Mr.  Bernhard 
Berenson,  who  for  ten  years  or 
more  lias  passed  upon  all  their  purchases  of  old  Italian  art  and 
that  of  some  other  countries  as  well,  and  who,  with  other 
authorities,  while  he  and  they  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  in 
attributions,  have,  on  the  whole,  done  well  for  the  house  and 
justified  the  extraordinarily  large  salaries  paid  them. 

"Among  other  notable  transactions  in  which  Avith  his  firm 
Mr.  Duveen  had  a  part  was  the  purchase  in  1907  of  the  collection 
of  pictures  and  antiques — reputed  as  among  the  finest  in  Europe 
— of  Rudolphe  Kann,  in  Paris.  The  identity  of  the  buyers  of  that 
collection  was  kept  secret  for  a  long  time.  It  Avas  not  belieAed 
that  there  was  an  art  firm  w^hich  could  handle  such  a  transaction, 
but  eA'entually  it  was  shoAvn  that  DuAeen  Brothers  were  the 
buyers.  The  collection  included  represeutatiA(»  pictures  by  most 
of  the  masters  of  the  Continental  and  English  schools,  and  an 
especially  strong  group  of  Rembrandts. 

"The  Franz  Hals,  depicting  the  artist  and  his  family,  for 
Avhich  the  DuAec^ns  are  said  to  have  receiAcd  in  the  neiglibor- 
hood  of  .1500,000  from  Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahu,  was  another  of  the 
firm's  importations." 

The  Boston  Transcript  i)oints  out  that  with  all  his  siuTOund- 
ings  of  pictures  and  statuary  Mr.  Duveen's  priAate  hobb\-  was 
collecting  postage  stamps: 

"His  collection  ranked  among  the  finest  and  most  complete 
in  existence.  He  won  the  grand  prize  trophy,  a  bronze  figure  of 
Diana,  after  Saint-Gaudens,  in  October,  191.3,  for  the  e.xhibit 
of  the  greatest  nu'rit  dis])layed  by  one  exhibitor  at  the  Inter- 
national Philatelic  Exhibition." 
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RELIGION -AND  -  S  OCIAL- SERVICE 


PEWS  FREE  AND  FOR  SALE 


FREE  PEWS  have  been  adoptpd  by  Trinity  Church, 
Xew  York,  "as  an  expression  of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  victory."  Hereafter,  the  sittings  will  be 
free  to  all-comers,  members  and  non-members  alike,  and  the  first 
come  Avill  be  served  first.  Both  systems,  ^\^th  a  compromise  go- 
between,  probablj' prevail  in  this  country,  but  the  futm-e  tendency 
^\ill  likely  be  the  way  of  Trinity.  The  day  is  assm-edly  gone 
when  the  famous  Bob  Evans  story  could  be  reenaeted.  The 
na^al  hero  is  said  to  have  gone  into  a  proniinent  New  York 
church  and  seated  himself  according  to  his  own  inclination. 
The  rich  i)ew-owner  arrived  not  long  after 
with  his  numerous  famih'  and  east  dis- 
approving looks  on  the  intruder.  Evans, 
however,  was  serene  even  after  he  had  re- 
ceived a  slip  of  paper  on  which  the  indig- 
nant church  member  had  scribbled:  "  I 
pay  .$4,000  for  this  pew."  Quick  \vith  iiis 
pencil,   Evans    scrawled,  "You    pay    too 

d much! "    From  that  situation  to  the 

free-for-all  pews  is  a  \^ide  interval  filled  by 
many  churches  who  think  they  have  free 
pews  when  they  have  a  system  of  eontri- 
bulions  and  assignments.  The  pew  is  still 
j>raetically  closed  to  the  free  entry  of  the 
first  comer.  Trinity's  vestrymen  express 
-in  their  act  their  "desire  to  do  all  that 
we  can  at  tliis  great  moment  in  the  world's 
history,  to  make  the  Church  the  central 
place  of  human  fellowship,  as  it  should 
be."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  has 
published  the  statements  of  two  leading- 
New  York  clergymen  as  to  which  is  tlie 

better  system.     It  finds  Dr.  Heiu'y  Sloan?        

Z^offin,   pastor    of    tlie    Madison    Avenue 

Presbyterian  Church,  in  fa^'or  of  the  free-pew  plan,  ^\■hilc  tlie 
Rev.  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Stires,  of  St.  Thomas's  Episcopal  Church, 
does  not  see  in  the  free-pew  idea  a  cure-all  for  tlie  evils  which  it 
is  desired  to  avoid.     Dr.  Coffin  is  thus  quoted: 

"There  are  two  sorts  of  institutions  with  which  a  church  may 
be  compared.  One  is  the  clul)  which  its  members  suj)port  for 
their  own  benefit  and  that  of  their  guests ;  the  other  is  the  public 
school,  which  is  maintained  by  the  community  for  the  education 
af  the  children  of  the  entire  neigh})oi-hood.  At  first  sight  a 
church  supported  by  the  voluntary  coutril)utious  of  its  adher- 
ents seems  more  analogous  to  the  social  club.  It  is  maintained 
because  the  congregation  desires  its  inspiration  and  teaching 
and  fellowshijy  for  themselves  and  their  families.  And  churches 
are  an  unusually*  hospitable  fornj  of  club,  offering  their  privileges 
to  any  who  desire  to  receive  them,  bringing  the  dues  down  to  the 
abilities  of  the  poorest,  and  iisually  attempting  to  welcome 
strangers  with  friendly  courtesy. 

"If  the  church  be  such  a  club,  then  special  provision  for  the 
seating  of  its  paying  adherents  seems  congruous  with  its  nature; 
altho  even  then  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  seats  will  not  be  graded 
with  prices  varying  according  to  location,  so  that  Dives  lines 
and  middle  aisle  while  Lazarus  finds  a  rear  seat  in  the  gallery — 
a  method  plainly  at  variance  with  the  Christian  ideal  of  fellow- 
ship and  in  manifest  opposition  to  the  explicit  teaching  of  the 
Epistle  of  .James. 

"But  in  reality  a  church  is  far  more  like  a  public  school, 
erected  and  supported  by  a  congregation  for  the  benefit  of  its 
entire  neighborhood.  As  Christians,  its  adherents  are  more 
iager  that  the  religiously  indifferent  and  unenlightened  shall  be 
"'eached    than    that   they   shall    themselves   be   further   edified. 


DR.  HENRY  SLOANE  COFFIN, 

Wlio  sees  a  church  witli  free  pows  in  the 
light  of  "  a  piil)lic  school,  erected  and  sup- 
ported by  a  congregation  for  tlie  benefit 
of  its  entire  neighborhood." 


Under  such  circumstances  they  can  not  Avish  for  themselves 
any  preferential  treatment  in  the  house  of  God.  They  ought 
rather  to  prefer  to  stand,  if  necessary,  that  the  casual  attendant 
may  be  seated  where  he  will  hear  most  satisfactorily  and  be 
imprest  with  the  courtesj"-  and  kindliness  of  those  whose  guest  he 
finds  himself  in  God's  name." 

This  pastor  sees  also  a  local  and,  he  hopes,  temporary  situa- 
tion which  renders  it  imperative  that  city  churches  do  all  in  their 
jiower  to  attract  the  industrial  workers: 

"It  is  commonly  felt  that  the  churches  belong  to  the  well- 
to-do  who  pay  for  them,  and  that  they  are 
among  the  leapt  democratic  institutions  in 
an  age  which  adores  that  adjective.  It  is 
a  lamentable  fact  that  there  are  few  con- 
gregations where  one  sees  rich  and  poor, 
capitalist  and  laborer,  side  by  side, 
(^lass-bound  churches,  whatever  their  gos^ 
pel,  can  not  be  factors  for  social  unity. 
Now  the  pew-rent  system  is  in  the  eyes  of 
the  working  people  a  conspicuous  symbol 
of  the  proprietary  hold  on  the  churches 
by  the  wealthy.  They  feel  in  a  church,  as 
they  do  in  the  opera-house  or  in  a  theater, 
that  people  take  their  seats  according  to 
their  means.  Nothing  is  better  calculated 
to  alter  their  attitude  than  a  free  church 
where  the  poorest  attendant  «iay  have  the 
most  desirable  seat  in  the  building.  And 
on  the  Christian  basis,  why  shouldn't  he? 
"In  practise  there  is  no  very  marked 
difference  between  the  two  systems.  At- 
tendants at  a  church  get  in  the  habit  of 
occupying  the  same  seat,  and  when  they 
arrive  in  time  they  have  little  difficulty  in 
securing  it.  Ushers  with  tact  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  personal  peculiarities  of  the 
people  who  usually  sit  on  their  aisle  will 
keep  an  eye  out  for  the  elderly  and  those 
^\llo  have  little  children,  and  will  see  that 
faniilies  are  kept  together.  The  free- 
pew  system  has  the  advantage  of  placing  a  premium  upon 
punctuality,  which,  if  not  a  distinctively  Christian  grace,  is 
none  the  less  a  virtue  to  be  sedulously  cultivated.  It  AviU  be 
found  that  the  elderly  seldom  fail  to  obtain  desirable  places, 
for  the  experience  of  life  seems  to  inculcate  promptness." 

Dr.  Stires  faA'ors  an  elastic  system,  but  urges  pastors  not  to 
forget  that  the  "care  of  a  verj^  definite  group  of  people"  is 
committed  to  them,  adding: 

"The  new  era  upon  which  we  are  entering  will  be  largely 
influenced  by  the  power  of  a  simple  and  genuine  Christianity. 
If  the  renting  of  pews  prevents  Christian  hospitality  in  any 
church,  then  that  church  should  quickly  change  its  method.  .  .  . 

"There  are  at  least  a  few  churches  where  pews  are  rented,  and 
where  many  people  of  small  means  are  found  in  the  middle - 
aisle,  and  many  of  large  means  are  in  the  side  aisles.  Vacant 
pews  are  offered  to  those  applying  for  them,  and  in  the  order  in 
which  the  application  is  made,  without  regard  to  wealth  or  any 
other  consideration.  There  are  churches  which  because  of 
convenient  location,  or  because  of  an  attractive  serAnce,  appeal 
to  a  large  number  of  transient  visitors.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
such  visitors  to  come  an  hour  before  the  time  of  service,  and 
they  often  come  a  half  hour  ahead  of  time.  Frequently  their 
number  would  represent  at  least  half  of  the  seating  capacity  of 
the  church.  All  these  visitors  should  be  welcomed  cordially. 
But  the  families  who  regularly  attend  that  church  should  not  be 
neglected.  I  will  go  further  and  say  that  if  desired  a  pew 
should  be  assigned  to  each  family,  for  the  Sunday  morning 
service  only,  on  condition  that  they  come  to  church  in  good 
time.  'The  habit  of  occupying  the  family  *pew  is  a  good  habit, 
and  there  are  memories  which  make  it  a  very  sacred  spot." 
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MERCY   FOR   CONSCIENTIOUS   OBJECTORS 

No  VOICE  among  the  Churches  in  America  was  heard 
"urging  clemency  for  political  prisoners,"  complains 
The  Churchman,  restricting  the  observation  to  such 
papers  as  came  under  its  notice.  While  there  may  have  been 
many  not  open  to  the  charge,  it  admits,  they  never  came  the 
Churchman's  way;  and  "only  The  Nation  and  The  New  Republic 
have  seen  matter  on  this  subject  for  Christian  concern  and 
anxiet5\"  Credit  is  also  given  to  the  New  York  World,  which 
stated,  on  December  26,  what  The  Churchman  describes  as  "the 
best  that  the  daily  press  have  done,"  that  "the  question  whether 
in  treatment  and  in  time  mitigation  is  due  them  will  have  to  be 
studied — upon  the  merits  of  each  case,  as  Mr.  Baker  saj's — 
best  with  a  general  tendency  toward  mercy."  Perhaps  some- 
thing of  that  general  tendency  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Baker's  order 
for  the  release  from  Fort  Leavenworth  of  113  "objectors" 
serving  sentence  there.  By  his  order  they  will  be  restored  to 
duty  and  immediately  discharged  from  the  Army.  According 
to  the  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World,  these  men, 
examined  by  Judge  Julian  Mack  and  Dean  Harlan  F.  Stone, 
were  found  to  be  "sincere  objectors."  The  special  form  of  dis- 
charge presented  by  the  Secretary  contains  this  sentence: 

"This  is  a  conscientious  objector  who  has  done  no  military 
duty  whatsoever  and  who  refused  to  wear  the  uniform." 

The  two  examiners  divide  the  men  thus  released  from  the 
disciplinary  barracks  into  two  groups: 

"Group  1  includes  men  who  were  found  to  be  conscientious 
in  their  objections  both  to  combatant  and  non-combatant  service 
ill  the  Army.  Thereafter  these  men  were  placed  on  trial  by  court 
martial  and  sentenced  for  terms  of  imprisonment  in  disciplinary 
barracks.  They  have  never  had  opportunity  to  apjjly  for  the 
farm  furlough  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
board  of  inquiry.  The  undersigned  have  e.xamined  the  court- 
martial  records  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  men,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  undersigned,  clemency  should  be  promptly  exercised  in 
their  cases. 

"Group  2  includes  those  men  who  claim  to  be  conscientious 
objectors  who  were  not  brought  before  tlie  board  of  inquiry 
for  examination  prior  to  their  court  martial,  conviction,  and 
sentence  to  disciplinary  barracks.  The  undersigned,  having  now 
examined, them,  report  that  in  their  oijinion  these  men  are  con- 
scientious in  their  objections  both  to  combatant  and  non- 
combatant  service  in  the  Army,  and  that  they  would  have  been 
so  classified  by  the  board  of  inquiry  had  they  been  examined 
by  the  board.  The  undersigned  have  e.xamined  the  court- 
martial  records  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  men,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  undersigned  clemency  should  be  promptly  ex- 
ercised in  their  cases." 

Cases  that  still  remain  as  prisoners  are  such  as  have  been 
condemned  by  court  martial.  To  these  the  further  remarks 
of  The  Churchman  may  be  taken  as  applying: 

"Most  of  the  journals  which  would  naturally  plead  the  cause 
of  the  conscientious  objectors  have  .been  supprest  during  the 
war.  We  do  not  question  the  right  and  the  wisdom  of  the  state 
to  exercise  such  censorship  in  times  of  national  peril.  Con- 
scientious objectors  are  a  pretty  thorny  problem  to  deal  wth. 
America  went  Prussia  one  better  in  the  solution.  Our  judges, 
our  War  Department,  and  prison  authorities  would  have  none 
of  England's  soft-hearted,  easy-going  methods  with  these  un- 
desirables. Where  England  gave  one-  or  two-year  sentences 
and  set  her  conscientious  objectors  and  political  prisoners  at 
work  that  would  appeal  to  their  finicky  temperaments,  Amer- 
ican judges  gave  these  men  from  ten  to  thirty  years.  We  are 
pretty  credibly  informed  that  they  have  been  battered  about, 
manacled  to  cell-bars,  kept  in  solitary  confinement,  and  beaten. 
Two  majors  in  the  United  States  Army  have  been  discliarged 
for  severity  toward  conscientious  ob.ifectors.  If  the  tale  be  true 
that  Norman  Thomas  tells  in  his  hotter  pul)lished  in  The  New 
Republic,  any  American  loving  fair  play  and  hating  to  soil  his 
hands  wth  medieval  prison  tactics  must  feel  chagrin.  There 
is  a  report,  so  Mr.  Thomas  says,  that  at  Fort  Leavenworth 
one  prisoner  has  gone  insane  from  the  lirutality  in  the  guard- 
house. The  Social  Service  Commission  of  tlio  Diocese  of  Kansas 
can  perhaps  tell  us  whether  this  statement  is  true. 


"Just  why  America  should  have  gone  to  such  lengths  of 
severity  and  cruelty  in  its  treatment  of  political  prisoners  is  not 
clear  to  some  of  us.  We  are  a  sentimental  people  and  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  those  who  shed  tears  most  copiously 
over  Belgian  atrocities  and  over  Russian  martyrdoms  in  the 
days  when  George  Kennen  used  to  relate  the  terrors  of  Siberia 
will  indulge  their  own  passions  quite  recklessly  on  any  at  home 
whom  they  despise  and  hate." 


AN   INDIAN   CHIEF   ON   OUR   SPIRITUAL 
BREAKDOWN 

THE  WHITE  MAN'S  religious  and  social  system  has 
broken  down,  as  the  European  War  plainly  proves, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  leader  of  one  of  our  own  "subject 
races,"  and  mankind  would  do  well  to  regenerate  both  its 
economic  and  its  spiritual  forces  on  the  basis  of  the  ideals 
offered  by  the  American  Indian.  In  the  days  of  Columbus, 
"the  red  races  held  in  their  hands  the  true  key  to  democracy," 
declares  the  Rev.  Chief  Red  Fox  Slduhushu,  of  the  Northern 
Blackfeet,  but  the  white  men  came  with  their  hatred  of  freedom 
and  their  iron  laws,  and  made  the  world  a  prison  for  themselves 
no  less  than  for  the  Indians  whom  they  conquered  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  "adopting"  the  laud.  But  Chief  Red  Fox  does 
not  linger  over  the  "unredeemed"  heritage  of  his  own  race;  as 
an  American  he  talces  up  the  fate  of  his  fellow  Americans  in  this 
discredited  modern  civilization  which,  in  spite  of  "perfected 
systems  of  education  and  world-wide  eminence  in  music,  litera- 
ture, and  science,"  has  left  us  "slaves"  and  "barbarians." 

Chief  Skiuhushu  is  now  promoting  religious  a^id  social  work 
among  the  Indians,  after  a  two  years'  course  at  the  Bible  Teach- 
ers' Training  School  of  New  York,  and  recently  addrest  an 
audience  of  35,000  in  New  York.  He  ivrites  in  2'he  New-Church 
Messenger: 

"The  edict  of  our  modern  life  is  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  be 
free.  We  are  all  slaves  to  one  another,  from  the  millionaire 
to  the  day-laborer.  It  is,  indeed,  astonishing  that  man  should 
deliberately  perpetuate  the  slavery  of  his  race  by  failing  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  he  is  born  into  the  earth-life  for  the 
purpose  of  spiritual  development,  not  that  he  might  conform  to 
human  schemes  and  invention  of  materialistic  tendencies. 
This  was  Jesus's  teaching;  And  Emanuel  Swedenborg  strongly 
points  this  out  in  his  many  messages  to  the  people  of  the  world. 
Man  has  deliberately  ignored  the  basic  principle  of  nature's 
economy — namely,  the  right  to  live.  This  civilization  of  ex- 
clusiveness,  for  which  might  have  been  substituted  right  and 
justice,  which  permits  one  man  to  live  while  his  neighbor  starves, 
makes  entirely  for  material  development,  not  spiritual  develop- 
ment. .  .  .  Our  true  development  does  not  come  by  way  of  the 
present  so-called  civilization.  On  the  contrary,  our  civiliza- 
tion is  one  of  strife  and  antagonism  and  exclusiveness  which 
benefits  the  few  to  the  detriment  of  the  human  race;  for  when 
individuals  deny  one  another  the  right  to  exist  on  earth,  what 
can  we  expect  of  nations?" 

Taking  up  the  "true  economic  basis  of  life,"  as  opposed  to  the 
present  arrangement  by  which  everybody  is  a  slave  to  every- 
body else.  Chief  Skiuhushu  quotes  from  Sitting  Bull's  last  speech 
at  Fort  Yates  for  the  Peace  Council  in  the  Dakota  country: 

"This  land  belongs  to  us,  for  the  Great  Spirit  gave  it  to 
us  when  he  put  us  here.  We  were  free  to  come  and  go.  and  to 
live  in  our  own  way.  But  the  white  men,  who  belonged  to 
another  land,  have  come  upon  us  and  are  forcing  us  to  live 
according  to  their  ideas.  Suppose  the  white  man  was  forced 
to  live  differently?  Tliis  is  an  injustice.  This  life  of  white  men 
is  slavery.  Thej'  are  prisoners  in  towns  and  farms.  The  life 
my  people  want  is  a  life  of  freedom.  I  have  seen  nothing  that  a 
wliite  man  has — housc^s  or  railways,  clothing  or  food — that  is  as 
good  as  the  right  to  niov(>  in  tlie  open  country  aiul  live  in  our 
own  fashion." 

Let  us  ask  ourselves,  suggests  the  modern  Indian  leader, 
whether  there  may  not  be  a  word  in  this  for  us,  bound  as  we  arc 
to  a  social  regime  prolific  of  so  many  ills: 

" — one  of  continual  strife,  antagonism,  war,  and  oppr(>ssion, 
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of  disease^  degenerac3%  suffering,  and  want;  one  in  which  the 
public  is  ever  at  the  mercj-  of  ignorant,  unscrupulous  individuals, 
who  by  means  of  the  monopolization  of  the  earth's  natural 
resoiu-ces  make  and  alter  the  laws  of  the  land  to  suit  their  own 
convenience,  and,  under  the  protection  of  these  same  laws  and 
imaginary  rights,  govern  by  might,  or  one  in  which  the  individual 
has  no  control  over  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth  of  his 
fellow  beings." 

As  opposed  to  such  a  regime,  the  writer  offers  another  picture : 

"A  country  where  every  man  is  welcome  to  his  rightful  share 
of  these  resources,  enough  to  supply  his  wants,  enough  for  the 
supreme  development  of  his  ideals;  a  country  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  life's  necessities  for  all,  where  wild  animal  life 
abounds  and  where  waters  teem  with  fish  and  are  free  of  con- 
tamination; a  country  where  life  is  long,  where  there  are  few 
crimes,  few  prisons  or  as'ylums  or  other  institutions,  and  few 
taxes;  a  country  where  honor  prevails  and  men  are  beholden 
unto  God  alone;  where  men  are  free  to  go  and  come  at  will, 
Avhere  they  may  work  as  little  or  as  much  as  they  please,  where 
there  is  no  drudgery  except  what  is  self-imposed,  where  the 
simple  material  necessities  of  life  are  within  the  reach  of  all  and 
men  may  devote  the  greater  part  of  their  days  to  the  development 
of  their  minds  and  bodies,  making  of  them  the  sacred  shrines 
and  temples  which  the  Supreme  Being  intended  them  to  be,  and 
not  bodies  of  lust.  This  is  no  idle  fancy,  no  commercial  dream; 
it  is  the  actual  and  normal  earthly  condition  which  nature 
intended  man  should  inlierit,  through  the  process  of  his  evolu- 
tionary development  on  earth." 


LUTHERANS  PLAN  RECONSTRUCTION  —  Fifty  millions 
of  people  in  Europe  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Chiu-ch,  and 
the  Lutherans  of  this  country  beUeve  that  "the  disintegration 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Eiu"ope  would  be  the  severest  blow 
for  Protestantism"  there.  Leaders  of  this  faith  in  America, 
therefore,  see  that  "the  American  Lutheran  Church  can  and 
must  cope  with  the  situation."  Hence  a  recent  Lutheran 
Congress  was  held  in  Chicago  to  organize  a  S500,000  Recon- 
struction-Service Campaign.  "The  greater  part  of  the  fund," 
says  the  Lutheran  Bureau,  Inc.,  "is  intended  foi  overseas 
ser\dce,  part  for  France,  part  for  Finland,  Esthonia,  and  the 
Black-Sea  provinces,  the  remainder  for  the  other  portions 
of  Europe  in  which  there  is  need  of  assistance."  The  statement 
appearing  in  the  Lutheran  press  gives  additional  information 
as  to  purpose  and  personnel: 

"The  significance  of  the  campaign  does  not  lie  in  the  mere 
fact  of  raising  funds  for  reconstruction  service.  Lutheran  lead- 
ers beUeve  that  the  providential  hour  has  come  when  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  this  country  must  take  the  lead  for  the  Lutheran 
cause  throughout  the  world 

"Lutheran  leaders  of  America  hold  that  the  American  Lutheran 
Chiu-ch  can  and  must  cope  with  the  situation.  They  point  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  developed  a  strong,  vigorous  church-life, 
independent  of  state  control  and  state  aid,  that  it  has  carried 
the  Reformation  ideal  of  spiritual  democracy  into  successful 
and  effective  operation.  They  consider  it  to  be  the  hand  of 
Providence  that  while  the  Church  was  divided  till  recently,  the 
war-emergency  and  the  need  of  following  the  250,000  Lutheran 
boys  in  the  Army  welded  the  separate  parts  together  into  an 
effective,  powerful  unity.  To-day  they  believe  it  stands  ready 
and  is  in  a  position  to  meet  unselfishly  the  greatest  call  for 
service  and  leadership  that  has  come  to  a  church  body  in  modern 
times.  They  feel  that  it  can  and  must  bring  to  the  Lutheran 
churches  of  Europe  the  spiritual  democracy  which  it  has  de- 
veloped here,  that  it  must  counsel,  guide,  and  assist  them  into 
that  independent,  democratic,  ordered  church-life,  which 
characterizes  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America. 

"  That  is  the  purpose  for  convening  the  Congress  in  Chicago 
to-day.  It  is  planned  to  organize  an  army  of  80,000  can- 
vassers who  will  in  the  week  of  February  16-26,  visit  every 
Lutheran,  and  appeal  for  his  aid. 

"  A  national  committee  has  already  been  formed,  consisting 
of  Dr.  F.  H.  Knubel,  president  of  the  United  Lutheran  Church 
in  America;  Rev.  J.  A.  O.  Stub,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Lutheran  Commission,  and  Hon.  E.  F.  Eilert,  of  New 
York.  Headquarters  have  been  opened  at  437  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Dr.  W.  H.  Greever  and  Rev.  0.  H.  Pannkoke 
are  in  charge  of  the  campaign." 


AN   EPISCOPALIAN   VIEW   OF   ZIONISM 

A  WORD  OF  CAPTION  is  uttered  to  the  "mfluential 
delegation  sent  to  promote  the  Zionist  cause  at  the 
-  Peace  Conference."  Their  ambition  to  establish  in 
Palestine  an  autonomous  Jewish  state  meets  with  sympathy 
from  The  Living  Church  (Milwaukee),  for,  as  its  editor  says, 
"history  records  no  aspiration  more  pathetic,  none  more  tena- 
ciously held  through  age  after  age  of  persecution."  Christian 
people,  the  writer  avers,  "do  not  forget  our  spiritual  ancestry, 
nor  our  debt  to  the  Jews,"  for  "the  roots  of  our  faith  go  deep 
into  Judaism."  But,  "just  because  we  honor  our  brethren  of 
the  Circumcision  we  believe  that  they  should  walk  warily  in 
this  matter  of  Zionism  " : 

"A  Jewish  state  necessarily  implies  a  JeAvish  nation;  and,  as  we 
have  been  forcibly  reminded  in  these  four  terrible  years,  na- 
tionality is  a  jealous  god.  A  man  can  belong  to  only  one  nation. 
At  present  men  of  the  Hebrew  race  may  be  Jews  by  religion,  and 
Americans,  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  or  what  else  by  nationality. 
Every  one  understands  to-day  that  Lord  Reading  and  Israel 
Zangwill  are  Englishmen  who  happen  to  be  Jews,  even  as  Mr. 
Wilson  is  an  American  who  happens  to  be  a  Presbyterian. 
Rabbi  W^ise  and  Mr.  Rosenwald  are  Americans  who  happen  to 
go  to  the  synagog  instead  of  to  the  church.  This  situation  is 
tenable  only  because  there  is  no  Je-\vish  nation  to  confound  the 
question  of  loyal  allegiance.  But  the  moment  the  Zionist  policy 
succeeded  and  a  Jewish  nation  was  set  up,  the  situation  would 
be  embarrassed  by  the  old  question  of  divided  loyalty  which  has 
been  the  basis  for  anti-Semitism  all  these  weary  centuries,  and 
the  curse  of  the  Jews  ever  since  the  days  of  Haman.  'Their 
laws' — how  one  hears  the  cry  repeated  from  Shushan  to  Spain, 
and  from  Petrograd  to  London's  Ghetto! — '  Their  laws  are  diverse 
from  those  of  every  people;  neither  keep  they  the  king's  laws; 
therefore,  it  is  not  for  the  king's  profit  to  suffer  them.' 

"The  Zionist,  however,  even  if  he  recognizes  this  danger,  will 
have  another  quiver  for  his  bow:  the  need  of  his  persecuted 
brethren  in  Russia,  Galicia,  Roumania,  and  elsewhere.  For 
my  brethren's  sake,  he  will  say,  we  must  brave  every  peril. 
We  Jews  of  the  greater  and  more  progressive  nations,  we  who 
live  in  peace  and  safety,  must  espouse  the  cause  of  our  down- 
trodden coreligionists  in  the  backward  and  semibarbaric  coun- 
tries where  the  Jews  are  still  baited  and  the  pogrom  still  prevails. 

After  tears  by  ruined  altars,  after  toil  iu  alien  lands, 
After  waUings  by  strange  altars,  after  lifting  of  vain  hands. 
After  cords  and  stripes  and  burdens,  after  ages  scorched  with  Are. 
Shall  they  not  find  the  way  of  peace,  a  land  of  heart's  desire? 

"We  salute  the  spirit  of  this  argument,  but  we  reply:  The 
proposed  League  of  Nations  must  see  to  it  that  neither  Jews  nor 
Armenians  nor  Croatians  nor  Poles  nor  any  other  minority 
will  ever  again  be  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  a  persecuting 
majority  in  any  nation  of  the  earth.  No  longer  will  emigration 
be  the  sole  refuge  from  political  or  religious  persecution.  The 
persecutors  shall  walk  in  the  fear  of  the  great  democracies. 
The  world  is  to  be  made  safe  for  its  citizens,  and  the  League 
of  Nations  is  to  guarantee  that  safety." 

With  such  considerations  in  mind  The  Living  Church  asks: 

"Is  it  well,  then,  for  the  Jews,  the  loyal  citizens  to-day  of 
many  different  nations,  to  come  out  from  among  them  and 
to  be  separate,  to  cut  themselves  off  from  the  people  round  about 
as  if  they  were  Hittites  and  Amorites,  Moabites,  and  Hagarenes, 
to  seek  in  national  life  to  be  a  peculiar  people,  laying  again  the 
foundations  for  new  anti-Semitic  sentiment  throughout  the 
world? 

"Or  would  it  be  better  for  the  Jewish  people  to  lose  their  life 
nationally  that  they  may  find  it  religiously,  to  lay  it  down  in 
temporal  sway  that  they  may  take  it  up  in  spiritual  sweep,  to 
surrender  local  pride  and  to  gain  universal  leavening  power? 

"There  is  a  Jerusalem  which  is  a  treasiired  ruin  of  a  once 
glorious  past.  There  is  a  '  Jerusalen  which  is  above ' — a  spiritual 
ideal,  a  city  whose  'maker  and  builder  is  God.'  This  spirittial 
Jerusalem  'is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all.' 

"Is  it  not  the  special  joy  of  the  Jewish  patriot  in"whatsoever 
land  to  sing  of  his  native  or  adopted  country  as  one  of  England's 
men  has  sung: 

I  will  not  cease  from  mental  strife. 

Nor  shall  the  sword  sleep  in  my  hand, 

TiU  we  have  built  Jerusalem 

In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land." 
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Forced  to  Be  Big! 

THE  packers  are  frequently  accused  of  being  large. 
If  bigness  is  a  crime,  Armour  and  Company  are 
guilty  of  the  charge.  For,  from  a  small  beginning 
this  business  has  grovvn  to  a  point  where  it  serves 
millions — affording  a  constant,  ever-open  market  to 
producers — bringing  meats  hundreds  of  miles  to 
consumers. 


Some  one  has  wisely  said  that 
"Production  waits  on  distribution." 
In  other  words,  there  can  be  no 
incentive  to  stock -growers  to  pro- 
duce more  livestock  unless  adequate 
outlets  are  provided  to  keep  pace 
with  the  production.  When  greater 
yield  is  created  on  the  farm,  the  out- 
let must  be  widened  at  the  market 
to  care  for  it. 

Armour  and  Company  are  large 
because  the  livestock  industry  is 
large.  Obviously  the  packing  in- 
dustry must  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  livestock  and  population- 
growth.  As  herds  increased,  the 
Armour  organization  kept  step  with 
them.  New  plants  were  erected  in 
the  centers  of  new  stock-raising  re- 
gions; improved  operating  methods 
were  adopted ;  more  refrigerator  cars 
were  built  to  carry  the  food. 

Then,  with  the  outbreak  of  war, 
the  wisdom  of  this  development  had 
a  chance  to  prove  itself.  In  spite  of 
labor  shortage,  disrupted  railway 
service,  and  scores  of  other  difficul- 
ties, Armour  and  Company  and  other 
similar  concerns  were  equipped  to 
instantly  meet  the  War  Department's 
call  for  food.  In  addition  to  ship- 
ping over  a  hundred  carloads  of  meat 
a  day,  or  seventy-five  million  pounds 
a  month  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  we 
have  taken  care  of  civilian  require- 
ments in  the  usual  way. 


With  an  increase  in  cattle  produc- 
tion, encouraged  by  the  Food 
Administration's  high  prices,  had  to 
come  further  increased  facilities  for 
preparing  and  marketing  not  only 
the  meat,  but  the  hides,  hoofs  and 
all  other  parts  of  the  animal.  To 
meet  the  influx  of  the  hundreds  of 
additional  cattle  daily,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  erect  a  new  building  in 
ninety  days,  build  additional 
coolers,  tanks  to  handle  the  ren- 
dered products,  dryers,  buildings  to 
treat  and  handle  casings,  additional 
oleo  kettles,  hide  storage  ware- 
houses, etc. 

With  the  return  to  normal  con- 
ditions, these  facilities  —  expanded 
during  the  stress  of  war  to  provide 
stock-growers  with  necessary  outlets,- 
and  to  furnish  food  in  adequate 
quantities  for  both  Army  and  civilian 
needs — are  still  at  the  service  of  the 
public.  They  represent  a  per- 
manent investment,  assuring  a  per- 
manent outlet  and  thus  a  permanent 
supply  of  best  foods  at  true  value 
prices. 

Today,  with  Europe  looking  to 
America  as  its  most  certain  source  of 
supply,  together  with  our  own  coun- 
try to  be  fed.  Armour  and  Company's 
size  and  ability  to  handle  large  vol- 
ume most  efficiently  and  econom- 
ically becomes  of  greater  importance 
than  ever. 


ARMOUR  *Wd  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


IL 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


THE  ])oems  of  John  Masefield  have 
been  thoroughly  tested  for  some  years 
and  theu"  A-itality  makes  itself  felt  anew  to 
^lasefield  readers  in  the  Collected  Edition 
of  his  poems  and  plays  (Maemillan  Com- 
j)any.  New  York).  In  a  modest  and'sincere 
utterance  that  characterizes  all  INIase- 
field"s  work,  he  gives  some  autobiogi'aphic 
notes  under  the  conA'entional  caption 
"Preface."  "I  do  not  remember  writing 
verses  in  my  childhood;  I  made  many,  but 
did  not  WTite  them  down,"  he  tells  us, 
and  relates  that  he  TSTote  two  poems 
when  he  was  nine  years  old,  "one  about  a 
pony  called  Gypsy,  the  other  about  a 
Red  Indian."  Among  the  poems  that 
charmed  him  most  in  childhood  he  names 
those  of  Longfellow,  especiaUv  "Hiawatha,' 
"The  Ingoldsby  Legends,"^  "The  Wild 
Swan,"  by  Tennyson,  "I  Remember,  I 
Remember,"  by  Thomas  Hood,  and  Du 
IMaurier's  "BaUad  of  Camelot"  in  Punch. 
Sweeping  from  these  early  days  over  his 
actiAc  and  \  aried  career,  we  reach  another 
autobiographic  strain  in  M'hich  a  state- 
ment of  creed  is  made  that  echoes  the 
Orient: 

A  CREED 

By  John  IMasefield 

I  liold  that  when  a  person  dies 

His  soizl  returns  again  to  earth; 
Arrayed  in  some  new  flesh-disguise, 

jVnotJier  mother  gives  him  birth. 
AVith  sturdier  Umbs  and  brighter  brain 
The  old  soul  takes  the  roads  again. 

Such  is  my  own  belief  and  trust; 

This  hand,  this  liand  that  holds  tlie  ix'ii. 
Has  many  a  hundred  times  been  dust 

And  turned,  as  dust,  to  dust  again; 
These  eyes  of  mine  have  blinked  and  slioiie 
In  Thebes,  in  Troy,  in  Babylon. 

All  that  I  rightly  think  or  do, 

Or  make,  or  spoil,  or  bless,  or  blast. 

Is  curse  or  blassing  jtistly  due 
For  sloth  or  effort  in  the  past. 

My  Ufe's  a  statement  of  the  sum 

Of  vice  indulged,  or  overcome. 

And  as  I  wander  on  the  roads 

I  shall  be  helped  and  healed  and  blessed; 
Dear  words  shall  cheer  and  be  as  goads 

To  urge  to  heights  before  tmguessed. 
IMy  road  shall  be  the  road  I  made; 
All  that  I  gave  shall  be  repaid. 

So  shall  I  fight,  so  shall  I  tread. 
In  this  long  war  beneath  the  stars; 

So  shall  a  glory  wreathe  my  head, 
So  shall  I  faint  and  show  tlic  scars, 

rntU  this  case,  this  clogging  mold. 

Be  smithied  all  to  kingly  gold. 


One  fact  brought  out  by  the  develop- 
ment of  Jugo-Slavia  as  a  united  country, 
is  that  the  Jugo-Slav  literature  is  rich  in 
stores  of  poetry  and  prose.  From  the 
works  of  one  of  the  contemporary  Slovene 
poets,  Oton  Zupantchitch,  who  was  born 
in  1870,  we  quote  this  strange  example  of 
fierce  piety.  The  verses  were  translated 
into  English  by  Paul  Selver  for  the  London 
Poetry  Review: 

ASCENSION  DAY 

Bt  Oton  Zupantchitch 

To-day  an  Ascension  Day  I  divine, 
My  heart,  how  it  surges  and  simmers, 
My  spirit  silkUy  glimmers. 

As  tho  it  had  dnmk  of  magical  wine. 


Mark  ye  not?     Yonder,  from  forests  of  gloom. 

Hurricanes  rage. 
Fierce  thunderings  boom, 

And  from  out  of  the  haze  comes  the  fitful  blaze 
Of  a  blood-red  light,  like  a  sword  to  the  sight — 

'Tis  the  dawn  of  a  coming  age. 

O,  brothers  apace,   toward  life's  trace! 

At  the  blood-red  sword  do  not  waver. 

Tills  sword  was  not  shaped  for  the  bra\or. 
And  for  liim  who  is  hale. 

Only  tombs  this  sword  overturns,  and 

But  fallen  dwellings  it  burns,  and 
He  who  is  strong  stiall  prevail. 

O  brothers,  brothers,  the  time  is  at  liand! 

O  brothers,  brothers,  how  do  ye  stand? 

Are  your  fields  yet  garnished  for  reaping? 
Fair  stars  are  in  the  ascendent. 
Seed  falls  that  is  golden — resplendent — 

Are  your  fields  j-et  garnished  for  reaping? 

Shake  ye  stilling  dreams  away! 
At  Ughtning  speed  comes  Ascension  Day — 
In  vain  sliall  he  cry  who  now  goes  astray — 
He  only  shall  view  it  who  bears  the  array! 

The  ballad  is  a  most  appropriate  form 
for  the  narration  of  the  thrilling  situations 
and  happenings  of  the  war,  and  some  of  the 
most  happy  examples  of  this  type  are 
unquestionably  those  of  Robert  Service. 
Mr.  A.  St.  John  Adeock,  in  the  London 
Bookman,  says  of  them,  "No  Canadian 
poet  has  a  wider  popularity  with  ei\-ilians 
and  soldiers  than  Robert  Service.  I  haA^e 
heard  ballads  of  his  recited  in  huts  behind 
the  lines  in  France,  and  could  have  found 
it  in  me  to  envy  him  the  laughter  and 
tears  and  the  thundering  cheers  that 
greeted  them."  Mr.  Adeock  character- 
izes this  particular  ballad,  taken  from 
the  anthology  "Canadian  Poems  of  the 
(treat  War,"  as  one  of  "pictm-esque 
romanticism": 

THE  MAN  FROM  ATHABASKA 

By  Robert  W.  Service 

oh,  the  wife  she  tried  to  tell  me  that  'twas  notliiiig 

but  the  thrumming 
Of  a  woodpecker  a-rapping  on  the  hollow  (if  a 

tree; 
And  she  thought  that  I  was  fooling  when  I  said 

it  was  the  drumming 
Of  the  mustering  of  legions,  and  'twas  calling 

imto  me; 
'Twas  calling  me  to  pull  my  freight  and  liop 

across  the  sea. 

And  a-mending  of  my  fisli-nets  sure  I  started  up 
in  wonder. 
For  I  heard  a  savage  roaring  and    (was  coming 
from  afar; 
Oh,  the  wife  she  tried  to  tell  me  that  'twas  only 
summer  thunder. 
And  she  laughed  a  bit  sarcastic  when  I  told  her 

it  was  war; 
'Twas  the  chariots  of  battle  where  the  mighty 
armies  are. 

Then  down  the  lake  came  Half-breed  Tom  with 
russet  sail  a-flying. 
And   the  word  he  said  was   "war"   again,   so 
what  was  I  to  do? 
Oh,  the  dogs  they  took  to  howling,  and  the  missis 
took  to  crying. 
As  I  flung  my  silver  foxes  in  the  little  bircli 

canoe ; 
Yes,  the  old  girl  stood  a-blubbing  till  an  island 
hid  the  view. 

Says   the  factor:     "Mike,   you're   crazy!      They 

have  soldier-men  a-plenty. 
You're   as   grizzled    as    a   badger,    and    you're 

sixty  year  or  so." 
"But  I  haven't  missed  a  scrap,"  says  I,  "since 

I  was  one  and  twenty 


And  shall  I   miss  the  biggest?     You  can   bet 

your  whiskers — no!" 
So  I  sold  my  furs  and  started  .  .  .  and  that's 

eighteen  months  ago. 

For  J  joined  the  Foreign  Legion,  and  they  put 
me  for  a  starter 
In  tlie  trenches  of  the  Argonne  with  tlic  Boche 
a  step  away; 
And  tlic  partner  on  my  right  hand  was  an  Apache 
from  Montmartre; 
On  my  left  there  was  a  millionaire  from  Pitts- 
burg, U.  S.  A. 
(Poor  fellow!      They  collected  liim  in   bits   the 
other  da.v.) 

But  I'm  sprier  than  a  chipmtmk,  save  a  touch 

of  the  lumbago; 
And    tliey    calls    me    old    Methoosalah,    and 

blagues  me  all  the  day, 
I'm  their  exhibition  sniper,   and   they  work  me 

Uke  a  Dago, 
And  laugh  to  see  me  plug  a  Boche  a  half  a  mile 

away. 
Oh,   I  hold  the  highest  record  in  the  regiment, 

they  say. 

And  at  night. they  gather  'round  me,  and  I  tell 

tliem  of  my  roaming 
In  tlic  Country  of  the  Crepuscule  beside  the 

Frozen  Sea; 
AVliere  the  musk-ox  runs  unchallenged,  and  the 

caribou  goes  homing — 
And  they  sit  like  little  children,  just  as  quiet 

as  can  be: 
Men  of  every  cUme  and  color,  how  they  harken 

imto  me! 

And  I  tell  them  of  the  Furland,  of  the  tump-line, 
and  the  paddle. 
Of    secret   rivers   loitering,    that    no   ot\e    will 
explore ; 
And  I  tell  them  of  the  ranges,  of  the  pack-strap, 
and  the  saddle. 
And  they  fill  their  pipes  in  silence,  and  their 

eyes  beseech  for  more; 
AVhile  above  the  star-shells  fizzle  and  the  high 
explosives  roar. 

And  I  tell  of  lakes  flsh-haimted,  where  the  big 

bull  moose  are  calUiig, 
And    forests    stiU    as    sepulchers     with     nc\er 

trail  or  track; 
And    valleys    packed    with    purple    gloom,    and 

moimtain  peaks  appalling; 
And  I  teU  them  of  my  cabin  on  the  shore  at 

Fond  du  Lac; 
And  I  find  myself  a-thinking:    Sure  I  wish  that 

I  was  back. 

So  I  brag  of  bear  and  beaver  while  the  batteries 
are  roaring. 
And  the  fellows  on  the  firing-steps  are  blazing 
at  the  foe. 
And  I  yarn  of  fur  and  feather  when  the  marmits 
are  a-soariug. 
And  they  listen  to  my  stories,   seven  poilus 

in  a  row. 
Seven  lean  and  lousy  poilus  with  their  cigarets 
aglow. 

Afld  I  tell  them  when,  it's  over  how  I'll  liike  for 
Athabaska; 

And  those  seven  greasy  poilus,  they  are  crazy 
to  go,  too. 
And  I'll  give  the  wife  the  "pickle-tub"  I  prom- 
ised and  I'll  ask  her 

The  price  of  mink  and  marten,  and  the  run  of 
caribou ; 

And  I'll  get  my  traps  in  order,  and  I'U  start  to 
work  anew. 

For  I've  had  my  fill  of  fighting,  and  I've  seen  a 
nation  scattered; 
And  an  army  swimg  to  slaughter,  and  a  river 
red  with  gore; 
And  a  city  all  a-smolder,  and  ...  as  if  it  really 
mattered, 
For    the    lake    is    yonder    dreaming,    and    my 
cabin's  on  the  shore; 
And  the  dogs  are  leaping  madly,  and  the  wife  is 
singing  gladly. 
And  I'll  rest  in  Athabaska,  and  I'll  leave  it 
never  more. 
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On  the  left — Baton  Built  Concrete 
Roadioay,  American  Dyeu'ood 
Co.,  Chester,  Pa.  Belozi' — the 
same  place  before  the  installation 
— ojteyi  12  inches  dzcp  zn  mud. 
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Baton  Built 

Industrial  Roadways 

Increase  Plant  Efficiency 


Look  at  these  two  roadways.  One  a  sea  of  mud 
in  wet  weather,  heavy  with  dust  in  dry  weather, 
stiff  with  ruts  in  frozen  weathen  The  other 
the  same  plac/e  after  Baton  Built  Roadways  were 
installed. 

Every  day  in  the  year,  smooth,  hard,  rutless, 
mudless,  dustless.  They  insure  full  trucks,  full 
speed.  They  facilitate  hauling.  They  lower 
costs.  Beautiful  roadways — they  increase  property 
values  and  raise  the  morale  of  employees.  The 
most  economical  they  last  a  lifetime  and  have  a 
negligible  upkeep  cost. 

Baton  Built  Roadways  are  reinforced  concrete 
built  by  specialists-  built  to  last. 


Write  for  an  Engineer  to  visit  your 
■plant  and  make  you  an  estimate — or 
at  least  send  for  our  Roadway  Folder. 

HENRY    E.    BATON 

Presser  Bldg.,  1713  Sansom  St.,   Philadelphia 

INDUSTRIAL  ROADWAY  ENGINEERS 
GENERAL     CONTRACTORS 
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Alabastiiie 

Instead  of  Kalsomine  or  Wall  Paper 

THE  exclusive  -charm  of  Alabastined  walls  is  recognized 
by  the  society  matron  as  well  as  the  famous  architect 
In  mansions,  cottages,  churches,  clubs,  theatres, 
hotels,  great   apartment   buildings    throughout 
America,  it   is    through    the    medium    of 
Alabastine  that  walls  are  made  beautiful  and 
that  interiors  are  given  the  richness  that  can 
come  only  through  the  soft,  warm,  velvet,  mat'like  finish 
that  Alabastine  imparts.     And  this  Alabastine  which  is 
so  beautiful  is  also  most  hygienic — great  hospitals  have 
recognized  this  and  their  specifications  are  for  Alabastine. 

While  famous  decorators  choose  Alabastine  package  and  mix  for  one  minute.    It  is  applied 

as  the  favored  material  with  which  to  create  with  a  flat  seven-  or  eight-inch  wall  brush, 

their  interiors — yet  Alabastine  is  easiest  of  Alabastine  comes   in  dry  powder  form  in 

all  wall  decorations  to  prepare  and  apply —  white  and  delicate  colors,  from  which  by 

most  economical,  too.     It  can  be  used  for  all  intermixing,  an   endless  variety   of  color 

interior  surfaces,  over  plaster,  wallboard,  bup  effects  m.ay  be  produced.     Alabastine  is  sold 

lap,  canvas,  soiled  painted  walls,  and  even  in  full  iive-pound  packages — it  is  easily  iden- 

over  old  wallpaper  where  it  is  solid  to  the  tified  by  the  Red  Cross  and  Circle  printed 

walls  and  has  no  raised  figvires  or  aniline  dyes,  on  each  package. 


in 

Cottages 

Town   Houses 

Country  Homes 

Apartments 

Office   Buildings 

Churches 

Lodge  Halls 

Theatres 

Banks 

Clubs 

Hotels 


Prices  : 
Five-Pound  Package 

White  Alabasline,  70c 
Fiiv-PounJ  Package 

Tinted  Alabasline,  75c 
{Special  Deep  Shades — A'o.  JJ, 
dark  green,  and  No.'^S,  deep 
brown,  goc) 


No  danger  lurks  in  Alabastine  walls — just 
pure,  clean  surfaces  ot  entrancing  beauty. 
Kills  disease  germs  and  vermin. 

Just  add  cold  or  warm  water  in  the  propor- 
tion of  2  quarts  of  water  to  each  5 -pound 


Whether  it  is  a  new  bungalow — cottage — a  lodge  hall — store — 
theatre  or  apartment  building — an  old  home  made  new^ — whatever 
your  decorating  problem,  Alabastine  is  for  you.  Whether  you  have 
the  aid  of  an  experienced  decorator  or  must  trust  to  your  own  skill, 
Alabastine  best  serves  your  need. 


Mix  in  one 
I  minute  with 
i  cold  water 


Look  for  the  Package  With  Red  Cross 
and  Circle 

The  Red  Cross  and  Circle  identifies  Alabastine — none  gen- 
uine without  it.  Ask  plainly  for  Alabeistine.  Alabastine 
is  not  a  paint  or  kalsomine  —  there  is  no  substitute. 
There  is  only  one  quality  of  Alabastine* — one  high  stand- 
ard, uniformly  and  consistently  the  best  possible. 


Write  Our  Art  Department  for 
Free  Advice 

We  will  assist  you  in  planning  your  interiors  and  furnish 
individual  color  schemes.  Give  complete  information  as 
to  size  of  room,  dominant  color  tone  of  rugs  and  draperies. 
Also  state  present  wall  treatment.  Interchangeable  color 
chart  sent  free. 


YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER  IS  ENTITLED  TO  YOUR  TRADE! 

The  Alabastine  Co.,  317  Grandville  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


EDUCATION  -IN- AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in  Patriotism  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 
especially  designed  for  High  School  use 
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NORWEGIANS  IN  THE   UNITED   STATES 


WHERE  THEY  HAVE  SETTLED— Immigrants  from 
the  Scandinavian  countries  are  disinclined  to  settle 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  chiefly 
because  of  climatic  conditions.  In  the  northern  sections, 
East,  Middle  West,  and  Far  West,  they  encounter  a  climate 
similar  to  that  of  the  "  old  home."  The  Norwegian  population 
in  this  country  is  sometimes  set  as  high  as  a  million  and  a  half, 
of  which  500,000  came  direct  from  Norway.  The  latter  figure 
must  be  considered  enormous  when  we  remember  that  the 
population  of  Norway  itself  is  reckoned  at  2,300,000.  In 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas,  Norwegians  are  notable 
as  thrifty  and  prosperous  farmers.  Many  Norwegians  are 
to  be  met,  also,  on  the  east  and  the  west  coast.  In  the  State 
of  Washington,  for  instance,  they  are  numerous '  as  farmers 
and  as  workers  and  proprietors  in  the  fishing  and  canning 
industry.  As  fishermen  and  seamen  they  are  known  along  the 
Pacific  coast  from  Seattle  to  Los  Angeles  and  on  the  Atlantic 
from  Maine  to  Florida.  In  Far-Western  Canada,  too,  Nor- 
wegians are  interested  in  the  fishing  and  canning  industries. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  NORWEGIANS— Besides  their  promi- 
nence in  agi'icultural  and  maritime  lines,  the  Norwegians  are 
weU  represented  in  the  technical  and  commercial  branches  of 
American  life.  Many  of  them  rank  high  as  engineers  and  are 
the  product  of  Norway's  exceptionally  advanced  polytechnic 
schools  and  colleges.  In  trade  Norwegians  are  to  be  met  on  the 
east  and  west  coast  as  importers  and  exporters.  They  do  not 
figure  largely  as  retail  shopkeepers.  Among  the  working  class 
Norwegians  are  conspicuous  as  carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  and 
in  the  building  trades  generally.  They  are  skilled  workmen  in 
general  rather  than  unskilled. 

Of  the  22,000  Norwegians  in  Greater  New  York,  the  first 
generation  claims  11,000.  There  are  a  few  thousands  more 
Norwegians  in  Chicago  than  in  New  York,  while  the  most  are 
in  Minneapolis,  which  is  their  oldest  important  settlement 
in  an  American  city. 

NORWEGIANS  IN  POLITICAL  LIFE  —  Senator  Knute 
Nelson,  of  Minnesota,  was  born  in  Norway,  and  Senator 
Asle  J.  Gronna,  of  North  Dakota,  was  born  in  Iowa  of  Nor- 
wegian parents.  The  mother  of  Senator  Reed  Smoot,  of  Utah, 
was  born  in  Norway.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  there 
are  a  number  of  Congressmen  of  Norwegian  birth  or  descent. 
Maurice  Francis  Egan,  former  Minister  to  Denmark,  once 
described  Norway  as  the  most  sturdily  democratic  country  in 
the  world,  a  remark  prized  by  Norwegians  in  this  country  who 
quote  it  to  prove  that  when  their  compatriots  come  here  they 
are  already  trained  in  the  spirit  of  our  life  and  Government. 
The  apparatus  of  this  Government  is  different,  but  the  essence 
is  identical. 

HOW  THE  WAR  BROUGHT  US  CLOSER  TO  NORWAY— 
With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914  many  sources  of  supply 
were  cut  off  from  Norway,  which  is  not  at  all  a  self-sustaining 
country.  Naturally  she  turned  to  the  United  States  for  the 
products  needed,  and  trade  between  the  two  countries  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Because  Norwegians  would  like  to  have 
this  country  retain  that  trade,  a  Norwegian-American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  been  established  to  facilitate  business.  To 
promote  harmonious  understanding  between  the  two  nations  the 
American-Scandinavian  Foundation  was  formed.  One  of  its 
activities  along  cultural  lines  is  the  interchange  of  American 
and  Scandinavian  college  students. 

NORWEGIAN  ASSIMILATION  HERE— The  percentage  of 
illiteracy  among  the  Scandinavians,  we  are  told,  is  less  than 
1  per  cent.,  and  this  question  is  one  that  never  comes  up  at 
Ellis  Island  in  the  case  of  a  Norwegian  immigrant.  Education 
over  there,  as  has  been  said  above,  has  long  been  compulsory. 
In  the  large  cities  the  English  language  is  a  compulsory  study 
in  the  curriculum.  Children  born  here  of  Norwegian  parents 
are  rapidly  assimilated  through  their  training  in  the  public 
schools  and  through  neighborhood  associations.  The  point  of 
view  of  the  first  generation  is  said  to  be  changed  as  smoothly  as 
one  changes  one's  coat.  The  more  rapidly  Norwegians  can 
become  Americanized,  according  to  one  authority,  the  better 
they  like  it,  for  it  is  considered  a  handicap  to  live  in  one  country 
and  have  your  mind  in  another.  Furthermore,  sympathy  with 
western  countries  is  a  dominant  trait  of  the  people  of  Norway, 


of  whom  it  is  said  "  her  windows  face  the  west."  Physically, 
considered,  Norwegians  are  *tall  as  a  rule  and  built  on  lines 
resembling  the  English  and  American  type.  Mentally  they 
share  many  characteristics  of  the  English  and  the  Americans. 

RELIGION  OF  THE  NORWEGIANS  HERE— In  the  main 
Norwegians  cling  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  which  is  their  State 
Church.  Tho  the  bulk  of  Norwegians  adhere  to  Lutheran- 
ism  in  this  country,  there  are  numbers  in  the  Baptist  and 
Methodist  denominations.  If  there  is  no  Lutheran  Church  in 
a  vicinity  where  there  are  some  Norwegians,  they  tend  to 
worship  in  the  church  they  can  find  rather  than  not  to  go  to 
church  at  all. 

NORWEGIAN  NEWSPAPERS  HERE— American  newspapers 
are  read  by  Norwegians  for  events  of  the  day,  except  in 
some  cases  where  readers  of  the  earlier  generation  by  pref- 
erence or  necessity  read  papers  printed  in  Norwegian.  But  as 
far  as  the  foreign-language  newspaper  may  be  considered  a 
problem,  the  Norwegian  factor  will  solve  itself  by  a  gradual 
process  of  elimination.  As  it  stands  to-day,  the  newspaper  is 
described  by  a  representative  Norwegian-American  publisher 
as  chiefly  "  a  letter  from  home  "  because  of  the  local  news  of 
the  old  country  it  contains.  Norwegian  jom-nals  urge  their 
readers  to  patronize  night  classes  in  American  public  schools  as 
a  major  method  of  rapid  assimilation.  Looking  forward,  they 
can  see  the  time  when  the  Norwegians  here  will  be  wholly  uni- 
lingual  rather  than  bilingual. 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  STATUS— To  some  extent  Nor- 
wegians live  in  groups.  Thus  two-thirds  of  the  Norwegian 
population  in  Greater  New  York  inhabit  the  south  and  Bay 
Ridge  sections  of  Brooklyn.  They  like  to  Hve  in  good  districts 
and  are  devoted  to  the  idea  of  owning  their  own  home.  In  the 
main  they  are  a  prosperous  citizenry  and  also  very  law-abiding 
by  nature.  They  have  quantities  of  benevolent  societies, 
homes  for  the  aged  and  for  orphans,  and  hospitals,  which  latter, 
of  course,  are  for  the  general  public. 

AS  TO  NORWEGIAN  IMMIGRATION  —  The  Government 
of  Norway  has  discouraged  the  departure  of  its  citizens  to 
other  lands  by  improving  living  conditions  and  by  liberal  grants 
of  land,  etc.  Steamship  companies  do  not  nowadays  speed  the 
emigrant  on  his  way  outward  because  it  is  against  the  law.  There 
has  never  been  a  great  flood  of  immigration  hitherward  from 
Norway.  Many  Norwegians,  business  men,  men  of  a  trade, 
and  seamen  pass  back  and  forth  between  the  two  countries. 
The  second  generation  of  Norwegians  in  the  main  abide  in  the 
United  States  for  good  and  all.  Among  Norwegians  born  in  the 
old  country,  especially  when  they  marry  here,  the  tendency  is 
toward  as  prompt  naturalization  as  feasible. 

IMMIGRATION  HISTORICALLY  VIEWED  — In  his  "His- 
tory of  Norwegian  Immigration  to  the  United  States,"  from  the 
earliest  beginning  to  1848  (privately  printed  at  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  1909),  Dr.  George  T.  Flom  tells  us  that  Norway  has  lost 
by  emigration  to  the  North  American  continent  a  compara- 
tively larger  portion  of  her  population  than  any  other  country 
of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Ireland.  The  great  majority 
went  West  and  bulked  largely  in  the  development  of  tbe  agri- 
cultural regions  in  western'  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Mississippi, 
north  and  west  Iowa,  and  the  Dakotas.  In  the  movement  into 
the  virgin  farm  lands  of  Canada,  several  years  ago,  numbers  of 
Norwegians  reemigrated  into  the  Dominion.  Norwegian  emi- 
gration to  the  United  States,  we  learn  from  Dr.  Flom,  took 
systematic  form  in  1836.  In  1843  it  assumed  larger  proportions. 
From  1S66  to  1870,  during  a  period  of  financial  depression,  about 
15,000  Norwegians  came  per  annum.  In  the  seventies  the 
immigration  rate  declined,  but  it  rose  in  the  eighties.  The 
figm-es  for  1882  are  fixt  at  29,101  and  the  average  for  the  next 
decade  is  computed  at  18,000  per  annum.  In  1898  not  quite 
5,000  Norwegians  came  over  here,  but  the  number  grew  so  that 
the  record  of  1903  registers  24,461. 

WHERE  NORWAY'S  EMIGRANTS  CAME  FROM  —  To 
quote  Dr.  P'lom  further:  Norwegian  emigrants  came  from  the 
rural  districts  and  from  other  sections  as  laborers,  artizans. 
farmers,  seamen,  and  not  a  few  of  professional  or  technical 
training.  All  ages  and  classes  were  represented  in  Norwegian 
emigration,  we  are  told,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of^meu 

(Continutd  on  page  137) 
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MR.  BELASCO'S   LIFE  AND   HIS   IDEAS 
OF  YOUNG  WOMEN  ON  THE  STAGE 

Winter,  William.      The  Life  of  David  Belasco. 

2  volumes.     New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.     $11  net. 

It  would  have  been  surprizing  if  WiUiam 
Winter,  in  this  stupendous  "Life  of  David 
Belasco,"  had  not  been  able  to  extract 
many  colorful  incidents  from  a  career 
which  has  been  pietm-esque  and  interest- 
ing. For  many  years  he  was  a  personal 
friend  of  the  theatrical  manager,  whose 
biography- — monumental  as  to  size — altho 
not  completed  at  the  time  of  the  veteran 
critic's  death,  was  so  far  in  shape  that  his 
son,  Jefferson  Winter,  was  able,  with  not 
much  delay,  to  bring  it  to  completion. 
The  two  volumes  represent  painstaking 
labor,  and,  tho  in  their  construction  they 
present  a  life  of  Mr.  Belasco  which  is 
often  obscured  by  a  multiplicity  of  side 
issues,  there  are  characteristic  side-lights 
which  are  new  and  worth  considering. 

Mr.  Belasco,  from  early  San  Francisco 
days  to  the  present,  has  had  an  artistic 
career  dominated  by  struggle.  He  reached 
his  position  by  maintaining  a  dogged  front 
before  many  enemies,  of  which  members  of 
the  Theatrical  Trust  were  the  most 
formidable.  He  came  to  New  York  when 
other  theater  managers  dominated  the 
field,  and,  in  spite  of  their  established 
traditions,  made  a  tradition  of  his  own, 
and  set  to  work  to  free  himself  from  the 
incubus  of  dependence  on  the  will  and 
dictates  of  others.  To-day  Mr.  Belasco, 
as  a  manager,  is  a  law  unto  himself. 
Dramatists,  actors,  embryo  stage-managers, 
all  clamor  to  come  under  his  guidance. 
He  made  a  coterie  who  have  brought 
pleasure  to  the  present  generation  of 
playgoers.  His  technique  as  an  actor 
himself,  and  his  school  of  tradition,  were 
of  the  very  best.  When  a  young  man  he 
was  private  secretary  to  Dion  Boucicault; 
when  not  much  older,  he  managed  for 
Adelaide  Neilson.  Both  as  actor  and 
stage-manager,  in  early  Western  days, 
he  ran  the  gamut  of  the  classic  drama, 
which  makes  him  eminently  fit  to  produce 
Shakespeare,  and  created  a  type  of  melo- 
drama suited  to  the  taste  of  the  people 
stimulated  by  dreams  of  get-rich-quick 
comfort. 

This  record  is  discust  by  Mr.  Winter, 
but  not  outlined  or  described  with  as  much 
vividness  as  it  perhaps  deserved.  Most 
of  the  color  comes  from  data  supplied 
by  Mr.  Belasco  in  his  own  words  as  when 
he  discoursed  of  actors  of  a  past  gen- 
eration and  used  adjectives  which  dif- 
ferentiate old-time  players  in  his  meTnor.v. 
Writing  to  Jefferson  Winter,  the  manager 
says: 

"You  ask  me  to  tell  you  who,  of  all  the 
plaj^ers  I  have  ever  seen,  is  my  favorite. 
My,  but  that  is  a  hard  question  to  answer! 
In  fact,  I  don't  think  I  can  answer  with  just 
a  name.  I  have  so  many  favorites!  It  is 
a  ease  of  'Not  that  I  love  Ca;sar  less,  but 
Rome  more!'  And  then,  too,  I  have  seen 
and  known  so  many  players  of  so  many 
different  kinds — of  all  kinds — and  our 
moods  vary.  As  I  look  back  into  my 
memory  and  try  to  call  up  the  actors  and 
actresses  of  the  past,  it  seems  to  me  that 
John  MacCullough  was  the  most  lovable 
as  a  man,  and,  in  the  great,  heroic  parts, 
the  most  satisfying  as  an  actor.  Ban-ett 
was  the  most  ambitious;  Booth  was  the 
most  powerful  and  interesting;  Owens 
was  the  funniest  man  I  ever  saw,  and  after 


him  Raymond;  Wallack  was  the  most  pol- 
ished and  courtly;  Salvini  was  the  most 
imposing;  Irving  the  most  intellectual 
and  dominating;  Mansfield  the  most 
erratic — and  all  of  them  were  great  actors, 
and  each  of  them,  I  think,  was  my  special 
favorite!  But  if  I  could  see  only  one  more 
theatrical  performance  and  had  to  choose 
which  one  of  those  actors  I  would  see,  I 
think  I  would  choose  Edwin  Booth  in 
'King  Richard  III.' 

"Of  the  women — Adelaide  Neilson  was 
easily  the  most  winsome  and  passionate. 
Modjeska  was  the  most  romantic.  Mary 
Anderson  was  the  stateliest.  Ellen  Terry 
the  most  pathetic,  Ada  Rehan  the  greatest 
comedienne,  and  Sarah  Bernhardt — ah, 
what  shall  I  say  of  the  Divine  Sarah? 
If  I  were  to  have  the  choice  of  one  last 
performance  by  the  one  actress  I  admire 
the  most,  I  am  afraid  I  should  quarrel  with 
Fate  and  insist  on  choosing  two — A'delaide 
Neilson  in  'Juliet'  and  Sarah  Bernhardt 
in  anything." 

With  much  particularity,  Mr.  Winter 
distributes  dates  and  names  through  his 
laborious  record  of  Mr.  Belasco's  Ufe. 
He  traces  the  evolution  and  stage  history 
of  almost  every  play  ever  presented  by  the 
manager,  and  now  and  again  disputes 
with  the  manager,  who  is  not  given  to 
making  statements  in  phrases  as  guarded 
and  as  calculating  as  those  of  Mr.  Winter, 
who  was  a  critic  of  the  stage  for  over  sixty 
years.  As  an  example  of  many  disputa- 
tious passages  the  following  may  be  taken 
to  show  how  right  Doth  debaters  may  be, 
and  how  interesting  the  evidence  may  be, 
even  tho  it  results  in  not  too  much  in- 
tellectual profit  to  the  reader.  Mr.  Winter 
says: 

"In  commenting  on  Warfield's  great, 
indeed  phenomenal,  success  and  popularity 
in  'The  Music  Master,'  Belasco  writes: 
'I  have  no  doubt  that  he  could  become  a 
one-part  actor  and  appear  as  von  Barung 
perennially,  just  as  Jefferson  played  Rip 
Van  Winkle  and  Sothern  Lord  Dun- 
dreary. However,  neither  he  nor  I  ap- 
l)rovc  of  this  plan.'  It  is  singular,  indeed, 
wliat  a  strange,  delusive,  ineradicable  effect 
the  parrot-like  repetition  of  a  word  some- 
times creates.  Belasco — like  the  majority 
of  other  persons  who  mention  the  subject — 
has  got  it  firmly  established  in  his  mind  that 
Jefferson  and  Sothern  were  what  he  desig- 
nates as  'one-part  actors'  (actors  who,  as 
he  expressly  states,  follow  a  professional 
course  of  which  he  does  not  approve),  and 
he  will,  I  suppose,  go  to  his  grave  serene 
in  the  conviction  that  such  was  the  case, 
and  unconscious  of  the  injustice  he  does 
both  those  great  actors.  Yet  Sothern 
gave  hundreds  of  performances  in  'Sam,' 
'David  Garrick,'  "The  Crusht  Tragedian,' 
'Home,'  and  'An  English  Gentleman,' 
after  his  great  success  in  '  Lord  Dundreary ' ; 
while  Jefferson's  repertory  embraced  well 
over  one  hundred  parts;  for  every  five 
performances  he  gave  of  Rip  he  gave  about 
three  of  Boh  Acres,  in  'The  Rivals,'  and — 
tothe  delight  of  audiences  throughout  our 
country — he  acted,  hundreds  of  times,  as 
Dr.  Pangloss,  in  'The  Heir-at-Law'; 
Caleb  Plummer,  in  'The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth ' ;  Mr.  Golightly,  in  '  Lend  Me  Five 
Shillings'  (which,  by  the  way,  was  the  last 
part  he  ever  played);  Dr.  Ollapod,  in  'The 
Poor  Gentleman';  Hugh  de  Brass,  in  'A 
Regular  Fix,'  and  Mr.  Woodcock,  in  'Wood- 
cock's Little  Game.'  Every  exceptionally 
successful  actor  is  more  popular  in  some  one 
part  than  he  is  in  any  other,  and  as  it  was 
with  Jefferson  in  Rip  Van  Winkle  and 
Sothern  in  Dundreary,  so  also  is  it  with 
Warfield  in  von  Barwig." 

Mr.  Winter  discusses  the  merits  of  all 


the  i)layers  whom  Belasco  made,  from  Lotta 
to  the  present  time.  This  raises  an  in- 
terest in  the  manager's  ability  to  create 
players  out  of  crude  materials.  Mrs. 
Leslie  Carter  learned  ev«rj-thing  from  him; 
Frances  Starr  was  brought  to  success 
through  his  artistic  ministrations;  Ina 
Claire  was  chosen  from  the  chorus  and  the 
movies  by  his  discerning  judgment.  Every 
novice  that  has  ever  wanted  to  tread  the 
boards  has  sought  his  office  for  an  engage- 
ment. One  might  well  ask  how  he  has 
worked  his  necromancy.  Mr.  Winter 
reveals  it  by  quoting  a  letter  from  Belasco : 

"I-t  is  not  an  easy  task  to  write  what  I 
have  to  say,  but  it  is  time  that  it  should  be 
written  and  understood.     If  I  am  to  do  for 

your  cousin.  Miss  V •,  what  I  want  to 

do  and  have  hoped  to  do;  if  I  am  to  open 
the  way  for  her  to  a  career,  she  must  be 
guided  by  me.  My  influence,  not  yours 
nor  that  of  anybody  else,  must  predomi- 
nate. The  stage  is  a  harsh  master.  Real 
success  on  it  does  not  'happen';  it  is  made 
— made  of  striving  and  sacrifice,  and  self- 
denial  and  hard  work. 

"What  you  do  is,  of  course,  no  concern 
of  mine,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  meddle  in 
anybody  else's  business,  having  far  more 
of  my  own  than  I  can  properly  look  after. 
But  I  have  every  reason  to  think  that,  if  it 
were  not  for  your  influence,  I  might  not 
have  so  many  causes  to  be  dissatisfied  with 

Miss  V .    At  present  my  washes  are  not 

heeded  by  her.  And  so  that  we  may  all 
reach  an  understanding,^  want  to  say  to  you 

that  I  resent  Miss  V 's  recent  conduct; 

that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  interest  myself  in  her  future 
as  an  actress,  I  resent  it  very  much,  and 
will  not  any  longer  tolerate  it. 

"If  I  am  in  some  ways  a  strict  master, 
I  am  always  a  fair  and  considerate  one. 
But — and  please  realize  this — in  every- 
thing connected  with  my  theater,  from  the 
water-boys  in  the  smoking-room  to  the 
'  star '  on  the  stage ;  from  the  carpets  to  be 
laid  on  the  floors  to  the  plays  that  are 
produced,  I  am  the  master,  and  my  word 
is  the  absolute  and  final  law. 

"Miss  V is  a  very  young   girl  who 

has  seen  very  little  of  the  world.  She  is 
not  only  exceptionally  talented  but  pretty, 
attractive,  and  charming.  Consequently 
she  is  admired  by  the  idlers  who  have  time 
to  kill  in  dangling  after  young  women  of 
the  stage — and  nothing  better  to  do. 
Miss  V — —  is  much  sought  after  by  matrons 
who  are  ever  on  the  lookout  for  pretty 
girls  to  attract  men  to  their  dances  and 
their  'week-end'  visits.  Such  women  care 
nothing  at  aU  about  a  girl's  career  or 
whether  they  ruin  it  or  not — and  they  will 
ruin  it,  every  time,  if  the  girl  is  weak  or 
foolish    enough    to    be    persuaded.     Miss 

V likes  this  kind  of  attention,  which  is 

natural,  but  it  won't  do — not  if  she  is  to 
remain  with  me.  No  big  man  or  woman 
has  time  for  frivolities;  it  is  either  one 
thing  or  the  other;  we  work  and  work 
and  rise  and  rise;  or  else  we  try  to  flutter 
through  life  on  butterfly  Avings — and  then 
we  fall  by  the  waj'side. 

"Miss  V has,  I  am  informed,  been 

neglecting  her  duties  at  the  theater.  True, 
at  present  she  has  only  the  minor  position 
of  an  understudy;  but  she  should  at  least 
be  conscientious  enough  to  attend  to  its 
duties.     She    knows    very    well    that    she 

should   keep  Mr.  L informed  of    her 

whereabouts.  She  has  no  right,  no  ex- 
cuse, to  go  anywhere,  or  to  be  in  any  place, 
where  he  can  not  reach  her  at  a  moment's 
notice  by  telephone.  An  understudy  is 
just  a  reserve  soldier,  subject  to  instant 
call.  If  Mr.  Dean  had  been  well,  of  course, 
he  would  have  attended  to  this  matter  of 
Miss  V 's  neglect.     But,  as  it  is,  Mr. 
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"Double  Strength  Redwood  Lattice  Truss"  of  ij6-foot  spayi.  aver  steam,  vats.  Consolidated 
Water  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

^dwood  lattice  trusses 

Built  on  the  ground  by  any  good  carpenter  while  the  walls 
are  going  up,  designed  to  span  all  ordinary  lengths  between 
walls  without  the  need  of  intermediate  supports,  Redwood 
lattice  trusses  solve  one  of  the  problems  faced  by  builders 
at  the  present  time  — the  need  for  a  type  of  light  roof  truss 
that  can  be  built  easily,  quickly  and  at  a  low  cost. 

Redwood  is  strong  but  light  — lighter  than  any  other  wood 
suitable  for  major  construction  — durable,  fire-retardant,  un- 
affected by  corrosive  acids,  and  resists  extreme  conditions 
of  heat  and  humidity. 


The  details  of  Redwood  lattice  truss 
construftion  are  explained  in  a  pam- 
phlet, "Redwood  Lattice  Trusses," 
which  will  be  sent  to  anyone  inter- 
ested. 

Redwood  is  durable  because  of  the 
natural  preservative  which  impregnates 
the  fibre — resists  rot.  Redwood  is  fire- 
resistant  because  it  contains  no  pitch 
or  resin — hard  to  ignite,  slow  to  burn, 
easy  to  extinguish. 

Because  of  its  many  exclusive  and  ex- 
cellent qualities  Redwood  is  the  most 


desirable  lumber  for  a  large  variety  of 
construftion  purposes  —  bridges,  tres- 
tles, ties,  fences,  tanks,  flumes,  mud- 
sills, posts,  foundations,  siding,  roofs, 
block  paving  and  flooring,  farm  build- 
ings,  all  sorts  of  frame  construftion. 

Send  for  these  instruftive and  interesting 
booklets:  "California  Redwood  for 
the  Engineer,"  "Redwood  Block  Pav- 
ing," "Redwood  Lattice  Trusses," 
"  Specialty  Uses  for  Redwood, "  "Cal- 
ifornia Redwood  Homes,"  "Red- 
wood on  the  Farm."  They  are  free. 


CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 

714  Exposition  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Califbrtiia  Redwood 


Resists  fire  and  rot 


Details  of  100-foot  span  "Dotihlc  Strength  Redwood  Lattice  Truss."  showing  support  for  monitor 

But  one  of  several  types  of  lattice  truss 


-KO-O  Our  To  Ot/r  ofMiifi -  ,  -        ._-a . —  £QJ/i^''e^t 

(^rjSsei/6'-0'CroC)         ^Bairs      Ai/Lottice  J-B     ,n}-6tocK 


DOUBLE  srecf^QTH  reuss  CO 
Wis  so  Bis"OP  ir 
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Corneii-WoodRoard 

Excels  for  Walls.  Ceilings  and  Partitions 
Repairs,  Alterations  or  NewWbrk 


'\ 


if 
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ff 
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"Why  Dad,  I  wouldn't  know 
the  old  attic  now^!" 

Nothing,  too  ^ood  for  the  hoy,  just  hack  from  service.  You 
can  transform  that  attic  into  an  attractive  den  or  hrig,ht,  cheery 
hedroom  that  will  delig,ht  his  heart! 

CprncIl-Wood-rVoard .  is  easily  handled  and  quickly  put  up. 
Less  paint  or  calcimine  needed  than  for  other  interior  finishes. 
You  will  save  money,  m.aterials,  much  time  and  hard  work 
when  you  use  C0rncll-W6o"d-no<ir<i . 

Resists  Keat,  cold  and  moisture  and  will  not  warp,  crack,  chip  or  buckle. 
Unequaled  for  tKe  Walls,  Ceilings  and  Partitions  of  a  Home,  Garag,e,  Store, 
ChurcK,  ScKool,  Theatre  or  Industrial  Housing  Project 

Your  lumber  dealer  will  gladly  show  you  rpmell-Wood-Raard 

FREiEi   OJF^l-We^-BMM  Samples  and  Booklet,  "Buildinfe  Better." 
^  Also  detail  plans  sent  on  receipt  of  measurements. 

Cornell  Wood  Products  Co. 

C.  O.  Frisbi«.  President 
Dept.  12,  173-173  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
Mills  at  Cornell,  Wis.    Operated  by  20,000  H.  P.  Water  Power 


.yu^,. 


Easy  to  Put  Up- 
Lasts  a  Lifetime 
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L has  too  many  details  to  look  after. 

Her  conduct  is  not  fair  to  him,  to  say 
nothing  of  me,  nor  does  it  show  any  proper 

respect  for  the  theater,  for  Miss  V so 

to  ignore  her  obhgations.     Last  evening, 

tlirough  an  indisposition.  Miss ,  whom 

she  understudies,  was  nearly  obliged  to 
remain  away.  If  she  had  done  so,  the 
house    would    have    been    dismissed,    and 

Mr.  L would  have   been    discharged, 

through  her  negligence.  Have  you  any 
conception  what  it  would  mean  to  me  to 
disappoint  an  audience,  in  my  theater? 

"If  Miss  V -is  to  remain  under  my 

guidance  she  must  obey  my  wishes:  not 
yours,  or  her  own,  or  anybody  else's,  but 
mine — at  all  times  and  in  everything.  If 
she  does  not  see  fit  to  follow  my  advice, 
I  shall  reluctantly  leave  her  to  her  own 
resources.  Inasmuch  as  I  have  made  my- 
self responsible  for  her  artistic  success,  her 
mental  and  physical  condition  are  matters 
of  much  moment  to  me  and  I  wiU  not  have 
them  jeopardized  as  (they  are)  by  her 
present  mode  of  life.  Automobile  rides, 
midnight  suppers,  and  dances  until  day- 
light are  all  very  well — but  they  are  not 
conducive  to  health.  They  are  a  sappnig 
of  the  vitality  which,  if  she  wishes  to 
succeed,  should  be  reserved  for  higher 
things. 

"Do  you  realize  that,  for  months  past, 
I  have  given  two  nights  a  week  to  Miss 

V ,  time  and  work  that  no  money  could 

buy  and  no  influence  induce  me  to  waste? 
I  realize  it!  I  once  refused  a  fortune,  a 
theater  iu  London  and  an  endowment  for 
life,  in  return  for  which  I  was  to  give  a 
popular  actress  what  I  have  given  Miss 

V for  nothing,  simply  because  she  has 

great  talent  and  I  have  believed  in  her. 
And  I  refused  to  direct  that  actress  be- 
cause I  knew  she  would  never  sacrifice  her 
society  Life  and  pleasures  for  her  work. 
Understand,  please;  I  have  a  reputation 
to  maintain,  a  standard  to  live  iip  to. 
Sickness,  weariness,  accident,  trouble, 
death — the  public  does  not  want  and  will 
not  take  excuses.  That  is  not  what  they 
(it)  comes  into  my  theater  for.  It  comes 
to  see  the  best  plays  I  can  put  on,  acted  by 
the  best  artists  I  can  engage  and  trairl. 

Miss  V can  be  one  of  these,  if  she  will 

pay  the  price;  if,  like  the  women  who  have 
made  a  success  of  their  lives  she  can  be 
strong  to  give  up  everything  else  'for  the 

love  of  the  working.'     Miss did,  and 

little   Miss   ;    otherwise,    they   would 

not  be  where  they  are  to-day 

"  If  it  is  your  intention  for  Miss  V to 

make  her  debut  in  society,  with  matrimony 
in  view  for  her,  then  T  suggest  that  you  and 
she  be  frank  enough  to  let  me  know,  so 
that  I  may  make  my  plans  accordingly. 
Matrimony  is  a  career  with  which  nothing 
else  can  c6mpete. 

"I  have  been  very  lenient  and  have 
written   at   length   and   explained   myself, 

because   Miss    V is   very   young,  and 

because  I  hold  you  more  to  blame  than  I  do 
her.  But  if  I  am  to  continue  the  molding 
of  her  artistic  career  it  must  be  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  my  wishes 
and  my  influence  shall  dominate  in  every- 
thing. 

"  If  Miss  V wishes  to  continue  under 

rny  direction — absolute  obedience,  applica- 
tion, study,  effort,  and  constant  hard  work 
are  the  conditions.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  you  have  read  this  letter  to  her, 
she  is  at  liberty  to  consider  herself  re- 
leased from  all  engagements  to  me  if  she 
so  desires." 

We  see  here  how  the  career  of  Mr. 
Belasco  was  brought  to  a  succ(^ssful  height 
tlirough  exercise  of  a  strong  will.  Mr.  Win- 
ter's book  is  ample  evidence  of  that.  Mr. 
Belasco's  career  might  have  been  more  suc- 
cinctly and  graphically  set  forth  had  the 
critic  eliminated  from  the  two  volumes  cer- 
tain long  treatises  not  vital  to  a  ])ortrait  of 
Belasco.  The  illustrations  as  well  as  the 
contents,  however,  make  the  biography  one 
of  particular  value  to  the  history  of  the 
stage  in  our  time. 


OURSELVES  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Cooper,  Clayton  Sedgwick.  Understanding 
South  America.  8vo,  pp.  426.  New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  &  Co.     $2  net. 

How  to  retain  such  trade  with  Latin 
America  as  is  already  ours  and,  still 
further,  to  increase  its  volume  are  two  of 
the  problems  that  vitally  concern  business 
people  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
question  not  merely  of  goods,  but  of 
methods,  not  merely  of  materials,  but  of 
men.  Between  the  North  and  South  in  our 
own  country  there  are  considerable  differ- 
ences in  customs,  likings,  and  antipathies. 
Between  the  United  States  and  much  of 
South  America  differences  are  continental. 
If  we  wish  to  trade  extensively  with  the 
South-Americans,  we  must  first  conciliate 
them;  to  conciliate  them,  to  get  them  in  a 
receptive  attitude,  we  must  understand 
them.  Fortunately  an  experienced  traveler, 
an  acute  observer,  and  a  graceful  writer, 
has  shown  us  in  the  volume  before  us  how 
these  things  may  be  done.  The  lesson  is 
needed,  and  when  learned  will  benefit 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

Mr.  Cooper's  second  chapter  strikes 
close  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  as  he  tells 
of  "The  Oriental  South-American."  He 
illustrates  the  vast  distance  between  our- 
selves and  this  "Oriental"  by  giving  in  a 
"really  truly  letter"  the  South- American 
version  of  the  blunt  ' '  United  States ' ' 
saying  "I  want  a  job!"  The  letter  covers 
nearly  a  page  of  print.  A  North-American 
salesman  will  make  little  headway  in  Rio 
by  entering  an  office  and  bluntly  asking — 
"Well,  what  can  I  sell  you  to-day?" 
An  etiquette,  a  ceremonial,  of  selling  that 
may  not  be  abbreviated  prevails  there. 
The  strain  of  Moorish  blood,  with  the 
elements  of  proud  Castilian  ancestry 
thrown  in,  does  not  brook  rude  and  abrupt 
ways  of  approach.  Only  recently  has 
what  Mr.  Cooper  calls  "the  tide  of  mo- 
dernity" begun  to  flow  "in  most  of  the 
twenty  La  tin- American  states."  So  that 
a  study  of  manners  becomes  a  necessary 
prehminary  to  the  placing  of  a  bill  of  goods. 
And  beyond  that  must  come  also  recogni- 
tion of  the  important  facts  that  two  (at 
least)  are  parties  to  a  trade  transaction,  the 
seller  and  the  buyer,  and  that  the  latter's 
preferences  are  to  be  consulted  if  success 
is  to  meet  the  former. 

These  facts  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
contents  of  the  chapter  on  "The  Germans 
in  Latin  America."  It  is  an  old  story  that 
the  Teutons  had  almost  completed  a  trade 
conquest  south  of  us.  They  had  "pene- 
trated" by  commerce,  had  mastered 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  copied  with 
fidelity  South-American  manners,  observed 
the  etiquette,  had  regard  for  preference  as 
to  methods  of  packing,  studied  the  neces- 
sities of  transport  and  destination  so  as 
to  fit  the  size  and  character  of  packages 
to  the  routes  and  means  of  carriage.  Nor 
were  they  content  with  all  this  minute 
commercial  care.  German  professors,  mili- 
tary officers,  press  writers,  agents  of  many 
sorts,  flattered  native  amour  propre  and 
helped  along  the  liking  for  things  Teutonic. 
They  "adapted"  themselves,  and  a  huge 
trade  was  the  result.  If  they  have  lost 
it,  it  is  because  they  havv  shocked  the 
humanities  and  disgusted  cxccilcnt  peoples 
with  their  savagery. 

The  volume  is  comprehensive,  it  co\ers 
essentially  the  whole  of  the  southern 
continent.  It  differentiates  carefully  na- 
tional characteristics,  circumstances,  and 
prefi'rciices  of  the  separate^  rei)ul)lics.  It 
gives  the  racial  coloring  in  each  case.  It 
concerns  itself  with  religion,  education, 
roads,  and  routes,  women,  city  and 
country,  and  approaches  by  sea.     It  tells 


of  the  American  consul  and  his  work.  And 
it  closes  with  a  chapter  on  "Winning  South 
Americans."  The  writing  is  easy  and 
natural  with  no  straining  for  effect.  Anec- 
dotes that  illustrate  the'  mind  of  the 
native,  and,  moreover,  "point  a  moral"  are 
frequent.  It  is  pleasant  and  may  be  made 
profitable  reading.  The  latter  wiU  be 
especially  the  case,  if  we  prepare  to 
receive  hospitably  points  of  view  strange 
tons  and  do  it  without  being  shocked. 

DR.  FERNALD'S  LAST  BOOK 

Fernald,  James  C,  L.II.D.    Expressive  Englis-b. 

8vo,  pp.  xii-463.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany.   $1.60  net. 

The  proofs  of  this  volume  were  read  by 
the  author  during  his  last  iUness,  after  he 
had  distinguished  himself  through  a  long 
life  by  a  fine  and  discriminating  scholarship 
in  English  lexicography  and  grammar. 
One  could  hardly  look  for  a  better  crown 
of  a  useful  Ufe's  labors  than  this  on  the  use 
of  English  to  express  precisely  and  con- 
cisely what  one  wishes  to  say.  The 
author  says  in  his  preface:  "The  best 
speaking  or  writing  of  EngUsh  wiU  be  done 
always  by  asking,  'What  do  I  really  mean 
to  say?'  or  'What  do  I  most  deeply  want 
to  say?' — in  other  phrase,  'What  for  my 
purpose  can  words  now  and  here  best 
express?'"  He  then  seeks  to  show  how 
this  may  be  accomplished.  His  preface 
expresses  what  the  entire  book  manifests — 
an  enthusiasm  and  love  for  the  English 
language  "  as  a  great,  beneficent,  and  living 
pow-er." 

Dr.  Fernald's  purpose  was  not  merely  to 
guide  but  to  stimulate  those  using  EngUsh 
to  achieve  power  by  using  the  words  that 
})est  express  the  purpose  of  the  moment. 
There  are  chapters  on  the  simplicity, 
power,  and  wealth  of  the  language;  on 
ways  of  using  a  dictionary,  on  connectives, 
on  grammar,  on  swelling  one's  vocabulary, 
on  cant  and  slang,  and  on  difficulties, 
which  four  deal  with  clearness,  one  each 
with  brevity,  figures,  invention,  and  con- 
structive work.  The  last  chapter,  well 
worth  reprinting  for  itself,  is  on  "Life 
the  Supreme  Achievement."  Mastery  is 
the  end  and  aim  of  his  instruction — to  be 
sought,  not  by  a  mere  reading  or  even  by 
earnest  study  of  this  volume,  but  by  dili- 
gent heed  of  the  advice  here  given,  and 
unremitting  practise  of  the  principles 
enunciated.  The  last  chapter  gives  a 
profound  analysis  of  moving  speech — 
it  is  the  impartation  to  words  of  a  living, 
intelligent,  and  informed  spirit. 

SUSAN  HALE'S  LETTERS 

Atliinson,  Caroline  P.  [Editor].  Letters  of  Susan 
Hale.  With  an  Introduction  by  Edward  E.  Hale. 
Illustrated.   Boston:   Marshall  Jones  Company.    $3.50. 

A  collection  of  letters,  even  those  of 
well-known  and  brilliant  celebrities,  only 
now  and  then  awaken  enthusiasm  in 
literary  circles,  or  with  the  general  reading 
pulilic,  but  here  are  letters  that  warrant 
l)raise  and  appreciation.  Most  readers  are 
much  more  familiar  with  the  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  than  \\\\h  his  younger  sister 
Susan,  but  no  one  will  fail  to  sense  the 
unusual  quality  of  her  letters  which  cover  a 
period  of  sixty-two  years.  They  are  full  of 
wit  and  wisdom  and  written  in  a  stylo 
that  is  attractive  and  amusing.  They 
are  p(>rsonal  and  family  letters  for  the 
most  part,  hut  they  ne\-er  contain  unpleas- 
ant gossij),  disagreeable  criticism,  or  fault- 
finding self-pity.  They  are  just  witty  ex- 
l)ressions  of  the  writ(>r"s  ciiarin.  of  her 
joyous  nature,  often  d<'fying  convent iontil 
rules  of  grammar,  making  use  of  collo- 
quial but  forceful  expressions,  and  reveal- 
ing   a    nature   bubbling    over    with    fuu, 
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sympathetic,  joyous,  possest  of  a  keen 
sense  of  liiuuoV  and  thoroughly  en  rapport 
with  every  outdoor  sjiort  and  the  beauties 
of  natiu-e. 

The  introduction  b\-  her  nephew  gives 
a  comprehensive  and  appreciative  account 
of  the  main  facts  in  Susan's  Ufe,  describing 
her  travels,  studies,  teaching,  leetiu-es,  art 
studies,  and  friendships  with  men  and 
women  of  note,  both  literary  and  social. 
She  was  born  in  18;33  of  a  well-known 
family.  Two  of  her  brothers  were  corf- 
nected  with  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 
one  famous  brother  became  the  minister  of 
the  South  Congi'egational  Church,  and 
later  Charles  was  Consul-General  to  Egypt. 
Susan's  first  foreign  trip  wa.s  taken  with 
her  sister  Lucretia  to  Egypt  while  Charles 
was  consul  there,  but  after  1883,  when  she 
assumed  the  management  of  the  family 
home  in  Matunuck,  Rhode  Island,  she 
spent  her  summers  there  and  traveled 
winters,  sometimes  alone,  oftener  with 
friends.  Her  letters  from  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  England  gave  her  every 
opportunity  for  ^dvid  descriptions,  amusing 
comments,  and  graphic  word-pictures,  to 
which  she  added  line  sketches  to  com- 
plete and  further  her  meaning.  Her  al- 
lusions, in  her  letters,  to  such  friends  as 
Emerson,  the  Lowells,  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  and  others,  were  made  with  no 
false  pride.  In  clever  conversation  she 
was  as  popular  as  in  her  talks  and  lectm-es 
on  famous  books.  She  never  alludes  to  her 
spinsterhood,  but  laughingly  to  marriage 
and  love. 

After  her  foreign  letters  it  is  good  to 
read  her  wittj^  accounts  of  Matunuck  life, 
fiiU  of  homely  duties :  her  encounters  with 
inefficient  colored  help,  her  swims,  and 
hikes,  and  struggles  to  keep  her  house- 
parties  of  young  nephews,  nieces,  and 
friends  (all  of  whom  called  her  "Susan") 
supplied,  fii'st  of  all  with  sufficient  food, 
and  then  everj^  known  article  from  soap  to 
wheelbarrows,  "always  left  on  the  entry 
table  after  use  and  expected  to  be  close 
at  hand  the  next  time."  Wherever  she 
was,  her  soul  reveled  in  nature  and  its  riot 
of  gorgeous  or  delicate  colors.  Her  letters 
from  Exirope  give  fine  pictm-es— "  The  old 
churches  are  wonderfully  interesting,  but 
what  I  really  and  trulj'  delight  in  is  the 
hedgerows  all  full  of  primroses,  with 
vioU^ts  alongside  of  'em,  blackthorn  all  in 
l)lossora,  full  of  blackl)irds,  turf  so  thick 
your  foot  sinks  in  it,  hollj'  hedges  with  the 
berries  still  on,  and  around  each  cathedral 
its  beautiful  grounds  with  immense  great 
trees,  all  a  sheen  of  promise  just  now,  and 
that  soft  veil  of  English  atmosphere  be- 
tween everything,  so  to  speak." 

Mr.  Hale  speaks  of  her  as  at  her  best  at 
Alatunuek  after  the  season.  In  one  of  her 
hitters  she  says:  "You  know  I  am  an 
incorrigible  devotee  to  solitude  and  am 
never  so  cheerful,  I  believe,  or  so  um'uffled 
by  small  difficulties  as  when  I'm  alone. 
There's  a  sort  of  obligation  to  be  polite 
and  pleasant  to  yom-self  when  nobody's 
a)'ound  and,  besides,  what's  the  use  of 
getting  mad  with  yourself?  Yourself 
can't  hit  back."  Dental  experiences  are 
summed  up  as  follows: 

"I  had  a  horrible  time.  You  see  a 
tooth  broke  in  the  back  of  my  head,  the 
mainstay  of  my  celebrated  'bridge.'  The 
dentist  decided  to  move  all  my  chewing 
machinery  to  the  other  side  of  my  mouth; 
whereon  he  moved  in  there  himself, 
taking  buzz-saws  and  chewing-gum  and 
nibl)er  pipes  and  table-cloths,  and  re- 
mained there  four  days.  When  he  came 
out,  rather  exhausted,  I  was  a  wreck, 
but  the  results  are  excellent." 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  with  what  instinct 


her  judgments  touch  vital  points.  As  late 
as  1898  she  sums  up  theatrical  conditions 
in  New  York  as  "a  cloud  of  white  petti- 
coats and  black  stockings — a  great  mush  of 
legs,  jokes,  songs,  and  falhng  up-stairs. 
Such  is  the  state  of  cultm-e  (stage)  at  this 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century."  Of  the 
Chautauquans  she  says:  "You  know  thej^ 
are  all  here  impro\'ing  their  minds,  learn- 
ing some  darn  thing  or  other,  and  hearing 
lectures  and  being  very  devout,  especially 
Sundays.  I  am  a  small  lion  myself,  but 
seldom  growl  in  the  presence  of  Rev. 
E.  E.  H.,  of  coiu-se.  It  is  a  philanthropic 
enterprise,  and  no  doubt  gives  a  lot  of 
cultiu-e  and  all  that,  but,  do  you  know, 
even  the  gate  money  brings  in  thousands 
of  dollars,  so  they  can  afford  to  do  things 
in  style."  When  she  was  seventy-four 
she  became  quite  deaf.  Then  it  was  that 
her  cheerfulness,  sense  of  humor,  and  pluck 
carried  her  through  trying  times.  She 
took  bravelj'  what  came  to  her.  As  a 
critic,  she  was  frank  and  terse.  After 
reading  "Bella  Donna,"  she  wrote — "A 
■\ile  book  in  my  opinion.  People  give  it  to 
jne  because  I  have  been  twice  in  Egypt 
and  am  famihar  with  the  Nile.  AU  the 
more  reason  for  avoiding  a  book  which 
stains  all  the  picturesque  effect  of  the 
.scenery  with  evil  imagination.  I'm  sorry, 
for  Mr.  Hichens  is  very  capable."  These 
entertaining  letters  reveal  a  fine  character, 
with  spontaniety  of  expression,  a  thor- 
oughly up-to-date  mind,  and  a  delicious 
humor  which  endeared  her  to  all,  and 
particularljr  to  young  persons. 

WAR-TIME  FOOD  BOOKS 

Doddridge,  Amelia.  Liberty  Reeipes.  Pp.  106. 
1918.  Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company.  $1.25 
net. 

Evans,  Mary  Ell/abetli.  Mary  Elizabeth's 
War-time  Recipes.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo,  pp. 
x-164.  1918.  New  York:  F.  A.  Stokes  Company. 
$1.25  net. 

Franks,  Netta  Quay.  Daily  Menus  for  War- 
service.  1918.  New  (.York  and  London:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     $5  net. 

Palmer,  Lillian  Alice.  The  Taplex  Book  for 
Selected  Recipes.  Oilcloth  covers.  Pp.  157.  1918. 
New  York:   The  Taplex  Corporation. 

Rockwell,    Frederick   T.     Save   It   for   Winter. 

Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  xiii-206.  1918.  New  York:  F. 
A.  Stokes  Company.     $1  net. 

While  Food  Administration  regulations 
have  been  hfted,  we  still  ought  to  save,  and, 
accordingly,  cook-books  based"  on  war-food 
conditions  are  still  coming  from  the  presses. 
One  hundred  odd  "Liberty  Recipes"  are 
given  by  Amelia  Doddridge,  in  particu- 
larly concise  and  useful  form.  Since  they 
are  all  "tried  and  true,"  the  author  thinks, 
with  some  show  of  reason,  that  "they 
should  be  useable  and  still  practical  even 
after  the  war-clouds  pass,  and  freedom 
is  ours."  The  bread-making  recipes  de- 
serve special  attention. 

One  of  our  most  successful  candy-makers 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  Food  Administration 
this  year  by  featuring  the  sale  of  candies 
made  without  sugar.  Miss  Evans's  very 
useful  book  of  recipes  contains,  besides 
directions  for  making  a  baker's  dozen  of 
delectable  sugarless  candies,  formulas  for 
producing  many  of  the  favorite  dishes 
served  in  her  tea-rooms.  Here  are  meat- 
less fricassees,  wheatless  breads  and  des- 
serts, tempting  soups,  salads,  ices,  and 
beverages. 

Mrs.  Franks's  bulky  volume  contains 
three  menus  for  breakfast,  luncheon, 
and  dinner  for  every  day  in  the  year, 
graded  according  to  expense.  The  ap- 
proximate number  of  calories  is  given  for 
each  individual  helping.  The  introduc- 
tion contains  some  interesting  scientific 
data  on  food-values.  In  an  appendix  are 
a  number  of  recipes  for  dishes  recom- 
mended by  the  author. 


"The  Taplex  Book"  is  simply  a  scrai>- 
book  in  which  a  few  suggestive  recipes  are 
given  and  there  are  about  150  blank  pages 
in  which  the  housewife  may  paste  clippings 
from  household  magazines  and  the  food- 
columns  of  the  daily  papers. 

"Save  It  for  Winter"  is  a  well-illus- 
trated and  ))ractical  hand-book  of  modern 
methods  of  canning,  dehydrating,  pre- 
serving, and  storing  vegetables  and  fruit 
for  winter  use.  It  also  contains  some 
valuable  information  for  the  gardener. 

A  POSTHUMOUS  VOLUME  BY 
JOHN  MUIR 

Muir,  John.  Steep  Trails.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     1918.     $3  net. 

In  this  posthumous  volume  of  John 
Muir,  Professor  Bade  has  collected  various 
papers  and  letters  which  will  be  enjojed 
by  all  who  have  found  the  author's  in- 
terpretation of  nature  and  of  our  Western 
mountains  to  be  the  truest  and  most 
beautiful  in  American  literature.  Perhaps 
Muir's  most  valuable  contribution  was 
that  of  his  clear  recognition  of  God  as 
the  creator  and  revealer  of  beauty  in 
nature.  He  is  never  confused  by  God's 
manner  of  working  when  a  desired  result 
is  brought  about  through  an  evolutionar\- 
process;  for  he  sees  the  Oeator  working 
in  and  through  his  creation.  This  is  a 
different  attitude  of  mind  from  that  of 
many  nature-writers  whose  style  is  tire- 
some to  the  reader,  and  it  is  responsible 
for  the  insight  and  life  of  his  marvelous 
descriptions.  He  stood  strongly  for  in- 
dividuality, believing  that  everything  is 
made  first  for  itself  and  then  interrelated 
and  united  to  aU  others. 

More  than  any  other  well-known  writer 
Muir  was  at  home  when  alone  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  he  deliglited  in  long  journe\s 
afoot  over  difficult  mountain  and  canon 
country.  In  "Steep  Trails"  he  tells  us  of 
a  trip  from  Yosemite  Valley  up  the  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  Tenaya  Canon;  and 
he  describes  his  stroll  around  Mount 
Shasta.  Most  thrilling  of  his  many  ex- 
periences in  this  volume  are  his  ascents  of 
Shasta.  In  summer  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
mountain  are  carpeted  with  miles  of  sweet 
scented  flowers  of  many  varieties,  while 
a  multitude  of  butterflies  and  of  happy 
insect  life  fill  the  air  with  color  and  music. 
But  in  November  the  peak  is  robed  in 
deej)  soft  snow,  and  the  fierce  wind  lifts 
tiie  drifts,  hurling  them  far  out  like  a  great 
glistening  flag  from  its  summit.  JMuir 
started  alone  at  one  o'clock  of  a  November 
morning  and  worked  his  waj^  up  the  steep 
slope  amid  intense  cold,  and  through 
mealy  snow  in  which  he  frequently  sanl< 
to  his  armpits.  Altho  he  had  brought 
no  coat,  he  enjoj-ed  the  view  from  the 
summit  for  two  hours  before  he  was 
forced  downward  by  the  icy  clouds.  In 
the  following  April,  Muir  ascended  with  a 
companion  to  make  barometrical  ob- 
servations. Just  as  they  finished,  the 
fury  of  a  storm  burst  upon  them,  beating 
them  with  hail  and  endangering  their 
lives  by  continuous  hghtniug.  The  tem- 
perature fell  below  zero  and  the  wind 
threatened  to  sweep  them  away.  No  one 
who  has  not  encountered  a  blizzard  on  a 
peak  above  10,000  feet  can  reaUze  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  the  situation. 
They  passed  the  night  near  the  summit 
rolling  in  the  boiling  mud  of  a  group  of 
fumaroles.  and  fighting  for  breath  amid 
the  fumes  of  poisonous  gases.  The  force 
of  the  storm  compelled  them  to  lie  pros- 
trate while  they  were  frozen,  blistered,  and 
starved,  but  by  morning  the  storm  ceased 
and  they  were  able  to  descend  to  warm 
spring  weather  at  the  base  of  the  mountain. 


You  will  get  a  home  of  lasting  attractiveness  that 
will  be  dry  and  warm  every  winter;  dry  and  cool 
every  summer — a  sturdy,  soundproof,  windproof, 
weatherproof,  fire-resisting  home.  Coal  bills  wjill  be 
lowindeed  because  of  the  splendid  insulation  provided 
by  Bishopric  Board.  You  will  not  need  to  fear  crack- 
ing and  upkeep  expense,  for  a  good  Stucco  mixture  ap- 
plied to  a  Bishopric  background  is  "locked  in  "to  stay. 
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A  Stucco  Home  of 
Permanent  Beauty 
at  Reasonable  Cost 

-ISN'T  THAT  YOUR  IDEA? 


(a 

You  want  a  good  and  a  permanently  beautiful 
Stucco  home  but  must  keep  costs  within  certain 
limits.  Very  well — ^  use  Bishopric  Stucco  and  Plaster 
Board   as  a  background  for  the  Stucco  exterior. 

You  will  save  in  first  cost  of  materials  in  the  amount 
of  Stucco  used;  in  the  time  and  labor  of  applying — a 
total  saving  of  about  25  per  cent  over  other  forms  of 
Stucco  background.     Certainly  worth  consideration. 

Bishopric  Stucco  and  Plaster  Board  has  been  exten- 
sively used  behind  Stucco  and  Plaster  Walls  for 
more  than  six  years.  It  has  met  satisfactorily  every 
test  imposed  by  Architects,  Contractors,  and  Engi- 
neers. It  has  overcome  every  objection  ever  raised 
to  its  use  and  is  specified  more  generally  today  than 
ever  previously. 
Bishopric    Stucco    and    Plaster    Board    is    made    of 
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THE      DOVETAII-eO     KEY 


"LOCKS  THE   PLASTER" 


FOR 

EXTERIORS 


STUCCOflASTER 

r  BOARD  ^1 


FOR 

INTERIORS 


TRADE- MARK 


REGISTERED 


creosoted  wood  strips,  firmly  imbedded  in  Asphalt  Mastic,  on  a  back- 
ground of  heavy  fibreboard.  The  wood  strips  form  dovetailed  joints 
which  hold  the  Stucco  so  that  it  can't  let  go.  Firmly  nailed  to  the 
studding  or  sheathing,  Bishopric  Board  holds  the  Stucco  wall  in  a  vise- 
like grip  indefinitely.  Heat,  cold,  and  dampness  have  absolutely  no 
harmful  effect  upon  it. 

•Bishopric  Stucco  and  Plaster  Board  is  now  used  in  every  state  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  on  residences,  schools,  churches,  banks,  theaters, 
apartments,  houses,  clubs,  public  buildings.  Many  famous  Americans 
have  had  it  specified  for  their  palatial  homes.  Several  of  America's 
very  largest  industrial  concerns  have  specified  it  for  community  homes 
for  workmen. 


From  the  modest  home  to  the  exclusive  mansion 
Bishopric  Board's  usefulness  and  dependability. 


that  is  the  range  of 


If  you  contemplate  a  frame  or  brick  residence  rather  than  Stucco, 
specify  Bishopric  Board  for  the  interior.  It  cost  no  more  than 
ordinary  wood  lath  and  plaster  and  gives  insulated  sound-retard- 
ing walls  and  ceilings.  Keeps  out  heat,  cold,  and  dampness,  and 
reduces  heating  bills. 
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BISHOPRIC  SHEATHING 


THE  IDEAL  MONEY-SAVING  SHEATHING 
FOR  ONE  OR  ONE  THOUSAND  HOMES 


Makes  a  more  substantial  wall  than  lumber,  developing  greater  wind  slrengih.  No  gaping 
joints  or  widening  cracks  due  to  shrinkage.     No  knot  holes.     .\  solid  board,  impene- 
trable by  moisture.    Does  away  with  need  for  building  paper  and 'cost  of  application. 
Its  use  saves  about  40  per  cent  as  compared  with  ordinary  yi-inch.  wood  sheadi- 
ing.    Also  used  under  flooring  and  as  foundation  for  shingles  and  ready  roof- 
ing.    The  Bishopric  Booklet,  "Built  on  the  Wisdom  of  Ages,"  will  save 
you  money  and  insure  your  getting  the  very  best  type  of  construction. 
Contains  complete  facts,  figures,  charts,  and  data  showing  how 
well  Bisho;)ric  Board  has  met  all  tests.     Recommendations  of  famous  Architects 
and  others.    Send  for  Booklet. 


THE   BISHOPRIC   MANUFACTURING   CO. 


325  Este  Ave.,  Winton  Place 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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In  other  chapters  Muir  tells  of  his  ram- 
bles in  Utah,,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  about 
Piiget  Sound,  concluding  ^ith  his  in- 
teresting impressions  of  that  most  stupen- 
dous of  all  our  natural  wonders,  the  Grand 
Canon  of  Colorado. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

AUen,  Mrs.  Ida  C.  BaUey.  (1)  Mrs.  Allen's 
Book  of  Meat  Substitutes;  (3)  Mrs.  Allen's  Book 
of  Sugar  Substitutes;  (3)  Mrs.  Allen's  Book  of 
Wheat  Substitutes.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.     50  cents  net. 

Mrs.  Ida  C.  Bailey  AUen  has  produced 
three  neatly  bound,  weU-printed,  highly 
sersaceable  monographs  on  the  substitutes 
for  meat,  sugar,  and  wheat.  Id  these  days 
of  hooverizing,  books  of  this  kind,  written 
by  an  expert  in  cookery  and  aU  the  galh- 
maufry  of  the  cuisine,  will  prove  of  great 
value,  particularly  to  those  who  are  hard 
up  against  the  problem  of  stretching  a  1910 
stipend  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
home-run  on  1918  prices.  One  is  pleased 
to  find  an  author  as  appreciative  of  the 
conditions  that  the  Great  War  has  pro- 
duced as  Mrs.  Allen  evidently  is,  for  she 
says,  "One  of  the  fine  things  about  the 
war  is  that  the  women  of  this  country, 
through  dire  necessity,  are  learning  to  use 
meat  substitutes  rather  than  too  much 
meat."  Time  was  when  the  medical  pro- 
fession laid  nearlj^  hah  the  ills  that  man  is 
heir  to  to  the  abuse  of  a  meat  diet.  To-day 
the  tune  of  the  physician  has  changed. 
No  longer  is  one  warned  to  eschew  red 
meats  so  as  to  ward  off  rheumatism,  per- 
haps because  the  all-wise  father  of  medicine 
reaUzes  that  it  is  beyond  the  price  of 
pearls.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  series  of 
books  is  to  be  commended  for  the  prac- 
tical common  sense  that  it  shows  in  sug- 
gesting easily  obtainable  and  cheap  sub- 
stitutes for  those  products  that  a  truly 
paternal  administration  has  warned  us  to 
use  sparingly  and  "win  the  war."  These 
little  volumes  have  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
teaching  us  what  we  can  use  of  those  com- 
modities that  are  within  our  reach  in 
price,  and  how  we  can  do  so  to  best  ad- 
vantage without  stinting  ourselves  for 
need  of  knowledge  of  the  real  nom-ishment 
that  is  essential  to  sustain  health  in  body 
as  well  as  mind. 

Banks,  Helen  Ward.  Stokes's  Wonder  Book 
of  the  Bible.  Illustrated.  Pp.  417.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.     $2.50  net. 

For  a  child's  introduction  to  the  Bible 
as  a  whole,  this  collection  has  some  unusual 
features  that  make  it  both  attractive  and 
valuable.  The  stories  are  short,  and  are 
told  in  a  clear,  straightforward  way,  not  as 
history,  but  as  the  adventures  or  deeds  of 
the  particular  hero  or  prophet  or  saint 
concerned.  The  writer  follows  the  original 
order,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Apocalypse, 
with  careful  selection  and  treatment. 
Such  conversation  as  appears  is  wisely 
given  in  the  words  of  the  Bible  itself, 
and  the  style  of  the  telling  is  so  simple 
and  direct  that  no  sense  of  incongruity 
results.  The  book  is  lavishly  illustrated 
with  full-page  colored  and  black-and-white 
drawings. 

Steel,     Flora     Annie.       English     Fairy-Tales. 

Illustrated     by    Arthur     Rackham.     Pp.     363.     New 
York:    Macmillan  Company.     $2.50. 

This  treasiu-e  -  chest  of  joy  contains 
among  its  forty  stories  the  old  favorites 
and  many  others  not  so  familiar  but  quite 
as  interesting.  They  are  told  in  a  mixture 
of  colloquial  and  romantic  diction  that 
should  dehght  the  heart  of  a  child  as  well 
as  prove  diverting  to  the  grown-up  fortu- 
nate enough  to  share  the  tales.  All  the 
picturesque,  minute  details  are  cleverly 
brought  out,  with  surprizes  and  adventures 
and  hah-breadth  'scapes  enough  to  satisfy 


the  most  exacting  childish  appetite.  St. 
George  of  Merrie  England,  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer,  the  Laidly  Worm,  the 
Golden  Snuff-Box,  Dick  Whittington  and 
His  Cat,  The  Bogy-Beast,  MoUy  Whupple 
and  the  Giant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vinegar, 
are  titles  taken  at  random.  The  many 
illustrations  by  Arthur  Rackham,  an 
enticing  procession  of  fairies  and  elves 
and  prineeS  and  giants,  are  drawn  with 
his  customary  dehcacy  of  hue  and  beauty 
of  coloring,  and  are  exquisitely  reproduced. 

Segovia,  Gertrudis,  and  Quinn,  Elisabeth  Ver- 
non  [Translator].      The     Spanish    Fairy     Book. 

Illustrated.  Pp.  321.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.     $1.50  net. 

These  Spanish  tales  are  full  of  magic, 
enchantment,  and  disenchantment,  ardu- 
ous labors  to  rescue  and  win  lovely  prin- 
cesses, and  there  are  fairy  tahsmans, 
marvelous  palaces,  talking  animals,  kind 
fairies  and  mahgnant  sorcerers  on  every 
page.  The  stories  make  some  attempt  to 
teach  kindness  '  and  courage  and  other 
virtues  by  rewarding  all  the  good  folk  and 
punishing  aU  the  bad  in  the  traditional 
fashion.  There  is  a  marked  sameness 
about  the  stories,  but  children  will  doubt- 
less find  them  very  interesting.  The  book 
is  one  of  a  series  of  fairy-tales  from  other 
lands.  The  eight  illustrations  by  George 
W.  Hood  are  in  color. 

Gordon,     Mrs.     Will,     F.R.G.S.        Roumania 

Yesterday  and  To-day.  Pp.  264.  London:  John 
Lane  Company.     $3.     Postage,  14  cents. 

The  introduction  to  this  book  amd  some 
chapters  by  Queen  Marie  of  Roumania 
are  most  attractive  pages  in  this  pathetic 
account  of  Roumania' s  tragic  experiences 
in  the  war.  Mrs.  Gordon  has  painted  a 
graphic  pictm'e  of  the  country's  history, 
the  hfe,  literature,  and  customs  of  "its 
Latin  people,"  also  a  detailed  account  of 
Roumania's  entrance  into  the  war  and  her 
rapid  and  tragic  downfall.  Except  for  the 
historical  part  the  general  effect  is  depress- 
ing and  lugubrious,  but  that  was  only  to  be 
expected.  We  fancy  that  it  was  written 
just  at  this  time  so  that  from  its  sale 
money  might  be  raised  for  Roumanian 
relief. 

Hawley,  Walter  A.  A.sia  Minor.  Pp.  319. 
London:  John  Lane  Company.  $3.50.  Postage, 
12  cents. 

"Asia  Minor  occupies  an  important  posi- 
tion as  the  gateway  between  the  industrial 
West  and  the  awakening  East.  It  is  a 
country  which,  on  account  of  its  vast 
forests,  undeveloped  mineral  wealth,  grain- 
producing  plains,  and  fertile  valleys,  is 
capable  under  proper  conditions  of  a 
great  development."  A  country  little 
visited  by  travelers  is  here  described  by  a 
man  who,  ■  in  his  exhaustive  study  of 
oriental  rugs,  made  a  close  study  also  of 
the  people  who  made  them.  He  graphically 
describes  the  people,  their  development 
(or  lack  of  it),  and  gives  special  attention 
to  the  cities  of  "The  Seven  Churches  of 
Asia,"  siuTounded  by  oriental  squalor  and 
buried  beneath  a  paU  of  silence  and  soli- 
tude. It  is  a  book  easy  to  read,  because  of 
its  easy  and  personal  descriptions.  Its 
many  photographs  attract  and  hold  the 
reader's  attention.  From  Sm^^Tna  to 
Trebizond,  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
we  wander  through  the  valleys  of  the 
Meander  and  sister  rivers  with  one  who 
understands  them.  The  book  has  much 
that  is  educational  as  well  as  interesting 
for  the  general  reader. 

Jacoby,  George  W.,  M.D.  The  Unsound  Mind 
and  tlie  Law.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany.    $3.     Postage,  18  cents. 

This  book  is  a  treatise  on  forensic 
psychiatry,  written  by  a  man  distinguished 
in   medical    and    neurological  circles,  and 


already  known  to  more  popular  readers 
through  his  book  on  "Child  Training  as  an 
Exact  Science."  It  is  written  from  the 
medical  view-point,  and  in  the  behef  that 
"the  science  of  medicine  must  constitute 
the  logical  basis  for  every  treatise  on 
juristic  psychiatry,  for  the  medical 
facts  alone  are  stable,  even  if  their  scien- 
tific recognition  may  be  uncertain  and  may 
vary  with  the  lapse  of  time."  It  is  in 
three  parts.  The  first  part  treats  his- 
torical retrospect:  The  Notions  of  Mental 
Disorders,  Psychopathic  Disposition,  Ex- 
ogenous Causes  of  Mental  Disease,  Mental 
Disorder  and  Responsibility,  and  the 
Examination  of  the  Insane.  The  second 
part  treats  Psj'choses  in  General:  the 
Neuropsychoses,  the  Psychoses  of  Involu- 
tion, and  the  Intoxication  Psychoses. 
The  third  part  treats  Hypnosis  and  the 
Anomalies  of  Sexual  Sense.  For  the 
general  reader  the  value  of  the  book  lies 
in  its  reasonable  and  readable  presenta- 
tion of  the  comjjlicated  character  of  the 
men  and  women  who  violate  the  law. 
It  has  been  the  naive  opinion  of  men 
throughout  the  centuries,  and  is  still  the 
opinion  of  large  sections  of  civilization, 
that  offenses  against  the  law  are  simply 
moral  in  nature.  Criminal  laws  and  all 
procedures  against  the  criminal  popula- 
tion are  based  upon  the  theory  of  a  de- 
liberately perverse  wUl  as  the  incentive 
to  crime.  Dr.  Jacoby  shows  that  human 
conflicts  with  the  law  may  spring  from 
mental  anomalies  and  diseases  of  all 
kinds — some  of  them  sufficiently  pro- 
noimced  to  leave  no  question  even  in  the 
non-medical  mind,  some  of  them  so  subtle 
that  medical  knowledge  itself  is  hardly 
adequate  to  pass  judgment.  Some  radical 
reconstruction  of  our  popular  ideas  of  free 
will  and  its  relation  to  moral  character  is 
urgent.  Dr.  Jacoby's  book  helps  to  supply 
material  and  stimulus  for  such  reconstruc- 
tion. The  world  has  not  succeeded  over 
well  in  its  dealings  thus  far  with  immorahty. 
Perhaps  the  reason  may  lie  in  its  ignorance 
of  just  such  facts  and  principles  as  are  to 
be  found  in  this  book. 

Usher,  Roland  G.  The  Pilgrims  and  Their 
History.  Vol.  I.  Illustrated.  Pp.  310.  New 
York;   The  Macmillan  Company.     $2. 

In  view  of  the  proposed  nation-wide 
celebration  in  1920  of  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
at  PljTnouth,  Mass.,  and  the  expected  ren- 
dezvous of  the  British  Fleet  at  PljTnouth, 
England,  to  meet  President  Wilson,  this 
work,  by  the  professor  of  historj'  at 
Washington  University  at  St.  Louis,  is 
^^ery  timely.  It  is  a  good  example  of 
thorough  research,  presenting  a  historical 
picture  of  brave  men  and  women,  who 
twice  left  homes  and  comforts,  for  voyages 
on  sea,  in  fulfilment  of  an  ideal.  It  gives 
more  attention  to  the  economic  side  of  the 
Pilgrim  venture  than  has  been  common 
in  the  hbrarj^  of  books  on  this  subject. 
Nor  does  it  draw  upon  fictitious  themes  or 
characters  to  sustain  the  interest  of  the 
reader.  Indeed,  so  far  is  the  author's 
interest  in  this  subject  of  material  ad- 
vantage carried  that  he  declares  that 
"the  really  significant  achievement  was 
not  the  emigration  itself,  but  the  economic 
success  of  the  years  1621  to  1627."  Of 
nineteen  chapters,  only  five  are  devoted 
to  life  in  England  and  in  the  Dutch 
repubhc.  Of  course,  Brewster,  Bradford, 
Standish,  and  Winslow  are  the  chief  fig- 
m'es.  Interesting  and  praiseworthy  as  is 
Dr.  Usher's  work,  there  is  room,  even  yet. 
for  a  volume,  based  on  kno^\^l  facts,  which 
will  make  the  narrative  of  greater  himian 
interest,  while  showing  also  why  the  leaven 
of  the  Separatists  has  been  so  powerful  in 
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UST  is  tne  great  vandal  of  our 
civilization,  its  yearly  ravages 
mounting  into  millions. 

Steel  structures  representing  vast 
investments  and  responsible  for 
the  efficiency  of  our  transporta- 
tion, the  adequacy  of  our  coal  sup- 
ply, and  the  safety  of  thousands  of 
our  people,  depend  on  a  thin  film 
of  paint  armor  for  their  very  life 
and  endurance. 

The  nature  of  this  armor  has  long 
ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  guesswork. 
John  Lucas  ^  Company^  during 
seventy  years  of  paint-making,  ' 
have  constantly  studied,  in  the  lab- 
oratory and  in  the  field,  the  pro- 
tedive  as  well  as  the  beautifying 
qualities  of  every  variety  of  paint, 
applied  to  every  kind  of  surface, 
and  suhjed:ed  to  all  conditions. 


Through  exhaustive  tests  we  have 
discovered  why  some  preparations 
made  to  prote6t  wood  ac'^tually 
cause  steel  to  corrode,  why  some 
break  down  under  the  influence  of 
coal  smoke  or  gas,  and  why  others 
cannot  withstand  the  salty  mists 
of  the  ocean. 

This  briefly  accounts  for  the  Lucas 
principle  o^  Lucas  Paints  purposely 
made  for  every  purpose^  from  the 
giant  sky-scraper  to  the  humble 
bungalow,  from  the  plates  of  the 
ocean  liner  to  the  walls  and  wood- 
work of  your  home. 

We  have  perfeded  a  system  of 
efficient  and  economical  paint 
standardization  for  large  industrial 
concerns  which  we  shall  be  glad  to 
present  to  any  manufac^turer  who 
will  write  to  us. 
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Individuality  in  Decoration 

Individuality  may  be  obtained  at  trifling  cost.  Give  your  furniture, 
rugs  and  hangings  a  chance  for  expression.  Put  behind  them  soft-tinted, 
velvety  voalh  that  remain  in  the  background. 

Any  wall  becomes  quietly  beautiful  when  done  with  Liquid  Velvet.  Subdued 
and  restful  walls  accent  the  decorative  value  of  the  furnishings. 

Liquid  Velvet  is  made  in  numerous  colors  and  tints  —  to  meet  every  need. 
Choose  the  shade  to  harmonize  with  your  furnishings.  Liquid  Velvet  combines  the 
beauty  of  water  colors  with  the  durability  of  enamel.  It  is  economical  because  of  its 
unusually  large  spread  and  covering  quality.  Walls  and  ceilings  of  Liquid  Velvet 
may  be  kept  fresh  and  clean  for  years — simply  by  washing. 

The  new  Liquid  %)elvet  book,  with  its  many  helpful  suggestions,  is  yours  for  the 
asking — let  us  also  send  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  from  whom  you  can  secure 
Liquid  Velvet.  Remember,  our  Service  Department  will  gladly  help  you  solve  your 
home  and  office  decoration  problems. 

THE  O'BRIEN   Varnish  Co.,  44  Washington  Avenue,   South  Bend,  Indiana 

VARNISH   MAKERS   FOR  HALF   A  CENTURY 
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American  life.  As  it  is,  the  book,  tho  a 
marvel  of  accuracy,  reads  more  like  a  pro- 
fessor's thesis  than  the  narration  of  a 
historical  episode  that  had  other  than  drab 
for  its  characteristic  color.  In  fact,  the 
true  background  of  life  in  England  and 
Holland  is  lacking  in  the  picture  here 
presented.  There  are  illustrations  and 
an  index. 

Holliday,  RobertlCortes.    Walking-Stick  Papers. 

Pp.  309.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$1.50  net.     Postage,  14  cents. 

Here  is  good  company — a  friendly 
gossip  fit  for  winter  firesides  or  summer 
rambles.  The  mood  of  it  catches  you 
unaware,  as  if  from  the  midst  of  the  long 
tumult  of  war  and  the  turmoil  of  traffic 
you  were  whisked  up  suddenly  and  set 
gently  but  firmly  down  in  some  quiet 
garden.  Mr.  Holliday 's  chats — that  is  the 
only  naine  for  them — cover  amusing  and 
unusual  subjects,  places,  and  people. 
Walking-stick  in  hand,  he  strolls  amiably 
through  the  unlcnown  streets  of  New 
York,  through  the  by-ways  of  London; 
he  calls  on  Mr.  Chesterton,  converses 
with  Heni-y  James,  "waits  on"  Mrs. 
Wharton;  receives  the  confidences  of  the 
scrubAvoman,  and  is  snubbed  by  a  haughty 
Englishman.  About  canes,  now,  you  never 
realized  what  an  enormous  part  they  had 
played  in  civilization.  The  titles  are 
diverting,  like  tempting  little  paths.  Note 
the  placards:  "A  Clerk  Maj'  Look  at  a 
Celebrity,"  '"You  Are  an  American,"' 
"Why  Men  Can't  Read  Novels  Written  by 
Women,"  "Caun't  Speak  the  Language." 
"On  Going  a  Journey,"  "Literary  Levites 
in  London,"  "The  Dessert  of"^  Life"— 
and  there  are  others  equally  enticing.  A 
mellow,  leisurely,  humorous,  human  laook. 

Radziwill,  Prlnress  Catherine.  Kasputin  and 
the  Russian  Revolution.  Illustrated.  Pp.  319. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company,  .f3.  Postage, 
16  cents. 

Whether  we  read  Gorky,  Dostoyefsky, 
Tolstoy,  RadziwiU,  or  outside  ^Titers,  we 
have  only  a  feeling  of  intense  pity  for  the 
Russian  people,  disgust  and  horror  at  its 
chaotic  condition,  abhorrence  for  its 
famous  and  infamous  leaders,  and  a  hope- 
less feeling  that  ages  alone  can,  by  educa- 
tion and  training,  bring  the  people  to  the 
inheritance  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Princess  Radziwill  pictures  Rasputin  vivid- 
ly as  a  cunning,  low-minded,  but  shrewd 
peasant  of  filthy  habits,  the  "tool"  of  the 
adventurous  Count  Witte,  but  "never 
the  omnipotent  man  he  was  believed  to 
be."  He  was  "an  illiterate  brute,  but 
possest  a  magnetic  force,"  "a  fraud,  an 
arrogant  and  insolent  peasant,  who  ex- 
ploited with  considerable  ability  to  his 
personal  advantage  the  stupidity  of  his 
neighbors."  To  the  author  of  this  book, 
there  is  one  cause  only  for  the  Russian 
downfall  —  personified  in  the  Czarina, 
Alexandra  Feodorovna,  and  she  is  desig- 
nated as  the  arch-criminal,  hated  by  the 
Russian  peoi)le,  proud  to  the  point  of 
insolence,  and  thoroughly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  German  propagandists. 
Until  the  future  writes  for  us  a  clear  page 
of  truth,  it  is  well  to  read  this  and  every 
other  book  dealing  with  the  events  of  this 
chaotic  era,  and  then,  after  comjiaring 
them  all,  hold  to  the  facts  on  which  all 
agree,  in  an  honest  effort  to  get  at  the 
truth,  unpleasant  enough  at  best. 

(•utiirie,  William  Norman.  Loaves  of  the 
tireater  Bible.  Being  an  Anthology  of  Reprint-s 
and  Paraphrases  from  Ethnic  Scriptures  and  ICindred 
Literatures.  Small  4to,  pp.  xvi-143.  New  York: 
Brontano's. 

From  indications  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents and  the  notes  the  material  for  this 
volume  was  collected  from  some  monthly 


publication  which  was  perhaps  presented 
to  a  class  in  comparative  religion  or  litera- 
ture. The  publishers  have  put  it  into  at- 
tractive form,  in  excellent  print,  on  good 
paper,  with  wide  margins,  and  in  a  pleasing 
cover.  With  the  purpose  of  the  author, 
to  teach  and  illustrate  the  essential  unity  of 
mankind  in  the  exercise  of  worship  of 
higher  powers  or  a  Higher  Power,  there 
should  be  close  sj^mpathy.  Commendable- 
indeed  is  the  catholicity  of  feeling  that 
notes  the  religiousness  of  red  man,  Avhite, 
yellow,  etc.,  and  repeats  reverently  their 
expressions  of  worship.  Hindu^  Pai'see, 
Greek,  red  man,  Egyptian,  Buddhist, 
Jew,  and  Christian  are  represented  here. 
In  the  main,  faithful  reproduction  is  the 
rule.  But  in  some  of  the  paraphrases — 
for  e.xample,  those  from  American  Indian 
sources — the  "paraphrase"  comes  peri- 
lously near  misrepresentation,  so  foot-free 
is  it  from  the  original.  The  "Greater 
Bible"  is  in  part  rewritten  "by  the  pai'a- 
phrast.  In  the  sources  quoted,  some- 
times on  the  same  pages,  literal  yet 
beautiful  translations  are  given  which 
are  much  nearer  the  original  than  the 
"paraphrases." 

De  Massabieile,  Rocli-AIplionse.  Rapid  Method 
for  French  Verbs.  Pp.  104.  San  Francisco:  Henry 
Crocker  &  Co.     $1  net.    Postage,  8  cents. 

This  eminently  practical  little  book  is 
based  upon  a  new  method  of  attacking 
the  problem  of  studying  French,  a  method 
that,  according  to  the  author's  preface, 
has  been  thoroughly  tried  and  has  proved 
unusually  successful.  The  central  aim  is 
to  give  the  learner,  be  he  child  or  grown- 
up, a  simple  and  easily  grasped  formula  for 
memorizing  verb  structure  and  the  forma- 
tion of  tenses.  The  author's  plan,  which  is 
apparently  a  most  wonderful  saver  of  time 
and  labor,  is  to  group  together  those  verb 
forms  in  which  the  stem  is  common,  dis- 
regarding for  this  purpose  the  order  of 
persons  and  tenses  as  they  appear  in  the 
usual  conjugations.  This  process  does 
away  entirely  with  the  irregular  verb,  that 
bugbear  of  the  beginner,  and  substitutes 
an  easy  and  effective  key  system  for  con- 
jugating all  verbs  of  similar  stem  forma- 
tion. A  certain  verb  is  chosen,  reduced 
to  its  stem  form,  and  the  tenses  are  formed 
by  adding  to  that  stem  certain  unchanging 
terminations,  good  for  all  verbs  in  the 
group.  The  pupil  is  taught  to  form  the 
tenses  of  a  number  of  verbs  he  has  never 
seen  before  and  does  it  ea.sily  and  Avithout 
mistakes.  The  system  of  tense-building 
keeps  him  ajert  and  holds  his  attention, 
and  what  he  learns  is  retained  A\ithout 
difficulty.  The  pronunciation  and  Avriting 
out  of  all  forms  are  urged,  that  the  student 
may  become  orally  and  optically  familiar 
Avith  each  at  the  same  time.  The  compound 
tenses  are  A'ery  thoroughly  treated  and  all 
combinations  Avith  auxiliary  A^erbs  are 
clearly  and  briefly  explained.  S(nitence 
formation  in  relation  to  certain  sel(>eted 
verbs  is  next  taught,  and  conversations  on 
various  subjects  likely  to  be  useful,  A\ith 
appropriate  A^ocabularies,  make  up  the 
balance  of  the  book.  This  little  Aolume, 
from  its  simplicity  and  comprehensibility, 
should  be  valuable  not  only  in  teaching 
classes  of  children  but  of  adults,  and  sliould 
proA'e  of  considerable  use  to  those  ordered 
to  France  on  service  Avho  Avish  to  obtain  a 
rapid  acquaintance  Avith  the  principles 
underlying  the  formation  of  French  verl)s. 

Tileston,  Mary  Wilder.  Caleb  and  Mary  Wilder 
Foote.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     $2.     Postage,  12  cents. 

This  is  a  memorial  volume,  written  l)y  a 
(huighter  of  Cal<"b  and  Mary  to  keep  her 
father's  and  mother's  influence  from  being 


forgotten  and  lost.  As  a  reAelation  of 
beautiful  character,  the  letters  are  inter- 
esting and  there  are  also  interesting 
accounts  of  Ncav  England  life  and  history, 
the  War  of  1812,  and  political  conditions 
later. 

Whiting,  Lillian.  The  Golden  Road.  Pp.  316. 
Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.      $3.     Postage,  12  cents. 

The  author  outlines  her  aims  as  being 
to  make  a  book  as  rambling  as  life  itself, 
touching  on  points  only  here  and  there; 
for  life  is  a  series  of  sequences  and  CAents 
apparently  unrelated  at  the  time,  and 
often  appear,  in  any  retrospectiA'e  glance, 
as  ,^-fitting  themselves  into  a  mosaic 
structure.  Miss  Whiting  excels  in  critical 
essays  and  poetic  philosophy  and  com- 
bines travel,  descriptions  of  life  in 
Boston,  Paris,  Athens,  and  other  famous 
cities  Avith  engrossing  accounts  of  famous 
people  she  met.  Ahvays  there  are  an 
undercurrent  of  poetic  and  literarj'  criti- 
cism and  appreeiatiAe  estimates  of  people 
and  places.  Her  personal  reminiscences 
are  charming,  her  treasures  of  imagination 
alluring,  and  for  one  Avho  enjoys  wandering 
through  charming  experiences,  described 
in  AA'ord-pictures,  with  uplifting  thoughts 
and  spiritual  suggestions,  this  Avill  be  a 
more  than  welcome  book. 

Harned,  Thomas.  The  Letters  of  Anne  Gil- 
christ and  Walt  Whitman.  Pp.  242.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $2.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Letters  Avritten  /o  Walt  Whitman  Avould 
have  been  a  better  title  for  this  book,  since 
the  communications  from  Walt  Whitman 
are  feAV  and  far  betAAeen,  Anne  Gilchrist, 
an  EnglishAA'oman  of  letters,  AA'as  a  widow 
Avith  three  small  children  when  she  be- 
came acquainted  Avith  Whitman's  writings 
through  William  Rossetti,  and  he  immedi- 
ately Avrote  an  "estimate"  of  the  poet 
Avhich  must  have  cheered  the  author,  it  AA-as 
so  unstintedly  laudatory  and  appreciatiA^e. 
CoiiA-erted  to  his  "language  of  strength, 
poAver,  passion,  intensity,  absorption,  and 
sincerity,"  she  began  a  series  of  letters  to 
Whitman  oiTering  her  Ioac,  all  she  had,  and 
Avas,  shoAving  an  eAident  desire  for  loA'e 
and  marriage,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no 
ready  response  from  the  invalided  poet. 
The  letters  are  interesting  and  the  editor 
explains  that  in  later  years  INIrs.  Gilchrist 
came  to  America  and  that  Whitman  spent 
many  happy  hours  at  hn-  tea-table  and 
with  her  family.  It  is  a  book  to  interest 
many,  especially  students  and  friends  of 
Walt  Whitman. 


^  A  Savant's  Vacation. — A  highbroAV  friend 
of  ours  who  has  a  chair  in  the  faculty  of  a 
great  university.  A\ho  is  a  Avorld's  expert  on 
experimental  i)hysics,  and-  Avhose  opinion 
on  physical  forces  is  the  last  AAord,  ad- 
mitted the  other  day  in  a  personal  con- 
versation that  sometimes  he  wearied  of  it 
all. 

"  I  Avant  a  rest,"  he  said;  "  I  don't  Avant 
to  be  anybody  much  for  a  Avhile." 

"  Well."  Avo  said.  "  if  you  had  your 
Avish.  Avhat'd  you  ratlier  be  for  a  Avliile?  " 

After  careful  tliouglit  he  replied: 

"  I'd  like  to  be  a  dog  so  1  could  chase  a 
cat  up  a  tree  and  bite  a  tramp." — liiclnnoud 
Times-Dispafch. 


Beauty-Hint. — Bobl)ie  had  been  study- 
ing his  grandfather's  face,  Avhich  Avas  very 
Avrinklcd. 

'■  Well,  Bob,"  said  the  old  gentlenum. 
"  do  you  like  my  face?  " 

"  Yes.  grandpa."  said  Bobbie.  "  It's 
an  aAvfullA  nice  fac^.  but  Avhy  don't  you 
have  it  ironed?  " — TU-Bil.-i. 


PERSONAL   -   GLIMPSES 


] 


'DON'T  PITY  THE  BLIND,'  SAYS  SIR 
ARTHUR  PEARSON 


BLIND  men  to  the  number  of  between 
seven  and  ten  thousand  make,  iipthe 
war's  toll  among  the  Allied  armies,  ac- 
cording .to  a  recent  report  from  Pa^sJ 
and  even  tho  unofficial  reports  have  cred- 
ited the  American  forces  with  a  smaller 
proportion  of  totally  blinded  men  than  our 
jyro  rain  strength  on  the  Western  Front 
would  justify,  the  total  number  of  young 
Americans  rendered  sightless  is  large 
enough  to  give  unusual  significance  to  the 
American  %isit  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson. 
Sir  Arthur,  who  was  stricken  with  blind- 
ness at  the  height  of  his  career,  and  who, 
"after  the  first  horrible  struggle  with 
despair,  has  become  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  one  of  the  happiest  citizens  of  the 
world,"  is  devoting  his  life  to  work  among 
the  blind.  His  first  injunction,  the  first 
tenet  of  the  gospel  of  hope  which  he  brings 
to  blinded  men,  is  that  they  must  not 
expect,  nor  be  given,  pity.  To  acquain- 
tances, friends,  and  especially  to  ■■lo\ing 
wives  and  mothers,"  he-presents  this  plea: 

■•'Don't  pity  the  blind.  They  don't 
want  your  pity,  and  they  can't  use  it  if  you 
give  it  to  them.  There  is  something  they 
do  want  from  you.  and  something  for  which 
they  have  a  right  to  ask:  that  is,  the  same 
normal  spirit  of  cooperation  you  are  willing 
to  extend  to  equals  everywhere.  Co- 
operate with  the  blind  man,  and  you'll 
both  be  stronger  for  it.  Pity  him,  and 
you'll  both  be  weaker.  Pity  exhausts  the 
giver  and  demoralizes  the  recipient.  Al- 
most invariaV)ly,  the  worst  enemies  our 
blinded  soldiers  have  are  their  own  loving 
wives  and  mothers." 

As  the  head  of  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for 
Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  Regent's 
Park,  London,  Sir  Arthur  speaks  from  a 
fund  of  information  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge; but  it  is  his  own  life-story,  remarks 
the  New  Y'ork  World,  that  gives  his  advice 
such  unusual  authority: 

Six  years  ago  Sir  Arthur  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  five  big  English  dailies  and  a 
whole  string  of  magazines  throughout 
Great  Britain.  In  the  prime  of  life  and 
with  almost  unlimited  energy,  he  was 
advancing  in  wealth  and  power  at  an  al- 
most meteoric  rate  when  he  mysteriously 
lost  his  sight.  T'he  greatest  specialists 
were  helpless.  They  could  do  nothing. 
Without  warning  and  wdth  no  preparation 
for  the  sentence,  this  man  of  myriad 
activities  was  condemned  by  fate  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  utter  darkness. 

There  was  nothing  that  could  be  done, 
he  was  told.  He  must  learn  resignation, 
that  was  all.  His  friends  gathered  about 
him  in  well-meant  commiseration — and 
the  strong  man  almost  broke  under  the 
strain. 

But  Sir  Arthur  didn't  break.  He  re- 
belled. He  rebelled  against  all  this  well- 
meant  pity.  He  said  he  was  not  through 
with  the  struggle  of  life,  and  he  would  not 
imfurl  the  white  flag  of  resignation.     He 


hadn't  lost  his  nerve,  he  said;  he  had 
simply  lost  his  optic  nerve — and  that  was 
an  altogether  different  thing. 

He  sold  his  papers — not  because  he 
thought  it  necessary,  but  because  it 
seemed  advisable.  Incidentally,  it  would 
give  him  tiijie  to  concentrate  on  a  great 
new  ambition.  He  would  bring  a  message 
to  blind  men  evei\vwhere.  He  could  not 
restore  their  sight,  but  he  might  give  them 
something  far  more  precious.  He  might 
restore  their  confidence.  He  might  bring 
l)ack  their  fighting  spirit. 

From  that  day  to  this  Sir  Arthur  liasn't 
known  unhappiness.  He  hasn't  had  time. 
He  retained  control  of  his  weekly  and 
monthly  magazines — just  to  show,  among 
other  reasons,  that  he  could  work  as  well  as 
ever.  Then  he  became  president  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Just  a 
few  months  later  the  war  broke  out,  and 
Sir  Arthur  launched  a  plan  for  the  restora- 
tion to  self-support  of  blinded  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

St.  Dunstan's,  next  to  the  largest  estate 
in  London,  was  loaned  for  the  purpose 
through  the  generosity  of  Otto  Kahn. 
It  provided  ample  room  for  school  and 
shop  acti\ities;  and  so  successful  was  its 
work  from  the  start  that  a  number  of 
lesser  movements  Avere  united  under  its 
control.  St.  Dunstan's  now  has  more 
than  four  hundred  students  and  has  trained 
and  equipped  more  than  six  hundred 
graduates  who  would  once  have  been 
considered  "hopelessly"  blind. 

"And  most  of  these  l)oys,"  Sir  Arthur 
told  me,  "are  doing  better  Avork,  living/ a 
fuller  life,  and  getting  l>igger  incomes  than 
they  received  before  they,  went  to  war. 
Most  of  them,  moreover,  have  returned 
to  their  old  trades  and  are  asking  no  odds 
from  their  competitors  with  normal  vision. 
Alany  have  discovered  new  talents  which, 
they  did  not  know  that  they  possest 
before,  and  some  have  ventured  out  on 
altogether  new  lines.  But  in  no  case  is 
the  suggestion  thrown  out  that  it  will  now 
be  necessary  to  'live  a  different  life.'  In 
all  cases  they  are  living  the  same  old  life 
— and  meeting  its  problems  with  the  same 
old  fighting  spirit." 

To  the  numerous  reporters  who  inter- 
viewed him  when  he  was  in  New  York, 
Sir  Arthur  seemed  "an  inspiring  exami^le 
of  normaJity."  His  interviewers  at  fu-st 
could  not  help  considering  him  "an  afflicted 
man,"  but  after  five  minutes  he  made  them 
change  their  minds: 

'"I  know,"  he  remarked  merrily,  "that 
the  average  conception  of  how  to  treat  a 
blind  man  is  to  read  the  BiV>le  to  him  and 
play  soft  music.  I  was  solemnly  informed 
when  I  first  undertook  this  work  that  the 
joys  of  the  blind  are  necessarily  limited  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  to  con- 
templation of  the  rewards  that  await 
them  in  the  great  hereafter. 

"We  haven't  any  such  blind  men  at  St. 
Dunstan's.  Not  one  of  our  boj's  is  blind 
enough  to  look  at  life  as  a  mere  matter  of 
gluttony  an,d  idleness.  In  fact,  we  make 
it  plain  to  them  when  they  first  come  in 
that  they  are  not  bhnd — that  they  are 
merely  normal  human  beings  who  have 
lost  one  faculty  of  perception,  and  will 
therefore  find  it  necessary  to  develop  some 
others. 


"No  normal  automobilist  breaks  down 
and  cries  when  he  finds  the  usual  highway- 
closed  to  him.  Eliminate  the  detours,  in 
fact,  and  you  would  eliminate  a  large 
part  of  the  joys  of  touring.  The  healthy 
tourist,  then,  is  not  afraid  of  the  new  road; 
and  with  just  a  little  cooperation  from  all 
concerned  he  may  get  as  nuich  fun  out 
of  the  trip  as  anybody  else.  But  suppose 
every  time  the  road  Avere  closed  we  thought 
it  necessary  to  dismantle  the  car  and  wait 
for  a  lingering  death  to  carry  us  to  the 
mansions  aboA'e!" 

Was  it  possible  that  Sir  Arthur  took  his 
affliction  so  hghtly?  Or  Avas  not  this  the 
pose  of  a  strong,  proud  spirit  in  order  to 
protect  himself  from  'pity?  Was  he  not 
concealing  a  tragedy  beneath  this  blithe 
exterior,  whistling,  as  it  were,  to  keep  up 
his  courage,  while,  despair  was  actually 
gnaAving  at  his  heart? 

I  for  one  am  sure  that  it  was 'hot  a  pose. 
Sir  Arthur  is  happy,  blithe,  merry,  in- 
terested in  every  minute  of  life  and  having 
all  sorts  of  a  good  time.  He  Avas  talking 
specifically  about  blindness,  but  he  Avas 
talking  about  it  in  terms  of  fundamental 
psychology. 

Every  concrete  obserA^ation  he  made 
squared  itself  Avith  princii^les  Avhich  are 
capable  of  general  application.  They 
,  are  .  the.  principles  .upon  Avhich  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled 
Men  is  founded;  and  cAery  word  of  Sir 
Arthur's  was  seconded  by  Director  Douglas 
C.  jSIcMurtrie.  Going  further  afield,  the 
principles  which  these  tAVo  men  are  apply- 
ing are  identicallj'  the  same  principles 
Avhich  constitute  the  new  note  in  educa- 
tional discussions  everywhere. 

The  central  idea  of  this  ncAv  philosophy 
is  that  happiness  does  not  come  from  ac- 
cumiilating  and  acquiring  nor  from  having 
an  easy  and  comfortable  existence.  Neith- 
er does  it  come  from  resignation  nor  from 
.  any  self -given  order  to  be  "glad."  Happi- 
ness comes  from  doing,  from  exercising  one's 
creative  faculties,  whatever  they  may  be; 
and  he  who  finds  ample  opportunity  for 
this  fundamental  self-expression  needs  no 
one's  pity.  The  only  real  tragedy  of 
life,  say  these  philosophers,  is  inhibition; 
the  denial,  from  \\hatever  source  it  may 
come,  of  the  opportunity-  to  go  on  trying. 
This  inhibition  may  come  from  a  bad 
economic  derangement,  fi'om  our  failure  to 
cooperate  decentlj'  with  our  fellow  men, 
or  from  the  discouragement  which  is  apt  to 
follow  when  the  victims  of  any  particular 
misfortune  are  generally  assumed  to  be 
"down  and  out."  Ihe  man  who  has  lost 
his  sight  is  not  essentially  difi'erent  in  this 
respect  from  tho  king  w  ho  has  lost  his 
crown,  the  child  Avho  has  lost  his' parents 
in  a  crowded  street,  or  the  woman  \\"ho  has 
lost  the  love  upon  which  she  has  staked 
everything  in  life.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances all  will  be  heart-broken  and 
full  of  panic.  Only  with  this  new  revela- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  life  can  normality 
and  happiness  be  regained. 

Putting  the  matter  into  one  pregnant 
phrase,  Sir  Ai-thur  said  that  the  most  im- 
portant phase  of  the  Avork  was  "defeating 
the  spirit  of  defeat."  Almost  every  boy  Avho 
came  for  help  was  afflicted  Avith  a  malady 
more  serious  than  physical  blindness,  he 
said — the  malady  of  discouragement.     And 
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Heating!  S^jmiiMmWonsthat  assure 
warmthxoTnfort  and  small  coal  bills 

Whether  you're  building,  buying  or  renting — heating  comfort  and 
fuel  economy  are  vitally  important  considerations. 

Engineers  agree  that  steam  is  an  ideal  heating  agent.  But  the  best 
steam  heating  service  in  the  world  will  not  perform  properly  if  its 
radiators  w^ilfully  waste  fuel;  refuse  to  give  heat  from  end  to  end; 
hiss,  leak  and  hammer — because  their  air-venting  valves  do  not 
function  as  they  should. 

Radiators    Equipped   With    Hoffman   Valves 

Give   Super-Service 

— make  steam  heating  radiators  1 00%  efficient.  A  Hoffman-equipped 
radiator  doesn't  hiss,  hammer  and  gurgle.  It  doesn't  drip  water 
—  over  your  floors  and  rugs,  and  perhaps  ruin  the  ceilings  below. 

Hoffman  Equipped  Radiators  Save  Coal 

— they  do  not  refuse  to  warm  up,  though  the  fire  in  the  cellar  is  roaring, 
with  the  pressure  gauge  hitting  the  "high  spots." 

Hoffman  Valves  permit  every  radiator  in  the  house  to  get  hot  all  over  and 
stay  so  on  low   steam  pressure.     Therefore,  they  make  coal  bills  smaller. 

A  Five  Years'  Guarantee 

Hoffman  Valves  are  sold  with  an  unqualified  five  years'  guar- 
antee. If  for  any  reason  you  are  not  completely  satisfied  with 
them,  they  may  be  returned  to  us  through  the  dealer,  for  full 
purchase  price. 

Ask  your  architect  or  heating  contractor  for  his  expert  opinion 

— he  knows. 

Write  for  Booklet,  "  More  Heat  from  Less  Coal."  In 
simple,  non-technical  language  it  describes  what  air- 
venting  valves  should   do — and  hov^r  Hoffmans  do  it. 

Hoffman  Specialty  Company,  Inc. ,  51 2  Fifth  Ave. ,  New  York  City 


Hoffman  \^lves 


more  heat  from  less  coal 
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the  power  of  evil  suggestion  was    largely 
responsible : 

"Those  who  take  sight  for  granted  do 
not  know  how  small  a  factor  in  life  it 
reaUy  is."  he  said,  "and  their  utter  de- 
spondency over  their  loved  one's  mis- 
fortune contributes  fearfully  to  his  own 
hopelessness.  The  mother  and  the  sister 
and  the  vnie  have  cried  their  eyes  out 
over  him,  and  it  is  abnost  unthinkable 
that  he  shall  not  be  overconie  by  utter 
despair. 

"At  St.  Dunstan's,  however,  he  is 
shocked  to  find  us  generally  happy.  None 
of  us  pity  him;  we  tell  him,  instead,  of  the 
fun  he  is  going  to  have.  We  tell  hiui  Ms 
world  may  be  dark  to-da3\  but  it  will  be 
illumined  soon.  We've  all  been  through 
this  process  of  illumination,  and  he  knows 
that  we've  been  through  it.  If  people 
with  ordinary  \dsion  talked  to  him  the  way 
we  do  it  might  not  make  much  of  an  iin- 
pression,  but  it  means  something  coming 
from  us. 

'"Your  eyes  are  of  no  more  use  to  you,' 
we  say.  'Well,  then,  we'll  show  you  the 
way  to  get  along  without  them.  What 
are  your  eyes  for?  Simply  to  help  you 
to  see  things,  are  they  not?  Look  at  this 
chicken,  now.  You  can't  see  it  now,  but 
you  will  pretty  soon.  Han-y  here  can  see 
that  it  is  a  white  Leghorn  pullet,  and  he 
hasn't  any  eyes,  either.  Harry  has  been 
reading  a  lot  about  poultry,  and  he  is 
going  to  run  a  chicken  farm.  He  knows  it 
will  be  a  success,  beaause  he  is  already  able 
to  see  so  many  things  that  people  mth 
eyes  usually  miss.' 

"When  he  learns  that  Jim  is  going  to  be 
a  florist,  and  Bill  a  barber,  and  Tom  is 
going  to  have  a  shop  of  his  own  in  which 
he  ^vill  make  a  specially  high-grade  line  of 
tables  and  chairs,  he  begins  to  look  at  his 
own  bUndness  with  a  different  perspective. 
What  can  he  do?  The  answer  generally 
depends  on  what  he  is  most  interested  in. 
We  ask  him  what  he  would  like  to  do,  and 
at  St.  Dunstan's  we  don't  know  of  any- 
thing he  may  not  hope  to  do  if  he  is  in- 
terested sufficiently." 

In  the  first  place,  he  wants  to  get  aroiind. 
That  is  a  difficult  procedure  at  first,  but 
every  one  soon  achieves  it.  Then  he  may 
want  to  read  the  papers  or  "see  some  show." 
Very  well,  he  is  told.  Everybody  at  St. 
Dunstan's  learns  BraiUe;  and  there  is 
hardly  anything  worth  knowing  that  isn't 
printed  in  that.  It  will  take  some  time, 
but  it  is  fun  learning;  it  is  always  fun  to 
learn  anything  one  is  interested  in .  As  for 
"seeing  shows,"  St.  Dunstan's  simply 
couldn't  get  along  without  its  theater. 
Very  good  acting,  too,  according  to  Sir 
Arthur;  for  very  many  blind  men  learn 
niceties  of  expression  which  are  completely 
beyond  actors,  who  depend  too  much  upon 
the  optic  nerve. 

And  almost  all  the  students,  whether 
they  wish  to  follow  it  as  a  profession  or 
not,  learn  typewriting  and  shorthand. 
The  shorthand  is  done  by  machine,  120 
words  a  minute  guaranteed. 

Netting  is  generally  learned,  not  as  a 
job  but  as  preparatory  manual  training. 
If  one  wants  to  go  on  to  basket-  and  mat- 
making,  he  may.  Cobbhng  is  a  favorite 
occupation:  but  it  is  made  clear  every 
tjme  that  one  must  not  expect  any  special 
consideration.  If  he  wants  to  make  a 
success  of  his  repair  shop,  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  learn  to  be  a  better  cobbler  than  the 
other  man  who  happens  not  to  have  lost 
his  eyes. 

Sir  Arthur  told  of  many  specific  cases  in 
which  the  blinded  heroes  had  made  them- 
selves inestimably   more  useful    to    their 


employers  than  they  had  been  before  they 
went  to  war. '  .(Ji>e  captain  had  .  been 
colonial  director  of  a  certain  business  house, 
and  it  was  almost  taken  .  for  granted  that 
he  could  not  return"  /But  Sir  Arthur 
would  not  take  it  for  granted ;  and  the 
captain  to-day  not  .only  retains  his  old 
position,  but  is  visiting  the  'colonies  to  re- 
estabUsh  the  firm's  trade,  which  was  dis- 
organized by  the  war. 

One  former  steamfitter,  a  private,  made 
such  headway  at  St.  Dunstan's  that  he 
now'holds  an  important  executive  position 
with  his  old  employers,  doing  highly 
technical  work.  One  barber  wanted  to 
"stick  to  his  shaving,"  and  Sir  Arthur  saw 
no  reason  why  he  shouldn't.  He  runs  a 
most  successful  'shop  in  Loudon  to-day, 
delegating  the  hair-cutting  to  an  assistant. 
A  former  butcher  only  had  to  learn  a  little 
more  about  the  knife  and  saw  to  l^ecome  an 
expert  carpenter  and  joiner.  In  every 
case  possible  thjp  men  are  eiieouraged  to 
take  up  their  forfti^  occupations,  not  only 
that  they  may  take  advantage  of  the  skill 
they  already  possess,  but  that  they  may 
not  come  to  Took  at  then*  blindness  as  a 
central  crisis  which  necessarily  upset 
their  whole  etnirse  In  life.    *  •' ;       ^|-  ■ 

:."And  throughout  it  all,"  said  Sir  Arthur, 
"the  bhnd  do  literally  lead  the  blind — not, 
liowever,  in  the  sense  that  the  expression 
was  first  used,  for  neither  of  them  falls  in 
the  ditch.  The  bhnd  at  St.  Dunstan's 
lead  the  blind  into  the  great  new  hfe, 
because  they  know  the  road  and  can  see  so 
much  better  than  others  can.  Our  teach- 
ers are  blind.  And  when  a  blind  boy  is 
told  what  he  can  do  by  some  other  boy 
who  has  gone  through  the  experience,  his 
faith  is  strengthened.  And,  after  all,  it  is 
his  resumption  of  faitli  in  life  that  counts." 


WAR -TRIALS  AND  PERILS  IN 
TRAINING-CAMPS 


JUDGING  from  the  report  of  "A  Battle- 
Scarred  Veteran"  in  the  Little  Rock 
Gazette,  it  required  immense  courage  and 
power  of  endurance  to  face  the  perils  and 
hardships  of  war  as  attached  to  some  of  our 
training-camps.  There  was  the  absorbing 
trial  of  fare,  for  instance.  When  the  men 
at  Camp  Pike,  where  this  hero  was  being 
initiated  into  the  blood-curdling  mysteries 
of  militarism,  went  "gaily  forfh  to  tame 
the  Kaiser,  the  first  repulse  was  when  we 
marched  for  the  first  time  into  the  mess- 
hall."  The  fare  would  have  been  all 
right,  however,  "if  they  could  occasionally 
suppress  the  liver  and  onions  and  K.  C. 
sausages,  but  these  unwelcome  visitors, 
like  Banquo's  ghost,  popped  up  at  every 
stage  of  the  game."  The  conclusion  drawn, 
after  months  of  brave  encounters  at  the 
mess-table,  is  that  "army  fare  is  all  right 
in  its  place,  which  is  in  the  Army."  The 
account  of  an  early  skirmish  in  the  field 
follows  some  han-owing  remarks  about  the 
prior  physical  examination: 

One  of  the  first  orders  issued  by  the 
major  was  for  us  to  wear  our  head-gear 
parallel  with  the  terrane  at  all  times — in 
other  words,  to  wear  our  hats  straight. 
The  major  himself  invariably  wore  his  hat 
cocked  to  one  side.  He  explained  that  he 
was  required  to  do  this  because  of  a  certain 
abnormal  condition  of  his  head. 

No  mystery  ever  puzzled  us  more  than 
that.      The    major    ahvajs    wore   his   hat 


while  outdpors  and  the  only  time  I  found 
occasion,  to  look  his  head  over  was  in  the 
orderly  room,  whenever  I  went  there  on 
business.  On  two  occasions  I  stared  so 
hard  at  the  commanding  officer's  head  that 
I  forgot  to  salute  and  'bout  face,  the 
penaltJ^fpr  which  in  the  Army,  if  the  in- 
discretion is  observed,  is  to  be  shot  at 
sunrise,  or  "such  other  punishment  as  the 
court  martial  might  direct." 

The  mystery  remains  unsolved.  The 
major  never  confest  what  the  abnormality 
was.  The  general  conclusion  reached  was 
that  his  brains  had  shifted  to  one  side  and 
he  was  accordingly  oljliged  to  wear  his 
hat  on  that  ^ide. 

One  day  as  I  sat  meditating  over  the 
horrors  of  war  in  the  trenches  on  a  quiet 
sector  I  was  surprized  })y  an  armed  party. 
The  trench  system,  a  complete  set  of 
earthworks,  barbican,  laterals,  P.  C,  dug- 
outs, breastworks  and  all,  was  e\'idently 
conpeivipd  by;3,  master  engineer  in  modern 
defensi^-e  works.  The  walls  Avere  held 
firndy  iii  place  by  latticed  poles,  the 
laterals  and  communicating-trenches  made 
a  perfect  labyrinth  of  underground  passage- 
ways; and  here  and  there  a  door  gave 
ingress  to  some  isubterranean  cellar,  dry 
and  coiiifortaijle!  Ir 

Far  oft"  to  the  southeast  could  be  heard 
intermittent  rifle-fire  and  the  angry  rattle 
of  machine  guns.  From  a  cleverly  con- 
cealed observation-post  one  obtained  a 
good  \-iew  of  the  shell-devastated  area  in 
No  ISIan's  Land.  From  the  rear  came  the 
faint  echo  of  marching  feet — a  tired  and 
dusty  battaUon  marching  along  an  obscure 
road  on  its  way  to  rest-billets.  No  battle- 
planes buzzed  overhead  and  the  world 
seemed  at  peace. 

Suddenly  the  ground  seemed  to  tremble 
beneath  the  Aveight  of  heavj'  feet  in  No 
Man's  Land.  I  ran  to  an  observation- 
post  and  peered  out.  The  sun  glinted  on 
hundreds  of  rifle-barrels,  and  the  strip  of 
territory'  before  me  was  alive  with  armed 
men  who  were  marching  directly  upon  the 
trenches  where  I  stood. 

I  consider  it  no  disparagement  to  the 
uniform  I  wore  when  I  admit  that  I 
jumped  down  from  the  fire-step  and  re- 
treated to  the  innermost  cavern  in  the 
subterranean  works,  1)ecause  the  trenches 
I  have  described  are  on  a  hill  northeast  of 
the  grenade  field  at  Camp  Pike  and  the 
company  marching  toA\'ard  me  was  my  own 
company.  The  major  was  in  the  lead,  and 
as  I  had  been  assigned  to  quarters,  and 
had  no  business  to  be  away  from  barracks, 
it  would  not  have  been  good  military 
strategy  on  my  part  to  he  caught  by  the 
major  inspecting  a  trench  system  more 
than  a  mile  from  camp.  I  remained  in 
hiding  until  the  company  passed  by. 

When  there  is  talk  of  the  horrors  of  war, 
this  intrepid  warrior  is  inclined  to  be 
desperately  eloquent.  He  tells  of  a  fierce 
engagement  on  the  Cato  road,  where 
hundreds  of  men  of  his  battalion  fell  out 
exhausted: 

I  was  sent  as  a  courier  from  our  ad- 
ministrative officer  to  the  major  in  com- 
mand of  our  company,  and  altho  our  com- 
pany was  composed  of  250  men,  not 
counting  those  who,  like  myself,  had  man- 
aged to  get  themselves  on  the  sick  report, 
I  spent  the  better  part  of  an  autumn 
afternoon  trying  to  find  it.  When  I  did 
find  it  at  rest  by  the  •roadside  I  was  so  = 
tired  and  disgusted  that  1  walked  on  ])y 
without  even  so  much  as  "How  do  ye  do? "'  ' 
In  fact,  I  was  so  confused  that  1  didn't 
recognize  my  own  officers  and  men. 

1  had  passed  company  after  company 
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What  the  Plasterer  Knows  About  Metal  Lath 

He  knows  that  he  can  not  be  sure  of  the  permanence 
of  his  work  if  it  must  be  done  over  faulty  lath  con- 
struction which  may  swell,  contract,  sag  and  stain, 
undoing  his  best  effort,  with  an  attendant  loss  to  the 
owner.      For  thirty  years  his  preference  has  been  for 

M  ETAL  LATH 

Because  ZMetal  Lasts 


Metal  Lath  insures  a  smooth  surface 
that  makes  for  eas\%  rapid,  faultless 
plastering,  besides  affording  a  perfect 
key  which  prevents  plaster  or  stucco 
from  cracking,  loosening,  or  falling  off. 

Walls  and  ceilings  are  ready  for  deco- 
rating the  moment  the  plaster  is  dry.  No 
need  of  keeping  walls  bare  for  a  year 
or  more,  for  Metal  Lath  prevents 
cracks  and  holds  the  plaster  as  one 
solid,  rigid  unit,  wonderfully  fire-re- 
sistive  and  proof  against  costly  upkeep. 


The  plastering  is  done  once  and  for 
all  on  Metal  Lath,  because  metal  lasts. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

Write  today  for  free  book,  *'Home 
Building  for  Permanence  and  Safety," 
whether  youy  intend  building  aneu ,  or 
wish  to  add  to  the  value  of  your  present 
home.  This  book  pictures  many 
famous  homes  and  buildings  fortified 
with  Metal  Lath  and  shows  the  vast 
superiority  of  Metal  Lath  both  for  ex- 
terior and  interior  construction. 


ASSOCIATED     METAL      LATH     MANUFACTURERS 


THE  BERGER  MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY,  Canton.  Ohio 

THE  BOSTWICK  STEEI,  LATH 
COMPANY.   Niles.  Ohio 

THE  CONSOLIDATEO  EX- 
PANDED METAL  COMP.\NIES, 
Braddock.  Pa. 

THE  GENERAL  FIREPROOFING 
COMPANY.  YoiinRsiown.  Ohio 

MILWAUKEE  CORRUGATING 
COMPANY.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


813-15  Woodward  Building 
Washingtatt,  D.  C. 


E  H 

_T 


NORTH  WESTERN  EXPANDED 
METAL  (  OMPANY,  Old  Colony 
Bide.,   Chicago 

PENN  METAL  COMPANY.  6s 
Kranklin  Si.,  Boston,  Mass. 

.SYKES  METAL  LATH  &  ROOF- 
ING COMPANY,  Nilcs,  Ohio 

TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY. 
\oiinRsto\vn.  Ohio 

YOINGSTOWN  PRESSED  STEEL 
COMPANY.  Youngsiown.  Ohio 
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resting  hy  the  roadside.  Resting  seemed  to 
be  a  valuable  part  of  the  militarj-  strategy. 
The  officers  I  talked  to  all  had  varying 
opinions  as  to;  where  the  Third  Company 
might  be  located.  I  got  two  of  them  to 
agree  that  the  company  was  on  ahead  with 
the  advance  guard,  but  when  I  caught 
up  with  the  advance  guard  i  was  told  that 
the  company  was  back  \\-ith  the  main 
body.  Later  on  I  received  information 
that  it  was  with  the  reserves,  and  still 
later  learned  that  it  v.asn't  engaged  in  the 
defense  of  the  Cato  road  at  all. 

The  report  that  the  enem>'  A\as  ad- 
^  ancing  in  force  along  the  Cato  road 
proved  to  be  erroneous  after  all,  other- 
Arise  it  seems  likel\"  that  Camp  Pike  with 
all  its  military  stores,  would  now  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  invaders.  None  of  the 
commanders  seemed  to  know  what  he  was 
doing  or  what  the  others  were  doing,  what 
detachments  were  in  action  or  where  such 
detachments  might  be  found. 

It  might  be.  possible  that  they  knew  all 
these  things  and  did  not  care  to  take  me 
into  their  confidence. 

In  due  course  om-  hero  gets  into  the 
hospital,  and  he  proudly  declares  that 
niu-ses  and  ward-masters  "will  testify 
willingly  that  I  was  one  of  the  l)est  sol- 
diery who  ever  saw  ser^'ice  in  the  base 
hospital,  whei-e  I  did  most  of  my  .soldier- 
ing."""- -^.^^fter  -he  '  was.^  iSischarged  in  fit 
condition,  the  old  "quarters"  grew  irk- 
some to  him,  and  he  w^s-onee  more  eager 

■  '  .  •-  .■■a.i-v  .. 

for  the  fray.     Therefore: 

I  went  to  the  infirmary  one  morning 
fully  determined  to  have  the  doctors  mark 
me  "duty."  Before  I  could  get  an  inter- 
view with  the  doctor  I  met  a  comrade  who 
spilled  the  information  that  our  company 
would  march  to  the  rifle-range  the  next 
day,  a  matter  of  some  five  or  six  miles, 
with  full  packs  and  equipment,  shoot  all 
day,  and  then  march  back  again. 

So  when  the  doctor  gave  me  the  "once 
over"  and  asked  me  how  I  felt  I  began  to 
describe  in  minute  detail  all  the  aches 
and  pains  I  had  been  subject  to  the  past 
two  days,  and  only  applied  the  brakes  on 
this  story  of  ]>h3'sical  suffering  when  the 
doctor  intimated  that  he  was  of  a  mind 
to  send  me  back  to  the  hospital. 

Before  da-y  the  next  morning  I  watched 
my  comrades  march  away  in  the  gloom 
with  their  full  packs  and  equipment,  and 
I  wept  copious  tears  because  I  could  not 
strap  on  my  pack  full  of  kitchen-utensils 
and  household  furniture  and  take  the 
trail  with  them.  It  was  just  as  well  that 
I  didn't,  for  the  bore  of  my  rifle  was  so 
dirty  at  that  time  that  if  I  had  fired  it 
on  the  range  it  might  have  exploded  and 
kiUed  some  good  Americans — in  particular 
myself. 

It  is  a  matter  of  historical  record  that 
the  Third  Company,  Third  Battalion, 
1.  C.  O.  T.  S.,  never  got  within  jiarlez- 
vous  distance  of  the  sunny  land  of  France, 
that  no  member  of  our  company  was  ever 
kissed  on  both  cheeks  by  a  bearded 
Frenchman  (or  by  a  petite  demoiselle,  for 
that  matter,  altho  that  would  be  different), 
that  none  of  us  tasted  either  vin  ordinaire 
or  Flanders  mud.  We  admit  that  we  had 
no  opportunity  to  cross  bayonets  with  tbe 
l)arbarians  on  the  field  of  honor. 

And  yet  perpend  my  words — as  our 
old  friend  Pistol  saj's  in  "Henry  IV.,"  the 
moment  William  Hohenzollern  was  in- 
formed that  the  Third  Company  was  in 
training  at  Camp  Pike  for  service  over- 
seas he  immediately   gave  up   the  ghost 


and  wished  himself  off  on  his  Dutch  cousins. 
That's  an  item  of  history  you  can't 
escape  from.  We  ought  to  have  the  Croix 
de  Paix  because  it  must  be  admitted  that 
we  won  a  glorious  moral  victory. 
I  say  we  did! 


AMERICAN  INDIANS  TRUE  TO  TRADI- 
TION IN  THE  WAR 


'"T^HE  North  -  American  Indian  has 
-'-  distinctly  made  good  in  the  great 
national  crisis,"  asserts  the  Washington 
Star,  in  a  typically  complimentary  edi- 
torial on  Indian  Commissioner  Sells's 
annual  report,  and  the  New  York  Eiening 
Sun  follows  with  some  interviews  ob- 
tained from  wounded  Indians,  showing 
how  they  did  it.  Out  of  3.3,000  eligibles, 
nearly  9,000  entered  the  service,  and  500 
more  performed  other  war  -  work.  As 
scouts  and  small-gi'oup  fighters  they  won 
gi-eatest  fame.  "From  the  standpoint 
of  discipline,"  admits  The  Sun,  "the  In- 
dians were  not  the  l)est  soldiei's."  They 
would  not  salute  except  when  compelled 
to  do  so,  and,  instead  of  a  snappy  "Sir" 
to  an  officer,  which  military  regulations 
demand,  they  "grunted."  But  when  it 
came  to  fighting,  and  scouting,  and  snip- 
ing, "woodcraft  was  bred  in  their  bones," 
and  tlieir  tactics  helped  to  keep  down 
the  casualty-lists.  Silas  Samuels,  a  full- 
blooded  Choctaw  from  Oklahoma,  arrived 
in  New  York  not  long  since,  with  a  wound 
and  a  story  of  how  they  carried  on: 

Samuels  was  with  the  312th  Infantry, 
which  "walked  all  over  France,  fight  a 
lot,  but  plenty  food  most  of  time."  He  was 
over  the  top  four  times,  and  knows  posi- 
tively that  he  killed  at  least  one  German, 
who  opposed  him  during  a  trench  raid. 
He  led  a  party  over  the  top  in  a  raid  one 
night  at  midnight,  and,  guiding  them 
along  over  the  shell-torn  terrane,  was 
among  the  Germans  before  the  latter 
knew  of  the  foe's  presence. 

The  Huns  fought  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  their  artillery  lay  down  a  box 
barrage  of  shrapnel  and  gas.  The  gas 
got  fourteen  of  the  Indian's  party  and 
shrapnel  accounted  for  three  more.  How- 
ever, he  assisted  in  bringing  back  fifteen 
prisoners,  and  saw  one  other  Hun  fall 
before  his  rifle.  His  dark  eyes  fairly 
glistened  as  he  told  of  the  death  of  the 
enemy.  He  made  a  quick,  instinctive 
njove  of  the  hand,  and  one  could  almost 
see  the  knife  flash. 

"You  know  the  cannon?"  he  asked 
in  his  rich,  guttural  tones.  "Guns  never 
still  on  our  front.  They  roar  all  time  Uke 
Thunder  God  in  the  mountains.  Noth- 
ing so  much  like  it  except  the  Thunder 
God  in  the  mountains.  When  German 
guns  talk  it  is  just  like  battle  of  good  and 
bad  gods."  His  eyes  glistened  as  he 
resorted  to  a  native  figure  of  speech  to 
convey  his  impression  of  the  artillery. 

Twice  the  young  Choctaw  and  his 
band  attacked  the  German  trenches 
after  violent  artillery  preparation.  "By 
damn,  Germans  run  away  and  hide. 
Not  stand  and  fight  like  us  troops.  We 
catch  some  in  dugout.  They  come  up, 
they  yell  something  and  feel  silly.  No 
fight  till  die  like  Indians,  quick  give  up," 
he  said. 

The  fourth  time  Samuels  charged  over 


the  top  he  was  struck  by  shrapnel  fire. 
With  typical  Indian  stoicism,  he  walked 
back  to  the  dressing-station  arid  asked  for 
first  aid  so  that  he  might  rejoin  his  troops. 
The  surgeons  examined  his  wound,  and  he 
has  been  in  a  hospital  ever  since.  "Leg 
sore,  but  I  can  fight  Avhen  they  don't 
let  me.  Old  time  Indians  hurt  worse 
still  fight,"  he  said,  reverting  to  his  own 
race  for  comparisons. 

Samuels  did  duty  as  a  sniper  at  odd 
times.  He  says  he  accounted  for  a  few 
of  the  Boche,  and  his  eyes  danced  as  he 
described  the  death  of  one  of  them.  This 
Jen-y  was  peeping  over  a  trench  one  night 
when  Samuels  was  exploring  around  in  a 
shell-hole.  Years  of  hunting  deer  at  night 
gave  the  Indian  a  skill  with  the  rifle  that 
can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way,  and  the 
German  "went  West"  on  one  bullet. 

Samuels  said  that  the  Avhole  Choctaw 
nation  was  glad  of  the  chance  to  fight. 
They  answered  the  call,  but  now  that  it 
is  all  over,  he  said,  he  A\'as  glad  to  get 
back  to  America,  and  he  hoped  to  go  home 
to  Oklahoma  and  stay  there.  Having 
exprest  his  opinions  on  the  Avar  and  told 
his  experiences,  the  Indian  stood  up  and 
said,  "That's  all."  He  shook  hands 
gravely  and  returned  to  some  of  the 
other  boj'S  in  the  war. 

Louis  Atkins,  a  Pottawatomie  Indian, 
is  another  brave  Avho  ansAvered  the  call 
to  service.  Atkins  Avas  educated  at  the 
Shawnee  Mission  School,  and  is  "a  modern 
Indian  of  the  finest  type."  He  Avas  Avith 
the  103rd  Field  Artillery,  attached  to  the 
2Gth  Division,  and  is  still  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  a  "gassing"  received  near 
Verdun.  Tho  reticent  at  first,  he  later, 
says  the  reporter,  "Avarmed  to  the  con- 
versation": 

"We  Avere  in  a  heavy  artillery  regi- 
ment," said  Atkins.  "We  devoted  most 
of  our  attention  to  shelling  a  certain  cross- 
road over  Avhich  the  Germans  were  bring- 
ing up  detachments  of  troops  and  issues 
of  supplies  and  ammunition.  We  hurled 
six-inch  shells  on  this  road  CA'ery  night  at 
two-minute  intervals.  Of  course  Ave  never 
saw  our  target,  so  I  can  not  tell  you  just 
Avhat  we  accomplished,  but  if  Jerry  was 
around  when  we  were  shelling  he  certainly 
got  his. 

"Occasionally  we  were  called  in  to 
participate  in  artillery  -  duels  Avith  the 
German  batteries.  On  such  occasions 
we  caught  glimpses  of  the  enemy  posi- 
tions. We  managed  to  account  for  some 
of  his  guns,  too.  For  .several  months, 
and  every  month  seemed  like  a  year,  aac 
were  in  constant  action.  Night  after 
night  Ave  fired,  sleeping  in  the  daytime 
Avhen  we  could.  War  is  a  terrible  thing, 
but  I'm  glad  I  was  in  it.  I  feel  that  I 
can  look  the  whole  world  in  the  face  noAV 
that  I  Avent  and  have  come  back.  The 
realization  of  duty  well  done  is  satisfying. 

"I  was  gassed  badly,  and  the  doctors 
say  that  I  will  be  a  long  time  recoAer- 
ing,  but  even  so  I  Avould  not  haAC  stayed 
at  home.  I  don't  live  on  a  reservation. 
We  are  full  citizens,  you  knoAv.  I  live 
with  my  mother.  She  wept  when  I  left 
home,  but  she  said  to  me,  'Go  OA-er  and 
help  to  end  it  all  quickl3^  Remember 
the  traditions  of  your  forefathers,  and  be 
brave  in  action.'  I  tried  my  best  to  follow 
her  instructions. 

"Our  guns  were  all  brought  up  at  night 
into  prepared  positions.  Occasionally  we 
had  to  dig  our  OAvn  pits  and  dugouts 
in  which  to  take  shelter.     We  had  a  lot 
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Parched,  Dry,  Inactive  Air  Endangers 
Your  Health  and  Vitality 

IT  is  certain  that  the  greater  percentage  of  coughs,  colds,  pneumonia  ana  lack  or 
vitality  may  be  traced  directly  to  unscientific  heating  systems.  More  than  one 
third  of  every  year  is  spent  indoors  with  the  wndows  tightly  closed.  The  air  is 
heated  and  re-heated  w^ithout  change.  Unless  the  heating  system  in  your  home 
AUTOMATICALLY  circulates,  re-freshens  and  scientifically  moistens  the  air,  you 
compromise  your  most  valued  assets — Health,  Comfort  and  Vitality. 

The  percentage  ofrnoisture  in  the  air,  anywhere  and  everywhere,  is  measured 
scientifically  by  the  Hygrometer.  Such  tests  in  Moistair  heated  homes  show  that  the 
proper  percentage  of  moisture  is  constantly  maintained  by  the  ROUND  OAK 
Moistair  Heating  System,  equipped  with  the  patented  Automatic  Humidifier. 

Jlouitd  CXak 


''l^jv  -ujeitn!*'^ 


H  £  AkTi  M  a       SYSTEM 

The  Heating  System  that  Automatically  Humidifies  and  Ventilates 


Heavy  seamless  one-piece  castings,  double-thick, 
copper-fused,  cold-rolled,  refined  boiler  iron,  deep- 
jointed  and  riveted  construction  —  gas  and  dust 
tight  for  life,  guarantees  clean,  circulating  air — 
(read  the  five  star  points  and  examine  illustration.) 

Every  hour,  in  cold  weather,  the  air  in  the  home 
is  circulated,  moistened  and  re-vitalized. 

There  are  more  than  70,000  Moistair  Heating 
Systems  in  use. 

Positive  Fuel  Saving— With  All  Fuels 

Not  only  does  this  system  safeguard  health  and 


vitality  but  saves  fuel  in  these  four  ways:  First, 
absolute  in  control — no  leakage  of  air  below  the 
fire.  Second,  fire  travel  is  longer  inside  the  casing 
■ — it  robs  the  heat  from  the  chimney.  Third, 
completeness  of  combustion — it  cokes  the  coal 
and  burns  the  gases.  Fourth,  it  scientifically 
humidifies  the  air.  You  will  be  more  comfort- 
able and  healthy  at  a  temperature  of  68"  w^ith 
this  system  than  at  75°  with  usual  forms  of 
heating. 

All  this  means  a   definite   saving   of  at  least  one 
ton  or  more  in  every  nine. 


Five  Star  Points  of 
Round  Oak  Supremacy 


Comfort 


J-torilth  Patented,  automatic  humid- 
ifier,  keeps  the  family  more 
healthy,  prevents  furniture  from  drying 
out. 

Circulates   balmy,  warm, 
Moistair,    permanently 
free  from  dust,  gas  and  smoke. 

Frnnnm-V  Long,  indirect,  firetravel 
economy  f^^^^^     ^^^^     powerful 

radiation  of  heat;  deeper  fire  pot,  im- 
proved efficient  hot  blast,  and  oversize 
combustion  chamber  combined;  guaran- 
tee most  perfect  combustion  with  max- 
imum heat  from  minimum  fuel. 

Single  regulator 
conveniently  lo- 
cated, controls  entire  system.  Large 
seamless  ash  pit  fitted  with  sprinkler, 
prevents  dust.  Easy  to  operate.  Burns 
all  fuels. 

Dtf^j^l%i1il-\>  All  iron  is  dailylested 
UraOlllty  chemically  and  physi- 
cally.  The  tens  of  thousands  in  use, 
many  for  more  than  thiity  years,  proves 
conclusively  Round  Oak  Super-Service. 


Convenience 


Instructive  Heating  Book  and  Installation  Plan — Free  to  You 

Send  the  coupon  and  by  return  mail  you  will  receive  the  large  illustrated,  descriptive 
Moistair  Book  which  answers  your  mental  questions.  Describes  fully  the  improvements 
and  advantages  to  you,  of  the  Round  Oak  Moistair  Heating  System.  Contains  space  for 
simple  sketch  of  the  floor  plan  of  your  home  v\^hich  will  enable  our  engineers  to  prepare 
for  you    Free,  a    scientific    heating    plan,  and  quote    cost  estimate.       You  wrill    also    be 

advised   the   name   of  the  nearest  authorized   dealer, 
w^ho  will  gladly  demonstrate  this  system. 

Fill  Out — Sign  and  Mail  the 


THE 


=!l^^:tIC®: 
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This  name  on  a  tuoe  of  Tooth  Paste  means  that  you  are  getting 


The  Dentifrice  that  was 
made  for  Dentists 


THE  clioice  of  your  dentifrice  is  one  of  the  most  important 
tilings  you  have  to  decide.  It  must  be  free  from  dangerous 
drugs  which  may  injure  the  delicate  tissues  of  your  mouth. 
It  must  be  so  safe,  so  pure,  so  free  from  grit  and  all  harsh 
substances  that  it  cannot  scratch  the  enamel.  It  must  do  the 
only  thing  a  dentifrice  can  do  or  can  honestly  claim  to  do — 
keep  your  teeth  so  thoroughly  clean  that  decay  has  little  chance 
to  attack  them. 


A  noted  scientist  and  lecturer  of  New  York,  Meyer  L.  Rhein, 
M.D.,  D.D.S.,  recently  said,  "I  cannot  refrain  from  advising 
you  against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  dentifrices.  It  is  useless 
to  expect  any  curative  value  from  the  ingredients  of  any  denti- 
frice and  all  those  which  advertise  powerful  antiseptics  or  drugs 
.should  be  carefully  avoided." 

.WHITE 

TOOTH  PASTE 


is  the  choice  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  realize  the 
importance  of  strict  watchfulness  over  their  teeth  and  the  neces- 
sity of  selecting  the  right  dentifrice. 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  dentistry  and  until  today  when 
dentistry  is  a  highly  specialized  profession — The  S.  S.  White 
Dental  Manufacturing  Company  has  led  the  world  in  making  the 
appliances  that  dentists  use. 

5'.  S.  White's  was  originally  made  in  1862  at  the 
request  of  members  of  the  dental  profession  zvho 
asked  The  House  of  White  to  prepare  a  dentifrice 
that  they  could  safely  recommend  to  their  patients. 

It  has  always  been  our  purpose  to  study  the  problems  of 
dentistry  and  to  apply  our  knowledge  constantly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  S.  S.  White  Tooth  Paste. 

You  may  use  S.  S.  White's  with  absolute  confidence  that  you 
are  doing  the  best  thing  possible  for  your  teeth. 

No  matter  what  dentifrice  you  are  using  now — try  S.  S.  White  Tooth 
Paste.  Use  it  faithfully  for  a  week.  Know  the  difference  between  the 
Dentifrice  made  for  Dentists  and  all  other  dentifrices  in  the  world.  Test 
S.  S.  White's  yourself.  You  will  like  its  delicate  flavor,  its  velvety 
smoothness  and  the  quick  way  it  hubbies  up  and  rinses  out  of  your 
movith.  Pure  white  in  color — pure  White  in  quality.  Start  today  to  have 
absolutely  clean  teeth. 

THE  S.  S.  WHITE  DENTAL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

'Standard  since  1844"  PHILADELPHIA.  Pa. 


of  marciiiiig  to  do  from  time  to  time. 
Soiiu'tiiiios  it  wa'^  raiiiiiij:;  and  wo  were 
(Ircnclied  to  the  skin.  At  sueli  times  our 
rations  often  failed  to  r(>aeh  us,  and  that 
faiirii  to  add  to  the  comforts  of  the  trip. 
But  just  the  same  we  carried  on.  Our 
lu)rses  had  to  be  cared  for,  too.  The 
(h'i\('rs  liad  their  own  troubles. 

"I  was  a  cannoneer,  stationed  at  No. 
2  i)osition.  I  had  to  throw  the  empty 
shell-cases  to  one  side  and  help  in  shifting 
the  trail  of  the  gun.  It  is  heavy  work 
throwing  a  si.x-inch  siege  gun  around. 

"  1  was  gassed  on  October  2.  One  night 
befoi-e  that  we  had  a  great  scare.  We 
had  a  fire  in  one  of  our  dugouts.  Powder 
became  ignited  and  it  burned  up  all  our 
stuff.  Our  gas-masfe  were  consumed  in 
lh(^  fire,  and  if  Fritzie  had  sent  over  gas 
that  night  we  would  have  been  out  of  luck. 
But  he  didn't  and  we  escaped.  I  really 
don't  know  how  I  came  to  be  gassed.  We 
were  working  and  I  didn't  have  mj"-  mask 
on.  1  was  caught,  and  here  I  am.  We 
had  been  deluged  with  chlorine,  sneeze,  and 
mustard  gas  before,  but  we   all  escaped. 

"But  what  is  troubling  me  most  now," 
he  said — and  for  the  first  time  he  showed 
V(>al  emotion,  "I  have  not  heard  from  my 
mother.  I've  written  her  twice,  but  no 
rei)ly  has  reached  me.  I'm  afraid  soine- 
thitig  lu)s  happen(Hl  to  her.  The  war  was 
l);ui,  hut  her  silence  is  far  worse  than  all 
llie  (ierman  bombardments  that  ever  were 
hurled  against  us." 

Joseph  Cloud,  scion  of  the  famous  Cloud 
family  that  once  dominated  the  Sioux 
tribe,  was  walking  around  on  crutches, 
nursing  a  foot  that  had  been  mutilated  by 
(ierman  shrapnel.  The  reporter  outlines 
the  war-record  of  this  representative  of  one 
of  the  oldest  American  families: 

lie  was  a  machine-gunner,  attached 
to  the  121st  Machine  Gun  Battalion, 
and  fought  at  Chateau -Thierry  with 
the  ISIad  Marines  in  saving  Paris.  He 
Avas  over  the  top  twice  and  came  to 
close  quarters  with  the  Germans  once. 
He  isn't  sure  just  how  many  Huns  he  got, 
but  thinks  he  sent  enough  of  them.  Cloud 
admitted  rather  dolefully  that  there  was  no 
tiuu^  to  lift  any  German's  hair.  The 
troo))s  had  to  keep  on  going,  he  explained, 
and  h(^  had  to  go  with-  the  troops. 

Cloud  has  no  respect  for  the  fighting 
ability  of  the  Germans.  He  insists  that 
when  they  are  driven  back  they  stay  ]iut. 
He  sneered  contemptuously.  "They  don't 
attack  the  Americans,  By  damn,  when 
w(i  got  over  the  top  they  just  run  like 
hell,  and  thf:'y  don't  stop  running  at  all. 

"  I  was  wounded  on  August  4  at  Chateau- 
ThicTry.  We  were  chasing  the  Germans 
back  from  the  road  to  Paris.  Our  in- 
fantry waves  were  in  front  of  us  and  tjie 
machine  -  gunnel's  were  coming  along  in 
supjvjrt.  Their  guns  were  thundering  at 
us  to  beat  the  liand,  but  we  got  .through 
th(^  barrage  all  right  and  had  th(>m  going. 
I'here  were  a  lot  of  woods  around  where 
we  w(-re  lighting,  and  the  American  troops 
adopted  the  old  Indian  tactics.  They 
took  cover  whenever  they  could  and  ad- 
vanced in  a  fairly  even  line. 

"It  was  a  terrible  fight,  with  the  shells 
roaring  all  around  us,  but  we  went  on 
and  over  and  through  them.  I  was 
wounded  just  before  we  got  to  their  trench. 
I  was  carrying  ammunition.  I  tried  to 
ke(>p  up,  for  I  didn't  want  the  boys  to 
know  1  was  hurt.  But  my  foot  was 
broken  and  I  iiad  to  lie  down.  I  lay  in  a 
siicll-hole  until   1   was  helped  back  to  th<> 


"Before  I  was  wounded  I  had  been 
over  the  top  before.  This,  too,  was  a 
frightful  battle.  We  went  over  the  top 
at  1  'o'cl(K'k  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
battle  raged  for  a  long  time.  We  drove 
the  Huns  on  before  us.  They  won't 
fight  unless  they  are  running.  My  fore- 
fathers gave  the  cavalry  better  battles 
than  the  Germans  gave  us. 

"We  underwent  hardships  cheerfully. 
There  were  times  when  tlie.  food  did  not 
reach  us.  Carriers  were  killed  and  gas 
spoiled  the  food.  But  we  stuck  it  out 
gamely,  and  the  war  was  won  by  Amer- 
icans. 

"I  did  all  I  could  for  my  country.  I'm 
proud  that  I  did  and  I  would  do  it  all  over 
again,  too.  My  nation  gave  lil)erally  to 
the  Army.  The  men  wanted  to  go;  the 
women  ordered  us  to  go.  No  good  Indian 
would  run  away  from  a  fight.  We  knew 
that  the  life  of  America  depended  on  its 
men,  and  we  are  Americans." 

A  note  of  pride  came  into  Cloud's  voice, 
and  one  could  see  through  a  veil  of  tears 
a  painted-feathers  warrior  talking  of  the 
valor  of  his  tribe.  The  years  have  al- 
tered the  form  and  face  but  the  warlike 
heart  of  the  Indian  is  untouched. 

"The  Germans,"  he  went  on,  "tried  to 
stir  up  disloj'alty  among  the  Indians. 
They  failed.  No  one  could  have  made 
our  nation  disloyal.  Whate^'er  may  have 
happened  in  the  past  is  all  over  now. 
We  are  Americans,  loyal  Americans,  and 
proud  to  fight  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes." 

Cloud  is  twenty-five  years  old.  He  is  a 
farmer  and  hoi-se-dealer.  He  is  married 
and  has  a  young  son  who  will  be  a  soldier 
if  he  is  ever  needed,  according  to  .Joseph 
Cloud,  hereditary  chief  of  the  Sisston 
Siou;.  and  a  proud  American. 
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carried  on  by  men  who  'cornered'  world 
food-supplies."  His  life  in  California, 
where  he  went  to  work  in  his  brother-in- 
law's  dry-goods  store,  developed  in  a  way 
suggestive  of  romance  rather  than  qf 
reality : 


DAVID  LUBIN,  FOE  OF  THE  FOOD 
MIDDLEMAN  AND  SPECULATOR 


TT  must  have  astonished  the  "man  in 
-*-  the  street"  to  see  the  imanimous  tribute 
of  the  American  newspapers.  North,  East, 
South,  and  West,  to  the  memory  of  David 
Lubin,  who  died  recently  in  Rome,  for 
"outside  of  government  officials  and  the 
newspapers,  almost  no  one  knew  of  this 
American  Jew  who  was  the  head  and 
brains  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture,"  says  the  Grand  Rapids  Press, 
prefacing  a  eulogy  of  "the  man  who  had 
his  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the  world's  food- 
yield."  He  fought  with  the  "horde  of  toll- 
takers  who  wantonly  increase  food-prices 
and  decrease  food-supi)lies  for  their  own 
selfisli  ends,"  in  the  words  of  the  Toledo 
Neirs-Bee,  the  New  Orleans  States  credits 
him  with  having  left  his  "impress  large 
upon  th(>  lousiness  of  the  Ignited  States  and 
of  the  world,"  and  the  Phila(l(>l|ihia  North 
American  refers  to  him  as  "a  world  bene- 
factor." If  he  was  unknown  to  fame  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  his  death  has  brought 
forth  a  chorus  of  appreciation.  The  North 
American  marvels  that  "whatever  power 
rules  human  existence"  sliould  have  chosen 
"a  Jewish  lad,  born  in  Poland,  and  by 
destiny  discovered  dipj)rng  wfttch-chains 
m  a  factory  in  Attlel)oro,  Mass.,  and 
j)iloted  him  through  the  queerest  paths  to  a 
pla<'e  w  h(T(>  he  could  i)ut  an  (>iul  to  the 
Iratllic    in    hunger    and    human    life    long 


He  wanted  to  be  independent,  so  with 
a  case  of  overalls,  l)ought  on  credit,  he 
moved  to  a  room  over  a  Chinese  laundry 
in  Sacramento,  hired  a  buggy,  and  nuirketed 
his  wearables  among  neighboring  fruit- 
growers. 

From  them  he  heard  their  woes — how  the 
commission  merchants  to  whom  they 
shipped  their  produce  cheated  and  robbed 
them.  He  thought  he  saw  a  way  out  for 
the  farmer,  and,  his  business  having  grown, 
he  journeyed  to  England,  studied  the  co- 
operative sale  system,  and  came  back  to 
organize  the  now  powerful  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Association. 

He  himself  became  a  fruit-grower. 
Then  he  raised  wheat.  A"nd  one  day  he 
coUided  with  a  "corner"  engineen-d  by 
some  Chicago  trader  who  built  a  fortune 
on  fabricated  crop  rumors  concerning  lands 
loo  far  distant  to  be  known  about. 

This  evolved  a  thought  many  another 
num  might  have  smiled  over,  and  disunssed. 

Why  shouldn't  all  the  farmers  and  ft)od- 
jn'oducers  in  the  world  h;  ve  a  way  of  tell- 
ii,g  each  other  about  crop  prospects  and 
conditions,  and  thus  defeat  the  dealers  in 
falsehoods,  who,  capitaUzing  ignorance  as 
to  such  facts,  were  not  only  doing  the  s<nl- 
tillers  out  of  their  just  earnings,  but  often 
aiding  famine  and  abetting  want? 

It  was  simple  enough!  The  only  need 
was  for  some  big  nation  to  suggest  to  ot  her 
nations  the  value  of  monthly  crop  reports, 
and  thus  keep  the  world  informed  and  the 
food-growers  fortified  against  their  avari- 
cious foes. 

He  carried  his  idea  to  Washington,  con- 
fident the  great  Republic  \\ould  eagerly 
promote  such  a  plan.  But  Washington 
was  too  busy  with  the  tariiT.  He  erosscnl 
to  London,  but  London  was  immersed  in 
something  else.  He  knocked  at  the  door 
of  France,  but  couldn't  be  heard  for  the 
echoes  of  the  Dreyfus  case.  But  destiny 
knew  its  man — and  any  on(>  who  ever  saw 
David  Lubin  need  not  be  told  that  he  and 
discouragement  were  not  on  speaking 
terms. 

He  went  to  Italy,  and  at  Rouu-  the 
Minister  of  Finance  heard  him  oiit  and  took 
him  to  th(^  King,  with  whom  he  talked  for 
two  hours,  and  the  next  day  the  call  was 
])(>iog  drafted  for  the  conference  which  in 
190")  organized  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture,  based  on  a  treaty  to  which 
fifty-three  nations  now  arc  signatories. 

Thus  was  founded  a  world  clearing- 
house for  food  facts,  which  i)romptly 
proved  its  worth.  ]'>ach  month  bulletins 
detailing  croj)  and  live-stock  stores  aiul 
conditions  are  sent  from  Rome  to  the  co- 
operating go\-ernments  and  by  them  «lis- 
tributed  anu)ng  ))roducers  and  nuirket 
centers.  With  such  knowledge  at  hand,  it 
is  i>ossible  to  guide  production  and  justly 
base  prices,  and  im))ossible  to  mislead 
the  public  concerning  either. 

Once  a  year  the  available  w'orld-sujiply 
of  grain  and  meat  is  carefully  forecast. 
Thus  the  gi-eat  streams  and  the  little 
streams  of  sustenance  are  charted,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  twist 
them  out  of  their  coiu'ses  to  turn  wheels 
of  inordinate  gain,  but  of  the  common 
mass,  whose  very  existence  depends  on 
enough  to  eat.   , 

It  was  in  1h(>  aulunm  of  1'.>I7,  when  the 
world-war    was    at    its    height,    that    the. 
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worth  of  this  institution,  which  so  many 
"wise"  nations  had  let  pass,  was  most 
emphatieallj^  manifested;  that  it  con- 
tributed a  necessary  span  to  the  bridge 
over  which  democracy  was  marching  to 
victor}-,  tho  few  signs  of  triumph  then 
were  visible. 

Of  course,  food  was  plajang  its  part  as  a 
potent  factor  in  the  struggle.  Indeed, 
men  who  never  had  thought  of  it  as  any- 
thing more  than  a  complement  to  appetite 
began  to  appreciate  its  decisive  power. 
If  Germany  could  keep  feeding  herself, 
she  might  \\iui  If  France  could  get  more 
flour  and  sugar;  if  England  could  get  more 
fats,  it  would  mean  more  to  the  Allies 
than  regiments  of  fighters!     • 

And  in  the  midst  of  these  vital  "ifs," 
landing  like  a  superbomb,  came  the  report 
from  the  institute  at  Rome  of  an  un}>re- 
cedented  crop  sliortage  throughout  the 
world ! 

Even  the  most  casual  thinker  can  see 
what  this  information  meant.  Even  the 
least  imaginative  can  conjure  a  vision  of 
what  might  have  happened  to  the  Allied 
nations  if  every  one  had  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  food  would  be  normally 
procurable. 

What  destiny  had  done  through  the 
man  from  Sacramento,  whose  adopted 
land  had  scorned  his  plan,  now  was  to  pay 
incalculable  dividends.  For  with  e.xact 
knowledge  of  food-conditions,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  cut  the  garment  according  to  the 
cloth,  and  thus  forearmed,  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  with  this  country 
sharing  to  the  limit,  were  able  to  down  the 
specter  of  famine,  which  just  one  year  ago 
stared  them  in  the  face. 

Of  course,  no  one  thing  won  the  war. 
Victors'  came  as  the  result  of  many  well- 
aimed  shots  from  many  and  widely  separ- 
ated fields  of  action,  supply,  control.  But 
it  is  easy  enough  to  figure  how  certain 
things  might  have  lost  the  war — for  some 
of  them  came  perilously  near  doing  so. 
And  one  shudders  to  think  what  might  now 
be  happening  had  not  the  food-controllers 
of  the  nations  fighting  for  freedom  been 
supplied  with  accurate  advance  informa- 
rion  as  to  corn,  wheat,  and  cattle  condi- 
tions tlu-oughout  the  world. 

This  is  only  a  part  of  David  Lubin's 
legacy  to  his  fellow  men.  F'or  a  score  of 
years  he  worked  zealously  in  Ijehalf  of  a 
just  system  of  rural  credits  in  this  and 
other  countries.  It  was  his  belief  that  the- 
man  who  controls  the  soil — the  one  soiu'ce 
of  creative  wealth — should  share  at  least 
some  of  the  credit  advantages  long  accorded 
the  man  who  gambles  in  tlie  fruit  of,  the 
farmer's  toil. 

And,  having  had  some  experience  with 
the  Altruistic  Order  of  Middlemen,  he 
also  made  it  his  business  to  secure  such 
modifications  of  parcel-post  rulings  as  to 
permit,  for  instance,  Maryland  farmers  to 
ship  drest  turkeys  to  the  national  capital 
last  Christmas,  delivering  them  at  forty- 
two  cents  a  pound  to  customers  who  would 
have  had  to  pay  fifty-five  or  sixty  cents  to 
dealers,  the  farmers  making  six  cents 
more  on  each  pound  than  if  they  had 
sold  to  the  accommodating  commission 
merchants. 

Yes,  that  and  thousands  of  similar  cases 
are  echoes  of  the  notably  useful  career 
cut  short  by  influenza  on  New-year's  day. 
And  the  news  of  his  death  brought  to 
mind  the  closing  words  of  his  wonderful 
address  at  the  National  Farm  School  in 
Do>lestown  in  1916,  when  he  boldly  took 
issue  with  an  ex-President  and  an  ex- 
Ambassador  for  lauding  this  as  "the  great- 
est nation  and  the  greatest  people  on 
oarth." 


"It  can  and  should  be  the  gi'eatest 
nation,  and  we  may  and  will  be  the 
greatest  people  if  we  determine  to  pre- 
serve an  agricidtural  democracy,"  he 
thundered.  "But  with  nearly  40  per  dent, 
of  our  farm  lands  in  the  hands  of  renters, 
we  are  drifting  dangerously'  to^\'ard  condi- 
tions which  will  weaken  us  at  the  very 
source  of  our  being.  To  counteract  this 
drift,  we  must  insure  a  national  marketing 
sj'stem  and  a  national  rural  credit  system." 

He  knew,  as  all  of  us  must  learn,  that 
from  the  economic  standpoint  the  corner- 
stone of  lasting  freedom  is  farm-freedom. 
He  put  his  life  into  the  praetic^al  teaching 
of  this  lesson,  and  for  centuries  to  come  tlie 
world  will  be  his  debtor. 


MR.  GEORGE  CREEL  TELLS  HOW  OUR 

PUBLICITY  OFFENSIVE  ENDED 

THE  WAR 


"\  T  EARLY  everybody  and  everything 
■^  ^  in  the  Allied  countries  has  l)een 
credited,  at  one  time  or  another,  with 
putting  tlie  finishing  touch  to  the  German 
trouble  in  Europe.  Now  comes  Chairman 
George  Creel,  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information,  who  has  prol)a])ly  provoked 
more  slings  and  arrows  from  raging  editors 
than  any  other  Government  ofificial  con- 
nected with  our  war-time  activities,  and 
says  it  was  Publicity  that  did  it.  "No 
grain  of  credit  is  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
courage  of  the  Allies  or  the  heroic,  decisive 
charges  of  the  Americans  at  Chateau- 
Thierry,  St.  Mihiel,  and  Belleau  Wood," 
explains  Mr.  Creel,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  end  came  so  unexpectedly,  so 
dramatically,  because  of  a  s])iritual  col- 
lapse in  Germany,  "a  disintegration  of 
morale  both  on  the  firing-line  and  among 
the  civilian  population."  In  1870,  he 
points  out,  France  fought  on  even  after 
Sedan,  without  an  army,  food,  or  muni- 
tions, Paris  standing  a  siege  of  six  months. 
It  was  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth 
that  sapped  the  foundations  of  German 
militarism,  and  finally  brought  about  a 
surrender  while  the  German  Army  "was 
well  equipped  with  supplies  and  munitions, 
and  behind  it  still  stretched  line  after  line 
almost  impregna))le  by  reason  of  natural 
strengtli  and  military  science."-  Getting 
the  trutli  into  Germany  and  Austria  was 
the  particular  business  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information,  writes  Mr.  Creel 
in  the  current  Everybody's  Magazine,  "and 
it  was  as  hard  a  battle  as  any  fought  in 
France."     As  he  explains: 

A  censorship  cunningly  conceived  and 
rigidly  enforced,  not  only  guarded  the 
frontiers,  but  crusht  every  internal  at- 
tempt to  speak  or  write  honestly.  Soldiers 
and  civilians  were  drugged  with  lies  aliout 
"Germany's  defensive  war,"tthe  "cruel  pur- 
poses" of  the  enemy,  the  collapse  of  the 
Allies,  the  utter  inability  of  America  to 
train  or  transport  troops,  and  the  near 
approach  of  a  tremendous  victory  that 
would  mean  wovld-mastery. 

These  lies  had  all  tlie  force  of  divisions 
and  it  was  as  necessary  to  destroy  them 
as  tho  each  had  been  a  machine-gun  nest. 
And  while  it  was  easy  enough  to  write 
and  print  the  "shrapnel,"  it  was  difficult 


a  French  balloon  intended  to 
Rhine    tow'ns    came    down    in 


to  determine  the  most  effective  way  to  fire 
it.  The  most  obvious  method  of  dis- 
tribution was  by  airplanes,  of  course,  and 
over  firing-lines,  towns,  and  cities  the  sky 
rained  pamphlets  that  told  the  truth  in 
short,  sharp  sentences.  But  the  demand 
was  so  great  for  planes  for  the  more  im- 
perative purposes  of  war  that  they  could 
not  be  obtained  in  sufficient  numbers  for 
])ropaganda  use,  and  other  and  additional 
means  of  distribution  had  to  be  found. 

The  French  introduced  a  rifle-grenade 
that  carried  pamphlets  about  six  hundred 
feet  in  a  favoring  wind,  and  a  seventy-five- 
shell  that  carried  four  or  five  miles.  The 
British  developed  a  six-inch  gun  that 
carried  ten  or  twelve  miles  and  scattered 
se\eral  thousand  leaflets  from  each  shell. 
The  Italians  used  rockets  for  close  work 
on  the  front,  each  rocket  carrying  forty 
or  fifty  leaflets.  The  obvious  smash  at 
German  morale  was  through  America's 
aim  and  swift  war-progress,  and  for  this 
reason  the  x\llies  used  the  President's 
speeches  and  our  military  facts  freely  and 
sometimes  even  exclusively. 

To  reach  further  behind  the  lines,  all 
fronts  used  paper  balloons  filled  with 
coal-gas.  They  would  remain  in  the  air 
a  minimum  of  twenty  hours,  so  as  to  make  a 
trip  of  six  hundred  miles  in  a  thirty-mile 
wind.  On  a  Belgian  fete-day  such  balloons 
carried  four  hundred  thousand  greetings 
into  Belgium,  and  some  flew  clear  across 
Belgium.  P^ibric  Ijalloous,  carrying  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  pounds  of  leaflets,  were 
also  employed,  but  Avith  all  the  balloons 
the  uncertainty  of  the  wind  made  the  work 
haphazard.  A  paper  balloon,  with  propa- 
ganda intended  for  Alsace,  came  down  in 
Kent^  and 
reach  the 
Geneva. 

The  attempt  was  made  to  fly  kites  over 
the  trenches  and  drop  leaflets  from  travel- 
ing containers  that  were  run  up  the  kite 
wire,  but  this  method  could  be  used  only 
on  fronts  where  airplanes  were  not  active, 
because  the  wires  were  a  menace  to  the 
l)lanes.  The  paper  used  in  the  leaflets 
was  chemically  treated  so  that  they  would 
not  spoil  if  they  lay  out  in  the  rain. 
^  An  A^nerican  invention  that  gave  prom- 
lise  of  supplanting  all  others  was  a  balloon 
that  carried  a  tin  container  holding  about 
ten  thousand  i)amphlets.  A  clock  attach- 
ment governed  the  climb  of  the  balloon,  it 
had  a  sailing  range  of  from  six  to  eight 
hundred  miles,  and  the  mechanism  could 
be  set  in  such  manner  as  to  have  the  pam- 
phlets dropt  in  a  bunch  or  one  at  a  time 
at  regular  intervals,  the  whole  business 
blowing  up  conclusively  with  the  descent 
of  the  last  printed  "bullet."  Preparation 
of  the  matter  was  our  job,  handled  by 
historians,  newspaper  men,  advertising 
specialists,  and  even  a  "psychologist"  now 
and  then  for  good  measure,  but  distribu- 
tion was  a  military _f unction,  and  the 
Intelligence  Division^performed  splendidly 
I  at  all  times. 

This  work  on  the  Western  Front  was 
matched,  up  to  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty. 
by  similar  work  on  the  Eastern  Front, 
where,  since  the  Austrians  were  not  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  war  anyway,  the  publicity 
matter  distributed  by  Americans  had  a 
better  chance  to  sink  in.  American  propa- 
ganda, put  into  the  languages  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  was  hurled  into  the  enemy's 
country  by  the  ton,  to  counteract  the  tons 
of  German  and  Austrian  propaganda  with 
*  which  the  Allies  were  being  flooded.  In 
the   end   the   American  propaganda   won 
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Greater  Heating*  Comfort  Per  Ton  of  Coal 
Is  Easily  Possible  To  All  Who  Desire  It 

A  full  understanding  of  a  few  simple  facts  "will  set  you  straight  on 
this  important  subject.  Whether  you  own  a  home  or  manage  a 
factory  or  office  building  you  will  find  these  suggestions  of  value. 


STEAM  must  flow  free/y  through  a  heat- 
ing system  before  it  can  give  up  its  use- 
ful heat.  The  usual  obstructions  are  air  and 
water.  These  accumulate  because 
of  improper  piping  or  inadequate 
methods  for  removing  them.  Un- 
less they  are  removed,  the  radi- 
ators will  be  partly  cold,  partly 
hot.  A  hotter  fire  only  aggravates 
the  trouble. 


Old  systems  provided  only  one 
pipe  to  each  radiator.  These  can 
be  identified  by  their  knocking 
and  pounding  and  by  the  valves 
that  hiss  steam  and  leak  water 
when  anything  goes  wrong.  Best 
engineering  practice  provides  for 
each  radiator  a  trap  w^hich  auto- 
matically removes  the  heat -wast- 
ing air  and  w^ater  and  sends  them 
back  to  the  boiler  room  through 
a  separate  pipe. 

Radiator  Traps  were  not  new 
in  1903;  but  in  that  year  steam 
heating  was  revolutionized  by  the  invention 
of  the  Dunham  Radiator  Trap — one  of  the 
exclusive  devices  that  gives  Dunham  Heat- 


ing Service  a  peculiar  advantage  in  the 
design  of  satisfactory  steam  heating  systems. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details  of  the 
trap:  the  fact  that  it  is  specified 
by  leading  architects  every- 
where; that  it  is  used  in  the 
Woolworth  Building  and  in 
thousands  of  fine  homes  and 
country  estates — all  these  argue 
for  exceptional  merit. 


No  stooping  to  turn  the  heat 
on,  with  the  Dunham  Radi- 
ator Valve.  The  Dunham 
Trap  works  automatically — 
requires  no  attention. 


The  same  is  true  of  the 
Dunham  Packless  Radiator 
Valve.  It  is  fastened  to  the  top 
of  the  radiator — no  stooping  to 
turn  on  the  heat — and  it  cannot 
leak  for  there  is  no  packing  in  it 
to  wear  out. 


Dunham  Heating  Service  will 
design  a  steam  heating  system 
for  you,  using  the  particular 
type  of  boiler  and  radiator  you 
prefer,  and  will  see  that  the  in- 
stallation is  properly  made  and 
will  thereafter  make  inspections 
when  requested  to  insure  continual  satis- 
faction. In  every  respect,  Dunham  Heating 
Service  must  and  will  please  you. 


We  are  establishing  Dun- 
ham Service  Stations  in 
towns  of  less  than  100,000 
population.  Steam  heating 
contractors  who  desire 
•new  business  should  write 
for  details  of  the  plan. 
Our  products  are  of  only 
one  quality — the  highest 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Fisher  Building,  CHICAGO 

Marshalltown,  Iowa  Branches   in  36  Cities  in 
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Toronto,  Canada 


United  States  and  Canada 
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Existing  steam  heating 
systems  can  be  Dunham- 
ized  at  a  cost  which  is  low 
compared  with  the  extra 
heating  comfort  obtained. 
Write  for  the  entire  story 
of  Dunham  Heating  Serv- 
ice. If  you  cannot  profit  by 
it  now,  you  will  some  day. 


Berlin  met  this  Allied  propaganda,  and 
even  anticipated  it,  with  a  propaganfia  of 
lier  own  which,  like  her  military  macliine. 
\\  as  at  its  best  in  the  early  i^art  of  the  war. 
All  neutral  as  well  as  enemy  countries 
r('('ei\ed  liberal  doses  of  Teutonic  so-called 
truth.     Mr.  Creel  writes: 

It  is  impossible  even  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  propaganda  l)y 
»  the  Germans.  Russians  competent  to 
judge  assured  us  that  the  agents  of  Berlin 
spent  fifty  million  dollars  in  that  country 
alone  in  their  work  of  corruption  and 
destruction.  I  oidy  know  that  they 
owned  or  subsidized  dailies  in  all  the 
important  cities  of  Mexico,  South  America, 
the  Orient,  Scandinavia,  Switzerland,  and 
Holland;  thai  ihc'ir  pul)lications,  issneil  in 
every  language,  ran  from  (mostly  brofjnires 
to  Ihc  most  e.\pcusive  bouiR  and  tdbiims; 
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out,  not  only  because  of  the  superior 
ingenuity  of  the  Allies  in  writing,  printing, 
anil  distributing  it,  but  also,  it  is  assumed, 
IxM-ausc  the  American  varietj'  was  backed 
by  the  idealism  of  President  Wilson,  and 
was  aj?companied  by  proofs  that  the  Allies, 
helped  by  the  United  States,  were  certain 
to  win  in  the  end.  The  inevitabilitj-  of 
victory,  says  Mr.  Creel,  was  a  strong  argu- 
ment.    He  continues: 

And  always  the  speeches  of  President 
Wilson!  They  wei'e  our  most  effective 
w-eapons,  and  it  was  easy  to  mark  their 
progress  through  the  enemy,  country  by 
the  trail  of  ferment  and  disaffection  that 
each  one  left.  Never  at  any  time  did  the 
German  censorship  dare  to  kill  a  Wilson 
speech  outright,  but  the  first  addresses 
were  invariably  cut  in  such  manner  as  to 
distort  and  misrepresent  the  meaning. 
What  we  did  was  to  have  the  entire  speech 
printed  in  German,  playing  up  in  red 
all  deleted  words  and  passages,  and  then, 
with  airplanes,  acquaint  the  German 
]ieople  with  the  deceits  practised  iipon 
1  hem  by  their  Government.  It  was  this 
back-fire  that  compelled  the  Germans 
e\('ntu:d]y  to  publish  the  President's 
a(hli-<'sses  fidly  and  completely. 

'J'h(>  hrst  proof  of  effectiveness  was  an 
order  issued  by  the  German  General  Staff 
i^slalilishing  death  as  a  penalty  for  all 
tiiose  seen  picking  up  our  matter  or  found 
with  it  in  their  possession.  And  even 
before  this,  Austria-Hungary  had  given 
orders  to  shoot  or  imprison  all  soldiers 
or  citiz(ms  guilty  of  the  abominal)le  crime 
of>  reading  "printed  lies"  against  the 
Goxornment. 

Accounts  of  trials  and  cruel  sentences 
contained  in  Austrian  papers  proved  con- 
clusively that  there  was  no  "bluff"  about 
it  as  far  as  the  Dual  Monarchy  was  con- 
cerned; but  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
the  Germans  went  very  far  in  enforct- 
ment  of  the  orders.  Eight  prisoners  out 
of  everj'  ten  captured  by  the  Americans 
had  our  "stuff"  in  their  pockets,  and 
reports  united  in  declaring  the  literature 
"well  thumbed." 

Another  equally  effective  medium  of 
attack,  even  if  dess  direct,  was  through 
the  press  of  Svntzerland,  Dennuirk.  and 
Holland.  The  public,  opinion  of  these 
countries  was  won  for  "America,  the 
ON'erwhelming  majoritj^  of  newspaj^ers 
commenced  to  fill  with  our  material,  and  it 
was  under  this  strain  that  the  German 
censoi'ship  began  to  crack,  breajdng  at 
last  with  a  loud  report,  and  letting  in 
daylight  vnth  a  rush. 
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that  they  though tnotliing  of  paying  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  a  hole-iii-the-wall 
picture-house,  and  that  in  evvry  large  city 
in  every  country  their  blackmailers  and 
bribe-takers  swarmed  like  carrion  crows. 

Their  propaganda,  while  playing  upon 
different  points  of  prejudice  in  various 
countries,  was  much  the  same  in  all 
countries.  As  an  initial_pr()T)osition,  Amer- 
icans were  described  _as  a  nation  of  dollar- 
grabbers,  devoid  of  ideals  and  inordinate 
in  their  ambitions. 

Our  war  wdth  Mexico  Avas  played  up  as 
a  cold-blooded,  e^il  conquest,  and  our 
struggle  with  Spain  painted  as  an  effort  of 
our  financial  masters  to  enter  upon  dreams 
of  world-imperialism.  Cuba,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Porto  Rico  were  pitied  as 
■'America's  slave  natians";  Pershing's  ex- 
pedition to  Mexico  was  declared  to  he  the 
start  of  a  war  of  conquest  that  we  were 
later  forced  to  relinquish  because  our 
"cowardice"  shrank  before  the  "daunt- 
less" courage  of  Carranza;  the  Colorado 
coal  strike,  the  Lawrence  strike,  and  the 
Paterson  strikes  were  all  treated  in  the 
utmost  detail  to  prove  America's  "system 
of  Avage  slaA^ery";  pictures  were  draA\'n 
of  tremendous  wealth  on  the  one  hand  and 
peonage  on  the  other;  lynchings  were 
exaggerated  until  it  was  made  to  appear 
that  almost  CA^ery  tree  in  Americai  was 
used  for  purposes  of  execution,  and  Ave  Avere 
charged  in  evevA-  conceiA^able  form  and 
fashion  of  being  the  secret  partner  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  Allies  in  commercial 
plans  to  control  the  trade  of  the  Avorld. 

Where  there  was  French  sentiment, 
America  was  set  down  as  the  secret 
partner  of  England.  Where  English  senti- 
ment preA'ailed,  Ave  were  the  secret  partner 
of  France;  and  Avhere  Italian  sentiment 
obtained,  America,  England,  and  France 
were  assumed  to  be  in  a  plot  to  destroy 
Italy. 

The  German  driA'e  against  us  Avas  par- 
ticularly strong  in  Italy  and  P"'rance  among 
the  peasants,  and  AA'eekly  y)apers,  printed 
in  close  imitation  of  French  and  Italian 
pul)lications,  Avere  eircidated  by  the  thou- 
sands. The  French  were  asked  to  believe 
that  the  high  prices  were  entirely  due 
to  the  selfishness  and  extravagance  of  the 
Auuiricans  in  France,  also  that  the  docks 
and  railroads  and  warehouses  btiilt  by  the 
Expeditionary  Force  Avould  be  permanent 
American  properties  with  a  view  to  the 
commercial  enslaA'ement  of  France  and 
the  Frencli. 

Playing  upon  the  fact  that  only  a  small 
number  of  xVmerican  troops  Avere  in  Italy, 
the  German  "fakes"  kept  up  the  con- 
tinual cry,  "Why  is  Italy  deserted?  A 
new  and  more  terrific  driA'e  is  on  the  way, 
but  Foch  keeps  help  from  us.  Pershing 
and  tlie  Americans  are  the  dupes  of  the 
selfish  French." 

In  Russia  particularly,  and  also  among 
the  labor  and  Socialist  groups  of  all  the 
neutral  and  Allied'  countries,  exaggerated 
attention  was  jiaid  to  the  Mcwney  trial, 
the  imprisonment  of  Enmux  Goldman,  the 
deportations  in  Arizona,  au'l  other  matters 
designated  to  show  that  there  was  an 
industrial  autocracy  in  the  United  States 
more  to  be  feared  than  the  military 
1  autocracy  of  GtM'inany. 

^,  Honesty  Avas  the  American  policy 
throughout,  says  jNIr.  Creel,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Americans  had, 
from  the  standpoint  of  facts,  a  case  so 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  Germans. 
With  the  Germans,  since  the  efficiency  of 
their    profiaganda-    was    not,    iitcreased    i)y 

;   honesty,  honesty  suffered.     Both  in  neutral 


nations  and  in  Germany,  Mr.  Creel 
believes,  there  is  still  ucmmI  for  the  work  of 
enlightenment  which  the  For(>ign  Division 
of  the  Committee  will  continue  to  do. 
Work  is  especially  needful  in  Russia  and 
Germany.  There  are  newjies  to  be  fought, 
in  the  latter  con ntry_as_  well  as  those  old 
ones  on  \vhich  the  populace  has  been  fed 
so  long,  and  he  concludes: 

It  is  a  campaign  that  must  be  met  and 
defeated  just  as  other  German  canqjaigns 
Avere  met  and  defeated.  It  Avill  be. 
Barring  these  last  desperate  expedients, 
and  the  sullen  ignorances  and  unrests  of 
certain  portions  of  the  Central  Powers 
not  yetj;eax3hedJiyLtliejTutIiji^^  measure, 
America's  battle  for  the  goodT  opinion 
of  the  world  may  be  Avi-itten  down  as  a 
Adctory  no  less  definite  than  that  of  the 
firing-line.  There  is  not  a  corner  of  the 
earth  to-day  that  does  not  know  us  as  wo 
are — a  people  AAnth  failures  behind  us,  but 
struggling  indomitably  to  the  heights;  a 
people  materialis^tic  in  achievement,  but 
idealistic  in  every  aspiration — and  knowing 
us,  they  like  us  and  trust  us. 


THE  LOVE-STORY  OF  A  FRKNCH 
MOTHER  AND  AN  AMERICAN   HOY 


IT  is  a  true  love-story,  this  that  comes 
from  the  little  toAvn  of  Le  Mans, 
France.  It  began  when  Mme.  Blanche 
Gamaud,  each  tiine  the  330th  Regiment 
band  came  to  town,  stood  alwaJ^s  on  the 
Place  de  la  Rcpublique  and  worshii>ed 
Avith  her  eyes  Herman  Risch,  of  3105  Vim- 
Street,  Cincinnati,  one  of  the  youngest 
of  the  bandsmen.  Madame  Garaaxid,  a\  ho 
hves  on  the  Impasse  Desites,  Pontli<"U. 
Le  Mans,  is  little  and  old  and  Avithered  and 
gray.  And  still  it  is  a  loA^e-story,  insists 
the  correspondent  who  sends  it  to  the 
Cincinnati  Post — "Yes,  a  fine  love-story":. 

It  Avas  shortly  after  the  band  came  here 
from  Camp  Sherman  that  Herman  Risch. 
of  Upper  Vine  Street,  first  saw  Madame 
Ganuiud.  The  band  was  giving  a  concert 
and  there  Avas  a  great  croAvd  on  the  Place 
de  la  Rcpublique. 

You  know  hoAv  it  is  when  one  looks  at 
you  long  and  hard!  You  sort  of  feel  it,  says 
Risch,  Avho  felt  that  day  the  touch  of 
staring  eyes  that  seemed  to  say  to  him: 
"We  are  looking  at  you.  Why  don't-  you 
turn  around?" 

And  so  he  turned  and  met  the  oy<'s  of 
little  Madame  Gamaud.  And  they  shone 
Avith  a  hght  that  flashed  loA^e.  Oh,  we  are 
getting  to  the  loA^e  part. 

Every  day  that  week  the  band  played, 
and  every  day  Risch  felt  the  touch  of 
staring  eyes  that  seemed  to  say  to  him: 
"We  are  looking  at  you.  Why  don't  yon 
tin-n  around?" 

And  each  time  Risch,  of  Cincinnati, 
would  answer  the  call — he  couldn't  lielj)  it 
— and  meet  the  glowing  eyes  of  Madame 
Gamaud. 

The  band  Avent  to  its  camp  in  the 
chateau  f-ountry,  but,  after  two  Aveeks, 
came  back  for  another  series  of  concerts. 

And  there  Avas  Madame  Gamaud  again 
on  the  Place  dela  Rcpublique — the  madamc 
arid  her  speaking  eyes. 

So,  after  the  concert,  Risch  addrest  her 
through  an  interjm-ter:  "Madame,  why 
do  you  look  a  I   mc^  always?" 

And  she  answered:    "You  look  so  mu'h 
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Quality,  Safety, 
Economy,  Service 


THE  standard  of  quality  set  for  the  making  of  Vacuum 
Gup  Tires  in  the  beginning  never  has  changed.    It 
remains  today  as  it  always  has  been— the  absolute  highest. 

The  tread  of  Vacuum  Cups  is  the  only  tread 
guaranteed  not  to  skid  on  wet,  slippery  pavements. 

Greatly  increased  demand  and  corresponding  manu- 
facturing facilities,  together  with  a  zone  selling  system 
which  effects  enormoijs  savings  in  marketing,  make  it  pos- 
sible to  sell  Vacuum  Cup  Tires  at  approximately  the  same 
price  charged  for  ordinary  3,500  mile  tires,  and  at  much 
less  than  other  makes  carrying  the  same  mileage  surety. 

In  service,  Vacuum  Cup  Tires  are  guaranteed— x>&r 
warranty  tag— for 

6,000  Miles 

Maken  of  Auto  Tubes  "Ton  Tested" 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO.,  Jeannette.  Pa. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies 
Throughout    the     United   States    and    Canada 


WS.S. 

VAR  SAVINGS  STAMP* 

liSUFD  I»Y  TMP 

IINITTD  STATES 
CO^'>RNMENT 


!  M»mb«r  Jvann«ttr 
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War  Svrvtce  Union 
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Dependable 

Heating 
Systems 
5!  This 


af  fhe/iin  of  |oodhcatin 


iHNiRIlTlI 


BOILERS&FURHACES 


The  choice  of  a  proper  heating  system  rarely  comes' 
more  than  once  in  a  lifetime.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to 
seek  competent  and  dependable  advice.  For  the 
right  heating  system  properly  installed  will  heat  ad- 
equately and  economically.  The  wrong  selection — 
a  misfit,  a  cheaply  constructed  heater,  will  waste  fuel 
and  fail  to  deliver  heat  when  it  is  most  required. 

You  are  perfectly  safe  if  guided  by  the  dealer  who  is  awarded 
this  sign    by   the    manufacturer.       He    merits    your    confidence 
because  he  has  been  selected  with  care. 

And  the  International  Heater  Company's  engineers  are  always  ready 
and  willing  to  offer  you  free  and  unbiased  advice.  They  can  be  entirely 
unprejudiced,  for  this  company  makes  all  types  of  heating  apparatus — steam 
and  hot  water  boilers  and  warm  air  furnaces.  For  more  than  two  genera- 
tions they've  made  dependable  heating  systems.  Their  line  includes  a 
heating  system  best  suited  for  every  kind  of  building  and  every  known  con- 
dition. Their  advice,  therefore,  is  not  biased  in  favor  of  any  single  style  or 
type.  They  will  not  knowingly  or  willingly  recommend  a  system  where  it 
is  not  exactly  suited  to  conditions. 


ThelnTERH/n-IOn/ILOnEPIPE  Weater 

is  a  most  wonderful  system.      It  is  suited  for 

most  farm,  town  and  village  homes  and  also 

for  churches  and  stores.     It  delivers  fresh, 

moist  and  healthful  heat  to  every  room  in 

the  house,  through  only  one  pipe  and 

one   register.       To  install   it,   requires 

only  one  opening  in  one  floor. 

In  thousands  of  homes,  an  International 
Onepipe  has  displaced  stoves  and  even 
far  more  expensive  heating  systems. 
Hundreds  of  owners  have  written  how 
it  saves  fuel,  how  it  keeps  them  warm 
in  coldest  weather,  and  how  they  en- 
joy its  extreme  simplicity. 

Like  all  International  Heating  Systems, 
it  is  scientifically  and  correctly  designed 


to  save  fuel  and  deliver  maximum  heat. 
The  big  register,  the  heat  radiating 
surfaces  and  the  firepot  are  so  correctly 
proportioned,  that  this  heater  proves  a 
wonderful  fuel  saver. 

In  order  that  you  may  know  whether 
this  heater  is  suited  to  your  house,  we 
send  on  request,  a  simple  chart  with  our 
catalog.  When  this  chart  is  returned 
we  tell  you  frankly  whether  this  type  of 
heater  is  adapted  to  your  home  and 
what  size  you  need.  A  recommenda- 
tion of  the  International  Engineers  car- 
ries with  it  a  guarantee  of  the  Inter- 
national Heater  Company.  Write 
us  today.  Our  advice  obligates  you 
in  no  way. 


IriTERii/mon/iL  Heater  Co(OP/iny,  4-24 Lincoln  St.,  Utica,N.Y. 

7  Convenient  Distributing  Points 
New  York     Chicago     Ulica.  N.  Y.     Nashua,  N.  H.     Baltimore,  Md.     Kansas  City,  Mo.     St  Paul,  Minn. 


inTERrii^iOii^L 

OnEPIPE  He/tter 
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like  my  son,  who  fell  in  action.  I  have 
taken  you  to  my  heart,  monsieur.'^ 

What  should  a  fellow  say?  Risch,  of  Cin- 
cinnati blushed  and  stammered  "Merci," 
which  our  lexicon  says  means  "Thank 
you"  in  French. 

Came  then  to  him  every  day  candies  and 
cookies  and  jellies  and  little  things  like 
that,  such  as  one's  mother  makes.  You 
know. 

And  one  day  during  a  concert  Risch  was 
coughing.  So  Madame  Gamaud,  who  was 
there  as  usual,  bought  for  him  some  cough- 
drops,  and  when  she  gave  them  to  him 
he  said  to  her: 

"But,  madame,  you  must  not  do  these 
things  for  me." 

She  replied:  "But  would  I  not  have 
done  this  for  my  own  son?  And  have  I 
not  taken  j^ou  to  my  heart  in  his  place?  " 

At  this  -wTiting,  the  hour  is  approaching 
when  the  330th  Regiment  is  to  leave 
France.  And  to  Madame  Gamaud  it  is 
another  tragedy.  This  day  Risch  received  a 
package  wrapt  in  tissue-paper  and  ribbons 
— a  little  book  of  French  poems,  written 
in  her  own  hand,  and  on  the  fly-leaf  this 
inscription: 

SomrENiR  OF  A  French  Mother  to  an  American 

Who  Resembles  Her  Son  Olivier, 

Fallen  on  the  Field  of  Honor 

Dec.  21,  1914, 

Aged  19  Years, 

On  the  Somme. 

Surely  you  will  agree  that  this  is  a  love- 
story. 


THE  SUBCHASER  THAT  WAS  LOST, 
BUT  FOUND  ITSELF 


SUBMARINE  Chaser  No.  28,  disabled, 
lost  in  mid-ocean,  and  left  to  its  own 
devices  for  almost  a  month,  comes  through 
to  the  end  of  the  war  with  one  of  the 
strangest  histories  in  the  annals  of  the 
sea.  No.  28  belonged  to  the  flotilla  of 
American  -  built    "chasers"    which    were 

• 

turned  over  to  the  French  Government. 
She  was  only  110  feet  long,  and  built 
rather  for  speed  than  for  weathering  a 
mid-winter  gale  in  the  Atlantic,  such  as 
separated  her  from  her  convoy  and  put 
her  engines  out  of  commission.  Heavy 
seas  swept  over  her,  carrying  away  ven- 
tilators, boxes  of  coal,  tanks  of  gasoline; 
the  life-boat  was  torn  from  its  davits,  and 
the  engine-room  flooded.  The  other 
"chasers"  and  tugs  in  the  conyoy  gave 
No.  28  up  as  lost,  but  a  month  later  the 
little  boat  limped  into  the  Azores,  under 
sails  made  out  of  bedclothes.  The  Brook- 
lyn Eagle  gives  the  skipper's  story  of  in- 
tervening events,  beginning  with  the  storm 
of  January  12,  lulS: 

"The  machinists  set  to  work  to  fix 
the  engines,  and  on  Wednesday,  January 
16,  at  midnight,  the  central  engine  started 
up.  I  set  course  east.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  sight.  At  3  a.m.  we  again  broke 
down.  At  3:30  a.m.  I  saw  the  lights  of 
two  steamers  to  port  on  the  horizon,  headed 
east.  I  showed  two  red  lights  at  the  mast- 
head and  signaled  to  them  with  the 
blinker.  They  did  not  answer  me  and 
continued  on  their  course  to  the  east. 
I  lost  sight  of  them  a  few  minutes  later. 

"At  11:50  A.M.  I  saw  the  mast  of  a 
scout-boat  on  the  horizon  to  the  nortli- 
west.  Considering  my  boat  to  be  in  a 
critical  condition  by  reason  of  the  length 


of  time  it  had  been  disabled  and  the 
near  exhaustion  of  my  lubrieating-oil,  I 
fired  a  salvo  of  six  shots  and  hoisted  the 
signal  of  distress.  I  obtained  no  answer 
and  could  see  nothing  more  of  them  a  few 
minutes  later.  At  noon  the  center  engine 
started  up;  course  east.  Nothing  in 
sight.  At  1  P.M.  a  new  breakdown  of 
the  engine.  The  chief  machinist,  Faignou, 
reported  to  me  that  the  lubricating-oil  was 
all  gone.  Thereupon  I  used  soap-suds 
ajid  several  greasy  substances  to  replace  the 
oil,,  but  these  gave  bad  results. 

"I  then  gave  all  the  salad-oil  and  butter 
for  the  lubrication  of  the  engines.  These 
latter  gave  very  good  results,  but  were  not 
sufficient.  There  w^ere  about  five  gallons. 
At  5:40  P.M.  the  center  engine  starte  dup; 
course  east,  nothing  in  sight. 

"At  11:30  P.M.  another  and  last  break- 
down of  the  engine  and  burning  out  of 
the  dynamo.  The  chief  machinist  re- 
ported to  me  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
make  the  engines  run  any  more.  The 
radio  would  not  work.  It  was  impossible 
for  me  to  call  for  help.  There  was  nothing 
left  me  aboard  but  several  pints  of  salad- 
oil  which  I  used  only  for  the  lubrication 
of  the  auxiliary  engine  with  which  I 
pumped  bilges  when  the  state  of  the 
sea  was  such  that  I  could  not  use  the 
handy-billy   (hand-pump). 

"I  found  myself,  therefore,  in  com- 
plete distress,  drifting  toward  the  south- 
east, at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  sea, 
with  no  exact  position. 

"I  remained  in  this  condition  until 
the  18th  of  February  without  getting 
help  of  any  kind.  I  ordered  a  jury-lug 
rig  to  be  got  up,  pumping  the  bilges  aU 
the  time,  putting  out  and  taking  in  a 
sea-anchor  when  I  thought  it  well  to  use 
it,  sparing  the  drinking  wate'r  as  much 
as  possible,  rationing  the  crew  to  the 
lowest  possible  amount,  in  view  of  the 
probability  of  a  long  voyage,  putting  out 
and  taking  in  the  sails  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  weather  and  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  and  endeavoring  to  make 
headway  east  by  compass  in  an  effort  to 
reach  the  Azores. 

"I  sighted  four  steamers,  of  which  three 
were  very  far  away  and  making  a  course 
nearly  parallel  to  mine',  so  that  they  did 
not  approach  very  near  to  me.  They 
were  out  of  sight  very  quickly  and  prob- 
ably did  not  see  me. 

"On  February  8,  at  9:30  a.m.,  I  saw 
the  third  steamer  about  four  points  to 
port  and  crossing  our  course  not  far  away. 
The  weather  was  fine,  the  sea  very  beau- 
tiful. I  at  once  hoisted  signals  of  distress 
and  got  out  the  life-boat,  manned  by  two 
volunteers,  and  ordered  it  to  get  in  the 
path  of  the  steamer  and  speak  to  him, 
but  when  he  arrived  at  a  distance  of  about 
five  miles  and  was  bearing  about  two 
points  forward  of  the  port  beam,  the 
steamer  chang'ed  course  suddenly  and 
put  on  all  steam.  I  immediately  fired 
a  salvo  of  seven  guns  at  intervals  of  one 
minute,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  for 
distress-signals,  but  he  did  not  answer  me 
and  continued  to  run  away.  At  11:15 
A.M.  he  disappeared  over  the  horizon, 
heading  about  southwest. 

"I  had  at  this  time  a  fore-and-aft 
mainsail,  a  staysail,  and  a  kind  of  leg- 
of-mutton  at  the  small  foremast.  At 
11:20  I  hoisted  in  the  life-boat  and  con- 
tinued to  sail  toward  the  east.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  steamer  saw  mo  clearly.  I 
could  not  recognize  her  name  or  her 
nationality. 

"The  conduct  of  the  crew  was  mar- 
velous throughout  the  voyage.  They 
retained  at  all  times  their  habitual  calm; 
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and  quickens  work 
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is  an  American  Achievement 
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Turkeys.   Hardy  fowls,  ogfis.  and  Inciliat- 

ors  at  lowest  prices.    America '»  Pioneer  Poullrii  Fa'm. 

Write  for  vnlimlile  Poultry  Bonk  FKRE. 

F.A.NEUBERT,Box  39S  Mankato.Minn. 
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Your  iront  curtains  should  be  fastened  with  Lift- 
the-Dot  Fasteners  around  and  in  front  of  the  wind- 
shield, in  order  to  keep  out  cold  wind  and  flying  rain. 

This  is  one  of  many  places  on  an  automobile 
where  the  Lift-the-Dot  three-side  lock  Fasteners  are 
.  much  more  practicable  than  any  other.  These 
Fasteners  lock  securely  on  three  sides  and  cannot 
pull  open  accidentally.  Yet  they  are  easily  and 
instantly  unfastened  by  lifting  on  the  fourth  side, 
the  side  with  the  Dot. 

The  Lift-the-Dot  Fastener  is  but  one  of  the  complete  line  of 
fasteners  which  we  make,  known  as  The  Dot  Line  of  Fasteners. 

The  Dot  on  the  face  ~  ^  ......  The  Dot  Line 

of  the  fastener  is  our 
registered  trade  mark 
and  indicates  goods 
of  our  manufacture. 


TRADE    MARK. 


REG.    U.   S.    PAT.    OFF. 


The  "Lift-the-Dot"  Fastetier 
The  "Durable  Dot"  Fastener 
The  "Hercules  Dot"  Fastener 
The  "Vulcan  Dot"  Fastener 
The  "Trojan  Dot"  Fastener 


Lift-the-Dot  Fasteners  are  coming  into  extensive  use  on  bags, 
trunks,  camera  cases,  brief  cases,  golf  bags,  fish-rod  cases  and 
many  other  articles  of  canvas  or  leather. 

Lift-the-Dot  Fasteners  are  carried  by  the  leading 
dealers  in  auto  trimmings  and  motor  supplies.  If  you 
cannot  obtain  them  in  your  locality^  order  direct. 


W  a 


t  en   e  1^  s 


CARR   FASTENER   COMPANY,    Boston.    Mass. 

Makers  of ''''The  Dot  Line''  of  Fasteners 


they  never  complained  of  the  .smallness 
of  the  ration  which  it  was  neces.sary  for 
me  to  restrict  them  to,  and  thereby  showed 
a  grand  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  self-denial. 

"On  February  IS,  at  6:.30  a.m.,  I  saw 
land  one  point  on  the  port  bow,  bearing 
north  fifty-five  degrees  east  by  compass. 
I  headed  over  and  took  a  sounding  from 
time  to  time.  At  11  a.m.  I  hoisted  the 
signal  'YP' — 'I  require  a  tug.' 

"At  3:25  the  Sin-Mac  took  me  in  tow 
about  five  miles  southwest  of  Fayal  and 
brought  me  into  the  port  of  Horta. 

"The  winding  of  the  dynamo  arma- 
ture was  burned  out  in  two  places.  The 
electric  wiring  was  aU  very  badly  ground- 
ed. The  ship  needs  to  be  calked  and 
cleaned  at  the  bottom.  The  depth-bomb 
rack  and  skids  need  to  be  rebuilt,  but  the 
other  damage  is  slight.  Part  of  the  crew's 
clothing  was  damaged  by  the  water  and 
dampness. 

"The  coal  for  the  galley  was  all  ex- 
pended by  .January  26.  The  galley-fire 
was  made  from  the  wood  of  the  broken 
mess-table  and  benches.  I  estimate 
that  I  might  have  held  out  for  twenty  days 
longer  but  not  more  than  that,  because 
all  the  provisions  and  water  would  have 
been  gone  by  that  time." 


HE  BUYS  THE  JACKIES  PIPES  AND 
PICKLES 


"  A  FULL  plate  and  a  clean  one"  is  an 
-^^*-  inviting  program  for  a  hungry  man. 
Rear-Admiral  Samuel  McGowan,  Pay- 
master-General of  the  United  States  Navy, 
who  feeds,  clothes,  and  cares  for  the  ma- 
terial wants  of  the  sailors,  has  made  it  his 
rule.  "Every  man  in  the  Navy  can  have 
all  he  wants  to  eat,  and  gets  it,  but  he  must 
clean  up  his  plate."  It  is  no  trivial  occu- 
pation to  supply  the  needs  of  1,100  ships 
and  300,000  men — the  larder,  the  locker, 
the  coal-bunker,  and  the  store — especially 
in  war-time.  In  fact,  we  are  told  that  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  of  which 
he  is  the  head,  disburses  some  thirty  million 
dollars  a  day.  How  weU  Admiral  AIc- 
Gowan  has  handled  this  prodigious  task  is 
Avitnessed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Jacky 
himself,  who  can  secure  at  the  "store"  on 
each  ship  everything  he  needs  "from  cold- 
cream  to  catsup,  from  pipes  to  pickles, 
vaseline  to  ice-cream,  and  padlocks  to 
pastry."  And  "every  man  in  the  Navy, 
from  the  newest  Jacky  to  Secretary  Dan- 
iels, can  tell  you  that  there  isn't  a  button 
or  a  shoelace  lacking  in  the  entire  United 
States  Navy,  that  there  isn't  a  thing  needed 
by  it  on  land  or  sea  but  what  is  to  be  had 
for  the  asking."  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  told  by  John  Bruce  Mitchell  in 
The  Fofum: 

The  Subcommittee  of  Naval  Affairs 
discovered,  in  its  investigation,  that  Rear- 
Admiral  McGowan,  Paymaster-General 
and  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts,  has  a  big  job.  The  members  of 
this  committee  reported  that  it  is  one  of  the 
biggest  enterprises  in  the  United  States 
and  that  the  man  at  the  head  of  it  "has 
established  and  well  deserves  a  nation- 
wide reputation  for  business  efficiency." 

The  Admu-al's  office  is  unique,  we  are 
told,  and  there  is  probably  not  another 
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Beating  storms  hold  no  terrors 
for  Valsparred  doors— 


T/'ALSPAR  VARNISH  protects  outdoor 
woodwork  of  all  kinds  against  rain,  hail, 
snow  and  sun. 

There  never  was  such  a  varnish  as  Valspar 
before.  It  is  absolutely  waterproof  and  it 
positively  won't  turn  white. 

It  retains  its  brilliancy  on  outdoor  wood- 
work without  spotting,  cracking  or  blister- 
ing, and  looks  new  and  fresh  long  after 
other  varnishes  have  "gone  to  pieces." 

That  is  why  Valspar  has  become  famous 
the  world  over  as  the  great  outdoor  varnish. 

And  the  same  wonderful  qualities  that 
make  Valspar  practical!}^  weathrr-p7-oof  owX.- 


VALENTINE'S 


of-doors,  make  it  well-nigh  wear-proof  6n 
floors,  woodwork,  furniture  and  linoleum 
inside  the  house. 

Whenever  anything  around  your    home 

needs  varnishing,  use  Valspar.  It  is  easy  to 

apply,  dries  dust-free  in  two  hours,  and 
hard  over  night. 

And  bear  this  in  mind — there  is  no  "just 
as  good"  varnish.     Insist  on  Valspar. 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 

462  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York 

Largest  Mayiitfaclurer'i  of  High-f^rade  Varnishts  in  the  World 

Established  1832 

New  York  Chicago        X/ALEMTiNfC  Toronto  London 

Boston  VArIMISHLO  Amsterdam 

(Trade  Mark) 

W.  P.  FfLLER  &  Co..  San  Francisco  and  Principal  Pacific  Coast  Cities 


LSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White      % 


Special  Offer     Don  '  be  content  with  merely  reading  about 

Valspar — Try  it. 

For  25c  in  stamps  we  ^ill  send  you  enough  Valspar  to 
finish  a  small  table  or  chair.  Or,  if  you  will  write  your 
dealer's  name  on  bottom  line  you  need  send  us  only  15c  for 
the  sample  can. 

Your  Name • , 


Your  Address. 


Dealer's  Name  , 
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ACK  from  the 
front !     One  gigan- 
tic task  completed,  the  great  Colt 
factories  turn  to  take  up  another. 

The  long-deferred  home  demand, 
impossible  to  meet  while  "Uncle 
Sam's  Right  Arm  '  v/as  required  in 
Europe,  is  our  next  consideration. 

The  Colts  are  coming. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  "make  something  else  do." 

Essential  home  protection  is  Colt  protection.  You  want  the 
guarantee  of  safety  that  name  on  the  grip  of  an  automatic  pistol 
or  revolver  provides.  You  want  more  than  a  mere  shooting 
iron. 

You  desire  the  twin  brother  of  the  Colt  automatic  pistol  our  boys 
so  bravely  used  at  Chateau  Thierry.  Or  a  Colt  revolver  that  you 
know^  is  a  direct  descendant  of  that  long  line  of  straight-shooting 
ancestors,  w^hose  performance  has  made  luminous  pages  of  history 
of  every  struggle  of  arms  since  1830. 

You  want  a  Colt. 

And  you  want  a  Colt  because  its  accuracy,  its  dependability,  its 
safety,  is  what  made  possible  its  illustrious  associations. 

Have  just  a  little  more  patience.  All  the 
popular  sizes  of  Colt  automatic  pistols  and 
.Colt  revolvers  will  be  supplied  to  dealers 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Tell  your  dealer 
your  requirements  to  guide  him  in  his 
orders. 

COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO.  ,.^^   ^ 

The  Proven  Best 
Hartford,  Conn.,   U.  S.  A.  By  Government  Test!" 


like  it.  To  spend  so  mucli  money  pro- 
viding for  so  many  men  would  naturally 
involve  a  great  mass  of  detail,  and  one  can 
easily  imagine  a  mammoth  office  filled  in 
every  corner  and  crevice  with  desks  and 
filing-eases,  shelves,  and  index-files.  But 
that  is  not  his  style.     Here  is  the  picture: 

His  is  a  large  sqixare  room.  The  floor  is 
of  shining  parquetry,  as  clean  as  a  wind- 
swept battle-ship  deck.  At  the  center, 
near  the  wall,  there  is  a  flat-topped  desk 
with  a  correspondence  basket,  generally 
empty,  inkstand  and  penholder,  blotter 
and  writing-pad.  At  the  desk  is  one 
swivel-chair. 

And  there  is  not  another  chair  in  that 
office! 

Nor  is  there  another  desk,  nor  any  other 
furniture  whatsoever.  McGowan  never 
sits  down  unless  he  has  to  sign  a  letter. 
He  steps  into  another  room  to  dictate  his 
letters.  He  goes  through  tlje  big  suite  of 
offices,  on  two  floors,  where  his  staff 
of  more  than  seven  hundred  work,  consults 
references,  and  does  other  work  while 
standing.  And  when  he  has  callers  in  his 
sanctum  he  rises  and  awaits  their  entrance. 
The  callers  ahnost  invariably  look  about 
for  a  chair.  There  are  none.  Admiral 
McGowan  is  standing.  If  he  can  stand, 
of  course  they  can — and  must  stand. 

Then  he  smiles.  It  is  said  that  he  has 
more  friends  than  any  other  man  in  the 
country.  That  smile  is  hearty  and  in- 
fectious. It  has  fooled  many  who  would 
take  advantage  of  it.  Frequently  men  on 
business  would  like  to  "talk  aU  around 
Robin  Hood's  barn."  McGowan  listens, 
but  his  replies  make  the  visitor  under- 
stand that  he  is  to  say  what  he  has  to  say 
without  waste  of  time. 

He  will  give  his  valuable  time  lavishly 
like  a  spendthrift,  when  it  is  necessary. 
When  it  is  not  necessary  it  is  easier  to  get 
a  speech  out  of  the  Sphinx  than  to  get  an 
unnecessary  minute  out  of  him. 

"Ahem!"  began  a  pompous  visitor  one 
day  who  glanced  severely  about  the  office 
three  times  in  a  vain  search  for  a  chair, 
"are  you  economizing  in  furniture?" 

McGowan  smiled  cheerfully  and  even 
cordially.  "Ah,  no,  not  that.  The  fact 
is,  that  if  I  have  chairs  in  here  I  am  afraid 
I  might  take  up  too  much  of  the  valuable 
time  of  some  of  my  callers." 

The  Paymaster-General  is  a  native  of 
South  Carolina.  His  ability  to  work  hard 
and  constantly  and  with  the  greatest 
efficiency  is  not  a  new  achievement.  He 
began  long  ago.  In  his  second  year  in  the 
University  of  California  he  found  it 
necessary  to  work  his  way  through.  He 
did  it,  and  also  put  two  others  through  the 
university.     Says  The  Forum: 

By  that  time  he  had  so  well  acquired 
the  art  of  working  that  it  became  first 
nature  to  him.  He  entered  the  Navy 
Pay  Corps  in  1894  with  the  rank  of 
Ensign.  He  is  the  only  officer  in  the 
Navy  who  has  made  two  cruises  as  Fleet 
Paymaster  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

He  almost  made  a  third  cruise.  There 
was  only  one  reason  why  he  did  not,  but 
it  was  a  good  one — they  wouldn't  let  him 
because  they  wanted  him  to  become  Pay- 
master-General. 

When  the  fleet  was  engaged  off  Vera 
Cruz  in  1914  a  change  in  paymasters  was 
due  and  a  radio  was  sent  to  the  NaA'y 
Department  from  the  Commander-in-Chief 
Rear-Admiral  Charles  J.  Badger,  to  the 
effect  that  a  Fleet  Paymaster  should  be 
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Master 
Fabricators 
of  Sheet 
Metal 


Swartwout 
Rotary 
Bail-Bearing 
Ventilators 

(Patented) 

Swartwout 
Standardized 
Ship  Cowls 

(Pat.  applied  for) 

Swartwout 

Core  Ovens, 
Shelf  and 
Truck  Types, 

and 

Gas-Oil 

Burners 

Lind 

Motor 
Bodies 


OUR  office  and  public  buildings,  our  great  in- 
dustrial structures  where  thousands  work 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  our  theatres  and  auditoriums 
where  hundreds  gather  daily,  our  schools  where 
the  youth  of  the  nation  develop  their  brains  and 
bodies,  and  also  our  ships  which  must  carry  the 
tools  of  reconstruction  to  the  world — all  these  de- 
mand assured  ventilation. 

For  structures  on  land  we  build  the  Swartwout  Rotary 
Ball-Bearing  Ventilator.  For  ships,  the  Swartwout 
Standardized  Ship  Cowl,     Both  are  illustrated  above. 


[^^^ 


The  Swartwout  Rotary  Bail- 
Bearing  Ventilator  (pat'd)  is  not  a 
mere  stationary "hole-in-the-roof." 

It  is  a  semi-automatic  ventilat- 
ing machine  which  "puts  the  wind 
to  work."  Because  of  its  ample 
vane,  it  revolves  readily,  always 
facing  AWAY  from  the  wind. 

The  breeze,  in  passing,  creates 
a  suction  before  the  mouth  which 
is  continually  filled  by  a  flow  of 
used  air  from  below. 

A  continuous  change  of  air  is 
assured. 

Our  ventilation  handbook,  "The 
Gospel  of  Fresh  >4yr/ '  explains  in 
detail.     Sent  on  request. 


Developed  to  meet  the  unprec- 
edented need  for  speed  in  war- 
time ship  construction,  the  Swart- 
wout Standardized  Cowl  (patent 
applied  for)  is  equally  adapted  for 
competitive  building. 

It  enables  the  builder  to  specify 
a  cowl  complete  with  turning  gear 
merely  by  name  and  size,  being 
assured  in  return  the  highest  grade 
of  sheet  metal  craftsmanship  and  a 
design  reducing  skin  friction  to  a 
minimum.  Cowl  and  gears  have 
been  used  and  approved  by  the 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board  and  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation. 

Bulletin  on  request. 


Modernized 
Power  Plant 
Equipment 


Swartwout 
Cast  Iron 
Exhaust 
Heads 

(Patented) 

Swartwout 
Steam  &  Oil 
Separators 

(Patented) 

Swartwout 
Hydromatic 
Steam  Traps 

(Patented) 

Swartwout 
Feed  Water 
Heaters 

Also  Waterlevel 
Control  Valves, 
Air  and  Gaso- 
line Appliances, 
and  Sugar 
Entrainment 
Catchalls 


THE  OHIO  BLOWER  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Experienced  and  qualified  sales  agencies  and  branch  offices  from  coast  to  coast. 
In  larger  cities  refer  to  your  telephone  directory. 

Swariwouj 
I  Industrial  Specialties!  . 
Patented  ^b^ 
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J3uUdin^ 


intoyoarjBuildin^s 

nPHAT  the  owner  shall  be 
-■"proud  of  his  building  be^ 
Clause  if^was  "Built  by  Aber- 
thaw"  is  the  incentive  that 
controls. all  of  the  work  of  this 
organization.  Every  man  is  im- 
bued with  the  sincere  feeling 
that  he  is  building  Aberthaw 
reputation  into:the  structure. 
Underlying  all  relations  be- 
tween ourselves  and  our  clients 

is  co-operation —  the  spirit  of 
service.  Mutuality  of  interest  is 
insured  through  a  form  of  contract 
under"  which  , we  act  temporarily  as 
his  building  department.  Good 
work  is  always  regarded  as  more 
important  than  "great  profits.  Only 
thus  can  lasting  satisfaction  be  given. 

Send  for'acopy  of 
** Aberthaw    Construction    Service'^ 


CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 


BDSTONi 


MASSACHUSETTS 


'iwmmw 
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detailed  at  once  and  that  McGowan  was 
preferred. 

But  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had 
other  things  in  view  for  ]SIcGowan,  so  he 
missed  his  third  cruise.  The  Secretary 
told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
in  a  great  many  words  just  what  he  thought 
of  McGowan  and  his  work.  He  declared 
in  his  long  report  that  McGow.an  had 
been  able  to  subsist  the  Navy  during  two 
years  of  the  European  War,  despite  the 
great  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  most 
commonly  used  foodstuffs,  at  a  rate  of 
more  than  a  thousand  dollars  a  day  less 
than  for  a  like  period  before  the  war. 

It  was  July  1,  1914,  only  sixty  days 
before  Germany  tore  up  a  scrap  of  paper 
that  had  been  a  treaty  -vv-ith  Belgium  and 
thus  started  something  that  has  resulted 
in  an  unmourned  funeral  of  Prussianism, 
that  McGowan  was  appointed  to  his 
present  office.  President  WiJlard,  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  "discovered" 
that  the  Paymaster-General  made  things 
sizzle  and  snap  and  hum  in  getting  goods 
transported  when  he  wanted  them  as 
promised.  Willard  literally  took  off  his 
hat  to  the  young  naval  officer  and  declared 
afterward  that  in  all  of  his  years  of  inter- 
course mth  government  institutions 
he  had  never  met  up  with  such  awe- 
inspiring  efficiency  as  in  McGowan's 
department 

It  isn't  necessary  for  him  to  maintain 
his  "Do-it-now"  reputation  by  slave- 
driving,  or  by  shouting,  "Get  on  to  the 
job."  He  keeps  in  touch  with  his  seven 
hundred  men,  however,  and  the  clock- 
watchers go.  His  method  of  speeding  up 
is  to  say  a  few  words  of  approval  to  all 
who  do  their  work  well,  and  say  it  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  glow  with  pride  and 
joy  for  months. 


SILHOUETTES  OF  HEROES  WHO 
FOUGHT  IN  FRANCE 


"OOME  human  experiences  that  one 
^  has  in  France  stand  out  like  the 
silhouettes  of  mountain-peaks  against  a 
crimson  sunset,"  colorfully  observes  Dr. 
William  M.  Stidger,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
introducing  a  little  book  of  "Soldier 
Silhouettes"  (Scribners),  whose  pages  are 
full  both  of  the  unforgetable  glory  and 
suffering  of  the  war.  Dr.  Stidger,  whose 
sketches  from  the  front  have  been  quoted 
in  these  columns,  explains  that  his  sole 
object  in  publishing  his  collected  "sil- 
houettes" has  been  "to  give  to  the  father 
and  mother,  the  brother  and  sister,  the 
wife  and  child  and  friend  of  the  boys 
'over  there'  an  accurate  heart  picture." 
We  quote  from  the  poignant  chapter 
headed  "Silhouettes  Spiritual": 

It  was  the  gas  ward.  I  had  held  a  vesper 
service  that  evening  and  had  had  a  strange 
experience.  Just  before  the  service  I  had 
been  introduced  to  a  lad  who  said  to  the 
chaplain  who  introduced  me  that  he  was  a 
member  of  my  denomination. 

The  boy  could  not  speak  above  a  whisper. 
He  was  gassed  horribly,  and  in  addition  to 
his  lungs  being  burned  out,  his  face  and 
neck  were  scarred. 

"I  have  as  many  scars  on  my  lungs  as 
I  have  on  my  face,"  he  said  quite  simply. 
I  had  to  bend  close  to  hear  him.  He  could 
not  talk  loud  enough  to  have  awakened  a 
sleeping  child. 

He  said  to  me:     "I  used  to  be  leader  of 
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the  Government,  guided  by  expert 

minds  and  demanding  the  highest 
safety,  efficiency  and  service,  speci- 
fied Heine  Boilers  to  the  full  capacity 
of  our  plants  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Heine  Boilers  jwere  supplied  to  the  eibsolute  limit  of  our  fecilities^— 
not  only  \n  our  standard  types,  but  in  special  designs  to  meet 
every  condition  that  arose.  Heine  Boilers  to  the  extent  of  over 
340,000  h.p.  were  installed  in  United  States  and  Allied  Ships — in 
addition  to  immense  quantities  fcr  United  States  Army  and  Navy 
Power  Plants,  Arsenals,  Hospitals,  Railroads,  Munition  Plants  and 
other  :fectories  engaged  in  war  work. 

With  these  new  laurels  added  to  our  thirty-eight  years'  reputation  for 
highest  standard  of  manufacture,  Heine  Boilers  are  again  available  for  all 
industries.  Our  Engineering  Department  is  at  your  service  regarding  your 
boiler  problems.  Our  book,  "Boiler  Logic,"  will  be  sent  on  request.  Write 
fcr  it. 

Heine  Safety  Boiler  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Shops — St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Phoenixville,  Pa. 
Offices  in  principal  cities 


The  S.  S.  Alloway — one  of  the  many 
transports  equipped  with  Heine  Boilers 
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Why  Tone-ReLL  Lumber 
Is  Trade-Marked 

For   a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  manu- 
factured  lumber  that    has  maintained  a  repu- 
tation for  uniform  high  quality.      For  an  equal 
period  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  consumers 
have  purchased  our  products  and,  in  many  cases,  did 
not  know  who  made  them.     Now  all  our  lumber  and 
timbers  bear  this  tr^de-mark— 


Because  of  our  capacity  and  ability  for  service,  our  modern  equipment, 
our  care  in  grading  and  efficient  supervision  of  each  process  of  manu- 
facture, we  believe  it'should  be  possible  for  consumers  to  take  advantage 
of  the  quality  of  our  products,  therefore,  all  FonG-ReLL  liimber  and 
timbers  are  branded  with  the  above  trade-mark. 


jisli  your  dealer  for  IPH^ 


brand  lumber 


THe  Tpne-ReLL  T  ximt>er  rompanvi 

R.  A.  LONG  BLDG.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

^Alanufacturer  of  Southern  Pine,  Hardwood,  Oak 
Flooring,  and  Creosoted  Lumber,  Ties,  Posts, 
Poles,  Piling  and  Wood  Blocks. 
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the  choir  at  home.  At  college  I  was  in 
the  glee  club,  and  whenever  we  had  any 
singing  at  the  fraternity  house  they  always 
expected  me  to  lead  it.  Since  I  came  into 
the  Army  the  boys  in  my  outfit  have  de- 
pended upon  me  for  all  the  music.  In 
camp  back  home  I  led  the  singing.  Even 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  always  counted  on  me  to 
lead  the  singing  in  the  religious  meetings. 
Many's  the  time  I  have  cheered  the  boys 
eomin'  over  on  the  transport  and  in  camp 
by  singin'  when  they  were  blue.  But  I 
can't  sing  any  more.  Sometimes  I  get 
pretty  blue  over  that.  But  I'U  be  at  your 
meeting  this  evening,  anyway,  and  I'U 
be  right  down  on  the  front  seat  as  near 
the  piano  as  I  can  get.     Watch  for  me." 

And  sure  enough  that  night,  when  the 
vesper  service  started,  he  was  right  there. 
I  smiled  at  him  and  he  smiled  back. 

I  announced  the  first  hymn.  The  crowd 
started  to  sing.  Suddenly  I  looked  toward 
him.  We  were  singing  "Softly  Now  the 
Light  of  Day  Fades  Upon  My  Sight 
Away."  His  book  was  up,  his  hps  were 
moving,  but  no  sound  was  coming.  That 
sight  nearly  broke  mj'  heart.  To  see  that 
boy,  whose  whole  passion  in  the  past  had 
been  to  sing,  whose  voice  the  cruel  gas 
had  burned  out,  started  emotions  throb- 
bing in  me  that  blurred  my  eyes.  I 
couldn't  sing  another  note  myself.  My 
voice  was  choked  at  the  sight.  A  lump 
came  every  time  I  looked  at  him  there 
with  that  book  up  in  front  of  him,  a  lump 
that  I  could  not  get  out  of  my  throat. 
I  dared  not  look  in  his  direction. 

After  the  service  was  over  I  went  up  to 
him.  I  knew  that  he  needed  a  bit  of 
laughter  now.  I  knew  that  I  did,  too. 
So  I  said  to  him:  "Lad,  I  don't  know 
what  I  would  have  done  if  you  hadn't 
helped  us  out  on  the  singing  this  evening." 

He  looked  at  me  with  infinite  pathos  and 
sorrow  in  his  eyes.  Then  a  look  of  triumph 
came  into  them,  and  he  looked  up  and 
whispered  through  his  rasped  voice:  "I 
may  not  be  able  to  make  much  noise  any 
more,  and  I  may  never  be  able  to  lead  the 
choir  again,  but  I'll  always  have  singing 
in  my  soul,  sir!  I'll  always  have  singing 
In  my  soul!" 

And  so  it  is  with  the  whole  American 
Army  in  France — it  alwa-ys  has  singing 
in  its  soul,  and  courage,  and  manliness, 
and  daring,  and  hope.  That  kind  of 
an  army  can  never  be  defeated.  And  no 
army  in  the  world,  and  no  power,  can 
Btand  long  before  that  kind  of  an  army. 

That  kind  of  an  army  doesn't  have  to  be 
sent  into  battle  with  a  barrage  of  shells  in 
front  of  it  and  a  barrage  of  shells  back  of  it 
to  force  it  in,  as  the  Germans  have  been 
doing  during  the  last  big  offensive,  ac- 
cording to  stories  that  boys  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  have  been  telling  me.  The  kind 
of  an  army  that,  in  spite  of  wounds  and 
gas,  "still  has  singing  in  its  soul"  will 
conquer  all  hell  on  earth  before  it  gets 
through. 

Then  there  is  the  memory  of  the  boys  in 
the  shell-shock  ward  at  this  same  hospital. 
I  had  a  long  visit  with  them.  They  were 
not  permitted  to  come  to  the  vesper  service 
for  fear  something  would  happen  to  upset 
their  nerves.  But  they  made  a  special 
request  that  I  come  to  visit  them  in  their 
ward.  After  the  service  I  went.  I  reached 
their  ward  about  nine,  and  they  arose 
to  greet  me.  The  nurse  told  me  that 
they  were  more  at  ease  on  their  feet  than 
lying  down,  and  so  for  two  hours  we  stood 
and  talked  on  our  feet. 

"How  did  you  get  yours?"  I  asked  a 
little  black-eyed   New  York«>r. 

"I  was  in  a  front-line  trench  with  my 
'outfit,'    down    near    Amiens,"    he    said. 


"We  were  having  a  pretty  warm  scrap. 
I  was  firing  a  machine  gun  so  fast  that  it 
was  red-hot.  I  was  afraid  it  would  melt 
down  and  I  would  be  up  against  it.  They 
were  coming  over  in  droves,  and  we  were 
mowing  them  down  so  fast  that  out  in 
front  of  our  company  they  looked  like 
stacks  of  hay,  the  dead  Germans  piled  up 
everywhere.  I  was  so  busy  firing  my  gun, 
and  watching  it  so  carefully  because  it  was 
so  hot,  that  I  didn't  hear  the  shell  that 
suddenly  burst  behind  me.  If  I  had  heard 
it  coming  it  would  never  have  shocked  me."' 

"If  you  hear  them  coming  you're  all 
right?"  I  asked. 

"Yes.  It's  the  ones  that  .surprize  you 
that  give  you  shell-shock.  If  you  hear 
the  whine  you're  ready  for  them;  but  if 
your  mind  is  on  something  else,  as  mine 
was  that  day,  and  the  thing  burst  close,  it 
either  kills  you  or  gives  you  shell-shock, 
so  it  gets  you  both  coming  and  going." 
He  laughed  at  this. 

"I  was  all  right  for  a  while  after  the 
thing  fell,  for  I  was  unconscious  for  a  half- 
hour.  When  I  came  to  I  began  to  shake, 
and  I've  been  shaking  ever  since." 

"How  did  you  get  yours?"  I  asked  an- 
other lad,  from  Kansas,  for  I  saw  at  once 
that  it  eased  them  to  talk  about  it. 

"I  was  in  a  trench  when  a  big  Jack 
Johnson  burst  right  behind  m«.  It  killed 
six  of  the  boys,  all  my  friends,  and  buried 
me  under  the  dirt  that  fell  from  the 
parapet  back  of  me.  I  had  sense  and 
strength  enough  to  dig  myself  out.  When 
I  got  out  I  was  kind  of  dazed.  The  cap- 
tain told  me  to  go  back  to  the  rear.  I 
started  back  through  the  communication 
trench  and  got  lost.  The  next  thing  I 
knew  I  was  wandering  around  in  the  dark- 
ness shakin'  like  a  leaf." 

Then  there  was  the  California  boy.  I 
had  known  him  before.  It  was  he  who 
almost  gave  me  a  case  of  sheU-shock. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  standing  on 
a  platform  addressing  a  crowd  of  young 
church  people  in  California.  And  there  he; 
was,  his  six-foot-three  shaking  from  head 
to  foot  like  an  old  man  with  palsy  and 
stuttering  every  Avord  he  spoke.  He  had 
been  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Amiens  with  a 
ease  of  acute  appendicitis.  The  first  night 
he  was  in  the  hospital  the  Germans 
bombed  it,  and  destroyed  it.  They  took 
him  out  and  put  him  on  a  train  for  Paris. 
This  train  had  only  got  a  few  miles  out 
of  Amiens  when  the  Germans  shelled  it 
and  destroyed  two  cars. 

"After  that  I  began  to  shake."  he  said, 
simply. 

"No  wonder,  man;  who  wouldn't  shake 
after  that?"  I  said.  Then  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  had  his  operation  yet. 

"It  can't  be  done  until  I  quit  shaking." 

"When  will  you  quit?"  I  asked  with  a 
smile. 

"Oh,  we're  getting  all  better,  much 
better;  we'll  be  out  of  here  in  a  few  months; 
they  all  get  better;  ninety  per  cent,  of  us 
get  back  in  the  trenches." 

And  that  is  the  silver  lining  to  this 
Silhouette  Spiritual.  The  doctors  say 
that  a  very  largo  i)ercentage  of  them  get 
back. 

"We  call  outselves  the  'First  American 
Shock  Troops,'"  said  my  friend  from  the 
West  with  a  grin. 

"I  guess  you  are  'shock  troops' all  right. 
I  know  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  you 
would  give  your  folk  back  home  a  good 
shock  if  they  saw  you." 

Then  we  all  laughed.  Laughter  was  in 
the  air.  I  have  never  met  anywhere  in 
France  such  a  happy,  hopi'ful,  cheerful 
crowd  as  that  Ijuneh  of  shell-shocked  boys. 
It  was  contagious.     1  Avent  tliere  to  cheer 


them  up,  and  I  got  cheered  up.  I  went 
there  to  give  them  strength  and  came 
away  stronger  than  when  I  went  in.  It 
would  cheer  the  hearts  of  all  Americans  to 
take  a  peep  into  that  room;  if  they  could 
see  the  souls  back  of  the  trembUng  bodies; 
if  they  could  get  beyond  the  first  shock  of 
those  trembling  bodies  and  stuttering 
tongues.  And,  after  all,  that  is  what 
America  must  learn  to  do,  to  get  beyond, 
and  to  see  beyond,  the  wounds,  into  the 
soul  of  the  boy;  to  see  beyond  the  bUnded 
eyes,  the  scarred  faces,  the  legless  and 
armless  lads,  into  the  glory  of  their  new- 
born souls,  for  no  >boy  goes  through  the 
hell  of  fire  and  suffering  and  wounds  that 
he  does  not  come  out  new-born.  The  old 
man  is  gone  from  him,  and  a  new  man  is 
born  in  him.  That  is  the  great  eternal 
compensation  of  war  and  suffering. 

I  have  seen  boys  come  out  of  battles  made 
new  men.  I  have  seen  them  go  into  the 
line  sixteen-year-old  lads  and  come  out 
of  the  trenches  men.  I  saw  a  lad  who 
had  gone  through  the  fighting  in  Belleau 
Wood.  I  talked  with  him  in  the  hospital 
at  Paris.  His  face  was. terribly  wounded. 
He  was  ugly  to  look  at,  but  when  I  talked 
with  him  I  found  a  soul  as  white  as  a  hly 
and  as  courageous  as  granite. 

"I  may  look  awful,"  he  said,  "but  I'm 
a  new  man  inside.  What  I  saw  out  there 
in  the  woods  made  me  different,  somehow. 
I  saw  a  friend  stand  by  his  machine  gun, 
with  a  whole  platoon  of  Germans  sweeping 
down  on  him  and  he  never  fitnched.  He 
fired  that  old  gun  until  every  bullet  ^as 
gone  and  his  gun  was  red-hot.  I  was  l^jng 
in  the  grass  where  I  could  see  it  all.  I  saw 
them  bayonet  him.  He  fought  to  the 
last  against  fifty  men,  but,  thank  God,  he 
died  a,  man;  he  died  an  American.  I  lay 
there  and  cried  to  see  them  kill  him,  but 
every  time  I  think  of  that  feUow  it  makes 
me  want  to  be  more  of  a  man.  When  I 
get  back  home  I'm  going  to  give  up  my  life 
to  some  kind  of  Christian  service.  I'm 
going  to  do  it  because  I  saw  that  man  die 
so  bravely.  If  he  can  die  like  that,  in 
spite  of  my  face  I  can  live  like  a  man." 

The  boys  in  the  tenches  live  a  year  in  a 
month,  a  month  in  a  week,  a  week  in  a  day, 
a  day  in  an  hour,  autl  sometimes  an 
eternity  in  a  second.  No;  wonder  it  makes 
men  of  them  overnight.  No  wonder  they 
come  out  of  it  all  with  that  "high  look" 
that  John  Oxenham  writes  about.  They 
have  been  reborn. 

Another  wounded  boy  who  had  gone 
through  the  fighting  back  of  IMontdidier 
said  to  me  in  the  hospital:  "I  never 
thought  of  anybody'  else  at  home  but 
myself.  I  was  selfish.  Sis  and  mother 
did  everything  for  me.  EAcrything  at 
home  centered  in  me,  and  everything  was 
arranged  for  my  comfort.  With  this  leg 
gone  I  might  have  some  attention  right 
now,  but  I  don't  want  it  any  longer.  I 
can't  bear  the  thoughts  of  having  people 
do  for  me.  1  want  to  spend  the  rest  of  my 
life  doing  things  for  other  folks. 

"Back  of  Noyon  I  saw  a  friend  sail  into 
a  crowd  of  six  Germans  with  nothing  but 
his  bayonet  and  rifle.  They  had  sur- 
rounded his  captain  and  were  rushing  him 
back  as  a  prisoner.  They  evidently  had 
orders  to  take  the  officers  ali\'e  as  jiris- 
oners.  That  big  top-sergeant  sailed  into 
tluMii,  and  after  killing  two  of  Ihom,  knock- 
ing two  more  down,  and  gi\  ing  his  captain 
a  chance  to  escape,  tlio  last  CK>rnian  shot 
him  through  the  head.  He  gave  his  life 
for  the  captain.  That  has  changed  me. 
I  shall  never  be  the  same  again  after  seeing 
that  happen.  Tiit>re's  something  come  into 
my  heart.  I'm  going  back  home  a  Chris- 
tian man." 
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There's  only  one  RIGHT 
way  to  buy  tires 

You  buy  gas  at  so  much  per  gallon  and 
expect  it  to  run  you  a  certain  number  of 
miles. 

But  do  you  follow  the  same  sound  system 
in  computing  the  cost  of  your  tires?  That 
is,  do  you  figure  their  price  on  a  cost-per- 
mil 


\ 


m 


u 


e  basis? 


If  not,  the  following  figures  will  show  you  how 
to  reduce  your  tire  bills  about  35%. 

Consider,  for  example,  a  33"  x  4"  tire  of  so-called 

y^  \       standard  make  which  guarantees  3,500  miles  and 

^       \       lists  at  ^39.00.     Now  compare  that  tire  with 

a  Hood  Extra  Ply,   of  the  same  size,  which 

guarantees  6,000  miles. 

At  first   glance   the   Hood  appears  to 

cost  ^10.50  more,   but  in  reality — 

figuring    so    many    miles   for    so 

many  dollars — it  costs   ^17.35 

or  about  35%  less. 


Put  on  a  Hood  to-day 
Forget  it  for  a   year 


Who  says  Hood 
Tires  are  ex- 
pensive? 


I 


I 


I 


HOOD 

■^     EXTRA     v^ 


TIRES 


You  can  buy 
HOOD  TIRES 
at   this   sign 


Ask   the    Hood  Dealer  for 
proof.     And  write  to  u<  for 
freebooklet,  "  TheU'hy  of  the  Extra  Ply." 
It  telh  -what  you  -want  to  kvow  about  tires. 

HOOD  TIRE  CO.,  INC. 

21  Nichols  Avenue 

WATERTOWN    .    MASS. 
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GERMAN  WAYS  PUZZLE  YANKS  WHO 
OCCUPY  COBLENZ   SECTOR 


HALF  kid  and  half  wild  Indian, 
that's  what  they  are!"  In  some 
such  way  many  an  American  soldier  who 
has  been  "trying  to  dope  out"  German 
nature  would  express  his  opinion,  says  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun,  writing  from  the  headquarters  of 
"the  American  Third  Army  on  [the 
Rhine."  The  frontier  villages,  the  two 
cities  of  Treves,  or  Trier,  as  the  Germans 
call  it,  and  Coblenz,  the  beautiful  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle  valleys  are  filled  with 
such  contradictions  that  the  average  Yank 
doesn't  quite  know  what  to  make  of  it  all. 
The  correspondent  lists  some  of  the  mat- 
ters that  meet  the  daily  gaze  of  several 
thousand  young  Americans,  now  so- 
journing in  the  famous  Rhine  country: 

One  who  walks  about  the  streets  of 
Coblenz  or  Treves  or  rides  along  the 
country  roads  hereabout  sees  queer  and 
interesting  sights.  He  sees,  for  instance, 
the  shop-windows  filled  with  dolls  and  toys 
of  all  kinds  and  everywhere  innumera- 
ble children.  He  remembers  that  Ger- 
many is  the  land  of  happy  child  life,  of 
fairies  and  sprites  and  games. 

Then  down  the  street,  walking  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  usually,  come  hus- 
band and  wife.  The  husband,  with  the 
waxed  mustache,  broad  shoulders,  and 
straight  back  that  stamp  him  a  soldier 
just  discharged,  strides  along  smoking 
his  cherry-wood  pipe,  his  hands  in  his 
overcoat  pockets.  Beside  him  his  wife 
is  laboring  to  keep  up,  and  stooping, 
for  she  is  dragging  a  little  cart  laden  with 
what  seems  to  be  a  heavy  load  of  clothing. 
She  is  dragging  the  cart,  not  he.  They 
stop  at  a  house.  The  man  opens  the  door 
and  walks  in;  the  woman  follows. 

Look  in  at  the  window  of  any  house 
along  almost  any  street  just  after  din- 
ner in  the  evening — tho  here  they  call  it 
supper.  Coal  and  oil  are  scarce  in  Coblenz, 
so  there  may  be  only  candles,  but  around 
their  yellow  light  will  be  gathered  the 
family,  father,  mother,  and  several  children, 
reading,  knitting,  sewing — the  picture  of 
a  happy  home.  In  a  book-store  in  the 
same  block  will  be  paper-covered  books  for 
boys  depicting  in  lurid  colors  burning 
French  villages  with  red  flames  darting 
from  the  windows  of  every  home. 

The  streijts  of  these  cities  are  indeed 
fascinating  now.  They  are  filled  with  a 
thi'ong  of  shoppers,  mostly  women  and 
children,  but  the  men  are  very  numerous. 
When  first  our  men  came  to  Germany  they 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  most  of 
them  represented  reserve  man-power,  and 
were  astounded  because  in  no  French  city 
had  they  seen  so  many  men  in  civilian 
clothes.  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  not  only 
has  the  German  Army  been  largely  demo- 
bilized, but  as  it  passed  through  the  Rhine- 
land  on  its  last  march  most  of  the  Rhine- 
landers  quietly  demobilized  themselves. 
A  month  ago  these  men  Avere  soldiers. 

They  themselves  are  interesting.  Those 
who  were  ol'ficers  or  under  -  officers — 
unteroffizieren  —  almost  invariably  are 
drest  completely  in  civilian's  clothes, 
tho  of  the  style  of  1914,  when  most  of 
them  stept  into  feldgrau.  They  all  cany 
canes;  in  fact,  how  many  men  in  Germany 
carry  canes  is  apt  to  be  ontt  of  the  first 
things  the  visitor  notices.  It  seems  that 
they  must  always  carry  some  kind  of 
w(ai)on.     They  stalk  along  with  backs  still'   I 


as  boards,  seldom  glancing  either  to  the 
right  or  the  left. 

The  common  soldiers,  for  they  call 
them  just  that  in  Germany,  are  often 
quite  different.  Many  cf  them  are  drest 
in  a  queer  half  uniform,  because  they  have 
nothing  else.  Among  the  lower  class  in 
Coblenz  and  Treves  perhaps  half  the  over- 
coats worn  are  the  gray-green  army  over- 
coats. More  than  half  the  boots,  es- 
pecially in  the  country  districts,  are  the 
strong,  knee-length  black  boots  of  fine 
leather  that  our  men  used  to  envy  on 
German  prisoners.  Many  a  man  goes 
about  his  business  in  the  Rhineland  clad 
entirely  in  his  army  iiniform  save  for  the 
little,  round,  soft  cap.  That  he  discards 
immediately  and  dons  a  derby  or  soft  hat 
or  cap.  That  cha.nge  of  headgear  seems 
to  be  to  his  mind  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  that  he  is  now  a  peaceful  citizen, 
just  as  not  long  ago  he  used  to  change  his 
steel  helmet  for  the  roiind  cap  immediately 
he  was  taken  prisoner  in  token  that  for 
him  the  war  was  gegendet. 

So  many  dirty  gray-green  uniforms  or 
bits  of  uniforms  in  a  city  are  apt  to  give 
it  a  sombeV  air,  but  the  contrast  is  not 
hard  to  find.  The  lilies  of  the  field  are 
everywhere — the  petty  officials  of  Ger- 
many. Arrayed  mostly  in  bright  blue, 
with  a  multitude  of  red  facings  and  shining 
brass  or  copper  buttons,  and  all  with  the 
flat-topped  round  cap  with  a  shiny  peak 
that  is  the  peculiar  property  of  German 
officialdom,  they  are  ubiquitous.  Post- 
men, railroad  employees,  street-car  em- 
ployees, foresters,  clerks,  every  known 
form  of  official  life  is  drest  up  to  look  as 
militarily  as  possible.  They  even  wear 
silver  epaulets. 

There  are  German  women  drest  mostly 
in  black,  with  small  bonnets  perched  upon 
the  tops  of  their  heads  and  carrying  great 
baskets  or  bags  of  complicated  design. 
There  are  German  girls,  looking  very  nice, 
but,  as  the  Americans  agree,  "not  half  the 
class  of  the  French  dames."  The  prevail- 
ing mode  for  "misses"  in  Coblenz  seems  to 
be  sideburns  cut  off  square.  The  effect 
is  odd,  but  at  least  preferable  to  the  cres- 
cent shape  one  used  to  see  at  Brooklyn 
Bridge  at  six  o'clock  eighteen  months  ago. 
Also  hats  are  worn  over  one  eye  and  gray 
is  more  popular  than  black — another  dif- 
ference from  France. 

Children  are  everywhere,  says  the  cor- 
respondent. A  few  years  for  them  to 
grow  up,  and  the  country  will  hardly 
realize  how  its  man-power  was  depleted 
in  the  Great  War.  Some  such  thought 
was  in  the  mind  of  a  certain  French  officer 
who,  on  his  first  visit  to  Treves,  stood  and 
stared  about  him  open-mouthed  at  the 
children.  As  the  correspondent  tells  the 
story : 

"Isn't  it  awful?"  he  burst  forth  to  a 
group  of  Americans. 

"What?"  they  asked. 

"All  the  children,"  replied  the  French- 
man. "Why,  we  shall  have  to  fight 
them  again  in  twenty  years." 

One  thing  of  which  there  is  no  shortage 
in  Germany  is  undoubtedly  children. 
They  are  everywhere,  and  every  family 
seems  to  boast  three  at  least.  Photog- 
raphers' windows  are  full  of  pictures  of 
family  groups  that  look  like  the  animal 
outing  of  the  Teutonia  Li(Hlerkranz.  Most 
of  the  children  seem  to  be  boys,  too. 
Scarcely  one  of  them  but  wears  one  of  those 
round,  gray  caps  with  tlu^  red  band — 
already  soldiers  in  the  making.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  most  of  them 
do    not    look    as    children    should.     They 


are  not  starving,  but  they  most  certainly 
are  not  plump  and  rosy-cheeked.  Only 
children  under  four  years  old  have  had 
milk  for  two  years. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  the  Amer- 
icans when  they  got  to  Treves,  and  that 
was  strengthened  when  they  reached 
Coblenz,  was  how  those  cities  contrasted 
with  most  of  the  French  cities  they  had 
seen.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
bombing  of  the  German  Rhine  cities.  So 
far  as  one  can  tell,  Treves  and  Coblenz 
got  off  almost  scot-free.  One  bomb  did 
hit  the  museum  at  Treves  and  disturb  a 
few  of  the  rehcs,  and  another  nicked  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  the  building  where 
the  American  Department  of  Ci^al  Affairs 
has  its  office.  A  hand  -  grenade  would 
have  done  almost  as  much  harm.  A  brick 
wall  near  one  of  the  Coblenz  railroad- 
stations  was  rather  badly  scratched  up  by 
another  bomb.     That  is  aU. 

To  one  who  has  lived  in  Nancy,  city 
of  the  dead,  with  its  main  square  faced 
by  scarcely  a  whole  building  and  its 
main  business  street  propt  up  here 
and  there  to  keep  it  from  falling  apart, 
with  the  siren  blowing  and  the  guns 
firing  not  once  but  several  times  every 
moonlit  night,  or  in  Bar  le  Due,  Avith  a 
whole  block  in  ruins  and  new  concrete 
abris  being  opened  at  regular  intervals, 
this  hardly  seems  a  fair  exchange.  That 
leaves  out  entirely  such  cities  as  Reims, 
Lens,  Arras,  Soissons,  Chateau-Thierry, 
in  utter  ruin  through  sheU-fire. 

All  these  cities  are  brighter,  cleaner, 
newer  than  the  French  cities  saving  per- 
haps Paris,  tho  with  sandbags  on  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  and  a  general  ab- 
sence of  fresh  paint  Paris  looked  rather  war- 
worn, especially  in  the  days  of  last  June 
just  before  the  Second  Division  stopt  the 
Germans  on  the  Marne,  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  fled  from  the  city.  In 
Treves  and  Coblenz  there  has  been  ap- 
parently no  shortage  of  paint  and  varnish, 
nor  of  elbow  grease,  for  houses  and  stores 
glisten  and  shine  and  every  window  is  a 
mirror.  In  the  hotels  the  maids  live  a 
life  of  incessant  scrubbing,  varied  with 
intervals  of  sweeping  and  dusting. 

In  fact,  the  whole  thing  looks  like  a 
toy-shop.  It  comes,  of  course,  not  only 
from  the  German  loAe  of  cleanliness — 
one  actually  sees  them  washing  down  the 
streets  with  hose  as  they  do  in  New 
York — but  from  their  love  of  bright  colors. 
Some  say  that  is  a  characteristic  common 
to  children  and  savages. 

Walk  a  block  down  any  of  Coblenz's 
business  streets  and  you  vnll  see  it.  In 
the  windows  glare  red,  blue,  yellow, 
green,  inirplo,  each  in  its  frankest,  most 
unblushing  tint,  each  i)robably  cheek 
by  jowl  with  whatever  other  color  it  har- 
monizes with  least.  You  see  myriads  of 
brooches  displaying  the  most  marvelously 
pink  i'os(^s  upon  backgrounds  of  purest 
sapphire  l)hK>  or  chronu>  yc>llow.  A  favor- 
ite brooch  is  a  bouqu(4  of  blue  and  red 
flowers  tied  with  purj)le  ribbon  upon  a 
black  background.  There  are  gorgeous 
beadwork  and  aU  mamun-  of  bric-a-brac, 
made  mostly  by  the  Imperial  potteries, 
whose  designers  must  have  descended  from 
the  gentlemen's  outfitters  who  clothed 
Jacob.  That  worthy  old  phrase,  "a  riot 
of  color,"  conies  very  pat. 

The  toyliko  atmosphere  shows  also 
in  tho  i)ii)es.  Mar\olous,  indeed,  are 
they,  especially  the  porcelain  ones.  You 
may  see  gr(>at,  long  -  stemmed  affairs, 
long  enougli  almost  to  rest  on  the  ground 
while  smoking,  decorated  with  tassels, 
and  the  bowls  jiainted  with  all  manner  of 
deNices.     A   stag  is  the  favorite,  and  costs 
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The  Cough  that 
Queered  the  Show 


The  big  scene.  Lights  low. 
Soft  music.  The  heroine 
dozing  by  the  fire.  Enter  the 
hero,  noiselessly.  He  crosses 
the  stage,  drops  on  his  knee 
beside  her.  She  stirs,  as  if 
awakening  from  a  dream  of 
sadness.  The  audiencewaits 
breathless  for  those  perfect 
lines  that  for  100  nights 
have  sent  the  curtain  down 


in  a  hush  of  rapt  admiration. 

Then,  out  of  the  darkness 

of  the  house — a   burst   of 

coughing,      drowning     the 

voice  of  the  great  actress  as 

if  in  mockery — harsh,  ugly 

coughing. 

The  spell  is  broken. 

The  great  scene  is  ruined — 

the  pleasure  of  1000  people 

marred. 


It  isn't  fair  to  yourself  or  anybody  else  to  go 
round  coughing.  The  worst  of  it  is,  it's  so 
unnecessary. 

Smith  Brothers  S-B  Cough  Drops  relieve  cough- 
ing. And  they  often  keep  a  cough  from  developing 
into  a  sore  throat  or  cold.  Keep  a  box  in  your 
pocket,  another  in  your  desk,  another  at  home. 

Pure.  No  drugs.  Just  enough  charcoal  to 
sweeten  the  stomach. 

One  placed  in  the  mouth  at  bedtime  keeps  the 
breathing  passages  open. 

Drop  that  Cough 

SMITH  BROTHERS  ofPoughkeepsfe 

FAMOUS   SINCE    1847 
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more  than  Hindenburg,  who  in  turn  is 
dearer  than  the  Kaiser.  The  favorite  pipe, 
however,  seems  to  be  one  of  red  cherry,  of 
the  shape  that  we  call  Dutch — drop  stem, 
big  bowl  with  metal  hd,  and  protuberance 
below  that  affords  a  good  grip. 

With  pipes  are  associated  in  the  mind 
stems,  but  steins  are  rare  now  in  Ger- 
many, or  at  least  in  the  Rhineland. 
Steins  with  pewter  tops  are  especially  rare, 
for  all  the  tops  had  gone  to  make  ammuni- 
tion some  time  before  the  Boche  cried, 
"Hold,  enough!"  It  is  a  strange  thought 
that  the  whistle  of  many  of  those  incoming 
shells  that  we  heard  and  ducked  was  a 
new  stein  song.  Such  steins  as  one  may 
see  now  are  mainly  in  the  shop-windows, 
and  are  decorated  with  pictures  of  forty- 
two  centimeter  shells,  iron  crosses,  and 
other  favorite  taUsmans.  An  especially 
interesting  one  shows  a  German  soldier 
clasping  fervently  the  hand  of  an  Austrian 
and  is  inscribed  with  the  two  first  lines  of  a 
famous  old  German  poem,  "I  had  a  com- 
rade; a  better  you  couldn't  find." 

But  if  steins  are  common,  the  stuflf 
formerly  used  to  fill  them  is  very  rare. 
Beer  is  nowadays  chiefly  "camouflage"  in 
Germany.  It  looks  real  enough,  especially 
the  dark  variety,  and  wears  "a  coUar  worthy 
of  a  German  officer,"  but  its  taste  is  that 
of  salty  boiled  water,  and  that  is  all. 

However,  we  are  told,  there  is  one  ex- 
tenuating circumstance  even  about  the 
present  sad  state  of  German  beer: 

In  most  of  the  places  where  one  goes  to 
drink  it — and  plenty  of  Germans  still 
drink  it  as  if  in  memory  of  other  days  or  to 
keep  up  appearances  before  the  Americans 
— there  is  music.  It  is  good  music,  too;  a 
piano,  at  least  two  violins,  and  a  flute,  a 
favorite  German  instrument,  and  oc- 
casionally a  cornet.  Of  course,  the  Ger- 
mans we  had  at  home  always  had  music 
while  they  drank  beer,  but  it  seems  odd  that 
these  Germans  who  made  this  war  should 
do  the  same  pleasant,  happy  sort  of  thing. 

How  the  war  has  changed  the  ordinary 
man's  Sunday  is  shown  by  this,  from  a 
discharged  unteroffizier  of  a  good  German 
division,  four  years  in  the  war,  never 
wounded : 

"Before  the  war  when  I  went  to  take 
a  walk  on  Sunday  I  would  go  into  a  good 
place  here  where  my  friends  went  and  get 
myself  a  big  piece  of  butterhrot,  that  was 
maybe  five  pfennigs  (a  little  over  a  cent). 
Then  I  would  have  a  good  glass  of  Moselle 
wine  for  twenty  pfeimigs,  and  then  I  would 
smoke  a  cigar — for  twenty  pfennigs  I 
could  get  a  good  cigar.  Then  I  would 
go  home.  I  had  had  something  to  eat, 
a  good  drink,  and  a  good  smoke,  and  it  had 
cost  me  forty-five  pfennigs  (about  eleven 
cents).  Now  I  pay  for  the  butterhrot 
fifty  pfennigs  if  I  can  get  it  at  all,  and 
probably  I  can't  find  butter  anywhere. 
If  I  do,  it  is  only  a  httle  and  the  bread  is 
black  and  a  thin  shce.  The  Moselle  wine 
costs  me  one  mark  fifty  or  two  marks  and 
the  cigar  costs  me  anjTvay  a  mark,  so  if  I 
get  the  butterhrot  the  day  costs  me  three 
marks  or  maj'be  fom*   (75  cents  or  $1)." 

Those  are  the  things  that  get  under 
the  skin  of  the  city  man,  especially  the 
man  who  has  come  back  from  the  army 
and  craves  normal  life  again.  Even  a 
born  and  trained  soldier  like  the  German 
tires  of  it  after  a  time. 

In  the  country  and  among  the  \'t1- 
lages  one  finds  rather  more  e\'idence  of 
the  war.  Roads  are  rather  rim  down, 
village  streets  not  so  neat,  one  may 
believe,  as  they  were  before  the  war. 
Cows    and    o.xen    draw    the    plows,     but 
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The  ELECTRICAL  SERVANT 

in  the  HOME 

A  MODERN   home  is  organized,    equipped    and    managed 
along  scientific  lines.   The  housewife  of  today  is  of  necessity 
an  expert  in  household  economics.      Labor  and  its  rising 
cost   is   a    problem    to   her   as   it   is   to    any   industrial  manager. 

Electricity  Does  the  Work    . 

Cleanliness  and  cooking  contrib- 


'^iC 


ute  the  largest  part  of  the  drudgery 
of  housework,  and  it  is  for  this 
work  that  practical  electrical  devices 
have  been  perfected.  Electrical 
Vacuum  Cleaners,  Dishwashers  and 
Laundry  equipment,Ranges,Toast- 
ers  and  Cookers  are  some  of  the 
many  household  appliances  familiar 
to  most  housewives  as  mechanical 
substitutes  for  less  dependable  and 
more    expensive    servant-women. 

Electrical  Wiring  in  the  Home 

Everything  Electrical  in  the  home 
is  operated  by  current  delivered  to 
the  device  by  rubber-covered-insu- 
lated wire.  Obviously,  therefore, 
!t  is  most  important  to  know  that 
the  house  is  wired  with  dependable 
wire  made  by  well  established  ca- 
pable manufacturers.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary for  the  house-owner  or  his 
wife  to  know  all  of  the  technical  de- 
tails of  how  such  wire  is  made  but  // 


is  necessary  to  employ  a  responsible 
electrical  contractor  who  will  install 
a  standard  product  like  Habirshaw. 
For  more  than  30  years — practically 
from  the  beginning  of  the  industry 
- — Habirshaw  wire  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  standard  all  over  the 
world.  Architects  and  Electrical 
Contractors  know  it,  and  it  is  a  sure 
test  of  responsibility  and  workman- 
ship when  they  specify  and  use 
Habirshaw. 

Consult  an  Expert 

Architects,  Electrical  Engineers, 
Electrical  Contractors,  Central  Sta- 
tion Representatives  and  Manufac- 
turers of  Electrical  devices  know  the 
importance  of  good  wiring.  They 
know  all  of  their  best  work  will  fail 
if  the  wire  is  not  right.  They  can 
and  will  tell  you  why  they  use 
Habirshaw.  They  will  tell  you 
Habirshaw  is  standard  and  that 
equipment  which  measures  to  the 
Habirshaw  standard  is  the  best  to  be 
had.  Ask  if  it  is  ')ppired~\vithHabirsha\v. 


lOR  more  than  thirty  years — practically  from  the 
beginning  of  the  electrical  industry 

HABIRSHAW 

"Proven  by  the  test  of  time^ 

Insulated  W^ire 

has  been  accepted  as  a  standard  of  quality  all  over  the  world. 


Habirshaw  Wire  Manufactured  by 
The  Habirshaw  Electric  Cable  Co. 


10  East  43rd  Street,  New  York 


Habirshaw  CodcWire  distributed  by 

Western  Bectric^  Company 

Offices  in  all  Principa!  Cities 


^^ 
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No  master  reQord  shall  be  considered  as 
satisfactory  and  complete  and  perfect  until  it 
has  been  approved  not  only  by  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  Victor  Company,  but  also 
by  the  artist..,, 


CAB.USO 


GLUCK 


DE    UUCA 


SCHUMANN-HEINK, 


Extract  fromVictor  artists' contract 


r 
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III.     ! 


Every  Victrola  R 
by  the  artis 

Our  contract 

Not  only  must  every  Victrola  Record  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Victor  Recording  Laboratory  before  it 
is  listed  in  the  Victor  Record  catalog,  but  tbe  artist  who 
makes  the  record  must  also  be  satisfied  that  it  portrays 
his  or  her  art  with  absolute  fidelity. 

When  you  play  a  Victrola  Record  on  the  Victrola, 
you  can  be  sure  the  interpretation  you  hear  is  exactly  as 
the  artist  sang  or  played  \x.—exactly  as  he  or  she  wishes 
you  to  hear  it. 


@  MUhkin,  Da?is  &  Stntotil 
Ugderwood  &  Unteiweoii,  DiipoiK. 
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ALDA. 

HOMER. 
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FARRAR 


MCCORMACK 


MEUBA 


^cord  is  approved 
Avtio  made  it 

demands  it 

So  true  to  life  in  e^/ery  detail  that  Victrola  Records 
liave  also  earned  for  themselves  the  universal  and  enthu- 
siastic approval  of  the  great  final  judge — the  music- 
loving  public. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety  from  $12  to  $950. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  your  favorite  music  for  you.      Saenger 

Voice  Culture  Records  are  invaluable  to  vocal  students — ask  to  hear  them. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Important  Notice.      Victor    Records    and  Victor   Machines   are    scientifi- 
cally coordinated  and  synchronized  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  and  their 
use,   one  with    the  other,    is   absolutely   essential   to   a    perfect    reproduction. 
New    Victor    Records    demonstrated    at    all    dealers    on    the    1st    of   each    month 

"Victrola  *  is  the  Registered  Trademark  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  designating  the 

products  of  this  Company  only. 

fola 


SOOTTl 


CALVB 
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that  is  not  unusual  in  rural  Germany. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  horses  are  scarce. 
Pigs  are  noticeably  scarce  in  a  laud  where 
pork  was  and  is  now  a  favorite  dish. 

The  houses,  with  their  Elizabethan 
style  of  architeetiu-e,  gi^^  the  villages 
an  air  of  greater  vaiiety  than  have  the 
French  villages,  and  are  painted  often 
in  bright  colors.  Their  doorj^ards,  cob- 
blestoned,  are  kept  quite  clean.  A  race 
of  singularly  unattractive  children  people 
these  A-illages  and  line  the  streets  wherever 
the  Americans  pass. 

Along  the  roads  one  comes  upon  the 
father  of  the  family.  With  some  sort 
of  Alpine  hat  upon  his  head,  a  drooping 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  he  follows  the  plow, 
jogging  over  the  furrows  in  his  high  black 
leather  boots  as  if  he  had  never  stopt 
doing  it  at  all  when  the  call  came,  "  Deutsch- 
land  uber  Alles!"  But  those  greenish-gray 
coats  come  from  but  one  place.  A  while 
ago  the  father  of  the  family  was  an  ar- 
tilleryman, perhaps,  shooting  up  towns 
full  of  civilians. 


WHY  POSTMASTER  RIGGS,  OF  LA 

FOLLETTE,  TENN.,  TENDERED 

HIS  RESIGNATION 


DR.  A.  M.  RIGGS,  described  as  "a 
prominent  business  man  and  post- 
master here"  in  a  special  dispatch  from  La 
FoUette,  Tenn.,  to  the  New  York  Herald, 
has  followed  the  example  recently  set 
by  Mr.  McAdoo  and  continued  by  several 
other  governmental  officials.  In  brief, 
Dr.  Riggs  has  given  up  his  government 
work  because  there  isn't  money  enough  in 
it.  Goaded  into  action  by  a  letter  from 
the  Post-office  Department  asking  that  he 
resign  unless  he  could  devote  all  of  his 
time  to  the  business  of  the  office,  ex- 
Postmaster  Riggs  wrote  and  forwarded 
the  following  'firm  epistle  to  John  C. 
Koons,  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
at  Washington: 

"Sir:— 

"Your  kind  favor  of  the  4th  inst.  re- 
ceived, informing  me  that  now  the  war 
is  over  and  consequently  less  demanded 
of  its  loyal  citizens,  the  Government  can 
now  manage  to  wag  along  without  my 
services  as  postmaster  at  La  Follette, 
Tenn.,  unless  I  devote  my  entire  time 
to  the  office.     Therefore, 

"I  resign. 

"It  pains  me  to  do  this,  and  I  shall 
ever  look  back  with  regret  to  this  rude 
separation  from  this  ideal  position  re- 
quiring twelve  hours  a  day  service  with 
the  munificent  eorhpensation  (after  pay- 
ing aU  expenses)  of  two  dollars  a  day.  I 
have  neglected  my  personal  affairs  to 
serve  the  Government;  doing  any  and 
everything  required;  selling  Liberty  Bonds 
and  War  Saving  Stamps  galore,  carrying 
water  and  sweeping  the  floor,  as  Uncle 
Sam  has  studiously  avoided  making  any 
allowance  for  incidental  expenses. 

"Selling  War  Stamps  and  immediately 
cashing  the  same  has  been  one  of  my  pet 
diversions.  When  I  realize  I  am  no  longer 
compelled  to  do  all  these  things,  and  a 
host  of  others  equally  edifying,  such  as 
explaining  why  the  mail-carrier  took  the 
flu,  and  the  postmaster  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion (as  reported  by  an  inspector)  sent 
an  employee  to  the  office  for  his  mail  in- 
stead of  going,  for  it  himself;  and  why 
Rockepelter  &  Co.  were  not  deprived  of 
a   mail-box    the    moment   they  failed   to 


pay  when  due;  why  the  flies  were  allowed 
to  speck  certain  lobby  notices  required  to 
be  kept  posted  there — when,  I  say,  I  con- 
template all  these  things, 

' '  I  again  resign. 

"  I  am  made  to  cogitate  on  the  futility  of 
so  conducting  the  office  that  the  patrons 
do  not  complain,  of  properly  keeping  the 
records  and  punctiliously  accounting  for 
every  dollar  of  Uncle  vSam's  money,  made 
to  understand  that  'I,  in  the  midst  of 
the  fighting,'  must  be  on  the  spot  eight 
hours  a  day  and  every  day,  regardless, 
nothing  else  sufficing. 

"I  would  gently  inform  you,  my  dear 
General  Koons,  that  what  you  need  is  a 
man  as  postmaster  here  who  can  sup- 
port a  family  of  eight  on  two  dollars  a 
day.  I  frankly  confess  that  I  do  not 
know  how  to  do  it.  Do  you?  Realizing 
this,  it  is  with  a  comforting  sense  of  res- 
ignation that 

' '  I  resign  some  more. 

"And,  now,  in  my  grand  finale  of  res- 
ignation, I  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  congratulating  the  United  States 
of  America  on  having  so  efficient  an 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  as  your  hon- 
ored self.  I  am  convinced  that  nothing 
escapes  your  vigilant  eyes.  I  am  made 
to  shudder  when  I  contemplate  what  may 
happen  to  his  great  country  of  ours  when 
the  fateful  day  comes  when  you,  even 
you,  will  be  summarily  and  unceremoni- 
ously kicked  from  office  (the  public  wel- 
fare requiring  it),  as  you  now,  without 
feeling  or  justice,  deprive  me  of  mine. 

"Crape  is  on  the  post-office  door,  and 
the  town  is  in  mourning.  God  save  the 
Republic! 

"Respectfully  and   dejectedly  yours, 
"A.  M.  Riggs." 


FORMER  GOTHAM  TAXI-DRIVER  TELLS 
OF  "NUTTY  THINGS"  IN  ITALY 


A  NY  doubts  about  the  educational 
-^*-  value  of  European  experience  will  be 
dissipated  by  a  contribution  of  "Usaac 
Ulysses"  to  The  Ainhulance  Service  News, 
which  is  printed  in  Italy  and  is  the  "News- 
paper of  the  United  States  Army  Ambu- 
lance Service  with  the  Italian  Army." 
We  learn  at  the  outset  that  "  Ulysses  "  was 
formerly  the  pride  of  the  "Black  and 
White  Taxi  force  in  little  old  Gotham," 
but  has  lately  been  driving  an  ambulance 
on  the  Italian  front  with  the  Usaacs. 
Since  the  contents  of  The  News  are  "prop- 
erly censored  by  American  and  Italian  au- 
thoj'ities,"  we  must  regard  his  description 
of  the  many  "nutty  things"  he  has 'seen 
■as  more  or  less  authentic.  Adopting  Ring 
Lardner's  style,  he  teUs  an  imaginary  "  Al " : 

There  are  a  lot  more  Italians  here  than 
what  lives  in  New  York  even,  and  many 
of  them  talk  American  from  having  lived 
over  there  before  the  war.  They  got  some 
kind  of  a  funny  draft  here  what  gets  those 
guys  back  from  Hackensack,  and  Camden, 
even  if  they  were  born  there — just  so  there 
father  was  from  here.  Other  birds  here 
have  been  in  England  and  the  language  is 
similar,  only  they  kind  of  sing  it — the 
Tommies  here  all  sing  that  same  way  when 
they  talk  but  I  have«been  around  a  lot  and 
I  can.  savvy  most  of  what  they  say.  I  use 
to  drive  the  old  cab  with  English  guys  from 
the  Vanderbilt  to  the  Plaza  back  home. 
Well  what  I  wanted  to  teU  you  was  that 
these  Italians  call  us  Americans  foreigners 
- — can  you  imagine  being  called  a  foreigner 


by  an  Italian.  But  I  never  hit  them  or 
nothing  because  our  Lieutenant  says  we 
are  to  be  polite  to  them  because  they  are 
our  brave  alleys.  They  sure  got  funny 
ideas  in  this  country,  all  their  cities  have 
big  walls  around  them,  and  gates  hke  as  if 
they  charged  to  get  in  before  the  war — 
but  I  wouldn't  give  two  bits  to  see  any  of 
them,  if  they  were  not  free  now.  Nothing 
but  old  houses  or  ruins — some  of  them 
built  before  Columbus  was  a  corporal.  A 
guy  showed  me  a  joint  buUt  in  the  time 
of  Cesare,  but  he  was  trying  to  string  me 
I  think  for  I  remember  from  school  that  he 
lived  before  Christ,  and  they  lived  in  caves 
them  days.  But  this  place  was  some  old, 
it  would  be  condemned  long  ago  in  New 
York  and  torn  down.  Well,  Al,  they  have 
one  nutty  idea  here  about  women,  they 
think  their  heads  were  made  to  carry 
things  on,  saw  a  pretty  good-looking  fem 
carrying  a  wagon-load  of  wood  on  her  dome 
to-day.  They  have  poles  with  two  biickets 
hanging  on  to  carry  water.  They  take  the 
family  wash  down  to  the  creek,  and  have  a 
board  to  kneel  on  at  the  edge,  and  then 
they  beat  the  dirt  out  of  the  clothes — 
believe  me,  they  beat  those  clothes  on  that 
board.  About  all  the  women  in  the  town 
line  up  in  company  front,  along  the  creek, 
and  start  beating  about  reveille  and  beat 
along  tiU  mess-time  at  noon — only  every 
one  here  eats  at  eleven  o'clock. 

They  talk  the  same  lingo  as  the  Ave. 
A  Italians,  and  what  do  you  think,  Al,  I 
am  learning  it,  can  you  imagine  me 
palavering  Italian  when  we  go  to  one  of 
those  red-ink  tabledotes  on  Ninth  Avenue, 
The  lieut  makes  me  go  to  classes  where 
we  learn  the  words,  I  know  what  bella 
seiiiorina  means  and  vino  and  bierra,  only 
near  the  front  they  don't  have  any  bierra 
because  it  takes  up  too  much  room  in  the 
trucks.  Everything  is  brought  up  here  in 
trucks,  they  call  them  camions,  the  British 
say  lorries,  but  "truck  is  the  best  word, 
and  thej^  have  thousands  of  them.  Forgot 
to  tell  you  we  can  have  booze  here  in  the 
Army,  only  it  is  not  regular  booze  like  we 
get  at  Umpsy  Cunningham's  because  it 
has  no  kick  in  it — they  call  it  vino;  it  is  a 
kind  of  a  wine  more  like  grape-juice  tho, 
and  you  can  drink  a  bottle  of  it  and  not 
know  you  had  a  drink  even. 

And  say  I  wish  you  could  see  the  trains 
here — cars  about  as  big  as  the  horse-cars 
that  run  to  De  Brossas  Street  ferry  and 
partitioned  off  into  little  rooms  that  hold 
eight.  Two  to  a  family  is  the  idea  I  guess, 
because  there  seem  to  be  even  more  kids 
in  a  family  here  than  we  see  in  Italian 
families  in  the  States.  Well  a  guy  drest 
like  the  cab  door  opener  at  the  Biltmore, 
comes  out  of  the  station  and  asks  "Pronii" 
a  lot  of  birds  close  all  the  doors  into  these 
rooms  into  the  cars,  then  this  gink  what  is 
drest  up,  toots  a  little  carnival  horn,  like 
we  have  new  years  eve,  in  NY,  and  that 
starts  the  train. 

From  eleven  to  two  they  close  all  the 
stores,  and  every  one  sleeps  after  lunch. 
It  looks  hke  three  o'clock  in  the  a.m.  in 
Newark,  and  no  one  can  savvy  whj'  we 
do  not  want  to  go  to  sleep,  too.  The 
reason  is  that  we  have  to  leave  something 
to  do  at  night,  as  there  are  only  a  few 
movies,  with  the  words  all  in  Latin  or 
somthin,  and  they  are  in  small  httle  stores. 
Well  I  was  telhng  about  the  stores — if 
you  want  eigarets  (the  best  one  tastes 
like  an  Old  Mill)  you  go  to  a  place  where 
they  sell  salt,  and  chocolate  they  sell  in  the 
saloons.  Everywere  they  have  girls  tend- 
ing bar,  guess  that  is  so  no  one  wiU  start 
any  scraps  when  they  get  a  few  too  many, 
that  only  would  be  if  he  stayed  there  a 
couple  of  weeks  and  guzzled  wine  all  the 
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/\FTER  all,  the  real  se- 
./jL  cret  of  the  Cadillac  is 

its  va/ue. 

The  Government  had 
value  in  mind  when  the 
Cadillac  was  designated  the 
standard  seven-passenger 
car  for  the  United  States 
Army. 

Army  officers  admire  a 
superlatively  smooth  and 
silent  piece  of  motive 
power  as  much  as  any 
civilian  can. 

But  mere  luxury  of  per- 
formance, bought  at  a 
prohibitive  cost  in  main- 
tenance, had  no  chance  of 
acceptance  by  the  War 
Department. 

The  Department  demand- 
ed, also,  that  sound  and 
rugged  construction  which 
alone  spells  economy  in 
the  long  run. 


Nor  would  the  Cadillac 
have  been  chosen  had 
economy  of  first  cost  been 
the  consideration.  Happily 
for  the  Army — and  for  the 
Cadillac — the  War  Depart- 
ment had  in  mind  that 
freedom  from  adjustment, 
overhauling,  and  repair, 
which  alone  spells  true 
economy  in  a  motor  car. 

The  average  Cadillac 
owner  enthuses  especially 
over  the  beautiful  ease,  and 
the  soft  steadiness,  he  con- 
stantly enjoys  in  his  car. 

But  you  will  find  that 
what  pleases  him  most, 
in  the  last' analysis,  is  that 
same  element  of  permanent 
value  which  determined 
the  choice  of  the  Cadillac 
by  the  Government, 


CADILLAC      MOTOR-     CAB-     COMPANY 
DETR.OIT     MICHIGAN 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry  Silverware  Watches  Clocks 
Bronzes  China  Glass  Stationery 


Distinctive  Merit 


The  Mail  Service  gives  prompt  attention 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37^-  Street 
New  York 


GARDEN  NOVELTIES 


CHILDS'  GIANT  KOCHIA,  our 

1918  novelty,  has  taken  its  place 
everywhere  as  the  greatest 
floral  favorite.  It  rivals  the 
best  Ferns  or  Palms  in  deco- 
rative effects  and  is  equally 
valuable  for  garden  or  pots,  a 
pyramidof  dense  feathery  green 
foliage  all  summer,  in  fail,  a 
dark  claret  red  till  Christmas. 
Easiest  of  all  plants  to  grow 
anywhere.    Pkt.  20c. 

MATCHLESS    LETTUCE. 

Novel,  distinct  and  absolutely 
the  tenderest  and  sweetest  lettuce  grown.  Pkt.  15c. 
TWO-POUND  TOMATO.  Largest,  heaviest,  richest, 
and  most  solid  Tomato.  A  perfect  marvel.  Pkt.  10c. 
CHINESE  WOOLFLOWERS.  The  showiest  new  garden 
annual  for  bedding.    Mothing  like  it.    Pkt.  20c. 


HOWTO  COOK  VEGETABLES, 

a  booklet  giving  666  receipts 
for  cooking,  cannin^r  and  pre- 
serving vegetables  of  all  kinds. 
Will  make  one's  garden  crops 
doubly  valuable.   10c. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

For  20c  w9  will  send  every- 
thing, Kochia,  Lettuce,  To- 
mato, Woolflower,  vegetabie 
book  and  catalogue.  Order 
now.    Supply  limited. 

BIG  CATALOGUE  free.  All  flower  and  veeetable  seeds . 
bulbs,  plants,  and  berries.  We  grow  the  finest  Gladioli, 
Dahlias.  Cannas,  Irises,  Peonies,  Perennials,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Ferns,  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  Asters,  Pansies, 
Beets,  Beans,  Cabbage,  Onions,  Tomatoes,  Seed  Corn, 
Potatoes,  etc.    Prize  strains  and  sterling  novelties. 


pn^fl^iui^niU* 


JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  INC..  Floral  Park,   N.  Y. 

Condron  Company 


for  Concrete  Buildings 


This  Building 
8  Miles  Long— 4  Stories  High— 60  Feet  Wide 

represents    the  aggregate  size  of  the  concrete  factories  and  warehouses 
built  on  our  plans  and  specifications. 

Correspondence  invited  with  those  contemplating  new  buildings. 

Condron  Company,  Industrial  Engineers,  1432  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago 


time — it  could  not  be  done  in  less  time,  as 
this  vino  stuff  has  practically  no  authority. 

After  explaining  the  "dippy  money 
system"  in  Italy,  where  "a  piece  of  paper 
that  looks  like  a  ten-cent  cigar  store  coupon 
is  a  lire,"  and  varies  monthly  in  value, 
Ulj^sses  -winds  up  with  "something  about 
the  war": 

We  left  the  base — kin  da  like  the  main 
garage  in  the  taxi  business — quite  a  while 
ago,  and  drove  our  ambulances  up  to  the 
front,  one  after  another  like  cars  on 
Broadway,  above  the  Circle — that  is  called 
a  column,  only  you  can  not  cut  around 
the  guy  in  front  of  you,  but  must  keep 
yoiu-  places  or  the  officers  wiU  give  you  the 
devil,  and  we  camped  along  the  road  at 
night,  like  we  use  to  do  at  Camp  Crane 
when  in  hikes.  After  we  had  ridden  many 
kilometers  (that  is  an  Italian  mile,  Al, 
only  it  is  five-eighths  of  a  mile  I  know 
because  I  have  to  figure  it  on  my  reports 
on  milage,  the  army  chekking  up  on  every 
mile  or  kilometer  rather,  and  how  much 
gasoline  and  oil,  and  wheter  you  had 
l>atients  or  not — worse  than  any  taxi  co. 
I  ever  worked  for,  and  if  they  had  only 
made  it  a  half  instead  of  five-eighths  I 
could  figure  it  easy,  but  that  five-eighths 
thing  gets  you  into  fractions  and  I  never 
was  much  on  them,  so  the  sergeant  alwaus 
checks  over  my  report).  Well  after  we 
had  gone  so  far  that  I  was  afraid  that  the 
officers  were  going  to  drive  right  over  the 
german  trenches,  being  young  officers  and 
never  having  gone  OA^er  the  road  them- 
selves before,  we  stopt  in  a  town  that  was 
all  blawn  to  pieces,  Uke  a  picture  in  the 
Sunday  Times  pictures  of  the  war.  I 
thought  they  faked  those  pictures,  Al,  but 
take  it  from  me  thos  towns  look  worse  than 
the  pictures.  Well  a  general  came  back 
with  the  Ueut,  and  inspected  us.  We  used 
to  have  inspection  in  camp  in  the  States, 
and  this  Italian  general  went  through 
inspection  just  like  he  knew  how  it  was 
done  in  the  American  Army.  When  he 
came  to  me,  he  stopt  and  I  was  sure  some 
darned  button  was  unbottened,  or  my  hat 
cord  was  not  sewed  on,  and  I  expected 
the  Ueut  would  send  me  back  to  the 
States  for  punishment  for  disgracing  him, 
Avhen  this  Italian  general  (he  was  a  JVIajor 
General,  Al)  .says  to  me  in  American,  the 
same  as  you  and  me  talk,  only  better 
"how  do  you  like  It-aly."  I  felt  like  the 
night  I  drove  Rockefeller  up  from  the 
Waldorf  and  he  give  me  five  bones  (and 
every  one  at  the  stand  use  to  say  he  was  a 
tight  wad).  Then  the  general  says  "what 
kind  of  ignition  does  your  ambulance 
have"  and  I  told  him  Eismann,  and  he 
said  that  was  a  good  magneto,  and  he  was 
glad  it  w'asn't  a  Bosch.  1  saw  the  joke 
but  didn't  know  whether  to  laugh  or  not 
until  om'  lieut  grinned,  then  I  did,  and 
they  w^alked  down  to  the  next  car.  Can 
you  imagine  that,  Al.  A  general  saAA  ying 
oiu*  language,  our  cars,  and  talking  to  me, 
a  private  first  class,  the  fellows  call  me  an 
acting  private  first  class,  that  means  I  may 
be  reduced  to  a  buck  private  again  soon. 

Well  my  stand  is  at  a  dressing-station, 
where  if  I  climb  a  little  hill  I  can  see 
the  german  trenches,  only  I  dont  climb 
it  because  my  ambulance  is  running  most 
of  the  night,  and  I  sleep  in  the  daytime. 
I  have  carried  hundreds  of  w^ounded,  but 
I  Avill  haA^e  to  AATite  about  that  in  another 
letter.  Write  us  Avhen  j'ou  can  as  we 
rather  get  mail  than  eat.  Only  letter  I 
got  in  a  Aveek  was  a  inA'ite  to  a  free  lec- 
tui-e  on  Patriotism  in  the  AllentoAvn  High 
School  June  30th. 

Arrivederci  means  so  long,  Al. 


ARMCO  IRON 

For  Safe,  Sound,  and  Profitable 
Building  Construction 

I  *0  tear  down  is  the  business  of  war;  to  build  up  is  the 
■^  business  of  peace.  Razed  and  ravaged  Europe  must  be 
restored,  and  great  and  busy  America  must  continue  to  grow 
and  expand.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  the  next  decade  w^ill 
see  otherw^ise  than  a  colossal  building  boom  in  every  part 
of  the  world. 

With  the  world  demanding  construction  of  a  permanent 
nature,  metal  w^ill  be  used  for  building  as  never  before. 
We  expect  every  available  pound  of  our  product,  Armco 
(American  Ingot)  Iron  to  be  used  for  such  purposes  as  fast 
as  we  can  supply  it.  In  every  phase  of  its  manufacture, 
Armco  Iron  is  subjected  to  scientific  and  never-ending  care 
and  inspection.  It  combines  purity,  evenness,  density  and 
other  qualities  that  make  for  durability. 

Building  Uses  for  Armco  Iron 

In  every  kind  of  building,  new  or  altered,  residential,  in- 
dustrial, public,  or  office,  Armco  Iron  can  be  most  profitably 
employed  for  all  exposed  metal  parts  such  as  roofing,  cop- 
ing, pent  houses,  skylights,  water  tanks,  ventilators,  window- 
frames  and  sashes,  and  for  such  purposes  as  metal  lath 
w^here  durability  is  a  factor  even  though  the  metal  is  not 
directly  exposed. 

Every  architect,  builder  and  property  owner  or  investor 
who  is  interested  in  safe,  sound,  and  profitable  building 
construction,  should  write  us  for  information  specifically 
applied  to  his  building  problems. 
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The  t r a d e - m a r k 
ARMCO  carries  the 
assurance  that  iron  bear- 
ing that  mark  is  manu- 
factured by  The  Ameri- 
can RoUing  Mill  Com- 
pany  with    the   skill. 


f      AMERICAN       1 


intelligence  and  fidelity 
associated  with  its  prod- 
ucts, and  hence  can  be 
depended  upon  to  pos- 
sess in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  merit  claimed 
for  it. 


.Jt»;t.iS55.,^ 


The   American    Rolling   Mill   Co.,   Dept.  950,    Middletown,  Ohio 


C 


^^ 


-J*^3 


r<  r  ; 


<rv 


ARMCO    IRON    Resists   Rusir 
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This  is  What 
Novo  Power  Means 

The  water  mains  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying photograph  were  laid  in  low,  sandy 
ground,  in  East  Chicago.  Surface  water 
accumulated  in  large  quantities,  and  had 
to  be  pumped  off. 

Five  Novo  Triplex  Pumping  Outfits,  of 
6  H.  P.  each,  were  put  on  the  job.  At  the 
time  the  photograph  was  taken,  these  five 
Novo  Pumps  had  been  running  continu- 
uously  for  two  months — 24  hours  every 
day,  and  seven  days  a  week. 

That  is  the  kind  of  service  these  five 
Novo  Pumps  delivered  to  the  Leonard 
Construction  Co.  That  is  the  kind  of 
service  you  get  every  time  you  put  Novo 
Power  on  the  job. 

Novo  Engines  and  Outfits,  1)2  to  15  H.P.  Furnished  to 
operate  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial gas.  Outfits  for  Pumping,  Hoisting,  Air  Com- 
pressing, Sawing.     Write  for  full  information. 

OVO  ENGINE    CO- 

Clarence  E.  Beznent .  Vice-Pres .  &.  Gen.  Mgr. 
611  Porter  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

New  York:  1617  Woolworth  Bldg.      Chicago:  800  Old  Colony  Bldg. 
London  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  Ontario,  Canadian  Distributorm 


A  CANADIAN  OFFICER'S  COLLECTION 
OF  NEWSBOYS 


SOME  people  collect  china  or  postage- 
stamps  or  mummies.  One  Canadian 
officer  in  the  British  Expeditionary  Force 
prefers  to  collect  newsboys,  and  even 
managed  to  add  an  interesting  one  to  his 
collection  when  on  the  firing-line,  in  the 
shape  of  Jean,  a  Gavroche  of  the  trenches 
who  sold  newspapers  along  the  British 
front.  The  officer,  a  Mr.  W.  G.  Peterson, 
who  does  not  disclose  his  rank,  in  a  letter 
to  an  EngUsh  friend  sm-named  George, 
marvels  at  "the  infinite  diversity  of  species 
that  exists  -vv-ithin  the  genus"  newspaper 
boy.  To  begin  with,  as  we  quote  the 
letter  from  the  pages  of  The  University 
Magazine  (Montreal): 

Number  one  in  my  collection  is  a  wee 
Highland  laddie  with  a  kilt  and  bare  legs. 
He  sold  me  my  first  newspaper.  It  was  a 
halfpenny  one  and  I  gave  him  a  penny. 
Needless  to  say,  this  was  before  the  war. 
He,  of  eoiirse,  said  he  had  no  change,  but 
being  a  Scotch  newspaper  boy  he  was 
comparatively  honest,  and  tho  he  would 
not  surrender  my  halfpenny  he  gave  me 
two  papers.  One  of  these,  on  my  way 
home,  I  gave  to  a  workingman. 

Then  there  are  the  Canadian  boys,  "so 
delightfully  free  and  easy  and  independent 
and  democratic."  They  "don't  sell  you  a 
newspaper;  you  have  to  run  across  the 
car-tracks  from  one  sidewalk  to  the  other 
and  tear  it  away  from  them."  Then,  we 
are  told,  "they  get  quite  annoyed  with 
you  for  interrupting  their  private  reading." 
The  Canadian  officer  continues: 

When  I  am  at  home,  in  Montreal,  I 
usually  go  out  on  Sunday  morning  to  buy 
a  newspaper  in  order  to  find  out  which 
side  won  the  hockey  match  that  I  witnessed 
the  night  before  at  the  Arena,  and  whether 
the  poUce  did  really  rescue  the  referee 
who  gave  that  off-side  decision  against  the 
home  team,  and,  if  so,  how  much.  On 
these  occasions  it  is  a  match  between  me 
and  the  newspaper  boy.  Of  course,  true 
to  the  traditions  of  his  profession,  he  has 
no  change.  Neither  have  I,  as  it  is  Sun- 
day. So  I  give  a  quarter  for  a  five-cent 
paper.  The  next  move  is  now  up  to 
the  boy  who  starts  to  give  me  my  change. 
In  this  my  opponent  is  obviously  playing 
for  time.  First  he  unbuttons  his  over- 
coat, then  he  unbuttons  his  jacket,  then 
he  unbuttons  his  breeches  pocket.  All 
this  takes  time,  and  if  the  thermometer 
is  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  zero  you 
kind  of  get  tired  waiting.  By  now  he  is 
shoveUng  out  the  change,  one  copper  cent 
at  a  time,  into  my  expectant  palm.  There 
are,  I  know,  twenty  of  these  coming  to 
me,  if  I  wait  long  enough,  in  as  many 
separate  instalments.  I  usually  fail  to 
last.  The  odds  are  all  in  favor  of  my 
opponent  who  probably  wins  by  eight  up 
and  twelve  to  come,  or  thereabouts. 
Once,  however,  1  had  my  fur  cap  and  over- 
coat on,  and  I  froze  him  out. 

In  London,  it  seems,  the  newsvenders 
are  quite  different.  There  they  "hunt  in 
packs  and  charge  the  pedestrians  in  ex- 
tended order,  like  so  many  bombers 
rushing  a  machine  gun,  so  that  if  one  does 
not    get    him    another    does."       Among 


the  more  exotic  growths  in  this 
adian's  collection  are  the  "black  and 
wonderful"  boys  of  Bermuda  who  "make 
so  much  of  nothing."     We  read: 

In  Hamilton  they  publish  two  news- 
papers, one  green,  the  other  white.  One 
appears  in  the  morning,  the  other  at  any 
old  time.  The  purpose  of  the  latter  is 
apparently  to  tone  down,  rarely  to  sub- 
stantiate, the  highly  improbable  state- 
ments of  its  matutinal  predecessor.  In 
other  words,  it  contains  the  same  items 
of  news,  with  sometimes  the  addition  of  a 
question-mark.  Both  papers  are  highly 
condensed.  Epoch-making  events  to  which 
The  Times  would  devote  columns  and  an 
editorial  are  given  in  a  few  lines,  without 
any  comment,  in  the  very  words  of  the 
cable.  These  are  the  wares  which  the  boys 
hawk  in  the  streets  and  the  other  places 
with  remarkable  success.  One  wakes  up 
in  the  morning  to  the  prospect  of  one's 
quarters  full  of  sunshine,  oleander  leaves, 
black  beetles,  and  black  newspaper  boys. 
Before  one  is  half  awake  one  has  accepted 
a  paper,  the  vender  receiving  in  exchange 
a  watch  or  a  pair  of  gold  sleeve-links,  or 
some  little  trifle  of  that  sort.  Strange  to 
say,  he  rarely  comes  again. 

France  was  a  disappointing  field  at  first 
to  the  coUeetor  of  newsboys.  Rumors  of  a 
fair  newsgirl  haunting  the  streets  and 
trenches  of  Arras  proved  quite  mythical. 
At  the  DouUens  hospital,  Mr.  Peterson 
did  hear  the  boys  running  through  the 
streets  with  shouts  of  "  Dee-l'y  Mail," 
"Dee-bj  Mail."  But  when  "up  the  line" 
once  more  he  found  that  France  was  to 
furnish  him  "the  prince  of  newsboys." 
This  was  Jean,  in  whom  "the  spirit  of  the 
Paris  gamin  in  Victor  Hugo's  Gavroche 
seemed  to  live  again,  in  a  smaller  edition." 
And  we  read  of  Jean: 

With  no  fixt  abode,  and  apparently  no 
parents,  he  earned  all  the  living  he  cared 
about  selling  newspapers  up  and  down 
the  line.  His  habits  were  nomadic,  and 
one  was  quite  likely  to  meet  him  one  day 
at  Aubigny  and  the  next  at  Bethune,  sup- 
posing oneself  so  lucky  as  to  get  a  day 
off  at  the  latter  place.  It  was  at  neither 
of  these  places  that  I  first  saw  him! 

My  eyes  were  first  attracted  to  him  by 
the  singularity  of  his  dress.  It  was  a 
bitterly  cold  day,  yet  he  wore  no  coat.  He 
had  velvet  corduroy  brewjhes  fastened 
round  his  waist  with  a  red  cotton  handker- 
chief. The  rest  of  his  costume  testified  to 
his  belief  in  the  indissolubility  of  the 
Franco-British  Entente.  He  wore  puttees 
of  a  peculiarly  offensive  yellow  shade  of 
khaki,  while  on  his  head  there  was  perched, 
jauntily,  a  sky-blue  French  forage-cap. 
This  bore  the  cap  badge  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Regiment  which,  as  you  know, 
George,  was  my  regiment.  Probably  it 
still  is,  but  I  have  been  so  bandied  about 
recently  that  I  am  not  quite  sure.  Ask  him 
not  where  he  got  it,  George,  as  a  free, 
tho  forbidden  gift  in  answer  to  his  appeal- 
ing cry  for  "souvenir,"  or  whether  it  was 
sequestrated  during  its  owner's  temporary 
absence  in  an  estaminet  cementing  the 
Entente. 

Ostensibly,  and  as  an  excuse  for  his 
comings  and  goings,  Jean  sold  English  news- 
papers at  an  altogether  exorbitant  profit. 
I  buy  one  when  I  meet  him,  or  I  used  to. 
On  these  occasions  I  usually  speak  French 
of  a  quality  altogether  superior  to  the 
ordinary  B.  E.  F.  lirand  of  that  long- 
suffering  language.     Jean,  poor  boy,  Uses  as 
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Travelers  Letters  of  Credit 
Special  Service 

• 

Many  Americans  still  remain  on 
the  other  sid^. 

To  those  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Red 
Cross,  Y.M.C.A.  or  other  similar 
organizations  we  issue  LETTERS 
OF  CREDIT  free  of  commission. 

Special  American  representative  in 
Paris  at  the  office  of  Credit  Commer- 
cial de  France,  20  Rue  Lafayette, 
'  Paris.  His  services  and  advice  are 
at  the  disposal  of  our  friends. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO. 


Philadelphia 


NEW  YORK 


Boston 


BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  COMPANY 


Founders   Court 

Lothbury 

LONDON,  E.  C. 


Office  for  Travelers 

123  Pall  Mall 

LONDON,    S.  W. 


DECK  PAINT 


porches, 
^floors 
and 
\  walls 


TRUE  ECONOMY 

Labor  is  scarce  and  wages  high. 
Conserve  labor.  Eliminate  frequent 
repainting  by  'using  the  highest 
grade  of  paint — U.  S.  N.  Deck  Paint. 
It  means  true  economy.  Write  us 
if  you  don't  know  who  sells  it  in 
your  town. 

THE  BILLINGS-CHAPIN  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bo3ton  New  York 


DRIES  HARD  OVERNIGHT 


"^  Soldiers  Soothe 
Skin  Troubles 
with  Cuticura 

Soap,Ointment,TaIcum25c.cach.  Sam- 
ples of  "Cnticora,  Dept.  6  B,  Boiton." 


"Victory     \^ 

Garden         ^- 

be    a   ®  rTMonest  Seeds,    vv'^^^ome 
-Gregory  s«coUection  tor  the^'^ 


.*^^  sion  trom  t^l^ng  until 
Badisbes  ot  =P    in  mid- 

The  l«sV\''e.eSeed9.PU[; 

v^inter  JeSte\y^^°"J,t 
rhasedsepo'  ,„    yet. we 

costyo«°renfreCoUec- 
jor  our  19W  ^^S-victory 
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Honor 
From    the 


WE  ARE  PROUD,  not  that  we 
devoted  the  eleven  plants  of 
the  American  Chain  Company 
to  war  work  for  the  government,  but 
because  we  were  able  to  do  more  than 
the  government  asked  us  to  do,  and 
there  is  no  taint  of  profiteering  on  our 
escutcheon. 

We  are  poorer  in  pocketbook  because 
we  took  the  government  contracts. 

-  We  would  have  made  more  by  meet- 
ing the  regular  commercial  demands 
for  Acco  products. 

But  we  are  richer  in  honor. 

Every  member  of  the  Acco  family 
was  glad  to  give  his  or  her  best  to 
win  the  war. 


We  forged  thousands  of  tons  of 
anchor  chains,  chains  for  the  steering 
gear,  for  the  hoists,  needed  for  the 
fighting  ships  and  the  emergency  fleet. 

We  made  chains  in  quantities  never 
heard  of  for  logging  camps,  for  ship- 
yards, for  steel  mills. 

We  made  a  million  and  a  half  or 
more  pounds  of  chain  for  our  100,000 
freight  cars  in  France. 

Seven  million  pounds  of  towing 
chains  were  needed  for  our  motor 
trucks  abroad,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
chains  for  the  artillery,  for  transport 
wagons,  for  the  repair  plants. 

In  addition  we  had  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  railroads  at  home,  of  chains 
needed  to  harvest  and  move  crops. 


-(^  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.  —   ONE  OF  THE   ELEVEN    FACTORIES    j^ 
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Therefore  it  was  impossible  to  meet 
the  regular  trade  demands  for  Acco 
products. 

For  Weed  Tire  Chains  alone  among 
our  products  were  we  able  to  meet 
the  needs  of  both  the  government  and 
the  public. 

Foresight  in  providing  a  reserve 
supply,  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
public  in  conserving  Weed  Chains, 
and  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
government  that  they  are  an  essential 
in  times  of  war,  made  it  possible  to 
avoid  the  calamity  of  a  shortage. 

Every  intelligent  man  and  woman 
knows  that  only  tire  chains  can  make 
motoring  safe  on  slippery  roads. 
Every   motor   car   and   truck    owner 


knows  that  Weed  Chains  are  the  only 
chains  that  protect  and  conserve  tires 
instead  of  destroying  them. 

But  Weed  Chains,  vital  as  they  are 
to  motor  cars  and  motor  trucks,  rep- 
resent only  a  small  part  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Acco  family,  measured  by 
tonnage  or  money  value. 

Now  that  we  are  honorably  dis- 
charged from  war  work,  we  are  direct- 
ing the  increased  output  of  the  Acco 
family  to  meet  the  public's  demand 
for  the  Acco  products,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  supply  during  the  war. 

These  Acco  products  are  made  and 
sold  according  to  the  same  code  of 
honor  that  marked  our  dealings  with 
the  government. 
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an  intermediary  the  few  words  that  he 
does  not  know  of  what  he  probably  takes 
to  be  English.  I  had  always  understood 
that  Jean's  respect  for  my  linguistic  at- 
tainments could  be  taken  for  granted. 
Imagine  then  one  day  the  shock  that  I 
experienced  when  on  asking  for  mj^  usual 
Times  I  received  this  reply,  delivered  in  a 
most  casual  manner,  "Onlee  zee  Matin  and 
P'tit  Parisien  thees  morning  zare,  no  bong 
fir  you  zare  at  all."  Horrid  little  boy, 
I  feel  sure  that  the  cap-badge  was  stolen! 

I  have  not  seen  Jean  since,  but  to-day, 
in  spite  of  his  impertinence,  I  can  say  with 
true  Christian  charity — mark  that,  George, 
in  capitals — that  I  forgive  him  and  hope  he 
is  still  alive.  This,  I  am  sure,  he  is  not 
unless  he  managed  to  cure  his  propensity 
for  being  wherever  the  next  shell  might 
be  expected,  in  the  hunt  for  souvenirs. 


BOLD  BALTIC  BARON  PLANS  PRIVATE 
WAR  AGAINST  THE  BOLSHEVIKI 


A  GERMAN  baron  from  the  Baltic 
Provinces,  who  owns  some  50,000 
ancestral  acres  in  Courland  and  Livonia, 
and  has  "a  historic  name,"  lately  arrived 
in  Stockholm  with  Uvely  new  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  self-determination.  The  baron's 
self-determination,  along  with  property, 
is  threatened  by  an  invasion  of  Bol- 
sheviki  from  Russia,  and  it  is  his  idea 
that  a  little  private  war,  conducted  on 
Lis  side  by  soldiers  to  whom  he  offers 
high  wages  and  the  best  of  living  condi- 
tions, would  help.  His  business  in  Stock- 
holm is  to  hire  Swedes  experienced  in 
machine-gun  work  as  a  nucleus  for  his 
army.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  describes  him  and  his  ideas: 

He  is  a  typical  hard-faced,  feudal  Baltic 
noble,  wholly  German  in  speech,  nine- 
tenths  German  in  blood,  and  ultra-Prussian 
in  his  attitude  toward  life.  He  wants,  he 
confides  to  acquaintances,  to  save  the 
Baltic  Provinces  from  Bolshevik  anarchy. 
But  he  does  not  beUeve  in  German  support, 
or  in  Allied  support,  or  in  "self-determi- 
nation," or  in  the  numerous  "People's  Gov- 
ernments" and  "Regency  Councils"  set  up 
in  these  provinces — much  less  in  the  num- 
berless proclamations  these  bodies  issue. 

He  believes  in  Swedes  experienced 
with  machine  guns.  Ah-eady  round  his 
biggest  chateau,  which  is  in  central 
Livonia,  is  a  moat;  and  at  well-designed 
loopholes  are  seven  machine  guns.  He 
has  200,000  cartridges,  bribed  out  of 
fleeing  Russians  in  1917.  When  this 
Baltic  Province  baron  is  asked  who  wiU 
fire  off  the  machine  guns  against  Bol- 
sheviki,  he  repeats  that  he  seeks  ex- 
perienced Swedes ;  j  but  if  he  can  not  find 
them,  "I  and  my  servants  will  fire." 
"My  servants"  are  Letts,  a  people  who 
notoriously  detest  their  masters,  the 
descendants  of  the  Knights  of  the  Sword; 
but  the  Letts,  he  says,  will  have  to  shoot — 
otherwise  he  will  shoot  them.  When  in- 
vited to  support  the  Livonian  marshal  of 
the  nobility,  von  Strick,  who  is  at  present 
in  Stockholm  seeking  Allied  support  against 
Bolshevism,  the  baron  laiighs  and  says 
he  does  not  believe  in  petitions,  but  "in 
machine  guns — let  the  scum  come  on!" 

The  baron's  general  attitude  is  im- 
portant, comments  the  writer,  because 
it  is  "typical  of  thousands  of  persons  who 
will  some  day  have  to  be  pacified,  not 
only  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  but  in  most 


parts  of  Russia,  in  what  was  once  Austria, 
in  the  Balkans,  and  in  Asiatic  Turkey." 
In  the  Baltic  regions  their  attitude  is  more 
interesting  than  elsewhere,  because  there 
the  old  feudal  notions  survive.  If  Ger- 
many was  "feudal"  in  some  respects,  the 
Baltic   Provinces    are    a    hundred    times 


more  so: 


In  the  mixture  of  nationalities — Esthoni- 
ans,_Letts,  Lithuanians,  Russians,  Jews,  and 
German-Baits — who  inhabit  the  provinces, 
feudalism  has  always  flourished.  Socially, 
Russians  are  usually  considered  more 
backward  than  Germans;  yet  in  Czarist 
Russia  the  relations  of  the  land-owning 
pomieslchik  to  the  muzhik  were  always 
far  more  democratic  than  the  relations  of  a 
Baltic  German  baron  to  an  Esthonian  or 
Lettish  peasant  or  laborer.  In  the  greater 
part  of  the  provinces,  that  is,  everywhere 
east  of  the  Dvina  where  the  German  line 
stayed  from  1915  to  1917,  feudalism  was 
dealt  a  temporary  blow  by  the  Russian 
revolution.  But  Hindenburg  had  seized 
all  territory  west  of  the  Dvina  shortly  after 
his  dramatic  march  on  Warsaw;  and  this 
territory  the  Russian  revolution  passed  by. 
Before  the  revolution  took  place,  the  local 
Letts  had  exchanged  the  feudalism  which 
the  Czars  upheld  for  the  benefit  of  their 
faithful  German  barons  (who  supphed 
Russia  with  her  best  generals  and  bureau- 
crats) for  a  German  mihtary  occupation 
system  which  in  its  own  interests  main- 
tained and  intensified  feudalism.  Hence, 
west  of  the  Dvina  the  Baltic  country  has 
had  no  glimpse  of  liberty  even  up  to 
to-day. 

Now  that  the  Germans  are  clearing  out 
of  the  three  Baltic  governments,  and  that 
such  German  soldiers  as  remain  are  sup- 
porting the  Esthonian  and  Lettish  nation- 
alist states  called  "Estija"  and  "Latwija," 
the  Baltic  nobility,  together  with  the 
German  burghers  of  Riga  and  otlier  towns, 
and  to  some  extent  with  the  more  conser- 
vative Esthonians  and  Letts,  are  faced  by  a 
crisis.  They  believe  there  is  no  alternative 
to  conservative  rule  except  Bolshevism; 
and  they  proclaim  that  if  the  nationalist 
Democrats  of  "Estija"  and  "Latwija" 
have  their  way,  the  new  states  wiU  be  so 
weak  that  the  Bolsheviki  will  easily 
overthrow  them. 

The  barons  and  burghers  have  their 
own  solution,  which  is  the  lately  formed 
and  German-supported  Regency  Council, 
which  aims  at  imiting  aU  three  Baltic 
Provinces  into  one  state.  Such  a  state, 
it  is  proclaimed,  would  be  strong  enough 
both  to  resist  Bolshevism  and  to  flourish 
economically;  and,  incidentally,  the  Ger- 
manic element  in  it  would  more  easily 
survive  if  scattered  between  two  or  three 
states.  England  has  recognized  both 
the  Esthonian  and  Lettish  national  states; 
and  the  barons  and  burghers  fear  that  their 
Regency  Council  and  their  plan  for  a 
united  Baltic  state  of  German  coloring 
will  come  to  naught.  The  more  timid 
among  them,  especially  in  Esthonia,  are 
already  fleeing  through  Reval  into  Fin- 
land; the  tougher  are  forming  anti- 
Bolshevik  "burgher  guards";  while  the 
toughest  of  all  declare  they  will  remain  in 
their  castles  and  see  what  can  be  done  with 
machine  guns  and  experienced  Swedes. 

And  for  these  preparations,  the  cor- 
respondent opines,  there  is  good  cause. 
The  Moscow  Bolsheviki  are  true  to  the 
red  flag,  and  will  push  Bolshevism  ruth- 
lessly as  long  as  their  own  power  holds. 
Their    extreme    radicalism    balances    the 


out-of-date  feudalism  of  the  forces  which 
they  oppose.  The  director  of  Bolshevik 
propaganda  in  Livonia  openly  calls  for  the 
extermination  of  all  non-Bolsheviki,  "how- 
ever democratic  they  may  be,"  and  when 
the  Germans  lately  evacuated  the  White 
Russian  Province  of  Vitebsk,  the  raiding 
Bolsheviki  miu-dered,  plundered,  and  even 
crucified  and  burned  people  to  death. 
But,  in  spite  of  these  atrocities,  writes  the 
correspondent,  "fairness  compels  one  to 
give  the  other  side": 

German  methods  may  have  meant 
"order"  as  long  as  they  were  applied;  but 
when  they  were  relaxed  they  inevitably 
meant  Bolshevism.  The  Esthonians  and 
Letts  have  debts  to  pay  off  against  both  the 
invading  Germans  and  the  local  Germanic 
barons.  When  the  Germans,  during  the 
Kerensky  regime,  crossed  the  Dvina,  and 
when,  during  the  Brest-Litovsk  suspense, 
they  occupied  Esthonia  up  to  the  frontier 
of  St.  Petersburg  Government,  they  crusht 
the  revolutionary  hberties  which  both 
Livonia  and  Esthonia  enjoyed.  Of  their 
political  measures — their  suppression  of 
the  Esthonian  national  government  and 
their  falsified  Landtag,  which  Esthonian 
delegates  Avere  forced  to  attend  against 
their  will — I  say  nothing.  The  Germans 
went  much  further  when  they  restored 
Baltic  feudalism.  They  declared,  indeed, 
that  they  were  not  against  popular  liberties; 
but  in  Germany's  interest,  they  added,  the 
Baltic  Provinces  must  "prosper,"  i.e., 
produce  foodstuffs;  people  must  therefore 
work;  and  in  war-time  onlj^  military  or 
federal  compidsion  could  make  people  work. 
When  certain  Livonian  Letts,  and,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  same  province  also 
Esthonians,  i-efused  to  work,  the  German 
commander  even  restored  to  the  baron  the 
feudal  right  of  trying  and  imprisoning  the 
offenders  in  his  own  castle — a  medieval 
noble  privilege  which  could  not  exist 
even  under  the  Czars.  As  the  barons  had 
no  dungeons,  they  imprisoned  idlers  in 
their  stables,  from  which  the  retreating 
Russians  had  requisitioned  all  horses. 
The  story  is  even  told  of  a  peasant  flogged 
to  death  on  a  Rittergut  near  Wenden,  in 
Livonia.  But,  of  course,  the  Germans  kept 
admirable  "order" — as  did  slave-owning 
Southerners  before  the  Civil  War;  and 
hkewise  there  was  a  prosperity  never 
known  before. 

The  Baltic  baron  now  in  Stockholm  to 
hire  machine-gunners,  writes  the  cori'e- 
spondent,  gave  him  a  "rapturous  account" 
of  this  forced  prosperity.  In  all  hungry, 
tattered  Europe,  the  Provinces,  or  at 
least  the  baron's  j^art  of  them,  are  the  one 
spot  without  food-restrictions  or  privations: 

There  are  abundant  flour,  meat,  butter, 
eggs,  milk — things  which  even  in  un- 
ravaged  neutral  countries  can  be  had  only 
in  modest  quantities.  This  prosperitj'  is 
not  confined  to  the  country.  Riga  and 
Dorpat,  tho  they  have  a  German  card 
s.ystem,  are  better  fed  to-day  than  was 
Berlin  after  the  first  year  of  war.  "Pros- 
perity" on  a  service  basis  is  reported  to 
obtain  also  in  Courland,  west  of  the 
Dvina,  where  the  Germans  have  been  since 
1915,  but  of  this  one  can  get  no  details. 
The  baron  whom  I  have  referred  to.  how- 
ever, has  an  estate  there  also;  and  he 
declared  that  under  a  diligent  German 
steward  it  yields  thrice  as  much  as  in 
peace  times. 

Everj^  one,   he  vows,   shares  the  pros- 
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STERLING  TIRE   CORPORATION 

Established  I'm 
RUTHERFORD  NEW  JERSEY 

Export   DepUt     44   Whitehall   Street,    Neiu  York 


After  Eleven  Years  of  Direct  Selling 

IN  1908  we  began  making  STERLING  Tires  and  selling 
them  direct  to  the  car  owners.  This  method  continued 
until  two  years  ago,  when  for  the  greater  convenience  of  our 
customers  we  began  to  sell  partially  through  dealers. 

The  great  bulk  of  our  business  still  comes  to  us  direct 
through  our  thirty-six  branches.  For  this  reason  we  are  very 
closely  in  touch  with  our  customers.  We  know  their  indi- 
vidual requirements  and  experiences.  We  watch  their  tires 
and  frequently  can  make  suggestions  which  result  in  greater 
mileage.  Each  STERLING  representative  has  his  list  of 
users  to  whom  he  must  give  personal  attention. 

In  this  way  we  have  seen  and  known  the  performance  of 
fully  seventy-^ve  per  cent,  of  all  the  tires  we  have  made. 
We  have  seen  what  is  required  of  them  and  we  have  built 
them  accordingly. 

Until  recently,  90  per  cent,  of  all  STERLING  Tires 
were  used  on  commercial  cars  and  trucks,  where  the  tendency 
to  overload  is  strong.  To  meet  this  condition,  we  have 
always  made  our  tires  extra  large  and  extra  strong,  and  we 
have  now  taken  what  we  think  is  the  last  possible  step  toward 
pneumatic  tire  perfection  and  produced  the  Super-Size  Cord, 
with  a  four  hour  air-bag  cure.  We  use  specially  woven  cord 
fabric,  thoroughly  saturated  and  heavily  coated  with  pure 
rubber  gum.  The  cord  fabric  is  built  up  in  criss-cross  layers 
on  an  iron  form,  or  core.  The  pure  gum  cushion,  the  heavy 
square-woven  breaker  strip  and  the  tough  STERLING  Tread 
are  added.  The  core  is  removed  and  replaced  by  our  specially 
constructed  air-bag.  The  tire  is  placed  in  the  mould  and 
compressed  air  forced  into  the  bag.  Then  comes  four  hours 
in  the  vulcanizer,  during  which  the  air  is  further  expanded  by 
heat  until  the  various  layers  in  the  tire  are  as  solidly  welded 
together  as  if  they  grew  that  way. 

The  result  is  a  tire  that  seldom  wears  out  and  which  with- 
stands accidents  and  abuse  to  an  almost  unbelievable  extent. 

When  each  of  fifty  tire  makers  clamors  that  his  tire  is  the 
best  on  earth,  we  decline  to  join  the  chorus  and  will  only  aver 
that  STERLING  Tires  are  built  by  men  who  know  how,  from 
materials  which  eleven  years'  experience  have  taught  us  to  be 
the  most  dependable — that  they  are  built  to  meet  conditions 
which  we  have  had  exceptional  opportunities  to  study  and  that 
they  are  giving  complete  satisfaction  to  hundreds  of  commer- 
cial houses  which  keep  accurate  cost  records  and  which  tell 
us  that  STERLINGS  give  them  lower  cost-per-mile  than  any 

other  previously  used  car. 

If  an  owner  of  a  fleet  of  cars  will  put  on  one  full  set  of  STERLING 
Tires  and  watch  it,  he  will,  in  the  language  of  those  who  advertise  for 
lost  heirs,  "learn  something  to  his  advantage." 

Any  good  dealer  can  supply  STERLING  Tires  and  each  of  our 
tliirty-six  factory  sales  branches  is  ready  to  serve  you. 


Direct  Factory  Branches 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 
BALTLMORE.  MD. 
BOSTON.  MASS. 
BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 
BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 
BUFFALO.  N.Y. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
DETROIT.  MICH. 
DAYTON,  OHIO 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
JERSEYCITY,  N.  J. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY, 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
PATERSON,  N.  J. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
READING,  PA. 
ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 
RUTHERFORD,  N.J. 
SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
TOLEDO.  OHIO 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
WORCESTER,  MASS, 


TRADE 


MARK 


terlin 

Tires 
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Tra7isport!i!g 
Criirzoyle  Lujykaiits 
in  Egypt. 


JAVA 


THE  plows  of  Egypt  are  still  being  pulled  by  oxen. 
Able-bodied  Hindus  are  carrying  building  materials 
on  their  backs.    Progressive  Japan  still  has  jinrickshaws. 

But  labor  grows  scarce.  Man-work  must  be  diverted 
to  fields  where  it  can  best  serve.  Muscle  is  fast  losing 
the  right  to  compete  blindly  with  mechanical  power. 

Egypt  is  already  taking  up  farm  tractors.  Motor- 
trucks must  go  to  India.  Japan  will  replace  jinrick- 
shaws with  taxicabs. 

Wasteful  methods  are  falling  by  the  wayside.  The 
age  of  machinery  will  not  be  denied.  The  work 
must  go  on. 


SEOUIi 
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HELIOPOJLIS 


SINGAPORE 


THE  age  of  machinery  spreads  out- 
ward from  America.  During  the  ten 
years  ending  19 16,  nearly  11,150,000,000 
worth  of  American  machinery  was  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  America  alone,  125  leading  manu- 
facturers of  power  machinery  specifically 
recommend  or  endorse  the  use  of  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company's  Gargoyle  Lubri- 
cants to  the  purchasers  of  their  equipment. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company  Branches  and  rep- 
resentatives dot  the  earth.  Men  serving 
under  the  red  Gargoyle  have  taught  un- 
skilled Malays  how  to  operate  their  Ameri- 
can engines.  Oriental  and  African  misvise  of 
lubricants  has  been  corrected.  The  more 
intelligent  peoples  who  lacked  mechanical 
carefulness  have  become  informed. 

New  inventions  often  bring  new  lubri- 
cating needs.  As  these  needs  arise  they 
will  be  met  by  new  Gargoyle  Lubricants. 
To  safeguard  the  correct  operation  of 
machinery  going  to  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  maintains  an 
ever-expanding  world  organization. 

The  work  must  go  on. 

Lubricants 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  service 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

specialists  in  the   inannfacture  of  /li^/i-f^rarie  lubricants  /or 
every  class  of  machinery.    Oitaiiuible  everywhere  in  the  ivorlii. 


Domestic  Branches: 

New  York  Pittsburgh         Minneapolis  Kansas  ('ity,  Kan, 

Hoston  Detroit  Indianapolis 

Philadelphia  Chicago 


Des  Moines 


Correct  AUTOMOBILE  Lubrication 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  engine  Inbrication  arc: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

The  Chart  below  indicates  the  grade  recom- 
mended by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company's  Board 
of  Engineers.  The  recommendations  cover 
all  models  of  both  passenger  and  commercial 
vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted.  If  your  car 
is  not  [listed  in  this  partial  Chart,  send  for 
booklet  "Correct  Lubrication"  which  lists 
the  correct  grades  for  all  cars. 


At/TOMOBILES 


Abbott     ., 

Abhott-Dctroil.   . 

•     C8  <70 

Allen  ..., 

Apperson     

■  (Scyl) 

Auburn  (4cyl> 

(6cyl)   ... 
'         (6.J8  4  6-39) 
•(6-j9B)(TcetorH) 
"(6-J9B)(Confl).. 

.autocar  (3  cyl) 

Briscoe 

"     (ScyO 

Buick  

Cadillac 

Case 

Clialmen  '. , 

"         (S-40) 

"         (6:3o) 

Chandler  Six. 

Chevrolet  

"         (8c,-n 

•  (FA) 

Cole 

"      (Scyl) 

Cunningham 

Dan     ,  

-     (Mod.  C)     .. 

Dclroitef. ....... ._. 

nodge  Brothers'. . . .  .l 

Dort  , ; ', . 

Empire  (4  cyl) 

(6  cyl) 

Federal 

-     (Mod-S-X).. 

"     (Special)-.... 

Fiat 

^)^d 

Franklin  

Crant 

lUI-TwcIve 

Hayncs .'. . 

"       (I2cy0 

Hudson ... 

"       (Super  Six). , 

Hupmobile ... 

Killy  Springfield.... . 

Ku'S  

•     («cyl)  .-..  ... 

■  (Com'l) 

kissel  Kar 

"  (Mod.  48) 

"         -(utyl).. 

Lexington.     ...,,., 

Lip|>.^rd  Stewart.. . . 

"  (Mod.M) 

•  (Mod.MWT 

Ixicomobile  .- 

M.FjrUa _. 

Madison   

"       (Scyl) 

Marmon.   

Ma'(«clt 

Mercer 

"      (!-'-70) 

Mitchell 

■       (dcyD. 

Moline-Knigla.    .   . 

National 

"      (ucyl)  .■  . 

Oakland 

"       (3cv1)..    .... 

Oldsmobile 

■  (Scyl) 

O/crland. 

Packard 

•  (I2cyl> 

•  (ComI) 

Paige  (4  cyl)  

■  (6cyl).._ 

"      (6.36)    

■    •      (6-38.39) 

'      (6-40) 

Patcr<^n     

Pathfinder  

■  (wcyt) 

Peerless , .. . 

"     (8ry1) 

Pierce  Arrow 

"      (Com"l) 

Premier 

Rccal      

^    (»cyl> 

Rcrraull  (French) 

R<y» 

Rikcr...-. , 

Saxon... ,. . . 

Selden 

'     (K»od) 

Simples  .    ,  . 

Stearns- Knight 

'    (SqI) 

Sui'Icbaker     

Slula...     , 

Velie(4Cyl).   .: 

■  (6cyl).  •...    .. 
•     (2a3»<tor.). 

■  (Vi  ton).      .    .. 

We^ttolt 

While 

■  (l«  valve). 
Willyj-KnijhT. 
Willy>  Sii 
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Make  Your  Plant 

A  Better  Place 

to  Work  in 

When  the  men  come 
back  who  have  served 
in  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marines,  they  will 
be  bigger,  better  and 
healthier  men  in  every 
way  than  they  were 
before. 

They  will  have  acquired 
habits  of  discipline  and 
orderliness  and  will  in- 
spire others  w^ith  the 
same  spirit. 

Durand  Steel  Lockers 
in  the  plant  w^ill  help  to 
conserve  this  spirit  and 
make  the  men  proud  of 
the  firm  they  work  for. 

DURAND 

STEEL    LOCKER    CO. 

1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldg.       905  Vanderbilt  Bldg. 
Chicago  New  York 
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WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

USED  BY  THE 

U.  S.  ARMY  AND  NAVY 

Used  By 

RAILROAD  AND  STEAMSHIP 
COMPANIES 

Used  by  Manufacturers  of 

CARS,  AUTOMOBILES, 
CARRIAGES 

There  are  actually  several  million  persons  in 
the  United  States. who  are  continually  using 
Whitins-Adama  Brushes. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 
Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  108  Years  and 
the  Largest  in  the  World 
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peritj'.  The  landowner,  of  course,  has 
to  pay  his  hu-ed  men  six  "East-rubles" 
(nominally  twelve  German  marks)  a  daj% 
instead  of  one  Russian  ruble,  as  before  the 
war.  But  the  baron  can  afford  it.  He  can 
sell  milk  locally  at  one  ruble  a  quart; 
cheese  to  Petrograd  at  sixty  rubles  a 
pound;  rye  to  the  Petrograd  Food  Com- 
mission at  400  rubles  for  forty  Russian 
pounds,  which  is  sold  in  Petrograd  in 
turn  at  750  rubles  for  forty  pounds. 
The  baron  has  his  expenses;  he  has  occa- 
sionally to  buy  a  barrel  of  kerosene  at 
350  rubles;  otherwise  he  would  sit  in 
darkness  and  could  not  play  bridge. 
Also  the  Germans  requisitioned  heavily; 
but  they  had  to  pay  heavily;  if  they  did 
not  the  baron  sold  secretly  to  Petrograd 
or  to  the  Russian  White  Army,  which  is 
now  assembled  at  Pskoff. 

Throughout  the  Provinces  are  observed 
the  social  results,  far  from  admirable, 
which  always  follow  when  sudden  wealth  is 
acquired  by  a  large  class: 

During  the  past  year  the  "bloody  debat- 
able borderland"  of  the  Baltic  was  about 
the  gayest  part  of  Europe.  The  barons 
entertained,  gambled,  and  drank.  Riga 
newspapers  tell  of  an  Esthonian  baron 
whose  ball  was  interrupted  by  the  news  that 
Bolsheviki  had  come  to  burn  his  house. 
He  sent  a  Parlementaire  begging  them  to 
postpone  burning  until  dawn,  when  the 
ball  would  be  over,  and  meantime  had  a 
motor-launch  loaded  with  gasoline  and 
champagne  so  that  he  might  take  his 
family  and  guests  to  Narva.  There  is  more 
temperament  in  these  events  than  one 
would  expect  from  German  nobles,  but  the 
descendants  of  the  Knights  of  the  Sword, 
tho  they  speak  only  German  and  boast  of 
their  German  origin,  have  a  certain  Slav 
streak — something  of  the  famous  "wide 
nature"  which  makes  the  Russian  and  Pole 
in  tlie  midst  of  their  extravagances  always 
picturesque. 

The  barons — perhaps  the  Avish  is  father 
to  the  thought — are  proclaiming  now  that 
the  Ests  and  even  the  restless  Letts  pant 
to  be  left  in  peace  by  Bolshevik  agitators. 
These  peasants  enjoy  a  system  under 
which  they  earn  six  rubles  a  day,  while  their 
master  sells  forty  pounds  of  rye  for  400 
rubles.  But  the  Letts  are  notoriously 
inflammable.  A  single  passing  agitator  is 
enough  to  set  them  alight.  One  baron, 
who  had  reaped  much  wealth  out  of  the 
hunger  of  Berlin  and  the  much  worse 
hunger  of  Petrograd,  found  that  oiit.  He 
had  gratefully  presented  his  servile  Letts 
with  new  log  houses;  and,  after  a  truly 
medieval  scene  of  largesse  and  adulation, 
went  to  Copenhagen.  During  his  absence 
a  Bolshevik  agitator  got  through  the 
German-soldier  net,  and  the  baron  re- 
turned to  find  his  chateau  in  flames.  The 
local  nobles  formed  "a  voluntary  corps" 
and  the  next  agitator  to  arrive  was  hanged 
on  a  tree. 

A  few  of  the  barons  have  now  Russian 
bodyguards.  Tho,  as  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  proved,  the  feeble  Russian 
Intelligentsia  wiU  not  defend  itself;  it 
can  be  drilled  and  used  by  the  efficient 
German  barons.  In  the  three  provinces 
are  still  many  Russians.  The  German 
Government  kept  in  office  all  Russian  rail- 
road officials,  tho  they  piit  Germans  on 
top;  many  Russian  officials  in  Livonia 
and  Esthonia,  seeing  the  anarchy  in 
Russia  proper,  preferred  to  stay;  and 
there  are  some  thousands  of  Russian 
refugees,  mostly  penniless — indeed  princes 
and  counts  Avork  as  clerks  and  assistant 
stewards    on    the    big    baronial    estates. 


Being  all  anti-Bolshevik,  they  are  factors 
in  the  machine-gun  system.  In  spite  of 
these  measures,  the  zeal  of  the  barons  to 
have  English,  French,  or  American  soldiers 
among  them  indicates  that  the  majority 
have  not  much  confidence  in  self-defense. 
Against  numbers,  and  against  the  15,000 
well-drilled  Letts  at  Moscow,  whom 
Trotzky  vows  he  will  send  to  Livonia, 
the  German  feudal  and  burgher  element  is 
too  weak.  And,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Allies  will  care  to  play  the  role  which 
Germany  played  last  winter  in  Finland, 
one  may  expect  lively  events  in  the  three 
provinces  in  the  coming  year. 


"SLUMGULLION  STEW,"  A  MYSTERY 
OF  THE  FIGHTING-LINE 


'T^HE  mysterious  word  which  decorates 
-*-  our  head-line  is  not  half'as  mysterious 
as  the  thing  it  represents.  To  the  soldier, 
however,  it  has  a  very  definite  meaning 
wherever  or  whatever  its  nativity.  "What 
we  get  at  the  front,"  said  a  soldier,  "we 
call  slum.  Slum?  That's  everything 
that's  left  over — potatoes,  tomatoes,  mon- 
key meat^slumgullion  stew."  There  you 
are — it's  something  a  soldier  gets  to  eat, 
viewed  and  described  from  his  own  stand- 
point. Clearly  "chow"  looks  very  differ- 
ent to  the  quartermaster,  sweating  blood 
to  get  supplies  up  to  the  fighters,  to  the 
medical  department  toiling  to  figure  out 
how  much,  or  little,  is  needed  to  keep 
things  going,  and  the  fighter's  firm  con- 
viction as  to  what  he  ought  to  have. 

This  all-important  chow-slumgullion 
proposition  is  cheerfully,  withal  seriously, 
discust  in  The  Red  Cross  Magazine  (Garden 
City,  N.  ¥.): 

When  you  hear  the  soldier's  side  of  the 
story,  his  mess  in  camp  and  on  the  line 
consists  of  "canned  willy"  (canned  corned- 
beef  or  "bully-beef")  and  "monkey 
meat"  (canned  beef-and-potato  hash); 
of  "bread-pudding  with  whiskers,"  which, 
he-  explains,  may  be  shreds  from  the 
gunny  sack ;  of  two  kinds  of  butter — ' '  salve 
and  axle  grease";  and  of  prunes —  "beau- 
coup  prunes"!  While  all  the  time,  in  spite 
of  the  fantastic  accounts  he  is  giving,  the 
very  good  humor  which  he  displays  con- 
veys its  own  eloquent  story  of  his  long 
good  feeling. 

He  admits  that  occasionally  he  has  had 
something  appetizing.  Usually  it  is  a  star 
experience  that  stands  out  in  his  food- 
consciousness,  as,  for  instance,  that  time 
they  "hopped  over"  at  seven-thirty,  and 
when  they  got  back  at  night,  after  a  whole 
day  in  No  Man's  Land,  the  sergeant 
greeted  them  with  a  special  effort,  extra- 
fine.  There  was  macaroni  (he  lingers  over 
it  appreciatively)  and  peas  —  "gee,  that 


was  some  supper 


But  mostly  his  accounts  are  of  some 
such  incident  as  the  time  when,  instead 
of  the  usual  "corned  willy"  or  "monkey 
meat,"  he  was  promised  a  nice  hash  of 
"fresh"  beef.  He  tells  you  of  how,  alas, 
as  they  formed  in  mess  line,  they  smelled 
it  from  afar,  and  when  their  portions  were 
handed  to  them  in  their  kits,  they  put 
them  on  the  ground,  attached  pieces  of 
wire,  and  dragged  them  to  the  refuse-pile; 
of  how  the  sergeant  became  infuriated 
and  got  back  at  them  by  serving  the  same 
thing  again  for  supper;  but  they,  "getting 
Avind"  of  his  intentiofi,  organized  a  de- 
fensive, and,  when  the  hash  was  served, 
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All  men  in  Uniform 
imcJ-toJiave  tkeirDAYLOi  first 


T 


HE  enormous  demands  of  Uncle  Sam's  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  Ambulance 
Drivers  and  Red  Cross  Aides — and  of  the  "fighting  men  in  industry" 
making  war  essentials,  /la^  to  take  precedence  of  all  others. 

Millions  of  tnem 

now^  Kave  tke  Daylo  naoit 

WAR  experiences  have  taught  them — those  who  did  not  know  it  before — 
that  the  Daylo  is  indispensable — an  absolute  necessity.  Wherever  and 
whenever  light  was  needed,  their  Daylo  responded  instantly.  Its  use  has  be- 
come with  them  a  fixed  habit,  while  at  work,  in  their  homes,  for  every 
common  use — everywhere. 

The  lesson  all  have  learned  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Their  "friend  in  need" 
has  become  "a  friend  indeed,"  and  the  peace-time  demand  for  Daylos,  far 
greater  than  the  war-time  demand,  is  being  met  by  increased  production. 

XKey  never  will  foY^ei  it ! 

So  now  you  may  get  "the  same  old  Daylo,"  with  the  long-lived  Tungsten  battery, 
at  Hardware,  Drug,  Electrical,  Sporting  Goods  and  Stationery  Stores,  everywhere! 
Accept  no  substitute.  Look  for  the  name  Eveready  plainly  stamped  on  each  case,  and 
printed  on  each  battery.    77  styles  from  which  to  select. 


Be  ever  ready 
with  your  Daylo 


The  Light  that  says: 

— **There  it  is!" 


American  Ever  Ready  Works 

of  National  Carbon  Co.,  Inc. 

Long  Island  City,  New  York  Atlanta  Chicaiio  San  Francinco 

In  Canada:  Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  loronio 
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quickly  donned  their  masks  and  spread  the 
cry  of  "Gas,  gas!"  '  For  weeks  after  that, 
the  account  runs,  the  actual  alarms  for 
gas  were  announced  as  "Hash,  hash!" 

When  you  get  the  story  of  chow  from 
the  quartermaster  and  medical  depart- 
ments, however,  you  hardly  recognize  it. 
Here  is  involved  the  stupendous  feat  of 
transporting  .5,000  items  of  supply  to 
more  than  2,000,000  soldiers  4,000  miles 
from  their  liase! 

The  distribution  of  food  after  it  arrives 
at  a  port  in  France,  the  problem  of  get- 
ting to  a  spceifie  group  of  soldiers  what 
they  want  when  they  want  it,  is  a  story  of 
almost  unimaginable  proportions.  In  the 
quartermaster's  office,  a  statistical  branch 
acts  as  a  scientific  eye  that  penetrates 
into  the  holds  of  ships,  on  to  far-away 
docks,  into  supply  depots,  seeing  what  is 
where,  and  how  it  can  be  quickly  trans- 
ported from  one  place  to  another  and  meet 
the  requirements  of  rapid  movements  and 
concentrations  of  troops. 

American  gardens  in  France  furnish 
another  big  chapter  in  the  chow  story  of 
the  quartermaster.  The  tale  of  bread 
alone  is  a  vast  romance.  Some  of  the 
American  bakeries  in  France,  among  the 
largest  in  the  world,  are  capal>le,  \At\\  a 
force  of  only  300  men,  of  turning  out  over 
1,000,000  pounds  of  bread  a  day.  The 
meat  story,  too,  has  its  magnificent  aspects 
— all  isolated  and  individual,  hash  expe- 
riences to  the  contrary!  Sufficient  ship- 
loads of  refrigerated  fresh  meat  and 
sufficient  tonnage  in  canned  beef  are  got 
across  a  submarine-infested  ocean  to  meet 
the  fuU  protein  and  muscle-building  re- 
quirements in  the  whole  army  ration — a 
task  that  represents  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  feats  in  the  history  of  transporta- 
tion and  organization.  The  weary  soldier 
does  not  recognize  it  in  ics  guise  of  a  great 
scientific  attainment,  however,  but  beholds 
it  as  his  time-old  friend,  all  too  familiar,  his 
"canned  willy"  and  his  "monkey  meat"! 

The  medical  department  has  still  an- 
other chapter  to  add  to  the  story  of  chow. 
The  standard  ration  which  is  given  the 
soldier  does  not  represent  the  casual  con- 
glomeration of  meat,  wheat,  and  vege- 
tables that  it  may  appear  to.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  day's  ration  is  a  carefully  worked- 
out  food-complex  of  about  4,100  calories, 
or  food-units — for  safety  some  couple  of 
hundred  more  than  he  actually  needs  or 
can  probably  get  away  with.  .  .  ,  Thus 
the  most  supreme  effort  is  made  to  meet, 
to  the  best  of  human  intelligence,  the  full 
needs  of  the  soldier's  best  health  and 
physical  vigor. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  point  out 
that  stimulants  are  afforded  by  extra 
coffee  and  candj^;  it  may  not  be  realized  to 
the  full  how  important  a  place  candy  plays 
in  the  fighting  life.  Not  only  is  candj^- 
eating  a  universal  American  habit,  not 
lightly  to  be  broken.  Taut  sugar  is  a  valu- 
able food.  There  are  heroes,  too,  among 
the  boys  who  carried,  by  night,  the  "chow" 
which  had  to  be  made  into  stew  when  too 
near  the  front  for  the  kitchens  to  advance 
with  their  smoking  stoves;  that  was 
"slumgullion  stew."   The  writer  continues: 

There  are  times  when  the  soldier  gets 
beyond  the  reach  even  of  slum.  Then 
special  reserve  rations  are  prepared,  tinned 
for  protection  against  spoilage  and  gas. 
These  rations  were  placed  at  measured  dis- 
tances in  the  trenches  with  orders  not  to 
touch  them  until  all  other  supply  was  cut  off. 
This  wholesale  precaution  against  hunger 


was  a  peculiarlj^  American  institution.  In 
addition,  every  soldier  carried  a  con- 
centrated two  daj-s'  ration.  In  spite  of  all, 
there  are  harrowing  tales  of  boys  going 
without  food  for  thi-ee  and  even  five  days, 
in  advanced  posts,  the  experience  with  the 
emergencj'  ration  being  that  when  it  was 
needed,  it  had  either  been  eaten  or  thrown 
away  under  some  vital  necessity.  Another 
philosophical  explanation  of  wh3'^  they  did 
not  moi'e  carefully  conserve  it  for  that  to- 
morrow when  their  supply  of  food  would 
probably  be  cut  off  was,  "And  how  do  we 
ever  know  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
to-morrow?" 

"With  aU  your  chow  troubles,  you  sin- 
ners look  astonishingly  well  nourished,"  I 
said  to  them,  when  our  circle  was  break- 
ing up  because  the  Red-Cross  wagon  had 
come  Math  ice-cream  for  some  of  the  sicker 
patients.  "Evidently  'monkey  meat' 
agrees  with  you!" 

"I've  gained  ten  pounds  since  I  came 
over,"  one  of  them  admitted. 

"He  grows  fat  swearing  at  the  mess 
sergeant,"  was  a  quick  explanation. 

"It  might  be  worse,"  another  one  of 
them  agreed.  The  other  day  one  of  the 
fellows  was  sent  out  with  a  working  party 
of  German  prisoners,  and  when  he  checked 
in  at  night  he  found  he  had  five  more  men 
than  he  went  out  with.  They  traced  them 
finally  as  having  come  from  the  prison- 
camp  of  another  army.  A  compUment  to 
the  American  chow. 

' '  What  are  you  going  to  tell  the  folks  at 
home?"  one  of  them  asked. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  teU  them?" 
I  asked,  suspecting  that  I  was  now  about 
to  get  their  first  real  confession  as  to  how 
they  had  prospered. 

He  was  tough  and  brown  and  merrj^- 
eyed  as  he  called  after  me,  "Tell  'em  we're 
R'arin'  the  buck." 

The  writer  points  out  that  there  is  an- 
other phase  of  the  question  likely  to  be 
overlooked:  the  canteens  at  lonelj',  may- 
hap shattered  railway-stations  where  tired, 
hungrj',  chilled  men  find  good  sohd  food 
for  the  body  and  warmth  and  comfort  for 
the  soul : 

Our  boys  are  going  hither  and  thither, 
stragglers  and  groups,  to  camp,  to  the  line, 
on  leave,  on  details,  getting  lost  (a  regu- 
lar occm-rence  in  foreign  France),  going  to 
hospitals,  being  evacuated,  being  re- 
classified— aU  the  million  and  one  errands 
of  military  life  of  which  the  layman  can 
not  conceive.  While  the  war  was  on  whole 
days  had  to  be  spent  in  interminable  waits 
for  trains.  One-haU'  of  every  day  was  night. 
Thousands  of  our  boys  slept  outdoors 
night  after  night,  in  cold  and  in  rain,  on 
the  bare  ground.  A  great  American  epic 
might  be  written  on  "The  Nights  of 
France."  After  one  of  these  eons  of 
blackness  and  misery,  who  can  measure  the 
magnitude  of  the  morning  sensation  of  hot 
oatmeal  with  milk  and  sugar,  with  hot 
coffee-  and  white  bread,  served  bj-  an 
American-speaking  woman?  Who  can  de- 
scribe what  it  meant,  here  in  France,  to  be 
served  with  a  huge  fresh  American 
doughnut? 

Yet,  above  these  sensations  of  sweetness, 
one  still  stands  supreme,  one,  alas,  to  be 
experienced  onlj'  by  the  soldier  in  the 
hospital.  There,  from  the  people  of 
America,  through  the  American  Red  Cross, 
if  he  was  very  ill,  he  might  receive  his  first 
portion  of  that  great  American  dish — ice- 
cream. In  sweetless  France,  with  the 
added  bitternesses  of  war,  ice-cream  sym- 
bolized to  the  soldier  all  the  luxury  and 
happiness  that  he  had  left  at  home. 


For  every  American  person  who  has 
done  his  or  her  bit  in  the  conservation  of 
sugar,  and  to  every  giver  to  the  Red  Cross, 
I  wish  I  could  describe  the  gratification 
which  this  cold  food  gave  to  one  of  the 
pneumonia  patients  whom  I  saw  the  mu-se 
feeding.  His  cheeks  were  scarlet  with 
fever,  and  from  his  weakness  there  had 
crept  into  his  face  an  expression  of  inno- 
cence that  made  one  remember  that  once 
he  was  not  the  fierce,  fighting  superman 
of  a  soldier,  but  somebody's  baby.  I  wish 
I  could  describe  to  all  those  generous 
Americans  how  much  the  sweet  con- 
coction meant  to  the  gassed  patient 
with  his  burned  throat,  his  violently 
deranged  stomach,  and  his  racked  and 
tortured  bodj-.  If  I  could,  I  would  trans- 
mit to  every  American  heart  the  gratitude 
of  the  soldier  with  eyes  half  closed  in  his 
last  mortal  fatigue,  who  brightened  when 
he  heard,  as  if  it  came  from  somewhere  far 
away,  the  whisper  of  ice-cream;  and  when 
the  spoonfuls  of  delicious  liquid  were 
put  into  his  mouth,  he  roused  a  little  to  say 
weakly,  ' '  Why— it' s  real  ice-cream ! "         ' 

And  then  he  slowly  murmured  brokenly 
to  the  Red-Cross  worker  as  he  tried  to 
sip  the  noiu*ishment,  "You  were  an  angel 
to  bring  it — makes  me  think  of  home — 
when  I  get  better — I  am  going  to  write — 
and  tell  my  mother " 

Would  that  I  could  convey  the  message 
that  he  would  have  sent. 


HORACE  FLETCHER  TAUGHT  THE 
WORLD  TO  CHEW 


HORACE  FLETCHER,  who  died  in 
Copenhagen  recently  at  the  age  of 
sixty-nine  years,  was  not  only  "one  of  the 
most  picturesque  figures  of  his  time,"  says 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  but  a  really 
great  dietetic  discoverer.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  said  on  high  authority  that  "he  almost 
revolutionized  the  science  of  dietetics." 
He  was  laughed  at,  but  he  was  followed, 
and  those  who  have  learned  from  him 
something  of  the  difficult  art  of  eating  may 
still  be  numbered  by  "the  hundreds  of 
thousands."  His  own  story,  which  he 
used  to  illustrate  his  theories,  helped  to 
win  his  first  converts: 

At  the  age  of  forty  he  was  an  old  man, 
on  the  way  to  a  rapid  decline.  His  hair 
was  white,  he  weighed  217  pounds,  he  was 
harrowed  by  dj'spepsia,  and  always  had 
"that  tired  feeling."  It  was  at  that  time 
that  a  friend  in  Louisiana  who  happened  to 
be  an  epicure — he  also  had  a  truffle  farm 
in  France — in^^ted  him  to  be  his  guest. 
From  this  friend  he  heard  of  Gladstone's 
rules  for  chewing  and  promptly  took  up 
the  problem  as  his  own.  Twenty  years 
later,  after  eleven  years  of  experiment,  he 
had  reduced  his  weight  to  170  pounds,  felt 
well  and  strong  as  an  ox,  and  had  forgotten 
what  it  was  to  have  that  tired  feeUng. 

He  prospered  not  only  hygienically, 
but  otherwise,  being  reputed  a  millionaire. 
In  Venice  he  owned  a  ^illa,  and  he  spent 
much  time  tra^eUng  about  the  world. 
I  know  that  on  one  occasion,  at  a  banquet, 
he  accepted  a  second  helping  of  turkey — 
on  the  principle  of  the  Scotchman  who,  on 
being  discovered  disposing  of  a  bottle  of 
Avine,  declared  to  a  friend  who  exprest 
his  surprize,  saying,  "I  thought  j-ou  were 
a  teetotaler,"  "So  I  am,  but  not  a 
bigoted  one." 

Quite  a  few  years  ago  the  newspapers 
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LOOK  at  the  graphic  chart  above — the  figures 
represent  pounds  per  square  inch  necessary 
to  crush  small  cubes  of  concrete — an  offi- 
cial test  of  concrete  as  mixed  by  different  makes 
of  mixers,  from  the  same  materials,  under  the 
same  conditions. 


delivers  concrete  of  the  dominant  standard  of  strength. 
.Kochring  mixed  concrete  is  the  strongest  concrete. 

If  you  want  your  concrete  mixed  according  to  highesl 
engineering  standards,  favor  the  contractor  who  owns  the 
Koehring  Concrete  Mixer.  Write  us  for  Van  Vleck's 
Book — an  exposition  of  standards  and  tests  in  concrete 
construction  as  approved  by  official  engineering  societies. 


Concrete  31%  stronger,  or  31%  weaker 
— that's  the  possible  variation  if  you  are 
indifferent  as  to  what  concrete  mixer  does 
your  work. 

Doesn't  31^  stronger  concrete  justify 
you  in  departing  from  the  strictly  low  bid 

basis  of  awarding  your  contract — in  favoring  the 
contractor  whose  concrete  mixer  has  been  selected, 
not  on  low  price  but  on  its  ability  to  produce  con- 
crete of  the  dominant  standard  of  strength  ? 

It  is  the  extra  mixing  action — the  re-mixing 
action  of  Koehring  concrete  mixers — exclusive  to 
the  Koehring — which  prevents  segregation  of  ag- 
gregate according  to  size — which  coats  every  grain 
of  sand,  every  stone  thoroughly  with  cement,  and 


(1)  Diagonal  blades  cut  through 
the  materials  with  churning  ac- 
tion. (2)  Blades  carry  material 
up  with  the  motion  of  the  drum, 
spilling  part  of  material  down 
against  motion  of  the  drum.  (3) 
Material  carried  up  by  blades  is 
hurled  across  diameter  of  the 
drum.  (4)  Materials  now  brought 
to  discharge  side  of  the  drum  are 
elevated  to  drum  top  and  pro- 
jected dowrn  on  reversed  discharge 
chute  in  a  scattering,  spraying 
action.  (5)  A  spraying  shower 
from  the  reversed  discharge  chute 
returns  materials  back  again  to 
the  charging  side  of  the  drum  for 
a  repeated  trip  through  mixing 
actions — the  Koehring  re-mixing 
action. 


KOEHRING  MACHINE  CO,,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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'^'Builder 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  construction 
in  America  is  largely  due  to  the  wonderful 
strides  made  in  the  manufacture  of  build- 
ing materials. 

Large  scale  manufacture  has  improved 
quality  and  lowered  cost.  It  has  also 
simplified  the  task  of  the  builder  and  the 
buyer,  by  supplying  products  of  uniform 
dependability  which  can  be  identified   by 


name. 


Certain-teed  is  a  name  borne  by  products  of 
this  unvarying  high  quality,  and  is  a  recog- 
nized pledge  of  assured  value  and  service. 

In  every  part  of  the  world,  Certain-teed 
paints,  varnishes,  roofing,  and  related 
building  products,  are  making  good  this 
pledge  of  certified  iquality  and  guaranteed 
satisfaction. 

The  Certain-teed  system  of  distribution  is 
international  in  scope.  Through  it, 
Certain-teed  service  and  Certain-teed  prod- 
ucts can  be  quickly  obtained  anywhere. 

Certain-teed  Products  Corporation 

Offices  in  the  Principa:  Cities  of  America 
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:nnH..in.-<-(l  tliaf..H,,nu'(>  Klptflirr  xvas  mak-       HOW   SOME   AMERICAN    AMHULANCE- 

v.yy  rNpiM-iituMits  on  liiinscH-  and  others  to  DRIVERS  AMUSED  THEMSELVES 

prov(>    (hat    oiio    could    li\'e    on    potatoes 

alone   and    bo    licalthy.     He   was    always 

ex])erinienting     on     himself     and     others. 

Early  in  his  career  as  a  dietetic  reformer 

lie   told  the  world   that  he   had  Uved  for 

months  on  griddle-cakes  and  a  few  other 

things  at   a  cost  of*  eknen   cents   a   day. 

'Jliat.  to  be  sure,  was  long  l)efore  the  day 

of  war-  prices.     But  he  made  food  economy 

a  prin('i|)le  of  action  long  V)efore  Hooverism 

was    declai;ed    a    necessity,     and    it    was 

therefore    an    instance    of   historic   justice 

tliat    he   should  have   been   utilized   these 

last  lew  years  to  demonstrate  to  the  poor 

Belgians  how  to  make  the  most  of  their 

scant  rations. 

'riu>  most  important  aspect  of  Fletch- 
ei-ism  is  one  which  has  received  little 
attention.  It  is  the  doctrine  that  food 
economy  gives  us  new  pleasures  instead 
of  being  a  restraint  or  a  deprivation. 
Prolonged  chewing  and  ensalivation  of 
starchy  food  change  it  to  sugar.  What 
\on  i)ut  in  your  month  may  at  first  seem 
dry  and  tasteless,  but  "as  the  juices  of  the 
moll  111  gel  i)ossessiou  of  it,  warm  it  up, 
sohc  its  life-giving  qualities  out  of  it,  and 
coax  it  into  usefulness,  the  delight  of  a  new- 
f.unni  delicacy  will  greet  the  discoverer 
...  a  liiial  dt^licacy  which  sauces  can  not 
e()ual."  lie  emphasizes  the  "last  inde- 
scribably sw(>et  flash  of  taste"  and  through- 
(111 1  the  most  readable  of  his  books,  eu- 
I  it  led  "The  New  Glutton  or  Epicure," 
tries  to  j)(<rsuade  the  world  that  by  eating 
less  and  more  h'isurely  we  not  only  save 
muiie.x.  but  add  greatly  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  while  routing  dyspepsia. 

Kveii  coffee  and  wines  and  liqueurs 
<aii.  he  believed,  be  made  harmless  by 
keeping  tiie?n  in  the  mouth  a  long  time 
— a  i)rocess  which  also  makes  us  drink 
less  of  them,  as  the  appetite  becomes 
cloyed. 

While  Fletcher  was  by  no  means  the 
disctncrer  of  the  epicurean  delights  and 
li\gieiiic  benefit;^ resulting  from  slow  and 
rational  eating,  he  did  more  to  call  the 
])iil)li<-'s  attention  to  them  than  any  one 
else  had  done.  To  those  who  are  unhappy 
because  they  can  not  eat  their  favorite 
dishes  h(>  brings  the  consoling  message 
that  tiu>y  can  eat  anything  they  please 
provid(>d  they  give  it  sufficient  mouth 
treatment. 

Whil(>,  as  a  whole,  Fletcherism  has 
jiroved  a  blessing  to  the  human  race, 
in  one  of  its  most  prominent  details  it 
has  done  his  followers  much  harm.  His 
directions,  on  which  he  insisted  with 
siH'cial  emi)hasis,  were  that  we  should 
iie\('r  swallow  anything  which  can  not  be 
reduced  to  a  Uquid  in  the  mouth.  In 
this  he  is  decidedly  wrong,  as  the  best 
di(>tetic  authorities  of  our  day,  headed  by 
Dr.  .1.  II.  Kellogg,  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanatorium,  are  agreed.  While  declaring 
(in  I'.K):})  that  Fletcher,  in  inaugurating  the 
chewing  reform,  has  "done  more  to  help 
supr<'ring  humanity  thun  any  other  man 
of  I  he  i)reseiit  generation,"  he  insists  on  the 
n(<'(l  of  "roughage"  in  the  digestive  tract, 
■And  (ells  how  Fletcher  came  to  him  for 
i(>li(-f  from  the  evil  consequences  of  re- 
'jecting  all  the  cellulose  or  indigestible 
matter  in  food.  If  Fletcher  inaugurated  a 
new  era  in  dietetics  with  the  book  referred 
to  an<l  his  "  The  A.B.-Z.  of  Nutrition," 
Dr.  Kellogg  completes  the  edifice  with 
his  wonderfully  illuminating  books  on 
•Colon  Hygiene,"  "The  Itinerary  of  a 
Breakfast,"  and  "Autointoxication,"  in 
which  may  be  found  the  true  elixir  of 
youtii  and  the  true  secret  of  health  and 
longevity. 


BASEBALL  and  bat?  Of  course  they 
had  them.  What  if  they  were  ambu- 
lance-drivers in  a  French  town  three 
thousand  miles  from  the  nearest  home 
diamond?  Were  there  ever  a  score  of 
Americans  in  any  part  of  the  earth  that 
the  makings  for  the  national  game  were 
not  forthcoming?  There  was  an  audience, 
too,  of  poilus.  Sometimes  the  gallery  ex- 
ceeded a  thousand,  including  some  ol^cers, 
and  speculation  and  interest  ran  high. 
Sometimes  a  French  officer  would  join  in 
the  game,  holding  his  hands  wide  apart, 
and  when  a  hot  grounder  burned  his  palms 
a  great  shout  of  joj'  would  rise  from  the 
spectators.  There  were  twenty-one  of  the 
Americans,  and  they  were  c?i  rej>os  at 
Triaucourt.  Their  ingenious  methods  of 
amusement  are  recited  by  Robert  Whitney 
Imbrie  in  "Behind  the  Wheel  of  a  War- 
Ambulance,"  published  by  Robert  M. 
McBride,  New  York,  an  unusually  well- 
written  account  of  war-time  experiences. 
For  one  thing,  the  drivers  held  a  dog  show, 
and  the  securing  of  the  dogs  troubled  them 
no  more  than  finding  baseball  and  bat. 
Says  Mr.  Imbrie: 

There  seemed  something  in  the  air 
round  about  Ti-iaucourt  that  was  par- 
ticularl\'  salubrious  to  the  raising  of  dogs; 
not  dogs  of  any  one  kind  or  breed,  or,  in 
fact,  of  any  recognized  kind  or  breed,  but, 
nevertheless,  in  the  general  acce)jtation  of 
the  term,  dogs.  This  condition  prevailing, 
it  occurred  to  some  inspired  soul  to  take 
advantage  of  the  material  thus  ])rovided 
by  the  gods,  and  hold  a  bench  show,  each 
amhidancier  being  entitled  to  one  entry. 
The  idea  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
and  therafter  in  the  byways  of  Triaucourt 
might  be  seen  khaki-clad  figures  holding 
i^orth  a  morsel  of  meat  in  one  hand,  the 
other  concealing  l)ehind  tluur  backs  a  piece 
of  rope,  the  while  cajoling  the  prospective 
carune  victims  with  supposedly  soothing 
terTus  of  mixed  French  and  English.  The 
result  was  as  astonishing  a  collection  of 
animals  as  was  ever  gathered  outside  the 
])recincts  of  a  museum.  And  when  they 
all  got  to  howling  and  yowling  and  yapping, 
the  ensemble  was  truly  magnificent.  The 
]irize  was  eventually  awarded  to  a  weird- 
looking  animal  with  quaint  legs,  an  abortive 
tail,  and  of  an  indescribable  greenish  hue. 
The  decision  of  the  judges  was  contested 
b.v  the  disai)pointed  proprietor  of  another 
entry  on  the  ground  that  the  animal 
awarded  the  prize  was  not  a  dog  at  all,  a 
protest,  however,  which  was  disallowed. 

In  the  reaction  from  the  strain  of  front- 
line work,  the  writer  tells  us,  there  was  an 
effervesc'ence  of  spirits  M'hich  found  ex- 
pression in  pranks  as  well  as  sports.  One 
favorite  diversion,  the  morning  "Evacii- 
ation,"  he  describes  thus: 

The  squad  was  supposed  to  turn  out  at 
seven  and  to  report  fer  coffee  at  7:30. 
There  were  usually  se^^eral  recalcitrant 
risers,  and  it  was  the  self-constituted  duty, 
or  I  should  say  pleasure,  of  th(^  (\irly  risers 
to  "evacuate"  such  cases.  Silently  "the 
committee"  would  ))roceed  to  the  car  of 
the  rrariir;  two  "members"  would  care- 
fully grasp  (he  projecting  handles  of  the 
stretcher     upon     which     tin-     unconscious 


victim  was  slee|)iiig:  then,  at  a  given  signal, 
the  stretcher  would  l)e  shot  out  of  the 
car,  (he  other  end  grasped  by  the  remain- 
ing committeemen,  hoisted  shoulder  high, 
and  in  a  second  the  euacue  would  find  him- 
self torn  from  the  arms  of  Morpheus  and 
traveling  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  toward 
the  center  of  the  town.  Here  he  was  d(>- 
jiosited  in  a  prominent  place,  preferably 
the  middle  of  the  square,  and  immediately 
he  would  become  what  the  society  people 
wovdd  term  the  "cynosure  of  all  eyes." 
Ancient  dames,  children,  dogs,  Avandering 
poiliif;,  and  "la  population  civile"  would 
crowd  wonderingly  about.  Tljere  would  be 
many  ejaculations  of  "Qu'est-ce  que  c'est?" 
and  "Qu'est-ce  qu'il  y  a?"  whereupon  "the 
committee,"  in  furtherance  of  its  duties, 
would  spread  the  rumor  that  the  occupant 
of  the  stretcher  was  a  confagieux.  After 
a  reasonable  period — tho  it  coidd  hardly 
be  thus  defined  by  the  victim,  he  would  be 
again  hoisted  aloft  and  borne  solemnly  back 
to  camp  to  the  whistled  strains  of  the  dirge. 

Initiation  always  has  its  ordeals  and 
mysteries,  and  the  arrival  of  three  new 
recruits  to  replace  men  whose  enlistments 
had  expired  gave  opportunity  for  further 
larks : 

A  "new  man"  was  always  treated  with 
distant  courtesy  and  called  formally  by  his 
last  name  until  such  tiine  as  he  might  be 
proved,  which  might  be  a  nuitter  of  days 
or  Aveeks,  or,  perhaps,  never.  Certain 
privileges,  hoAveA'er,  he  always  had.  For 
one  thing,  he  was  iuA^ariably  "permitted 
to  subscribe"  to  the  Bulletin  des  Anuees, 
paying  therefor  ten  francs.  Inasmuch  as 
this  journal,  the  official  army  paper,  was 
furnished  free  to  every  enlisted  man, 
"the  subscriber"  could  not  be  heard  to  say 
that  he  did  not  receive  his  paper.  Then, 
too,  a  recruit  was  liable  to  be  "sold"  a 
gas-mask  and  helmet,  both  of  Avhich  are 
furnished  free  by  the  Army  in  any  desii-ed 
numbers.  The  money  obtained  from  these 
activities  Avas  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
gateaux  for  the  table,  Avhich,  Avhen  served, 
were  announced  as  "the  gift"  of  the  new 
man.  Whereupon  he  realized,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  that  in  the  Avords  of  the 
song,  he  Avas  "in  the  Army  noAv."  New 
men  AA^ere  apt  to  be  confused  by  the  talk, 
for  the  squad  possest  a  vocabulary  and 
language  all  its  own.  Everything  Avas 
either  "good  neAvs"  or  "bad  news,"  de- 
pending on  hoAV  it  struck  the  squad. 
Anything  incredible  of  belief  was  "a  lota." 
If  a  man  died  he  "huffed"  or  "passed." 
A  helmet  was  a  "trench  derby,"  a  gas-mask 
"a  muffler."  A  friend  was  "  mon  vieiix," 
furlough  Avas  "perm."  The  mess  was 
referred  to  as  "chow,"  beans  were  knoAvn 
as  "dumdums."  Salt  was  "doosel."  A 
car  was  a  "buss,"  a  "peanut-roaster"  Avas 
a  "Rolls-Royce."  Wine  Avas  "ink"  and 
the  cook  "the  Zouave."  A  dugout  was  "a 
rathskeller,"  shell-fire  Avas  "heaAdng  eggs," 
"be  careful"  was  "mind  your  eye,  Judge." 
Of  nicknames  there  was  no  end.  "Break 
bands,"  "Sparkplugs,"  "Wilkins,"  "Doc," 
"Sample,"  "Slack,"  "Betty,"  "Skinnay," 
"Silent,"  "Claxson,"  Avere  all  real  char- 
acters. The  squad,  too,  had  its  favorite 
songs,  among  which  were  "Ephraim 
Brown,  the  Sailor,"  "Here's  to  the  Land," 
"Mary  Ann  McCarthy,"  "Hoav  Well  I 
Remember  the  Davs  of  '49."  "There 
Was  an  Old  Man  Named  Bill,"  "Here 
Lies  the  Body  of  a  Cigaret  Fiend,"  "When 
I  Die,"  "The  Kaiser  Has  No  Hair  At  All," 
"She  Wore  It  For  a  Lover  Who  Was 
.  Far,  Far  Away."  Through  many  a  weary 
wait  and  in  nuiny  a  queer  place  have  these 
choruses  rolled  forth  their  cheer. 
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Fitting  the  Power  to  the  Machine 


T/ie  folloivin^  classes  of  Ala- 
climery  are  among  those  ivhich 
have  been  fitted  with  Lincoln 
Motors. 


Pumps  and   Com- 
pressors 

Elevators  and  Hoists 
Machine  Tools 
Punches  and  Shears 
Presses 
Cranes 

Fans  and  Blowers 
Crushers  and  Pul- 
verizers 


Brick  and  Clay  Ma- 
chinery 
Bakers'  Machinery 
Paper  Machinery 
Ice  Machinery 
Conveyors 
Foundry  Machinery 
Textile  Machinery 
Woodworking  Ma- 
chinery 


Lincoln  Service  Engineers  in  the 
J'olloiL'ing  cities  are  ready  to  help 
you  m  fitting^  power  to  your 
mac  hi  ties. 


New  York  City 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

Minneapolis 

Philadelpliia 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Chicago 

Detroit 

Columbus 

Boston 

Pittsburgh 

Toronto.  Canada 


Montreal,  Canada 
AKencies  in  other  principal  cities 


There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  the  steady,  strong 
pull  required  on  the  pump  or  blower  and  the  occasional 
powerful  thrust  which  operates  the  great  metal  forming  press. 

Through  your  whole  plant  each  machine  must  have  a 
different  kind  of  power  and  a  different  amount. 

To  make  sure  of  a  perfect  "fit"  between  the  machine  and 
the  power,  the  machine  should  be  equipped — right  in  the 
plant  where  it  is  made — with  a  Lincoln  Electric  Motor  and 
shipped  to  you  ready  to  connect  to  the  shop  power  lines. 

Lincoln  Engineers  have  been  co-operating  w  ith  many  lead- 
ing machinery  makers  to  help  them  in  furnishing,  the  right 
kind  and  right  size  of  motor  with  their  machines. 

Lincoln's  knowledge  of  motors  has  been  combined  with  the 
manufacturer's  knowledge  of  his  machine  in  a  way  to  give 
the  buyer  a  well-balanced,  efficient  piece  of  equipment.    ' 

When  a  machine  comes  to  you  equipped  with  a  Lincoln 
Motor  you   may  be  sure  that  the  power  "fits"  the  machine. 

''Link   Up    With  Lincoln'' 


This  Lincoln  Motor 
ran  under  luatcr 
o'uer  3 years  ivithout 
damage 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Dividends  from  Daylight 


Daylight  and  fresh  air  cost  nothing,  but  pay  big  dividends 
in  increased  output  and  better  products.  These  free  aids 
to  efficiency  are  provided  in  ample  measure  by  Truscon 
Steel  Windows.  Moreover,  they  afford  thorough  pro- 
tection against  fire  and  the  elements. 

Truscon  Steel  Windows  represent  the  highest  quality  in 
design,  construction,  workmanship  and  hardware.  They 
are  characterized  by  their  trim,  clean-cut  lines  and  flat 
surfaces,  adding  to  the  attractive  appearance  of  the 
building.  Because  of  standardized  construction  and  quan- 
tity production,  their  cost  is  exceedingly  moderate. 


When  Truscon  Steel  Windows  are  specified,  there  will  be 
no  delay  or  waiting  for  windows,  as  thirty  different  types 
and  sixty  sizes  are  carried  in  stock  ready  for  immediate 
shipment.  These  stock  units  meet  practically  all  require- 
ments as  regards  size  of  window  openings  and  ventilation. 

Copy  of  our  handsome  Truscon  Steel  Window  Book  mailed 
free  on  request. 

TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWN,     OHIO.       SnTil'^rf.rlll^ip'a^^Slties. 

Reinfo>\in^  Uleel,  Metnl  Lalli,  S/cel  ]Vimlou's,  Pressfii  Sleel.  Cement  Tile,  eU. 


TRUSCON 


WINDOWS 


Alutninntn  Goods  Mfg.  Co., 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Lork'ivood.  Greene  a'  Co..  Engineers. 

Steel  Windows  furnished  by  Truscon  Steel  Co. 


BUILDING 
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ARCHANGEL    IN  WINTER  MAKES    NO 
HIT  WITH   MICHIGAN   TROOPS 


ARCHANGEL,  that  very  frosty  port 
in  the  north  of  Hoh'  Russia  Avhere  a 
ISIiehigan  regiment,  barring  action  by^  the 
Peace  Conference,  seems  to  have  been 
frozen  in  for  the  winter,  has  sent  back 
grumblings  more  nearly  resembling  a 
concerted  "kick"  than  has  any  other  head- 
quarters of  Yankee  troops  overseas.  The 
locality  is  not  only  cold,  dark,  smelly,  and 
inconvenient,  but  it  is  infested  bj^  a 
peculiairly  active  variety  of  Bolshevik; 
this  combination  is  so  , far  from:  angelic, 
it  i^  jleclared.  by  every  jnewsimper  editor 
in  IVIiehigan  and  generalh*  agreed  on  by  au- 
thorities outside,  as  to  justify  ten  times 
the  volume  of  protest  that  haS; ;  come 
across.  For  a  Avhile  the  whole'jj State  of 
Michigan  objected,  in  indignation  meetings 
and  resolutions  of  protest,  against  the 
dangers  and  depri^'ations  that  were  said 
to  threaten  their  troops  in  North  Russia. 
An  official  statement  Ibji  General  March, 
Chief  of  Staflf;  to  the  effect  that  American 
troops  on  that  front  were  "Avell  clothed 
and  well  fed"  and  formed  "part  of  a  force 
well  able  to  take  eare  of  itself"  reassured 
some  of  the  parents  and  friends  who  feared 
an  insufficiency  of  supplies  and  an  over- 
sufficiency  of  Bolsheviki.  Later  reports, 
chiefly  contained  in  letters  written  by  the 
soldiers,  seem  to  indicate  that,  while 
Archangel  is  about  the  next  thing  to  the 
seamy  side  of  the  hereafter,  the  Yanks 
now  in  that  locality  will  manage  to  worry 
along  until  the  powers-that-be  see  fit  to 
remove  them  to  a  happier  clime. 

"I  don't  know  of  any  worse  place  in 
the  world  than  Archangel,"  writes  Sergt. 
Theodore  J.  Kolbe,  of  Detroit,  in  a  letter 
printed  in  the  Detroit  Nein^,  and  becomes 
lyrical  in  dispraise  of  Archangelic  charms: 

"It's  the  land  of  the  infernal  odor. 
The  land  of  the  nat^ional  smell. 

The  average  United  States  soldier 
Would  rather  be  quartered  in  L." 

"Look  this  country  up  on  the  map," 
suggests  Private  Rudolph  Traeumer,  in  a 
letter  which  we  take  from  the  Detroit 
Neivs.  Private  Traeumer  doesn't  grumble 
about  the  place,  nor  call  it  bad  names;  he 
merely  sets  forth  a  few  facts,  so  that  any- 
body who  wants  to  can  draw  conclusions, 
and  relates  an  incident  that  shows  the 
peasants  in  a  more  sympathetic  light  than 
they  are  accustomed  to  occupy  in  soldiers' 
letters : 

It's  fifty  below  here  and  winter's  just 
setting  in  for  eight  months  straight. 
We  have  three  hours'  daylight  and  i)ay 
ten  rubhis  for  a  package  of  cigarets. 
I  paid  fifty-five  rubles  |last  night  for  a 
dinner,  and  took  my  own  hardtack  along 
at  that. 

I  suppose  you  want  to  know  whom  we 
are  fighting.  Well,  wti're  up  against  the 
Bolsheviki,  and  they  fight  from  behind 
rocks  and  trees.  If  they  capture  an 
American  it's  good-by.  The  peasants, 
tho,  are  the  best;-hearted  ))eople  in  the 
world. 

One    afternoon    Corporal    Gattield    and 


I  went  on  a  tour  through  the  swamps  just 
before  they  froze  up.  It  grew  dark  and 
we  lost  ourselves.  Every  step  we  took  we, 
went  into  mud  and  cold  water  up  to  our' 
waists.  We  walked  and  walked  and. 
walked.  Finally  I  climbed  a  tree  to  see 
if  I  could  see  a  light,  and  sure  enough  there 
was  one  about  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  We 
pushed  toward  it,  falling  down  CA'erj^  few 
steps,  as  we  were  numb  from  the  cold 
and  the  water  we  had  waded  through 
froze  in  our  clothes.  The  first  house  in 
the  village  they  wouldn't  let  us  in — some- 
one was  dead  and  the  woman  was  lying 
on  the  coffin  crying.  At  the  next  house 
the  door  was  locked.  When  Ave  came  to 
the  third  we  just  walked  in.  There  Avere 
four  children,  the  "^ther  and  mother,  and 
about  tAvelve  men,  'ail  ""haAang  ,a  smoke 
talk.  --   .  .,  ""  .''...^    r.    ■      -    '- 

Of  course  I  couldn't  talk  to  thSm. 
I  stuck  my  rifle  in  the  col-ner,  sat  down 
on  the  floor,  and  stript  niy  clothes  off, 
and  Ted  did  the  same.  They  AAere  so 
surprized  at  oiu*  sudden  entrance  that  a;t 
fii'st  they  didn't  say  a  thing.  Then  one 
man  took  off  his  felt  boots,  another  his 
trousers,  and  another  his  shirt.,  and  1  got 
into  them.  They  did  the  same  for  Ted. 
I'd  give  a  thousand  rubles  to  have  a 
picture  of  us — we  looked  aaIM. 

"The.A'  gave  us  coffee  and  then  big 
boAvls  of  milk.  We  had  rations  of  hard- 
tack along  with  us,  of  course,  for  there 
is  A^ery  little  bread  in  tliis  country,  and 
they  had  none.  We  had  three  large  boAvls 
of  milk  and  tack,  and  then  thej'  gave  us 
fish. 

We  slept  on  the  floor  with  the  family 
all  night  and  left  for  camp  at  Aa  e  in  the 
morning,  after  more  hot  milk,  and  Avith  our 
clothes  Avell  dried  out.  I  gaA'e  them  three 
gold  spoons  that  I  had  in  my  pack  as  pay- 
ment. You  see  they're  good  -  hearted 
peojjle  and  will  do  anything  for  the  Amer- 
icans. That's  Avhy  we're  here — to  make 
friends  Avith  them,  and  they  make  it  easj' 
to  do. 

Sergt.  Frank  II.  Beauchamp,  Avhose 
letter  appears  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
isn't  downhearted.  In  fact,  he  finds  a 
good  many  things,  including  "a  nice 
bunch  of  gii"ls,"  Avorthy  of  admiration: 

There  are  lots  of  French,  English,  and 
Russian  soldiers  up  here.  Everybody  is 
well  and  happy  and  things  are  progressing 
just  fine  up  here.  We  engineers  are  Aery 
busy.  Lots  of  building  here  to  be  done. 
Company  "C"  is  here  in  town  building 
barracks  and  other  quarters  for  Avinter. 
Wish  you  could  see  how  the  buildings  go 
up.  We  have  fine  quarters.  LIac  in 
shanties  and  the  sergeants  haA^e  a  place  by 
themselves,  and  mess  bj^  ourselves,  too. 
We  are  in  charge  of  a  big  saAvmill  here  and 
have  lots  of  timber  to  cut.  The  riAer  is 
full  of  logs.  You  probablj^  knoAv  that  the 
Dvina  runs  through  here.  It  is  a  large 
river,  probably  one-half  mile  Avide.  This 
countr.v  would  resemble  Michigan  about 
sixty  .Acars  ago. 

You  ought  to  see  the  walls  in  some  of 
the  stone  barracks.  I  measur(>d  one 
and  it  was  forty-two  inches  thick.  They 
are  large  enough  to  hold  six  to  eight 
thousand  men. 

We  have  the  street-railway  to  look  aft«'r, 
too,  as  to  wiring  and  electrical  Avork,  an<I 
belicA'c  me  the  engineers  don't  dig  down 
for  that  miserable  nickel  every  time  Ave 
ride.  HaA-e  a  special  car  every  morning 
and  night,  besides  we  haAe  some  a  cry  big 
trucks  lor  hauling  lumber. 

Now,  folks,  we  have  a  nice  Y.  M. 
C.    A.     Was    there    to    church    Sundav. 


THE  one  weak  spot 
in  buildingconstruc- 
tion,  so  far  as  keeping 
the  cold  out  and  the  heat 
in  is  concerned,  is  at  the 
windows.  The  space  al- 
lowed for  the  free  oper- 
ation of  the  sash  is  the 
spot.  This  crevice  is 
effectively  sealed  by 
equipping  your  home 
with  Chamberlin. 

Architects  favor  Cham- 
berlin Strips,  For  they 
are  the  simplest,  most 
weather  tight  and 
trouble  free.  '' 


Twice  as  ividely  used  as  aU 
others- — this  proves  tliem 
best.  Backed  bj*  the  world's 
oldest,  largest,  most  experi- 
enced -weather  strip  makers-. 
A  quarter-century  reputation 
for  reliability  is  behind  the 
10-year  guarantee — hut  they 
always  outlast  the  building-. 
Installed  O  S'l^Y  by  experts 
from  Chamberlin  direct  fac- 
tory branches. 


The  Chamberlin'd 
Window 

Keeps  Tn  heat,  bars 
out  cutd,  drahs, 
dust,  soot,  rain, 
snoiv,  damp;  dead- 
ens noise  :  prevents 
rattling  and  "stick- 
injr"  — for  the  lite 
of  the  bu  ildi  ni;. 
There's  iiochiiiff  to 
•wear  out. 

♦      • 

Famont  Cliamlicr* 
lin  Uten  ioclaiie 

J.  P.  Jlorgan, 
ElihaBuot 
Thos.  A.  Edison 
K.  U.  Gar; 
Wm.  G.  HeAdno 
AT.  K.  Vanderbilt 
Henry  Ford 
CharleR  DanaGlhson 
Clias.  n.  Selmak 
t'bnunceyM.  Depew 
Horry  1".  WhKney 
and  hosts  of  others. 


CHAMBERdN 


|!^'m  STANDARD  FOR  25  YEAR^^^^ 

I  AA'e  equip  windo-w-s,  doors,  casements  or  tran- 
|soms — woodor  met^l — inneworoldbuildiues. 

WRITF  '"'  lllostrated,  desFrlptlre  book 
WlxilCi  and  U^t  of  users  in  your  viclnKj. 

I  CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 

General  Offices,    109Dinan  Building,  Detroit  I 


Ccnrnoctim&ofSnQ&dfi  Uypcccn 

By  Jatnes  C.  Fernafd,  L.H.D.    A  handy  manual  on  the  cor- 
rect use  of  Prepositions,  Conjunctions.  Relative  Pronouns 
and  Adverbs.     Invahiable  to   writers,    speakers  and   stu- 
dents.    i2mo,  Cloth.  320  pp.     %i .HO  net.    Postpaid  $1.62. 
KINK  .V  WA<;.NALI.S  rOMIMNT.  3.->4-a60  Fourth  A%p..   >K\V  VOHK 


1® 


BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 

Quickly  Relieve 
Coughing,   Hoarseness,    Sore   Throat 

For  seventy  years  these  tablets  have  been 
faithfully  serving  speakers,  lecturers,  vocal- 
ists and  thousands  of  others,  in  quickly- 
easing  sore  throat,  hacking  cough,  loss  of 
voice,  bronchial  and  asthmatic  troubles 
prevalent  in  winter. 

Not  a  confection,  but  a  genuii.e  remedy. 
Contain  no  opiates  or  other  harmful  ingredi- 
ents, hence  are  especially  safe  for  children. 
A  small  piece  relieves  a  sore  throat. 
Four  size,  i}C,  Jjc,  7^c  &  fi.l;.  Al  all  druggiili. 
John  I.  Brown  6C  Son,  Boston  ,Mau. 
Agtntn  for  (^<\ntinent  of  Amrrira: 
Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Inc.,    New  York— Toronto 

Safe  Handy 

..Dependable 


C^  (^ 
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Resurrection 


Not  all  the  vessels  that  went  to 
Davy  Jones'  locker  at  the  hands 
of  the  ruthless  raider  will  be  lost 
to    commerce    forever.      Many 

sank  in  shallow  Avater.  Others  ^vere 
beached,  boAV  high  on  a  friendly  reef 
and  stern  awash.  These  ^vere  the  lucky 
ones  destined  to  come  back.  And  Avire 
rope  will  be  their  savior. 

There  are  many  methods  of  raising 
sunken  vessels.  One  is  illustrated  here. 
Practically  all  employ  wire  rope  slings  in 
which  the  vessel  to  be  raised  is  cradled. 

The  U.  S.  Submarine  F-4  which  was 
accidentally  sunk  in  Honolulu  harbor  in 
1915,  was  recovered  from  a  depth  of  300 
feet  with  wire  rope. 

Before  the  work  was  completed  a  se- 
vere storm  snapped  every  rope  but  one. 
This  was  a  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 
of  Broderick  &  Bascom  manufacture 
which  had  already  served  three  years  at 
railroad  bridge  construction  on  a  near- 
by island.  This  is  the  kind  of  super- 
service  that  B.  &  B.Wire  Rope  users  are 
accustomed  to. 

There  is  a  grade  of  B.&  B.Wire  Rope  that  will 
render  you  the  limit  of  economical  service. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.,  St.  Louis 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Factories:  St.  Louis  and  Seattle 


B29A 


BroderickS  BascomWireRope 


United  States  Ambassadoz*  spoke,  and  we 
had  lots  of  good  hot  cocoa  to  drink.  Did 
some  singing'like  Ave  used  to  at  Custer. 

-  Received  your  letter  Mhere  you  said 
you  had  lots  of  apples  ripe,  and  wished  I 
had  some.  That's  one  thing  that  don"t 
grow  in  Russia.  They  have  lots  of  Httle 
stores  Avhere  they  sell  fish  and  vegetables 
and  such  things  as  postal  cards. and  soft 
drinks.  The  latter  costs  one  ruble  and 
fifty  copecks  if  you  can  imderstand  it, 
Avhich  I  know  you  will.  That's  nearly 
fif teen  cents. 

~  Mother,  I  wdsh  you  could  see  the  p<^!0])le 
here.  The  women  do  most  all  the  work, 
driAe  horses  or  railroad  section.  Aydrk  and 
all.  They  dress  well  and;  the  young 
chickens  look  just  like  Amerifcan  girls,  onh" 
they  caii't  talk.  I  Was -to '  a"  dance  last 
night.  Did  not  dance,  but  fieA'ei*  saw  a 
nicer  bunch  of  girls  than  A\'as  there.  Sonit^ 
treat  to  see  them  all.  "Dobre"  means 
"good,"  and  for  hardtack  they  say 
"biske  dobre"  or  "good  biscuit." 

Folks  here  are  very  fond  of  cigarets, 
and^'ou  can't  imagine  Avhat  they  will  buy. 
Almost  anything  one  needs.  Had  my.  watch 
repaired  for  thirty  rubles,  which  meai>t 
thirty  cigarets.  HaAe  funny  money,  give 
forty-eight  rubles  for  a  pound  or  $r» 
United  States  money.  Hay  is  A\'orth 
.flOO  a  ton,  and  very  plentiful  at  that,  and  a 
horse  sells  for  fi\-e  thousand  rubles.  We 
ha\'e  one. 

Now,  father,  wish  you  were  here  to  see 
how  they  harness  them  iip,  will  fix  a  wagon 
for  you  when  I  get  home.  You  won't 
know^  w'hether  you  are  just  going  to  town 
or  coming  home.  j 

Sergeant  Beauchamp  finishes  his  letter 
Avith  the  information,  doubtless  to  be 
taken  ANath  a  grain  of  salt,  that  he  is  think- 
ing of  homesteading,  and  has  his  eye  on 
"about  1,000  acres  of  land  near  here.  ' 
Corporal  Lawi-ence  M.  Simpson,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  so  unfaA'orably  imprest  by 
Archangel  that  he  wouldn't  "take  all  Russia 
as  a  gift."  He  is  thus  quoted  in  The  Free 
Press: 

We  have  been  chasing  BolshcAiki  and 
opening  up  a  line  of  communication  from  a 
certain  port  to  important  toAvns  inland. 
I  haA^e  seen  some  action  and  been  under 
fire,  details  of  Avhich  I  can  not  giAc.  i)aper 
being  too  limited.  Expect  to  go  into 
winter  quarters  in  a  few  days,  as  wintei- 
comes  fast  and  everything  freezes  tight. 
Once  it  comes  Ave  Avill  haA^e  no  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  world,  except  prob- 
ably by  Avireless,  so  if  no  letters  get  to 
you  just  be  assured  I  am  safe  and  all 
right. 

HaA^e  been  and  am  now  in  fine  healtli. 
Have  never  received  any  mail,  and  onl>' 
heard  once  or  twice  from  the  rest  of  th  • 
Avorld  b.y  Avireless.  Don't  Avorry — I  will 
take  care  of  myself  and  will  be  taken  good 
care  of.  I  just  feel  it  is  a  special  act  of 
Providence  that  Ave  were  sent  east  instead 
of  to  the  trenches  in  France.  One  can  not 
tell,  of  course,  btit  it  seems  lots  brighter  to 
me,  tmless  Ave  freeze  to  death,  Avhich  1 
think  is  hardly  possible.  I  hope  when  next 
spring  comes  and  we  craAvl  out  of  the  snoAv- 
drifts,  after  a  long  winter's  sleep,  that  th»> 
Avar  Avill  be  ended  and  Ave  can  come  home. 

1  wouldn't  Avarit  all  of  Russia  as  a  gift. 
The  A-illages  and  tOAvns  are  built  along  the 
rivers,  cA^erything  is  swamps  and  wilder- 
ness inland.  Roads  connect  towns  all 
along,  but  such  roads  you  never  saAv  in 
your  life.  Have  been  moA  ing  from  place 
to  place,  an  engagement  with  the  enemy 
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The  Mathews  Gravity 
Roller  Conveyer  is  the  pro^Juct 

offifteeii  years\xperience in  handling 
conveying  problems.  The  first  steel, 
ball-bearing  roller  conveyer  was  a 
Mathews.  Structural  patents  give 
Mathews  Gravity  Roller  Conveyers 
many  exclusive  advantages. 
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Mathews 
Gravity  Conveyers 

Save  Man-Power 
and  Cut  Costs 


Gravity — the  earth  force  that  coasts  your  automobile  down 
hill — will  also  convey  your  products  quickly  and  economically. 

Put  gravity  to  work  in  your  plant.  Labor  is  scarce  and  costs 
more  than  ever.  Instead  of  expensive  man-power,  use  the 
Mathews  Gravity  Roller  Conveyer  and  save  time  and  labor. 

The  Mathews  Gravity  Roller  Conveyer  carries  goods 
smoothly  from  place  to  place — from  freight  car  to  factory,  from 
floor  to  floor,  from  warehouse  to  shipping  yard  —  straight  and 
around  corners.  Its  steel,  ball-bearing  rollers  take  shell  forgings 
or  dairy  products,  bricks  or  lumber — practically  anything.  No 
delay!  No  expense  for  power !  All  the  labor  necessary  is  a 
man  or  two  at  each  end  of  the  conveyer. 

With  the  Mathews  Gravity  Roller  Conveyer  you  can  speed 
up  production  and  reduce  conveying  costs.  It  dispenses  with 
the  entire  hand-truck  force.  It  saves  flooring,  increases  the 
available  floor.-space.  It  is  durable,  built  for  service — quickly 
pays  for  itself  as  a  labor  saver. 

The  Mathews  Gravity  Roller  Conveyer  answers  the  carrying  needs 
of  many  different  industries.  Its  uses  are  innumerable.  It  comes  in 
portable  or  permanent  units  for  light  or  heavy  work.  Its  upkeep 
requires  little  attention.     Its  cost  is  comparatively  negligible. 

Let  our  experienced  engineers  visit  your  plant  and  estimate  on  a 
conveying  system  especially  adapted  to  your  requirements.  Wc  are 
the  pioneer  manufacturers  of  gravity  conveyers.  Write  for  further 
information. 

THE   MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  CO. 

125  Tenth  St.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

Branch  Factories  :  Toronto,  Ontario — London,  England 
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BENJAMIN  Products  mean  more  than 
better,  safer  and  quicker  work;  they 
mean  contentment — contentment  of  the 
emplo3^ed  and  his  dependents  —  content- 
ment of  the  employer  and  his  partners. 


^IfAl^JLI? 


escM^ycrs 


Improve  Working  Conditions 

In  factories  alone  over  500,000  avoidable  accidents  occur 
annually.  And  outdoors — on  land  and  sea — the  number  of 
avoidable  accidents  is  appalling.  Benjamin  Products  reduce 
the  number  of  accidents,  promote  better  work,  sjieed  pro- 
duction, reduce  spoilage,   and    bring  greater  contentment. 

Just  what  Benjamin  Products  mean  to  your  factory  is 
important.     We  invite  correspondence. 

Address  Chicago  Office 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Benjamin  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
The  Benjamin  Electric,  Ltd.,  London,  England 


Two-Way  Plugs 

Wiring  Devices 

Electrical  Specialties 

Marine  Lighting  and  Signaling 

Apparatus 
Gas  and  Vapor  Proof  LightingUnits 
Weatherproof  Lighting  Apparatus 
Benjamin  Industrial  Lighting 


Store  and  Office  Lighting  Fixtures 
Industrial  Signals 
Automobile  Specialties 
Panel  Boards  and  Cabinets 
Porcelain  Enameled  Reflectors  and 

Specialties 
Punch  Press  Efficiency  and  Safety 

Devices 


Drawings,  Stampings  and  Spinnings  in  Sheet  Metal 

Iron,  Brass  and  Aluminum  Castings 

Consulting  and  Engineering  Service 


kii .  ,Mi 


Makers  of    Things    More    Useful 
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here  and  there,  but  we've  not  had  much 
fighting.  Had  enough  to  suit  me  last 
week,  however.  Have  taken  numbers  of 
prisoners,  supplies,  ammunition,  etc. 

The  people  live  in  log  houses — very 
warm,  but  odoriferous.  Stables  under  the 
same  roof,  chickens  being  kept  in  the  living- 
rooms  in  many  places,  as  well  as  other  live 
animals,  the  small  kind  that  bite  and  make 
life  miserable — you  know  what  I  mean. 
However,  I  have  been  fortunate  in  not 
having  been  chosen  so  far  as  a  habitation 
by  those  animals,  tho  some  of  the  fellows 
have.  '•  T, 

People  go  barefoot  quite  a  good  deal, 
especially  the  women,  tho  now  that  it  is 
ge.tting  colder  they  wear  boots.  Many 
have  large  families-r-twelye  and  fifteen 
children — live  in  two  or  three  rooms,  eat- 
ing and  sleeping  in  the  same  rooms.  They 
seem  to  be  great  tea-drinkers.  About  all 
they  have  is  bread  and  tea,  keep  very  few 
chickens,  some  sheep  and  cows,  raise  rye, 
wheat,  and  potatoes.  Wish  I  could  talk 
to  you  and  tell  j'ou  all  I've  seen  and  been 
through. 

Lieut.  Ray  Johnson,  of  Dearborn,  Michi- 
gan!, whose  letter  also  appears  in  The  Free 
Press,  discusses  the  North  Russian  situa- 
tion from  an  international  as  well  as  from 
an  individual  standpoint: 

-When  Ambassador  Francis  left  for  Lon- 
don he  said:  "Whatever  the  Allies  do, 
America ,  must  stand  by  Russia."  True, 
Russia  will  need  "standing  by"  until  she 
reepyers  from  her  delirium  tremens  and 
rflay  require  military  forces  here  for  years 
before  a  stable  government  can  be  es- 
tablished. 

While  the  war  with  Germany  is  prac- 
tically over,  our  little  war  here,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  the  biggest  war  in  the  world 
just  at  present,  is  still  going  on.  But  I 
hope  that  the  Allies  will  speedily  clean  up 
the  situation.  I  do,  not.  believe  that 
President  Wilson  has  any  idea  of  deserting 
Russia,  nor  has  England.  It  would  be  a 
crime  to  desert  her  now! 
1  Our  men  have  been  doing  splendid  work. 
Several  of  the  officers  and  a  number  of  the 
men  have  received  the  Military  Cross  of 
Honor  from  the  British  Government,  which 
is  very  prompt  in  recognizing  unusual 
bravery  and  devotion  to  service.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  country  in  the 
world  to  fight  in,  as  it  is  practically  all 
forest  and  swamp,  and  the  swamps  are 
often  quite  impassable. 

I  have  decided  to  study  the  Russian  lan- 
guage; it  will  be  of  great  commercial  value 
after  the  war  is  over,  and  now  that  1  am 
back  here  with  my  company  I  have  a  good 
opportunity,  as  our  barracks  are  in  what 
was  formerly  a  girls'  seminary  and  three 
of  the  teachers  are  living  here  with  their 
mother.  They  speak  French  and  some 
EngUsh,  besides  Russian. 

The  river  Dvina  is  generally  frozen  up 
five  or  six  weeks  earlier  than  this,  so  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  will  be  a  bad  Avinter. 
Just  now  the  air  is  perfect  and  we  all  have 
our  winter  outfits. 

I  believe  that  we  have  the  best  "mess" 
in  Russia.  It  is  about  as  good  as  at  Camp 
Custer,  but  of  course  in  time  the  sujiply 
of  fresh  meat  will  give  out.  There  is,  we 
are  told,  plenty  of  game  here,  fowl  and 
rabbits.  If  we  can  get  hold  of  somc^ 
shotguns  we  can  have  some  sport,  but  the 
military  rifle  is  not  good  for  small  game. 

One  Saturday  morning  I  went  down  to 
the  market.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
it.  It  is  on  the  quay  and  covers  aliout 
two  or  three  city  blocks.  The  stalls  dis- 
pla.yed    cabbages,  nice-looking  ones,   too; 


also  turnips  and  tremendous  piles  of  fish, 
little  and  big.  Some  were  in  tubs,  still 
alive,  and  there  were  piles  of  them  laid 
up  like  cord-wood.  I  ne\'er  saw  so  many, 
all  sizes  and  descriptions.  There  were 
small,  red  berries,  too,  that  looked  like 
cranberries.  Then  there  was  a  leather 
shop,  and  furs  and  toys  made  of  A\ood  such 
as  we  used  to  play  with;  jewelry  and  sleds 
for  sliding,  providing  the  boys  can  find  a 
hill,  also  sleds  to  be  drawn  by  ponies  and 
reindeer,  huge  fur  coats  such  as  the 
Eskimos  wear,  fur  gloves  and  caps  and 
felt  boots.  Everything  could  be  found 
there  except  potatoes,  bread,  and  sugar. 
These  must  be  furnished  by  the  Allies  or 
the  people  would  starve.  I  forgot  the 
soap — there  was  plenty  of  that  fish-oil 
soap  that  has  an  unpleasant  smell,  Ijut 
everything  in  Russia  is  odorous! 

Women  were  washing  clothes  in  the 
river,  altlio  the  water  was  ice  cold,  but  I'll 
say  that  many  of  these  women  do  a  mighty 
nice  job.  There  was  a  fleet  of  fishing- 
schooners  unloading  near  by  and  some 
small  sailboats  loaded  with  hay  from  up 
the  river.  It  was  a  motley  crowd,  peas- 
ants wearing  shawls  and  bright-colored 
dresses  and  bodices,  and  women  as  nicely 
drest  as  you  woidd  see  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  There  were  droshkies  of  the 
better  classes  with  groomed  ponies,  bright 
harness,  and  drivers  in  wonderful  liveries, 
wearing  huge  white  flowing  beards. 

How  Russia  ever  maintained  an  army  as 
long  as  she  did  is  more  than  I  can  under- 
stand, for  the  people  are  indolent,  easy- 
going dreamers,  utterly  impractical.  If 
things  are  to  occur,  they  occur,  that's  all. 
No  system,  no  organizatfon,  in  their  way 
of  doing  things. 

When  the  new  hospital  for  convalescents 
had  a  house-warming  the  talent  from  the 
companies  gave  a  vaudeville  show,  and  it 
was  very  clever,  too.  After  the  enter- 
tainment cookies,  cocoa,  and  fudge  were 
passed  around,  then  the  floor  was  cleared 
for  dancing.  Some  of  the  Russian  girls 
are  very  attractive  and  naturally  graceful. 
They  picked  up  the  one-step  and  waltz 
very  quickly.  My  German  comes  in 
handy  here.  French  does  too,  .but  I 
haven't  enough  of  that  to  hurt  a  mdsquito. 

I  am  quite  well  and  am  seeing  lots  of 
strange  and  interesting  things  and  ha\ing 
an  experience  I  would  not  have  missed 
except  for  one  other — France! 

Lieut.  Ray  Derham,  formerly  a 
newspai)or  correspondent  and  more  re- 
cently postmaster  of  Dewitt,  IVIiehigan, 
justifies  his  newspaper  training  by  sending 
back,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  printed  by  the 
Grand  Rapids  Press,  a  clean-cut  general 
siu'vey  of  the  situation,  both  historical 
and  geograi)hical,  together  with  news  from 
the  fighting  front,  and  recommendations 
for  the  future: 

When  the  Allied-  expedition  arrived 
here  early  in  September  several  battalions 
of  the  Americans  immediately  were  dis- 
patched to  the  front  to  drive  out  the 
Bolshevik!.  They  now  are  scattered  over 
four  fronts. 

We  are  within  the  shadow  of  th(»  arctic 
circle.  Things  are  very  i)rimitiv(>  here. 
The  province  of  Archangel  is  one  of  the 
four  old  provinces  of  Kuropcvm  Hussia. 
If  formerly  was  inhabited  sol«>ly  by  Es- 
kimos, but  Peter  tho  Great  forced  colonists 
to  come  here  and  their  descendants  are  now 
j)ondering  (he  strange  ways  of  tlie  'Anier- 
iks.'  Innumerable  villages  dot  the  shores 
of    the    Dvina    River   and    its    (riliutaries. 


OILS 


THE  old  reliable  stand-hys  are  now 
being  utilized  in  the  industries  of 
peace.  The  pencil  is  the  first  tool 
used  in  the  change.  The  long  estab- 
lished famous  VENUS  Pencils  i  niade 
in  17  degrees)  always  can  be  depended 
on  for  the  most  exacting  work. 


1 7  black  degrees 
and  3  Copying 

For  l)f)ld  lieavv  I'li.'S 
6B-5B-4B-3B 

For  g;enfi.Hl  Wiiting 
and  sU(.'ti']iiiii: 

2B-B-HB-F-H 

For  oleau  fine  lines 
2H-3H-4H- 
5H-6H 

For    delicate     tliin 
lines,  maps 

,7H-8H-9H 


Speoial 
14c.  Olter 

Send  14  ceuls  for  3 
trial  satiiples,  mou- 
t inning  decrees  . 
After  yt.u  find  hniv 
prrf  ect  VK.N'US 
Pencils  are.  bny 
tliein  ;tt  any  dealer. 

Of  nil  stationers  and 

stores  throiigliout 

the  world. 


American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

223  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

and  Clapton,  Lx)ndon,  Eng. 


FACTORY-TO-RIDER 

'^A  VES  YOU  MONEY 


Ranger 
Kloetric 
Lighted 
motorbike'' 


Buy  direct  and  save-  $1(1  to  ,?20  on  a 

bicycle.     RANGER    BICYCLES    now 

come  in    41   styles,    colors    and   sizes. 

Greatly     improved;      prices     reduced. 

Other  reliable  models      also.  WE 

DELIVER  FREE  to  you  on  approval 

and  SO  days  trial  and  ridinp  tost. 

Our  big  FREE  catalog  shows 
everything;  new  in  bicycles  and  sun- 
dries.   Write  for  it. 

TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,  parts  and 

/"suppliesat  half  usital  prieeg. 

"'■  Do  not  buy  a   bicycle,   tires    or 

sundries   until  you  Ret  our  wonder- 

lid  new  o^frs. low  prices  and  liberal 

terms.    A  postal  brinprs  ovorythinjf. 

lie  An  CYCLE  COMPANY 
fflCHII  Dept. LI 72 Chicago 


At  tho  riirn  of  the  nwftrh  you  ran  have  briltmnt  Hirtit,  and 
»t  the  turn  of  the  fiiucet.  riinnJni;  water  under  utronn  pfpn- 
aure  — from  one  complete,  ennipnct  Kruanee  plant 

KEWANEE  COMBINATION  SYSTEM 

Kasy  to  (nstnll.  economical  and  cfBeirnt  in  opemHnn  HuiU 
(o  moct  y.Mii  mitet  nt'edn.  Ni-ver  luiW  to  uivf  altHolul** 
Mutlsfjti-tion  ypnr  in  And  vmr  oin .  Wril<»  for  free  hulletin* 
on  K*wan«»  CIvclrIc  Lliht,  Running  'tfatar  and  ••«•■• 
Dispoaat  Systems. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO. 

^nrmerly  Ke»:iiiee  Water  Suppl>-  i'-s 

40t  I  rankltii  stroct  Kou:iiioo.  III. 
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SNUG  QUARTERS  THESE 


c>^ 


Against  Old  Winter's  icy  blasts.  Lots  of  warm 
sunlight  in  every  room  and  plenty  of  light  on 
cloudy  days. 

T  his  desion  is  a  charminir  combination  of  an 
old  house  and  modern  attachments  at  each 
end,  a  rather  interesting  treatment,  with 
pergola  rooted  porches  at  both  east  and  west, 
giving  a  broadened  and  settled  efl^'ed:.  \Vith 
its  dignilied  and  graceful  proportions,  its 
horizontal  lines,  and  charming  doorway,  the 
whole  in  a  harmonious  white  and  vivid 
green  blinds  tends  to  give  a  breath  of  repose 
so  admired  in  Colonial  composition. 

Just  one  of  the  eighteen  attractive  home 
designs  for 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine 

in  our  interesting  new  folio  on  the  How  and 
lVI?y  of  this  ideal,  moderate-priced,  home- 
building  wood. 

A  copy  and  finished  samples  will  be  sent  on 
request.      Write  now. 

(^Arkansas  Soft  ''Pine  Is  '■Jrade  ^Jhtarked 
and  Sold  by 'Dealers  E'ast  of  the  'Hockies. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau 

221  lioyle  "building 

LITTLE  ROCK  •  ARKANSAS 


w^^^tv%\^t-^^f^rw^^%^mmf^m'tm't(^^^^w^m^\ 


i,r,„t,    A    JT^^, 


The  Dvina  is  navigable  several  hundred 
'miles  south  of  Archangel.  The  houses  are 
entirely  of  log  construction.  The  churches 
frequently  are  plastered  over  on  the  out- 
side, giving  them  the  appearance  of  stone. 

The  roads  have  but  one  characteristic  of 
roads — their  width.  They  have  cut  wide 
strips  through  the  forests  and  called  it  a 
job. 

There  is  little  farming  done  here.  Every 
seven  years  the  natives  meet  and  draw 
lots  for  the  farm  land.  Thus  the  farmers 
have  little  interest  in  soil  conservation 
and  other  theories  of  educated  agricul- 
turists. Marsh  grass,  rye,  flax,  wheat, 
and  potatoes  result  from  the  farming. 

The  houses  usually  consist  of  two  rooms 
and  but  one  floor.  The  barns  are  at- 
tached to  the  rear  of  the  houses.  Log 
ramps  rim  alongside  of  the  houses  and  lead 
to  the  floor  of  the  barns.  For  some  reason 
the  barn  floors  are  several  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ground.  Moss  is  stuffed  be- 
tween the  logs  in  lieu  of  plaster  in  the 
houses.  Each  house  has  a  brick  and  mud 
stove,  large  enough  for  a  bakery  in  the 
States.  They  are  about  six  feet  high, 
six  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  long.  They 
serve  as  a  cooking  stove,  heating  stove,  and 
bed. 

Fire  is  built  in  them  in  the  morning 
and  is  Avithdrawn  after  the  bricks  become 
hot.  If  it  is  desired  to  cook  that  day  the 
dough  is  placed  in  the  firebox  and  it  is 
sealed  up.  The  tliick  brick-and-cement 
Avails  retain  the  heat  for  hours,  keeping  a 
small-sized  house  Aery  warm,  especially 
the  Russian  homes,  Avhich  are  none  too 
lavish  Avith  their  A'entilation.  Another 
fire  in  the  evening  results  in  enough  heat 
for  the  night.  Bedtime  sees  the  entire 
family,  from  grandfather  down,  clamber 
to  the  top  of  the  stoA'e. 

I  believe  the  people  live  chiefly  on  fish, 
Avhich  they  catch  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer.  Fences  are  V)uilt  of  limbs  across 
the  gullies.  Doors  are  left  in  the  fences 
and  nets  tied  to  the  doors.  All  are  of 
liml)  construction.  When  the  riA'er  rises 
and  falls  the  fish  come  down  the  gullies 
and  are  caught  in  the  nets  or  baskets. 
They  are  then  cured  for  the  comiHg  A\inter. 

There  are  Aery  few  chickens.  Coavs  and 
horses  are  also  scarce.  There  are  no  other 
domestic  animals  unless  the  half-wolf, 
half -dog  creatures  that  skulk  about  can 
be  considered  as  such. 

There  is  plenty  of  wild  game  here.  Our 
men  liaAe  reported  deer  and  bear,  but  I 
have  yet  to  see  any  personally.  As  for 
the  latter,  I  hope  I  see  him  first.  There 
is  no  end  of  Avild  turkey,  wild  duck,  and 
partridge.  A  shotgun  would  be  a  very 
nice  thing  to  haA-e  here.  No  legislators 
bother  about  the  seasons,  as  near  as  lean 
make  out,  and  Warden  John  Baird  would 
1)e  all  out  of  luck  here. 

About  ninety-fiA'e  per  cent,  of  this  coun- 
try is  primeA'al  forest.  The  fir-trees  stand 
so  thick  in  many  places  it  Avould  be  a  good 
thing  to  cut  many  of  them  down  so  their 
])rothers  might  attain  greater  stature. 
There  are  a  few  sawmills  at  Archangel 
and  millions  of  logs  are  floated  doAvn  to 
them  aniuially.  Fuel  is  the  cheapest 
thing  here.  You  are  doing  the  natiAes  a 
favor  to  burn  lots  of  wood.  What  do  you 
civilized  people  of  Michigan,  Avith  your 
coal  strikes,  car  shortages,  and  coal  ra- 
tionings.,, think  of  that? 

It  seems  our  company  has  hiked  over 
most  of  North  Russia  since  it  left  Arch- 
angel. It  hiked  for  days  along  these  trails 
in  knee-deep  mud.  They  expected  to  lie 
absent  about  two  days,  and  for  six  Aveeks 
our  men  haA-e  b' en  Avitliout  a  change  of 
socks  and  have  had  but  one  l>]anket  each. 
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Will  the  basement  window- 
casing  be  defaced  at  side  and  top 
by  coal  marks,  nicks  and  scars  ? 

Or — will  you  enhance  the  value  of  your  property  with  this  modern  day 
convenience— the  MAJESTIC  COAL  CHUTE. 

Built  into  the  foundation  of  the  home,  apartment  or  store — or  installed  at 
small  expense  in  place  of  any  basement  window — the  MAJESTIC  COAL 
CHUTE  is  an  investment  as  well  as  a  convenience.  It  minimizes  depre- 
ciation on  your  property — lasting  as  long  as  the  building  itself. 

Majestic  (bal  Chute 

Prevents  Damai^e  to  'Your  Pk'operty 


The  MAJESTIC  COAL  CHUTE  protects  your 

building  and  premises.  There  is  no  waste — no 
litter  of  stray  lumps  and  coal  dust — no  marring 
or  defacing  of  foundation  and  casings. 

As  illustrated,  the  hopper  comes  out  when  in 
use.  Not  in  use  it  sets  flush  with  the  founda- 
tion. A  glass  door,  protected  during  coal  de- 
livery, serves  as  a  window^,  admitting  splendid 
light  to  the  basement. 


Neat  in  appearance,  the  body  is  of  heavy  steel 
construction  v*rith  cast  semi- steel  door  frame 
and  boiler-plate  hopper.  Automatically  locked 
from  the  inside,  it  is  guaranteed  burglar  proof. 

The  MAJESTIC  COAL  CHUTE  should  be  in 
every  foundation.  It  is  simple  to  install  in 
homes  or  buildings  already  built.  If  planning 
a  new^  home  ask  your  architect  or  building  con- 
tractor to  include  the  Majestic. 


Write  for  Catalog  12  of  the  Majestic  Coal  Chute  and  other  Majestic  Building  Specialties. 
Working  drawings  furnished  free,  to  architects  or  others  interested. 


Manufactured  in  the  United  States 
at  110  Erie  Street,  Huntington,  Indiana. 


Manufactured  in  Canada  by  the 
Gait  Stove  and  Furnace  Co.,  Gait,  Ontario. 


The  MAJESTIC  COMPANY 
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Interior    o1    Burned    Duilding    occupied^  by  General    Furniture    CO., 
62nd    and    Halstead    Sts., ^Chicago. 


gth  Tru<s  Co.  of  Chicago.  These  trusfes  were  pu»  ... 
place  and  theiroof  covered  within  onewttk  from  the  time  ol  the 
fire  ard  allowed. the  .clearing  out  of  the  entire  interior  of  the 
buildirg  during'extren-c  winter  weather.  >Thc  trusses  not  only  pro- 
vided a  shelter  for  the  workmen  in  the  interior  of  the  building,  but 
al'o  acted  as  braces  on  the  brick  walls  after  the  fire  in  this  three- 
story    building        The  trusses    will    remain    in 

place    oermantntly      ^  ^^V^       although    the    entire 

interior  will  be  torn  jr  y^(^Y7)rV>  ^V  "ut  and  renewed 
These  trusses  were  y^  y^Tft^idUy A  /  >x  X  60feet  inspan  be- 
tween    supports. 


Speed  and  Efficiency 
in  Roof  Framing 

IN  BUILDINGS  where  large  areas  of 
unobstructed  floor  space  are  desirable, 
without  the  sacrifice  of  the  factors  of 
safety,  economy  and  serviceability,  no  form 
of  construction  is  superior  to  that  of 

Southern  Pine 
Lattice  Trusses 

The  accompanying  photos  show  interestinfr  exam- 
ples of  the  successful  application  of  this  method  of 
framing.  They  command  the  interest  of  even- 
prospective  builder  of  a  structure  adaptable  to  this 
method  of  treatment.  The  Southern  Pine  you  buy 
is  now  guaranteed  as  to  grade  if  it  comes  from  any 
of  the  more  than  two  hundred  giant  sawmills  sub- 
scribing to  the  Southern  Pine  Association. 

And  don't  forget  that  SOUTHERN  PINE  LAT- 
TICE TRUSSES  mean  a  Substantial  Saving,  as 
well  as  Permanent  Satisfaction. 

Ask  your  architect  or  engineer,  or  send  to 
us  for  special  literature  and  suggestions  con- 
cerning Southern  Pine  Lattice  Truss  framing. 
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Despite  all  the  hardships  and  meager 
rations  (the  British  are  feeding  us)  very 
few  men  were  sick. 

The  company  was  in  two  small  "  shows, " 
and  did  well  each  time,  altho  it  was  the  first 
time  under  fire  for  a  great  majority  of  the 
men.     Our  casualties  were  very  few. 

The  other  day  another  lieutenant  and 
myself  were  scouting  around.  Our  com- 
pany now  is  resting  in  reserve.  An  air- 
plane came  along  which  we  thought  was 
an  AUied  machine.  Whether  it  was  an 
Allied  plane  that  thought  our  party  was  a 
Russian  patrol  or  whether  it  was  a  Russian 
plane  I  can  .not  say.  At  any  rate,  it  flow 
low  enough  to  knock  off  our  caps  with  its 
propeller. 

About  two  hundred  yards  off  it  opened 
with  its  machine  gun.  Altho  miles  back 
of  the  front,  the  way  I  hit  that  dirt  is 
nobody's  business,  altho  it  would  have 
been  just  as  well  or  better  to  have  stood 
up.  One  burst  just  missed  our  inter- 
preter. Two  Russian  youngsters  who  were 
out  hunting  haven't  recovered  their  1820 
fowling  pieces  yet. 

We  get  very  little  news  here,  a  single 
telephone  line  being  our  only  avenue  of 
information.  It  connects  up  with  a 
small  wireless  station. 

This  country  should  have  been  snow- 
bound weeks  ago,  according  to  the  "oldest 
inhabitant,"  but  the  weather  is  quite  mild 
and  trails  are  muddy  and  there  is  no  ice 
in  the  river.  It  is  much  warmer  than  one 
week  ago.     The  days  are  quite  short. 

Our  men  are  billeted  in  the  log  huts  of 
the  villagers.  We  are  busy  drilling  each 
day  and  erecting  blockhouses  and  wire 
entanglements. 

It  is  questionable  what  effect  peace  will 
have  on  the  situation.  We  are  in  hopes 
it  will  result  in  the  sending  of  enough  troops 
to  thoroughly  police  the  country  and  set  up 
some  sort  of  stable  government,  otherwise 
there  will  be  another  Mexico  on  civilization's 
hands.  It  is  easy  to  see  Germany  could 
have  overrun  the  world  had  she  been 
allowed  to  work  her  will  with  this  human 
putty  and  great  natural  resoixrees. 

Present,  or  at  least  recent,  conditions 
among  the  troops  quartered  in  Archangel 
and  further  south  are  described  in  some 
detail  by  a  Detroit  business  man,  lately 
returned  from  a  six-weeks'  stay  in  the 
vicinity,  on  business  for  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board.  His  report  is  reassuring, 
even  tho  he  deals  with  conditions  in  the 
back  areas  rather  than  at  the  fighting 
front.  Almost  half  of  the  Allied  Expedi- 
tionary Force  at  Archangel  comes  from 
Detroit,  he  says  [in  an  interview  printed 
in  the  Detroit  Neivs,  "and  no  real  De- 
troiter  could  walk  down  the  Troitsky 
Prospect,  Archangel's  main  street,  without 
meeting  some  acquaintance."  He  tells 
of  the  living  arrangements: 

The  339th  is  quartered  in  the  old 
Russian  barracks,  just  across  from  the 
Sraolny  pier,  where  we  were  tied  up.  The 
barracks  are  wooden  ones,  comfortable 
and  well  heated,  with  tiers  of  bunks, 
three-  or  four-deckers  for  the  men  to 
sleep  in.  They  are  just  about  like  the 
ones  at  Camp  Custer  except  for  the  heat- 
ing arrangements. 

Each  squad  room  has  a  big  brick  stove, 
a  huge  chimney.  Wood  is  fed  into  the  af- 
fair and  it  heats  the  barracks  very  well. 
It  really  isn't  as  cold  at  Archangel  as 
people  make  out.  Up  to  November  1")  it 
never  was  below  ten  above  zero,  and  usually 


above  tkirty-two,  not  cold  enough  to 
freeze  the  mud  and  make  the  streets 
decent.  The  officers  told  me  that  it 
rarely  gets  as  cold  as  thirty-six  below; 
but  even  if  it  does  the  men  ought  to  be 
comfortable,  for  they  have  plenty  of 
blankets  and  fine  winter  clothes.  When  I 
left,  they  rarely  wore  their  winter  caps  in 
town,  preferring  the  overseas  cap. 

You  would  hardly  recognize  the  339th  in 
its  winter  equipment  as  an  American  regi- 
ment. The  men  have  been  issued  long, 
leather,  fur-lined  coats  which  come  to 
the  ankles.  The  coats  have  big  rolling 
collars  of  white  fur.  White  flannel  caps 
with  enormous  black  fur  ear-laps,  and 
leather  vests  reaching  nearly  to  their 
knees,  help  keep  them  warm,  while  whitish 
rubber  boots  guard  them  against  the  Rus- 
sian mud.  You  would  tliink  them  Rus- 
sians if  they  grew  beards. 

The  officers  of  the  339th  are  quartered 
at  the  old  Engineering  school.  They  have 
good  rooms  and  a  recreation-room  with  a 
piano  given  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  heat- 
ing system  there  is  queer.  Built  into  the 
partition  between  the  corridor  and  the 
rooms  is  a  big  iron  stove,  much  like  a 
water-tank.  The  doors  are  in  the  corridor 
and  wood  is  put  in  from  that  side,  but 
it  heats  both  the  rooms  and  the  corridor. 
The  engineers  are  quartered  at  Salom- 
bula,  three  miles  up  the  river. 

The  Idtchen  stoves,  both  in  the  bar- 
racks and  the  officers'  quarters,  are  of 
brick,  like  big  brick  tables,  with  lids  and 
holes  on  top.  The  baking  is  done  in 
brick  ovens. 

All  the  American  troops  are  well  fed 
now,  two  supply-ships  arriving  before  we 
left.  At  first  they  had  British  rations, 
which  were  not  sufficient  and  led  to  a 
clash  between  the  American  and  British 
authorities. 

This  matter  of  the  slight  misunder- 
standing between  the  British  and  American 
authorities  arose  because  the  British  had 
large  storehouses  at  Backaritza,  across 
the  Dvina  River  from  Archangel,  full  of 
food  and  "thousands  of  bottles  of  whiskj'." 
There  were  persistent  thefts,  and  one 
night  a  "big  party  broke  into  the  store- 
houses and  took  grub  and  twenty-one  cases 
of  whisky."     The  narrator  proceeds: 

Whether  the  American  soldiers  took  it 
or  not  I  can't  be  sure,  but  the  soldiers 
said  they  did.  The  British  were  sure  of  it 
and  sent  an  officer  to  see  Lieut.-Col.  J. 
Brooks  Nichols,  of  Detroit,  who  was  just 
then  senior  American  officer  in  Archangel. 

Colonel  Nichols,  they  told  me,  prac- 
tically chased  the  British  officer  out  of 
his  office.  He  asked  him  how  he  know 
the  men  were  Americans  and  not  Britisli, 
and  of  course  the  officer  wasn't  sure,  tho 
he  had  a  pretty  good  idea.  Then  Colonel 
Nichols  said  that  he  would  watch  in  hiding 
with  any  British  officer  lo  see  what  troops 
were  robbing  the  storehouses,  but  I  think 
the  British  weren't  quite  sure  enough,  as 
the  offer  never  was  accepted. 

Now  the  men  get  American  rations, 
which  are  good  and  plentiful,  tho  they 
aren't  fond  of  the  hardtack,  as  a  poem 
that  one  of  the  men  shows.  I  got  two 
poems  written  by  men  of  the  339th  from 
officers,  but  we  never  could  find  out  who 
the  authors  were.  One  is  about  Russia, 
and  pretty  well  shows  how  the  men  likt>, 
the  country. 

Archangel  is  hardly  a  pretty  town, 
tho  you  would  call  it  picturesque  be- 
cause of  the  old  Russian  buildings  and 
the    mosqueliko   churches  with  their  gilt 


J3oati 


ti/itt 


birch 


A  grain  that  looks  like 
silk  but  reminds  one  more 
of  iron  in  its  resistance  to 
wear  and  hard  knocks;  a 
surface  that  will  beautifully 
receive  and  hold  what  ever 
stain  or  enamel  you  prefer; 
the  strength  as  well  as  the 
beauty  necessary  for  fine 
furniture ;  reasonable  price 
—that's  "Beautiful  Birch." 
Learn  about  it  and  you  will 
nis'ist  on  having  it. 

Handsome  illustrated  book  and  six 
sa^nples  of  birch  in  six  finishes  free 

THE  NORTHERN  HEMLOCK 
&  HARDWOOD  MFRS'  ASSN. 
212  F.  R.  A.  Building  Oshkosh.Wis. 


Pnnlfrv  Rnnk  >-■*••«  and  bss<  y»l:  I  44 
rUUIII  y  DUUH  pages.  216  beautiful  pictures, 
hatchinff.  rearing,  feeding  and  disease  information. 
Describes  busy  Poultry  Farm  handling  63  pure-bred 
varieties  and   BABY   CHICKS      TelU  how  to  ehooso 

fowls,  eggs.  Incubators,  sprouters.  Mailed  for  10  cents. 

Berry*s  Poultry  Farm,  Box    65,    Clarlnda,lewa 


Get  a  Grip  of  Steel  t^t^, 

bolts,  rod.s,  the  leaky  faucets,  gas  jets,  stove 

pipes,  kitchen  utensils. 


AND  CUT!        BEND! 


MEND! 


UTICA  PLIERS    ^ 


Size?   and 
pose.       Hard 
electrical 
the  Utica. 
faction  or 
iiioncN-  hack. 

UTICA 
DROP  FORGE 
TOOL  CO. 
Dept.  C 
UTICA 
N.Y. 
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fjVow 


dorit  movcDaddy-^ 
mu  look  so  funnu!'' 


tjo 


^  funny. 


Daddy  does  look  "funny,"  peering  over  his  reading  glasses 
every  time  he  wants  to  see  objects  more  than  a  few  feet  away. 
His  awkward,  comical  appearance  amuses  everybody. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  can  sympathize  with 
Daddy.  They,  too,  wear  glasses  for  near  vision  otily. 
Whenever  they  want  to  see  things  at  a  distance,  they  are 
compelled  to  peer  over  their  glasses — or  remove  them  en- 
tirely.    It's  a  continual  annoyance. 

IfRYPTOK 

X\.   GLASSES    Xi. 
THE  INVISIBLE  BIFOCALS 

end  this  annoyance.  They  combine  near  and  far  vision  in 
one  lens.  Through  the  lower  part,  you  can  read  the  smallest 
type  clearly;  through  the  upper  part,  you  can  see  distant 
objects  with  equal  clearness — making  it  easy  to  adjust 
your  vision  instantly  from  near  to  far.  KRYPTOKS  {pro- 
nounced  Crip-tocks)  render  unnecessary  the  continual  re- 
moving and  replacing  of  your  glasses,  or  fussing  with  two  pairs. 

KRYPTOK  Glasses  give  you  this  convenience  of  near 
and  far  vision  in  one  lens  without  the  conspicuous  age- 
revealing  seam  or  hump  of  old-style  bifocals.  The  surfaces 
of  KRYPTOKS  are  clear,  smooth  and  even;  in  appearance 
they  look  just  like  single  vision  glasses.  That's  why  they 
are  called  ''the  invisible  bifocals."  They  keep  your  eyes 
young  in  looks  as  well  as  in  usefulness. 

Ask  your  oculist,  optometrist  or  optician  about  KRYPTOK 
Glasses. 

Write  for  Booklet. — Everyone  who  needs  glasses  for 
near  and  far  vision  (bifocals)  will  be  interested  in  the 
information  contained  in  our  booklet,  "The  Eyeglass 
Experiences  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Brown."  Write  for 
your  copy;  please  give,  if  possible,  the  name  of  your 
oculist,  optometrist  or  optician. 


KRYPTOK  COMPANY,  INC. 

1018  Old  South  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


-t^X 


the  old     , 
Bifocal  il 


Bifocal. 


With  the  disfiguring     With  clear  smooth 
seam  or  hump  even  surfaces 


domes.  Everywhere  you  turn  you  see 
them,  one  built  by  Peter  the  Great  when 
he  founded  the  town. 

There  are  old  markets,  queer  places 
where  the  soldiers  and  sailors  crowd  to 
buy  souvenirs.  The  shops — they  are 
booths,  i-eally — look  like  piano-boxes  with 
lids  turned  out  for  shelves,  and  are  tiny 
and  packed  full  of  goods.  The  crowds  are 
interesting,  big  Cossacks  who  are  aiding 
the  Allies,  American,  French,  and  British 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  and  all  th(! 
odd  races  of  the  world  who  have  been 
gathered  into  the  Allied  Legion  by  the 
British,  Japs,  Koreans,  Russians,  Poles, 
any  one  who  can  be  induced  to  fight. 

The  streets  are  wide  but  just  dirt,  and 
are  muddy  most  of  the  summer.  Only  the 
Troitskj'  Prospect,  the  main  street,  is 
paved,  and  that  is  cobbled  and  -  so  rough 
that  it  would  cripple  you  to  walk  on  it 
long.  It  has  a  wooden  walk  down  the 
center,  and  under  this  is  an  open  sewer 
which  must  have  been  built  by  Peter  th(; 
Great. 

The  town  itself  is  very  unhealthy;  biit 
in  spite  of  this  the  health  of  the  men  has 
been  good.  They  had  the  "Flu"  there,  of 
course,  but  the  men  suffered  less  than  did 
many  units  in  the  United  States.  There 
were  only  fifty-seven  deaths,  and  when  I 
left  it  was  practically  stamped  out. 


FIGHTING   THE  BOLSHEVIKI   SOUTH 
OF  ARCHANGEL 


A  BLUNDER  was  made,  it  now  seems 
clear,  by  several  of  our  "authorities  on 
Russia"  who  assured  us  that  cold  and  deep 
snow  would  prevent  any  active  winter 
campaigning  by  the  Bolsheviki  south  of 
Archangel.  They  reckoned  without  their 
Bolsheviki.  The  Waga  River,  according 
to  recent  cables,  has  been  the  scene  of 
fairly  active  fighting  throughout  January, 
with  the  Bolshevik  forces  on  the  offensive 
and  outnumbering  the  American  defenders. 
A  Detroit  boy,  Sergt.  Waldo  E.  Pease,  of 
"Detroit's  Own,"  recently  arrived  in  New 
York  sxiffering  from  a  bullet  wound  re- 
ceived on  the  Waga;  and  a  representative 
of  the  Detroit  News  found  him  in  a  hos- 
pital and  interviewed  him.  His  story  of 
what  American  troops  are  "up  against  " 
in  that  Aneinity  completes  the  picture  of 
Russia  as  described  in  the  preceding 
article,  and  shows  that  there  are  plenty  of 
Bolsheviki  with  plenty  of  machine  guns 
and  no  lack  of  ammunition. 

It  was  near  a  small  town  called 
Eceletzkia,  on  the  Waga  River  not  far  from 
its  juncture  with  the  Dvina,  says  Sergeant 
Pease,  that  his  unit  first  got  into  touch 
with  the  Bolsheviki  and  began  digging 
trenches  under  fire: 

We  dug  three  trenches.  One  of  them  I 
held,  with  seven  men.  The  other  two 
were  commanded  by  Sergt.  Charles  Wall- 
ing, of  Detroit,  and  Lieutenant  Gardner. 

There  was  continual  firing,  rifle  and  ma- 
chine gun,  and  every  now  and  then  one  of 
the  Bolsheviki  would  sneak  up  close 
enough  to  throw  a  grenade.  One  man  was 
wounded  by  a  fragment  of  grenade.  Private 
Olechowski,  of  Detroit.  He  said  he  saw  it 
coming,  but  didn't  realize  what  it  was  till 
it  was  too  late. 

The  firing  was  very  much  at  random. 
We  had  one  man  killed.  Private  Staley;  and 
a  corporal  who  was  with  him  when  he  was 
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substitution  of  antimony  fortin  in  tne 
slugs  of  the  30-caliber  bullet  not  only 
helped  to  relieve  the  tin  shortage,  but 
saved  $5,000,000  in  money.  The  substi- 
tution .of  Parrkerized  steel  cartridge 
dins  for  brass  clips  sav^if;!  a;i.()()0.000. 
The  redesign  of  nonexpendable  small  - 
arms  ammunition  boxes  saved  $4,250,- 
OOO^JBy  d£signine.a^ 


i\ 


Cartridge  Clips  of  Rustproof  Steel 
Instead  of  Brass— Saving  $1,000,000! 

For  months  the  American  public  connected  the  Parker 
Process  with  the  war  as  merely  protecting  from  rust  the 
tons  of  weapons  and  munitions  which  had  always  been 
made  of  iron  or  steel. 

But  when  the  fighting  halted — and  the  censorship  lifted 
— the  true  facts  began  to  drift  in — and  now  we  know  that 
the  Parker  Process  not  only  saved  from  the  elements  war 
^  equipment  of  almost  every  description,  but  also  enabled 

the  allied  governments  to  use  steel  for  many  parts  which 
had,  heretofore,  been  made  only  of  costly  copper  or  brass. 
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\^^ 


'M^M .. 


^^'^^ 


w^%^ 


The  saving  of  $1,000,000 — as  described  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Collier's — covers  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
steel  and  brass  on  cartridge  clips — just  one  small  part — 

and  is  only  a  suggestion  of  the  big 
economy  which  has  been  possible 
through  the  widespread  use  of  the 
Parker  Process. 

Investigate  the  Possibilities  of  the 
Parker  Process  for  Your  Product 

Do  you  use  iron  or  steel  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  your  product? 

Or  do  you  employ  parts  of  copper  or 
brass  simply  because  you  know  that 
unprotected  steel  will  rust? 

Then  you  will  find  a  message  of  real  importance 
in  the  Parker  Process  book — a  plain  direct  talk 
on  rustproofing  which  explains  in  non-technical 
terms  just  what  the  Parker  Process  is  and  how 
easily  you  can  adapt  it  to  your  own  product 
without  interfering  in  any  way  with  your  pres- 
ent manufacturing  plans. 

Your  copy  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Parker  Rust  Proof  Co.  of  America 

Detroit,    Michit^an,   U.  S.  A. 


ItUST    PROOFS   IRON  AND  STEEL 
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The    Meaning    of    Performance 


Invincible  structural  strength  and 
unfaltering  power  to  get  the  heaviest 
loads  over  the  roughest  roads  on 
schedule  time — that  explains  MACK 
Truck  performance. 

That's  why  MACK  Trucks  are  pre- 
ferred for  heavy  hauling  by  construc- 
tion companies,  the  steel  industry, 
logging,  inter-city  and  inter-state 
motor  transport  lines — for  every  sort 
of  heavy  duty  service. 
MACK  Trucks  stand  the  wrenching,  jarring, 

INTERNATIONAL     MOTOR     COMPANY,     New    York 


racking  strains  of  capacity  loads  because  from 
frame  to  smallest  bolt  they  are  built  super- 
strong  —  built  to  stand  hard  work  —  to  give 
superior  service  day  in  and  day  out.  Owners 
of  MACK  Trucks  know  what  MACK  per- 
formance  means. 

Catalog  and  full  information  about  the 
sturdy,  reliable  MACK  sent  free  on  request. 
Any  style  body — one  for  your  requirements 
—capacities  1  to  VA  tons,  with  trailers  to  15 
tons. 

Orders  for  immediate  delivery  can  now  be 
accepted. 


PERFORMANCE  COUNTS 
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hit  said  that  the  shot  that  killed  him  came 
llirough  a  haystack  before  it  got  him. 

The  it  was  our  first  time  under  fire,  the 
worst  thing  about  it  was  the  wet  and  mud 
in  the  trenches.  If  we  had  cigarets 
we  smoked  them.  The  Bolsheviki  were  a 
long  way  oflF,  tho  we  could  make  them  out 
and  with  glasses  even  see  their  officers, 
who  were  Germans,  standing  behind  them 
with  pistols  in  their  hands  to  keep  the 
men  in  line. 

]  held  that  trench  till  4  p.m.  September 
1(5,  when  twelve  British  with  two  machine 
guns  came  to  relieve  me.  We  went  back 
into  billets  in  the  town,  but  at  one  in  the 
morning  the  British  colonel  in  command 
ordered  a  retreat.  We  marched  back  to 
Tiogra  by  4  a.m.,  wet  and  muddy,  without 
knowing  why  we  retreated. 

Next  afternoon  in  marched  the  British 
corporal  and  twelve  men  who  had  relieved 
me,  and  we  found  out  about  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  British  had  some  Cossack- 
scouts  and  thej'  had  rcjwrted  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki were  moving  on  our  Hank.  Tho 
colonel  then  ordered  a  retreat,  but  forgot 
to  send  orders  to  the  corporal  in  the  trench. 

He  stayed  there  until  noon  the  ne.xt  day 
and  then  got  hungry  and  wondered  why  he 
wasn't  relieved.  So  he  went  back  into 
Sf'letzkia  and  found  the  town  empty,  in- 
habitants and  all.  He  figured  that  we  had 
gone  back  to  Tiogra  and  followed  us  up. 

When  the  colonel  found  there  were  no 
Bolsheviki  in  Sclotzkia,  he  sent  men  up  to 
reoccupy  the  town.  We  had  an  inspec- 
tion that  day,  and  found  that  sixteen  men 
had  lost  their  packs  in  the  fighting  and  the 
retreat. 

In  all,  there  were  half  a  company  of 
Americans  and  a  platoon  of  French  in  the 
liattle". "  There  was  a  company  of  British 
in  reserve.  We  also  had  four  three-inch 
guns,  manned  by  Russians.  They  could 
shoot,  but  they  couldn't  hit  anything,  and 
they. had  only  fifty  roimds  of  ammunition 
when  the  battle  started. 

I  think  we  won  the  l)attle.  Wo  retreated 
six  miles  and  came  back,  but  we  found  out 
later  that  when  the  C^ossacks  saw  the  Bol- 
sheviki moving  and  .said  they  were  going 
to  flank  us,  the  Bolsheviki  were  retreating. 
They  retreated  eighteen  miles. 

We  were  in  billets  and  at  the  front  till 
September  26.  1  had  had  a  bath  and 
<;hahged  my  underwear  for  the  first  time 
since  leaving  England  when  we  got  to  Tiogra 
after  the  battle  of  the  Kith,  and  I  was 
luckier  than  most  of  the  men.  I  always 
carried  a  change  of  undt^rwc^ar  and  socks 
in  my  light  pack,  but  most  of  the  men 
carried  nothing.  Also,  Septeml)er  22  was 
a  big  day.  That  day  Howard  Nyhus  and 
1  found  a  Russian  feather  bed  and  had  a 
soft  sleep. 

Nyhus  and  I  had  be(Mi  pals  since  we  left 
Detroit.  We  were  drafted  the  same  day, 
were  assigned  to  the  same  company,  made 
sergeants  the  same  day,  wounded  the  same 
day,  loft  Archangel  together,  were  in  the 
satiie  hospital  at  London,  both  left  on  tho 
SdAonid,  and  tiio  first  time  we  were  sej)- 
aratod  was  when  we  were  sent  to  diiTerent 
liospitals  in  New  York. 

Until  September  2G  there  was  continual 
fighting,  our  forces  sometimes  making 
small  advances,  sometimes  retreating.  In 
one  of  these  little  retn-ats  my  company 
commander,  ('apt.  M.  J.  Donoghue 
"Leather-lunged  Donoghue,"  they  calh^d 
him — won  the  D.  S.  O.  He  had  gone  out 
to  inspect  the  front-line  |)osition,  which 
bad  been  withdrawn  without  his  knowing 
it,  and  the  first  he  knew  of  it  was  when  four 
Bolsheviki  niacliine  guns  opened  up 'on 
him. 

He  could  have  jumped  off  the  road  into 


the  mud  atidbeen  safe,  but  machine  guns 
were  nothing  in  his  Ufe.  He  came  tearing 
down  the  road  with  bullets  spattering  all 
around  him  till  he  got  to  headquarters 
where  it  Was  df y .  When  he  got  there  he 
jumped  off  the  road,  laughing  like  the  devil. 
Machine  guns  didn't  have  any  effect  on 
him! 

On  September  25,  a  patrol  of  four  Cos- 
sacks went  out  and  ran  into  the  Bolsheviki. 
Two  of  them  came  tearing  back  to  report, 
and  late  in  the  day  anothei;  came  in  with- 
out his  horse  and  with  nothing  on  but  his 
shirt.  He  was  nearly  crazy.  The  Bol- 
sheviki had  taken  his  clothes.  What  hap- 
pened to  the  other  I  don't  know.  We 
couldn't  talk  to  them,  of  course.  It 
showed  that  the  Bolsheviki  were  near,  in 
force,  as  they  would  never  stand  up  and 
fight  unless  there  were  a  lot  of  them. 

Earlj^  the  next  morning  Americans  and 
Bolsheviki  met  and  engaged  in  an  action 
the  outcome  of  which,  as  related  by 
Sergeant  Pease,  was  a  wound  for  himself, 
ninety  hours  on  the  firing-line  for  an 
American  unit,  and  a  slight  disagreement 
between  Yankee  and  British  commanders. 
The  Bolsheviki  had  plenty  of  machine 
guns,  says  tHe  narrator: 

Thej-  kept  the  road  under  fire.  It  was 
so  dangerous  to  cross  it  that  Captain 
Donoghue  said  he  would  shoot  the  first 
man  who  tried,  but  he  was  over  it  all  the 
time. 

I -was  in  command  of  the  troops  to  the 
left,  and  the  first  time  he  was  hit  he  came 
over  to  me  and  showed  ine  where  a  niachine- 
gun  bullet  had  unbuttoned  the  upper  but- 
ton of  his  overcoat — just  unbuttoned  it 
without  tearing  the  buttonhole  or  even 
badly  smashing  the  button. 

"Pretty  close  call,"  he  said. 

''Che  second  tinif-  -he  was  hit  the  bullet 
passed  under  his  right  arm,  through  his 
slicker,  rip}>ed  his  O.  D.  shirt  clear  across 
the  back,  and  came  out  through  the  slicker. 
He  came  down  into  the  mud  in  a  l)ig  burst 
of  machine-gun  IniUets,  laughing,  and 
showed  me  the  damage.  That  man  didn't 
know  the  word  fear.    ; 

"That  was  a  real  close  call!"  he  said, 
and  warned  me  again  about  crossing  the 
road.  Then  he  sent  me  down  to  the  left 
flank  to  see  how  things  were  going  there. 

1  crawled  down  and  found  that  every- 
thing was  all  right  and  started  back  to  my 
j)ositioii  tlu'ough  the  mud.  The  ]iolshe\  iki 
must  ha\'e  heard  me  in  the  bushes  when  1 
got  l)ack  because  all  their  mac'hine  guns 
open((d  up  on  the  left  of  the  road. 

1  thought  th(<rt>  must  hi'  .some  casualties 
and  looked  down  the  line.  To  the  left  1 
could  see  without  moving.  I  was  lying  on 
my  left  arm,  and  lifted  on  my  left  elbow  to 
see  to  the  right.  Just  as  I  raised  up  a 
bullet  passed  through  my  left  elbow.  If 
I  had  not  liftcnl  my  body  awa\-  from  m,\ 
arm  it  would  ha\e  passed  directly  througli 
my  body  before  it  hit  my  elbow  aiul  un- 
questionably killed  me. 

At  tile  liosi)ital  1  found  out  how  lucky 
1  had  l)een.  I  was  in  the  fight  onl\-  a  few 
hours,  l>ut  the  rest  of  the  men  were  in  ninety 
houi-s  without  relief  that's  just  six  hours 
short  of  fotu'  days  aiul  uights.  'I'here  were 
some  lifitish  in  re.ser\e,  and  Captain 
Donoghue  sent  word  asking  to  Ik>  relieved. 

The  British  captain,  the  coloiiers  adju- 
tant, told  Captain  Donoghue  tliat  (lie 
colonel'.s  orders. wete,>o  sj.a-y,  as  the  British 
were  going  somewhere  els(>.  The  captain 
sent  hack  word  tliat  iiis  men  had  been  in 
ninety  hours  and   he  was  going   to   with- 


The  Carbon   Paper 
That  Gives  Satisfaction 


My  employer^ 
-^appreciates 
perfect- 
carbon  copies 


THE  young  lady  who  said  this 
has  the  right  idea. 
Every  letter  you  write  deserves 
a  perfect  carbon  copy.  A  business 
letter  without  a  perfect  copy  for 
reference  is  only  half  a  letter — a 
job  half  done. 

When  your  employer  asks  for 
the  copy  of  an  important  letter  he 
has  dictated  to  you  on  a  certain 
date,  it  may  be  worth  time  and 
dollars  to  him  if  the  copy  you  hand 
him  was  made  with  MultiKopv 
Carbon  Paper.  It  will  be  a  neat, 
easily  read,  clear,  clean-cut  copy, 
without  smudge.  Your  employer 
will  appreciate  your  good,  neat 
work.  Such  work  very  frequent!)' 
leads  to  advancement. 

Let  us  send  you  some 
samples  of  MultiKoPy 

Send  for  sample  sheets  of  MultiKopy 
C!!arbon  Paper  so  that  you  can  see  for 
yovirself  how  to  improve  the  quality  ot 
your  work  by  its  use. 

For  sale  by  all  of  the  principal  deaiei^ 
i  hroughout   this  country   ami    Caiunla. 

Improve  the  appearance  of  your  let- 
ters by  using  Star  liraiid  'ryy)e\vritfr 
Ribbons.  They  give  sharji,  dear  iin- 
)iressions. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO. 

334  Congress  St.  Boston,  Ma«!i. 

NEW  YORK: 


f.-Uj6te 


'1^  IH-US  Liberty  Sucfi 

^         THILADELPHIA: 

90^  Walnut  Street 


CHICAGO: 

"'■'W'iSJiHW'i  I''  fx'fth  Franklin  Strcrt 

Ax$>sA  IMTTSBURCH,  PA   : 

''V  '***  S30  Park  BuilJiiii: 
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THE 

HAPPY 

MESSENGER 


BACK    AGAIN    and    in    pre-war    plenty.    You 
can  now  buy  the  Sampler  the  continent  over  at 
Whitman   agencies  —  usually   drug   stores   of   the 
better  class. 
STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  U.  S.  A. 


You  will  find  it  in  Spencerian 
Pens  because  they  really  do 
meet  your  most  exacting  per- 
sonal requirements. 

Thefij,  too,  they  give  greater 
writing  freedom  and  astonish- 
ingly long  service. 

You'll  best  understand  their 
distinctive  qualities  from  per- 
sonal experience. 

SPENCERIAN 

PERSONAL 

Steel  Pens 

"What  your  Handwriting  Re- 
veals" is  the  title  of  a  32-page 
booklet  with  50  fac-simile  writ- 
ings interpreting  character. 
Sample  pens,  ten  different  pat- 
terns in  bright  steel,  gilt,  and 
silvered  finish,  including  book- 
let, by  mail  on  receipt  of  10a 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York 


draw  them,  and  if  the  British  wanted  the 
front  occupied  they  could  occupy  it  them- 
selves. So  he  withdrew  them,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  British  came  up. 


BREAKS  OFF  PIECE  OF  THE  FAMOUS 
BLARNEY  STONE 


PERFORMANCE  of  seemingly  impos- 
A  sible  or  ultra-daring  feats  comes  easy 
to  the  American  newspaper  man.  Every, 
now  and  then  he  electrifies  the  world 
with  accounts  of  startling  adventures, 
which  are  "scrapped"  by  dehghted  readers 
for  the  entertainment  and  edification  off 
future  generations.  One  of  the  latest  and 
certainly  strangest  achievements  is  now 
credited  to  Fred  Lockley,  who  is  writing 
about  his  e.xperiences  abroad  as  staff 
correspondent  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal.  Mr.  Lockley  did  something 
that  was  never  accomplished  before  by 
newspaper  man,  native  or  foreign — he 
kissed  the  famous  Blarney  stone  and  got 
away  with  a  piece  of  it,  which  he  is  now 
exhibiting  to  hosts  of  envious  friends. 
This  is  the  story  in  The  Journal: 

One  of  the  most  picturesque,  and  inter- 
esting trips  I  made  in  Great  Britain 
was  the  trip  hy  the  Cork,  Muskerry  & 
Donoughmore  Railway  to  Blarney.  The 
train  foUows  the  winding,  grass-grown, 
tree-shaded  banks  of  the  River  Lee  for 
some  miles.  The  lowlands  along  the 
river  are  emerald  green  and  are  divided 
into  small  fields  by  hawthorn  hedges 
or  by  moss-grown,  lichen-covered  walls 
of  country  rock. 

The  stream  is  amber-colored,  and  when 
the  sunhght  is  reflected  through  the 
overarching  trees  on  its  ripples  it  is  a 
sight  worth  coming  a  long  way  to  see. 
Near  Carrigrohane  steep  bluffs  fall  ab- 
ruptly to  the  side  of  the  river  and  high 
up  on  the  bluffs  an  old  castle  can  be 
seen.  Passing  through  Leemount,  Healy's 
Bridge,  and  St.  Annis,  one  reaches  the 
little  village  of  Blarney. 

Leaving  Blarne.\-  village  I  foUowed  a 
woodland  path,  crossed  a  rustic  bridge, 
and  came  in  sight  of  Blarney  Castle. 
Aside  from  its  historic  and  sentimental 
interest  it  is  most  charming.  Its  massive 
ivy-covered  towers  rise  120  feet.  It 
crowns  a  liill  and  is  surrounded  by  yew- 
trees  which  were  full  of  their  sweetish, 
indented  red  berries.  Beside  the  castle 
is  a  ruined  round  tower.  Caves  beneath 
the  castle  and  a  natural  moat  formed  by  the 
Coomaun  River  made  this  fortress  on  its 
limestone  rock  a  ])lace  hard  to  capture. 
It  has  seen  strenuous  times  and  its  bat- 
tered walls  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  the  strength  of  its  walls — nine 
feet  in  thickness  at  its  base — and  in  spite 
of  the  valor  of  soldiers  of  King  Charles, 
who  formed  its  garrison,  Cromwell's  officer, 
Ireton,  was  able,  with  his  ordnance,  to 
batter  its  walls  down  about  the  heads  of 
its  defenders  and  capture  it.  Even  in  its 
ruin  it  gives  one  the  impression  of  tremen- 
dous strength  and  durability. 

No  one  happened  to  be  there  when  I 
visited  the  castle.  I  climbed  the  winding 
stone  staircase  to  within  one  story  of  the 
top.  A  twelve-inch  ledge  railed  oft'  by 
stout  iron  bars  attracted  my  attention. 
Seeing  a  blackberry  \nne  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  waU  on  w'hich  were  some  ripe 
blackberries  ready  to  be  eaten,  I  climbed 
over  the  iron  bars,  got  on  the  narrow  ledge, 
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Spring 


''J^'i:i'\\ 


>  '  M 


WIM 


Sir 


T-PH 


1  l/ii 


Pendant 
and  Bow 
Patented 


Waltham  Colonial  A 

Extremely  thin  at  no  sacrifice  of  accuracy 

Maximus  movement  21  jewels 
Riverside  movement  19  jewels 

$125  to  $240 

or  more,  depending 
upon  the  case 


THE  watch  presents  the  same  elements  of 
mystery  that  once  surrounded  the  automo^ 
bile.  Now,  nearly  every  one  knows  some- 
thing about  a  motor  car's  mechanism.  It  is  to 
make  the  ''works"  of  the  watch  an  ''open 
book"  that  these  Waltham  advertisements  are 
designed  —  to  instruct  and  protect  you  in  buy- 
ing a  watch. 

The  mainspring  is  the  power  of  a  watch.  It  is  a  piece 
of  specially  hardened  and  tempered  steel,  about  twenty 
inches  long,  coiled  in  a  barrel  between  the  upper  and 
lower  plates  of  the  movement. 

It  is  subjected  to  varying  conditions  of  service  in  temper- 
ature and  tension.  The  variation  in  thickness  of  two 
one-thousandths  of  an  inch,  or  lack  of  uniformity  in 
hardening  and  tempering,  will  decide  the  time-keeping 
quality  of  your  watch. 

The  Waltham,  Watch  Company  produces  fourteen  tons  of  main- 
springs every  year.  It  is  the  largest  mainspring  maker  in  the 
world.  The  Waltham  mainspring  is  cut  from  long  rolls  of  steel  of 
uniform  and  special  quality,  then  tempered  in  resilient  form  by  a 
secret  process,  and  is  placed  in  the  watch  coiled  into  a  hardened 
and  tempered  steel  barrel.    This  is  exclusively  a  Waltham  practice. 

The  foreign  mainspring  is  not  only  cut  in  short  lengths,  but  hard- 
ened and  tempered  in  short  lengths  —  therefore  every  foreign 
mainspring  is  an  individual  spring  of  uncertain  temper,  making 
the  watch  a  liability. 

The  foreign  maker  of  watch  movements  buys  his  springs  in  the 
open  market.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  imported  watch  gives 
such  varying  service.  An  inferior  rjjiainspring  means  an  inferior 
watch —  no  matter  how  much  you  pay  for  it. 

The  uniform  superiority  of  the  Waltham  mainspring  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  horological  experts  of  the  leading  nations  of  five  continents  chose 
Waltham  in  preference  to  watches  of  any  Other  make. 


WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD'S  V/ATCH  OVER  TIME 
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Decoration  by  Ballentyne 


Copyright  lila,  by  Ih.- (Jooiiy  ar  Tiri^  &  Rubber  Co. 


BACK  ON  THE  MARKET 


'T^HE  announcement  that  Goodyear  Tires 
-•-  were  once  more  available  for  widespread 
distribution  brought  enthusiastic  welcome  from 
all  sections  of  the  country. 

In  truth,  the  very  fact  that  these  tires  were 
hard  to  get  during  the  period  of  the  war,  seems 
to  have  made  passenger  car  users  more  than 
ever  appreciative  of  Goodyear  quality. 

We  desire  at  this  time  to  express  our  appreci- 
ation for  the  patience  and  understanding  with 
which  our  customers  waited  for  Goodyear 
Tires  when  they  were  scarce. 

The  situation  is  now  approaching  normal. 


Government  restrictions  have  been  lifted.  Labor 
conditions  are  readjusting  themselves. 

Just  as  rapidly  as  conditions  permit  we  are  in- 
creasing the  output  of  Goodyear  Tires  so  that 
all  your  needs  may  be  filled  promptly. 

Those  of  you  who  were  inconvenienced  in 
your  efforts  to  secure  these  tires  during  the 
period  of  war  will  consider  your  sacrifice  well 
made,  knowing  that  it  made  possible  the  re- 
lease of  men  and  materials  for  vital  war  work. 

More  people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  any 
other  kind  and  the  preference  for  them  is 
steadily  growing. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


AKRON 
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and  made  my  way  to  the  opposite  wall  of 
the  castle.  On  one  side  rose  the  rough 
stone  wall;  on  the  other,  for  nearly  a 
hundred  feet,  was  vacancy.  I  reached  the 
blackberries,  ate  them,  and  made  my  way 
cautiously  back  to  safety.  I  had  not 
realized  till  I  started  for  the  blackberries 
that  a  recent  shower  had  rendered  the 
narrow  ledge  xmeertain  footing.  The 
blackberries  tasted  like  home.  Many  a 
time,  in  Spring  Valley,  Polk  County,  I 
have  picked  just  such  sweet,  ripe,  wild 
blackberries  growing  over  rail  fences  by  the 
side  of  the  road. 

1  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  castle  and 
located  the  world-famous  Blarney  stone. 
It  forms  the  upper  stone,  or  capstone,  of  an 
opening  in  the  wall.  Two  iron  rods  sup- 
port it.  It  is  about  six  feet  from  the  top 
of  the  wall.  In  the  old  days  the  manner 
of  kissing  it  was  to  have  two  trusted  friends 
hold  you  by  either  ankle  and  let  you  down, 
head  first,  your  full  length,  over  the  wall, 
so  yoft  could  kiss  the  stone.  Sharp  iron 
spikes  along  the  wall  prevent  this  pro- 
cedure nowadays.  The  way  the  stone  is 
kissed  now  is  to  lie  on  your  back  and 
have  two  friends  hold  your  arms  and  your 
ankles  and  push  you  downward  and  out- 
ward through  the  opening,  so  you  can  raise 
your  head  and  kiss  the  stone.  Many  a 
person,  I  am  told,  decides  not  to  kiss  the 
Blarney  stone  when  he  looks  down  120 
feet  to  the  ground.  I  had  no  trusted 
friend  to  hold  my  ankles,  but  I  wasn't 
going  to  come  clear  from  Portland  to 
Castle  Blarney  to  kiss  the  Blarney  stone 
and  fail  in  mj'  quest.  I  found  that  by 
lying  down,  reaching  up,  and  supporting 
my  weight  from  both  arms  by  holding  to 
the  iron  rods  I  could  swing  out  and  kiss 
the  stone.  I  succeeded  in  swinging  myself 
into  position  and  I  gave  the  Blarney 
stone  a  number  of  kisses,  so  I  could 
generously  pass  them  on  to  my  Portland 
friends  who  are  not  able  to  kiss  the  stone 
itself. 

When  I  had  wriggled  back,  somewhat 
mussed  up  and  disheveled,  I  examined 
the  stone  critically  and  at  one  side  I  dis- 
covered a  slight  projection.  The  stone  is 
about  four  or  five  feet  across,  fairly 
wide,  and  is  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
thick.  I  coveted  a  bit  of  the  Blarney 
stone.  If  there  is  any  type  of  pest  I 
despise  it  is  the  tourist  who  goes  over 
Europe  acquiring  souvenirs  of  this  sort. 
I  had  never  before  succumbed  to  that 
mania,  but  here  is  where  I  fell.  It  was  the 
difficulty  of  the  thing  that  appealed  to  me. 
I  wondered  if  I  could  hang  on  with  one 
hand  and  with  a  bit  of  rock  knock  off 
that  little  projection  on  the  edge  of  the 
Blarney  stone.  1  found  a  rock  twice  as 
large  as  my  list.  It  was  of  a  flinty  texture 
and  made  an  ideal  hammer.  I  squirmed 
into  position  again,  one-third  of  me  hang- 
ing over  space.  Then  I  discovered  that 
if  I  held  on  with  one  hand  and  knocked  the 
projection  off  with  the  other  hand  I  needed 
a  third  hand  to  catch  the  bit  of  rock  that 
would-be  broken  off.  1  decided  to  take  a 
chance,  so  I  held  my  back  and  legs  stiff, 
braced  my  shoulder  against  the  wall,  held 
one  hand  under  the  projecting  bit  of  the 
Blarney  stone,  hit  it  a  couple  of  hard  blows, 
and  broke  off  the  bit  of  rock  I  wanted, 
which  fell  into  my  hand.  If  any  one  thinks 
it  is  an  easy  job  he  can  come  and,  un- 
aided, get  a  bit  of  the  Blarney  stone  for 
himself. 

As  1  scrambled  back  I  heard  voices. 
An  Australian  lieutenant  and  two  "Ausie" 
sergeants  came  up  the  stone  stairway.  I 
apologized  for  my  mussed-up  condition  by 
explaining  I  had  just  kissed  the  Blarney 
stone.     One  of  the  sergeants  immediately 


decided  he  would  kiss  the  stone.  I  have 
a  long  back.  He  hadn't.  He  couldn't  get 
his  face  within  six  inches  of  the  stone,  so  his 
comrade,  the  Australian  lieutenant,  took 
one  leg  and  shoulder  and  I  the  other, 
while  the  other  sergeant  held  his  belt,  and 
we  held  him  out  so  he  could  kiss  the  stone. 

The  lieutenant  was  next.  We  helped 
him  in  the  same  way.  The  other  sergeant 
said,  "I  will  risk  shells,  bombs,  and  bullets, 
but  I  draw  the  line  at  being  held  out  head 
first  over  a  hundred  feet  or  more  of  atmos- 
phere." The  sei-geant  who  first  kissed  the 
stone  longed  to  acquire  a  bit  of  the  real 
Blarney  stone,  but  after  looking  it  over 
thoroughly  decided  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  get  a  sample.  I  held  that 
if  a  man  had  a  chisel  and  a  hammer,  and 
two  men  held  him  out,  he  might  get  one, 
but  they  proved  to  their  own  satisfaction 
that  it  couldn't  be  done,  for  the  bit  chipped 
off  would  fall  into  the  tops  of  the  trees 
below  and  be  lost.  As  far  as  a  man  getting 
a  piece  unaided,  they  showed  me  how 
utterly  impossible  such  a  feat  was.  I 
politely  gave  in,  holding  the  piece  I  had 
secured  tightly  in  my  fist,  with  my  fist  in 
my  coat  pocket  all  the  while. 

I  have  reformed.  I  don't  go  ai'ound 
any  more  breaking  pieces  from  world- 
famous  monuments.  Tho  I  have  reformed, 
still  I  am  not  at  all  repentant.  I  am 
glad  I  have  a  fragment  of  the  real  Blarney 
stone. 


AMERICAN   REPORTER   BEATS  THE 
HUN  SPIES 


WE  have  heard  considerable  about 
certain  supposedly  American  jour- 
nahsts  doing  discreditable  work  for  the 
Kaiser,  but  little  has  been  said  concerning 
the  splendid  service  performed  by  real 
American  newspaper  men  in  combating  the 
activities  of  the  Hun  spy  system.  The 
New  York  Herald  Magazine  tells  how  one 
of  them  fooled  the  wily  Germans,  met 
cunning  with  cunning,  and  danger  with 
almost  reckless  courage  in  his  desire  to 
beat  the  Hun  at  his  own  game  and  "outwit 
his  renegade  fellow  joiu-nalists  in  their 
attempts  to  help  the  foe  of  civilization." 
This  is  the  story: 

Many  months  before  this  country  be- 
came involved  in  the  war  this  patriotic 
newspaper  man  was  employed  on  one  of 
the  Germanophil  organs  in  this  country. 
He  made  application  to  enter  an  officers' 
training-camp,  but  was  rejected  because  of 
a  slight  physical  defect.  He  was  greatly 
disappointed,  but  he  was  determined  to 
help  his  country  in  some  way. 

His  newspaper  work  brought  him  in 
contact  with  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  he  made  many  friends 
among  them  despite  the  fact  that  the  sheet 
with  which  he  was  connected  was  abhorred 
in  certain  government  circles. 

It  was  a  chance  remark  of  one  of  the 
reporter's  friends,  who  was  a  high  offiical  in 
the  department,  that  put  the  idea  in  his 
head  which  resulted  in  giving  the  Govern- 
ment one  of  its  most  valuable  intelligence 
operatives  in  the  war.  This  official  said 
one  day: 

"I  wish  you  were  with  some  other 
paper." 

This  gave  the  man  food  for  thought  and 
soon  thereafter  he  got  employment  on 
another  newsjjaper.  But  the  reputation 
he  gained  while  working  on  the  pro- 
German  paper  would  not  down      He  had 


Shelltex  Rimmed 

Shur-on 

EYEGLASSES  AND  SPECTACLES 

OUTDOOR  folk  like 
Shelltex  frames  for  their 
lens  protection,  good  looks 
and  genuine  comfort.  Like 
all  Shur-ons,  right  in  quality 
and  right  in  price — for  Shur- 
ons  cost  no  more. 

Look  for  the  name  Shur-on  (or 
Shelltex,  if  shell-rimmed)  in  the 
mounting. 

Shur-on 

COLORED    LENSES 

correct  eyesight,   and   rest  your 

tired  eyes  by  neutralizing  glare. 

Another  good  Shur-on  product. 

Shur-on  goods  made  only  by 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

258  Andrew  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Makers  of  rimmed  and  rimless  Shur-on  eyC' 
glasses  and  spectacles.     Established  i86/f. 


Make  Bran 
Delightful 

Nearly    everybody    needs    it   every   day. 

Its  lack  brings  dull  days,  headaches,  blues. 
Then  folks  resort  to  artificial  laxatives. 
Doctors  urge  bran.  They  warn  you  against 
the  pill  habit.  Bran  is  Nature's  way  of 
keeping  people  fit. 

Pettijohn's  conceals  the  bran  in  a  luscious 
morning  dish.  You'll  like  it  better,  prob- 
ably, than  any  branless  daintj'.  Yet  there's 
sufficient  bran.  Try  it  one  v*reek.  Your 
ov^fn  good  spirits  will  then  tell  you  what  to 
do  thereafter. 

pettifohn^ 

Rolled  Wheat~2S'c  Bran 
A  breakfait  dainty  wlioie  flavory  flakes  hide  25 
per  cent  of  bran. 

Also  Pettijohn's  Flour— 75  per  cent  fine  Gov- 
ernment Standard  flour.  25  per  cent  bran.  Use 
hke  Graham  flour  in  any  recipe.  (:?()80) 

Jhe  Quaker  Qhls  G>inpany 
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Heat  does  not 
break  up  Havoline  Oil 

That  is  one  great  essential  in  any 
motor  lubricant  and  it  is  the  outstanding 
feature  of  Havoline  Oil. 

The  hot  cylinder  walls  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  friction  of  plunging  pistons 
by  a  constant  film  of  oil.  That  oil  must 
have  body  which  will  form  a  seal  between 
piston  rings  and  cylinder  walls  so  that 
all  the  force  of  the  ignited  gas  is  exerted 
on  the  piston  head  and  not  down  the  sides 
of  the  piston. 

HAVOLINE  OIL 


REG-.  O.S.PAT.  OFF. 


It  makes  a  difference 


y* 


COPYRIGHT 


So  carefully  is  Havoline  Oil  refined  and  classed, 

there  is  a  grade  of  Havoline  that  exactly  fits  the 

requirements  of  your  passenger  car,  truck, or  tractor. 

Havoline  comes  in  sealed  blue  cans  of 

convenient  sizes,  and  also  in  barrels. 

Your  dealer  will  know  just  the  grade 
and  quantity  you  need  and  can  supply  you, 

Havoline  greases  are  compounded  of 
Havoline  Oil  and  pure,  sweef  tallow. 
Clean  to  handle  and  correct  in  body. 

Snbian  defining  Company,  New  York 

Ilncarporateb 
Producers  and  Refiners  of  Petroleum 


wi-itten  a  lot  of  articles  while  connected 
with  this  newspaper  at  the  direction  of  his 
superiors  that  savored  strongly  of  pro- 
Germanism,  and  his  newspaper  associates 
believed  that  the  reason  for  his  change  of 
position  had  no  bearing  at  all  en  his 
sympathies. 

One  day  he  was  approached  by  one  of 
these  acquaintances — a  man  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  German  edition  of  the 
paper  he  had  formerly  worked  on.  This 
man  knew  that  the  man's  wife  was  a 
foreigner,  and  it  was  believed  she  was 
German,  as  she  spoke  German  fluentlj-. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  Dutch. 

The  man  who  approached  him  asked 
the  reporter  to  meet  him  in  a  hotel  that 
night  to  talk  over  a  business  proposition. 
He  agreed,  and  the  other  unfolded  his 
scheme.  The  rej^orter  listened  and  im- 
mediately conceived  the  idea  which  he 
afterward  put  into  execution.  The  propo- 
sition was  that  the  reporter  go  to  London 
and  act  as  agent  for  a  new  GerniMi  film 
concern.  The  financial  inducement  was 
very  tempting  and  he  agreed  to  accept. 
The  other  man  brought  him  around  and 
introduced  him  to  influential  Germans  at 
clvibs  and  other  places,  and  while  arrange- 
ments were  being  made  for  his  departiu'c 
for  England  other  men  dropt  the  mask  and 
told  the  reporter  that  the  film  concern  was 
a  fake  and  that  it  was  meant  to  hide  a 
plant  for  transmitting  messages  between 
this  country  and  Germany. 

The  reporter  went  to  the  city  editor  of 
his  paper  and  told  of  the  scheme.  Both 
got  in  touch  with  the  head  of  the  Secret 
Service  in  this  city  and  with  the  British 
Consul  and  Scotland  Yard  men  here.  The 
reporter  was  told  to  go  ahead.  He  gladly' 
consented.  He  accepted  the  proposition 
and  was  thereupon  introduced  to  three 
other  newspaper  men  who  were  to  act 
with  him  at  Copenhagen,  Antwerj),  and 
Geneva.  The  reporter  was  to  be  the  clear- 
ing-house for  messages  in  London.  His 
friend  here  was  to  transmit  them  and  the 
reporter  was  to  send  them  to  the  other  men 
in  the  neutral  countries  who  were  to  get 
them  into  Germany  by  men  and  women 
known  as  "carriers." 

The  reporter  gave  the  name  of  the  other 
newspaper  men  to  the  Secret  Service  offi- 
cials and  they  were  watched  closely.  They 
left  for  Europe  on  diiferent  ships  and  the 
two  men  bound  for  Copenhagen  and 
Antwerp  were  passed  by  the  British  in- 
spectors at  Kirkwall  so  that  their  sus- 
picions might  not  be  aroused. 

Before  leaving  New  York  the  reporter 
was  furnished  with  a  secret  code,  invisible 
ink,  and  an  acid  which  would  develop 
the  writing.  He  was  told  that  the  ink 
was  made  by  a  German  chemist  and  that 
no  one  besides  the  German  Government 
could  make  an  acid  to  render  the  writing 
visible.     But,  as  we  read: 

He  tm'ned  over  some  of  the  ink  and 
acid  to  the  American  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment and  its  chemists  quickly  found  a 
way  of  making  a  similar  acid  that  did 
the  trick. 

A  raft  of  letters  and  cablegi-ams  came 
to  the  reporter  in  London.  Some  of  them 
were  in  code,  others  in  invisible  ink.  He 
turned  them  over  to  the  British  and  con- 
cocted others  containing  false  informa- 
tion, but  apparently  very  valuable,  which 
he  transmitted  to  flie  agents  in  the  neutral 
countries.  These  messages  found  their 
waj'  to  Berlin  and  Avere  regarded  as 
genuine.     Some  of  them  were  written  on 
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Have  You  Ridden  In  The  Essex? 


It  Is  The  New  Moderate 
Priced  Fine  Car  —  Price 


$1395 


The  Essex  must  have  made  a  hundred  thousand 
friends  since  January  i6th,  the  day  on  which  it  was 
first  shown  in  all  parts  of  the  country  by  hundreds 
of  dealers. 

It  is  the  new  light,  moderate  priced  car  that  has  the 
endurance,  comfort  and  rich  completeness  that  you 
expect  only  in  large  and  costly  automobiles. 

You  remember  the  first  advertisements  did  not 
describe  the  Essex.  Every  word  applicable  to  it  has 
already  been  used  to  describe  some  other  automobile. 
So  it  was  decided  the  Essex  must  speak  for  itself 

It  does  this  by  its  appearance  and  performance,  but 
most  of  all  in  the  way  it  retains  its -newness. 

It  Surprised  All  As 
It  Will  You 

Essex  dealers  were  not  told  what  to  expect  in  the 
Essex.  We  said  go  take  a  ride  in  it,  then  we  will 
talk  to  you  about  it.  But  when  they  came  back 
they  did  the  talking. 

Most  of  the  hundreds  of  dealers  who  will  sell  the 
Essex  have  been  doing  business  with  us  for  a  long 
time.     They  know  the  kind  of  cars  we  build. 

Under  those  circumstances  they  were  not  as  skep' 
tical  as  they  might  otherwise  have  been.  But  even 
if  they  had  felt  uncertain  because  of  the  newness  of 
the  Essex,  all  doubt  was  removed  as  soon  as  they 
had  ridden  in  it. 

It  is  just  that  kind  of  surprise  that  all  must 
have  felt  who  have  learned  to  know  the 
Essex  in  the  past  two  weeks.  It  is  the 
surprise  that  is  in  store  for  you,  if  you  will 
go  to  the  nearest  Essex  dealer  and  let  him 
show  you  what  it  will  do. 


ESSEX 

MOTORS 


DETROIT 


That  is  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Essex.  It 
is  remarked  by  nearly  everyone.  Pride  of  owner- 
ship does  not  alone  spring  from  beauty  and  richness 
of  detail  and  finish.  It  is  mechanical  as  well  as 
optical.  Something  more  than  the  sense  of  sight 
must  be  gratified. 

A  Light  Car  Anybody  Will 
Be  Proud  To  Own 

The  Essex  is  beautiful  to  behold.  The  very  feel  ot 
the  comfortable  cushions,  with  their  high  backs, 
associates  the  moderate  priced  Essex  with  costly 
cars.  The  owner  need  never  apologize  for  either  its 
appearance  or  performance.  Squeaks  do  not  develop, 
as  in  other  cars  of  its  type,  because  an  unusually 
heavy  frame  assures  absolute  rigidity.  Body  bolts 
cannot  work  loose.  The  finish  will  long  retain  its 
freshness. 

Ride  In  The  Essex  Over 
Rough  Roads 

Every  dealer  is  demonstrating  the  Essex  over  the 
roughest  pavements  in  his  locality.  It  reveals  a  new 
distinctive  motor  car  quality.  You  might  easily 
think  you  are  in  a  long  wheel-base  car  weighing  two 
or  more  tons.  This  feature  alone  will  appeal  to  you 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

The  Essex    motor  deserves   your  special  attention. 
Note  how  it  is  arranged  to  get  the   maximum 
power  from  every  drop  of  gasoline.     See 
how  stable  it  is  and  why  it  is  free  from 
the  need  of  tinkering  and  attention.    The 
Essex  has  stability.     It  has  quality  as  well 
as  lightncs.^;    endurance  and    comfort  as 
^         well  as  a  low  first  cost.  These  things  will 
be  apparent  when  you  see  and  ride  in  the  Essex. 
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Keep  Tractors  and 
Trucks  on  the  Job 

You  can't  get  full  service  from  your  tractor, 
truck  or  car,  without  complete  ignition.     The 
one  sure  way  to  get  it  is  to  have 

BOSCH 

MAGNETO  IGNITION 

With  Bosch  Impulse  Starter 

It  does  not  depend  on  batteries  for  electricity, 
but  upon  its  own  rip-roaring  sparks.  It  has  the 
rugged,  sturdy  staunchness  that  stands  up  under 
the  hardest  use.  It  will  see  you  through  any  j"ob, 
however  tough,  and  do  it  year  in  and  year  out. 

With  the  big,  strong,  simple  Bosch  Impulse  Starter,  now 
in  general  use,  you  will  be  siure  of  quick,  easy  starting. 

Bosch  costs  a  little  more  than  ordinary  ignition  systems. 
Yet  it  is  standard  equipment  on  many  fine  tractors  and 
trucks,  because  the  manufacturers  know  it  is  the  best. 
They  want  to  be  sure  of  giving  real  service,  even  at  higher 
cost  to  themselves.  Any  maker  will  install  Bosch  if  you 
ask  for  it  when  you  order,  and  a  Bosch  Service  Station 
will  install  it  on  your  present  truck  or  tractor. 

Be  sure  to  specify  "Bosch  Magneto  Igiiition"  on  your  orders. 
Correspondence  Invited.     Write  for  Catalog. 

BOSCH  MAGNETO  CO.,  235  W.  46lh  St..  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 
IVoriis  and  Foundries:  Springfield,  Mass. 


©BOSCH TIACNlTO  CO.  1918. 


ERSONAL  POWE 

a  big  practical  l-ook  by  Keil  h  J.  Thomas, 

shows  you  the  way  to  iiappiness  and  success 
through  mental  concentration  and  the  develop- 
ment of  energy  and  will.  Read  it  and  make 
good,    izmo,  cloth,  $1.7  j:  by  mail,  $1.87. 


R 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


^f0%  ^  ,^  j^  and  Decorations — U.  S.,  Service  and 
£«lyfe^l^  Allies,  in  Silk,  Bunting  and  Cotton, 
■  lU%ld  ^'-"'  'Inside  or  outside.  Quick  service 
^  '^^Zy       via  insured   parcel  post;   price-list 

mailed  the  MINUTE  your  request  arrives. 

SPECIAL— 4x5-ft.  "WELCOME  HOME"  Banners,  $3.00 

QUAKER  CITY  FLAG  CO.,  10th  near  Market,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Dealers — write  for  wholesale  prices) 


GUNN  Sectional  Bookcases 

have  features  others  do  not  have,  and  their  prices  will 
appeal  to  you.  You  get  in  them  a  guaranteed  piece  of 
furniture  of  honest  workmanship,  beautifully  finished  in 
Queen  Anne,  Colonial,  Mission,  Clawfoot  and  Standard 
styles  in  widths  to  fit  almost  any  floor  space. 

A  Style  Book  on  Bookcases  Mailed  Free 

There  is  a  way  to  secure  artistic  effects  in  bookcases,  and  to  have  them 
practical,  convenient  and  economical  at  the  same  time.  You  will  find 
our  latest"  Style  Book  a  great  help  in  selecting  what  is  exactly  suited  to 
your  home.     Give  yourself  a  treat  by  lookmg  it  over. 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO.  1810  Broadway,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


the  bodies  of  men  and  women  "carriers" 
in  invisible  ink. 

He  learned  a  great  deal  about  the 
German  spy  system.  He  found  out  that  it 
had  been  the  custom  for  years,  whenever  a 
student  in  the  German  military  and  naval 
colleges  showed  any  aptitude  for  espionage 
work,  to  give  him  a  course  of  training  in 
the  particular  kind  of  work  he  was  best 
suited  for.  It  was  a  postgraduate  course, 
given  on  the  completion  of  his  military 
studies.  The  course  embraced  all  phases 
of  espionage  work,  including  sabotage, 
"roping"  or  ingratiating  oneself  into 
another's  good  graces,  placing  bombs  on 
ships,  and  acting  as  servants.  He  learned 
that  thousands  of  these  spy-school  gradu- 
ates had  been  sent  to  England  and  the 
United  States  and  had  joined  the  Army, 
where,  because  of  their  training  and 
military  knowledge,  they  rose  to  high 
positions,  particularly  after  the  United 
States  got  into  the  war. 

As  a  result  of  the  secrets  learned  by  the 
reporter  the  Army  Intelligence  Bureau 
heije  was  enabled  to  apprehend  and  intern 
numerous  German  spies  who  got  into  the 
Army  and  Navy.  In  at  least  one  instance 
one  of  these  men  had  gone  abroad  and 
was  sent  back  by  General  Pershing  on 
orders  from  the  War  Office  here. 

After  the  reporter  had  gained  a  lot  of 
valuable  information  and  had  "the  goods" 
on  the  other  newspaper  men  in  the  neutral 
capitals  the  hand  of  the  Government 
closed  in  on  them.  They  were  brought 
back,  tried,  and  convicted  and  are  now 
serving  terms  in  the  penitentiary. 

The  other  man  was  seized  here  at  the 
same  time  and  was  also  convicted  of 
violation  of  the  neutrality  laws.  In  order, 
to  prevent  the  exposure  of  the  reporter," 
who  was,  of  course,  not  arrested,  and  to 
enable  him  to  continue  his  usefulness  he 
was  directed  to  send  a  secret  message  to 
Berlin  telling  the  officials  there  that  he  was 
suspected  by  the  English  and  that  he  w^as 
making  arrangements  to  go  to  Berlin. 
The  EngUsh  helped  him  to  get  to  Switzer- 
land and  from  there  he  made  his  way  to 
Berlin,  where  he  was  received  cordially 
by  high  German  officials.  He  told  a 
plausible  story  to  account  for  his  own 
escape  from  London.  He  was  allowed 
to  send  cable  dispatches  to  the  Germano- 
phil  newspaper  in  New  York  with  which 
he  was  formerly  connected.  These  were 
mostly  in  the  nature  of  propaganda. 
He  was  received  everywhere  in  BerUn 
with  open  arms  and  even  got  a  special 
pass  to  accompany  the  German  Army  as 
correspondent. 

He  paid  several  visits  to  German  Army 
Headquarters  and  was  even  welcomed  by 
Hindenburg  himself. 

It  was  while  he  was  supposedly  acting  as 
a  correspondent  that  he  received  informa- 
tion that  the  Germans  were  about  to  begin 
a  great  drive  on  a  certain  day  at  a  certain 
hour.  That  night  he  watched  for  his 
chance.  An  army  aviator  had  just  de- 
livered a  message  to  headquarters  and  was 
waiting  with  his  airplane  for  an  answ'er. 
When  the  aviator  entered  the  machine 
and  the  propeller  was  spun  by  mechanics 
the  reporter  made  a  dash  for  one  of  the 
wings  and  climbed  aboard.  He  crawled 
behind  the  aviator  and  placed  a  pistol  to 
his  head.  Then-  he  directed  him  to  fly 
behind  the  Allied  lines.  The  Hun  did  as 
he  was  told  and  was  made  a  prisoner. 
Brown  gave  his  information  to  the  Allied 
commander,  and  the  Hun  drive  ,was  not 
only  nipt  in  the  bud,  but  a  counter-drive 
was  organized  and  considerable  territory 
wrested  from  the  enemy. 

This  exploit,  which  may  have  been  one 
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Don't  let  your 
wheels  slow  up 


THERE  is  big  work  to  be 
done.  New  markets  wait 
for  those  who  can  deliver  the 
goods.  Keep  your  factory 
wheels  turning  and  your 
goods  moving.  The  future 
belongs  to  those  who  act 
quickly.  Pierce-Arrow  trucks 
kept  many  a  factory  running 
bringing  raw  materials  and 
carrying  finished  products 
to  market  without  delays. 
Pierce-Arrow    trucks    are 


PIERC 


available  now  to  do  their 
part.  Our  experience  is  at 
the  disposal  of  those  who  need 
aid  in  expanding  or  redirect- 
mg  their  transportation  fa- 
cilities. We  know  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it  cheaply 
and  quickly. 

We  have  met  successfully 
all  conditionsof  service  in  148 
different  lines  of  business, 
including  yours.  Ask  our 
assistance  on  your  problems. 

ARROW 


Delivers  more  work  in  a  given  time; 
Loses  less  time  on  the  job  and  off  the  job; 
Costs  less  to  operate  and  less  to  maintain; 
Lasts  longer,  depreciates  less  and  commands 
a  higher  resale  price  at  all  times. 


THE  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 
BUFFALO.  N.Y. 
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WATEftPROOFINS 


Roofing  and  Siding 


Skylight 


This  Plant  Is  Completely  Protected 

The  Roofing  and  Siding  of  APM  (Asbestos  Protected  Metal)  are  perma- 
nently protected  against  sulphurous  gases,  acid  and  alkali  fumes  and 
dampness.  They  will  permanently  defy  heat  and  cold,  sunshine  and 
storm^,  rain  and  salt  air.     And- they  are  fire-retardant  to  a  high  degree. 

Agpiom^  Products 

out  painting  or  coating  —  there  is  not  an 
exposed  inch  in  their  construction  —  an 
important  point  when  you  consider  the 
constant  flow  of  gases  through  them. 

It  wiU  pay  you  to  write  for  Bulletin  ii2 
showing  how  completely  Aspromet  Products 
can  corrosion-proof  your  plant,  no  matter 
what  conditions  you  face. 


The  Skylighting,  of  Aspromet  Glazing  Con- 
struction, is  permanently  protected  against 
corrosive  action  as  well  as  against  glass 
breakage  due  to  deflection.  The  Aspromet 
Supporting  Bar — a  rolled  steel  standard 
section,  rust  proofed  by  the  APM  process — 
sustains  the  live  and  dead  loads  without  de- 
flection. This  construction  is  immune  to  the 
destructive  action  of  chemical  and  alkali 
fumes  or  dampness,  even  salt  sea  air. 

The  Ventilators,  made  of  APM,  are,  of 
course,  corrosion-proof  and  permanent  with- 
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of  those  referred  to  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  of  course,  ended  the  man's  use- 
fulness in  Berlin  and  he  came  back  to 
New  York,  where  he  was  made  an  officer 
in  the  Army  Intelligence  Bureau,  receiving 
high  praise  from  the  President  and  other 
government  officials.  He  Avas  placed  in 
the  service  that  had  to  do  with  the  search 
for  spies  and  bomb-planters  in  New  York. 
His  work  was  so  successful  that  he  was 
highly  complimented. 

He  is  still  connected  with  the  Intelligence 
Bureau  and  he  is  glad  that  he  has  been  able 
to  do  something  to  offset  the  unpatriotic 
work  of  some  other  members  of  the 
Fourth  Estate. 

The  arrest  and  conA^ction  of  the  news- 
paper men  who  acted  with  him  were  men- 
tioned briefly  in  the  newspapers  at  the 
time,  but  this  is  the  first  time  the  real  story 
behind  their  apprehension  has  been  told. 
One  of  the  convicted  men  at  least  con- 
tended that  he  was  innocent  of  all  inten- 
tion to  violate  the  neutrality  laws  and  that 
he  believed  the  messages  he  sent  and 
received  through  German  agents  actually 
related  to  the  supposed  film  concern. 


now  GERMAN  SAILORS  WRECKED 
WILHELM'S  SHIP  OF  STATE 


HTHE  "final  great  outbreak"  of  the 
-*■  German  Navy  that  ended  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  German  Imperial  Govern- 
ment was  really  caused,  as  rumor  at  the 
time  indicated,  by  the  refusal  of  German 
sailors  to  "go  out  and  perish  like  heroes 
with  flags  flying,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
London.  Daily  Telegraph.  Numerous  small 
mutinies  had  been  smothered  in  blood, 
but  the  final  victorious  revolt  came  when 
the  crews  learned  that  the  inferior,  poorly 
equipped  German  Fleet  was  to  be  thrown 
against  the  prize  battle-ships  of  England 
and  America.  In  "the  first  detailed 
account  of  the  great  outbreak  in  the  Ger- 
man Navy,"  a  special  correspondent  of 
The  Telegraph,  who  has  spent  some  months 
In  Germany  "with  the  oliject  of  studying 
the  German  revolution  in  all  its  aspects," 
tells  the  story: 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  October  31,  the  Admiral  com- 
manding the  German  High  Seas  F'leet 
signaled  the  order  "Seeklar"  (be  ready  to 
put  to  sea),  and  it  was  suspected  from 
end  to  end  of  the  fleet  tluit  lliis  meant  a 
last  desperate  attempt  to  figlit  the  British 
Navy.  The  captain  of  the  battle-ship 
Thurinqen  committed  the  indiscretion  of 
turning  this  suspicion  into  certainty. 
Assembling  the  whole  crew  of  his  vessel,  he 
addrest  to  them  a  highly  patriotic  speech 
which  ended  thus:  "We  will  fire  our  last 
shot  and  then  we  will  perisli  like  heroes 
Avith  our  flag  flying."  But  the  crew  of  the 
Thuringen  had  no  desire  to  perish  heroical- 
ly; on  the  contrary,  they  were  d(>terniined 
not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  dragged  into 
this  mad  adventure.  First  they  sent  a 
deputation  to  their  captain  to  remonstrate; 
wliih^  this  was  taldng  ])hic(\  all  fires  wer<> 
extinguished  and  the  engine-holds  were 
flooded  with  water,  and  communication  was 
established  with  the  crew  of  the  battle- 
jiliip  Helgoland  next  in  line.  Soon  al'ler  sun- 
rise; on  October  31  the  whole  of  tlie  crews 
of  the  Thuringen  and  the  Helgoland  were 
in  open  uuitiny. 

The      Hcar-Admiral     coiniiiaiHling     the 


First  Squadron  of  Battle-ships,  flying  his 
flag  on  the  Ostfriesland,  sent  boats  along- 
side the  two  rebel  ships  to  take  off  the 
officers,  who  were  allowed  to  depart 
unmolested.  The  Admiral  then  signaled 
to  Thuringen  and  Helgoland  that  both  would 
be  torpedoed  unless  they  surrendered  im- 
mediately. The  other  battle-ships  were 
withdrawn  to  a  distance,  and  two  lai'ge 
torpedo-boats,  B.97  and  B112,  appeared 
on  the  scene  ready  to  discharge  their 
torpedoes  on  receiving  the  expected  signal 
from  the  flag-ship  Ostfriesland.  The  crews 
of  the  two  torpedo-boats,  whatever  they 
may  have  felt,  showed  no  signs  of  refusal 
to  obey  the  order  to  blow  up  their  com- 
rades on  the  two  battle-ships,  numbering 
more  than  1,500.  At  this  critical  moment, 
the  Thuringen  signaled  her  .surrender,  and 
the  Helgoland  immediately  followed  suit. 
All  the  mutineers  were  transferred  to 
transports  and  conveyed  without  delaj'  to 
Wilhelrashaven  to  await  their  trial. 

On  the  same  day,  October  31,  there  were 
smaller  troubles  on  other  ships  of  the  High 
Seas  Fleet  which  revealed  the  impossi- 
bility of  putting  to  sea.  Twenty-four  hours 
later  most  of  the  crews  and  the  whole  of 
the  marine  garrison  of  Wdhelmshaven 
were  in  open  revolt.  Their  reenforcement 
on  November  2  by  the  crews  of  the  Thii-d 
Battle-ship  Squadron,  which  had  been 
sent  from  IGel  to  Wilhelmshaven  to  quell 
the  movement,  and  by  large  numbers  of 
men  just  brought  back  from  the  coast  of 
Belgium,  made  the  rebels  masters  of  the 
situation.  Emissai'ies  were  sent  to  Kiel, 
and  all  the  fleet  men  at  that  port  joined 
the  movement  with  enthusiasm.  These 
events  succeeded  each  other  rapidly  on 
October  31,  November  1  and  2.  Cux- 
haven,  Bninsbiittel,  Emden,  and  Liib«K!k 
fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
mutineers;  evei-A'Avhere  the  officers  were 
powerless  to  stem  the  tide,  and  for  the 
most  part  they  submitted  Mdthout  open 
resistance.  In  a  few  cases  officers  who 
resisted  were  shot  and  their  bodies  tlu'own 
into  the  sea. 

By  the  evening  of  Noveml)er  2,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  German  Fleet  and  all  the  naval 
ports  from  Iviel  to  Emden  were  in -the  hands 
of  the  mutineers,  and  Germany's  Navy 
had  for  all  practical  purposes  ceased  to 
exist.  Prince  Maximilian,  of  Baden,  who 
Avas  then  Chancellor,  seems  to  haA^e  used 
his  influence  to  prcA'ent  the  dispatch  of 
trooj)s  to  attack  the  rebels,  acting  thus 
uiul(>r  the  influence  of  Scheidemann  and 
Erzberger,  who  adA'ised  strongly  against 
Aiolent  measures.  The  Radical  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  Herr  Conrad  Haussmann, 
Avas  sent  to  Eael  to  try  to  negotiate  with  the 
men,  but  he  returned  to  Berlin  Avithin  a 
few  days  Avith(nit  having  achieved  any 
result.  The  rebel  seamen,  Avith  a  view  to 
strengthening  their  position  and  prcA'trnt- 
ing  reprisals,  quickly  sent  emissaries  to 
Berlin,  Munich,  and  the  other  large  towns 
to  stir  up  the  Socialists  and  to  stimulate 
other  rcAolutionary  movements  in  the 
different  centers,  and  it  can  now  be  slated 
as  an  esta))lished  fact  that  the  men  of  tlie 
fleet  not  only  carried  out  their  OAvn  revolt 
successfully,  but  were  mainly  instrumental 
in  spreading  the  conta.gi(Mi  of  sedition  to  tlif 
ciA'ilian  population  inland  and  to  tlie  Army 
at  the  front. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in 
the  (i(>rman  Fleet,  Berlin  Avas  ripe  for  a 
reA'olutionary  moA"eni(>nt,  due  to  tlie 
activities  of  some  of  th(>  Independent 
Socialists.  The  Majority  Socialists,  headed 
by  Schiedemann,  took  no  part  in  ti\(>se 
))r('parations,  and,  in  fact,  cA'en  the  leaders 


LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  SEEDS, 
CROPS,  AND  GARDENS 

Have  bumper  crops  and  beautiful  flower 
gardens  all  season.  Make  your  garden 
count  strongly  in  cutting  down  ex- 
penses. Our  1919  seed  book  tells  what, 
when,  how  to  plant  and  cultivate  to  get 
the  best  results. 

MAULE'S  SEED  BOOK 


FREE 


176  Pages  of  Practical 
Information 

Seed  experts,  market  gardeners,  farmers 
have  contributed  to  this  great  issue  of 
our  Seed  Book.  Full  of  helpful  hints. 
Owing  to  paper  scarcity,  the  edition  is 
limited.    Write  toda^  for  your  copy. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  INC. 
2119  Arch  Street  Philadelphia 


ONCE  GROWN -ALWAYS  GROWN 


Stnrdy^  as  Oaks  ICv/dJuiJ 

Dingee  roses  are  always  grown  on  tht-ir  own 
roots— and  are  absolutely   the   best  for  th« 
amat«ur  plauter.     Send  todav  for  our 
"New  Guide  toEose  Coltore"  for  1919— 

it's  free.     It  isu't  a  catalog — it's  a  practical 
work  ou  rose  growing.     Profusely  il!ustr;ited. 
Oflfera  500  varieties  Roses,  other  plaLts,  bulbs 
and  seeds,  and  tells  liow  to  grow  them.  Safe  de- 
livery guaranteed.    Est.  1850.    70  greenhouses. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.    Box  249  West  Grove.  Pa. 


HOWTOMAKEALAWN 

A  twenty-page  booklet  telling  what  to  do  C  R  C  C 
and  how  to  do  it.  Also  a  130-page  catalog   ■  11  EC 
of  lieautiful   flowers,   shrubs  and  ornamental  plant.'i. 
AVill  help  beautify  your  home.     Write  today. 
IOWA  $EEO  CO.,  Dept  44  De$  Moines,  Iowa 


„;10 
Days' 
Free 
Trial 


CS^-Z/Ay  >///ij  Farm  Ditcher 
^'^/^ilUfigf^  and  Grader 

Works  In  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  tofourleet 
deep.  All  steel.  Reversible.  Adjustable. 
Wnte  for  tree  Dock  and  our  proposition. 
OwensborA  n>*cher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  345  Owensboro.  Ky. 


DREER'S  1919 

GARDEN  BOOK 

Is  AN  encyclopedia  of  all  things  pertain- 
ing to  vegetables,  flowers,  plants  and 
garden  tools.  Four  splendid  color  plates 
reproducing  some  of  Dreer's  specialties  in  veg- 
etables and  flowtrs  atid  224  superbly  illustra- 
ted pages  of  practically  all  the  vegetables  and 
flowers  worth  growing. 

Every  Grower  of  Vegetables 

and 

Every  Lover  of  Flowers 

will  find  Dreer's  Garden  Book  brim  lull  of 
valuable  information — just  the  things  ihcy 
must  know  in  order  to  make  their  garden  a 
sure  success. 

Famous  experts  in  vegetable  and  flower 
growing  have  contributed  special  cultural  di- 
rections and  have  told  how  lo  plant,  when  to 
plant  and  what  to  plant.  Follow  their  advice 
and  your  1919  garden  should  be  the  envy  of 
>(iur  neighbor. 

A  mfy  »/  Drttr's  Cardtn   Bni  uill  it  maiird 
frtf    tc    anycnt     mintianinc    this     fuilicalicn 
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We  Pay  Any  Price  For  a  Soup 


Some  Years  Ago 

There  came  to  the  Van  Camp  kitchens  a 
famous  Parisian  chef.  He  had  won  prizes 
for  soup  making  in  French  culinary  contests. 
The  exquisite  soups  served  at  Hotel  Ritz  had 
been  of  his  cr.eation. 

He  made  for  us  samples  of  those  soups — ■ 


single  soup.  They  evolved  scores  of  ways  to 
add  flavor  or  zest,  and  recorded  every  step 
in  a  formula.  Thus,  when  they  attained  the 
ideal  soup,  every  later  dish  was  made  like  it. 

Some  Van  Camp  Soups  cost  a  fortune  to 
perfect — soups  which  millions  now  enjoy  for 
a  trifle. 


perhaps  the  finest  soups  in  the  world.     And 
we  employed  him  for  our  chef-in-chief. 

Our  Culinary  Experts 

Then  went  to  work  with  him.  These  are 
scientific  cooks — men  with  college  training  in 
modern  dietetics. 

They  tried  out  countless  blends  and 
nethods  to  add  savor  to  these  scups.  They 
fixed  standards  for  every  ingredient,  and  ac- 
c'jrate  ways  to  insure  them. 

They   spent    as    high  as  three  years  on  a 


A  3  -Year  Soup  in  3  Minutes 

Now  the  Van  Camp  Soups  they  s]>ent 
years  in  creating  are  at  your  command  in  a 
moment.  They  cost  no  more  than  ordinary 
soups,  and  all  you  do  is  heat  them.  You 
have  the  choice  of  l8  kinds.  Each  soup  a 
masterpiece. 

Compare  a  \'an  Camp  Soup  with  the  best 
like  soup  you  know.  Taste  the  delights  which 
our  experts  have  added.  Vou  will  gain  a 
n«w  idea  of  good  soup. 


f^OM 


Soups 

18  Kinds 


Other  Van  Camp  Products  Incltide 

Pork  and  Beans         Evaporated  Milk        Spaghetti        Peanut  Butter 

Chili  Con  Carne  Catsup  Chili  Sauce,  etc. 

Prepared  in  the  Van  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 


Van  Camp's  Pork  and  Beans 


Van  Camp's  Spaghetti 


Van  Camp's  Peanut  Butter 


of     the     Independents    mostly    refrained, 

leaving  the  work  to  be  done  by  some  of  the 

less   important   members   of   more   radical 

tendencies,     who     cooperated     with     the 

Spartaeus    group    that    still,    at   least    by 

name,  belongs  to  the  Independents.     The 

writer  continues : 

• 
The  preparations  for  an  armed  rising, 

which  had  been  begun  in  the  spring  of 
1918,  were  redoubled  after  the  victories 
won  by  the  Allied  armies  in  July  and 
Aiigust.  One  of  the  local  leaders  of  the 
Independent  Socialists,  Emil  Barth,  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  considerable  quantity 
of  arms  and  munitions,  which  were  dis- 
tributed secretly  to  tru.:!ted  adherents 
and  kept  in  concealment  in  expectation  of 
the  moment  to  strike.  Barth  asserts  that 
the  money  for  this  purjjose  was  given  to 
him  by  wealthy  sympathizers  with  the 
Independent  Socialist  movement,  but  it 
appears  more  probable  that  he  obtained  it 
from  Joffe,  the  Ambassador  of  the  Russian 
Bolshevik  Government  in  Berlin.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  JofTe 
gave  large  sums  of  money  to  the  Spartaeus 
group,  so  that  the  preparations  for  the 
Berlin  revolution  w^ere  financed  mainly 
by  the  Russian  Bolsheviki. 

The  Imperial  authorities  had  knowledge 
of  these  preparations,  and,  toward  the  end 
of  October  elaborate  preparations  were 
made  to  suppress  the  expected  rising. 
Secret  orders,  copies  of  which  have  now 
been  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Great 
General  Staff,  were  issued  to  a  number  of 
commanding  officers,  directing  them  to 
select  with  great  care  picked  bodies  of 
officers  and  men  who  could  be  absolutely 
trusted  to  fight  uncompromisingly  against 
any  popular  rising.  It  is  highly  significant 
that  in  these  orders  the  commanding 
officers  in  question  were  warned  that  they 
must  exercise  great  caution  in  making 
their  choice,  because  there  were  large 
numbers  not  only  of  men,  but  also  of 
officers,  who  would  prol)ably  refuse  to  fire 
on  fellow  Germans.  The  picked  troops 
'were  chosen  and  supplied  with  an  elabor- 
ate equipment,  which  included  heavy, 
artillery,  field-artillei'y,  machine  giins,  gas- 
bombs,  hand-grenades,  gas-masks,  and 
so  forth.  At  the  end  of  October  these 
special  corps  Avere  ready  for  action,  and 
from  the  day  on  which  the  first  troubles 
in  the  fleet  occtirred  they  were  held  in 
readiness  in  some  of  the  Berlin  barracks 
and  at  Spandau  and  other  places  close  to 
the  capital. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the 
emissai-ies  of  the  fleet  mutineers  arrived  in 
Bei'lin  to  bring  their  message  of  revolu- 
tion to  their  friends  among  the  Inde- 
pendent Socialists,  Avho,  after  hurried 
consultations,  fixt  November  11  as  the  date 
of  a  general  strike.  Under  the  disguise  of 
a  general  strike  they  intended  to  make 
revolution.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  this 
effort  that  the  Scheidemann  Socialists 
suddenly  changed  their  attitude  and  de- 
cided to  join  forces  Avith  the  Independent 
Socialists,  if  the  latter  would  accept  their 
cooperation.  Till  that  moment  the 
Scheidemann  Socialists  had  been  docile 
supporters  of  the  GoA'ernment,  headed  by 
Prince  JNIaximilian  of  Baden.  But  Scheide- 
mann, the  arcl^-opportunist,  perceived  that 
the  reA'olutionary  moA'ement  had  become 
really  formidable,  and  that  there  was  prob- 
ably more  to  be  gained  l)y  joining  it  and 
seeking  to  direct  it  than  by  opposing  it. 
Discontent  with  Scheidemann's  methods 
of  subserA-ience  to  Imperialism  had  been 
growing  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
JNIajority  Socialists  since  the  beginning  of 
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Science  Has  Perfected  This  Wonderful  Boiler 


ONE  of  the  greatest  of  scientific  achieve- 
ments for  home  comfort  is  now  per- 
fected —  the    Weil-McLain    Scientific 
Combustion  Boiler. 

In  this  boiler,  Scientific  Combustion  has 
finally  been  perfected.  It  is  the  result  of 
over  28  years  of  research  and  study.  Re- 
sults that  10  years  ago  were  undreamed  of, 
have  been  accomplished. 

Weil-McLain  Scientific  Combustion  Boil- 
ers produce  heat  scientifically.  Each  and 
every  one  of  the  major  parts  is  scientifically 
proportioned  to  the  other. 


There  are  no  exaggerated  features.  For 
Science  has  proved  that  such  features,  often 
exaggerated  as  "selling"  points,  disturb  the 
functioning  of  the  boiler.  This  often 
causes  faulty  combustion  and  a  costly  waste 
of  fuel  and  heat. 

Fuel  gives  off  its  greatest  energy  in  this 
Scientific  Boiler.  Thus  new  standards  of 
comfort  and  economy  in  home  heating  are 
raised  by  Science.  Gases  contribute  a  share 
of  heat  units  usually  wasted.  A  delightful 
even  heat  is  carried  to  the  rooms — which  is 
easily  and  accurately  controlled. 


ROUND  TYPE 
Bums  Any  Grade  of  Fuel 

Th!§  boiler  made  (or  Steam.  Vapor. 
Vacuum  and  Water  Heatlne;  suit- 
able for  bungalows,  residences  and 
small  apartment  buildincs 


If  you  are  contemplating  a  new  home,  or  building,  or  the  replacement  of  your  old 
heating   plant,  you   will   gain   by   investigating    this    remarkable   scientific   boiler. 

Write  today  for  interesting  illustrative  catalog  which  fully 
explains  scientific  combustion.  We  will  include  name  of 
heating  engineer  in  your  territory  who  will  serve  you. 

Vi/^*ail-l\/Ir*T  5»in   C*rk      Chicago,  111. — Canton,  O. 

TT  C:it    ITlV^J^dlll    K^KJ,^    Manufaclurers  of  Boilers  and  Radiators 

Weil-McLain 


SCIENTIFIC     COJV\BUSTION 


B  O  I  I^Cr  RS 

A '*»^*l^i4-^:ir»|-£*  •      "Weil-McLain   Scientific  Combustion   Boilers 
^a1  C^II1L6C/Lo  •      are  listed  and  described  in  Sweet*s  Catalos:." 


SECTIONAL  TYPE 

Burnt   Any  Gr«da  of   Fu«l 

Tins  boiler  innjr  for  Steam,  Vapor, 
Vacuum  a  ltd  Venter  Heating;  adapt  rtl 
for  apartment,  fnctory,  office,  tchool, 
Ihentie  ond  public  building*. 
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A  WORTHY  BUSINESS  AMBITION 

-^^  brought  about  our  long  investigations  and  research 
work  to  improve  the  lasting  qualities  of  sheet  metal 
products.  This  result  has  been  accomplished  in  Keystone 
Copper  Steel —  and  without  excessive  cost  to  the  user. 


( 
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Roofing  Products 


as  formed  from  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Gal- 
vanized Sheets  are  most  durable  and  resistant  to  rust. 
Actual  time  and  service  have  proved  that  high  grade 
Steel  alloyed  with  a  certain  percentage  of  Copper  will 
withstand  rust  and  corrosion  to  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree, and  assures  long  life  and  satisfactory  wear  from 
all  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  Look  for  the 
Keystone  below  regular  brands — it  indicates  that  Copper 
Steel  is  used,  and  is  placed  there  for  your  protection. 

Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  unequaled 
for  Culverts,  Flumes,  Tanks,  Roofing,  Siding,  Spouting,  Cornices, 
and  all  sheet  metal  construction  purposes.  Our  Apollo  booklet  is  of 
spt-cial  interest  to  users  of  Galvanized  Sheet  Steel  products.  , 

Kkystone  Copper  Steel  Terne  Plates  (Hoofing  Tin  Plates)  are  care- 
fully manufactured  and  are  the  highest  quality  in  every  particular. 
Specially  adapted  for  residences  and  public  buildings— fireproof, 
durable,  and  trustworthy.    Send  for  our  Roofing  Tin  booklet. 

We  manufacture  Sheet  and  Tin  Mill  Productsof  every  description 
and  Cor  every  known  purpose— Black  Sheets,  Galvanized  Sheets,  Cor- 
rugated Sheets,  Formed  Roofing  and  Siding  Products,  Bright  Tin 
Plates,  Terne  Plates,  Automobile  Sheets,  Special  Sheets  for  Stamp- 
ing, Stove  and  Range  Sheets,  Electrical   Sheets,  Black   Plate,  etc. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  FricTt  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


the  series  of  the  Allies'  victories  on  the 
Western  front,  and  Scheidemann  realized 
that  a  considerable  section  of  his  part>- 
would  desert  and  go  over  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Socialists  unless  he  and  the  other 
leaders  came  into  line  with  the  revolu- 
tionary movement. 

After  coming  to  a  temporary  working 
arrangement  with  the  leaders  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Socialist  party,  Scheidemann  and 
his  colleagues  acted,  with  determination 
and  rapidity.  Pi'ince  Maximilian  of  Baden 
was  i)ersuaded  that  none  but  a  purely 
Soeialist  Government  could  avert  a  civil 
war,  with  the  result  that  he  abandoned 
the  chancellorship  precipitately.  The  as- 
tute Scheidemann,  not  yet  sure  of  the 
results  of  the  revohition,  refused  the 
chancellorship  for  himself  with  a  gesture 
of  noble  self-sacrifice,  and  thrust  his 
coUeague  Ebert  into  the  supreme  post, 
resolved  that  his  younger  and  less  un- 
scrupulous friend  should  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  discredit  if  the  movement  ended 
m  a  fiasco. 

Almost  before  the  new  Government  had 
been  formed,  the  Majority  Socialists  and 
the  Independent  Socialists  had  taken  joint 
measures  to  seciu-e  the  support  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Berlin  garrison,  and  es- 
pecially of  those  special  corps  formed  for 
the  express  puriwse  of  suppressing  any 
revolutionary  movement.  Trustworthy 
emissaries  were  sent  first  to  the  barracks 
near  the  Belle-AlUance  Platz,  where  the 
troops  ralUed  without  hesitation,  and,  in- 
deed, with  great  enthusiasm,  to  the  revo- 
lutionary movement.  One  by  one  the 
regiments  in  the  other  barracks  declared 
their  adherence  to  the  movement.  Even 
the  officers  offered  no  more  than  a  normal 
resistance. 

Within  a  few  hours  it  was  e\ident 
that  the  entire  garrison  of  Berhn,  includ- 
ing the  special  corps  formed  to  com- 
bat the  revolution,  was  on  the  side  of  the 
new  SociaUst  Government,  headed  by 
Ebert.  This  was  the  decisive  factor. 
If  the  troops  in  Berhn  had  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  old  regime  the  revolution  would 
have  been  crusht  in  an  hour.  The  seamen 
started  the  revolution.  The  soldiers  of 
the  Berlin  garrison  insured  its  success  in 
the  capital.  The  SociaUst  workingmen, 
notwithstanding  all  the  noise  they  made, 
playi^d  only  a  subordinate  part. 

The  fact  that  the  mihtary  leaders  made 
no  serious  effort  to  suppress  the  revolu- 
tion is  not  so  surprizing  as  it  seemed  at 
first  sight.  Before  Prince  INIa-ximilian  of 
Baden  vacated  his  post,  he  issued  special 
instructions  to  the  mihtary  and  pohee 
authorities  that  no  force  must  be  used 
against  popular  demonstrations  of  dis- 
content. This  was  done  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Scheidemann  and  Ebert,  and 
Prince  Maximihan  did  not  understand 
that  he  was  thereby  aiding  an  open  re'V'olu- 
tion;  his  idea  Avas  that  the  order  would 
avert  useless  bloodshed,  inasmuch  as  the 
mihtary  leaders  might  be  expected  to  fire 
at  the  first  sign  even  of  peaceful  demon- 
strations in  the  streets.  When  the  Social- 
ist Government,  without  awaiting  the 
Kaiser's  assent,  proclaimed  his  deposition 
and  declared  Germany  to  be  a  repubUc, 
the  commanding  officers  of  the  Berlin 
district  found  themselves  with  a  ver\- 
strongly  worded  order  not  to  fire  on  the 
people.  This  order,  undoubtedly,  con- 
tributed to  the  bloodless  nature  of  the 
revolution.  It  is  true  that,  after  some 
delay,  a  few  of  the  officers  tried  to  lead 
then*  men  against  the  new  Republican 
Government,  but  by  this  time  it  was  too 
late,  and  the  soldiers  refused  to  make 
anj'  move  against  then*  fellow  citizens. 
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ecirical  tquipmeni  jatisiies  Hom 

mp lover  and.  tmployi 

Factory  owners  and  employees  can  always 
agree  on  one  point — that  electrical  equipment  en- 
ables both  to  make  more  money. 

Better  Conditions  for  Workmen 

The  most  skilled  workman  is  dependent  upon 
his  tools  and  the  working  conditions  around  him. 
An  electrified  plant  gives  him  good  light,  steady 
constant  power  and  freedom  from  the  confusion  of 
the  noisy  clutter  of  belt  and  shafting.  It  provides 
convenient  compact  machine  layouts  and  time- 
saving  routings  for  connecting  operations. 

Electrical  Equipment  makes  better,  happier 
workmen.  They  earn  more  money  for  themselves 
and  their  employers. 

The  employer's  interest  in  Electrical  Equip- 
ment is  identical  with  that  of  his  workmen  but  it 
does  even  more  for  the  plant  owners.  It  reduces  his 
overhead  costs  by  more  constant  and  increased 
production  at  the  same  or  less  cost  and  because 
electrical  current  is  paid  for  only  as  used.  The 
electrically  equipped  plant  enables  its  workmen  to 
make  better  wages  and  its  owners  to  earn  better 
dividends* 

Ask  your  Electrical  Engineer 
or  Contractor 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  experiment  with 
Electrical  Equipment.  Architects,  Electrical 
Engineers  and  Contractors,  Central  Stations  and 
Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Equipment  and  Ap])li- 
ances  are  experts  in  the  planning  and  installation 
of  Electrical  layouts.    Ask  them. 
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ECCOS«^WIRE 

Dependable  Insulated  wire  is  essential  to  Electrical 
Equipment  —  it  delivers  the  current  from  the  generator  to 
the  point  of  use.  Only  well  made  wire  produced  by  experts 
insures  uninterrupted  service. 

Ecco  is  such  wire.  It  is  made  to  tests  which  exceed 
all  requirements  with  a  good  margin  as  a  factor  of  safety 
and  a  guarantee  of  service.  It  is  used  by  Architects,  Elec- 
trical Engineers  and  Contractors  and  is  standard  equipment 
in  many  of  the  largest  plants  and  on  railroads, 

♦ 

THE  ELECTRIC  CABLE  CO. 


10  EAST  43rd  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Makers  of  Ecco  Wire  for  every  purpose  where  rtthher-covered  wire  is  iisfd 
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More  Povfer 

equals 

Econo 


THE  HUBER  LIGHT  FOUR 
combines  light  tractor  weight  with  great  traction  power. 
It  pulls  three  plows,  yet  works  on  ploughed  ground  with- 
out packing  the  soil.  This  nice  balance  of  weight  and  power 
makes  the  ideal  unit  for  farms  of  every  size. 

Lightness  means  fuel  economy.  Less  power  consumed  in 
moving  the  tractor  gives  more  power  at  the  draw-bar.  The 
third  plow  adds  50  per  cent  to  the  work  done— cuts  the  time 
necessary  to  plow  a  certain  acreage.  The  Huber  Light  Four 
can  turn  an  acre  an  hour. 

The  Huber  Light  Four  pulls  three  plows  as  fast  as  many  tractors  pull  two, 
and  requires  no  more  fuel,  and  no  more  effort  from  the  driver.  Every  mile  it 
travels  it  does  half  again  as  much  work.  That  means  less  wear  on  the  tractor 
per  acre,  and  lower  up-keep  and  repair  costs. 

All  kinds  of  field  work  can  be  done  economically  with  the 
Huber  Light  Foui — and  all  kinds  of  heavy  belt  work  as  well. 
It  runs  the  feed  mill  and  buzz  saw,  and  has  plenty  of  power 
for  the  ensilage  cutter,  the  clover  huUer,  the  corn  shredder  or 
the  small  grain  thresher. 

Ask  for  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer 
and  the  hooldet,  "Doing  the  Imfossible." 

THE  HUBER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

621  Center  Street  MARION.  OHIO 

CANADIAN  BRANCH— BRANDON.  MANITOBA 


Wiight  5.000  pounds; 
IiulU  tliree  U"  hot- 
torn  plows;  \i  h.  p. 
delivered  to  the 
draw-bar;  '25  h.p.  ab 
the  belt;  Waukesha, 
fiiur-cy Under  motor; 
I'trtVx  Radiator; 
Hyatt  Roller  Bear- 
ings; burns  gasoline, 
kerosene  or  distillate; 
center  draft;  two 
(.[)eeds,  aji  and  4 
miles  per  hour. 


"I  Now  Hear  Clearly" 

YOU,  TOO,  MAY  HEAR ! 

Inasmuch  as  325,000  users  of  the  "ACOUSTICON"  have  had  the  same 
remarkable  results  from  it  as  Mr.  Garrett  Brown,  whose  photo  appears 
above,  we  feel  perfectly  safe  in  urging  every  deaf  person,  solely  and 
entirely  at  our  risk,  to  accept  the  new  and  improved 


1919  AcOUSticon  \m2^m\ 
For  10  Days'  Free  Trial 

No  Deposit— No  Expense 

This  1919  Acousticon  is  smaller,  better  and  of  greater  efficiency  than  ever,  and  we 
hope  everyone  who  is  hard  of  hearing  will  accept  this  offer.  ....  .  „ 

Just  write    saying   that  you  are  hard    of  hearing,    and    will    try    the      Acousticon. 
The  trial  will  not  cost  you  one  cent,  for  we  even  pay  delivery  charges. 

The  "Acousticon"  has  improvements  and  patented  features  which  can  not  be 
duplicated.  So,  no  matter  what  your  experience  has  been,  send  for  your  free  trial  of 
the  "ACOUSTICON"  to-day. 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO.,  1302  Candler  Bldg.,   NEW  YORK 

Canadian  Office,  621  New  Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Paw     Knows     Everything. — Willie — 
"  Paw,  what  is  the  breath  of  siispi(iion'/  ' 

Paw — "  The  one  that  has  cloves  on  it, 
my  son." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Proverb  Refuted. — "  There  is  no  fooJ 
like  an  old  fool." 

"  I  don't  know.  There's  the  young 
fool    that   marries    an    old   fool." — Boxton 

TranscH-pt, 


Effective  Treatment. — "  I  hear  j'ou've 
had  quite  a  spell,  Aunt  Jemina." 

"  Yes,  honey,  dey  done  tuk  me  to  de 
horsepital  aud  guv  me  a  epidemic  in- 
terjection. ' ' — B(i  J  ft  m  ore  A  merican . 


i 


"One  Dollar  Down."— Visitor— "What 

lovely  fiiriiitm-e  !  " 

Johnny — "'  Yes,  I  think  the  man  we 
bought  it.  from  is  sorry  now  he  sold  it; 
anyway,  he's  always  calling." — Tit-Bits. 


What  Everybody  Thinks. — "  Better  con- 
sider m.y  course  in  efficiency  training.  I 
can  show  you  how  to  earn  more  money 
than  you  are  getting." 

"  I  do  that  noM^." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


How  Thoughtless. — "  I  suppose  your 
son  broke  himself  down  at  college  football.'' 

"  No;  the  doctor  said  what  gave  him 
nervous  prostration  was  trying  to  get  His 
lessons  between  the  games."  —  Boston 
Transcn-pt. 


Close  Relations 

The  fellow  who  plays  poker 
Should  take  tliis  fact  to  heart: 

His  "  ante  "  and  his  "  uncle  " 
WiU  not  be  far  apart. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


What  Else  Could   He  Say?—"  Man  is  a 

tyrant,"  declared  Airs.  Flubdub.     "  Isn't 
he,  .John?  " 

"  Really,  my  dear,  I  hardly — " 

"  Is  he  or  is  he  not?  " 

"  He  is."— Tit-Bits. 


It's  the  Truth  That  Hurts.— An  item 
is  going  the  rounds  of  the  Canadian  press 
to  the  effect  that  a  New  York  State  paper 
is  being  sued  because  a  comp  made  an 
obituary  conclude,  "  May  he  roast  in 
peace!" — Fourth  Estate. 


You  Win  ! — The  man  who  is  riding  sixty 
miles  per  hom-  in  a  big  machine  is  no 
happier  than  the  man  who  is  riding  thirty 
miles  per  hour  in  a  flivver,  because  the 
man  in  the  flivver  thinks  he  is  going 
sixty. — Cinciiinttli  Enquirer. 


Up-to-Date  Beau. — INI  a — "  There  is  one 
thing  about  Edith's  young  man,  dear, 
you  don't  have  to  get  up  every  night  to 
send  him  off." 

Pa — "No;  thank  heaven,  one  of  our 
-girls  has  picked  out  a  self-starter." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


A  Question  of  Taste. — One  morning  Air. 
Smith  was  heard  talking  to  himself  Avhile 
making  his  morning  toilet  in  a  manner  that 
denoted  much  perturbation. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  "  what's 
provoked  father  now?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing  much,  mother," 
answered  little  William.  "  I  just  put  a 
tube  of  sister's  oil-paints  in  place  of  his 
tube  of  tooth-paste." — Tit-Bits. 
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Troy  Trailers  double   or   triple  the 

''pay"  load. 
Add  practically  nothing  to  tire  and 

fuel  expense. 


Reduce  equipment   investment   per 

ton  of  capacity. 
Utilize  "draw-bar  pull"  that  now  is 

going  to  waste. 


Pull  trucks  out  of  the  expense  hole. 
Facilitate    loading    and    unloading. 
Make  truck  hauling   practical  by 
making  it  cheap. 

And  remove  the  limitations   of  the 

"lonely"  truck. 
Troy  Trailers  are   made  for   motor 


eration  of  engine,  frame,  truck 
structure,  connection,  load,  road 
transportation  emergencies  in 
mind.  Made  to  pay.  Made  to  stay. 

You  ought  to  investigate  what  Troy 
Trailers  are  doing  for  hundreds 
of  concerns  in  209  different  lines 
of  business. 


trucks — made  with  every  consid- 

The   Troy   Wagon   Works   Co.,    Troy,    Ohio 


Oldest  and  largest  inakern  j~ 
of  Trailers,  making  possi- 
ble highest  grade  construe-  : 
tion  at  lowest  cost.  ' 
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Half  the  truck  tonnaqe 
of  America  is  carried  on 


\3 


Tires 
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-tKe  traffic  motto  of  today  and  tKe  future 

^3;  Harvey  S.  Firestone 
President,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


THE  necessities  of  war  brou^Kt  home 
to  us  the  importance  of  the  motor 
truck.  When  the  French  line  stood  at 
the  Marne,  the  truck  be^an  to  receive  the 
reco|,nition  it  deserved. 

War,  in  that  emerg,ency,  taught  us  over- 
night an  industrial  lesson  that  "we  would 
otherwise  have  taken  years  to  learn. 
People  realized,  all  at  once,  that  the 
motor  truck  was  essential  and  vital  in 
our  transportation,  and  therefore  a  basic 
part  of  our  livin|,. 

Like  ^ood  roads,  motor  trucking  should 
interest  every  man,  woman  or  child. 
Both  are  basic  elements  in  lowering  the 
cost  of  distribution,  saving  products  now 
w^asted,  opening  up  resources  hereto- 
fore untapped. 

The  truck  is  ready  and  able  to  shoulder 
burdens  the  railroads  cannot  carry  and 
to  leave  them  free  for  responsibilities: 
too  long,  deferred  and  delayed. 

It  is  a  time  for  principals  to  confer— a 
time  for  them  to  co-operate.  The  traffic 
situation  is  one  of  greatest  significance. 
Our  future  industrial  growth  depends 
largely  upon  the  assistance  rendered  the 
railroads  by  trucks  in  speeding  up  freight 
movement.  Communities  which  are  not 
served  by  the  railroads  find  in  the  truck 
the  means    for  their  rapid  development. 


"Ship  hy  Truck." 

Let    us    make    this  the  slogan  of  a  nev/ 
busi 


mess  era. 


Truck  lines  already  stream  out  from  city 
to  city,  from  distributing  centers  to  the 
surrounding,  towns,  hamlets  and  rural  dis- 
tricts. Use  the  truck  arteries.  You'll  serve 
yourself  and  the  public.  You'll  relieve 
the  railroads  of  a  part  of  the  overw^helm- 
ing  demand  now  bein^  made  upon  them. 

The  truck  is  the  one  satisfactory  solution 
to  the  difficulties  of  short-haul  frei|,ht. 
The  hundred-mile  radius  belongs  to  the 
truck.  But  the  truck  has  not  stopped 
there.  Its  future  is  restricted  only  by 
the  extent  of  ^.ood  roads  and  systematic 
schedules. 

"S/ii'p  hy  Truck." 

You'll  save  and  serve.  Pass  the  word  on 
to  your  traffic  department.  Take  it  up 
with  your  business  associates.  Speak  of 
it  to  others  in  your  industry. 

Whether  it's  your  truck  or  one  belon^- 
in^  to  a  truck  transport  company — 

"Ship  hy  Truck." 

Speed    traffic;    aid  the  railroads  to  ^ive 
the  country  a  frei^htin^  system  that  can 
cope  with  the  rapid  growth  of  industry. 
Get    in    line    with    the    future    trend    of 
transportation. 

"Ship  hy  Truck." 
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Why   Joe   Left   Home  -  '  Dear  Joe-  CURRENT    EVENTS 

Come  home.  Forgive  and  forget.  I  have 
destroAed  the  book  of  war-recipes. — 
Violet."— Tit-Bits. 


Will-o'-the-Wisp.  —  Kxicker  —  "  Has 
Jones  returned  to  his  prewar  Avork?  " 

Bocker — "  Yes,  he  is  looking  for  the 
same  job  he  was  looking  for." — New  Yoi-k 
Sun. 


Significant. — "  I  shuddered  when  Tom 
proposed." 

"  Was  he  so  awkward?  " 

"  Oh,  no;  he  did  it  so  well." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Ancient  Egg. — First  Soldier  (in  restau- 
rant)— "  How's  your  egg,  Bill?  " 

Second  Soldier — "  I'll  match  you  to 
see  who  goes  back  for  the  gas-masks." — 
Jersey  Journal. 


Beating  Orpheus. — Orpheus  of  old  could 
make  a  tree  or  a  stone  move  with  his 
music;  but  there  are  piano-players  to-day 
who  have  made  whole  families  move.— 
Boston  Transcript. 


Only  Relief  in  Sight.—'.'  You  make  life 
a  burden  to  me,"  said  the  busy  man  to 
the  persistent  life-insurance  agent. 

"  In  that  case  you  can't  take  out  this 
policy  any  too  soon." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


What  She  Had. — Daisy  (earnestly) — ■ 
"  No,  she  isn't  exactly  pretty,  but  she  has 
that  indeiinable  something " 

Harold  (impatiently) — "  Yes,  I  know. 
My  girl's  old  man  has  piles  of  it,  too." — 
Tit-Bits. 


Preferably  the  Latter. — "  Better  not 
ask  papa  yet,  dear.  He  has  the  gout  in 
one  foot." 

"  All  right.  I'U  w^ait  till  he  gets  well  or 
gets  the  gout  in  both  feet." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Practise  Makes  Perfect. — She  (after  his 
proposal) — "  Did  you  ever  say  anything 
like  this  to  a  girl  before?  " 

He — "  Heavens  !  You  don't  suppose  it 
could  be  done  like  that  the  first  time,  do 
you?  " — Boston  Transcript. 


He  Ought  to  Know. — "  You  say  this 
picture  you  bought  so  cheaply  is  woi'th 
$10,000?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Who  told  you  that?" 

*'  The  artist." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


The  Necessary  Horse. — "  Do  you  think 
the  motor  will  entirely  supersede  the 
horse?  " 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel.  "  There  must  be  some  market  fur 
hay.  I  depend  on  what  I  make  on  hay  to 
buy  gasoline." — Washington  Star. 


Wifie's  Cigars  Welcome. — "  To-mor- 
row's my  birthday  and  I  shall  get  the  usual 
very  welcome  box  of  cigars  from  my 
wife." 

"  Welcome?  Huh  !  I'll  bet  you  throw 
them  away." 

"  Not  much,  I  don't !  I  give  them  to 
my  friends.  They  remember  the  hoiTor, 
and  later  when  I  offer  them  a  cigar  that's 
reaUy  good  they  pass.  I  tell  you  wdfe's 
gift  is  dozens  of  dollars  in  my  pocket 
ever>'  year." — Boston  Transcript. 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

.January  22. — The  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  adopting  a  pro- 
posal submitted  by  President  Wilson, 
inmates  representatives  of  aU  Russian 
factions  to  confer  with  representatives 
of  the  Allied  powers  at  Princes'  Island, 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  on  February  15. 
January  23. — Sergius  Sazonoff,  former  Rus- 
sian Foreign  Minister,  at  present 
Paris  representative  of  the  Siberian 
Government  at  Omsk,  and  Prince 
Lvoff,  former  Russian  Premier,  reject 
President  Wilson's  plan  for  a  con- 
ference between  all  the  Russian  factions 
and  the  Allied  govermnents  at  Princes' 
Island.  "We  will  not  sit  with  as- 
sassins," announces  Sazonoff,  object- 
ing to  the  in\dtation  extended  to  the 
Bolshe^dki. 

Great  Britain's  plan  for  carrying  out  the 
proposed  internationalization  of  labor, 
says  a  Paris  dispatch,  includes  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  international  com- 
mission made  up  of  the  representatives 
of  both  capital  and  lal>or  for  the  settle- 
ment of  labor  problems.  This  com- 
mission is  to  be  responsible  to.  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  Mill  have 
jurisdiction  over  all  except  the  purely 
internal  problems  of  the  nations. 

The  Peace  Conference  will  be  asked 
by  the  Chinese  delegation  to  re\ase  the 
treaty  of  1915  between  China  and 
Japan,  which,  says  an  official  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Chinese  Agency  at 
Washington,  is  as  unfair  as  the  treaty 
signed  at  Brest-Litovsk. 
January  24. — Sergius  Sazonoff,  Paris  rep- 
resentative of  the  governments  of 
Omsk  and  Ekaterinodar.  asks  that  anti- 
Bolshevik  Russians  be  allowed  to 
raise  a  volunteer  array  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries  for  the  reestablishment 
of  order  in  Russia. 

The  day's  transactions  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference include  the  issuance  of  a  solemn 
warning  that  taking  of  territory  by 
force  "will  seriously  prejudice  the 
claims  of  those  who  use  such  means 
and  set  up  sovereignty  by  coercion." 
A  commission,  including  the  British 
Minister  of  War,  Winston  Churchill, 
Marshal  Foch,  General  Diaz,  and 
General  Bliss,  is  appointed  to  "carry 
forward  early  demobilization  and  es- 
tablish proportionate  Allied  and  associ- 
ated forces  on  the  Western  Front." 

Great  Britain  is  willing  to  relegate  such 
problems  as  Mesopotamia,  Palestine, 
and  the  German  eolonies  to  a  league 
of  nations  as  soon  as  that  body  is 
formed,  according  to  Renter's  Paris 
correspondent. 
January  25. — The  Peace  Conference  unan- 
imously adopts  a' resolution  to  create  a 
league  of  nations.  .Appointments  of 
delegates  of  the  Great  Powers  to  draft 
the  plan  for  the  league  are  announced 
as  foUows:  For  the  United  States-;— 
President  Wilson  and  Col.  Edward  M. 
House.  For  Great  Britain — Lord  Rob- 
ert Cecil  and  Gen.  .Jan  Christiaan 
Smuts.  For  France — -Leon  Bourgeois 
and  Ferdinand  Larnaude,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law  of  the  LTniversity  of 
Paris.  For  Italy — Premier  Orlando  and 
Viterio  Seialoia.  For  Japan — -Viscount 
Chinda  and  K.  Ochiai. 

Mr.  Tchitcherin,  Bolshevik  Foreign  ]Miu- 
ister,  announces  in  a  cable  to  the  Soviet 
representative  in  Sweden  that  the 
Princes'  Islands  are  too  remote  for  such 
a  conference  as  the  AJlied  Powers  pro- 
pose between  representatives  of  the 
various  Russian  factions  and  of  the 
Allies.  He  adds,  however,  that  he  Mill 
take  the  plan  under  consideration. 

Four  French  literary  men  of  high  stand- 
ing urge  in  a  conference  with  President 
Wilson  that  France  be  permitted  to 
annex  German  tenitorj'  up  to  the 
Rhine.      Mr.    Wilson,    concludes    the 


Paris  report  which  bears  thi.<3  informa- 
tion, made  no  comment% 
January  26. — The  smaller  nations,  re- 
ports Paris,  have  started  an  organized 
protest  for  gi'eater  representation  on 
the  committees  of  the  Peace  Congress. 
The  small  Powers  urge  that  Belgium 
and  Servia,  which  suffered  in  the  war 
proportionately  as  much  as  the  larger 
nations,  ought  to  have  direct  represen- 
tation on  the  committees  instead  of  being 
lumped  with  the  other  small  peoples. 
Premier  Clemeneeau  arnounces  four  com- 
mittees to  conduct  inquiries  respectively 
on  responsibility  for  the  war,  repara- 
tion, national  labor  legislation,  and 
regulation  of  ports,  waterways,  and 
railways.  Each  committee  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  four 
large  Powers  and  .Japan. 
Count  von  Bernstorff,  says  a  dispatch 
from  Berlin,  states  that  German  Foreign 
Office  officials  and  other  high  personages 
are  unanimously  of  the  hope  that  the 
Weimar  convention  will  prove  that 
Germany  has  attained  sufficient  na- 
tional stability  to  be  admitted  to  the 
League  of  Nations. 

.January  27. — Officials  of  the  Government 
of  northern  Russia,  states  a  dispatch 
from  Archangel,  object  to  the  Peace 
Conference's  proposal  of  a  parley  with 
the  Reds.  The  independent  news- 
paper Olecheobo,  of  Archangel,  recalls 
the  Allied  refusal  to  treat  with  the 
Germans  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Pope. 
The  nineteen  small  Powers  decide  to  give 
full  adhesion  to  the  organization  for- 
mulated by  the  five  large  Powers,  says 
a  Paris  dispatch,which  credits  Jules 
Cambon,  the  French  delegate,  with 
smoothing  over  the  difficulties. 

January  28. — "Unnatural  French  cruelty 
exerted  in  demands  not  justified  by  the 
terms  of  the  armistice"  is  charged  by 
German  newspapers,  commenting  on 
General  von  Winterfeldt's  resignation 
from  the  ^Vrmistice  Commission.  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  "fourteen  points"  have 
gone  by  the  board,  say  several  German 
authorities,  in  favor  of  a  policy  that 
will  deliver  Germany  to  France's 
"lust  for  revenge." 

General  Gouraud,  Commander  of  the 
Fourth  French  Army,  announces  to 
American  newspaper  men  his  opinion 
that  France  must  permanently  hold  all 
German  territories  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  says  a  dispatch  from  Coblenz. 

The  secret  aiTangement  between  Great 
Britain  and  Japan,  telegraphs  an 
American  con-espondent  from  Paris, 
is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  plan  to 
put  the  German  colonies  under  the 
new  League  of  Nations. 

Pending  the  result  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, England  has  halted  work  on 
her  naval  program,  says  a  dispatch 
from  London. 

The  North  Russian  Government  officially 
declines  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the 
Peace  Conference  for  a  parley  between 
the  various  Russian  factions  and  Allied 
representatives.  "No  sane  and  honest 
Russian  could  take  part  in  pourparlers 
with  the  Bolsheviki,"  says  the  reply. 

King  Nicholas  of  Montenegro,  charging 
that  the  Servians  are  kiUing  his  support- 
ers without  trial,  urges  that  the  Peace 
Conference  prevent  forcible  annexation 
of  his  country  by  Ser\ia. 

Belgium  as  represented  bj-  Paul  Hymans, 
JNIinister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  says  a 
dispatch  from  Paris,  desires  to  annex  the 
whole  of  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  as 
well  as  a  portion  of  the  Limburg 
province  of  Holland. 

EVENTS    IN    RUSSIA 

January  22. — Bolshevik  forces  in  northern 
Russia  have  suffered  a  severe  defeat, 
according  to  the  Exchange  TMegraph. 
Archangel  reports  that  Bolshevik  troops, 
reenforced  by  peasants,  are  heavilv 
shelling  the  farthest  south  position  of 
the  American  and  Russian  armies  on 
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the  national  joy  smoke 


TALK  about  indoor  and  outdoor  sports, 
there  isn't  anything  on  the  merry-making- 
map  that  digs  under  your  ribs  so  deep  and  so 
continuously  cheerful  as  taking  a  fall  out  of  a  pet 
pipe  every  little  old  now^  and  again  when  you 
have  Prince  Albert  for  packing!  For,  with 
P.  A.  for  a  pal  you  cry  quits  with  tobacco  trou- 
bles, and,  you  lay  back  and  have  the  tip -top- 
time  of  your  life  on  every  fire-up! 

You  certainly  don't  have  to  dig-deep-down 
to  find  the  Answer  I  For  first  hand  facts  blow 
into  the  nearest  place  that  sells  tobacco,  get  the 
goods,  fill  up  your  old  jimmy  pipe,  strike  a 
match — and  —  breeze  a  bunch  of  P.  A.  smoke 
into  your  system! 

You'll  get  wise  to  something  so  all-fired- 
cheerful-and-new  about  tobacco  quality  and 
flavor  and  fragrance  and  coolness  that  you'll 
pick-on-yourself  why  the  dickens  you  didn't  sail 
into  a  flock  of  tidy  red  tins  longer  back  than 
you  can  call  off  handi 

You  can't  afford  to  let  such  super-smoke- 


sunshine  pass  by — tobacco  with  such  alluring 
more-ish-ness,  tobacco  free  from  bite  and 
parch!  For,  you  should  know  Prince  Albert  is 
made  by  our  exclusive  patented  process  that 
cuts  out  bite  and  parch.  Test  it  to  the  limit  on 
the  tenderest  tongue  you've  heard  about,  if 
you  want  to  get  the  earmarks  of  a  tobacco 
revelation. 

You'll  find  Prince  Albert  awaiting  your 
how^dy-do  everywhere  tobacco  is  sold.  Toppy 
red  bags,  tidy  red  tins,  handsome  pound  and 
half  pound  tin  humidors — and — that  cleverest 
of  containers,  the  classy  crystal  glass  pound 
humidor  with  sponge  moistener  top  that  keeps 
the  tobacco  in  perfect  condition. 

Read  this  bit  of  real  and  true  testimony  all 
over  again — then  beat  it  for  some  P.  A.! 


<''i|tyriL*ht  IBIfl 
)•>■   R.  J.   Ki<>lintt|< 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Ca 

Winslun-S»lem.  N.  C 
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'"WAere  tfficiena)  and  Cconomp  JTleef 

THE  two  real  problems  in  selecting  a  paper  for  business  stationery  —  of 
•establishing  a  representative  standard  and  of  keeping  costs  well  in  hand 
—  are  met  successfully  by  many  firms  with  T'ub/k  Sere  ice  'Bond. 

With  excellence  in  finish,  genuineness  in  appearance  and  "  feel  "  given  a 
paper,  positive  and  pleasant  impressions  will  result.  This  is  efiiciency  in  paper. 
Under  proper  manufacturing  and  merchandising  conditions  these  qualities  are 
obtainable  at  a  fair  price — a  price  that,  comparatively,  is  low.  This  is  economy 
in  paper.  Tuhlic  Service  Bond  is  at  the  point  where  efficiency  and  economy 
meet. 


J*a6Uc  Service  J^ond 


J^a6(ic 
SefOice 


Built  for  Business  Stationery 
and   Guaranteed 

OLD  friends  of  'Public  Ser-vice  'Bond 
recognize  the  happy  exactness  and 
reality  of  the  above  chart.  To  prove 
^Tublic  Ser'vice  'Bond  worthy  of  new 
friends  wc  have  taken  the  "cost  of 
experimenting"  entirely  on  ovir  own 
shoulders.  If,  after  you  buy  and  use 
Tublic  !^er-vice  "Bond  it  does  not  satisfy 
you  in  every  respect,  we  will  bear  the 
co^t  of  the  stationery  you.  have 
bought.  There  are  no  pitfalls  in  this 
guarantee  and  you  are  the  sole  judge. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  Guarantee  and  samples  of 
Tublic  Ser-vice  Bond,  or  you  may 
ask  your  printer  for  both. 


Taylor-Logan  Co.  Papermakers 

HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


WIRCLCSS   TELECRAPHV 


AND  How  TO  Makk  THE  Apfakaths.  a  liaiHJy  tiianiiai  for  the 
amateur  or  the  expert.  Shows  how  to  make,  erect,  and  con- 
trol every  part  of  a  small  working  wireless  plant.  Cloth,  illus- 
trated with  helpful  diagrams,  by  m/iil,  SS  cents. 

Fank&WagnalU  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


English  Connectives  Explained 

The  correct  use  of  all  Prepositions,   Conjunctions,  Relative 
Pronouns  and   Adverl)s,  clearly     and    thoroughly   described 
and  illustrated  mConnectives  of  English  Speech,  by  James  C. 
I^ERNALD,  L.H.D.     Cloth,  Jl.so;  by  mail,  J1.63. 
FUNK  &  WAG.MALLS  COMPANY    -    .    -    -    New  York 


A  Fascinating  New  Book 
of  Natural  History 

The  interesting  life  of  the  insect 
world  is  portrayed  vividly  in  this 
new  book.  The  appearance,  habits, 
characteristics,  etc.,  of  all  kinds 
of  insects,  including  Butterflies, 
Beetles,  Grasshoppers,  Ants,  Bees, 
and  many  other  varieties,  are  de- 
scribed in  a  pleasingly  simple 
style,  and  yet  with  careful  accuracy 
on  the  scientific  side.  The  book  is 
not  only  most  entertaining,  it  is 
also  instructive,  identifying  all  the 
insects,  showing  which  are  beneficial 
and  which  are  injurious.  This  is 
a  simple  course  in  Natural  History, 
arranged  in  an  unusual  and  fasci- 
nating form. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


Knowing  Insects 
Through  Stories 

By  FLOYD  BRALLIAR 


Amazing  Glimpses  Into 
Insect  Life 

The  most  remarkable  facts  about 
the  lives  of  various  insects  are 
revealed  here.  How  the  Hornet 
makes  paper;  how  the  Spider 
binds  its  victims;  how  the  Ant 
milks  its  cows;  how  the  Queen 
Bee  starts  a  colony;  and  many 
other  things  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest are  told.  And  all  is  pre- 
sented in  delightful  storj'  form. 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated, 
many  of  the  plates  being  in  the 
actual,  colors  of  the  insects  repre- 
sented. The  book  is  bound  in  dec- 
orative cloth. 

Price  $1.60  net ;  \>j  mail  $1.72 
3S4-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


the  Waga  River,  thirtj;  miles  south  of 
Hhenkursk. 

January  23. — ^A  dispatch  from  Helsingfor.s 
announces  that  the  Bolshevik  forces  are 
evactiating  Petrograd  and  removing  all 
.stores,  Leon  Trotzky,  Bolshevik  Min- 
ister of  War.  is  said  to  be  transferring 
his  headquarters  to  Nizhni-Novgorod. 

Januaiy  24. — Lithuanian  troops,  reports 
Paris,  have  inflicted  a  defeat  upon  the 
Bolsheviki  near  Koszedary,  about  mid- 
Avay  between  Kovno  and  Vilna.  Casual- 
ties inflicted  on  the  Bolsheviki  were 
hea\T  and  they  are  reported  to  have 
lost  6,500  men  in  prisoners. 

Januarj"  25. — According  to  reports  received 
in  Zurich  from  Moscow,  the  "Inter- 
national Communist  Congress"  has 
drafted  a  manifesto  declaring  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  world's  capitalistic 
system  and  European  culture  ^ith  it  by 
a  dictatorship  constituted  by  the  class 
of  small  workers,  peasants,  and  agri- 
cultural laborers. 

Ufa  has  fallen  to  the  Bolshe\'iki,  admits 
the  Omsk  Government.  The  reverse  to 
£he  Russian  and  Czecho-Slovak  forces  is 
said  to  have  been  due  chiefly  to  the  fail- 
ure of  arms  to  arrive  from  Vladivostok. 

January-  27. — The  BolsheViki,  reports  Arch- 
angel, have  driven  the  Allied  forces,  in- 
cluding American  troops,  some  thirty 
miles  northward  through  the  frozen 
forest  swamps  of  the  Province  of 
Archangel.  Shenkursk  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  Allied  supplies  were 
captured  by  the  Russians.  Fighting 
continues  in  a  temperature  of  30 
degrees  below  zero. 

Franco-Roumanian  troops  haVe  entered 
Kief,  capital  of  Ukraine,  says  a  dis- 
patch from  Vienna  to  Pari^ 

British  forces,  according  to  a  report  from 
Berlin,  have  advanced  from  Baku  and 
occupied  the  Trans-Cq,ucasian  railway. 

January  28. — Further  successes  of  the 
Bolsheviki  in  the  north,  south,  and 
east  are  reported  in  a  Russian  govern- 
ment wireless  message  received  in 
London.  From  Archangel  it  is  reported 
that  Bolshevik  forces  failed  to  drive 
American  and  British  troops  from 
positions  at  Tulgas  on  the  Dvina 
River,  southeast  of  Archangel.  On  the 
line  of  the  River  Waga,  in  the  Shen- 
kursk region,  the  Bolsheviki  have  fol- 
lowed the  retiring  Americans  to  within 
five  miles  south  of  Shegovarsk. 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

Januarys  21. — Berlin  reports  a  strike  of  the 
Municipal  Electrical  Workers  which  has 
reduced  the  city  to  darkness  and  crip- 
pled telephone  service.  The  tramway 
men  in  Berlin  are  also  on  strike. 

January  22. — The  German  Government 
officially  announces  that  more  than 
500,000  deaths  were  directly  caused  by 
the  blockade  of  Germany  throughout 
the  war. 

The  German  Government's  decision  that 
the  national  convention  shall  be  con- 
voked at  Weimar,  where  it  will  open  on 
February  6,  at  the  former  Court 
Theater'  will  meet  with  the  fiercest  op- 
position of  the  press,  except  the  Socialist 
wing,  says  a  report  from  Berlin.  In 
deciding  on  Weimar  the  Government 
has  given  way  to  the  pressure  of  the 
South-German  states,  which  wished 
the  convention  to  be  removed  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  influence  of  the  old 
Prussian  spirit. 

Vienna  reports  continued  depredations 
against  aristocratic  country  seats  in 
Hungary-.  Infuriated  Bolshevik  peas- 
ants are'  said  to  be  responsible.  At  the 
same  time  strong  monarchist  mani- 
festations are  occurring  in  Budapest, 
arranged  by  Clericals,  officers  of  the 
former  Army,  and  students. 

Januai-v     23. — Thirty-four     women     were 


elected  in  the  recent  balloting  for  the 
German  National  Assembly,  reports 
Berlin.  The  Majority  Socialists  elected 
15,  the  Independents  3,  the  Democrats 
5,  the  Clericals  7,  and  the  Conserva- 
tives 4.  Reports  from  the  twenty-seven 
electoral  districts  in  Germany  show  that 
the  Majority  Socialists  wiU  have  a  plu- 
rality in  the  Assembly  Avith  a  total  of 
1G4  votes.  The  next  highest  vote  falls  to 
the  Christian  People's  party,  the  former 
Centrist,  who  will  have  88  members. 
•  The  Minority  Socialists  take  fifth 
place  with  24  members. 

January  24. — Strikes  of  miners  on  a  great 
scale  have  broken  out  in  Germany, 
reports  Rotterdam.  Seventy  thousand 
miners  are  idle  in  Upper  Silesia  alone. 
The  movement  which  was  originated 
as  a  protest  against  the  killing  of 
Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxeml)urg  is 
said  to  be  of  a  political  character, 
directed  against  the  Ebert-Scheidemann 
Government. 

January  25.  —  Contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tions, reports  Berlin,  the  funeral  of 
Dr.  Karl  Liebkneekt  and  thirty  other 
Spartacides  killed  in  the  recent  riots 
passed  without  serious  disturbance. 
The  streets  through  wiiich  the  pro- 
cession passed  were  lined  with  soldiers, 
while  machine  guns  were  numerous  at 
all  street-corners. 

The  Neue  Berliner  Zeifnng  reports  the 
German  Government  actively  occiipied 
with  military  preparations  against  an 
expected  Bolshevik  invasion  eai'ly  in 
the  spring. 

January  28. — Reactionary  papers  in  Berlin, 
mentioning  the  Kaiser's  birthday,  de- 
plore lack  of  a  monarcli  in  the  new 
German  Government.  The  Tageszcit- 
ung^  says  the  old  dr(^am  of  a  "Secret 
Kaiser"  to  unite  the  various  factions 
is  still  cherished  in  Germapy  to-day. 
In  Coblenz,  called  "a  nursery  of  Paii- 
Germanism,"  there  never  was  a  time, 
reports  an  American  newspaper  cor- 
respondent, when  the  majority  of  the 
.  Germans  wanted  Wilhelm  off  th(^ 
throne,  and  "now  there  are  a  few  who 
don't  want  him  back."  His  birthday 
was  celebrated  in  the  region  with  more 
than  "whispers  of  allegiance." 
The  German  People's  ])arty,  which  is 
composed  largely  of  the  Pan-German 
element,  telegraj)hs  from  Berlin  to 
former  P]mperor  William  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  sixtieth  birthday  that  there 
are  millions  of  Gernums  who  will  repel 
every  "unworthy  estrangement  from 
the  high  ideal  of  German  Kaiserdom 
and  Prussian  Kingshi])." 

Spartacide  forces,  reports  Copenhagen, 
have  overturned  the  Government  in 
Wilhelmshaven,  occupied  the  banks  and 
public  buildings,  and  ordered  a  court 
martial  of  their  opponents. 

FOREIGN 

January  22. — ^  Three  great  British  indus- 
tries, says  a  London  dispatch — coal-min- 
ing, engineering,  and  sliip-building — are 
concerned  in  the  disputes  over  the  new 
forty-seven-hour  week.  Th(^  Yorkshire 
coal-field,  where  a  hundred  ancl  fifty 
thousand  men  are  em])l()yed,  seeks  to 
enforce  a  demand  for  a  twenty  minutes' 
interval  for  food  during  work-time..  T.h(; 
Clyde  workers  threaten  to  strike  1o 
enforce  a  forty-hour  week.  Industrial 
unrest  throughcmt  the  Kingdom,  con- 
cludes the  dispatch,  is  on  the  increase. 
The  amount  so  far  realized  by  the  sale 
of  British  war-bonds  now  totals  jnon^ 
than  (nght  billicm  dolhirs,  .says  a  dis- 
pat(!h  from  London. 

Paris  reports  a  "crime  wave,"  which  is 
increasing  daily,  as  former  prison(»rs  now 
freed  from  the  Army  ar(>  "hurrying  to 
make  up  for  lost  time."  Deserters 
from  the  American  Army,  it  is  said, 
have  attached  themselves  to  the  crimi- 
nal element. 

Tlie  second    meeting    of    tlie    Sinn-Fein 
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STETSON 


X'' 


TJ/ F-  •halt  bt  glad 
to  send  you  the 
little  book,  "  The 
Making  of  a  Stetson 
Hat" — and  with  if  "^< 
Little  Journey  (»  the 
Home  of  John  B. 
Stetson,"   by    t-lbert 

r^,y^_  Hubbard.  Just  send  in 
your  request  on  a  post 
card. 


I 


THE  large  number  ot  Stetson  Derbies  you 
see  on  the  streets  this  Spring  means  more 
than  perhaps  you  reahze. 

Starting  with  the  customers  of  more  than 
sixty  prominent  stores  in  New  York,  and  thence 
East,  South  and  West — Stetson  is  the  discrim- 
inating man's  derby  clear  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

It  is  not  alone  the  style  and  quality.  There  is  the  lightness 
and  comfort  that  Stetson  knows  so  well  how  to  cmbod\-  in  a 
derby. 

And  the  range  of  styles — each  hat  definitely  styled  to  ex- 
press the  personality  of  an  individual  type  ot  man. 

The  man  who  is  .sensitive  to  values  w'-A  call  on  the  Stetson 
hatter  or  haberdasher  nearby. 

You  cannot  buy  better  than  Stetson  stsle. 

And  vou  cannot  afford  to  accept  less  than  Stetson  quality 
—each  hat  signed  with  the  Stetson  ^tality-d^(ark. 

John  B.  Stetson  Company 
philadelphia 
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When  You  Build 
Don't  Pay  for  Waste 

BEFORE  making  any  plans  get  the  new  1919 
DeLuxe  Book  of  Sterling  System  Homes. 
The  Sterling  System  saves  all  the  material 
and  time  that  is  ordinarily  wasted  by  the  old 
"Handsaw  Method".  No  extras  of  any  kind. 
Your  Sterling  Home  comes  to  you  ready  to 
put  up  on  the  foundation. 

Sterling  System  Homes 

Designed  by  architects  who  know  how  to 
combine  the  utmost  in  convenience  of  arrange- 
ment with  modern  design.  All  parts  cut  to 
exactness  in  the  great  Sterling  Mills.  Ready 
to  erect  the  day  it  arrives.  Sold  to  you 
direct  by  the  men  who  own  the  very  forests 
that  produce  the  logs  that  are  used.  No 
middlemen's  profit  of  any  kind. 

Send  for  Our  DeLuxe  Book  of 
Sterling  System  Homes 


I  Saw  it  n^i^^lcu^er^ 


ON  ST.  VALENTINE  DAY 
Patronize  Fcbruarv  1 4  th   and   every   other   day   send 

your  local  '  '    ^     ^  ' 

florist,   flowers  to  your  nearest  and  dearest  ones. 

Your  local  florist,  within  a  few  hours,  can  deliver  fresh  flowers  in  any  city  or  town  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  through  the  Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  service. 


NJ 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lot 
Tells  how  many 
will 


AfTordin^  lo  cmr  tests 
98  percent 


The  Sweetest  Sweet  Corn 

l.ikc  Golden  Bantain,  but  larger,  sweeter  and  better.  Ears  <S  indies 
Ion;;  and  tlie  color  of  June  butter.  Hence  the  name  "Buttercup.  " 
Tliis  corn  is  deliciously  sweet  and  tender.  There  is  no  other  corn  quite 
(■<iuiil  to  it. 

Cabbage  that  is  a  real  luxury 

Tin-  .Stanley  Cabbane  is  a  really  delicious  veaetablc.  As  suiierior  to 
conunon  cabbage  as  sweet  corn  is  to  tield  corn.  It  is  as  tender  and 
delicate  as  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Cauliflower  and  far  more  easily  raised. 

J^end  for  our  free  catalogue  and  learn  about  our  new  strains  of  Peas. 
Beans,  Beets.  Corn,  Cauliflower,  Tomatoes.  Melons,  etc.  See  why  our 
method  of  selecting  the  Seed  from  the  best  individual  plant  enables  you 
to  produce  better  sized  and  more  delicious  vegetables  in  greater 
quantities, 

Wriiefor  the  free  Catalogue  today 
Buy  direct  from  the  actual  grower  at  wholesale  prices. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  Box  26,   Coldwater,   N.  Y. 


Parliament,  says  a  dispatch  from  Dul)- 
lin,  took  place  behind  closed  doors  wdtli 
twenty-four  deputies  present.  Busi- 
.,  ness  transacted  included  the  election  of 
a  temporary  Prime  Minister  and  Secre- 
taries of  Finance,  Home  Affairs,  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Defense. 

Afartial  law  has  been  declared  in  Tip- 
perary,  reports  Dublin,  following  the 
murder  of  two  policemen  who  were 
guarding  a  load  of  explosives.  This  is 
taken  in  some  quarters  to  signify  the 
beginning  of  a  new  period  of  terrorism. 

Former  King  INIanuel,  of  Portugal,  is  at 
present  on  l)oard  a  steamship  off 
Lisbon,  says  a  dispatch  from  Madrid, 
which  reports  the  Monarchist  move- 
ment as  making  progress. 

January  23. — Portuguese  war-vessels,  re- 
ports Madrid,  are  bombarding  Oporto, 
which  is  still  in  control  of  the  Mon- 
archists. Contradictory  advices  on  the 
status  of  the  revolution  are  received 
in  Paris. 

Twenty-five  thousand  British  miners  are 
still  on.  strike,  reports  London,  and 
there  is  evidence  in  "well-informed 
quarters  that  the  prc^sent  labor  trouble 
has  been  actively  fomented  by  Bol- 
shevik influences." 

Madrid  reports  that  the  monarchj-  has 
been  proclainied  in  Lisbon,  following 
the  defection  of  the  Lisbon  Republican 
gan-ison  to  the  Monarchist.  The  Por- 
tuguese Navy  and  the  southern  districts 
of  Portugal  are  said  to  have  remained 
loyal  to  the  Republican  Government. 

.January  25.— The  Portuguese  Republicans, 
says  a  dispatch  from  ISIadrid,  have 
beaten  the  Monarchists  near  Lisbon. 
Republican  forces  at  Coimbre  have 
marched  northward  and  defeated  the 
Monarchists  at  Averio. 

Of  the  203  German  submarines  lost  dur- 
ing tire  war,  according  to  a  semi- 
official London  estimate,  120  were 
sunk  with  all  on  board.  On  the  aver- 
age, half  of  the  crews  of  the  rest  of  the 
[/-boats  perished. 

A  general  strike  on  the  transportation 
iiEes  of  Paris  is  ended  by  the  threat  of 
the  Government  to  take  over  and  op- 
erate the  lines,  say  advices  from  Paris. 

.January  26. — A  Greek-Armenian  alUance 
for  the  Near  East  is  foreshadowed  by 
Chi-istos  Vasillakakis,  a  member  of  the 
Greek  Parliament,  in  an  interview  given 
in  London.  Greece,  he  said,  would  sup- 
port Armenia's  aspiration  for  indepen- 
dence and  the  vilaj^et  of  Trebizond. 

January  27. — George  Nicoll  Barnes,  Labor 
representative  on  the  British  Peace 
delegation,  tells  American  press  re- 
presentatives in  Paris  that  European 
labor  is  strongly  against  such  a  law  as 
that  proposed  by  the  American  Fede- 
ration of  Labor,  prohibiting  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  for  some  years 
after  the  signing  of  the  peace  treatj'. 

The  British  strike  -  wave  is  extending, 
says  a  dispatch  from  London,  the 
gi-eatest  dislocation  being  at  Belfast, 
where  100,000  shipyard  employees  and 
electricians  have  quit  work.  There  are 
no  trains  or  light  in  the  city  and  the 
bread  -  supply  is  reduced  to  half. 
Twenty  thousand  men  are  idle  on  the 
Clyde,  4,000  dock  workers  are  out  at 
Manchester,  and  the  London  ship- 
building industry  is  paralyzed  by  a 
strike  of  workmen  in  the  drydocks  and 
repair  yards  of  the  Thames.  Some  sixty 
thousand  coal-miners  are  also  on  strike. 

Freight-rates  on  A'essels  free  from  govern- 
ment requisition  have  been  reduced  66^3 
])er  cent,  on  shipments  from  the  L^nited 
States  to  Great  Britain,  announces  the 
British  Ministry  of  Shipping. 

The  Paris  Matin  announces,  apropos  of 
the  reorganization  of  the  American 
police  in  Paris,  that  34  murders,  220 
day  and  night  assaults,  and  nearly 
500    serious    fights    due    to    American 
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arrcn^ 


Jim,  do  we  use  Warren  Paper  ? 


» 


DEMONSTRATIONS  of  all  Warren's  Standard  Printing  Papers 
(some  are  mentioned  below)  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Warren  Sug- 
gestion Book.  It  is  a  large,  useful  book;  the  kind  that  will  make 
you  say  to  your  assistant:  "Jim,  do  we  use  Warren  paper?  What  paper 
do  we  use?  Well,  if  we  don't  know,  we  ought  to.  Paper  is  an  im- 
portant item  for  us.  We  buy  a  lot  of  it.  Read  this  book  and  put  it 
where  we  can  find  it  when  we  are  buying  printing." 

The  Warren  Suggestion  Book  will  be  sent  on  letterhead  request  to  buyers 
of  printing;  to  printers,  engravers'  and  their  salesmen. 

The  Warren  Standard  Printing  Papers  comprise  twelve  distinct  grades, 
each  of  which  fills  an  established  book-paper  printing  need.    They  are: 


Warren's  Cameo 
Dull  Surface 

Warren's  Lustro 
Glossy  Surface 

Warren's  Printone 
Semi-Coated 

Warren's  Silkote 
Semi-Dull  Surface 


Warren's  Library  Text 
English  Finish 

Warren's  Artogravure 
EgKshell  Finish,  for  Offset 

Warren's  Olde  Style 

Watermarked  Eggshell  Finish 

Warren's  Britannica  India 
For  Thin  Editions 


Warren's  Warrentown  Coated  Book 
Glossy  Surface 

Warren's  Cunaberland  Coated  Book 
Glossy  Surface 

Warren's  Cumberland  Super  Book 
Super-Calendered 

Warren's  Cumberland  Machine  Book 

Machine  Finished 


Printind  Papers 


In  the  Suggestion  Book  each  of  these 
papers  is  shown,  and  the  particular  uses 
of  each    described    and    demonstrated 


rarrenj 

Printind  Papers 


S.    D.    WARREN    COMPANY,    BOSTON,    MASS 


"Co)/st<i)tt  F.Xit-IIni,(-  of  Product'' 
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They  Serve 


Now  that  we  hav^e  won 
the  war,  the  girl  in  overalls 
who  has  helped  keep  her 
country's  industries  in  oper- 
ation during  war  stress  will 
merit  fully  her  place  of 
honor  alongside  the  boy  in 
blue  or  khaki. 

Robbins&  Myers  Motors, 
because  so  simple  to  operate, 
clean,  quiet  and  safe,  have 
helped  tremendously  to 
make  factory  work  attrac- 
tive to  the  woman  worker. 
And  R&M  reliability  and 
convenience  of  operation, 
together  \\'ith  woman's  nat- 
ural adaptability,  have 
enabled  factories  to  change 
to  women  workers  without 
a  halt  in  production. 

In  addition  to  the  service 
they  are  performing  for  the 
woman  worker  in  the  fac- 


tory, R&M  Motors  are  also 
helping  the  thousands  ^\ho 
have  to  do  the  home  work. 
By  operating  the  washing 
machine,  electric  sweeper 
and  other  household  devices, 
they  are  freeing  the  woman 
at  home  from  the  need  of 
household  help. 

Leading  manufacturers  of 
such  machines  have  adopted 
R&M  Motors  to  insure  an 
absolute  reliability  of  opera- 
tion of  their  product. 

Power  users  seeking  to 
better  production;  labor-sav- 
ing device  makers  anxious 
to  insure  a  better  operating 
performance  of  their  prod- 
uct; electrical  dealers  desir- 
ous of  increasing  sales — all 
find  their  motor  ideals  in 
R&M  Motors  which  range 
from  1-40  to  30  horsepou  er. 


The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio 

For  Twenty-two  Years  Makers  of  Quality  Fans  and  Motors 
Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Hobbins  &  Mver$ 
Motors"    ^ 
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soldiers,   occurred  in  the   Department 
of  the  Seine,  during  December. 

January  28. — A  peasant  revolution  has 
broken  out  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Rou  mania,  according  to  dispatches 
from  Budapest.  In  Bucharest,  the  dis- 
patches say,  there  was  fighting  all  day 
Sunday. 

It  is  estimated  that  nearly  200,000  men 
and  women  are  idle  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland,  because  of 
strikes  in  various  trades,  creating  one  • 
of  the  most  serious  situations  indus- , 
trially  that  the  country  has  had  to  face 
in  many  years,  says  a  dispatch  from 
London. 

DOMESTIC 

January  22.— The  Senate  Committee  on 
Propaganda,  says  a  Washington  dis- 
patch, have  received  testimony  pur- 
porting to  show  the  growth  of  I.  W.  W. 
and  Radical  Socialist  forces  in  this 
country.  Over  250  papers,  a  Federal 
agent  "testifies,  now  support  a  move- 
ment little  different  from  Russian 
Bolshevism. 

January  23.— Lewis  S.  Swift,  president  of 
Swift  &  Co.,  recommends  fi.xt  meat 
prices  and  opposes  government  owner- 
ship of  cars  and  stockyards,  before 
the  House  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, in  Washington. 

Raihoads  in  1918,  under  government 
ownership  and  unusual  war-conditions, 
earned  $250,000,000  less  thanin  1917 
and  about  the  same  as  in  1915,  says  a 
Washington  dispatc^li.  Six  hundred  and 
thirty-six  milHon  doUars,  chiefly  due 
to  wage  -  increases,  were  added  to 
operating  expenses. 

January  24. — Walker  D.  Hines,  the  new 
Director-General  of  Railroads,  asks 
for  a  supplementary  appropriation  by 
Congress  of  $750,000,000,  to  enable  the 
Railroad  Administration  to  finance  the 
Federal  railroad  situation  until  the  end 
of  1919. 

The  War  Department  orders  that  no  man 
be  discharged  from  the  Army  against 
his  desire  until  such  time  as  he  can 
obtain  employment  in  civil  life,  notes  a 
Washington  dispatch. 

By  a  vote  of  52  to  18  the  Senate  passes 
the  bill  appropriating  $100,000,000,  as 
called  for  by  President  Wilson,  for 
famine  relief  in  Europe.  The  House 
passed  the  measure  a  short  time,  ago 
by  a  vote  of  272  to  43. 

Sharp  declines  in  the  prices  of  food- 
stuffs, especially  as  affecting  butter, 
eggs,  and  meats,  are  reported  in  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

January    25. — In    the    deficiency    bill    re- 
>ported   to   the   House   by   the   Appro- 
priations Committee,  says  a  dispatch 
from   Washington,    contracts   for   over 
$15,000,000,000  are  ordered  canceled. 

Seven  million  dollars,  reports  Bismarck, 
North  Dakota,  will  be  invested  by 
the  State  in  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Bank  and  a  system  of  terminal 
elevators  and  flour-mills  under  the 
industrial  program  introduced  in  the 
State  legislature  by  the  Non-Partizan 
League,  which  controls  both  houses. 

The  American  Army  on  November  11 
was  the  second  in  size  on  the  Western 
Front,  announces  General  March,  Chief 
of  Staff.  France  stood  first  with 
2;559,000  men,  the  United  Stales  stood 
second  with  1,9.50,000,  and  England 
third  with  1,718,000;  including  Por- 
tuguese troops. 

January  20. — Herbert  C  Hoover,  United 
States  Food  Administrator  and  Direc- 
tor-General of  the  international  relief 
organization,  in  a  statement  given 
out  in  Paris,  says  tliat  there  is  danger 
of  heavy  losses  on  our  big  food  surplus 
raised  under  war-demands. 

January  27.^ — It  will  cost  the  Government 


$2,000  a  year  to  maintain  each  soldier 
abroad,  testifies  Brigadier-General  Rob- 
ert Wood,  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  at  Washington. 

January  28. — Washington  reports  that  the 
return  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems  to  their  owners  on  December  31, 
1919,  is  favored  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Oifiees  and  Post  Roads. 

The  Burnett  Bill  to  restrict  general  im- 
migration for  four  years  is  ordered 
favorably  reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Immigration  Committee.  This  measure 
has  the  backing  of  organized  labor,  but 
is  not  understood  to  have  the  approval 
of  the  State  Department,  which  fears 
that  it  may  interfere  with  treaties. 

The  Administration  asks  $1,250,000,000 
to  enable  the  Government  to  carry  out 
its  guaranty  to  the  farmer  of  a  price  of 
$2.20  a  bushel  for  the  1919  wheat  crop. 


NORWEGIANS   IN   THE     . 
UNITED   STATES 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

4nd  women  came  here  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-five  and  thirty-five. 

INFLUENCES  DIRECTING  EARLY 
NORWEGIAN  EMIGRATION  —  These  in-  . 
fluences  are  classified  by  Dr.  Flom  as  (1) 
economic  conditions  at  home  and  the 
chance  to  better  one's  material  welfare 
in  the  United  States,  which  was  widelj' 
advertised  in  Scandinavian  countries  by 
steamship  and  railway  agencies;  (2) 
religious  persecution.  As  three-fourths  of 
Norway's  population  was  rural,  it  is 
natm-al  that  72  per  cent,  of  the  immigrants 
should  have  settled  in  rural  districts  and 
small  towns.  The  influx  of  Norwegian 
immigration  coincided  with  the  opening 
of  the  Middle-Western  States,  and  we  are 
told  that  "  as  a  rule  long  before  he  emi- 
grated the  Norseman  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  settle  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
or  Minnesota."  As  clearers  and  tillers 
of  the  soi!  they  are  to  be  remembered  for 
their  share  in. developing  these  sections  of 
the  United  States.  None  could  better 
endure  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life. 

EARLIEST  NORWEGIAN  SETTLEMENT 
HERE  —  A  small  colony  of  Norwegians 
was  established  in  1624  in  New 
Jersey  on  the  site  of  the  town  of  Bergen. 
New  Jersey.  Seemingly  it  was  named 
after  the  city  of  Bergen,  in  Norway,  Avhieh 
is  familiar  to  American  readers  as  the 
dramatic  origin  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  who  man- 
aged a  theater  there  which  was  financed 
by  Ole  Bull,  tlie  famous  Norwegian  violin- 
ist. When  the  Hollanders  were  estab- 
lishing themselves  in  New  Amsterdam, 
now  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  there  was 
nuich  traffic  between  Norway  and  Holland. 
Consequently  many  Norwegians,  in  ship- 
ping lines,  adventured  to  these  shores. 
Some  old  New  York  families  can  trace 
Norwegian  ancestors,  tho  these  earlier 
Norwegian  arrival's  gradually  merged  with 
the  Dutch. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  "MAYFLOWER" 
— In  1825  tho  so-called  Norwegian  Mai/- 
flowcr  hove  in  New  York  Harbor  with  a 
passenger-list  of  emigi-ants  resolute  to 
settle  in  the  United  States.  She  was  a 
sailing-ship  of  only  forty  tons  and  was  in 
the  Norwegian  shipping  register  known  as 
the  Rcslanratioiicn,  in  English  Hcslomiioii. 
Since  then  Norwegians  have  been  coming 
here  steadily.  The  Norwegian  Gov(>rn- 
ment  endeavors  to  restrain  emigration, 
as  was  stated  above,  because  it  means  a 
great  loss  of  cajntal,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
tho  majority  of  the  emigrants  are  of  an 
age  and  education  that  make  them  of 
best  value  to  the  homeland. 
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BRUSH  YOQRTErtH 
WITH  IT 

FORMULA  Of 
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SPECIALlS'i   -^' 
DISEASES  OF  T«t  ^^^'^ 

PREPARED  FOR  "ti£ 
pi»E5CRIPTiON  Cr  ''*' 
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PYORRHEA,  with  a 
pierrature     loss     of 
teeih,  IS    almost   in- 
cviis  ble  if  you  do  not 
piCFcrly    care    for   your 
gums.     Here    is  ihe  ex- 
plar.ation  : 

As  you  age  ihe  body 
tissues  naturally  relax. 
As  \cu  grow  older  your 
guns  shrink  below  ihe 
ncrmaf  gum  line. 
Through  lack  of  care 
they  btcome  spongy 
and  inflamed.  Then 
you  have  Pyorrhea 
(Riggs'  Disease).  Four 
out  of  five  people  over 
forty  have  Pyorrhea. 
And  many  under  forty, 
also. 

Don't    let    a   Render 
gum    spot    develop. 
These    tender     spots 
breed     disease     germs 
which     enter      the 
system  through  tiny 
openings    causing    va- 
ricus  ailments.    Im- 
mediately      get 
Fc: ban's,   which    pos- 
itively   prevents    Pyor- 
rhea   if   used    in    time 
and  used  consis.enily. 
Forhan's    icnes  the 
I     gums  and  hardens 
I     them       They  in  turn 
j     keep    the    teeth 
j     heahhy.      Btush  your 
teeih  with    Forhan's. 
It  cleans  ihem  scien- 
tifically—  keeps  them 
vvhitc  and  free  from 
tartar . 

If  gum- shrinkage 
has  already  set  in 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a 
dentist  imitiediately 
for  special  treat 
ment. 

30c  and  60c 

tubes 
All   Druggists 

FORfJAN    CO. 

200  elh,  Ave. 

K.  Y. 


BowleggedMen 


Your  legs  wilP  appear  straight 
if  you  wear  Straightleg  Garters 

Combination  hose  supporter  and  pantlcg 
straiglitoiier — quickly  adjusted  to  fit  various 
degrees  of  bowlegs;  as  easy  to  wear  as  ordinary 
garter: — no  harness  -r  padded  forms;  just  an 
ingenious  special  garter.  Improves  appear- 
ance wonderfully.  Wearers,  enthusiastic.  Voii 
will  be  too.  Write  for  free  booklet  mailed 
in  p'ain  cnvt.-loi^c. 
S-L  GARTER  CO..  643  City  Bank  BuiMng,  Dayton,  0. 


Real  Comfort  for 

Sleeping  Porch  or  Camp 

A    combination     mattress    and    quilt. 

Filled  with  the  rlowiiy  warmth  of  Java  Silk- 
Floss.  Covered  with  soft  mcrceiHied  khaki. 
Material  so  lipht  and  llufly  that  it  weiphsonly 
six  pounds.  Color  absolutely  fast.  Unsink- 
alile,  a  perfect  life-preserxer  if  necessary. 
I.,enBth  of  bottom  layer  7  ft.;  top  layer  0  ft. 
Has  stood  the  .severe  test  of  bringing  warmth 
and  comfort  to  thousands  of  our.  boys  "over 
there."  Price,  express  prepaid,  $12.  Silk- 
Floss  Pillow  to  match,  if  desired,  for  $1.  Send 
check  or  money  order  to 

DOWNISILK  MFG.  CO. 

Box  A  Atlanta.  Ga. 
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Yirst  Mort^a^e 

Serial  Payment  GoldBonds^ 

Netting  Buyer  ' 


Secured  by  metro- 
politan 3 -story 
brick  and  tile 
apartment  struc- 
ture of  39  apart- 
ments, all  modern, 

Barr  Court Apartments.Attanfa.ira.         JOCatCCl   UCar   llCHrt 

of  Atlanta   business   district. 

Denominations:  $100,  $500,  $1000.  Ma- 
turities: 2  to  lo  years.  Interest,  semi- 
annually. Interest  and  annual  repayment  of 
$3500  payable  to  Trustee  monthly  in  advance. 
Bonds  free  from  normal  Federal  Income  Tax 
up  to  4%,  and  free  from  State  taxes  in  Georgia. 

Trustees:  G.  L.  Miller,  President  G.  L.  Miller  &  Co. 
and  Trust  Company  of  Georgia,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Property  valued  $125,000.  This  bond  issue  $55,000. 
Gross  estimated  income  $20,000 — more  than  enough 
to  pay  interest  5  times  over. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  the  heart  of  the  developing  South. 
MILLER  SERVICE  is  of  established  prestige.  This 
structure  authorized  by  WAR  INDUSTRIES  BOARD, 
Washington,  D.  C  under  Ijcen'se  No.  810.  All  bonds, 
UTider  MILLER  SERVICE  safeguards,  sold  on  "money 
back"  principle. 

Ask  for  booklet,  "MILLER  SERVICE— 
How  This  Protects  the  Bond-Buyer."  Also, 
illustrated  "Circular  No.  158"  with  plat  of 
business  district  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  detailing 
the  exact  location  of  this  structure. 

Orderhonds  now  and  pay  with  February  dividends 

G.  L.  MILLER  &  COMPANY 
10 19  Hurtz  Building.  Atlanta.  Ga. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


Have  You 

a  Baby  Bond? 

More  people  own  Baby  Bonds 
than  know  that  they  are  Baby 
Bonds. 

Every  $50  and  $100  bond  is  a 
Baby  Bond. 

But  there  are  other  Baby  Bonds 
than  Liberty  Bonds.  There  are 
many  good  ones,  too. 

You^will  be  interested  in  a  list 
of  attractive  issues.     Send  for  it. 

John  Muir  K  Co. 

^^  SPECIALISTS   IN  ^^ 

Odd  Lots 

61   Broadwaj?,  N.V 


7-j^  City,  6%-Farm — First  Mortgages.  Our  own 
fjV  money  invested  in  all  mortgages  offered  inves- 
/(\  tors.  Our  farm  mortgages  are  made  only  on 
J  \f  Central  Texas,  black  waxy,  hog-wallow  lands. 
Not  more  than  50%  of  value  loaned — usually 
less.  Twenty  years  in  business.  Write  for  .booklet,  "Safe 
Investments." 

R.  0.  GULP  &  COMPANY,  SI1I.Iexas 


For  36  years  we  liave  bpcn  pjiyinp  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
metliods.  First  inort^jie  loans  of  $200  and  np 
which  we  Can  rpconiinend  after  tlie  nuist  thuroiigli 

rsonni  in  vpstiLTriti  nii ,   I*l''asf  asl;  f'T  I,-  tan  I  ist  No. 

.S'JoL'ertificatf^of  Dep'^i^its  alsnf.ir savin-  in\T->tMrs. 


iPERKINS&CO.  Lawrence  Kans 


Foreign    Government,    Municipal 
and  Corporation  Bonds 

EQUALIZE  your  investments  in  Lib- 
erty Bonds  and  increase  your  in- 
come by  purchasing  bonds  of  greater 
interr.st  return  which  are  supported  by 
the  resources  of  our  respective  Allied 
Nations. 
Write  for  selected  list.    Sent  FREE  on  request, 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  CO. 
223  Fourth  Ave.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

|llllllillllllllllllll«lllllllllli,l|lll|illlllUimi;ljllllillllllill 


A   LOOK  INTO   THE   EARLY   FUTURE 
OF  OUR   FINANCES  AND   INDUS- 
TRIES—THIS  WAR   AND 
THE  CIVIL  WAR 

JOHN  MOODY  has  long  been  one  of 
the  best-known  American  writers  on 
current  financial  topics,  as  editor  for 
many  years  of  Moody's  Magazine,  as  com- 
piler of  '  "Moody's  Analyses  of  Invest- 
ments" (twolargequarto  volumes),  through 
"Moody's  Manual,"  and  as  the  author  of 
investment  letters  issued  regularly  to 
subscribers.  He  has  recently  put  forth 
in  one  of  his  investment  letters  "a  review 
and  forecast"  for  the  years  1918  and  1919. 
The  historian  of  the  future,  he  believes, 
will  picture  the  year  1918  as  "one  of  the 
most  dramatic  in  the  amials  of  mankind," 
"one  of  the  critical  years  of  history,  which 
every  .  schoolboy  will,  have  embedded 
firmly  in  his  memory,"  and  standing  out 
as  do  800,  lOe©,  1492,  1776,  and  1789.  It 
was  "the  culminating  date  of  the  age-long 
struggle  between  autocracy  and  democ- 
racy." It  saw  "the  final  overthrow  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings;  the 
crumbling  of  the  notion  that  force  can 
permanently  triumph  over  justice;  that 
free  peoples  can  be  crusht  or  perma- 
nently held  in  leash  by  mihtary  masters." 
Its  importance  as  a  date  relates  also  to 
the  financial  history  that  was  made  in  1918, 
and  further  great  financial  importance 
belongs  to  the  year  1919  of  which  Mr. 
Moody  undertakes  to  make,  a  forecast. 
He  begins,  by  a  cautioning  against  draw- 
ing any  ^  close-  inferences  from  our  Civil 
War.  Many  are  doing  this;  indeed,  it 
has  become  a  sort  of  "favorite  occupa- 
tion" with  many.  Mr.  Moody  admits 
that  af]ter  lS65  finance  and  industry  in 
America  for  years  "werp  profoundly  in- 
fluenced by  the  ending  of  the  war,  just 
as  they  will  be  profoundly  influenced  by 
this  war  during  the  coming  year."  But 
in  that  statement  "the  analogy  ends." 
He  says: 

"In  1865  the  United  States  was  a  small, 
undeveloped  nation,  as  compared  with 
those  in  Europe;  its  credit  was  practically 
exhausted;  gold  was  at  a  frightful  premium 
and  remained  so  for  many  years  there- 
after; there  was  no  surplus  of  investment 
capital  in  the  country  worth  mentioning, 
and  the  balance  of  trade  was  always 
heavily  in  favor  of  Europe.  Practically 
all  the  industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment, the  constructing  of  the  railways,  the 
exploiting  of  natural  resources,  had  been 
done  with  foreign  capital;  our  industries 
as  a  whole  were  in  their  infancy;  we  had 
no  banking  system  worthy  of  the  name; 
and  as  the  conflict  had  been  a  purely 
civil  one,  dividing  the  country  in  senti- 
ment, sympathy,  and  interest  in  two  clearly 
marked  sections,  the  aftermath  of  the  war 
had  a  distinctly  different  effect  on  North 
and  South.  The  South  was  defeated 
and  impoverished;  its  wealth  was  wiped 
out  with  the  freeing  of  its  slaves;  local 
self-government  was  ruined  and  wrecked; 
both  life  and  property  were  insecure  for 
years;  a  pall  hung  over  industry  and 
enterprise;  and  it  was  not  until  a  new 
generation  had  arisen,  gradually  taking 
the  place  of  the  'old  regime,'  that  what 
was  afterward  known  as  the 'New  South' 
began  to  take  form. 

"While  the  Civil  War  was  one  of  the 
greatest  military  conflicts  in  history  up 
to  that  time,  yet  as  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  present  it  was  really  but  a 
local  conflict,  .with  its  after-effects  distinctly 
localized.     To-day,  however,*  we  stand  on 


the  threshold  of  a  period  of  readjustment 
and  reconstruction  which  is  world-wide 
and  directly  involves  all  mankind.  At 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  a  comparatively 
backward  section  of  the  United  States  was 
devastated  and  A\Tecked,  and  this  section 
suffered  the  difficulties  and  horrors  of 
partial  anarchy  and  reconstruction  for  a 
decade  thereafter.  But  the  remainder 
of  the  country,  while  burdened  with  a 
heavy  war -debt,  high  taxes,  depreciated 
currency,  and  poor  foreign  credit,  burst 
within  a  few  years  into  a  ^>eriod  of  pros- 
perity and  inflation.  This  period  of  pros- 
perity and  inflation,  however,  can  not  be 
glibly  classed  as  a  'reconstruction  boom' 
without  giving  consideration  to  other 
very  vital  factors  which  almost  certainly 
would  have  been  present  even  if  there 
had  never  been  a  Civil  War.  For  the  boom 
of  the  late  '60s-,  which  culminated  with  the 
panic  of  1873,  and  after  a  setback  revived 
with  redoubled  force  along  in  1879,  was 
largely  the  result  of  the  astonishing 
transition  from  1860  to  1880  from  hand 
methods  of  production  and  manufacture 
to  machine  methods;  of  the  rise  and  devel- 
opment of  the  oil  industry;  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  steel  and  iron  production  and  its 
development  for  a  thousand  ^ew  uses; 
of  the  great  inventions  of  the  period;  of 
the  extension  of  the  telegraph;  the  first 
developments  of  electricity;  the  great 
strides  made  in  railroad  operation  and  ex- 
pansion, and  of  the  rapid  opening  up  of  the 
Western  States  by  the  great  immigration 
from  Europe.  Bearing  all  these  facts  in 
mind,  we  can  perhaps  draw  some  analogy 
between  those^  times  and  to-day;  but  we 
must  not  carry  the  analogy  too  far.  Even 
if  we  make  full  allowance  for  the  uon^war 
factors  which  affected  conditions  in  186.5, 
we  may  go  far  wrong  in  our  interpreta- 
tion." 

■< 
The    situation     now    is    different;     It 

"embraces  many  factors  of  a  positive  ,and 

far-reaching   nature    which   did    not    then 

exist."     Some  of  these  he  sets  forth: 

"When  the  Civil  War  closed,  while 
this  country  suffered  under  a  heavy  \var- 
debt  and  lc":7  credit,  the  rest  of  the  world 
possest  great  stores  of  investment 
capital.  "To-day  the  entire  ci\'ihzed  world 
is  staggering  under  a  colossal  debt;  its 
liquid  capital  is  exhausted.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  large  nation  in  the  world 
which  is  not  overloaded  mth  debt,  and  yet 
even  we  are  already  carrying  a  debt 
compared  to  which  the  Civil  War'  debt 
was  a  pigmy.  For  the  carrying  on  of  our 
boom  of  expansion  and  reconstruction 
and  for  the  great  economic  development 
which  continued  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion after  the  Ci\dl  War,  we  borrowed 
freely  from  Europe,  wliile  now,  to  restore 
itself  to  a  civihzed  condition,  Europe  must, 
for  years  to  come,  boiTow  from  us.  To 
rebuild  the  world  during  the  next  decade, 
the  capital  and  credit  must  be  largely 
supphed  from  America. 

"Because  of  inevitable  delays  in  ar- 
ranging the  final  terms  of  a  lasting  peace, 
the  year  1919  is  likely  to  be  one  of  extreme 
unsettlement  in  many  ways.  The  foun- 
dations of  a  long  era  of  confidence  can  not 
be  safely  laid  until  the  political  problems 
growing  out  of  the  war  are  finally  and 
definitely  settled.  Wlien,  at  last,  the 
Allied  governments  have  fuUy  agreed  on 
all  the  details  of  the  peace  terms,  when 
Germany,  Austria,  and  the  others  have  set 
up  stable  governments  and  have  shown 
their  abihty  to  abide  by  the  terms,  then, 
but  not  till  then,  will  we  have  'peace  on 
earth'  and  be  able  to  carry  out  the  re- 
construction program  which  A\all  be  in- 
evitable sooner  or  later.  Coincident  with 
the  uncertainties  and  delays  attending 
the  formulation  of  the  peace  treaties,  the 
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Forward — into  the  wonderful  future! 


IMAGINE  an  America  with 
no  light  to  switch  on,  no 
telephone  at  its  elbow,  no 
street  car  at  the  corner ! 

American  vision,  backed 
by  invested  capital,  has 
brought  these  everyday 
miracles  into  your  life. 

Their  development,  halted 
by  war,  again  has  right  of 
way. 


America  will  now  leap 
forward.  The  public  as 
bond-holders  will  again 
finance  our  public  utilities, 
those  great  quickeners  of 
American  spirit, 

A  public  utility  is  a  public 
necessity.  The  soundness 
of  your  public  utility  bond 
is  permanently  rooted  in 
expanding  public  need. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 


Ton  will  find  a  Na- 
tional City  Company 
Correspondent  Office 

^^  33  of  ^^''^  leading 
cities  of  the  country. 

Each  of  these  offices 
is  equipped  to  render 
unusual  service  to  in- 
vestors generally^  and 
to  bond  buyers  in  par- 
ticular. 


BONDS 

SHORT  TERM  NOTES 

ACCEPTANCES 
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Manville 


SP££DOM 


or 


TOKD 


Price 
$j2op 


In  a  few  minutes'  time  this 
accurate  Speedometer — 

can  be  attached  to  your  car. 
From  the  moment  you  complete 
the  job,  your  car  speed  will  be 

truthfully  shown — your  mileage  (trip 
and  season)  exactly  recorded.  You 
will  have  a  steady  working  "  tab" 
on  operation — will  definitely  know 
gasoline,  tire,  and  car  mileage   cost. 

The  Johns-Manville  Speedometer  is 
simple  and  rugged  in  construction. 
Mounted  on  an  instrument  board  of 
selected  maple  highly  finished,  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  permit  mounting 
of  clock  or  other  instruments.  The 
Adjustable  End  Brackets  make  pos- 
sible a  snug,  solid  fit  to  any  open 
model  Ford  car. 


To  the  Trade:  The  Johns-Manville 

sales     policy    assures    both    jobber 

and    dealer   real    trade    protection. 

Ask  for  details. 

H.    W.    JOHNS-MANVILLE    CO. 

New  York  City 
10  Factories  —  Branches   in  63  Large  Cities 

If   you    have    a'  closed    body  Ford,  ask 

specifically  for  the  "Sedan  Model" 

Speedometer. 


ohni^®Manville 

Automotive  Equipment 


Allied  nations  will,  of  course,  have  their 
j)ressing  problems  of  finance  and  liquida- 
tion to  solve.  Demobilization  of  war- 
industries  is  well  under  way,  demobihza- 
tion  of  the  armies  has  begun.  But  to 
complete  this  process  of  liquidation  will 
consume  many  months,  perhaps  years. 
Our  own  problems  are  far  less  difficult 
than  those  of  France  or  Great  Britain,  and 
yet  we  all  realize  that  our  armies  can  not 
be  brought  back  from  Europe  under  a 
year;  our  control  of  shipping  may  have  to 
extend  indefinitely,  while  the  'hquidation' 
of  our  railroads,  puslied  safely  aside  for 
the  moment,  is  bringing  problems  to  the 
fore  which  may  not  be  solved  within  a 
decade.  There  is  nothing  in  the  touch 
and  go  argument  that  'the  war  is  behind 
us,  and  we  are  now  returning  to  normal 
peace  conditions  and  a  big  after-war  boom 
is  immediately  before  us.'  * 

"A  boom  or  revival  is  before  us,  yes, 
but  it  is  too  far  before  us  to  warrant  our 
wasting  much  thought  on  its  details  at  this 
time.  The  real  thing  that  is  immediately 
before  us  is  the  decidedly  uncertain  and 
dangerous  year  1919.  The  political  de- 
velopments and  the  work  of  the  Allied 
statesmen  during  the  year  1919  are  the 
unknown  quantities,  but  on  these  pending 
developments  will  very  directly  hinge  the 
revival  of  world  prosperity  and  the  return 
to  normal  peace  conditions  in  1920.  If 
the  peace  conferees  act  wisely;  if  they  are 
just  but  practical  in  their  terms;  if  they 
work  in  harmony  for  the  estabhshment  of  a 
permanent  league  of  free  natioril,  and  thus 
put  new  life  and  confidence  in  the  future, 
thereby  building  the  credit  of  the  worhl 
on  firm  foundations;  arid  if,  coincident 
with  this,  the  peoples  in  the  Central 
Powers  are  pacified,  and  gradually  return 
to  peace  and  industry  under  stable  rep- 
resentative governments — if  such  are 
the  developments  of  1919,  then  we  may 
safely  forecast  a  real  revival  within 
another  year.  By  a  real  revival,  as 
applied  to  1920,  I  do  not,  however,  mean 
an  extensive  boom  in  industry  and  enter- 
prise the  world  over.  I  mean  a  return' 
to  more  normal  conditions,  and'  a  revival 
of  business  activity  of  a  more  or  less 
temporary  order  which  should  be  helped 
along  b'y  efforts  at  reconstruction  in 
Europe.  Such  a  re\ivar  wiU,  doubtless, 
be  more  psychological  than  real.  It 
can  not  be  lasting  nor  permanent,  simply 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  world  will,  as 
a  whole,  still  be  impoverished;  government 
debts  will  still  be  mountains  high  and 
heavy  taxes  will  still  be  a  great  burden 
on  enterprise  and  industry.  The  world 
must  yet  pay  for  this  war;  and  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  it  is  bound  to  pay  is  to 
feel  its  frightful  cost  far  into  the  future. 

"One  \'ital  reason  why  industry  as  a 
whole  A\ill  not  have  big  profits  to  divide 
in  1919  is  that  labor  costs  wiU  surely  con- 
tinue high.  Business  men  can  "buy  their 
raw  material  and  commodities .  cautiously 
and  by  piecemeal,  as  they  deem  liest, 
but  most  of  them  can  not  buy  their  labor 
so  cautiously — they  must  pay  the  scale  or 
suffer.  And  while  the  level  of  wages  may 
indeed  soften  as  we  run  into  a  period  of 
labor  idleness,  yet  it  "wiU  take  much  more 
than  a  year  to  readjust  labor  to  the  falling 
prices  of  commodities.  Aside  from  all 
this,  we  still  have  serious  problems  of  war- 
finance  to  solve  this  year.  Another 
gigantic  Liberty  Loan  must  be  floated 
this  spring.  This  will  tend  once  more 
to  dry  up  the  sources  of  wealth,  keep  people 
in  debt,  and  prevent  much  relaxation  in 
the  credit-strain  for  the  time  being. 
And  then  we  have  the  war-taxes:  $6,000,- 
000,000  this  year  and  $4,000,000,000  in 
1920.  The  1919  tax  bill  is  50  per  cent, 
above  that  of  1918,  while  the  1920  tax 
bill,  as  proposed,  "will  be  considerably 
heavier  than  the  1918  le^y.  In  fact,  the 
1920  tax  le\y  is  likely  to  bear  on  the 
average  indi%idual  more,  heavily  than  that 
of  this  year  for  the  reason  that  by  1920 
there  A\ill  be  no  'excess  profits'  to  pick 
fat  returns  from,  and  the  vast  excise  taxes 
on  spirituous  liquors  wilt  no  longer  exist. 
The  drinking  man  will  no  longer  paj'  a 
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Copuright  191!)  J.iagetl  <£■  Muers  Tvbaccu  Co. 


"Home,  Sweet  Home" 

'Those  boys  didn't  know  what  retreat  meant. 
And,  pep!  Say,  every  mother's  son  charged  as 
tho'  he  was  the  whole  American  Army.  It  was 
the  proudest  moment  of  my  life.  '* 


Our  home  bound  boys  will  have  a  "Wel- 
come" echoed  a  hundred  million  times. 

Bring  out  all  the  good  things;  the  friendly, 
mellow  VELVET— so  rich  in  the  flavor 
and  mildness  that  only  Nature's  two 
years'  ageing  can  give,  and  let  their  pipes 
whisper  "HOME,  SWEET  HOME" 
to  them. 


^nqaiitt^yHui/tsUoviicco  Cot 


Write  to  Velvet  Joe,  4241  Foliom 
Avenue,  St,  Louit,  Mo.,  for  his  1919 
Almanac.     He   will   tend  it    FREE. 
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Richard  E.  Rasetnan,  Architect 

Dilroit,  designed  the  Modern 

Foundry  Building 

shown  above 


Fenestra  sidewall  and  monitor  sash 
bring  daylight  and  fresh  air  to  the 
ne'iU  plant  of  the  Szc'edish  Crucible 
Steel  Company,  Detroit,  as  welt  as 
drd'.s  off  smoke  and  gases.  The  old 
foundry  of  this  concern  is  shown  in 
the  insert. 


The  Symbol  of  Modern  Industry 


THE  American  Workman,  by  right  of  the 
world  wide  opportunity  and  responsibility 
now  his,  demands  surroundings  which  shall 
increase,  not  retard,  his  efforts. 

He  knows  that  conditions  and  methods 


in  the  factory  with  dark,  gloomy  walls  and 
small  inflammable  wooden  windows  are  apt 
to  be  unhealthfiil,  inefficient  and  old  fashioned. 

He  likes  to  work  in  the  bright,  business- 
like modern  factory  with  its  walls  of  glass 
and  steel. 


Fenestra  window  walls,  because  they  mean 
happier,  healthier,  more  productive  work- 
rooms, have  come  to  be  the  symbol  of  modem 
industry  in  buildings  both  large  and  small. 

Employers  and  employees  regard  them 
not  merely  as  conveyors  of  daylight  and 
fresh  air,  but  as  evidence  of  all  the  wholesome 
surroundings  which  develop  steady  satisfied 
producers  and  insure  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  their  work.  Fenestra  windows  have  nation 
wide  distribution. 


Detroit  Steel  Products  Company 

2201  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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big  tax  in  the  price  of  the  cocktails  or 
highballs  he  drinks,  but  his  income  tax 
will  make  him  weaker  in  the  head  than 
alcohol  ever  did." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Moody  undertakes 
to  make  "an  interpretation  of  the  situa- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  security- 
holder." He  has  found  many  people 
"very  much  alarmed  over  the  railroad 
outlqok;*  some  of  their  fears  really  funny." 
The  truth  he  believes  to  be  that  the  rail- 
road problem  "is  no  nioi'e  puzzling  a 
question  to-day  than  it  has  been  in  this 
country  for  thirty  years  or  more."  It  is 
his  "firm  opinion  that  the  railroad  in- 
vestor has  no  jnore  need  of  being  alarmed 
over  his  security  holdings  than  he  has  had 
at  different  times  in  the  past  when  splendid 
railroad  systems  and  most  of  the  other 
great  properties  were  being  manipulated, 
milked,  and  wrecked  by  the  colossal 
financial  pirates  and  buccaneers  of  the  past 
two  or  three  decades  under  complete 
l)rivate  control."  Mr.  Moody  is  convinced 
that  the  final  disposition  of  the  roads  "will' 
be  a  political  question  for  some  time  to 
come";  but  the  wish  of  every  railroad  in- 
vestor ought  to  be  that  the  United  States 
CJovernment  continue  to  "underwrite" 
the  railroads  as  it  is  doing  now,  "at  least 
until  we  pass  through  the  critical  period  of 
war-liquidation  during  the  next  few  years." 
As  for  the  general  outlook  for  security- 
holders, "assuming  that  reasonably  sane 
councils  prevail,  and  that  no  untoward 
developments  take  place,"  he  makes 
several  suggestions,  among  them  these: 

"The  year  1919  wiU  be  characterized 
by  gradually  declining  commodity  prices, 
cautious  buying  of  commodities,  limited 
output  in  many  lines,  and  lower  average 
profits.  Operating  costs  in  most  in- 
dustries will  continue  comparatively  high, 
as  wage  scales  will  tend  to  remain  rigid  for 
most  of  the  year  and  the  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terials, while  declining,  will  average  high 
for  the  year  as  a  whole.  Margins  of  safety 
over  dividend  payments  will  be  sharply 
narrowed,  as  profits  formerly  due  directly  or 
indirectly  to  war  demand  will  be  eliminated. 
Many  industrial  corporation  dividends  will 
be  reduced  or  suspended.  Among  the 
types  of  corporations  most  sharply  af- 
fected by  these  factors  will  be  the  steel 
and  iron  companies,  all  of  the  munitions 
makers,  producers  of  copper  and  other 
metals,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  the 
motor  companies.  Among  the  types  of 
businesses  which  will  probably  not  suffer 
to  any  great  extent,  if  at  all,  during  the  year 
1919,  are  the  food  -  producing  concerns, 
such  as  sugar,  bread  -  making,  packing, 
fiour-milHng,  and  the  like.  Nor  should  the 
stronger  type  of  electric  light  or  power 
coneerns  be  seriously  affected,  as  the  labor 
problem  with  them  is  a  minor  one.  Pe- 
troleum companies  are  unlikely  to  be 
adversely  affected.  Fertilizer  companies, 
and  agricultural  machinery  concerns  are 
likely  to  be  benefited.  If  steam  railroads 
remain  under  government  control  through- 
out 1919  and  for  some  time  after,  the 
I)osition  of  their  securities  should  not  be 
vitally  affected  by  the  trade  situation. 
With  the  contraction  of  th5  government 
demand  for  the  funds  of  investors,  after 
tlie  com))letion  of  the  Liberty  Loan  cam- 
paign, there  should  be  a  more  definite 
relaxing  of  the  money  market;  relatively 
cheap  money  will  then  characterize  the 
situation  until  commodity  prices  cease 
sagging  and  a  business  revival  of  some 
dimensions  appears.  The  practical  effect 
of  those  developments  on  the  prices  of 
ordinary  shares,  which  are  dependent 
mainly  on  earning  power  for  their  value, 
will  probably,  for  at  least  the  first  months 
of  1919,  be  definitely  adverse.  Prices  will 
rise  and  fall  with  recurring  events,  but  tlio 
declines  will  l)e  more  persistent  than  the 
recoveries  until  the  point  of  equilibrium  is 
reached.  In  other  words,  wo  are  in  a  bear 
market  for  all  stocks  which  are  iufiueuced 


by  the  factors  mentioned.  Bond  in- 
vestments of  established  character,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  high-^rade  stocks  not 
directly  responsive  to  the  changing  earn- 
ings (many  industrial  preferred  issues  are 
in  this  class)  should  not  be  adversely 
affected  by  business  dulness  or  depression, 
and,  after  the  new  Liberty  Loan  has  Ijeen 
fioated,  are  likely  to  score  important  ad- 
vances, if  they  have  not  done,  so  before. 
During' the  last  half  of  1919,  if  the  peace 
negotiations  are  concluded,  the  crop  con- 
dition provfes  sound,  and  the  liquidation 
of  commodity  costs  has  been  largely  ac- 
complished, we  may  then  be  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  turn  for  the  better.  This  wiU 
especially  be  possible  provided  France 
and  Great  Britain  have  by  that  time  got 
their  financial  houses  in  order  to  some 
extent  and  ai'e  making  preparations  for  the 
reconstruction  period  which  may  set  in 
the  following  year.  In  short,  while  the 
trend  of  security  prices  is  likely  to  be  down- 
ward for  four  or  five  months  to  come  and 
possibly  longer,  and  the  best  that  can  be 
hoped  for  is  that  sound  bonds'  will  main- 
tain their  approximate  values,  yet  the  real 
opportunity  of  the  decade  to  come  for 
long-pull  investors  may  easily  occur 
before  or  by  the  time  the  year  1919  is 
half  over. 

"Notwithstanding  the  indefiniteness  of 
the  present  situation  and  its  obvious 
handicaps,  no  panic  conditions  seem  prob- 
able at  this  time.  Admittedly  the  world 
is  burdened  with  a  crushing  weight  of 
debt;  its  financial  problems  for  the  next 
few  years'  are  colossal  and  the  political 
outlook  the  world  over  is  obscure.  But 
the  recuperative  power  of  civilization  is 
also  colossal;  millions  of  wealth-producers 
are  demobilizing  this  year  from  the  armies 
and  going  back  to  the  work  of  wealth- 
creation  in  both  this  country  and  Europe; 
the  billions  of  wealth  annually  produced 
in  the  fields  of  agriculture  will  be  augment- 
ed, and  after  a  few  years  of  struggle  the 
world  will  be  on  the  highway  to  happier 
ti-mes.  Especially  will  this  prove  true  if 
the  efforts  to  form  a  real  League  of  Nations 
are  successful  and  the  menace  of  possible 
future  wars  is  definitely  brought  to  an 
end." 

HOW  THREE  GREAT  FORTUNES 
WERE  DISPERSED 

A  writer  in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the 
National  City  Bank,  of  New  York, 
believes  that  "in  these  times  when  the 
world  is  very  much  agitated  upon  the 
subject  of  wealth  -  distribution,  it  is  es- 
pecially interesting  to  note  the  final  dis- 
tribution made  of  three  large  American 
estates — those  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage, 
Joseph  R.  de  Lamar,  and  Alexander 
McKay.     He  says: 

"Mrs.  Russell  Sage  inherited  a  lai'ge 
fortune  from  her  husband,  a  very  hard- 
working, close-living,  able  business  man, 
who  spent  so  little  on  himself  that  his 
thriftiness  was  a  popular  joke.  He  was 
an  unpopular  character  wilh  the  j)ublic, 
and  just  what  motive  actuated  him  in  his 
accumulations  we  do  not  know,  but  we  do 
know  what  has  finally  become  of  most  of 
his  money.  It  has  gone  to  benevolent 
and  charitable  organizations.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  allow  the  mind  to  dwell  upon  the 
figure  of  Russell  Sage,  toiling  without 
respite  or  personal  indulgence  to  amass  a 
fortune,  and  then  read  the  list  of  institu- 
tions which,  as  it  turns  out,  he  really  put 
in  his  life  working  for.  An  incomi)lete 
list  at  hand  names  the  following: 

"An  (endowment  fund  of  f  10.0(K),()00  to 
the  Russell  Sage  P\)undation,  the  income 
to  be  used  for  the  betterment  of  social 
and  living  conditions. 

"To  the  Russell  Sage  Institute  of 
Pathology,  an  endowment  fund  of  S^^W.OOO. 

"For  tlie  Association  for  R(>lief  of 
Respectable  Aged  Indigent  Females,  an 
addition   to  its  building  on   104th  Street, 

r2r),()(K). 

"Adirondack  Cottage  Sanitarium, 
$25,000. 
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a  Moth 
Proof 
Cedar 
Chest 
Out  of 

Any 
Clothes 
Closet" 


Charles  N. 
Frt'y,    Presi- 
dent New 
York  Ento- 
mological 
S*>ciety, 
states: 
"  'No  Moth' 
positively 
will  keep 
moths  out 
of  clo-^ets, 
etc." 
Size 
6  in.  X  2  in. 


Reefer's 
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Brings 

the 
Pungent 

Aroma 

of  the 
Forest  to 

Your 
Sleeping 

Room 


'  'No  trouble 
with  moths 
since  usine 
•No-Moth'." 

Greene's 

Smart  Shop, 

Michigan 

Boulevard, 

Chicago. 

"Givesplea- 

sant  odor   to 

rooms,'* 

Bullock's, 

Los  Angeles. 

Hangs  Near 
Floor 


"No-Moth" 

Bank  guaranteed,  certain  protection.  Moths  won't 
come  near  it.  Penetrating,  delightful  odor  of. 
cedar.  You  won't  need  to  worry  again  about  your 
valuabje  clothing,  furs,  woolen^.  Saving  one  gar- 
ment pays  for  "No-Moth"  20  times  over. 

The  balsam  odor  of  Pine^  for  healinjr,  or  the  delicate  fra- 
grance of  the  (California  Kucalyptus.  or  or  sweet  Lavender, 
ran  bf  diffused  by  the  same  device  in  your  sleeping  and  living 
rooms.     Wortcs  day  and  ni^ht.     Lasts  a  year. 

PUT  ONE  IN  EVERY.  CLOTHES  CLOSET 

Sent  On  Approval 


Scnd.$2.00    and     "No-Moth, 


any    of    the    other    forest 


aromas  you  wish,  will  come  to  you  prepaid,  A  million  dollar 
hank  guarantees  with  me  to  refun<l  VdUf  money  instantly  if 
you  are  not  satisfied.  Have  your  order  sent  C.  O.  D.  if  you 
wish.     Write  today . 

T7»»^^,^^  Tfc  ^^  ^^M  .m  Send  for  valuable  free  treatise 
r  ■  •ii'  uliOK  o"  prevention  of  moth  p«st. 
*  *  ^^^"^  -^-v^^mm  ^,g^  jp„j^  ^-^^^^  healing  and 
delightful  forest  odors.  Send  yo'ur  order  today.  Your  satis- 
faction is  bank  guaranteed. 

nA«i1c»i*G  %A7sftnt£>tf1  Be  ready  to  supply  this  new 
l#«:<lAtSA»  WV<ll.lttSU  scientific  bank  guaranteed 
moth  preventer,  and  the  forest  aromas.    Dealers  write  tbday. 

El   *   DimrE'D       2109    GRAND    AVE. 
■    **     nttrtH,     KANSAS   CITY,   MO. 


SEND  .i?ts  Bungalow  Books 

Plan  Future  Homes  Now 

With  Economy  Plans 

of  California  Homes 

—noted    for   comfoi't,    beauty    and 
adaptability  to  any  climate. 


"Representative  Cal.  Homes" 

53  pl;.ns.  .?2r,0n  lu  *,(1U0.  00c 

"West  Coast  Bungalows" 

72  plans.  $12iJii  to  52500,  60c 

"Lillle  Bungalows" 

40  plans,    S.'iOl)  lo  $2U00,    40c 

SPECIAL    $1.50     OFFER.        Send     $1.50    for    all    3    nnCi: 
books  and  get  book  of  75  special  plans,  also  Garage  plans    flVliti 
Money  back  if  ?wt  satisjied. 

E.  W.  STILLWELL  &  CO.,  Architects,  721  Henne  Building,  Los  .Angeles,  Cal. 


A  7Wo  Yield 

pITIES  SERVICE  COM- 
^^  PANY  controls  75  public 
utility  subsidiaries  and  27  oil  pro- 
ducing, transporting,  refining  and 
distributing  subsidiaries. 

Oil  production  by  Cities  Service 
companies  in  1918  was  over 
15,000,000  barrels. 

Preferred    stock    dividends    were, 
earned  over  five  times  in  1918. 

Cities  Service  Preferred 

yields  over  7J4%  at 

present  prices 

Maximum  o/  Stability 

Monthly  Dividends 

Monthly  Statements 

of  Earnings 

Write  for  Circular  LD-100 

Henry  L.  Doherty 

& 

Company 


60  Wall  Street 


New  York 
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Willayd  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 
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The  prime  requisite  in  an  aviation  battery  is  absolute  reliability. 
The  spark  in  the  cylinders  is  the  life  of  the  engine. 
And  the  life  of  the  engine  means  life  to  the  aviator. 


There  are  two  interesting  facts 
in  connection  with  this  for  the  motor 
car  owner  to  consider. 

Fi?^st:  Aviation  has  given  a  search- 
ing test  and  a  convincing  demonstra- 
tion of  the  rehabihty  of  Willard 
Batteries  and  the  superior  durabihty 
and  efficiency  of  Willard  Threaded 
Ru.bber  Insulation.  They  have 
proven  their  dependability  in  keep- 
ing the  craft  aloft  for  hours  and 
bringing  it  safely  home  even  if  both 
generator  and  magneto  meet  with 
-accident. 

Second:  In  aviation,  battery  care  is 
never  neglected.     The  air  man  takes 


no  chances,  even  though  he  knows 
he  has  in  a  Willard  Battery  with  Wil- 
lard Threaded  Rubber  Insulation, 
the  utmost  that  electro-chemical 
knowledge  and  manufacturing  skill 
can  give  him.  He  never  leaves  the 
ground  without  making  sure  that  his 
battery  is  filled  with  water,  tested  and 
pronounced  O.  K.  by  a  skilled  battery 
man. 

You  need  only  have  this  done  for  the 
battery  on  your  car  once  In  two  weeks, 
and  while  it  isn't  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  to  you^  it  is  to  your  battery.  Sure- 
ly this  is  a  simple  and  easy  thing  to  at- 
tend to,  but  if  you  find  it  a  bother,  the 
Willard  Service  Station  will  be  glad  to 
do  it  for  vou. 
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SaVo  air  MOISTENER 

FILL  WITH  WATER,  HANG  ON 
BACK  OF  ANY  RADIATOR  OUT 
OF  SIGHT.  ALSO  MADE  FOR  HOT 
AIR  REGISTER. 

Converts  dry  indoor  air  into  a  moist, 
wliolesome.  liealtliful  atmosphere. 
Saves  Health.  Furniture,  Pianos  and 
^5%  of  your  Coal  Bills. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet 

SaVo    Manufacturing    Co. 

Dept.  L,  39  S   La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


When  Does  a  Crime 
Cease  to  be  Criminal? 

Alienists,  insanity  experts,  and  brain 
specialists  faave  testified  and  the  best  legal 
talent  of  the  country  has  exhausted  its  elo- 
quence over  this  knotty  problem,  yet  it  re- 
mains verj'  much  of  a  puzzle.  We  now  have 
the  whole  subject  lucidly  and  exliaustively 
treated  in  an  authoritative  new  volume. 

THE  UNSOUND  MIND 
AND  THE  LAW 

by  George  W.  Jacoby.  M.D.,  former  President  of  the 
American  Neurological  Association.  Consulting  Neurol- 
ogist to  the  German  Hospital  of  New  York,  etc.,  author 
of  "Suggestion  and  Psychotherapy,"  etc. 

Pai-t  I  treats  of  the  general  relation  between  juris- 
prudence and  psyciiiatry  and  of  the  varying  degrees 
of  responsibility  up  to  the  border-line  of  insanity. 
Part  II  deals  with  the  manifestations  by  which  the 
most  important  psychoses  and  neijro-psychoses  may 
be  recognized  by  the  expert  psychiatrist. 

Part  III  is  devoted  to  a  careful  consideration  of 
hypnosis  in  relation  to  crime,  of  the  limits  to  which 
hypnotic  suggestion  may  be  carried,  and  of  sexual 
anomalies  in  general.  i     ■    ' 

Part  IV  iiidicatea  the  manner  in  wlijch  written  or 
verbal  expert  opinions  should  be  formed  and  rendered 
in  cases  which  hinge  upon  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  the 
accused. 

To  jurists,  to  physicians,  and  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  medico-legal  questions  .his  book  will  prove 
invaluable. 

8vo,  cloth,  438  pages.  $3.00  net;  by  mail,  $3.16 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Health — Looks— Comfort 

Wear  this  scientifically  constructed  health 
belt,  endorsed  by  physicians  and  surgeons. 
A  light  but  durable  support  for  the  abdo- 
men which  greatly  relieves  the  strain,  on  the 
abdominal  muscles. 

THE  "AVONDER" 

HEALTH   BELT 

Releases,  the  tension  on  the 
internal  ligaments  and  causes 
the  internal  organs  to  resume 
their  proper  positions  and  per- 
foriji  their  /unctions  in  a  nor- 
WITH  '  mal,  healthful  way.  Easy  to 
adjust  —  a  great  comfort  to 
the  wearer.  For  men,  women  and  children 
Send  for  the  belt  on  FIVE  days'  FREE 
TRIAL.  If  satisfactory,  send  us  $2.50.  H 
not,  return  belt.  Give  normal  waist  meas- 
ure when  ordering, 

113HiriSt. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  Weil  Health  Belt  Co. 


DRUGGISTS:  Wri'c  for  prono 


t  ull  particulars. 


"Working  Girls'  Home  on  East  12th 
Street,  .'$25,000. 

"To  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, for  a  new  building  for  the  Inter- 
national Committee,  on  28th  Street,  New 
York,  $350,000. 

"For  addition  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building 
at  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  about  $340,000. 
For  building  at  Fort  McKinley,  Philip- 
pines, $25,000;  for  Long  Island  Railroad 
branch,  new  building  at  Long  Island  City, 
$100,000;  for  new  building  at  Fort 
Slocum,  $50,000. 

"  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Trov, 
$1,000,000. 

"Troy  Female  Seminary  (Emma  Willard 
School),  $1,000,000. 

"Harvard  University,  a  new  dormitory. 

"Yale  University,  the  Ilillhouse  prop- 
erty, consisting  of  thirty  acres,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $650,000.  This  constitutes  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Pierson-Sage  Campus. 

"Princeton  University,  dormitories  and 
tower. 

"New  York  University,  for  the  purchase 
of  additional  land,  about  $300,000. 

' '  Northfield  Seminary,  a  memorial  chapel . 

"Gifts  to  Syracuse  University,  Idaho 
Industrial  Institute,  Lincoln  University, 
Girls'  School  at  Constantinople,  and  the 
Berry  School  of  Rome,  Ga. 

"Another  of  these  estates  is  that  of 
Joseph  Raphael  de  Lamar,  who  died 
recently,  a  resident  of  New  York  City: 
He  was  a  native  of  Holland  and  as  a  boy 
ran  away  from  home  and  struck  out  into 
the  world  as  a  seaman  before  the  m-ast. 
He  came  to  this  country  penniless,  but 
amassed  a  large  fortune,  chiefly  in  mining 
operations,  altlio  he  was  successful  in  many 
lines  of  investment.  He  bequeathed  $10,- 
000,000  to  be  divided  between  the  medical 
schools  of  Columbia,  Harvard,  and  Johns 
Hopkins  Universities,  the  object  being  set 
forth  in  the  foUowiag  clause  of  the  will: 

"For  the  study"  and  teaching  of  the 
origin  of  liumaii  disease  and  the  prevention 
thereof;  for  the  study  and  teaching  of 
dietetics,  and  of  the  effect  of  different 
food  and  diets  on  the  human  system,  and 
how  to  conserve  health  by  proper  food  and 
diet,  and  in  connection  with  the  foregoing 
purposes  to  establish  and  maintain  fel- 
lowships, instructorships,  scholarships,  and 
professorships;  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
equip  laboratories,  clinics,  dispensaries, 
and  other  places  for  such  study  and  re- 
search and  to  provide  proper  housing  of 
same;  to  publish  and  disseminate  the 
results  of  such  study  and  research,  not  only 
in  scientific  journals  and  for  physicians 
and  scientists,  but  also,  and  this  I  especially 
enjoin  on  the  legatees,  by  popular  publica- 
tions, public  lectures,  and  otiher  appropri- 
ate methods  to  give  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  generally  the  knowledge 
concerning  the  prevention  of  siclcness  and 
disease,  and  also  concerning  the  conser- 
vation of  health  by  proper  food  and  diet. 

"Another  of  the  large  estates  left  to 
public  purposes  is  that  of  Alexander 
McKay,  inventor  of  shoe-making  ma- 
chinery. He  died  some  years  ago,  leading 
the  bulk  of  his  wealth  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  the  founding  of  an  engineering 
school,  but  owing  to  htigation  to  obtain  an 
interpretation  of  the  will  the  installation 
of  the  school  was  delayed.  Public  notice 
has  now  been  given  that  it  is  ready  to 
receive  students.  The  endowment  is  ap- 
proximately $25,000,000. 

"These  three  announcements,}'  made 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  ihdicate  the 
destination  of  an  important  share  of  the 
wealth  being  accumulated  in  American 
business.  This  is  what  becomes  of  some 
of  the  private  profits  which  the  B9I- 
sheviki  and  their  milder  prototypes  are  so 
eager  to  confiscate  that  they  ignorantly 
ciry  up  the  springs  of  wealth  at  their 
source.        ■        '^ 

"It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however, 
to  think  that  the  public  gained  no  benefits 
from  the  careers  of'  these  men  except 
through  these  gifts.  The  largest  benefits 
resulted  directly  from  their  activities  while 
they  were  accumulating  their  fortunes. 
They   were   organizers   and   managers   of 


business,  their  genius  and  the  capital 
under  their  command  gave  employment 
to  labor  and  increased  the  production  of 
commodities  or  services  for  the  public  use. 
The  McKay  invention  helped  to  make 
shoes  cheaper  for  the  multitude  while 
shoemakers  receive  higher  pay  than  under 
the  old  haTid  method. 

"Henry  Ford,  after  a  disagreeable  per- 
sonal experience  recently  at  a  public 
meeting  where  money  was  being  raised  f(.)r 
charitable  purposes,  was  quoted  as  declar- 
ing that  he  was  'off  on  charity  for  good,' 
meaning  that  he  thought  it  was  better  to 
provide  work  for  people  than  to  give  them 
money.  While  he  probably  will  not  adhere 
religiously  to  that  resolution,  he  is  right 
on  the  main  proposition.  It  is  better  to 
provide  work  which  not  only  enables  a 
man  to  give  an  honest  eqiiivalent  for  what 
he  receives,  but  is  helpful  to  the  com- 
munity, than  to  give  charit3\  All  of  these 
men  did  this  in  their  active  lives,  and  the 
fortunes  which  are  turned  over  to  public 
institutions  at  their  death,  to  carry  out 
plans  which  they  personally  planned,  are 
still  invested  in  useful  enterprises.  In  t^e 
case  of  endowments  it  is  the  income  which 
is  devoted  to  the  designated  purposes. 

' '  These  gifts  are  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Like  so  many  more,  continually 
announced,  they  are  largely  for  research, 
to  increase  the  stock  of  technical  and 
scientific  knowledge  for  the  good  of  all. 
The  earnings  and  profits  which  are  con- 
stantly being  added  to  industrial  capital, 
altho  not  formally  dedicated  to  the  public, 
are  actually  worldng  for.it  in  the  sam^  way. 
The  end  in  view  in  every  instance  is  to 
increase  production  for  the  pubUc  market, 
and  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  products 
as  compared  with  the  wages  of  labor. 
Where  the  investment  is  made  by  bequest 
or  gift  the  separation  from  the  investor  is 
evident;  but  equally  beneficent  iX^ork  may 
be  going  on  with  the  investor  klive  and 
personally  managing  his  capital  in  profit- 
able business." 

OUR  BANKING  POWER  AND  OUR 
EXPORTS 

"At  the  Top  in  World  Finance,"  was 
the  heading  of  a  recent  article  in  the  New 
York  World.  The  occasion  for  this  as- 
sertion was  the  recent  annixal  report  of 
the  Controller  of  the'  Currency,  John 
Skelton  Williams,  "a  veritable  wonder 
book  in  respect  to  the  growth  of  the  nation's 
financial  power  since  the  world- war  began." 
Two  facts  are  mentioned  by  The  World  as 
standing  out  particularly  "in  a  bewilder- 
ing detail  of  banldng  and  loan  operations, 
as  notable  for  then*  undisturbing  progress 
under  the  Federal  Reserve  System  as.  for 
their  unparalleled  magnitude."     These  are: 

"The  banking  power  of  the  United 
States  since  June,  1914,  has  increased  from 
$24,340,000,000  to  $39,082,800,000— a  gain 
of  60  per  cent.,  contrasted  with  a  gain  of 
15.6  per  cent,  for  the  previous  period  of 
equal  length.  This  banking  power  of  the 
nation  is  to-day  nearly  two  and  a  half 
times  greater  than  for  the  whole  world 
in  1890. 

' '  During  the  five  past  calendar  years  the 
merchandise  exports  of  the  United  States 
aggregate  $23,462,191,652  and  imports 
$11,881,973,986.  Against  the  enormous 
balance  in  our  favor  of  $11,580,217,666- 
stand  net  imports  of  gold  exceeding 
$1,000,000,000  and  the  bonded  obliga- 
tions of  foreign  governments  plus  the 
return  of  American  securities  held  abroad 
and  sold  here  early  in  the  war. 

"If  we  assume  that  Europe  held  $5,000,- 
000,000  of  American  stocks  and  bonds  at 
the  outset  of  the  war,  the  outcome  reveals 
a  net  debt  of  Eurq.pe  to  the  United  States 
in  just  about  the  same  amqunt;  and  this 
additional  to  the  more  than  $1,000,000,000 
gold  sent  here,  which  puts  the  gold  holdings 
of  the  United  States  at  a  third  of  the  whole 
world's  stock  of  the  metal.    ;  t' 

"SeveraJ  reasons  have  been  given  why 
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Reos 

are  now  > 

obtainable 

— if  your  Reo 

dealer  has  not 

already  sold 

His   full    allotment— 

in  the  following  tjT>es'. 

The  Standard 
5-passenger 
Touring  Car 

3-pa88engeir 
Roadster 

S-passenger 
Sedan— a  luxurious 
equipage 

And  that  rare 
combination  of 
beauty  and  utility 
the  4-pa»senger 
Reo  Coupe 

Prices  $1395,  $1395, 
$nn  and  $2175 
respectively 

Prices  are 

f.  o.  b.  factory 

plus  Special 

Federal  Tax 

and  are  guaranteed 

until  Ju!>  1st.  1919 

On  all  cars  eold 

after  this  date. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company, 
Laniine,  Michigan 


"THE 
GOLD  STANDARD 
OF  VALUES 


Reo  Standing  Is  Secure 

Consider  any  class  of  manufactured  product  and  there  will  come  to 
your  ntind  instantly  the  names  of  one  or  two  that  stand  out  above  all 
the  rests 

The  superiority  of  these  has  been  so  conclusively  proven  that  their 
leadership  is  conceded  alike  by  competitor  and  customer. 

Among  automobiles  Reo  occupies  that  enviable  position. 

Reo  quality  is  so  outstanding;  Reo  reliability  and  low  upkeep  so 
universally  known,  salesmen  seldom  find  it  necessary  to  inform  buyers 
on  these  points. 

Questions  most  frequently  answered  pertain  to  deliveries — "How 
soon  may  I  expect  my  Reo?" 

This  eminence  among  motor  cars  was  net  achieved  easily,  nor  in  a  day. 
Not  even  in  a  decade! 

It  is  the  result  of  a  consistent  adherence  over  a  long  period  of  years 
to  a  consistent  policy. 

And  that  policy  was  rock  founded  in  the  beginning. 

We  are  proud  of  the  position  Reo  enjoys. 

It  is  the  reward  for  which,  more  than  any  other,  we  have  worked. 

Reo  has  never  been  ambitious  to  rrake  all  the  automobiles — oilly  the 
best  automobiles.  , 

The  policy  from  the  first —  an^  Reo  is  the  pioneer  in  the  industry — 
has  been  never  to  make  more  than  we  could  make  and  make  every 
Reo  as  good  as  the  best  Reo. 

Reo  demand — a  demand  that  always  has  been  in  excess  of  the  possible 
output  of  the  big  Lansing  factories — is  the  result  of  that  policy  and 
our  unswerving  adherence  thereto. 

At  this  moment  the  demand  is  out  of  all  proportiftn  to  the  supply. 

What  will  it  be  when  the  real  spring  buying  season  opens  up? 

Only  way  to  be  at  all  certain  of  securing  a  Reo  of  any  model  for  the 
coming  season  is — 

See  your  Reo  dealer — place  your  order — make  it  a  bona  fide  order  by 
paying  a  deposit — specify  a  definite  date  for  delivery — and  rest  easy 
in  the  certainty  that  your  next  car  will  be  a  Reliable  Reo. 

Today — won't  be  a  minute  too  soon. 
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IS  SHE  A  LITTLE 
OUT  OF  SORTS? 

How  simple  it  is  to  get  your 

Tyccs 
Fever  Thermometer 

and  take  her  temperature.  Then 
you  know  at  once  whether  it 
is  just  some  trifling  disturbance 
or  one  serious  enough  to  call 
tlie  doctor. 

Wherever  there   is   a  family,    tliere 

should  be  a  Tyccs.     It  makes  possible 

that  "ounce  of  prevention." 

The  lycos  is  sold  by  most  Drugrgists  and 
Opticians.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  wiite  us. 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


o'^  *"^? 


\ 


lycos 


10  2  There's  a  7ycoior^>'/orThermometer  for  Every   Purpose  \ 


^ST^ 


Put  this  Grammar  on  Your  Desk, 

Mr.  Business  Man.. and  you'll  never  again 
be  "stuck"  by  those  aggravating  puzzles  of 
"shall  and  will,"  infinitives,  unusual  word 
uses,  etc.,  etc.  Make  a  half-minute  reference 
to  English  Grammar  Simplified.  h>'  James 
C.  Fernald.  L.H.D.,  for  the  instantly  acces- 
sible answer  to  every  question  of  grammar  you  can  meet. 
You'll  get  a  simple,  direct,  unclouded  explanation. 
Handy  volume,  cloth  bound.  85  cents;  bv  mail,  gj  cejits. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   New  York 


Nerve  Control  and 
How  To  Gain  It 

Just  Published 

This  most  interesting  and  helpful  book,  by 
H.  Addington  Bruce,  covers  the  whole  subject 
of  nervous  troubles,  their  ca"Uses,  care  and  cure. 
In  a  sympathetic  and  convincing  manner  the 
author  points  the.  way  to  the  correction  of  all  the 
common  nervous  faults.  The  information  in  the 
book  is  based  on  absolute  authority.  There  are 
fifty-eight  chapters?  some  of  their  titles  being: 
Signs  of  Nerve  Strain ;  Worry  and  Its  Cure ;  Exercise  for 
Nerve  Control;  Brain  Fag;  Insomnia;  Nervous  Dyspepsia  ; 
Habits  that  Hurt ;  Self-Analysis,  etc. 

Handsome  clotli  binding 
Price  $1.00  net:  by  wail.  $1.1!^ 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


^)    renewable  f  U  iJE^iJ 

\  cut  annual  fuse  maintenance  costs  80% 
en  many  of  our  leading  industries. 

An  inexpensive  little  "Drop  Out"  Renewal 


Link  restores  a  blown  Economy  Fuse  to  its 

original  efficiency.  Economy  Fuses  protect 

electrical  circuits  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 

leading   powder  and  munitions  plants. 

Order  frum  your  electrical  dealer. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 
Kinzie  and  Orleans  &ts., Chicago, U.S. A. 

Sole  vianufaclurers  of  "  AJ<KLJ:SS"  — 
ihe     Non-Reneivahle     Fuse     ■u-itJt    the 
"  100%  GuaranUcd  Indicator." 
Bcomwry    Fuses    ar^i    aho    made    in 
Canada  at  Montreal 


MELBA/^ 


Ttie  Cigar  Supreme 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

I,  Lewis  Cigar  Mf^.  Cu..  Newaik.  N.  J.,  Make 
-  LarijestlniJepeiideMt  t'i>.';^i  Fai  tmy  in  the  Worl! 


r 


iliimiTCirfiEflii 


For   the   most  delicious  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  merely 
put  soluble  powder  in  cup,  add  hot  water  and  serve. 

Made  in  a  second — No  Waste — No  Grounds 
or  Leaves  —  No  Boiling  or 
Cooking  —  No    Pots  to  clean. 

Send  dealer's  name  and  35c.  (foreign  45c.) 
for  coffee  or  tea.  Dealers  supplied  direct  or 
by   any  jobber.     Jobbers  —  Write  Us. 


tailFlWiEl 


Until  recently  all 
Faust  InstantCoHee 
(known  "overthere" 
as  U.S.  Trench  Coffee) 
loasbeing shipped  to 
OUT  soldiers.        r"^^^^- 
Vicfory  noio  en-  ^\^^^K 
ables  us  to  again    ^  ^^cai 
supply  the  public. 


IS     A     "DIFFERENT"     SEASONING. 

You  use  it  instead  of  pepper,  spices,  etc.  It's 
a  combination  of  all  of  them,  except  salt.  For 
salad  dressings,  meats,  gravies,  stews,  soups, 
there's  nothing  quite  so  good.  Sold  by  most 
dealers  in  15c.,  25c.  and  1-Ib.  cans.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  it,  send  20c.  for  2-oz.  can  and 
Recipe  Pamphlet  prepared  by  Henry  Dietz,  fam- 
ous chef  of  historic  Faust  Cafe  and  Bevo  Mill. 
Dealers — Ask  Your  Jobber.      Jobbers — Write  Us. 


C.    F.     BLANKE    TEA     &     COFFEE     COMPANY,     Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 


the  United  States  may  be  expected  to 
speak  the  deciding  word  in  shaping  the 
world  peace.  One  reason  is  given  above, 
and  it  is  highly  important." 


"FEEDING  THE  WORLD" 

That  the  United  States  is  now  actually 
"feeding  the  world"  is  a  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  statistics  recently  issued  in  a 
bulletin  from  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York.  The  total  value  of  foodstuffs 
sent  out  of  this  country  in  the  year  just 
ended  amounted,  according  to  this  cbni- 
pilation,  to  over  -12,000,000,000  against 
an  average  of  less  than  $500,000,000  per 
annum  beifore  the  war — the- average,  that 
is.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  value  of  food- 
stuffs exported  from  the  country  in  the 
decade  preceding  the;  war  averaged  only 
$450,000,000  per  annum  and  never  in  any 
year  reached  as  much  as  .$600,000,000.  In 
the  calendar  year  1915,  however,  the  first 
full  year  of  the  war,  it  amounted  to 
$1,012,000,000;  in  1916  it  was  $1,105,- 
000,000;  in  1917,  $1,315,000,000,  and  in 
1918  crossed  the  $2,000,000,000  hne.  The 
official  figures  of  exports  to  foreign  countries 
in  1918  give  us  a  total  of  over  $1,900,000,000, 
but  to  this  must  be  added  the  amount 
sent  on  Government  vessels  and  not  in- 
cluded in  .the  official  reports  of  the  custom 
houses,  plus  those  sent  to  our  own  colonies 
not  classed  as  exports.  Only  then  do  we  get 
the  grand  total  of  foodstuffs  of  domestic 
production  passing  out  of  the  United  States 
in  the  calendar  year  1918  which  was  in  excess 
of  $2,000,000,000,  or  "  more  than  four  times 
the  annual  average  in  the  decade  preceding 
the  war." 

This  large  increase  in  the  value  of  food- 
stuffs exported  was,  however,  due  in 
some  degree  to  increased  prices,  but  quan- 
tities also  showed  very  large  increases. 
The  total  quantity  of  fresh  beef,  for  ex- 
ample, exported  in  the  calendar  year  1918 
"amounted  to  approximately  .540,000,000 
pounds  against  only  6,300,000  pounds  in 
the  fiscal  jj^ear  1914,  all  of  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  Avar,  and  is  a  much 
larger  quantity  than  was  ever  exporteti  .in  a 
single  year,  even  in  the  highest  record  of 
the  years  in  which  fresh  beef  was  passing 
out  of  the  United  States  in  very  large 
quantities."  Again,  bacon,  in  the  eal- 
endar  year  1918,  showed  a  total  of  .'Over 
1,000,000,000  pounds  against  less  than 
200,000,000  pounds  in  the  year  immedi- 
ately j)receding  the  war,  "and  aggregated 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  in  any 
earlier  year."  Condensed  milk  is  again 
cited.  The  exportations  before  the  war 
never  exceeded  21,000,000  pounds,  but 
they  amounted  in  1918  to  553,000,000 
Ijounds.  Of  wheat,  of  which  a  large  pro- 
portion was  in  1918  sent  in  the  form  of 
flour,  "the  total  spared  to  (foreign  coun- 
tries is  far  in  excess  of  that  of  earlier 
.years."  Comn^enting  further,  the  writer 
says : 

"While,  of  course,  a  large  proportion  of 
this  increase  occurs  in  movements'  to 
Etirope,  it  does  not  foUow  that  all  of  the 
increase  is  for  the  Allied  countries  or  our 
own  troops  participating  in  the  war.  Of 
the  condensed  milk  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  calendar  year  1918,  nearly 
25,000,000  pounds  went  to  India  against 
7,000,000  pounds  in  the  fiscal  vear  1917. 
1,500,000  pounds  in  1916,  and  only  25,000 
pounds  in  the  year  preceding  the  war,  while 
the  quantitv  sent  in  1918  to  Cuba  was  over 
30,000,000  pounds;  to  Straits  Settlements 
over  5,000,000  pounds;  to  Hongkong 
nearlv  4,000,000  pounds;  to  Japan  over 
3,000,000;  to  the  Philippine  Islands  more 
than  6,000,000  pounds,  and  to  British 
South  Africa  about  5,000,000  pounds.    Of 
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refined  sugar,  we  .sent  in  1918  over  25,- 
000,000  pounds  to  Belgium ;  over  2,000,000 
pounds  to  our  near  neighbor,  Mexico; 
more  than  3,000,000  pounds  to  New- 
foundland, and  approximately  1,000,000 
pounds  to  British  Africa.  _  Of  canned 
salmon,  the  exportation  in  1918  in- 
cluded 4,000,000  pounds  to  Canada,  about 
6,000,000  pounds  to  the  Phihppine  Islands, 
and  more  than  1,000,000  pounds  each  to 
Austraha  and  Chile,  Avhile  Canada  took 
from  us  in  1918  over  12,000,000  pounds 
of  prunes  and  about  30,000,000  pounds 
of  raisins." 

Accompanying  the  article  the  writer 
gives  a  table  showing  for  each  kind  of  food 
the  amounts  exported  in  1917  and  1918, 
withifigures  for  a  series  of  years  from  1909, 
as  fbllows: 

-'    ;  1917  1918{e) 

Barley.... Bushels  17,859,000  18,272,000 

Dollars  26,208,000  29,924,000 

Corn     Bushels     '    52,170,000  40,618,000 

Dollars  72,937,000  70,18.^,000 

Oats        Bushels   ■      98,689,000  113,5.'58,000 

Dollars      '    71,169,000  97,594  000 

Rye Bushels  13,412,000  7,627,000 

Dollars  25,821,000  15,480,000 

♦  Flour Barrels  1.3,920,000  21.140,000 

Dollars  138,430,000  238,791,000 

Beef,  canned Pounds  65,584,000  146,984,000 

Dollars  18,315,000  .53,704,000 

Beef,  fresh Pounds  215,419,000  543,015,000 

Dollars  31,426,000  116,809,000 

Beef,  pickled Pounds  68,111,000  44,712,000 

Dollars  8,320,000  8,070.000 

Oleo,  Oil Pounds  33,403,000  68,7 1 3,000 

Dollars  6,799,000  15,339,000 

Bacon Pounds  578,228,000  1,051,213,000 

Dollars  122,700,000  299,098,000 

Hams  &  Shoulders Pounds  243,387,000  518,401,000 

Dollars  54,045,000  139,925,000 

Lard Pounds'  373,349,000  ,538,379,000 

Dollars  75,359,000  142,156,000 

Neutral  Lard Pounds  9,395,000  6,345,000 

Dollars  2,011,000  1,623,000 

Porki  pickled Pounds  39,378,000  37,437,000 

Dollars  7,089,000  8,661,000 

Lard,  compounds Pounds  50,300,000  41,148,000 

Dollars  8,582,000  9,745,000 

Milk,  condensed Pounds  428,465.000  553,640,000 

Dollars  51,322,000  73,210,000 

WheAt. Bu«hel8  106,202,000  102,181,000 

.                              Dollars  245,034,000  238,663,000 

(e)  December  estimated. 

EXPORTfi  OF  FOODSTUFFS  FROM  THE   UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS  1909  TO  1918      . 

Foodstuffs  Foodstuffs  Total 

Crude  Manufactured  Foodstuffs 

1909 114,883,000  285,067,000  399,950,000 

1910 90,480,000  254,677,000  345,157,000 

1911 113,399,000  310,289,000  423,688,000 

1912..' 138,248,000  308,892,000  447,140,000 

1913 169,588,000  324,827,000  494,415,000 

1914 275,276,000  308,852,000  .584,128,000 

1915 4-61,643,000  5.50,566.000  1,012,204,000 

1916 421,284-,000  048,039,000  1,069,323,000 

1917 508,875,000  806,740,000  1,315,615,000 

1918 524,743,000  1,383,073,000  (e)2,000,000,000 

'e'l  Includes  nearly  $100,000,000  estimated  exports  on  Govern- 
ment vessels  aud  estimate  for  December. 


Astonishingly  Lean. — The  house  was  on 
lire,  and,  as  the  staircase  was  in  flames 
before  the  blaze  was  discovered,  the  occu- 
pants had  to  seek  some  other  means  of 
escape. 

Next  day  the  companion  to  an  elderly 
lady  was  reading  to  her  the  newspaper 
report  of  the  fire,  which  stated  that  one 
servant  escaped  down  a  water-pipe  at  the 
back  of  the  house. 

Whereui)on  the  old  lady,  astonished  at 
this  statement,  exclaimed: 

"  But  how  thin  the  poor  man  must  have 
been!" — Chicago  News. 


Cause  for  Thanksgiving.  —  An  Irish 
farmer,  wajiing  up  in  the  night,  saw  an 
apparition,  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  He 
reached  out  for  a  gun  and  ])erforalcd  the 
ghost  with  a  bullet.  In  the  morning  he 
discovered  that  he  had  made  a  target  of 
.  his  own  shirt. 

"  What  did  you  do  then?  "  inquired  the 
friend  whom  he  told  the  story. 

"  I  knelt  down  and  thanked  God  that 
I  hadn't  been  inside  it,"  said  the  farmer 
piously. —  Youth's  Companion. 
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Oi'dei*  the  Orderly  Wast© 

YOU  and  I  like  to  read  mystery  stories  when  we're 
slippered  and  at  ease  by  our  own  firesides.      But — in 
business  when  your  typist  clicks  out  an  order  for  your 
favorite  grade  of  Royal  she  tweaks  every  fibre  of  mystery 
out  of  Cotton  Waste  buying. 

The  quality  is  bound  to  be  as  named,  the  weight  as  or- 
dered, the  tare"  (wrappings)  only.  6%  of  gross  weight 
— all  guaranteed.  The  user  will  find  every  handful  soft, 
absorbent,  scientifically  refined  of  dirt  and  metal  splinters. 

"Producing  the  Fittest  in  Waste"  (get  it)  gives  facts 
versus  fiction  as  developed  by  the  country's  largest 
and  most  progressive  waste  pioneers. 

Ask  your  jobber  or  us  for  the  Royal  Sampling  Cata- 
logue of  the  12  standardized  Royal  grades. 

ROYAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

General   Sales  Offices   and    Plant,      RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

Offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Bo:-ton,  San  Francisco 
LOOK    FOR    THE    BRAND    ON     EACH    STEEL    BAND 


P 


lERP'ECTION  in  quality,  appearance,  construction 
and  service  is  embodied  in  the  National  Royal  Loose 
Leaf  Ledjijer.  It  is  handsome,  durable,  and  offered  in 
various  sizes  with  many  forms  of  rulin<2;.  Talk  this  over 
with  your  head  accountant.    He  will  appreciate  the  best. 

BOUND  BOOKS  &  LOOSE  LEAF  DEVICES 

At   your  stationer's. 

NATIONAL    BLANK    BOOK    CO.,    HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


New  York 


Berthierville,  P.  0-.  Canada 


London 
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Wtendoesth^ 


score  watt 


I 


N  "500"  when 
is   a   score  of 
500    better 
than  a  higherone? 
Do  you  know  the 
'correct  answer  to  all   the   questions 
constantly  coming  up  in  all  card  games?     Send 
for  the  new  edition   of  "The   Official   Rules  of   Card 
iames".and  play  "according  to  Hoyle".     With  this  book 
and  a  fresh  pack  of  Bicycle  Playing  Cards  you  are  fixed  for 
many  a  delightful  hour  of  recreation. 

iJIO TiLLd  carj>s 

increase  the  pleasure  of  any  game  because  of  their  high 
quality  and  perfect  finish  (Ivory  or  Air  Cushion).  No 
sdcking  together.  No  cracking  01-  breaking.  Large  indexes, 
easy  on  the  eyes.     And  very  moderately  priced. 

Congress  Cards— The  gold  edge,  art  back  packs  for  social 
play.     Ideal  for  gifts  and  prizes. 

Send  for  this  book  today 

Edited  by  recognized  experts.    300  games.     250  pages.     Sub-   /^ 
stantially  bound.     Enclose  20c  in  postage.     Illustrated  cir-    /  ' 
cular  of  all  kinds  of  playing  cards  and  supplies  sent  free     ^''' 
if  requested.     Address  The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co., 
Dept.   C-11,   Cincinnati,  (J.  S.  A.,  or  Windsor,  Can. 


'^ 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  IVIIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  12ino,  Cloth,  04  pages.    60oerits. 
FUNK&  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


lEkll/irMT^DC  \\  ho  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
■'^'»  fcil^  ■  ^/I^J  write  tor  our  guidi- book.  "How  To 
Get  Your  Patent."  Send  model  or  "ketch  and  description 
."ind  u'e  will  gi\'e  onr  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature  tree. 
Ranilolpli  ((;  Co.,  Dept.  171,  Washinpton.  I>.  C. 


Class i  Tied    Col  u  inns 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

PATENT  SENSE 

"the  Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers.' 

VVrke  L.'VCEY  &  LACEY 

651  F  Street,  N.  \V. 

VYashiugton,  D.  C. 

PATENTS.  Write  for  Free  Hlustrated  Guide 
Book,  "How  To  Obtain  a  Patent."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  tor  our  free 
opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest 
References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
Terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759 
Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHT.S  to  patent 
protection.  Sign  and  witness  form  "Evidence 
of  Conception."  '""his  form,  boot  ^"<1  •"" 
formation  sent  free.  Lancaster  &  .Mhvine, 
211  Ouray  Building,   Wastiington,  D.  C. 

PROTECT  YOliR   INVENTION. 

PERSONAL  SERVICE. 

Send  sketch  for  honest  advice. 

J.  REANEY  KELLY, 

012F  Woodward  Bldg..    W.^shington.  D.  C. 


Wlio  of  us  docs  not  liope  to  some  day 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  this  great  city? 
'Parisians  Out  of  Doors"  takes  you  to  the 
very  heart  of  Parisian  outdoor  life — -Boule- 
vards— open-air  cafes — parks — e>:cursion 
points  and  rendezvous,  such  as  Troiiville, 
Monte  Carlo,  etc.  It's  from  the  personal 
diary  of  F.  Berkeley  Smith,  artist-author, 
who  lias  himself  "lived  the  life."  Verj' 
fully  illustrated  by  the  author  and  his 
friends.    Cloth,  280  pages. 

"Parisians  Out  of  Doors" 

$1.50:  Bookdealers  or  Postpaid 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,      New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MEN  AND  WOMEN— Become  independent. 
Qwu  Your  Business,  experience  unnecessary, 
selling  our  16,000  accident  death,  J30  acci- 
dent, J25  sick  weekly  lienefits.  $10.50  yearly, 
half  amounts  $5.50.  Guaranteed  .steady  income 
from  renewals.  $250,000  deposited  insurance 
dept.      Registration,  Dept.  L,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Wanted:  -Ambitious  Workers  to  start  Collec- 
tion Bureaus.  Be  independent — earn  52500 
up.  yearly.  We  train  and  refer  business  to 
you.  "Scientific  Facts"  FREE.  Nat'l  CoU'n 
Bureau,  Dept.  3,  65  Maynard,  Columbus,  O. 

YOU  CAN  EARN  atiywhere  from  $3000  to 
S6000  a  year  selling  \isual  Instruction  Equip- 
ment to  schools  and  libraries.  Exclusive 
territory,  permanent  contracts  to  high  class 
men.  .4l  references  and  cash  deposit  guar- 
antee required.  Underwood  &  Underwood, 
Dept.  C,  417  5th  .\ve..  New  York. 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  ORANGE  GROVE  in 
beautiful  Fruitland  Park.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
melons,  peaches,  cotton,  your  first  crops, 
should  help  pay  for  your  grove.  Board  of 
Trade,  103  Trade  Bldg..  F'ruiUand  Park,  Fla. 


TRAVEL 
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ASHEVILLE.N.  C. 

A  perfectly  charming  English 
Inn.  Southern  hospitality.  Per- 
fect service  Concentrated  com- 
or( .  PcrlVi-t  Coif  ill  a  Perfect  ( lluiatp 
A'itkt  IifMi,i-}<alii'Ji  .Vow 
IN    AMERICA— AN  ENGLISH    INN 


Vest  Pocket  Standard  Dictionary 

has  a  larger  \'ocabular>-  than  an>  other  su<-h 
dictionary.  Cloth,  30c:  nioroccoette.  soc;  ted 
leather,  -  jc.  Thumb-notch  index,  10c  extra. 
Postage,  sc  extra. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY   -   New  York 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  Ibis  column,  to  tiecitle  questicjns  concerning  the  current 
u>e  oC  words,  the  Funk  &  W'agnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  eouanlted  as  arbiter. 

Tieitders  will  please  bear  in  iitiitd  that  no  notice 
u  ill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"J.  P.,"  Cliicago,  IlL — "Ivjndly  tell  me  who 
.said:  'Tliere  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad  but 
luinking  makes  it  so.'" 

The  quotation  i.s  from  Shakespeare's  "  Hamlet  " 
(act  ii,  scene  2,  line  252).  The  words  are  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Hamlet. 

"T.  J.  M.,"  Washington,  D.  C— "A  famous 
physician  of  Naples  (?)  had  one  day  a  caller  who 
comi)lained  of  a  horrible  and  fathomless  melan- 
choly and  asked  advice.  The  doctor  racked  his 
brains.  There  was  playing  in  the  city  at  that 
time  a  comedian  who  was  transporting  his 
audiences  with  mirth,  probably  the  most  famous 
comedian  Italy  had  ever  produced.  X  by  name. 
The  doctor  had  an  inspiration.  '  I  have  it!'  he 
cried.  'Go  and  see  X  to-night — by  all  means  see 
X,  and  you  will  forget  that  melancholia  ever 
existed.'  "But,  sir,"  his  caller  replied  with  a 
look  of  utter  despair,  '1  am  X.'  Who  was  'X,' 
and  was  Naples  the  city  where  the  incident 
occiured?" 

The  incident  occurred  in  I,ondon,  and  X,  the 
Itahan  comedian,  was  .Joseph  Grimaldi,  the 
famous  Engh.sh  clown,  bom  in  London  in  1779, 
the  son  of  an  Italian  actor.  He  died  in  18.37.  The 
doctor  was  F.  H.  F.  Quin,  the  first  of  the  English 
homeopathists. 

"J.  E.  W.,"  St.  Matthews,  S.  C— "What  is 
the  correct  pronimciation  of  Saloniki?" 

Saloniki  is  pronotmced  sa"lo-ni'ki — a  as  in  art, 
o  as  in  obey,  i's  as  m  police. 

"H.  ,T.  DeV.,"  Baldwin,  WLs. — "Please  give  the 
correct  pronimciation  of  Hughes." 

Hughes  is  pronotmced  hiuz — iu  as  eu  in  feud. 

"  O.  K.  W.,"  Garland,  I'tah. — "  Which  is  correct; 
M.  1.  Wyer,  Jr.,'  or  '.J.  I.  Wyer,  jr.'?" 

A'  rule  for  the  u.se  of  capital  letters  reads, 
"E^ery  title  attached  to  the  name  of  a  person 
begins  with  a  capital  letter,"  and,  wlule  it  is  true 
that  ".Junior"  may  not  be  considered  an  actual 
title,  when  it  is  used  in  this  way  it  becomes  an 
essential  part  of  the  name,  and  woiUd  be  governed 
by  the  rule  fitioted.  Therefore,  "J.  I.  Wyer, 
Jr.,"  is  correct. 

"L.  S.  S.."  rarmol,  Cal. — "Kindly  give  yoiu" 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  expre.s.sion  'close  proxim- 
ity.'    Does  not  proximt-ty  itself  mean  close'?" 

"  Clo.se  proximity  "  is  an  EngUsh  idiom  implying 
something  closer  than  proximity. 

"E.  E.  M.,"  Klamath  Falls.  Ore.— "What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  revue?'-' 

Revue  is  a  French  word,  its  Enghsh  eqiuvalent 
bemg  review,  wliich  means,  among  otlier  things,  a 
retrosjiective  survey  or  spectacle.  The  French 
word  revue  means  "review,  magazine;  siu'vey, 
examination,  re\ision."  Revue  in  modem  use 
may  mea"!!  a  presentation  of  plays  which  have 
been  acted  at  one  time. 

"A.  I.  S.,"  Pittsbtu-g,  Pa. — "Wliat  is  the 
correct  pronmiciation  of  the  word  foreigner.^" 

Foreigner  is  pronotmced  for'in-er — o  as  m  not, 
i  as  in  habit,  and  cr  as  iu  over. 

"H.  R.  yi.,"  Lake  Hamilton,  Fla. — "In  a 
women's  club  here,  assignment  has  been  made 
of  "Hamlet's  soliloquy.'  Wiiich  of  the  several 
monologs  of  the  melancholy  Dane  is  the 
sohloquy?" 

The  soliloquy  to  which  you  refer  is  iu  act  iii, 
scone  1,  of  "Hamlet"  and  begins  with  "To  be, 
or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question  ..." 

"C.  L.  O.,"  Miu-ray,  LTtah. — "'A'  insists  that 
littlr,  littler,  littlest  is  correct.  'B'  holds  that 
littler  and  littlest  are  not  used  as  degrees  of  com- 
parison with  the  word  little.     Please  decide." 

The  word  Utile  is  compared  as  follows:  Positive. 
little;  Comparative,  less;  Superlative,  least.  The 
dictionary  records  the  forms  littler  and  liltle.'<l, 
but  marks  them  as  "colloquial  or  dialectal." 

"C.  C.  S.,"  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.— "Plea.se  give 
me  the  correct  pronimciation  of  the  words 
student  and  stupid." 

The  "  u  "  in  the  first  syllable  in  both  words  should 
be  pronounced  as  eu  in  feud.  The  .second  syllable 
of  "student"  is  commonly  weakened  in  col- 
loquial speech  and  given  the  soimd  of  ent  in 
"moiuent."  Few  persons  give  it  the  formal 
sound  heard  in  intent.  In  the  second  syllable  ot' 
"stupid,"  the  "i"  is  short,  and  the  id  should  be 
pronotmced  as  it  is  in  "bid." 
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The  Stuff  Miles  are  Made  of 


THE  high  quality  of  the  McGraw  tire  is 
the  result  of  pure  materials,  exact  methods 
of  manufacture,  by  men  who  know  how. 

Every  piece  of  rubber,  every  roll  of  fabric, 
every  step  in  the  processes  of  adding  tough- 
ening minerals  to  the  rubbers,  of  mixing  and 
milling,  of  building  and  finishing,  undergo  the 
strictest  supervision  to  insure  quality. 

These  basic  everyday  practices  guarantee 
the  durability  and  economy  of  the  McGraw 
Tire.  They  are  the  stuff  miles  are  made  of. 

5,000  Mile  Guarantee 

THE  McGRAW  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

East  Palestine,  Ohio 
Established  in  1909.     1918  output  1,000,000  tires 
^   Makers  of  Fabric  and  Cord  Pneumatics,  Standard 
and  HiTread  Truck  Tires,  Inner  Tubes 
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X  hrough  all  the  ups  and  downs  of 
war — through  any  ups  and  downs 
in  days  to  come— mild  Robt.  Burns 
holds  to  the  same  high  quality.  It  is 
made  with  the  same  full  Havana 
filler — the  same  selected  Sumatra 
wrapper.  The  three  shapes  differ 
only  in  size. 

The  three  national  sizes  of  Robt.  Burns  are  priced  from  10c 
to  15c.  Little  Bobbie,  a  small  cigar,  but  very  high  in  quality, 
sells  at  6c.  Robt.  Burns  Laddies,  still  smaller,  come  10  in  a 
package — price  30c. 
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GENERAL    CIGAR    COMPANY,  Inc.,    119  WEST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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WIDTHS  OF  TRUSCON 
I     STANDARD   BUILDINGS 

h/a// //e/'yhfs,  curS/oeave.  7-/0' or  //-6 


TYPE  1  {C/eorSpan)  BUILDINGS 


TYPE  Zir^o  Bay)  BUILDINGS 

One  fiow  of  Columns  in  Cen/er 


S/We  Bay 
16- 20' 
25- 30' 


Cen/er  Bay 

18'- 20'- 24' 

28'- 30' 


TYPE  3(7-/^Ae^  .5^7^)  BUILDINGS 

Tivo  Rows  of  Cb/umns  m  /n/er/or 

Widths  -  50'  52-  56'- 58'- 60'-64* 
65'-70'-74'-78'-80'-84'-90' 
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S/afe  Bay 

20'-25' 

30' 


Cen/erSay 

20-24 
28-30 


p      TYPE  3  Mf//o/7//oA) BUILDINGS 
I       Widths -60'- 64'- 68' -70'-74' 
80'-84'-90' 


TYPE  A-ifoar  Bay)  BUILDINGS 
T/iree  /^ows  of  Co/umns  in  inienor 

80'  (  4  Boys    (S>    20  ) 
100'    {4  Bays   @    25') 


Widths  - 


CONTINUOUS  MONITOR  12-0 
WIDE  CAN  BE  PROVIDED  AT 
RIDGE    OF  ANY    BUILDING 


Interior  Type  jM.  {Monitor) 
Truscon  Standard  Building. 

Storing  War  Materials  and 
Machinery 

THOUSANDS  of  industrial  plants  all  over  the  United  States  are  today 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  finding  additional  storage  space 
immediately.  The  cessation  of  the  war  finds  them  with  large  amounts 
of  material  and  machinery  which  had  been  used  for  war  work  but  which 
must  speedily  give  place  to  the  needs  of  peace-time  production. 

In  order  to  dispose  of  this  material  and  machinery  without  serious  loss, 
much  of  it  must  be  protected  and  stored.  For  this  purpose  Truscon  Steel 
Standard  Buildings  are  already  frequently  used  and  admirably  meet  every 
requirement. 

'Truscon  Standard  Buildings  cost  no  more  than  fiimsy,  temporary 
sheds;  yet  they  provide  permanent,  fireproof  and  weather  tight  protec- 
tion. Best  of  all,  as  they  are  made  entirely  from  interchangeable  steel 
panels,  they  can  be  taken  down,  re-arranged,  reduced  or  enlarged  in 
size,  and  re-erected  with  speed  and  economy. 

Being  carried  in  warehouse  stock,  these  buildings  are  shipped 
promptly.  Furnished  in  any  length,  various  heights  and  widths  up  to  one 
hundred  feet.  Used  extensively  as  warehouses,  machine  shops,  tool 
rooms,  foundries,  garages,  dining  halls,  hospitals,  etc. 

Write  for  coinpleie  information  and  prices,  using  coupon  if  coji'venient. 

Truscon  Steel  Odm  pany 

•Y0UNGST0WlN-0H10-orncVs",r«r~;r-^.Vmrl  ■* 

TRUSCON 


STANDARD^^BUILDINGS 


TRUSCON  STEEL  CO.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Solid  catalog  and  iiifoi  iiialion  on  t^'pc*    

Truscon  Standard  BuildinK^. 

ft.  long ft.  wide.  .  .  . 

to  be  used  for 


ft.  hiuh 


Ndmc 
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I'm  th.- h;ii>iiicst  of  ?,t.-.- 
■  nogrdpli.jis.  tor  hv   tak- 
ing the 

NEW  WAV  IN 

SHORTHAND  AND 

TYPEWRITING 

COURSE 

^  I  succeeded  whereothers 

^failed.  It  has  enabled  me 

to  earn   a   larger  .<;alarv 

than  I  e\'tT  <li,t  b..far:,  ■ 


STENOGRAPHERS 
AREiri 
DEMAND 


Learn  the 

NEW  WAY 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

ONLY  A  FEW 
LESSONS 

The  NEW  WAY  course  will  niakev.you 
an  expert  stenographer  after  a  few  weeks' 
study — a  brand  new  method.  Ten  easy 
lessons  gives  you  a  speed  of  100  words  per 
minute  on  the  typewriter.  Free  Business 
Training  given  each  student. 

Write  for'frcB  booklet  and  details.  Money  refunded 
■■jfter  comjileting  course  if  not  satisfied.  You  will  be 
amazed  at  its  simplicity.  Write  now  for  further 
information  about  the  NEW  W.\Y. 

NE-W    WAY   IN  SHORTHAND  AND   TYPE-WRITING 

3282  COLLEGE  HILL,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

Gentlemen: — Please   send    Free    NEW    WAY    in 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Book  to  - 


Name. 


.Address. 


LEARN  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY 

We  have  an  insistent  di^ntand  fur  iiiom;  $2.)  lo  fi-O  weekly;  i-mii- 
petent  school  of  niei'lianiral  dentistiy;  orticiont  system  of  teaoliinf;; 
individnal  instnictinn  nn  piactical  work;  taiiglit  thoroughly  in  :i  to 
12nionths;  day  or  evening':  easy  terms;  liiyhcht  references.  Especially 
attractive  proposition  to  tliose  wlio  write  us  ininiediatcly  for  l)ooklct  G. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY 

.   506  S.  Wabash  Avenue.  <:hicago 

VHHH    y^iinks  are  enioIoyiiiK  bundreris   of  women  in  every  'le- 

^H^^B      partinent    «>f    bank    w^Hk.    even    up    to    i-asbier.     Clean, 

^m  ^V      pleasant  work,  with  men's  pay.     You  can  learn  by  mail. 

V     W       Send    for   free    book,    "How   to  Heeonie  a  Bankfr."  Iiy 

■     ■       E'l^ar  C  Alcorn.  Pros.  American  School  ol  Banking, 

109  McLene  BIdg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


^OMEN^'B-iV^ifs'" 


SEXOLOGY  , 

by  William  H.    Walling.  A.  M..  M.  D.  | 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome  E 

way,  in  one  volume  :  | 

Knowledge  a  Younj  Man  Should  Have.  i 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have.  : 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have.  : 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son.  E 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Hushand  Should  Have.  | 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have.  : 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have.  i 

E    Allinonevolume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have.  § 

i        Illustrated       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter.  : 

I    $2.00  postpaid   Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have.  \ 

I    Write  for  "Other  Peajile"  s  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents.  = 

I  PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  783  PERRY  BUILDING.  PHILA..  PA.  I 
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Delivered  Y?u  FREE 


mamr 
Agonta 
Wen  ted 


Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colors 

;and  sizes  in  the  famous   line  of 

"RANGER"    bicycles,    shown    in 

.  full  color  in  the  big  new  Free  Cata- 

0^  log.    We  pay  alt  the  freight  charges 

'       frt)m  Chicago  to  your  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  iTtfe 

■"^icycle  you  select,  actual   riding  test 

n  your  own  town  for  a  full  moijth. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 

new  trial  offer  and    low    Factory- 

!Direct-To-Rider   terms  and  prices. 

'  TIRF^  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals, 

I  inbQ  single  wheels  and  repair 

parts  for  all  makes  of   bicycles  at 

half  usual  prices.     No  one  else  can 

offer  such  valiie"^  and  such  terms. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today 

for  the  big  new  Catalog.     It's  free. 

MCAnCYCLE     COMPANY 

InCllllDept.  1-172  Chicago 


■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 


Executive    Accountants    command    bijr    salariea. 
^jinisHnds    of    firms    need    them.       Only    2,500 
Certiiied   Public   Accountants  in  U.  S.      Many 
are   earning  $3,000   to  $10,000  a  year.      We 
train  you   thoroly  by   mail   in  spare  time   for 
('.  P.  A.  examinations  »ir executive  account- 
ing positions.      KnowiedRe  of  bookkeepinff 
unnecessary    to    beKin—we     prepare     you 
ftnm  the  ground  up.    Our  course  and  ser- 
vice are  under  the  eiipervision  of  William 
n.    Cas^tenholz,    A.  M.,  C  P.  A..  Former 
('nmptroMer  and  Instructor,   University  of 
lUinoja,  aseipted   by  a  staff  of  C    P     A'8, 
incliiding  members  of  the  Americar  Insti- 
tute of  Accountants.    Low  tuition  ft:e— easy 
terms.     Write  now  for  information  and  free 
book  of  accountancy  facts. 

LaSALLE  EXTEN.SION  UNIVERSITY 


Dept.  2S2-HAB 


Chicago,  III. 
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Power  Through  Perfected  Ideas 

By  S.  S.  NKFF,  Ph.D.     Postpaid  $i.S" 
NEFF  COLLEGE.  1730  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 

STUART   HALL,   ^t^[^ 

Episcopal  School  for  Girls.  Seventy-sixth  Session.  Rich  in 
traditions  of  the  past;  alive  to  needs  of  the  present.  Thur- 
ough  college  preparation.  Outdoor  sports.  .Address  Mrs. 
H.  N.  Hills,  A.B.  (formerly  Principal  of  Sweet  Briar 
.Academy).  Box  L. 


A  Well-Conducted 
Summer  Camp 

is  a  good  place  for  your  Boy 
or  Girl  to  enjoy  both  rest  and 
play.  If  the  locality  preferred 
is  not  found  in  the 

Digest  School  and  Camp 
Directory  Index 

why  not  write  to  us  for 
i      information? 

TheJiterdrxDigest 


Isn't  this  the 
outdoor  profession 
you  are  looking  for? 

Rugged  health;  fascinating  scien- 
tific w^ork  on  America's  famous 
country  estates;  association  with 
fine  fellows;  opportunity  to 
travel;  good  income;  rapid  ad- 
vancement and  a  permanent 
position  guaranteed  immedi- 
ately on  qualifying. 

Such  i?  till'  opportunity  offered  graduate?  of 
The  Davc-y  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery — the 
only  scliool  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Strictly 
a  vocational  resident  school,  operated  by  the 
Davey  Tree  Expert  Coiiipanj-  solelj-  to  train 
iiigh-class  young  men  lor  permanent  posi- 
tions in  its  own  organization.  Demand  for 
Davey  Service  is  nation-wide,  coming  from 
such  men  as  Vanderbilt,  Astor,  Armour  and 
Rockefeller,  and  this  demand  far  exceeds  the 
supply. 

The  service  of  the  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is 
highly  scientific  in  character,  is  interesting 
in  the  extreme,  is  a  profession  that  com- 
mands the  respect  of  everybody,  and  offers  . 
unlimited  opportunity'  for  advancement. 
His  day  is  a  day  of  fresh  air  and  properly- 
balanced  exercise  —  a  combination  that 
means  health.  Age  limits,  19  to  30  years. 
For  full  particulars  address  the  Secretary 
of  The  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery, 
161  Elm  St.,  Kent,  Ohio.  . 


[Home  Study 
(27th  Year) 
Business  Communication,  Forms  of  Public 
Address  —and  more  than  400  other  Academic 
and  professional  courses  are  offered  by  corre- 
spondence.    Address: 
SIj?  Intufraity  of  Ollitragn 
Division   9,    Chicago,  111. 


InTwo\fears 


The  lack   of   High  School    Training    bars 

you  from  a  successful  business  career  and 

the    leading    professions,    from    well-paid 

civil  service  jobs,  from  teaching  or  entrance 

tocollege,  in  fact,  iromaXX  preferred  positions. 

STUDY   AT    HONE 

You   can  complete   our   simplified 
High  School  Course  by  spare  time 
home  study  within  two   years.    A 
postal  will  bring   you  full   details 
about   this   Course,  money  •  back 
guarantee  and  Free  Bulletin. 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF 
CORRESPONDENCE 
.Oept.N2402E  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


/SACK  If  YOU  ARE \ 
hOISMISflEOife      I 
VcOnPLETIIiG  UN/-,/ 
'AlXtMINAllOIS/^/ 
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Free  Evidence  that  I  Can 
Raise  Your  Pay 


No  matter  how  much  you  are  earning  now,  I  believe  I  can  show 
you  how  to  increase  it.  I  have  taken  failures  and  shown  them 
how  to  make  $100 — $200,  and  in  some  cases  much  more.  I 
am  willing  to  lay  my  proof  before  you  entirely  at  my  expense. 


LET'S  HAVE  a  little  chat  about  getting 
ahead — you  and  I.  My  name  is  Pellon. 
Lots  of  people  call  me  "The  Man  Who 
Teaches  Men  to  Earn  More."  I  don't  deny 
it.  I've  done  it  for  thousands  of  people — 
lifted  them  up  from  povery  to  better  things. 

I'm  no  genius — far  from  it.  I'm  just  a  plain, 
,  everyday,  unassuming  sort  of  man.  I  know 
what  poverty  is.  I've  looked  black  despair 
in  the  eye — had  failure  stalk  me  around  and 
hoodoo  everything  I  did.  I've  known  the 
bitterest  kind  of  want. 

But  to-day  all  is  different.  I  have  money  and 
all  of  the  things  that  money  will  buy.  I  am 
rich  also  in  the  things  that  money  won't  buy 
— health,  happiness  and  friendship.  Few 
people  have  more  of  the  blessings  of  the 
world  than  I. 

IT  WAS  a  simple  thing  that  jumped  me  up 
from  poverty  to  riches.    As  I've  said,  I'm 
no  genius.     But   I  had   the  good  fortune  to 
know  a  genius.    One  day  this 
man  told  me  a  "secret."     It       ^~"~^"^^^~ 
IkuI  to  do  with  getting  ahead 
and    growing   rich.     He   had 
used  it  himself  with  remark- 
able  results.     He   said    that 
every  wealthy  man  knew  this 
"secret" — that  is  why  he  was 
rich. 

I  used  the  "secret."  It  surely 
had  a  good  test.  At  that 
time  I  was  flat  broke.  Worse 
than  that,  for  I  was  several 
thousand  dollars  in  the  hole. 
I  had  about  given  uj)  hope 
when  I  put  the  "secret"  to 
work. 

At  first  I  couldn't  believe  my 
sudden  change  in  fortimc. 
Money  actually  flowed  in  on 
rne.  I  was  thrilled  with  a  new 
sense  of  power.  Things  I 
couldn't  do  before  became  as 
easy  for  me  to  do  as  opening 
a  door.  My  business  boomed 
and  continued  to  leap  ahead 
at  a  rate  that  startled  me. 
Prosperity  became  my  part- 
ner. Since  that  day  I've 
never  known  what  it  is  to 
want  for  money,  friendship, 
happiness,  health,  or  any  of 
the  good  things  of  life. 


That  "secret"  surely  made  me  rich  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 


PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES 

Among  over  250.000  users  of 
"Power  of  Will"  are  such  men  as 
Judae  Ben  B.  Lindsey;  Supreme 
tourt  Justice  Parker;  VVu  Ting 
Fang,  ex-lj.  S.  Chinese  Ambassa- 
dor; Assistant  Postmaster-General 
Britt;  Lieut. -Gov.  McKelvie  of 
Nebraska;  Gen.  Manager  C'hriste- 
son  of  Wells-Fargo  Kxpress  Co.; 
E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  former  Vice- 
Pres.  Art  Metal  Construction  Co.; 
(jov.  Ferris  of  Michigan,  and  many 
otlrers  of  equal  prominence. 

$300  Profit  from  One  Day's  Reading 

"The  result  of  one  day's  stnfly 
netted  me  Ijoo  cash.  I  think  it  a 
great  book  and  would  not  be  with- 
out it  for  ten  times  the  cost." — 
A.  W.  WiLKE.  Faulkton.  So.  Uak. 

Worth  $15,000  and  More 
"The  book  has  been  worth  more 
than  Jis.ooo  to  me." — Oscar  B. 
Sheppard.  1 117  E.  Locust  Street, 
Decatur,  111. 


Would  B<  Worth  $100,000 
"If  I  had  only  had  it  when  I 
was  20  years  old,  I  would  be 
worth  $100,000  to-day.  It  is 
worth  a  hundred  times  the  price." 
— S.  W.  Taylor.  The  Santa  Fe 
Ry.,  Milans,  Tex. 

Salary  Jumped  from  $150  lo  $800 
"Since  I   read   Power  ol   \\  ill  my 
salary   has  jumped   from  $isa  to 
JKoo  a   month." — J.   E.  Gibson, 
San  Uiego,  Cal, 

From  $100  lo  $3,000  a  Month 
'  One  of  our  bo>s  wlui  re.itl  Power 
ot  Will  before  he  came  over  here 
jumped  from  j  1 00  a  month  to 
lj,ooo  the  first  month,  and  won  a 
$250  prize  for  the  best  salesman- 
ship in  the  State."-  — Private  Lks- 
i.iK  A.  Still,  A.  K.  F..  France. 


MV  SUDDEN  rise  naturally  surprised 
others.  One  by  one  people  came  to  m^ 
and  asked  me  how  I  did  it.  I  told  them.  And 
it  worked  for  them  as  well  as  it  did  for  me. 
Some  of  the  things  this  "secret"  has  done  for 
people  are  astounding.  I  would  hardly  be- 
lieve them  if  I  hadn't  seen  them  with  my  own 
eyes.  Adding  ten,  twenty,  thirty  or  forty 
dollars  a  week  to  a  man's  income  is  something 
I've  done  many  times.  Listen  to  this: 
A  young  man  in  the  East  had  an  article  for 
which  there  was  a  nation-wide  demand.  For 
twelve  years  he  "puttered  around"  with  it, 
barely  eking  out  a  living.  To-day  this  young 
man  is  worth  $200,000.  He  is  building  a 
$25,000  home — and  paying  cash  for  it.  He 
has  three  automobiles.  His  children  go  to 
private  schools.  He  goes  hunting,  fishing, 
traveling  whenever  the  mood  strikes  him. 
His  income  isover  a  thousand 
^^~'^"^"'^~      dollars  a  week. 

In  a  little  town  in  New  York 
lives  a  man  who  two  years  ago 
was  pitied  by  all  who  knew 
him.  From  the  time  he  was 
14  he  had  worked  and  slaved 
— and  at  sixty  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  failure.  Without 
work — in  debt  to  his  chari- 
table friends,  with  an  invalid 
son  to  support,  the  outlook 
was  pitchy  black. 

Then  he  learned  the  "secret." 
In  two  weeks  he  was  in  busi- 
ness for  himself.  In  three 
months  his  plant  was  work- 
ing night  and  day  to  fill  or- 
tlers.  During  191 6  the  profits 
were  $20,000.  During  191 7 
t  he  profit s  ra  n  close  to  $40,000. 
And  this  genial  64-year-\ oung 
man  is  enjoying  pleasures  and 
comforts  he  little  dreamed 
would  ever  be  his. 


1  COULD  TELL  you  thou- 
sands of  similar  instances. 
But  there's  no  need  to  do  this 
as  I'm  willing  to  tell  you  the 
"secret"  itself.  Then  you  can 
put  it  to  work  and  see  what 
it  will  do  for  you. 


I  don't  claim  I  can  make  you  rich  overnight. 
SometiiTies  I  have  failures — everyone  has.  But 
I  do  claim  that  I  can  help  90  out  of  every  100 
people  if  they  will  let  me. 
The  point  of  it  all,  luy  friend,  is  that  you  are 
using  only  about  one-tenth  of  that  wonderful 
brain  of  yours.  That's  why  you  haven't  won 
greater  success.  Throw  the  unused  nine-tenths 
of  your  brain  into  action  and  you'll  be  amazed 
at  the  almost  instantaneous  results. 
The  WILL  is  the  moti\-e  power  of  the  brain. 
Without  a  highly  trained,  inflexible  will,  a 
man  has  about  as  much  chance  of  attaining 
success  in  life  as  a  railway  engine  has  of  cross- 
ing the  continent  without  steam.  The  biggest 
ideas  have  no  value  without  will-power  to 
"ptit  them  over."  Yet  the  will,  altho  heretofore  entirely 
neglected,  can  be  trained  into  wonderful  power  like  the 
brain  or  memory  and  by  the  very  same  method — intel- 
ligent exercise  and  use. 

If  you  held  your  arm  in  a  sling  for  two  years,  it  would 
become  powerless  to  lift  a  feather,  from  lack  of  use.  The 
.same  is  true  of  the  Will — it  becomes  useless  from  lack  of 
practice.  Because  we  don't  use  our  Wills — because  we 
continually  bow  to  circumstance — we  become  unable  to 
assert  ourselves.  What  our  Wills  need  is  practice. 

Develop  your  will-power  and  money  will  flow  in  on  you. 
Rich  opiJortunities.wiU  open  up  for  you.  Driving  energy 
you  never  dreamed  you  had  will  manifest  itself.  You  will 
thrill  with  a  new  power — a  power  that  nothing  can  re- 
sist. You'll  have  an  influence  over  people  ti  at  you  never 
thought  possible.  Success — in  whatever  form  you  want 
it — will  come  as  easy  as  failure  came  b'-fore.  And  those 
are  only  a  few  of  the  things  the  "secret"  will  do  for  you. 
The  "  secret  "  is  fully  explained  in  the  wonderful  book, 
"Power  of  Will."      

How  You  Can  Prove  This  At  My  Expense 

■[  KNOW  YOU'LL  think  that  I've  claimed  a  lot.  I'er- 
^  haps  you  think  there  must'be  a  catch  somewhere.  But 
here  is  my  offer.  You  can  easily  make  thousands — you 
can't  lose  a  penny. 

Send  r.o  money — no,  not  a  cent.  Merely  clip  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  to  me.  By  return  mail  you'll  receive  not  a 
pamphlet,  but  the  whole  "secret"  told  in  this  wonderful 
book,  "POWER  OF  WILL." 

Keep  it  five  days.  Look  it  over  in  your  home.  Appl.\- 
some  of  its  simple  teachings.  If  it  doesn't  show  you  how 
you  can  increase  your  income  many  times  over — just  as 
it  has  for  thousands  of  others — mail  the  book  back.  You 
will  be  out  nothing. 

But  if  you  do  feel  that  "POWER  OF  WILL"  will  do  for 
you  what  it  has  done  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
others — if  you  feel  as  they  do  that  it's  the  next  greatest 
book  to  tlie  Bible — send  mc  only  three  dollars  and  you 
and  111  be  square. 

If  you  pass  this  offer  by,  I'll  be  out  only  the  small  profit 
on  a  three-dollar  sale.  But  you — you  may  easily  be  out 
the  difference  between  what  you're  making  now  and  an 
■  income  several  times  as  great.  So  you  sec  you've  a  lot 
— a  whole  lot — more  to  lose  than  I.  Mail  the  coupon  or 
write  a  letter  now — you  may  never  read  this  offer  again. 

PELTON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


8-B  Wilcox   Block 


Meriden,   Conn. 


PELTON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

8-B  Wilcox  Block,  Meriden,  Conn. 

You  may  send  me  "POWER  OF  WILL"  at  your 
risk.  I  agree  to  remit  f.i.oo  or  remail  the  bonk  to  you 
in  live  days. 


Name . . . 
Address. 
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The  Great  Company 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
"Honorable  A'lerchants — Adventurers" 


"Gentlemen  Adventurers  of  England,  Trading  into 
Hudson's  Bay!" — such  was  tlie  title  conferred  by 
Charles  II  upon  the  Company  of  Courageous  Men  who 
in  1670  set  sail  over  dangerous  seas  for  the  land  that  is 
now  Canada. 

For  almost  2'-^  centuries  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
has  endured — the  largest  mercantile  enterprise  of  Greater 
Canada. 

This  Company  knows  haulage.  It  has  grappled  with 
transportation  problems  that  included  every  natural 
difficulty.  Whole  cargoes  of  furs  for  England  had  to  be 
carried  across  the  pathless  snowy  waste  of  the  plains  to 
the  far  embarkation  points.  Mail  and  supplies  for 
the  lonesome  trading  posts  made  return  loads  heavy. 
Mountains  walled  it  in;  forests  fought  its  progress; 
'snow  blizzards  blocked  and  disheartened  it;  distance 
beckoned — and  mocked  its  advance;  but  the  Great 
Company  persevered. 

With  pack  horse  and  oxen,  with  dog  sledge  and  canoe, 
it  forced  its  way  steadily  onward.  Forty  slow  miles 
was  often  the  long  day's  progress,  but  the  "Gentlemen 
Adventurers" — got  there.  Today  is  a  softer  story. 
Transportation  is  swift  and  powerful.  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company — gifted  through  trials  and  triumphs 
with  a  keen,  thorough  knowledge  of  haulage  methods 
and  problems — carefully  and  confidently  selects  its 
haulage  unit. 


The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  had  more 
than  two  hundred  years  of  active  experience 
in  transportation. 

Its  judgment  of  modern  motor  transports 
amounts  to  moral  certainty. 

Its  deliberate  selection  of  Federal  Trucks 
confirms  a  fact  that  thousands  of  other 
discerning  business  institutions  have  rec- 
ognized. 

Federal  Trucks  of  proved  serviceability  fulfill 
every  requirement  of  modern  motor  haulage. 

''''Federal   Traffic   News'' — a  publi- 
cation on  moderfi  motor  Iiaidage  and 
its  application  to  business  will  be  sefit 
free  on  request  to  responsible  executives. 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Company,    Detroit,   Mich« 


One     to     Five     Tons     Capacities 


10^ 

in  the  service  of 
the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company. 


''Return  Loads  Will  Cut 
Your  Haulage  Costs'' 
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Making  a  Million  Better  Memories 

Through  a  Method  That  Can  Be  Learned  in  a  Short  Time 

The  Wonder  Work  of  David  M.  Roth 


FOR  men  and  women,  and  young 
people,  of  America  there  has  been 
developed  a  method  of  overcom- 
ing that  most  treacherous  enemy  of  suc- 
cess and  advancement — a  bad  memory. 

I  had  an  amazing  experience  with  the 
Roth  Memory  Course. 

But,  frankly,  it  didn't  seem  credible 
that  Mr.  Roth's  message  would  travel 
so  quickly  and  so  far.  Men  I  meet  in 
many  places  talk  about  the  improve- 
ment Mr.  Roth's  easy  method  has 
wrought  in  their  ability  to  remember 
the  things  they  need  to  recall  every 
hour  of  the  day. 

Perhaps  a  million  are  reading  about 
this  new  institution.  Thousands  are 
buying  the  course  and  mastering  its 
simple  principles.  Thousands  have  tes- 
tified in  writing  to  the  tremendous 
benefits  the  Roth  Memory  Course  has 
brought  to  them. 

Those  two  stories  of  mine  which  you 
have  seen  in  the  leading  magazines  and 
newspapers — first  the  account  of  how  I 
improved  my  memory  in  one  evening 
and  later  the  record  of  how  the  Roth 
Course  greatly  increased  my  business 
in  a  few  months — have  kept  the  Inde- 
pendent Corporation  working  over- 
time to  answer  eager  inquiries  and  to 
fill  orders  for  the  Roth  Course. 

The  wonderful 
part  of  it  all  is  that 
Mr.  Roth's  stu- 
dents discover  in 
the  first  few  hours 
they  spend  on  his 
course — yes,  in  the 
first  half  hour — 
that  they  really 
possess  a  perfectly 
good  memory — 
only  they  never 
discovered .  before 
how  to  use  it. 


DAVID  M.  ROTH 

When  Mr.  Roth  first  de- 
termined to  cultivate  his 
memory,  it  was  because  he 
found  it  to  be  probably 
poorer  than  that  of  any  man 
he  knew.  He  could  not  re- 
mem  b  e  r  a  man's  name 
twenty  seconds.  He  forgot 
so  many  things  that  he  was 
convinced  he  could  "never 
succeed  until  he  learned  to 
remember.  Today  there  are 
over  ten  thousand  people  in 
the  United  States  whom 
Mr.  Roth  has  met  at  difler- 
ent  times  —  most  of  them 
only  once — many  of  whom 
he  can  name  on  sight. 
Mr.  Roth  can  and  has 
hundreds  of  times  at  din- 
ners and  lectures  asked  fifty 
or  sixty  men  he  has  met  to 
lell  him  their  names,  busi- 
nesses and  telephone  num- 
bers and  then  after  turning 
his  back  while  they  clianged 
seats,  has  picked  each  one 
out  by  name,  told  him  his 
telephone  number  and  bus- 
iness connection.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  scores  of 
equally  "impossible"  things 
that  Mr.  Roth  can  do,  and 
yet  a  few  years  ago  he 
couldn't  remember  a  man's 
name  twenty  sec-onds. 


E.  B.  Craft,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Western  Electric  Company.  A 
few  months  ago  he  secured  the  Roth 
Course  and  in  the  first  evening  he  spent 
on  the  opening  lesson  he  found  that  he 
had  learned  to  call  off  a  lisv  of  loowords. 

Major  Craft  has  just  returned  from 
an  important  mission  overseas.  On  the 
ship  coming  back  they  gave  an  enter- 
tainment to  which  the  passengers  con- 
tributed. Major  Craft  appeared  on  the 
program  to  give  an  exhibition  in  mem- 
ory feats. 

The  audience  called  off  twenty-five 
words  each  of  which  was  written  on  a 
blackboard  opposite  a  number.  When 
the  list  was  complete,  Major  Craft 
called  off  the  list  forward  and  back, 
then  gave  the  word  opposite  every 
number  or  the  number  of  any  word. 
He    concluded    his    demonstration    by 


This  Roth  sys- 
tem is  not  memory 
training.  That  is 
the  old-  fashioned 
way  of  remember- 
ing— the  way  that 
exhausted  the 
mental  faculties 
through  the  great 
effort  required. 
This  is  memory 
improve 7nent  with 
a  minimum  effort. 
It  is  just  knowing 
how. 

The  best  proof 
of  this  is  the  ex- 
perience of  Major 


Memory  in  Business 

Your  experience  in  business  is  only  as  old 
as  your  memory.  The  measure  of  your 
ability  is  largely  your  power  to  remember 
at  the  right  time. 

If  you  can  remember — clearly  and  accu- 
rately—  the  solution  of  every  important 
prdblem  since  you  first  took  hold  of  your 
work,  you  can  make  all  of  your  experience 
count. 

If,  however,  you  have  not  a  good  memory 
and  cannot  recall  facts  and  figures  that  you 
learned  years  ago,  you  cannot  make  your 
experience  count  to  the  fullest  efficiency. 

There  is  no  asset  in  business  more  impor- 
tant than  a  good  memory.  One  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  business  leaders,  whose  mem- 
ory is  said  to  be  easily  worth  a  million 
dollars,  knows  more  about  his  business 
than  any  other  man  in  his  field,  because 
he  has  been  able  to  remember  every  realK- 
important  thing  he  has  ever  learned. 


calling  off  just  as  easily  a  long  list  of 
errands  invented  by  the  audience. 

"Then,"  says  Major  Craft,  'T  told 
them  how  I  did  it  and  during  the  rest 
of  the  trip  they  were  waiting  for  a  turn 
at  my  well-thumbed  Roth  Memory 
Course. 

*Tf  you  don't  receive  a  few  hundred 
orders  for  the  Course  from  those  on 
our  ship  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised. 

"It  was  good  fun  to  give  that  exhi- 
bition, but  the  main  thing  to  me  is  what 
the  Roth  System  is  doing  for  me  in 
business^-every  day.  I  have  to  remem- 
ber in  my  work  a  tremendous  number 
of  technical  facts  and  figures — and  1 
meet  a  multitude  of  men.  I  rarely  miss 
a  name  or  face  now,  once  I  have  it  fixed 
in  my  memory  by  Mr.  Roth's  method. 
And  as  for  facts  and  figures,  I  never 
dreamed  I  coidd  learn  to  renumber 
them  so  accurately  and  permanently.  " 


Here  is  part  of  a  letter  from  George  J. 
Lemmon,  a  leading  attorney  of  Denver: 

"To  a  man  who  has  studied  mem- 
ory work  as  much  as  I  have,  and 
given  It  up  as  hopeless  to  get  any 
definite  system,  and  then  found  one 
so  complete,  pliable  and  practical 
as  this  Roth  Course,  it  is  simply 
useless  to  try  to  express  ni}-  appre- 
ciation of  it.  Enclosed  find  check 
for  the  course. 

Says  E.  M.  C.  McAlpine,  President 
of  the  McAlpine  Milking  Machine  Co.: 

"If  I  had  a  family  of  500  boys — 
or  girls — I  would  make  them  all 
take  up  this  Roth  Course  and  spend 
at  least  one  hour  a  da}-  at  it.  For  I 
am  convinced  that  it  would  develop 
in  them  prodigious  merrories — would 
give  them  each  a  million  dollar 
memory.  Advertise  it  everywhere, 
and  compel  people  by  the  very  pleas- 
ure it  gives  them  to  take  up  this 
amazing  course  in  memory  culture." 

I  could  quote  letters  like  the  above  and 
those  in  the  panel  below  by  the  thousand,  but 
I  haven't  the  space  here  and,  after  all,  what  is 
the  use  when  to  learn  what  the  Roth  Memory 
Course  will  do  for  you,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  mail  the  coupon. 

For  that  is  the  remarkable  offer  the^pub- 
lishers  of  the  Roth  Memory  Course  are  "mak- 
ing. Send  no  money — just  the  coupon,  and 
by  return  post  they  will  send  you  the  course. 
Keep  it  five  days — then  if  you  are  not  more 
than  satisfied — if  you  don't  agree  with  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  others  who  say  that  it's 
the  greatest  thing  of  the  kind  they  ever  saw, 
send  it  back  and  you  will  owe  not  a  penny. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  satisfied, 
merely  send  $5,  the 
small  fee  asked.  Five 
dollars  ?  Why,  the 
Roth  Memory  Course 
will  be  worth  hun- 
dreds to  you  if  it  is 
worth  a  cent. 

So  you  have  noth- 
ing lolose  and  every- 
thing to  gain.  Mail 
the  coupon  now  and 
join  the  million  wide 
awake  Americans 
who  arc  increasing 
t  heir  incomes  t  hrough 
this  great  and  in- 
stantly available 
help. 


Evidence 

"The  Roth  Memory  Course 
is  almost  too  wonderful  to  be 
true,  yet  so  simple  that  it 
cannot  help  be  of  great  value 
toanyone."— Edgar  T.  Cook. 
Blacklick,  Pa. 

"The  Roih  Memor\-  Course 
should  be  installed  in  ihe 
schools  of  our  countr>  and 
Uiereby  improve  the  memo- 
ries of  our  students,  for  mem- 
ory is  the  foundation  of  a 
good  education." — Dr.  J.  G. 
Butler,  Roaring  Spring,  Pa. 

"The  course  is  belter  than 
I  expected.  It  is  so  simple 
that  a  c  h  i  1  d  can  under- 
stand."— Charles  A.  Horan, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 


Independent    Corporation 

J'lilili.slirr^  of  I'he  Imlrpendrnl   ]\'ccki\ 

Dept.  R  232.  1 19  Weat  40th  St..  New  York  Citr 

Please  send  inc  the  Roth  Memory  Course  of  seven 
lessons,  I  will  either  mail  the  course  to  you  within 
tivc  days  after  its  ret'oipt  or  send  you  Is. 


Addrtis 

r.o. ... 


Stole 
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A  father's 
pledge  to 
his  son: 


IN  this  "Fathers  and  Sons  Week"  I  pledge  myself  to  you, 
my  son,  that  I  shall  not  forget  you  in  my  devotion  to  busi- 
ness, that  I  shall  interest  myself  more  than  before  in  the 
things  that  interest  you,  that  I  shall  be  in  truth  your  best 
chum ;  that,  as  such,  I  shall  seek  in  every  way  to  bring  joy  into 

your  life  and  shield  you  from  false  friends  who  bring  but  sorrow;  that  in 
their  place  I  shall  strive  to  bring  you  new  friends,  true  friends;  that  I  shall, 
in  particular,  and  right  NOW,  bring  into  our  home  a  friend  that  will  bring 
you.  on  each  visit,  the  entertainment  you  are  entitled  to,  the  infornna- 
tion  you  should  have  and  the  inspiration  you  need — this  dependable, 
clean  friend  of  half  a  million  other  boys.  The  American  Boy  magazine.  I 
want  you  to  grow  up  knowing  what  these  other  boys  know  in  this  world's 
reconstruction  period — these  other  boys  who  are  finding  out  in  this  maga- 
zine, in  their  spare  time  as  boys,  things  of  importance  which  they  never 
will  have  time  to  find  out  when  they  become  men  and  are  rushed  with 
their  work,  as  Dad  is  now. 


Subscribed  to 
day  by 


this 


4L^ 


The  American  Boy  costs  only  $2.00  a  year  (though    the   material  it   contains  would  fill 

twenty-five  average  books).     Order  it  now  for  your  son,  or  for  some  other  boy  you  want  to 

help.     Single  copies  can  be  bought  at  stands  for  20c, 

THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  314  American  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ST  NICHOLS 


M"... 


T/ie  MagcTzine  for  Youth 

Is  your  boy  or  girl  on 
the  right  road  to  success.? 

ambition  to  write  stories  began  with 
reading  St.  Nicliolas"  said  a  celebrated 
novelist.  "St.  Nicholas  was  one  of  the  dearest 
companions  of  my  boyhood.  I  reveled  in  its  fas- 
cinating tales.  The  whole  magazine  was  a  source 
of  inspiration  and  encouragement." 

Many  other  successful  men  and  women  of  today 
have  testified  to  the  value  of  St.  Nicholas  in  their 
youth.  Some  of  them  are  famous  educators,  artists, 
statesmen  and  Captains  of  Industry". 

And  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  reading  St. 
Nicholas  today  will  be  the  nation's  leaders  of  to- 
morrow. 

How  about  your  own  boy  or  girl?  Does  St. 
Nicholas  bring  its  wealth  of  good  reading  to  youi' 
home?  Month  after  month  it  is  filled  with  thrilling 
but  clean  and  wholesoine  fiction,  stories  of  inven- 
tions, travel,  discoveries  in  science,  sports  of  all 
kinds — and  the  inspiring  competitions  of  St. 
Nicholas  League. 

Give  your  children  this  magazine^  for  the  sake  of 
their  future — it  wRl  help  start  them  on  the  straight 
road  to  successful  careers.  The  cost  is  but  $3  per 
year — less  than  a  cent  a  day.  Cut  out  this  adver- 
tisement now,  clip  a  check  or  money  order  to  it 
and  mail  to  St.  Nicholas  Magazine,  Dept.  B-1, 
353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

PUT  YOUR  ADVERTISING 
IN  ST.   NICHOLAS 

Manufacturers  and  Advertising  Agents — St.  Nicholas 
takes  you  direct  to  the  heart  of  75.000  of  the  best  homes  in 
the  cDuntr>'.  It  is  read  by  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens,  with 
active,  interested,  responsive  minds.  Advertising  in  St. 
Nicholas  makes  a  real,  lasting  impression.  It  goes  into  live 
homes  where  wants  are  many  and  where  there  is  usually 
plent>'  of  means. 
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Gaining  jor  /Tuthorship 

HoWlovk'ritG,  Whcrfto  Wi-ite, 
and  viJhere  to  sell . 

^_^^^     CuUiVale  your  mind.  Develop 

>^i  ^^^^U   ^oui- lilei-aiy  gift's. Master  Ike 

arlof  sclf-eXpiession.Makc 

your  spare  lime  pi-ofifable. 

uirn  youv  ideas  into  dollars. 


Dr.  EsenWein 


Courses  in  Short- Story  Writ-, 
ing,  Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,    helpful   advice.      '■Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  ^$1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  Tht  Writer's  Library.  We  also  publish  The 
Writer's  Monthly,  especially  valuable  for  its  full  repons  of 
ihe  literary  inarket.  Besides  out  teaching  service,  v/e  offer  a 
(nanuscript  criticism  service. 

150. page  illustrated  catalogile  free 

Zh.e  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.74     Springfield,  Mass. 

ESTA[3LI5HCtf' ia^7  INCORPORATEt>    l©0* 
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For  Backward 
Children 


Stewart  Home  Training  School 

A  Private  Home  and  School  on  a  beautiful   Country  Estate 

of  SOD  acres  in  the  famous  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky. 

Five    Buildings — Cottage    Plan.      Write     for     illustrative 

Catalogue. 

DR.  JOHN  P.  STEWART.  Box  C,  Farmdale,   Ky. 


■  BECOME  A 

Lawyer 


^jM^ly  At  Home.    Legally  trained  men  win 
high  positions  and  big  success  in  business 
■  and  pubHclife.Greateropportuni  ties  now 
'  than  ever.    Be  a  leader.    Lawyers  earn 
$3,00O  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.    You  can 
train  at  home  during-spare  time.  Weprepara 
you  for  bar  examination  in  any  state.  Money 
refunded  according'  to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if 
dissatisfied.      De^rree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled. 
Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen-volume  Law 
Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.     Get  our  valu- 
able 120-page  "Law  Guide"  ai,d  "Evidence" 
Dooks  free.    Send  for  them— NOW, 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 
Dept.  252-LB  Chicago,  III. 


ST.\NDARD     DICTIONARY     superiority    quickly    become. 

plain  t<:i  tlie  man  ui  woman  who  investigates. 


The    Digest   School 
Directory   Index 


WE  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
schools  and  colleges  whose  announcements  ap- 
pear in  'The  Digest  during  February.  The  Feb- 
ruary 1st  issue  contains  a  descriptive  announce- 
ment of  each  school.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for 
catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institu- 
tions listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct 
inquiry.  Latest  data  procured  by  one  who  visits  the 
schools  is  always  on  hand.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school, 
age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be  considered. 

SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  of  The  Literary  Digest 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

III Illinois  Woman's  College Jacksonville 

N.  Y..  .Miss  Mason's  School. .- Tarrytovifn 

BOYS'  SCHOOLS 

.Tome  School .Port  Deposit 


Md.. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Ind.  . .  .Bogue  Inst,  for  Stammerers  . .  Indianapolis 
Ky.  ... .  Stewart  Home  Training  School. . .  Farmdale 

Mo.  . .  Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf St.  Louis 

Pa Acerwood  Tutoring  School Devon 

School  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL 

III American  Coll.  of  Phys.  Ed Chicago 

N.  M  .  New  Mexico  School  of  Music Socorro 

Tenm.  .Chattanooga  College  of  Law  .. Chattanooga 

SUMMER  CAMPS 

N   H.     Sargent  Camp  for  Girls Peterboro 

N.  Y..  Junior  Plattsburg  for  Boys Plattsburg 

Ethan  Allen  Training  Camp — Boys 

Saugerties 
Pok-O'-Moonshine  for  Boys  .  .Adirondacks 
Repton  Naval  Camp  for  Boys 

Lake  Champlain 
\  T.        Tela  Wauket  Camps  for  Girls Roxbury 
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The  War  has  created  a  great  de- 
mand and  unlimited  opportunities 
for  tfiose  wlio  know  Frencb,  Span- 
ish or  Italian. 

Prepare  now  to  better  your  posi- 
tion or  increase  your  business. 
Brush  up  on  the  language  you 
studied  at  school  or  college  and 
make  it  of  practical  use. 

You  can   learn    quickly   and  easily,  at 
^^^^■^i^^ai^MH^^^     home,  durinfir  spare  moments,  by  the 

LANGUAGE  -  PHONE     METHOD 

And  Rosenthars  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry 

This  |3  th©  natural  way  to  learn  a  foreign  language.  You  hear  the 
living  Voice  of  a  native  professor  pronounce  each  word  and 
phrase.  He  speaks  as  you  desiie— slowly  ox-  quickly.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant, fascinating  study;  no  tedious  rules  of  memorizing  It  is  not 
expensive.  Family  and  friends  can  use  it.  By  practice  during 
spare  moments  you  can  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  speak,  read 
a^  understand  a  new  language. 

Write  for  free  **  Languaae  Tretiti'se,**  particulars  of  Trial  Offer, 
East/  Payniertts.    Our  records  Jit  all  ta/king  niachiaes. 

The  Language  Phone  Method,  902  Pulnam  BIdg.,  2  W.  45lh  St.,  N.  Y. 


Vegetable  Growing  for  Amateurs 

By  H.  H.  Thomas.     A  profusely  illustrated  new  volume 
which  deals  in  a  simple  and  practical  manner  witli  the  culti- 
vation of   all  commonly   srown   vegetables.      75c  net;  by 
mail,  83c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Train  tor  a 

BistSler  iob 

The  man  who  can  direct  the  work  of  others 
13  the  man  who  draws  the  big  salary.  The 
only  difference  between  him  and  the  small 
salaried  routine  worker  is  training.  The 
demand  is  for  men  who  have  special  know- 
ledge and  who  understand  the  fundamentals 
of  modem  business  management.  Learn  how 
LaSalle  training  has  helped  thousands  of  men 
to  better  positions.  Under  the  LaSalle  plan 
you  can  get  this  specirf  training  at  home  by 
mail.  No  interference  whatever  with  your 
present  duties.  Low  cost,  convenient  terms. 
Mark  with  an  "X"  below  the  "better  job"  in 
which  you  are  interested.  We  will  send  full 
information,  also  our  valuable  book  for  am- 
bitious men,  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  In 
One,"  free  and  postpaid.  Take  the  firststep 
towards  a  bigger  position  by  marking  and 
mailing  the  coupon  now. 

~"~  ~~  —^  —^  Coupon  —^  ~~~  ~~~  "^ 


n 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION: 
Training  for  Official,    Managerial,  Sales  and 
Executive  positions  in  Business. 
HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training  for  positions  as  Auditors,  Comptrol- 
lers, Certified  Public  Accountants,  Cost  Ac- 
countants, etc. 

BUSINESS  LETTER-WRITING: 
(New  Course)  Trainmg  for  positions  as  House 
Correspondents,    Supervisors    of    Correspon- 
dence, Mail  Sales  Directors,   Correspondence 
Critics,  Letter  Executives;  and  in  the  handling 
of  all  special  correspondence  (credits,  collec- 
tions, sales^  adjustments,  etc.)  m  which  expert 
letter  writing  ability  is  required. 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  AND  RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC:    Training  for  positions  as  Railroad 
and  Industrial  Traffic  Managers,  Traffic  Ex- 
perts, etc. 
LAW: 

Training  for  admission  to  bar  and  executive- 
business    positions    requiring    legally-trained 
men.    Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
Training  for  Executive  positions  in  Banks  and 
Financial  Institutions,  Tellers,  Cashiers,  Trust 
Officers,  Financial  Managers,  etc. 
BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 

Training  for  positions  as  Business  Correspon- 
dents, Business  Literature  and  Copy  Writers. 
COMMERCIAL  SPANISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Foreign  Correspon- 
dent with  Spanish-Speaking  Countries. 
EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING: 
Training  in  the  art  of  forceful,  effective  speech 
—Ministers,  Salesman,  Fraternal  Leatiers.Pol- 
ilicians,  etc. 
BOOKKEEPING: 
Training  for  Expert  Bookkeeping  Positions. 

LaSalle  Extension  University 

"The  Wurid's  Greatest  Extension    Universiii/" 
Oapt.  2S2-RA  ChicaKO,  Illinois 
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(Name) 


(Address) 


I  (Present  Position)  mHHIImt 


Where  the  League  of 
Nations  will  lead  us 


The  Great  Qaestion-Answerer 
2iv,iiiiiMe    snnnn  \,ii,ies 


A  bond  which  permaRently  unites  all  countries  for  their  protection  and 

profit  must  involve  intimate  knowledge  of 
those  countries,  their  resources,  trade  pos- 
sibilities, methods— even'their  characteristics, 
tendencies  and  peculiarities. 

This  not  only  means  intimate  knowledge,  but 
exhaustive  knowledge — an  infinite  variety-  of  in- 
teresting, classified  material  just  such  as  30U  will 
find  when  you  own  and  use 


The  New  International 
Encyclopsedia 


Second  Edition 
Recently  Completed 


I  Owing  to  large  increase  in  the 
cost  of  material  and  labor,  a 
decided  advance  in  the  price  of 
THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  will 
be  made  on  or  about  March  1st. 


Revised,  Rewritten  and    Reset  from    A  to  Z 

Size  of  Page   Enlarged 

Number  of  Volumes  Increased 

Printed  Throughout  from  New  Plates 

EDITORS: 

FRANK  MOORE  COLBY,  M.A. 

TALCOTT    WILLIAMS,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D. 

More  than  500   Contributors  and  Office -Editors 


To  gain  an  impressive  idea  of  how  thoroughly  international  subjects  are  treated, 
become  #n  owner  of  The  New  International  and  read  what  it  has  to  sa\-  on 
"International  Language,"  "International  Law,"  and  "International  Trade." 

Then  turn  to  the  24-page  article  on  "China"  (with  double-page  map  in  colors!  and  read, 
among  other  things,  the  sections  on  "Mineral  Resources,"  "Agriculture,"  "Manu- 
factures," "Transportation,"  "Commerce,"  "Education"  and  "Literature."  / 

Then  turn  from  big  China  to  little  Switzerland  and  read,  for  example,  what      jf 
is  said  about  her  "Climate,"    "Stock-Raising,"   "Banking,"  "Government"        .^   l.d 
and  "National  Resources."  ^^<?       '" 

And  so  with  every  country,  great  and  small,  that  will  bear  a  part  in  the       ^^      DODD, 
League  of  Nations  which  will  lead  us  to  every  part  of  the  earth.  ^^        ^^^^  * 

/O  CO.,  Inc. 

To  really  appreciate  what  the  League  will  embrace,  its  far-reaching  world-wide       >-0  Publisher* 

influence  and  resultant  trade  opportunities,  simply  become  an  owner  of  The  New      ^     ^      449  Fourth  Ave 
In'ternational;  study  the  various  countries  and  thus  post  yourself  thoroughly        ^gj  ^        „     1,  r-» 

on  national  and  international  subjects.  ^<^  J^ew  lorK  l,ity 

„     ,  ,  ..,,,,,  ,  .    .        1       ,  -1  •         ,  ^  *>  Send  me    full  informa- 

To  learn  how  it  will  help  along  the  road  that  leads  to  success,  it  is  only       J\j  tion  regarding  The  .New 

necessary  to  ^'^■o^        International    Encyclo- 

Send  in  the  Coupon     IIBf"     ^  '^     ^^'^^ detaiil"of  the  'pre^sent 

,,,        .„      .  ,  ,   ,   ,,         ^.      ,         .      ,     ..  „„  B  <0  Special    Price,    and    Monthly 

We  will  at  once  forward  full  particulars  including  our  80-Page      ^  ^>'        lj^j  ^f  prize-Questions. 
Illustrated   Book,  showing  Specimen  Pages,  Engravings,       ^     ^r 
Color-plates,  Maps,  etc.,  with  information  regarding  our        ^C  Name 

Courses  of  Reading  and  Study.     Serve  Yourself,  by      ^  O  

sending  in  the  Coupon.  y    ^         Occupation 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Inc.,  N.Y.  City  /<^ 


Bus.  Address 


Residence .^ 

Town State. 
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OCK  GARDENING 

For  Amateurs 


m 


By  H.  H. 
THOMAS 

All  about  rock  gardens,  what  they  are, 

how  cared  for.  Natural  rock  gardens,  made 

rock  gardens;  an  alphabetical  listof  allthe 

best  flowers  for  rock  gardening  with  descriptive 

;    and  cultural  notes.    A  beautifully  colored  bookof 

\   almost  300  pages,  illustrated  with  12  direct  color 

photographs,  si.\ty-four  full-page  half-tones 

and    numerous  sketches.       Large 

12mo.  cloth  bound,  $2..50  net;  by 

mail  12.64. 

Funk  &  Wa^nalls 

C»iii|)aiiy 

:!.)»-. ".«0  Fourth 
Avenue 

»it>w  York,  N.  V. 


SWEET 
PEAS 


Sweet  Peas  and 
How  to  Grow  Them 

By  H.  H.  THOMAS 


Every  amateur  gardener  knows  of  the  difficulties 
of  growing  sweet  peas  succe.ssfully,  and  of  keeping 
the  plants  in  bloom  during  the  hot  days  of  summer. 
He  ha.s  also  doubtless  heard  of  the  wonderful  success 
of  English  gardeners  in  raising  sweet  peas.  Here  is 
a  fully  illustrated  book  with  thorough  text  on  how 
to  grow  sweet  peas  successfully,  written  by  an  Eng- 
lishman who  knows  from  practical  experience  every- 
thing you  would  wish  to  know  about  sweet  peas  from 
a  discussion  of  varieties,  through  the  various  methods 
of  raising  tiiem,  to  their  diseases,  l^'if/i  r  unurous  ilhu- 
(rutions.    iznio,  cloth,  ys  cents  net; postpaid &2  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Foarth  Atc.  New  York 


What  15°  1%  You  f 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center   of  civilization;    history   is   being 
made  at  this  world  capital.     The    Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear.  Im- 
partial  and  correct  diagnosis  of  puhllc  affairs 
during   these   strenuous,    epoch-making   da ys . 


The  little  matter  of  tSc  in  stamps  or  coin  will  brintr  yu  the  ■  raihtintior  13 
wfcks  on  trial.  ThcPathfindrrisan  iUiistT-atcil  wcrklv.  published  at  the  Nation's 
"■rntrr  for  the  N.i(ion  ;  a  paprr  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  trllsthc 
truth  and  only  the  truth;  now  Inlt";  26th  year.   This  paper  till  i  the  bill  without 
emptyinjf  the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.   It  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what 
is  lyoiuif  on  In  the  world,  at  the  \v.\<i  expcn-^e  ol  timo  or  money.  thi«j  l«!  your 
means.    11  you  want  a  paper  in  vour  home  whit-h  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertain- 
in  if,  whulesmne,  the  I'athhnderis  yimrs.  If  von  w  «m  Id  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything  clearly,  fairly,  briefly— h^re  it  is.  Send  isic 
to  nhow  that  you  miKht  like  nucha  paper,  and  wo  will  nond  th«  Pathfinder  on  proba-    Thft  Pathfinifor    Rnv    Pf     Warliintf^AM    W\   A 
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A  Progressive  Illinois  Farmer  Hauling  with  his  Tractor  a  Separator,  Shelter  and  Three  Farm  V\  agons 

Winter  Care  and  Study  of  the  Tractor 


A  FARMER,  who  has  completely 
motorized  his  farm,  recently  said: 
"I  find  that  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults I've  got  to  be  kind  to  my  motors 
as  I  was  to  my  horses.  Gasoline  horses 
have  to  be  fed,  groomed  and  bedded 
or  else  they'll  go  lame.  A  man  who 
keeps  a  lame  motor  on  his  place  is  just 
as  bad  as  the  man  who  works  a  lame 
horse." 

This  man's  tractors  are  paying  in- 
vestments. Their  upkeep  is  kept  to 
the  minimum.  Their  running  time  is 
maintained  to  the  maximum.  They 
are  fed  ampl)^  with  oils  and  grease  of 
established  excellence;  they  are  not 
overloaded; ■  they,  are  kept  clean  and 
shipshape,  and  the  eare  they  receive 
is  never  relaxed. 

This  leads  us  to  consideration  of  the 
winter  problem  of  the  tractor,  a  prob- 
lem confronting  the  thousands  of 
farmers  living  within  the  vast  territory 
of  frozen  soil.  With  these  operators, 
field  work  is  impossible,  and  the  incli- 
nation of  some  is  to  let  their  tractors 
hibernate  until  spring.  Such  a  course 
is  wrong  from  many  standpoints. 

Winter  Work  for  the  Tractor 

There  is  a  variety  of  useful  work 
which  the  tractor  should  be  set  to 
doing  in  the  winter  months.  This  is 
the  time  when  its  belt  power  is  most 
available,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  belt  power  entails  only  about  one- 
half  the  wear  and  depreciation  sub- 
jected to  the  machine  by  draw-bar 
power. 

Some  of  the  many  uses  of  the  tractor 
in  winter  are  running  corn  shredders 
and  buskers,  feed  cutters,  grinding- 
mills,  wood-saws,  hauling  out  manure, 
hauling  timber,  etc. 


Winter  Care  of  the  Tractor 

When  the  tractor  is  not  at  work  in 
the  winter  every  owner  should  ask 
himself  and  be  able  to  aiKwer  satis- 
factorily these  questions: 

Is  my  tractor  housed  adequately? 
Is  its  every  part  protected  against 
the  inroads  of  rust? 

Have  I  given    it  a  thorough    over- 
hauling? 

Am  I  studying  to  make  myself  a 
better  tractor  operator  ? 

Few  objects  are  more  indicative  of 
farm  mismanagement  than  neglect  of 
proper  storage  of  implements,  espe-  • 
cially  in  winter,  and  with  the  tractor 
the  results  of  improper  protection  are 
as  serious  as  they  would  be  with  a  first- 
class  automobile.  When  the  tractor  is 
left  standing  for  any  length  of  time,  it 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  all 
exposed  metal  parts  well  coated  with 
oil.  Magnetos  should  be  removed  and 
stored  in  a  dry  place. 

Before  the  spring  work  begins  the 
entire  machine  should  receive  a  careful 
overhauling  which  should  include: 

Removal  of  carbon. 
Cleaning  of  crank-case  and  all  gears. 
Regrinding  of  valves  if  necessary. 
Inspection  of  crank-pin  and  bearings 
for  undue  play. 

Cleaning  and  adjusting  spark-plugs. 
Examination  of  piston  rings. 
Emptying  of  dirt  filters. 
Tightening  of  all  nuts. 
Inspection  of  contact  points  on  coils, 
etc. 

Winter  Study  of  the  Tractor 

"Knowledge  is  power  in  good  tractor, 
operation,"  says  an  expert.  The  win-.' 
ter  season   should    be    availed    hv  the 


tractor  operator  for  perfecting  his 
education  on  the  tractor.  Many  and 
increasing  means  are  available  for 
acquiring  this  valuable  knowledge. 
State  tractor  schools  are  being  estab- 
lished in  numerous  localities.  Some 
of  the  most  progressive  of  the  tractor 
manufacturers  are  providing  winter 
instruction  on  tractors.  The  excellent 
instruction  books  provided  by  the  trade 
should  be  also  studied.  Agricultural 
colleges  are  establishing  short  winter 
courses.  ^ 

The  Big  Winter  Tractor  Show 

Much  profit  to  the  tractor  owner 
present  or  prospective  will  be  derived 
from  attendance,  if  possible,  at  the 
Fourth  Annual  National  Winter  Trac- 
tor Show,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Kansas 
City  during  the  week  of  February  24th 
to  March  ist. 

This  great  exhibition  carries  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  National  Tractor 
Manufacturers'  Association,  besides 
similar  recommendations  from  the 
National  Accessory  Manufacturers 
and  the  United  States  Government. 
Moreover,  numerous  foreign  govern- 
ments are  interested,  and  have  declared 
their  intention  of  sending  special  mis- 
sions to  attend  the  19 19  Tractor  Show 
in  order  to  study  the  types  particularly 
adapted  for  use  in  their  respective 
countries.  Several  large  manufacturers 
will  exhibit  tractors  designed  especially 
for  foreign  use.  On'  the  other  hand, 
there  will  be  over  350  different  exhibits 
of  tractors,  tractor  accessories  and 
power  farming  machinery  of  domestic 
types — what  is  expected  to  be  the 
most  complete  exhibition  of  an  agricul- 
tural nature  ever  attempted  in  the 
histor\^  of  America. 

Tractor  Department 

lieJferarxDilest 
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Setting  a  Candle  to  Catch  a  Thief 

OUTSIDE  air  that  filters  through  the  brick-enclosing  walls 
of  boilers,  costs  industrial  America  many  thousands  of 
dollars  each  year  because  such  leakage  "cools"  the  fire,  kills 
draft  and  therefore  wastes  coal  to  the  extent  of  thousands  of 
tons  in  the  national  aggregate. 

Yet,  just  as  the  detection  of  such  leaks  is  easy  (see 
note  under  picture),  so  is  the  remedy  simple;  but 
it  is  simple  largely  through  the  pioneer  work  of 
Johns-Manville  in  its  practical  contributions  to  boiler- 
furnace  improvement. 

Through  a  complete  line  of  products  listed  below, 
Johns-Manville  can  assure  plants  of  new  standards 
of  heat  saving  in  the  boiler-room;  standards  that  met 
and  satisfied  the  Government  during  the  coal  crisis 
just  past,  when  tons  of  fuel  were  saved  and  many 
hours  of  shut-downs  averted  —  at  a  consequent  in- 
crease in  factory  production. 

Seldom  has  conservation  been  better  served  by 
Johns-Manville  than  in  this  branch  of  its  service. 

And  it  can  be  predicted  that  the  products  listed  be- 
low, and  the  expert  knowledge  of  their  application, 
will  be  of  as  great  service  to  the  nation  in  this 
present  period  of  post-war  readjustment  as  they 
were  during  the  war. 

Because  to  the  progressive  plant,  conservation  has 
become  permanently  a  national  obligation,  as  well 
as  a  business  expedient. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
10  Faclories— Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 


These  Johns-Manville  Products 

save  fuel  in  boiler-rooms: 

High  Temperature  (Refractory) 
Cementi  for  boiler  settings. 

Aertite  Boiler  IVall  Coating  for 
boiler  wall  exteriors. 

Monolithic  Baffle  Walls  — tt^ht, 
durable,  easy  to  install;  prevent 
short  circuiting  of  hot  gases. 

Asbestos  Sheets  and  Blocks  for  in- 
sulating hot  surfaces;  Insulat- 
ing Cements. 

Heat  Insulations  for  steam  and 
hot  water  piping. 

Steam  Traps. 

Sea  Ring  Packing — eliminates  un- 
necessary fri<3ion  between  rod 
or  plunger  and  packing. 


lOHNS- 
ANVlllE 


COVERS^    _ 
IHE  CONHNE 


Through  — 


AsBe^itosi 

and  its  cillied  products 

INSULATION 
fAar  ketpt  ihi  heal  where  it  Mongt 

CEMENTS 

that  mak;  boiler  -wa/h  leak-proof 


A  WOODEN  frame,  over  which  Is  fastened  a  square  of 
cardboard  having  a  small  aperture  at  its  center,  \% 
pressed  against  a  boiler  wall  and  the  edges  temporarily  but 
completely  sealed  by  some  plastic  material.  It  is  obvious 
that  any  leakage  in  the  part  of  the  boiler  wall  covered  by  this 
frame,  will  immediately  be  detected  by  the  inrush  of  air  at 
the  small  aperture  in  the  center  of  the  cardboard,  conse- 
quently, a  candle  flame  held  to  this  aperture  will  be  sucked 
inward,  thus  immediately  revealing  the  fact  that  there  is 
an  infiltration  of  air  through  the  boiler  wall,  which  means 
fuel  waste. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  coal  have  been  saved  by  preventing 
boiler  wall  leakage  and  by  similar  corrective  measures  at 
and  around  the  boiler  furnace. 

A  complete  service  in  this  department  of  engineering  was 
one  of  the  important  contributions  made  by  Johns-Manville 
during  the  fuel  crisis. 


JOHNS 


ROOFINGS 

that  cut  down  fire  rtskt 

PACKINGS 

that  lax't  power  icoste 

LININGS 

thai  mail  brain  taji 

FIRE 

PREVENTION 

PRODUCTS 


Manville 


Serves  in  G>nservation 
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HE  supreme  proof  of  the  unsurpassed  quality  of 
Ivory  Soap  is  its  use  in  hospitals  everywhere. 

Physicians  and  nurses  rely  on  Ivory's  smooth, 
mild,  bubbling  lather  to  produce  the  delightful 
cleanliness  that  eases  tired  muscles,  soothes  jang- 
ling nerves,  and  cools  chafing  skins. 

Do  you  realize  that  you  cannot  buy  a  pleasanter, 
safer,  better  soap  for  your  bath  and  toilet  at 
any  price? 


IVORY  SOAP .  .  . 


. .  99^0^  PURE 


''T  rLOAt' 


Factories  at  Ivorydale,  Ohio  ;  Port  Ivory,  New  York  ,•  Kansas  City,  Kartsas  ;  Hamilton,  Canada 
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HIGH   PRICES   STARTING   DOWNWARD 


/4  N  ORDINARY  FAMILY  DINNER  on  the  last  Sunday 
/-\  in  January  cost  a  dollar  less  than  it  did  the  Sunday 
-^  -^  before,  according  to  one  market  expert  who  is  showing 
how  the  tide  of  food-prices,  so  long  at  the  flood,  is  beginning  to 
turn.  All  over  the  country  editors  greet  the  news  with  emotions 
that  rise  to  jubilation.  The  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger  considers  the  "dissolution  of  the  league  of  rations"  to  be 
in  sight  when  "eggs  have  begun  the  Humpty-Dumpty  act;  but- 
ter  charges  are  in  a  melting  mood,"  and  "meat  bills  are  facing 
a  decline."  Faith  in  the  old  rule  that  what  goes  up  inust  come 
down  is  once  more  justified,  the  Knoxville  Sentinel  notes,  while 
the  Brooklyn  Citizen  expatiates  upon  the  new  and  "exquisite 
delight  of  shopping  in  a  bear  market."  The  drop  may  not  be 
any  "shocking,  joyous  surprize,"  but,  the  Boston  Globe  is  certain, 
"gradually  it  wiU  wiggle  its  way  down  to  the  things  we  buy  at 
the  corner  store."  The  turii,  as  several  journals  point  out,  came 
when  BradstreeV s  index-numbers  for  December  last  showed  a 
slight  decline.  On  January  14  there  were  declines  in  cotton 
prices  said  by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  to  be  "the 
greatest  that  have  been  made  in  textile  markets  since  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War."  Then  the  market  reports  from  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  and  other  cities  told  of  demoralization  in 
wholesale  prices.  Corn,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  dropt  four  to  ten 
cents  a  bushel.  Pork  fell  off  a  dollar  a  barrel.  Cheese  might 
"continue  strong,"  but  eggs  fell  off  fifteen  cents  a  dozen  in 
four  days,  and  butter  ten  cents  a  pound  in  a  week.  Such  sharp 
declines  came,  as  the  New  York  World  notes,  "in  succession 
to  a  general  tendency  prevailing  in  practically  all  markets 
reflecting  the  necessary  costs  of  living." 

But  while  the  wholesaler  and  the  average  consumer  who  reads 
his  daily  paper  knows  that  prices  are  beginning  the  descent 
to  something  like  prewar  levels,  the  retailers.  The  World  remarks, 
in  general  "appear  to  be  still  dwelling  in  the  outer  zone  of 
darkness."  And  The  Evening  World  calls  attention  to  a  certain 
strange  sensitiveness  of  the  retailer  toward  declines  in  the 
wholesale  price  of  any  commodity  he  handles: 

"Let  the  wholesale  price  be  advanced  two  cents,  and  behold 
even  before  it  is  announced  the  retail  price  bounds  up  ten  cents. 

"Let  the  wholesale  price  come  down  ten  cents  and  a  month 
later  the  retail  dealer  may  reluctantly  shave  a  penny  off  the 
price  he  has  been  charging  his  customers." 

Irony  and  bitter  jesting  at  the  expense  of  the  impopular  re- 
tailer might  be  quoted  from  dozens  of  newspapers,  but  his  case 
is  presented  not  by  one  of  his  own  trade,  but  by  a  wholesale 
dealer  in  butter  and  eggs  who  told  a  New  York  Evening  Post 
news-gatherer : 

"The  retailer  has  a  lot  of  goods  on  hand  that  he  paid  high 
prices  for.  The  effect  of  a  decrease  in  prices  doesn't  affect  him 
for  .some  time  after  it  has  occurred.  When  he  has  paid  sixty- 
five  cents  for  a  supply  of  eggs  he  is  reluctant  to  make  a  cut 
in  his  prices  because  the  market  price  has  dropt  to  fifl\-fi\(' 
cents." 


This  authority  goes  on  to  give  some  reasons  why  the  con- 
sumer ought  to  feel  very  happy,  even  if  his  grocer  is  only  be- 
ginning to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  new  prices.  He  sees  noth- 
ing ahead  but  "a  tremendous  decrease  in  prices,  even  to  the 
prewar  standards."  And  here  are  some  of  this  practical  busi-- 
ness  man's  reasons  for  saying  so: 

"There  is  tremendous  production  going  on  in  this  country. 
Extreme  prices  have  encouraged  the  raising  of  everything. 
There  is  a  bumper  crop  of  wheat  and  corn.  Therefore  cows  and 
hens  will  be  well  fed,  and  they  will  be  productive.  In  the  United 
States  there  is  to-day  $575,000,000  worth  of  cattle  more  than 
there  was  a  year  ago.  There  are  large  holdings  of  poultry  all 
over  the  country.  There,  are  such  tremendous  quantities  of 
food  that  I  don't  know  what  we're  going  to  do  with  it.  Schwab 
has  warned  us  that  the  export  trade  is  going  to  be  very  dis- 
appointing. Alread}^  England  has  canceled  meat  contracts. 
And  the  United  States  Government,  formerly  the  largest  pur- 
chaser in  the  market  of  every  commodity,  has  withdrawn  from 
competition. 

"Last  year  the  Government  commandeered  forty  per  cent, 
of  all  the  butter  for  the  soldiers  and  corresponding  quantities 
of  other  products.  Imagine  the  effect  the  withdrawal  of  this 
factor  will  have.  With  this  outlook  in  supply,  prices  will  go 
down  inevitably." 

The  chief  cause  of  the  drop  in  prices,  says  the  Detroit  Xeics, 
is  the  large  siirplus  of  foodstuffs  that  has  been  piled  up  awaiting 
war's  demands  or  a  possible  further  advance  in  prices,  but  which 
must  now  be  disposed  of.     For  instance,  we  read, 

"Federal  reports  show  that  holdings  of  meat  in  refrigerators 
are  sixty-five  to  eighty-five  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1914;  in 
other  words,  there  are  900,000,000  pounds  of  fr()Z(>n  i)ork,  .S.'SO,- 
000,000  of  frozen  beef,  and  106,000,000  of  frozen  poultry." 

And  there  are  other  obvious  reasons  for  the  drop  in  prices,  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  notes.  The  open  winter  is  one  ver3'^ 
strong  factor — 

"It  has  permitted  unimpeded  transportation  of  foodstuffs, 
and  there  have  not  been  the  vast  losses  from  freezing  suffered 
at  this  time  last  year.  The  supply  of  vegetables  from  the  South 
has  greatly  helped,  as  it  has  caused  a  switching  from  moat  to 
vegetables,  the  lessening  demand  lowering  meat  prices.  The 
export  demand  for  meat  is  also  dwindling.  IMie  oj^en  winter 
has  also  moved  the  hens  to  greater  actiAity." 

Nor  is  it  food  alone  that  is  being  affected,  as  the  St.  Louis  daily 
.reminds  us.  "Reduction  in  cloth  prices  has  begun,  both  wool 
and  cotton  fabrics  being  affected."  Clothing  dealers  are  said 
to  "expect  a  material  reduction  in  next  season's  prices  and  a  still 
greater  reduction  for  the  spring  and  summer  of  1920."  Yet  after 
considering  the  falling  markets  for  both  food  and  clothing,  The 
Globe-Democrat  warns  the  consumer  that  tho  he  "has  prospects 
of  relief,"  "he  should  not  overestimate  its  extent  or  its  immi- 
nence."  Similarly  the  Newark  Keirs  thinks  that  the  return  of 
l)rices  on  necessities  and  luxuries  to  anything  like  the  prewar 
level  will  be  delayed  for  some  time.  For  one  thing  it  finds  that 
supplies  are  short  almost  all  over  tlie  world,  and  "tliis,  backed 
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bj-  the  large  volumes  pf  currency  and  credit  available  almost 
everj'where,  will  constitute  a  strong  pull, in  favor  of  maintaining 
a  relatively  high  range  of  quotations."  A  financial  authority 
like  the  National  City  Bank  in  its  monthly  circular  explains  why 
it  thinks  the  commodity  prices  wiU  not  continue  "a  headlong 
decline  to  the  level  of  before  the  war."  Prices  must  follow  costs, 
and  these  "are  not  going  to  be  reduced  rapidly  in  other  coun- 
tries."    As  we  read:     ^ 

"Freight  charges  have  just  been  largely  reduced  on  the  ocean, 
but  not  to  prewar  rates,  and  railway  charges  are  not  being 
reduced  at  all.  P*rofits  are  being 
sacrificed  and  production  cur- 
tailed, but  the  fundamental  con- 
ditions which  are  necessary  to 
prices  much  below  those  now  ex- 
isting have  not  been  established 
here,  still  less  in  Europe. 

"Finally,  the  great  underlyinjj 
fact  in  the  situation  is  the  world- 
shortage  of  goods,  following  four 
years  in  which  production  has 
been  devoted  mainly  to  ^yar- 
supplies  and  the  need  of  raw 
materials  and  equipment  for 
■  reconstruction." 

But  the  great  obstacle  to  any 
phenomenal  and  immediate  de- 
cline in  prices,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  foodstulifs,  is  found 
by  most  editors  in  the  contiiui- 
ance  of  the  Government's  price- 
fixing  policy.  The  price-fixing 
policy  was  adopted,  it  will  be 
rememl)ered,  to  protect  the 
consumei'  against  an  inordinate 
rise  in  the  price  of  necessities 
and  to  encourage  the  jiroducer  to 
do  his  utmost  by  protecting  him 
against  any  sudden  drop  in 
prices  or  unforeseen  decrease  in 
the  demand  for  his  product.  It 
was  necessary  to  encourage  maxi- 
mum production,  to  store  up 
food  against  the  needs  of  our 
armies   and    our    allies.     As    all 

editors  agree,  both  nature  and  our  farmers  responded  nobly,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  war  the  nation  finds  itself  with  a  great  surplus 
store  of  food  in  the  gi-anaries,  elevators,  the  cold-storage  plants, 
and  the  terminal  warehouses.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  plenty, 
we  are  still  paying  war-prices,  and  the  Government's  stabilizing 
agencies  are  apparently  keeping  prices  at  the  high  level.  As 
the  indignant  New  York  Sun  puts  it,  "the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, exercising  to  the  limit  its  war-control  of  food,  does 
everything  in  its  power  to  hold  food-supplies  back  from  our  own 
consumers  in  peace  so  that  it  may  continue  to  jack  prices  high 
above  their  reach."  The  Sun  calls  attention  to  a  specific  ex- 
ample in  the  case  of  one  commodity: 

'  "  The  United  States  Government  again  fixes  the  price  of  hogs 
for  February,  as  for  January,  at  $17.50  a  hundred  pounds. 
A  war  price !  A  starvation  price !  And  on  January  I  there  were 
at  terminal  points  such  stocks  as  29.^,000,000  pounds  of  frozen 
meats;  of  cured  beef,  86,000,000  pounds;  12,000,000  pounds  of 
lamb  and  mutton;  60,000.000  of  frozen  pork,  .351.000.000  of  dry 
salt  pork.  295,000,000  of  pickled  pork,  100,000,000  of  lard. 
Virtually  every  day  since  the  first  of  the  year  those  stocks  of  sur- 
plus meat-products  have  been  piling  up.  Furthermore,  not  in 
years  and  years  has  there  been  back  on  the  range  and  the  farm 
anything  like  the  superabundance  of  live  stock  on  the  hoof  there 
now  is,, waiting  to  go  to  the  slaughter-houses,  the  packing  plants, 
and  then  into  cold  storage  when  there  is  room  for  it. 

"A  week  ago  the  Agricultural  Department  reported  on  the 
farms  44,.399,000  cattle,  an  increase  of  287,000  over  last  year; 
it  reported  49,863,000  sheep,  an  increase  of  1.260,000;  and 
7o,587,000  hogs,  an  increase  of  more  than  4,600,000. 


CopyrigliU*'!  hy  the  New  Yorlc  Tril>uni-  Ass.n-jatioii. 

THERE'S  A  MAN  AT  THE   DOOR  WITH  A  PACKAGE 
— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


"All  the  while  the  American  consumer  pays  50  cents  a  pound 
for  ham,  as  if  there  weren't  a  hog  on  earth." 

The  Chicago  Tribune's  Washington  correspondent  has  re- 
ported a  "storm  brewing  over  the  policy  of  the  Administration 
in  continuing,  with  the  war  ended,  a  high  minimum  price  for 
foodstuffs,  under  war-legislation  designed  to  stimulate-  pro- 
duction." A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  demanding 
of  the  Administration  an  explanation  of  the  continuance  of  a 
price-fixing  policy  which  "evidently  is  directly  responsible  for 
the  high  cost  of  lining  to  the  consumer."     The  New  York  Prod- 

uce    Exchange    has     asked    the 

President  of  the  United  States — 

"To  discontinue  the  practise 
of  price-fixing  as  now  applied  to 
hogs,  grain,  and  other  foodstuff's, 
to  the  end  that  prices  may  re- 
turn to  their  normal  and  natural 
bases,  controlled  only  by  con- 
ditions of  supply  and  demand, 
and  so  bring  about  a  material 
and  necessary  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  living,  now  bearing  so 
heavily  upon  the  mass  of  our 
people,  such  reduction  in  hving 
expense  being  especially  called 
for  in  this  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  readjustment,  where 
there  must  be  a  considerable 
discharge  of  labor,  or  at  least 
reduction  of  wages  to  meet  dimin- 
ished demands  incident  to  stop- 
page of  the  intense  and  abnormal 
war-activities." 

Yet  while  there  is  a  xery  gener- 
al editorial  approval  of  demands 
like  these,  there  is  an  equally 
general  willingness  to  accept  the 
reply  from  Washington  that  the 
Government  must  stand  by  its 
guaranties,  in  accordance  with 
which  farmers  planted  wheat 
and  raised  hogs  as  the\-  A^ould 
never  have  done  otherwise.  There 
has  been  much  talk  in  Con- 
gress about  the  profits  the  meat- 
packers  are  making  and  about  the  Food  Administration  helping 
the  i>acker  by  keeping  prices  up.  But  as  Mr.  Judson  C.  WcIHa  er 
says  in  the  New  York  Globe,  Mr.  Hoover  "can't  keep  faith  with 
the  hog-raising  farmer  without  also  enabling  the  packer  to  unload 
his  meat  stocks  at  high  prices."  Mr.  Hoover  himself  has 
answered  his  critics  in  a  statement  given  out  from  Paris  by  tell- 
ing them  that  oiu"  food-problem  is  simply  "a  problem  of  the 
American  farmer,"  and  one  calling  for  much  thought  and 
patience.  If  the  packers'  profits  are  too  high  they  can  be  taxed, 
l)ut  "if  the  farmers'  prices  threaten  to  fall  below  the  IcacI  of  a 
fair  return"  production  will  fall  off  and  the  country  will  suffer. 
Mr.  Hoover  points  out  that  we  were  prepared  to  export  over 
fifteen  million  tons  of  food  this  year,  altho  before  the  war  we 
exported  but  five  million  tons  a  year.  If  the  war  had  gone  on 
every  pound  of  our  increased  production  "would  have  been  re- 
quired by  the  Allies  before  next  harvest."  But  "the  armistice 
came  suddenly,  freeing  shipping  from  military  use  and  reopening 
to  the  Allies  the  cheaper  southern  hemisphere  and  the  colonial 
markets,  where,  in  addition,  they  could  have  more  liberal 
credits  and  markets  for  their  manufactures."  After  peace  is 
signed  "and  the  markets  of  Europe  are  open  freely  to  trade 
there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  food  from  the  new  mouths"' 
than  even  our  large  surplus  could  supply.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hoover 
declares  that  "if  the  entire  consuming  populations  of  the  world 
were  able  to  obtain  fats  to-day,  there  would  be  a  shortage  at  this 
moment,"   even  with  the  great   surplus    due   to   our   farmers' 
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MOKE   WORK   FOR   ST.   GEORGP:. 


— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


record  production  of  hogs.  It  might  be  noted  here  that  there 
were  4,600,000  more  hogs  on  January  1  than  a  year  ago.  But  for 
the  next  few  months  we  face  a  very  difficult  situation.  Restric- 
tions on  free  marketing  are  being  removed,  the  lian  on  American 
food-exports  lias  been  taken  off,  other  moves  toward  food-demo- 
bilization have  been  made.     But,  concludes  Mr.  Hoover: 

"It  is  no  more  possible  to  demobilize  in  a  week  the  whole  of 
these  intricate  forces  set  up  during  the  war  than  it  is  to  demo- 
bilize our  Army  by  dismissing  it  on  the  field.  And,  pending 
these  solutions,  our  American  farmers,  merchants,  packers,  and 
banks  simply  must  stand  together  for  two  or  three  months  to 
carry  our  excess  surplus  over  until  the  markets  of  the  world  have 
been  more  extended  and  finally  liberated  by  peace." 

The  high  price  of  wheat,  most  editors  agree,  is  the  keystone  in 
the  structure  of  high  prices.  As  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  notes,  "it  liolds  up  the  price  of  other  grains,  and  that 
in  turn  holds  up  the  price  "  of  meats.  The  Government  is  under 
a  pledge  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  to  pay  for  wheat  a  price 
equivalent  to  $2.26  a  bushel  at  Chicago,  in  case  they  are  unable 
to  get  that  price  in  the  open  market.  Yet  why,  asks  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  as  quoted  in  the  daily  press,  should  wheat  sell 
here  at  $2.26  a  bushel  when  selling  in  Argentina  at  $1.28^ 
cents,  and  when  Canada  and  Australia  are  ready  to  undercut 
us  a  doUar?  Why  should  corn  l)e  $1.36  3^-2  in  Chicago  and  57^ 
cents  in  Buenos  Aires?  Or  oats  68^  cents  in  Chicago  against 
37  abroad?  Why,  it  asks  again,  should  flour  stay  at  $12  a  barrel 
with  an  existing  glut  and  with  a  wheat  crop  of  probably  more 
than  1,100,000,000  bushels  in  prospect? 

Practically  no  one  wants  the  Government  to  bi-eak  its  bargain 
with  the  farmers,  but  there  is  an  almost  unanimous  agreement 
upon  the  part  of  the  press  that  the  Government  should  either 
buy  up  the  wheat  crop  at  $2.26  and  sell  it  at  the  market  price, 
pocketing  the  loss  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  or  that  it 
should  pay  the  farmers  the  difference  between  $2.26  and  the 
price  for  which  they  are  able  to  sell  their  crop.  In  either  case 
the  taxpayer  foots  the  bill.  But  it  is  thought  better  by  news- 
paper writers  that  the  loss  should  be  distributed  widely  than  that 
the  price  of  bread  should  be  kept  artificially  at  the  war-level. 
The  Government,  it  seems,  is  inclined  to  the  first  of  the  two 
solutions  just  mentioned,  and  the  Administration  has  prepared  a 
bill  proposing  the  appropriation  of  $1,250,000,000  to  be  used  by 
the  Food  Administration  in  purchasing  1919  stocks  of  wheat  at 
the  Government's  guaranteed  price  of  $2.26  a  bushel,  such  stocks 
to  be  disposed  of  at  world  market  prices,  the  Government  to  bear 
the  loss  involved  as  part  of  its  war-time  obligations. 


A   FLURRY   OVER   BRITAIN'S   EMBARGO 

A  KGRY  APPREHENSIONS  of  a  bitter  trade  war,  and 
/-\  even  hints  of  "bloody  reprisals,"  found  voice  in  the 
-^  -^  United  States  Senate  last  week  during  a  discussion  of 
the  temporary  restrictions  imposed  by  Great  Britain  on  her  own 
import  trade.  The  occasion  of  these  expressions  was  a  resolu- 
tion offered  by  Senator  Weeks  (Rep.),  of  Massachusetts, 
calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  to  say  what  steps,  if  anj', 
he  had  taken  "to  request  the  British  Government  to  modify  or 
suspend"  these  restrictions.  Such  a  request  was  necessary,  in 
Senator  Weeks's  opinion,  because  the  trade  restrictions  were 
"detrimental  to  the  employment  at  their  full  capacity  of  our 
manufacturing  industries"  and  "in  direct  conflict  with  point 
number  three"  of  President  Wilson's  foiu"teen  peace  points, 
which  demands  the  removal  of  trade  barriers. 

The  Massachusetts  Senator  denied  the  implication  that  the 
action  of  Great  Britain — which  applies  impartially  to  all  nations, 
including  her  own  dominions — was  "aimed  at  the  United  States." 
But  Senator  .Lewis,  of  Illinois,  Democratic  whip,  warned  Great 
Britain  not  to  arouse  "the  spirit  of  1812,"  and  Senator  Reed 
(Dem.),  of  Missouri,  according  to  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Times,  declared  that  there  would  be  "bloody  reprisal" 
if  the  embargo  were  carried  to  the  extent  of  keeping  out  American 
goods  from  the  British  market  for  an  appreciable  time.  And 
he  went  on  to  say: 

"Great  Britain,  that  you  went  over  yonder  to  save,  is  pro- 
ceeding to  gain  every  advantage  she  can.  Where  she  admits 
your  soldiers  to  save  her,  she  will  not  admit  your  goods  you  would 
like  to  sell  to  her  for  honest  money,  giving  honest  value 

"Great  Britain!  No  sooner  had  she  succeeded  in  extricating 
her  two  hands  from  the  great  mouth  of  the  German  war-monster, 
but  she  proceeds  selfishly  to  put  up  the  bars  of  her  trade  against 
the  very  race  and  the  very  nation  that  went  to  her  rescue." 

Turning  again  to  the  reports  of  Senator  Lewis's  protest, 
we  read: 

"While  the  President  is  in  France  working  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  Allies,  it  is  inimical  for  Great  Britain  to  imix)se  such  an 
injurious  embargo  as  planned.  It  is  calculated  to  arouse  a 
feeling  of  hostility.  Britain  does  this  country  a  great  violenco 
at  this  time  to  press  the  embargo.  She  will  make  it  very  difli- 
cult  for  the  President  to  protect  and  secure  the  adoption  of  his 
program.  It  will  lead  to  retaliatory  legislation,  and  instead  of 
insuring  peace  among  the  Allies  it  will  lead  to  enmity." 

In  the  main,  we  find  our  editorial  observers  calm  in  the  face 
of  Senatorial  forebodings.     They  remember  that  predictions  of  a 
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disastrous  trade-war  -were  immediately  heard  when  Great  Britain 
reduced  her  ocean  freight-rates,  despite  the  fact  that  our  own 
Shipping  Board  cooperated  Math  and  advised  the  British  lines 
in  making  these  reductions.  And  they  note  also  the  official  and 
reassuring  statement  of  our  War  Trade  Board  that — 

"The  reasons  for  such  action  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  are 
not  hard  to  understand,  nor  do  they  require  anything  in  the 
nature  of  justification.  For  over  four  years.  Great  Britain 
has  been  subject  to  the  shock  and  strain  of  a  war  which  not  only 
required  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  intense  human  energy,  but  also 
necessitated  the  most  stringent  economic  readjustment  and 
the  sacrifice  of  private  business. 

"It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Great  Britain  should  to-day 
•nish  to  make  every  legitimate  effort  to  keep  her  commercial 
and  economic  status  from  falling  into  chaos,  and  instead  to 
restore  it  to  a  state  of  equilibrium.  In  fact,  to  do  anything  else 
would  be  strange. 

"As  a  natural  result  of  such  a  normal,  patriotic  aspiration,  in 
order  to  bring  her  own  manufactures  to  a  state  of  stability  ap- 
proaching that  of  prewar  days.  Great  Britain  finds  it  necessary 
to  impose  such  import  restrictions  for  the  time  being  as  will 
permit  her  the  opportunity  to  reestablish  domestic  business 
conditions  on  a  normal  basis." 

Some  of  our  papers  fail  to  see  any  ethical  difference  between 
protecting  home  trade  with  an  embargo  and  protecting  it  with 
a  tariff  wall.  "Protests  will  come  with  poor  grace  from  a  country 
so  given  to  import-trade  restrictions  as  our  own,"  remarks  the 
New  York  World  (Dem.),  which  in  another  editorial  thus 
amuses  itself  at  the  expense  of  a  Republican  Senator: 

"If  [Senator  Weeks  were  an  out-and-out  free-trader  he  might 
say  that  the  British  order  prohibiting  certain  importations  is  in 
violation  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  the  comity  of  nations.  Being  a  stern  protectionist  of  the 
Boston  Home  Market  school,  he  merely  accuses  the  London 
Government  of  preventing  'the  operation  of  our  manufacturing 
industries  at  their  full  capacity '  and  of  disregarding  Point  No.  3 
of  President  Wilson's  fourteen  peace  proposals. 

"Embargoes  are  not  always  applied  in  the  same  way.  To 
stabilize  industry  and  markets  long  demoralized  by  war.  Great 
Britain  temporarily  forbids  importations  of  goods  of  which  it  has 
or  may  have  a  surplus.  Its  act  is  in  conflict,  of  course,  with  its 
own  free-trade  poUcy  in  time  of  peace,  but  it  is  a  sovereign  right 
and  it  is  exactly  in  line  with  the  noble  prinsiples  of  the  political 
party  in  this  country  of  which  Mr.  Weeks  is  a  distinguished 
member. 

"When  Republicans  wish  to  place  an  embargo  upon  articles 
with  which  some  of  the  most  generous  contributors  to  their 
campaign  chest  are  overstocked  they  increase  the  Custom-House 
taxes  to  a  level  that  is  certain  to  prohibit  imports,  and  then  they 
hire  brass  bands  and  go  out  on  the  stump  and  tell  workingmen 
and  farmers  that  nothing  but  such  divinely  ordained  measures 
keeps  them  out  of  the  pauper-labor  class. 

"It  is  aU  right,  of  course,  for  a  Republican  to  wallop  the 
Democrats,  discredit  the  President,  and  break  up  the  League  of 
Nations,  but  he  should  be  extremely  careful  as  to  what  he  says 
and  does  on  the  subject  of  embargoes  on  manufactured  goods. 
The  American  Protective  Tariff  League  and  the  Home  Market 
Club,  not  to  mention  the  treasurer  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  are  very  sensitive  on  that  point." 

The  New  York  Wall  Street  Journal  (Financial)  reminds  us 
that — 

"In  season  and  out  of  season  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
our  premier  customer.  Her  purchases  have  doubled  those  of 
any  other  customer,  while  she  has  been  the  least  insistent  and 
least  bothersome  of  all  creditors." 

The  British  import-trade  regulations  which  are  causing  all 
this  discussion  go  into  effect  in  part  on  March  1  and  in  part  on 
July  1.  They  cover  a  wide  range  of  commodities,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  thus  summarized  in  a  Washington  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  World: 

"Commodities  which  may  not  be  imported  into  Great  Britain 
after  March  1  without  special  licenses  range  all  the  way  from 
essentials  to  luxuries  and  include  machine  tools  and  machinery 
for  working  in  both  metal  and  wood,  stoves,  manufactures  of 


aluminum,  wearing  apparel  not  water-proofed,  baskets  and 
basketware,  metal  baths,  cartridges,  cement,  fatty  acids,  fire- 
extinguishers,  guns,  carbines,  rifles,  hats,  bonnets,  lawn-mowers, 
linen  yarns,  manufactures  thereof,  mats,  matting,  mops,  oilcloth, 
perfumery  and  toilet  preparations,  photographic  apparatus, 
pictures,  prints,  engravings,  photographs,  plated  and  gilt  ware, 
revolvers,  pistols,  salt,  sewing-machines,  skins,  furs,  soap,  spec- 
tacles, eye-glasses  not  containing  gold,  time-recording  instru- 
ments of  all  Innds,  movement  and  parts  thereof,  wringers, 
mangles,  weighing-machines,  scales,  balances  of  all  descriptions, 
and  vacuum  cleaners. 

"On  the  list  permitted  until  July  1  are  works  of  art,  apples, 
bananas,  casings  and  sausage-skins,  cocoa,  coffee,  fruit  from  all 
sources,  canned,  bottled,  or  preserved;  hides,  wet  and  dry; 
vegetable  ivory,  marble,  onions,  pimentoes,  rum,  sugar  -  cane, 
tobacco,  unmanufactured  and  manufactured,  including  cigars 
and  cigarets," 


LABOR  RECONSTRUCTION  PROGRAMS 

SUCH  PORTENTS  as  "the  recent  strikes  in  Portugal,  in 
Spain,  and  in  Spanish  America,  the  revolt  of  Sinn-Feiners 
in  Ireland,  the  growing  strength  of  the  Labor  party  in 
Great  Britain,  the  Mooney  and  Billings  case  in  America,  the 
flying  of  the  red  flag  on  the  labor  halls  in  Australia,  the  Sparticans 
in  Germany,  and  the  Bolsheviki  in  Russia,  the  revolt  of.  the 
Canadian  soldiers  when  leaving  for  Siberia,  all  indicate"  to  a 
watchful  labor-leader  like  President  Martin,  of  the  Oakland 
Shipyard  Laborers'  Union,  that  the  present  social  order,  in 
Macaulay's  words,  "hangs  tottering  above  the  boiling  tide." 
Every  one,  therefore,  is  naturally  thinking  about  after-war 
reconstruction.  The  Administration  having  tiirned  the  task 
over  to  Congress,  Congress  is  leisurely  considering  or  pigeon- 
holing at  least  five  separate  measures  for  the  appointment  of 
committees  to  devise  programs.  The  editor  of  The  Public 
(New  York)  thinks  that  in  the  past  six  months  as  many  as  a 
hundred  reconstruction  organizations  of  one  kind  or  another 
have  been  launched,  having  "every  possible  end  in  view,  from 
municipal  ownership  to  the  establishment  of  a  Soviet  form  of 
government."  But  while  "speakers  and  writers  may  expound 
their  respective  plans"  it  is  to  the  organized  workers  that  the 
task  of  preparing  for  "real  and  sound  reconstruction"  belongs, 
continues  Mr.  Martin  in  The  Tri-City  Labor  Review  (Oakland, 
Cal.).  This  labor-leader  insists  that  the  plans  "must  be  based 
on  sound  economic  principles,"  and  that  nothing  "based  merely 
on  sentiment  or  political  claptrap,"  "no  mere  philosophy," 
will  do. 

The  leading  minds  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
recognized  all  this  long  ago  and  prepared  by  appointing  in  June 
last  a  committee  to  draw  up  an  after-war  reconstruction  pro- 
gram. This  committee  was  made  up  of  John  P.  Frey,  editor  of 
The  I nternational  Holders'  Journal;  B.  M.  JeweU,  president  of 
the  Railroad  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
John  Moore,  president  of  District  6  (Ohio),  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America;  G.  W.  Perkins,  international  president  of  the 
Cigar  Workers'  International  Union;  and  Matthew  WoU, 
president  of  the  International  Photo  Engravers'  Union.  Their 
report  was  indorsed  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  was  submitted  to  Congress  last  month. 
The  report  reiterates  the  Federation's  official  rejection  of  the 
Labor-party  idea,  declares  that  "there  must  be  no  reduction  in 
v/ages,"  which  in  many  instances  "must  be  increased,"  calls 
for  an  eight-hoiu-  day  and  a  five-and-a-half -day  week,  and  asserts 
that  women  who  do  the  same  work  as  men  should  have  the 
same  wages.  But  the  chief  feature  of  the  document  is  the  list 
of  eighteen  specific  demands  for  reconstruction  legislation  to  be 
enacted  as  soon  as  possible.  Summarizing  its  chief  points,  we 
may  note  that  labor  asks  laws — 

To  make  it  a  crime  for  an  employer  to  interfere  with  organlza^ 
tion  of  employees  or  legitimate  union  activities; 
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-Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Neus. 


To  enable  the  people  to  reenaet  a  law  declared  uneonstitutional 
b}'  the  Supreme  Court; 

To  put  public  and  semipublic  utilities  under  government 
control ; 

To  prohibit  immigration  for  two  years; 

To  progressively  increase  taxes  on  incomes,  inheritances,  and 
land  values,  taxing  the  last  named  so  as  to  discourage  private 
ownership  of  unused  land  and  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
tenant  class; 

To  ]>rohibit  child  labor; 

To  further  regulate  corporations  and  make  them  sul)ject  to  a 
Federal  license; 

To  make  the  Government  develop  and  utilize  water-power 
and  waterways; 

To  extend  free  education  under  Government  sui)ervision; 

To  provide  for  a  small  standing  army  and  Aoluntar>-  State 
militia ; 

To  ])rovide  free  transportation  and  other  help  for  discharged 
soldiers  and  sailors; 

To  provide  homes  for  workers  and  assist  the  workers  to  build 
their  own. 

Other  labor  bodies  and  subdivisions  of  the  J'ederation,  es- 
pecially the  State  Federations,  have  worked  out  reconstruction 
programs  very  much  like  the  above.  The  Xew  York  State 
Federation,  for  instance,  has  prei)ared  a  carefully  drawn  up 
platform,  calling,  among  other  things,  for  shop  management  or 
"voice  and  vote  in  industry,"  and  the  establishment  of  aminimum- 
wage  scale  higher  than  the  bulk  of  ])resent  "low  pay."  In  the 
West  labor  is  emphasizing  the  land  question  in  the  spirit  of 
Henry  George.  In  an  editorial  in  the  San  Francisco  Sea7neit's 
Journal  it  is  asserted  that  "land  monopoly'  is  the  prime  cause  of 
that  distribution  of  population  which  is  crowding  the  people 
too  closely  together  in  some  places  and  scattering  Ihem  too  far 
apart  in  other  places."  The  Seameii  a  Jourval  notes  that  the 
California  Farmer-Labor  Alliance  is  now  iirging  on  the  State 
legislature  "the  adoption  of  a  system  of  land-values  taxation 
that  shall  include  a  supertax  on  all  idle  uncultivated  land  as  well 
as  on  land  held  for  s))eculalive  purposes."  The  aim  is,  we  are 
told,  "to  disintegrate  monopolistic  ownership  of  large  areas" 
and  "  place  a  lai'ger  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation  on  monopolistic 
wealth  at  its  chief  source." 

The  Federation  program  is  naturally  indorscnl  by  union-labor 
papers  and  also  by  the  more  radical  spokesmen  of  the  workers 
as  far  as  it  goes.  It  has  been  discust  seriously  and  at  length  in 
the  daily  press,  both  the  Newark  News  and  the  New  \'()rk  Times 
taking  up  the  various  denumds  in  considerable  detail,  without 
passing  any  final  judgment  upon  the  program  as  a  whole.  The 
Nniional  Civic  Federation  Review  (New  York),  wliich  favors  co- 
operation between  employers  and  workers,  calls  for  a  careful 
reading  of  the  document.  It  says  that  "while  it  is  sufficiently 
radical  to  please  the  real  progressive  minds  of  our  country,  its 
radicalism  relates  to  concrete  things  and  not  to  abstractions." 


This  editor  is  pleased  because  the  American  program  "talks 
about  those  things  that  the  labor  men  believe  will  help  to  make 
conditions  better  now  for  the  wage-earner  and  his  family  in  the 
United  States,  leaving  for  the  millennium  most  of  those  things," 
like  "industrial  democratization  of  industry,"  "descanted  upon" 
in  the  program  of  the  Labor  party  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger  is  similarly  gratified  hy  the 
apparent  retention  of  the  conservative  view-point  that  the 
Federation  "has  held  since  the  beginning  of  the  war."  A  WTiter 
in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  notes  that  there  is  nothing  Bolshe- 
vistic in  the  Federation's  program;  there  is  "no  proposal  to  seize 
private  property  without  adequate  compensation;  no  recom- 
mendation of  or  excuse  for  violence;  no  suggestion  that  changes 
are  to  lie  brought  about  except  by  due  process  of  law  and  with 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  people."  In  other  words,  he 
continues: 

"These  proposals  are  offered  as  reforms  to  be  discust  by  the 
people  and  acted  upon  after  the  judgment  of  the  people  with 
regard  to  them  has  been  formed  and  matured.  Is  not  this  a 
thoroughly  American  method?" 

But  it  seems  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  "there  is  something  strangely  idealistic  and 
impracticable"  in  a  number  of  the  proposals  in  the  Federation 
program,  "rather  suggestive  of  those  which  are  creating  such  a 
tumult  in  Eurojie."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  after  considering  a 
number  of  the  demands,  concludes  that — 

"Altogether  the  program  is  one  of  magnificent  range  and  stu- 
pendous magnitude.  It  would  revolutionize  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. That  ]Mr.  Gompers  and  his  aids  will  not  insist  on 
having  it  all  carried  out  at  once  is  the  fervent  prayer  of  the 
seventy-five  per  cent,  majority  of  American  voters." 

The  Indianapolis  Star  calls  it  a  "program  of  special  privilege," 
and  thinks  that  the  Federation  is  getting  on  dangerous  ground 
when  it  backs  it.     It  says: 

"We  should  all  bear  in  mind  that  the  strength  of  our  nation 
lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  more  than  100,000,000  American 
citizens,  each  with  privileges  equal  to  those  of  everybody  else. 
The  moment  we  begin  to  claim  specific  rights,  not  because  we 
are  citizens,  but  because  we  are  bankers,  or  farmers,  or  laborers, 
we  are  getting  awaj'  from  a  republic  form  of  government  and  are 
espousing  autocracy. 

"There  is  nothing  to  which  the  members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  are  entitled  as  patriotic  citizens  of 
America  that  they  .should  not  have  and  that  public  sentiment  will 
not  help  them  to  get.  There  is  not  a  single  thing  they  could 
claim  as  a  class  privilege.  The  workers  of  this  country  haAe 
suffered  more  injustice  than  any  one  else  from  the  e\  ils  of  special 
favor  and  should  be  first  to  realize  the  peril  of  departing  from 
even-handed  justice  for  everybody. 

"The  program  outlined  by  the  committee  involves  the  essence 
of  Bolslunism  in  so  far  as  it  undertakes  to  favor  and  to  protect 
one  element  of  our  population  regardless  of  the  rights  of  others." 
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THE   TOLL   OF   WAR   AND   PESTILENCE 

THE  WAR  HAS  SLAIX  its  thousands  and  the  "flu" 
its  tens  of  thousands,  at  least  so  far  as  American  hves 
are  concerned;  for  50,000  soldiers  killed  in  France, 
we  have  hundreds  of  thousands  killed  at  home  by  the  epidemic. 
In  the  world  at  large  the  London  Times' s  estimate  of  6,000,000 
dead  from  influenza  and  pneumonia  does  not  fall  far  short  of  the 
estimate,  also  sent  out  from  London,  of  0,396,504  men  killed 
by  the  war.  These  last  figiu"es  are,  however,  admittedly  in- 
complete. The  New  York  Times  doubts  "whether  the  whole 
truth  will  ever  be  known  about  the  sacrifice  of  life,  the  maiming 
of  men  doomed  to  be  remnants  of  humanity,  and  the  many  lost 
to  ^dew  and  never  to  be  accounted  for."  For  months  to  come, 
casualty  tables  will  figure  in  the  newspapers,  and  The  Times 
is  not  alone  in  believing  that 
"when  all  the  returns  that  can  be 
gathered  are  in,  it  will  be  found, 
doubtless,  that  10,000,000  men 
laid  down  their  hves  in  the 
greater  war."  But  even  this,  we 
read  elsewhere,  will  probably  not 
be  half  the  total  loss  of  life  for 
which  the  Prussian  authors  of 
the  war  may  be  held  responsible. 
As  the  Atlanta  Constituiion  re- 
minds us,  "millions  of  civilians 
died  in  France,  Belgium,  Russia, 
Italy,  Servia,  Roumania,  and  in 
the  enemy  countries  from  starva- 
tion, from  overwork  while  en- 
slaved, from  Hun  barbarities, 
from  disease  brought  on  by.  con- 
ditions which  would  not  have 
existed  but  for  the  war,  from  ex- 
posure and  from  broken  hearts." 
It  is  still  too  early,  the  Georgia 
editor  adds,  to  try  to  foot  up 
the  number  of  deaths  in  these 
classes,  because  "every  day 
thousands  of  helpless  men,  women, 
and  httle  children  are  dying  some- 
where in  Europe  and  in  Asia  from 
sheer  starvation  as  a  direct  result 

of  the  devastations  of  war,  and  for  years  children  of  to-day  who 
may  survive  the  existing  post-bellum  famine  period  will  be 
dying  one  by  one  as  a  result  of  constitutional  weaknesses  being 
brought  on  now  by  malnutrition." 

Some  call  the  influenza  epidemic  a  by-product  and  charge  its 
fatalities  to  the  war.  Our  own  total  of  battle  deaths  will  prob- 
ably reach  about  .50,000,  as  noted  below.  The  Federal  Census 
Bureau  gives  115,258  as  the  influenza-pneumonia  mortality 
total  in  forty-six  cities  of  the  United  States  up  to  January  4. 
These  cities  contain  only  one-fifth  of  our  population,  the  Kansas 
City  Times  reminds  us,  and  the  Springfield  Republican  con- 
siders the  figures  absurdly  small.  The  Massachusetts  daily 
notes  that  from  October  1  to  December  24  insurance  com- 
panies received  120,000  claims  due  to  influenza  or  pneumonia, 
and  expected  80,000  more  for  the  same  period.  Using  these 
figures  as  a  basis  and  checking  up  by  other  statistics,  the  writer 
in  The  Republican  comes  to  the  startling  conclusion  that  the 
national  loss  of  Ufe  from  the  epidemic  up  to  the  end  of  last 
month  is  between  1,-312,000  and  2,262,000.  But  it  does  not 
seem  so  incredible  when  attention  is  called  to  the  ravages  of 
this  plague  in  other  lands: 

"The  loss  in  India  has  been  estimated  as  more  than  3,000,000. 
In  the  South  Sea  Islands  people  died  in  such  numbers  that  the 
bodies  had  to  be  burned  in  huge  piles.  In  Mexico  it  is  said 
the  plague  caused  432,000  deaths.     Its  ravages  in  Germany 


and  among  German  soldiers  has  been  pointed  out  as  a  not  negligi- 
ble factor  in  the  disintegration  of  the  Hohenzollern  Empire. 
In  France,  in  England,  in  Spain,  in  Italy — in  fact,  in  nearly  every 
land  on  the  globe — it  has  taken  enormous  toll.  An  outstanding 
feature  of  the  plague  is  that  it  has  been  even  more  destructive 
among  southern  peoples  than  it  has  been  among  peoples  dwelling 
in  northern  countries." 

In  an  editorial  discussion  of  war  and  mortality  The  Rejniblican 
observes  that  the  total  wastage  of  human  life  from  starvation — 
even  if  Russian  and  other  figures  may  have  been  exaggerated — 
"must  run  far  into  the  miUions."     It  continuas: 

"Closely  related  to  famine  is  disea.se,  both  in  the  innumerable 
individual  cases  in  which  want  has  reduced  vitality,  preparing 
the  way  for  a  fatal  malady,  and  in  the  terrible  epidemics  which 
a  great  war  always  brings  in  its  train.     These  pests  are  at  their 

worst  when  as  at  present  Eiu"ope 
and  Asia  are  both  involved. 
Maladies  endemic  in  remote 
places  are  spread  broadcast  by 
the  disturbance  of  population, 
and  find  congenial  soil  among 
the  wretched  crowds  of  war- 
refugees,  cold,  hungry,  and  en- 
feebled, who  huddle  together 
wherever  any  sort  of  shelter  can 
be  found  and  are  forced  to  live 
without  regard  for  sanitation  or 
decency.  We  have  felt  what  one 
of  these  plagues  of  distrest  hu- 
manity can  do  even  to  a  pros- 
perous and  well-ordered  land; 
from  the  influenza  epidemic  we 
may  judge  what  some  of  the 
most  miserable  parts  of  the  Old 
World  have  suffered  from  this 
and  other  plagues,  including 
typhus,  which  is  still  one  of  the 
worst  of  all  whenever  modern 
sanitation  breaks  down  under 
the  stress  of  a  great  war.  A 
British  authority  puts  at  1,000,- 
000  the  deaths  due  to  lice." 

This  war,  "with  its  attendant 
revolutions,  famines,  and  plagues," 
will  have  a  tremendous  effect 
upon  the  population  of  the  Old 
World,  The  Republican  concludes. 
We  can  not  yet  precisely  estimate 
birth-rate  or  death-rate  or  calculate  the 
In  1910  it  was  450,000,000.     If 
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BREAKING   THROUGH   THE   CLOUDS. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


the    effect    on    the 

population  of  Europe  for  1920 

the  war  had  not  occurred,  there  might  have  been  a  gain  of  as 

much  as  40,000,000  by  next  year,  but  now  "the  actual  increase 

is  hkely  to  prove  small." 

The  latest  German  figures  are  published  in  the  Kolnische 
Zeitunq  of  November  25,  which  places  the  number  of  German 
casualties  at  6,066,769,  including  140,760  officers  and  4,750,000 
Prussians.  The  total  casualties  include  1,611,104  dead,  3,683,143 
wounded,  and  772,522  missing.  Of  the  missing  the  Cologne 
paper  thinks  180,000  may  be  considered  dead.  This  does  not 
include  losses  in  the  last  two  weeks'  fighting  on  the  Western 
Front,  and  final  figiu-es  will  probably  show  that  2,000,000  German 
soldiers  were  killed.  The  Tacoma  News-Tribune  confesses  to 
"a  certain  grim  satisfaction  in  finding  that  Germany  has  lost 
more  men  than  any  of  the  nations  she  attacked,  except  Russia." 
And  the  Grand  Rapids  Neivs,  figuring  that  "at  least  one  out  of 
every  three  able-bodied  men  of  ripe  age  in  the  German  Empire 
suffered  death,  was  wounded,  or  missing  in  the  war,"  concludes 
that  "that  ought  to  be  a  cure  for  the  madness  of  any  nation." 
Our  editors  wonder  if  anything  ever  wiU  be  definitely  known 
about  Austrian  losses.  The  figures  quoted  in  the  London  press 
dispatches  set  Austria's  killed  and  wounded  at  4,000,000,  the 
killed  being  estimated  at  800,000.  These  estimates  may  per- 
haps be  taken  with  some  skepticism,  especiaUj-  in  view  of  a 
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statement  coming  from  Budapest  by  way  of  Italy  that  Hungary 
alone  lost  839,000  in  dead.  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Sofia  says  that  Bulgaria's  war-losses,  without  including  those 
suffered  in  the  Macedonian  retreat,  were:  killed  and  missing, 
101,224;  wounded,  1,152,399;  prisoners,  10,825.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  observes  that  if  we  add  the  90,000  prisoners  lost  in 
Macedonia,  this  would  give  a  total  Bulgarian  casualty  list  of 
1,354,448,  which  would  outnumber  the  entire  male  population 
of  fighting  age  and  be  tlu-ee  times  as  numerous  as  the  whole 
Bulgarian  Army.  That  Turkey  lost  250,000  men  out  of  a  total 
casualty  list  of  750,000  is  a  mere  estimate. 

Similarly  on  the  Entente  side  Russian  casualty  figures  are 
merely  guesswork.  The  New  York  Times  prints,  without 
vouching  for  it,  an  estimate  that  Russia's  grand  total  of  loss 
was  7,700,000,  including  1,700,000  kiUed,  3,500,000  wound- 
ed, and  2,500,000  miss- 
ing or  prisoners.  The 
same  paper  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  report  of 
total  Italian  casualties 
amounting  to  nearly 
2,000,000,  including 
460,000  dead,  947,000 
wounded,  and  500,000 
missing  or  prisoners. 
A  British  total  casu- 
alty Ust  of  3,098,013  is 
divided  among  706,726 
killed,  2,032,142  wound- 
ed, and  359,145  missing 
or  prisoners.  Canadian 
forces,  according  to  an 
Ottawa  dispatch,  suf- 
fered 220,182  casualties, 
with  60,383  dead.  The 
Erench  Government 
long  kept  the  story  of 
its  army  losses  secret. 
But  last  month  the 
French  High  Commis- 
sion in  this  country  gave 
out  official  figures  show- 
ing that  total  casualties 
(excluding  colonials) 
were  4,762,800  up  to 
November  1.  These  in- 
cluded 1,028,000  dead, 
299,000     missing      and 

given  up  for  lost,  3,000,000  wounded  (three-fourths  of  whom 
have  recovei'ed),  and  435,000  prisoners.  Said  the  Commission: 
"The  total  killed  or  dead  of  wounds,  missing,  and  unfit  for  work 
is  between  five  and  six  per  cent,  of  the  French  population,  and 
between  26  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  rnen  mobilized." 

Official  tables  of  American  major  casualties  up  to  January  8 
(ninety-five  per  cent,  complete)  showed  deaths  from  battle  aggre- 
gating 39,158.  To  this  should  be  added  more  than  3,000  names 
published  since  January  8,  and  1,551  from  the  Marine  brigade. 
Then,  as  few  of  the  10,000  still  reported  missing  are  thought  to 
be  alive,  our  total  loss  of  life  will  probably  reach  50,000.  These 
tabulations  show  the  losses  in  killed,  missing,  and  prisoners,  by 
'  divisions,  the  First  (Regulars)  leading  with  5,248,  and  the  28th 
(Pennsylvania  National  Guards)  following  with  3,890.  The 
lists  of  wounded  are  still  incomplete.  General  Pershing's 
November  estimate  was  189,955,  and  up  to  the  beginning  of 
February  149,418  names  had  been  published.  Of  our  men  in 
hospitals  from  January  to  October  last  year,  85  per  cent,  recovered 
from  wounds  and  93  per  cent,  from  disease.  In  our  ()\(>rs«>as  Army 
1,100  have  lost  limbs  and  only  100  have  lieen  blinded.  In  the 
Allied  armies  7,000  were  blinded  and  nearly  40,000  lost  one  eye. 
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"NOW   IT'S   YOUR   TURN 
As  Mr.  McAdoo  might  be  saying 


MR.  BURLESON   UNDER   FIRE 

NEARLY  EVERY  ADMINISTRATION  at  Washington 
has  had  some  one  special  target  for  public  criticism, 
and  in  the  present  Government  Postmaster-General 
Burleson  now  seems  to  be  drawing  volleys  such  as  previously 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Secretary  Daniels  and  Secretary  McAdoo.  Even 
after  the  elimination  of  what  he  himself  calls  ' '  the  mouthings  of 
irresponsible  blatherskites,"  there  remains  a  notable  body 
of  public  criticism  directed  against  the  official  actions  of  Mr. 
Burleson — criticism  which  has  culminated  in  the  fight  of  a 
score  of  States  against  his  new  telephone-rates.  Thus,  Sena- 
tor Hitchcock  (Dem.),  of  Nebraska,  recently  characterized 
his  seizure  of  the  cables  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  as 
"a  high-handed  outrage,"  and  on  the  same  occasion  Senator 

Smith  (Rep.),  of  Michi- 
gan, protested  against 
giving  "new  and  added 
responsibilities"  to  the 
Post-office  Department, 
wliich  he  declared  "in- 
pomi)etent  from  the 
head  down."  In  the 
matter  of  the  cables 
and  telegraph  systems 
a  Minnesota  Congress- 
man affirmed  that  Mr. 
Bui-leson  was  "guilty  of 
embezzlement  of  pow- 
er," and  the  Macon  Tele- 
graph (Dem.),  protesting 
against  the  telephone- 
rate  order,  exclaims: 


"Ah'eady  this  amaz- 
ing- maladministrator  is 
mailing  telegrams  to  us 
A\hen  we  pay  for  de- 
livery. The  telegraph 
service  of  the  country 
has  been  so  slowed  up 
that  it  is  almost  in- 
tolerable— and  now  this. 
And  some  people  won- 
der what  makes  Bolshe- 
Aaki  out  of  folks  A\ho 
always  had  beha%ed 
themselves  previously." 

In  the  case  of  tele- 
phone-rates, it  is  pointed 


TO  BE  THE  TARGET," 
to  Postmaster-General  Burleson. 


out  that  the  Postmaster-General  is  imposing  a  new  and  nation- 
wide schedule  despite  the  fact  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Post-offices  has  voted  in  favor  of  the  Government  relinquishing 
control  of  telephone-,  telegraph-,  and  cable-lines  not  later  than 
December  31,  1919.  The  new  schedule,  moreover,  was  offi- 
cially announced  as  "a  sweeping  reduction"  in  rates,  but  this 
reduction,  according  to  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  has 
proved  "illusory";  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News  (Ind.)  finds 
that  there  is  actually  "a  very  substantial  increase."  In  tho 
New  York  Evening  Sun  we  read: 

"Tho  new  rates  were  promulgated  by  lh(>  P()slmas(('r-G(>neral 
with  the  statement  tluiX  they  brought  about  a  decreast'  in  charges, 
but  analysis  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  gives  the  same 
results  as  those  made  by  the  commissions  in  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  other  States; 
that  is,  that  the  in('r(>as(>  in  rates  varies  from"  20  to  100  pvr  cent. 

"The  g<>neral  elTect  of  tiie  order  of  the  Postmaster-General 
is  to  in<'r(>ase  charges  for  certain  telephone  .service  covering  the 
bulk  of  traffic  aiul  making  charg(>s  for  certain  services  which 
were  heri^tofore  fre(>." 

"Since  the  telephone  systems  wen;  taken  oM-r  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  war-measure  and  put  in  charge  of   the 
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Post-office  Department  the  service  has  steadily  deteriorated," 
declares  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"Nothing  has  come  out  of  government  control  except  an- 
noyance, vexation,  and  increased  charges. 

"In  his  argument  for  the  extension  of  the  period  of  Federal 
operation  the  Postmaster-General  stated  that  he  had  been 
Informed  by  representati^-es  of  the  telephone  companies  that 
'deterioration  and  confusion'  would  follow  if  the  systems  were 
turned  back  without  legislative  guaranties.  The  deterioration 
and  confusion  are  already  here,  personally  conducted  by  the 
Postmaster-General. 

"There  are  only  two  obstacles  to  the  immediate  return  of  the 
telephones  to  private  ownership.  One  is  Mr.  Burleson's  public- 
ownership  campaign.  The  other  is  the  desire  of  the  com- 
panies to  haA^e  their  rates;  equalized  and  stablized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment before  the  properties  are  turned  back  to  them." 

In  a  somewhat  bitter  editorial  which  characterizes  the  new 
telephone-rates  as  "another  of  Mr.  Burleson's  personal  triumphs 
at  the  expense  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States," 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  says: 

"When  this  adroit  Texan,  whom  Speaker  Clark  in  his  auto- 
biography calls  the  greatest  master  of  intrigiie  he  e\'er  knew  in 
the  House,  went  into  the  Cabinet,  the  prevailing  Washington 
\iew  was  that  he  was  to  act  as  the  Administration's  political 
expert.  Col.  George  Harvey  continues  to  call  him  the  Political 
Master-General.  And  Mr.  Burleson  has  been  'perniciously 
active'  in  politics  in  rather  devious  ways.  He  and  Mr.  Tumulty, 
for  example,  conferred  with  Attorney-General  Gregory  on  the 
Hughes  aircraft  report  and  the  manner  of  its  iniblication  on  the 
eve  of  the  Congressional  election,  altho  it  was  a  matter  entirely 
foreign  to  the  Post-office  Department. 

"But  Mr.  Burleson  has  some  schemes  of  his  own,  which  he 
has  stubbornly  sought  to  foist  upon  the  people.  Lawsuits 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  have  been  brought  to 
prevent  the  sweeping  changes  in  telephone-rates  he  has  ordered. 
It  was  his  insistence  which  caused  the  President  to  veto  the  bill 


extending  the  pneumatic-tube  ser\'ice  in  the  larger  cities.  Undes 
his  reign,  the  postal  service  has  become  a  by-word  for  inefficiency, 
and  the  bureaucratic  despotism  which  employees  endure  is  a 
national  scandal.  As  a  suppressor  of  publications  that  met  hij 
disfavor  during  the  war  he  was  notoriously  whimsical. 

"One  of  his  crowning  achievements  was  to  get  a  system  o^ 
second-class  mail  zones  created  which  would  have  destroyed  the 
facilities  of  communication  which  have  unified  the  nation  as  nc 
other  country  covering  a  vast  extent  of  territory  was  ever  before 
unified.  Its  provisions  were  to  go  into  gradual  operation,  but 
the  [effect  of  the  first  stages  was  such  that  the  Senate  made 
substantial  modification  of  the  law.  But  this  modification  has 
been  rejected  by  the  conference  committee.  Mr.  Kitchin  i« 
held  to  direct  responsibility,  but  it  is  really  a  Burleson  triumph 
It  means  the  suspension  of  many  of  the  weaker  publication« 
and  the  monopolization  of  nation-wide  circulation  by  periodicals 
sufficiently  powerful  to  shift  circulation  cost  to  advertisers 
It  will  make  the  circulation  price  of  professional  and  technical 
periodicals  prohibitive  and  wiU  in  time  leave  citizens  almost 
solely  dependent  for  information  on  their  local  publications.  A 
worse  blow  could  not  have  been  dealt  to  general  enlightenment.'' 

Since  the  Government  assumed  control  of  the  wires,  says  the 
El  Paso  Times  (Dem.),  "the  'public  be  damned'  policy  is  in  full 
force  and  operation."     And  the  same  paper  adds: 

"Complaints  of  poor  service,  of  garbled  messages,  and  of  in- 
excusable delay  in  transmission  and  delivery  meet  with  just 
exactly  the  same  attention  they  receive  at  the  post-office.  They 
are  politely  received  and  filed.  No  one  is  interested  in  whether 
you  send  a  message  or  whether  you  do  not;  the  Government  is 
footing  the  bills,  and  the  matter  of  whether  the  Unes  earn  or  lose 
money  is  of  not  the  slightest  interest  to  the  haughty  officials 
whose  salaries  are  guaranteed  by  the  taxpayers 

"This  state  of  affairs  exists  in  El  Paso,  as  in  other  large  cities 
of  the  country,  and  conditions  are  growing  worse  instead  of 
better  because  the  employees  of  the  companies,  alleging  they  have 
been  unfairly  treated  in  the  matter  of  wages  and  hours  of  employ- 
ment, are  becoming  disgruntled  and  indifferent," 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


John  Barleycorn's  last  order  will  be  a  hier.—Xcwark.  News. 

So  far  it  seems  to  be  "victory  without  peace." — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

The  line  that  stood  at  Chateau-Thierry  must  not  become  a  bread-line. 
— Detroit  News. 

When  national  prohibition  goes  into  effect  even  Maine  will  be  dry. — 
Arkansas  Gazette. 

Now  that  women  are  no  longer  knitting  sweaters,  we  fear  a  return  of  tlie 
doUy  peril. —  Washington  Post. 

Berlin,  once  ambitious  to  run  the  governments  of  the  world,  is  now  un- 
able to  keep  the  street-cars  nmning. — • 
Washington  Star. 

Marshal  Foch  wants  the  watch  on 
the  Rhine  permanently  equipped  with 
French  works. — Arkansas  Gazette. 

The  Peace  Conference  will  probably 
furnish  barber-chairs  for  the  Bolshevik 
delegates  at  Princes'  Islands. — Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 

There  is  no  "  America  irredenta." 
but  America  will  be  satisfied  to  annex 
aU  the  world  to  the  democratic  idea. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

What  perfectly  lovely  husbands 
those  returning  soldiers  who  have 
learned  to  obey  forders  are  going  to 
make. — Peekskill  Evening  News. 

Ex-King  Manuel  of  Portugal  says 
he  is  in  the  hands  of  his  people.  That's 
just  where  he  will  be  if  he  doesn't 
watch  out. — Omaha  World  Herald. 

"  One  thousand  innocent  bystanders 
killed  in  Berlin."  That's  frank  exag- 
geration. There  aren't  1,000  innocent 
persons  in  all  Germany. —  Washington 
Herald. 

The  cootie  killed  a  miUion  people 
during  the  war,  it  is  claimed.  But  we 
have  reason  to  beUeve  that  fatalities 
among  the  cooties  were  even  larger. — 
Tacoma  Ledger. 


Harried  Poland  needed  a  composer. — Colorado  Springs  Gazette. 
It  may  be  that  we  had  this;year's  winter  last  winter. — Detroit  News. 

Of  course  a  cat  may  look  ait  a  king,  but  it  will  have  to  hurry. — Chicago 

Daily  News. 

John  Barleycorn  naturally  thinks  national  prohibition  Is  a  rum  go 
— Arkansas  Gazette. 


What  is  to  become  of  the  barkeepers? 
officers. — Chicago   Tribune. 


Easy.     Make  them  revenu* 


Copyrighted,  1919,  hy  H.  T.  Webster. 

SOME   OF   US  ARE   APPREHENSIVE. 


Mr.  Marcosson  says  the  American  "melting-pot"  has  become  a  caldron 

Yes,    and    it    needs    skimming,    too. — 
Omaha  Bee. 

Colonel  House  is  one  delegate  th» 
Versailles  Conference  will  never  grow 
tired  Ustening  to. — Arkansas  Gazette. 

The  Siberian  railroad  is  losing  onl> 
$40,000,000  a  month,  but  it  may  catct 
up  with  our  speed,  some  day. — Neu 
York  Evening  Sun. 

The  ex-Kaiser's  sudden  devotion  tc 
literary  pursuits  looks  suspiciously  Uke 
a  belated  attempt  to  write  his  wrongs 
— Manila  Bulletin. 

Several  bars  will  be  added  to  th« 
music  of  the  world  when  our  mahogany 
of  the  tap-rooms  is  sawed  into  plane 
legs. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  trouble  with  the  Irish  questioc 
is  that  too  many  of  the  Irish  people 
want  what  too  many  of  the  Irish  peopl« 

don't  want. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

'\ 

These  reports  that  the  Prussian  chil 
dren  are  cheering  for  the  Allied  troop* 
make  it  look  as  tho  those  Germans  were 
trjTng  to  kid  us  along  a  little. — MO' 
nila  Republic. 

Pershing's  drastic  orders  against  th» 
Yanks  fhrting  with  German  women 
are  going  to  give  his  Presidential  boom 
a  big  impetus  in  the  suffrage  States.— 
Arkansas  Gazette. 
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ITALY'S   CLAIM   TO   DALMATIA 


THE  CONFLICTING.  CLAIMS  of  the  Italians  and  the 
Jugo-Slavs  to  Dalmatia  have  excited  so  much  rancorous 
dispute  in  some  sections  of  the  Allied  press  as  to  evoke  a 
warning  that  it  is  a  foolish  and  dangerous  game  to  feed  fuel 
to  the  controversy.  Should  trouble  really  arise  between  Italy 
and  the  Jugo-Slavs,  only  one  people  on  earth  would  benefit, 
and  they  are  the  Germans,  remarks  The  Anglo-Italian  Review 
(London),  and  therefore  to  foment  by  unwise  or  inaccurate 
statement  a  discussion  that  touches  the  pride  and  the  good 
faith  of  great  nations  who  have 
been,  are,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
Avill  remain  allies  in  these  hard 
and  perilous  times,  is  "to  play 
the  game  of  the  enemy,  who  is 
still  dangerous  tho  beaten  and  de- 
feated." This  moderate  month- 
ly, which  was  founded  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  between 
England  and  Italy,  reminds  us 
that  the  Italian  Government  has 
not  yet  stated  its  position  on 
this  subject,  so  that  people  who 
hastily  rush  to  its  defense  ar-e  at 
least  a  little  premature.  Public 
opinion  in  Italy  is,  in  fact,  di- 
vided, and  such  prominent  papers 
as  the  Corriere  della  Sera  and  the 
Messagero  have  opposed  the 
claims  made  by  Italy  and  con- 
firmed by  France  and  Great 
Britain  in  the  "secret  treaty"  of 
1915.  Italian  authorities  admit 
that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  Dalmatia  are  Jugo- 
Slavs,  but  base  their  territorial 
claims  on  historical  and  cul- 
tural grounds.  The  Anglo-Italian 
Review  says  on  this  point: 


VICTORIOUS  ITALY. 


"Dalmatia,  the  strip  of  land 
which    is    hemmed    in    between 

the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the  Dinaric  Alps,  and  stretches  southward 
along  the  coast  from  Istria  to  Cattaro,  became  Austrian  territory 
only  in  1797,  when  Venice  and  her  dependent  lands  were  shame- 
fully bartered  to  Austria  by  Napoleon.  The  civilization  of  the 
Dalmatian  coast  is  of  pure  Latin  extraction.  Every  one  of  its 
towns  was  once  a  Roman  colony  or  municipality  endowed  with 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  and,  later,  when  Venice  was 
reigning  as  heiress  of  Rome  in  the  Adriatic,  tho  Dalmatian  towns 
became  subject  lands  of  the  Serenissima  and  essentially  Venetian 
in  character;  all,  as  it  would  seem,  striving  in  their  customs  and 
architecture  to  reproduce  their  mistress.  Everywhere  along  the 
whole  Dalmatian  coast  are  records  of  past  Roman  dominion, 
followed  always  by  the  Winged  Lion  of  Venice.  Yet  tho  purely 
Latin-Venetian  character  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  towns  has 
hitherto  been  little  realized,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  it  is  a 
region  well  oft"  the  beaten  highway  of  the  tourist,  and  partly 
because  of  the  unfortunate  dearth  of  pictorial  books  on  the 
subject." 

A  sharp  statement  on  the  Adriatic  question  from  one  Italian 
point  of  view  is  made  in  the  New  York  Times  by  Captain 
Pietro  Tozzi  and  Lieut.  Alberto  Pecorini,  of  the  Italian  Army, 
who  are  in  the  United  States  "on  special  mission."  These 
gentlemen    claim    that    Dalmatia   belongs    to    Italy,    tho    "no 


sensible  Italian  denies  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
in  Dalmatia  are  Jugo-Slavs."  Yet,  "no  sensible  Jugo-Slav 
denies  that  the  history,  the  civilization,  the  art,  and  the  trade 
of  the  Dalmatian  coast  are  Italian."  Some  rather  sharp  words 
are  addrest  to  those  Allied  Powers  which  themselves  are  ruling 
alien  peoples  but  ask  Italy  to  tread  the  narrow  path  of  "self- 
determination."  In  short,  "Italy  resents  being  always  told 
that  she  must  follow  a  liberal  policy  in  the  interest  of  mankind 
if  the  others  do  not  apply  to  themselves  the  same  principles," 

and  coming  down  to  the  facts — 

"Italy  loves  England,  but  she 
feels  that  if  the  press  in  the 
Allied  countries  repeat  so  fre- 
quently that  it  would  be  a  crime 
against  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  to  give  Italy  the 
islands  of  the  Dodecanese,  in- 
habited by  Greeks,  it  ought  not 
to  be  considered  bad  taste  to  men- 
tion that  Cyprus  is  also  inhabited 
by  Greeks.  Italy  admires  France, 
l)ut  she  fails  to  understand  why 
it  should  be  such  a  ten-ible  thing 
to  detach  a  part  of  Dalmatia 
from  Jugo-Slavia,  while  the  sug- 
gestion of  Marshal  Foch  to  de- 
tach from  Germanj'  the  Rhenish 
provinces  does  not  seem  to  cause 
any  sensation." 

Luciano  Magrini,  a  special 
correspondent  in  the  Balkans 
of  the  Milan  Secolo  during  the 
Servian  retreat,  comes  to  view 
again  after  a  long  disappearance, 
we  learn  from  The  New  Europe, 
with  an  interview  with  various 
members  of  the  Jugo-Slav  Coun- 
cil, including  Mr.  Pribicevic, 
vice-president,  and  ]SIr.  Martic, 
general  secretary.  In  the  Secolo 
he  quotes  the  vice-president  as 
—Punch  (London).  saying  in  part: 

' '  We  are  sorry  enough  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Italian  military  authorities  in  the  recently 
occupied  lands  should  make  us  feel  that  in  Italy  the  principle 
of  nationality  for  the  Slav  populations  does  not  perhaps  meet 
with  excessive  sympathy.  There  have  been  on  the  part  of  the 
Italian  military  authorities  acts  of  a  kind  hardly  sympathetic 
and  hardly  friendly  toward  us,  especially  in  Dalmatia.  Several 
parts  of  Jugo-Slav  territory,  altho  not  included  in  the  Treaty 
of  London,  have  been  occupied:  thus  the  Isle  of  Veglia  and 
the  islets  surrounding  the  Lussingrando  island.  The  form  of 
the  occupation  of  Fiume  also  caused  us  bitterness,  making  us 
understand  that  the  Italian  Government  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  real  conditions  obtaining  in  the  town;  an  entire 
division  occupied  Fiume  as  if  in  the  town  the  Jugo-Slav  militia 
had  put  up  some  sort  of  resistance.  We  hope  tliat  all  this 
is  only  a  passing  attitude  of  the  militarj'  authorities  and  does 
not  represent  the  ideal  and  proposals  of  the  Italian  people. 
We,  too,  admire  your  great  apostle  Mazzini.  We,  too,  seek  what 
you  seek:  the  right  of  the  jieoples  to  dispose  of  themselves  freely. 
"We  ardently  desire  to  live  in  the  best  of  friendship  with  tho 
Italians,  whose  culture  we  admire.  But  wo  can  not  forget  that 
Dalmatia  is  Slav,  that  Fiume  is  the  lung  of  Jugo-Slavia,  and 
that  by  ethnographical,  geographical,  and  historical  right  Dal- 
matia and  Flume  fall  to  Jugo-Slavia.  We  shall  have  the  great- 
est respect  for  the  Italian  minorities  who  must  inevitably  find 
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themselves  included  in  our  territorj'.  Zara  and  Fiume  will  enjoy 
all  Ubertr  of  culture  and  municipal  autonomy.  And  we  are 
convinced  that  an  equal  treatment  will  be  accorded  to  the  Slav 
minorities  which  will  inevitably  be  included  in  your  territory. 
We  understand  and  perfectly  recognize  your  right  to  Trieste 
and  to  Pola,  and  we  would  that  in  Italy  our  right  to  Dalmatia 
and  to  Fiume  were  recognized  with  the  same  justice.  Among 
us  also  there  are  a  few  Imperialists  who  would  like  Trieste  and 
Pola,  but  the  Jugo-Slav 
National  Council  will  not 
let  itself  be  turned  aside 
by  imperialistic  infatua- 
tions. For  us  Trieste  and 
Pola  belong  de  facto  and 
de  jure  to  Italy,  and  we 
are  sure  that  Italy  wiU 
accord  all  Liberties  to  the 
Slav  populations  which 
will  find  themselves  in- 
cluded in  the  territory, 
just  as  we  shaU  accord  the 
greatest  liberties  to  the 
Italian  populations  which 
will  find  themselves  on  the 
territory  of  Jugo-Slavia." 

Another  Jugo-Slav  opin- 
ion is  found  in  The  Jugo- 
Slav  Review  (Chicago), 
which  maintains  that  the 
Italians  in  their  demand 
for  Dalmatia  can  not  call 
to  their  support  the  period 
of  the  Emperor  Diocletian 
because  "the  old  Rome 
and  the  present  Italy  are 
two  altogether  separated 
and  distinct  entities." 
Into  Dalmatia  penetrated 
the  first  waves  of  Jugo- 
Slav  migration  in  the 
Balkans,  we  are  told,  and 
at  the  time  of  Croatian 
independence  the  greater 
part  of  Dalmatia  belonged 
to  the  Croatian  Kingdom. 
The  southern  regions, 
with  Dubrovnik  (Ragusa), 
were  called  the  Crvena 
Hrvatska  (Red  Croatia). 
For  some  time  a  large  part 
of  Dalmatian  territory 
was  under  Servian  rule. 
What  is  more,  according 
to  The  Jugo-Slav  Review, 
Dalmatia  has  the  old 
Jugo-Slav  literature. 

As  to  the  charge  made  by  some  Italian  observers  that  while 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  fought  with  Italy,  the  Jugo-Slavs  fought 
against  her,  it  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Hlacha,  of  the  Jugo- 
Slav  Information  Bureau  (New  York),  that  Czecho-Slovaks 
and  Jugo-Slavs,  as  well  as  all  other  races  subject  to  Austria, 
among  them  the  Italians  in  Austria,  had  to  fight  in  the  xiustrian 
Army  through  sheer  compulsion.  What  is  more,  Jugo-Slav 
prisoners  promptly  went  over  to  the  Servians  and  Russians 
and  formed  volunteer  legions.  Is  the  quarrel  over  Dalmatia 
not  "partly  instigated  by  an  enemy"?  is  the  question  asked 
in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  by  Mr.  Vladislav  R.  Savie, 
former  head  of  the  Press  Bureau  of  the  Servian  Foreign  Office, 
who  wonders  whether  the  Italians  and  the  Jugo-Slavs  are  not 
perhaps  "victims  of  an  intrigue  which  adroitly  exploits  a  super- 
ficial antagonism  of  two  very  susceptible  peoples,  not  allowing 
them  to  see  their  real  and  permanent  interests  pointing  to 
friendship  and  cooperation." 


THE  FUTURE  OF  GERMANY'S  COLONIES 
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GERMANY'S  COLONIAL  EMPIRE  THAT  WAS. 

Of  territorial  possessions  lost  by  Germany  in  the  war  the  most  important  is  con- 
sidered to  be  German  East  Africa,  known  as  the  necessary  link  completing  the  Brit- 
ish colonial  chain  between  Cairo  and  Cape  Colony.  Other  African  lands  are  the 
German  Southwest  Colony  and  the  Kamerun  and  Togoland,  adjoining  French  Da- 
homey and  the  French  Kongo.  Also  there  are  the  two  groups  of  Pacific  islands,  the 
first  including  New  Guinea,  the  Bismarck,  northeast  of  New  Guinea,  and  the  Sa- 
moan  Islands;  the  second  consistmg  of  the  Marshall,  Caroline,  and  Marianne  Islands. 


HARP  CRITICISM  in  some  sections  of  the  British  press 
greets  the  provisional  acceptance  of  President  Wilson's 
League  of  Nations  plan  for  the  administration  of  Ger- 
many's captured  colonies,  while  certain  German  editors  are 
equally  severe  on  the  project,  because,  as  they  say,  it  shows  up 

the    American    President 

as  being  no  "fairer"  than 
Lloyd  George  or  Clemen- 
ceau  in  his  attitude  toward 
Germany.  The  basic  idea 
of  this  policy  apparently 
is  that  the  colonies  wiU  be 
administered  by  mandate 
for  the  benefit  of  their 
own  people,  and  not  ex- 
ploited as  profit-making 
enterprises  by  the  Powers 
claiming  them.  Two 
classes  of  mandatories,  we 
learn  from  press  cables, 
have  been  suggested  by 
President  Wilson  for  gov- 
erning the  German  colo- 
nies. In  the  case  of  civi- 
lized colonies,  the  nation 
to  hold  the  mandate  would 
be  chosen  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  case  of  un- 
civilized territory,  the 
League  would  choose  a 
governing  nation,  basing 
its  selection  on  geographi- 
cal, economic,  and  military 
grounds.  Particularly  bit- 
ter is  the  opposition  of 
the  London  Globe,  which 
speaks  of  Mr.  Wilson  as 
"trying  his  prentice  hand," 
and  "at  the  expense  of  the 
British  Empire  and  its 
AUies."  Australia,  led  by 
the  indomitable  Premier 
Hughes,  this  journal  goes 
on  to  say,  never  wiU  con- 
sent, and  England  will 
never  desert  her  children 
at  the  behest  of  any  one. 
Outside  of  the  Empire  in- 
ternational control  "soon- 
er or  later  means  German  control,"  and  The  Globe  asks:  "For 
what  purpose,  then,  will  the  war  have  been  fought?"  The  first 
objection  to  the  arrangement,  according  to  the  London  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  is  that  it  offers  no  security  for  permanence.  The  mandate 
which  the  League  of  Nations  can  give  can  also  be  taken  away. 
Another  drawback  this  daily  names  is  that  the  territories  which 
are  undeveloped  must  for  some  years  be  a  considerable  burden  on 
their  holders,  and  it  adds :  "If  France,  for  instance,  should  spend 
millions  of  dollars  developing  the  Kamerun,  upon  what  grounds 
in  later  j^ears  can  the  League  disposses  her?"  The  London 
Evening  Standard  asserts  that  it  is  impossible  for  Australia, 
which  has  sacrificed  so  much,  to  abandon  the  safeguards  which 
she  considers  necessary.  Destined  undoubtedly  to  be  as  great  a 
country  as  the  United  States,  The  Evening  Staridard  proceeds, 
Australia  is  as  much  concerned  in  the  matter  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  as  America  was  in  HawaiS  when  that  valuable  base  was 
annexed.     This  London  dailj^  reminds  us  that  then  "there  was 
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no  question  of  America  being  mandatory  for  the  rest  of 
theAvorld;  she  simply  took  the  islands  over."  Typical, 
too,  of  considerable  French  press  opposition  to  the 
Wilson  plan  is  the  remark  of  the  Paris  Journal,  that 
the  regime  applied  to  Morocco  by  the  Algeciras  Con- 
ference is  "an  exact  prototype"  of  that  which  Mr. 
Wilson  would  like  to  apply  to  the  colonial  domain  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  question  is  asked: 
"Is  it  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  to  what  that 
fine  system  led?  To  war,  in  one  word.  The  principle 
of  internationalization  engenders  nothing  but  discord 
and  futility."  Of  all  the  German  colonies  involved, 
the  most  important  territorial  possession  is  considered 
to  be  German  East  Africa,  with  its  population  of  up- 
wards of  seven  million.  Adjacent  to  the  British  South 
African  commonwealth,  it  is  a  necessary  link  con- 
necting the  British  in  the  south  and  the  north,  thus 
completing  the  British  territorial  chain  between  Cairo 
and  Cape  Colony.  Less  important  is  German  South- 
west Africa,  tho  it  has  a  valuable  harbor  in  Walfish  Bay. 
Belgian  interests  are  believed  to  relate  to  Southwest 
Africa,  cable  dispatches  report,  and  the  French  interests 
to  the  Kamerun  and  Togoland,  which  adjoin  French  Dahomey 
and  the  French  Kongo.  Cliina's  interest  in  the  German  colonies 
is  to  recover  Kiaoehow  when  it  has  passed  from  Germany  to  Japan, 
and  also  in  the  termination  of  German  concessions  in  China. 
Japan's  interests  lie  both  in  Kiaoehow  and  the  Pacific  Islands, 
which  are  being  considered  in  two  main  groups.  The  first 
island  group  includes  New  Guinea,  Bismarck,  and  the  Samoa 
group,  in  which  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  presenting  their 
interests.  The  second  group  is  made  up  of  the  Marshall, 
CaroUne,  and  IMarianne  Islands,  lying  east  of  the  Philippines 
and  south  of  Japan.  The  discovery  that  the  Allies  have  the 
German  colonies  under  consideration  excites  such  alarm  in 
sections  of  the  German  press  that  for  the  moment  the  grave  com- 


THE  WORLD  AGAINST  HER. 

Ermyntrude  Hughes  (Australia's  Premier) — "  Friendless,  hungry,  and  desperate, 

I  beseerh  yon  not  to  desert  me  and  my  clieUd."     (As  he  turns  indifferently  on  his 
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curtain,  green  Umelighl,  as  Ervi.  writhes  center.) 


-The  Bulletin  (Sydney). 


GERMAN  EFFORT  TO   START  TROUBLE  IN  THE  FIRM. 


John  Bull — ' 
larger  letlei-s  ?  " 


I  say,  Jonathan,  why  don't   you  write  '  Brothers  '  in 
— Kladdcrudalsch  (Berlin). 


ple.xity  of  home  problems  is  waived.  As  soon  as  it  became 
known  that  the  colonial  question  was  to  be  put  forward,  we  are 
told,  German  newspapers  set  about  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the 
people.  The  Kolnische  Zeitung  publishes  an  appeal  by  "the 
Imperial  League  of  German  Colonials"  urging  upon  the  people 
the  necessity  to  demand  then'  colonies  back  from  the  AUies. 
Every  nation  has  a  right  to  a  place  in  the  sun  and  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  culture,  says  the  appeal,  which  asks  for  signatures, 
evidentlj^  with  the  intention  of  presenting  Germany's  case  in 
petitionary  form  to  the  Peace  Conference.  The  Rhcinisch- 
Westfdlische  Zeitung  complains,  groaningly,  that  international 
administration  of  the  colonies  is  "robbery"  concealed  behind 
"  a  veil  of  humbug."  Berlin  dispatches  inform  us  that  some 
German  editors  were  much  perturbed  bj'  a  speech  of  President 
Wilson  before  the  Peace  Conference  in  which  he  is  reported  as 
having  said  that  "the  United  States  would  have  a  feeling 
that  it  could  not  take  part  in  guaranteeing  these  European  ad- 
justments unless  this  guaranty  included  the  permanent  sur- 
veillance of  the  world  peace  by  the  associated  nations  of  tho 
world."  This  sentence,  pondered  together  with  the  reported 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Council  that  German  colonies  must  not 
be  restored  to  Germany,  excites  disquiet  in  some  German 
circles,  which  is  exprest  by  the  Berlin  Borsen  Zeitung  as  follows: 

' '  If  President  Wilson  is  correctly  reported,  he  confesses  openly 
that  he,  too,  like  Premiers  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George,  doe.s 
not  desire  Germany  in  the  future  community  of  nations  as  an 
equal  among  equals,  but  as  a  nation  watched  by  overseers.  .  .  . 
The  President  can  not  wonder  if  people  in  Germany  gradually 
begin  to  form  the  opinion  that  the  hopes  they  placed  in  him  are 
to  be  disappointed." 

In  a  tone  of  scathing  irony  the  Berlin  Socialist  Vorwdrts  re- 
marks that  the  League  of  Nations  is  "making  a  lovely  begin- 
ning." The  decision  to  take  the  German  colonies,  it  suggests 
craftily,  is  "born  of  a  spirit  diametrically  opposed  to  that  pro- 
claimed by  President  Wilson."  Then,  as  if  easting  a  handful 
of  the  seeds  of  dissension  on  whatever  ground  it  may  reach,  the 
I 'or  warts  adds: 

"It  appears  more  and  more  as  if  it  wore  the  intention  of  tho 
Western  imperialists  to  leave  to  Mr.  Wilson  the  merely  musical 
declamatory  roles  of  the  performance  and  to  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  business  end  of  the  show.  .  .  .  We  Germans  would  pre- 
fer an  honest  policy  of  stand  and  deliver  to  a  policy  of  imperial 
aggrandizement  adorned  with  ethical  and  oratorical  phrases. 
But  since  America  has  not  yet  agreed  to  the  pact  we  shall  later 
see  whether  America  can  do  anj'thing  except  make  speeches." 

The  South-African  representatives,  we  learn  from  the  Loudon 
Do  ill/  Mail's  Paris  correspondent,  believes  acceptance  of  the 
colony  plan  will  give  the  "greatest  encouragement  to  the  rebel 
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element  in  South  Africa  which  it  has  received  during  British 
administration."  This  observer  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Aus- 
trahan  delegates  fear  their  countrymen  will  regard  the  plan  as 
"extremely  unsatisfactory  and  inexpHcable."  Dominion  rep- 
resentatives generally,  we  read  further,  "tho  very  reticent,  are 
greatly  perturbed."  An  Australian  government  cable  from 
IVIelboume  quotes-  Mr.  W.  A.  Watt,  acting  Prime  Minister,  as 
saying  in  part: 

"It  is  the  desire  and  hope  of  the  Austrahan  Government  that 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  formerly  held  by  Germany  and  now 
occupied  by  Austrahan  and  New  Zealand  forces  should  for  the 
future  be  controlled  either  by  Great  Britain  or  AustraUa  and  New 
Zealand. 

"In  expressing  this  desire,  we  are  not  influenced  by  an  ambition 
to  extend  our  territory,  but  feel  that  this  free,  young  nation 
must  safeguard  itself  against  molestation.  The  only  form  of  in- 
surance which  is  open  to  us  is  government  under  the  British  flag, 
as  the  Commonwealth  already  governs  a  substantial  area  in 
Oceania  adjacent  to  the  late  German  possessions  of  New  Guinea 
and  the  Bismarck  Archipelago.  We  feel  that  success  has  at- 
tended our  development  of  these  islands.  [Parts  of  New  Guinea 
and  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  have  been  under  the  administra- 
tion of  an  Australian  governor-general  for  four  years.] 

"We  must  appeal  to  the  nations  who  have  to  judge  our  claims. 
We  do  not  seek  to  exploit  the  natives,  but  to  develop  the  pro- 
ductive and  industrial  possibilities  of  these  possessions  for  the 
future  good  of  the  present  inhabitants  as  well  as  the  safety  of 
this  island  continent." 

From  the  Japanese  standpoint  we  read  in  the  Tokyo  Nichi- 
nichi  that  Japan  must  assert  her  rights  vigorously  at  the  Peace 
Conference  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  German  possessions 
south  of  the  equator,  otherwise  "the  valuable  services  rendered 
by  the  Japanese  Navy  in  the  Allied  cause  will  be  left  unrewarded 
to  the  impairment  of  Japan's  dignity."  New  Guinea  and  other 
islands  south  of  the  equator,  the  Nichi-nichi  recalls,  cover  a  total 
area  of  96,000  square  miles,  and  are  regions  suitable  for  the  peace- 
ful economic  penetration  of  the  Japanese.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  these  islands  are  occupied  by  the  Austrahans,  thanks 
largely  to  the  cooperation  of  the  Japanese  Navy,  the  Nichi- 
nichi  concludes,  it  is  obvious  that  "Japan  has  a  just  right  to  a 
voice  in  the  disposal  of  these  German  colonies." 


AMERICA'S  DUTY  IN  ORIENT  EYES  — Our  national  dis- 
position has  always  tended  to  the  avoidance  of  "entangling 
alliances,"  a  feeling  that  still  persists  in  many  minds  despite  our 
participation  in  the  Great  War  and  in  the  Peace  Conference, 
so  that  one  notes  with  acute  interest  suggestions  to  the  contrary 
which  come,  not  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  from  the 
other.  Perhaps  no  more  remote  source  of  such  ideas  could  be 
found  than  Shanghai,  China,  in  which  city  is  pubhshed  The 
Celestial  Empire,  the  weekly  edition  of  the  Shanghai  Mercury. 
That  the  United  States  should  accept  a  commission  from  the 
Allies  to  watch  over  the  development  of  civilization  in  the 
Middle  East,  including  large  portions  of  territory  that  have 
lately  been  of  the  Empire  of  the  Turk,  is  a  proposal  said  to 
emanate  from  an  important  British  source,  which  receives  the 
warmest  approval  of  this  Far-East  weekly.  No  other  nation 
enjoys  the  reputation  won  for  the  United  States  by  its  mission- 
aries and  teachers,  we  are  told,  and  while  other  nations  have 
gone  to  that  land  as  warriors,  concession-exploiters,  or  some- 
thing equally  mundane,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  have  "flown  over 
nothing  morS  worldly  than  a  hospital  or  a  school."  Moreover, 
America  would  have  no  ax  to  grind  in  the  way  of  territorial 
ambitions,  which  makes  it  the  one  Great  Power  capable  of  action 
with  the  minimum  of  friction  or  opposition  from  the  rest.  Then, 
too.  she  has  plenty  of  money,  a  great  requirement  of  the  Middle 
East,  and  The  Celestial  Empire  points  out  that  if  the  world  is 
quickly  to  recover  its  previous  food-supply  in  siifficient  quantity, 
American  capital  will  be  required  in  many  quarters,  and  "for 
a  time  the  nations  hard  hit  by  the  war  will  of  necessity  have  to 
take  careful  note  of  their  changed  positions  financially  and  so 
be  the  less  ready  to  risk  expenditure  that  may  take  time  to 
become  fruitful." 


GERMAN  AUSTRIA   FINDING   ITSELF 

THE  WHIRLIGIG  OF  TIME  has  seldom  produced  a 
more  swift  change  than  the  reduction  of  Vienna,  lately 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  Great  Powers  of  the  earth  and 
the  seat  of  the  ancient  dynasty  of  the  Hapsburgs  to  the  low 
estate  of  a  mere  metropoUs  of  a  small  province  which  has  de- 
cided as  a  last  resource  to  become  a  second-rate  state  in  the 
German  RepubUc.  German  Austria's  disposition  to  unite  with 
the  German  Republic  is  noted  wjth  concern  in  some  sections 
of  the  AlUed  press,  and  officially  the  Allies  strongly  object  to 
any  such  union,  we  read,  while  even  in  German  Austria  itself 
the  Conservatives  oppose  it  because  they  stiU  have  hopes 
that  the  monarchical  rule  of  some  branch  of  the  Hapsburgs 
will  be  reestablished.  But  the  Socialist,  Karl  Seitz,  President 
of  the  German-Austrian  National  Assembly,  is  reported  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  union  with  Germany,  his  contention  being 
that  the  German  Austrians  have  acquired  political  freedom  just 
as  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  they  demand  the  same 
rights  allowed  to  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  In 
the  view  of  The  New  Statesman  (London),  the  Austrian  Germans 
should  be  allowed  to  determine  their  own  fate,  and  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  Europe  that  no  obstacle  should  be  placed  in  their 
way  "whatever  settlement  they  desire  for  themselves,  be  it 
even  complete  reunion  with  Germany."  The  only  inadmissible 
settlement  is  such  as  would  give  them  control  of  the  destinies 
of  other  nations.  On  the  grounds  of  policy.  The  New  Statesman 
avows  its  opposition  to  any  attempt  to  prevent  by  force  a 
union  of  the  Austrian  Germans  with  Germany,  if  such  is  their 
wish,  "because  in  a  long  run  any  such  attempt  would  be  bound 
to  fail,"  and  it  adds: 

"Ineffective  in  its  ultimate  results,  such  a  prohibition,  while 
maintained,  would  stimulate  immensely  German  nationalism 
wherever  Germans  live.  It  would  create  an  open  German 
question  in  Europe.  However  carefully  we  draw  the  frontiers 
of  Poland,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  avoid  including  well  over  a 
million  Germans  in  the  new  state;  the  Czeeho-Slovak  state 
will  probably  contain  no  less  than  three  millions;  German 
minorities  will  be  left  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  the  new  Italian 
provinces,  and  even  in  the  Jugo-Slav  state.  The  case  of  these 
Germans  differs  widely  from  that  of  German  Austria;  many  of 
them  could  not  possibly  be  included  in  Germany,  because  they 
inhabit  enclaves  or  form  minorities  in  predominantly  non- 
German  territory;  others  because  they  inhabit  provinces  whose 
unity  can  not  be  broken  up.  If  no  flagrant  injustice  is  inflicted 
on  the  German  nation,  and  provided  these  scattered  German 
minorities  are  left  full  opportunities  for  their  national  develop- 
ment, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  within  a  short  time  they  will,  while 
preserving  their  language  and  culture,  become  loyal  citizens  of 
the  states  in  which  they  are  included.  But  while  an  open 
German  question  remained  in  Europe,  these  minorities  would 
remain  in  a  state  of  continuous  agitation." 

German  Austria,  with  a  population  of  six  milhons,  could 
hardly  lead  a  separate,  and  certainly  not  a  prosperous,  existence, 
for  it  is  "a  freak  in  its  economic  and  social  composition."  A 
single  city,  Vienna,  on  the  very  outskirts  of  German  Austria, 
comprises  more  than  a  third  of  its  total  population,  while 
another  million  inhabits  the  industrial  districts  of  lower  Austria 
and  Stj^ia.  The  rest  is  scattered  in  the  sparsely  populated 
mountain  provinces,  which  "supply  Vienna  with  its  pleasure 
resorts,  but  not  with  its  food."     The  New  Statesman  proceeds: 

"German  Austria  can  not  possibly  maintain  its  own  popu- 
lation, and  its  industries  are  as  helpless  as  its  agriculture;  there 
is  no  coal  in  German  Austria.  .  .  .  About  the  middle  of  October 
the  German  Socialists  of  Austria  invited  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
and  the  Austrian  Jugo-Slavs  to  discuss  with  them  the  problem 
of  federation.  The  Slavs  answered  with  a  flat  refusal — whoever 
would  marry  German  Austria  would  get  Germanj"  for  mother- 
in-law.  A  reconstruction  of  Austria,  under  whatever  name, 
would  be  against  the  interests  of  the  non-German  nationahties, 
for  in  any  federation  centering  round  Vienna  and  bordering 
on  Germany,  the  Germans  would  be  bound  to  reassert  them- 
selves as  its  leaders." 
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SUCCESS   OF  THE   ELECTRIC  BATTLE-SHIP 


THE  ECONOMY,  efficiency,  and  battle-qualities  of 
the  electric  drive  in  the  new  battle-ship  New  Mexico 
were  made  clear  by  the  naval  authorities  in  a  recent 
hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  at  Wash- 
ington. The  particular  advantages  of  the  system  were  explained 
to  the  committee  by  Commander  P.  W.  Foote,  U.  S.  N.  At 
first  thought,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
the  advantage  of  the  electric 
drive,  for  the  current  must  be 
generated,  of  course,  by  a  steam 
power-plant  on  board  ship,  and 
it  would  seem  more  economical 
to  use  this  directly  to  operate 
the  machinery,  instead  of  gener- 
ating electricity  with  it  and  then 
using  electric  motors.  This  ar- 
gument, in  fact,  does  hold  when 
the  conditions  are  perfectly  uni- 
form, as  they  would  be  on  a 
commercial  vessel;  but  with  the 
wide  range  of  speeds  desirable  on 
■a  ship-of-war,  electric  control  is 
found  to  combine  flexibility  and 
economy  in  a  greater  degree  than 
where  the  drive  is  purely  me- 
chanical. Our  quotations  are 
from  a  report  in  The  Electrical 
World  (New  York,  .January  11). 
Said  Commander  Foote  in  his 
testimony  before  the  committee: 


"In  the  main,  sir,  the  big 
advantage  of  the  New  Mexico 
over  any  other  ship  of  her  size  is 
this:  Of  course,  when  you  come 
to  the  big-powered  ships  of  that 
class,  the  reciprocating  engines 


generator,  which  is  the  prime  mover,  of  course,  is  as  to  the  speed 
of  the  motor  inversely  as  the  number  of  poles.  You  know  in  the 
machines  you  have  there  are  many  electric  poles.  For  instance, 
in  the  motor  you  have  two  poles  and  in  the  generator  you  have 
thirty-two  poles,  and  your  speed  of  the  motor  is  as  one  to  sixteen, 
so  you  step  down  yom*  electric  windings.  Now,  then,  you  can  rig 
your  motor  so  that  you  can  throw  a  switch  and  have  thirty-two 
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THE  NEW  MEXICO,  WHOSE  MOTORS  DEFY  TORPEDOES. 
'  Destroy  half  your  motive  power  .  .  .  and  the  other  unit  will  drive  that  ship  still  at  17  knots." 


practically  reach  their  hmit,  in  view  of  the  size  and  diameter. 
.  .  .  Now,  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  turbine  that  its 
efficiency  depends  upon  a  high  rotary  speed,  and  the  converse 
is  true  in  regard  to  the  ship's  propeller;  the  ship's  propeller 
to  have  a  high  efficiency  wants  a  big  diameter  and  low  speed. 
Therefore,  if  you  have  a  turbine  running  at  its  maximum  effi- 
ciency, you  have  to  have  a  high  speed,  and  to  have  the  propeller 
running  at  its  maximum  efficiency  you  have  to  have  a  low  speed; 
and  if  you  hook  the  two  directly  together,  you  get  a  very  poor 
operating  efficiency.  At  that  time  the  mechanical  reduction 
gear  and  the  electric  connection  were  devised.  .  .  .  With  the 
mechanical  reduction  gear,  with  the  ship  always  running  at  one 
speed,  you  could  get  a  very  high  efficiency.  If  you  have  one 
of  the  big  hners  running  back  and  forth  at  twenty-one  knots, 
the  mechanical  reduction  gear  is  a  fine  thing;  and  it  is  probably 
superior  to  an  electric  drive  because  you  can  design  the  tm-bine 
to  run  at  its  very  best  efficiency  and  put  in  a  reduction  gear  to 
step  that  speed  down  to  get  the  best  efficiency  in  the  propeller, 

and  have  a  very  happy  result 

"But  when  you  come  to  a  man-of-war  ship,  the  battle-ship, 
which  in  ordinary  times  of  peace  won't  operate  at  a  greater 
speed  than  fifteen  knots,  you  want  to  be  able  to  make  top  speed 
at  any  time  or  be  able  to  maintain  top  speed  for  a  long  time, 
and  you  have  a  difficult  matter  where  you  are  running  except 
at  a  constant  speed.  And  it  is  in  that  type  of  ship  and  the  big 
battle-ships,  where  we  want  to  operate  at  different  speeds,  where 
electric  propulsion  finds  a  very  happy  application,  and  that  is 
accomplished  in  this  way:  The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
relation  between  the  electric  generator  and  the  electrio  motor 
is  this — I  am  speaking  of  alternating  currents — the  speed  of  the 


poles  in  that  motor,  or  you  can  have  sLxteen,  or  you  can  have 
sixty-four  poles.  Now  that  is  where  we  utiUze  the  principle  in 
electric  propelling  machinery,  because  if  we  want  to  drive  the 
propellers  at  low  speed,  which  is  the  top  speed  of  the  ship,  we 
throw  the  switch  and  have  a  certain  number  of  poles  in  this 
motor.  Of  course,  the  poles  of  the  generator  remain  fixt,  you 
can  not  change  them;  but  you  throw  a  switch  which  gives  you 
the  high  efficiency  of  twenty-one  knots,  or,  if  you  want  to  step 
down  from  twenty-one  to  fifteen  knots,  you  throw  a  switch  and 
you   can  maintain  the  same  relation   of   the   propeller   to    the 

mover  and  you  get  practically  the  same  economies 

"To  get  the  power  from  the  motor  you  have  foiu*  motor  sets. 
.  .  .  These  motors,  of  course,  are  simply  connected  by  a  wire, 
which  you  can  lead  around  the  corners  and  put  in  a  heavj^  tube. 
Each  one  of  these  compartments  is  separated  into  water-tight 
compartments.  Another  beautiful  thing  is  you  can  absolutely 
destroy  half  of  your  motive  power,  one  of  the  two  big  generating 
units,  and  the  other  unit  will  drive  that  ship  still  at  seventeen 
knots;  because  you  throw  a  switch  and  put  either  one  or  all  of 
those  four  motors  on  both  of  them,  or  the  four  motors  on  one  of 
them.  And  a  torpedo  could  explode  in  this  engine-room  and 
blow  out  this  generator  and  the  ship  would  stiU  go  on;  or  you 
could  blow  out  this  motor  compartment  or  two  of  them  and  she 
could  still  go  on." 

Another  important  thing  brought  out  by  Commander  Foote'a 
testimony  Is  that  the  electric  drive  actually  costs  less  than  the 
mechanical,  so  that  the  electric  battle-ship  is  a  measure  of 
economy. 
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TIMBER'S   HORN   OF   PLENTY 

WHERE  DOES  ALL  THE  LUMBER  COME  FROM? 
Our  forests  have  been  at  the  vanishing-point  at  any 
time  these  twenty  years,  as  all  readers  of  the  veracious 
and  esteemed  daily  press  can  testify;  and  yet  we  always  seem 
to  be  able  to  squeeze  out  a  few  million  cubic  feet  of  whatever 
particular  kind  we  want,  without  extra  trouble.  Two  hundred 
years  or  more  ago,  we  are  reminded  by  a  writer  in  The  Hardwood 
Record  (Chicago,  January  10),  an  officer  of  the  British  Ad- 
miralty sounded  a  warning  that 
the  forests  of  our  Atlantic  coast 
were  approaching  exhaustion; 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years  ago  Benjamin  FrankUn 
repeated  the  warning.  More  than 
one  hundred  years  ago  the  United 
States  Navy  prepared  to  plant 
live  oaks  for  future  ship  timber. 
The  cry  was  heard  a  few  years 
ago  that  black  walnut  was  prac- 
tically a  thing  of  the  past;  and 
a  similar  prediction  concerning 
white  pine  has  been  heard  con- 
stantly during  the  last  thirtj^  or 
forty  years.     He  goes  on: 


"In  all  of  these  cases  it  has 
turned  out  that  the  predictions 
were  too  pessimistic.  Some  tim- 
ber has  always  been  forthcoming 
when  wanted.  Black  walnut, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
exhausted  nearly  fort.y  years  ago 
when  the  big  run  was  made  on  it 
by  furniture-makers,  proved  to 
exist  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
furnish  gun-stocks  and  airplanes 
for  ourselves  and  our  Allies  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  and  that  was  the 
heaviest  demand  made  on  walnut 
in  all  past  history.  It  is  not  yet 
e.xhausted,  and  somebody  has 
said  that  a  similar  drain  would 
not  have  wholly  exhausted  the 
walnut  supply  had  the  war  con- 
tinued five  years  more." 


BABY    DEATH-RATES    ACCORDING    TO    FATHER'S 
WAGES.    COMBINED  FIGURES  FOR  EIGHT  CITIES. 
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not  more,  but  he  has  a  better  understanding  of  the  matter, 
and  it  seems  to  him  there  is  more.  However,  there  are  persons 
who  are  confident  that  Virginia  has  more  timber  now  than  it 
had  seventy  years  ago,  and  that  is  true  of  some  of  the  lodge-pole 
pine  regions  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  of  paper  birch 
in  the  Northern  and  Northeastern  States,  and  of  mesquite  in 
Texas. 

"One  trouble  in  arriving  at  timber-stand  by  guess-work  is  that 
so  many  persons  are  poor  guessers,  yet  their  guesses  may  be 
accepted  by  somebody  as  correct.  One  case  to  the  point  will 
illustrate.  Not  long  ago  a  lumber  company  bought  the  timber 
in  a  boundary  lying  on  the  border  of  Maryland  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. One  farmer  with  a  little 
tract  of  timber  above  his  field  re- 
fused to  sell  or  set  a  price.  Not 
that  he  was  holding  out  for  a  high- 
er figure,  but  he  wanted  to  '  show 
the  corporations  that  there  was 
something  they  could  not  buy,' 
etc.  Finally,  he  lost  his  temper 
when  they  continued  to  try  to  buy 
the  few  acres;  and,  thinking  to 
silence  them  once  for  aU  by  nam- 
ing a  price  which  he  knew  no  sane 
man  would  pay,  he  repUed: 

"'Put  up  or  shut  up.  You 
can  have  that  timber  for  fifty 
dollars,  and  not  a  cent  less. 
Decide  now  what  you  will  do. 
Take  it  or  let  it  alone.' 

"The  buyer  said  he  would 
take  it,  and  the  farmer  lost  his 
breath;  but  he  lost  it  again  after- 
ward when  he  found  that  the 
company  had  cut  $2,200  worth  of 
timber  on  the  tract. 

"The  moral  is  that  many  peo- 
ple don't  know  how  to  estimate 
timber,  or  even  guess  at  it.  That 
is  why  there  is  often  so  much 
timber  in  places  where  there  is 
supposed  to  be  but  little." 
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AS     WAGES     DECREASE     THE 
BABY     DEATH  -  RATE     RISES. 


Our  AUies  in  Europe,  too,  have 
had  a  similarly  pleasant  expe- 
rience in  proving  that  the  pessi- 
mists were  too  blue.  We  have 
been  reading  for  years  that 
France  was  in  danger  of  defor- 
estation, and  the  British  Isles  were  supposed  to  be  as  badly  off,  or 
perhaps  worse.     But  the  need  revealed  the  supply.    As  we  read: 

"A  surprize  now  seems  due  us  from  France.  We  might  have 
expected  that  the  lumbering  during  the  past  four  years  would 
have  laid  France  bare  of  trees;  but  the  claim  is  now  being  put 
forward  that  France  has  enough  timber  left  to  take  care  oi  its 
own  reconstruction  needs,  and  that  it  wUl  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  going  outside  its  own  borders  for  any.  If  that  is 
true,  it  win  come  as  a  surprize  to  many  pei'sons  who  supposed 
that  France  was  sacrificing  the  last  of  its  woodlands  in  a  desper- 
ate struggle  to  beat  the  foe  back. 

"When  the  war  began,  England  and  Scotland  were  not  sup- 
posed to  possess  timber  resources  of  any  consequence.  Those 
countries  had  shade-  and  park-trees,  but  these  were  about  the 
limit.  Yet  millions  on  millions  of  feet  of  timber  were  cut  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  surprize  at  the  quantities  furnished 
was  universal.  Nobody  seemed  to  know  just  from  where  it 
all  came. 

"No  less  an  authority  than  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  for  years  the 
vigorous  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  Indiana  now  has  more  timber  than  it  had 
when  he  was  a  boy,  seventy  years  ago.     There  probably  is 


INCOME  AND  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY —  That  babies  whose 
parents  are  well  off  have  a  greater 
chance  of  life  than  those  of  poorer 
families  is  shown  clearly  by  recent 
studies  made  by  the  United  States 
Children's  Bureau  in  eight  cities. 
In  illustration  of  the  close  relation 
thus  existing  between  infant  mor- 
tality and  the  family  income,  a 
novel  chart,  drawn  in  the  form  of 
a  thermometer,  has  been  utilized 
by  the  bureau  in  its  recently 
issued  annual  report.  The  above 
chart,  sent  to  us  by  the  Bureau,  differs  sUghtly  in  detail  from  the 
figures  given  below,  but  not  in  its  moral.  Says  a  press  bulletin  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  (Washington,  January  8) : 

"This  chart  sums  up  the  results  of  six  years  of  study  of  infant 
welfare  in  its  relation  to  the  earnings  of  fathers.  Extensive 
field  investigations,  based  upon  interviews  with  the  mothers 
of  nearly  23,000  babies,  are  embodied  in  the  results  given.  The 
lowest  point  touched  by  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  is  at 
earnings  less  than  $550;  the  highest  at  $1,250  and  over.  In  the 
lowest  group  (earning  less  than  $550)  the  death-rate  of  babies 
is  given  as  162.5,  or  1  in  every  6.  In  the  highest  group  (earning 
$1,250)  it  is  given  as  62.5,  or  1  in  every  16.  The  decrease  in 
infant  mortality  in  proportion  as  the  family  income  is  increased 
toward  a  decent  living-wage  is  thus  made  clear.  The  earnings 
of  all  these  separate  groups  of  workers  have  probably  increased 
during  the  past  two  years.  But  figures  recently  pubUshed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  showing  a  general  increase  in  the 
cost  of  livdng,  give  no  indication,  according  to  the  Children's 
Bureau  report,  that  the  advantage  to  infant  life  can  be  at  this 
time  in  proportion  to  the  presumable  increase  in  fathers'  cash 
wages.  'The  conclusion  is  unavoidable,'  says  the  report,  'that 
while  poverty  exists  infant  life  will  be  needlessly  wasted.' " 
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SAFETY   FOR   WOMEN   IN   FACTORIES 

WOMEN  MAY  TAKE  ANY  JOBS  in  Wisconsin  except 
those  "  in  or  about  any  mine  or  quarry."  In  addition, 
it  is  advised  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  that  they 
be  not  employed  in  "  pickling-rooms "  in  the  metal  trades. 
Furthermore,  the  State  Industrial  Commission  suggests  in  a 
recent  hand-book  that  they  be  not  required  to  Uft  and  carry 
weights  of  more  than  twenty-five  pounds.  The  hand  -  book 
contains  "suggestions  for  improved  equipment  and  house- 
keeping" in  all  institu- 
tions using  the  services 
of  women.  These  sug- 
gestions are  given  under 
the  heads  of  "Safety," 
"Sanitation,"  "Equip- 
ment," and  "House- 
keeping and  Supervi- 
sion." Naturally  they 
are  applicable  to  a  much 
wider  field  than  that 
offered  by  a  single  State 
of  the  Union.  With  re- 
gard to  safety,  for  in- 
stance, the  Commission 
believes  that  every  large 
plant  should  have  a 
safety  organization  of 
its  employees  and  that 
where  a  considerable 
part  of  the  force  is  made 
up  of  women  there 
should  be  a  woman's 
committee,  or  the  wo- 
men should  be  repre- 
sented on  the  general 
committee.  To  quote 
the  handbook: 


tion  to  the  things  that  make  a  factory  chair  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  physical  comfort.  Chairs  should  support  the  part 
of  the  body  receiving  the  greatest  strain  from  the  work. 

"For  certain  operations  the  factory  chair  must  be  high. 
Under  such  conditions  a  suitable  foot-rest  should  be  p^o^•ided. 
In  most  cases  the  foot-rest  should  preferably  be  attached  to  the 
work-table  rather  than  to  the  chair.  It  should  be  large  enough, 
and  placed  in  such  a  way  that  the  operative  may  be  seated  in  a 
normal  position. 

"Whe'n  the  work  requires  constant  standing,  chairs  should  be 
available  for  use  during  lulls  in  the  day's  work,  and  the  em- 
ployees should  be  encouraged  to  use  them.     Wherever  possible, 

it  is  well  to  arrange  the 
work  so  that  the  opera- 
tive may  stand  part  of 
the  time  and  sit  part 
of  the  time.  Change  of 
position  appears  to  de- 
crease fatigue  and  in- 
crease production." 


A  Milwaukee  factory  keeps  up  with   tlie   "Wisconsin  idea"  by  providing  tiiis  well 
etiuipped  emergency -room  for  its  women  employees. 


"It  is  important  that 
in  large  plants  a  compe- 
tent person  be  placed  in 
charge  of  all  safety  work. 
In  smaller  plants  some 

one  should  be  assigned  to  devote  part  of  his  time  to  supervision 
of  this  work.  The  duties  of  the  safety  supervisor  would  be  to 
stimulate  interest  in  safety  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  work- 
ing force,  supervise  all  educational  work,  keep  the  safety  or- 
ganization working  smoothly  and  effectively  in  all  of  its  branches, 
cooperate  with  foremen  in  eliminating  unsafe  practises,  make 
thorough  weekly  inspections  of  the  entire  plant,  have  charge  of 
fire-prevention  and  protection  activities,  including  fire-drills, 
pass  on  safety  specifications  of  new  machinery,  investigate  all 
accidents,  see  that  all  approved  recommendations  are  carried 
out,  keep  in  touch  with  injured  employees,  etc;. 

"The  scheme  of  safety  supervision  carried  on  in  a  factory 
should  include  efforts  to  maintain  improved  conditions.  It  is 
useless  to  safeguard  machinery  imless  the  guards  are  kept  on 
the  machines  and  used  by  the  employees.  Nothing  will  be  gained 
from  working  out  safety  rules  unless  the  rules  are  enforced. 
Due  attention  to  factory  housekeeping  and  safetj'  discipline  must 
be  given  if  the  accident-prevention  work  is  to  bring  results." 

In  the  section  on  "equipment"  many  suggestions  are  made  for 
increased  comfort  among  woman  employees,  including  separate 
small  dressing-rooms  to  save  time,  the;  provision  of  lunch-rooms, 
preferably  of  the  cafeteria  type,  proper  illumination,  and  the 
use  of  hygienic  chairs.     Says  the  Commission: 

"The  day  of  the  ordinary  wooden  chair  and  of  stools  without 
backs  as  a  part  of  modern  factory  equii)ment  is  past.  Factory 
managers  and  the  manufacturers  of  factory  chairs  know  that  a 
chair  to  have  utility  must  be  adjustable,  so  that  it  can  be  more 
nearly  physiologically  correct.  During  the  last  few  years,  tlic 
manufacturers  of  factory  equipment  ha\e  gi\ en  some  cousidera- 


IN   CASE   OF   SICKNESS   OR   ACClDE.N'l 


The  Commission  ad- 
vises the  appointment 
of  a  special  factory 
housekeeper,  or  service 
executive,  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  care  and 
upkeep  of  all  factory 
equipment.  To  quote 
and  condense  further: 


' '  She  assists  in  super- 
vising the  installing  of 
machines  and  work- 
tables;  she  sees  that 
workers  who  can  sit  at 
their  work  have  chairs 
that  are  adjusted  prop- 
erly; and  she  supervises 
the  care  and  cleaning 
of  the  sanitary  conveni- 
ences. Such  a  super- 
visor will  study  the  tem- 
perature and  humidity 
in  the  workrooms  and 
she  wiU  ventilate  the 
room  during  rest  periods. 
In  the  daily  shop  visit, 
the  supervisor  ^vdll  con- 
fer with  the  foremen  and 
forewomen  in  reference  to  the  new  workers,  broken  time,  in- 
dustrial relations,  and  difficulties  arising  from  misunderstandings 
among  workers  and  between  workers  and  overseers. 

' '  Visits  are  made  to  the  homes  of  absentees  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  capable  workers  on  the  company's  pay-roll,  and  to  de- 
termine causes  of  absence  and  quitting.  All  personal-relations 
work  in  the  shop  should  be  under  one  executive.  The  emploj- 
ment  executive  should  make  periodical  studies  of  individual 
cases  of  decrease  in  production.  Studies  may  be  made  of  hourly 
production,  fatigue,  and  lost  time,  with  a  view  to  establishing 
the  length  of  the  work-day  on  the  basis  of  the  physical  and  busi- 
ness welfare  of  the  firm  and  force." 


THE  LADDER  AS  A  DANGEROUS  DEVICE— The  Bureau 
of  Safety,  says  The  Electrical  World  (New  York,  January  18), 
recently  issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  ladder  in  its 
various  forms  has  been  called  one  of  civilization's  most  danger- 
ous devices.  Statistics  show  that  a  great  number  of  accidents 
have  happened  with  its  use.  Following  are  suggestions  for  re- 
ducing accidents  arising  from  this  cause: 

"Take  care  in  placing  ladders  before  using  them.  If  there  is 
danger,  have  some  on<>  hold  the  ladder.  Do  not  place  laddiT.s 
too  straight  or  at  too  great  an  angle,  or  they  may  fall,  bn-ak, 
or  slip.  Never  place  ladders  in  front  of  doors  opening  toward 
the  ladders.  Ladders  should  never  be  i)laced  against  window- 
sashes;  screw  a  board  across  top  of  la<lder  to  give  l)earing  on 
each  side  of  window.  Step-ladders  should  he  fully  oixMK'd  out  in 
all  cases  before  any  one  steps  on  them.  Xe\  er  .slide  dow  n  a  ladder. 
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Never  use  broken  or  weak  ladders  or  ladders  with  missing 
rungs.  When  defects  of  construction  develop  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  ladder  is  discarded,  it  should  be  destroyed.  Ladders 
.withdrawn  from  ser\'ice  for  repairs  should  be  sent  to  the  repair- 
shop  or  tagged  'Dangerous — do  not  use.'  Where  necessary 
see  that  ladders  have  safety  feet  at  the  base  or  safetj^  hoops 
at  top.  Short  ladders  should  not  be  spliced  together,  as  they  are 
usuaUy  not  strong  enough  to  be  used  as  long  ladders.  A  good 
method  to  foUow  is  to  number  and  classif  j-  all  ladders  as  an  aid  to 
regular  and  careful  inspection." 


NUTCRACKING  EXTRAORDINARY 


A 


SCIENCE,   THEORETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL 

THE  FOLLY  of  objecting  to  new  discoveries  because 
they  are  not  "practical"  is  brought  out  by  Prof.  Theodore 
W.  Richards,  of  Harvard,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  recent 
address  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  printed  in  Science 
(New  York,  January  3).  In 
this  address,  on  "The  Problem 
of  Radioactive  Lead,"  Pro- 
fessor Richards  tells  how  it  has 
been  recently  demonstrated 
that  there  are  at  least  two  lands 
of  lead,  indistinguishable  to  the 
eye  or  by  ordinary  chemical 
tests,  but  of  different  densities 
and  atomic  weight.  One  theory 
is  that  these  different  leads  are 
the  result  of  disintegration  of 
two  different  chemical  series  of 
substances.  This  has  the  most 
interesting  bearings  on  theories 
of  the  constitution  of  matter, 
but  to  the  ordinary  citizen  its 
practical  uses  would  seem  to 
be  undiscoverable.  Professor 
Richards,  however,  reminds  us 
that  one  never  can  teU  at  what 
point  practical  results  wiU 
spring  from  the  apparently  use- 
less in  science.     He  writes: 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "The  Scientific  American,"  New  York. 

IT  CRACKS  FIVE  TONS   OF  NTJTS  A   DAY  WITHOUT  CRUSHING  THEM. 


"  Faraday  had  no  conception 
of   the  electric   locomotive  or 

the  power-plants  of  Niagara  when  he  performed  those  crucial 
experiments  with  magnets  and  wires  that  laid  the  basis  for  the 
dynamo.  Nearly  fifty  years  elapsed  before  his  experiments  on 
electric  induction  in  moving  wires  bore  fruit  in  a  practical 
electric-lighting  system;  and  yet  more  years  before  the  trolley- 
car,  depending  equally  upon  the  principles  discovered  by  Fara- 
day, became  an  every-day  occurrence.  At  the  time  of  dis- 
covery, even  if  the  wide  bearing  and  extraordinary  usefulness 
of  his  experiments  could  have  been  foreseen  by  him,  they  were 
certainly  hidden  from  the  world  at  large. 

"The  laws  of  nature  can  not  be  intelligently  appUed  until 
they  are  understood,  and  in  order  to  understand  them,  many 
experiments  bearing  upon  the  fundamental  nature  of  things 
must  be  made,  in  order  that  all  may  be  combined  in  a  far- 
reaching  generalization  impossible  without  the  detailed  knowl- 
edge upon  which  it  rests.  Until  we  understand  the  laws,  aU 
depends  upon  chance.  Hence,  merely  from  the  practical 
point  of  view,  concerning  the  material  progress  of  humanity, 
the  exact  understanding  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  the  problems  presented  to  man;  and  the 
unknown  laws  underlying  the  nature  of  the  elements  are  ob- 
viously among  the  most  fundamental  of  these  laws  of  nature. 

"Such  gain  in  knowledge  brings  with  it  augmented  responsi- 
biUties.  Science  gives  human  beings  vastly  increased  power. 
This  power  has  immeasurably  beneficent  possibilities,  but  it 
may  be  used  for  ill  as  well  as  for  good.  Science  has  recently 
been  blamed  by  superficial  critics,  but  she  is  not  at  fault  if  her 
great  potentialities  are  sometimes  perverted  to  serve  malig- 
nant ends.  Is  not  such  atrocious  perversion  due  rather  to  the 
fact  that  the  ethical  enlightenment  of  a  part  of  the  human  race 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  science?  " 


MECHANICAL  NUTCRACKER  that  deals  with 
five  tons  of  nuts  daily  and  keeps  fifty  women  at  work 
picking  out  and  grading  the  meats  is  part  of  the 
machinery  that  is  putting  the  California  English- walnut  in- 
dustry on  the  map.  Machinery  such  as  this,  we  are  told  by 
Howard  C.  Kegley,  writing  in  The  Scientific  American  (New 
York,  January  18),  has  enlarged  production,  stabihzed  prices, 
and  cut  out  waste.  The  finest  nuts,  Mr.  Kegley  tells  us,  are 
not  cracked,  but  marketed  whole,  and  it  was  partly  to  keep  the 
smaller  nuts,  or  "culls,"  out  of  the  market  that  it  was  deter- 
mined to  crack  them  and  sell  the  meats  separately.  This 
has  been  done  so  successfully  that  the  demand  is  now  greater 
than  the  supply,  and  the  California  nut-meats  have  crowded 
imported   meats  from   the   American   market.     This  result   is 

largely  owing  to  the  improved 
machinery  noted  above.  Writes 
Mr.  Kegley: 

"Probably  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  mechanical  devices 
used  in  the  walnut-cuU  factory 
is  the  cracking-machine — a  de- 
vice invented  by  one  of  the 
association  members,  and  sold 
to  the  organization.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  five  tons  of  nuts 
per  day,  and  foiir  of  the  ma- 
chines keep  two  hundred  wo- 
men and  girls  at  work  separat- 
ing the  meats  from  the  shells 
and  grading  the  meats. 

"This  machine  has  a  nut- 
hopper  at  the  top.  The  nuts 
drop  from  holes  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hopper  into  cylinders, 
going  in  one  at  a  time.  The 
cyhnders  feed  them  one  at  a 
time  in  between  long  iron 
fingers.  The  finger  device  is 
operated  by  cam  wheels.  At 
one  stage  of  the  cracking  opera- 
tion the  fingers  are  just  far 
enough  apart  to  admit  a  wal- 
nut with  its  end  perpendicular- 
ly. When  the  walnut  has 
dropt  between  the  fingers 
until  it  fits  snugly,  the  cam 
wheels  turn  aroimd  to  the  point  where  their  leverage  shoves 
the  right-hand  set  of  fingers  over  against  the  left-hand  set 
with  a  quick  motion,  and  that  motion  exerts  just  enough  energy 
to  snap  the  shells  of  the  nuts  without  exercising  any  slow  pres- 
sure which  would  tend  to  pinch  or  crush  the  meats.  Then  as 
the  cams  turn  over  again  the  fingers  are  allowed  to  spread 
apart,  and  the  nuts  drop  into  sacks  which  are  hung  over  the 
mouth  of  the  chute  below  the  machine. 

"The  adjustment  of  the  machine  is  so  nearly  perfect  that  it 
cracks  at  least  85  per  cent,  of  the  nuts  without  injuring  the 
meats  in  any  way.  The  15  per  cent,  of  damaged  meats  come 
from  extra  large  or  unshapely  nuts  which  do  not  conform  to  the 
size  of  the  space  between  the  cracking  fingers,  and  consequently 
get  too  much  squeeze  when  the  machine  is  in  motion. 

"One  of  the  biggest  problems  that  confronted  the  associa- 
tion when  it  undertook  to  separate  the  culls  from  the  high- 
grade  nuts  was  that  of  weeding  out  the  lightweights — the 
nuts  with  only  one  mature  half,  or  those  which  had  shriveled 
meats,  or  moldy  meats,  or  were  otherwise  unfit  to  go  into  the 
two  best  grades. 

"  This  difficulty  was  overcome  by  the  use  of  a  vacuum  machine 
invented  for  that  particular  purpose.  The  device  works  on  the 
principle  of  the  vacuum-cleaner,  and  it  hfts  from  among  the 
high-grade  nuts  all  nuts  which  are  light  in  weight,  and  therefore 
of  questionable  quality. 

"The  nuts  are  conveyed  to  the  vacuum  machine  in  a  narrow 
elevator  at  one  side  of  the  machine.  The  elevator-belt  is 
pocketed  to  keep  the  nuts  from  piling  up  and  overflowing  the 
elevator  track.  When  they  are  dumped  into  a  trough  at-  the 
end  of  the  elevator  they  are  distributed  across  one  end  of  a 
sieve  which  operates  like  an  endless  belt.     This  sieve  conveys 
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the  nuts  beneath  a  chute  which  extends  down  from  the  over- 
head motor-driven  blower  that  operates  the  vacuum  device. 
This  arrangement  exerts  just  enough  suction  to  pick  up  all  of 
the  nuts  which  are  below  a  certain  weight,  leaving  the.  heavier 
nuts  of  grades  one  and  two  to  pass  to  the  end  of  the  sieve  and 
glide  down  a  long  chute  to  the  packing-shed. 

"The  third  machine  invented  by  members  of  the  association 
to  convert  the  cull  into  a  profitable  bj -product  is  the  shell- 
separator.  This  is  used  to  handle  the  tailings  of  the  mill. 
After  the  nuts  are  cracked  and  the  girls  have  extracted  from 
the  shells  all  of  the  meats  they  can  find  there  are  usually  small 
bits  of  meat  left  in  some  of  the  shells,  and  women  who  are 
either  careless  or  new  at  the  work  frequently  overlook  choice 
pieces  of  meats  and  sometimes  whole  halves  while  Avorking  over 
a  pile  of  cracked  nuts.  The  manager  noted  that  there  was  con- 
siderable waste  from  that  source,  so  he  had  a  machine  built 
to  handle  the  taihngs,  and  it  has  resulted  in  a  saving  of  fifty 
dollars'  worth  of  broken  meats  per  day  since  it  was  put  into 
operation.  This  device  is  built  on  the  plan  of  a  small  threshing 
outfit,  and  yields  a  product  material  which,  before  the  final 
siftiugs,  runs  about  80  per  cent,  halves  and  broken  pieces  of 
nut-meats  and  20  per  cent,  of  shell  particles. 

"The  walnut-grower  used  to  average  about  three  cents  per 
pound  for  his  culls,  and  was  unable  to  separate  the  shriveled 
meats  from  the  sound  ones,  so  the  value  of  his  better  grades 
was  depreciated.  To-day  he  gets  from  five  to  seven  cents  per 
pound  for  his  culls,  and  the  sound  nuts  sell  proportionately 
higher  because  they  are  of  standardized  quality.  In  1915  the 
association  cracked  and  sorted  nuts  by  hand  and  marketed 
434,000  pounds.  Last  year  it  sold  all  the  meats  it  could  obtain, 
and  this  year  it  is  marketing  1,500,000  pounds  of  culls  alone 
by  the  by-product  system." 


In  recent  years.  Obviously  the  first  roads  to  go  under  have  been 
those  in  sparsely  settled  areas  or  with  light  traffic.  He  goes  on 
to  say  in  substance: 

"The  abandonment  of  these  lines  has  received  a  decided  im- 


OUR  RAILWAY   MILEAGE   SHRINKING 

FOR  TWO  YEARS  the  number  of  miles  of  raih-oad  in  the 
United  States,  which  had  been  increasing  steadily  since 
construction  was  first  undertaken  in  1831,  has  now  been 
shrinking.  This  does  not  mean  that  railroad-building  has  come 
to  a  stop,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  mileage  of  abandoned  road 
has  been  greater  than  that  of  new  lines.  In  all,  1,183  miles  of 
main  lines  were  abandoned  for  operating  purposes  in  1918, 
whereas  only  721  miles  of  new  road  were  built.  These  flgiu-es 
are  from  an  article  in  The  Railway  Ag6  (New  York,  January  3). 


FEEDING  THE  MACHINE  THAT  SAVES  FIFTY  DOLLARS  A  DAY 

By  separating  small  pieces  of  nut-meat  overlooked  by  the  girls. 


A  decrease  in  mileage,  the  author  tells  us,  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  that  this  country  is  oversupplied  with  railways  or  that 
there  are  no  areas  needing  transportation  facilities.  It  is  due  to 
the  conditions  through  which  the  railways  have  been  passing 


petus  during  the  last  two  years.  Facing  the  increased  costs  of 
operation  brought  about  by  the  war,  supplemented  by  the  wage 
advances  granted  the  employees  on  the  roads  under  Federal 
control,  confronted  with  the  diversion  of  traffic  to  the  govern- 
ment-operated lines,  and  with  Uttle  or  no  relief  through  increased 
rates,  the  owners  of  many  of  these  properties  have  abandoned 
hope  and  shown  a  disposition  to  dispose  of  the  roads  for  what 
they  could  secure. 

"Another  condition  leading  to  the  abandonment  of  weak 
roads  has  been  the  high  prices  which  have  prevailed  for  second- 
hand materials.  The  shortage  of  railway-supplies,  and  par- 
ticularly of  steel,  raised  the  prices  for  many  second-hand  ma- 
terials to  the  point  where  they  could  be  sold  for  considerably 
more  than  their  cost  new.  In  a  number  of  instances  this  has 
resulted  in  the  junk  value  of  lines  being  greater  than  the  amounts 
actually  paid  for  them  several  years  previously. 

"The  statistics  of  lines  abandoned  this  year  also  include  a 
new  factor.  In  working  out  the  details  of  the  policj-  of  unified 
control  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  as  a  single  S3'stem, 
the  Railroad  Administration  has  found  it  possible  to  coordinate 
the  facihties  of  parallel  lines  in  numerous  instances.  In  some 
cases  parallel  single-track  lines  have  been  converted  for  double- 
track  operation.  In  other  eases  one  line  has  been  abandoned 
and  the  traffic  of  both  roads  concentrated  on  the  other  line. 

"Altho  it  is  in  the  Far  West  that  the  greatest  need  for  trans- 
portation facilities  exists,  it  is  in  this  same  area  that  the  largest 
mileage  of  lines  has  been  abandoned. 

"The  longest  line  on  which  operation  was  abandoned  during 
the  year  was  the  Colorado  Midland,  extending  from  Divide, 
Col.,  194.20  miles  to  New  Castle.  The  next  longest  was  the 
Las  Vegas  &  Tonopah,  117  miles  long,  in  Nevada. 

"In  considering  these  roads  which  have  been  abandoned,  one 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  many  other  lines  in  opera- 
tion in  the  United  States  are  unremunerative,  but,  being  parts 
of  larger  systems,  which  as  a  whole  are  solvent  properties,  they 
can  not  be  abandoned.  Particularly  in  the  mountainous  States 
of  the  West,  as  in  Colorado,  many  of  the  larger  systems  are 
handicapped  by  branch  lines  tapping  mining  regions  of  earlier 
days,  but  now  largely  abandoned  or  extending  into  areas  for  which 
there  has  never  been  a  sufficient  demand  for  railways  to  justify 
their  construction  permanently.  If  left  to  themselves  such 
lines  Avould  be  clearly  insolvent  and  abandoned,  but  as  parts  of 
a  larger  system  they  have  constituted  a  drain  on  the  earnings 
of  the  remunerative  lines  and  the  State  commissions  have  in 
general  refused  to  permit  their  abandonment.  The  time  would 
now  seem  opportune  to  make  a  study  of  lines  of  (his  character  in 
order  to  ascertain  where  they  may  be  abandoned  and  to  remove 
this  drain  on  the  railways  before  they  are  turned  back  to  their 
owners." 


AMERICAN   COMPOSERS  TESTED   BY  HOFMANN 


HOW  FAR  AMERICAN  MUSIC  stiU  has  to  go  to 
reach  classic  levels  was  revealed  by  the  recent  recital 
of  American  pianoforte  pieces  by  Josef  Hofmann. 
;Mr.  Hofmann  frankly  devoted  the  daj'  to  li^ang  American  com- 
posers for  patriotic  reasons,  to  encourage  their  further  and  better 
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A  CHAMPION   OF   AMERICAN   MUSIC. 

Mr.  Hofmann  believes  an  entire  recital   of   American    piano  music 
wortiiy  to  hold  its  own  in  the  world  of  harmony,  tho  critics  doubt. 


efforts,  and  was  undoubtedly  under  no  delusions  about  their 
present  place  in  the  music  world.  The  effect  on  the  audience 
present  is  said  to  have  been  not  electrical;  and  from  the  critics  it 
evoked  a  plea  to  have  such  good  things  served  them  in  moderate 
portions.  Most  of  them  failed  to  recall,  as  one  pointed  out,  that 
masterpieces  occur  about  once  to  a  generation,  so  contemporary 
products  could  not  hope  to  stand  up  alongside  the  whole  range 
of  musical  literature.  Mr.  Hofmann  is  credited  with  entire  good 
faith  in  offering  this  program,  ha^ang  gone  so  far  as  to  put  into 
writing  in  letters  to  The  Musical  Courier  (New  York)  and  to  Mr. 
Krehbiel,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  his  motives  for  such  a  de- 
parture from  customary  recital  programs.  He  expresses  him- 
self "convinced  that  the  war  will  influence  the  development  of 
music."  And  the  way  this  is  to  be  done  is  by  finding  concert 
programs  more  open,  through  patriotic  motives  maybe,  to  native 
composers,  thereby  giving  "the  talented  young  American  musi- 
cian a  better  chance  for  recognition  than  was  the  case  before  the 
war."  With  what  Mr.  Krehbiel  interprets  as  Mr.  Hofmann's 
desire  "  to  be  on  terms  of  good  understanding  with  his  audience 


concerning  his  aims,"  these  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  Tribune 
letter: 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 

"Sir:  In  selecting  the  pieces  for  my  American  piano  recital 
I  tried  to  foUow  the  lines  of  the  programs  of  my  other  recitals, 
and  I  succeeded  in  finding  music  which,  tho  in  most  instances 
showing  decided  originality  and  a  physiognomy  of  its  own, 
nevertheless  suggests  analogies  with  the  works  of  older  masters. 
In  playing  over  the  program  at  home  exactly  as  if  playing  it 
before  an  audience,  for  example,  I  found  that  the  'Introduction 
and  Fugue'  by  Clayton  Johns,  might  very  well  stand  for  Mendels- 
sohn in  one  of  his  polyphonic  moods,  and  'Restless,'  by  Rubin 
Goldmark,  for  a  Schumann  piece.  The  'Interlude'  and  'Joy- 
ance,'  by  Edward  Royce,  might  be  looked  upon  as  amalgamation 
of  Scriabine  and  Stravinsky — the  former  piece  more  hke  Scria- 
bine,  the  latter  more  hke  Stravinsky'. 

"Daniel  Gregory  Mason's  'Country  Pictures,'  in  their  mysti- 
cism and  melancholy,  suggest  the  quaUties  of  a  Grieg,  tho  they, 
as  well  as  all  the  others,  are  decidedly  original  as  a  whole.  The 
'Valse  Gracile,'  by  Horatio  W.  Parker,  reflects  the  lighter  and 
more  graceful  mood  of  Chopin,  while  Miss  Dillon's  'Birds  at 
Dawn '  follows  the  tendency  of  the  modern,  tho  not  the  ultra- 
modern. Frenchmen.  In  her  'Fireflies,'  Mrs.  Beach  shows  the 
skill  and  esprit  of  Moszkowsky.  The  sonata  by  Alexander 
McFadyen  could  very  well  stand  a  comparison  ^dth  the  youthful 
achievements  of  a  Brahms. 

"Of  course  I  am  judging  the  skill  and  the  tendencies  of  the 
composers  only  by  the  material  at  hand.  Their  tendencies, 
hov/ever,  may  represent  only  a  present  mood  or  a  period  in  their 
development.  Judging  Wagner  by  his  'Rienzi'  or  'Die  Feen,' 
one  might  have  been  inclined  to  predict  that  he  would  foUow 
the  lines  of  the  Italian  composers,  and  I  may,  therefore,  have 
failed  to  characterize  the  real  tendency  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
composers  whose  music  I  am  going  to  play.  I  simply  want  now 
to  tell  of  the  impression  which  then*  compositions  made  on  me, 
and  how  I  should  be  inclined  to  classify  them  if  I  were  requested 
to  do  so. 

"After  the  program  had  been  pubUshed  I  found  that  some 
skepticism  existed  as  to  the  actual  merit  of  the  compositions. 
Some  persons  were  incUned  to  believe  that  patriotic  reasons  had 
been  predominant  in  their  selection.  I  can  assure  these  good 
people  that  such  a  motive  influenced  only  the  idea  that  I  should 
like  to  attempt  to  arrange  such  a  program.  Had  I  found  that 
from  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view  the  music  did  not  deserve 
performance,  I  should  have  felt  obliged  to  give  up  the  plan.  If  a 
program  of  the  sort  could  not  survive  on  its  own  merits,  I  should 
be  rendering  a  poor  service  toward  achieving  recognition  for  the 
young  American  art  of  music  by  performing  it. 

"Respectfully  j'ours, 

"Josef  Hofmann. 

"New  York,  January  6,  1919." 

Mr.  Krehbiel  defends  Mr.  Hofmann  from  the  almost  un- 
imaginable charge  that  he  has  "any  need  to  present  himself 
as  apostle  or  propagandist  to  gain  an  audience."  The  concert 
was  also  prejudged  as  a  "poor  business  venture,"  tho  it  happened 
that  the  audience  filled  the  house  even  to  the  stage: 

■ '  We  are  violating  no  confidence  in  saying  that  Mr.  Hofmann 
knows  that  he  is  making  a  financial  sacrifice  in  inviting  the  public 
to  hear  music  in  which  it  has  little  or  no  interest.  Pianoforte 
students,  who  are  a  large  element  in  pianoforte-recital  audiences, 
want  to  hear  from  a  master  his  interpretation  of  the  music  they 
are  studying  or  are  ambitious  to  play;  the  people  who  are 
merely  lovers  of  pianoforte  music,  or  admirers  of  the  performing 
artist,  want  to  hear  the  music  which  they  know  and  love.  The 
more  familiar  it  is  the  better.  'I  know  that,'  said  Hofmann 
to  the  writer  recently;  'if  all  that  I  was  after  was  a  houseful  of 
people,  I  would  announce  the  Chopin  sonata  with  the  funeral 
march.'  It  is  a  fact  worth  recording,  for  which  we  can  vou«h. 
that  Mr.  Hofmann  has  met  with  difficulty  in  his  efforts  to  per- 
suade the  managers  of  concerts  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cities  in  the  United  States  to  accept  his  American  program.      In 
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some  instances  he  has  compromised  by  introducing  a  number 
or  two  from  it  in  his  older-style  schemes,  admitting  that  he,  too, 
wants  to  learn  whether  or  not  with  them  he  can  establish  a 
proper  rapport  between  himself  and  his  audiences." 

The  recital  accomplished,  the  Tribune's  critic  found  the 
pianist's  effort  "a  somewhat  hazardous  experiment — more 
hazardous  for  the  composers  than  for  Mr.  Hofmann."  He 
forbears  from  too  rough  handling  of  these  whom  the  pianist 
dealt  with  so  gently: 

"We  can,  in  good  conscience,  credit  Mr.  Hofmann  with  a 
laudable  motive  in  the  set  part  of  his  recital  without  inquiring 
too  curiously  into  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  supplement  the 
American  compositions  with  four  or  five  Chopin  pieces,  which 
turned  some  things  which  had  seemed  to  have  substance  and 
the  flush  of  life  into  pale  wraiths  and  whisked  them  out  of 
memory.  The  expression  which  the  added  numbers  (Liszt's 
transcription  of  the  song,  'Meine  Freiiden,'  the  waltzes  in  E  flat 
and  A  flat,  the  nocturne  in  F  sharp,  and  the  Berceuse)  called 
forth  from  the  audience  was  anything  but  one  of  protest,  and 
tho  the  American  composers  might  have  been  moved  to  complain 
we  can  not." 

Mr.  Finck,  from  The  Evening  Post,  had  "seldom  attended  so 
wearisome  an  affair  " : 

"It  reminded  him  too  much  of  a  meeting  of  the  Manuscript 
Society  which  he  kindly  attended — and  then  never,  never,  no 
more.  It  seemed  strange  that  so  poor  a  showing  should  be 
made  in  the  piano  section  by  the  American  composer,  who,  col- 
lectively speaking,  has  made  such  a  good  name  for  himself  as  a 
writer  of  songs  and  orchestral  compositions.  Or,  was  Mr. 
Hofmann  to  blame?  He  spent  much  time,  he  says,  in  choosing 
the  pieces  listed  by  him.  Was  his  taste  at  fault,  or  is  American 
piano  music  (apart  from  that  of  MacDowell,  which  was  not 
included  in  the  scheme,  as  the  recital  was  devoted  to  living 
composers)  chiefly  a  hope  for  the  future?  Will  some  other 
pianists  please  step  forward  and  play  American  pieces  that  are 
better  than  most  of  those  heard  on  Saturday?  But  don't  play 
them  all  in  a  bunch,  please!     One  or  two  at  a  time  is  better. 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  write  about  this  recital  because  most 
of  the  pieces  said  so  little  to  the  hearer.  Soft,  mushy  stuff  most 
of  them  were,  painfuUy  devoid  of  virility,  strength,  and  original- 
ity. We  had  not  before  been  aware  of  the  fact — if  it  is  a  fact — • 
that  the  American  composer  is  so  effeminate.  To  be  feminine 
is  a  different  thing,  and  the  two  women  in  the  list,  Fannie 
Dillon  and  Mrs.  Beach,  were  not  expected  to  be  aggressively 
masculine,  for  when  a  woman  tries  to  be  masculine  she  simply 
becomes  mannish.  Miss  Dillon  captivated  the  audience  with 
'Birds  at  Dawn' — not  the  robins  and  crows  that  are  so  hor- 
ribly noisy  at  four  o'clock,  but  gentle  warbles.  The  celesta- 
like sounds  did  recall  the  strains  of  the  veery  thrush,  but  did 
this  composer  ever  hear  a  bird  faintly  suggest  the  '  Star-Spangled 
Banner'  and  'Yankee  Doodle'?  This  piece  the  audience  re- 
demanded * 

"A  surprize  of  the  afternoon  was  the  Valse  Gracile,  op.  94, 
No.  3,  by  Horatio  Parker,  a  composer  best  known  as  a  master 
of  choral  writing.  His  valse,  tho  a  trifle  light  as  air,  pleased 
the  audience  and  had  to  be  repeated.  The  place  of  honor  on  the 
program  was  given  to  six  pieces  by  Daniel  Gregory  Mason, 
grouped  under  the  title  'Country  Pictures.'  Without  being 
original,  they  were  genuine  without  a  taint  of  Bolshevism." 

The  reporter  of  this  concert  for  The  Musical  Leader  (Chicago), 
perhaps  by  way  of  warning  its  readers  of  an  impending  visita- 
tion, recommends  representative  artists  include  one  or  more 
American  pieces  in  every  program,  and  thus  develop  piano 
literature  in  this  country: 

"The  field  of  piano  music  has  lain  fallow  for  a  long  time — 
truthfully  there  have  been  innumerable  song-writers  but  few 
composers  for  piano.  The  reason  is  not  that  there  is  no  talent 
among  Americans  for  piano  works,  but  there  has  been  no  outlet 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  for  any  kind  of  piano  music  'made  in 
America,'  except  for  'salon'  and  teaching  nuiterial.  Let  Hof- 
mann, Bauer,  Ganz,  and  a  few  such  men  show  their  intention 
of  playing  American  piano  music  as  they  are  now  doing  and 
there  will  be  given  an  impetus  to  composition  which  will  un- 
doubtedly result  in  many  worthy  works.  At  liest  there  are  few 
masterpieces  produced  in  a  generation,  and  there  must  be  numy 
from  which  to  choose,  before  the;  enduring  ones  are  recognized. 
As  in  all  other  fields  of  endeavor,  we  must  face  the  problem 
of  supply  and  demand  iu  order  to  stimulate  the  composer." 


SOCIALIZING   GERMANY   BY   EDUCATION 

FOR  GERMANY  TO  BEGIN  by  taking  a  leaf  out  of 
France's  schoolbook  is  like  putting  coals  of  fire  on  her 
own  head.  Of  course  Germany  has  been  helping  herself 
plentifully  in  France  for  four  years  and  more,  but  she,  if  no  one 
else  in  the  world,  has  chosen  to  regard  her  takings  as  the  spoils 
of  war,  and  legitimate  according  to  her  standard  of  ethics.  Now 
Germany  begins  her  new  civic  life  with  the  tribute  of  imitation 
to  the  land  she  sought  to  destroy.  Seeing  that  reintegration 
is  necessary  in  the  social  classes  of  a  now  democratized  country, 
she  tiirns  to   France   to  learn  how.     The   Frankfurter  Zeiiung 
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THE  PIANO  PRODIGY  OF  THE   EIGHTIES. 

Little  Josef  Hofmann,  who  played  here  in  1887,  when  his  feet  could 
not  reach  the  pedals. 


seeks  to  heal  the  separation  between  classes  by  urging  the 
double  method  of  closer  association  and  education.  The  wTiter 
of  the  article,  Dr.  Georg  J.  Poltke,  turns  to  France-  for  his 
object-lesson: 

"Over  against  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  exists  the  ficole  Socialiste, 
the  latter  consisting  of  a  couple  of  small  schoolrooms  with 
desks  like  those  in  childn>u's  schools.  There  laborers  and  students 
gather  to  hear  lectures  on  the  history  of  socialism  and  upon 
state  socialism  in  ancient  Athens.  The  different  professors  of 
the  university  and  also  private  teachers  (Lanson,  Bergson,  and 
de  Pressense)  spt^ak  before  the  forum  that  in  its  beautiful  coin- 
pi'ehensiveness  has  brought  together  the  "two  nations'  of  laborers 
and  academic  students.  In  Paris  it  is  quite  possible  that  one 
who  has  met  anofher  in  the  morning  in  the  (u-Tievieve  or  some 
other  library,  in  tlie  evening  meets  him  again  when  he  pur- 
chases of  him  for  a  sou  the  Matin.  The  consequence  is  that 
between  the  laborer  and  the  student  in  Paris  there  exists  no 
antagonism.  Tiie  man  on  the  street  does  not  shun  th(>  student 
as  an  'intellectual.'  but  wins  him  over  to  iiis  side  as  one  of  tho 
most  active  partizans  within  the  so-called  Social  Democratic 
group.  vL , 

'"The  mistrust  that  exists  in  Germanv  between  the  student 
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and  the  laborer  is  unfortunately  well  pounded.  The-  student 
sees  very  often  in  a  member  of  the  proletariat  a  danger  to  his 
own  cultural  progress,  the  obstacle  that  will  block  his  way  as 
he  goes  in  the  direction  of  reward  from  the  state.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  laborer  recognizes  that  he  came  into  the  world  with 
no  different  brain  than  the  student,  but  that  he  has  been  left 
painfuUj'  behind  as  regards  the  possibility  of  developing  him- 
self— a  privilege  that  the  student,  who  was  intellectually  no 
better  gifted,  has  had  from  his  cradle — and  he  grows  wTathy 
at  the  academic  darkness  which  seems  to  envelop  the  uni- 
versity. During  these  last  weeks,  shriekingly  loud,  the  political 
ignorance  of  our  youth  has  made  itself  felt,  in  that  it  had  no 
foresight  whatever  of  what  social  democracy  has  in  mind,  but 
had  a  sort  of  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  the  intellectual  and 
physical  freeing  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  Indeed,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Erfurt  program,  issued  as  long  ago  as  1891, 
which  is  stiU  binding  upon  the  social  democracy — both  the  old 
party  as  well  as  the  Independent  Socialists — has  in  mind  the 
doing  away  with  erring  conceptions  that  lie  at  the  root  of  things: 
'"The  Social  Democratic  party  of  Germany  fights,  therefore, 
not  for  new  class  privileges  and  prerogatives,  but  for  the  doing 
away  of  control  by  classes  and  of  classes  themselves,  and  also  for 
equal  rights  and  equal  duties  on  the  part  of  all  without  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  origin.  Putting  forth  these  ideas,  it  fights 
in  its  present  organization  not  merely  the  exploitation  and  the 
oppression  of  those  who  work  for  wages,  but  also  all  kinds  of 
jexploitation  and  oppression.  It  opposes  itself  to  any  one  class, 
one  party,  one  family,  or  one  race.' " 

*  The  fearful  antagonism  between  two  real  groups  of  German 
people  can  be  brought  to  an  end,  the  writer  urges,  "only  by 
fundamental  reformation  of  our  university.  That  can  be 
directed  otily  centrally  from  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The 
movement  would  fail,  however,  even  with  the  best  will  in  the 
'world,  if  one  attempted  merely  to  draw  up  to  date  the  com- 
pUcated  structure  of  the  high  schools,  without  having  in  mind  the 
fundamental  reform  of  the  schools  according  to  a  well-con- 
sidered plan  which  has  as  its  base  the  newly  erected  German 
Republic."  The  writer  here*  illustrates  by  the  situation  in 
Frankfort,  in  which  lectures  are  delivered  by  a  professor  in  the 
school  there,  to  which  the  laborers  and  the  students  might  just  as 
well  be  invited,  and  he  calls  attention  to  the  rich  material  avail- 
able in  that  city  as  examples  of  what  may  be  found  all  over  Ger- 
many, and  goes  on  to  show  the  course  some  of  these  lectures  might 
take.     Mr.  Poltke  then  tries  to  produce  a  practical  program: 

"These  lectures,  both  to  students  and  to  laborers,  could 
proceed  entirely  upon  a  scientific  basis  and  open  the  way  to 
wider  perspectives,  and  then,  in  the  development  of  things, 
evenings  for  discussions  could  be  interspersed,  having  for  their 
basis  the  matter  which  had  been  heard. 

"Very  important,  naturally,  in  this  connection  is  it  that 
knowledge  should  be  given  of  the  tenability  of  Socialistic  doc- 
trines. As  a  consequence,  when  the  student  comes  to  find  out 
that  in  a  social  democracy  the  tendency  is  not  toward  the 
exercise  of  power  by  a  single  class,  but  that  the  effort  is  for  the 
highest  welfare,  that  it  deals  with  the  things  which  primitive 
Christianity  was  most  closely  identified  with  by  the  holding  up 
of  ideas  exprest  by  our  most  celebrated  thinkers,  then  surely 
among  the  better  elements  at  least  there  would  come  both 
knowledge  and  a  closer  approach.  The  student  would  soon 
see  what  mastery  of  time,  what  outspoken  feeling  for  right,  what 
thoroughgoing  honesty,  what  readiness  to  go  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  vocation  of  class,  what  ability  to  think  and  to  feel  in 
terms  of  humanity,  live  in  the  workman.  The  workman,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  cojne  to  see  in  these  'intellectuals,'  in  spite  of 
their  somewhat  curt  expressions,  an  appreciation  of  the  social 
idea,  and  also  might  find  a  pure  heart  underneath  an  ignorance 
concerning  their  contemporaries  and  under  their  somewhat 
naive  egoism. 

"In  this  way  a  further  development  would  become  possible; 
in  fact,  the  tenability  of  the  ideas  of  socialism  would,  through  a 
better  intellectual  statement  of  them,  be  molded  pure  and  strong 
in  the  statement  of  doctrines  of  the  party,  and  the  largest 
influence  would  thereby  be  gained  for  them  to  the  end  of  an 
intellectual,  ethical,  and  physical  propaganda  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  This  would  be  the  conscious  socializing  of  the 
social  democracy." 

The  author  goes  on  to  say  that  the  immediate  foundation  of 
high  schools  and  high-school  courses  for  laborers  and  students 


is  a  pressing  necessity,  and  this  is  moreobvious  if  the  present 
eight-hour  day  gives  place  to  a  six-hour  day  for  workers,  as  the 
trend  of  demand  seems  to  indicate. 


THE   REVEALER   OF   SPAIN 

THE  GREAT  NOVEL  OF  THE  WAR  seems,  by  all 
votes,  to  be  the  work  of  the  Spaniard,  Ibanez.  How 
many  have  read  the  "Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse" 
it  would  be  impossible  to  tell.  To  how  many  of  his  present 
readers  he  is  a  new  author  the  calculation  might  be  safe  if  placed 
at  the  large  majority.  The  fact,  according  to  Mr.  Isaac  Gold- 
berg, only  emphasizes  our  indifference  to  modern  Spanish 
literature,  tho  in  the  case  of  Ibanez  many  of  his  novels  are 
available  in  English  translations.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Howells's 
earlier  efforts,  Mr.  Goldberg  seems  justified  in  asking,  "What, 
even  to  some  of  our  leading  critics  who  are  fond  of  assuming  an 
international  pose,  are  the  names  of  Juan  Valera,  Perez  Galdos, 
Jose  Maria  de  Pereda,  Palacio  Valdes,  Pardo  Bazan,  Pio  Baroja? 
What  until  yesterday  was  the  name  of  Blasco  Ibanez?"  With 
another  swing  of  the  club  he  accuses  our  "dramatic  pontiffs" 
also  of  ignorance  of  ' '  the  wealth  of  Spanish  drama  of  yesterday 
and  to-day."  The  public  who  are  in  a  worse  case  are  adjured, 
jn  his  article  in  the.  New  York  Tribune,  to  seize  the  present 
moment  to  break  the  ice: 

"The  war  has  made  the  human  heart  bigger  and  the  world 
smaller.  Both  these  occurrences  augur  well  for  an  increasingly 
more  adequate  understanding  of  one  another,  not  only  in  the 
world  of  business  but  in  that  of  art.  An  international  mind  is 
being  developed,  and  there  could  be  Uttle  better  for  such  an 
e.xcellent  purpose  than  a  widening  of  our  acquaintance  with 
foreign  writers.  Vast  as  we  are  from  the  Continental  stand- 
point, there  is,  or  at  least  has  been,  far  too  much  of  the  parochial 
in  our  literary  outlook 

' '  I  speak  of  it  because  what  I  have  called  our  parochial  at- 
titude is  keeping  away  from  us  numbers  of  books  from  Italy, 
Spain,  and  France  that  should  be  known  here  generally,  rather 
than  to  the  curious  and  cultured  few." 

The  man  who  may  precipitate  us  out  of  our  parochialism  is 
that  "Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez,  who  was  born  in  January,  1867, 
of  Aragonese  parents,  in  that  Valencia  which  he  has  glorified 
in  his  best  work."  He  seems  to  have  been  a  fighter  from  the 
first,  for  when  he  was  eighteen  he  wrote  an  antigovernmental 
sonnet  that  brought  him  a  six  months'  stay  in  prison.  A  later 
offense  was  similarly  rewarded;  but  his  work  has  been  mainly 
fiction,  which  Mr.  Goldberg  thus  divides: 

"As  convenient  a  classification  of  the  author's  original  work 
as  any  would  be  that  dividing  the  novels  into  the  regional  type, 
the  propaganda  type,  and  the  war-books,  which  are  in  essence  of 
the  propaganda  type.  Outstanding  representatives  of  the  first 
would  be  such  masterpieces  as  'La  Barraca'  (The  Cabin,  or 
Farmhouse)  and  '  Canas  y  Barro '  (Reeds  and  Mud) ;  to  the  second 
type  belong  such  works  as  'La  Catedral'  (The  Cathedral,  or  as 
it  is  known  here.  The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral),  'El  Intruso' 
(The  Intruder),  'Sangre  y  Arena'  (Blood  and  Sand),  and  'La 
Bodega'  (The  Saloon);  to  the  third  belong  'Los  Cuatro  Jinetes 
del  Apoealipsis'  (The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse)  and 
'Mare  Nostrum,'  soon  to  appear  in  English  as  'Our  Sea.'  I  do 
not  claim  for  such  a  classification  that  it  exhausts  the  waiter's 
work;  indeed,  it  omits  some  of  his  best,  such  as  'La  Maja  Des- 
nuda'  (The  Nude  Girl,  from  Goya's  painting,  altho  the  character 
to  whom  it  is  applied  in  the  tale  is  the  wife  of  a  renowned  artist) 
and  'Sonnica  la  Cortesana'  (known  in  English  simply  as  Son- 
nica).  The  latter,  besides  being  a  tale  of  ancient  war,  is  also 
one  of  the  most  successful  modern  novels  of  the  sort  that  at- 
tempt to  reconstruct  a  past  age.  Here,  no  doubt,  the  vast 
reading  of  the  author  was  of  material  aid,  but  only  his  pene- 
trating vision  and  glowing  imagination  could  have  infused  life 
into  this  absorbing  tale  of  the  siege  of  Saguntum  by  Hannibal. 

"Not  a  little  of  the  work  that  was  to  contribute  to  Blasco 
Ibanez's  chief  literary  glory — that  is,  his  regional  novels — M-as 
foreshadowed  in  his  early  collections  of  short  tales,  'Quentos 
•Valencianos'  (Valencian  'Tales)  and  'La  Condenada'  (The  Con- 
demned Woman).  Just  as  the  English  satirist  Gilbert  expanded 
more  thaii  oiie  of  his  'Bab  Ballads'  into  a  full-sized  "operetta 
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libretto,  so  Blasco  Ibanez  (quite  as  economical  with  his  material 
as  was  Sullivan's  gifted  partner)  made  later  use  of  a  situation 
or  a  personage  from  these  early  collections." 

Of  the  novels  preceding  "The  Four  Horsemen"  interest  may 
chiefly  cUng  to  the  one,  "Sangre  y  Arene,"  in  which  he  attacks 
"the  blood-lust  of  the  bull-ring."  Mr.  Goldberg  takes  this 
work  as  typical  of  the  novelist's  method  in  his  "propaganda" 
novels  in  various  ones  of  which 


he  attacks  "the  Church,  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  evil  of  drink." 
Of  that  dealing  with  the  bull- 
ring we  read: 

"Jwan  Gallardo  has  from 
earliest  childhood  exhibited  a 
natural  aptitude  for  the  bull- 
ring. He  is  aided  in  his  career 
by  interested  parties,  and  soon 
jumps  to  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession, without  threading  his 
way  up  the  steep  ascent  of  the 
bull-fighters'  hierarchy.  Fame 
and  fortune  come  to  him,  and 
he  is  able  to  gratify  the  desires 
of  his  early  days.  He  lavishes 
largesse  upon  his  mother  and 
his  childless  wife,  and  there 
comes  to  him,  too,  a  love  out 
of  wedlock.  But  his  powers 
can  not  last  forever.  The  life 
of  even  Juan  Gallardo  is  taken 
into  his  hands  every  time  he 
steps  into  the  ring  to  face  the 
wild  bulls;  at  first  comes  a 
minor  accident,  then  a  loss  of 
popular  prestige,  ,and  at  last 
the  fatal  day  when  he  is  carried 
out  of  the  ring  dead. 

"So  much  for  the  plot.  Not 
an  intricate  nor  an  exciting  one 
in  outline.  Yet  fill  it  in  with 
the  descriptions  of  bull-fights 
and  the  comments  of  the  author 
(through  various   characters), 

with  the  new  insight  afforded  into  Spain's  national  sport,  with 
the  views  behind  the  scenes  and  the  glimpses  into  the  heart  of  the 
bull-fighters  and  their  families,  as  well  as  into  the  hearts  of  the 
bloodlusty  mob,  and  you  have,  if  not  a  great  novel,  a  powerful 
tract.  Ibanez,  like  the  man  of  wide  reading  that  he  is,  has 
studied  the  subject  not  only  in  its  personal  but  also  its  historical 
connections;  he  brings  a  stinging  indictment  against  his  fellow 
countrymen  and  casts  it  in  their  faces  with  fearless  acrimon3\ 
He  shows  us  the  glorj''  of  the  arena,  but  reveals  the  sickening 
other  side.  He  mirrors  the  thousands  that  flock  to  the  bull- 
fights in  successive  pictures  that  reach  the  climax  in  the  closing 
words  of  the  tale.  The  popular  hero  has  just  been  gored  to 
death,  but  the  crowd,  knowing  that  the  show  is  less  than 
half  over,  sets  up  new  yells  for  the  continuation  of  the  spectacle 
— the  crowd  that  bellows  like  its  favorite  animals  in  the  ring. 
'It  was  the  bellowing  of  the  wild  beast,  the  real  and  only  one!' 
From  Dr.  Ruiz,  a  medical  enthusiast  over  tauromachy,  we  get 
what  amounts  to  a  lecture  on  the  evolution  of  the  brutal  sport. 
He  looks  upon  bull-fighting  as  the  substitute  for  the  Inquisition, 
which  was  in  itself  a  'great  national  festival.'  To  the  accusa- 
tions that  bull-fights  are  barbarous  he  replies,  'So  they  are,  but 
they  are  not  the  only  barbarous  sports  in  the  world.  The  turn- 
ing to  violent  and  savage  joys  is  a  human  ailment  that  all  people 
suffer  equally.  For  that  reason  I  am  indignant  when  I  see  for- 
eigners turn  contemptuous  eyes  on  Spain,  as  if  such  things 
existed  only  here.'  Whereupon  the  doctor  rails  against  horse- 
races, in  which  'many  more  men  are  killed  than  in  bull-fights; 
against  fox-hunting  with  trained  dogs,  witnessed  by  civilized 
spectators;  against  many  modern  games,  out  of  which  the  cham- 
pions come  with  broken  legs,  fractured  skulls,  or  flattened 
noses;  against  the  duel,  fought  in  the  majority  of  cases  without 
other  cause  than  an  unhealthy  desire  for  publicity.' 

"Thus,  through  the  doctor,  Ibanez  states  the  other  side  of  the 
case;  thus  he  says,  in  effect,  to  the  foreign  reader:  'Yes,  I 
am  upbraiding  my  countrymen  for  the  national  vice  which  they 
call  a  sport;  but  do  not  forget  that  you  have  institutions  little 


less  barbarous.'  This  fairness  of  Ibafiez  is  visible  even  in  his 
portrait  of  the  hero,  who  is  not  so  exclusively  a  type  but  that 
he  can  be  made  in  more  than  one  spot  very  human;  thus  he  knows 
the  quake  of  fear  before  he  enters  the  ring,  and  is  not  one  of  the 
impossible  brave  men  that  crowd  the  pages  of  native  and  foreign 
fiction  ahke." 

Just  as  Turgenef's  novels  give  us  an  "evolutionary  glimpse" 
of  Russia,  so  Ibanez's  works  show  "the  struggle  between  old 

Spain  and. the  new." 


A   "FIGHTER   FROM   THE   FIRST," 

The  author  of  the    "  Four    Horsemen   of   the  Apocalypse,"   Blasco 
Ibauez,   whose  novels  cover  the  various  problems  of  modern  Spam. 


"Ibanez's  Spain  is  a  land  of 
manana,  but  not  the  to-mor- 
row with  which  we  have  ever 
twitted  his  nation.  His  is  not 
the  to-morrow  that  seeks  to 
postpone;  his  is  the  to-morrow 
to  which  energetic,  miUtant 
spirits  look  forward  for  a  new 
and  better  order.  If  King 
Alfonso  XIII.  has  read  with 
care  only  the  propagandistio 
novels  of  his  illustrious  subject, 
he  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
learning  the  type  of  man  with 
whom  he  will  have  to  deal — 
with  whom,  indeed,  he  has 
already  had  to  deal.  These 
heroes  are  red-blooded,  vigor- 
ous, determined;  to  be  sure, 
they  often  fail  at  the  end,  but 
if  there  are  victories  that  spell 
failure,  so  are  there  failures 
that  spell  victory.  It  may  be 
that  this  quality  in  Ibanez's 
heroes,  as  well  as  the  problems 
which  he  attacks  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  treats  them, 
accounts  in  large  measure  for 
his  success  in  Russia.  Inter- 
esting comparisons  might  be 
made,  too,  between  the  manner 
and  matter  of  Jack  London 
(also  popular  in  Russia),  and 
those  of  Blasco  Ibanez.  Lon- 
don drew  largely  upon  his  per- 
sonal experiences,  using  his 
works  often  with  a  propaganda  motive.  Compare,  for  example, 
such  a  tale  as  'John  Barleycorn' with  Ibanez's 'La  Bodega' 
(The  Saloon).  And  if  Ibanez  is  acquainted  with  'Martin  Eden* 
he  must  appreciate  the  close  of  that  novel,  with  its  strongly 
characterized  man  and  its  weak  woman." 


COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  BY  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TEST— The 
old  terrors  of  entrance  examinations  and  "conditions"  ^nll  dis- 
appear from  Columbia  University  to  be  replaced  by  psychological 
tests.  Princeton  looks  on  and  in  The  Alumni  Weekly  calls  the 
departure  "interesting,  not  to  say  startling."  The  new  method 
is  announced  to  be  applied  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year 
next  autumn.  In  place  of  written  examinations  will  be  the  Binet 
mental  tests,  "the  idea  being  to  measure  the  candidate's  intelli- 
gence rather  than  his  knowledge."  Professor  Jones,  of  the  Col- 
umbia department  of  admissions,  is  thus  quoted  in  the  newspapers: 

"These  tests  are  a  development  of  those  formulated  a  dozen 
and  more  years  ago  in  France  by  Alfred  Binet  for  the  discovery 
of  mentally  retarded  children.  Much  constructive  work  has 
been  done  in  this  country,  particularly  at  the  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  Harvard,  and  other  institutions.  It  has  been 
found  that  many  preparatory  and  high-school  students  can  be 
coached  to  pass  college  entrance  examinations  whose  intelli- 
gence does  not  class  them  as  good  material  for  further  education. 

"In  ovir  requirements  for  admission  to  Columl)ia  College  are 
included  the  applicant's  health  record,  his  character  and  i)romise 
of  development,  and  his  school  record,  and  these  will  be  em- 
braced in  the  new  requirements.  The  most  radical  departure 
will  be  the  entire  doing  awaj'  with  the  old-style  examinalions 
that  were  given  to  establish  the  aj>plicant's  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  required  for  admission  to  c<)ll<>ge.  This  will  be  covered 
by  his  school  record,  and  the  psychological  tests  will  demonstrate 
whether  he  is  qualified  to  continue  his  schooling." 


RELIGIOUS   PRESS   ON  THE   PROHIBITION   AMENDMENT 


PROTESTANT  CHURCH  PAPERS  are  loudest  among 
the  religious  press  in  laudation  of  the  passing  of  the 
prohibition  amendment.  The  Churchman  (Protestant 
Episcopal,  New  York)  exclaims  that  "it  is  quite  impossible  to 
realize  just  what  it  will  mean  to 
see  a  great  country  like  ours 
"with  no  saloons,  no  drink  evil, 
no  diunkards."  It  likens  our 
state  of  unpreparedness  to  that 
in  which  the  armistice  found 
us ;  but  it  has  no  record  of  street 
jubilations  as  a  following  demon- 
stration. The  Churchman  yields 
to  the  "militant  prohibition- 
ists" their  right  to  feel  an  "ex- 
ultant gratification,"  and  gives 
them  credit  for  having  "fought 
long,  persistentlj%  and  with 
poUtical  sagacity."  Their  meth- 
ods stand  justified  by  a  great 
need.  "They  have  not  always 
showed  the  mellow  tolerance  that 
makes  for  lovableness;  but  re- 
formers have  weightier  moral  ends 
to  further  than  mere  lu'banity." 
This  paper  also  reminds  them 
that  the  result  is  not  wholly  their 
own  work: 

' '  Success  so  overpowering  must 
remind  prohibitionists  that  this 
victory  could  never  have  been 
won  by  convinced  teetotalers. 
It  was  won  by  a  sacrifice,  a  yield- 
ing of  custom  and  preference, 
on  the  part  of  millions  of  citizens 
who  are  not  abstainers,  wlio,  in 
fact,  hold  views  about  personal 
liberty  quite  contrary  to  those 
proclaimed  by  the  prohibition- 
ists. To  these  citizens,  prohibi- 
tion is  a  sacrifice  invohdng  a  kind 
of  discomfiture  which  perhaps 
is  likely  to  be  too  lightly  appreci- 
ated by  the  teetotalers.  That  a 
considerable  body  of  citizens  have 
been  willing  to  surrender  their 
convenience  and  even  to  waive 
their  convictions  about  personal 
liberty  in  order  that  a  great  social 
evil  may  be  rooted  out  of  the 
land  gives  courage  to  optimists." 

So  great  is  the  elation  of  The 
Watchman  -  Examiner  (Baptist, 
New  York)  that  it  evokes  a 
vision  of  the  "saints  in  glory" 
tendering  an  "impromptu  recej)- 
tion"  to  Neal  Dow  and  Frances 
Willard.  Its  outlook  on  the  fu- 
ture is  rosy: 


solidly  behind  this  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  even  more 
solidly  than  the  country  was  behind  the  amendment  abohshing 
negro  slavery.  Negro  slavery,  thank  God,  was  abolished.  The 
liquor  traffic,  thank  God,  is  about  to  be  abohshed.  Prohibi- 
tion will  be  enforced.       National  prohibition  can  be    enforced 

more  easily  than  State  prohibi- 
tion. How  can  Virginia  enforce 
prohibition  -when  Maryland  sells 
liquor?  The  State  boundary 
can  not  be  effectively  guarded. 
It  will  be  different  when  all  the 
States  are  'dry.'  The  liquor 
people  need  not  deceive  them- 
selves into  believing  that  having 
won  the  initial  victorj'  the  pro- 
hibition forces  wiU  lay  down 
their  arms.  Having  fought  to 
make  the  nation  legally  '  drj-,'  we 
shall  continue  to  fight  until  the 
nation  is  actually  'dry.' 

"Let  us  have  no  fear  over  the 
persistent  efforts  of  the  liquor 
interests  to  nulhfy  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  National  prohibition 
amendment.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  again  and  again  as 
to  the  legality  of  State  prohi- 
bition. What  the  States  can  do 
the  nation  can  do.  The  liquor 
people  are  claiming  that  in  many 
States  the  people  by  vote  will 
have  to  approve  the  act  by  which 
their  legislatures  ratified  the 
amendment." 


Copyrighted  tij-  Harris  iV  Kuttlj;;,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 

WASHINGTON  STATUE  OF  FRANCES  E.  WILLARD. 

The  temperance  leader  here  memoraUzed  hi  the  National  Capitol 

once  said  in  Texas:   "We  have  the  sober  man  on   our  side;  we 

have  the  women  on  our  side;  we  have  God  on  our  side;  and 

God  is  a  power,  and  don't  you  forget  it." 


"Let  us  not  lose  the  joy   of 
^^ctory  by  worrying  over  the  difficulties    before  us.     Germany 
is  whipt,  but  we    have    much  to  do  before   order  is   restored 
and  the  world  made  safe  for  democracy.    We  need  have  no  fear 
that  national  prohibition  will  prove  ineffective.      The  country  is 


More  than  The  Living  Church 
(Protestant  Episcopal,  Milwau- 
kee) have  taken  for  derisive  pur- 
poses Tennyson's  line  about  the 
"moaning  of  the  bar,"  which  in 
its  adopted  sense  is  heard  "from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific." 
But  this  mid-Western  journal 
backs  up  its  confidence  in  the 
futm-e  by  another  literarj'  appli- 
cation, and  sees  that  the  register 
of  John  Barleycorn's  burial  is 
signed  "by  the  clergjonan,  the 
clerk,  the  undertaker,  and  the 
chief  mourner."  Like  its  Baptist 
contemporary,  its  mind  reverts 
to  the  champions  of  the  past: 

' '  If  only  Neal  Dow  and  John 
B.  Gough  and  Frances  E.  Wil- 
lard might  have  Uved  to  see  this 
daj^ !  Years  ago  in  a  certain  eitj' 
of  Texas  visited  by  JVIiss  Wil- 
lard the  leader  of  the  saloon  in- 
terests in  a  public  speech  made 
this  boast:  'We  are  bound  to 
win.  We  have  the  drinking 
man  on  our  side;  we  have  the 
foreigner  on  oiu"  side;  we  have 
money  on  our  side,  and  money  is 
a  power,  and  don't  you  forget 
it ! '  The  following  evening  in  the 
same  city  Frances  Willard  closed  an  eloquent  public  appeal  for 
the  home  with  these  words:  'We  are  bound  to  win.  We  have 
the  sober  man  on  our  side;  we  have  the  women  on  our  side;  we 
have  God  on  oiu-  side,  and  God  is  a  power,  and  don't  you  forget 
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it!"     And  she  was  right.     God  and  women  and  sober  men  make 
an  overwhelming  majority." 

The  Rejortned  Church  Meissenger  (Philadelphia)  quotes  its 
State's  new  Governor  in  calling  the  victory  "the  greatest 
disciplinary  movement  a  people  ever  inflicted  upon  itself," 
adding:  "No  specious  considerations  of  so-called  'personal 
liberty  '  nor  of  'financial  expediency'  justified  the  further  tolera- 
tion of  a  business  that  pandered  to  the  vices  and  weaknesses  of 
mankind."  Legislative  victory  does  not,  according  to  The 
Presbyterian  Advance  (Nashville),  j)reclude  further  efforts  "to 
promote  national  sobriety  and  the  blessings  that  flow  there- 
from."    In  fact— 

"Not  only  must  citizens  demand  that  the  new  national  law 
be  enforced,  but  we  must  continue  the  efforts  of  an  educational 
and  moral  character  wliich,  Iho  yielding  less  spectacular  results, 
really  count  more  than  anything  else  in  making  a  sober  nation. 
Our  boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  more  faithfully  than  ever 
before  the  evil  eft'ects  of  inloxi cants  upon  the  individual  and  upon 
society  and  the  benefits,  ])h\sical,  economical,  and  moral,  which 
flow  from  temperance.  The  new  national  law  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous help  in  safeguarding  the  American  home  and  making  it 
easier  to  build  right  character,  l)ut  A\'e  must  never  forget  that  our 
main  reliance  is  not  on  the  laws  which  are  on  our  statute-book, 
but  on  those  influences  which  mold  the  wills  and  characters  of  our 
citizens.  Let  us  continue  to  labor  with  all  diligence  to  make  a 
righteous  and  temperate  nation." 

Methodism  through  its  various  organs  laud  the  result.  The 
South  western  Christian  Advocate  (New  Orleans)  declaring  that 
"the  States  that  put  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  amendment 
have  carved  their  names  in  a  niche  that  will  forever  remain  to 
the  glory  of  the  legislatures  and  to  their  posterity."  The 
Christian  Advocate  (New  York)  glances  at  those  who  see  a 
loophole  in  the  referendiim  clauses  of  certain  Western  State 
constitutions,  declaring  that  "they  imagine  a  vain  thing."  Also 
reminding  them  that  "this  was  tried  fiftj^  years  ago  and  found 
wanting": 

"Both  Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  which  had  some  political  ele- 
ments in  common  in  those  days,  promptly  ratified  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  and  both  within  a  twelvemonth  withdrew 
their  ratification.  The  Secretary  of  State,  however,  took  no 
notice  of  the  later  action  and  both  States  were  listed  as  ratifying. 
Their  attempted  'withdrawal'  was  null  and  void.  New  York 
went  through  the  same  in-and-out  process  on  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  ratifying  (1869)  and  withdrawing  (1870),  but  New 
York  was  counted  for  ratification." 

Jews  will  "not  be  greatly  worried  when  the  new  amendment 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land,"  according  to  The  American  Hebrew, 
reminding  us  that — 

"The  'Devil  Rum'  never  did  succeed  in  making  any  im-oads 
on  the  life  or  morals  of  the  Jew.  We  fear  that  nation-wide  pro- 
hibition is  an  evidence  of  a  weakness  in  the  dominant  reUgiotn  as 
a  builder  of  strong  character  in  men.  The  weakness  lies  in  the 
prayer,  'Lead  me  not  into  temptation.'  The  Jew  has  always 
built  on  the  fact  that  mankind  is  everywhere  met  by  temptation, 
and  that  therefore  mankind  must  be  trained  on  meeting  tempta- 
tion to  conquer  it.  That  is  the  supreme  reason  why  Jews  have 
always  been  temperate  in  their  habits,  but  never  prohibitionists. 
The  fact  that  legislators  in  States  where  they  were  given  an 
express  mandate  by  the  electorate  to  vote  'wet'  rushed  hys- 
terically to  the  ratification  of  the  amendment,  is  an  alarming 
symptom.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  continue  cham- 
pioning the  right  of  the  voter  to  instruct  his  representative,  as 
well  as  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  will  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
referendum  to  the  people  in  these  States.  As  to  the  effects  of 
prohibition  on  the  morals  of  the  citizenship,  we  have  always 
maintained  that  legal  enactment  can  not  and  does  not  teach  or 
train  men  in  the  virtues  of  temperance  and  self-control.  It  is 
possible  that  the  'blind  tiger'  that  haunted  all  the  i)rohibition 
States  may  now  begin  to  find  lairs  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  will 
not  be  many  years  before  the  country  will  re^turn  to  sane  regula- 
tions of  sane  drinks  which  God  created  not  to  curse  but  to  ns- 
joice  the  hearts  of  men." 


Something  of  the  same  aloof  other-worldliness  is  exprest  by 
The  American  Israelite  (Cincinnati): 

"Just  how  much  better  on  the  whole  it  is  going  to  make  us 
remains  to  be  seen.  Total  abstinence  from  aU  stimulants  is  om^ 
of  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  But  this  did  not  make  the  Moham- 
medans any  better  men  than  the  Christians.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  British,  more  especially  the  Scotch,  were  always  more  or  less 
copious  consumers  of  'hard'  liquors,  to  say  nothing  of  ale, 
and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  indeed  who  would  assert  that  the 
British  are  inferior  to,  say,  the  Germans,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
much  more  moderate  in  their  potations. 

"It  is  also  a  bit  curious  that  after  a  year  or  two  of  total  ab- 
stinence Russia  became  Bolshevistic,  tho  which  wa.s  the  cause 
or  which  was  the  effect  who  can  tell? 

"But  it  does  seem  strange  that  so  highly  a  civilized  people 
as  ovu-  own  should  be  driven  to  confess  that  it  needs  the  police- 
man's club  to  keep  it  from  getting  drunk  and  for  the  Christian 
churches  to  admit  that  all  their  influence  is  not  sufficient  to  keej) 
those  for  whose  morality  and  good  conduct  they  are  responsible 
from  making  beasts  of  themselves." 

Catholic  papers  do  not  as  yet  widely  comment  on  the  new 
amendment,  aside  from  quoting  Cardinal  Gibbons' s  words  of 
disapproval  and  noting  some  of  the  compUcations  arising  from 
their  misquotation  elsewhere.  The  Catholic  News  (New  York) 
is  not  friendly  to  prohibitionists,  saying: 

"The  prohibitionists  believe  that,  by  means  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution  they  have  succeeded  in 
getting  passed,  they  will  cure  intemperance  in  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquor.  Now,  if  some  one  could  devise  a  scheme  to  put  a  curb  on 
intemperance  in  speech  by  prohibitionists  the  public  would  re- 
gard him  as  a  benefactor.  The  attack  of  William  H.  Anderson. 
State  superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  on  Cardinal 
Gibbons  at  a  meeting  of  five  hundred  ministers  in  this  city  the 
other  day  was  an  illustration  of  the  lengths  to  which  fanaticism 
leads  the  ordinary  type  of  prohibitionist.  Mr.  Anderson  has  been 
severely  taken  to  task  by  the  public  press,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, for  his  misrepresentation  of  the  Cardinal's  attitude.  .  .  . 
The  sinister  fact  of  the  incident  is  that  not  one  of  the  five  hun- 
dred ministers,  publicly  denounced  the  Anderson  attack.  To 
their  everlasting  shame  be  it  said  that  they  all  joined  in  when 
one  of  the  ministers  after  the  speech  called  for  '  three  cheers  for 
Anderson.'  An  American  of  the  type  of  Cardinal  Gibbons 
surely  deserves  something  better  than  that  even  from  a  crowd 
of  clerical  fanatics." 


CHURCH  STATISTICS  OF  A  DECADE— Preliminary  statis- 
tics for  a  decade,  covering  1906-1916,  have  been  issued  by  the 
Census  Department  at  Washington.  The  tabidator  is  'Victor  Q. 
Masters,  Superintendent  of  Publicity,  Baptist  Home  Missions; 
and  his  report  shows  the  percentage  of  increase  of  the  leading 
denominations.  We  take  this  table  from  The  Presbyterian 
(Philadelphia) : 

1906  1916  Increase 

Baptists .'5.662,000  7,26.'?,000  28      % 

Methodists .5,749,000  7,165,000  24.8 

Disciples 982,000  1,231,000  25 

Lutherans 2,112,000  2,463.000  12 

Episcopalians 886,000  1,098,000  24 

Presbyterians 1,8.30,000  2,257,000  23.3 

Congregationalists 700,000  790,000  12.8 

Roman  Catholics 14,210,000  15.742,000  10.8 

The  following  table  shows  the  communicants  plus  the  ad- 
herents : 

Othrr  Approximate 

Afrinhcrs           Adherents  Population 

Baptists 7.236,000          14.572.000  22,0(K),000 

Methodists 7,165,000          14,330.000  22.000.000 

Presbyterians 2,257.000            4.514.000  7,000.000 

Lutherans 2.463.000            4.926.000  8.000.000 

Disciples 1.231.000            2.462.000  4.000.000 

EpiscopaUans 1.092.000            2.196.000  3.000,000 

Other  Bodies 4.849.000            9.698.000  15.000.000 

Total  outside  of  Roman  Catholics 81.0O0.0O0 

Roman  Catholics 15.7(K).000  None  15.7(M).(MM) 

The  Presbyterian  takes  these  figures    as    a    basis  for  disputing 
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the  claim  that  the  Catholics  contributed  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
Army.     It  draws  some  other  conclusions: 

' '  This  table  also  reveals  the  unfairness  of  the  ratio  of  chaplains 
assigned  in  the  recent  war.  These  figures  of  this  last  census 
should  go  far  to  correct  these  errors  in  the  Government  and  in 
the  press,  and  restore  a  better  equilibrium  of  justice.  The  table 
also  in  part  indicates  that  the  more  liberal  churches  have  not 
made  so  good  a  growth  as  those  more  evangeUcal.  It  also  shows 
that  those  churches  which  are  most  discontented  with  their 
present  organizations  are  not  so  attractive." 


A  HUGE  DRIVE  FOR  MISSIONS 

THE  WAR  HAS  TAUGHT  US  not  only  to  think  in 
large  figures,  but  to  work  in  unity.  The  Methodists 
started  a  movement  for  home  and  foreign  missions  with 
$85,000,000  as  an  ideal  for  a  working  capital;  but  the  plan 
looked  so  good  to  other  'Churches  that  they  have  decided  to 
come  together,  pool  their  efforts,  and  raise  not  eighty-five,  but 
three  hundred  millions.  With  five  years  to  do  it,  and  the  Liberty 
Loan  campaigns  as  an  educational  preparation  for  the  people, 
the  aim  looks  as  good  as  accomplished.  The  New  York  Times 
estimates  some  25,000,000  communicants  of  thirty  or  more 
different  denominations,  with  200,000  individual  churches 
and  at  least  20,000,000  Sunday-school  pupils  to  take  care  of  the 
raising  of  this  fund  in  five  years.  The  country,  we  are  told, 
has  been  "divided  into  districts,  the  districts  into  smaller 
localities,  and  the  localities  into  unions  of  groups  of  churches." 
One  hundred  thousand  speakers  are  ready  to  herald  the  story, 
and  no  community  will  fail  to  hear  the  message.  It  is  now  four 
years  since  the  movement  was  first  under  way,  initiated  by 
Dr.  S.  Earl  Taylor,  executive  secretary  of  the  Joint  Centenary 
Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  began  a 
survey  of  world-conditions,  religious,  sanitary,  educational,  etc. 
The  Times  points  out  that  not  the  least  important  field  of  the 
work  will  be  home  missions.  It  seems  that  there  are  three 
important  phases  of  this:  First,  the  treatment  of  the  deprest, 
belated,  or  so-called  inferior  classes;  secondly,  the  teaching  of 
rehgion  to  the  laboring  classes,  and  thirdly,  the  activities  with 
the  Indians,  negroes,  Mexicans,  Alaskans,  and  similar  groups  of 
the  country.  On  the  subject  of  those  Dr.  Taylor's  survey  bears 
the  following  message: 

"The  biggest  piece  of  missionary  work  possible  would  be  for 
the  people  in  every  Christian  church  to  start  to-morrow  and  be 
friendly,  cordial,  and  helpful  to  the  immigrants  living  at  their 
doors.  This  would  mean  decent  houses  and  more  schools  for 
them,  and  it  would  mean  a  moral  education  which  so  far  they 
have  not  yet  received.  They  are  brought  in  touch  with  the 
worst  side  of  American  life,  and  that  is  the  side  that  is  upper- 
most in  letters  to  their  friends  and  in  conversation  when  they 
-return  home.  The  failure  so  to  apply  Christianity  is  almost 
fatal.  The  cost  to  the  Allies  of  the  defection  of  Russia  is  in- 
calculable. That  defection  is  due  to  many  causes,  but  to  none 
more  than  to  the  stories  of  exploitation  told  by  returned  Russian 
immigrants  from  America.  Intensive  home  mission  work  on 
Manhattan  Island,  south  of  Fourteenth  Street,  would  have  more 
than  paid  for  itself  at  this  juncture. 

"There  is  every  indication  that  the  laboring  classes  of  the 
world  are  to  be  very  much  more  influential  to-day  than  they 
have  been  up  to  now,  and  the  gravest  question  to-day  is  whether 
their  leadership  shall  be  sane,  inclusive,  and  religious,  or  whether 
it  shall  be  characterized  by  narrowness,  eccentricity,  and  con- 
tempt for  the  Church.  In  America  alone  do  you  find  a  free 
Church,  supported  only  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
people  who  like  that  sort  of  thing.  In  fact,  it  is  a  most  signif- 
icant tribute  to  the  vitality  and  power  of  Christianity  that  there 
have  been  started  and  are  now  being  maintained  in  the  United 
States  more  than  175,000  churches,  not  one  of  which  receives  any 
subsidy  from  the  State.  The  religious  leadership  of  the  world 
at  the  present  moment  rests  unquestionably  with  the  United 
States. 

"In  a  smaller  but  in  somewhat  more  concrete  fashion,  specific 
home  missionary  activity  has  international  implications.  Money 
spent  on  Italian  work  in  the  United  States  bears  a  very  intimate 


relationship  to  that  spent  by  the  Foreign  Board  in  Italy,  Money 
spent  for  the  benefit  of  Mexican  refugees  makes  more  valuable 
every  dollar  sent  to  Mexico  by  the  Foreign  Board.  The  thou- 
sands of  dollars  used  for  oriental  work  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
Hawaii  are  profoundly  helpful  to  the  work  in  China,  Japan, 
Korea,  and  the  Philippines.  It  is  a  mistake  to  talk  about 
'America  for  Christ.'  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  talk  about 'the 
world '  when  in  the  thought  that  word  does  not  include  America. 
So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  world  cannot  be  saved  apart  from 
America." 

Dr.  Taylor's  survey  takes  into  account  too  the  industrial 
problem  and  its  relation  to  the  Church : 

"Even  before  the  war  it  was  becoming  apparent  that  indus- 
trial unrest  in  this  country  was  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  over  two  million  mem- 
bers, chiefly  skilled  mechanics,  and  men  allied  to  definite  trades. 
Of  the  unorganized  thirty-odd  million  workers  a  majority  are 
not  eligible  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  because  they 
are  unskilled  or  migratory  workers.  Sporadic  attempts  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  suggest  that  the  tendency  of  these  unskilled  workers 
is  toward  radical  methods  of  foreign  syndicalism  rather  than 
toward  the  more  conservative  methods  worked  out  by  trade- 
unionists. 

"The  war  has  considerably  intensified  industrial  unrest. 
Government  control  of  the  big  industries  in  the  emergency  of 
war  has  raised,  among  many  working  groups,  the  question  of 
making  government  and  municipal  ownership  permanent. 

"Conscription  of  men's  lives  for  the  service  of  the  state  of 
necessity  suggests  that  the  conscription  of  wealth  might  be  a 
close  parallel.  The  adequate  food,  clothing,  medical  care, 
education,  and  training  which  the  state  provided  its  armies  of 
young  men  in  preparation  for  sending  them  to  the  battle-fields 
of  Europe  suggest  to  the  radical -minded  an  ideal  for  a  similarly 
adequate  preparation  of  each  succeeding  younger  generation 
for  the  demands  of  ordinary  life.  The  British  Labor  party  is 
considering  these  ideas  for  a  proposed  constitution  which  is 
receiving  grave  attention  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government. 

"  Face  to  face  with  the  possibility  of  such  fundamental  changes 
in  the  social  order,  the  Church  must  realize  that  it,  too,  should 
begin  a  process  of  adaptation,  if  it  is  to  be  the  master  of  future 
reconstruction. 

"In  the  modern  city  industrial  community  there  are  not 
many  homes  left  in  the  old-fashioned  sense  of  the  word.  Not 
only  the  mothers,  but  the  boys  and  girls,  spend  their  days  in 
mills  and  factories,  and  this  will  be  increasingly  true  unless  child- 
labor  laws  are  passed  by  each  State.  At  night  these  children 
and  their  mothers  may  sleep,  five,  six,  and  seven  in  a  room, 
with  men  and  women  lodgers  mixed  in  promiscuously  beside 
the  young  girls  and  boys. 

"It  is  to  work  among  such  homes  as  these  that  the  Protestant 
Church,  with  its  traditions  of  simple,  wholesome  life  in  small 
communities,  must  adapt  itself,  not  only  for  the  urgent  needs 
of  to-day,  but  in  preparation  of  whatever  changes  may  follow." 

The  foreign  mission  work  covers  the  fields  of  Mexico,  South 
America,  Panama,  Europe,  Africa,  India,  China,  Malaysia,  Japan, 
Korea,  and  the  Philippines.  In  these  countries  a  survey  has 
been  made  along  the  lines  of  evangelistical,  educational,  and 
medical  work,  and  the  problems  and  means  of  meeting  them 
planned  in  detail.  Perhaps  the  biggest  foreign  work  that  the 
Churches  are  setting  out  to  accomplish  is  that  in  Africa.  The 
problem  there,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor,  is  as  follows: 

"Give  30,000,000  pagan  black  people  the  Gospel  and  thus 
protect  them  from  the  evils  of  advancing  European  civilization. 
Save  the  continent  from  Mohammedanism,  which,  40,000,000 
strong  and  crying  'Africa  for  Mohammed,'  is  now  spreading 
over  the  continent  its  bigoted,  fanatical,  and  intolerant  faith. 

"Meet  our  responsibility  for  20.000,000  people  in  territories 
already  occupied  by  missions  or  assigned  us  by  Governments. 
At  the  present  time  the  African  is  being  taught  to  find  himself 
industrially  through  the  efforts  of  the  Church  missionaries. 
Education  is  given  him  in  agricultural  and  industrial  work 
in  order  to  ta,ke  him  from  the  wild  life  in  the  jungle  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  prospect  of  slavery  under  white  'promoters'  on 
the  other." 

The  work  in  the  Asiatic  countries  is  much  the  same  as  that 
outlined  above  for  Africa.  Ignorance,  disease,  and  fanaticism 
are  to  be  destroyed,  and  enlightenment,  health,  and  the  Christian 
Gospel  to  take  their  place. 
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The  Sunshine  Express 

Runson  a  three-minute  schedule 

Yes  at  three  minutes  notice  on  the  coldest, 
wintriest  day  you  can  have  the  atmosphere  of 
summer-time — the  flavor  and  savor  of  choice 
fresh  summer  vegetables — brought  right  to  your 
home  table  in 


CampbelFs  Vegetable  Soup 

Just  consider  this  combination— an  invigorating 
stock  which  we  make  from  selected  beef,  blended 
with  diced  white  potatoes,  Canadian  rutabagas, 
and  tender  chantenay  carrots.  Also  choice  tomatoes, 
baby  lima  beans,  small  peas.  Country  Gentleman 
corn,  Dutch  cabbage,  fragrant  celery  and  parsley, 
juicy  green  okra.  We  add  barley,  rice,  alphabet 
macaroni  and  an  agreeable  hint  of  leek,  onion  and 
sweet  red  peppers.  Could  you  imagine  a  soup 
more  wholesome  and  tempting  } 

You  receive  it  ready-cooked  and  complete. 

Every  can  gives  you  tw^o  cans  of  nourishing  soup. 

No  cooking-cost,  no  waste,  no  delay.     Simply 

add  hot  w^ater,  bring  to  a  boil  and   serve. 

Order  it  from  your  grocer  by  the  dozen  or 

the  case  and  always  serve  it  steaming  hot. 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


FROM  the  "choir  in%asible"  of  poets 
who  gave  up  life  in  the  Great  War 
comes  another  voice — that  of  Edward 
Thomas,  a  Briton,  whose  "Last  Poems" 
are  issued  by  a  London  publishing  house, 
Selw^n  &  Blount.  His  first  volume  of 
verse  was  in  the  press  when  he  was  killed 
in  France,  which,  with  the  present  second 
volume  and  last,  inspires  the  warm  if 
discriminating  notice  of  a  critic  in  the 
London  New  Statesman.  There  is  nothing 
surprizing  in  the  second  book,  we  are 
assured,  for  the  spirit  of  the  man  is  al- 
ready familiar  as  one  "melancholy  but 
not  morbid,  conscious  of  the  impermanence 
of  life,  but  keenly  enjoying  every  transient 
beauty  of  the  world,  and  consoled  for 
e'^^ery  winter  by  the  renewal  of  every 
spring."  No  man  of  his  time  knew  and 
loved  the  south  of  England  better  than  he, 
according  to  this  commentator,  and  the 
things  he  loved  were  the  things  "com- 
monest in  life  and  most  unusual  in  litera- 
ture— wagons  coming  down  a  lane,  rain- 
drops on  dust,  nettles  in  a  farmyard 
corner,  ordinary  hedges,  and  ordinary 
fields."  All  these  awoke  emotion  in  him, 
with  the  result  that  even  his  "limping" 
poems — and  some  move  awkwardly  enough 
—have  an  aroma  that  is  peculiar  and  a 
truth  that  "never  fails  to  interest."  But 
no  technical  objection  can  be  urged,  says 
the  critic,  against  the  following  stanzas, 
accounted  one  of  the  four  or  five  best 
poems  in  the  book. 

ASPENS 

By  Edward  Thomas 

All  day  and  night,  save  winter,  every  weather. 
Above  the  inn,  the  sniithy,  and  the  shop, 

The  aspens  at  the  crossroads  talk  together 

Of  rain,  nntU  their  last  leaves  fall  from  the  top. 

Out  of  the  blacksmith's  cavern  comes  the  ringing 
Of  hammer,  shoo,  and  anvil ;   out  of  the  inn 

The  clink,  the  hvmi,  the  roar,  the  random  singing — 
The  sounds  that  for  these  fifty  years  have  Vjeen. 

The  wliisper  of  the  aspens  is  not  drowned. 
And  over  Ughtless  pane  and  footless  road, 

Empty  as  sky,  with  every  other  sound 

iNot  ceasing,  calls  their  ghosts  from  their  abode, 

A  sUent  smithy,  a  silent  inn,  nor  faUs 

In  the  bare  moonlight  or  the  tliick-fiured  gloom. 

In  tempest  or  the  night  of  nightingales. 
To  turn  the  crossroads  to  a  ghostly  room. 

And  it  would  be  the  same  were  no  house  near. 

Over  all  sorts  of  weather,  men,  and  times. 
Aspens  must  shake  their  leaves  and  men  may  hear 

But  need  not  listen,  more  than  to  my  rimes. 

AVhatever  wind  blows,  while  they  and  I  have  leaves 
We  can  not  other  than  an  aspen  be 

That  ceaselessly,  unreasonably  grieves. 
Or  so  men  think  who  like  a  different  tree. 

Tenderness  without  mawkishness  is  ex- 
pUcit  in  these  stanzas,  taken  from  Good 
Housekeeping  (New  York,  February),  which 
indicate  by  a  homely  and  genuine  touch 
utter  grief.  They  are  -wTitten  by  Mrs. 
Aline  Kilmer,  widow  of  the  late  Sergt. 
Joyce  Kilmer,  who  was  killed  in  action  in 
France. 

I   SHALL  NOT   BE  AFRAID 

By  Aline  Kilmer 

I  shall  not  be  afraid  any  more. 

Either  by  night  or  day ; 
"What  would  it  prefit  me  to  be  afraid 

With  you  away? 


Now  I  am  brave.     In  the  dark  night  alone. 

All  through  the  house  I  go. 
Locking  the  doors  and  making  windows  fast 

When  sharp  winds  blow. 

For  there  is  only  sorrow  in  ray  heart. 

There  is  no  room  for  fear. 
But  how  I  wish  I  were  afraid  again, 

My  dear,  my  dear! 

All  aviators  have  struck  fire  in  the  imag- 
ination of  poets,  but  of  the  Americans 
perhaps  no  figure  remains  in  the  memory 
more  vivid  and  picturesque  than  that  of 
Raoul  Lufbery,  the  American  who  wan- 
dered in  various  parts  of  the  world  only  to 
find  the  supreme  adventure  for  which  he 
thirsted  in  the  skies  of  battle  in  France. 
In  the  accompanying  stanzas  from  The 
Dial  (New  York)  we  find  his  career  aptly 
epitomized. 

LUFBERY 

By  Mabel  Kingsley  Richardson 

Lure  of  all  far  countries  called  lilm. 
Seas  enticed,  and  skies  enthralled  him. 
Knowing  neither  fold  nor  fastness. 
Breaking  futile  bonds  that  galled  him. 
Only  Venture  led  him  captive  with  her  spell. 

But  the  wonderlands  that  drew  him. 

And  the  venturing  that  slew  him. 

Pale  beside  the  golden  vastne-ss 

Of  the  realms  that  opened  to  him 

In  the  little  flowering  garden  where  he  fell. 

If  we  were  to  rule  out  dialect  verse  as 
being  unpoetic,  we  should  have  to  eliminate 
from  Scotland's  golden  book  of  poetry 
the  name  of  Robert  Burns.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted  that  much  trashy 
verse  has  been  composed  in  dialect  that 
is  unnecessary  and  merely  blurs  whatever 
impression  may  be  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed. In  the  appended  lines  from  the 
London  Weslmijister  Gazette  we  have  an 
example  of  verse  in  which  dialect  is  used 
with  the  nice  economy  that  serves  to 
create  character  and  in  no  wise  clouds  the 
sense  of  the  verses.  One  can  see  the 
Scot,  returned  from  the  bloody  fields  of 
Flanders,  bewildered  amid  all  the  turmoil 
of  London  triumphant. 

THE   RETURN 

By  I.sobbl  W.  Hutchison 

They've  brocht  us  back  to  London,  where  they 

celebrate  peace  a'  day. 
An'  to-morrow,  they  say,  they'll  send  me  hame. 

Ay!     Hame  to  Colonsay! 
I've  neither  mither,  nor  wife,  nor  bairn,  but  it's 

there  that  I  was  born. 
An'  I've  maist  forgot  what  I've  been  through  \\i 

thinkin'  o'  the  morn! 

There's  plenty  to  see  in  London,  but  I'm  slow  to 

understan', 
I  suddenly  thocht  the  noo  o'  the  waves  coniin'  in 

on  Kiloran  sand 
Wi'      never     a     pause — Man!     It's     wondci-fu! 

Crested  wi'  green  an'  gray. 
They'll  have  been  comin'  in  an'  in  a'  the  time  I've 

been  away! 

I'm  standin'  here  in  London  streets — no'  as  itlier 

folks  behaves — 
They  must  h'  thocht  I  was  kind  o'  daft,  for  I  stopt 

to  hear  the  waves, 
I  heard  them  through  a'  yon  uproar  fine,  an'  I'm 

no'  ashamed  to  tell 
That  they  brocht  the  tears  to  my  eyes  at  last  an' 

washed  me  clear  o'  Hell. 

There  are  ower  mony  folk  for  me  doon  here,  ower 

muckle  fret  an'  ruslL 
I  just  feel  I'd  like  to  sit  awhile  quiet-like  wi'  Ood 

in  the  hush 


O'  Colonsay,  where  the  waves  come  in  an'  whisper 

on  the  shore 
O'  that  Peace  o'  His  that  passes  my  understandin' 

more  an'  more. 

The  delightful  lilt  of  the  folk-song  is 
happily  rendered  by  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys  in 
lines  from  an  old  Welsh  lyric  of  Ceiriog, 
which  we  reproduce  from  The  Neio  Witness 
(London). 

SINGING  TO  THE   HARP 

By  Ernest  Rhys 
If  those  old  days  had  heart's  dehght. 

And  grace  to  man  was  given — 
They  drank  it  from  the  melody 

The  harp  had  out  of  heaven ; 
And  every  e^'il  thought  and  care 

Was  from  the  soul  far  driven. 

Merry  and  dear  the  maids  to  hear 

Upon  the  small-harp  singing. 
And  brave  to  hear  the  lyric  lads 

The  bass  and  tenor  bringing: 
Each  voice  did  with  the  other  vie, 

Like  bird  on  bird  up-springing. 

The  old  Welsh  tongue,  the  small  Welsh  harp^- 

How  well  they  went  together: 
They  lifted  up  the  wintry  lieart 

From  sorrow  and  bad  weather: 
They  woke  a  soimd  to  win  a  soul — 

So  well  they  went  together. 

The  name  of  Morley  Roberts  is  one  that 
every  so  often  has  flashed  brilliantly  in 
literary  annals  for  a  considerable  period 
of  years.  As  a  writer  of  short  stories  about 
Australian  life  he  was  enthusiastically 
hailed  as  "the  Australian  Kipling"  in  the 
days  when  Kipling  was  monarch  of  all  he 
surveyed  in  this  field  of  letters.  Also  he 
has  published  many  novels,  and  a  literary 
observer  of  The  New  Witness  mentions 
efforts  of  Mr.  Roberts  in  the  literature  of 
science  and  travel,  while  calling  attention 
to  a  volume  of  verse,  "War  LjT-ics" 
(Selwyn  &  Blount,  London),  from  which 
we  quote  stanzas  dedicated  to  Prof. 
Gilbert  Murray,  the  noted  Greek  scholar 
and  translator.  They  are  a  prophecy  of 
the  war's  effect  on  future  poetrj-: 

TO   GILBERT   MURRAY 

By  Morley  Roberts 

Tho  cliill  it  be  and  coldly  gray 

The  aspect  of  tliese  blood-drenched  years. 
Yet  shall  return  the  minstrel's  day 

AVith  solace  for  our  ceaseless  tears, 

Since  every  song  the  poet  sings 

Is  but  the  tears  of  tilings! 

All  they  who  fought  and  are  no  more 

Among  us,  the  inunortal  dead. 
Shall,  as  of  old,  agahi  restore 

The  singers  whom  their  spirits  led. 

For  all  true  poets  draw  their  breath 

From  Life  no  more  than  Death. 

You,  who  have  searched  the  subtlest  coils 

And  made  Euripides  our  own. 
Must  know  tlie  destined  end  of  toils 

When  the  dark  years  at  last  have  flown. 

And.  tho  the  time  be  long,  aspire 

To  soimd  the  muted  lyre. 

Be  sure  tliere  is  a  simlit  sea 

Beyond  the  sullen  waves  we  scan! 

Who  could  have  hoped  for  Sicily 
The  charmed  muse  Theocritan  , 
But  one  who  knew  that  after  pain 
The  singer  sings  again'.* 

Warriors,  ere  Homer  lived  and  died. 

Raised  by  their  flres  a  thousand  songs! 
.'Ml,  million- tongued  and  myriad-eyed 

.\re  they  to  whom  the  gift  belongs — 

The  gift  made  perfect  at  the  last 

By  him  who  chants  the  past! 
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Does  Your  Desk 
Measure  up  to  You? 

There  comes  a  time  in  every  successful  busi- 
ness man's  career  when  he  wants  a  desk  that 
measures  up  to  his  success. 

If  he  is  well  informed  about  desks,  or  if  he 
makes  a  discriminating  choice,  almost  invariably 
he  will  decide  on  a  "Cutler"  Desk. 

Cutler  Desks  are  true  aristocrats.  They 
combine  quiet  elegance  with  lifetime  service; 
scientific  design  with  faultless  construction. 
They  are  the  product  of  master  cabinet  workers ; 
as  carefully  made  and  of  as  fine  wood  as  is  used 
in  furniture  for  the  home. 

The  prosperous  and  solid  appearance  of 
private  and  general  oflfices,  furnished  through- 
out with  Cutler  Desks,  helps  materially  in  win- 
ning the  confidence  of  customers.  In  these  days 
of  strenuous  competition,  Cutler  Desks  pay 
big  dividends. 

Cutler  Desks  are  shown  by  leading  oflfice  ap- 
pliance dealers  everywhere.  The  wide  range  of 
designs  provides  a  Cutler  Desk  for  every  pur- 
pose; and  the  moderate  prices,  quality 
considered,  enable  anyone  to  make  a  happy 
selection.  Write  for  Art  Catalog  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer. 

CUTLER  DESK  COMPANY 

20-64  Churchill  Street 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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The  Brunswick  Method  of  Re^ 
production  includes  the  Ultona, 
a  new  conception  in  plajang.  The  Ultona  consists  of 
an  arrangement  of  the  several  necessary  reproducing 
diaphragms  upon  one  tone  arm.  This  is  an  all-in-one 
arrangement,  with  no  attachments  —  nothing  to  take  off 
or  put  on. 

At  a  turn  of  the  hand,  the  Ultona  is  adaptfed  to  play 
any  type  of  record.  The  proper  diaphragm  is  presented, 
the  exact  weight,  the  precise  needle.  Thus  the  require- 
ments of  each  type  of  record  are  met. 

So  each  record,  whatever  make,  is  played  exactly  as 
it  should  be.  The  Ultona  demands  no  sacrifice  in  tone, 
as  attachments  often  do. 

The  Brunswick  owner  can  choose  records  w^ithout 
regard  to  make.  Every  singer,  every  band,  every 
musician,  every  selection  may  now  be  played  at  its  best 
on  the  one  phonograph. 


^(Si«^^,f^'B«a    1\J^r!i     ^     Equal  in  importance  to  repro- 
%.^<Sl&(y)«   l^(0.   £a     Auction  is  tone  amplification. 

The  Brunswick  Method  of  Reproduction  also  includes  a 
new  idea  in  acoustics — The  Brunswick  Amplifier. 

Old-time  ideas  were  at  variance.  Some  makers  still 
cling  to  metal  construction.  Others  use  a  combination 
of  wood  and  metal — a  wooden  horn  and  a  metal  casting 
as  the  "throat." 

But  the  Brunswick  Amplifier  is  oval  in  shape,  and 
built  entirely  of  wood,  like  a  fine  violin.  It  is  molded  of 
rare  holly-wood. 

Sound  waves  require  uniform  amplification  to  reach 
their  fullness.  You  will  note  that  The  Brunswick  tone 
is  richer  and  more  natural.  Strident,  metallic  notes 
are  absent. 

Make  comparison.  Let  yoUr  dar  decide.  Try  to  find 
an  equal  to  Brunswick  tone. 

You're  bound  to  end  such  a  search  at  a  Brunswick 
Shop,  where  every  opportunity  will  b*"  given  you  to 
decide  for  yourself. 
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RECONSTRUCTION 'PROBLEMS 

"Nations  in  Rebirth" — a  series  of  articles  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 

especially  designed  for  High  School  Use 
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POLAND 


"The  creation  of  a  united  and  independent   Polish   State,  with  free  access  to  the  sea,  constitutes  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  solid  and  just 

peace  and  of  the  rule  of  right  in  Europe." — Interallied  Council  of  Versailles,  June  3,  1918. 


EUROPE'S  FUTURE  PEACE  will  depend  largely  on 
the  correct  solution  of  the  problem  of  Poland,  which 
is  the  "  key  to  the  European  vault,"  in  the  phrase  of 
Napoleon,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  A.  Sj^ski,  of  the  National  Polish 
Department  of  America,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  United 
States  of  Poland."  Before  the  world-war  Poles  were  chiefly 
known  here  and  in  some  other  countries  as  poor  tho  thriving 
immigrants.  Rienkiewicz,  author  of  "  Quo  Vadis,"  was  known 
better  by  the  title  of  this  novel  of  his  and  others  than  by  his 
own  name.  Paderewski  was  familiar  to  Americans  as  the 
supreme  pianist  of  two 
generations,  quite  regard- 
less of  his  nationality,  and 
Chopin,  whose  composi- 
tions Paderewski  inter- 
prets so  understandingly 
had  his  name  pronounced 
as  if  it  were  that  of  a 
Frenchman,  which  many 
intelligent  people  believed 
him  to  have  been  be- 
cause of  his  period  of 
abode  in  France.  It  was 
only  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  world-war  that  the 
Polish  problem  became 
real  to  other  nations  and 
that  the  idea  of  the  in- 
dependence and  reunion 
of  the  partitioned  Polish 
territory  was  generally 
made  manifest. 

POLAND  IN  THESE 
DAYS  —  Poland  is  now 
"  an  immense  ruin,  a  co- 
lossal cemetery,"  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Syski,  from 
whom  we  quote  further 
as  follows: 
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Official  map  of  the  Polish  Inforiuatinn  Bureau. 

POLAND   IN   RECHARTED   EUROPE. 


Boundary  demands  of  the  new  Polish  Republic,  ■wliicli  has  been  recognized   by  the 

United  States,  are  based  on  the  proportion  of  Polish  population  as  indicated  throjgh 

the  key  to  this  map  set  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner. 


"  Precious  works  of 
art,  valuable  books,  docu- 
ments, and  manuscripts, 
all  the  priceless  proofs  of 

the  ancient  thousand  years  of  old  Polish  culture  have  been  con- 
fiscated— as  the  operation  is  diplomatically  called  when  it  is  per- 
formed by  an  overwhelming  collective  force.  Several  large  cities 
have  been  spared,  preserved  for  the  comfort  of  the  German  or 
Russian  guests  in  Poland.  But  on  the  tremendous  battle-front 
extending  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  southern  slopes  of  tho 
Karpathian  Mountains,  all  of  Russian  Poland,  almost  the  whole 
of  Austrian  and  even  a  portion  of  Prussian  Poland  have  been 
totally  ruined.  Three  hundred  towns,  2,000  churches,  20,000 
villages  have  been  wiped  away.  An  area  equal  in  size  to  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Maine  put 
together  has  been  laid  waste.  What  could  remain  of  a  country 
where  in  many  districts  those  huge  armies  of  millions  of  men 
were  moving  forward  and  backward  for  over  three  years?  Over 
three  years  of  continuous  fighting,  of  incessant  danger,  of 
unint(>rrup(ed  anguish  and  pain  imposed  upon  an  innocent 
nation!  .Millions  of  homeless  peasants,  of  unemployed  workmen, 
of  humble  Polish  and  Jewish  shopkeepers  have  been  driven 
into  open  wastes.  Millions  of  bereaved  parents,  of  ])readlcss, 
helpless  widows  and  orphans,  have  been  wandcTing  about  in  the 
desolate  land,  hiding  in  woods  or  in  hollows,  happy  wlu^i  tbey 


found  an  abandoned  trench,  and  in  that  trench,  next  to  the 
body  of  a  fallen  fighter,  some  decaying  remnants  of  soldiers' 
food.  Forced  from  their  homes  to  escape  the  ruthless  fury  of 
the  invaders,  thousands  of  these  unfortunates  died  of  starvation, 
leaving  their  bodies  upon  the  roadside  to  mark  the  line  of 
march  of  a  stricken  people.  Mr.  Frederick  Wolcott,  who  at  this 
time  visited  Poland,  says  that  both  sides  of  the  road  he  motored 
along  were  completely  lined  for  the  whole  230  miles  with  mud- 
covered  and  rain-stricken  clothing.  The  bones  have  been  cleared 
by  the  crows.  The  Prussians  came  along,  gathering  the  larger 
bones,  for  these  were  useful  as  phosphate  and  fertilizer.  The 
little-finger  and  toe  bones  were  left  with  the  rags  of  clothing. 

The  little  wdcker  baby- 
baskets  were  there  by 
hundreds  upon  hundreds. 
ISIr.  Wolcott  started  to 
count  them  for  the  first 
mile  or  two,  giving  it  up 
in  despair — for  there  were 
so  many  of  them.  He  saw 
no  buildings  in  that  whole 
stretch  of  230  miles. 
Everything  has  been  de- 
stroyed; nothing  but  the 
bare  black  and  charred 
chimneys  were  standing. 
No  live  stock,  no  farm- 
implements,  no  sign  of  a 
living  being  in  aU  that 
vast  area." 

Notwithstanding  this 
terrible  devastation,  the 
greatness  of  Poland's  do- 
main and  the  number  of 
its  people  remain  enor- 
mous, and  we  read : 

"  The  Polish  Kingdom 
of  Boleslaus  the  Great 
(992-102.J)  stretched  from 
tlie  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Kar- 
pathians.  It  included  part 
of  Saxony,  the  whole  of 
Silesia,  Pomerania,  Prus- 
sia, Moravia,  Slovakia, 
and  stretched  almost  to 
Berlin.  In  1772,  when 
came  the  first  dismember- 
ment, Poland  covered 
300,000  s(|uare  miles,  al- 
most 100,000  miles  more  than  Germany  of  to-day.  As  it  then 
was,  it  would  rank  with  Italy  as  the  fifth  Euroj)ean  nation. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  this  war  there  was  a  compact  mass  of 
30,000,000  people  in  Europe  speaking  the  Polish  language,  and 
whatever  ruler  might  claim  dominion  over  them,  (hey  were  one. 
No  mutilation  of  the  national  body,  no  cruelties  or  oppres- 
sions could  dissever  the  Poles  in  their  spirit.  They  remain  to- 
day one  nation  in  language  and  in  aspirations,  desjjite  a  cen- 
tury and  a  iialC  of  political  slavery;  and  llirougli  all  those  years 
the  love  of  liberty  has  burned  within  them  as  an  inextin- 
guishable flame." 

A  BACKWARD  GLANCE  AT  POLAND— Powerful  and  in- 
dependent as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  we  learn  from  "  The 
Spirit  of  Polish  History,"  by  Antoni  Choloniewski  (Polish 
Book  Importing  Company,  Inc.,  New  York),  Poland  under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Jagellons  developed  into  a  state  exceeding  in 
area  the  other  European  states.  It  lay  in  the  tenth  century 
between  the  Vistula,  the  Oder,  and  the  Wart  he  rivers.  From 
thai     time  Poland  spread  from  the  Karpathian  Mountains  to 
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the  Dwina  River  and  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  Baltic.  Tlirough  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  under  the  successive  reign 
of  forty  kings,  Poland  gi-ew  in  power, 
■which  it  placed  on  many  occasions  at 
the  ser\'ice  of  otlier  European  countries, 
because — 

"  Poland,  situated  on  what  was  then  the 
border  of  Eastern  Europe — separating 
two  different  worlds — was  the  rampart 
that  for  hundreds  of  years  safeguarded 
Europe  and  Chi-istianity  from  the  invasions 
of  the  Turks  and  the  Mongols.  The  long 
struggle  against  these  barbarians,  who 
menaced  Europe,  was  begun  in  1241  by 
King  Hem-y  the  Pious  at  the  battle  of 
Lignica.  Jan  Sobieski,  in  1683,  struck  the 
decisive  lilo\'v  to  Turkish  power  under  the 
walls  of  Vienna.  Europe  could  never  have 
developed  as  it  did  had  not  the  barbarian 
invaders  who  had  overrun  Eastern  Europe 
for  five  hundred  years  been  checked  by  the 
victorious  resistance  of  the  Poles.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  Lithuanians,  the  last 
pagan  people  of  Europe,  were  converted  to 
Clu-istianity  bj^  the  Poles,  who  introduced 
the  Bible  and  western  civilization  into  their 
country.  The  Polish  people  at  that  time 
had  reached  a  high  state  of  intellectual 
development.  In  13G4  the  first  Polish 
University  had  already  been  founded  at 
Krakow.  It  was  the  eminent  forerunner 
of  the  Universities  of  Wilna,  Warsaw, 
Lwow,  and  Zamosc.  The  immortal  Coper- 
nicus went  forth  from  this  ancient  school. 
The  sixteenth  century,  that  Avas  the  golden 
age  of  Polish  culture,  gave  birth  to  il- 
lustrious poets  (among  whom  Sarbiewski 
was  crowned  by  the  Pope),  to  eminent 
savants,  and  to  profound  political  writers. 
There  was  an  efflorescence  of  great  worlis 
from  the  new  ideas  of  religious  toleration, 
of  the  fraternity  of  peoples,  and  respect  for 
individual  rights.  A  new  institution  was 
established  at  Warsaw,  toward  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  called  the  '  Com- 
mission of  Education.'  This  Avas  the 
first  ministry  of  public  education  in 
Europe.  The  reforms  that  this  Com- 
mission introduced  were  based  on  prin- 
ciples far  in  advance  of  many  of  the  ideas 
prevalent  at  that  time.  A  complicated 
political  organization  was  created  in 
Poland  during  that  long  period  of  progress. 
It  was  based  upon  lofty  and  daring  his- 
torical conceptions  and  had  peculiar 
characteristics.  This  organization  more 
than  aU  else  has  left  a  stamp  of  individu- 
ality on  the  past  of  Poland. 

"  It  IS  hardly  a  century  since  the  Polish 
people,  once  so  brilliant  and  powerful, 
were  conquered  in  an  unequal  struggle. 
Conquered,  yes,  but  not  subdued.  Each 
generation  in  its  turn,  since  the  fall  of  the 
state,  drawing  the  sword  of  its  ancestors — 
the  sword  of  the  Kosciuszkos  and  the 
Poniatowskis — has  striven  to  break  the 
detested  bonds.  In  the  life-and-death 
struggle  for  liberty  tlu-ough  these  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  revolutions  have  drenched 
Poland  in  blood.  In  its  soul  this  people 
has  always  remained  free.  It  has  never 
accepted  the  outrages  committed  against 
it,  nor  has  it  relinquished  the  rights  that 
were  torn  from  it. 

'•  Before  the  Chateau  of  Rapperswil, 
in  Switzerland,  that  shelters  the  Pobsh 
National  Museum — the  exiled  Museum — 
there  stands  a  memorial  pillar  bearing  the 
dates  of  each  of  the  Polish  insurrections, 
which  proclaims  to  the  world  that  the 
Polish  soul  can  never  be  crusht  and  will 
protest  forever  against  this  yoke.  Since 
the  Confederation    of  Bar,  since  the  first 


legions  of  Dombrowski  mustered  under 
the  eagles  of  Napoleon,  this  protest  has 
been  the  watchword,  the  call  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation  up  to  the 
present  day,  when  the  world-war  has 
again  brought  forth  the  Legions  of 
Poland." 

Political  and  civic  liberties  were  de- 
veloped with  remarkable  rapidity  by  the 
Poles  from  the  fifteenth  century  onward, 
according  to  Mr.  Choloniewski's  brochure, 
which  is  translated  into  English  by  Mme. 
Jane  Arctowska.  (By  the  "  Czerwinsk 
privilege  "  in  1422  the  nobility  secured  the 
inviolability  of  property.  It  should  be 
stated  here  that  in  Poland  practically  all 
persons  who  had  achieved  distinction  in 
whatever  field  of  culture  were  nobles. 
Peasants  were  the  exception.)  From  that 
time  the  king  could  not  confiscate  private 
property  without  legal  procedure,  and  we 
are  further  informed  that — 

"  In  1430  came  the  memorable  law  of  the 
inviolability  of  the  individual:  '  neminem 
capiivabimus,  nisi  jure  victum.'  This  law 
guaranteed  that  nobody  could  be  arrested 
without  a  legal  warrant,  except  he  be 
taken  in  the  very  act.  This  Polish  haheas- 
corpus  act  preceded  bj'  several  centuries 
the  judicial  conceptions  of  the  European 
continent.  The  '  privilege  of  1.588  '  con- 
ferred the  inviolability  of  the  home.  This 
act  stipulated  that  a  citizen's  house  could 
not  be  subjected  to  a  perquisition  even 
tho  an  outlaw  were  harbored  in  it.  With- 
out special  authorization  a  citizen  of  the 
republic  had  the  right  to  found  Societies 
and  express  his  opinions  either  in  words 
or  Avriting.  Under  no  circumstances  could 
he  be  molested  for  having  exprest  an 
opinion  on  a  political  question. 

"  The  principles  to-day  called  con- 
stitutional: inviolability  of  the  individual, 
respect  for  private  property  and  the  home, 
liberty  of  association  and  religious  tol- 
eration— principles  for  which,  in  the 
eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries, 
such  torrents  of  blood  were  shed  in  more 
than  one  country — were  realized  without 
violence  in  Poland  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  and  continued  to  be 
as  long  as  the  republic  existed,  while  in 
Europe  injustice  and  iniquity  ruled  and  the 
people  were  exposed  to  the  despotic  will 
of  their  masters.  Parallel  Avnth  the  in- 
dividual rights,  political  rights  developed. 
The  starting-point  of  the  latter  was  the 
'  Statute  '  of  King  Casimir  Jagellon 
(statute  of  Nieszawa,  14.54),  according  to 
which  the  king  agreed  never  to  declare 
war  without  the  consent  of  the  nobles 
united  in  provincial  Diets  (dictines).  From 
that  time  on  the  nol)les  obtained  access 
to  legislative  power.  The  principle  that 
the  people  mu.st  be  consulted  on  the 
obligations  that  they  were  expected  to 
fulfil  grew  more  and  more  apparent, 
became  the  corner-stone  of  the  Polish 
state  organization  and  the  germ  of  the 
future  parliamentary  system.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  periodic 
meetings  of  the  nobles  and  Crown  Coun- 
selors were  gradually  transformed  into 
'  General  Diets  '  that,  henceforth,  became 
an  important  and  enduring  factor  in  public 
life.  The  Diet  was  definitely  organized 
in  1493. 

"In  1505  the  Diet  of  Radom  secured  a 
legal  basis  for  the  organization,  and  a  new 
article  was  added  to  the  fundamental 
statute:  'No  decision  shall  be  taken  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Council  and  the 
rural  Deputies.'    This  statute  strengthened 


and  developed  the  principle  that  all  power 
must  come  from  the  people  and  that  the 
people  must  obey  the  laws  made  by  them- 
selves through  their  representatives.  The 
General  Diet  constituted  the  legislative 
power  of  Poland  and  represented  the  entire 
nation.  Like  the  English  Parliament,  it 
was  composed  of  two  chambers:  the  Senate 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  king 
was  also  a  member,  because  of  his  legal 
status  that  conferred  upon  him  the  rank 
of  '  Estate.'  Such  a  fusion  of  royal 
power  and  national  representation  existed 
only  in  England  until  recent  times.  To 
enact  a  law,  the  three  factors  or  '  Executive 
Estates  '  (King,  Senate,  and  Nobility) 
were  indispensa^ble.  Yet,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  public  law,  neither  thfe  Senate 
nor  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  alone  repre- 
sented exclusively  one  of  the  estates,  be- 
cause both  churchmen  and  laymen  sat 
in  the  Senate,  while  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  made  up  (up  to  a  certain 
time,  at  least)  of  members  of  the  nobility 
and  middle  class.  The  nobihty  was  repre- 
sented by  deputies  elected  at  electoral 
assemblies  of  '  Dietines,'  while  the  urban 
deputies,  or  '  nonces,'  were  elected  by  the 
middle  classes. 

"  The  Diet  decided  upon  the  political 
life  of  the  state,  ela])orated  and  pro- 
claimed the  laws,  and  fixt  the  taxes,  had 
jurisdiction,  both  penal  and  civil,  over 
exceptionally  important  affairs,  had  con- 
trol of  the  King  and  Government,  had 
supervision  of  the  administration  and 
finances,  had  the  direction  of  foreign  poli- 
cies, the  right  to  make  treaties  and  alli- 
ances, and  it  was  the  Diet  that  decided 
on  peace  and  war.  The  Polish  kings  could 
not  declare  war  for  personal  or  dynastic 
reasons.  This  supreme  right  belonged 
only  to  the  people,  and  the  people  reserved 
the  right  to  decide  whether  war  or  peace 
responded  to  their  interests.  Few  Eiu"o- 
pean  parliaments  have  enjoyed  such 
extraordinary  pri\aleges.  The  meetings 
of  the  Diets  were  always  public.  When  the 
deli'oerations  were  finished  the  deputies 
were  obliged  to  render  accounts  of  the 
proceedings  to  their  constituents  at  special 
assemblies  called  '  statement  dictines.' 
Under  such  conditions  political  life  de- 
veloped with  extraordinary  intensitj'.  The 
townspeople  (middle  class),  hoAvever,  soon 
left  active  politics,  using  their  franchise 
only  to  declare  their  nominal  rights,  whi! 
the  landowners  (nobility)  took  an  eA^e. - 
increasing  part  in  the  political  life  of  the 
country.  Tliis  political  culture,  that  con- 
tinued to  develop  witliout  interruption  for 
a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  left  its  stamp 
on  the  Polish  nobihty.  They  were  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs  that  formed,  as  in  the  ancient 
Hellenic  republics,  a  favorite  and  honor- 
able occupation,  and,  as  in  ancient  Greece, 
had  the  liOAver  to  impassion  the  minds  of 
men.  E\-erywhere,  at  the  ordinary  diets 
held  every  two  years,  at  the  special  as- 
sembUes,  at  the  innumerable  provincial 
dictines,  the  elective  tribunals,  etc.,  the 
nobles  Avere  occupied,  either  A\ith  local 
questions  or  affau-s  concerning  the  state. 
This  political  development  reached  its 
maximum  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  remained  as  it  was  through  the 
two  following  centuries,  while  almost  the 
whole  of  continental  Europe  Avas  r.nder  the 
yoke  of  despotism.  Since  aU  the  nobility, 
composed  of  A'ery  numerous  and  very 
different  elements,  took  part  in  the  in- 
tensive political  life,  and  since  the  throne 
had  long  ceased  to  be  heredil.-ry,  Poland 
finally  took  on  the  charactensiics  of  an 
aristocratic  organization — aristocratic  from 
the    condition    of    her    subjects    actively 
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The  Tire  for  the  Reconstruction  Period 


In  this  era,  with  industry  adjusting 
itself  to  new  and  untried  conditions, 
the  automobile  will  be  depended 
upon  as  the  greatest  and  most  essen- 
tial factor  in  every  avenue  of  recon- 
struction work.  While  important 
before  the  War — for  travel  and 
business  uses — the  automobile  is  a 
thousand  times  more  necessary  today. 


QUAKER  TIRES  have  won  the  rep- 
utation as  the  "Miles  Cheaper"  tires 
solely  because  of  the  mileage  they 
have  delivered  on  roads  of  every  de- 
scription in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

QUAKERS  are  in  heavy  demand 
everywhere  because  of  the  single 
fact  that  car  owners  know  they  give 
exceptional  service. 


Adjustment  Guarantee  5,000  Miles 

Every  car  ow^ner,  w^ho  in  the  past  has  experienced  vexatious  delays 
caused  by  tire  troubles,  in  justice  to  himself  should  place  Quakers 
upon  his  car  and  learn  what  Complete  Tire  Satisfaction  really  means. 

Dealers   in   all   Cities  and  Important  Towns 

Applications  for  representation  will  be  considered  from  territories  tvhere  there  are  no  Quaker  dealers. 

QUAKER    CITY    RUBBER    COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Auto  Tirea  and  Inner  Tubes,   also  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
PHILADELPHIA,  629  Market  St.      CHICAGO,  18Z  W.  Lake  St.      PITTSBURGH,  211  Wood  St.      NEW  YORK,  53  Murra,  St. 
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stituted  in  a  way  a  complete  social  organ- 
ization, characterized  as  follows: 
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interested  in  politics — but  democratic  and 
republican  in  practise." 


Fi'om  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
fall  of  the  Republic,  we  read,  Poland 
recognized  the  principle  that  "  free  men 
could  not  submit  to  authority  that  did  not 
come  from  themselves.^'  The  king  was 
not  imposed  on  Poland  by  the  "  blind 
chance  of  birth,"  but  was  freely  chosen 
by  an  assembly  in  which  every  citizen, 
of  full  right,  could  participate.  Mr. 
Choloniewski  proceeds: 

"  Besides  the  senators  and  deputies, 
all  the  nobility  of  Poland,  from  the  greatest 
magnate  to  the  least  important  country 
squire,  had  the  right  to  go  to  the  '  Diets 
of  Convocation  '  and  there  vote  in  person 
for  the  Idng.  These  elections  were  based 
on  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage. 
It  is  true  that  the  nobiUty  alone  took  part 
in  the  elections,  but,  being  numerous, 
they  really  represented  the  will  of  the 
people.  The  eligibility  of  the  king,  being 
the  capital  principle  of  civic  liberty,  was 
watched  over  by  this  class  with  jealous 
care  for  centm-ies.  But,  threatened  by  the 
neighboring  autocratic  powers,  the  Poles 
were  finally  forced  to  adopt  hereditary 
monarchy.  And  yet,  of  their  own  free 
will,  the  Polish  people,  during  the  long 
period  of  elective  kings,  after  the  death  of 
the  last  representative  of  the  Jagellon 
dynasty  chose  three  elected  kings  from  the 
Wasa  family  and  two  from  the  Wettins. 
This  fact  simply  proves  that  the  people 
could  and  woiild  conciliate  their  own 
political  interests  with  those  of  the  state. 
The  relationship  existing  between  the 
people  and  their  king  showed  clearly  the 
character  of  the  public  institutions  in 
Poland.  The  Polish  gentleman  justly 
appreciated  the  digmty  of  the  king  as  a 
man  and  a  citizen.  •  '  He  respected  the 
king,'  says  the  historian  Kalinka,  '  as  a 
moral  authority,  as  a  cliief  of  the  federa- 
tion of  nobles  to  which  he  himself  belonged. 
But  he  had  no  fear  of  the  king,  for  he  never 
anticipated  that  his  sovereign  would  harm 
him  in  any  waJ^  It  pleased  him  to  be  in 
the  good  graces  of  his  king,  but  he  could 
easily  dP  without  it,  if  necessary.  What 
he  was  he  did  not  owe  to  the  king  but  to 
himself.'  In  Poland  there  was  not  the 
shadow  of  that  byzantisra  and  servility  in 
intercourse  with  the  monarch  that  char- 
acterized similar  relations  in  Europe  at  the 
same  time  or  even  later.  The  Pole  was 
proud  in  the  knowledge  that  he  was  not 
only  an  '  elector  '  of  kings,  but  that  he 
had  the  right  to  the  throne  himself,  and, 
in  fact,  the  road  to  the  throne  was  open  to 
any  member  of  the  great  community  of 
electors,  if  through  his  talents  and  merits 
he  should  be  deemed  worthy.  Several 
kings  were  thus  chosen  in  Poland  and  two 
of  them,  Sobieskd  and  Batory,  are  counted 
among  her  most  excellent  sovereigns. 
Relationship  with  the  king  was  in  reality 
fixt  by  the  constitution  of  the  republic. 
This  constitution,  to  guard  against  the 
tyranny  of  one  will,  placed  all  power  in  the 
Diet  and  gave  to  each  citizen  the  right  to 
participate  indirectly  in  the  Government, 
and  to  the  people  the  responsibility  of 
public  affairs." 

*  The  nobility  of  Poland,  Mr.  Choloniew- 
ski reminds  us,  was  not  formed  of  a  "  very 
small  proportion  of  the  population,"  but 
was  made  up  of  a  very  considerable  part 
of  it,  larger  than  "  in  any  other  of  the 
European  countries."     Three  groups  eon- 


"  At  the  top  were  the  great  lordly 
families,  the  magnates,  powerful  pro- 
prietors, whose  vast  estates  were  larger 
than  many  of  the  small  principalities  of 
western  Europe.  The  rich  landowners 
followed,  a  kind  of  English  gentry,  that 
Avas  divided  into  two  categories:  one  was 
composed  of  noblemen  of  old  families 
called  the  '  Crimsons '  (Karmazyni)  or 
'  Purple  Bearers,'  the  other  of  families 
with  smaller  fortunes  and  of  more  recent 
nobility.  Toward  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  were  the  '  small  nobility,'  poor  and 
very  thickly  settled,  called  '  provincials  ' 
or  '  grays  '  (Szaraczki).  They  owned,  at 
most,  a  few  acres  of  land  and,  not  own- 
ing serfs,  they  were  obliged  to  cultivate 
the  land  themselves.  Economically  these 
nobles  differed  little  from  the  peasants 
and  were  even  inferior  to  some  of  them — 
the  peasants  on  the  royal  domains,  for 
example,  who  were  not  subject  to  forced 
labor.  At  a  still  lower  round  of  the  ladder 
there  were  a  multitude  of  gentlemen  with- 
out any  property  whatever,  who  were 
simply  called  '  Komornicy.'  These 
'  Komornicy  '  worked  in  different  capaci- 
ties for  the  great  landlords,  attached  them- 
selves to  the  rich  magnates  or  sometimes 
slipt  into  the  cities,  there  to  follow  a  trade 
or  enter  commerce. 

"  The  majority  of  the  Polish  nobility 
was  made  up  of  these  working  nobles, 
either  with  or  without  land.  The  creation 
of  this  nobility  was  due  to  different  causes. 
Sometimes  it  happened  that  the  entire 
dependent  population  of  a  village  was  en- 
nobled, but  more  often  they  were  the 
descendants  of  old  and  rich  families  who 
had  become  impoverished  by  the  successive 
divisions  of  the  land,  through  the  right  of 
descendants.  There  were  also  in  this  class 
nobles  who  had  been  ruined  by  war  or  other 
calamities.  As  early  as  the  sixteenth 
century  there  were  to  be  found  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  republic,  in  Masovia,  in 
Lithuania,  in  Pomerania,  and  in  Podlasie, 
etc.,  a  numerous  class  officially  called 
pauperes  nohiles,  the  poor  noV)ility,  who 
little  by  little  became  assimilated  with 
the  peasants,  and  who  in  the  end  lost 
even  their  civil  rights;  villages  and  even 
entire  districts  were  occupied  by  these 
pauperes  nohiles.  Even  while  tilling  their 
bit  of  soil  these  poor  devils  of  noblemen 
never  left  off  the  sword  that  was  the  sign 
of  their  high  birth  and  proudly  repeated  to 
themselves  the  proverb,  that  so  well 
characterized  them,  '  with  bare  feet  but 
with  sword  at  side.'  The  fact  that  the 
Polish  nobility  was  not  a  uniform  class, 
but  divided  into  many  different  groups, 
clearly  differentiated  it  from  Western 
nobility.  Also,  the  fact  that  this  nobility 
formed  such  an  immense  part  of  the  popu- 
lation was,  as  well,  a  phenomenon  without 
analogy.  So  it  was  really  not  without 
some  reasons  that  the  nobles,  conscious  of 
their  privileged  position  and  of  their  num- 
ber, considered  themselves,  not  only  a 
noble  '  class,'  but  also  a  '  people '  of 
nobles. 

"  All  these  different  ranks  of  nobihty — ■ 
where  the  difference  in  fortune  created 
such  gulfs — were  in  reality  equals.  This 
'  equality  of  all  nobles,'  so  proudly  ac- 
knowledged, was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able traits  of  public  life  in  Poland.  From 
Radziwill,  who  could  make  Lithuania 
tremble,  down  to  the  poorest  wretch  of 
the  '  gray  nobility,'  all  felt  themselves  to 
be  equal,  all  being  nobles.  The  most 
powerful  lord,  who  considered  himself 
the  equal  of  the  king,  would  not  think  of 


addressing  the  most  humble  nobleman, 
without  calling  him  '  brother.'  The  people- 
have  aptly  exprest  this  in  a  favorite 
proverb,  '  the  nobleman  within  his  gates 
is  the  equal  of  the  voivode.'  In  fact,  before 
the  law,  save  for  a  few  insignificant  ex- 
ceptions, no  difference  existed  between  the 
several  ranks  of  nobility.  Their  legal 
status  toward  the  state  was  identical.  The 
way  into  public  affairs,  honors,  and  to  the 
most  exalted  positions,  not  even  excepting 
royalty,  were  open  to  every  noble.  The 
Poniatowski  family  is  a  striking  example 
of  this.  The  grandfather  was  a  modest 
country  squire;  the  son  an  eminent  sena- 
tor of  the  republic ;  the  grandson  a  king 
of  Poland.  Any  attempt  to  obtain  titles 
of  baron,  count,  or  prince  was  absolutely 
prohibited  by  the  nobility  who  thus  safe- 
guarded their  equality.  Each  generation 
was  reminded  of  this  interdiction  by  many 
new  laws  and  ediits  enacted  by  the  Diet 
that  were  inspired  by  the  principle  that 
there  could  be  no  greater  honor  than  to  be 
a  citizen  of  the  republic.  The  Polish  King 
had  no  right  to  bestow  titles  on  the 
nobility  of  the  country,  but  could  only 
grant  them  to  foreigners.  The  law  of 
167.3  considered  '  defamed  for  life  '  any 
Pole  who  would  accept  a  title  from  a 
foreign  monarch  and  thus  infringe  the 
principle  of  equality. 

"  The  spirit  of  this  '  people  of  nobles  * 
was  republican  and  democratic  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Proud  of  their  liberties 
that  were  not  equaled  on  the  Continent, 
altho  sometimes  allowing  themselves  to  be 
carried  away,  this  people  was  not  exclusive, 
and,  except  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when,  for  a  short  while,  the  Jesuits  were  in 
power,  they  made  no  objections  to  the 
encroachments  of  new  elements  coming 
from  other  ranks  of  the  population.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  whole  villages 
were  ennobled  as  the  reward  for  military 
worth.  Even  the  thirty  thousand  Tatars 
settled  in  Lithuania  were  given  the  Liber- 
ties of  nobility  and  admitted  to  military 
service  while  allowed  to  keep  their  Mo- 
hammedan religion.  After  the  \ictory  of 
'Wielkie  Luki,'  the  Hetman  Zamoyski 
bestowed  his  coat  of  arms  upon  the  greater 
part  of  his  soldiers.  This  example  was 
followed  by  many  other  noblemen. 

"  At  the  time  of  Sigismund  August  it  was 
obligatory  to  ennoble  a  certain  number  of 
the  middle  class.  The  professors  of  the 
University  of  Krakow  and  the  municipal 
officials  of  the  principal  cities,  who  were 
of  plebeian  origin,  automatically  obtained 
hereditary  coats  of  arms.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  eighteenth  century,  that 
even  the  ennobling  of  Jews,  baptized 
Frankists,  was  allowed.  This  element  was 
scorned  and  despised  at  that  time  to  the 
greatest  degree.  It  has  been  clearly  shown 
that  public  life  was  not  carried  on  bj'  a 
handful  of  despotic  nobles  in  possession  of 
great  liberties  and  exercising  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  affairs  of  state,  but  by  a 
great  part  of  the  people,  a  mass  numbering 
millions.  Two  hundred  thousand  nobles 
presented  themselves  at  the  electoral  urn. 
The  significance  of  this  figure  is  brought 
out  by  the  fact  that  just  before  184S  in 
post-revolutionary  France  the  percentage 
of  citizens  who  were  authorized  to  elect 
their  representatives  was  smaller  than  it 
had  been  three  centuries  before  in  Poland." 

To  come  right  down  to  the  moment  and 
realize  the  significance  of  Poland  in  the 
future  map  of  Europe,  let  us  recur  to  Dr. 
A.  Syski's  "United  States  of  Poland," 
in  which  he  quotes  that  famous  authority 
on  European  questions,  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon, 
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On  December  7, 1918,  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  of  the  United  States  sold  the  entire 
holdings  of  the  Bosch  Magneto  Company  which  have  been  taken  over  by  an  American 
Manufacturing  Corporation.   The  Personnel  was  submitted  to  the  Custodian  before  sale 


) 


THE  history  of  the  development  of  the  Internal  Combustion  Motor  is 
the  history  of  Bosch  Ignition.  The  Bosch  is  now  an  American  Institution 
which  will  necessarily  maintain  the  same  scrupulous  care  in  the  pur- 
chase of  materials,  the  same  exact  precision  which  has  marked  its  every 
manufacturing  process  and  the  same  exhaustive  laboratory  and  feld 
experimentation  which  has  kept  Bosch  Ignition  in  step,  without  interruption, 
stride  for  stride  with  the  motor  progress  of  the  world. 

There  has  never  been  any  manufactured  article  whose  reputation  for 
satisfactory  performance  has  been  better  than  the  Bosch. 

After  America  entered  the  war,  thousands  of  Bosch  Magnetos — 85%  of 
the  entire  output  of  the  great  Bosch  works  at  Springfield — went  into  vital 
war  service  on  army  trucks,  tractors,  airplanes,  motorcycles,  etc. 

Bosch  now  is  new  only  in  ownership  —  it  comprises  the  same  active  heads 
that  administered  the  company  under  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  during 
the  war.  The  Bosch  Organization,  which  from  the  first  has  dominated 
the  field  of  Ignition,  enters  upon  a  new  era  of  service  to  American 
Industry.  Motor  triumphs  of  the  future,  as  of  the  past,  will  be  built  on 
the  firm  foundation  of  Bosch  Ignition. 


AMERICAN     BOSCH     MAGNETO     CORPORATION 

Main  Offices  and  Works— SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  Branches— NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT.  SAN  FRANCISCO  Service  Stations  in  200  cities 
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as  saying  that  "  unless  a  new  Poland, 
strong  and  independent,  is  created,  the 
Allies  will  lose  the  war,  even  tho  at  the 
Peace  Congress  they  shaU  have  appeared 
to  win  it."  In  Dr.  Dillon's  opinion  there 
would  perhaps  have  been  no  war  if  inde- 
pendent Poland  had  remained  a  Baltic 
Power  possest  of  a  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of 
Danzig  and  of  a  country  traversed  by  a 
network  of  strategic  railways.  One  of  the 
indispensable  safeguards  of  a  future  peace 
is  the  establishment  of  strong  frontier 
guards  in  north  and  south  to  bar  the 
Teutons'  road  to  Constantinople  and  the 
Black  Sea.  As  Dr.  Syski  points  out,  the 
power  of  Germany  comes  not  from  the 
west,  but  from  the  east,  from  Prussia, 
from  the  country  built  nearly  entirely  on 
the  Slavonic  side — and  every  progress  of 
the  Germans  in  the  East  means  a  new 
menace  to  Europe.    Therefore — 

"  The  first  thing  for  Europe  to  do,  if  she 
wants  to  render  Germany  harmless,  is  to 
stop  the  progress  of  Germanism  in  the  East. 
But  by  what  means  may  it  be  stopt? 
It  certainly  can  not  be  stopt  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  numerous  small  states  such  as 
the  Ukraine,  White  Ruthenia,  Lithuania, 
and  Lettonia,  which  naturally  can  not  exist 
without  falling  under  the  influence  of  its 
strong  neighbor,  Germany,  and  which 
Germany  encourages  to  spring  out  of  the 
ruins  of  Russia.  The  only  barrier  against 
strong  Germany  would  be  either  strong 
Russia  or  strong  Poland.  But  the  events 
show  that  Russia  is  no  match  for  Germany. 
In  the  country  of  Polish  civilization,  which 
extends  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of 
Germany,  the  Russian  civilization  which  is 
a  p];ogressive  force  in  Siberia,  the  Caucasus, 
and  Central  Asia  has  no  constructi^'e 
power  at  aU.  The  only  possible  con- 
structive power  to  fight  against  German 
aggression  in  the  Polish  country  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south  of  Germany  is  a 
Polish  civilization.  This  was  proved  by 
the  successful  struggle  of  German  Poles  in 
Germany,  and  therefore,  if  this  country  is 
to  be  saved  from  German  conquest,  a 
strong  Polish  state  and  Polish  civilization 
must  be  given  full  freedom  to  develop 
over  there.  The  interest  of  Germany 
demands  a  weak  Poland  surrounded  by 
provinces  either  directly  belonging  to 
Germany  or  recognizing  Teutonic  suprem- 
acy. The  interests  of  peace  require  a  large, 
powerful,  and  economically  independent 
Poland.  A  peace  which  would  leave  in 
Germanj^'s  hands  any  economic  whip  over 
Poland  would  be  a  German  peace.  Poland 
should  be  restored  in  a  manner  which 
would  satisfy  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the 
Polish  nation.  According  to  the  statement 
of  that  great  Pole,  I.  J.  Paderewski,  a  new 
Poland  should  be  a  continuation  of  that 
which  she  has  been;  otherwise  she  can  not 
find  again  the  ideal  which  she  has  in  her 
souL  Her  ideal  has  in  itself  all  the  ele- 
ments of  vitality  and  progress,  and  is  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  nature  of  the  Polish 
people  that  it  forms  the  psychological 
necessity  of  their  existence.  Polish  life 
can  not  be  normal  if  she  lacks  the  essential 
elements  which  have  given  her  breath. 
The  partitions  of  Poland  have  not  divided 
the  nation.  They  have  created  a  flagrant 
contradiction  between  an  artificial  state, 
established  by  force,  and  the  national  con- 
science. If  one  should  plan  to  cut  out  a 
certain  part  of  the  former  Poland  to  make 
a  new  one,  if  instead  of  erasing  the  artificial 
confines    one    should    only    modify    their 
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direction,  it  would  be  creating  irredentisms 
which  would  fatally  lead  to  a  new  crisis. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  lasting  and  durable 
peace,  we  must  reunite  in  the  new  Poland 
all  the  Polish  lands.  It  is  evident  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  construct  a  Polish 
state  out  of  territories  where  there  are  no 
Poles;  but  would  it  be  possible  to  build  a 
Poland  out  of  lands  which  have  never  formed 
a  part  of  her  history,  if  by  some  chance, 
let  us  suppose,  due  to  a  forced  immigra- 
tion, the  number  of  Poles  would  reach 
65  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants?  " 

It  is  of  importance  at  this  juncture  to 
recall  what  is  meant  by  the  "divisions  of 
Poland."  In  1772,  owing  to  enfeebled 
internal  conditions  in  Poland,  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  each  annexed  a 
piece  of  the  unfortunate  country,  as  it  is 
called  by  Roscoe  Lewis  Ashley  in  his 
"Modern  European  Civilization"  (Mac- 
millan.  New  York).  Prussia  gained  West 
Prussia  in  1772,  which  joined  the  old  mark 
of  Brandenburg  to  East  Prussia.  This 
annexation  was  exceedingly  valuable,  we 
are  told,  in  uniting  Prussian  territory.  In 
the  first  partition,  Austria  gained  Galicia, 
while  Russia  secured  a  strip  on  her  western 
front,  including  part  of  White  Russia  and 
part  of  Livonia.  Austria  did  not  share 
in  the  second  partition  of  Poland,  which 
happened  in  1793.  In  1795  Poland  was 
further  divided,  after  which  year  it  "no 
longer  existed  as  a  separate  country." 
Later  Russia  gained  most  of  the  Polish 
territory  that  in  1793  and  1795  had  been 
acquired  by  Prussia  and  Austria. 

TWO  ESSENTIALS  OF  INDEPENDENT 
POLAND— 1.  Access  to  the  Sea  — The 
ancient  port  of  Poland  is  Danzig,  the 
natural  outlet  of  the  rich  Polish  basin 
of  the  Vistula,  according  to  Dr.  Syski, 
which  has  been  diverted  from  its  true 
functions  "  by  the  German  commercial 
system."     We  read: 

"  Danzig,  ethnographically  Polish,  went 
voluntarily  to  Poland  in  1455,  glad  to 
escape  from  the  corrupt  rule  of  the  Teu- 
tonic knights.  The  city  of  Danzig  was 
at  that  time  formally  ceded  to  the  King- 
dom of  Poland  at  the  Peace  of  Thron,  and 
remained  faithful  to  Polish  destinies  until 
forcibly  divorced  by  Prussian  annexation 
in  the  year  1793.  It  is  mockery  to  talk  of 
Polish  independence  unless  this  ancient 
seaport  of  Poland  is  restored  to  her." 

2.  The  other  essential,  if  Poland  is  to 
be  a  nation,  is  that  she  have  a  national 
industry.  This  she  can  not  have  unless 
the  mines  of  Silesia  are  restored  to  her,  and 
the  argument  is  that — 

"  These  mines,  like  her  port,  were  stolen 
from  her  by  Frederick  the  Great,  but  the 
country  of  Silesia  is  stiU  Polish  in  popula- 
tion. If  neither  of  these  two  things  is 
granted  to  Poland,  it  is  the  hoUowest  and 
most  transparent  of  mockeries  to  dangle 
before  the  tortured  eyes  of  Poland  any 
hope  of  independence.  A  Poland  without 
Danzig  or  Tvdthout  Silesia  is  doomed, 
whatever  her  political  system  may  be,  to 
be  the  economic,  and  therefore  the  political, 
vassal  of  Prussia.  Once  the  necessity  of 
Poland  reunited  and  independent  is  ad- 
mitted, these  two  conditions  in  reestab- 
lishing the  Polish  state  are  essential." 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


THE  BOLSHEVIK    REIGN  OF  TERROR 
IN  ACTION 


WHILE  she  was  midway  between  the 
lines  of  the  Bolshevik!  and  the 
Kerensky  forces,  relates  Maria  Botch- 
kareva,  former  commander  of  the  famous 
Russian  Women's  Battalion  of  Death,  a 
Bolshevik  patrol  passed  on  their  way  to 
cut  off  a  patrol  from  the  opposing  force. 
There  was  a  coal-pile  near,  and  this 
"Russian  Joan  of  Arc  transplanted  into 
a  Reign  of  Terror"  threw  herself  down  on 
the  coal.  She  tells  the  story  of  what 
followed  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  her 
just-published  autobiography  (Stokes) : 

Hugging  the  chunks  of  coal,  I  breath- 
lessly awaited  the  outcome  of  the  maneuver. 
In  a  short  while  the  Bolsheviki  returned 
with  their  prey.  They  had  captured 
the  patrol!  There  were  twenty  captives, 
fifteen  officers  and  five  cadets,  I  learned. 
They  were  led  to  a  place  only  a  score  or  so 
feet  away  from  the  coal  pile  that  hid  me. 

The  hundred  Bolshevik  soldiers  sur- 
rounded the  officers,  cursed  them,  beat 
them  with  the  butts  of  their  rifles,  tore  off 
their  epaulets,  and  handled  them  like  dogs. 
The  five  youthful  cadets  must  have  sud- 
denly discovered  an  opportunity  to  slip 
away,  for  they  dashed  off  a  few  minutes 
afterward.  But  they  failed  to  escape. 
They  were  caught  within  several  hundred 
feet  and  brought  back. 

The  Bolshevik  soldiers  then  decided  to 
gouge  out  the  eyes  of  the  five  youths  in 
punishment  for  their  attempt  to  run 
away.  Each  of  the  marked  victims  was 
held  by  a  couple  of  men  in  such  a  position 
as  to  allow  the  bloody  torturers  to  do  their 
frightful  work.  In  all  my  experiences  of 
horror  this  was  the  most  horrible  crime  1 
ever  witnessed.  One  of  the  officers  could 
not  contain  himself  and  shrieked: 

"Murderers!     Beasts!     Kill  me!"- 

He  was  struck  with  a  bayonet,  but  only 
wounded.  All  the  fifteen  officers  begged 
to  be  killed  right  there.  But  their  request 
would  not  be  granted. 

"You  have  to  be  taken  before  the  Staff' 
first,"  was  the  answer.  Soon  they  were 
led  away. 

The  five  martyrs  were  left  to  expire  in 
agony  where  they  were. 

My  heart  was  petrified.  Mj*  blood  was 
congealed.  I  thought  I  was  going  in- 
sane, that  in  a  second  I  would  not  be  able 
to  control  myself  and  would  jump  out, 
inviting  death  or  perhaps  similar  torture. 

I  finally  collected  strength  to  turn 
about  and  crawl  a^vTiy,  in  the  opposite 
direction,  toward  the  woods.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  several  hundred  feet  from  the 
forest  it  seemed  to  me  safe  to  rise  and  run 
for  it.     But  I  was  noticed  from  the  mine. 

"A  spy!"  went  up  in  a  chorus  from 
several  throats,  and  a  number  of  soldiers 
were  after  me,  shooting  as  they  ran. 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  pursuers  came. 
I  raced  faster  than  I  ever  did  before  in  my 
life.  Within  another  hundred  feet  or  so 
were  the  woods.  There  I  might  still  hope 
to  hide.  I  prayed  for  strength  to  get 
there.  Bullets  whistled  by  me,  but  firing 
on  the  run.  the  men  could  not  take  aim. 

The  woods,  the  woods,  to  them  my  whole 
being  was  swept  forward.  Louder  and 
louder  grew  the  shouts  behind  me: 

"A  she-spy!     A  she-spy!" 

The    woods    were    within    my    reach. 
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A  Shaving  Cream 
that  Contains  Lysol! 


What  is  Lysol  ? 


Three  sizes,  25c,  50c,  $1.00 


BUY 

w.  s.  s. 


Price  25c  a  tube 


Lysol  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  disinfectants  known.  In  thousands  of 
homes  it  is  used  constantly. 

The  women  of  your  household  are  already  acquainted  with  the  merits 
of  Lysol.  As  a  disinfectant  for  the  household  and  as  an  antiseptic  for  per- 
sonal hygiene  Lysol  has  made  a  place  for  itself  in  thousands  of  homes  where 
people  believe  not  only  in  the  existence  of  germs,  but  in  the  sound  good- 
sense  of  fighting  them  to  prevent  disease.  Lysol  has  been  standard  in  hos- 
pitals for  25  years.     Your  doctor  knows  all  about  it. 

Why  is  Lysol  put  in  Shaving  Cream? 

An  antiseptic  shaving  cream  is  a  very  necessary  sort  of  thing.  Your  face 
is  exposed  to  everything  that  can  blow  against  it,  and  to  everything  your 
hands  touch — for  your  hands  touch  your  face  constantly.  Shaving  lather  is 
rubbed  in.  Razors  sometimes  cut  the  fleshy  Strops  are  not  always  surgi- 
cally clean.  A  shaving  brush  is  usually  kept  in  the  bathroom,  on  a  shelf, 
or  a  ledge,  or  among  the  medicines. 


How  does  Lysol  Work  ? 


Just  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  Lysol  added  to  an  excellent  shaving  cream  form- 
ula makes  Lysol  Shaving  Cream.  Without  the  Lysol  it  would  still  be  a  highly 
satisfactory  shaving  cream.  W^ith  the  Lysol  it  becomes  the  only  thing  of 
its  kind  —  a  protection  to  the  shaver  from  countless  dangers  of  infection. 


c^^ 


Antiseptic 
Shaving  Cream 


During  the  Influenza  Epidemic,  Lysol  was  used  in  several  hundred  thou- 
sand homes,  and  by  a  great  number  of  business  institutions. 

Owners  of  buildings  and  large  employers  are  now  taking  up  its  use  to 
protect  the  health  of  workers.  A  50c  bottle  added  to  water  makes  five  gal- 
Ions  of  powerful  disinfectant — a  25c  bottle  makes  two  gallons. 

Lysol  Shaving  Cream  is  sold  by  druggists  everywhere 

Another  valuable  Lysol  product  is  Lysol  Toilet  Soap,  which  in  addition  to 
its  pleasant  and  satisfactory  properties  as  a  high-grade  toilet  soap  is  also  an 
antiseptic.     It  contains  sufficient  Lysol  to  protect  the  skin  from  many  ailments. 


Free  Samples  of  Lysol  Shaving   Cream  and  Lysol  Soap 


OUR    SIGN    IS  OUR   BOND 


A  sample  of  Lysol  Shaving  Cream 
will  be  sent  free  on  request.  'We  be- 
lieve that  you  will  be  as  delighted 
with  its  value  as  a  shaving  cream 
as  you  will  be  with  its  assured  an- 
tiseptic quality.  Sample  of  Lysol 
Toilet  Soap  vv^ill  also  be  included. 

LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc.,  120  William  St.,  New  York 


r~ —-  ——--  —  --- 

I    LEHN&FINK.  Inc.,  120WiIliamSt. 
I  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  FREE  SAMPLES  of 
LYSOL  SHAVINO  CREAM  and 
LYSOL  TOILET  SOAP. 


Name. 


Town- 


State  . 
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The  Seal  of 
Dependable  Perjormance 


r 


Trade  Mark  Registered 
United  States  Patent  Office 


^^^mM 


THIS    SEAL 

On  Your  Truck  Means 


Acme 
Proved  Units 

Continental  Red  Seal  Motor 
Timlcen  Axles 
Timken  Bearings 
Titnken  Detroit  Worm 

Drive 
Cotla  Transmission 
Borg  &  Beck  Clutch 
Ross  Steering  Gear 
Blood  Bros.  Universal 

Joints 
Detroit  Springs 
Artillery  Type  Wheels 
Eisemann  High  Tension 

MagDelo 
Rayfield  Carburetor 
Stewart  Vacuum  Feed 
Tubular  Truck  Type 

Radiator 
Centrifugal  Type  Governor 


that  back  of  it  stands  the  sum  and  substance 
of  all  successful  motor  truck  experience.  This 
seal  signifies  that  the  Acme,  alone  in  the  truck 
field,  adopted  without  consideration  of  cost, 
those  units  of  construction  which  the  whole 
motor  engineering  world  endorsed. 

Acme  engineers  have  perfected  a  truck  v/hich 
has  never  required  the  employment  of  men  steadily 
engaged  on  service  trips  all  over  the  country — a  truck 
vkfhich  shows  re-sale  records  of  1 00  per  cent. 

The  remarkable  construction  of  the  Acme  and  the 
universal  satisfaction  it  has  ^iven  year  in  and  year  out 
have  built  this  great  over-a-million-dollar  organization 
with  the  financial  resources  to  take  care  of  a  produc- 
tion that  is  doubling  every  year. 

Write  for  our  book,  "Pointers  to  Profits," 
containing  interesting  facts  about  the  Acme. 
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Another  bound  and  I  was  in  them.  On- 
ward I  dashed  like  a  wild  deer.  Was  it 
because  there  were  only  several  soldiers 
left  at  the  post  and  they  could  not  desert 
it  to  engage  in  a  hunt,  or  because  the  men 
decided  that  I  could  not  escape  from  the 
forest  anyhow,  that  my  pursuers  did  not 
follow  me  into  the  woods?  T  know  that 
■only  they  were  satisfied  with  sending  a 
stream  of  bullets  into  the  forest  and  left 
me  alone. 

But  Botchkareva — or  Yashka,  as  she  was 
■called  by  her  comrades  of  the  men's  regi- 
ment during  her  two  years'  service,  in 
which  she  was  decorated  for  saving  fiftj^ 
lives  from  No  Man's  Land — decided  to 
give  herself  up  to  the  Bolshevik  forces 
of  the  neighborhood.  All  outlets  were 
guarded,  and  it  was  better,  she  reasoned, 
to  give  herself  up  voluntarily  than  to  be 
•captured.  Also,  she  had  provided  herself 
with  a  good  excuse  for  being  in  the  vicinity, 
where  her  real  object  was  to  bring  news  of 
Korniloff's  army  back  to  Petrograd:  she 
-was  nominally  going  to  a  "bath"  for  treat- 
ment of  the  latest  and  severest  of  her  five 
wounds.  Several  members  of  the  Bolshevik 
investigating  committee  before  which  she 
was  brought  wished  to  shoot  her  at  once, 
but  the  chairman  said,  since  they  were  an 
investigating  committee,  they  ought  to  in- 
vestigate the  ease  before  ordering  the  ex- 
ecution.    Yashka  continues:  ' 

The  words  of  the  chairman  of  the  in- 
vestigation committee  gave  me  courage. 
One  could  see  that  he  was  an  educated, 
humane  chap.  Subsequently  I  learned 
that  he  was  a  university  student.  His 
name  was  Ivan  Ivanovitch  Petrukhin. 

While  he  was  still  discoursing,  a  man 
•dashed  in  like  a  whirlwind,  puffing,  perspir- 
ing, but  rubbing  his  hands  in  satisfaction. 

"Ah,  I  just  finished  a  good  job!  Fifteen 
of  them,  all  officers!  The  boys  got  them 
like  that,"  and  he  bowed  and  made  a  sign 
across  the  legs.  "The  first  volley  peppered 
their  legs  and  threw  them  in  a  heap  on  the 
ground.  Then  they  were  bayoneted  and 
slashed  to  pieces.  Ho,  ho,  ho!  There 
were  five  others  captured  with  them — 
cadets.  They  tried  to  escape  and  the 
food  fellows  gouged  their  eyes  out." 

I  was  petrified.  The  newcomer  was  of 
middle  height,  heavily  built,  and  drest 
in  an  officer's  uniform  but  without  the 
•epaulets.  He  looked  savage,  and  his 
hideous  laughter  sent  shudders  up  my 
spine.  The  bloodthirsty  brute!  Even 
Petrukhin's  face  grew  pale  at  his  entrance. 
He  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  assistant 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Bol- 
shevik Army.     His  name  was  Pugatchov. 

He  did  not  notice  me  at  first,  so  absorbed 
was  he  in  the  story  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
fifteen  officers. 

"And  here  we  have  a  celebrity,"  Petruk- 
hin said,  pointing  at  me. 

The  assistant  commander  made  a  step 
forward  in  military  fashion,  stared  at 
me  for  an  instant,  and  then  cried  out  in  a 
terrifying  voice: 

"Botchkareva!" 

He  was  beside  himself  with  joy. 

"Ho,  ho,  ho!"  he  laughed  diabolically. 
"Under  the  old  regime  I  would  have 
got  an  award  of  the  first  class  for 
capturing  such  a  spy!  I  will  run  out  and 
tell  the  soldiers  and  sailors  the  good  news. 
Th(>v  will  know  how  to  take  care  of  her. 
Ho,  ho,  ho!" 


I  arose  thunderstricken.  I  wanted  to 
say  something,  but  was  speechless.  Petruk- 
hin was  deeply  horrified  too.  He  ran 
after  Pugatchov,  seized  him  by  the  arm, 
and  shouted: 

"What  is  the  matter;  have  you  gone 
insane?  Madame  Botchkaxeva  came  here 
herself.  Nobody  captured  her.  She  is 
going  to  Kislovodsk  for  a  cure.  She  is 
a  sick  woman.  She  claims  that  she  lost 
her  way.  Anyhow,  she  never  fought 
against  us.  She  returned  home  after  we 
took  over  the  power." 

"Ah,  you  don't  know  her!"  exclaimed 
Pugatchov.  "She  is  a  Kornilovka,  the 
right  hand  of  Korniloff." 

"Well,  we  are  not  releasing  her,  are  we?" 
parried  Petrukhin.  "I  am  going  to  call 
the  committee  together  and  have  an  in- 
vestigation of  her  story  made." 

"An  investigation!"  scoffed  Pugatchov. 
"And  if  you  don't  find  any  evidence 
against  her,  will  you  let  her  go?  You 
don't  know  her.  She  is  a  dangerous 
character!  How  could  we  afford  to  save 
her?  I  wouldn't  even  waste  bullets  on 
her.  I  would  call  the  men  and  they  would 
make  a  fine  kasha  of  her!" 

He  made  a  motion  toward  the  door. 
Petrukhin  held  on  to  him. 

"But  consider,  she  is  a  sick  woman!" 
he  pleaded.  "What  is  the  investigation 
committee  for  it  not  to  investigate  before 
punishing?  Let  the  committee  look  into 
the  matter  and  take  whatever  action  it 
considers  best." 

At  this  point  the  commandant  of  the 
station  arrived.  He  supported  Petrukhin. 
"You  can't  act  like  that  in  such  a  case," 
he  said;  "this  is  clearly  a  matter  for  the 
investigation  committee.  If  she  is  found 
guilty,  we  will  execute  her." 

Petrukhin  went  to  summon  the  members 
of  the  investigation  committee,  who  were 
all,  twelve  in  number,  common  soldiers. 
As  soon  as  he  broached  the  news  to  each 
juror,  he  later  told  me,  the  men  became 
threatening,  talking  of  the  good  fortune 
that  brought  me  into  their  hands.  But 
Petrukhin  argued  with  each  of  them  in  my 
favor,  as  he  was  convinced  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  my  alibi.  In  such  a  manner  he 
won  some  of  them  over  to  my  side. 

Meanwhile  Pugatchov  paced  the  room 
like  a  caged  lion,  thirsting  for  my  blood. 

"Ah,  if  I  had  only  known  it  before,  I 
would  have  had  you  shot  in  company 
with  those  fifteen  officers!"  he  addrest  me. 

"I  would  not  have  the  heart  to  shoot  at 
my  own  brothers,  soldiers  or  officers,"  I 
remarked. 

"pjh,  you  are  singing  already,"  he  turned 
on  me.     "We  know  your  kind." 

"All  in  all,"  I  declared,  "you  are  not 
better  than  the  officers  of  the  old  regime." 

"Silence,"   he  commanded,   angrily. 

Petrukhin  came  in  with  the  committee 
at  that  instant. 

"I  beg  you  not  to  yell,"  he  turned  to 
Pugatchov,  feeling  more  confident  with 
the  committeemen  at  his  back.  "She 
is  in  our  hands  now,  and  we  will  do  justice. 
It  is  for  us  to  decide  if  she  is  guilty.  Leave 
her  alone." 

Petrukhin  was  afraid  to  defend  me  too 
much,  lest  he  be  suspected  of  giving  aid 
to  a  spy.  He  preferred  to  work  indirectly 
for  me,  by  influencing  the  committeemen 
individually.  It  was  decided  that  the 
case  be  submitted  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Sablin,  for  review  and  s(>nlenc(>,  I 
believe,  on  the  motion  of  P(^trukliin.  This 
was  just  a  trick  to  stave  ofY  immediate 
execution;  but  the  expectation  among  the 
men  was  that  my  death  was  certain. 
Nevertheless  I  was  i)r()foun(lly  grateful  to 
Petrukhin  for  his  humane  attitude.     He 


was  a  man  of  rare  qualities,  and  among 
Bolsheviki  he  was  almost  unique. 

I  was  ordered  to  a  railway  carriage 
used  as  a  jail  for  captured  officers  and  other 
prisoners.  It  was  a  death-chamber.  No 
body  escaped  aUve  from  there.  When 
I  was  led  inside  there  went  up  a  cry: 

"Botchkareva!  How  did  you  get  here? 
Coming  from  Korniloff?" 

"No,"  I  answered,  "I  was  on  my  way 
to  Kislovodsk." 

There  were  about  forty  men  in  the  car, 
the  larger  part  officers.  Among  the  latter 
were  two  generals.  They  were  terribly 
shocked  at  my  appearance  among  them. 
When  my  convoys  left,  the  prisoners 
talked  more  freely.  To  some  of  them  I 
even  told  the  truth,  that  I  had  actually 
been  to  Korniloff.  None  of  them  gave  me 
any  hope.     All  were  resigned  to  death. 

One  of  the  generals  was  an  old  man.  He 
beckoned  to  me  and  I  sat  down  beside  him. 

"I  have  a  daughter  like  you,"  he  said 
sadly,  putting  his  arm  around  my  shoulders. 
"  I  have  heard  of  your  brave  deeds  and  came 
to  love  you  as  much  as  my  own  girl.  But 
I  never  expected  to  meet  you  here  in  this 
death-trap.  Isn't  it  dreadful?  Here  we 
are,  all  of  us,  the  best  men  of  the  country, 
being  executed,  tormented,  crusht  by  the 
savage  mob.  If  it  were  only  for  the  good 
of  Russia!  But  Russia  is  perishing  at 
this  very  moment.  Perhaps  God  will  save 
you  yet.     Then  you  will  avenge  us." 

I  broke  down,  convulsed  with  sobs,  and 
leaned  against  the  General's  shoulder.  The 
old  warrior  could  not  restrain  himself 
either  and  wept  with  me 

The  other  officers  suddenly  sang  out  in  a 
chorus.  They  sang  from  despair,  in  an 
effort  to  keep  from  collapsing. 

I  cried  long  and  bitterly.  I  prayed  for 
my  mother. 

"Who  would  sustain  her?"  I  appealed 
to  Heaven.  "She  will  be  forced  to  go 
begging  in  her  old  age  if  I  am  put  to 
death."  Life  became  very  precious  to  me, 
the  same  life  that  I  had  exposed  to  a 
hundred  perils.  I  did  not  want  to  die  an 
infamous  death,  to  lie  on  the  field  unburied, 
food  for  carrion-crows. 

"Why  haven't  you  allowed  me  to  die 
from  an  enemy's  bullet?"  I  asked  of  God. 
"How  have  I  deserved  being  butchered  by 
the  hands  of  my  own  people?" 

The  door  swung  open.  About  forty 
soldiers  filed  in.  Their  leader  had  a  list 
of  names  in  his  hand. 

"Botchkareva!"  he  calls  out  first. 

Somehow  my  heart  leapt  with  joy.  I 
thought  I  would  be  released.  But  the 
officers  immediately  disillusioned  me  with 
the  statement  that  it  was  a  call  for  exe- 
cution.    I  stept  forward  and  answered: 

"I  am  here!" 

'' Razdievaysia!"  (Undress.)  The  order, 
stupefied  me.     I  remained  motionless. 

Some  soldiers  came  up,  pushed  me  for- 
ward, and  repeated  the  order  several  times. 
I  awoke  at  last  and  began  to  undress. 

The  old  General's  name  was  road  off  the 
list  next.  Then  a  number  of  other  officers 
were  called  out.  Each  of  them  was 
ordered  to  cast  off  his  uniform  and  remain 
in  his  undergarmenls. 

The  Bolsheviki  needed  all  the  uniforms 
they  could  get  and  tliis  was  such  an  in- 
expensive way  of  obtaining  them! 

Tears  streamed  down  my  cheeks.  The 
old  (Jeneral  was  near  me. 

"Don't  cry!"  he  urged  me.  "We  will 
die  together." 

Not  all  the  prisoners  were  in  our  group. 
Those  remaining  bade  me  farewell.  The 
parting  among  tli(>  men  was  alone  sufficient 
to  pierce  one's  lieart. 

"Well,  we  will  follow  you  in  an  hour  or 
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two,"  those  who  were  left  behind  said 
bravely. 

After  I  took  my  boots  off,  I  removed  the 
icon  from  my  neck  and  fell  before  it  on  my 
knees. 

"Why  should  I  die  such  a  death?"  I 
cried.  "For  three  years  I  have  suffered 
for  my  country.  Is  this  shameful  end 
to  be  my  reward?  Have  mercy.  Holy 
Mother!  If  not  for  the  sake  of  humble 
Maria,  then  for  the  sake  of  my  destitute 
old  mother  and  mj^  aged  father!  Have 
mercy!" 

Here  I  coUapsed  completely  and  became 
hysterical. 

After  a  few  moments  an  officer  ap- 
proached me,  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
and  said: 

"You  are  a  Russian  officer.  We  are 
dying  for  a  righteous  cause.  Be  strong  and 
die  as  it  behooves  an  officer  to  die!" 

I  made  a  superhuman  effort  to  control 
myself.  The  tears  stopt.  I  arose  and 
announced  to  the  guards: 

"I  am  ready." 

We  were  led  out  from  the  ca^,  all  of  us 
in  our  undergarments.  A  few  hundred 
feet  away  was  the  field  of  slaughter. 
There  were  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
human  bodies  heaped  there.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  pluce,  the  figure  of  Pug- 
atchov,  marching  about  with  a  triumphant 
face,  came  into  sight.  He  was  in  charge  of 
the  firing-squad,  composed  of  about  one 
hundred  men,  some  of  whom  were  sailors, 
others  soldiers,  and  others  drest  as  Red 
Guards. 

We  were  surrounded  and  taken  toward  a 
slight  elevation  of  ground,  and  placed  in  a 
line  with  our  backs  toward  the  hill.  There 
Avere  corpses  behind  us,  in  front  of  us,  to 
our  left,  to  our  right,  at  our  very  feet. 
There  were  at  least  a  thousand  of  them. 
The  scene  was  a  horror  of  horrors.  The 
poisonous  odors  were  choking  us.  The 
executioners  did  not  seem  to  mind  it  so 
much.     They  were  used  to  them. 

I  was  placed  at  the  extreme  right  of  the 
Une.  Next  to  me  was  the  old  General. 
There  were  twenty  of  us  altogether. 

"We  are  waiting  for  the  committee," 
Pugatchov  explained  the  delay  in  the 
proceedings. 

' '  What  a  pleasure ! "  he  rubbed  his  hands, 
laughing.      "We  have  a  woman  to-da^^" 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  added,  turning  to  us  all, 
"you  can  write  letters  home  and  ask  that 
your  bodies  be  sent  there  for  burial,  if  you 
wish.     Or  you  can  ask  for  other  favors." 

The  suspense  of  waiting  was  as  cruel  as 
anything  else  about  the  place.  Every 
officer's  face  wore  an  expression  of  im- 
placable hatred  for  that  brute  of  a  man, 
Pugatchov.  Never  have  I  seen  a  more 
bloodthirsty  pervert.  I  did  not  think  that 
such  a  man  was  to  be  found  in  Russia. 

The  waiting  wore  me  out  soon  and  I  fell 
again  on  my  knees,  praying  to  the  little 
icon,  and  crying  to  Heaven : 

"God,  when  have  I  sinned  to  earn  such 
a  death?  Why  should  I  die  like  a  dog, 
without  burial,  without  a  priest,  with  no 
funeral?  And  who  will  take  care  of  my 
mother?  She  will  expire  when  she  learns 
of  my  end." 

The  Bolshevik  soldiers  broke  out  laugh- 
ing. My  pleading  touched  their  sense  of 
humor.     They  joked  and  made  merry. 

"Don't  cry,  my  child,"  the  General 
bent  over  me,  patting  me.  "They  are 
savages.  Their  hearts  are  of  stone. 
They  would  not  even  let  us  receive  the 
last  sacrament.  Let  us  die  like  heroes, 
nevertheless." 

His  words  gave  me  strength.  I  got  up, 
straightened  myself  out,  and  said: 

"All  right:   I  will  die  as  a  hero." 


Then,  for  about  ten  minutes  I  gazed  at 
the  faces  of  our  executioners,  scrutinizing 
their  features.  It  was  hard  to  distinguish 
in  them  signs  of  humanity.  They  were 
Russian  soldiers  turned  inhuman.  The 
lines  in  their  faces  were  those  of  brutal  apes. 

"My  God!  What  hast  thou  done  to  thy 
children?"  I  prayed. 

In  a  long  file  the  numerous  events  of  my 
life  passed  before  me.  My  childhood, 
those  years  of  hard  labor  in  the  little 
grocery-store  of  Nastasia  Leontievna; 
the  affair  with  Tazov;  my  marriage  to 
Botchkarev;  Yasha;  the  three  years  of 
war;  they  all  passed  through  my  imagina- 
tion, some  incidents  strangely  gripping  my 
interest  for  a  moment  or  two,  others  flit- 
ting by  hastily.  Somehow  that  episode 
of  my  early  life  when  I  quarreled  with  the 
little  boy  placed  in  my  charge,  and  the 
undeserved  spanking  I  got  from  his 
mother,  stood  out  very  prominently  in  my 
mind.  It  was  my  first  act  of  self-assertion. 
I  rebelled  and  escaped.  .  .  .  Then  there 
was  that  jump  into  the  Ob.  It  almost 
seemed  that  it  was  not  I  who  sought 
relief  in  its  cold,  deep  waters  from  the  ugly 
Afanasi.  But  I  wished  that  I  had  been 
drowned  then  rather  than  die  such  a 
death 

The  investigation  committee  finally  ap- 
peared in  the  distance.  Petrukhin  was 
leading  them.  There  were  twelve  mem- 
bers present,  the  two  absentees  appar- 
ently having  joined  the  other  ten. 

"You  see  how  kind  we  are,"  some  of  the 
soldiers  said.  "We  are  having  the  com- 
mittee present  at  your  execution." 

None  of  us  answered. 

"We  were  all  to  see  Sabhn,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief," Petrukhin  announced 
as  soon  as  he  approached  near  enough  to 
Pugatchov.  "He  said  that  Botchkareva 
would  have  to  be  shot,  but  not  necessarily 
now  and  with  this  group." 

A  ray  of  hope  was  lit  in  my  soul. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort!"  Pugatchov 
bawled  angrily. 

"What  is  the  matter  here?  Why  this 
postponement?  The  list  is  already 
made  up." 

The  soldiers  supported  Pugatchov. 

"Shoot  her!  Finish  her  now!  What's 
the  use  of  bothering  with  her  again!" 
cried  the  men. 

But  just  as  Pugatchov  sensed  that 
Petrukhin  had  obtained  the  delay  hoping 
to  save  me,  so  the  latter  realized  that  words 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  carry  his  argu- 
ment. He  had  provided  himself  with  a 
note  from  Sablin. 

"Here  is  an  order  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,"  Petrukhin  declared,  pulling  a 
paper  out.  "It  says  that  Botchkareva 
shall  be  taken  to  my  compartment  in  the 
railway-carriage  and  kept  there  under 
guard." 

Pugatchov  jumped  up  as  if  bitten.  But 
the  committee  here  rallied  to  the  support  of 
Petrukhin,  arguing  that  orders  were  orders, 
and  that  I  would  be  executed  later. 

Not  the  least  interested  spectator  of  the 
heated  discussion  was  myself.  The  officers 
followed  the  argument  breathlessly,  too. 
The  soldiers  grumbled.  The  forces  of  life 
and  death  struggled  within  me.  Now  the 
first  would  triumph,  now  the  second, 
depending  on  the  turn  of  the  quarrel. 

"Nothing  doing!"  shouted  Pugatchov, 
thrusting  aside  the  order  of  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief. "It's  too  late  for  orders  like 
that!     We  win  shoot  her!    Enough  words!" 

At  this  moment  I  became  aware  of  one 
of  the  two  newly  arrived  committeemen 
staring  at  me  intently.  He  took  a  couple 
of  steps  toward  me,  bent  his  head  on  the 
side,  and  nailed  his  eyes  on  me.     There  was 


something  about  that  look  that  electrified 
me.  As  the  man,  who  was  a  common 
soldier,  craned  his  neck  forward  and  stept 
out  of  the  group,  a  strange  silence  gript 
everybody,  so  affected  were  all  by  the 
painful  expression  on  his  face. 

"A-r-e  y-o-u  Y-a-s-h-k-a? "  he  sang 
out  slowly. 

"How  do  you  know  me?"  I  asked 
quickly,  almost  overpowered  by  a  premoni- 
tion of  salvation. 

"Don't  you  remember  how  you  saved 
my  life  in  that  March  offensive,  when  I 
was  wounded  in  the  leg  and  you  dragged  me 
out  of  the  mud  under  fire?  My  name  is 
Peter.  I  would  have  perished  there,  in 
the  water,  and  many  others  like  me,  if  not 
for  you.  Why  do  they  want  to  shoot 
you  now?" 

"Because  I  am  an  officer,"  I  replied. 

"What  conversations  are  you  holding 
here?"  Pugatchov  thundered.  "She  will 
have  to  be  shot,  and  no  arguments!" 

"And  I  won't  allow  her  to  be  shot!" 
my  God-appointed  savior  answered  back 
firmly,  and  walked  up  to  me,  seized  my 
arm,  pulled  me  out  of  my  place,  occupying 
it  himself. 

"  You  will  shoot  me  first!"  he  exclaimed. 
"She  saved  my  life.  She  saved  manj'  of 
our  lives.  The  entire  Fifth  Corps  knows 
Yashka.  She  is  a  common  peasant  like 
myself  and  understands  no  poUtics.  If  you 
shoot  her,  you  will  have  to  shoot  me  first! " 

This  tirade  had  a  remarkably  whole- 
some effect  on  me.  It  also  struck  home 
in  the  hearts  of  many  in  the  crowd. 

Petrukhin  went  up,  took  a  place  beside 
Peter  and  me,  and  declared: 

"You  will  shoot  me,  too,  before  jou 
execute  an  innocent,  sick  woman!" 

The  soldiers  were  now  divided.  Some 
shouted:  "Let's  shoot  her  and  make  an 
end  of  this  squabble!  What's  the  use  of 
arguments?  " 

Others  were  more  human.  "She  is  not 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  but  a  common  peasant 
like  ourselves,"  they  argued.  "And  she 
does  not  understand  politics.  Perhaps  she 
really  was  going  to  seek  a  cure.  She  was 
not  captured,  but  came  to  us  herself,  we 
must  not  forget." 

For  some  time  the  place  turned  into  a 
meeting-ground.  It  was  a  weird  situa- 
tion for  a  debate.  There  were  the  hun- 
dreds of  bodies  scattered  around  us.  There 
were  the  twenty  of  us  in  our  under- 
garments awaiting  death.  Of  the  twenty 
only  I  had  a  chance  for  life.  The  remain- 
ing nineteen  stoically  kept  themselves  on 
their  feet.  No  hope  heaved  their  breasts. 
No  miracle  could  save  them.  And  amid 
all  this  a  hundred  Russian  soldiers,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  all  savages,  now 
half  of  them  with  a  spark  of  humanity  in 
their  veins,  were  dehberating! 

The  committee  finally  found  their  wits 
and  took  charge  of  the  situation.  Turning 
to  Pugatchov,  they  declared: 

"Now,  we  have  an  order  here  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  it  shall  be 
obeyed.     We  will  take  her  away." 

They  closed  about  me  and  I  was  marched 
out  of  the  Une  and  off  the  field.  I*ugatchov 
was  in  a  white  rage,  raving  Like  a  madman, 
grinding  his  teeth.  As  we  walked  away, 
his  inhuman  voice  roared: 

"Fire  at  the  knees!" 

A  volley  rang  out.  Immediately  cries 
and  groans  filled  the  air.  Turning  my 
head  about,  I  saw  the  savages  rush  the 
heap  of  victims  with  their  bayonets, 
digging  them  deep  into  the  bodies  of  my 
companions  of  a  few  minutes  previous, 
and  crushing  the  last  signs  of  life  out  of 
them  with  their  heels. 

It  was  frightful,  indescribably  frightful. 
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The  Comfort  Car 


IT  would  be  hard  to  convince  most 
Hupmobile  owners  that  four  cylinders, 
in  some  other  car,  could  equal  their 
Hupmobile  performance. 

This  loyal  confidence  is  so  strong  that 
many  of  our  owners  are  now  driving 
their  third  and  fourth  Hupmobile. 

Their  feeling  of  complete  satisfaction 
has  reached  its  climax  in  IVie  Comfort 
Car — the  embodiment  of  eleven  years 
of  four-cylinder  experience. 


mobile 
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The  moans  were  penetrating,  blood- 
curdling. I  staggered,  fell  to  the  ground 
my  full  length,  and  swooned. 

For  four  hours  I  remained  unconscious. 
When  I  came  to,  I  was  in  a  compartment 
of  a  railwaj^-coach.  Petrukhin  sat  near 
me,  holding  my  hands,  and  weeping. 

As  I  thought  of  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  my  fainting,  the  figure  of  Pugatchov 
swam  up  before  my  ej^es,  and  I  took  an 
oath  there  and  then  to  kill  him  at  the 
first  opportunity  if  I  escaped  fz'om  the 
Bolshevik  trap. 


A  WREATH   FOR   CARRIE  NATION, 
PIONEER  IN  THE  PROHIBI- 
TION  MOVEMENT 


"/'"^  REAT  reforms  are  not  easily  won, 
^~^  nor  are  they  ever  won  without 
resort  to  methods  of  a  nature  to  arouse 
and  disturb  the  self-satisfied  and  con- 
tented," comments  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  (Boston),  introducing  a  brief  ap- 
preciation of  the  part  played  by  the  late 
Carrie  Nation  in  the  prohibition  move- 
ment that  has  just  swept  the  country. 
Reform  pioneers  are  likely,  as  she  did,  to 
make  themselves  both  ridiculous  and  dis- 
hked.  Time  may  convert  them  into 
popular  heroes,  but  while  they  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  that  is  destined  to 
make  them  blessed  hereafter,  they  are 
considered  demagogs  or  fanatics,  or, 
at  least,  pubhc  nuisances.  The  Monitor 
presents  as  typical  the  case  of  the  lady  with 
the  hatchet: 

Carrie  Nation  caused  a  great  deal  of 
annoyance  in  Kansas,  a  State  that  meant 
very  well,  indeed,  but  that  was  content 
for  a  long  while  with  merely  meaning  well. 
Having  become  a  prohibition  State  in 
1880,  many  of  its  people  thought  it  had 
gone  far  enough.  Throughout  the  larger 
part  of  it  the  State  prohibition  law  was 
enforced,  and  dryness  was  characteristic 
of  all  Kansas  areas  in  which  the  anti- 
liquor  element  was  ever  watchful  and 
alert;  but  the  hquor  interests,  through  col- 
lusion with  local  authorities,  were  shipping 
intoxicants  into  the  State  regularly  from 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Kansas,  particularly  in  the  west 
and  southwest,  distillers  and  brewers,  des- 
pite the  preponderance  of  antiliquor 
sentiment,  did  not  even  take  the  trouble 
to  mask  or  conceal  the  traffic  by  resorting 
to  the  "speak-easy"  or  the  "blind-pig." 

Carrie  Nation  was  a  daughter  of  Ken- 
tucky, a  State  once  noted  for  its  distilleries. 
She  had  married,  in  her  girlhood,  a  man 
who  had  become  addicted  to  drink,  and 
this  had  destroyed  their  happiness.  The 
loss  of  her  husband  filled  her  with  intense 
aversion  to  the  saloon,  and  she  determined 
to  devote  her  life  to  the  work  of  arousing 
public  antagonism  against  the  barrooms. 
Removing  to  Kansas,  she  married  David 
Nation,  who  sympathized  with  her  pro- 
hibition tendencies.  At  first  she  went 
about  her  work  in  an  argumentative 
fashion.  She  would  enter  barrooms  and 
address  the  prpprietor,  if  he  were  present, 
but,  at  any  rate,  the  bartender  and  the 
patrons. 

But  she  soon  realized  that  little  real 
progress  was  being  made,  and  that,  while 
obtaining  a  great  deal  of  notoinety  in  the 
press,  she  was  making  very  little  headway 
in  the  matter  of  arousing  the  better  ele- 
ment of  the  public  to  a  recognition  of  the 


real  meaning  of  her  work.  So  she  decided 
to  make  a  departure.  Armed  with  a 
hatchet,  she  entered  the  elaboratel.v  ap- 
pointed barroom  of  the  Carry  Hotel  in 
Wichita,  on  December  27,  1900,  and 
proceeded  to  "smash"  her  first  saloon. 
Before  she  eould  be  stopt  she  had  irrep- 
arably injured  some  of  the  highly  polished 
and  costly  furniture.  Going  to  another 
saloon  she  repeated  her  performance.  In 
the  following  months  she  "smashed" 
saloons  by  the  score,  not  only  hacking  the 
furniture  but  breaking  the  tnirrors  and 
glassware. 

Thousands  of  people  of  the  contented 
type  in  Kansas  were,  as  a  result  of  Carrie 
Nation's  crusade,  surprized  to  learn  that 
there  were  so  many  saloons  illegally  wide 
open  in  the  State.  Her  activities  exposed 
other  conditions  of  which  the  complacent 
were  ignorant.  She  produced  evidence 
for  the  antiUquor  movement  that  was  in- 
valuable in  legislative  investigations.  The 
people  of  Kansas  as  a  whole  began  to  de- 
mand that  the  day  of  farcical  prohibition 
should  be  brought  to  an  end.  New  and 
stringent  laws  were  adopted  and,  better 
still,  enforced.  Carrie  Nation,  in  fact, 
forced  upon  Kansas  the  decision  to  live 
up  to  its  pretensions,  as  Neal  Dow  had, 
thirty  years  earlier,  forced  a  like  decision 
upon  the  people  of  Maine. 

Carrie  Nation  saw  the  barrooms  of 
Kansas  not  nominally  but  actually  closed, 
and  then  she  entered  Nebraska  and  other 
States,  even  going  as  far  east  as  New  York 
on  her  lecturing  tour.  She  was  not 
generally  popular  at  any  time.  To  the 
end  of  her  career  her  methods  were  severely 
criticized.  She  was  oftener  abused  than 
praised  by  the  press.  But  those  who 
spoke  most  slightingly  or  deprecatingly  of 
her  while  she  was  wielding  her  hatchet 
were  compelled  to  admits  when  she  laid 
it  down,  that  through  sheer  pluck,  as  well 
as  moral  courage  and  persistence,  she  had 
accomplished  her  self-imposed  task. 


WASHINGTON'S  PORTRAIT  UNVEILED 
IN  BRITISH   FOREIGN   OFFICE 


ALTHO  it  was  barely  mentioned  in  news 
dispatches  of  the  day,  an  event  took 
place  in  the  famous  old  British  Foreign 
Office,  No.  10  Downing  Street,  on  the 
occasion  of  President  Wilson's  recent  visit 
to  England,  that  may  well  be  as  significant 
as  the  international  politics  that  were 
burdening  the  cables  at  the  time.  After 
the  luncheon  given  by  the  British  Prime 
Minister  to  the  American  President,  a  fuU- 
length  portrait  of  Gen.  George  Washington, 
first  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
unveiled,  to  hang  beside  a  portrait  of 
Burke,  one  of  the  English  statesmen  who 
sided  with  the  Colonists  in  the  Revolution. 
The  picture  was  presented  to  the  British 
Government  by  Lord  and  Lady  Albemarle, 
to  commemorate  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war.  Says  the  London 
Times: 

The  unveiling  was  quite  an  informal 
affair.  There  was  no  speech-making,  but 
Lord  Albemarle  informed  President  Wilson 
in  conversation  that  he  considered  it  most 
appropriate  that  the  picture  should  hang 
on  the  walls  of  the  historic  building  where 
142  years  ago  the  Treaty  of  Independence 
was  probably  signed.  He  added  that  the 
portrait  was  a  copy  of  one  of  three  painted 
in  1779,  by  Peale,  of  Philadelphia.     The 


original  was  hung  in  the  Council  Chamber 
of  Philadelphia,  but  was  burned  many 
years  ago.  Another  was  hung  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  at  Washington,  while 
the  third  (of  which  this  was  a  copy)  was 
sent  in  1780  by  the  packet  Mercury  as  a 
gift  to  the  Stadholder  of  Holland.  It  was 
sent  in  charge  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Laurens, 
ex-President  of  Congress,  but  the  Mercury 
was  captured  at  sea  by  Lord  Albemarle's 
kinsman,  Capt.  George  Keppel,  R.  N., 
a  son  of  General  George,  Lord  Albemarle, 
while  in  command  of  the  Vestal. 

Captain  Keppel  was  sent  to  England  to 
convey  Mr.  Laurens  with  his  party  and 
belongings  to  Falmouth.  The  luggage 
included  the  portrait  of  Washington,  and 
this  had  been  preserved  by  the  Keppel 
family.  Lord  Albemarle  added  that  Gen- 
eral William,  Lord  Albemarle,  the  grand- 
father of  Captain  Keppel,  while  titular 
Governor  of  Virginia,  in  1753,  had  associa- 
tion with  George  Washington,  who,  as  a 
young  man  of  twenty-one,  was  sent  by 
him  on  a  journey  many  hundreds  of  miles 
through  the  backwoods  to  carry  dispatches 
to  Sanpierre,  the  French  Commander,  ex- 
postulating against  the  building  by  the 
French  of  forts  on  British  territory. 

Lord  Albemarle  handed  to  President 
Wilson  a  document  containing  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  original  of  the  portrait  which 
he  had  just  unveiled,  and  the  record  ended 
with  the  following  quotation  from  Kipling: 

Also  we  will  make  promise,  so  long  as  the  Blood 

endures, 
I  shall  know  that  your  good  is  mine,  ye  shall  feel 

tliat  my  strength  is  yours. 
In  the  day  of  Armageddon,  in  the  last  great  fight 

of  all. 
Our  House  shall   stand  together,  and  its  pillars 

shall  not  fall. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  it  was  appro- 
priate that  the  portrait  should  hang  in 
the  same  apartment  with  that  of  Burke 
(who  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  war), 
and  that  of  Fox,  two  of  Washington's  great 
English  contemporaries. 

President  Wilson,  in  speaking  of  the 
picture,  told  of  another  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington, which  was  hung  at  Mount  Vernon. 
It  was  reputed  to  be  a  very  good  likeness, 
but  the  painter  had  failed,  as  he  himself 
admitted,  to  catch  his  subject  in  the  mood 
which  he  desired.  There  was  a  lack  of  fire 
and  animation,  and  the  painter  was  quite 
unable  to  obtain  the  exact  expression 
which  he  required  until  a  chance  occur- 
rence gave  him  what  he  wanted.  A  pair 
of  horses  was  brought  to  General  Wash- 
ington for  inspection,  and  he  was  invited 
to  buy  them,  but  when  the  price  was 
named  it  was  so  astounding  that  he 
blazed  up  into  a  fury  of  indignation,  and 
the  painter,  who  was  present,  saw  the  very 
expression  of  "fire"  for  which  he  had 
vainly  sought. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  curious  to  know  why 
the  General  in  the  portrait  was  wearing 
a  blue  ribbon  across  his  breast,  and  Lord 
Albemarle  said  that  it  was  a  badge  of  rank 
which  was  adopted  because theCommander- 
in-Chief  had  not  always  been  saluted  by  the 
sentries  as  he  should  have  been.  Mr. 
Wilson  said  there  was  a  very  recent 
example  of  this  kind  of  thing  in  France. 
An  American  General  noticed  that  no  sort 
of  deference  was  paid  to  his  rank,  and  asked 
a  sentry  why  this  omission  was  made.  The 
man  replied  coolly,  "Oh,  we  don't  take  any 
special  notice  because  we  know  you  fel- 
lows," at  which  the  President  laughed 
heartily. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  presen- 
tation of  a  copy  of  a  picture  seized  at  sea 
was  interesting  at  a  time  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  to  seize  private  property 
at  sea  in  war-tinie  was  under  discussion. 


\ 
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:  HE  FISK  RUBRUliOJ2i^ 


The  uninterrupted  distribution  of 

perishable  goods  is  vitally  important  to 
all  classes.  The  motor  truck  is  the  de- 
pendable link  in  the  transportation  chain 


M 


OTOR  TRUCKS  must  operate  continuously  in 
all  weathers. 


Tim«  to  R«-tfr«7 
(Bu7   Fl*ti) 


FisK  Pneumatic  Cord  Tires  grip  the  road  and  do 
their  share  in  holding  the  truck  to  its  schedule  in 
snow  or  rain. 

They  permit  speed,  absorb  road  shocks,  reduce  fuel 
and  repair  bills. 

The  tough  Fisk  non-skid  tread  insures  traction,  will 
not  skid  and  wears  long. 

Buy  Fisk  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires  for  cthciency 
and  economy. 


FISK  TRUCK  TIRES 


oe 
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SOifE  KANSAS  CITY  USERS 
OF  REPUBLIC  TRUCKS 

Kansas  City  Furnace  Co. 
A.  B.  C.  Storage  Co. 
Woolf  Bros.  Laundry 
National  Refining  Co. 
Feinbtrg- Wayne  Paper  Co. 
Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Assn. 
Park  Board  of  Kansas  City 
Bulger- Woolf  Cement  Co. 
Wear-U-Wel!  Shoe  Co. 
Manhattan  Oil  Co. 
Baker  &  Lockwood  Mtg.  Co. 
Prier  Brass  Mfg.  Co. 
Bell  Telephone  Co. 
Uniop  Pacific  Tea  Co. 
Midland  Milling  Co. 
Forrester-Nace  Box  Co. 
Davidson  Furniture  Co. 
Iten  Biscuit  Co. 
Patterson-Sargent  PaintCo. 
Kansas  City  Gas  Co. 
Booth  Fisheries  Co. 
Oxygen  Gas  Co. 
Dierks  Lumber  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 
C.  R.  Cook  Paint  Co. 
Richards  &  Conover  Hdw.  Co. 
Edelman- Fleming  Cons.  Co. 
Great  Western  Oil  Refining  Co. 
Thos.  Cusack  Co.— Signs 
Firestone.Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Security  Stove  &  Mfg.  Co. 
H.  D.  Lee  Mercantile  Co, 
Missouri  T)airy  Co. 
Franklin  Ice  Cream  Co. 
Interstate  Sash  &  Door  Co. 
Faultless  Engine  Co. 
Sinclair  Refining  Co. 
Excelsior  Powder  Mfg.  Co. 
Kansas  City  FCailways  Co. 
Faeth  Iron  Co. 
Southwest  News  Company 
Forest  Park  Butter  Co. 
Kansas  City  Water  Dept. 
Rushton  Baking  Co. 
Independence  fee  Co. 
Schweiger  Contracting  Co. 
Lincoln   Fireproof  Storage  Co. 
Sedlitz  Varnish  Co. 


What  KANSAS  OTY 

—  nrJtA  its  steep  drades  — 

thinks  of  Repub]iclB*iicks 

Republic  Trucks  have  proved  their  quality  in  Kansas  City,  where 
steep  grades  in  every  part  of  the  city  add  difficulties  to  motor  truck 
transportation.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  motor  trucks  in  Kansas 
City  are  Republics  and  the  number  is  increasing  constantly. 


H.  D.  Lee  Mercantile  Co.,  who  have  operated 
six  Republic  Trucks  for  the  last  two  years,  say: 
"Our  Republics  give  complete  satisfaction  and 
the  cost  of  upkeep  is  extremely  low." 

Fifteen  of  the  Rushton  Baking  Company's 
twenty  motor  trucks  are  Republics.  They  say: 
"Republic  Trucks  stand  up  so  well  that  if  we 
needed  another  truck  tomorrow  we  would  buy 
another  Republic." 

National  Refining  Company  operate  seven 
two-ton  Republics  and  say:  ''We  keep  accurate 
hauling  costs  and  have  found  Republic  Trucks 
both  efficient  and  very  economical." 

Franklin  Ice  Cream  Co.  say:  "After  trying  out 
other  makes,  we  have  standardized  on  Republics 
and  now  use  twelve — all  1 1 9  tons.  We  find  them 


foes^  for  our  heavy  hauling,  seven  days  a  week 
over  roads  that  are  often  choked  with  mud." 

Other  Kansas  City  owners  tell  the  same  story 
of  dependable  performance  that  causes  them  to 
stick  to  Republics  for  the  strenuous  hauling 
conditions  Kansas  City  presents. 

Republic  Trucks  have  proved  their  quality 
everywhere.  In  every  kind  ot  business,  in  27 
foreign  countries — for  any  work  that  any  motor 
truck  can  do. 

More  than  1400  Republic  Service  Stations 
are  conveniently  located  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States. 

REPUBLIC   MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  INC. 
Alma,  Michigan 


The  '^Yellow  Chassis"  Trucks — that  serve  so  well 


Model  12 — 2-Ton,  chassis 
Model  T — 5 34 -Ton,  chassis 
Model  V — 5-Ton,  chassis 

Alma,  Michigan 


$2275 
3450 
4750 
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WHAT  A  PULLMAN   PORTER  THINKS 
OF  HIS  PASSENGERS 


WHAT  the  public  thinks  of  the  rail- 
road porters  is  so  freely  exprest,  so 
eloquent,  and,  generally,  so  sonorous,  that 
any  one  who  has  traveled  needs  no  further 
information  upon  the  subject.  What  the 
porter  thinks  of  the  public  is  not  so  well 
known,  and  is  worth  knowing — a  kind  of  a 
tonic  to  the  self-complacent.  A  Pullman 
porter  who  has  been  on  the  Twentieth 
Century  Limited  for  over  sixteen  years 
gets  a  pretty  fair  grasp  of  things,  both  from 
the  Chicago  and  the  New  York  end.  This 
is  the  more  so  as  each  city  has  emphatic 
ideas  about  the  other  city,  the  "Windy 
City"  especially  lifting  up  its  voice  in 
fortissimo  tones  when  deUvering  judgment. 
The  article  from  which  we  quote  appears 
in  The  American  Magazine. 

The  beginning  reads  like  some  of  the 
Post-office  reports  about  letters  without 
stamps  or  without  addresses;  of  course,  we 
never  did  anything  of  that  sort.  Still, 
let's  listen  to  the  porter: 

Do  you  realize  that  the  most  common 
fault  of  passengers  is  their  carelessness? 
Why,  no  one  knows  how  incredibly  and 
foolishly  careless  people  are  on  a  PuUman. 
If  they  conducted  their  business  as  they 
conduct  themselves  on  a  Pullman-car  I 
don't  loiow  whatever  would  become  of 
them.  Women  strip  their  fingers  of  valu- 
able diamond  rings,  or  their  necks  of 
neeldaces,  and  leave  these  jewels  on  the 
washstand,  only  to  discover  their  loss 
hours  later.  Men  leave  their  stickpins, 
and  cuff-buttons  around,  with  never  a 
thought  that  there  may  be  a  thief  on  board. 
Women  leave  their  pocketbooks  in  the 
dining-car  or  lying  in  plain  sight  on  their 
seats  in  the  car.  Men  put  their  wallets  and 
watches  underneath  their  pillows  at  night 
for  safety — and  then  forget  to  remove 
them  the  next  morning!  So  when  the 
sheets  and  pillow-cases  are  taken  from  the 
berth,  the  valuables  go  with  them  unless 
we  porters  find  them. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  com- 
plaints. I  think  a  Pullman  porter  is 
blamed  for  everything  under  the  sun  ex- 
cept this  war  in  Europe.  If  the  car  is 
cold,  people  shout,  "Porter,  go  get  steam," 
just  as  if  it  were  within  my  power  to 
do  so.  If  the  car  is  hot,  they  shout, 
"Porter,  make  this  car  cool,"  just  as  if 
every  bit  of  possible  ventilation  were  not 
being  used.  I  like  to  bo  warm  and  cool 
just  as  you  do,  and  you  can  be  sure  I'm 
trying  my  best  to  fix  things  for  you;  but  I 
don't  have  the  heating  or  the  cooling  of 
the  car  under  my  control,  so  what  can  I 
do?  I  inform  the  conductor  of  the  train, 
and  there  my  power  ends. 

If  a  man  has  an  upper  berth — why, 
Miat  is  the  porter's  fault,  too.  And  the 
funny  part  of  it  all  is  that  every  porter  I 
ever  knew  prefers  an  upi)er  berth,  for  two 
reasons:  one  is  that  you  get  more  air,  and 
the  other  is  that  an  upper  berth  has  a 
better  spring,  a  better  mattress,  and  is 
better  all  around  for  sleeping  than  a  lower. 
The  only  difficulty  is  the  climbing  into  it; 
but  once  you  are  in  you  are  better  off  than 
in  a  lower.  In  picking  your  l)erth,  by 
the  way,  get  one  in  the  middle  of  the  car: 
they  ride  easier  than  the  others. 

The  writer  is  con\inced  that  the  public 
would   get    better    service    if    it    were    re- 


membered  that  porters  are  human  beings. 
As  he  puts  it: 

The  traveling  public  as  a  whole  is  not 
deliberately  cranky  or  selfish.  I  think 
it  is  just  thoughtlessness.  For  instance, 
in  a  smoking-car  a  man  does  not  stop  to 
think  that  the  rug  he  is  standing  on  is  an 
expensive  one,  and  so  he  throws  lighted 
matches,  cigarets,  and  chewing-gum  on  it. 
Men  put  their  feet  on  chairs  or  against  the 
woodwork,  simply  because  they  are  thought- 
less and  careless. 

As  for  tips,  don't  think  that  when  you 
give  a  porter  a  big  one  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  he  changes  his  opinion  about  you, 
for  he  doesn't.  If  you  haven't  been  decent 
to  him,  no  matter  how  large  your  tip,  you 
will  not  get  as  good  treatment  from  him  as 
another  man  will  who  has  been  courteous 
and  appreciative.  I  remember  a  porter 
telling  me  that  once,  when  he  was  carrying 
a  tray  of  drinks  down  the  length  of  the 
car,  a  man  jumped  up  and  opened  the  door 
for  him,  smiling  kindly  at  him  at  the  same 
time.  A  few  hours  later  the  train  smashed 
into  a  wreck,  and  who  do  you  think  was 
the  first  man  the  porter  went  after?  It 
was  the  man  who  had  opened  the  door 
for  him. 

Eastern  people  are  more  liberal  than 
Westerners.  On  the  average,  New-York- 
ers give  larger  and  more  tips  than 
Chieagoans.  Why  that  is  I  do  not  know, 
because  I  know  that  Chieagoans  are  very 
liberal  as  a  rule.  One  Chicago  man 
clothes  me.  He  travels  back  and  forth 
like  a  regular  commuter,  and  about  every 
month  or  so  he  looks  at  me  critically,  and 
says,  "George,  you  come  down  to  the 
house  to-night,  and  I'll  give  you  this  suit 
I'm  wearing."  I  also  wear  his  ties,  collars, 
and  hats.  The  only  thing  I  can't  wear  is 
his  shoes,  a  fact  1  mourn  about  every  time  I 
put  down  six  dollars  for  a  pair  of  leather 
boots. 

Speaking  of  tips,  the  writer  tells  a  story 
of  a  wealthy  woman  who  came  aboard  with 
three  small  children.  "The  moment  I  saw 
her  I  knew  she  would  have  milk-bottles  to 
keep  on  ice.  So  I  got  a  pail  of  ice  ready. 
Then  I  made  special  arrangements  for  her 
to  have  her  meals  thirty  minutes  ahead  of 
the  others.  When  I  told  her  what  I  had 
done  without  being  asked,  she  burst  into 
tears  and  said:  'Porter,  I've  been  worrying 
myself  sick  over  this  journey,  but  as 
you're  so  smart  «Cnd  nice,  I'm  not  going  to 
worry  a  minute  longer.' " 

That  i)iece  of  thoughtfulness  left  the 
porter  at  the  end  of  the  trip  looking  at 
twenty-five  dollars  which  came  from 
somewhere. 

An  amusing  yarn  is  told  of  a  rich  man 
who  traveled  between  Boston  and  New 
York  weekly  and  smoked  a  certain  cigar 
which  cost  twenty-five  cents.  When  the 
war  came,  the  porter  showed  him  another 
which  was  only  twenty  cents,  almost  as 
good,  and  those  were  saving  times.  The 
man  looked  at  it,  took  it,  and  told  the 
porter  to  keep  the  nickel.  It  took  five 
years  to  separate  that  fellow  from  a  nickel ! 
The  porter  continues: 

While  I'm  on  the  subject  of  tips,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  know  that  they  i)i('k('d  up 
i'uxv  at  the  beginning  of  tiie  war  in  Europe 
because  a  lot  of  ))eople  were  making 
nioncv  fast.      Put  sinci"  wf  "-dI  iu(o  i(  our- 


selves they  have  dropt  way  down  to  the 
bottom.  Men  who  used  to  give  a  half- 
dollar  now  give  a  quarter,  explaining  that 
we  aU  have  to  save  noAvadays. 

One  might  think  that  a  rich  man  was  the 
best  tipper,  but  he  isn't.  It  is  the,  newly 
rich  or  the  middle  class  that  gives  us  the 
tips.  The  rich  man  is  always  surrounded 
by  servants  and  attention,  and  so  he  does 
not  consider  what  we  do  for  him  as  being 
out  of  the  ordinary  at  all.  He  is  just 
used  to  it,  whereas  the  middle-class  man 
or  the  newly  rich  is  not  used  to  it,  and  so  is 
grateful  for  our  services. 

The  writer  has  his  opinions,  too,  about 
the  pubUc  men  he  carried.  He  sees  them 
from  a  new  standpoint: 

In  my  work  I  meet,  of  course,  some  of 
the  most  prominent  and  best-known 
men  of  the  day.  I  have  carried  Roosevelt, 
Taft,  Hughes,  Harriman,  and  many  others, 
but  the  man  I  think  I  like  the  best  is  Mr. 
J.  Ogden  Armour.  I  hke  him  just  because 
he  is  quiet  and  reserved  and  yet  very 
kindly.  He  never  has  much  to  say;  but 
when  he  wants  anything  he  asks  for  it  in  a 
courteous  tone  that  makes  you  want  to 
please  him.  You  can  see  how  long  I  have 
been  in  the  service  by  the  fact  that  I 
carried  J.  Ogden  as  a  youth,  and  have 
known  and  hked  him  these  many  years. 

No  one  could  help  Uking  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, of  course.  He  was  a  gi'eat  one  for 
picking  up  information;  and  at  election 
time  he  would  always  say  to  me,  "Well, 
George,  do  I  win  or  lose  this  year?  "  And  I 
picked  him  every  time.  If  I  could  pick 
horses  as  well  as  that,  I'd  have  retired  with 
a  fortune  long  ago. 

All  the  porters  liked  Roosevelt  because  he 
was  so  democratic.  Some  people  thought 
it  a  pose  on  his  part,  but  my  friend  on  the 
Merchants'  Limited  was  telling  me  the 
other  day  about  when  Roosevelt  was  only 
police  commissioner  in  New  York,  some 
twenty  years  ago. 

In  those  days  they  had  buffet-cars,  and 
it  sometimes  took  an  hour  and  a  half  to  get 
your  lunch.  But  Roosevelt  didn't  com- 
plain. He'd  say,  "Feed  the  others.  Gene, 
they're  hungi-ier  than  I  am.  When  they're 
through  you  can  take  care  of  me."  It  was 
little  things  like  that  that  made  Roose- 
velt so  popular. 

On  the  whole,  most  big  men  are  easy  to 
handle.  They  stay  in  their  compartnunits 
most  of  the  time,  reading  or  talking,  and 
they   don't  bother  a   porter  very   much. 

Many  peoi)le  seem  to  think  that  women 
are  more  unreasonable  than  men  and 
harder  to  handle.  That  is  not  so.  If  1 
took  a  hundred  men  and  a  hundred  women 
I'd  have  more  trouble  with  th(^  men  than 
with  the  women.  You  see,  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  women  who  travel  nowadays 
are  business  women.  They  are  usi-d  to 
traveling,  and  for  some  reason  or  other 
they  do  not  complain  of  things  as  much 
as  the  nu'u. 

I  have  seen  wonu>n  do  some  might >•  fine 
things  on  trains,  also.  There  is  nothing 
that  can  destroy  the  peace  of  a  quiet 
Pullman-car  more  than  a  crying  liaby.  So 
the  minute  1  see  a  child,  I  get  out  the 
stock  of  rattles,  toys,  and  other  things  I 
carry  just  for  that  ])uri)os<>.  One  day,  a 
wonum  got  aboard  with  a  ciiild  that  cried 
from  the  minute  the  train  started.  The 
men  in  the  car  were  furious  and  so  wore 
many  of  tlH>  women  and,  try  as  hard  as  we 
could,  we  coidd  not  keep  that  child  still. 
The  motlier  was  young  and  nervous,  and 
the  child  just  .veiled  and  .veiled. 

Finally,  to  m.v  great  suri^rize,  up  swept 
:i   woiidi'rfulh' (Irrsl   wornau  of  about   fori  > 
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whom  you  would  never  suspect  of  knowing 
much  about  children,  and  in  a  sweet  \oi('e 
she  said  to  the  mother: 

"You  are  just  exhausted,  I  know,  (iivc 
me  the  child  and  try  to  get  some  rest,  i 
am  sure  I  can  quiet  your  baby." 

And  may  I  lose  my  run  from  New  Yor]< 
to  Chicago  if  she  didn't  just  take  that  kid 
and  croon  and  croon  and  croon  over  it 
until  at  last  the  child  fell  asleep  in  her  arms. 
Every  one  in  the  train  who  had  been 
watching  her  gave  her  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Farewells  are  often  pathetic,  but  the 
■RTiter  proves  they  can  be  bathetic  on 
occasion: 

One  day  I  was  watching  an  old  lady 
say  good-by  to  her  daughter.  We  see 
many  pathetic  farewells,  you  know;  but 
this  one  was  so  sad  it  almost  brought  tears 
to  my  eyes.  When  the  train  started  1 
said  to  the  old  lady,  "You  must  be  going  a 
long  distance,  madam.  It  does  feel  like  a 
wrench,  doesn't  it?"  The  old  lady  nodded 
her  head  and  sobbed  out,  "Yes,  it  is.  I'm 
going  to  Kno.x'ville  to  stay  two  weeks." 

Knoxville  was  thirty  miles  up  the  road. 

I  think  one  of  the  first  questions  that  is 
always  asked  a  Pullman  porter  is,  "Have 
you  ever  been  in  WTecks?"  I  have  been  in 
several;  but  the  most  interesting  was  the 
one  in  which  three  trains  got  jammed  up 
together  just  outside  of  Cleveland  a 
few  years  ago. 

That  was  a  most  peculiar  wreck  in  many 
ways:  two  trains  had  collided  on  an  out- 
side track,  and  the  force  of  the  collision 
jammed  one  train  on  to  the  track  on  which 
the  Twentieth  Century  Limited  was  speed- 
ing. About  twenty  seconds  later,  much 
too  soon  for  any  signals  to  be  set  against 
us,  along  we  came  and  plowed  through  this 
^vreck,  killing  a  lot  of  people,  but  not 
killing  any  one  on  our  own  train. 

This  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  I  was  dozing  in  my  chair,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  I  turned  a  complete  somer- 
sault and  landed  on  my  head.  The  first 
thing  I  always  think  of  in  a  wreck  is  to 
get  out  and  see  what's  happened,  and  so  I 
got  out,  together  with  all  the  others  on  the 
train.  That  is,  I  thought  all  the  others 
were  out  until  an  hour  later,  when  I  went 
back  and  saw  a  rather  stout  man,  still  in 
his  pajamas,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his 
berth,  smoking  a  cigar!  He  looked  up  at 
me  sleepily,  and  in  a  peeved  tone,  said: 

"Say,  »George,  what  the  dickens  has 
been  going  on  here,  anyway 'i*  We've  been 
in  a  wreck,  haven't  we?" 

And  this,  mind  you,  an  hour  after  it  had 
happened ! 

Men  certainly  are  powerful  sleepers.  I 
was  in  another  wreck  once  where  my  train 
smashed  up  another  train,  but  did  not 
receive  much  injury  itself,  and  a  man  in  a 
berth  slept  through  the  entire  thing  and 
never  knew  we  had  been  in  a  wreck  until 
seven  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

In  conclusion,  the  porter  gives  an 
opinion  which  is  worth  while  remembering 
by  the  public: 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
man  who  gets  the  best  service  in  a  Pullman- 
car  is  the  one  who  retains  his  dignity,  yet 
is  courteous,  helpful,  and  friendly.  Such 
a  man  always  comes  into  the  car  quietly, 
waits  his  turn  to  be  taken  care  of,  makes 
known  his  wants  in  a  quiet,  reserved 
voice,  and  is  almost  always  appreciative 
of  whatever  is  done  for  him.  It  is  a  joy  to 
take  care  of  him,  and  I  tell  you  frankly 
that  T  would  rather  care  for  such  a  man 


and  get  a  much  smaller  tip  than  to  wait  on 
any  other  kind  of  man  from  whom  I  might 
expect  a  large  tip. 


A  PERSONAL  GLIMPSE  OF  GEORGE  V. 
OF  ENGLAND 


SO  far  as  one  can  make  out,  kings  at  the 
outset  were  persons  who  were  able 
to  make  strong  impressions  upon  their 
subjects;  such  impressions,  in  the  main, 
being  physical.  Then,  as  usual,  all  sorts 
of  things,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
attached  themselves  to  the  king-idea  till 
at  last,  in  1914,  a  king  was  a  weird  con- 
glomeration of  crowns,  scepters,  "chop-off- 
his-head , "  "  keep-off-the-grass , "  ko  to  ws , 
mustaches,  and  cross-eyed  mentality.  Now 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  brings  forward 
another  idea.  A  king  must  be,  primarily, 
a  man.  The  man-king  idea  is  emphasized 
by  a  writer  in  The  Church  Family  Newspaper 
(London,  England),  in  an  article  from  which 
we  quote: 

"Good  old  George!"  This  may  not  at 
first  blush  appear  to  be  a  very  respectful 
way  of  hailing  one's  sovereign,  but  it  is 
the  shout  that  rang  out  in  Hyde  Park 
when  his  Majesty  reviewed  the  Legion 
that  marches  under  the  Silver  Badge. 
Among  Englishmen  the  adjective  "old" 
when  applied  to  a  man  indicates  not  age, 
but  affection.  That  he  is  loved.  It  was 
in  this  sense  that  it  was  applied  to  the 
King  in  Hyde  Park,  and  none  knew  better 
than  our  sovereign  how  to  take  it.  It 
told  him,  indeed,  the  depth  and  homely 
affection  in  which  he  is  held.  And  it  is 
betraying  no  royal  confidence  to  say  that 
it  went  straight  to  his  heart. 

To  parody  a  famous  line,  "All  the  world 
loves  a  worker."  And  how  King  George 
has  worked  for  the  nation  these  past  four 
years  and  three  months!  During  that 
period  he  has  been  a  stranger  to  holidays. 
It  is  doubtful  if  he  has  had  more  than  ten 
consecutive  days  in  his  beloved  Norfolk 
home,  if  as  much. 

The  barest  recital  of  a  fraction  of  what 
he  has  accomplished,  accompanied  often 
by  her  Majesty,  makes  one  marvel  at  the 
endurance  and  high  sense  of  duty  which 
could  accomplish  this  and  much  more. 
His  Majesty  has  carried  out  well  over 
200  inspections,  reviewing  in  doing  so  over 
2,000,000  troops;  no  division  has  left 
these  shores  for  any  of  our  seven  fronts — 
for  we  were  fighting  on  seven  fronts  at  one 
time — without  either  being  inspected  by 
the  King,  or,  if  circumstances  rendered 
that  impossible,  hearing  a  farewell  mes.sage 
from  him;  he  has  visited  with  his  sympa- 
thetic smile  and  kindly  word  the  wounded 
in  more  than  ;U)0  hospitals;  he  has  gone 
through  150  numition-factories,  charming 
all,  men,  women,  and  girls,  with  his 
bonhomie,  and  has  presented  with  his  own 
hand  more  than  12,000  decorations  won 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Four  separate  visits 
have  been  paid  to  the  Grand  Fleet — the 
last  of  which  was  on  the  eve  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  German  Navy.  On  shore 
naval  bases  and  depots  have  been  visited 
thirteen  times. 

There  has  not  been  an  air-raid  on  a 
London  district  but  his  Majesty,  accom- 
panied by  the  Queen,  has  not  driven  to  the 
devastated  district  to  express  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  sufferers. 

The  King  is  probably  one  of  the  busiest 
men    in    the    Empire,    his    work   being   in 


many  unthought-of  and  unheard-of  labors. 
For  this  Mr.  Lloyd  George  vouched  when 
he  said:  "There  is  one  man  who  is  working 
as  hard  as  the  hardest  worked  man  in  tliis 
country,  and  he  is  the  sovereign  of  the 
realm."  The  writer  then  proceeds  to  tell 
how  he  does  it: 

To  get  through  the  enormous  amount 
of  work  which  comes  to  his  Majesty's 
table,  a  private  secretary  and  two  assistant 
secretaries  ai-e  necessary.  For  there  are 
many  state  matters  which  the  King  and 
the  King  alone  can  pass.  Half-past  nine 
in  the  morning  sees  his  Majesty  at  work, 
and  he  would  be  a  rash  man  who  names 
the  hour  when  all  was  done.  For  there 
is  one  thing  which  the  ruler  of  this  vast 
Empire  insists  on^no  work  that  can 
otherwise  be  dealt  with  must  be  left  over 
to  the  next  day.  He  is  what  the  Americans 
call  "a  clean-desk  man." 

Traveling  brings  no  relief  from  state 
cares.  Wherever  his  Majesty  may  be 
two  King's  messengers  daily  arrive  and 
depart  loaded  with  dispatches.  If  the 
King  be  making  his  headquarters  in  a 
railway-train,  no  sooner  is  a  halt  made 
for  the  night — his  Majesty  often  sleeps 
in  the  train — than  the  staff  of  skilled 
telegraph  and  telephone  operators  who 
always  accompany  the  royal  special  set 
up  their  respective  instruments  and  make 
the  necessary  connections.  An  American 
millionaire  could  not  beat  this  for  at- 
tention to  business.  But  conceive,  if  j'ou 
can,  the  excessive  strain  of  it  all;  notably 
after  a  heavy  day  of,  I  had  almost  written 
"sightseeing,"  receiving  the  addresses, 
giving  suitable  replies,  and  inspecting 
munition-factories  or  some  other  of  the 
hundred  and  one  adjuncts  of  modern  war. 
And  here  let  me  say  that  no  monarch 
who  has  occupied  the  throne  has  mixed  .so 
intimateW  with,  or  has  been  seen  so  much 
by,  the  working  classes  than  has  King 
George.  The  ways  of  the  Navy  make  for 
democracy. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  tell  of  the 
domestic  side  of  his  life,  showing  how  every 
regulation  issued  by  the  Food  or  Coal 
Controller  was  obeyed  to  the  very  letter 
in  his  household,  fireplaces  being  reduced 
in  size,  lighting  cut  down,  and  heavy 
reductions  made  in  all  laundrj"  accounts. 
No  stored-up  food  was  ever  found  at 
Buckingham  or  Windsor  such  as  Potsdam 
reveale.d.  Flower-beds  grew  vegetable's 
for  the  nation;  in  short,  he  and  his  family 
did  their  best  to  share  the  people's  cares 
and  sacrifices.  Curiously  enough,  th  ' 
King  has  been  dubbed  "Farmer  George," 
a  name  sometimes  applied  to  George  III., 
a  man  of  a  very  different  stamp  and  breed. 

We  here  collected  our  old  tins,  wast"- 
paper,  nuts,  etc.,  so  did  the  King's  folks 
over  there.  The  fact  that  George  V.  and 
his  family  were  so  closely  in  touch  with  the 
workers,  all  during  the  war,  is  a  moving 
factor  in  the  affection  and  loyalty  now 
shown  to  him.  The  article  concludes  by 
calling  attention  to  the  foundation  of  it  all: 

Of  his  Majesty's  fidelity  to  the  Church 
readers  of  The  Church  Family  Newspaper 
do  not  require  to  be  assured.  The  Empire 
boasts  no  more  regular  attendants  than 
the  King  and  Queen  and  the  members  of  the 
royal  family'. 

It  is  not  possible  in  the  space  at  disposal 
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The  V/ilson  Label  Protects  Your  Table 
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The  Guarantee  That  Guarantees ! 


/^N  EVERY  can,  jar,  bottle  or  package 
^^  of  our  Certified  Brand  canned  fruits, 
vegetables  and  table  specialties  appears  the 
straightforward  guaranty  shown  above.  W^e 
instituted  this  "money  back"  pledge  when 
we  introduced  our  Certified  Brand  Line  and 
your  dealer  will  refund  the  purchase  price, 
on  request.  It  is  a  part  of  the  label — really 
part  of  the  products  themselves,  for  we 
have   to    know    without    doubt    that    the 


goods  themselves  justify  such  a  guaranty. 
The  W^ilson  label  is  our  pledge  to  you.  It 
tells  you  that  all  W^ilson  products  are  given 
the  same  respectful  care  and  thought  your 
own  mother  uses  when  she  prepares  the 
favorite  dish  of  the  family. 

If  your  dealer  should  not  be  able  to  supply 
Wilson's  Certified  products,  please  send  us 
his  name  and  address.  We  can  stock  him 
promptly  as  our  distribution  is  national, 


The  W^ilson  Label  Protects  Your  Table 
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Offer  Them 

Their  Choice 


Remember  that  children  nowadays  can  choose  from  three 
Puffed  Grains.  All  of  them  are  bubble  grains,  fiimsy,  flaky, 
flavory — steam-exploded. 

Puffed  Wheat  is  whole  wheat  —  shaped  like  wheat,  but 
eight  times  normal  size.  Puffed  Rice  is  whole  rice  puffed  in 
like  way. 

Corn  Puffs  is  pellets  of  hominy  puffed  to  rain-drop  size — 
sweet,  airy,  toasted  globules. 

Some  like  one  best,  some  another.  Perhaps  Puffed  Wheat 
tastes  best  in  milk.  Puffed  Rice  or  Corn  Puffs  seem  more  like 
food  confections. 

But  each  is  an  exquisite  dainty — each  a  scientific  food.  You 
will  serve  them  all  when  you  come  to  realize  their  hygienic  value. 

Not  Mere  Delights 

All  Puffed  Grains  are  made  in 
this  way — by  Prof.  Anderson's 
great  process: 

They  are  sealed  in  guns,  then 
revolved  for  an  hour  in  550  degrees 
of  heat. 

When  the  inner  moisture  is 
changed  to  steam,  the  guns  are 
shot.  Over  100  million  explosions 
— one  for  each  food  cell — occur  in 
every  kernel. 

Thus  every  food  cell  is  blasted 
so  digestion  can  instantly  act.  And 
thus  every  atom  of  the  whole  grain 
feeds. 

Such  foods  should  hold  a  high 
place  daily  in  your  children's  diet. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed  Rice 


Corn  Puffs 

All  Bubble  Grains 

Each  15c  Except 
in  Far  West 


The  Quaker  O^^^  Ompariy 


Sole  Makers 


(2095) 


to  give  more  than  the  scantiest  outline 
of  the  life  of  the  King  and  the  manner 
of  m,an  he  is.  His  interests  and  his 
activities  ai'e  too  many  for  adequate 
justice  in  a  short  article.  But  it  may 
surely  be  said  of  him  that  he  has  come 
through  the  fiery  test  of  war  with  a  rep- 
utation enhanced  a  hundredfold.  Well 
may  the  thousands  who  now  gather  daily 
outside  Buckingham  Palace  shout  with  a 
great  shout  when  they  see  his  Majesty 
on  the  balconv,  "The  King,  God  Save 
Him." 


AN  AMERICAN    NURSE    AND   HER 

"BLESSES"— A  MUTUAL  APPRE- 

CIATION   SOCIETY 


T  T  APPIER  with  her  wounded  men  in 
-^  •*•  the  French  hospitals  than  anjTvhere 
else,  an  American  nurse  writes  a  little 
l>ook  in  which  she  wishes  "to  show  the 
blesses  as  I  knew  them,  telling  only  what  I 
saw  and  dwelling  on  the  horrible  side  as 
little  as  possible."  If  she  helped  them, 
they  also  helped  her.  As  we  read :  ' '  They 
tell  me  how  much  my  smiles  help  them, 
and  do  not  understand  that  it  is  they  who 
keep  me  'toujours  gate,  toujours  souriante."' 
Miss  Elizabeth  Walker  Black  calls  her 
book  "Hospital  Heroes"  (Scribners),  and 
it  is  devoted  chiefly  to  her  work  with  the 
men  of  the  Third  French  Army  in  the 
hospital  at  Cugny,  in  the  Aisne  Valley. 
This  American  girl  frankly  admires  the 
French  soldiers  as  she  found  them  in  the 
hospital.  The  highest  proof  of  the  French 
civilization,  she  says,  "is  found  in  the 
characters  of  these  blesses,  farmers,  taxi- 
drivers,  plain  workingmen,  simple  country 
boys,  who  are  never  too  hurt  or  too  faint 
to  murmur  their  thanks  for  every  small 
attention."  They  would  forego  comforts 
when  they  thought  their  nurse  was  tired. 
They  would  try  unselfishly  to  help  their 
wounded  comrades.  "Hot-water  bags, 
little  piUows  for  filUng  up  uncomfortable 
places  in  the  bed,  and  special  luxuries 
of  which  there  is  but  a  scant  supply  are 
quickly  offered"  to  the  latest  newcomer 
brought  in  moaning  wdth  pain.  Men 
anxious  to  sleep  would  let  the  phonograph 
play  noisily  by  the  bedsides  for  the  plea- 
sure of  others.  The  wounded  poilu  may 
grumble  when  his  wounds  hurt  or  a  letter 
fails  to  arrive,  yet  except  in  moments  of  de- 
pression or  pain  "he  is  contented  enough." 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  French- 
man and  the  Anglo-Saxon.  According  to 
Miss  Black,  "Enghsh  and  American 
wounded  are  restless,  and  their  spirits 
require  activity,  but  the  Frenchman  can 
lie  in  bed  month  after  month  discussing 
politics,  reading,  and  writing  letters." 

When  an  American  ambulance-boy  hap- 
pened to  be  brought  into  the  ward  at 
Cugny  there  was  great  excitement.  With 
the  Frenchman's  love  of  romance,  "they 
looked  forward  with  much  interest  to 
what  to  them  was  my  opportunity." 
Miss  Black  did  find  pleasure  in  being  able 
to  talk  English  again,  and  the  American 
blesse  was  a  lively,  interesting  fellow,  yet 
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his  ijresence  was  somehow  embarrassing. 
As  his  nm"se  puts  it,  "he  had  never  been 
in  a  hospital  before  and  seemed  more 
human  than  the  French,  whom  I  treated 
like  children  and  thought  of  as  a  neuter  class 
of  simply  blesses."  Apparently  it  was 
equally  embarrassing  to  the  American  boy, 
for  when  told  that  the  only  way  he  could 
get  a  bath  was  for  his  young  fellow  counti'y- 
man  to  administer  it  to  him  in  his  bed  as 
she  did  to  the  other  wounded,  "he  did  not 
look  very  enthusiastic  over  the  idea  and 
was  not  in  the  ward  when  I  arrived  next 
day."  So  Miss  Black  was  somewhat 
relieved  when  the  boy  was  sent  to  a  Paris 
hospital,  but  her  blesses  teased  her: 

"Ah,  mademoiselle,  he  no  longer  loves 
you.  You  haA^e  been  too  cold  and  cruel. 
He  has  gone  awaj^  forever." 

Most  of  the  blesses  had  nicknames,  which 
the  American  nurse  generally  found  easier 
than  the  real  French  names.  There  was 
"Le  Boxeur,"  whose  wounded  leg  kept  him 
from  wandering  away  to  avoid  the  nurse's 
afternoon  round  with  the  thermometer. 
This  man  had  both  hands  bandaged. 
One  was  so  badly  mangled  that  the 
doctors  were  in  doubt  about  saving  it. 
The  nurse  had  to  take  his  pulse  in  his 
forehead,  and  the  irrepressi})le.. Frenchman 
showed  his  sense  of  humor  by  trying  "to 
delay  me  by  chewing  to  confuse  the 
count."  Helpless,  he  was  always  joking, 
and  his  nurse  hardly  knew  whether  to 
laugh  or  to  cry  when  he  pretended  "to 
box  with  his  big  bandaged  hands."  In 
the  next  bed  was  "  Cainbuflage,"  with  his 
bandage-covered  face,  always  showing  the 
cherished  photograph  of  his  pretty  fiancee 
in  her  Alsatian  costume.  He  would 
anxiously  ask:  "Do  you  think  she  will 
care  for  me,  when  I  return,  a  pure  mutile 
with  a  changed  face?"  The  afternoon 
thermometer  visits  were  generally  respon- 
sible for  jokes  and  tricks,  we  read : 

"Mademoiselle,  you  are  a  thief,"  called 
" Rigolo"  when  I  had  progressed  several 
beds  beyond  him.  "I  accuse  you  of  steal- 
ing four  sous ! ' ' 

This  was  a  never-failing  source  of  merri- 
ment. When  I  am  not  noticing,  some  one 
will  put  a  joke  in  my  pocket.  As  the 
doctors'  visits  come  right  afterward,  there 
is  much  stifled  amusement  when  I  put  my 
hand  in  my  pocket  to  find  my  pad  and 
l)encil  to  take  orders,  and  pull  out  a  cham- 
pagne cork  or  a  pipe.  Every  one  claims 
it  as  his  own,  and  I  am  called  a  thi(>f  by 
many  ferocious  men  with  mustaches 
bristling  in  feigned  •\\Tath. 

"Where  is  ' Le  Moquciir'T'  I  asked,  look- 
ing about  for  a  handsome  boy  of  nineteen, 
who  had  come  in  with  a  shoulder  wound 
which  did  not  depress  him  in  the  least. 
He  was  almost  too  gay,  teasing  everybody 
all  the  time,  and  usually  getting  into 
trouble. 

"There  h<^  is!  See,  beside  the  stove! 
He  is  trying  to  maki^  the  thermometer 
go  up." 

I  rescued  it  just  in  time,  threatening  to 
give  him  one  for  a  whole  hour  as  pun- 
islnnent.  Tliey  were  so  expensive  and 
easily  broken.  I  was  often  the  guilty 
one  when  I  started  off  on  a  cold  morning 
with    hands    so    nunil)    tlie    thermometer 


THE  COFFEE  PERSHING'S  BOYS  USED ! 

Send  Today  for  a  Trial  Jar! 

THE  new  Soluble  Barrington  Hall  Coffee  is  now  back  from  the  front 
line  trenches.     Until  your  grocer  can  supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and 
45c,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  standard  glass. 

Soluble  Barrington  Hall  is  Baker-ized  Barrington  Hall  Coffee  in  a  new 
and  more  concentrated  form.  The  standard  size  glass  jar  contains  the 
extract  of  one  pound  of  this  famous  coffee. 

Soluble  Barrington  Hall  is  percolated  at  the  factory  and  reduced  to  a 
concentrated  powder.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  add  hot  water  and  serve. 
It  dissolves  instantly. 

Goodbye,  Old  Coffee  Pot! 

When  you  use  Soluble  Barrington  Hall  you  need  not  bother  with  a  coffee  pot  or  perco- 
lator. It  is  coffee  in  the  most  economical  form.  There  is  no  waste.  There  are  no  messy 
coffee  grounds  to  throw  away,  and  there  is  not  that  woody  taste  which  is  unavoidable  in 
coffee  as  ordinarily   prepared. 

After  years  of  experiment  we  had  just  perfected  this  new  way  of  making  coffee  when 
America  entered  the  war  and  we  gladly  gave  our  entire  output  to  the  Government  for  the  front 
line  trenches. 

Send  Today  for  a  Trial  Jar! 

While  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  supply  the  grocery  trade  as  fast  as  possible,  you  can 
have  this  new  Soluble  Barrington  Hall  Coffee  right  away  if  you  will  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  send  it  at  once  with  45c  (the  standard  retail  price)  in  stamps  or  coin. 


Baker  Importing  Company 


244  North  Second  Street 
Minneapolis 


124  Hudson  Street 
New  York 


■«•■■••■■••■■•• 


.-------•••■•-•••••••■••■••-••■■-"••■"■•■"••"""•■••    ^1  IT"  M  P4D  F   •••••••»••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••■•■••••■•■■•< 

^^•■■■■■■■■•■■■■■•••■■■"•■•■■•■■•■■■■■****'****"    ^^  ^-^  I   '  •  b.^r^  ^   •••••>•■•••>■■•••■••••■■•■•■••••••■•*••■>•■•••■■■>) 

Enclosed   find   45c    fo,-  which  please   send   a    full-sized  jar  of  Soluble   Barrington   Hall 
(the  crystallized  extract  of  a*f)ound  of  Baker-ized  Barrington  Hall  Coffee)'to  : 

Name 

Address -f 

Grocer's  Name 

His   Address    

(■ja*aBaaa«*B»*aBaaaBaaaa>Ba**»«***»»a*»saaaaB**s«aa*»B*>aa**Ba»»aa«a*»aBBaaB*aa*a«a>aB«>a  BBBBaBBaaaaaaaasaaaaaaaaBaaaaa  aaaaa  i 
aaaaBaaaeaaaaaaa**aa»a»aaaaaaa*B*»«*»»«a»**a*«**aaa**aa**aaa*«a«a»a*a*a>«aaa*aaaaawa*Ba««*»«aaa***a«a«*aa*a«a«ai 
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With  the  Signal  System 
it  almost  sorts  itself 


The  simple  device  of  giving 
instant  color  identification  to 
printed  forms  saves  time  and 
prevents  errors  in  delivery, 
filing,  shipping  and  every  other 
branch  of  your  business.  Color 
identification  is  so  important 
that  with  war  restrictions  re- 
moved, Hammermill  Bond  is 
again  being  manufactured  in 
twelve  colors  and  white. 

Where  there  is  a  different 
colored  paper  for  different 
printed  forms,  executives  and 
clerks  alike  find  it  easier  to  put 
their  hands  on  exactly  the  form 
wanted.  A  golden  rod  sheet, 
for  instance,  is  the  daily  report 


of  sales;  a  green  one  an  order 
from   a  branch    ofiice.     Their 
colors  flash   the  need  for  im 
mediate  attention. 

The  tasks  of  your  filing  de- 
partment are  immensely  sim- 
plified by  the  use  of  distinctive 
colors.  Important  papers  do 
not  disappear  from  search  and 
sight,  in  some  compartment 
where  they  have  no  busi- 
ness. Color  identification  is 
one  of  the  first  subjects  taken 
up,  in  the  courses  of  instruction 
in  filing. 

Where  there  are  branch 
offices,  distinctive  colors  for 
letterheads,    envelopes  and 


Look  Jo }■  this  ivatei-tnark — /'/  h  our  word  of  honor  to  the  public 


''The  Utility  Business  Paper'* 
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The  full  line  of  Hammermill 
Bond— t^velve  colors  and 
white— is  again  offered  to  the 
business  Avorld. 


forms  make  it  possible  to  route 
every  communication  auto- 
matically through  all  depart- 
ments, from  mail  desk  to  filing 
clerk,  with  no  excuse  for  mis- 
take or  delay. 

Write  to  us  for  our  Hammer- 
mill  Portfolio,  ''The  Signal 
System."  It  shows  the  com- 
plete line  of  Hammermill 
Bond,  twelve  colors  and  white, 
also  the  three  finishes— bond, 
ripple  and  linen.  The  specimen 
forms  which  it  contains  offer 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  use 
of  color  in  your  printing. 

If  you  are  a  printer,  you  prob- 
ably know  Hammermill  Bond, 


stock  it,  and  have  proved  to 
your  own  satisfaction  that  when 
you  recommend  it  for  a  cus- 
tomer's use  in  all  his  printing, 
you  do  him  a  service  which  he 

appreciates.      If    you    are   not 

already  using  "The  Signal  System," 
to  help  you  in  demonstrating  the 
value  of  the  Hammermill  line  of 
colors,  send  for  it. 

To  the  entire  printing  industry 
"The  Signal  System"  offers  an  op- 
portunity for  new  husiness  which 
may  have  seemed  a  little  difficult  to 
get,  but  which  is  readily  obtained 
when  the  immense  practical  value  of 
Hammermill  color  variety  is  shown. 

Hammermili.  Paper  Company 

Erie,    Pa. 


Look  for  this  ivatermark — it  is  our  ivord  of  honor  to  the  public 


*'The  Utility  Business  Paper' 
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How  Famous  Movie  Stars 

Keep  their  Hair  Beautiful 

pROPER  shampooing  is  what  makes 
•*■  your  hair  beautiful.  It  brings  out  all 
the  real  life,  lustre,  natural  wave  and  color, 
and  makes  it  soft,  fresh  and  luxuriant. 

Your  hair  simply  needs  frequent  and 
regular  washing  to  keep  it  beautiful,  but 
it  cannot  stand  tlie  harsh  effect  of  ordinary 
soap.  The  free  alkali,  in  ordinary  soaps, 
soon  dries  the  scalp,  makes  the  hair  brittle 
and  ruins  it.  This  is  why  leading  motion 
picture  stars,  theatrical  people,  and  discrimi- 
nating women  use 

V/ AT  KINS 

MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT  OIL 

FOR 


NORMA  TALMADGE 
"You  may  use  my  testimonial  to  the  value 

of   WatKINS  MuLSIFlED  CocOANt'T  Olt  " 


This  clear,  pure,  and  entirely  greaseless 
product  cannot  possibly  injure,  and  does 
not  dry  the  scalp  or  make  the  hair  brittle 
no  matter  how  often  you  use  it. 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  will  cleanse 
the  hair  and  scalp  thoroughly.  Simply 
moisten  the  hair  with  water  and  rub  it  in. 
It  makes  an  abundance  of  rich,  creamy 
lather,  which  rinses  out  easily,  removing 
every  particle  of  dust,  dirt,  dandruff  and  ex- 
cess oil.  The  hair  dries  quickly  and  evenly, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  being  much  thick- 
er and  heavier  than  it  is.  It  leaves  the  scalp 
soft  and  the  hair  fine  and  silky,  bright,  fresh- 
looking  and  fluffy,  wavy  and  easy  to  manage. 

You  can  get  WATKINS  MULSII'lED  COCOANUT 
OIL  at  any  drug  store.  A  4-oiince  bottle  should  last 
for  niontlis.      Splendid  for  Children 

THE  R.  L.  WATKINS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


ALICE  BRADY 
*'I  consider  Watkins  Mulsified  Cocoa' 
>JUT  Oil  an  ideal  shampoo  and  can  be  used 
with  such  little  effort  and  keeps  my  hair  in 
a  wonderful  condition  " 


MAY  ALLISON 
"Of  all  the  shampoos  1  have  ever  used 
W'atkins  Mulsified  Cocoanut  Oil  is  by 
t;ir  the  superior." 


BLANCHE  SWEET 
"I  am  pleased  to  indorse  Watkins  Mulsi- 
TIED  Cocoanut  Oil  for  shampooing." 


would  slip  through  as  I  was  shaking  it 
down.  But  "Monsieur  le  Thernw)netre" 
had  the  worst  score  of  all.  Ever\-  time 
I  gave  him  one,  I  said  a  mental  good-by, 
for  he  invariably  found  a  new  way  of 
breaking  them.  However,  he  was  so  eager 
to  help  me  with  my  work  that  I  could 
not  be  angry.  He  never  tired  of  rolling 
cotton  for  the  dressing-carriage,  or  sharpen- 
ing pencils,  tho  his  leg  was  shot  in  several 
places.  Each  timehe  went  to  the  "radio," 
a  new  piece  of  shell  was  discovered,  neces- 
sitating another  operation. 

"Too  much  stomach,"  said  " Soixanie," 
who  was  trying  to  learn  English  from  a 
book  I  had  given  him.  He  had  been  run 
over  by  a  motor-truck,  and  worried  more 
about  himself  than  any  of  those  wounded 
in  battle.  His  temperature  was  a  matter  of 
grave  importance  to  him.  He  had  a  pulse 
of  sixty  for  several  days,  and  when  I  found 
it  upset  him  for  the  whole  day  to  have 
more  or  less  than  "  soixartte,"  I  would 
mark  it  to  jjlease  him  whether  it  was  fifty- 
eight  or  sixty-two,  as  he  was  not  serious 
enough  to  matter,  and  yet  it  influenced 
his  whole  attitude  toward  life  if  he  could 
see  a  straight  line  running  across  his  chart. 
He  had  a  violent  relapse,  when  in  my 
absence,  some  one  marked  sixty-four,  and 
almost  cried  with  joy  Avhen  I  returned  and 
somewhat  guiltily  wrote  " soixante." 

"What  is  the  great  'Sampson'  crying 
about?"  I  whispered  as  I  approached  the 
largest  man  in  the  room,  who  had  been 
there  a  long  time  with  an  abdominal 
wound  which  mended  slowly.  He  was 
often  hysterical  and  I  had  caught  him 
several  times  tearing  open  his  dressings, 
to  scratch  the  wound. 

"He  has  received  no  word  from  his 
parents  for  over  a  month,"  the  man  in  the 
next  bed  explained. 

I  told  him  neither  had  I,  and  I  was  so 
much  farther  aAvay  from  my  home,  but 
one  must  be  brave.  He  paid  no  attention 
until,  remembering  he  had  eaten  no  lunch, 
I  made  him  some  hot  chocolate,  his 
favorite  delicacy.  Even  this  he  refused 
until  I  calmly  fed  him  with  a  spoon. 
This  made  the  others  laugh,  and  soon  he 
rallied  and  took  the  cup  himself 

"Monsieur  le  Crocodile"  is  always  crying 
about  imaginary  hurts.  One  day,  it  is 
because  they  have  hurt  him  so  much  at  his 
dressing  that  he  must  cry,  "Oh,  Id,  la.  how 
my  leg  hurts!"  for  hours  afterward  until 
one  hopes  they  will  not  dress  his  leg  again 
for  some  time.  Again,  he  will  be  in  tears 
because:  "Look,  luademoiselle.  there  are 
two  whole  days  since  my  dressing  has  been 
changed.  Oh,  Id,  Id,  what  a  miserable 
life!  I  am  not  being  well  cared  for.  They 
forget  me." 

However,  he  is  easily  pacified  with  a 
pair  of  brand-ncAv  bed-socks  "sent  all  the 
Avay  from  America  for  'M.  le  Crocodile,' 
because  his  crying  was  heard  far  awaj'." 
But,  poor  man,  his  home  is  in  German 
hands. 

"You  have  been  smolcing  too  much,"  I 
announce  as  I  come  to  "  Le  Bebe." 

"Please  do  not  scold,  'petite  mama?!,'" 
the  youngster  begs,  "but  bring  me  a 
hot-water  bag,  for  I  am  so  cold."  Hot- 
water  bags  were  very  scarce.  I  had  only 
five  rubber  ones  for  my  forty-eight  beds, 
and  a  few  stone  ones  which  the  blesses 
called  "  soixante-qxdnze,  "  because  they  Avere 
shaped  like  the  shells  for  their  famous 
cannon.  The  others  seemed  to  understand 
that  "Le  Bebe"  was  a  spoiled  child,  and 
therefore  privileged  to  receive  more  atten- 
tion. I  tried  not  to  be  partial,  but  he  was 
so  young  and  was  suiTering  so  much  from 
two  shattered  legs  which  the  doctor  was 
trying    to    save    by    various    experiments 
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Science  Puts  Comfort  and  Safety 

in  tlie  Daily  Shave 

Physicians  know  that  a  skin  tender  with  daily  shaving  needs  a  safeguard 
against  infections.  And  many  a  physician,  for  this  very  reason,  recom- 
mends Johnson's  Shaving  Cream  Soap. 

Johnsons  Shaving  Q^eam  5oap 


is  based  on  a  careful  study  of  the  skin, 
plus  years  of  chemical  research.  It  is  far 
more  than  an  ordinary  shaving  soap.  It 
is  a  scientific  preparation  worthy  of  the 
high  ideals  and  world-wide  reputation  of 
the  Johnson  &  Johnson  laboratories. 

Combining  many  sterilizing  and  soothing 


properties  with  abundant  lathering  ability, 
Johnson's  Shaving  Cream  Soap  softens  the 
beard  quickly  and  stays  thoroughly  moist. 
It  gives  you  a  clean,  smooth  shave — and 
one  that  is  safe.  The  lather's  the  thing.  Get 
Johnson's  from  your  druggist.  He  serves 
you  well  and  deserves  your  patronage. 


New  Brunswick 


New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 


Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  Gauze,  Absorbent  Cotton,  Bandages,  Toilet  and  Baby  Powder, 
Medicated  Soaps,  Plasters,  Zonas  Adhesive  Plaster,  Synol  Soap,  Lister's  Fumigator,  Dental 
Floss,  and  other  Red  Cross  products  for  use  in  hospital  and  home. 


Johnson's 

Toilet  and 

Baby  Powder 

Ask  any  skin  specialist 
if  there  is  a  better, 
safer  powder  to  use 
after  shaving  or  bath- 
ing. Fine  for  all  the 
family  —  and  at  all 
times.  The  <itandard 
baby  powder. 
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Synol  Soap 

A  perfect  sterilizing  and 
cleansing  agent.  Re- 
lieves facial  troubles 
and  promotes  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  skin. 
Fine  for  shampooing. 
Keep  Synol  in  your 
home.  Liquid  or  cake 
form. 


i.'  ' 
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At  the  Nation's  Service 

THE  ability  of  our  Country  adequately  to  take 
a  prominent  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  mineral  wealth 
with  which  Nature  has  so  richly  endowed  us.  In  the 
dark  interiors  of  our  mines  and  on  the  scarred  sides  of 
our  hills  are  born  our  freighters  and  locomotives;  our 
farm  tractors  and  motor  trucks;  the  machinery  for  our 
factories  and  the  frame  work  for  our  sky  scrapers;  our 
light,  heat  and  power;  in  fact  nearly  all  the  implements 
both  of  our  bvlsiness  industry  anci  our  home  life. 

The  miners  of  the  country  are  the  men  who  labor  first 
that  these  things  may  be  put  at  the  Nation's  service. 
That  they  realize  the  importance  of  their  task  is  evi- 
denced by  the  way  they  perform  it.  Every  year  sees 
an  increase  in  the  production  of  practically  all  miner- 
als—  an  increase  sufficient  to  meet  the  Nation's  in- 
creased requirements.  Even  the  enormous  demands 
made  during  the  war  years  were  successfully  met. 

The  Hercules  Powder  Co.  is  glad  to  call  attention  to 
these  men  and  their  work.  We  know  them  well, 
for  our  connections  with  them  have  been  intimate  for 
years.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  our  production  of 
Hercules  Explosives  is  used  by  the  miners  who  are  do- 
ing so  much  to  provide  the  implements  which  are  vital 
for  the  industrial  and  social  progress  of  the  Nation. 


HEI{CULES  POWDEI{^  CO. 


New  York 
San  Francisco 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Pittsburg.  Kan. 
Salt  Lake  City 
Wilmington,  Del. 


if  The  advertisement  inserted  at  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  this 
page  appeared  in  the  national  magazines  during  the  darkest  days  of 
the  war  —  June.  July  and  August,  1!'18.  The  fact  that  this  advertise- 
ment can  be  so  closely  paraphrased,  and  still  apply  to  the  problems 
of  today,  shows  that  the  power  of  explosives  is  as  vital  to  the  tasks 
of  peace  as  to  the  tasks  of  war. 


HEI^U^S  POWE^R  CO. 


of  Carrel  treatment  and  plaster  casts  and 
steel  plates  screwed  to  the  remaining  bone. 
Finally,  fearing  sepsis,  he  had  returned  to 
the  Carrel  system  of  irrigating  the  wound, 
but  "Le  Bebe"  was  so  sensitive  that  the 
injections  every  two  hours  made  him 
cry  out  with  pain. 

"  Toto"  pretended  to  be  asleep,  hoping  I 
would  pass  by  and  not  disturb  him.  He 
got  his  name  the  first  day  when  I  asked 
him  for  "the  pulse,"  and  evidently  used 
the  French  slang  for  "cootie."  After 
searching  for  several  minutes  while  I  waited 
much  mystified,  he  had  said:  "I  can  not 
find  the  Hoto,'  mademoiselle."  The  others 
insisted  he  had  one,  so  the  name  clung 
to  him.  Fearing  to  make  another  mis- 
take, I  asked  "the  hand"  next  time. 
Whereupon  he  shook  mj^  hand  solemnly, 
saying:  "  Comrades,  in  spiteof  everything." 

"Mademoiselle,  wiU  you  be  so  good  as 
to  ask  '  Monsieur  le  Major '  when  he  comes 
if  I  may  have  a  cachet  of  aspirin?  My 
head  aches."  This  formal  request  came 
from  " UAmoureax,"  so  called  because  he 
had  wakened  from  his  operation  ardently 
making  love.  It  was  so  unusual  for  ether 
to  affect  any  one  in  so  amusing  a  manner 
that  he  entertained  the  whole  ward,  to 
his  great  embarrassment  later,  for  he  was  a 
most  formal,  retiring  young  man  who 
spent  most  of  his  time  quietly  puzzling 
over  an  old  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Every  one  begged  for  the  laughing 
ether,  but  no  one  else  had  such  a  humorous 
after-effect.  Too  often  they  came  back 
from  an  operation  in  tears. 

"Don't  forget  the  'ventouses^  this  eve- 
ning, please,"  said  "Grandpere."  He  al- 
ways wants  cupping,  whether  the  doctor 
has  ordered  the  treatment  or  not.  He.  is 
such  an  old  man  I  humor  him  when  I 
have  time,  but  he  is  so  thin  that  not  many 
of  the  Uttle  glasses  will  stay.  We  make 
quite  a  game  of  it,  even  the  orderlies 
clump  around  the  bed  with  their  heavy 
sabots  which  they  always  forget  to  "leave 
at  the  door  on  entering  the  ward."  Just 
as  I  think  I  have  put  on  a  good  one  that 
wiU  stay,  and  the  blesses  cry,  "Qa  y  est!" 
off  it  rolls,  clattering  along  the  wooden 
floor  under  the  next  bed.  Nothing  daimted, 
"Grandpere"  shouts,  "Encore!"  He  is 
never  satisfied  to  have  a  few  good  ones, 
but  must  always  have  "just  one  more!" 
even  if  they  clatter  around  him  like  hail- 
stones. I  am  so  excited  when  one  does 
take  that  the  blesses  cheer  and  the  orderlies 
clank  back  to  their  work,  muttering: 
"That  helps,  that  does  good."  We  call 
the  purple  marks  that  are  left  medals  for 
valor  in  the  hospital.  Once  I  forgot  to 
take  them  off  when  the  ten  minutes  were 
up,  in  the  confusion  of  having  several 
things  happen  at  one  time,  and  poor 
" Grand i>bre"  remained  bent  forward  un- 
comfortable for  nearly  an  hour  without  a 
Avord  of  complaint.  I  thought  he  would  be 
cured  after  this  experience,  but  next  day 
he  began  asking  for  them  as  usual. 

Miss  Black  went  to  France  without  any 
hospital  training  except  a  little  experience 
in  a  baby  clinic.  She  had  intended  to  work 
in  a  suppl.^•-room,  but  was  soon  called  to 
help  the  doctors  in  the  busy  hosi)ital  at 
Cugny.  Tlie  first  tinn^  that  shv  lielped  at  a 
dressing,  she  saj's,  a  little  boy  of  seven- 
teen, known  as  "  Le  Petit  Parisien," 
because  he  was  so  typical  of  his  birthplace, 
saved  her  "from  uttering  a  cry  of  liorror 
and  running  away."  The  boy  had  always 
l>een  so  cheerful  that — 

Tlie   shock  came  imexpectedly   nnIh'u    1 
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first  took  off  his  bandage  and  revealed  a 
right  hand  frightfully  mangled  from  which 
the  fingers  hung  down  fastened  by  a  mere 
thread.  He  held  it  up  without  a  qui^'er 
for  the  doctor  to  dress,  and  when  he  saw 
my  expression,  tho  there  M^ere  tears  in  his 
eyes,  he  smiled  at  me  reassiu*ingly. 
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We  should  not  omit  "Monsieur  le 
Coiffeur,"  who  could  not  forget  his  original 
profession,  and  always  informed  INIiss 
Black  in  a  distrest  tone  when  her  veil  had 
slipt  to  one  side  or  had  some  of  the  black 
from  the  stovepipe  on  it.  Miss  Black's 
blesses  made  so  much  fun  of  her  com- 
fortable rubber-sole  shoes  that  she  "only 
dared  wear  them  on  the  coldest  da^'s, 
when  they  were  more  lenient  in  their 
discipline."  While  so  many  of  the  men 
cracked  jokes  and  talked  cheerfully,  some 
told  sad  stories.  One  "Fusilier"  said  he 
did  not  mind  losing  his  leg,  and  he  ex- 
l)lained  to  the  nurse  "with  a  quiet 
desperateness  " : 

"There  is  no  one  to  care,  mademoiselle. 
One  time  I  had  a  wife  so  devoted  that  the 
first  year  of  this  miserable  war  she  drest  in 
man's  clothes  and  came  to  see  me  at  the 
camp,  just  ])efore  I  went  into  the  trenches. 
But  that  is  over.  The  war  was  too  loug. 
She  grew  tired  of  being  always  alone.  The 
waiting  bored  her.  She  is  now  with  a 
Spaniard  \\ho  makes  munitions  and  monej', 
while  I  fight  and  lose  my  leg  and  get  little 
pay.  It  is  the  war,  mademoiselle,  and  one 
must  not  expect  justice.  There  is  nothing 
but  death  to  look  forward  to." 

ISIany  of  JSIiss  Black's  blesses  said  in 
farewell,  "I  shall  give  myself  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  in  America  soon."  She 
knows  they  have  not  forgotten  her,  be- 
cause by  their  letters  of  a2)preciation  she 
still  has  news  of  them  and  "can  follow 
each  one  from  hospital  to  hosi>ital,  at  his 
home,  or  in  the  trenches,  from  a  quiet 
rest  caiitonnemeut  to  the  second  line  of 
the  Baches  through  all  their  danger  and 
hardships,  work,  and  pleasure." 

In  one  chapter  of  "Hospital  Heroes" 
Aliss  Black  quotes  some  of  these  letters. 
Here  is  one: 

Mademoiselle: 

I  dare  not  think  you  "nill  remember 
me,  1)ut  receive  anyway  the  thanks 
of  a  little  poilu,  Avho  had  the  honor  of 
Ix'ing  taken  cai"e  of  by  a  little  miss.  A 
thousand  times  thanks!  How  have  I 
had  such  liapiiiness,  I  who  never  had  luck 
in  my  life.  I  have  been  in  two  hospitals 
since  leaving  the  Auto  Chir  No.  7,  but 
1  missed  the  soft  liand  tliat  used  to  do 
my  dressing.  Often  1  see  in  thouglit 
Ward  V,  always  joyous  that  ward.  Do 
you  sing  still  in  the  evening?  How  can 
I  forget  the  good  care  you  gave?  0\w 
does  not  forget  so  soon  good  people.  I 
dare  not  ask,  tho  I  would  like  the  pleasure 
of  r('c<'i\ing  a  letter  from  you  now  and  then 
telling  me  what  is  hap])t'ning  in  that 
ward.  I  would  lik<>  to  sharpen  your 
IM'iU'ils  again  or  roll  the  cotton  for  the 
(Irt'ssing-cart. 

Do  you  rememlxT  the  day  you  trimmed 
all  our  mustaches?  How  proud  we  had 
been,  all  the  younger  ones  to  have  ac- 
quired th(>se  SAvcH'ping  graces  of  manhood, 
and  how  "Monsieur  le  Tigre"  roared  when 
his     disappeared     under     your     relentless 


Pipe  Smokers 
Are  So  Human! 


Tid-Bits  tells  this  story  about  two  old  Scots- 
men sitting  by  the  roadside,  talking  and  puffing 
away  happily  at  their  pipes. 

"There's  no  muckle  pleasure  in  smokin', 
Sandy,"  said  Donald. 

"Hoo  dae  ye  mak'  that  cot?"  questioned 
Sandy. 

"Weel,"  said  Donald,  "ye  see,  if  ye're 
smokin'  yer  ain  bacca  ye're  thinkin'  o'  the 
awfu'  expense,  an'  if  ye're  smokin'  some  ither 
body's,  yer  pipe's  ramm't  sae  tight  it  winna 
draw." 

Pipe  smokers  generally  are  so  human! 

With  pipes  in  their  mouths,  smoking  out 
the  small  worries  of  the  day  and  blowing 
them  to  a  great  distance;  with  their  nerves  at 
ease  and  other  good  fellows  companionably 
near,  filling  the  air  with  fragrance  and  color, 
men  drop  all  pretensions,  men  can  refer  to 
their  own  weaknesses  and  foibles  with  as 
many  chuckles  for  themselves  as  for  the  rest 
of  the  fellows. 

Your  very  human  pipe- 
smoker  needs  but  his 
trusty  pipe  and  a  few 
loads  of  the  right  tobacco, 
the  one  absolutely  suited 
to  his  taste  and  pocket- 
book. 

Perhaps  you  already 
smoke  a  tobacco 
that  puts  you  on 
such  good  terms 
with  yourself  and 
life.  If  not,  we 
would  be  glad  to 
have  you  try  Edge- 
worth. 

Edgeworth  is 
neither  a  costly  nor 
a  cheap  tobacco.  It 
seems  to  suit  both 
those  who  have  to  eonsider  price  first  and  those 
in  high  jiosilions  who  hny  what  they  want  no 
matter  what  the  cost. 

It  may  not  be  the  tobacco  you  are  looking 
for,  though  it  appears  to  fit  right  into  the 
wants  of  so  many  smokers. 

We  desire  to  raise  yoiu"  expectations,  not 
too  high,  but  only  high  enough  to  liave  you 
send  for  a  sample,  fill  j'our  pipe,  light  up, 
and  decide  just  what  you  think  of  Edgeworth 
Tobacco. 

If  you  are  willing  to  pass  judgment  upon  it, 
we'll  furnish  the  tobacco.  Merely  send  us  on 
a  postcard  your  name  and  address,  also  those 
of  the  dealer  usually  supplying  your  smoking 
wants,  and  we'll  mail  you  generous  samples 
of  Edgeworth  Tobacco  in  both  forms — Plug 
Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  pressed  into  eakes, 
then  cut  by  exceedingly  sharp  knives  into  thin 
moist  slices.  Rub  a  slice  between  the  lumds 
and  it  makes  an  average  pipe-load. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  comes  prepared 
to  jjour  straight  into  your  pipe.  It  packs 
nicely  and  burns  freely,  evenly,  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  bowl,  getting  better  and  better. 

Edgeworth  is  sold  in  sizes  convenient  for 
all  pmchasers.  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  in 
pocket-size  packages  sells  for  15e;  larger 
sizes,  30c  and  70c;  tin  humidor,  -SI. 30;  in 
glass  jars,  $1.40.  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  costs 
15c,  30c,  70c  and  $1.30. 

For  tlic  free  sanipU's  ui«)n  whieli  we  seek 
yonr  judgment,  address  l>;irns  &  Hrolher  Co., 
o  ."^outh  i\si  Street,  Richmond.  \"a. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 
jobber  caMnut  supply  you  with  Ivlgeworth. 
lyjinis  &  Hrolher  ('<Hnpany  \\'d\  gladly  sent! 
you  ])repai(i  by  i).'ircel  poxt  a  on«'-  or  two- 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Ping  Sli»v  or 
Ready-Rnbbed  for  the  same  price  you  would 
l)ay  the  jobber. 
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THE    one    big    light    of   a    single 
purpose   has  always  guided   this 
Industry  from  its  very  beginning. 

That  purpose  always  has  been 
to  produce,  each  season,  the  ruling 
sensible  automobile  value  of  the  time. 

Consider  how  clearly  that  pur- 
pose lays  down  the  line  of  Overland 
endeavor. 

That  which  is  sensible  must  ex- 
clude cheapness  on  the  one  hand 
and  extravagance  on  the  other. 

Sensible  automobile  value,  while 
excluding  both  cheapness  and  ex- 
travagance, must  include  the  essen- 
tials, —  performance,  dependability, 
durability,  comfort  and  good  looks. 

And  ruling  sensible  automobile 
value  must  include  these  essentials 
in  good  round  measure  and  for  less 
money  than  they  can  be  had  in  any 
other  car. 


Year  after  year  for  many  years, 
public  selection  has  proclaimed  each 
successive  Overland  model  the  ruling 
sensible  automobile  value  of  its  day. 

So,  the  name  Overland  has  come 
to  mean  exactly  this  clear  and  defi- 
nite thing  to  the  buying  public. 

And  the  more  people  know  about 
automobiles  the  more  they  seek  sen- 
sible value  —  as  is  shown  in  the  big 
increase  each  year  in  the  sale  of 
Overland  cars. 


C=^ 


Tfie  Mod 


Willys-Oved; 
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rhriff  Car 


c,  Toledo,  Ohio 


So  the  name  Overland  with  its 
definite  meaning  has  acquired  enor- 
mous value. 

This  great  and  growing  value  of 
the  Overland  name  makes  brighter 
and  brighter  the  guiding  light  of 
Overland  purpose. 

To  make  this  definite  meaning 
of  the  Overland  name  more  and  more 
apparent  has  become  our  greatest 
obligation. 

No  mere  guarantee  could  ever 
be  so  binding. 

-I*  'T*  <* 

This  season  the  Model  90  Over- 
land Thrift  Car,  true  to  Overland 
purpose,  fulfills  this  obligation. 

Already  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand purchasers  have  pronounced  this 
car,  in  their  judgment,  the  ruling 
sensible  automobile  value  of  the  day. 

Throughout  the  war  period  when 
automobiles  were  called  upon  for  ex- 
cessive service,  when  repair  men  were 
few'and  overburdened,  this  Overland 
stood  up  and  delivered  with  utmost 
dependability. 

We  offer  it  as  the  embodiment 
of  Overland  purpose — on  its  name 
and  record,  the  ruling  'sensible  auto- 
mobile value  today. 

Overland  dealers  are  receiving 
shipments  in  increasing  quantities, 
but  for  some  time  to  come  the  de- 
mand will  probably  exceed  the  supply. 

If  you  intend  purchasing  a  car  this 
season,  see  the  Overland  dealer  now. 


^^JX-j__-  iix_^-rxi 


XHX .JTI'. 
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shears!  You  had  the  courage,  made- 
vioiselle.  It  was  just  after  the  "soupe," 
and  3  ou  said  you  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
that  we  must  all  be  trimmed  like  the 
Americans.  Since  revisiting  my  home  in 
Bordeaux,  which  is  full  of  Americans,  I 
appreciate  jom*  point  of  view. 

Now  completely  healed,  I  have  re- 
joined my  regiment.  It  is  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  I  am  in  a  hole  with 
water  to  my  ankles.  We  have  reached 
the  second  line  of  the  Boches.  I  worked 
with  confidence  liecause  I  thought  I  was 
fighting  as  much  for  you  as  for  myself, 
and  see,  because  of  this  thought,  I  am 
safe  and  sound.  When  will  this  abomi- 
nable war  be  ended?  You,  too,  are  near 
the  front,  like  the  soldiers,  doing  j^our  duty. 
It  must  be  very  tiring  to  be  -with,  yom* 
wounded  so  long  without  a  "rest.  I  give 
you  all  my  compliments  on  your  beauti- 
ful act  of  devotion.  Permit  me  to  offer 
you  these  little  flowers  received  in  a  letter 
from  my  parents  for  good  luck. 

Here  is  another,  which  was  written  in 
lavender  ink  on  pale-blue  paper  with  a 
deeper  blue  border: 

My  Dear  Little  Nurse: 

Our  journey  in  the  hospital-train  was 
good,  and  I  am  growing  accustomed  to 
having  onl^'  one  leg  and  a  half.  I  am  in 
the  movuitains  to  get  the  good  air.  This 
hosj>ital  is  good,  but  how  I  regret  the  Auto 
Chir  No.  7,  where  you  were  so  kind,  t 
am  bored  here.  I  think  often  of  the 
troubles  I  made  you  endiire.  I  was  a 
restive  patient,  never  satisfied,^-:  always 
scolding.  How  I  shouted  'ijlnough! 
E  nough !  Gently ! ' '  every  time  you  gave  the 
( 'arrel  treatment.  To-day  I  ask  forgiveness 
for  all  that.  Will  you  be  indulgent  enough 
to  pardon  me?  I  can  not  make  grand 
])hrases.  I  can  only  say  a  big  thank  you 
Aery  simple  and  sincere.  My  parents 
■write  that  they  wish  me  to  thank  you  for 
the  good  care  I  received  during  my  staj' 
ill  yoiu*  Avard.  I  am  homesick  for  that 
ward.  I  hope  to  see  you  in  the  United 
States  after  the  war.  I  have  found  j-our 
fete-day  in  my  calendar  of  the  saints. 
It  is  my  prayer  that  the  war  "nail  end  on 
that  day,  November  19. 

I  have  been  decorated  with  the  "medaille 
iiiilUaire^'  and  the  " croix  de  guerre"  and  am 
very  happy.  But  I  wash  you  w^ere  here. 
No  one  comes  through  the  ward  at  two 
o'clock  saying  "Milk  or  chocolate?"  and 
counting  the  number  of  orders  for  each 
on  her  fingers.  I  remember  your  diffi- 
culty in  pronouncing  French  words  and 
l)}irases  which  made  us  laugh.  A  lot  of 
little  cares  and  attentions  have  been  dis- 
counted which  I  never  lacked  with  you. 

Will  you  gi\-e  my  address,  please,  to  the 
" vaguemestre'''  so  he  can  send  my  letters 
here?  I  will  ne^'er  forget  you,  for  you 
took  good  care  of  me  when  I  suffered  most. 
I  am  always  afraid  you  may  be  wounded, 
too,  by  a  borali  from  the  aeroplanes.  You 
are  so  near  the  lines.  And  the  cold  weather. 
You  must  l)e  frozen.  You  were  always  so 
cold  and  could  hardly  hold  the  thermom- 
eter to  shake  it  down. 

With  all  the  best  Avishes  of  a  grateful 
little  soldier  who  admires  your  devotioru 

This  is  from  a  hlesse  who  calls  Miss 
Black  his  "Dear  and  Good  Little Marraine" : 

I  permit  myself  to  send  j'ou  this  picture 
of  the  chateau  where  we  are  being  cared 
for.  I  hiury  to  write  you  these  few  words. 
For  several  days  blesses  have  arrived  from 
Auto  Chir  No.  7  who  speak  often  of 
ISIademoiselle  Marraine.  You  were  a 
model     infirmiere    and    all    the     i)atients 


loved  you.  Here  I  begin  to  make  friends 
who  ask  me  for  a  spng,  but  I  think  often 
of  the  evenings  in  Ward  V.  I  enjoyed 
singing  to  you  in  my  little  bed  No.  6. 
I  was  better  off  there  than  here  in  a 
chateau.  I  have  lost  Riviere.  My  foot 
is  better,  but  I  still  use  crutches.  I  am 
eighteen  kilometers  from  Frangois,  and 
■when  I  am  better  1  shall  walk  over  to  say 
Hello. 

Here    is    an    appreciative    word    from 

another    whose     nurse    has     become    his 

7)iar7'aine: 

We  will  be  in  the  trenches  eight  days 
and  then  released  for  eight  days  or  for 
three  or  four  months.  How  long  the 
hours  will  seem !  Do  you  know  what  gives 
me  courage?  My  little  marraine.  I 
Avent  to  the  war  in  the  first  days  of  1914, 
Avhen  there  were  no  good  marraine.'^  to 
console  and  amuse  us  with  their  kind 
letters  of  encouragement  and  hope.  No 
one  dreamed  then  that  they  would  come 
to  lighten  the  dreary  solitude  of  the 
trenches.  And  now,  who  of  us  is  not 
happy  in  corresponding  with  one  of  you? 
You  help  the  task  of  th(*  soldier  more  than 
you  realize.  But  there  are  few  who  A\'hen 
wounded  have  a  marraine  for  a  nurse.  I 
wish  all  the  blesses  could  be  cared  for  by  a 
little  mademoiselle  marraine,  but,  alas, 
what  a  futile  wi.sh!  To  most  nurses  we  are 
but  broken  bodies.  They  do  not  trouble 
themselves  about  that  terrible  malady, 
the  cajard.  I  think  you  made  it  your  duty 
to  look  happy  even  if  you  were  not.  I 
hope  my  letter  will  find  you  in  good  health. 
My  health  is  perfect.  Messieurs  les  Bodies 
must  look  out  for  themselves! 

This  is  from  "a  dear  old  man  with  four 
children  whom  he  has  not  seen  for  fourteen 
months,"  ^vritten  after  his  transfer  to 
another  hospital  to  his  "Dear  Little 
Infirmihre  of  Other  Times": 

It  is  going  better  with  me,  altho  I  have 
a  little  feebleness  in  my  left  leg,  and  no 
more  of  your  frictions  "in  the  direction 
of  the  heart."  The  beds  are  not  as  good 
as  those  in  Auto  Chir  No.  7.  I  am  in  a 
little  draft  from  the  window  and  no  one 
thinks  of  putting  a  bed  sock  on  my  head. 
I  have  received  some  more  pictures  from 
my  wife  of  the  children,  but  no  one  cares 
to  see  them.  You  would  lie  pleased  to  see 
that  the  boy  has  gro\\n  taller  than  his 
older  sisters  now.  I  am  well  taken  care 
of,  but  you  see  this  does  not  prevent  me 
from  thinkiog  often  of  your  hospital. 

I  hear  with  pleasure  that  you  have  a 
ward  of  your  own  now.  How  happy 
you  must  be,  alone  and  independent,  no 
one  to  scold  you  any  more. 

I  begin  to  get  up,  but  must  not  leave 
the  ward.  My  back  is  not  all  well  yet. 
When  I  look  at  the  end  of  the  arm  that  is 
cut  off,  I  wonder  what  my  children  will 
say.  Then  I  remember  what  you  told  me 
about  crippled  bodies  not  being  half  so 
bad  as  crippled  brains  or  hearts.  I  may 
go  home  soon,  but  will  not  forget  you.  I 
I)ray  you  to  accept  some  cards  of  my 
native  country  and  surroundings. 

Permit  me,  niadenwisellc,  to  thank  you 
for  the  courage  and  goodness  and  tender- 
n(*ss  you  have  shown  toward  m(>  and  m\ 
wound(>d  friends.  I  thiink  you  with  all  my 
heart  for  coming  such  a  long  way  to  take 
care  of  us.  I  shake  your  hand  cordially 
;nid  cry  loudly,  "  Vive  V Anu'riiiiie!^^ 

And  there  are  post-cards  as  well  as 
letters  in  Miss  Black's  letter-box: 

One  from  a  farmer's  imit  in  the  inlciior 
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HEINZ 

^^egars 

MALT,  CIDER  AND  WHITE 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  reputation  of  many 
of  the  famous  57  Varieties  rests  upon  the  deUcate  flavor  and 
exquisite  aroma  of  Heinz  Vinegars. 

The  57  Varieties  demand  the  best,  both  as  to  quaUty  and 
flavor.  So  Heinz  Vinegars  are  Heinz  made  with  no  thought 
but  to  have  them  the  best  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  produced.  And  Heinz  Vinegars 
are  made  in  sufficient  quantities  to  per- 
mit their  sale  bottled  and  sealed  under 
the  Heinz  label  to  those  housewives  who 
also  appreciate  the  importance  of  flavor 
in  a  salad,  a  sauce  or  a  relish. 


ONE  OF  THE 


3T 


THE  NAME  HEINZ 

on  a  label — whether  it  is  Vinegar^ 
Ketchup^BakedBeanSjOr  any  other 
of  the  foods  and  condiments  in  the 
^y  Varieties  —  means  so  many 
things  it  is  pleasant  to  know.  It 
means  Heinz  care  in  the  selection 
of  the  choicest  materials^  the  spot- 
less cleanliness  of  Heinz  kitchens^ 
the  Heinz  skill  in  cookery.  It 
means  ^^ good  to  eat^'  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

In  bottles 

filled  and  sealed  in  the  Heinz 

establishment 

Pints,  quarts  and  half-gallons 


All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Ca?}ada 
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where  the  crippled  soldiers  were  taught 
to  serve  their  country  even  if  they  had 
lost  a  hand  or  a  leg.  Another  was  a 
picture  of  a  casino  on  the  Riviera  trans- 
formed into  a  convalescent  home.  Another 
sent  "poor  little  cards  of  my  own  country," 
ha^-ing  retxxrned  on  leave  before  going  back 
to  the  trenches,  and  beginning  the  weary 
game  all  over  again.  They  were  all  marked 
"Souvenir  of  a  blesse  who  will  never  forget," 
and  were  sent  with  the  usual  polite  ex- 
pressions of  "homages  and  sentiments 
the  most  respectful  and  devoted."  One 
very  elaborate  card  had  flowers  em- 
broidered in  colored  silk  and  opened  like 
an  envelop  enclosing  a  little  card  printed 
in  Enghsh  for  my  special  benefit:  "Greet- 
ings from  France.    To  mv  dear  Brother." 


WHAT  GERALDINE  FARRAR  WOULD 
DO   IF  "BROKE" 


THE  common  folk  have  got  a  notion 
that  if  a  great  "star" — singer  or  actress 
— were  suddenly  bereft,  of  tlio  talent  that 
made  her  shine,  there  would  be  a  terrific 
temperamental  explosion,  turning  the  li^e 
air  sick  wath  hirsute  and  other  fragments, 
eomminghng  with,  jeremiads  in  seven  flats 
minor.  As  usual,  the  commonalty  are 
all  WTong.  Geraldine  Farrar,  the  very 
starriest  of  stars,  singer  actress,  and 
"movie"  idol,  points  out  in  The  Wom.a/i's 
Home  Companion  that  a  star  in  achieving 
stardom  ineidentallj'  learns  a  few  things 
that  are  necessary  to  the  making  of  hay 
when  the*  sun  no  longer  shineth.  Miss 
Farrar  has  a  knack  of  saying  things  in  a 
way  that  shows  she  is  on  the  highway  to 
being  what  she  says  she's  going  to  be,  if 
her  voice  fails  and  she's  "broke." 

To  begin  with,  she  tells  us  the  opera- 
singer  does  not  wholly  depend  for  an 
existence  upon  "two  tiny  bands  of  ribbon 
in  her  throat,"  nor  does  she  revel  amid 
perfume  and  rose-leaves.  Operatic  success 
is  only  attained  by  "a  long,  rocky,  up-hill 
road.  This  means  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  discipline."  As  a  child  she  was 
possest  of  a  very  "uncertain  temper, 
flashing  and  quick,"  but  she  had  a  wise 
mother  who  did  not  assist  her  in  the  good 
old  New  England  way,  "the  slipper" 
accelerator. 

While  laying  the  foundation  for  her 
future  success  she  says  that  her  "uncertain 
temper"  called  forth  from  her  mother  the 
remark  that,  "If  you  get  in  a  rage  like 
that,  you'll  spoil  your  voice."  She  was 
incredulous;  a  few  days  later  she  had  a 
glorious  row  with  another  girl,  the  uncertain 
temper  had  a  lovely  time  exploding  all 
over  the  lot  while  her  voice  in  all'  its  splen- 
dor, fortissimo,  described  that  other  girl's 
inward  and  outward  characteristics.  Man- 
ners and  poise  took  flight;  so  did  her 
voice.  That  settled  Miss  Farrar.  No  more 
heroics  or  bullying  mother.  Proceeding, 
she  writes: 

Realization  is  the  foundation  of  discipline. 
I  first  began  to  realize  that  I  must  render 
quid  pro  quo  for  everything  I  got,  that  I 
could  not  serve  both  art  and  self,  that  is, 
where  the  interests  of  art  and  self  diverged. 
I  realized  that  Nature  not  only  liberallj^ 


compensates,  but  that  she  exacts  pay- 
ment to  the  last  farthing.  If  I  would  sing, 
I  must  pay  the  price.  And,  believe  me, 
the  price  I  have  paid  has  been  smaU  com- 
pared with  the  reward  I  have  got,  absurdly 
small.  What  is  the  satisfaction  of  getting 
into  a  rage  and  throwing  things  on  the 
floor  as  compared  with  the  satisfaction  of 
Ix'ing  able  to  sing? 

If  I  want  to  take  an  automobile  ride, 
my  doctor  simply  has  to  hold  up  a  warning 
finger.  No  further  argument  is  necessary. 
Tennis,  social  life,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  are  attractive.  But,  put  in  the 
balance,  what  do  they  weigh  against  a 
great  accomplishment?  In  fact,  those 
things  don't  count  with  me  any  more. 
My  greatest  tribulation  is  when  I  want  to 
go  to  a  concert  or  witness  the  performance 
of  some  actress  in  whom  I  am  interested, 
and  the  doctor  says,  "No!"  When  I 
am  denied  the  pleasure  of  receiving  my 
friends,  which  would  involve  talking  too 
much,  I  have  my  books.  A  singer  can't 
strain  her  voice  that  way,  even  if  it  might 
eventually  bring  aboxit  spectacles.  In 
brief,  an  artist  gets  so  used  to 'denying  her- 
self the  trifling  things  of  life  which  are  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  a  woman  that,  after  a 
while,  it  is  no  denial  at  all. 

I  find  that  with  women  who  are  genuine- 
ly ambitious  the  pas.sion  for  their  work 
conquers  everything.  They  not  only  give 
up  luxinies — even  after  such  things  have 
become  possiV)le — but  in  the  beginning 
they  will  pinch  themselves  to  the  last 
degree  of  destitution,  a  thing  almost  un- 
heard of  in  men.  And  it  isn't  that  the 
pleasures  are  in  thems(»lves  harmful, 
but  that  they  are  the  most  unconscionable 
purloiners  of  time  and  energy. 

Nor  can  we  divorce  the  physical  from 
the  moral  discipline.  Good  digestion, 
sleep  and  rest  we  must  have.  If  to-day  I 
get  twelve  hours'  rest,  I  can  do  with  eight 
hours  to-morrow.  But  if  I  don't  get  the 
twelve  hours  to-day,  to-morrow  will  exact 
physical  compensation  or — my  voice  will 
pay  the  price. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  mental 
discipline  of  the  singer  is  strenuous.  She 
must  learn  music,  which  in  itself  is  a  pro- 
fession. vShe  must  learn  languages,  not  in  a 
merely  perfunctory  way,  as  is  necessary  in 
commerce,  but  she  must  "get"  the  sub- 
tleties of  a  language  if  she  would  realisti- 
cally interpret  a  role  sung  in  that  language. 
Doing  this  brings  into  play  all  her  capacity 
for  adaptability,  which  in  itself  is  valuable 
in  any  walk  in  life.  For  each  role  you  study 
means  a  new  lesson  in  human  nature. 
And  here  the  action  and  reaction  upon  the 
physical  are  apparent. 

Persons  say,  "After  a  long  period  (Jf 
rehearsing  or  studying,  I  suppose  you 
want  to  go  for  a  walk  or  to  a  party." 

No — I  want  to  go  to  bed.  If  you've 
ever  seen  the  singer  practise  or  rehearse, 
you  will  appreciate  this.  Or  go  to  the 
opera,  try  to  sense  the  mental  condition  of 
a  singer  who  is  interpreting  a  great  role, 
doing  it  in  such  a  way  that  a  critical 
audience  will  not  notice  any  let-down  in 
her  work,  and  you  will  realize  that  it  is 
not  a  mechanical  effort.  Or  try  to  sing 
some  great  part,  and  you  will  realize  the 
physical  strength  that  is  made  to  pay  the 
price.  There  are  those  who  think  of  us,  in 
fact  picture  us,  as  being  reared  in  the  reek- 
ing atmosphere  of  perfumes,  rose-colored 
candles,  and  maids  picking  up  handker- 
chiefs. That  is  not  true.  The  tribe  of 
us  are  the  hardest-worked  people  there 
are. 

My  mother  brought  me  up  with  the  idea  ■ 
that  singing  is  a  temporary  gift,   that  it 
passes  with  the  passing  of  time.     I  have 


profited  by  her  wisdom.  While  at  the 
present  moment  I  keep  myself  fit  for  the 
exercise,  particularly  of  one  gift,  if  to- 
morrow I  should  be  left  voiceless  I  should 
not  be  as  a  ship  without  a  rudder.  I  love 
my  work,  but  I  have  steeled  myself  against 
the  inevitable.  And  when  the  time  comes  for 
the  passing  of  the  gift  with  which  good  for- 
tune endowed  me,  it  will  not  be  approached 
with  fear  and  mourning,  but  with  philo- 
sophical resignation.  For  discipline  not 
only  prepares  us  for  work,  it  also  prepares 
us  for  the  inevitable  changes. 

The  singer  must  provide  an  interest  in 
life  for  herself,  even  if  Providence  is  good 
enough  to  permit  her  to  retain  in  good  condi- 
tion the  two  tiny  bands  of  ribbon  in  her 
throat  until  an  advanced  age.  In  the 
heyday  of  her  career  she's  idolized,  and  the 
ecstasy  of  that  idolatry  is  marred  only  by 
the  fear  that  some  calamity  may  take 
from  her  the  command  of  her  vocal  organs, 
or  the  fear  that  in  the  course  of  time  they 
will  fail.  But  she  must  see  to  it  that  she's 
not  going  to  be  a  forlorn  old  woman,  an 
"e.x-greatness,"  living  on  memories  of  past 
triumphs.  The  memories  of  past  triumphs 
are  very  sweet,  but  they're  apt  to  be  very 
mournful.  And  to  be  mournful  means  to 
retrograde. 

The  singer  must  not  only  steel  herself 
against  the  time  when  the  Vjrilliant  flowers 
of  popularity  shall  have  faded,  she  must 
cultivate  a  practical  usefulness  in  life. 
She  must  set  her  teeth  firmly,  and  say, 
"I've  lost  my  voice.  I  am  only  too 
thankful  that  I  once  enjoyed  such  a  gift. 
I  shall  cherish  the  memory  of  it.  But  I'm 
not  going  to  live  on  memory.  I'm  not 
dead.     I'm  going  ahead." 

Probably  what  would  keep  a  singer  from 
getting  the  "big  head,"  thinking  that  the 
rose-bordered  path  and  popularity  would 
run  on  forever  and  so  fail  to  provide  for 
her  future,  is  the  history,  of  other  singers 
Avho  got  puffed  up  and  came  to  grief. 
All  things  are  fleeting.  Persons  regard  the 
public  as  fickle.  It  is  not.  The  public 
will  stick  to  the  singer  so  long  as  the 
singer  renders  quid  pro  quo.  and  a  great 
many  persons  are  always  ready  to  manifest 
their  appreciation  of  a  singer  whose  glory 
is  a  matter  of  memory  only. 

We  can't  place  a  singer,  or  any  other 
kind  of  an  artist,  on  the  plane  of  commerce. 
A  merchant  can  not  hold  patrons  when  his 
goods  begin  to  deteriorate.  But  the  public 
owes  the  artist  more  than  it  does  the  mer- 
chant. A  silk  dress  may  wear  out  and  be 
forgotten.  But  the  memory  of  a  great 
song,  a  wonderful  night  at  the  opera,  is 
always  an  inspiration.  It  becomes  a  part 
of  the  character  of  a  person. 

A  boy  may  attend  a  term  at  school  and 
get  enormously  valuable  training  from  a 
teacher,  something  that  may  influence  his 
whole  life.  He  can't  put  that  teacher, 
whose  services  for  a  term  may  have  cost  him 
a  few  dollars,  on  a  commercial  plane.  It 
is  so  with  the  singer  who  inspires,  refines, 
an  audience.  I  can  sit  back  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  non-professional  and  reenjoy 
and  be  reinspired  by  the  memory  of  a 
great  operatic  work  done  by  great  artists 
whom  I  have  heard.     . 

Thus,  a  singer  may  have  a  certain  hold 
on  the  affections  of  the  public  after  she 
has  ceased  to  be  a  singer.  But  she  mustn't 
depend  on  that  for  a  living.  Her  first 
concern  is  to  fortify  herself  against  the 
contingency  of  accident  that  may  deprive 
her  of  her  voice  in  her  youth  or  middle  age. 
And  isn't  this  fact  beneficent?  What  a 
bore  life  would  be  if  things  ran  smoothly 
all  the  time;  if  there  were  no  contracts, 
we'd  never  have  any  sense  of  values. 

Miss   Farrar   is   convinced   that  any  of 
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THE  rough  hand  of  war  shook  all  the  ranks  of 
men  out  of  their  old  grooves  of  thought.  It 
brought  into  close  and  wholesome  contact  those  who 
invest  their  capital  in  industry  and  those  who  invest 
their  labor  in  industrv. 

In  every  factory,  every  mill,  every  enterprise  in 
the  land,  this  shoulder-touch  of  closer  sympathy 
and  co-operation  has  been  felt. 

Now  is  the  chosen  hour,  in  every  business,  tor 
management  and  men  to  join  in  putting  /heir  own 
house  in  order.  Now  is  the  time  for  both  to  apply 
the  sane  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  square 
deal — with  just  profit  to  all  concerned. 

The  interests  of  the  investor  of  money   and   the 
investor  of  labor   are   identical.      The   realization   of 
this    fact    assures     the    dawn    of   a    Better 
Tomorrow. 


BELIEVING  that  American  industry 
is  going  courageously  toward  its  greater 
destiny,  we  wish  to  state  the  basis  for  our 
own  faith. 


Four  years  ago  in  our  house  publication,  "The 
Hydraulic  Press,"  we  went  on  record  with  all  of 
our  own  people  as  tollows:— "We  are  rapidly 
coming  to  the  time  when  the  phrase  'Capital  ajid 
Labor'  will  be  forgotten.  All  those  connected  with 
a  business  will  be  banded  together  for  one  purpose 
— the  success  of  that  business,  because  each  one  con- 
nected with  it  will  be  getting  that  part  of  the  success 
to  which  he  is  entitled." 

The  working  out  ot  this  principle  in  our  case  has 
not  always  been  easy.  We  have  made  our  mistakes. 
We  know  that  we  have  a  long  way  yet  to  go. 

We  can,  however,  report  these  practical  benefits 

— a  quality  and  econoni)'  of  production  we  had   not 

known  before,  a  growing  measure  of  profit,  and,  last 

but   not   least,  a   feeling   of  mutual    content 

running  far  beyond  our  hopes. 

This  is  tlic  second  of  a  series  of  articles  in 
this  publication.  On  March  1 5th  will 
appear  "Let  us  Put  our  House  in  Order." 

HYDRAULIC  PRESSED  STEEL  COMPANY 
of  Cleveland 


HYDRAUUC 


PR 


TEEL   COMPANY 
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Leading  automobile  engineers  have 
worked  out  the  accompanying 
chart.  It  shows  how  quickly  an 
automobile,  going  at  various  speeds, 
should  be  able  to  stop,  providing 
the  brake  mechanism  is  efficient, 
and  road  conditions  average. 


Smashed  to  splinters! 

Yet  the  car  was  going  only  15  miles  an  hour 


MOST  people  think  of  a  reckless 
driver  as  one  who  goes  streak- 
ing along  country  roads  or 
shooting  through  city  streets  faster 
than  the  law  allows. 

Yet  official  records  show  that  76',  of 
all  automobile  accidents  occur  when 
the  car  is  going  15  miles  an  hour  or  less. 

Safety,  for  yourself  and  your  car,  is  not 
a  matter  of  how  fast  you  are  going,  but 
how  quickly  you  can  stop. 

Don't  take  chances  with  your  safety. 
The  chart  printed  above  shows  how 
quickly  your  car  should  stop,  at  vari- 
ous speeds,  if  your  brakes  are  in  good 
condition,  and  working 
right. 

How    to    avoid    acci- 
dents 

A  simple  inspection  of 
your  brakes  at  frequent 
intervals  will  make 
them  a  source  of  pro- 
tection instead  of  dan- 
ger. Perhaps  only  a 
tightening  of  the  brake 
rods,  or  an  adjustment 
of  the  equalizer,  is  all 
that  is  needed.  Your 
garage  man  will  know 
if  the  brake  bands  re- 
quire relining. 


Why     Thermoid     brake     lining     is 
safest   and    wears    longest 

In  each  square  inch  of  Thermoid  brake 
lining  there  is  40 'f  xnore  material 
than  in  ordinary  brake  lining.  This 
additional  body  gives  a  closer  texture 
which  is  made  tight  and  compact  by 
hydraulic  compression  under  2000 
lbs.  pressure.  In  addition  to  this, 
Thermoid  is  Grapnalized,  an  exclusive 
process  in  manufacture  which  enables 
it  to  resist  moisture,  oil  and  gasoline. 

The  close,  compact  texture  of  Thermoid 
so  processed  causes  it  to  wear  down 
more  slowly  than  ordinary  brake  lining, 
and  evenly  so  that  it  maintains  its  grip- 
ping power  even  when 
worn  to  wafer  thinness. 

The  engineers  and  man- 
ufacturers of  51  of  the 
leading  passenger  cars 
and  trucks  have  stand- 
ardized on  Thermoid 
Hydraulic  Compressed 
Brake  Lining  because 
it  makes  their  cars  safer. 


Ordinary  'uoven 
lining.  Notice  the 
loosely  woven 
lexlure.  Wears 
down  quickly  and 
iinevenly,  losing 
its  gripping 
poiveras  it  drears. 


Thermoid  Hy- 
draulic Com- 
pressed Brake 
Lining.  Notice 
the  compact  tex- 
ture. Wearsdown 
slowly.  Gives 
un  iform  gri p- 
p i n g  s u r fa c e , 
until  wafer  thin. 


Have  your  brakes  in- 
spected today.  Re- 
member that every  foot 
of  Thermoid  is  backed 
by  Our  Guarantee : 
Thermoid  will  make 
good— or  WE  WILL. 


rhermoid  RiibberCompan^ 


Factory  and  Main  Offices:  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Detroit  Los  Angeles  Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh  Boston  London  Paris  Turin 

Canadian  Distributors:      The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Company,    Limited,    Montreal 
Branches  in  all  principal  Canadian   cities 
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Makers  of  "Thermoid  Crolide  Compound  Casings"  and  "Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joints" 


our  great  stars  if  "put  to  it"  would  be  suc- 
cessful in  business.  She  argues  that  the 
artist  has  had  a  training  that  is  the  sort 
of  preparation  that  makes  for  success  in 
other  lines  of  endeavor;  moreover,  the  very 
fact  that  she  has  been  a  success  will  give 
that  confidence  that  comes  from  seeing 
efforts  produce  results.  "The  work  she 
has  done  is,  in  principle,  the  same  as  that 
which  marks  progress  along  any  other 
line  of  endeavor.  Any  merchant,  any 
banker,  any  great  actress,  any  high- 
salaried  woman,"  continues  Miss  Farrar, 
"will  tell  you  that—" 

Getting  at  the  nub  of  things,  if  I  had  begun 
life  as  a  saleswoman  at  seven  dollars  a  week, 
I  ]>ro])ably  should  not  have  succeeded  any 
l)etter  than  most  other  girls.  But  that's 
not  the  question.  The  question  is,  what  I 
Avould  do  now  if  I  suddenly  found  myself 
without  any  voice,  and  "broke"  into  the 
bargain.  Suppose  I  should  not  be  able 
to  persuade  the  superintendent  of  a  store 
that  my  success  as  an  opera-singer  qualified 
me  to  sell  goods  behind  his  counter  vnth- 
out  some  preliminary  training,  and  I 
should  start  in  at  seven  or  eight  dollars  a 
week.  Right  away,  the  discipline  that  I 
have  described  would  come  into  play — 
patience,  the  capacity  for  work  that  I 
have  developed,  observation. 

0]>servation  from  one  side  of  the  counter 
would  be  of  value  to  me  on  the  other  side. 
To  be  concrete,  there  is  nothing  so  attrac- 
tive to  me  as  neatness.  I  actually  avoid 
a  counter  that  shoAvs  disorder.  Therefore  I 
should  be  particular  that  no  speck  of  dust 
should  lurk  anywhere  in  the  goods  that 
I  had  the  handling  of. 

I  have  observed  that  the  woman  who 
is  careless  of  her  appearance  is  not  me- 
thodical. I  never  go  to  such  a  one  to 
show  me  a  line  of  goods.  Give  me  the 
spick-and-span  woman  every  time,  trim  of 
figure.  She  is  the  one  that  knows  her 
business.  Neatness  indicates  gentility  in 
a  saleswoman,  or  in  anybody  else  for  that 
matter;  gentility  is  a  sign  of  good  taste; 
and  it's  to  just  such  a  one  that  a  woman 
who  needs  advice  will  go.  Simplicity  and 
excessive  neatness  would  be  my  motto. 
For,  really,  that  is  what  constitutes  good 
style  and  is  attractive  in  any  woman,  either 
behind  the  counter  or  in  the  drawing-room. 

Furthermore,  I  have  always  been  im- 
prest with  quiet  manners,  a  gentle  voice, 
in  a  saleswoman.     I  should  cultivate  that. 

Suppose  I  was  employed  in  the  "fancj' 
goods."  I  should  make  myself  so  con- 
A'ersant  with  every  detail  that  I  would  be 
able  to  pick  out  right  on  the  dot  what  any 
customer  might  suggest.  In  that  w&y  I 
would  save  her  time  and  patience,  and, 
believe  me,  she  would  remember  it,  and 
the  next  time  she  contemplated  shopping 
in  that  line  she'd  make  right  for  "our 
store."  Just  as  I  have  got  a  foUoAving  as 
an  opera-singer,  I  should  seek,  through 
the  policy  of  pleasing  the  public,  to  get  a 
line  of  customers  as  a  saleswoman. 

All  the  time  I  should  have  my  eye  on  the 
buyer's  job.  To  be  a  good  buyer  one 
must  be  a  good  seller.  I  have  developed 
an  almost  abnormal  sense  for  sensing 
public  taste,     I  could  apply  that  in  trade. 

I  should  assume  a  good  nature  if  I  felt 
it  or  not.  Even  the  frozen  smile  is  better 
than  no  smile  at  all.  I  should  try  to  win 
out  through  courtesy.  I  don't  say  I 
wouldn't  be  dismissed  if  an  old  frump  carae 
and  got  too  "sassy."  I  know  I  would  do 
that  once,  yes,  even  if  I  were  getting  only 
seven  dollars  a  week.  I'd  tell  that  woman 
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KELLY-SPRINGnELD 


TRUCKS 

The  Big  Brother  to  the  R^\\ra^.di 


Now  Are  Available  for  Home  Distribution 


nrURNING  from  war's  activities  to 
pursuits  of  peace  we  find  ourselves, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  twelve  years' 
history  as  builders  of  motor  trucks  ex- 
clusively, with  an  output  nearly  equal 
to  the  demand  for  Kellys. 

Orders  received  during  the  past  five 
years,  from  the  United  States  and 
Allied  Governments,  for  STANDARD 
KELLY  TRUCKS,  have  necessitated 
this  increased  output.  We  have  added 
many  buildings  and  much  equipment 
to  the  plant  and  greatly  increased  our 
manufacturing  facilities  until  we  have 
attained  a  maximum  production  600% 
greater  than  before  the  war. 


Now  that  this  increased  production 
is  available  for  home  distribution  we 
expect  to  be  able  to  keep  step  with 
the  continually  increasing  demand  for 
Kellys.  Our  loyal  dealer  organization, 
which  has  been  operating  under  a 
handicap  for  the  past  five  years,  is 
planning  for  increased  distribution  of 
Kellys  throughout  the  territory.  New 
dealers  will  be  added  in  territory 
where  we  are  not  now  represented. 

We  shall  continue  to  concentrate  upon 
the  problems  of  construction — to  make 
the  capabilities  of  Kelly  trucks  always 
surpass  the  exacting  demands  made 
upon  them  and  continue  to  be 


"THE  BIG  BROTHER  TO  THE  RAILROADS" 

Models  I  Vz  Tons  to  6  Tons 

TEeKELLY-SPRINGFIELD  MOTOR  TRUCK  COrSPRINGHEID,  OfilQ 

Builder^s  of  IMgh  Grade  Motor  Trucks 
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THE    MAINSPRING   OF    TRANSPORTATION 


TIME  and  distance  have  fallen  before 
truck  transportation.  The  long  haul 
of  the  motor  truck  is  an  economic  fact 
— and  factor — the  biggest  factor  in  com- 
merce and  industry  to-day. 

Our  nation's  expansion  speeds  on  the 
wheels  of  long  haul  trucking. 

The  mainspring  that  keeps  those  wheels 
running  is  the  tires  on  the  wheels — 
Goodrich  De  Luxe  Truck  Tires. 

For  it  is  the  mileage  economy  of  truck 
tires  which  turns  short  haul  into  long 
haul. 

Lower  in  mileage  cost,  De  Luxe  Tires  by 


economy  and  de  luxe  service  lengthen 
the  haul  of  any  truck. 

They  last.  The  rubber  compound  in 
them,  we  believe,  is  the  most  duiable 
found  in  truck  tires. 

The  surface,  specially  toughened,  with- 
stands chipping,  and  wears  off  slowly 
and  evenly. 

Increase  the  usefulness  of  your  truck, 
and  keep  it  in  commission  by  equipping 
it  with  De  Luxe  Truck  Tires,  applied  in 
the  skillful,  speedy  Goodrich  way  at  the 
service  station  of  a  Goodrich  Distributor. 

You  find  them  the  nation  over. 
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what  I  thought  of  her.  The  way  some 
persons  treat  saleswomen  is  absolutely 
inexcusable. 

As  a  saleswoman,  I'd  try  to  be  inventive. 
I'd  be  a  little  different  from  other  women 
in  my  method  of  managing  customers. 
1  would  learn  to  know  the  regular  customers 
by  sight,  call  them  by  name.  That  is  very 
flattering,  and  it  requires  only  a  little 
exercise  of  memory  and  tact.  If  I  go  to  a 
big  store  and  the  porter  opens  the  door  and 
says,  "How  do  you  do,  Miss  Farrar?"  I'm 
naturally  flattered.  It's  the  personal  ele- 
ment, the  feeling  that  in  these  Vast  bee- 
hives of  commerce  some  one  takes  an  in- 
terest in  you  personally.-  This  may  be 
trite;  so  are  all  common-sense  methods.  The 
singular  thing  is  so  few  of  us  practise  them. 

Again,  the  saleswoman  should  seek  to 
cultivate  her  customers,  because  she  gets  a 
certain  stimulus  from  social  contact  with 
them,  just  as  an  opera-singer  gets  stimula- 
tion from  her  audience. 

I  could  hold  a  good  stenographer's  job 
in  this  way.  I  should  not  oidy  become  an 
expert  shorthand-writer  and  typist,  but 
I  should  learn  to  take  responsibility  from 
the  shoulders  of  my  employer.  My 
general  training,  which  has  developed  a 
certain  amount  of  judgment  and  decision 
in  me,  would  enable  me  to  do  this.  And, 
take  my  word  for  it,  this  is  a  valuable 
qualification. 

From  which  it  is  clear  that  Miss  Farrar, 
the  star,  might  still  show  some  traces  of 
"uncertain  temper"  if  she  came  across 
some  "old  frump  that  got  sassy."  As  to 
filling  positions  generally  considered  ' '  me- 
nial," she  writes: 

I  wouldn't  like  the  job  of  waitress,  per- 
haps, but  if  I  had  to  tackle  it  I'd  strive  to 
make  a  success  of  it.  If  I  were  going  to  be 
a  waitress,  I'd  be  a  good  one.  My  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  teaches  me  what  pleases 
in  such  a  person.  The  hard  work  that  I've 
done  makes  me  unafraid,  makes  me  patient. 
Studying  characters  in  order  to  interpret 
them  has  given  me  a  knowledge  of  life  that 
would  be  useful  to  me  in  any  occupation. 
I  would  know  how  to  manage  persons, 
even  hungry  persons. 

From  a  mercenary  point  of  view,  I  would 
elect  to  wait  on  men  rather  than  women. 
They  are  not  so  finicky  and  they're  much 
more  liberal  with  their  tips.  Women, 
in  the  busy  places,  weary  and  cross  from 
over-shopping,  are  too  apt  to  be  carpingly 
critical  of  every  item.  And,  after  having 
taxed  your  patience  to  the  limit,  they  either 
quit  the  table  with  their  heads  in  the  air, 
as  if  they  were  offended,  or  favor  you  with  a 
nickel.  Waiting  on  men  is  not  always 
agreeable  to  a  self-respecting  woman. 
Th(!y  are  apt  to  be  a  little  too  personal. 
Perhaps  I  should  run  the  chance  of  throw- 
ing a  plate  of  soup  in  a  man's  face  and 
walking  away  with  my  offended  dignity. 

No.  I  wouldn't  like  that  job.  But  if 
I  had  to  take  it,  I'd  make  a  success  of  it. 

I  should  not  care  to  be  a  domestic 
servant.  But  if  I  had  to  go  out  "to 
service"  at  all  I  sliould  prefer  to  be  a 
cook.  The  cook  is  the  highest-paid  of  all 
the  household  and  she  occupies  a  position 
of  influence  in  the  estalilishment.  She 
is  absolute  boss  of  her  domain,  one  con- 
dition which  would  square  with  my  some- 
what Celtic  nature. 

Again,  the  position  affords  one  an  oppor- 
tunity to  invent,  to  concoct,  dishes,  which 
is  always  interesting.  Also,  the  cook  is 
the  authority  in  the  hous«> — these  times. 
But    1    could   not  stand   over  a  hot   fire — 


that  seems  to  settle  it,  so  far  as  cooking 
is  concerned. 

^Let  me  state  right  here  that  the  mental 
and  moral  and  physical  discipline  prac- 
tised by  a  singer  of  success  would  enable 
her  to  try  to  get  the  most  out  of  any  situa- 
tion she  might  find  herself  in.  Yet  her 
success,  the  adulation  that  many  receive, 
no  one  being  impervious  to  environment, 
would  tend  to  disqualify  her. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  for  me,  for 
instance,  to  be  a  domestic  servant.  I 
couldn't  submit  to  orders  as  they  are  some- 
times given  to  servants.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  me  to  be  a  lady's  companion, 
no  matter  how  refined,  how  considerate, 
my  employer  might  be.  Even  her  gentle 
patronage  would  be  galling  to  me,  for  there 
is  the  quality  of  condescension  in  patron- 
age at  which  the  supersensitive  person 
rebels. 

I  think  I  should  be  successful  as  a 
nurse,  because  I  have  tenderness  and  large, 
capable  hands.  But  I  wouldn't  want  to 
take  care  of  any  one  individual.  I'd  want 
to  be  where  I'd  have  to  look  out  for  all 
sorts  of  human  creatures,  have  variety. 
I  might  give  them  the  wrong  medicine  by 
mistake  and  they  might  die,  but  I  think 
they'd  pass  on  smiling. 

Probably  I  could  make  a  very  good  living 
as  a  milliner  or  a  dressmaker.  My  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  the  art  of  getting 
along  with  all  sorts  of  persons.  In  such 
callings  I  could  exercise  artistic  invention. 
The  stage  has  given  us  much  sound  wis- 
dom in  the  matter  of  adapting  the 
dress  to  the  person.  We  know  how — even 
if  we  can  not  make  a  tubby  woman  look 
slender — at  least  to  modify  her  tubbiness. 
There  are  illusory  methods  for  remedying 
excessive  tallness,  for  obliterating  scrawn- 
iness.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  like 
the  actress  can  bring  out  the  good  points 
in  her  complexion  by  means  of  dress. 
The  actress  also  has  had  large  experience 
as  to  pricey. 

The  sending  of  men  to  the  war  has  forced 
women  into  more  or  less  unfeminine  posi- 
tions. One  can  not  too  highly  commend 
the  courage  of  those  girls  who  have  be- 
come conductorettes.  I  don't  think  I'd 
last  long  at  that  sort  of  a  job.  It  is  too 
dirty  and  muddy.  One  is  apt  to  come  in 
contact  with  cheap  would-be  admirers.  But 
if  I  were  compelled  to  do  it,  I'd  make  the 
best  of  it— and  the  large,  capable  hands 
might  not  come  amiss  either. 

I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  make  a  good 
chauffeur  if  fate  compelled.  I  shouldn't 
be  afraid  to  try,  and  I  am  sure  the  nerve 
that  has  sustained  me  before  huge  audi- 
ences under  trying  conditions  wouldn't 
fail  me  at  the  wheel  of  a  car. 

I  have  mentioned  these  humbler  call- 
ings first,  ])(!cause  I've  been  almost  afraid 
to  say  what  I'd  really  like  to  be;  but  I'm 
not  afraid  of  being  laughed  at,  and  at  last 
I'm  going  to  take  the  public  into  my  con- 
fidence: If  1  should  lose  my  voice  and 
find  myself  "broke,"  I  would  attempt 
writing,  the  first  thing.  1  don't  mean 
being  an  editor  or  a  newspaper  woman,  for 
their  work  is  too  arduous.  I'd  like  to  be 
an  author.  Now  you  have  it  —an  author — 
what  a  wonderful-sounding  word  tluit  is! 
I  'd  love  to  travel  on  and  on  and  on,  and  writt^ 
my  impressions  of  what  1  saw  and  felt. 
And  I  have  thouglits  that  I'd  like  to 
crystallize  into  words  and  feel  that  some- 
body would  read  them  and  be  electrified 
by  them.  Or  I'd  like  to  create  characters 
and  bring  them  together  and  make  them 
live,  love,  and  quarrel.  And  I'd  like  to — 
I  was  almost  going  to  say  I'd  like  to  write 
a  play — perhaps. 

Yes,   writing   is   a  (lr(>am  that  I  should 


This  Little  Bottle 
Does  Wonders 

— as  a  flavoring.  Desserts,  pud- 
dings, ices,  sauces,  syrups,  fudges, 
and  icings  may  be  deliciously  and 
differently  flavored  with 

Mapleine 

(The  Golden  Flavor) 

As  a  syrup  maker  it  is  without  a 
peer.  Two  cups  boiling  water,  four 
cups  granulated  sugar  and  one  tea- 
spoon Mapleine  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  remarkably  fine, 
economical  syrup  for  hot  cakes. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  use  Mapleine 
because  its  flavor  does  not  cook 
out  nor  freeze  out. 

Its  rich  golden  color  appeals  to  the 
appetite  and  gives  tone  to  the  va- 
rious dishes  it  flavors. 

Your  grocer  can  supply  you. 


CRESCENT  MFG.  CO., 

327  Occidental  Ave., 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

^end  4C  stamps  and  carton  tup 

for  Mapleine  took  book. 

j()(j  recipes. 


TYPEWRITERS 

ALL  MAKES.       SAVE  $25  to  $SO 

on    rebuilt     iiy     tiie     well-known      "VoiinK     l'r»)cess.'* 
Sold     I'or     low     cash  -installment     or    rt-iitt'd.       Rental 
applies  on  puiThuMi"    price.      Write    for  full  details  and 
Kuanmtee.     Free  triitl. 
YOUNG   TYPEWRITER    CO.»  Dept.    771,  CHICAGO 


ECONOMY 

!>  S, ,  renevatler  U  ^LS 

'  \  cut  annual  fuse  maintenance  costi  80% 
in  many  o(  our  leading  industriea. 

Ai»  mexpeiipivc  little  "  Drop  Out"  Kmcwal 

Link  restores  a  blown  ("conomy  Fuse  to  us 

urkKiiiatetVk-irncy.  Koononiy  Fuses"  protect 

cleiiriral  eirtuits  of  tlir  IT.  S.  Navy  ami 

l<-a(linK   powtlrr  and  munitions  plants. 

Ord.T  fi<.m  \our  el.rtiu.il  ci.-.»l.r. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  A  MFO.  CO. 

Kinaie  and  Orleans  Sta.,Clucaeo,U.S.A. 

5o/«t  vianttfaclurfrs  of'A  RKLESS" — 

the     SoM-Krneivahte     h'use    with    the 

"  lOty'r   Guarantfrd  Inditntor." 

Economy    hu^rs    are    tiha    made    in 

('•IH.t./<l    III     \foMttfill 
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Goodyear  Dual  Soini  fires  ajt''r  Inntlnnj  /m/s/  the  J^,i>tn/- ttnlr  tnnrh  on  a 
Si-i-ton  truck  owned  by  the  Boss  Manufacturing  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


I     J  lio  Goodyear Ti.v  &  Rubber  Co. 


AKRON 
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Quality  In  Plain  Sight 


'  nnHE  appearance  of  our  Goodyear  Solid  Tires  shows  their  excellent 

-^    condition  after  covering   more   than   18,000  miles   in  23  months 

of   service.     They   certainly   are    built    to  give   long   service. " —  Boss 

Manufacturing  Company,  makers  of  gloves  and  mittens,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


THE   un-retouched  photograph   oppo- 
site  this   page  affords  visual   evidence 
of   the    ability    of    Goodyear    Solid   Tires 

to  weather  long,  arduous  service  and  still 
come  up  smiling. 

Six  of  these  huskies  started  to  work  as  the 
original  equipment  on  a  3>^-ton  truck 
which  hauled  its  first  load  for  the  Boss 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Toledo  on 
November  29,  1916. 

Operating  over  a  minimum  of  30  miles  daily, 
this  bulky  transport  has  carried  huge  quanti- 
ties of  bales  filled  with  army  gloves.  And 
these  loads  have  approached  narrowly  the 
truck's  7,000  pound  limit. 

Plowing  along  underneath,  the  Goodyear 
Solid  Tires  have  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
these  top-heavy  burdens  in  addition  to  the 
weight  of  the  truck  itself. 

After  approximately  23  months  of  this  serv- 
ice, all  of  these  tires — like  the  two  in  the 
photograph — still  have  smooth,  thick  treads, 
promising  more  thousands  of  miles  beyond 
the  round  1 8,000  they  have  delivered  thus  far. 


Observe  that  the  rubber,  in  the  doughty 
Goodyear  Solid  Tires  shown,  still  exhibits 
real  vitality.  Also  note  that  their  treads  have 
worn  down  smootbly  and  evenly,  meaning 
that  no  rubber  is  being  wasted. 

Then  mark  the  fact  that  despite  the  great 
cargoes  carried  and  the  enormous  strains 
endured,  these  tires  offer  no  signs  of  chip- 
ping or  separation  from  the  steel  base. 

The  service  given  by  Goodyear  Solid  Tires 
in  this  particular  case  furnishes  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  durability  of  these  tires  under 
proper  conditions  of  equipment  and   care. 

Users  of  Goodyear  SolidTires,  men  and  firms 
who  get  mileages  like  this,  cash  in  on  the 
notable  improvements  which  Goodyear  has 
effected  in  solid-tire  manufacture  during 
years  of  constant  test  and  inventive  effort. 

They  also  are  in  position  to  take  advantage 
of  Goodyear  Truck  Tire  Service  as  ren- 
dered at  tbe  hundreds  of  carefully  selected 
stations,  found  in  all  the  leading  centers 
where  trucks  are  used. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TTRR  &  RTTRRKR  COMPANY,   AKRON,   OHIO 


^ 
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certainly  try  to  realize.  But  I  know  I 
couldn't  make  twenty-five  dollars  a  week 
at  it.  I  should  probablj'  be  a  flat  failure. 
And  I  should  presently  say  to  Mr.  Tellegen, 
"Now,  I  wiU  just  keep  house,  and  we  will 
do  the  best  we  can." 


A  NAME  THAT  ISN'T  A  NAME  THAT'S 
ON  YOUR  LIBERTY  BOND 


EVERYBODY,  that  is,  everybody  who 
is  anybody,  has  been  working  for,  or 
buying,  or  both.  Liberty,  bonds.  Even 
camouflaged  enemy  aliens  have  deemed 
it  good  for  their  health  to  be  deeply  inter- 
ested iu  Liberty  bonds.  Very  few,  prob- 
ably, &re  aware  of  the  story  that  lies 
behind  one  of  the  names  that  appears  on 
each  bond.  Of  course,  every  one  knows 
who  William  McAdoo  is;  but  there  is  an- 
other name,  Houston  B.  Teehee,  Registrat 
of  the  Treasury.  Who  is  he?  He  is  an 
Anierican  Indian;  his  life  has  been  one  of 
struggle,  crowned  with  success.  A  sketch 
of  his  life  is  jjublished  by  The  American 
Magazine  from  which  we  quote: 

The  name  Teehee  is  not  rightfully  a 
name  at  all.  It  is  a  nickname.  When 
Mr.  Teehee's  father  fought  for  the  Union 
in  the  Civil  War,  his  companions  had 
difficulty  in  pronoimcing  his  Indian  name 
"Di-hi-hi"  (meaning  Killer),  so  they  com- 
promised by  calling  him  "Teehee."  And 
this  became  the  family  name. 

Hence  we  have  Houston  B.  Teehee  enter- 
ing the  world  via  the  unpromising  sur- 
roundings of  a  Cherokee  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  Sequoyah  County,  Oklahoma,  on 
October  31,  1874,  with  not  much  to  com- 
mend him  to  fortune  but  himself.  Not 
only  was  his  very  name  picked  up  from 
the  patois  of  a  battle-field,  but  the 
American  Government  branded  him,  in 
common  with  all  his  brethren,  unfit  and 
incompetent  to  manage  his  own  affairs, 
and  set  a  guardian  over  him  in  the  guise 
of  a  commissioner. 

When  the  boy  got  old  enough  to  think 
it  over,  he  resented  this  treatment,  and 
determined  to  show  the  Government 
where,  in  his  case  at  least,  it  was  wi"ong. 
He  took  all  the  schooling  he  could  get  at 
the  government  classes  in  the  old  Cherokee 
Nation  during  the  eighteen  years  he  spent 
on  his  father's  farm.  There  was  no 
English  spoken  on  the  reservation,  and  it 
was  an  extremely  difficult  study  for  him 
to  master,  but  young  Teehee  stuck  to  his 
lessons  and  won  his  coveted  knowledge. 
At  eighteen  he  went  to  the  Cherokee 
National  Male  Seminary,  studied  there 
two  years,  then  plunged  into  the  English- 
speaking  world  about  him  via  Fort  Worth 
University  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

"Learning  the  English  language  was  the 
most  difficult  thing  I  had  to  do,"  said  Mr. 
Teehee  at  his  office  in  Washington  the 
other  day.  "For,  tho  I  was  right  here  in 
the  United  States,  it  was  as  tho  I  were  in 
the  heart  of  France  or. some  other  foreign 
land,  so  far  as  the  English  language  was 
concerned.  The  only  way  I  could  con- 
tinue the  study  of  my  country's  language 
after  leaving  the  schoolroom  in  the  eve- 
ning was  by  reading.     This  I  did." 

Backed  by  the  knowledge  he  had  gained 
in  the  grade  school,  young  Teehee  clerked 
in^a  store  on  the  reservation  during  his 
spare  time  until  he  had  saved  enough  for 
his  year  at  Fort  Worth.  After  that  he 
went  back  to  the  store,  where  he  plugged 


along  at  a  few  dollars  a  week  until  1906, 
when  he  got  a  job  as  cashier  in  a  local 
bank  and  began  to  study  law. 

Mr.  Teehee  so  far  had  lived  the  life  of 
struggle,  endurance,  and  indomitable  cour- 
age which  is  so  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  Young  America.  One  thing  galled  him, 
that  guardianship  business,  so,  in  1910  he 
set  to  work  to  prove  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  he  was  perfectly  competent 
to  look  after  his  own  affairs,  without  the 
interference  of  a  Government  guardian. 
The  Secretary  was  convinced  and  he  was 
free  from  the  yoke  he  hated.  Did  he 
make  good?     Look  at  your  Liberty  bond. 

In  conclusion,  the  article  says: 

After  holding  minor  local  offices  in  his 
home  village  of  Tahlequah,  and  serving  as 
its  first  mayor  when  it  was  made  a  city 
of  the  first  class  in  1908,  Teehee  was  sent 
to  the  Oklahoma  legislature,  served  later 
as  county  attorney,  went  to  the  legislature 
again  in  1912,  and  specialized  in  constitu- 
tional law.  In  1914  he  was  appointed 
United  States  Probate  Attorney  under  the 
Interior  Department,  which  office  he  filled 
until  he  resigned  to  take  the  oath  as 
Register  of  the  Treasury,  March  24,  1915. 

And  that  is  how  the  name  of  Houston 
B.  Teehee,  a  Cherokee  Indian,  once  a  ward 
of  the  Government,  happens  to  be  affixt 
to  the  Liberty  bonds  of  the  world-war,  in 
twenty  million  American  homes. 


SOCKS  IS  SOCKS— WHEN  4,000,000 
PAIRS  NEED   DARNING 


ALL  sorts  of  queer  things  have  turned 
up  during  the  war;  things  have  been 
literally  turned  upside  down;  many  be- 
ribboned  and  bespangled  Teutonic  gentry 
with  untold  quarterings  upon  their  es- 
cutcheons have  fled  in  wild  dismay  before 
the  fierce  onslaught  of  irreverent  rap- 
scallions fresh  from  the  leafage  of  the 
Bowery;  " high-well-borns "  have  become 
practically  acquainted  with  swift  kicks 
administered  by  Western  toes.  But  none 
of  these  things  approach  in  weirdness  the 
true  story  told  in  The  Red  Cross  Magazine 
(Garden  City,  N.  Y.),  which  narrates  how  a 
band  of  old  French  women  mending  socks 
did  their  bit  toward  making  a  renowned 
ruler  into  a  retired  relic.  How  did  it  come 
about?     We  quote: 

Howard  Bacon,  American  Red-Cross 
representative  at  Tours,  had  a  tiny  office; 
he  had  his  problems  fairly  in  hand,  and  was 
sighing  for  more,  for,  like  every  good 
American,  he  fretted  for  chances  to  do  all 
sorts  of  vital  things  contributive  to  vic- 
tory. The  chance  came  in  a  sudden  and 
staggering  way. 

One  afternoon  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Salvage  Service  stopt  at  Mr. 
Bacon's  office  for  a  war-topics  chat — of 
refugees,  munition-plants,  and  cabbages, 
and  kings.  Arising  to  go,  he  asked  casually : 
"By  the  by,  I've  got  some  socks  that  need 
darning.  Can  you  Red-Cross  people  help 
me  out?"  At  this  rather  unusual  request 
Mr.  Bacon  stared. 

"Socks?"  he  asked,  "your  own  socks? 
Why,  yes,  I  know  an  old  woman  who 
could  manage  it,  no  doubt." 

The  salvage  officer  smiled. 

"Ai*my  socks,"  he  explained.     "Don't 


know  how  many  there  are  yet,  but  I'll 
advise  you  later.  We'll  pay  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  centimes  a  pair.    Are  you  on?  " 

"  Delighted ! "  said  Mr.  Bacon.  And  that 
evening  he  sent  for  old  Mere  Robin,  andtold 
her  that  she  could  turn  a  pretty  penny 
by  darning  socks  for  some  American  boys. 

There  might  be  a  whole  week's  work  for 
her. 

Next  day,  as  Mr.  Bacon  sat  in  his  tiny 
office,  an  army  camion  rolled  up  and  two 
privates  entered,  carrying  a  stuffed  gunny 
sack.  They  saluted.  "Socks,  su-!"  said 
one.  Cheerily  Mr.  Bacon  told  them  to 
put  the  sack  in  the  corner.  They  did  so 
and  departed,  while  the  Red-Cross  delegate 
rubbed  his  hands  to  note  that  the  sack  was 
carded  "100  pairs" —  a  fine  week's  work 
for  old  Mere  Robin! 

That  afternoon  the  privates  reappeared. 
"Socks,  sir!"  they  announced,  saluting. 
This  time  there  were  two  sackfuls.  Mr. 
Bacon  stored  them  in  another  corner  of  his 
tiny  office  and  called  in  a  second  old  woman 
to  help  Mere  Robin.  By  sunset  the  two 
had  made  fifteen  francs  between  them. 
Again  Mr.  Bacon  rubbed  his  hands.  "A 
fine,  patriotic  work!"  he  chuckled. 

But  next  morning  he  was  again  saluted 
by  the  two  privates.  "Socks,  sir!"  they 
announced.  Mr.  Bacon  looked  outside 
and  saw  an  army  camion  being  unloaded 
at  his  door.  He  counted  twenty-five 
sacks;  then  sm-veyed  his  office's  modest 
dimensions,  and  whistled.  "Bring  'em 
up ! "  he  said  rather  wTyly.  Then  he  hurried 
off  to  secure  five  more  old  women  to  darn 
what  now  totaled  2,800  pairs  of  socks. 
By  the  day's  end  24.')  pairs  had  been  sorted, 
heeled,  and  toed.  The  Red-Cross  delegate 
— whose  office  was  by  now  comfortably 
cramped — found  some  relief  in  calculating 
that  the  job  could  not  be  finished  in  a 
fortnight. 

But  he  was  up  against  a  Sisyphean 
task.  The  next  day  brought  once  more 
those  respectfully  saluting  privates  and 
their  sententious  "Socks,  sir!"  This 
time  the  sackfuls  were  corded  in  big  bales, 
ten  to  the  camion.  Mr.  Bacon  beheld  the 
spectacle  of  ten  thousand  army  socks,  and 
his  brow  became  sweat-bathed.  He  put 
on  his  hat  and  hurried  off  for  more  old 
women. 

In  the  public  square  he  encountered  a 
string  of  three  army  camions  headed  for  his 
office.  The  driver  of  the  foremost,  recog- 
nizing Mr.  Bacon,  saluted  him.  "Socks, 
sir!"  he  said  respectfully. 

With  a  wild  gesture  in  the  direction  of 
his  now  hopelessly  swamped  office,  JSIr. 
Bacon  dashed  off  for  Salvage  Headquarters 
to  stem  this  ruthless  tide.  Passing  the 
freight-yard,  he  saw  a  sergeant  and  five  men 
unloading  some  box  cars.  "My  man,"  he 
commenced,  "you're  attached  to  Salvage 
Headquarters,  I  believe?"  Then  he  per- 
ceived what  the  soldiers  were  unloading.  He 
staggered  slightly,  catching  at  the  other's 
arm.  "Sergeant,  what — what  does  that 
line  of  box  cars  contain?" 

The  sergeant  saluted.  "Socks,  sir!"  he 
answered  respectfully. 

"Sergeant,  this  is  too  much."  Air. 
Bacon  spoke  firmly.  "My  office  is  already 
oversocked."  (He  meant  overstocked,  of 
coiu"se,  but  the  other  word  had  obsessed 
him).  "Moreover,  sergeant,  there  is  not 
an  inexhaustible  number  of  old  women  in 
France.  I'm  a  patriotic  American — no- 
body more  so — but  there  are  Umits.  This 
must  be  stopt."  The  sergeant  scratched 
his  head. 

"That's  just  the  trouble,  sir,"  he  re- 
turned, "you  can't  stop  army  orders,  once 
they're  given,  any  more'n  you  can  make  a 
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Empire  Red  Tubes  Last  as  Long  as  the  Average  Car  Itself 


30x3  . 

$4.00 

30x33/2 

4.45 

32x3>^ 

4.75 

33x4  . 

.  6.50 

34x4  . 

.  6.65 

Howdoyott  choose  Tubes? 


Tire  users  know  that  the 
friction  of  the  road  inevi- 
tably wears  out  any  casing 
after  it  has  gone  a  certain 
number  of  miles.  Hence  the 
expression  "Tire  Mileage." 

Many  users,  therefore,  fall 
into  the  habit  of  assuming 
that  mileage  is  also  the 
measure  of  the  service  of 
their  inner  tubes. 

This  is  an  expensive  mis- 
take. 

To  be  sure,  inner  tubes 
have  to  be  replaced  every  so 


often.  But  the  mileage,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  abuse,  has 
little  to  do  with  their  wear- 
ing out. 

Those  who  care  to  take 
the  trouble  can  easily  prove 
this.  The  next  time  you 
put  a  new  tube  on  your  car, 
put  another  new  tube  of  the 
same  make  in  a  box  where 
it  will  get  no  wear  whatever. 
You  will  find  that  both  of 
these  tubes  will  stay  in  good 
condition  about  the  same 
length  of  time. 

In  other  words^  what  usu- 
ally wears  out  a  tube  is  not 
the  friction  of  the  road  or 
the  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion, but  the  deteriorating 
effects  of  time. 


Wipire 

Red  Tubes 


Practically  all  well-known 
tubes  now  on  the  market 
are  made  of  good  enough 
rubber  and  have  sufficient 
tensile  strength  to  stand  all 
the  strain  they  are  likely  to 
get. 

What  you  want  to  look  for 

in  choosing  a  tube  are  those 

qualities  which  will  make  it 

resist,  as  long  as  possible, 

the     deterioration     that 

comes  with  time. 

For  twelve  years  the  Empire 
Rubber  &  Tire  Company  of  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  have  controlled 
an  exclusive  process  for  making 
Empire  Red  Tubes,  by  means  of 
which  longer  life  is  imparted  to 
the  tubes  than  rubber  itself  or- 
dinarily possesses. 

Every  now  and  then  we  hear 
of  one  of  the  first  Empire  Red 
Tubes,  made  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  still  in  use. 

In  all  these  years  no  change 
has  been  made  in  the  Empire 
process,  because  no  improvement 
has  been  necessary.  In  all  these 
years  Empire  Red  Tubes  have 
been  proving  that  they  last  as 
long  as  the  average  car  itself. 

If  you  want  to  cut  your  tube 
replacements  to  a  minimum, 
start  your  next  car  with  a  com- 
plete equipment  of  Empire  Red 
Tubes. 


T£c  C»»*^i*^L- Titf^  ^coJUj%^ 
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mill-wheel  turn  baclnvard.  It  just  keeps 
on  going  and  going,  sir." 

"Are  there — are  there  more  coming, 
sergeant?"  Mr.  Bacon  spoke  faintly. 
"Tell  me  the  worst." 

"I  understood  the  captain  to  say,  su%" 
replied  the  other,  "that  there's  two 
million  pairs." 

The  yarn  that  shows  a  Red-Cross  man 
making  a  joke,  and  allowing  it  to  be 
printed,  reveals  the  grim  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  a  situation  that  irresistiblj^  sug- 
gests "Pigs  is  Pigs"  to  the  Phihstine 
mind.  However,  Mr.  Bacon's  sense  of 
humor  flew  to  the  rescue';  he  trembled 
as  he  set  mathematics  to  work  and  dis- 
covered that  two  million  pairs  of  socks 
would  girdle  the  whole  green  earth  one  and 
a  half  times,  and  not  only  that,  but  that 
more  and  more  privates  appeared,  saluted, 
and  murmured  "Socks,  sir,"  and  then  he 
found  himself.  He  had  been  appointed 
Grandmother-in-Chief  to  the  American 
Army. 

True  to  his  organization,  the  humorous 
side  did  not  prevent  him  doing  what  was 
to  be  done.     To  conclude: 

How  this  Gargantuan  problem  would 
have  been  solved  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
Germans,  only  Heaven  knows.  As  usual, 
they  blundered.  Just  when  the  Anierican 
Army  needed  its  socks  darned,  the  Boche 
started  a  big  push,  and  thereupon  French 
refugees  began  fleeing  southward.  When 
Mr.  Bacon  received  a  wire  from  Red-Cross 
headquarters :  "  Can  you  care  for  so-and-so 
many  thousand  evacues?"  he  glanced  at  his 
sock-smothered  office,  and  murmured 
prayerfully,  "Can  I?" 

Down  came  the  refugees.  He  found  them 
li\ang-quarters,  secured  an  old  monastery, 
rent  free,  from  the  local  authorities,  turned 
it  into  workrooms,  and  put  the  refugees 
to  heeling  and  toeing  the  two  million  pairs 
of  socks  in  which  our  boys  were  to  march 
to  Germany. 

Pick  your  way  through  the  tortuous 
streets  which  girdle  the  fine,  old  four- 
teenth-century Cathedral  of  St.  Gratien, 
and  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  Rue  de  la 
PsaUette,  where,  in  three  big  upper  rooms 
of  a  one-time  monastery,  you  will  come 
upon  a  crowd  of  old  refugee  women,  who 
sit  recounting  the  hardships  of  their  late 
evacuation  as  they  darn  the  socks  of  the 
American  Army.  "Every  sock  mended  is 
a  German  ended" — that,  or  something 
like  it,  is  the  cheery  motto  which  keeps 
their  wrinkled  old  hands  busy  for  eight 
hours  a  day. 

Nobody  but  refugees  need  apply  for  this 
salvage  work.  The  young  girls  sit  in  an 
adjoining  corridor,  opening  the  gunny 
sacks  and  mating  the  contents.  The  Army 
pays  four  cents  a  pair,  supplies  the  wool, 
and  has  lately  extended  the  work  to  in- 
clude soldiers'  underclothes  and  service 
shirts.  Starting  with  5,800  socks  mended 
during  the  first  week,  the  refugees  soon 
were  tiu*ning  out  from  sixty  to  eighty 
thousand  pairs  a  month,  while  their  weekly 
pay-roll  reached  $1,300.  The  Red-Cross 
'  delegate's  records  show  that  in  three 
months  he  found  employment  for  688 
people,  while  the  success  of  the  sock- 
darning  bee  is  well  illustrated  in  the  fact 
that  his  food-donations  for  the  same 
period  were  practically  nil. 

So,  when  next  you  encounter,  among 
knitting  circles,  that  old  canard  about 
army  socks  being  thrown  away  after  one 
wearing,  just  kill  it  with  the  above  facts. 
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The  American  Red  Cross  has  hitched  up 
America's  knitting  mothers  to  France's 
darning  grandmothers.  The  Saga  of  the 
Socks  is  the  international  marching  tune 
which  helped  to  carry  our  boys  to  the 
Rhine. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


'"  I  ^OPS  for  sqldiers,"  it  is  reported  on 
-'-  good  authority,  is  not  Ukely  to  become 
a  popular  slogan  with  the  American  occu- 
pying forces  in  Germany.  They  don't  care 
for  marbles  or  skipping-ropes,  either,  but 
the  mention  of  these  harmless  amuse- 
ments does  not  arouse  so  much  tempera- 
ture among  them  because  no  one  has 
started  a  movement  to  send  them  a  ship- 
load of  marbles  and  skipping  ropes,  while 
the  top  proposition,  it  seems,  is  under  way. 
Private  Neibel,  who  expresses  a  general 
military  reaction  to  tops,  sends  his  protest 
to  The  Digest,  because,  he  explains,  he 
liked  the  letter  from  the  Marines,  pub- 
Ushed  some  time  since,  "bringing  out  the 
truth  about  some  food  conditions  over 
here."  Not  only  the  top  trouble,  but  also 
the  matter  of  a  "charity"  attitude  on  the 
part  of  some  war-workers  how  needs  at- 
tention.   He  writes: 

After  many  months  of  service  in  France, 
experiencing  the  hardships  of  mud  and 
questionably  good  meals,  I  want  to  ask. 
Just  what  do  the  American  war-workers 
think  the  American  soldier  really  is?  This 
may  sound  peculiar,  but  in  all  seriousness 
that  question  has  been  forced  into  the 
minds  of  many  American  soldiers  in  France 
by  some  of  the  outlandish  proposals  made 
by  some  war-work  organization  which 
seems  to  feel  that  they  are  out  doing 
charity  work  for  the  boys  in  France.  We 
resent,  in  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  charity 
— we  are  not  the  subjects  of  charity  and 
do  not  wish  to  be  classed  as  such.  Any- 
one from  worker  to  giver  who  looks  on  the 
work  as  charity,  as  many  whom  we  have 
come  in  contact  with  do,  would  be  doing 
a  greater  piece  of  charity  if  he  or  she  would 
make  themselves  conspicuous  by  their 
absence — both  in  donations  and  in  work. 

In  the  second  place,  we  resent  the  form 
that  much  of  this  work  has  taken  on. 
We  thought  not  many  weeks  ago  that  the 
idea  of  bringing  star  baseball-players  over 
here,  who  could  have  found  a  much  better 
place  on  a  team  which  was  then  starting 
a  "batting  rally"  against  the  team  of 
aristocracy  and  "blood  and  iron,"  was  bad 
enough;  but  when  we  read  the  following 
article  in  The  Jersey  Journal  it  made  us 
wonder  just  what  the  people  in  America 
really  think  of  us : 

"100,000  TOPS 

"Are  to  be  sent  to  France,  not  for  the 
use  of  the  thousands  of  French  orphans 
who  probablj^  never  knew  the  deUght  of 
spinning  a  top,  but  for — 

"  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY 

"  It  never  occurred  to  you  that  this  is 
one  of  the  many  innocent  diversions  ar- 
ranged for  the  men  who  have  willingly 
sacrificed  everything  for  us  and  who  must 
undergo  the  tedious  waiting  of  many 
months  before  returning  home." 

Do  the  people  who  are  responsible  for 
this  article  think  that  the  American  soldier 
is  of  the  age  that  girls  play  with  rag  doUs 
and  boys  with  rocking-horses?     Why  not 


send  over  a  few  copies  of  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland" and  "Grimm's  Fairy  Tales," 
several  hundred  sets  of  blocks,  some 
shrill  whistles,  several  thousand  trains  of 
cars,  and  some  toy  boats — which,  by  the 
way,  would  be  more  appropriate  than  tops, 
for  we  have  numerous  mud  puddles  we 
might  sail  them  on,  and  tops  can't  be 
used  in  mud  unless  they  are  the  ones 
commonly  called  "girls'  tops,"  which 
spin  around  on  the  end  of  a  string  and  don't 
touch  the  ground. 

In  all  seriousness,  was  there  ever  a  worse 
insult  to  intelligent  men  than  this  sugges- 
tion of  tops  for  the  American  soldier? 
Have  we  not  conducted  ourselves  as  men 
since  we  sacrificed  all  and  came  to  France? 
Have  we  not  by  virtue  of  our  accomplish- 
ments in  the  past  year  earned  the  privilege 
of  being  considered  men  and  not  school- 
boys? The  last  top  that  I  had  was  taken 
from  me  at  school  by  a  kind  teacher  who 
suggested  to  me  that  "I  was  too  old  to 
play  with  tops." 

We  of  the  A.  E.  F.  are  thankful  and 
touched  by  the  work  of  the  various 
war-organizations,  and  many  a  tired,  blue, 
or  sick  Yank  has  been  given  cheer  and 
comforts  he  otherwise  would  not  have  had 
if  it  had  not  have  been  for  these  organiza- 
tions, but  when  you  give  and  when  you 
plan  for  us,  remember  that  we  are  Amer- 
ican men  who  have  played  the  part  of 
men  and  have  passed  the  age  of  tops, 
blocks,  toy  trains,  and  pinafores. 

All  we  ask  is  that  we  have  something 
wholesome  to  eat,  something  to  wear, 
some  good,  clean,  man  -  sized  enter- 
tainment, and  a  speedy  return  to  the 
United  States  of  America — and  let  me  em- 
phasize the  latter  with  the  cheers  of  two 
rriillion  American  soldiers  behind  that 
emphasis. 


Desire  for  a  speedy  return  has  become 
the  dominant  note,  remarks  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  in  all  recent  letters  from 
soldiers.  While  the  big  job  was  to  be 
done,  the  boys  said  nothing  about  home- 
sickness, but  now  that  the  business  of 
soldiering  consists,  generally,  of  poUce 
work  and  unimportant  detail,  they're 
anxious  to  get  back.  If  mail  came  more 
regularly,  say  some  of  the  writers,  they 
wouldn't  get  so  blue,  but  a  good  deal  of 
the  soldiers'  mail  still  goes  astray.  A 
particularly  flagrant  ease  is  that  of  Private 
D.  R.  Anderson,  who  has  been  in  the  base 
hospital  at  Tours  for  three  months  without 
receiving  one  letter  of  the  dozens  written 
to  him.  "  His  enclosed  letter,"  writes  his 
mother,  "shows  how  this  affects  his  mind 
and  morale.  We  kept  hoping  things  would 
be  different,  but  the  day  we  received  his 
last  letter,  written  December  21,  we  re- 
ceived three  of  the  letters  we  wrote  to  him 
returned  to  us.  Who  can  explain  why 
those  letters  weren't  sent  to  that  boy 
instead  of  being  returned  to  us?"  A  part 
of  Donald  Anderson's  letter  follows: 

I'm  just  homesick,  that's  all.  Never  in 
my  life  did  thoughts  of  home  look  so  good. 
Just  one  thing  could  so  change  everything 
— letters.  But  I  am  still  awaiting  my  first 
one  from  the  United  States  since  I  left  for 
the  hospital  over  three  months  ago. 
Every  day  I  think  surely  one  letter  wiU 
arrive  to-day,  but  each  day  I  am  disap- 
pointed. And  I  have  reached  the  place 
now  where  I  don't  expect  to  receive  an- 
other  one   while   in   France.     I   know  all 
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PLYM  O  UTH 

Gasoline  Locomotives  ^ 


PLYMOUTH  "  Gasoline  Locomotives  are  ren- 
dering a  vital  service  on  the  iron-ore  ranges  of 
the  Lake  Superior  district  and  elsewhere. 

Shuttling  in  and  out  through  tunnels,  or  swing- 
ing steadily  back  and  forth  on  stock-pile  and 
loading  work,  "Plymouths"  have  brought  relief 
to  operators  handicapped  for  years  by  obsolete 
and  unreliable  haulage  methods. 

Undaunted  by  excessive  loads,  long  hours,  and 
the  intense  cold  of  the  Lake  Superior  winter, 
these  "Plymouths"  have  plugged  right  along  on 
amazingly  economical  fuel  and  oil   rations. 

They  have  been  operated  successfully  by  ordi- 


"Plvmouth"  Hauluge  at  the  Lorelto  Iron  Co.,  Loretto,  .Mich. 

nary  unskilled  labor;  have  required  few  repairs, 
or  none,  for  months  together.  Owners,  needing 
additional  equipment,  naturally  have  ordered 
more  "Plymouths." 

Hundreds  of  other  "Plymouth"  Ga.solinc  Loco- 
motives are  doing  the  same  good  work  in  gold, 
silver,  copper,  zinc,  gypsum,  and  coal  mines;  in 
quarries,  brick  plants,  sand  and  gravel  banks;  in 
manufacturing  plants;  and  on  construction  jobs 
of  nearly  every  kind. 

"PL  y  M OU  T II s  "  will  deliver  materials  wherever 
wheels  can  run.  Write  us  explicitly  about  your  haul- 
age, and  we  will  gladly  advise  with  you  in  detail. 


254-279  Riggs  .\ venue 


THE  J.  D.  FATE  COMPANY 

Sales  Offices  in  All  Principnl  Dislriels 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 
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RadioUie 


REC.  U.S.  PA.T.  orr. 


Tells  TiiTie  in  ilxe  OarK- 


II  w«  I 


!t;jr>»>jr'sski.  - 


Arc  de  TnompK 

Paris,  aini^bt 


In  tKe  DarK. 


Radiolite 

In  Caiieuda 


•10^  I 


>><;>. 


KBdioIite 


In,  Canada 


TDUSY  days  and  nights  in  Paris !  History 
-*— '  is  enacting  its  greatest  chapter.  Nights 
and  days  are  fraught  with  events  of  mo- 
mentous importance.  And  with  the  settle- 
ment of  peace  come  the  thriving  industrial 
conditions  that  will  make  the  nights  of 
millions  as  important  as  their  days. 

For  busy  people  the  most  efficient  watch 
is  the  Ingersoll  Radiolite — the  watch  which 
gives  night  and  day  service  the  world  around. 

Its  hands  and  numerals  are  coated  with  a 
substance  containing  real  radium.  The  dial 
of  the  Ingersoll  Radiolite  is  legibly,  lastingly 
luminous. 

Beside  the  models  illustrated  there  is  the 
handy,  sturdy  Midget  Radiolite  Wrist  Watch, 
especially  adapted  to  industrial  workers. 
Selling  at  $5.50  in  the  United  States  and 
$6.00  in  Canada,  it  renders  helpful  service  to 
every  user. 

Look  for  the  store  with  an  Ingersoll  display. 

There's  no  Radiolite  but  the 
Ingersoll  Radiolite 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRC,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  MONTREAL 


3/4  Actual  Size 
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of  you  have  been  writing  me  regularly, 
and  it's  a  shame  you  have  done  all  that 
Avriting  for  nothing,  but  I  am  afraid  such 
is  the  case. 

It  is  only  four  days  now  until  Christmas, 
and  the  best  Christmas  present  I  could 
receive  would  be  some  mail.  But  after 
so  many  disappointments  I  can  hardly  hope 
for  such  good  luck.  The  Red  Cross  work- 
ers here  are  making  big  preparations  for 
Christmas,  but  no  matter  what  they  do' 
you  can  just  bet  this  boy's  thoughts  are 
going  to  be  far  away.  Each  ward  is  to 
have  a  Christmas  -  tree  which  wall  be 
decorated  by  the  patients  of  each  ward, 
and  every  one  is  to  receive  a  Christmas 
package.  They  sure  deserve  all  the  credit 
in  the  world  for  their  work,  and  one  in  my 
position  can  appreciate  it. 

Last  Sunday  was  a  beautiful  day.  An- 
other lad  and  I  took  a  long  walk  in  the 
afternoon,  such  as  I  have  had  few  of  for 
weeks.  We  started  off  after  dinner  along 
a  winding  road  just  outside  of  the  hospital 
grounds,  traveling  practically  in  a  circle 
and  returning  several  hours  later,  tired 
out  but  feeling  great. 

There  is  not  a  question  of  a  doubt  but 
what  this  section  of  France  is  beautiful. 
Our  walk  took  us  along  a  fair-sized  bluff, 
and  looking  out  across  the  valley  we  could 
see  the  river  Loire,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  it  the  white  buildings  of  Tours  made  a 
picturesque  background.  Every  little  while 
we  would  pass  some  large  estate  enclosed 
in  a  high  stone  wall,  and  usually  in  front 
of  the  entrance  to  the  chateau  would  be  a 
high  iron  fence  with  large  swinging,  iron 
gates.  In  addition  to  the  chateau  would 
be  a  number  of  smaller  buildings  always 
covered  with  climbing  vines  which  prac- 
tically hid  them.  At  one  of  these  estates 
was  found  the  large  gate  swinging  open, 
and  in  we  walked.  I  just  wish,  mother 
dear,  you  could  have  been  with  me  for  how 
it  would  have  appealed  to  you.  I  can't 
possibly  describe  it.  Right  away  we  got  a 
start  upon  seeing  a  lifelike  bronze  statue 
of  a  huge  mastiff  sitting  on  his  haunches. 
There  was  a  large  courtyard,  and  scattered 
over  the  lawn  were  numerous  little  tables 
and  chairs.  Just  off  of  this  was  a  pretty 
little  fountain,  and  running  off  from  this 
were  two  rows  of  trees  whose  upper 
branches  had  been  cut  off  so  that  the  lower 
ones  formed  a  perfect  arch. 


Lieut.  Carl  A.  Foss  (12th  F.  A.)  is 
among  those  anxious  to  speak  harshly  to 
Lieut.  Karl  K.  Hill  for  flattering  remarks 
on  the  soldier's  menu  which  were  published 
in  these  columns  under  Lieutenant  Hill'.s 
signature  some  time  since.  Ijieutenant 
Hill  has  already  been  fluently  answered 
by  men  from  the  front  lines  who  denounced, 
as  Lieutenant  Foss  now  does,  "those 
swivel-chair  artists  who  lived  in  the  back 
areas  on  oatmeal,  bacon  and  eggs,  steaks 
smothered  in  onions,  and  so  on,  "while 
the  front  lines  were  glad  to  get  "slum," 
buUy-beef,  and  hardtack.  The  concluding 
paragraphs  of  Lieutenant  Foss's  letter, 
however,  haven't  been  anticipated  by 
anybody.     He  writes: 

My  regiment,  the  Twelfth,  is  quartered- 
in  Rheinbrohl  and  Ilonnigan,  two  adjacent 
towns  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
about  twenty-five  kilometers  north  of 
Coblenz.  The  Marines,  who  are  quar- 
tered with  us,  have  charge  of  Rheinbrohl, 
but  the  Twelfth  Field  Artillery  commands 
in  Honnigan. 

In  order  to  break  up  any  desire  on  the 


part  of  the  men  to  take  a  vacation  in  the 
guardhouse,  our  Colonel  ordered  that  all 
the  prisoners  take  a  bath  in  the  Rhine 
every  morning  at  foiur-thirty.  The  rest 
of  the  day  is  spent  in  cleaning  the  streets  of 
Honnigan. 

Now  the  Colonel  issued  another  order, 
this  time  to  the  Burgomaster,  that  he,  the 
Burgomaster,  would  be  held  responsible 
for  the  sale  of  wine  and  beer  in  the  town 
and  would  be  placed  under  arrest  if  any 
saloonkeeper  sold  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  "stuff"  to  any  American  soldier  as 
to  make  him  drunk.  Sad  to  relate,  one 
soldier  did  get  drunk  and  gave  dancing 
lessons  to  a  German  by  the  simple  process 
of  shooting  around  his  feet.  Both  saloon- 
keeper and  Burgomaster  are'now  in  the  jug, 
and  the  Colonel  decided  that  no  partiality 
should  be  shown.  Accordingly,  both  citi- 
zens (they  have  the  regulation  German 
build  according  to  Life)  are  taking  cold 
baths  each  morning  and  sweep  the  streets 
of  their  village  during  the  daytime,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  four  months. 

Perhaps  you  won't  see  any  humor  in  my 
story.  That's  because  you  don't  know 
how  cold  the  water  is  in  the  Rhine. 


Curious  stories  are  told  of  the  effect 
of  the  armistice  on  men  actually  en- 
gaged in  fighting  when  the  order  came  to 
"cease  fu-ing."  Some  were  visibly  dis- 
appointed that  the  war  was  over;  others 
were  thankful  that  the  awful  slaughter 
was  stopt,  but  all  exprest  elation  that 
they  were  "in  at  the  finish"  of  the  brutal 
and  treacherous  Hun.  In  a  letter  t( 
friends  in  New  York,  Morill  L.  Cook,  of 
Pittsburg,  who  was  serving  as  captain  of 
infantry  at  the  time,  gives  the  following 
touching  sketch  of  th(  feeling  produced 
in  his  command: 

The  day  before  the  armistice  we  started 
an  attack.  All  afternoon  we  fought;  all 
during  the  night  we  advanced  through  a 
deep  fog,  enemy  machine  guns  being  our 
only  guide,  so  blinded  were  we  by  the 
heavy  mist.  Daylight  found  us  in  the 
shell-eaten  ruins  of  a  little  French  village 
near  the  German  border.  It  seemed  that 
none  could  exist  there,  so  filled  with  mus- 
tard gas  was  it,  but  nevertheless  the 
Bodies  were  still  shelling  it  heavily.  Four 
times  the  wall  liehind  which  we  stood  was 
struck  with  shells,  and  four  times  men 
standing  near  me  paid  the  supreme  price 
of  battle  on  the  morn  of  the  armistice. 

A  grin — a.  hug,  and  we  sat  waiting  for 
eleven  o'clock  to  come.  At  ten  o'clock 
there  was  absolute  quiet  for  about  one 
minute  and  then  all  hell  broke  loose  on 
both  sides.  For  an  hour  it  continued  as 
tho  every  one  realized  that  it  was  the  last 
opportunity  to  express  the  a<;cumulated 
hatred  of  five  years  of  desperate  fighting. 
But  at  eleven  it  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  begun. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  enemj'  artillery 
ceased  firing.  I  could  not  understand  it. 
The  only  evidence  of  battle  was  the  drum- 
ming of  the  machine  guns  and  occasional 
stretchers  passing  by.  At  nine-fifteen  we 
received  word  that  the  armistice  had  been 
signed.  There  was  no  excitement,  no 
elation — we  were  too  cold,  too  tired — our 
nerves  had  responded  to  too  many  sensa- 
tions to  respond  even  to  this.  But  a 
strange,  overwhelming  sense  of  comfort,  of 
thankfulness,  of  quiet  joy  came  over  us. 
The  war  was  over.  W(>  would  have  peace! 
No  longer  would  wo  walk  the  lines  in  ap- 
prehension.    No  longer  would  we  hide  the 


"It  ain't  the  individuals. 

Nor  the  Army  as  a  whole. 
But  the  everlasting  team  virork 
Of  every  bloomin'  soul." 

— Kipling. 


Note:  A  complete  record  instantly  located. 
Index  item  in  plain  sight  does  it. 


— and  effective  team  work  is  only 
possible  when  lost  motion  and 
wasted  effort  are  eliminated. 

That's  why  we  ask — 

Why  not  actually  save  money  and 
incidentally  dispose  of  the  awkward 
and  wasteful,  by  transferring  your 
card  records  to 


UNIVERSAL  CABINETS 

—The  "Cards-in-Sight"  Machines  which 
SAVE  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 
ANNUALLY  for  their  users.  Unit  con- 
struction of  cabinets — 1,000  card  capacity 
each — easy  expansion  up  to 
1,000,000  cards.  Pull 
out  shde — tiie  card 
you  want  is  in  plain 
sight.  That  means 
valuable  time  saved 
and  needless, waste- 
ful "fumbling  and 
thumbin(j"  elimin- 
ated. CalDinets  are 
dust  and  dirt  proof 
— fire-resistinj;;. 

Free  Kardex  Book 

tells  of  simple,  easy  ways 

of  keeping  card  records   in 

siRht.    Send  samples  of  cards, 

state  how  used,  and  see  how 

economically  Kardex  Machines  can  serve  you. 

AMERICAN  KARDEX    COMPANY 

30  Kardex  BIdg.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Hravch  Officrti  and  lirfrramtativfg 
IH  l*rnifipal  C'tlifa 


('ardfl  ri'movcd  or 
added  — singly  or  in 
KFOUpS, 


SPECIAITY  SALKSMEN  can  wim  biir  In- 
romrji  fclltntr  Knnlox.  Kinar.ciAl  r^nponniDility 
neci'ssnry.  A  tow  rxrlu*ivo  ftalrn  trrrttori«>« 
op<.'n.     Writo  or  wirr 
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lights  at  night  or  live  in  eaves,  or  go  with- 
out food,  or  shiver  because  we  could  not 
build  a  fire,  or  wear  wet  clothes,  or  cling  to 
our  gas-masks  and  helmets.  There  among 
the  ruins  we  stood — thirty  of  us — tired, 
dirty,  hungry — cheering  our  chaplain,  who 
waved  the  emblem  of  the  principles  for 
which  we  had  fought,  while  the  sun 
struggled  through  the  thinning  mist  to 
join  our  celebration. 


DAireV    FAR.M 

SAUSAGE 

BrecfJkfast  Extraordinary" 

__   _■        "  ■  '  __,!;. i 

— from  the  snow-covered  Wis- 
consin fields  to  those  who  prize 
good  food. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago 
the  neighbors  came  through  the 
drifts  to  the  Jones  homestead 
to  get  it. 

And  today  Jones  Dairy  Farm 

Sausage  is  the  same  as  it  was 
then  —  a  sausage  made  by  a 
treasured  New  England  recipe  from 
choice  young  pork  and  home-grown 
spices. 

Ask  your  grocer  or  market  man 
about  it — and  ask  him  about  the 
Jones  Farm  Hams  and  Bacon  in  an- 
ticipation of  Easter's  special  spread. 

There  is  the  pure,  open  -  kettle 
Lard,  too,  of  the  same  Jones  selected 
quality. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  provide  you, 
write  to  us  at  ihe  farm. 

The  Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Products  come  in  net  weight 
packages  of  perfect  fresh- 
ness and  all-meat  purity. 

Jones  Dairy  Farm,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

.STANDARD     DICTIONARY     supen.irity     quickly     Ijeculues 
plain  to  tlie  man  "r  woman  who  investigates. 

Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
write  tor  our  guide  book,  "How  To 
Gc-l  Vour  Patent."  Send  model  or  sketch  and  description 
and  we  will  give  our  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature  free. 
Randolph  &  Co.,  Dept.  171.  Washington.  D.  C. 


INVENTORS 


When  louVe  Oui-of-Doors 

take  Luden's  along  and  keep  your 
throat  free  from  dryness,  huski- 
^l^,_^^  ness  and  irritation.  No 
M^^F^  coloring,  no  narcotics. 
^B^  Carry   Luden's    with 

^K  you  alwayso 

^^^^  Look  for  the  Luden 

W  W  yellow,    dust-proof 

■       M  package. 

_M  jL  Wm.  H.  Luden,  Reading.  Pa. 


LUDEN'S 

MENTHOL  COUGH  DROPS 


President  Wilson  visited  Reims  and  the 
ruins  of  the  cathedral  not  long  since, 
and  the  cables  quoted  him  as  declaring 
that  words  could  not  express  the  desolation 
he  had  seen.  Sergt.-Major  Murdock  J. 
Claney,  with  a  hospital  center  at  Riman- 
court,  France,  visited  the  place  shortly 
before  President  Wilson  did,  and,  not  being 
self-conscious  in  the  matter  of  words, 
goes  right  ahead  to  tell  how  things  looked. 
' '  Never  in  my  life  did  death  seem  so  vivid. 
Everything  is  dead,"  he  writes.  "  I  imagine 
all  hell  couldn't  be  any  worse.  When  I 
stood  before  the  great  cathedral,  I  won- 
dered— well,  it  was  all  so  very  wonderful 
that  you  could  do  nothing  but  wonder." 
Sergt.-Major  Claney,  it  seems,  has  found 
words  to  express  soinething  of  that  scene 
over  which  the  world  wUl  wonder  for  cen- 
tiiries.     Here  is  his  letter: 

Well,  I'm  back  from  the  most  wonderful 
experience  ,  one  could  have  in  this  world. 
I  just  toured  three  days  the  battle-field  of 
Reims.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  it,  because  the  human  mind  can 
not  conceive  the  destruction  of  that  dis- 
trict even  when  one  sees  it. 

We  might  as  well  start  at  the  first,  so 
here  goes.  Some  Fren  h  refugees  from 
Reims  applied  for  transportation  to  us  to 
take  them  back  home — four  old  ladies, 
two  with  broken  legs — and  their  daughter, 
a  woman  about  thirty-five.  The  Colonel 
decided  that  we  could  rend  them  back  in 
an  ambulance.  I  heard  him  talking,  so 
thought,  ' '  Well,  here  is  a  dandy  chance  for 
me  to  see  the  cathedral."  So  I  asked  the 
adjutant,  but  he  said  he  could  not  spare 
me.  It  would  mean  such  a  wonderful 
trip,  so  I  forgot  army  procedure  and  when 
I  had  a  chance  I  slipt  into  the  Colonel's 
sanctum.  I  stood  at  attention  and  he  said: 
"Well,  Claney,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 
Very  meekly  I  said:  "Does  the  Colonel 
think  he  could  spare  his  sergeant-major 
for  two  or  three  days?"  He  looked  at  me 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  and  started  to 
laugh  and  said,  "I'll  bet  the  sergeant- 
major  wants  to  get  in  on  that  trip  to 
Reims."  "You're  right,"  I  said.  "Well, 
I  guess  you  can  go  aU-right,"  and,  believe 
me,  I  clicked  my  heels,  saluted,  and  ran  to 
get  on  the  ambulance  before  anything 
more  was  said. 

We  had  a  long  and  tiresome  trip  over, 
took  us  nine  hours,  and  the  poor  old 
women  were  crying  before  we  landed  at  a 
little  village  just  south  of  Reims  where 
they  lived  up  to  last  June,  when  they  fled 
just  as  the  Germans  broke  through. 
Their  house  wasn't  touched  because  in 
1914,  when  the  Germans  were  in  the 
town,  they  nursed  some  of  the  wounded 
Germans.  They  are,  or  were,  very  wealthy, 
live  in  an  old  house  in  the  middle  of  a  big 
estate.  The  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
France,  having  lived  in  the  same  house  for 
over  three  hundred  years.  The  family  has 
married  and  intermarried  so  that  it  is 
perfectly  natural  for  them  to  speak  about 
every    language    on    earth.     They    could 


speak  very  good  English,  and  certainly 
entertained  us  wonderfully.  They  had  a 
house  full  of  servants — they  had  stayed  to 
keep  the  house  going — had  a  big  supper, 
sat  up  and  talked — principally  religion — 
until  twelve  at  night.  She,  or  rather  they, 
were  like  many  more  French  I  have  spoken 
to  over  here.  They  have  an  intense  love 
for  France,  but  hate  the  Government — 
they  make  a  noticeable  destinction  be- 
.tween  the  two — they  can  not  understand 
the  American's  point  of  view,  but  say  the 
Govermnent  is  Free  Mason  and  a  Free 
Mason  is  a  devil,  but  France — France,  im- 
mortal France,  is  Catholic.  I  told  them 
that  in  America  the  Masons  were  con- 
sidered part  of  the  best  of  the  nation,  but 
they  could  not  conceive  that  so  we  laughed 
a  couple  more  times,  the  ladies  smoked 
another  cigaret  and  drank  another 
bottle  of  wine,  called  the  maids,  and  they 
showed  us  to  our  rooms.  Some  rooms,  and 
still  more  some — some  beds — a  canopy 
over  the  top,  and  when  I  got  in  I  sank 
down  about  two  feet.  On  top  of  the 
covers  they  have  another  mattress,  of 
course  lots  lighter  than  a  regular  one,  but, 
believe  me,  I  never  slept  in  a  better  bed  in 
all  my  life  and  don't  know  as  I  ever  slept 
better. 

We  were  up  bright  and  early  and  said 
our  good-bys  to  the  people  and  were  into 
Reims  before  noon.  Never  before  in  all 
my  life  did  death  seem  so  vivid.  Every- 
thing is  dead.  I  have  seen  some  other 
parts  of  the  front,  but  never  have  I  seen 
an  immense  city  totally  destroyed,  es- 
pecially a  city  of  the  apparent  beauty  of 
former  Reims.  There  is  not  one  house  or 
building  remaining  whole,  buildings  as 
large  as  Carnegie  Library  with  just  the 
walls  standing,  and  the  most  impressive 
part  of  it  all  is  the  absence  of  all  human 
beings,  it  is  typically  dead.  We  were  all 
alone,  and  as  I  stood  in  the  square  and 
looked  at  the  great  cathedral  T  wondered, 
well  it  was  all  so  very  wonderful  that  you 
could  do  nothing  but  wonder.  But  I 
imagined  aU  hell  couldn't  be  any  worse. 
We  rode  around  the  city  for  two  hours, 
and  it  was  all  the  same,  every  building 
totally  destroyed,  and  the  walls  remaining 
were  completely  covered  with  small 
bullet-holes.  The  towers  of  the  cathedral 
remain,  they  have  been  hit  with  small 
shells,  but  the  shell  of  the  building  still 
stands.  In  fact,  it  is  the  least  destroyed  of 
any  building  I  saw  in  the  whole  city.  But 
the  eye  soon  tires  of  such  sameness  so  we 
found  the  main  road  out  and  went  up  the 
hill  to  the  German  lines.  The  French  were 
still  around  their  own  lines  outside  of  the 
city,  but  we  see  enough  French  so  passed 
them  up.  They  were  hauling  their  guns 
with  little  baby  tanks.  They  must  have 
had  fully  five  hundred  in  one  field — they 
are  wicked-looking  things,  just  the  one 
tuiTet  sticking  up  out  of  the  body  and  one 
little  machine  gun  sticking  out  of  it. 
I  surely  wouldn't  relish  seeing  one  of  those 
things  coming  my  way. 

The  fields  were  just  a  mass  of  shell-holes, 
you  could  see  them  for  miles  and  miles, 
because  the  ground  in  that  sector  is  piu-e 
chalk  and  the  ground  throwm  up  is  white, 
so  that  even  tho  the  day  was  dark  and 
dreary  one  could  see  them  for  miles. 

We  traveled  along  camouflaged  roads 
for  miles — twenty  feet  up  on  both  sides  a 
bamboo  fence,  and  over  the  top  chicken 
wire  with  green  muslin.  I  observed  all 
that  wir^  and  thought  how  I  used  to  scrape 
and  hunt  for  wire  to  build  my  chicken- 
coops  and  such,  what  glory  I  would  have 
been  in  if  I  just  could  have  this  near  my 
chicken-coop — I'd  have  a  runway  a  mile 
long.     For    two    hours'  solid    running    we 
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Every  Woman  NeedsThis  Free  Book 

Let  us  send  it  to  you.  It  tells  how  to  do  plain  uphol- 
stery of  furniture,  and  to  make  many  useful  and  beautiful 
conveniences  with  ^ ^ 


IdBRIKQH 


iica.u.>.MT.orr. 


Craftsman  Quality 


If  you  can  drive  tacks  with  a  hammer,  you  can  re-upholster  a  dining  chair,  a  plain 
stuffed  chair,  or  a  lounge,  convert  a  faded  screen  into  a  handsome  Fabrikoid  screen,  make 
a  shoe  box,  or  a  shirtwaist  box,  cover  tables,  and  in  many  other  ways  use  this  handsome, 
luxurious,  leathery  upholstery  material  to  brighten  and  modernize  your  home. 

Craftsman  Fabrikoid  is  on  sale  in  some  department  and  furniture  stores.  We  want 
to  put  it  on  sale  in  all  of  them  by  developing  a  large  retail  demand  among  those  who 
know  its  beauty  and  economy. 

If  you  cannot  buy  Craftsman  Fabrikoid  in  your  town,  we  will  mail  you  a  piece  25 
inches  square,  ample  to  cover  almost  any  chair  seat  or  cushion,  for  $1.00.  State  whether 
you  want  plain  black,  or  Spanish  leather  effect  in  brown,  green,  red,  or  blue  tones.  Also 
please  name  your  local  upholstery  goods  dealer. 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company 

Wilmington,  Delaware  New  Toronto,  Canada 

-. The  Principal  Du  Pont  Products  Are: 


Explosives:  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Sporting.  Chemical:  Pyroxylin  Solutions,  Ethers,  Bronzing  Liquids,  Coal  Tar  Distillates, 
Commercial  Acids,  Alums,  Lithopone,  etc.  Leather  Substitutes:  Fabrikoid  Upholstery,  Rayntite  Top  Material,  Fairfield  Rubber 
Cloth.  Pyroxylin  Plastics:  Ivory,  Shell  and  Transparent  Py-ra-lin,  Py-ra-lin  Specialties,  Challenge  Cleanable  Collars  and 
Cuffs.  Paints  and  Varnishes:  For  Industrial  and  Home  Uses.  Pigments  and  Colors  in  Oil:  For  Industrial  Uses.  Stains, 
Fillers,  Lacquers,  and  Enamels:  For  Industrial  and  Home  Uses.     Dyestuffs:  Coal  Tar  DyestufFs,  Dye  Bases  and  Intermediates. 

For  full  information  address:  Advertising  Division,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  6-  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
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Westinghouse 

W      W  ELECTRIC  WARE      ^7  FOR  THE  HOME 

—"and  Now  Electricity  Does  It  AH— 


"If  it  hadn't  been  for  my  Westinghouse  Electric  Iron,  I 
might  still  be  doing  my  housework  and  cooking  in  the  same 
old  way.  It  saved  so  much  time  and  work  and  was  such  a 
big  improvement  that  I  immediately  became  interested  in 
electric  appliances. 

"Then  after  I  had  bought  some  Westinghouse  Electric 
Ware  for  the  table — Percolator,  Toaster-Stove,  and  Turnover 
Toaster,  I  was  convinced  that  the  electric  way  of  doing  things 
was  the  way  for  me — that  it  meant  a  saving  of  time  and 
countless  steps,  to  say  nothing  of  its  other  advantages. 

"Now  I've  made  electricity  my  housemaid.     It  serves  us 

from  morning  till  night  in  one  way  or  another. 

"At  breakfast  it  makes  toast  for  us  and  delicious  coffee.  When  we 
want  bacon  and  eggs,  griddle  cakes  or  anything  of  the  kind,  it  cooks 
them  for  us  in  a  jiffy. 

"Then  there's  washing  and  ironing  —  I  just  couldn't  think  of  going 
back  to  the  old  way  after  my  electric  washing  machine  and  my  Westing- 
house Electric  Iron.  They've  saved  me  no  end  of  work,  and  have  made 
me  independent  of  outside  help  besides. 
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Westinghouse 

W      W  ELECTRIC  RANGES  WITH  ^7  AUTOMATIC    CONTROL 

It  Even  Cooks  the  Dinner  When  Fm  Out" 


"But  it's  when  I  go  out  for  the  afternoon  that  I  appreciate 

electricity  most. 

"Because  of  my  Westinghouse  Automatic  Electric  Range, 
with  its  time-clock  control,  I  can  put  dinner  in  the  oven 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  then  leave  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  knowing  that  the  meal  will  be  ready  to  serve  when  I 
get  home.  Last  thing  before  I  go,  I  make  sure  the  clock  is  set  to 
turn  the  current  on  at  the  right  time,  and  the  heat  indicator 
is  set  to  turn  it  off  at  the  right  heat.    That's  all  there  is  to  it. 

I  don't  know  what  it  is  to  bum  a  roast,  or  to  have  one 
underdone  or  dried  out.  That's  because  the  Westinghouse 
Range  is  really  automatic  and  turns  the  current  off  as  well 
as  on.  It  saves  current  because  so  much  of  the  cooking  is 
done  by  stored  heat.  I  find,  too,  that  meats  are  juicier  and 
vegetables  taste  better  because  electric  cooking  keeps 
the  flavor  in." 

Where  to  Get  Westinghouse  Ware — Westinghouse  Electric  Ware 
is  sold  by  light  and  power  companies,  electrical  stores,  department  stores 
and  hardware  stores.  Ask  your  power  company  or  dealer  about  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Range. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Irons 
$5.00  to  $7.50 


Sew  Motor 
$15.00 


Turnover  Toaster 
$7.00 


19       ^. 
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went  along  just  such  a  road,  and  you  know 
Uncle  Sam's  ambulances  aren't  the  slowest 
things  in  the  world. 

Outside  of  Reims  we  stopt  on  the  top  of 
the  hill— the  hiU  where  the  Germans  had 
their  big  guns  they  bombed  the  place  with. 
We  could  see  Reims  plainh'  from  there 
and  it  looked  much  larger  than  any  view 
I  ever  saw  of  Pittsburg — in  fact,  Reims 
was  a  city  of  350,000.  From  that  view  I 
decided  that  a  great  deal  of  the  talk  about 
the  destruction  of  the  cathedral  is  more 
or  less  propaganda,  because  those  towers 
stand  up  from  the  rest  of  the  town  and  if 
the  Dutch  would  have  wanted  to  knock 
them  down  a  one-handed  gunner  could 
have  hit  them.  The  hill  was  pulverized, 
and  if  we  would  have  picked  up  a  spade  I 
guess  we  could  have  found  may  things 
that  wouldn't  have  appealed  to  the  nose, 
"but  as  the  trenches  were  all  around  us 
(German),  we  had  to  see  them. 

The  trenches  aren't  as  you  imagine: 
they  are  just,  weU — great  big  ditches 
Tunning  every  which  way,  along  the  road, 
under  it,  and  awaj^  as  far  as  your  eye  can 
see  nothing  but  trenches.  We  walked 
-across  a  field  to  the  nearest  ones  and  shells 
(duds — ones  that  didn't  go  off)  were  every- 
where— in  fact,  one  had  to  watch  himself 
or  he  would  step  on  one  of  the  things. 
We  hopped  into  a  trench  and,  believe  me, 
I  didn't  know  whether  I  had  got  into 
.an  arsenal  or  what — all  kinds  of  ammuni- 
tion, just  as  the  Germans  had  left  it, 
Tjoxes  after  boxes  of  shells — big  ones,  little 
•ones,  trench-mortars,  guns,  everything, 
yards  and  yards  of  machine-gun  bullets, 
and  hand-grenades;  you  had  to  watch 
every  step  for  fear  of  stepping  on  one — 
all  kinds,  long  ones  and  round  ones.  Some 
of  the  walls  had  been  knocked  in,  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  Dutch  had  fled  before  they 
got  hit  very  badly.  We  walked  along 
until  we  saw  an  opening,  decided  it  was  a 
dugout,  so  started  down.  I  was  first  with 
the  flash-light  and  right  at  the  bottom  of 
the  steps — forty  feet  straight  down —  was 
the  nicest  little  hand-grenade,  just  where 
if  one  didn't  see  it  he  would  give  it  a  peach 
of  a  kick.  But,  luckily,  I  saw  it  and  picked 
it  up  gently  and  laid  it  aside.  Well  those 
Dutch  surely  had  lived  mighty  well — 
dandy  rooms,  just  as  dry  as  punk,  all 
boarded  in,  hanging  lamps,  shelves  for 
books,  good  bunks,  everything  one  could 
want.  They  had  their  names  written  on 
the  walls — Kochs,  Zimmermans,  Hen- 
nings,  almost  every  German  name  you 
•could  think  of.  We  couldn't  see  anything 
more  around  there,  so  went  up  again  into 
the  trench,  took  down  some  signs  (one 
enclosed  in  special  package  to  you  and 
one  to  Howard).  Took  fifteen  feet  of 
machine-gun  bullets,  a  gas  shell  (exploded), 
a  couple  of  rifles,  some  casings,  and  a  couple 
of  odds  an*"'  ends  that  might  happen  to 
get  by. 

You  know,  after  it  is  all  over  it  will  not 
be  very  interesting  to  tour  the  trenches 
because  it  is  awfuUy  tiresome,  just  the 
same  thing  mile  after  mile.  So  we  were 
impatient  to  get  away  back  of  the  German 
lines  and  see  what  had  gone  on  there. 

Well,  you  have  to  hand  it  to  those  Dutch ; 
they  sure  are  an  artistic  bunch;  they  had 
the  most  beautiful  camps  one  would  want 
to  see.  They  would  pick  out  a  pine  woods 
and  build  their  camp  in  it.  The  officers' 
houses  were  the  most  artistic  little  tilings — 
all  built  out  of  logs,  natural  wood  railings 
along  all  the  walks,  and  the  walks  lined 
with  white  stones.  I  tell  you  their  camps 
are  a  picture — even  to  their  cemeteries  are 
pretty,  and  always  in  a  pretty  place. 
But  here  is  the  Dutchman  all  over:  his 
■camp  was  as  pretty  as  could  be  but  he 


spared  no  pains  in  making  everything 
French  as  ugly  as  he  could.  For  one 
whole  day  we  traveled  behind  the  German 
lines  and  not  once  did  I  see  a  building  that 
even  looked  half-way  whole.  Of  course, 
in  every  camp  they  had  their  dugout 
shelters,  and  they  were  the  same  as  the 
rest,  just  as  comfortable  as  could  be. 

That  the  German  had  no  idea  of  ever 
going  back  was  evidenced  by  the  signs  at 
the  crossroads.  On  the  French  side  it 
was  hard  as  the  dickens  to  find  your  way, 
but  over"  on  the  German  side  every  cross- 
road has  a  sign-board  as  big  as  a  house 
with  the  name  of  the  towns  and  an  arrow 
pointing  to  it.  But  even  tho  the  signs 
were  there,  they  only  directed  you  to  a 
bunch  of  stones.  We  stopt  at  nearly 
all  of  them,  and  bummed  around  for  awhile. 
The  desolation  was  terrible,  really  made 
one  want  to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  walked  around  and  through  lots  of  the 
buildings  —  hand  -  grenades  everywhere. 
German  guns,  bullets,  everything  but  the 
Dutchman  himself — and  even  you  could 
see  where  they  had  chiseled  the  iron  gates 
of  the  walls  and  buildings  out  of  the  stone 
posts,  and  in  all  my  rummaging  around  I 
didn't  find  a  piece  of  iron  as  big  as  my 
thumb,  except  arms. 

We  were  going  up  to  Verdun  from  there, 
but  I  decided  I'd  seen  enough  because 
there  was  lots  more  to  see  before  we  got 
back  to  the  French  lines  again,  so  we 
started  back. 

Nothing  is  more  monotonous  to  the  eye 
than  ugly  things,  and  where  everything 
around  one  is  ugly  he  soon  wants  to  flee. 
We  traveled  over  some  of  the  roads  the 
Germans  retreated  over  in  1915.  Every 
tree  cut  down  for  miles  upon  miles,  and 
the  dead  trees  lying  in  the  field.  All  the 
trees  when  they  were  not  cut  down  are 
only  stumps  anyway.  Nothing  could 
even  live  around  that  hiU.  Coming  back 
we  came  to  the  last  German  stronghold 
before  Reims.  If  you  could  turn  the 
ocean,  at  it's  roughest,  to  something 
solid  it  would  give  you  some  idea  of  how 
that  country  looked.  As  far  as  your  eye 
could  see  it  was  that  way,  tanks  lying 
broken  open,  dead  horses,  guns,  cannons, 
destruction  to  the  nth  power — terrible 
does  not  describe  it. 

I  saw  so  much,  and  it  imprest  me  so,  that 
I  told  the  driver  to  speed  her  up,  so  that 
we  could  get  back  to  that  part  of  the 
country  that  had  some  semblance  to  God's 
country.  Never  before  did  I  fully  realize 
how  the  French  have  suffered.  Where 
are  the  countless  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  that  lived  in  all  those  towns?  I 
closed  my  eyes  on  the  whole  thing  because 
one  would  have  to  be  dead  to  accustom 
himself  to  such  surroimdings.  So  we  sped 
on,  and  after  nine  hours  of  hard  going  I 
found  myself  again  in  Rimancourt,  a 
bigger,  wiser,  and,  I  think,  just  a  little  bit 
better  man  than  I  was  when  I  left  a  couple 
of  days  before. 


Private  Al  Sabin,  of  Battery  F,  149th 
F.  A.,  whose  job,  at  last  reports,  con- 
sisted of  driving  four  mules  attached  to  a 
rolling  kitchen  and  being  "married  to 
a  whistle,"  writes  joysomely  to  a  friend  in 
Chicago  of  matters  at  the  front.  His  letter, 
written  while  shells  were  still  falling  free, 
is  natiu-aUy  more  cheerful  than  most  of 
the  letters  received  since  peace  left  the 
soldiers  Avith  little  to  do  but  "wait  around." 
Private  Sabin's  battery  was  in  several 
strenuous  actions  shortly  before  he  wrote 
this  letter,  but  he  seems  to  be  more  in- 


terested in  the  subject  of  genuine  United 
States  candy: 

Yesterday  the  box  of  candy  arrived, 
which  I  was  glad  to  get.  Tell  whoever 
packed  it  that  the  assortment  was  a  work 
of  art.  I  went  about  fom*  feet  off  the 
ground  all  at  once,  when  I  saw  that  box. 
Did  you  ever  try  French  chocolate  or 
candy?  To  say  that  it  is  "rotten"  is 
putting  it  mildly.  Very  often — as  for  the 
past  two  months — we  are  located  so  that 
we  can  not  even  buy  Frog  stuff,  so  j'ou  can 
realize  my  exuberance  at  seeing  some  of 
the  Simon-pure  article  appearing  on  the 
scene — I  could  have  disposed  of  that  box 
for  two  hundred  francs  without  any 
trouble  at  all,  but  you  can  bank  your 
bottom  iron.  Honey,  that  I  didn't.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  realize  the  rep  that 
your  candy  has  with  the  troops  from  the 
Mid-West.  If  you  could  only  transplant 
a  couple  of  your  stores  over  here  and  supply 
the  demand  for  about  three  pay-days,  old 
John  D.  would  be  about  S3. 52  short  to 
buy  you  out.  The  feed  that  you  out- 
lined in  your  letter  sure  holds  forth  a 
world  of  inducements — I'll  sure  be  there 
with  my  hair  in  a  braid  and  give  you 
all  a  classic  exhibition  of  how  to  do  justice 
to  it. 

So  Sylvia  is  playing  the  Navy  now. 
Probably  the  blue  uniform  with  the 
flapping  breeches  appeals  more  to  her  than 
the  plain  O.  D.  of  the  Army  does — I'm 
off  of  her  for  life.  Way  back  last  Christ- 
mas I  sent  her  a  card  telling  her  how  much 
more  I  preferred  the  French  in  America, 
to  the  French  in  France,  etc.  Now, 
honestly,  it  was  a  real  good  line — but  it 
never  evoked  as  much  as  how-do-you-do 
from  her. 

The  mother  tells  me  that  she  is  to  teach 
camp  cooking  to  prospective  honor  boys.  . 
That  ought  to  be  easy — all  she  needs  is  a 
frying  pan,  a  gob  of  grease,  some  spuds,  and 
a  can  of  corned  horse.  If  she  gives  them 
anything  more  elaborate  than  that  it's  a 
waste  of  time  for  that's  all  they  will  have 
to  work  with  over  here.  In  the  artillery 
we  usually  manage  to  keep  oiu*  rolling 
kitchen  going,  but  the  dough-boys  live  on 
iron  rations  a  good  share  of  the  time  they 
are  on  the  front,  that  is,  during  an  advance. 
In  sector  warfare  their  chow  is  cooked 
behind  the  lines  and  carried  up  to  them 
in  marmit  cans,  which  are  practically  the 
same  thing  as  a  huge  thermos  bottle,  that 
is,  they  work  on  the  same  principle. 

A  year  ago  to-day  we  left  the  States  and 
now  we  are  entitled  to  wear  two  service 
chevrons,  which  is  more  than  most  of  the 
outfits  in  the  A.  E.  F.  are  sporting  at  the 
present  time.  We  have  fought  a  pretty 
hard  war  the  last  six  months  and  the  outfit 
is  beginning  to  look  a  little  the  worse  for 
wear  and  tear.  The  longer  we  are  in  this 
mess  the  more  we  appreciate  the  merits 
and  capabilities  of  Colonel  ReiUy.  We 
used  to  cuss  when  we  had  to  wear  steel 
helmets  and  dress  up  to  snuff,  but  as  a 
result  of  it  all  we  have  built  up  a  reputa- 
tion that  many  outfits  envy,  and  more 
than  one  lad  owes  his  life  to  the  Colonel's 
forethought  and  management.  We  are 
stiU  up  and  at  'em  and  able  to  follow  the 
Boche  up  just  as  fast  as  they  can  run. 
It  is  getting  to  be  a  common  sight  to  see 
detachments  of  Boche  prisoners  being 
marched  to  the  rear.  Most  of  them  look 
pretty  well  done  up.  A  year  ago  I  would 
have  felt  sorry  for  them,  now  I  don't  even 
sympathize  with  them.  It's  the  same  way 
with  captured  guns  and  ammimition.  One 
of  the  best  sports  I  know  of  is  tossing  their 
own  hardware  back  at  them.  We  had  to 
take    it    ourselves    last    spring   when    the 
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Another  Shortage  of 
Hudson  Super-Sixes 


$2,200  for  the 
seven-  passenger 
model  gives  it  a 
distinctive   value 


MANY  times  during  the  past  three  years,  premiums 
have  been  paid  for  prompt  delivery  of  Super- 
Sixes.    We  again  confront  a  similar  condition. 

No  open  car  models  are  to  be  built  for  some  time. 
The  present  limited  factory  production  is  concentrated 
on  closed  models  for  which  there  is  immediate  demand. 


Spring  is  only  a  few  weeks 
off.  No  Hudson  dealer  has 
enough  cars  to  meet  the  first 
few  days  requirements  when 
spring  buying  gets  under  way. 

Men  are  getting  to  realize 
that  situation.  They  are  buy- 
ing their  open  cars  now.  They 
take  no  chances  on  deliveries 
in  the  face  of  the  known 
limited  stocks,  and  the  fact 
that  the  factory  will  not  be 
able  to  resume  full  production 
before  June. 

It  isn't  hard  to  understand 
the  cause  for  this  situation, 
peculiar  and  we  believe  ex- 
clusive to  Hudson  in  the  fine 
car  class.  It  is  due  entirely 
to  the  value  of  the  Super -Six 
as  gauged  by  its  performances, 
its  reputation,  its  endurance 
and  its  cost. 

There  is  nothing  fictitious 
about  its  value.    It  has  never 


been  necessary  to  stimulate  its 
sales  by  manipulating  its  sell- 
ing price.  Its  price  has  not 
even  been  influenced  by  the 
measure  of  its  performance. 
Had  that  been  so,  then  it 
should  be  the  highest  priced 
car  in  the  field,  for  hasn't  it 
established  every  worth-while 
record  ? 

What  other  car  has  equaled 
it? 

Super-Six  prices  are  based 
on  costs.  The  present  price 
of  $2,200  for  the  seven-pas- 
senger phaeton,  thousands  of 
owners  will  tell  you,  is  the 
best  value  on  the  market. 

And  those  same  owners  will 
advise  you  to  order  your 
Super-Six  now. 

Production  is  limited  and 
sales  at  this  early  season  equals 
the  present  output. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 


Detroit,  Michigan 


60,000  Super-Sixes  are  now  identiRed  by  the  White  Triangle 


(1004) 
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•'^  ROOFHQGS 

^^h?Sd-eritific! 


UNTIL  comparatively  recent  times  men 
have  taken  thatch,  skins,  bamboo, 
wood,  slate  or  stone  in  their  natural 
states  and  used  them  for  roofing  with  all  their 
natural  drawbacks. 

Carey  scientifically  selects  elastic  asphalt, 
flexible  felt,  impervious  enduring  cement,  fire 
resisting  asbestos  rock — and  gives  the  world 
amalgamated  roofing.  Virtues  combined — 
the  faults  of  old  style  roofing  materials 
eliminated. 

You  get  fire  resisting  qualities  without*  the 
weight  of  slate,  tile  or  stone.  You  get  the 
lightness  of  shingles  without  the  tendency  to 
rot  or  curl.  You  get  a  weather  resisting  roof 
for  flat  surfaces  that  does  not  wash  away  like 
gravel  or  run  like  tar. 

You  get  a  scientific  roof — ice,  heat,  and 
gas  resisting — adapted  to  any  climate.  There 
is  a  style  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  type 
of  building. 

Every  Carey  product  listed  below  is  a 
product  of  brains,  machinery  and 
science,  and  is  backed  by  45  years  of 
research  and  successful  manufactur- 
ing experience.  See  or  write  a  Carey 
Distributor  or  write  us  about  your 
possible  needs. 

Carey  Building  Materials 

Carried  in  stock  by  the  Distributors  listed  below 


Asbestos  Built- Up  Roofs 
Feltex  Asphalt  Felts 
Elastite  Expansion  Joint 
Manco  Asphalt 
WaUboard 


Roofing  Paints 
Insulating  Papers 
Asphalt  Built-Up  Roofs 
AsfaltslaCe  Shingles 
Carey  Flexible  Cm't  Rfg. 


Fibre  Coating  for  Roofs 
Fiberock  Asbestos  Felts 
Asbestos  Materials 
Rubber  Roofings 
Damp-Proofing  Comp'ds 


85%  Magnesia  Pipe  and  Boiler  Coverings 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  CO.,  Lockland,  Cincinnati,  0. 

DISTRIBUTORS 


Atlanta R.  O.  Campbell  Coal  Co. 

Baltimore The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Birmingham Younj>  &  \'ann   Supply  Co. 

Boston BrocKway-Smith  Corporation 

Boston The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Buffalo The  Carey  Co. 

Charlotte Charlotte  Supply  Co. 

Chattanooga James  Supply  Co. 

Chicago The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Cincinnati The  Breese  Bros.  Co. 

Cincinnati R.  E.  Kramig  &  Co. 

Cleveland The  Carey  Co. 

Dallas Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co 

Denver H.  W.  Moore  &  Co. 

Detroit The  Carey  Co. 

Havana The  Kelmah  Co. 

Houston Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Jacksonville Cameron  &  Barkley  Co. 

Kansas  City The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Knoxville W.  W.  Woodruff  Hardware  Co. 

Los  Angeles Warren  &  Bailey  Co. 

Louisville R.  B.  Tyler  Co. 

Memphis Fischer  Lime  &  Cement  Co. 

Minneapolis W.  S.  Nott  Co. 


Little  Rock Fischer  Lime  &  Cement  Co. 


Montreal Wm.  Rutherford  &  Sons  Co. 

Nashville T.  L.  Herbert  &  Sons 

New  Orleans Woodward,  Wight  &  Co. 

New  York Robert  A.  Keasbey  Co. 

New  York  (Export) The  Kelric  Co. 

New  York The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Oklahoma  City A.  M.  DeBolt 

Omaha Sunderland  Mach'ry  &  Supply  Co. 

Philadelphia American  Insulation  Co. 

Philadelphia The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Pittsburgh American  Insulation  Co. 

Pittsburgh The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

St.  Louis The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City Galigher  Mach'ry  Co. 

San  Antonio Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

San  Francisco West.  Asbestos  Magnesia  Co. 

Seattle Savage,  Scofield  Co. 

Spokane Nott-Atwater  Co. 

Tacoma Savage,  Scofield  Co. 

Tampa Cameron  &  Barkley  Co. 

Toledo The  Carey  Co. 

Toronto The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Washington Asbestos  Covering  Co. 

Wheeling The  Philip  Carey  Co. 


Boches  were  using  up  Allied  stores  captured 
from  Russia. 

There  goes  the  whistle,  I'll  have  to  knock 
olT  and  go  graze  my  mules.  I  have  a  new 
job.  I  am  clriving  four  mules  on  the  roll- 
ing kitchen.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  worked  mules  to  amount  to  anything. 
They  are  the  personification  of  orneriness, 
but  I  like  'em  and  we  get  along  together 
pretty  well;  our  relationshiji  improves 
every  day — as  I  get  to  know  them  and  their 
individual  characteristics  better.  The  fu-st 
few  days  they  certainly  tried  my  patience 
to  the  breaking-point. 

In  civil  life  lots  of  people  kick  about 
being  married  to  an  alarm  clock — it's  just 
the  same  in  the  Army — one  is  married  to  a 
whistle,  which  the  "top-soak"  seems  to 
take  fiendish  delight  in  blowing  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night. 


'NAT"  GOODWIN,  ALMOST  A  GREAT 
AMERICAN  ACTOR 


THIRST  place  among  contemporary  co- 
-*-  medians  is  conceded  to  Nathaniel  C. 
Goodwin,  familiarly  known  as  "Nat" 
Goodwin  by  his  friends  and  the  public  at 
large,  whose  recent  death  in  New  York 
City  called  forth  newspaper  comment 
all  over  the  cotmtry;  but  he  might  have 
been  much  more  than  that,  agree  most  of 
the  commentators  who  seriously  consider 
his  place  in  the  history  of  American  acting. 
"He  belonged  to  that  famous  group  of  which 
he  alone  was  left  when  Joseph  -Jefferson 
ceased  to  act,"  comments  the  New  York 
Sun,  and  the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph, 
known  as  a  theatrical  authority,  asserts 
that  "had  he  possest  the  earnestness  of 
W.  S.  Hart,  or  the  painstaking  care  in  his 
professional  work  of  Mr.  Faversham,  he 
would  have  reached  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession and  remained  there."  In  spite 
of  his  inclination  to  "take  things  easy  and 
enjoy  life,"  however,  he  was  as  popiilar 
as  "any  man  on  the  stage,  and  better  liked 
than  most."  The  Telegraph  records  the 
accident,  which  happened  four  years  ago, 
eventually  responsible  for  his  death : 

At  that  time  Mr.  Goodwin  was  struck 
in  the  eye  by  a  cork  while  opening  a  bottle 
of  champagne.  The  resulting  affection 
necessitated  the  constant  use  of  an  eye- 
wash. Last  fall,  whUe  playing  in  "Why 
Marry?"  in  IndianapoUs,  his  valet  bj- 
mistake  gave  him  a  poisonous  liniment 
instead  of  the  harmless  wash.  An  abscess 
was  formed  and  the  removal  of  one  eye  was 
necessary  in  order  to  save  the  sight  of 
the  other. 

Boston,  where  he  was  born  July  25, 
18.57,  the  actor  always  considered  his 
"real  home,"  says  The  Sun,  which  foUows 
his  career,  beginning  with  his  earlj-  school 
days : 

He  attended  public  schools  in  Boston 
when  a  small  boy,  and  later  studied  in  a 
private  school  at  Farmington,  Me.  Then 
he  went  back  to  Boston  and  worked  for  a 
short  time  as  clerk  in  a  dry -goods  house,  or 
long  enough  to  save  a  sufficient  sum  to 
take  him  to  New  York,  where  he  had  hopes 
of  getting  a  theatrical  engagement. 

His  first  try  at  the  drama,  howe^ver. 
got  him  no  further  than  a  job  as  general 
utility  man  in  a  stock  company  at  the  old 
Niblo's  Garden  in  1872.    He  had  been  here 
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only  a  little  while  when  he  returned  to 
Boston  and  was  engaged  to  play  his  first 
part.  The  role,  that  of  a  newsy,  was 
largely  what  is  known  as  a  "thinking 
part"  in  the  late  Stuart  Robson's  produc- 
tion of  "The  Law  in  New  York,"  and  it 
was  in  this  piece  that  young  Goodwin 
made  his  fii-st  appearance,  March  5,  1873, 
at  the  old  Howard  Atheni^um,  Boston. 

Not  long  thereafter  came  an  engagement 
that  promised  better  things.  It  ended 
disastrously.  The  play  was  a  piece  called 
"The  Bottle,"  and  the  fledgling  actor 
came  on  the  stage  in  what  was  to  have 
been  his  first  real  speaking  part  one  night 
at  Providence,  R.  I.  Stage  fright  in  most 
violent  form  seized  Goodwin  as  he  opened 
his  lips  to  speak  his  first  line.  His  vocables 
failed  him  and  in  full  view  of  the  audience 
he  fainted  from  sheer  terror. 

A  furious  manager  dragged  him  off 
the  stage  and  discharged  him.  Back  to 
Boston  went  Nat  Goodwin  that  night 
and  again  he  became  a  shop  clerk.  A 
natural  born  player,  however,  he  soon 
"began  to  appear  at  "private"  perform- 
ances, where  he  gave  readings  and  imita- 
tions of  famous  actors  of  the  day.  His 
remarkable  powers  as  a  mimic  and  yarn- 
spinner — until  his  death  he  was  one  of  the 
Tsest  story-tellers  on  or  off  the  stage — 
gave  him  a  local  fame  in  Boston  which 
soon  brought  him  to  the  attention  of 
theatrical  men. 

A  professional  engagement  to  give  in 
public  the  imitations  which  had  so  de- 
lighted more  intimate  Boston  audiences 
might  be  said  to  have  been  the  beginning  of 
Ills  career.  For  a  few  years,  or  until 
1879,  he  played  low -comedy  parts  in  a 
delightfiil  way  and  then  branched  out  as 
Modus  in  "The  Hunchback,"  and  as  a 
Grave-digger  in  a  performance  of  "Hamlet " 
produced  at  the  Cincinnati  American 
Dramatic  Festival  of  1883. 

Older  theatergoers  will  remember  him 
liere  in  the  Bijou  Theater  in  1885.  Five 
years  later  he  was  delighting  London 
audiences  in  "A  Gold  Mine,"  "The  Book- 
maker," and  "The  Nominee."  Shortly 
thereafter  he  was  starred  as  Captain 
Crosstree  in  "Black-Eyed  Susan." 

Then  on  through  the  '90s  he  was  the 
star  of  many  successes — "Nathan  Hale," 
"A  Gilded  Fool,"  "Evangeline,"  "In  Miz- 
zoura,"  "David  Garrick,"  "The  Rivals," 
"The  Cowboy  and  the  Lady,"  "When  We 
Were  Twenty-one" — in  1900 — and  many 
other  notable  performances. 

A  few  years  earlier  it  had  come  to  be 
the  fashion  to  say  of  Nat  Goodwin: 
"  He  is  the  logical  successor  to  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son." He  continued  into  the  new  century, 
playing  Shylock  in  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  Bottom  in  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  a  starring  tour  on  "Beauty  and 
the  Barge,"  "Wolfville,"  "The  Genius," 
"The Master  Hand,"  and  "The  Easterner." 

But  his  habits  of  life,  carelessness,  a  love 
of  conviviality,  unusual  marital  ventures — 
all  these  things  combined  to  turn  great 
success  to  comparative  failure.  No  student 
of  good  acting  ever  doubted  his  great 
al)ilities,  approaching  at  times  positive 
g(>nius,  in  the  rendition  of  comedy  roles; 
and  it  is  quite  within  the  possibilities  that 
if  he  had  elected  to  rule  his  life  differently 
he  might  have  gone  down  in  stage  annals 
as  the  foremost  comedian  on  the  American 
stage.  But  even  in  his  comedy  work,  and 
particularly  when  he  attemi)ted  the  pathos 
wliich  goes  hand  in  hand  with  all  good 
comedy,  there  was  a  lactic  of  sincerity 
at  times,  especially  in  late  years,  which 
mitigated  against  the  stupendous  success 
whiv!h  liis  earlier  admirers  had  predicted 
lor  him. 

Also   his   more   serious   efforts   suffered 


All's  well— 
'YALE"  is  on  guard 

THOSE  near  and  dear— are  they 
protected  in  your  absence.''  Can 
they  snap  out  the  Hghts,  certain  of  their 
security.''  Easy  in  mind,  with  no  thought 
of  the  creaks  and  whispers  of  a  house 
asleep  .f'  Will  they  have  the  confidence 
that  results  from  the  use  of  Yale  Builders' 
Locks  and  Hardvv^are.^ 

Your  plans  for  that  cozy  home  provide 
for  comfort  and  convenience.  Add  to 
these  that  comforting  sense  of  security 
and  freedom  from  intrusion  by  providing 
for  Yale  Builders'  Locks  and  Hardware. 

You  will  stimulate  a  taste  for  better 
things  with  "Yale."  In  your  home  you 
will  carry  on  the  influences  with  which 
you  want  to  surround  yourself  and  family. 
For  Yale  Hardware  is  correct  in  design, 
proportion  and  finish. 

All  this  and  a  restful  security  will  be 
yours  when  you  install  Yale  Builders' 
Locks  and  Hardware. 

Look  for  the  Yale  trade-mark  on  the 
product. 

The  same  trade-  mark  guarantees  Yale 
Night  Latches.  Yale  Padlocks,  Yale  Door 
Closers,  Yale  Cabinet  Locks,  Yale  Bank 
'Locks  and  Yale  Chain  Blocks. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.   Co., 

9  East  40th  Street  New  York  City 

Chicago  Office:  77  East  Lake  Street. 
Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
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MONTHLY  SALES  AND  OPERATING  REPORT 


By  Departments  Net  Sales 

Department  No.    1  1  2, 4  e  6 .9  0 

Department  No.    i,  5, 1  .3  0 ,6  5 

Department  No.    3  3, 1  2  6 .3  S 

Department  No.    4  6.  ^  2  C  .8  0 

Depai'tment  No,    5  ■i,,'_  ^r  O  7  fT- 

Department  No.    6  7,  '<  '?  'j  2  1 

Department  No.    7  3,  0  0  7  .0  6 

Department  No.    8  . :,  E  4  0  2.. 

Department  No.    9  .':,  0  7  4  .8  " 

Department  No.  10  1, 1  3  0  .7  1 


Month  of  ^£S-v(^< 

Direct  Costs 

9.  0  4  5  .6  5 
3,  4  0  C  ,?  0 
r,  4  0  7  .0  0 


a-t^ 


1917 

Gross  PTo6ta 

■  3, 4  «l  1  2  E 
1,7  1  J  4-5 
2,7  :  --  3S 
2,2  0  5.10 

■  1.  5  1  5  .-  7 
p.  4  .;  3  .4  1 
1, 0  5  9  .e  9 

9  2  0.1  5 
9  4  9 ,9  4 
5  4  3  .1  1 

1  7,  5  1  1  5  5  '• 


OPERATING  AND  ADMINISTRATION  EXPENSES 


balance 
Last  Month 


S  7  fr  .6  2 


Balance 
To  Date 

9,7  9  15  2 
3,2  4  75  6 

4,  0  9  e  J.  9 
3,  0  5  2  .7  0 

5,  7  3  6 .0  1 
f .  1  9  1  .~  0 
7,2  16  4^ 

3  2, 3  3  4 .4  6  ■ 


FIGURING    AND    BOOKKEEPING    MACHINES 
PREVENT  COSTLY  ERRORS-SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME 


PRICED  AS 
LOWASn25 
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"Get  the  figures." 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  an  executive 
acts  on  anything  except  facts  that  can  be 
expressed  in  positive  form. 

Every  business  question  in  factory,  store 
-or  office  hinges  on,  or  comes  back  to,  facts 
that  speak  in  figures. 

The  preparation  of  those  figures  is  the 
job  of  Burroughs  Machines — and  without 
the  speed  and  accuracy  of  machine-methods  of 
figuring,  business  could  not  be  what  it  is. 

Burroughs  Machines  not  only  take  care  of  the 
daily  routine  of  business — posting  yesterday's  trans- 
actions, recording  costs  and  pay  rolls  and  inventories, 
and  doing  all  the  daily  jobs  of  miscellaneous  figuring 
— but  they  also  prepare  the  controlling  reports  and 
statements  and  compilations  of  facts  that  are  the 
'ra^v  materials,"  so  to  speak,  of  management. 

The  great  corporation,  with  scores  of  factories, 
uses  Burroughs  Machines  to  its  profit — and  so  does 
the  one-man  grocery  store  around  the  corner;  for 
there  are  Burroughs  Machines  for  every  figure-job 
in  business. 

The  Burroughs  way  of  handling  business  facts 
and  business  figures  is  worth  consideration  in  your 
own  business.  Any  Burroughs  office  will  be  glad 
to  help  you  get  at  the  application  of  the  principle  to 

your  w^ork,  and  can  doubt- 
less show  you  how  your 
ow^n  problems  have  been 
answered  in  other  concerns. 


FIGURING    AND    BOOKKEEPING    MACHINES 
PREVENT  COSTLY  ERRORS-SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME 


PRICED   AS 
LOW  AS  md 
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from  the  notoriety  which  his  many  mar- 
riages attached  to  his  name.  First  he 
married  Miss  Eliza  Weathgrsby,  a  bur- 
lesque performer,  who  died  in  1887.  A 
year  later  he  married  Mrs.  Nellie  Pease 
(Miss  Nellie  R.  Baker),  whose  first  husband, 
Edward  Pease,  was  the  youngest  son  of 
F.  S.  Pease,  a  large  owner  of  Standard  Oil 
stock.  In  1896  Goodwdn,  when  playing 
Australia,  had  his  lawyer  bring  a  divorce 
action  against  the  second  Mrs.  Good\vin 
in  CaUfornia. 

Maxine  Elliott  was  the  third  Mrs. 
Goodwin.  The  actor  and  Miss  Elliott 
were  married  at  Cleveland  in  1898.  The 
actress  was  formerly  the  wife  of  George 
A.JMcDermott,  a  lawyer,  until  the  divorce 
courts  separated  them.  .  Goodwin  and 
his  third  wife  were  divorced  in  1908.  On 
November  8,  1908,  he  was  married  to  his 
fourth  wife.  Miss  Edna  Goodrich,  in  his 
mother's  home  in  Boston. 

The  fourth  marriage  lasted  only  two  years, 
Mrs.  Edna  Goodwin  bringing  suit  for  di- 
vorce against  the  actor  in  December,  1910. 
In  California  in  1912  Goodwin  was  thrown 
out  of  a  boat  and  badly  injured  when  dashed 
against  some  rocks  on  the  Santa  Monica 
shore.  Miss  Margaret  Moreland,  an  actress, 
nursed  him  back  to  health,  and  thereupon 
Goodwin  took  Miss  Moreland  as  his  fifth 
wife.     Recently  they  were  divorced. 

After  his  fifth  marital  venture  Goodwin 
did  not  hesitate  to  air  his  private  affairs 
in  a  book  entitled  "Why  Beautiful  Women 
Marry  Nat  Goodwin."  The  actor  ^author 
characterized  his  various  wives  pithily  in 
the  volume  and  the  book  attained  wide 
notoriety.  Altho  he  had  made  more  than 
one  fortune  on  the  stage  he  was  in  financial 
difficulties  frequently  during  the  last  ten 
or  more  years.     He  had  no  children. 


CHATTY  GERMAN  AVIATOR  VISITS 
AMERICAN  BATTERY 


A  BOCHE  aviator  who  dropt  in  for 
-^~*  lunch  and  a  confidential  -chat  with 
an  American  heav3'  artillery  unit,  shortly 
before  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  fur- 
nished one  of  the  most  human  episodes  of 
the  last  days  of  the  war.  The  storj^  is  told 
by  Capt.  H.  C.  McLeod,  in  command  of 
Battery  A,  53rd  Artillery,  C.  A.  C,  a  unit 
which  returned  not  long  since,  after  con- 
siderable experience  in  bombarding  the 
German  lines  with  400-millimeter  howitzer 
shells,  and  being  bombarded  in  return 
with  German  hardware  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Liason  (New  York),  "The 
Courier  of  the  Big  Gun  Corps,"  publishes 
the  Captain's  story: 

It  happened  on  November  9,  1918.  We 
were  occupying  a  position  near  Verdun 
from  which  we  had  been  steadily  shelling 
the  Germans  in  Jemelle  d'Ornes  since 
September  26,  the  Germans  holding  on 
tenaciously  under  our  heavy  fire.  Orders 
came  to  move  and  we  were  taking  up  our 
guns  to  join  the  Second  Army  in  the 
attack  on  Metz.  The  morning  was  foggy 
and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  battery 
were  busying  themselves  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  moving  when  suddenly  our 
activities  were  arrestedj  by  the  hum  of 
plane  overhead  which  we  identified  as  a 
Fokker  single-seater.  It  passed  over  us  at 
an  altitude  of  about  one  thousand  meters, 
circled,  and  returned  toward  the  Boche 
lines;  circled  again,  and  flew  directly  over 
our  heads  at  an  altitude  of  only  about  one 
hundred  feet.     There  was  a  mad  rush  for 


machine  guns,  for  we  expected  him  to  open 
fire  on  us  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were 
pretty  much  at  his  mercy.  However,  he 
fired  not  a  shot  and,  to  our  utter  amaze- 
ment, landed  in  a  near-by  field. 

A  number  of  us  ran  over  to  the  field  and 
called  to  him  to  surrender.  It  is  a  strange 
coincidence  that  the  rifle  which  covered 
him  happened  to  be  a  captured  Boche 
rifle  which  some  one  had  picked  up  in  our 
rush  for  arms.  The  German  had  jumped 
out  of  his  plane  before  we  arrived  and 
stood  calmly  waiting  for  us.  He  made 
no  resistance  and  stood  there  smiling  with 
his  hands  over  his  head.  His  uniform 
denoted  him  to  be  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  aviation  service,  and  he  was  a 
tail,  handsome  fellow  about  twenty -six 
years  old  with  a  typical  Prussian  military 
bearing. 

We  interrogated  him  in  French  and  he 
replied  in  the  perfect  French  of  a  native 
Frenchman.  We  tried  English  on  him  and 
he  answered  our  questions  in  fairly  good 
English.  We  asked  him  for  an  explanation 
of  his  unusual  mode  of  dropping  in  on  us, 
and  he  told  us  that  he  was  lost  in  the  fog 
and  could  not  locate  the  direction  of  his 
own  lines,  his  compass  being  brolien.  He 
had  flown  low  over  our  battery  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  identify  it  and  thus  locate 
his  own  lines.  In  addition  to  being  lost 
his  plane  had  suddenly  developed  engine 
trouble,  making  an  immediate  landing 
necessary.  An  examination  of  his  compass 
proved  that  it  was  broken  and  verified 
the  truth  of  his  statement  regarding  it. 

We  brought  him  back  to  the  battery 
with  us  where  he  was  an  object  of  extreme 
curiosity  to  the  men  who  lined  up  on  both 
sides  and  eyed  him  keenly.  Mess  was  being 
served,  so  we  invited  him  to  eat  with  us. 
It  was  an  odd  meal,  with  this  strange  pris- 
oner-guest in  our  midst,  but  it  gave  us  an 
opportunity  for  informal  conversation  and 
questioning  him.  He  told  us  that  he  was 
a  Prussian  baron,  his  home  being  in 
Berlin,  and  that  he  had  been  flying  for  the 
German  Army  for  three  years,  having  shot 
down  six  Allied  planes  during  that  time. 
He  had  recently  lost  a  brother  in  action. 
He  had  secured  a  short  leave  to  visit  his 
sister  in  Etain  and  while  there  he  had 
been  prest  into  service  to  fly  for  the  army 
opposing  us.  We  asked  him  what  had 
been  his  purpose  in  flying  over  our  lines 
and  he  replied  that  he  had  been  instructed 
to  get  information  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  attack  and  to  shoot 
down  any  Allied  planes  which  he  might 
encounter. 

All  of  his  answers  were  given  in  a  frank 
and  truthful  manner  which  imprest  us 
and  we  thought  that  except  for  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  Hun  he  might  have  been  a 
gentleman  and  a  very  likable  sort  of  a 
chap.  We  asked  him  if  he  expected  that 
we  were  going  to  kill  him,  and  he  laughed. 
Speaking  of  the  food-conditions  in  Ger- 
many, he  told  us  that  the  German  soldiers 
had  plenty  to  eat  but  that  the  civilian 
population  had  enough  but  none  to  spare. 
He  stated  very  candidly  that  he  beheved 
the  German  submarine  campaign  which 
forced  the  United  States  into  the  war  was 
a  gross  mistake  and  that  he  had  always 
been  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  it. 
We  asked  him  whether  the  German 
people  were  in  sympathy  with  continuing 
the  war  and  he  said  that  he  did  not  think 
so,  but  that  they  feared  the  military 
authorities  who  were  in  absolute  power. 
We  also  asked  him  how  many  American 
troops  he  thought  were  in  France  and  he 
startled  us  by  replying  2,300,000;  at  the 
time  there  were  actually  2,200 ,",00  Amer- 
ican troops  in  France. 


After  mess  we  gave  him  plenty  of 
cigarets,  all  he  could  possibly  smoke  for  a 
week,  and  he  thanked  us  profusely,  re- 
marking that  the  American  cigarets  were 
vastly  superior  to  the  German.  We  next 
took  him  to  the  headquarters  of  Colonel 
McMillan,  commanding  Groupement  Mc- 
Millan, for  cross-examination. 

"Were  you  in  Etain?"  asked  the 
Colonel. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  prisoner. 

"Did  you  see  whether  any  shells  had 
fallen  in  the  town?"  queried  Colonel 
McMillan. 

"Yes,  many,"  answered  the  Baron- 
aviator. 

"Did  they  hit  any  buildings?" 

"Yes,  several." 

"Did  any  shells  fall  around  the  railroad- 
station?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  any  of  the  shells  hit  the  railroad- 
tracks?  "  asked  the  Colonel. 

It  might  be  well  to  explain  here  that 
one  of  the  objects  of  our  fire  was  to  destroy 
this  particular  railroad-track. 

To  this  question  the  German  replied 
that  he  did  not  see.  This  evasive  answer 
did  not  seem  to  please  Colonel  McMillan 
and  he  asked  the  same  question  again  in  a 
slightly  different  way,  receiving  the  same 
evasive  answer.  This  seemed  to  put  the 
German  on  his  guard,  and  all  the  rest  of 
his  answers  to  Colonel  McMillan's  ques- 
tions were  evasive  so  that  the  Colonel 
finally  ended  the  interview. 

After  this  I  took  the  Baron  back  to  my 
quarters,  plied  him  with  smokes,  and  soon 
had  him  engaged  in  informal  conversa- 
tion. I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
fact  that  I  was  soon  to  return  to  the 
United  Stfttes  to  bring  back  more  troops. 
He  replied  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  bring  over  any  more  troops  as  the 
war  would  no  doubt  be  over  in  a  few 
weeks. 

This  proved  to  be  a  true  prediction.  He 
also  told  me  that  Bavaria  had  formed  a 
separate  state  and  that  the  sailors  on  the 
German  war-ships  in  the  Kiel  Canal  had 
revolted.  The  truth  of  both  of  these 
statements  was  borne  out  by  press  dis- 
patches within  two  days. 

At  this  point  several  aviators,  both 
American  and  French,  came  in  and  I  beheld 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  that 
I  have  seen  in  France,  for  they  greeted 
each  other  almost  like  long-lost  brothers. 
It  was  indeed  wonderful,  this  strange  feel- 
ing of  fraternitj'  between  aviators.  Here 
were  enemy  fliers,  victors  of  many  thrilling 
air-duels  and  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  give  battle  to  each  other,  now  greeting 
one  another  like  friends  from  the  old  home 
town.  I  asked  the  German  how  he  re- 
garded the  aviators  of  the  Allied  nations, 
and  he  said  that  the  British  were  the  best, 
even  better  than  the  Germans,  and  that 
the  Americans  and  French  were  about  on 
equal  footing.  Turning  to  the  American 
and  French  aviators,  he  said: 

"With  my  plane  out  there  I  would  not 
mind  tackling  two  of  you  in  the  air." 
They  aU  laughed  over  this  as  if  it  were  a 
good  joke. 

Before  leaving  us  our  prisoner  gave  us 
all  souvenirs  to  remember  him  by,  such  as 
German  coins  and  other  little  personal 
trinkets.  Altho  he  told  us  that  he  had 
been  decorated  with  the  Iron  Cross  he  did 
not  wear  it.  The  only  personal  jewelry  he 
had  was  a  small  gold  medal  awarded  for 
scholarship  in  school  and  his  baron's  ring, 
which,  of  course,  we  did  not  take.  That 
afternoon  we  turned  him  over  to  the 
Intelligence  Department  and  I  believe  he 
was  placed  in  the  officers'  prison. 
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WhuTractor  Meikers  Choose 

Oliver  Implements 


Senile  aL  National  Tractor  Demonstration,  Showing  Trattorb  Workiut;   willi  Oliver   P 

Every  year — at  the  National  Tractor  Demonstration — 
tractors  and  tractor  implements  have  a  public  opportunity 
to  prove  their  merits. 

Prospective  buyers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  in 
attendance. 

Tractor  manufacturers  are  especially  anxious  that  their 
products  show  maximum  efficiency. 

They  realize  that  their  success  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  the  plowing  and  seed  bed  preparation — that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  tractor  is  often  gauged  entirely  by  these  facts. 

Naturally  they  select  the  tractor  implements  that  will 
work  with  their  tractor  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

Actual  test  has  proved  to  them  that  these  implements 
are — Oliver. 

This  increasing  recognition  of  Oliver  by  tractor  manufac- 
turers is  best  evidenced  by  the  records  of  successive  tractor 
demonstrations. 

At  the  National  Tractor  Demonstration  in  1913  there 
was  but  one  tractor  that  pulled  an  Oliver  implement.  On 
the  strength  of  that  single  showing,  and  the  Oliver  organiza- 
tion's unequalled  equipment  for  the  task  in  hand — keeping 
pace  with  the  great  tractor  industry — the  popularity  of  the 
Oliver  line  has  steadily  risen. 

Dominance  was  reached  in  1918  when  85%  of  the  tractors 
at  the  National  Tractor  Demonstration  at  Salina,  Kansas, 
pulled  Oliver  tractor  implements. 

Endorsement  so  unanimous  and  authoritative  can  admit 
of  only  one  verdict :  Oliver  Plows  are  the  most  advantageous 
for  use  with  tractors — and  the  best  seed  bed  preparation  is 
secured  through  the  use  of  Oliver  tractor  implements. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 

South   Bend,    Indiana 


Tractor  Implements 
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A  Beautiful  English  Walnut  Tree  in 
Washington's  Garden.    Mt.    Vernon. 

The  Great  Washington 

probably  did  not  know  that  an  acre  (so  trees)  of 

English  Walnut  Trees 

will  produce  in  a  single  year  food  equal  to6o,oooeggs  (as 
asserted  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellog),  but  he  did  know  the  great 
value  of  nut  trees  and  planted  them  around  his  home  at 
Mt.  Vernon.  Kowmaynotknowthat  at  Rochester  we  have 
highly  developed  under  severe  climatic  conditions  the 

Northern  Grown  English  Walnut  Tree 

so  that  it  is  available  for  planting  about  your  home  in 
your  garden  and  orchard,  with  the  same  assurance  of 
success  as  a  planting  of  Apples,  Pears  and  Peaches — 
Oalcs  and  Maples. 

Read  about  these  "wonderful  trees  in  our  1919 
catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  free  on  request,  and  let  us 
aid  you  in  making  a  selection  for  your  own  particular 
requirements. 

GLEN  BROS.,    Inc.,    Glenwood  Nursery, 
1810  Main  St.,   Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Wing's  Dahlias 

^\T]en  cool  autumn  days  come  and  nearly  all  the  flowerg 
have  faded,  the  Dahlia,  witn  its  masses  of  gorgeous  bloom, 

I  lasting  from  late-summer  until 
hard  freezes,  is  both  refreshing 
and  satisfactory.  Our  collec- 
tion of  over  200  varieties,  care- 
fully selected  from  the  best 
American  and  European  hy- 
bridists, yieldsa  wealth  of  beau- 
tiful color,  rich  and  delicate,  and 
a  great  variety  of  exquisite 
forms.  TofuIIyappreclateDahl- 
ias,  you  should  Icnow  Annellle 
Duf  our,  Etoile  de  I'rance,  Cargo, 
Britannia,  Calife,  Mile.  Jeanne 

I  Chantre  and  Jeanne  Charmet. 

1  Write /or  free  catalog. 

The  Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  1319,  Mechanicsburg,  0. 

(The  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices) 
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Considered  by  thousands 
ef  gardeners,  both  amateur 
and  professional,  the  'most 
dependable  guide  published 
on  the  successful  growing  of 

Vegetables  and  Flowers 

It  gives  clear,  concise  cul- 
tural directions  —  much  of 
it  by  experts  who  specialize 
on  the  particular  Flower  or 
Vegetable  they  tell  you  how 
to  grow. 

224  big  pages,  4  color  plates 
and  over  a  thousand  photographic 
illustrations. 

Mailed  free  to  anyone  men- 
tioning  this   publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CLOSING  NORTH  SEA  WITH  MINES 
WAS  THE  JOB   OF  THE  "GOB'-' 


npHE  greatest  mine-field  ever  laid,  the 
-*-  one  that  closed  the  northern  outlet 
of  the  North.  Sea  to  German  submarines, 
was  the  result  of  American  invention,  and 
the  actual  work  was  done  by  Yankee 
sg^ilormen.  "Gobs,"  meaning  Yanks  who 
are  still  green  at  the  business  of  sailoring, 
did  a  big  part  of  the  job,  and  incidentally 
enlivened  the  Scottish  shores'  near  by  with 
tj'pical  gobbish  pranks,  and  quite  as  typ- 
ical 3'arns  of  the  glories  of  Kokomo, 
Indiana,  and  Waco,  Texas.  New  York 
City  was  also  represented,  and  one  of  her 
gob  sons  recently  took  time  enough  off 
from  singing  her  praises  to  the  Scotch 
inhabitants  to  write  back  home  an  in- 
timate story  of  how  the  big  mine-barrier 
was  laid  down.  His  story,  together  with 
his  references  to  aUied  Scotch  and  Amer- 
ican matters,  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun.  It  begins  with  the 
establishment  of  two  bases: 

American  naval  officers  chose  Inverness 
and  Invergordon,  a  few  miles  apart  from 
each  other  in  the  northern  part  of  Scotland, 
with  access  to  the  submarine  -  infested 
North  Sea  by  way  of  Moray  Firth. 

Inverness,  selected  as  the  situation 
for  Base  18,  looks  out  upon  a  firth  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  town  and  is  cradled 
by  the  outer  fringe  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  The  Ness  River,  with  all  its 
scenic  beauty,  winds  through  the  heart 
of  the  city,  while  the  famous  Caledonian 
Canal  skirts  an  outer  edge  in  finding  its 
way  to  open  water. 

Base  18  was  situated  at  the  point  where 
the  canal  enters  Inverness  Firth  and  be- 
side the  tracks  of  the  Caledonia  Railway, 
thus  giving  the  base  the  advantage  of  both 
systems  of  transportation. 

The  mining  project  required  bases  at 
which  every  want  and  requirement  could 
be  complied  with,  the  assembHng  of  the 
mines,  the  upkeep  of  the  ships  which  laid 
them,  and  the  care  of  the  men  who  did  the 
work.  Each  base  was  a  machine  shop,  a 
storehouse,  a  railroad  yard  with  a  busy 
water-front,  a  supply  station,  and  a  home 
for  the  sailors,  all  in  one. 

One  reason  for  selecting  this  spot  was 
that  it  solved  the  problem  of  barracks  for 
the  1,100  sailors  needed  to  caiTy  on  the 
work.  On  the  premises  was  an  extensive 
distillery  in  temporary  disuse  because  of 
the  inhibition  on  distilling  in  force  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Americans  transformed  the 
plant  of  J.  Barleycorn  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  into  an 
up-to-date  home  for  Uncle  Sam's  sea- 
going nephews. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  were 
those  among  the  gobs  who  deemed  this 
transformation  nothing  short  of  an  act 
of  profanation.  Think  of  destroying  a 
perfectly  good  distillery  just  to  make  a 
place  in  which  to  work  and  sleep! 

The  first  job  on  their  hands  consisted 
of  removing  6,000  barrels  of  Old  Scotch 
whisky  from  the  buildings  to  be  trans- 
ferred elsewhere.  The  mines  were  soon 
to  arrive,  and  it  was  feared  the  proximity 
of  two  deadly  explosives  to  each  other 
would  be  fatal.  The  whisky  would  have 
to  go. 

The  barracks  established,  the  next 
step  was  to  construct  the  sheds  wherein 
the  mines  were  to  be  assembled  prepara- 
tory  to  being  placed  on   the  mine-layers 


ONARD 

ROSES 

BLOOM 


To  have  healthy,  joy-giving  roses, 
don't  buy  just  roses — get  Conard  roses 
grown  by  Rose  Specialists  and  guar- 
anteed to  bloom.  Each  star  size  Conard 
rose  bears  a  STAR  tag. 

Assurance  of  bloom  is  only  one  of  the 
many  original  "serve-you"  points  of  our 

STAR  ROSE  SERVICE 

Our  new  52-page  illustrated  Catalog.also  Special 
List  (until  March  31),  showing  right  selection  for 
your  particular  section — sent  free,  on  request. 

To  help  you  know  the  satisfaction  of  possessing 
genuine  Conard  roses,  we  make  this  SPECIAL 
OFFER  of 

Chofce  American  Climbers 

at  an  Unusual  Price 

AMERICAN   PILLAR  —  leading   sini^Ie  pink 
CLIMBING  AMERICAN  BEAUTY— rosy  red 
THOUSAND   BEAUTIES— many  colored 
DR.  W.  VAN  FLEET— flesh  pink 
CORONATION — fluffy  carmine 
GARDENIA — exquisite  yellowr 

In  Star  size — entire  six  -    $4.50;  any  four,  $3 
In  2  year  size — entire  six    -    $3 ;  any  four,  $2 

By  Parcel  Post,  C.  O.  D.,  postage  extra. 

CONARD    •   "ITTEST  GROVE, 
&  Jones  Co.    W  Box  80,       Pa. 

R.  Pyle,  Pres.  A.  Wintzer.  V.  Pres. 

Backed  by  50  Years'  Experience 


\^GNER  Flowers 

Let  Your  Garden  be  Lovely 
from  Early  Spring  till  Frost 

Wagner  Free  Blooming  Plants,  put  into  your  ground 
early  this  spring,  will  make  your  garden  an  ever-glowing 
jewel  o(  color.  To  enjoy  the  first  spring  flowers,  plan 
now  and  plant  earlu.  Wagner  Plans  and  Wagner  Plants 
will    give    you   a   full    summer   of  continuous   blossoms. 

Write  for  Watrnfr's  Catalog  No,  109  of  Jlowers.  bulbs,  ahrttbs, 
evergreens,  roses,  perennials,  etc.,  for  earlv  spring  planting, 

WAGNER  PARK  NURSERIES 

Nurserymen  -  Florists  -  Landscape  Gardeners 
Box  19  Sidney,  Ohio 


I 


niANT  BFANS  30  inches  long.  A  re- 
^J1>V1^  t    Di:..rt.l^3   markable  vegetable  that 

bears  Gigantic  stringless  pods  longer  than  a  man's  arm, 
and  of  delicious,  rare  flavor.  Not  a  novelty,  but  a  Century 
old  Oriental  delicacy.     Produces  abundantly  anywhere. 

Write  for  Free  Bulletin  i8  describing 

this  and  other  superfine  seed  strains. 

3.  A.  &  B.  LINCOLN,   Seed  Growers   and   Importers 

39  South  LaSalle  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

HAVE  ATHRIFT  GARDEN 

"Every  Dollar  Saved  Is  a  Dollar  Earned." 

riant  our  Choice  Iowa  Seeds.  Reduce  your  living 
cost  and  produce  food  for  the  nation.  Our  catalog 
tells  you  how.  It  is  free.  Write  for  it  today.  Address 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Dept    44  De$  Moines,  Iowa 


FARR'S' 

Hardy  Plant 
ecialties 


A  book  of  1 12  pages, 
30  full -page  illustra- 
tions (13  in  natural 
Specialties  color),  containing  in- 
formation on  upward 
of  500  varieties  of  Peonies  (the  most  com- 
plete collection  in  existence);  Lemoine's 
new^  and  rare  Deutzias,  Philadelphus  and 
Lilacs;  Irises  (both  Japanese  and  German) 
of  which  1  have  all  the  newer  introductions 
as  well  as  the  old-time  favorites;  and  a 
comprehensive    list    of    hardy    perennials. 

Garden  Lovers  toho  do  not  have  the  Sixth  Edition 

{.issue  of  19 IS)  may  secure  a  contplitnentury  copy 

if  they  send  me  their  name  and  address. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR,  Wyomissing  Nnrseries  Co. 
101  GARFIELD  AVENUE,    -     -     -    WYOMISSING,  PA. 
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More  than  a  hundred  thousand  Oakland  Sensible 
Six  motor  ears  today  are  serving  the  most  pro- 
ductive classes  of  the  nation — business  and  pro- 
fessional men,  manufacturers,  farmers  and  their 
families.  The  exacting  demands  of  so  varied  a 
service,  and  the  complete  manner  in  which  these 
demands  are  being  met,  speak  with  unanswerable 
decision  of  the  merit  of  this  car.  In  the  Sedan 
and  Coupe  models,  especially  seasonable  now 
and  convenient  always,  the  Oakland  union  of 
great  power  and  light  weight  finds  uncommonly 
efficient  expression.  The  result  is  one  which 
in  economy,  satisfaction  and  comfort,  is  not 
to  be  enjoyed  from  any  other  type  of  vehicle. 

The  Oakland  Sensible  Six  Coupe  is  self-heated,  unusually  spa- 
cious, and  from  300  to  500  pounds  lighter  than  com- 
parable closed  cars.  Pot:)ered  xaith  the  famous  ^-^-^'orsepower, 
overhead-valve  Oakland  engine,  it  returns  mileages  of  from  18  to 
25  per  gallon  of  gasoline  and  from  8,000  to  12,000  on  tires. 

OAKLAND    MOTOR   CAR    CO.,     Pontiac,    Mich. 

Touring  Car,  $1075;  Roadster,  $1075;  Sedan,  $1650;  Coupe,  $1650. 
F.O.B.  Pontiac,  Mich.    Additional  for  wire  wheel  erjuipment,  $75.00. 
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M  ^\n  Dependa])! 


Spark  Pli^s 


JAS43.  yg-18. 

PRICE  $1.00 

CHAMPION  HEAVY  DUTY 


Win  Out  in  Government's 
Severe  Shock  Test 

At  the  Factory  of  the  Chalmers  Motor  Car  Company,  of  Detroit,  Michigan, 
the  United  States  Government  was  conducting  a  most  exacting  ignition  test 
on  the  Holt-Caterpillar  Tractors,  used  in  war-work  for  hauling  cannons, 
caissons,  etc. 

With  motor  at  high  speed  under  heavy  load,  the  spark  plugs  at  sizzling 
heat  were  doused  with  a  bucket-ful  of  cold  water. 

This  most  severe  test  had  not  the  slightest  adverse  effect,  the  operation  of 
the  motor  continued  perfectly,  not  a  spark  plug  "missed"  even  temporarily. 

To  withstand  the  brutal  punishment  of  this  test  would  not  have  been  possible 
except  for  the  superior  quality  of  Champion  No.  3450  Insulator. 

Every  motor  car  owner  has,  in  this  test,  irrefutable  proof  of  the  hardiness 
and  efficiency  of  Champion  Spark  Plugs. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  of  Canada,   Limited,    Windsor,  Ontario 
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and  started  on  their  way  for  their  christ- 
ening in  the  North  Sea.  With  the  sheds 
completed  and  drafts  of  sailors  arriving 
rapidly  from  the  United  States  and  from 
other  American  naval  bases  in  Europe, 
everything  was  in  readiness  foi  the  big 
job. 

The  mines  began  to  arrive,  coming 
by  the  way  of  the  canal  and  by  rail  from 
ports  on  the  other  side  of  Scotland.  At 
firtit  the  mines  were  regarded  with  much 
respect  by  the  men.  The  top  of  the 
affair,  or  "egg,"  was  the  part  which  was 
to  furnish  the  excitement  and  diversion 
for  the  [/-boat  crews.  The  yoke  of  the 
"egg"  consisted  of  TNT,  the  deadly  ex- 
plosive which  caused  the  Halifax  disaster. 

In  the  mine  it  seems  innocent  enough, 
resembling  black-coated  cement.  Con- 
nected with  this  stuff  were  many  eon- 
tri^^ances  which,  when  their  interest  was 
aroused  to  the  proper  pitch,  whispered 
something  to  the  TNT,  the  resultant 
effect  of  which  was  calc^,ilated  to  convert 
bad  Hun  submarines  into  good  ones. 

At  first  the  men  were  inclined  to  talk 
in  whispers  when  around  the  mines  for 
fear  a  conversational  concussion  of  the 
atmosphere  might  arouse  the  ire  of  the 
spirit  of  death  which  slumliered  Avithin. 
But  famiUarity  breeds  contempt.  Then, 
too,  the  men  learned  that  a  blow  or  con- 
cussion will  not  arouse  TNT  from  placidity 
unless  the  proper  element  of  detonation  is 
introduced. 

So  then-  attitude  changed;  the  mines 
were  regarded  as  friendly  animals  which 
became  angered  only  when  their  mechanical 
senses  detected  the  contaminating  presence 
of  a  [/-boat  cork.  The  result  was  to 
convince  undersea  Huns  that  somebody 
had  pushed  the  ocean. 

By  the  time  the  work  of  assembling 
the  parts  of  the  mines  into  complete 
engines  of  destruction  was  well  under 
way,,  the  men  pushed,  pulled,  and  found 
lost  chords  with  their  hammers  in  a 
way  that  would  have  given  palsy  to  a 
layman  who  realized  that  inside  one 
"egg"  there  reposed  enough  TNT  to 
send  the  whole  base  soaring  and  trans- 
fer the  men  into  the  aviation  branch 
of  the  service. 

And  there  are  thousands  of  these  mines 
in  a  space  the  size  of  a  city  block,  enough 
TNT  to  make  the  Halifax  explosion  seem 
like  a  small-town  Fourth  of  July  in  com- 
parison. Had  it  ever  exploded,  people 
would  now  be  refemng  to  Scotland  as 
"was"  instead  of  "is." 

Precautions  were  taken  against  air- 
raids. Anti-aircraft  guns  were  hidden 
on  surrounding  hiUs  and  many  watchful 
search-lights  were  ready  to  send  their 
rays  sweeping  across  the  heavens,  but  the 
Huns  probably  thought  it  wise  not  to 
cross  the  sea  this  high  up  with  their 
Zeppelins.  An  occasional  f/-boat  would 
lift  his  nose  above  the  waves  outside  the 
Moray  Firth,  but  they  were  unable  to  get 
near  enough  to  do  any  damage  or  learn 
anything. 

The  mine-sheds  could  have  been  likened 
to  a  combination  of  a  munition-plant  and 
Henry  Ford's  factory.  The  mines,  on  a 
network  of  tracks  and  switches,  crossovers, 
and  terminals,  pass  through  hundreds  of 
workers,  each  of  whom  has  his  particular 
task  in  the  process  of  assembling,  whether 
it  came  to  twisting  a  gazinkus,  hammering 
a  gilhicky,  or  attaching  a  gag-jet. 

It  was  hard  work  and  long  hours,  but 
the  men  went  at  it  with  the  irrepressible 
American  spirit  which  has  done  so  much  to 
take  the  joy  out  of  Germany's  life,  and  the 
work  went  forward  with  amazing  swiftness. 
The  knowledge  that  each  mine  might  be- 


come an  entertainment  of  one  for  the 
reception  of  some  nomadic  submarine  and 
its  occupants  added  to  the  interest  of 
the  work. 

Of  aU  types  and  from  all  walks  of  life 
were  these  mine-workers,  at  least  these 
mine-workers  by  temporary  profession. 
As  we  read: 

Here,  fastening  on  a  gag-jet  as  a  mine 
rolled  past  him,  was  a  man  who,  before 
the  war,  was  a  gem-cutter  for  a  jewelry 
firm. 

On  his  right,  tacking  on  a  gilhicky, 
was  a  lad  whose  lot  had  been  to  bathe 
dishes  in  a  quick  lunch.  To  his  left  was 
an  individual  who  was  hammering  on 
gabobets,  but  which  was  a  different  occu- 
pation than  the  dentistry  he  had  practised 
"On  the  Outside,"  for  which  he  had  been 
trained  in  a  German  University. 

There  was  a  former  bartender  whose 
work  speeded  up  every  time  he  heard  the 
Kaiser's  war  was  making  the  United  States 
drier  and  drier.  He  was  making  the  best 
of  his  oi)portunity  to  even  up  the  score. 

The  "everlasting  teamwork,"  which  the 
Allied  armies  were  using  so  successfully 
on  the  Western  front,  was  going  forward 
with  a  vengeance  at  the  mine  bases.  The 
old  hard-boiled  navy  men,  sporting  their 
hash  marks  denoting  years  of  na^'al  service, 
worked  side  by  side  with  "Boots,"  as  naval 
recruits  are  known,  their  hammers,  sledges, 
and  other  "  paraphernails "  blending  into 
a  chorus  which  was  to  become  a  funeral 
dirge  for  the  seagoing  exponents  of  German 
Kultur. 

From  the  assembly  -  sheds  the  mines 
foUovv^ed  the  tracks  to  the  storehouses, 
where  they  waited  turn  for  conveyance 
on  lighters  to  the  mine-barrage  stretching 
its  long  arm  across  the  North  Sea  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  ' '  They  shall  not  pass ! ' ' 

It  was  not  all  work  for  the  sailors.  The 
United  States  more  than  any  other  coun- 
try has  recognized  the  fact  that  recreation 
is  essential  in  the  business  of  Avar.  The 
Y.  M.  C  A.  has  taken  an  important  place 
in  this  phase  of  the  mining  operations.  At 
each  base  there  was  a  "Y"  hut  with  an 
emblem  of  invitation,  the  familiar  triangle, 
advertising  diversion  and  good  cheer. 

In  addition  to  being  an  establishment 
of  war,  Base  18  was  also  a  home  for  vir- 
tually all  the  dogs  and  cats  in  Inverness 
who  had  become  orphaned  by  the  war 
or  were  forced  to  seek  a  haven  of  refuge 
because  of  business  reverses  or  domestic 
troubles.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
"chow"  had  considerable  to  do  Avith  the 
pilgrimage  which  the  canines  and  felines 
made  to  the  base. 

Meat,  of  course,  was  scarce  in  these 
parts  and  the  dogs  and  cats  suffered 
accordingly.  One  day  there  came  to  the 
base  a  dog  and  another  day  there  came 
a  cat.  On  each  occasion  the  dog  and  the 
cat  partook  of  their  rations — established 
themselves  as  permanent  members  of  the 
personnel,  and  then  sent  out  invitations 
to  all  their  friends  to  the  effect  that  dinner 
was  served  every  day  to  all  comcTs. 

One  of  the  greatest  institutions  in  the 
American  Navy  is  liberty.  It  ranks  with 
pay-day  and  chow.  By  the  time  the  base 
was  Avell  estal)Iished  the  streets  of  Inverness 
were  filled  with  as  many  gobs  as  regular 
inhabitants.  The  sailors  were  j/opular 
with  the  great  majority  of  Scotch  p(X)ple, 
and  many  were  the  homes  that  were  open 
to  them. 

No  description  dealing  Avith  the  life 
of  an  American  gob  can  be  <'Oinpl(>t(> 
without  re(rognition  of  the  feminine  ele- 
ment.    The  gob  and   the  girl — if  one   is 
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VEGETABLES^ 

Beeta  Crimson  Globe 

Beota  Early  KfO'ptian 
('-abbage  All  Seasona 
Carrots  Danvers  H  alf  Lonj? 
Carrot*  OxhartorGuerande 
Endive  Green   Curled 
Kohl  Rahi  White  Vienna 
Lettuce  Bif?  Boston 
Lettuce     Black     Seeded 

Simpson 
Lettuce  Trianon  Coa 
Onion  Prizetaker 
Onion  Red  Wethersfield 
Onion  White  PortuEiil 
Onion  Yellow  Globe  Danvers 
Parsley  Double  Curled 
Parsnip  Hollow  Crown 
Radish  French  Breakfast 
Radish  I^ong  Scarlet 
Radish     Scarlet     Turnip 

White  Tip 
Ruta  Basra  Improved  Purple 

Top 
Spinach  Lon^  Standing 
Swisa  Chard  Silver  Leaf 
Tomato  Fcanty 
Tomato  Karliana 
Tomato  Pond^roaa 
Tomato  Slone 
Turnip  Purple  Top  Strap 

"eat 


FLOWERS 

Alyssum  Sweet 
Aster  Giant  Mixed 
Aster  Qaeen  of  Market 

Mixed 
Aster  Semplea  Branching 

Mixed 
Balsam  Double  Mixed 
Candytuft  Mixed 
Hollyhock  Double  Mixed 
Mipnonette   Grandilloi-a 

Sweet 
Morning  Glory  Japan  Mixed 
Pansiea  Fineyt  Mixed 
PinUs  Double  Mixed 
Poppy  Californica 
Sweet  Peaa  Mixed 
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American    Seedtape    Co, 

357    Ogden    Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


To  prove  to  you  that 
you  can  have  a  better 
grarden — a  more  beau- 
tiiul,  luxuriant  and 
profitablo  garden  this  year 
than  you  ever  had  before, 
we  make  you  this  extraor* 
dlnary  special  offer: 

Choice  of  25  ot  the 
40  ten-cent  packages  of 
PAICRO  Seedtape  listed 
on  the  left. 

A  $2  book,  "The 
Home  Garden,"  by  E. 
L.  D.  Seymour,  associ- 
ate editor  of  "Garden 
Magazine"  and  "Coun- 
try Life  in  America." 
Tells  inst  how  to  plant 
a  garden. 

$4-SO  worth  in  all  for 
$2.00,  J2.20  in  Canada. 
Delivery  charges  prepaid. 
The  handsomest  seed  cat- 
alog ever  published  —  40 
pacfes  of  flowers  and  vege- 
taMes  reproduced  in  actual 
colors,  included  FREE. 

P  AKRO  Seedtape  is  a  strip 
of  thin  tissue  paper  holding 
the  seeds.  The  seeds  are  the 
finest  prize-winning  varieties, 
evenly  and  accurately  spaced. 
A  whole  row  is  planted  at  a 
lime — as  fast  as  you  walk. 

The  plants  grow  in  straight 
rows  —  vigorously  and  fully. 
Practically  no  thinning  out  19 
necessary.  The  SEEDTAPE 
way  i3  the  sure,  the  scientific, 
the  best  way  of"  planting  ever 
devised.  Take  advantage  of 
our  special  $4.50  offer  for 
$2.0O.  Send  check  or  money 
order  TODAY.  Satisfaction 
ffiiaranteed.  . 


^^^arketBasket 

wm^M  VpopfaMa  Seed  Collection 


Produces  fresh  vegetables  all 
summer,  and  some  for  winter  use. 

A  Garden  Full  of  Vegetables 
for  One  Dollar 

Do  your  marketing  in  your  o^\ti 
garden — 18  full-sized  packets,  consist- 
ing of  3  packets  of  Beans,  2  each  of 
Beets,  Lettuce,  Onions,  and  Radishes, 
1  each  of  Carrots,  Cucumber,  Parsley. 
Spinach,  Swiss  Chard,  Tomato,  and 
Turnip,  which  if  purchased  separately 
would  cost  $1.50. 

Sent  Postpaid  for  One  Dollar 

Forbes'  1919  Catalogue,  "Every 
Garden  Requisite,"  is  full  of  garden 
helps — seeds,  tools,  insecticides.  Write 
for  your  free  copy  today. 

ALEXANDER  FORBES  &  CO..Se*dsm« 

113  Mulberry   Street,    Newark,  New  Jeriey 
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Does  your  wife  wimy 
about  your  smoking? 

Probably  she  does.     And  the  chances  are  you  pass  it  off  lightly 
as  a  joke  and  tell  her  she's  all  wrong. 

But  whether  she  is  "all  wrong"  or  not  depends  on  what  you 
smoke. 

If  you  smoke  the  kind  of  Cigar  that  has  a  tendency  to  "get 
on  your  nerves" — the  kind  of  cigar  that  gives  you  an  occasional 
private  hunch  that  maybe  there's  something  in  what  your  wife 

says — if  you  smoke  that  kind  of  cigar,  then  take  our  advice 

and 


^tftRD 


/ 


You  will  have  two  big  reasons  for  being  glad  you  did  it: 
First,  the  Girard  is  a  teal  Havana  smoke  as  rich-flavored 
and  soul-satisfying  as  only  Havana  can  be,  and  as  mellow 
and  velvety  as  only  nature's  curing  and  an  artist's  blend- 
ing can  make  it. 

And  on  top  of  that  you  will  get  a  cigar  that  never  gets 
on  your  nerves,  and  never  interferes  with  your  physical 
well-being  or  your  mental  efficiency  in  any  way. 

If  you're  a  normal,  average,  reasonable  smoker,  all  you 
need  do  is  stick  close  to  Girards  and  you'll  never  need 
worry  about  any  ill-effects  of  smoking. 

Size  shown  here  X  .[jC   two  for  a  quarter 

Other  sizes  10c  and  up 
Ask  for  Girards  at  tlie  next  cigar  counter 

Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf 

Established  42  years  Philadelphia 


I RARD 

JVevejr  ^Gts  on  y^^^  nerves 


around  you  are  sure  to  see  the  other  and 
the  distance  between  them  will  not  be 
great. 

Drop  a  gob  in  the  vicinity  of  the  North 
Pole  and  in  ten  minutes  he  will  be  teUing 
the  Eskimo  belles  of  the  excellent  gum- 
drops  they  have  back  in  South  Bend,  or 
inviting  her  to  attend  the  evening  "movie" 
display  of  Aurora  Borealis. 

The  gobs  in  Inverness  told  the  girls  all 
about  jazz  music  and  modern  dancing,  so 
tliat  the  town's  dancing  styles  underwent 
a  change.  The  old  dances  were  relegated 
with  the  wall-flowers,  and  the  one-step, 
fox-trot,  and  American  waltz  became  the 
vogue. 

After  the  American  sailors  had  become 
firmly  established  in  Inverness  they  became 
a  fad  among  the  girls.  Every  "Hieland 
lassie"  had  her  Yank.  They  would  listen 
with  wide-eyed  interest  when  the  gobs 
explained  about  the  wonders  of  America. 

In  the  meantime  the  work  of  the  mine 
force  was  being  brought  to  a  successful 
finish.  They  had  the  German  submarines 
where  they  wanted  them.  The  next  job 
was  to  block  in  the  Austrian  undersea  craft. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  establish  a  base 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  or  Italy.  Then  came 
the  collapse  of  the  Central  Powers, 

The  base  was  turned  into  a  base  for  mine- 
sweepers. Many  of  the  men  were  sent 
back  to  the  States.  But  every  man  jack 
was  filled  with  the  pride  of  a  job  well  done; 
a  job  which  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  naval 
warfare.        

FAULTS  AND  VIRTUES  OF  ROOSEVELT 
AS  SEEN  BY  A  CALIFORNIA  EDITOR 


OUT  of  the  beaten  track  of  eulogy 
comes  an  appreciation  of  Col.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  from  a  California  paper. 
"Affectation,  brutality,  egotism — you  were 
full  of  all  these  things!"  cries  the  editor 
of  the  San  Jose  News,  with  a  blustering 
frankness  that  might  have  won  the  appro- 
bation of  his  subject,  and  then  he  rises  to 
such  tributes  as  "one  of  the  heroic  gods  of 
American  mythology,"  and  "an  embodi- 
ment of  so  much  that  is  most  crude  and 
good  and  vital  in  our  American  life." 
Addressing  the  Roosevelt  spirit  which, 
like  JqhBr  Brown's,  is  stiU  marching  on, 
the  far- Western  editor  -wTites: 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  you  were  not 
merely  a  man — you  were  a  great  national 
tradition,  an  embodiment  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  millions  of  men.  You 
were  one  of  the  heroic  gods  of  the  American 
mythology,  and  with  your  fatdts,  your 
tremendous  faults,  and  with  your  \'irtues, 
yom-  tremendous  \'irtues,  you  clanked  your 
way  across  our  national  consciousness 
even  as  the  rough  old  gods  of  the  Norse- 
men clanked  their  way  through  the  con- 
sciousness of  those  early  grapplers  -with 
the  sea  and  the  wind  and  the  rough  things 
that  j'ou  yourself  loved  so  well. 

Say  what  we  may  about  you  now  that 
30U  are  gone,  the  fact  remains  that  you 
were  a  product  of  us,  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, in  the  latter  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  early  decades  of  the 
twentieth.  Your  preaching  of  the  "stren- 
uous" life,  your  wondrous  hurly-burly, 
Aour  magnificent  grasping  for  power, 
yom-  enormous  appetite  for  battle — battle 
with  anything,  just  so  the  "scrap"  was  a 
hot  enough  one — are  not  all  these  things 
flesh  of  our  flesh,  blood  of  oiu*  blood,  and 
bone  of  our  bone? 

You  charged  up  San  Juan  hill,  and  that 
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charge,  even  when  we  jest  about  it,  is 
now  part  of  our  national  tradition;  you 
said  "Bully!"  and  we  all  cried  out  after 
you,  laughing  at  you  and  hating  you  and 
loving  you;  you  smiled  hugely,  and  we 
built  up  a  national  legend  about  your 
very  teeth;  the  very  manner  in  which 
you  said  "Delighted"  became  as  much  a 
part  of  our  consciousness  as  are  the  sun 
and  moon  and  stars;  j'ou  invited  a  negro 
to  eat  with  you  at  the  White  House,  and 
the  entire  South  screamed  at  you,  and 
later  negro  troops  did  something  that  you 
considered  wrong,  and  you  were  stern, 
and  the  entire  North  shrieked  at  you; 
you  smashed  through  the  jungles  of 
Africa  and  South  America,  and  gloried 
in  the  blood  of  animals  like  a  super- 
butcher;  you  paraded  through  aU  Europe, 
with  the  grand  old  Rooseveltian  brass- 
band  blare  before  you;  you  came  back 
to  us,  fell  upon  politics  with  the  old  cow- 
boy "yip"  and  went  dowm  smashingly  to 
defeat;  throughout  the  European  War  the 
sound  of  your  thunders  almost  drowned 
out  the  cannonading  and  the  groans  of 
the  wounded  and  dying — but  through  it 
all,  you  were  fighting,"  you  were  living,  you'  - 
were  vitally  embodying  huge  raw  sections 
of  American  psychology,  American  life, 
tradition,  and  aspiration. 

Affectation,  brutahty,  egotism — certain- 
ly, you  were  full  of  aU  these  things.  But 
there  was  one  thing  we  all  loved  about 
you— and  that  was  your  everlasting  out- 
spokenness. You  consigned  yoiu"  enemies 
right  and  left  to  the  Ananias  Club,  you 
called  our  beloved  President  a  traitor  in 
the  midst  of  America's  greatest  war,  you 
scoffed  at  the  idea  of  a  league  of  world- 
peace,  and  brazenly  assured  us  that  there 
would  always  be  war,  and  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  arm  ourselves  to  the 
teeth  and  be  prepared  to  blow  our  enemies 
to  flinders.  But  how  we  loved  to  hear 
you  thunder  and  howl!  Washington  was 
noble  and  statelj^  Lincoln  homely  and 
humorous,  Wilson  is  eloquent  and  full  of 
idealism — but  when  we  go  through  our 
gallery  of  national  heroes,  wiU  not  there 
always  be  a  great  statue  of  j'ou  armed  with 
a  big  stick,  but  courageous,  outspoken, 
"strenuous,"  an  embodiment  of  so  much 
that  is  most  crude  and  good  and  vital  in 
our  American  life?  Your  deeds  had  the 
taste  of  raw  meat,  your  words  were  like 
great  bellowing  livands  that  come  in, 
rough  and  keen,  from  the  ocean.  You 
drove  words  and  phrases  into  oiu"  language 
with  the  primal  force  of  a  caveman  ham- 
mering the  earth  with  a  club  snatched 
from  a  tree.  You  smashed  us  with  the 
word  "red-blooded,"  you  buffeted  us  with 
that  old  word  "liar,"  which  you  gave  a 
new  vigor,  you  taught  us  what  "big  stick" 
meant,  you  insisted  on  trying  to  reform 
our  spelling,  oiu-  football,  our  army,  oiu* 
family.  What,  woman !  Thirty  yeai-s  old 
and  no  children  yet!  Be  bitterly  ashamed. 
See  to  it  that  you  bear  children  to  become 
soldiers  who  can  raise  blazes  all  over  the 
universe!  What,  you  man!  Can't  you 
box?  Can't  you  ride  a  bronco?  Can't 
you  shoot?  Don't  you  love  to  wallow  in 
blood?  Shame  on  you!  You're  not  a 
man,  you're  a  mollycoddle!  Thus  it  was 
that  you  howled  at  us.  ,  And  we  howled 
back  at  you,  and  called  you  miserable  old 
blatherskite  and  soapboxer  and  imperialist 
and  everything  else  we  could  think  of. 
But  it  was  great  sport  and  you  loved  it, 
and  we  loved  it.  With  you  alive  our 
American  life  was  a  great  snowball  battle. 
Anji  we  never  knew  when  you  would  hit 
us;  and  when  we  would  hit  you.  It  was 
all  in  the  gaine. 

And     nowK    you    are    dead.  -  Elephant- 
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A  WAR 
DISCOVERY 

THE  X  3  X  Temper  "Radio"  Blade  is  a  metallurgical 
triumph  of  edge  retaining  steel,  ground  to  a  wafer  that 
eases  through  the  stubbornest  stubble.  It  was  tested  by  a 
million  soothing  shaves  in  the  trenches. 

In  a  "jiffy"  the  'Ever-Ready'  Razor  and  the  "Radio"  Blade 
will  get  you  to  your  day's  work  clean  shaved,  cool  faced  and 
clear  minded.  Millions  daily  prove  to  their  faces  that  there 
never  was  a  keener,  cleaner  cutting  combination  than  the 
'Ever-Ready'  Razor  and 

*Ever^Ready 

Radio  Blades 

The  holder — staunch,  sturdy  and  heavily  nickelled — is  only 
half  the  secret  of  the  'Ever-Ready'.  The  marvelous  X3K 
Tempered  "Radio"  Blade  is  what  really  does  the  trick. 

Treat  yourself  to  an  'Ever-Ready'  and  learn  what  it's  like  to 
wish  away  your  whiskers.     You  can  buy  the  'Ever-Ready' 
outfit,  complete  with  X  3  X  Radio  Blades,  for  $1.00. 
Extra  "Radio"  blades  6  for  40c 


THE  AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO..  Inc. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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"Just  Like  This" 

"This  glass  stopper  furnishes  a  handy  illustration  of  the 
tapered  construction  of  a  Timken  Bearing,  which  resists  end- 
pressure  and  offsets  the  effect  of  wear. 

"When  I  put  this  stopper  in  its  place  it  fits.  It  does  not 
drop  down  through  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  because  it  is  tapered. 

"Just  so  the  heavy  side-wise  lurch  of  your  car  on  the  rough 
road,  or  the  steady  pressure  as  you  round  the  comer,  cannot 
push  the  conical  cone  and  rollers  of  the  Timken  Bearing  through 
the  cup.  Whatever  the  pressure,  the  tapered  rollers  continue 
to  revolve  smoothly  and  easily  between  cup  and  cone. 

"Thus  the  tapered  design  resists  perfectly  one  of  the  most 
destructive  forces,  *  end-thrust'  that,  unchecked,  would  wear  out 
and  ruin  your  bearings. 


i 
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^^The  Glass  Stopper 
Illustrates  the  Principle'^ 

"Now  suppose  I  turn  this  stopper  round  and  round  in  the 
neck  of  the  bottle,  till  it  wore  a  little  smaller.  Would  it  drop 
through  or  become  loose?  No — it  would  simply  move  a  little 
farther  into  the  opening  and  fit  as  well  as  ever. 

"So  when  Timken  Bearings  wear  a  trifle,  as  all  bearings  will 
after  thousands  of  miles,  a  part  turn  of  the  adjusting  nut  brings 
cone  and  rollers  into  perfect  contact  with  the  cup,  and  your 
bearings  are  as  good  as  new. 

"That  is  why  Timken  Bearings  cannot  be  worn  out  by  any- 
thing but  accident  or  abuse — why  they  give  greater  security 
against  wear  and  replacement  of  transmission  and  rear  axle 
gears — why  practically  every  well  known  motor  car  and  truck 
has  Timken  Bearings  in  its  wheels." 

Write  to  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  for  "The 
Companies  Timken  Keeps,"  listing  the  motor  cars,  trucks  and  tractors 
equipped  with  Timken  Bearings. 


THE   TIMKEN   ROLLER   BEARING   COMPANY 
Canton,  Ohio 
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Write  for 
This  Book 


You  will  want  to  read  every  word  in  this  32-page 
Monroe  Book  on  Home  Refrigeration.  Explains 
fully  how  to  select  a  refrigerator  that  saves  money, 
conserves  food,  protects  health.  Also,  how  it  is 
possible  to  cut  ice  bills  }i  or  more  and  always  have 
clean,  wholesome  food  by  use  of 

MONROE 

Io^r'-cTlainREFRIGERATOR 

A  handsome,  expertly-built,  lifetime  refrigerator 
that  will  earn  its  price  several  times  over  in  savings 
on  ice  bills,  food  waste,  repair  bills,  time  and  labor. 

Famous  for  its  beautiful,  snowy-white,  one-piece, 
food  compartments  of  inch-thick  genuine  porcelain- 
ware,  with  full  rounded  corners.  No  cracks  or 
crevices  to  harbor  dirt,  disease  germs  or  decaying 
food.    They  are  clean  and  stay  clean. 

Not  Sold  in  Stores — Shipped  Di- 
rect From  Factory — Freight  Pre- 
paid— Monthly  Payments  if  Desired. 

Write  for  Book  Today! 


Monroe  Refrigerator 
Company  (6573), 

122  Wyoming  Ave. 
Lockland,  Ohio 
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ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 

of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,   3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


B 


Bind  Your  Own  Books 

Make  your  records  or  loose 
papers  into  a  book  with  the 

CADO"L.E.B.Filmg  Binders 

CPat.  Applied  for] 

Ea«ily  Attached  or  Removed 

Send  $1.25  for  special   offer  of  4  dozen  Binders 
(H  to  %  inch  capacity)  and  pair  of  pliers. 
Money  refunded  if  unsatisfactory 

CUSHMAN  &  DENISON  MFG.  CO. 
242  West  23rd  St..  N.  Y. 
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100.000 
Underwoods 
Sold  to  U.  S.  Govt. 

That  makes  rebuilt  Un 
der  woods  scarce.  So— speafe 
quick  for  yours.     Guaran- 
teed for  5  years.    You  can 
rent,  buy  on  easy  terms,  se- 
cure cash  discount  or  easily 
earn    one    througrh    agency 
plan;   no  canvassing.     Ask 
forOfiferNo.  58 

TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM 

34-3S  Lake  St. 

CHICAGO,  ILU^ 

TllENT 
OR  BUY 


•WAY  UNDER  MANU- 
FACTURER'S PRICE! 

Genuine,   visible  writing   Un- 
derwoods—rebuilt in  our  fac- 
tory, with  Back  Spacer, Tabu- 
lator, Lateral  Guide,  Stencil 
Attachment, 2-color  Ribbon, 
Waterproof  Cover  and  Spe- 
ial    Touch    Typewriting 
Guide  Book   sent   on   10 
Days'  Free  Trial.  Write. 


hunter,  job-hunter,  broneo-buster,  poli- 
tician, hero,  imperialist,  knight,  grand  old 
American,  noble  old  fighter — you  are  dead 
and  we  lower  our  flags  to  half-mast  for 
you.  But  no  flag  will  stay  down  at  half- 
mast  for  you  long,  old  scrappet.  No 
American  wall  remain  silent  long  for  you, 
old  talker.  We  will  pay  tribute  to  your 
memory  best  by  living  tumultuously, 
hugely,  aspiringly,  hitting  out  right  and 
left,  glorying  in  our  own  spunk  and  in  the 
spunk  of  our  opponents,  trying  to  Uve 
like  you  Uved,  fight  like  you  fought,  die 
like  you  died. 

Theodore  Roosevelt — your  body  is  dead, 
but  your  soul,  it  will  march  on,  as  John 
Brown's  did — for  your  soul  is  all  that  is 
strenuous  and  strong  in  America. 


'JUST  SCHULTZ,"  WHOSE  HORNY 
PALMS  MAKE  OPERA  STARS 


TEMPERAMENT  is  great,  art  is 
magnificent,  beauty  is  much  to  be 
desired — but  what  shall  all  of  these  things 
profit  a  budding  operatic  star  if  she  have 
not  Schultz?  Schultz,  plain  Schultz,  is  a 
molder  of  destinies,  director  of  popular 
enthusiasm,  leader  of  applause,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera-house,  New  York. 
"A  single  clap  from  this  powerful  operatic 
figure,"  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Herald,  "has  been  known  to  prevent  a 
temperament  from  developing  into  a 
temperature."  What  follows  this  single 
reverberating  clap  from  the  horny,  hollow 
hands  of  Schultz,  what  are  its  meanings 
and  ramifications?     We  read: 

It  is  a  call  to  arms.  From  different  parts 
of  the  house  where  Mr.  Schultz  has 
planted  his  reserves  sharp  sallies  follow. 
Behind  the  scenes  a  soprano,  who  is 
dying  of  chagrin  because  of  the  black, 
abysmal  failure  of  the  pigUke  audience  to 
appreciate  her  superb  vocal  triumph, 
decides  to  live  a  little  longer. 

She  reconsiders  her  determination,  ar- 
rived at  one  moment  previously,  to 
throw  the  ojiera-score  at  the  conductor, 
kill  her  dresser,  and  sue  the  manager 
for  something. 

After  all,  the  audience  is  not  a  collection 
of  cold-hearted  Anglo-Saxon  icebergs. 

It  is  not  composed  entirely  of  lukewarm 
nonentities  who  know  nothing  at  all  of 
art,  music,  life,  expression,  or  beauty. 

The  applause  grows  and  the  soprano 
dashes  onto  the  stage,  warm  and  radiant, 
and  faces  the  sweetest  audience  in  the 
world.  It  is  all  heart,  melting  with  ten- 
derness, exquisitely  responsive  to  art  and 
to  her. 

And  who  did  it?  Not  the  composer,  not 
the  conductor,  not  the  singer — just  Schultz. 

Remember  that  the  audience  was  abso- 
lutely impassive  at  first.  Languid  beau- 
ties yawned  behind  their  fans.  Men  in  the 
service  sat  heavily  forward,  thought  of  the 
manual  of  arms  and  failed  to  realize  that 
the  most  important  event  in  the  world  was 
taking  place  on  the  stage  at  that  moment. 
Matrons  abstracted  their  thoughts  from 
the  opera  to  ruminate  sadly  on  a  cookless 
world.     Stolid  camels,  all  of  them! 

The  curtain  fell,  there  was  the  light 
percussion  of  gloved  hands  and  conversa- 
tions were  resumed,  just  where  they  were 
dropt  when  the  overture  began.  That 
was  all. 

And  then  Schultz!  Stationed  where  he 
can  command  a  view  of  his  helpers — he 
gives  the  reverberating  clap  of  the  leader 


just  at  the  psychological  moment — not 
too  soon,  so  that  it  would  look  as  if  he  were 
afraid  the  singer  would  fail  of  applause; 
not  too  late,  so  that  there  would  be  a 
perceptible  break  between  the  aria  and  the 
response.  A  moment  of  sUence  just 
after  the  act  or  at  the  conclusion  of  an 
important  number  is  often  the  finest 
tribute,  a  pause  just  long  enough  to  signify 
that  the  hearer  has  been  momentarily 
too  much  overcome  by  emotion,  induced 
by  the  performance,  to  express  his  approval 
at  once. 

If  it  should  continue  too  long,  oh,  blankly 
oh,  awfulness!  oh,  unforgiving  musical| 
artist!  oh,  Mr.  Schultz! 

Mr.  Schultz  is  a  small,  quiet  man  withi 
light  eyes  that  roll  over  the  standing-roomi 
area  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera-housej 
with  the  scrutiny  of  a  general  massing  hisj 
forces  for  battle.  Who  has  assigned  himj 
to  his  post  in  the  Metropolitan?  That  ial 
one  of  the  mysteries.  Certainly  it  is  not! 
the  Opera-house  management.  Is  it^ 
then,  the  singers?  Well,  perhaps.  Who 
shall  say? 

Unannounced    he    appears    and    enter 
upon  his  life-work.     He  says  nothing.    Hel 
labors  indefatigably.    Perhaps  twenty  men,} 
perhaps   more,   are   stationed  in   different 
parts   of   the   house   waiting   the   clap   of 
command.      Schultz  gives  it,  and  horny- 
handed  men  jump  into  the  breach.    WhatI 
is  their  reward?     Often  it  is  no  more  thaal 
admission.     For    many    of    these    strong- 
armed  men  love  music  so  much  that  theyl 
will  gladly  clap  their  hands  into  blisters! 
to  pay  for  the  opportunity  of  hearing  it. 

Of  course,  for  the  leaders  of  the  profession 
there  are  more  substantial  returns.  But  of 
this  Mr.  Schultz  will  say  nothing,  altho  a 
somewhat  elusive  light  fiickers  in  his  eye 
when  the  subject  is  mentioned. 

"Schultz,"  a  candid  usher  remarked  ou 
the  situation,  "yes,  I  know  him  all  right. 
Some  of  'em  around  here  pick  him  for  a 
boob,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  fellow's 
been  bit  by  a  fox,  see?" 

One  saw. 

"Certainly  a  claque"  sputtered  a  fiery 
veteran  of  the  opera  company,  "abso- 
lutely a  claque,  and  it  is  not  needed  in 
New  York  alone.  We  take  it  with  us 
when  we  go  on  tour,  and  it  interposes 
between  us  and  the  unresponsiveness  of  a 
world  that  is  only  half-awake  to  artistic 
excellence  the  stimulation  of  a  discrimi- 
nating appreciation. 

"Once  we  left  the  claque  at  home.  We 
were  going  to  Boston,  and  we  decided  that 
there,  at  least,  they  would  understand. 

"But  what  happened?  They  regarded 
us  through  their  eyeglasses,  subjecting  us 
to  an  intellectual  scrutiny.  But  did  they 
feel  with  us?     No." 

The  veteran  opera-company  member  let 
his  open  penknife  fall  on  the  desk  in  front 
of  him  and  the  blade  penetrated  for  about 
two  inches. 

"The  performance  fell  just  like  that,"  he 
commented,  "stuck  fast.  You  see,  the 
Boston  audience  had  taken  courses  in  how 
to  appreciate  the  opera,  but  they  couldn't 
express  themselves.  When  Alfredo  sobbed 
his  soul  out  over  the  desertion  of  Violetta 
they  were  as  responsive  as  a  carp.  They 
could  give  only  a  few  frozen  taps  with  the 
tips  of  their  gloves. 

' '  The  tenors  began  biting  their  nails  and 
bursting  into  tears  on  the  least  provocation, 
and  the  sopranos  and  contraltos  w  ere  lined 
up  for  a  go  to  the  finish  when  somebody 
thought  of  sending  for  Schultz.  He  arrived 
with  the  claque,  put  through  one  per- 
formance, woke  up  Boston,  and  set  things 
straight  again." 

It  is   therefore  plain   that  it  isn't   the 
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His  Engineers  Staged  This  Test 


"W 


HY,"  said  J.  M.  W.  (president  of  the 

X Auto  Manufacturing  Co.)  to  his 

engineer,  "should  a  car  owner  puzzle  his 

brains  about  the  patent  insides  of  this,  that, 

and  the  other  battery? 

"Most  sensible  folks  who  ride  in  cars  don't 
know  and  they  don't  want  to  know  whether 
battery  plates  are  made  of  wrinkled  rubber 
or  puckered  lead. 

"What  they  do  want  to  know  is  that  they  are 
getting  battery  service  from  the  best  battery 
made — from  a  battery  that  can  and  actually 
has  won  a  side-by-side  test,  designed  to  demon- 
strate beyond  question  which  one  carries  the 
most  power  and  lives  the  longest  life. 

"Such  being  the  case,  it  is  up  to  you  and  me  to  make 
the  test  that  will  settle  the  question." 

Taking  the  best  two  of  six  batteries  submitted — 
Prest-O-Lite  and  a  competitor  of  equal  capacity — the 
engineer  placed  both  together,  with  a  fine  new  stiff 
eight-cylinder  engine,  in  the  coldest  room  of  a  big  cold 
storage  plant. 

There  he  left  the  whole  exhibit,  batteries  and  en- 
gine, to  chill  for  seventeen  hours  in  a  ten-below-zero 
temperature. 


The  two  batteries  were  then  hooked  up  in 
turn  to  the  engine,  which  they  were  asked  to 
spin  continuously — to  the  limit  of  the  battery's 
strength  and  power. 

At  the  finish  of  eight  successive  trials — with 
a  rest  of  from  one  to  three  minutes  between 
each — the  score  for  the  two  batteries  read: — 


for 

COMPETITOR 

142  Seconds 

13 

7       " 
9       " 

75  Revolutions 
5 
3 
3 

for 

PRESTO-LITE    ' 

237  Seconds 
25 

10       " 
15        " 

132  Revolutions 
10 
4 
5 

A  victory  for  the  Prest-O-Lite — a  clean,  decisive 
victory — in  the  toughest  battery  contest  which  could 
possibly  be  staged. 

The  answer — for  you  who  ride  in  cars  and  buy  bat- 
teries— is  self-evident.  Join  the  Prest-O-Lite  Clan! 
— and  forget  your  battery  troubles. 

There  is  a  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Station  man  in  your 
neighborhood.     Write  us  for  his  name  and  address. 


The  Prest-O-Lite  Company,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

In  Canada,  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 


PrestO-Iite 
Battery- 


The  Oldest  Service  to^AutomoLile  Owners  in  America, 
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Arrow 

Collars 

There  is  room  for  neck  com- 
fort and  cravat  tAnno-  in  every 
Arrow  Collar. 


Chiett,  Peahody  ^   Co.,  Inc.,  Maker  a 


Troy,  Nev   York 


ilTE-iMiE 


INSPECTED 


ived  ledar 


WHEN  you  build  that  home 
— the  home  you  have  pic- 
tured and  prized — investigate  the 
merits  of 

Rite-Grade  Inspected 
Red  Cedar  Shingles 

Beautiful,  dignified  and  enduring,  they 
make  the  ideal  roofing  and  siding  for 
your  home. 

Nail  them  with  hot  dipped,  zinc-coated 
nails  and  you  have  40  years'  service 
without  upkeep. 

Write  for  building  plan  book 

Shingle  Branch  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Assn. 

428  Henry  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


unpopular  singers,  or  those  who  are  strug- 
gling to  get  along,  who  particularly  need 
the  claque.  Every  one  of  them  needs  it  at 
times,  and  is  glad  to  pay  tribute  into  the 
palm  of  Schultz.  Some  of  the  most  popular 
singers  won't  got  to  a  concert  without 
taking  their  claque  with  them,  for  fear 
of  a  flat  performance.  Of  Caruso,  even  of 
Caruso,  it  is  whispered — but  why  mention 
one  name  without  mentioning  all?  And 
why  shouldn't  they  patronize  Schultz?  For 
as  a  matter  of  sober  fact,  insists  the 
writer,  the  clammish  average  American 
atidience  is  as  much  indebted  to  the  claque 
as  is  the  singer.  ' '  The  American  audience 
is  afraid  to  show  its  feelings  for  anything 
but  football  or  baseball  or  a  horse-race 
unless  there  is  a  claque  around  to  break 
the  ice  for  it: 

Look  at  Chicago,  for  instance.  In  that 
town  they  regard  any  performance  with 
the  jaded  eye  of  a  tired  business  man — an 
eye  that  rarely  brightens  with  emotion 
and  is  never  suffused  save  under  alcohoUc 
stimulant — except  when  the  claque  gets 
after  it.  The  fact  that  the  heroine  of  an 
opera  dies  her  vocal  death  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  tears  in  the  audience  is  almost 
always  due  to  the  circumstances  that  the 
claque  has  been  busy  stirring  people  up  to 
the  point  of  expressing  themselves  from  the 
moment  that  the  opera  opened. 

The  fact  that  the  twenty  earnest  workers 
who  are  showering  him  with  applause  from 
the  standing-room  regions  of  the  house  are 
directed  by  the  one  supreme  intelligence 
^\^th  which  he  has  been  in  communication 
before  the  performance  appears  to  detract 
nothing  from  the  value  of  this  applause  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  artist.  With  the  childish 
faith  that  is  a  part  of  his  genius  he  forgets 
that  the  applause  has  been  arranged  and 
accepts  it  as  a  spontaneous  tribute,  es- 
pecially as  the  house  almost  invariably 
takes  up  the  challenge  and  wave  after 
wave  of  entirely  unprofessional  applause 
follows  in  the  lead  of  the  trained  claquers. 

Only  when  the  claque  goes  wrong,  which 
never  happens  save  when  an  imposter  butts 
in,  does  the  artist  recollect  that  there  is  a 
sound  business  foundation  to  the  response 
of  the  audience.  Then  he  decides  that  the 
claque  has  simply  got  to  live  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities or  quit  appreciating  music 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

With  the  naivete  which  is  characteristic 
of  great  genius,  one  of  the  Hammerstein 
singers  used  to  employ  a  large  claque  and 
after  the  performance  meet  them  at  craps, 
whereupon  he  would  shoot  such  a  good 
game  that  the  claquers  found  at  the  end  of 
the  evening  that  he  had  not  only  got  back 
all  of  their  professional  earnings  of  the 
evening,  but  some  of  then-  reserve  funds 
as  well.  However,  they  had  a  little  of 
the  artistic  temperament  themselves  and 
liked  craps  and  music  so  much  that  thej^ 
willingly  kept  him  in  cigarets  through  an 
entire  season. 

The  odd  part  of  it  was  that  when  his 
claque  applauded  him  the  singer  appeared 
to  be  quite  unaware  that  he  had  ever  seen 
or  heard  anything  about  such  an  institu- 
tion and  was  honestly  thrilled  by  the 
effect  that  he  was  having  on  the  audience. 

Only  after  the  curtain  fell  and  he  had 
received  the  seven  calls  which  he  attrib- 
uted entirely  to  the  perfection  of  his 
performance  did  he  suddenly  recollect  that 
there  was  a  claque  and  a  ganie  of  craps 
waiting  for  him  in  a  congenial  cafe. 

But  to  Mr.  Schultz  the  claque  is  not  only 
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a  business,  it  is  a  profession.  The  public 
must  understand  that  it  is  not  the  amount 
of  applause  which  is  so  important  to  an 
artist,  it  is  applause  in  the  right  place. 
Was  it  not  the  late  Richard  Mansfield  who 
once  fixt  an  audience  haughtily  with  his 
eye  and  administered  the  rebuke,  "You 
applaud  but  you  don't  know  when  to 
applaud" — a  rebuke  uttered  in  accents 
so  chilling  that  they  froze  the  marrow 
in  the  bones  of  his  previously  complacent 
audience. 

In  the  Schultz  studio  there  is  a  collection 
of  all  the  operas  annotated  for  applause. 
Mr.  Schultz  has  been  the  leader  of  the 
claque  in  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London,  and 
he  would  as  soon  be  capable  of  inter- 
rupting a  musical  number  by  premature 
applause  as  an  experienced  army  officer 
would  be  guilty  of  leading  his  men  into 
their  own  barrage-fire.  The  great  applause 
leader  doesn't  need  these  marked  opera- 
S(3ores  for  himself  any  more.  He  knows 
all  the  operas  so  well  that  he  can  do  with- 
out them.  Only  the  student  claquers  need 
to  refer  to  these  documents  from  time  to 
time  in  order  to  correct  their  operatic 
interpretations. 

The  very  nicest  discrimination  is  needed 
to  know  just  how  far  to  go  in  stimulating 
the  applause.  On  a  night  when  one  opera 
is  substituted  for  another,  for  instance,  the 
utmost  care  must  be  exercised.  The 
audience  arrives  in  a  disappointed  mood. 
The  new  opera  which  they  were  expecting 
can  not  be  given  because  rehearsals  have 
gone  wrong,  perhaps,  or  a  singer  is  ill, 
making  it  necessary  to  put  some  entirely 
different  work  on  for  the  evening.  Per- 
haps the  singers  are  not  regarded  with 
quite  such  approval  by  the  public  as  those 
who  were  to  have  appeared  in  the  original 
cast  or  for  one  reason  or  another  disap- 
pointment is  in  the  air. 

Then  Mr.  Schultz  is  at  his  best.  It  is 
then  that  his  art  appears  most  discrimi- 
nating and  instructed. 

The  amateur  claquer,  the  ignorant,  un- 
trained person  who  thinks  that  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  make  a  noise,  would  go  com- 
pletely wrong  on  such  an  occasion.  He 
would  insist  on  bursting  into  noisy  ap- 
plause over  every  aria  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  every  act.  His  resounding  thwacks 
would  make  his  professional  character 
absolutely  obvious.  The  audience,  already 
inclined  to  carp,  would  become  irritated 
to  the  point  of  bitterness  by  this  attempt 
to  make  them  enthuse  over  something  that 
they  hadn't  wanted  to  hear  and  which  they 
considered  had  been  forced  upon  them. 

But  observe  the  claquer  artist. 

He  whispers  an  admonition  in  the  ear  of 
an  over-noisy  adherent.  He  sets  the  pace 
for  his  followers  by  moderate,  weU-con- 
trolled  applause  at  just  the  right  moment. 
He  administers  a  few  vigorous  hisses  when 
some  one  breaks  into  a  number  before  the 
orchestra  has  finished,  thus  impressing 
upon  the  minds  of  those  around  him  the 
precious  quality  of  the  music  and  the  per- 
fect artistry  of  the  performance  so  rudely 
broken  into. 

Thus'  he  nurses  the  performance  along. 
The  singers,  doubtful  themselves  of  the 
success  of  a  performance  which  the  public 
wiU  at  best  look  upon  as  a  makeshift, 
take  heart  from  this  modest  and  delicate 
tribute,  so  nicely  balanced  and  skilfully 
proportioned.  They  begin  to  put  their 
heart  into  it;  the  audience  awakens  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  being  granted  the 
privilege  of  a  peculiarly  warm  and  intimate 
performance  of  an  opera  which  is  somewhat 
hackneyed,  perhaps,  but  which  possesses 
many  charming  qualities  not  before  recog- 
nized or  else  forgotten.     Before  the  end 
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Have  Your 

Electrical  Connections 

Where  You  Want  Them 


By 


.   the  use  of  Wiretnold  you  can  have  electrical  current  outlets 
just  w^here  you  want  them,  and  at  small  cost;  without  cutting 
into  the  w^alls  or  ceilings  or  tearing  out  woodwork. 

Wiremold  is  a  metal  raceway  especially  designed  to  protect  and 
neatly  conceal  surface  wiring.  It  is  easily  and  quickly  installed  and 
costs,  on  the  average  job,  35%  less  in  labor  and  43%  less  in  material. 

In  your  home  Wiremold  will  bring  light  into  that  dark  corner.  It  will 
also  bring  the  connections  for  your  electric  cleaner,  washer,  iron, 
percolator  or  toaster  to  just  the  place  you  want  it. 

Wiremold  fittings  are  standardized  to  fit  attachments  for  all  commonly 
used  electrical  devices. 

Ask  any  good  Electrical  Contractor-Dealer  about  Wiremold. 

You  cannot  appreciate  Wiremold  until  you  see  it.  We  zvill 
send  you  a  sample  section,  also  catalogue  and  installation 
manual  showing  many  model  installations,  free  of  charge. 

The  American  Conduit  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  Kensington,  Pa. 

Makers  of 

"Galvanite"     —     "American"    —     "Wireduct" 

and 


"The  life  impulse  of  the  motor  depends  on  the  spark  plug.  " 

— A.  R.  MoSLER. 

Absolute  certainty  of  operation — instant  starting,  smoother  running,  max- 
imum power — that's  what  Vesuvius  Plugs  give  any  kind  of  motor.  Perfected 
design  and  construction,  Vitite  (patented)  insulator,  gas  tight,  carbon-proof. 

"The  Quality  Plug'' 

$1.00  each  at  dealers— or  write  us.     (In  Canada  $1.50.) 
The  perfect  plug  for  Tractors,  Trucks,  and  high-powered  Cars  is  the  heavy, 
massive  Vesuvius  Tractor  Plug— with  Unbreakable  Mica  Insulation— $2.00 

each.     (In  Canada  $2..'>0.) 

BoofeFree,"Mosleron  Spark  Plugs"  prepared  by  A.  R.  Mosler,  the  foremost 

i|,'nition  authority— tells  the  right  plug  for  every  motor.     Send  for  it  today. 

A.  R.  Mosler  &  Co..    -     -    New  York,  New  York 

AlsomrrN.orSpitlire  (platinum  point)  Plu|!$2.50, 

and  Superior  (Ford)  Plug  ITtc. 

Export  Rop. — Automobile  Sundries  Cc, 

18  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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/ihe  AMEW 


<500  TO  »|ooo 

Profits 


per  month  being  made 
with  the  self  contained 
one  man  Roller  Flour  Mill 


MABVEL  niLL 

The  surest  and  most  profitable  business  in  the  United  States  and  second  in  dignity 
only  to  banking.      Over  1,500  now  in  operation. 

Be  the  Flour  Miller  in  your  community  and  own  this  new,  improved  mill  which  is 
revolutionizing  milling.  You  can  start  in  this  profitable  business  at  once  with  our 
nationally  advertised  brand  of  flour  as  your  own. 

A  Flour  of   Incomparable  Flavor 

Our  Service  Department  and  Confidential  Selling  Plans  will  establish  you  in  this 
business  and  make  you  a  success. 

This  wonderful  mill  is  made  in  7  styles — from    15  to   100  bbls.    a  day^ — takes  small 
amount  of  power — built  to  last  a  lifetime — and  will  make  a  yield  of  42  lbs.  of  good  flour 
per  bushel  of  clean  wheat.      Guided  by  our  book  of   instructions,   it  can   be 
operated  by  anyone   without  previous   knowledge  of   milling.      Its  greatly 
improved  [system  of  milling  makes   "a    better    barrel    of   flour    cheaper," 
therefore  gives  you  larger  profits. 

Grind  your  home  grown  wheat  with  this  mill  and  sell  it  to  your  home 
people.  You  can  get  into  this  money  making  business  with  as  little  as 
i!3000.      Sold  on  30  days'  trial. 


Write  today  for  our  free  booklet,  "The  Story  of  a  Wonderful  Flour  Mill." 


The  Anglo-American  Mill  Co. 

549-555  Trust  Building  OWENSBORO,    KY. 


NOW — When  Changing  from  War  to  Peace  Work 


is  the  time  to  use  Barreled  Sunlight — the  OIL  paint  with  a  glossy,  tile-like,  white  finish. 
Made  by  a  special  process  over  which  we  have  exclusive  control.  Contains  no  varnish. 
Brushes  and  sprays  freely.  Its  firm,  yet  elastic,  surface  will  not  crack  or  scale,  for  it 
expands  and  contracts  with  temperature  changes,  and  withstands  vibrations. 

RICE'S  MILL  WHITE 

(Barreled  Sunlight) 

USED  IN  OVER  5,000  PLANTS 

FOR  ALL  INTERIOR  USE  IN 


THE  ORIGINAL  MILL  WHITE.  It  increases  your  day- 
light 19  to  36%  by  actual  tests.  Reflects  every  ray  of  nat- 
ural and  artificial  light.  Reduces  your  lighting  bills.  Resists 
dirt.  Is  sanitary  and  can  be  washed  clean  when  other  paints 
need  recoating.  Remains  white  long  after  other  paints  have 
turned  yellow  under  the  same  conditions.  This  we  guarantee. 
Sold  in  barrels;  also  in  cans 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 


Textile  Mills 

Machine  Shops 

Factories 

Offices 

Institutions 

Hotels 


Apartment  Houses 

Stores 

Laundries 

Garages 

Printing  Rooms 

Dairies 


29  Dudley  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


of  the  evening  a  complete  harmony  has 
been  established  between  the  audience 
and  the  performers.  And  the  audience 
leaves  the  house  not  elated,  possibly,  but 
satisfied. 

And  meanwhile  the  quiet  and  unpretend- 
ing Mr.  Schultz  has  left  a  half-hour  before 
with  the  perfect  realization  that  his  con- 
ducting of  the  evening's  performance  has 
been  a  complete  success. 

But  it  is  not  every  one  who  will  make  a 
good  claquer.  No,  indeed.  Special  gifts 
are  necessary  for  this  branch  of  operatic 
art  also.  A  claquer  must  be  generously 
supplied  with  large  hands  and  feet,  the 
hands  that  are  a  little  hollowed  out  in  the 
palm  and  the  feet  warranted  not  to  desert 
him  when  subjected  to  standing-room 
exactions.  If  he  aspires  to  become  head 
of  the  claque,  he  must,  of  course,  possess 
initiative  also,  but  if  he  wants  simply 
to  be  one  of  the  claque  he  is  better  with- 
out too  much  individuality,  as  he  might 
otherwise  be  tempted  to  applaud  some- 
thing on  his  own  account.  This  would  be 
fatal  to  discipline  and  cause  the  claquer 
profession  to  deteriorate  into  the  disorgan- 
ized demonstrations  of  a  mob.  Just  at 
present  the  professional  ranks  appear  to 
be  about  full  in  New  York,  altho  there  is 
a  red-haired  woman  claquer  who  is  trjnng 
to  institute  a  feminine  invasion  of  the 
Metropolitan  claquing  district. 

All  nationalities  have  from  time  to  time 
enlisted  in  the  claque,  but  generally  the 
Latin  races,  especially  the  Itahans,  and 
the  Slavs  have  been  found  most  successful. 

This  is  because  they  really  are  over- 
joyed to  get  an  opportunity  to  hear  the 
music,  and  they  never  weary  of  their 
professional  duties. 

For  oh,  Verdi  1  oh,  romance!  oh, 
temperament ! 

Vest  le  garlic! 


THE  MILL"  AWAITS   EACH   DOUGH- 
BOY  HOMEWARD  BOUND 


JOY  and  thoughts  of  his  best  girl  and 
of  the  "good  old  U.  S.  A."  fiUed  the 
heart  of  each  Yank  when  the  news  of  the 
armistice  was  flashed  along  the  front,  but 
gloom  and  consternation  followed  fast. 
For,  after  his  first  shock  of  pleased  surprize 
had  passed,  he  sat  down  and  did  a  little 
figuring.  The  figures  seemed  to  prove  that 
a  long,  sad  wait  was  in  front  of  him.  To 
make  sure,  he  consulted  his  company  com- 
mander, and  had  his  fears  confirmed. 
But,  says  Maj.  Stuart  Edward  White  in 
the  Washington  Star,  the  company  com- 
mander forgot  that  Uncle  Sam  learns  by 
experience.  Both  the  dough-boy  and  his 
officer  thought  that  getting  home  would  be 
as  long  and  complicated  a  process  as  get- 
ting over  had  been,  but  better  methods 
were  devised  by  men  "frantically  desirous 
of  keeping  their  names  out  of  print."  The 
result  was  "The  Mill"  which  is  doing 
business  to-day.  Major  White,  who  was  a 
novelist  before  he  was  a  soldier,  WTites 
appreciatively  about  the  said  mill: 

They  tried  to  get  a  better  name  for  it, 
but  the  dictionary  did  not  contain  one. 
For  it  is  a  mill.  Into  one  end  they  feed 
soldiers,  dirty  and  ragged  and  infested 
from  the  battle-fields,  and  from  the  other 
they  turn  them  out  cleaned  and  reequipped 
and  ready  for  home.  Now  that  the 
soldier's  ambition  to  go  overseas  is  once 
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more  in  a  way  to  be  gratified,  he  has  ac- 
quired another.  That  is  the  way  with 
ambitions.  Now  he  wants  to  greet  again 
his  closest  friends  at  home,  and  get  rid  of 
his  closest  friends  in  France.  I  refer,  in  the 
latter  case,  to  the  cooties. 

It  is  not  a  pretty  animal,  nor  is  it  a 
pretty  name,  but  both  stick.  The  cootie 
has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  official  command. 
I  believe  there  is  now  an  officer — I  am  not 
sure  he  is  not  a  general  officer — who 
rejoices  in  the  proud  title  of  chief  delousing 
officer.  Why  not  chief  delicing  officer, 
I  do  not  know.  It  was  considered  that  the 
corps  under  him  should  be  named  the 
military  delicers,  somewhat  Uke  the  mili- 
tary police,  but  the  other  M.D.'s  objected. 
At  any  rate,  he  has  built  various  combat 
strongholds,  such  as  in  the  embarkation- 
camp  outside  of  Bordeaux,  and  there  he 
obtains  his  victories. 

Men  going  home  are  either  casuals 
or  organized  units.  The  organized  units 
come  off  the  line  and  are  sent  into  billets 
in  villages  scattered  over  a  wide  area. 
There  they  put  up  their  own  little  portable 
delousing  plants  and  draw  their  new  equip- 
ment and  generally  tidy  themselves  up. 
When  they  think  they  are  ready  they 
report  that  fact  and  are  inspected;  and, 
if  their  opinion  of  themselves  is  correct, 
they  are,  according  to  priority  list,  moved 
to  embarkation-camp  No.  2,  whence  they 
go  aboard  ship.  But  the  casual  is  in  a 
different  case.  I  have  always  had  the 
greatest  sympathy  for  casuals.  They  have 
usually  no  homes  and  no  friends.  No- 
body wants  them.  On  the  authority  of 
any  piece  of  tissue  paper  with  a  blue 
rubber  stamp  on  it  they  travel  over  the 
face  of  France,  seeking  preferably  their  old 
units,  but,  at  any  rate,  a  home.  I  am 
glad  to  see  something  done  for  them  at 
last.  Here  in  embarkation-camp  No.  1 
they  come  into  their  own. 

The  camp  is  a  collection  of  typical 
American  barracks,  situated  in  a  beautiful 
country  about  four  miles  out  from  Bor- 
deaux. It  is  very  complete  and  com- 
fortable. The  arrival  — armed,  it  is  hoped, 
with  his  service  papers  and  travel  orders — 
blows  in,  laden  with  full  equipment.  He  is 
shoveled  into  one  end  of  the  mUl.  From 
that  moment  his  destinies  are  in  other 
hands.  Between  long  batteries  of  type- 
writers he  files  slowly.  His  vital  statistics 
are  taken.  Where  he  is  from,  who  is  his 
nearest  relative,  what  unit  he  has  belonged 
to,  the  barracks  to  which  he  is  assigned, 
and  other  items  of  the  sort  are  entered 
on  duplicate  cards.  From  this  room  he 
proceeds  to  another,  also  full  of  clerks, 
who  assign  him  to  one  of  the  eight  great 
districts  into  which  the  United  States  is 
divided.  The  idea  is  to  get  him  into  a 
casual  company  with  comrades  from  his 
own  section  of  the  country.  Thus  his 
return  home  in  an  orderly  and  military 
manner  is  assured.  The  casual  companies 
number  150  men  each,  and  are  officered 
by  casual  officers,  also  from  the  same  neck 
of  the  woods.  The  information  here  ob- 
tained is  collated  at  headquarters.  The 
adjutant  has  always  before  him  a  morning 
report,  showing  exactly  the  number  of 
men  and  officers  on  hand  from  any  part 
of  America.  He  also  knows  that  by  the 
time  the  man  leaves  that  second  room  his 
records — all  his  service  records,  his  equip- 
ment slips,  his  allotments,  his  insurance, 
his  qualification  cards,  etc. — are  cleared 
and  in  order. 

The  third  room  has  two  long  benches, 
two  long  tables,  and  a  row  of  ash-cans. 
Hinged  sides  to  the  room  make  it  possible 
to  remove  the  ash-cans  from  the  outside. 
Here  the  soldier  separates  himself  from  all 


KOHLER 

^/so  MEANS  AN  ENAMEL 

Here  at  Kohler  flows  almost  unceasingly 
an  iridescent  stream  of  molten  enamel— 
the  beautiful  complexion  of  every  Kohler 
product — the  joy  of  thousands  of  Kohler 
enthusiasts. 

Kohler  bathtub  or  kitchen  sink,  laundry 
tray  or  foot  bath,  lavatory  or  drinking 
fountain— its  lustrous  beauty  and  wondrous 
durability  are  insured  by  this  blanket  of 
pure  white  enamel,  famous  for  years. 

Into  the  enamel  itself  is  glazed  inconspicu- 
ously the  Kohler  name,  a  guarantee  of 
quality,  an  assurance  of  worth,  a  mark  of 
achievement. 

Kohler  products  are  found  everywhere  in 
the  better  homes,  public  institutions  and 
factories.  More  than  likely  it  was  a  Kohler 
Viceroy  built-in  bathtub  you  enjoyed  so 
much  at  that  fine  hotel. 

The  worthy  architect  and  plumber  are 
Kohler  adherents,  for  this  is  the  line  that  ap- 
peals to  their  highest  sense  of  achievement. 

May  we  send  you  a  descriptive  booklet? 

KOHLER  OF  KOHLER 

Kohler  Co. ,   Kohler,  Wisconsin 

Shipping  Point,   Sheboygan,  Wis. 

AND  TWELVE  AMERICAN  BRANCHES 
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MANUFACTURERS     OF     ENAMELED     PLUMBING     WARE 
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Sweep 


Not  with  a  broom — mercy  no!    That  would  be  stirring  up  dust, 
and  dangerous  germs,  as  well  as  breaking  your  back. 

Neither  do  you  need  a  vacuum  cleaner  for  the  daily  sweeping. 


Up-to-date  women  use  the  Bissell  Carpet 
Sweeper,  the  reUable,  efficient,  convenient 
sweeper,  that  no  well  managed  home  can 
get  along  without. 

Just   run   it   over   your    rugs  and    carpets 
•with  the  handle  held  at  an 
easy  slant.  Be  sure  the  dust- 
pan is  empty,  and  that  the 
brush  is  clean — not  matted 


BISSELL 


up  with   hairs,   thread,  etc.  ^\A/p*  P*  PP*  R  ^ 

The    Bissell,   thus    used, 
will  take  up  all  the  surface  dust  and  pick 
up  all   sorts  and   kinds  of  small  litter  with 
dispatch.     There  w^on't  be  a  lot  of  dust  in 
the   room,   and   the   work   takes   but  a    fev/ 


minutes.     There    is    no    v^rasted    effort,    no 
weary  arms,  no  injury  to  carpets. 

For  the  periodical,  thorough  cleaning, 
use  Bissell's  Vacuum  Sweeper.  Has  more 
powerful  suction  than  the  average  electric. 
It  gets  both  the  surface 
dust  and  the  dirt  which  is 
tramped  in.  Bissell's  Carpet 
Sweeper    and    the    Bissell 


"Vac"     are     the     efficient 

home  cleaning  equipment. 

Bissell's    "Cyco"    Ball -Bearing    Carpet 

Sweepers    are    $4.25     to    $7.50;    Vacuum 

Sweepers,     $8.00     to     $14.50  —  depending 

upon   style   and   locality. 

At   dealers  everyv^'here.     Booklet,   "The 
Care  of  Rugs  and  Carpets,"  upon  request. 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 

Oldest  and  Largest  Sweeper  Makers 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Made  in  Canada,  too  (414) 


LetCuticuraBe 
YourBeautyDoctor 

All  druggists :  Soap  2.5.  Ointment  2:>&  50,  Talcum  Z\ 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cnticura,  Dei.t.  6B,  Boston." 


FACTORIES  NEEDED 
IN  WASHINGTON  STATE 

WASHINGTON,  rapidly  expanding  in  domestic 
and  overseas  trade,  offers  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  varied  manufacturinc.  industries. 
Cheap  hydro-electric  power,  mild  winters,  cool  summers, 
abundant  raw  material,  water  and  rail  transportation. 
For  special  240-paee  bulletin  with  list  of  suggested 
locations  write  I.  M.  HOWELL,  Secretary  of  State. 
Dept.  LI,  Olympia,  Washington. 
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is  the  title  of  our  1919  catalogue  —  the  most  beautiful  and  complete  horticultural 
publication  of  the  year — really  a  book  of  184  pages,  8  colored  plates  and  over  1000 
photo-engravings,  showing  actual  results  without  exaggeration.  It  is  a  mine  of 
information  of  everything  in  Gardening,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  and  embodies 
the  result  of  over  seventy-two  years  of  practical  experience.  To  give  this  catalogue 
the  largest  possible  distribution  we  make  the  following  unusual  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 
Counts  As  Cash 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen  and  who  encloses  10  cents 
we  will  mail  the  catalogue 

And  Also  Send  Free  Of  Charge 
Our  Famous  "HENDERSON"  COLLECTION  OF  SEEDS 

containing  one  pack  each  of  Ponderosa  Tomato,  Big  Boston  Lettuce,  While  Tipped  Scarlet 
Radish,  Henderson's  Invincible  Asters,  Henderson's  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies  and  Giant 
Waved  Spencer  Sweet  Peas,  in  a  coupon  envelope,  which  when  emptied  and  returned 
will  be  accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash  payment  on  any  order  amounting  to  $1.00  and  upward. 


his  personal  belongings.  Equipment  and 
aU  that  dread  word  comprehends  fall  from 
him,  both  ordnance  and  quartermaster, 
and  he  steps  into  the  fourth  room,  boasting 
of  earthly  possessions  only  a  towel  and  a 
piece  of  soap — both  newly  acquired.  The 
ash-can  contains  all  the  rest;  and  that, 
spirited  away  by  imseen  hands,  disappears 
into  unknown  regions.  What  eventually 
becomes  of  its  contents  he  knows  not, 
nor  greatly  cares. 

And  in  the  fifth  room  that  soldier  under- 
goes his  five  hundredth  or  six  hundredth 
physical  examination  since  entering  the 
army.  If  he  is  all  right  the  soldier  goes 
on  into  still  another  of  the  innumerable 
long  steamy  rooms.  If  he  is  all  wrong 
he  is  shunted  one  side  into  the  yawning 
infirmary-wagon.  This  room  is  full  of 
showers  and  steam  and  hot  water  and 
the  smell  of  soap,  all  of  whifh  are  supposed 
to  be  very  bad  for  cooties.  In  fact,  this 
might  be  called  the  chamber  of  horrors 
for  the  cooties.  When  they  have  passed 
this  test  they  are,  if  not  dead,  at  least 
in  an  awful  fright. 

The  cleaned,  soUtary,  but  naked  soldier 
next  steps  into  a  storehouse.  Here  are 
arranged  neatly  on  pigeonholed  shelves 
every  last  item  that  a  soldier  is  supposed 
to  own,  and  arranged  according  to  the 
exact  order  in  which  he  wears  and  carries 
them — that  is,  he  gets  his  tape  for  identifi- 
cation-tag and  his  undershirt  first  and  his 
ordnance  last.  Into  the  equipping  and 
dressing-room  he  comes  as  he  came  into 
the  world,  and  out  of  it  he  steps  a  complete 
American  soldier. 

He  can  now  go  to  his  assigned  barracks 
to  await  the  time  when,  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  from  this  section  having  gathered, 
he  is  pronounced  a  member  of  a  full- 
strength  casual  companj'  and  is  moved  to 
the  embarkation-camp. 

From  that  moment  his  history  is  that  of 
any  soldier  belonging  to  a  unit. 

Before  the  time  of  sailing,  perhaps 
some  days,  or  even  weeks,  must  elapse. 
He  must  be  held  in  readiness,  nor  per- 
mitted to  stray.  It  is  dull  work,  but 
even  waiting  must  have  an  end.  There 
comes  a  time  when  the  Na^vy  saj's  to  the 
personnel  officer  at  the  docks  that  it  has  a 
ship  with,  such  a  capacity  ready  for  home, 
and  the  personnel  officer  at  the  docks  so 
informs  the  personnel  officer  at  the  camp. 
The  latter  refers  to  his  priority  list  and 
his  morning  report,  and  reports  such  and 
such  units  for  embarkation.  They  shoulder 
their  packs  and  march  to  the  docks  in  tow 
of  special  guides.  There  are  guides  every- 
where to  show  each  unit,  each  man,  by 
prepared  lists,  just  where  he  shall  go.  At 
the  foot  of  the  gangplank  the  embarka- 
tion-camp bids  him  and  his  record — 
farewell. 

And  to  an  army  man  here  is  a  beautiful 
arrangement;  for  in  the  army  a  man  and 
his  record  are  presumed  to  be  inseparable. 
If  they  ever  drift  apart  dreadful  things 
happen.  The  man  is  adrift.  He  may  even 
become  a  casual,  and  that,  as  I  must 
have  made  clear,  is  a  terrible  fate.  If  the 
transport  took  him  over  at  camp,  for 
example,  and  if,  on  the  w^ay  to  the  docks, 
he  should  break  his  wishbone  or  something 
and  be  sent  back  to  a  hospital,  and  his 
record  should  go  right  on  without  him — 
don't  you  see?  But  embarkation  will  have 
none  of  that.  It  escorts  him  and  his 
record  "tout  ensetnble,"  as  we  say  in  our 
fluent  French,  to  the  edge  of  the  water  and 
wishes  him  a  good  trip. 

At  the  Mill,  near  Bordeaux,  alone,  they 
can  delouse  or  delice  them  at  the  rate  of 
6,000  a  day,  180,000  a  month.  Bring 
on  your  ships! 
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~^  Distinctive 
Columbia  Feature 
FAHNESXOCK 
SPRING  CUP 
BINDING  POSTS 
on  retfuest 
no  extra  charge 


The  Mighty  Thunder  Cloud  and  the  Fiery  little 
Columbia  are  first  cousins 


A    I   ^HE  mighty  thundercloud  often 
I       generates  and  wastes  130  thou- 
sand horsepower,  when  it  hurls 
its    terrific   bolt   flashing   and   crashing 
through  the  sky. 

The  hery  little  Columbia   generates 

a  fraction  of  this  volume,  but  sends  its 

,  power   on    a    specific    errand,  through 

wires,    under    control,    without   waste. 

It  is  electricity  in  both  cases.  But  the 
mighty  thunder  cloud  works  at  the  com- 
mand of  Nature  for  an  unknown  purpose. 
The  fiery  little  Columbia  works  at  your 
command  for  a  definite  use. 


THE     DRY    BATTERY 


THE  Columbia  Dry  Battery  is  the  handy- 
man of  the  world.  It  ignites  stationary 
engines,  autos,  trucks,  tractors,  and  motor- 
boats;  rings  bells  and  buzzes  buzzers; 
lights  lanterns  and  makes  telephones  talk; 
runs  toys  for  the  youngsters. 

Motorists  the  world  over  know  the  wis- 
dom of  carrying  the  extra   set  of  vigorous 


Columbias — to  be  connected  in  a  jifiy  when 
the  regular  ignition  begins  to  loaf. 

THE     STORAGE     BATTERY 

THE  Columbia  Storage  Batterv  is  so 
hale  and  hearty  it  is  guaranteed  to  do 
definite  work  for  a  definite  time.  Its  health 
certificate  even  stipulates  that  another  bat- 
tery will  be  put  to  work  for  you  without 
additional  cost  if  the  orio^inal  should  fail 
within   the   guarantee   period. 

A.  unique  plan  is  back  of  this  Columbia 
Storage  Battery  Service.  Any  Columbia 
Service  Dealer  will  test,  charge,  or  water 
your  battery.  But  if  surgery  is  necessarv, 
he  will  pass  It  along — with  its  seal  unbroken 
—  to  a  nearby  Columbia  Service  Station, 
where  only  competent  experts  will  open  it 
and  remedy  it.  This  plan  heads  oft' tinker- 
ing— which,  as  you  motorists  know,  is 
responsible  for  half  your  battery  troubles. 

Columbia  Service  Dealers  or  Service 
Stations  anywhere  will  be  glad  to  demon- 
strate why  and  how  you  —  like  legions  of 
other  automobile  owners — will  prosper  with 
Columbia  Oualltv  and  Service. 


Columibia 

&^Batteries 
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Dr.  SchoH's  Foot-Ea2or^-"Ea9ea  the  feet," 
Relieves  tired,  aching  feet,  weak  arches 
cramped  toes,  etc.    $3.00  pair. 


Dr.  Scholl's  Bunion  Reducer.  Instant  relief 
to  bunions  and  enlarged  joints.  Relieves 
shoe  pressure,    liides  deformity.    50c  each. 


Dr.SchorrsWalk-StrateHeel  Pads  prevent 
run-over  hef'l*<.  Correct  faulty  waikins. 
Save  repair  bills.    35c  pair. 


Or.  Scholl*s  Toe-Flex  corrects  bunions  by 
straightening  the  crooked  toe.  Very  com- 
fortable.   Three  sizes:    60c  each. 


Dr.  ScholTs  Fixo  Com   Plaster*  instantly 
r>  1  •  \>-    cnrns,   removing  them  in  48  hours. 


Foot  Troubles— a  Result 
of  Neglected  Feet 

NOTE  carefully  the  pair  of  feet  shown  at  the  left — notice  the 
weakened  and  depressed  arches — the  cramped  and  contracted 
toes — the  crooked  and  enlarged  great  toe  joints  (bunions)  and  the 
corns  on  the  top  of  the  toes.  On  the  soles  you  will  find  tender, 
burning,  callouses,  caused  by  the  unequal  pressure  exerted  by  one  or 
more  of  the  small  bones  in  the  transverse  arch  having  become 
displaced.  Such  feet  tire  easily;  the  soles  burn;  the  heels  throb; 
the  ankles  and  calves  ache  and  rheumatic-like  pains  are  frequently 
present  in  the  legs  and  hips.  The  possessor  of  feet  like  these  is 
usually  nervous,  irritable  and  inefficient. 

Now^  take  a  glance  at  the  pair  at  the  right.  They  represent  a  nor- 
mal pair  of  feet,  free  from  defects,  are  comfortable  and  highly 
efficient.  Instead  of  shuffling  along,  their  owner  has  the  springy, 
elastic  step  of  youth. 

If  you  have  neglected  your  feet — if  you  have  any  form  of  foot 
trouble.  ^  ^  ^ 

DsScholls 

Foot  ComfoTt Appliances 

will  afford  you  immediate  relief  and  assist  Nature  in  restoring  them  to  normal 
condition.  There  is  a  specially  designed  Dr.  Scholl  Appliance  or  Remedy  for 
such  foot  troubles  as  weak  or  broken  down  arches,  overlapping  or  crooked 
toes,  bunions,  corns,  callouses,  painful  heels,  weak  ankles,  etc. 

These  scientifically  constructed  correctives  are  light  in  weight,  resilient,  very 
comfortable,  can  be  worn  in  any  shoe  and  are  easily  adjusted  to  meet  each 
individual  requirement. 

Foot  Expert  at  Your  Service 

Leading  Shoe  and  Department  Stores  sell  and  scientifically  fit  Dr.  Scholl's  Foot 
Comfort  Appliances.  In  these  stores  you  will  find  a  Graduate  Practipedist 
— a  man  specially  trained  in  the  science  of  giving  foot  comfort.  These  foot 
experts  can  tell  you  which  Dr.  Scholl  appliance  is  required  to  relieve  your  foot 
trouble  and  adjust  it  so  you  will  have  immediate  and  lasting  relief.  They  are 
rendering  a  distinct  service  to  your  community  and  deserve  your  patronage. 

Send  for  Valuable  Booklet 

"The  Feet  and  Their  Care,"  by  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Scholl, 
recognized  foot  authority,  mailed  free  upon  request. 

The  Scholl  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  F-1,  213  W.  Schiller  St.,  Chicago 

Largest  Makers  of  Foot  Specialties  in  the  World 
New  York  Toronto  London 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Airy  About  It. — "  Wheae  are  you  going, 
John?  " 

"  To  raise  the  wind." 

"  What  for?  " 

"  To  meet  a  draft."— 5os/on  Transcript. 


How  Could  He  ! — "  I'm  terribly  worried. 
I  wrote  Jack  in  my  last  letter  to  forget 
that  I  had  told  him  I  didn't  mean  to 
reconsider  my  decision  not  to  chSinge  my 
mind,  and  he  seems  to  have  misunder- 
stood me." — Life. 


Forced  to  Toil.—"  You  used  to  hate 
work."  .:'''*'^*' 

"J  hate  it  yet,"  replied  Plodding  Pete. 
"  But  I'm  goin'  to  keep  at  it.  If  you  get 
in  the  habit  o'  loafin'  now  some  member 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  is  liable  to  step  up  any 
minute  an'  call  you  'brother.'  " — Waah- 
ingtoii  Star. 


The  War  is  Not  Over  for  Harry. — 
Jane  Willis — "  You  look  as  if  you  had 
lost  your  last  friend.     What  is  wrong?  " 

Marie  Gillis — "  I've  just  discovered 
that  Harry  is  false  to  me.  He  -wTote  me 
from  France  that  he  wasn't  even  looking 
at  any  other  girl  and  now  I  see  in  the  paper 
that  he  has  just  been  decorated  for  gal- 
lantry."— Chicago  Nev)s. 


Intelligent  Turk. — The  recent  Turkish 
armistice  led  George  Cohan  to  say: 

"  The  Turk  has  well  been  called  un- 
speakable. I  met  one  once  at  Pera.  '  I 
have  seven  wives,'  he  told  me,  calmly, 
blowing  perfumed  clouds  from   his  hooka. 

"  '  Merciful  powers,'  I  exclaimed.  '  how 
do  you  manage  to  pay  their  dressmakers' 
bin$?  ' 

"  The  unspeakable  Turk  waved  his 
haml: 

"  '  I  married  dressmakers,  son  of  an 
infidel,'  he  said." — Los  Angeles  Tvincs. 


Where  Pat  Was. — In  a  small  village  in 
Ireland  the  mother  of  a  soldier  met  the 
village  priest,  who  asked  her  if  she  had  had 
bad  news.  "  Sure,  I  have,"  she  said. 
"  Pat  has  been  k-illed." 

"  Oh,  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the  priest. 
"  Did  you  receive  word  from  the  War 
Office?  " 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  received  word  from 
himself." 

The  priest  looked  perplexed,  and  said, 
"  But  how  is  that?  " 

"  Svu-e,"  she  said,  "  here  is  the  letter; 
read  it  for  yourself." 

The  letter  said,  "  Dear  Mother — I  am 
now  in  the  Holy  Land." — The  Argonaut. 


Too  Wise. — "  There's  such  a  thing  as 
being  too  wise,"  said  Chief  of  Police 
Butler  the  other  day.  "  Indeed,  that  is 
how  we  catch  many  thieves.  They  are 
too  clever  and  it  gives  them  away.  They 
remind  me  of  the  new  clerk  in  the  seed-store. 

■'Some  one,  just  for  a  joke,  asked  for 
some  sweet-potato  seeds.  The  clerk  Imnled 
all  through  the  seeds  but  could  find  no 
sweet-potato  seeds  and  finally  appealed 
to  the  boss. 

"  The  latter  explained  that  he  was  being 
kidded  and  cautioned  him  about  not  letting 
sm^rt  Alecks  put  any  tiling  over  on  him. 

"A  few  days  lat<T  a  lady  entered  tlie 
stoi:e  and  asked  for  some  bird-seed. 

"  '  Aw,  go  on,'  grinned  the  clerk,  '  you 
can't'  kid  me.  Birds  is  hatched  from 
eggs.'" — Los  Angeles  Times. 


No  Free  Feeds. — Queensland  Paper — - 
"  Dave  Lewis  begs  to  notify  that  he  has 
started  business  on  his  own  hook  as  an 
up-to-date  restaurant,  and  hopes  that  his 
many  friends  will  damn  well  stop  away  and 
give  him  a  chance." — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Rider  As  It  Is. — "  In  speaking  of 
this  bill  before  Congress  you  mention  a 
'  rider.'     What  is  a  rider?  " 

"  A  rider,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum, 
"  is  usually  like  the  postscript  to  a  woman's 
letter — apparently  an  afterthought,  but 
in  reality  the  most  important  part  of  the 
communication." — Washington  Star. 


Unusual  Sparrow. — The  native  minister 
was  telling  the  missionary  in  charge  of  liis 
district  that  a  sparrow  had  built  a  nest  on 
the  roof  of  his  house. 

"  Is  there  anything  in  the  nest  yet?  " 
asked  the  missionary. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Indian  lirother,  proud 
of  his  English,  "  the  sparrow  has  pups." — • 
The  World  Outlook. 


A  Race  Not  to  the  Swift. — A  fellow  said 
to  a  famous  sprinter:  "I'll  race  you  and 
beat  you  if  you'll  let  me  choose  the  course 
and  give  me  a  yard's  start." 

"  Fifty  dollars  to  one  that  you  don't," 
said  the  sprinter,  confidently.  "  Name 
your  course." 

"  Up  a  ladder,"  said  the  challenger. — 
Boston  Transcript. 


A  Delicate  Hint. — The  morning  niUk 
delivered  at  the  parsonage  was  certainly 
weak,  and  the  head  of  the  household  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  remonstrate.  "  Are 
you  aware,"  he  remarked  to  the  milkman, 
"  that  we  require  this  milk  for  the  hitherto 
recognized  purposes?  " 

"  I  hope  so.  sir,"  replied  the  tradesman. 

"  That's  all  right,  then,"  returned  the 
parson  gently;  "  I  merelj'  mentioned  it  in 
case  you  may  have  thought  we  wanted  it 
for  the  font." — The  Argonaut. 
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Jirst  aid  in    . 
every  Aouse/ioW 
"zmtsterole 

Cough,  cough,  cough. 
How  it  racks  little  Dorothy 
and  passes  on  to  mother  and 
grandma  and  holds  a  croup 
danger  for  all  the  little  ones! 

Hurry,  there,  with  the 
Musterole,  that  pure,  white 
ointment  that  is  better  than 
a  mustard  plaster  — and  it 
will  not  bring  a  blister. 
Massage  it  gently  over  the 

chest  and  neck.  Feel  the  tingle, 
then  the  cool  delightfulness  as 
Musterole  searches  down.  It  will 
penetrate,  never  fear.  It  will  rout 
that  old  congestion  clear  away. 

Musterole  is  a  pure,  white  oint- 
ment made  from  oil  of  mustard 
and  a  few  home  simples!  Muster- 
ole searches  in  under  the  skin 
down  to  the  heart  of  the  conges- 
tion. There  it  generates  a  peculiar 
congestion -dispersing  heat.  Yet 
this  heat  will  not  blister.  On 
the  contrary  you  feel  a  relieving 
sense  of  delightful  coolness.  Rub 
Musterole  over  the  spot.  And 
you  get  relief  w^hile  you  use  it; 
for  Musterole  results  usually  fol- 
low immediately. 

On  no  account  fail  to  have  a 
jar  of  Musterole  handy.  For 
coughs  and  colds  and  even  the 
congestions  of  rheumatism  or 
lumbago  Musterole  is  wonderful. 
Many  doctors  and  muses  recommend 
Musterole. 

30c  and  60c  jars— $2.50  hospital  size. 
The  Musterole  Co. ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PIASTER 


Boosting  His  Business. — The  vicar's 
appeal  had  been  a  most  eloquent  one,  and 
had  even  penetrated  the  depths  of  Mr. 
Blackleigh's  granite  organ.  The  latter 
came  forward  and  offered  £50  for  the  fund. 
'    The  worthy  cleric  was  overjoyed. 

"  I  don't  know  your  name,  sir,"  he 
cried;  "  but  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart.  I  thank  you  !  May  your 
business  prosper,  sir  !  " 

Then  there  was  a  solemn  hush,  and  the 
committee  looked  askance  at  their  Aacar. 

"  What's  the  matter?  "  whispered  the 
clergyman,  turning  to  the  chairman. 

"  Well — er — that  donor  is  an  under- 
taker !  " — Pittsburg  Sun. 


The  Retort  Crisp. — After  a  grand  re- 
view of  German  troops  at  Potsdam  the 
Kaiser  called  out  to  the  officer  commanding 
the  Prussian  Guard,  in  a  voice  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  all  the  distinguished  guests 
who  were  grouped  in  front  of  the  palace: 
"  Pick  me  out  a  hundred  men  from  the 
Prussian  Guard  !  "  Then,  taking  the  arm 
of  King  Edward  VII.,  who  was  there,  he 
said,  "  Come  with  me."  He  escorted 
King  Edward  very  delicately  round  the 
hundred  men  and  then  said  banteringly, 
"  Well,  do  you  think  you  could  find  a 
hundred  men  in  England  to  beat  tluMU?  " 

"  I  don't  know  so  much  about  that," 
promptly  replied  the  late  king,  "  but  I 
could  <'asily  find  fifty  who  Avould  try." — 
The  Argonaut, 


Try  one  o{  these  money  saving  collars 

at  our  expense.     State  size  wanted  on  postal. 

REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO.,  Dept.  C     Boston,  Mass. 


DolicicMis  Muffins 


for- 
Dicibotic^ 


Tasty,  appctiziiiR  niulVins  bakixl  from  a  tlour 
endorsed  by  dietitians — approved  by  American 
Medical  Association — 


Flour  for 
Diabetics 


A   product  of   the    tamed    Soya   bean- 
rich    ia  proteins  and    fats,   witli   but  a 
trace  of  starcfi. 

Write  for  frrr  booklrt,  "DieU  for  DlBbrtlcw*' 
— authoritativr. 

Kivo   n-c#»nt  RtnmpN  brtntr  qunrtrr- 
poiind    Minii>lf    <'rnMnr>i  for  ncnpinir  ^^ 

plntt'  t>f  muflinM  or  Kniift.  \      •-''^     v*-**^*"^* 

Waukesha   H«>alth  Products  Co. 
87  Grand  Avr..  Waukosha.  Wis. 


Ask  Your  Doctor 
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Conscious  Evolution  can  easily  and  quickly  demonstrate   to  you   that  you 
are   only  half  as   dynamic,  vital,   brave,   authoritative,   forceful,    dominant, 
self-reliant,    daring,    courageous,   progressive,    masterful,   aroused,  powerful 
and  creative  as  you  easily  may  become,  through  higher  personal  evolution,  f 
Why  Take  Less  Than   Your  Full  Share  of  Real  Pleasure  and  Real  Life  ? 


CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  can 
quickly  show  you  that  you  are 
only  half  as  alive  as  you  must  be  to 
realize  the  higher  joys  and  complete 
benefits  of  living  in  full,  and  that  you 
are  only  half  as  well  as  you  should  be, 
half  as  vigorous  as  you  can  be,  half  as 
ambitious  as  you  may  be,  and  only  half 
as  well  developed  as  you  ought  to  be. 

Conscious  Evolu- 
tion can  easily  and 
quickly  give  your 
powers  new  and  high- 
er values.  With  only 
blind  evolution  to 
lead  you,  life  means 
less  pleasure,  less 
profit, less  money, less 
health,  less  power, 
less  energy,  less  joy, 
less  success  and  less 
life  in  every  respect. 

Conscious  Evolu- 
tion means  more 
pleasure,  more  profit, 
more  health,  more 
power,  more  wealth, 
more  joy  and  genu- 
ine success. 


acquire  through  self  evolution.     In  fact, ' 
Conscious  Evolution  can  prove  that  you 
have  thus  far  relied  solely  on  blind  evo- 
lution,   and   Conscious  Evolution    can] 
demonstrate  to  you  that  you  may  easily] 
and  quickly  double  your  mental  power, 
bodily    power,    health     power,    heart 
power,  nerve  power,  brain  power,  ex- 
ecutive power  and  business  power. 


Become  an  Aggressive, 
Fearless,  Positive  Personality 

Many  men  and  women  have  amaz- 
ing memories,  wonderful  education, 
excellent  health  and  even  unusual 
strength,  many  are  good  looking  and 
are  good  talkers  and  possess  every  ad- 
vantage that  education  plus  whatever 
mere  blind  evolution  gives  them,  and 
many  have  read  practically  every  book 
ever  written  on  how  to  be  a  success 
and  attain  a  dominant  will  power, 
and  yet  these  men  and  w^omen  are 
failures  in  life,  because  they  do  not 
possess  a  vital,  dominant  and  dynamic 
power  of  personality.  Their  energies 
and  knowledge  are  not  co-related  and 
activated;  they  do  not  [possess  the 
dynamic  conquering  personal  power 
such  as  Conscious  Evolution  develops 
and  which  is  so  essential  to  intelligent 
and  concrete  crystallization  of  the 
personal  factors  leading  to  real  crea- 
tive success. 


Become  a  Victorious 
Personality 

Make  up  your  mind 
to  convert  your  personal 
liabilities  into  assets. 
Convert  fear  into  cour- 
age, timidity  into  confi- 
dence, nervousness  into 
self-reliance, feeble  health 
into  super-health,  failure 
into  success,  disappoint- 
ment: into  pleasure,  weak 
personality  into  domi- 
nant personality,  nega- 
tive will  into  dominant 
will,  stagnant  mentality 
into  dynamic  mentality, 
mind  wandering  into 
intense  power  of  con- 
centration, and  indiffer- 
ent memory  into  positive 
memory.  Become  a  live 
personality. 


Become  Dynamic — Supreme 

No  matter  who  or  what  you  are, 
whether  young  or  old,  strong  or 
weak,  ill  or  well,  highly  educated  or 
unlettered,  a  recognized  success  or  a 
moderate  personality,  whether  you 
graduated  from  universities  and  col- 
leges such  as  Yale,  Harvard, Cambridge, 
Oxford,  or  merely  from  a  country  school, 
Conscious  Evolution  can  demonstrate 
to  you  that  you  possess  not  one-half  the 
creative,  thinking,  reasoning,  memor- 
izing, planning,  concentrating  power, 
penetrating  power,  or  logic  sensing  and 
scheming  power  which  you  may  easily 


Become  a  Giant  in  Personal 
Attitude  and  Power 

You  will  be  a  bigger,  better,  finer,  nobler, 
higher,  and  more-free  human  being  by  recog- 
nizing yourself  as  you  really  are  and  advancing 
yourself  eternally  through  scientific  evolution. 

Conscious  Evolution  can  make  you  think 
faster  and  better.  Under  its  influence  you  can 
have  higher  aims,  higher  ambitions,  higher 
aspirations,  higher  ideas  and  every  result  you 
genuinely  desire. 

You  are  a  tremendous  possibility — and 
Conscious  Evolution  is  the  key  to  your  further 
and  higher  evolution! 

New  energy — new  life — new  power  and  new 
success  are  yours  —  through  evolution  con- 
sciously advanced! 


p 
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-A  iVeu;  anc/  Higher  Life 

The  fact  is  that  regardless  of  whether  you  are  rich  or  poor,  Con- 
scious Evolution  can  prove  to  you  readily,  by  demonstration,  that 
you  are  living  an  inferior  life:  and  you  owe- it  to  yourself  to  give 
Conscious  Evolution  the  opportunity  to  show  you  the  way  in  which 
you  may  completely  and  easily  without  inconvenience  or  loss  of  time, 
and  without  contrivances,  apparatus,  chemicals,  study,  special  bath- 
ing or  dieting,  come  into  possession  of  a  new  dynamic  life,  an  unusual 
vigor,  a  higher  tj^pe  of  dominant  energy  and  power  of  personality — 
a  new  realization  of  the  meaning  of  life  and  success. 

Are  you  living  the  full  and  successful  life?  Why  not  always  be  at 
your  very  best — thoroughly  well,  virile,  energetic,  vital,  zealous,  keen, 
alert,  fearless,  dominant,  dynamic,  magnetic,  masterful,  creative, 
supreme?  Why  not  invest  in  yourself?  Why  not  raise  yourself  above 
the  level  of  blind  evolution  and  make  the  most  of  your  every  oppor- 
tunity?    Why  not  improve  your  personal  atmosphere? 

The  more  dynamic  your  personality,  tlie  greater  is  your  power  of  decision, 
the  keener  is  your  power  of  judgment  and  the  more  aggressive  is  your  power  of 
action  and  the  greater  is  your  power  of  reasoning. 

The  more  dynamic  you  are,  the  more  precise,  exact,  definite,  clear  and 
positive  become  your  ideas. 

Why  Accept  the  Crumbs  Instead  of  the  Rich  Prizes  of  Life? 

Conscious  Evolution  gives  greater  power  to  live  the  superior  life,  the  better 
life,  the  higher  life,  the  more  successful  life,  the  life  worth  while,  and  the  life  in 
complete  accord  with  the  ultimate  laws  of  life,  evolution  and  creation. 

.  Conscious  Evolution  can  increase  your  combative,  fighting,  aggressive  mo- 
tive, forward  and  persistence  power.  Conscious  Evolution  can  increase  your 
power  of  continuity. 

Conscious  Evolution  is  the  way  to  a  forceful  personality,  forceful  mentality, 
forceful  will  and  forceful  mind. 

These  Amazing  Books  Are  For  You 

Swoboda  has  published  for  distribution  two  remarkable  books  which  explain  his 
system  of  Conscious  Evo  ution  and  what  it  has  already  done.     Write  for  these  books 
— not  because  Conscious  Evolution  has  meant  so  much  to  262,000   other  men   and 
women,  not  because  there  is  scarcely  a  prominent  family  in  the   country  that 
hasn't  at  least  one  member  a  pupil  of  Swoboda.     Conscious  Evolution  is  being 
personally  used  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  physicians  and  such  men  as 
Woodrow    Wilson,  Charles    E.    Hughes,    the    Rockefellers,    the   Vanderbilts,    the 
Goulds,   the  Huntingtons,   the  Cudahys,  the  Swifts,  the  Armours  and  McAdoo 
for  advancing  themselves  in   energy,  health,  vitality  and  power  of   personality. 

CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  and  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
LIFE  show  how  to  double  or  even  treble  you  power  of 
mind  and  body;  not  by  tedious  prolonged  study,  but  by 
a  process  of  energization  which  raises  the  very  level  of 
your  life  and  mental  powers. 

These  books  show  how  to  amazingly  increase  your 
power  of  will  and  personality,  as  well  as  your  power  of 
body  for  every  action  and  fo   every  purpose  and  process. 

CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  also  explains  the  dangers  and  fallacy 
of  excessive  exercise  and  conscious  deep  breathing. 

CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  and  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE  show  the  way  to 
attaining  what  you  genuinely  desire  or  want.    You  have  a  pleasant  surprise         ^ 

in  these  books.     They  lead  to  higher  pleasure,  higher  joys,  and  higher  realization.  /      ^ 


Daily  Experiences 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  re- 
ceived your  instructions,  and 
that  in  spite  of  traveling  a 
good  deal  my  health  is  remark- 
able at  ninety  years  of  age. 

I  am  certain  I  am  gaining  in 
every  way,  for  I  feel  as  full  of 
"fight"  and  energy  as  a  wild 
cat. 

Problems  that  formerly  wor- 
ried me  are  now  as  easy  as  to 
seem  almost  unreal,  since  I 
gained  power  of  personality 
through  Conscious  Evolution. 

I  would  not  take  fifty-thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  power 
which  in  six  weeks  Conscious 
Evolution  has  given  me. 

I  owe  my  rise  from  the  posi- 
tion of  a  country  insurance 
agent  to  virtual  head  of  one  of 
the  largest  insurance  compa- 
nies of  the  world  entirely  to  the 
power  of  personality  Con- 
scious Evolution  has  given  me. 

My  weak  will  and  personality 
for  years  made  it  possible  for 
my  business  partners  to  rob 
me  of  my  proper  share  of  the 
profits.  Conscious  Evolution 
gave  me  courage,  self-reliance 
and  power  of  personality,  and 
I  made  my  partners  pay  me 
$160,000.00  out  of  which  they 
had  bulldozed  me  during  my 
feeble  and  powerless  days. 

A  year  ago  I  was  down  and 
out  financially  and  physically. 
I  was  a  wreck.  Conscious 
Evolution  gave  me  power  of 
mind  and  he«lth.  I  am  to-day 
better  than  ever  and  I  am 
more  prosperous  than  ever. 
Naturally,  I  am  a  believer  in 
the  Swoboda  idea. 


CONSCIOUS    EVOLUTION    and    THE  SCIENCE  OF     LIFE    will    show    you    what 


Conscious 
Evolution  is 
as  effective 
for  Women 
as  for 
Men 


./  .^' 


amazing  possibilities   exist   f    r   you   if   you   ceasa    to   rely  wholly  on   blind    evolution.  ^      , 

These   books  are   absolutely  free  and    there   is    no    obligation    now   or   after.     These         ^     _>? 
books  are  yours  to  keep,  that   ycu  may  attain   a  higher  understanding  of  yourself  >         '^ 


and  of  evolution  and  the  means  to  a  higher  existence. 

Just  write  your    name  and   address  on    this   page,  tear    it   out  and  mail 
to  Swoboda  or  draw  a  ring  about  your  name  on  your  letterhead,  or  merely 


.^\ 
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send  a  postal,    giving    name   and    cddress.      Do   it   to-day  I     This    is    your 
opportunity!     Now  is  your  turnt     This  is  your  day !     This  is  your  hour!        ^ 
Write  now!  jf  ^ 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA  /">  /J> 

2245  Berkeley  Bldg.,  New  York  City       jT     ^    <;^%'' 
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CURRENT   EVENTS 


PEACE   PRELIMINARIES 

January  29. — Paris  reports  the  Allies  near- 
ing  an  agreement  on  President  Wilson's 
plan  for  the  internationalization  of  the 
German  colonies  under  the  supervisory 
care  of  the  League  of  Nations.  A 
London  cable  states  that  the  British 
Imperial  War  Cabinet  has  accepted  the 
plan,  not-nithstanding  strong  protests 
from  representatives  of  the  Dominions. 

Recognition  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  has  been  accorded  by 
the  United  States,  officials  of  the  State 
Department  announce  in  Washington. 

January  30. — Announcement  is  made  in 
authoritative  quarters  in  Paris  that 
the  great  colonial  Powers,  notably 
Great  Britain  and  France,  have  ac- 
cepted in  principle  the  American  pro- 
posal that  the  League  of  Nations 
exercise  super^dsion  over  the  German 
colonies  and  allot  their  administration 
to  mandatory  Powers. 

Indications  that  the  claims  of  the  British 
Dominions  are  not  being  supported  by 
the  Government  are  causing  dissatis- 
faction in  England,  according  to  com- 
ments of  London  newspapers.  The 
Official  Press  Bureau  characterizes  the 
reports  of  Peace  Conference  proceed- 
ings upon  which  these  statements  are 
based  as  "mischievous,  inaccurate,  and 
entirely  misleading." 

Vigorous  opposition  to  the  interna- 
tionalization plan  reported  from  Paris 
is  voiced  in  the  Senate  at  Washington 
by  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho.  He  in- 
timates that  adoption  of  such  a  plan 
might  lead  to  an  interference  with  our 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

January  31. — The  Peace  Congress  is  push- 
ing the  formation  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  states  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch,  so  that  the  decision  on  the 
question  of  the  colonies  can  be  carried 
out.  The  correspondent  understands 
that  President  Wilson  told  the  Supreme 
Council  that  he  would  not  be  a  party 
to  a  division  of  Germany's  colonial 
possessions  among  the  Powers  which 
now  hold  them  and  then  become  a 
party  to  a  league  of  nations  which,  in 
effect,  would  guarantee  their  title. 

Republican  leaders  in  the  United  States 
Senate  continue  their  attacks  on  the 
attitude  of  the  President  regarding  the 
colony  question.  Senators  Knox  and 
Lodge  look  upon  the  internationaliza- 
tion plan  as  "a  stupendous  and  pre- 
posterous undertaking,"  and  Senators 
Johnson,  of  California,  and  Vardaman, 
of  Mississippi,  declare  that  the  Senate 
would  reject  a  treaty  requiring  Amer- 
ican troops  to  perform  police  duty  in 
Asia  or  Africa. 

Japan  formally  accepted  the  colonial 
plan  of  the  Peace  Conference  on 
January  30,  cables  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent' of  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
and  it  is  understood  that  South  Africa 
has  abandoned  its  opposition  to  the 
scheme. 

No  American  troops  will  be  among  the 
forces  sent  to  Turkey  for  garrisoning 
purposes,  states  a  Pai'is  dispatch,  be- 
cause it  would  be  inappropriate  in 
view  of  the  faci  that  the  United  States 
has  never  been  at  war  -wath  Turkej'. 

February  1. — Main  features  of  the  accord 
reached  by  the  Peace  Conference  are 
thus  described  by  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Associated  Press:  The 
German  colonies  shall  not  be  returned 
to  Germany  owing  to  mismanagement, 
cruelty,  and  the  use  of  these  colonies  as 
submarine  bases;  and  the  conquered 
regions  of  Armenia,  Syria,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Palestine,  and  Arabia  shall  be 
detached  from  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Provision  is  made  whereby  the  well- 
being  and  dcA^elopment  of  V)ackward 
colonial    regions    are   regarded    as    the 


sacred  trust  of  civilization,  over  which 
the  League  of  Nations  exercises  super- 
visory care.  Tlie  mandatories  are  to 
report  at  stated  inter^'als  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  a  colony  is  being 
administered. 

The  nations  associated  against  Germany, 
states  another  Paris  dispatch,  are  con- 
sidering making  a  start  toward  the 
actual  peace  treaty  by  inserting  some 
of  the  elementary  terms  into  the  con- 
ditions which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
German  Armistice  Commission  on 
February  17. 

In  response  to  a  request  bj^  Premier 
Clemenceau,  Delegate  Bourgeois  of 
the  Society  of  Nations  presents  a  plan 
for  the  formation  of  the  League  of 
Nations  as  agreed  upon  by  the  French, 
American,  British,  Italian,  and  other 
associations.  It  provides  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration  in  all  disputes,  the 
limitation  of  armaments,  a  series  of 
l^enalties  against  nations  provoking 
war,  and  a  detailed  provision  for  an 
organization  to  which  all  countries 
giving  guaranties  of  loyal  intentions 
are  admitted. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
delegation  in  Paris  decides  to  support 
the  Belgian  Socialists  and  trade-union- 
ists who  refuse  to  meet  the  Germans  at 
the  congresses  which  will  convene  at 
Bern. 

February  2. — LTp  to  date,  cables  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
President  Wilson  has  succeeded  in 
evading  aU  attempts  to  fasten  upon 
America  the  resjjonsibility  of  managing 
any  colonies,  altho  the  British  desire 
the  United  States  to  aid  in  the  i)olicing 
of  the  new  possessions  in  SjTia  and 
Asia  Minor. 

French  Foreign  ISIinister  Pichon  tells 
newspaper  coiTespondents  in  Paris  that 
he  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
armistice  authorizes  the  Entente  gov- 
ernments to  stop  the  hostilities  between 
Poland  and  Germany.  Referring  to 
the  subject  of  international  control  of 
the  colonies,  Mr.  Pichon  said  action  in 
tliat  matter  does  not  in  any  way  touch 
Italian  claims  to  control  of  Dalmatia. 

Representatives  of  Russian  provinces, 
states  a  Paris  dispatch,  display  great 
willingness  to  enter  into  any  sort  of 
federation  in  Russia  that  the  Peace 
Conference  may  suggest.  Declaring 
that  the  Bolshe\ik  rule  stands  for 
tyranny,  terrorism,  atrocities,  and  the 
abolition  of  aU  discipline,  the  President 
of  North  Russia  says  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  meet  the  Bolshe-\dki  at 
the  Princes'  Islands,  as  requested  by  the 
Conference.  "We  must  fight  Bol- 
shevism to  the  death,"  he  said,  "or 
Russia  "v^all  perish." 

Charles  J.  Doherty,  Canadian  Minister 
of  Justice,  proposes  in  a  memorandum 
submitted  to  the  Peace  Conference 
that  an  international  house  of  repre- 
sentatives be  established  in  connection 
with  the  League  of  Nations. 

Passage  by  Congress  of  the  bill  appro- 
priating .$100,000,000  for  relief  work 
in  Europe  Avill  "lift  a  load  of  fear  from 
the  hearts  of  millions  of  people," 
Herbert  G.  Hoover  states  in  Paris. 

February  3. — Comradeships  have  become 
vivid,  declares  President  Wilson  in  an 
address  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  Paris,  and  the  purpose  of  association 
has  become  evident.  The  nations  of 
the  world  are  about  to  consummate  a 
brotherhood  which  A\all  make  it  un- 
necessary in  the  future  to  maintain 
those  crushing  armaments  which  make 
the  peoples  suffer  almost  as  much  in 
peace  as  in  war. 

Premier  Ebert  complains  to  the  Berlin 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
that  by  the  terms  of  the  arinistice 
Germany  has  swallowed  worse  con- 
ditions than  she  imposed  on  France  in 
1871.     He  says  the  Peace  Conference 


keeps  s-wnnging  away  from  the  original 
W^jlson  conditions,  and  if  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Entente  to  impose  a 
crushing  defeat  on  Germany,  he  and 
his  colleagues  will  reject  it. 

Paris  reports  Secretary  of  State  Lansing 
unanimously  elected  as  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Responsibility  for  the 
War. 

Considerable  interest  is  aroused  in  the 
French  capital  by  the  presentation  by 
the  German  Government  of  a  draft 
scheme  for  a  League  of  Nations  pre- 
pared by  the  Society  on  International 
Law.  It  contains  a  provision  to  limit 
armaments  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  1909  appropriations. 

The  Paris  Temps  publishes  the  text  of  a 
treaty  signed  August  17,  1916,  between 
Roumania  and  the  Quadruple  Entente 
which  promises  the  former  a  part  of 
Hungary. 

Food  Administration  headquarters  in 
Paris  reports  the  receipt  of  a  shipment 
of  2.3,000  tons  of  food  at  Prague  from 
Trieste  for  the  Czecho-Slovaks. 

The  Government  of  Georgia  in  Trans- 
caucasia transmits  to  Paris  its  declina- 
tion to  attend  the  proposed  conference 
of  Russian  factions  at  Princes'  Islands 
on  the  ground  that  Georgia,  like  Fin- 
land, has  already  achieved  her  inde- 
pendence and  is  no  longer  a  portion  of 
Russia. 

February  4. — The  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Peace  Conference  agrees  that  ques- 
tions in  the  statement  of  Premier 
Venizelos  concerning  Greek  territorial 
interests  shall  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mission of  experts,  including  Ameri- 
cans, to  make  recommendations  for  a 
final  settlement. 

The  plans  for  a  League  of  Nations  have 
narrowed  to  two,  reports  Paris,  which 
differ  mainly  in  the  composition  of  the 
executive  branch.  One  plan  gives  the 
small  nations  nine  representatives  in 
this  branch  to  the  large  nations'  ten, 
while  the  other  excludes  the  small 
nations. 

The  Peace  Conference,  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Poles  and  Czechs  who  a,re 
disputing  control  of  mining  districts  in 
Austrian  Silesia,  warns  them  against 
occupying  the  territory  in  question. 
The  communication  announces  that  a 
commission  of  control  for  the  disputed 
region  will  be  immediately  sent  by  the 
Conference.;    .'  "   -^ 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

January  29. — Leading  manufacturers  in 
Westphalia  are  interested  in  a  plan 
of  Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg  to 
bring  about  the  return  of  the  ex- 
Kaiser,  states  the  Echo  de  Paris. 
Altho  Berlin  is  giving  daily  financial 
support  to  180,000  unemployed,  cables 
the  Associated  Press  correspondent, 
only  150  men  answered  a  call  of  a 
briquette  company  for  laborers.  "The 
coal  shortage  is  reported  so  threatening 
that  it  overshadows  all  other  questions. 

Warsaw  reports  President  Masaryk  of 
the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  ordering 
troops  to  occupy  eastern  Silesia. 

January  30. — During  a  Spartacide  up- 
rising at  Wilhelm shaven,  says  a  Berlin 
message,  the  vaults  of  the  Imperial 
Bank  were  rifled  of  2,000,000  marks. 
The  rebels  were  soon  overcome,  how- 
ever, and  the  buUion  recovered  except 
20,000  marks. 

January  31. — Austrian  East  Silesia,  re- 
ports a  Vienna  message  to  the  Cologne 
]'olk.szeitung,  has  been  entirely  occupied 
by  Czechs  after  heavy  fighting  T^-ith  the 
Poles. 
Considerable  attention  has  been  attracted 
in  Paris  by  reports  from  Berlin  that 
Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg  is  rais- 
ing four  army  corps  for  tlie  protection 
of  Germany's  eastern  frontier. 
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The  CardJndexThatAddress^^^*^ 


Hand,  foot  lever  or  motor  models  fifT  speedily  printing  ( THRU 
RIBBON)    typewritten  names,  addresses,  and  other  data   on 


Changes  in  Price* 

Envelopes 

Shop  Orders 

Dividend  Forms 

Circulara 

Statements 

Route  Sheets 

Checks 

Letters  to  "Fill In" 

Pay  Forms 

Record  Sheets 

Inventory  Records 

Wrappers 

Labels 

Tags,  Etc, 

NOT  every  office  used  a  telephone  at  first! 
So,  it's  not  surprising  if  some  offices  still  "copy" 
names  by  pen  or  typewriter  —  the  slowest  and 
most  costly  way. 

If  you  are  not  increasing  sales  by  using  Ad- 
dressograph-ed  letters  and  circulars  —  speeding 
collections  by  Addressograph-ing  statements — 
reducing  clerical  cost,  by  means  of  Addresso- 
graph-ed  pay,  dividend,  and  shipping  forms  —  it 
is  because  Addressograph  advantages  have  not 
been  revealed  to  you. 

When  you  understand  the  Addressograph  as 
you  do  the  telephone,  your  office  will  have  both. 

Your  Addressograph  will  make  name-writing 
almost  effortless!  This  simple  machine  is  1  5  times 
faster  than  pen  or  typewriter.  It  cannot  make 
mistakes  or  omissions. 

Make  Address  plates  in  your  office  if  desired.  They 
are  properly  indexed  in  draw^ers  as  illustrated. 
With  "selector"  attachment  your  Addressograph 
prints  only  the  names  you  want — the  others  pass 
thru  the  machine  w^ithout  printing  and  without 
disturbing  the  card  index  arrangement. 

No  business  is  too  small  to  profit  with  the  Addresso- 
graph. None  is  too  large.  Thousands  of  offices 
are  enjoying  the  advantages  of  this  modern 
short-cut.     Why  not  your  office? 

FREE  TRIAL — Our  representative  will  call  with  a  $60 

Ribbon  Print  Hand  Addressograph.  He  will  demonstrate 
it  at  your  desk  and  leave  it  for  free  trial,  if  desired, 
JUST  MAIL  THE  COUPON. 


Chicago 


Prompt    service  furnished   at  these  cities  —  or  you   can 
make  address  plates  in  your  own  office  if  preferred: 


Albany 

Denver 

Allentown 

Dea  Moines 

Atlanta 

Detroit 

Aualin 

Duluth 

Baltimore 

El  Paso 

BirminKham 

Grand  Rapid 

Boston 

Hartford 

Buffalo 

Houston 

Bu.te 

Indianapolis 

Cincinnati 

KansM  City 

Cleveland 

Lo9  AnReles 
Milwaukee 

Dallas 

Dayton 

Minneapolis 

Montreal 

Newark 
New  Orleans 
New  York 
Omaha 

Oklahoma  City 
Ottawa,  Ont. 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 

Phoenix 

PittabiTTKh 

Reno 

Sacramento 

St.  LoutM 

St.  Paul 


Salt  Lake  City 

San  Antonio 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Shrcveport 

Spokane 

Syracuse 

Toledo 

Toronto 

Washington 

Wichita 

Willinmsport 

Winnipeg,  Man. 


New  York 


Mail  to  nearest  office — or  phone  for  representative    if  list  opposite  names  your  city. 


I 


We  use  forms  checked  below: 
DFiiling  in  Letters     DRoute  Sheets 
DRecord  Sheets 
QStatements 
DDividend  Forms 
DPay  Forms 


I  DChecks 


DShop  Orders 
DEnvelopes,  Circulars 
DTags,  Labels 
DPrice  Lists,  Wrappers 
DInventory  Records 


ADDRESSOGRAPH  COMPANY  OlSF,  Chicago 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  give  us: 
DFacts  about  trial  offer     D Demonstration  in  our  office 


Firm 

Offleial No.  of  names  on  list.. 

Ad<lrcss 


"We  must  all  do  our  best  to  make  Ihe  change/rom  War  Work  to  Peace  Work  as  easy  as  possible.    Cooperation  is  llie-  bin  thing  nrrdrd  nou.'—U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor. 
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Mellin's  Food 

Mellin's  Food,  properly  prepared,  is  rich 
in  all  the  tissue  forming  elements  that 
the  baby's  rapidly  growing  body  demands. 

Write  for  a  Free  Trial  Bottle 
of  Mellin's  Food  today 

MELLIN'S^FOOD  COMPANY    •    BOSTON,  MASS. 


iillliliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir 


niiiiiiniiiiiiiiliiiiiDii 


tailtno] 


The  Motorless 
Motor  Truck 

Thousands 
in  Use 

SIZES 
1,250  lbs. 
1,500  lbs. 
2,000  lbs. 
3,000  lbs. 
4,000  lbs. 
7,000  lbs. 
10,000  lbs. 
Also  semi-trailers 

Bodies  for  every 
business. 


Trade-Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

Deliver  with  Salesman's  Auto 

IN  BUSINESSES  where  there  is  not  enough  hauling  to  keep 
a  vehicle  going  all  the  time,  the  salesman's  roadster  or  car 
is  used  with  a  Trailmobile.  Loaded  with  as  much  as  2  tons, 
it  travels  all  kinds  of  roads  at  speeds  up  to  20  miles  an  hour. 

When  fast  emergency  service  is  necessary  a  passenger  car 
can  help  out  the  trucks.  Most  Trailmobiles  are  pulled  by  trucks 
but  the  lighter  sizes  can  be  used  behind  either  a  passenger  car 
or  truck.  Many  lumber  yards  and  light  contractors  depend  en- 
tirely upon  passenger  cars  for  moti\e  power. 

01sen&  Marggraf,  Inc.,  439  Third  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  _N.Y. 
use  their  two  passenger  cars  and  Trailmobile  for  all  their  de- 
liveries. The  cars  are  also  used  for  business  calls.  It  is  the 
least  expensive  and  fastest  delivery  system  they  could  use. 

The  Trailmobile  adds  only  slightly  to  the  cost  of  operating 
the  cars.  It  travels  ordinary  roads  and  climbs  grades.  Tracks 
perfectly  at  any  speed  "i     ^"i 


and  doesn't  sidesway.     Lasts  for  years. 
Write  for  Booklet,  "Economy  in  Hauling" 

_      The  Trailmobile  Company 
517-537  E.  Fifth  Street  Cincinnati.  Oliio 

Contractors 
to  the  U.S. 
Governm't 


/ 


/ 


Good  roads  are  preserved  by  reducing 
theload  thatis  earripd  on  pach  wheel. 


Berlin  reports  that  the  German  force 
assigned  to  occupy  Kulm,  the  railway 
junction  between  Thorn  and  Graudenz, 
were  forced  to  take  the  place  by  storm 
after  Polish  irregulars  had  refused  to 
negotiate. 

Paris  hears  that  the  German  Government 
has  decided  to  send  troops  to  Bremen 
to  maintain  order. 

February  1. — "You  will  never  see  the 
Kaiser  again,"  Prince  Eitel  Friedrich, 
second  sen  of  Herr  HohenzoUern,  tells 
his  tenants  near  Potsdam,  says  an 
Amsterdam  dispatch ;  ' '  circumstances 
have  wiped  him  out  of  the  world's 
history.  Legally  speaking,  my  father 
is  dead." 

Mass-meetings  protesting  against  any 
proposed  separation  of  the  Rhineland 
from  Germany  were  held  recently  in 
Cologne,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  of  Freedom  for  the  German 
Rhine  districts,  states  a  dispatch  from 
Coblenz. 

The  Berlin  Tagehlatl  reports  Germany's 
eastern  frontiers  gravely  threatened  by 
the  Bolsheviki  and  Poles,  and  calls 
for  volunteers  to  aid  the  present 
dwindling  army. 

An  order  issued  by  Colonel  Reinhardt, 
Prussian  Minister  of  War,  says  another 
Berlin  message,  has  aroused  open 
revolts  on  the  part  of  soldiers'  councils 
in  the  German  armies. 

Amsterdam  has  advices  from  Berlin 
tliat  the  Left  Radical  elements  are 
planning  a  counter-parliament. 

February  2. — The  general  German  politi- 
cal situation  has  suddenly  taken  on  an 
aspect  which  must  be  considered  as 
menacing  to  the  Government,  cables 
the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  By  a  vote  of  492  to  362 
the  Soviets  of  Greater  BerUn  have 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
national  congress  to  take  action  on  the 
question  of  a  national  assembly  and  a 
new  constitution  and  the  future  posi- 
tion of  the  Soviet  boards. 

Czeeho-Slovak  troops  have  restored  con- 
ditions of  comparative  order  iri  the 
coal-mining  towns  of  eastern  Silesia, 
according  to  a  dispatch  from  Prague. 

The  Spartacides  are  reported  in  pos- 
session of  the  City  Hall  and  other 
pubhc  buildings  at  Bremen  and  are 
preparing  to  resist  execution  of  the 
mandates  of  the  Berlin  Government. 

Information  reaches  Coblenz  that  every 
infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry  regi- 
ment which  was  part  of  the  German 
standing  army  in  July,  1914,  continues 
in  existence  in  skeleton  form. 

February  .3. — Troops  in  the  newspaper 
quarter  [of  Berlin  have  been  reenforced, 
states  an  Associated  Press  dispatch, 
and  heavily  manned  armored  cars  stand 
day  and  night  before  the  Reichstag 
Building  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  any 
threatened  point. 

The  German  Cabinet  goes  to  Weimar 
for  to-morrow's  opening  session  of  the 
Convention.  The  city  is  thoroughly 
policed  by  Government  troops. 

Berlin  rejects  a  compromise  offered  by 
the  Spartacides  who  are  in  control  at 
Bremen  and  demands  their  immediate 
surrender. 

February  4. — Societies  to  "save  the 
Kaiser"  from  being  handed  over  to  the 
Allies  are  being  organized  in  Germany, 
according  to  the  Volkszeitung,  of 
Osnabriick. 

RUSSIAN    AFFAIRS 

Januarv  29. — Bolshevik  control  in  Tash- 
kent, capital  of  Russian  Turkestan, 
has  been  overthrown  and  all  the  com- 
missioners shot,  reports  an  Omsk  dis- 
patch dated  January  25.  The  Sibe- 
rians have  captured  Saranpol,  ProAince 
of  Tobolsk,  two  hundred  of  the  Red 
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Guard  being  killed  and  the  remainder 
dispersed. 
London  gets  official  news  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Ukrainian  peasant  army  by 
the  Uki-ainian  Bolsheviki  and  the  oc- 
cupation of  Ekaterinoslav. 

American  and  Allied  forces  evacuate 
Shegovarsk  and  retire  ten  miles  to  the 
northward,  states  a  dispatch  from 
Archangel. 

January  30. — Stockholm  reports  a  decree 
printed  in  Petrograd  newspapers  threat- 
ening to  punish  inebriety  among  high 
Bolshe\'ik  officials  by  death. 

January  31. — An  Archangel  dispatch  states 
that  the  Allied  forces  were  oliliged  to 
evacuate  the  \dllage  of  Alexieflfskaya, 
west  of  Taresevo,  by  a  superior  force  of 
Bolsheviki. 

The  Polish  Government  has  sent  a  strong 
protest  to  the  Russian  Soviet  Govern- 
ment concerning  the  arrest  of  the 
Polish  legation  at  Moscow  and  a 
Polish  prisoners'  relief  committee  in 
Russia.  The  Soviet  Government  claims 
that  these  arrests  were  reprisals  for  the 
assassination  of  members  of  a  Bol- 
shevik Red  Cross  Mission  in  Poland. 

February  1. — Anotlier  violent  attack  by 
the  Bolsheviki  on  the  Allied  positions 
at  Taresevo  compels  them  to  with- 
draw about  forty  miles,  states  an  Arch- 
angel dispatch  dated  yesterday.  The 
Allied  column  is  now  at  the  village  of 
Srdmakrenga. 

Washington  reports  that  military  officers 
in  North  Russia  regard  the  situation 
in  the  Archangel  district  as  extremely 
critical. 

The  United  Press  Paris  correspondent 
learns  from  authoritative  sources  that 
the  United  States,  supported  by  Great 
Britain,  has  submitted  a  proposal  to 
France  for  immediate  withdrawal  of 
all  troops  from  Russia. 

February  2. — Petrograd  has  Ijeen  bom- 
barded by  Cronstadt  artillery,  accord- 
ing to  Finnish  newspapers  received  at 
Stockholm,  and  serioiis  disorders  still 
ptevail  in  the  city. 
In  storming  Upper  Tulgas,  says  a  message 
from  Archangel,  the  Bolsheviki  met 
with  severe  resistance  from  the  Ameri- 
can patrol  and  lost  forty  killed  and 
wounded  and  seven  prisoners. 

February  3. — Two  hundred  and  fifty  sol- 
diers and  ten  officers  were  shot  for 
refusing  to  obey  an  order  to  protect 
the  front  of  the  Siberian  army  against 
the  Bolsheviki  in  the  region  of  Kungur, 
according  to  advices  received  at  Omsk. 

Kief  has  been  taken  by  Bolshevik  troops, 
states  a  dispatch  from  Warsaw  dated 
January  31,  and  part  of  General 
Petlura's  troops  have  gone  over  to 
the  enemy. 

London  hears  that  Ukrainian  troops  are 
preparing  to  attack  Koumania,  which 
has  mobilized  its  forces  to  meet  the 
assault. 

February  4. — The  Central  Soriel,  of  Mos- 
cow, states  a  dispatch  from  Helsingfors, 
has  called  to  the  colors  all  men  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-nine  and  forty-five 
years. 

The  Russian  Soviet  Government  will  take 
"all  measures"  to  bring  about  an 
agreement  Avith  tRe  Entente,  according 
to  a  wireless  message  sent  fl*om  Moscow 
three  days  ago,  says  a  report  from 
Paris.  The  Bolshevik  authorities  com- 
plain that  they  have  nn-eived  no  formal 
invitation  to  the  Princes'  Islands  con- 
ference, the  only  word  regarding  it 
being  a  wireless  message  "con taming 
press  news." 

In  their  advance  from  Dvinsk  the  Bol- 
sheviki have  captun^d  Vilkomir,  forty- 
Hve  miles  northwest  of  Viiiia,  the  capi- 
tal of  Ijithuania,  according  to  a  report 
from  Vilna. 

Bolshevik    forces    are    now    masters    of 


LiKe  the  Hand  of  a  Sculptor 

A  PAT  l\ere,  a  smoothing  touch  there,  a  bit  of  modeling  along 
the  edge — the  dexterous  hand  moves  swiftly  over  the  plastic  • 
surface.     The  clay  which  will    some  day  be  a  beautiful,  useful 
fixture  in  someone's  home,  perhaps  yours,  gradually  takes  form 
in  graceful  lines  and  curves. 

That  is  the  way  Monument  Fixtures  receive  their  unusual  indi- 
viduality. Each  piece  bears  a  tiny  mark — the  cryptic  signature 
of  the  craftsman  who,  with  care  and  pride  and  patience,  molded 
it  from  the  earth  itself. 

Monument  Fixtures  cannot  be  stamped  out  by  machinery  in 
hundred  lots.  Pottery  can  be  made  in  only  one  way — with  clav 
and  fire.  The  principle  is  almost  as  ancient  as  time  but  it  is  one 
of  "the  old  things  that  are  best." 

Monument  Bathroom  Fixtures,  Kitchen  Sinks  and  Laundry 
Trays  are  practical  as  well  as  beautiful.  They  are  made  for  gener- 
ations of  service.  Their  smooth,  white,  glazed  surface  is  easily 
kept  clean  and  sanitary.  It  will  not  crack  or  chip.  Even  acids 
have  no  effect  on  it. 

These  are  all  very  good  reasons  for  remembering  the  name. 
Monument.  You  can  get  cheaper  plumbing  fixtures  but  you 
can't  get  better  ones.  Say  "Monument"  to  your  plumber.  He'll 
know  whiat  you  mean. 

THE     MONUMENT     POTTERY     COMPANY 

Makers  of  All-Clay  Quality  Ware  TRENTON.  NEW  JERSEY 


Printin&r  Cheap 

_—^('ards, circulars,  labeis.lmok. paper.  Press$6. 
r^arKPrStiOJol)  pr*^HN$K5up.Save  money.  Print 
for  others.  hiK  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent. 
Write  factory  for  press  cata lot;, 'I" YPK. cards, 
paper.THE  PRESS  CO.  D-2d  Merlden.Conn. 


Don't  Breathe  Du.st 

Tiny  Nasal  l-"ilt»M  aids  bnalhiiij;.    I  setiil 

for  ilAY  I'EVER.  Catarrh  and  .Asthma. 

SI   posipaid. 

NASAL  FILTER  CO.,    St.  Paul.  Minn. 


■     GUNN  Sectional  Bookcases 

are  safe  to  buy  because  you  get  full  value.  A  handsome 
Style  Book,  mailed  free,  will  give  you  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  various  styles — Colonial,  Mission,  Queen  Anne,  Claw- 
foot  and  Standard  and  detailed  information  about  them. 
They  have  features  others  do  not  have. 

A  Guarantee  that  Guarantees 

We  guarantee  our  bookca»es  to  be  the  best  that  up-to-date  lacilitiej. 
and  skilled  mechanics  can  produce  Irom  the  best  materials  obtainable. 
Built  in  one  iaclory,  under  personal  supervision,  and  special  attention 
given  to  the  building  and  finishing  o(  each  unit. 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO.  1810  Bro»aw*T.  Grand  R.piiU.  Mich 
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Powerful  Protectors 

The  Torpedo  Boat  Destroyer  is 
our  one  dependable  protection 
against  under-sea  enemies  that 
prey  on  our  commerce. 

are  powerful  destroyers  of  coughs 
and  colds  and  prevent  little  colds 
from  growing  into  big  ones.  Taste 
good  —  are  good  for  the  whole 
family  —  from 
the  baby  up. 


3 


^Get  the  Drop 
'^    on  that  Cough 


DEAN  MEDICINE  CO. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


GLUE 


HANDY 
TUBES 


WILL   MEND    IT  i 


is  made  hy  the 

RUSSIA  CEMENT  CO.  GLOUCESTER.MASS- 

who  also  make  and  guarantee 


C I G  NET 

^^#    THE     PERMANENT         ■ 

INK 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armo 


for  Aiito  Tires.  Double  mileatre,  prevent 
blowouts  and  punctures.  Easily  applied  in  any 
tire,  ll.std  over  and  over  in  several  tires. 
Thousands  sold    Details  free,    AKonts  wanted. 

American  Accessories  Co.,  Dept.  316  Cincinnati,  0. 


Improved  Sensibly.  Cut-to-Fit. 
Approved  by  Carpenters. 
When  You  Build  "THE  HAR- 
RIS WAY"  you  build  to  stay. 
Exclusive  cuttinsrand  bundling 
features —  special  advantages 
for  the  careful  Home  Builder. 
It  is  the  best,  safest  and  most 
sensible  way  to  build  your 
ideal  home  right,  without  the 
waste  of  a  single  penny! 

LOW  PRICE  STILL  IN  FORCE 

If  you  are  needing'  a  house, 
either  for  investment  or  for  a 
home,  write  now. 

$10,000  FREE  Plan  Book^ 

Write  today  for  our  beautiful  $10,000 
HARRIS   HOME    PLAN    BOOK 
now  ready.     100  Designs,  with 
floor  plans,  prices,  etc.;  ex 
plains     how   we    save 
G-,f.  our  V^. t°  3?  1-3%  on  6° 

FREE  Blue         ^^^^^Jil^^.. 
Print  Plan  offer     ^^     Write 

Today 


Your 

protection 

-Ever!/  sale 

iron  clad 

guaranteed 


HARRIS  BROS.  COT 


T)ept.  CX-24S ,  Chicago 


ailm'ost    the    whoh-     eastern    Ukraine, 
says  a  dispatch  from  flelsingfors. 

FOREIGN 

January  29. — Cost  of  the  war  to  Great 
Britain,  was  approximately  $40,640,- 
000.000,  8ir  E.  H.  Ilolden' declares  in 
London.  Of  tliis  sum  .$5,.335,000,000 
was  loaned  to  the  Allies. 

The  British  Admiralty  anrtoimces  an  in- 
crease of  pa.v  for  all  naval  men,  ranging 
froni  a  shilling  for  ordinary  seamen  to 
six  shillings  a  day  for  captains  and 
officers  of  higher  rank. 

Mexico  and  Cuba  have  resumed  diplo- 
matic relations,  according  to  reports  in 
official  circles  in  Washington. 

London  reports  that  the  pay  of  British 
soldiers  retained  until  a  peace  footing 
is  reached  will  be  twenty-one  shillings 
a  week,  with  board  and  lodgings. 

January  SO.^The  Endurance,^  which  Sir 
Ernest  Shackleton  used  in  his  explora- 
tions in  the  Antarctic,  is  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  sands  of  Yarmouth,  England.  Ten 
members  of  the  crew  are  lost. 

La  Razon  reports  157  strikes  in  Buenos 
Aires  between  January  1  and  October 
31,  1918.  Sixty-one  trades  and  121,- 
000  employees  were  affected,  the  wage 
loss  to  strikers  being  $1,375,500. 

January  31. — Strikes  are  reported  spread- 
ing in  Great  Britain.  Serious  conflicts 
with  the  police  occur  in  Glasgow  in 
which  forty  persons  are  injured.  At 
Edinburgh  2,000  strikers  demand  that 
the  city  corporation  grant  .$10,000 
and  the  Leigh  corporation  $2,500  to 
the  strike  fund. 
A  squadron  of  military  airplanes  has 
been  allotted  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  convey  foodstuffs  to  Belgium 
for  the  relief  of  the  population. 

February  1. — Thousands  of  soldiers  are 
guarding  the  tramway,  gas,  and  electric 
systems  in  CHasgow,  and  are  having  a 
steadying  effect  on  the  strikers.  Many 
highway  robberies  are  reported  in 
Belfast  where  the  outlook  is  described 
as  threatening.  Miners  are  demanding 
a  thirty-hour  week  at  full  pay,  with  a 
minimum  wage  of  $5  a  day.  The 
British  press  see  signs  of  a  social 
revolt  behind  the  strikes  with  which  the 
,  Government  declines  to  interfere. 

Brussels  reports  sixty  German  prisoners, 
three  French  officers,  and  one  American 
killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  munition- 
train  between  Aubagne  and  Longwy. 

Total  British  casualties  in  the  air-service 
during  the  war  were  16,623,  states  a 
London  dispatch.  Of  this  number 
6,166  were  killed  and  7,345  wounded. 

An  official  report  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  announces  that 
the  French  and  British  authorities  have 
assumed  control  of  all  railroads  in 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  Control 
of  the  police  and  German  and  Austrian 
banks  in  Constantinople  has  also  been 
taken  over  by  the  Allies. 

February  2. — A  detachment  of  one  hun- 
dred American  soldiers  arrives  in 
Vienna  with  the  first  shipment  of 
American  food  for  relief  purposes. 

London  hears  from  Oporto  that  a  national 
government  has  been  constituted  in 
Portugal  with  Senior  Conceiro  as 
Premier  and  Minister  of  War.  The 
INIonarehists  are  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  former  King  Manuel. 

Twehe  Sinn-Feiners  are  sentenced  to 
six  months'  imprisonment  for  illegal 
drilling  in  a  private  hall,  states  a 
Dublin  dispatch. 

INlore  troops  arrive  in  Glasgow,  the  mili- 
tary display  now  provoking  great 
resentment  among  the  strikers;  says 
an  Associated  Press  correspondent. 
Two  thousand  house-builders  join  the 
strike  for  a  forty-four-hour  week  in 
Belfast,  and  a  labor  congress   has  been 


summoned  to  meet  in  Dublin  to  de- 
mand    a     universal     forty  -  four-hour 
week  at  wages  150  per  cent,  above  the      i 
prewar    rates,     with    a    minimum     of 
$12.50  weekly  for  all  workers. 

February  3. — London  traffic  is  paralyzed  by 
a  strike  of  employees  of  the  tube  lines 
to  enforce  their  demand  for  a  half-hour 
luncheon  period  in  an  eight-hour  day. 

Copenhagen  reports  a  serious  strike  on  pi. 
nineteen  railway  lines  in  Sweden.  Wm\ 

The  newly  formed  union  of  employees  of 
the  French  post-office,  telegraph,  ant_ 
telephone  departments  are  informed  that 
a  bill  has  been  prepared  for  Parliament 
by  which  all  wages  up  to  4,000  franca 
yearly  would  be  raised  200  per  cent. 

Monarchist  forces  are  defeated  by  Por- 
tuguese   Republicans    with    a    loss    ofl 
fifty  killed  and  two  hundred  wounded,' 
states   a   Madrid   dispatch.     The    Re-j 
publicans  are  now  marching  on  Oporto. 

Eight  American  soldiers  are  killed  and! 
thirty  injured  in  a  railway  collision  be- 
tween Chaumont  and  Brest,  reports  a] 
dispatch    from    Troyes,    France.     Th€ 
men  were  on  their  way  to  Brest  to  takej 
ships  for  home. 

February  4. — London  strikes  threaten  tc, 
tie  up  all  electric  lighting  in  the  city.! 
The  Cabinet,  reports  the  Londoi 
Daily  Chronicle,  contemplates  "im-i 
mediate  action,"  the  nature  of  which  isf 
not  specified. 

The  direct  cost  of  the  war,  according  to  a] 
London  authority  ^vriting  in  The  Daily 
Telegraph,  is  $200,000,000,000.  He  es-, 
timates  the  indirect  cost  of  dtminishedl 
trade  and  financial  disturbances  atl 
$250,000,000,000. 

The  second  sitting  of  the  International! 
Labor  and  Socialist  Congress,  at  Bern,! 
is  marked  by  a  violent  rhetorical  duelj 
between  French  and  German  Socialists! 
over  the  question  of  responsibility  for! 
the  war. 

DOMESTIC 

January    29. — New    York    and    Vermont 
ratify  the  Federal  prohibition  amend- 
ment, making  fortj'-four  States  whichj 
have  ratified. 

Frank    L.     Polk,     Acting    Secretary    of 
State,    formally    proclaims   ratification! 
of   the   prohibition   amendment.      Dry! 
leaders  and  legal  advisers  of  Mr.  Polk! 
contend   that,   altho   the  proclamation! 
is   dated   January   29,   it   will   become! 
effective    January    16,    1920,    a    yearJ 
after  the  ratification  by  Nebraska,  the 
thirty-sixth    State    to    take    favorable 
action. 

Representative  Hicks,  of  New  York, 
introduces  a  bill  in  the  House  proposing 
the  construction  of  a  museum  of  arts 
and  history  in  Washington,  at  a  cost 
not  greater  than  $5,000,000,  as  a  me- 
morial to  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Rep- 
resentative Farr,  of  Pennsylvania,  in- 
troduces a  bill  for  a  RooseAelt  memorial 
costing  $250,000. 

Drastic  punishment  for  persons  spread- 
ing anarchistic  propaganda  in  the 
United  States  is  provided  in  a  bill 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentative Farr,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Stringent  import  restrictions  on  a  wide 
range  of  manufactured  commodities, 
which  will  exclude  a  variety  of  goods 
from  the  Britisll*  market,  will  be  made 
effective  March  1  by  the  British 
Government,  the  War  Trade  Board 
announces. 

The  aggregate  value  of  our  farm  crops 
last  year  is  estimated  at  $14,090.- 
769.000  bv  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  is  $500,000,000  more 
than  the  total  of  any  previous  year,  the 
previous  record  value  year  being  1917. 

January  30. — Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson 
reports  that  123  industrial  centers 
contained  262.000  unemployed  men 
this  week,  compared  with  245,000  last 
w^eek.     He  tells  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
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An  actual  photograph  of  a  part  of  the  Dixie  Highway, 
Illinois,  before  Tarria  was  used. 


The  same  road  showing  what  the  use  of  "Tarvia-X' 
has  done.    N'ote  smooth,  dustless  surface. 


How  One  Man  Carried  the  Bond  Issue 


A  WELL-KNOWN  county  engineer  tells  this  story,  and 
it's  the  best  good-roads  story  we  ever  heard. 

He  says  the  county  was  in  terrible  need  of  better  roads.  The 
mud  all  through  the  district  was  so  deep  that  it  was  impossible  to 
use  wagons,  all  traveling  being  done  either  on  foot  or  horseback. 

In  spite  of  the  need  there  was  little  enthusiasm  for  good 
roads  when  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  met.  Every- 
one was  afraid  of  the  presumed  high  cost  and  increased  taxes. 

A  farmer  in  the  back  of  the  room  arose. 

"Mr.  Chairman,"  he  said,  "I  ain't  fit  to  address  a  digni- 
fied meeting  like  this,  but  that's  because  I've  had  to  travel  for 
ten  miles  over  the  kind  of  roads  you  give  us. 

"I  couldn't  drive,  I  had  to  ride  horseback. 

"My  boots  are  covered  with  mud;  my  trousers  are  covered 
with  mud;  my  coat  is  covered  with  mud;  my  hat  is  covered 
with  mud;  and  if  I  hadn't  stopped  to  wash  it  my  face  would 
be  covered  with  mud,  too. 

"I  look  as  if  I  had  crawled  here  on  my  hands  and  knees, 
and  I'm  only  half  through  because  I've  still  got  to  go  back, 
with  five  dollars'  worth  of  groceries  that  I  bought  from 
Brother  Hetcher. 

"If  there  had  been  a  good,  hard  road  that  my  old  horse 
could   climb  up. and   draw  in  a  load  of  lumber  that  I've  got 


ready,  I  would  have  bought  twenty-five  dollars'  worth  of 
groceries  instead  of  five  dollars'  worth,  and  there  would  have 
been  that  much  more  money  in  town  to-night." 

And  the  mud-covered  farmer  sat  down. 

Other  Speakers  took  up  his  case.  They  pointed  out  that 
good  roads  were  an  asset  instead  of  a  liability;  an  economy  in- 
stead of  an  expense;  that  they  brought  money  into  a  town  and 
greatly  increased  the  markets. 

The  result  was  that  the  Commissioners  enthusiastically 
passed  a  resolution  to  issue  bonds  enough  to  give  them  several 
miles  of  good  roads. 

To-day  the  county  is  more  prosperous  than  ever,  school 
conditions  are  better  and  the  amount  of  traffic  going  in  and 
out  of  the  town  has  increased  several  hundred  per  cent. 

The  old-time  hostility  to  good  roads  by  taxpayers  is  fast 
passing  away.  Mud  holes  may  look  cheap,  but  they  are  the 
costliest  thing  any  community  can  have  around. 

If  you  will  build  and  maintain  your  roads  with  Tarvia  you 
will  have  dustless,  mudless,  frost-proof  highways  that  cost 
little  to  construct  and  maintain. 

Tarvia  has  removed  the  last  obstacle  to  the  Good-Roads 
Movement  because  its  use  insures  good  roads  at  Ion-  cost. 


Presert/esRoads-Prei/ents  Dust 


New  York 
Cleveland 
Birmingham 


Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Kan^a^  Cit>* 

Peoria 

Tolrtio 

Seattle 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  Limited: 


Philadclpliia 
Pitt-ihilrKli 
MinneaiJoh-* 
Atlanta 
Columbus 
Voungstown 
Montreal 


The 


Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  briiip  tlie  fact^  befoie  taxpayers  as 
well  as  road  authorities.  The  Barrett  Company  has 
organized  a  Special  Service  Department  which 
keeps  up  to  the  minute  on  all  road  problems.  If 
you  will  write  to  tlie  nearest  office  regarding:  road 
conditions  or  problems  in  your  vicinity,  the  matter 
will  have  the  proiujit  attention  of  experienced 
engineers.    'Ihis  service  is  free  for  the  asking. 

Tf  you  want  belter  roads  and  lower  Inxes.  this 
Department  can  greatly  assist  you.  Booklet  free 
un  request. 


^m 


Company 


Dllliith 
Toronto 


Richmond 
Winnijwg 


Milw  alike* 


Latrobe 


iU>~ton 

Detroit 

Nashville 

W.ivliiiiKion 

Kli/al)eth 

B    nKor 


V.incouvtr 


St.  lohn.  N.  B. 


St    l.oui- 
N"<-\v  Orlean;- 
>alt  Lake  <"ity 
lohti!*t<>rt  n 
HiitTalo 
Bethlehem 
Halilax,  N.  S. 


H.ilt  iltxtre 
Ix'hanon 

Sydney.  N.  S. 
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Senate  and  House  Labor  Committees 
that  legislation  is  imperative  before 
March  4  to  provide  jobs  for  the 
unemployed. 

The  Shipping  Board  announces  sweeping 
reductions  in  transatlantic  freight-rates 
on  commodities  from  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Holland,  and  Italy  in  American 
bottoms. 

The  United  States  Treasury  reports 
paying  out  about  $1,600,000,000  in 
.January  for  ordinary  war  -  expenses, 
exclusive  of  Allied  loans.  This  is 
only  $70,000,000  less  than  was  paid  out 
in  December  and  $55,000,000  less  than 
in  November  last. 

Reports  to  labor-leaders  in  Washington 
show  that  nearly  500,000  railway  em- 
ployees, or  one -fourth  of  the  entire 
number  of  railroad  men  in  the  country, 
have  effected  some  sort  of  organization 
in  recent  months. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  declares  that  Con- 
gress should  provide  for  some  proper 
decoration  for  the  nurses  and  Salvation 
Q|j^g^|>'g    "'^Qi^g—     '    I  Army   lassies   who   have   distinguished 

^  H  themselves  at  the  front.  . 


Back  of  the 


I  — is  constant  vigilance — immediate 
I     attention  to  the  slightest  hoarseness. 

Singers,  speakers,  and  all  who  use 
I  their  voices  should  keep  them  clear 
I  and  strong  by  using  Zymole  Trokeys. 
I  They  are  not  cough  drops,  but  mildly 
I  antiseptic  throat  pastilles  of  real 
I    worth.    Make  the  most  of  your  voice 

—  Zymole    Trokeys   at  Druggists 

everywhere. 

Singing  Susie;  l^aky  shoe; 

Voice  gets  husky;  awful  blue  I 

Zymole  Trokey,  not  in  vain- 
Susie  soon  can  sing  again! 

Fourth  Prize 

Zymole  Trokey  Jingle  Contest 

C.  S.  Garrison,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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something 
about  it 
you'll  like" 
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Smokiii^Mixture 


Sample  upon  request 
FslkTohacco  Co,  1790 Broadway.  NewYork.\ 
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Paint  Without  Oil 


Bemarkable   Discovery  That  Cuts 
the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


Down 


Free    Trial     Package     is     Mailed 
Everyone  Who  Writes. 


to 


■•  A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind 
of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrpaint. 
It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is 
required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof, 
fire  proof,  sanitary  and  durable  for  outside  or  inside 
painting.  It  is  the  cement  principle  applied  to  paint. 
It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads 
and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth 
as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  124  North 
Street,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial 
package,  also  color  card  and  full  information  showing 
you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars.  Write 
todaj'.  Advt. 


January  31. — The  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  agrees  to  report  out  a  bill 
for  the  construction  of  ten  dread- 
noughts and  ten  scout  cruisers. 

Developing  transportation  on  the  water-, 
ways  and  coordinating  and  articulating 
them  with  a  unified  railway  system  is 
proposed  by  W.  6.  McAdoo  in  his 
annual  report  as  Director-General  of 
Railroads. 

Universal  compulsory  military  training 
for  American  youths  as  a  permanent 
national  policy  is  proposed  in  a  bill  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
New,  of  Indiana. 

Conditions  under  which  soldiers  and 
sailors  how  holding  government  life  in- 
surance may  convert  their  policies 
within  five  years  to  other  forms  which 
can  be  carried  with  the  Government 
during  their  lifetime  are  announced 
by  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau. 

Under  a  blanket  order  signed  by  Fuel 
Administrator  Garfield  all  price-con- 
trol excBcised  by  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion over  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  will  cease  February  1. 

Removal  of  all  restrictions  on  margins 
of  profit  on  foodstuffs,  except  cotton- 
seed products  and  eggs,  and  cancella- 
tion of  most  license  requirements  on 
importers  and  distributers,  are  an- 
nounced by  the  Food  Administration, 
becoming  effective  February  1. 

Representative  Burnett,  of  Alabama,  urges 
immediate  consideration  by  Congress 
of  a  measure  providing  for  the  deporta- 
tion of  aliens  interned  during  the  war. 

February  1. — Official  tables  of  the  major 
battle  casualties  of  the  American  forces 
in  France  show  that  approximately 
10,000  men  remain  whoUy  unaccounted 
for.  The  total  of  deaths,  missing,  and 
known  prisoners  tabulated  up  to 
.January  10  for  each  of  the  thirty  com- 
batant divisions  of  General  Pel-shing's 
army  is  56,592,  of  whom  17,434  are 
classified  as  missing  or  captured. 

Representatives  of  600,000  workers  in  the 
New  York  Central  Federated  Union 
and  the  Brooklyn  Central  Labor  Union 
have  voted  to'support  a  general  strike 
on  July  4  if  Thomas  J.  Mooney  is  not 
granted  a  new  trial  before  that  date, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  the 
International  Workers'  Defense  League 
in  San  Francisco. 

Washington  reports  that  two  woman 
suffragists  who  planned  to  sail  for 
France  to  picket  President  Wilson  have 
been  deprived  of  their  passports. 

The  Overman  propaganda  inquiry  com- 
mittee in  Washington  hears  e\ndence 
of  successful  attempts  by  the  Teutonic 
Powers  to  prevent  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  immigrants  from  their  lands, 
to  get  them  to  return  to  the  land  of 
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FILE    YOUR 
IN  BOOK 
FORM 

Extra  Strong, 
heavy  board 
cover.ll  x8;,2 

25c  ^^ 

"CADO"  Clip  File 

(No.  214)     (With  Binding  Clip  Inside) 

Simple,  handy,  and  most  practical  way  to  file  all 
papers.  Holds  sheets  firmly.  Permits  of  instant 
insertion  or  removal.     Opens  and  closes  easily. 

A  LOOSE  LEAF 
BINDER-CLIP        "  tr?o?. 

Works  like  a  50c  or  dollar  punch  binder 

,,:::!_-■.,:  After  papers  are  insert- 

ed  arms  may  be  turned 
down  —  out  of  the  way. 
May    be    used    to  hold 
papers  in  book  form. 
When  arms  are  turned 
back  papers  can  be  read- 
ily referred  to. 
When  one  arm  is  turned 
down,  behind  the  papers, 
the  other  may  be  turned 
up  to  use   as  a  hook^for 
hanging. 

Comes  in  two  styles  with  Label 
for  filing  or  plain,  one  of  each, 
and  our  80-pa^e  catalog  of  C.&  D. 
office  necessities  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  20c. 

CUSHMAN  &  DENISON  MFG.  CO. 

242  West  2,'i<l  Street  New  York 
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10 
Day 
Free 
Trial 


10,000  Miles 

^Guaranteedand 
1  No  Punctures 


[After  ten  years  test  by  thon- 
vands  of  car  users,  Briotson 
PneumaticTireshavesolved 
pneumatic  tire  problem. 
Easjriding.absolutelyproof 
against  punctures,  blow- 
oat9,rut9,rim  cut. skidding, 
oil  gasoline.  In  ehort  trouble 
proof.  Written  lO.OOOmile  guar- 
antee.  Some  so  15  to  20,000. 

TRY  'EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Make  as  prove  it.     Don't  pay  if 

r    not   satisfied.     Write   to-day  for 

details  of  most  liberal,  convincinsr 

•    "Free    Trial'     plan   ever   offered. 

r  Sentwith  illiistrated.descriptive  book 

'  The  Brictson  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.    59-29 

1016  W.  O.  W.  Bids.,   Omaha.  NeBr. 
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ftATS 


.  , lon't  experiment  when  you  use    ^.. , 

*  On  Rats"  to  clear  the  pests  from  your  premises.'^, 

•  Every  one  goes.  "Rough  On  Rats"  is  not  only* 

•  the  most  effective  rat  and  mouse  exterminator  J 
?  but  also  the  most  economical.  At  drug  and" 
■  general  stores.Write  (or  "Ending  Rats  and  Mice  .« 

•     ^.-<7^iN  THE  MouTTlS^^*  FREE — write!       '^ 

f\^       ■ — — ;fa>^  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
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SEND  xIsib  Bungalow  Books 

Plan  Future  Homes  Now 

With  Economy  Plans 

of  California  Homes 

-noted   for   comfort,    beaut>'    and 
adaptability  to  any  climate. 

"Representative  Cal.  Homes" 

r.:)  rlans.  f-50(l  to  J7000.  60c 

"WesI  Coasil  Bungalows" 

72  plans.  SrJOil  to  $2500.  6rtc 
"Little  Bungalows" 

JO  plans.    $S00  to  $2000.    40r 

SPECIAL    $1.50    OFFER.       Send    $1.50    for    all    3   CprC 
books  and  get  book  of  7.S  special  plans,  also  Gar<i&e  plans    f  l\£iLi 

E.  W.  STILLWELL  &  CO.,  Architects,  722  Henne  BuilcBng,  Los  Angeles.  Cal 
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their  birth,  and  to  drain  them  of  money 
and  fleece  them  on  their  return. 

Vice-Admiral  Gleaves  tells  the  Albany 
Society  at  a  dinner  in  New  York  that 
we  want  "a  navy  big  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  protect  the  United 
States,"  and  wariis  against  "insidious 
rumors"  regarding  antagonism  of  the 
British  and  American  fleets  in  the 
North  Sea. 

Passports  for  negroes  desiring  to  attend 
a  pan-African  Congress  at  Paris  are 
refused  by  the  State  Department  at 
Washington,  which  announces  that  the 
French  Government  does  not  consider 
this  a  favorable  time  for  holding  such 
a  conference. 

Colonel  Cornell,  secretary  of  the  National 
Highways  Protective  Society,  reports 
that  10,000  automobile  accidents  oc- 
curred in  New  York  City  last  year, 
resulting  in  748  deaths  and  injury  to 
thousands. 

A  $5,000,000  fraudulent  stock  scheme,  to 
which  50,000  working  people  sub- 
scribed, is  charged  in  an  indictment 
returned  by  the  Federal  gra^d  jury  in 
Chicago  against  thirteen  officers  and 
directors  of  a  motor  company,  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  Delaware. 

General  Pershing  cables  to  Secretary  of 
War  Baker  that  the  sensational  re- 
ports in  French  newspapers  of  assaults 
and  burglaries  committed  in  Paris  by 
American  soldiers  are  "gross  exag- 
gerations." 

An  appropriation  of  .f.3,000,000  to  main- 
tain the  National  Guard  at  a  strength 
of  106,000  officers  and  men  during  the 
next  fiscal  year  is  tentatively  approved 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs. 

General  March  announces  that  demo- 
bilization of  the  army  passed  the 
million  mark  during  the  week,  with 
61,237  officers  and  952,411  men  ac- 
tually discharged. 

February  2. — Francis  Burton  Harrison, 
Governor-General  of  the  Philippines, 
arrives  in  New  York  from  Manila,  and 
describes  the  conditions  of  the  islands 
as  sound  commercially  and  financially, 
with-  the  people  loyal  and  devoted  to 
the  United  States. 

Tonnage  having  increased  steadily  since 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  War 
Trade  Board  a,nnounces  that  Dutch 
ships  now  under  control  and  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  will  be  re- 
turned to  Holland  immediately. 

All  but  $61,332,000  of  the  original  $500,- 
000,000  revolving  fund  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  has  been  used,  Director- 
General  nines  reports  in  his  financial 
statement  for  January. 

February  3.— More  than  $8,000,000  will 
have  been  spent  by  the  Federal  P]m- 
ployment  Service  this  year  without 
legislative  control,  declares  Morris  L. 
Ernst,  forn^er  labor  expert  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  in  a 
newspaper  statement. 
The  forty-eight  hour  weekly  schedule  for 
textile  workers  goes  into  effect  in  New 
Bedford  and  Fall "  River.  A  large 
number  of  textile  operatives  strike  at 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  to  enforce  demands 
for  fifty-four  hours'  pay  for  forty-eight 
hours'  work,  and  Philadelphia  reports 
half  o^  the  employees  in  local  textile 
mills  on  strike. 

February  4. — The  sub-committee  of  tlu^ 
Senate  ("Committee  on  Judiciary,  whicli, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Owen,  of  North  Carolina,  has  been  in- 
vestigating German  propaganda  in 
this  country,  is  instructed  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Senate  immediately  to  begin 
an  investigation  of  Bolshevism  and  all 
other  forms  of  anti-American  radicalism 
in  the  United  States. 
The  Connecticut  State  Senate  voles 
20  to  14  against  ratification  of  tlie 
prohibition  amendment.  Coniu>('ti(Mit 
is  the  first  State  to  refuse  ratification. 
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Like  a  close  friend,  you  can  bank  on  the  GEM 
Razor  any  time,  under  any  circumstance — 
that's  the  secret  of  its  popularity  among  men 
everywhere  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century — 
and  especially  among  the  boys  in  the  service, 
where  simplicity,  efficiency,  economy  and  dur- 
ability count — millions  of  GEMS  now  in  use. 

Qem  Blades,  well  tempered,  ^found 
and  honed  to  perfection^  hold  their 
edge  indefinitely — theyWe  marvels  of 
unva?ying   quality   and    uniformity. 


■^-^ 


The  separate  parts  an  i-nclvded  in 

<})'tfit    'ire  nhowti    it!   illustration 

both  ineid^  miti  oufrui/r  ofrnSf. 


$120  g^^tm 


Complete 


Includes  frame,  shaving 
and  stropping  handles, 
and  seven  Gem  Blades 
in  handsome  case  as 
illustrated,  or  in  Khaki 
case    for  travelling. 

Add  SIX  to  abofc 
price,  for  Canada 


00 


Gem  Cutlery  Company.  Inc.,  New  York 

Canidian  Branch,  591  Sl.Cjlhfrint  Sl.,W.,Montreil 
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Enteifeise 

ail-Ivon  FENCING  ^^3m-^^^ 
protects  and  beautifies 


Homes 
Churches 


Cemeteries 

Hospitals 

Factories 

Parks 

Estates 


POULTRY  AND  PIGEONS  FOR  PROFIT 

"^^  Foy's   big   book    tells    all    about  it.      Contains 

oinany  colored  plates — an  encyclopedia  of  poultry 
'information,  poultry  houses,  feeding  for  eggs,  etc. 

Written  by  a  man  who  knows.     Sent  for  5  cents. 

Low  prices,  fowls  and  eggs. 

FRANK  FOY,  Box  3,  CLINTON,  IOWA 

BUCHSTEIN'S  FIBRE  LIMB 

is  soothing  to  your  stump — strong, 

cool,  neat,  light. 

Easy   payments. 

Braces  foralldeformities. 

N.  Buchstein  Co.*  113  6th 

St.  S.,    Minneapolis,    Minn, 
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MELBA 

Tfie  Cigar  Supreme 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERIg 

I.  Lewis  Cigrar  Mfer.  Co..  Newark.  N.  J. .  Makers 
.  Largest  Independent  Ci^ar  Factory  in  the  WorM 


Wm.  Campbell 

The  Original  Fireless 

Cooker  Man 


Right  Now  I  Am  Making  a  Low 
i  Factory  Price  on  10,000  Cookers 

JUST  now  I  am  making  a  special  price  proposition  on  10,000 
Fireless  Cookers  to  introduce  them  quickly  into  new  homes. 
My  Rapid  F^ireless  Cooker  actually  reduces  the  cost  of  living. 
It  saves  vou  a  big  per  cent  of  your  fuel  bill,  saves  you  time  and 
worry,  and  cooks  all  kinds  of  foods  better.  It  makes  them  more 
digestible  and  more  delicious.  All  the  flavor  of  the  food  remains 
in  the  food  after  it  is  cooked.   My 

Saves  You  Work — Saves  You  Steps — Saves 

You  Standing  Over  the  Hot   Cookstove, 

Because  Nothing  Burns  or  Sticks 

I  want  you  to  u.se  my  Rapid  Fireless  Cooker  a  month  at  my  risk. 
Then  I  want  yoix  to  take  a  vote  of  the  entire  family  and  yourself 
—and  if  you  don't  decide  that  the  Rapid  Fireless  Cooker  is  a 
marvel — if  the  whole  family  don't  say  that  they  never  had  better 
meals,  more  wholesomely  cooked,  and  if  you  don't  say  that  you 
did  it  with  far  less  work  than  you  ever  did  before— then  send  it 
right  back  and  I  will  return  your  money  without  argrument. 

Try  My  Rapid  30  Days  On  My 
J  \  Personal  Money  Back  Guaranty 

Try  my  Rapid  this  way  and  see  how  much  better  it  is  than  the  ordi- 
nary-two tops  instead  of  one  to  retain  the  heat — no  reheating  neces- 
sary—radiators do  not  crack  or  break— last  forever. 

Send  For  Big  FREE  Book.  It  shows  that  with  the  Rapid,  you  can 
cook  or  prepare  every  dish  you  serve  on  your  table.  It  roasts,  boils, 
stews,  steams,  fries,  bakes  every  kind  of  meat,  fish  and  vegetables 
—makes  delicious  soups,  puddings,  breakfast  foods,  preserves.  Does 
a  score  of  things  you  never  knew  a  Fireless  Cooker  could  do.  ,Send 
for  the  Free  Book.  With  it  will  come  mv  appciai  price  proposition. 
Write  today.    A  postal  will  do.    WM.  CAMPBELL.  Pres. 

The  Wm.  Campbell  Company 

Department   250  Detroit,  Michigan 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Renders  u-'ill  please  bear   in   mind  that  no  notice 
iiill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"O.  S.,"  Clifton  Station,  Va. — "In  the  New 
Standard  Dictionary  milch  is  given  as  an 
adjective  and  milk  as  a  verb  and  a  novm.  Under 
7nilch  1  find  milch  cow  but  I  have  looked  in  vain 
for  inilk  cow.  I  can  not  imderstand  why.  In  niv 
long  life  I  have  no  recollection  of  more"  than  one 
or  two  persons  who  used  the  expression  rnilch 
cow.     It  was  always  milk  cow." 

The  Lexicographer  has  been  unable  to  find 
milk  cow  in  liis  reference  -  books.  The  form 
milch,  however,  dates,  in  its  adjectival  form,  back 
to  the  Geneva  Bible,  1560,  and  it  was  used  by 
Shakespeare  in  "Venus  and  Adonis,"'  1.592.  by 
Bacon  in  "  Sylva,"  1626,  by  Steele  in  the  "  Tatler.  " 
1709,  by  Chesterfield,  1759,  and  Goldsmith. 
1774,  and  by  many  others  since.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  mcolc. 

The  noun  milch-cow  dates  back  from  1424. 
It  was  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  "  Taming  of 
the  Slirew  "  in  1596,  jmd  has  been  used  steadily 
by  other  writers  since.  The  destiny  of  words  is 
controlled  by  the  genius  of  the  language.  Some 
survive  through  the  ages,  others  are  modified 
according  to  public  whim,  and  such  modification 
is  illustrated  by  the  word  milk,  the  original  .spell- 
ing of  wliich  was  meolc  (Bede's  Historj',  about 
900  A.B.),  millc  (Ormin,  1200),  mylke  (Langlands 
"Piers  Plowman,"  1377),  melk  (Gower's  "Con- 
fessio  Amantis,"  1390).  The  form  milke  was  used 
by  Shakespeare  in  "The  Tempest"  in  1610,  but 
that  spelling  can  only  be  traced  back  to  Chaucer's 
"Romaunt  of  the  Rose,"  about  1366. 

Usage  has  decreed  that  the  present  spelling  of 
the  noim  is  milk,  and  that  of  the  adjective  milch. 

"W.  B.  L.,"  Glassport,  Pa. — "Kindly  inform 
me  what  the  four  letters  'S.  P.  Q.  R.'  stood  for 
on  the  old  Roman  insignia." 

The  letters  "S.  P.  Q.  R."  stand  for  Senalus 
Populnsque  Rornanus  and  mean  "The  Roman 
Senate  and  People." 

"L.  P.  W,"  ISIarine.  III. — "Is  the  word  Chris- 
tian ever  spelled  \\ith  a  small  letter?  For  instance, 
in  the  expression,  'We  should  lead  a  Christian 
life,'  is  it  not  proper  to  use  a  capitals" 

The  following  writers  wrote  Christian  with  a 
small  initial  letter:  Wynkin  de  Worde  in  1526: 
"The  life  of  every  chrystian  is  as  a  pilgrymage." 
Sir  Thomas  More  in  1529:  "  Being .  faithful 
christians."  Edeninl553:  "  Served  other  diDsf/on 
men."  Googe  in  1577:  "This  medicine  will  also 
remedy  a  christian  creature."  But  these  are  all 
before  the  seventeenth  century.  Modern  usage 
reciuires  the  capitalization  of  the  word. 

"R.  M.."  Murphysboro,  111. —  "How  many 
words  are  there  in  the  Engli.sh  language?" 

The  English  language  contains  approximately 
(iOO.OOO  words.  Of  this  total  nearly  one-half 
consists  of  scientific  terminology  and  of  archaic, 
obsolescent,  or  obsolete  terms. 

"G.  B.  S.,"  Boswell,  Pa. — "Please  give  the 
play,  act,  and  scene  in  wliich  the  'seven  ages' 
are"  given  in  Shakespeare." 

Shakespeare's  "seven  ages"  may  be  found  in 
"As  You  Like  It,"  act  ii,  scene  7. 

"L.  B.  W.,"  Goshen,  Ind. — "^s  it  good  English 
to  pronounce  the  word  idea  as  tho  spelled  'idear'? 
What  authority  have  the  'English-bom'  people 
for  this  pronunciation?" 

The  pronunciation  "idear"  for  "idea"  is  sim- 
ply an  affectation,  wliich  is  not  restricted  to 
"English-born  people."  In  December.  1912. 
the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City, 
calling  attention  to  the  more  common  errors  of 
pronunciation  among  the  high-school  pupils 
of  the  city,  drew  attention  to  the^fact  that 
"an  r  is  often  inserted  or  added  when  none  ought 
to  be  heard."  Writing  on  certain  mispronuncia- 
tions, the  late  Henry  James  in  liis  "The  Question 
of  Our  Speech'"'  said— "You  wiU  perfectly  hear 
persons  supposedly  'cultivated.'  the  very  in- 
structors of  youth  sometimes  themselves,  talk  of 
vanilla-r-ice-cream.  of  California-r-oranges.  of 
Ciiba-r  and  Porto  Rico,  of  Atalanta-r  in  Calydon. 
and  (very  resentfully)  of  'the  idea-r-of  an\ 
intimation  that  their  performance  and  example 
in  these  respects  may  not  be  immaculate." 

"W.  S.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Kindly  advise 
mo  if  leap-year  occurs  every  four  years." 

In  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  calendars,  every 
year  whose  number  is  exactly  divisible  by  foiu. 
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except  tliose  tliat  are  divisible  by  100  and  not  by 
400,  is  a  hap-i/cnr.  and  is  so  called  probably  be- 
cause in  that  year  an  intercalary  day,  called 
bissextus,  being  added  to  February,  the  first 
of  March  (or  any  day  of  any  month)  is  not  simplj- 
pushed  on  one  day  of  the  week  as  in  otlier  years, 
but  leaps  over  one  day  additional. 

"M.  H.  R.,"  Tampico,  Mexico. — "What  is 
champagne?  '  A '  claims  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
drink  that  can  be  made  only  in  tlie  champagnt' 
district  of  France.  'B'  contends  that  it  is  a  clas« 
of  wine  that  can  be  made  anywhere.  'A'  thinks 
that  champagne  made  in  America  is  an  imitation. 
"  wliile  '  B  '  tliinks  that  altho  it  may  be  an  imitation 
of  the  kind  of  wine  made  in  France  it  is  still 
champagne." 

Champagne  is  a  highly  effervescent  wine,  typi- 
cally amber-colored,  made  in  Mame  and  adjoining 
departments  in  France,  or  a  wine  in  imitation 
of  it.  Loosely,  any  sparkling  wine.  Good 
champagne  is  usually  of  a  pale  straw  color,  but 
■\vith  nothing  of  a  yellow  tinge  about  it.  Rose- 
colored  champagnes  are  simply  tinted  -svitli  a  small 
quantity  of  deep  red  wine.  Originally,  champagne 
was  any  wine,  stUI  or  sparkling,  wliite  or  red, 
produced  in  the  old  province  of  Champagne, 
France. 

"S.  W.  B.,"  Ayr,  N.  Dak. — "Kindly  give  me 
the  name  of  the  play  and  the  act  in  which  Shake- 
speare makes  one  of  liis  characters  speak  of  one 
who  '  Crooks  the  pregnant  lunges  of  the  knee 
that  thrift  maj'  follow  fa\^^ling.'" 

"  Hamlet,"  act  iii,  scene  2,  reads: 

"VSniy  should  the  poor  be  flatter'd? 

No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absiu-d  pomp; 

And  crook  the  pregnant  liinges  of  the  knee. 

Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning. 

The  words  are  addressed  by  Ilamlel  to  Horatio. 

'      "W.     .S.     R.,"     Temple,    Tex.— "Is   the   word 
beautied  in  the  following  Quotation  correct? 
'  Now  the  bride  her  dower  receives. 
Bride  of  yestermom,  and  beautied 
With  a  crown  of  golden  leaves.' 
"I  fail  to  find  the  word,  but  it  is  possible  tliat 
poetic  license  may  permit  the  coinage  of  the  word 
to  fit  the  occasion." 

Beautied  is  used  here  correctly  and  is  a  variant 
form  of  the  word  beautified.  The  word  was  used 
by  Berners  in  1525,  by  Shakespeare  in  1G02 
("Hamlet,"  act  iii,  scene  1),  and  by  Singleton  in 
1855. 

"J.  H.,"  Tampa,  Fla. — "Should  a  ship  be 
referred  to  as  she  or  it?  Please  tell  me  wliich  is 
correct." 

By  common  consent  (usage)  the  word  ship  is  of 
the  feminine  gender,  and  is  spoken  and  written 
of  as  she.  Personification  by  the  use  of  pro- 
nouns occurs  when  a  mascuhne  or  feminine  pro- 
noun is  used  to  refer  to  a  neuter  noun,  as  if  the 
noun  represented  a  person  and  were  itself  of  the 
masculine  or  feminine  gender.  Thus  poets  and 
orators  speak  of  the  sun  a^  "he"  and  of  the  moon 
as  "she,"  and  a  sailor  speaks  of  his  .sliip  or  a  rail- 
road man  of  his  engine  or  train  as  ' '  she. ' ' — P'ernald 
"  Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language," 
p.  62. 

"J.  A.  D.,"  Gouvenieiir,  N.  Y. — "Kindly  in- 
form me  what  islands  form  the  .^igean  or  Grecian 
Archipelago." 

The  "iEgean  Islands"  are  Thasos,  in  the  extreme 
north,  off  the  Macedonian  coast;  Samothrace. 
Imbros,  and  Lemnos,  near  the  Dardanelles; 
Eubcea,  the  largest  of  all,  Ijing  close  along  the 
cast  coast  of  the  Greek  peninsula;  the  northern 
Sporades,  inclucUng  Skiathos,  Skopclos,  and  Skyro.s, 
near  Kuboea;  Lesbos,  Ohios,  Sa7»os,  and  the  large 
group  of  other  Sporades,  such  as  Rhodes,  Cos, 
and  Patmos,  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor; 
and,  finally,  the  large  grouj),  the  Cyclades,  ex- 
tending southward  from  Eubcea  toward  Create 
and  inclucUng  Andres,  Delos,  Nazos,  Paros,  and 
Afelos. 

"H.  M.  W.."  Greensboro,  N.  C. — "Please 
advise  me  as  to  the  capitalization  of  the  nam(\s  of 
the  seasons  of  the  year,  as,  for  instance,  "We  will 
wait  until  the  Fall  of  the  year,'  or  'We  will  wait 
imtil  the  fall  of  the  year.'" 

The  seasons  of  the  year,  being  regarded  as 
common  nouns,  are  not  written  with  initial 
capital  letters. 

"E.  H.  C,"  Owensboro,  Ky. — "What  are  the 
A.  B.  C  countries  and  why?" 

ylrgentina,  iJrazil,  and  Chile,  from  the  initial 
letter  of  each  nanjc. 

"L.  C,"  Chattanooga,  Tenu. — "Where  is  (lie 
following  (luotation  taken  from — 'And  tlicj  rise  lo 
their  feet  as  He  paK.ses  by,  gentlemen  unafriud?    " 

The  quotation  is  from  Rudyard  Kipling's 
"The   Buccaneers." 


Salisbury-Axles 

"Always  Safe 
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Standard  for  15  Years 


SalisDury    Standard   Xyp< 
margin   or   safety. 
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The  rear  axle  driving  shaft  is  chrome  nickel  steel,  made 
to  our  order,  tested  at  the  mill  and  retested  in  our 
laboratory  cnemically  and  pnysically  to  meet  our  specifi- 
cations for  tensile  strength  and  elastic  limit. 

,  The  front  axle  is  one-piece  drop  forged  of  special  selected 
steel  made  to  our  o-wn  chemical  specifications  based  upon 
our  15  years  experience  in  building  axles  for  automobiles 
or  all  -weignts:  before  leaving  the  factory  eacb  axle  must 
pass  a     Brmnell     test  for  proper  tensile  strength. 

i  he   Salisbury  Standard  Type   Axles    are   built  by  the  oldest 
automobile    axle    manufacturing   concern   in  the  United   States. 

"  The  parent  plant,  establisbed  in  1902,  Jamestown,  N.  i., 
builds  automobile  axles  and  bubs.  The  Peru,  Indiana, 
plant,  establisbed  in  1909,  builds  Salisbury  Standard 
Type  Axles  for  ligbt  and  medium  weigbt  cars.  Tbe 
irw^o  plants  employ  over  1500  people  and  bave  a  capacity 
or  over  500  complete  Salisbury  Standard  Type  Axle 
sets   per   day. 

The   car  builder  wno  specifies    the   Salisbury  Standard  Type 
Axle  under  his  car  adds  a  strong  selling  point  to  any  purchaser. 


SALISBURY  AXLE   COMPANY 

Established  1902 


PERU  AXLE  COMPANY 

Established   1909 


Jamestown,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Peru,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 


THE  HEALTH-CARE  OF  THE  BABY 

By  Louis  Fischer,    M.D.       Feeding,    teething,    bathing, 
clothing,  accidents,  skin  diseases,  bad  habits,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  measles,  croup,  colic,  worms, 
tonsilitis.     I2mo,  cloth.     85  cents. 
FUNK  &  \V.\GNALLS  COMl'.W'V.  I-nb-..  NEW  YORK 


CONVERSATION 


WHAT    TO    SAY 

AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  (ireer  Conklin.  An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
b  >ok  on  the  true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment. 
Many  felicitous  quotations.     Cloth,  75c  net;  by  mail  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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SOOTHES    AND    HEALS 

After  Shaving 

Use  it  for  real  skin  comfort  after  every  shave.   It  stops  the 
sting,    heals   cuts,  prevents   infection  and  fortifies  against 
chapping.  Quickly  heals  eruptive  and  extremely    T 
sore   skin    conditions.     Keeps    skin    soft    and 
healthy.      A     few    drops    with    the    latHfer    , 
makes  shaving  easier.  ^ 

.SA  MPLES:  Be  surr  lo  enclose  slampi  With  your  request. 
I linda  Honeu  and  Almond  Cream  2c.  Both  Cold  and 
Disappearing  Cream  4c.  1  alcum2c.  Trialcake  SoapSc. 
Sample  Face  Powder  2c.,  Trial  Size  15c.  Allraclice 
II  eek-end  Box  39r. 

Hindi  Cream  Toilet  NecrMiliei  «re  tellinr  everywhere, 

or  will  be  mailed,  postpaid  io  U.  S.  A.,  from  Laboratory. 
A.  S.  HINDS,       241    West  Street,        Portland,  Maine 


^ 
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The  Ally  of  Business 

« 

A  national  business  on  a  peace  basis, 
as  well  as  the  development  of  export 
trade,  requires  banking  facilities  of  an 
exceptionally  broad  scope.  Its  finan- 
cial and  commercial  resources  and  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  trade  condi- 
tions enable  The  National  Shawmut 
Bank  of  Boston  to  offer  such  a  service  to 

Manufacturers  and  merchants 
with  branches  or  agencies  in 
New  England. 

Exporters  and  importer^  seek- 
ing new  markets,  or  desiring 
to  finance  shipments  or  ne- 
gotiate credits. 

In  the  foreign  field,  this  Bank  has 
direct  connections  with  all  the  leading 
trade  centers  of  the  world  and  is 
equipped  to  furnish  reliable  informa- 
tion, to  finance  shipments  on  favorable 
terms,  to  negotiate  credits  advanta- 
geously, and  to  make  collections. 

Our  Foreign  Trade  Department  has 
given  intensive  study  to  the  require- 
ments of  import  and  export  business, 
especially  in  relation  to  new  conditions 
created  by  the  war.  Its  officers  are  men 
who  know  the  foreign  field  from  first 
hand  experience. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHAWMUT  BANK 

of  Boston 

Correspondence  invitcJ.     Write  for  booklet  on  " Acceptances"  'which 
explains  the  7ie-M  rreJit  in.'fument  iisid  in  Jinanctng  foreign  trade. 


INVESTMENTS  &  FINANCE 


OUR  NATIONAL  INCOME  LAST  YEAR 
OF  $73,400,000,000 

DR.  BENJAMIN  M.  ANDERSON,  Jr., 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
has  made  an  estimate  of  the  national 
income  of  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1918.  He  arrives  at  the  stupendous  total 
of  $73,400,000,000,  or  nearly  double  the 
cost  of  the  war  to  Great  Britain.  In  1917 
our  income  was  $68,800,000,000,  while  in 
1913,  the  year  before  the  war,  it  was  onlv 
$34,800,000,000.  One  has  to  remember, 
however,  that  since  the  war  began  we  have 
been  dealing  with  much  higher  prices.  Of 
last  year's  total  $73,400,000,000,  $4,600.- 
000,000  was  spent  by  the  American  people 
at  retail  prices  for  products  of  foreign 
industry,  while  the  remainder,  or  $68,800.- 
000,000,  represents  the  expenditures  of 
our  people  and  our  Government  .  for 
American  goods  and  ser\'ices.  Dr.  Ander- 
son remarks  that  this  figure,  $68,800,000.- 
000,  may  be  defined  as  the  "domestic 
trade"  of  the  United  States  for  1918. 
Our  exports  on  a  retail  basis  totaled  in 
the  year  $9,200,000,000,  which  may  be 
taken  as  representative  of  foreign  trade 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  A\ith  the 
figure  for  "domestic  trade."  Foreign 
trade  for  1918  was  therefore  13.4  per  cent, 
of  domestic  trade.  The  index-numbers 
used  in  the  compilation  were  Dun's. 
Rising  prices,  as  compared  ^^th  prices  for 
1913,  would  alone  account  for  89.5  per 
cent,  of  the  increase  in  1918  over  1913. 
As  his  use  of  Duns  inde.x-numbers  makes 
the  total  for  1918  several  billions  smaller 
than  it  would  be  if  any  of  the  other  index- 
numbers  had  been  chosen,  he  believes  his 
estimate  "is  a  distinctly  conservative  one 
so  far  as  the  price  factor  is  concerned." 
He  presents  a  table  of  index  -  numbers 
from  which  figures  for  net  incoxne  were 
derived,  these  figm*es  being  for, a  series  of 
twenty-eight  years,  beginning  in  1890, 
as  follows: 

1  2  3  4  .Yd 

Dun's  Prices  Composite  .  Income 

Reduced  Index  of  Index — Prices    of  U.S. 

to  Per-  Physical  Multiplied  in  BiUioiis 

centayes  Production,  by  Index  of  Dollars 

Caieitdar             of  Prices  uith.Ease  of  Physiral  100:30.0 

Years                   of  1910  in  1910*  Production  ::i3):i 

1890                        76. .T  39  8  30  8  9  3 

1801 81  5  42.0  34  2  JO  i 

1892 75.6  43.5  32.8  10  0 

1893  77  3  42.9  33.2    '  10  1 

1894   71.5  38.1  27.2  83 

1895 68.0  40.7  27.8  8  4 

1896  63.8  40.6  25.9  7.9 

1897  62  2  42.4  26  4  -  8.0 
1898.:!!.!...       66  4               45.1                29.9  -  9  1 

1899  72.3  49  6  35.8  10? 

1900  78.1  54.0  42  1  12.9 

1901 80.6  59.4  47.8  14  6 

1902  ...  84.0  62  6  51.3  15  6 

1903 83.1  70.1  58  2  17.7 

1904  ■    84.0  70.3  59  0  18  0 

1905  .      84.0  76.4  64  2  19.6 

1906  .      88.1  85.0  70  5  21.5 

1907  '    "    '      .       94.0  92.0  86.3  26  6 
1908'          ■            92.4                81.8               75.6  23.0 

1909  ■  99.0  91.7  910  27  6 

1910  100  00  100.00  100.00  30  6+ 

1911  ■  98.1  99.0  97.0  29  6 

1912 104  1  106.9  111  0  33  8 

1913 ]  1017  112.5  114  0  34  8 

1914  102.5  104.5  107  0  32  6 

1915"           .  106.0  110  0  116.0  35  4 

1916'..;.:...  125.0  129  0  161  2  40  2 

1917  171  4  131.3  225  1  68  6 

1918 192.8  124,8  240  6  73  4 

*This  index  of  physical  volume  of  production  for  the  years 
1890-1916  inclusive  is  based  on  railway  gross  receipts.  Its 
basis  for  1917  and  1918  is  discust  in  the  text. 

tThe  basic  figure  for  the  net  income  of  the  I  nited  btat«  b 
.■^0.5  billions,  in  1910.  Figures  in  Column  4  for  other  years,  a* 
1905,  are  derived  by  taking  the  index  in  Column  3  for  1905. 
the  index  in  Column  3  for  1910,  and  the  absolute  figure  in  Column 
4  for  1910,  and  solving  by  the  "rule  of  three." 

Some  interesting  comments  are  made  by 
Dr.  Anderson  in  the  course  of  his  article 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  New  York 
Times  Atinalist: 

"For  the  first  nine  months  of  1918 
copper  production  increased  6.3  per  cent. 
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For  the  first  eleven  months  of  1918,  as 
compared  with  1917,  bituminous  coal 
output  increased  8  per  cent.  Pig-iron 
production  for  the  first  eleven  months  in 
1918  is  virtually  the  same  as  for  the  same 
months  of  1917,  showing  a  decline  of  .65 
of  1  per  cent.  Steel  ingots  declined  more, 
4.4  per  cent.  Of  the  major  crops,  corn 
declined  15.7  per  cent.,  and  wheat  in- 
creased 44  per  cent.  Oats  declined  3.4 
per  cent.;  hay  declined  9.4  per  cent. 
Potatoes  declined  9.3  per  cent.;  rye  (a 
minor  crop)  increased  41.5  per  cent.;  cot- 
ton (a  major  crop)  increased  3.5  per 
cent. ;  tobacco  increased  7.2  per  cent.  The 
minor  crops  generally  showed  an  increase, 
rice,  for  example,  increasing  16.3  per  cent. 
It  is  difficult  to  reach  any  conclusion  from 
these  figures,  except  that  things,  on  the 
whole,  stand  about  as  they  did  in  1917. 

"But  there  is  another  significant  index 
which  would  show  a  marked  reduction  of 
production,  and  that  is  the  figure  for 
building  permits  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1918,  as  compared  with  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1917.  Building 
permits  in  dollars  show  a  decline  of  39  per 
cent.  The  decline  would  be  greater  if 
physical  units  were  available.  The  year 
1917  also  showed  a  decline  in  building 
permits  as  compared  with  1916,  but  in 
1917  there  was  a  very  large  volume  of 
government  construction,  for  which  no 
permits  were  required,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  cantonments.  In  1918 
there  was  very  much  less  of  this  factor 
of  government  construction,  and  the 
decline  in  building  permits  is  very  much 
more  significant.  The  decline  in  building 
permits,  however,  would  exaggerate  the 
general  decline  in  non-essential  produc- 
tion. Long-time  construction  at  war-time 
prices  of  building  materials  and  labor 
would  have  been  an  unprofitable  venture 
in  general,  and  it  is  wholly  improbable 
that  the  general  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion, apart  from  war  -  essentials,  is  any- 
thing like  as  great  as  that  in  the  building 
trade. 

"Taking  all  factors  into  consideration, 
the  writer  has  assumed  that  aggregate 
production  in  the  United  States  was 
nearly  2  per  cent,  greater  in  1917  than 
in  1916,  and  in  1918  was  5  per  cent,  less 
than  in  1917.  This  procedure  is  arbi- 
trary, and  the  writer  can  offer  no  mathe- 
matical justification  for  it.  It  represents 
merely  his  best  guess.  He  reserves  the 
right  to  revise  the  war-time  figures  at  a 
later  time  when  more  information  is  avail- 
able, and  he  hopes  that  other  investiga- 
tors may  be  interested  in  giving  attention 
to  the  problem.  If  it  should  appear  to 
other  students  that  the  1918  figure  for 
physical  production  should  be  placed  still 
lower,  the  writer  would  not  be  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  the  contention,  but,  as  to 
his  estimate  for  the  net  income  of  the 
country,  he  would  still  feel  that  it  is 
conservative  in  view  of  the  choice  of 
Dun's  index-number  of  prices. 

"Other  students  may  be  disposed  to 
give  larger  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  some 
millions  of  soldieVs  have  been  withdrawn 
from  industry,  and  that  many  men  norm- 
ally engaged  in  the  professions  have  been 
taken  over  into  government  work,  making 
it  inevitable  that  the  normal  volume  of 
physical  production  should  have  been 
reduced  by  more  than  5  per  cent,  during 
the  last  year.  The  writer  would  point 
out  in  this  connection,  however,  that 
physical  production  and  prices  are  not 
really  the  only  factors  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  variations  in  the  income 
of  the  country.  Under  normal  conditions, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  income  of  the 
country  wnll  vary  with  them.  But  Gov- 
ernment employees  also  receive  income, 
whether  producers  in  any  strict  sense  or 
not.  Soldiers,  tho  withdrawn  from  indus- 
try, still  receive  income;  income  which 
might  be  taxed  if  the  Government  so 
chose,  and  income  out  of  which  Liberty 
bonds  may  be  and  are  bought.  The 
income  of  the  country,  therefore,  has  not 
been  diminislied  in  the  same  ratio  that 
physical  production  has  been  diminished." 
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Calculatixi^  Maclnne 

Wisihle  Check  of  Accuracy 

How  much  time  do  your  asistants  waste  in  going  over  figure-work 
twice,  three  times  or  more  to  prove  correctness  of  results? 

The  Monroe  Visible  Check  can  eliminate  that  waste  by  enabling  you 
to  detect  and  correct  an  operating  error  the  moment  it  is  made.  There  is 
no  need  to  go  over  the  work  twice — all  back  checking  eliminated. 

Take  this  simple  problem:  What  is  the  cost  of  1823'4  items  at  $1.23 
per  item?  Set  the  first  number  on  the  keyboard ;  give  the  lever  a  few  quick 
turns.  The  RESULT  appears  at  once;  $224.78^.  When  you  finish,  all 
three  numbers  of  the  operation  remain  in  full  sight  as  proof  of  correctness. 

Without  effort  you  maintain  a  constant  check  as  you  go  along.  This 
same  self-proved  accuracy  holds  in  all  operations  and  on  all  kinds  of 
figure-work.    Let  us  show  how  and  why. 

The  Monroe  not  only  Adds,  but  Subtracts,  Divides 
and  Multiplies,  as  easily  as   other    machines  Add 

The  automatic  Self-Check  is  only  one  Monroe  feature.  Investigate; 
learn  the  many  other  reasons  why  this  machine  can  be  used  to  advantage 
on  your  work,  saving  you  time,  money  and  costly  errors. 


ME^Coupon-Mail  it  today 


To  Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co.,  Woolworth  BIdg.,  N.  Y. 

Without  cost  or  obligation.     (Check  item  desired): 

D  Please  send  us  a  copy  of  your  Book  of  Facts. 

G  Send  special  literature  covering  our  line  of  business. 

Q  Show  us  how  our  present  employees  can  use  the  Monroe  Calculating  Machine. 

Firm 

Name . . :   

Individual's 

Name 

Address 

L.  P.  L'-Ui-ia 
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Distinctive  Correspondence 

Pleased    Stenographers,   Glean   Legible    Records,   and    Economy 

Are  a  few  of  the  many  satisfactory  results  you  will  derive 
from  the  use  of  WAXED  Ribbons  and  Carbon  Paper. 
WAXED  Ribbons  are  supplied  for  all  makes  of  Typewriters 
and  Adding  Machines,  in  all  standard  colors  and  bichrome. 
Guaranteed  not  to  fill  the  type  or  dry  out.  The  wax  used  in 
their  production  prevents  smudging  and  evaporation  of 
the  moisture. 

WAXED  Carbon  Paper  will  not  smut  or  dry  out — -is  an 
excellent  manifolder;  light,  medium  and  heavyweight;  black, 
purple,  blue,  red  and  green. 

20-PAGE  BOOKLET 
Prices,  Prepaid:  "  Better  Typewriter  Results" — will  be  mailed  to  any  typewriter 

Per  gross   S54  00  "^^"^  upon  request,  or  we  will  send  25  sheets  of  carbon  paper  and  a 

Per  dozen    S500  ribbon  for  your  machine,  upon  receipt  of  $1.   Writetoday!   .\ddrcss 

6  for  $2.7.5;  3  for  $1.50      Th*^    R  ihhr»n    "Wr»rt«l  Department   96 

1  for  .54c  (stamps)  llieiVlUUUIl     VV  UrJV!»,     Galveston,   Texas 


Price 

Letter  or 
$2.00  per 


Prepaid: 

Legal  Size, 
100  Sheets 


FARM  PRODUCTS  MAKE  A  NEW 
RECORD 

According  to  a  statement  from  Washing- 
ton j)rinted  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce, 
high  prices  and  increased  production 
(combined  last  year  to  swell  the  total 
value  of  our  farm  crops  in  1918  to  a  total 
of  half  a  billion  dollars  more  than  the  total 
of  any  previous  year.  By  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  value  of  last  year's  crops 
was  placed  at  .114,000,000,000^  which  wns 
"double  the  average  value  for  the  five 
years  1912  to  1916."  Illinois  ranked  first 
in  the  value  of  all  crops,  as  she  did  in  1917. 
loAva,  Texas,  and  Oeorgia  were  second, 
third,  and  fourth,  holding  the  same  rank 
they  did  in  1917.  Minnesota  took  fiftli 
rank,  jumping  from  ninth  place,  which  she 
held  in  1917,  while  Ohio  dropt  back  into 
si.Kth  place  from  the  fifth  rank.  North 
Carolina  moved  up  into  seventh  rank 
from  the  eleventh  place,  and  Indiana  re- 
tained her  eighth  place. 

Below  is  a  table  giving  the  hypothetical 
value  in  thousands,  i.e.,  OOO's  omitted,  by 
States  for  1918  and  1917,  and  the  rank  of 
States  in  each  year: 


Stale 

Maine •. 

N.  Hampshire.. 

Wrmont 

Massachusetts. 
Khode  Islan.l. . 

Connectieut 

New  York 

New  Jersey.  . .  . 
Pennsylvania. . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia  

W.  Virginia. . . . 
N.  Car(iljn:i. . . , 
8.  Carolina.  .  .  , 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio.. 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minne.sota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

N.  Dakota 

S.  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

■Mabama 

Mississipi  i 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oi:lahonia 

-A  rkansas 

Montana 

Wyomin?: 

Colora'lo 

New  Mexico. . . 

-Arizona 

Ttsh 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington... . 

OreL'on 

Califo''nia    .    . . 


1918 

$79,410 

29,776 

.50,874 

70,204 

7,965 

.59,964 

447,216 

10:i,321 

459,929 

26,290 

127,231 

322,224 

141,043 

537,438 

446,313 

590,292 

103,144 

541,400 

507,563 

879,679 

336,669 

417,888 

562,545 

821,920 

482,436 

375,601 

438,880 

390,944 

424,298 

.385,066 

324,256 

366.677 

403,789 

2.82,640 

695,651 

264,502 

331,479 

146,713 

61,752 

153,639 

40,711 

42,267 

54,759 

24,536 

107,111 

135,2.55 

122,481 

365,028 


-Value- 


1917 

$68,597 

25,500 

44,484 

64,889 

8,235 

.54,345 

418,089 

103,107 

407,612 

27,707 

122,368 

303,818 

126,487 

434,093 

383,153 

5.53,431 

96,559 

547,134 

504,300 

849,990 

3,55,146 

367,370 

464,294 

792,618 

536,827 

220,290 

358,748 

522,186 

416,225 

353,877 

288,744 

287,939 

351.070 

284,634 

790,923 

340,406 

371,660 

105,745 

.54,247 

164,890 

38,470 

31,193 

52,299 

24,477 

96,525 

144,422 

108,025 

439,521 


—Ravk— 
1918    wn 


37 
45 
42 
38 
48 
40 
11 
35 
10 
46 
32 
25 
30 
7 
12 
4 

36 

6 

8 

1 

22 

15 

5 

2 

9 

19 

13 

17 

14 

18 

24 

20 

16 

26 

3 

27 

23 

29 

39 

28 

44 

43 

41 

47 

34 

31 

33 

21 


37 

46 

42 

3S 

48 

39 

12 

34 

14 

45 

31 

23 

30 

11 

15 

4 

35 

.5 

S 

1 

19 

17 

9 


IS 

13 
20 
24 
25 
21 
26 
3 
22 
Hi 
33 
40 
28 
43 
44 
41 
47 
36 
29 
32 
10 


United  Slates. .  .  $14,090,769   $43,506,669 


Classified    Columns 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED 
COLLEGE  WOMEN  OR  TEACHERS 
Between  25  and  35  Years  of  Age.  for 
PERMANENT  TRAVELING  POSITIONS 
IN  SALES  FIELD  ALONG  EDUCA- 
TIONAL LINES,  SELLING  A  SCHOOL 
HELP  TO  MOTHERS.  Short  Hours, 
Salary  to  Start,  and  .\ll  Railro.ad 
Fare.  A  SPECIAL  PROPOSITION  TO 
TEACHERS  FOR  SUMMER  VACATION 
WORK.  Give  Age.  Education,  Experi- 
ence AND  .Approximate  Date  for  Be- 
ginning IN  First  Letter. 

.Address: 
F.  E.  COMPTON  &  COMPANY 

Box  L.D. 
58  E.  Washington  St.  Chicago 

Wanted:  .Ambitious  Workers  to  start  Collec- 
tion Bureaus.  Be  independent — earn  $2,500 
up,  yearly.  We  train  and  refer  business  to 
you.  "Scientific  Facts"  FREE.  Nafl  Coll'n 
Bureau,  Dept.  3,  63  Maynard,  Columbus,  O. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A  fullsize.l  box  TREE-RIPENED  GRAPE- 
FRUIT. J3.5I).  Half  Grapefruit  and  Half 
Oranges,  $4.50.  You  pay  expressage.  We  re- 
fund 10  cents  cash  for  each  imperfect  fruit. 
Reference:  State  Bank  of  Haines  City. 
Alta  Vista  Groves,  Haines  City,  Florida. 

"MODERN"'  Duplicator — a  business  getter. 
$1.50 up.  50  to  75  copies  from  pen,  pencil, type- 
writer. No  glue  or  gelatine.  35, 000  firms  use 
it.  30  Days'  trial.  You  need  one.  Booklet  free. 
J.  G.  Durlcln  &  Reeves  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hundreds  U.S.  Government  Permanent  Posi- 
tions open.  $90  to  $125  month.  Short  hours. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Common  education 
sufficient.  Write  for  list.  Franklin -Institute, 
Dept.  CI  17,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  .Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


ClGSSi  tied    Columns 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENT  SENSE 

"the  Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

Write  LACEY  &  LACEV 

651  F  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  "How  To  Obtain  a  Patent."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  for  our  free 
opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest 
References.  >  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
Terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759 
Ninth,  Washington.  D.  C. 

DON-T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  to  patent 
protection.  Sign  and  witness  form  "Evidence 
of  Coiiception."  This  form,  book  and  in- 
formation sent  free.  Lancaster  &  .AlJwine, 
211  Ouray  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority 
quickly  becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  investigates. 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 

P.ATENTS.     Send  sketch  or  model  for  pre- 
liminary examination.     Highest    references. 
Best  results.     Promptness  assured. 
WATSOX   E.  COLEMA.Nl.  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF 
ELOCUTION 

A  splendid  little  book  of  intimate  talks  by 
Alfred  Ayres  on  the  practical  problems  of 
effective  public  speaking  and  reading. 
i2mo.  Cloth,  deckle  edges,  frontispiece. 
75  cents;  by  mail,  83  cents. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Ave.,   New  York 
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YOUR  judgment,  when 
you  purchase  a  Gar- 
ford,  is  backed  by  that  of 
the  thousands  who  use 
theim  continually  —  and 
are  ready  to  endorse  their 
long  run  economy. 

"USERS  KNOW^ 

The  Garford  Motor  Truck  Company,  Lima,  Ohio 

Motor  Trucks  of  All  Capacities 

Distributors  and  Service  Stations  in  all  principal  cities 


m\ 


I 

:       ;       /  f 

4^ 

C/'  '            ' 

^ 

^  ' 

I 

'^%:\^  \ 


All  together — Let's  continue 
production  and  insure  prosperity. 

U.  S.  iJepartiuent  of  Labor, 
\Vm.  B.  Wilson,  Sec'y. 
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Knaitamimam 


If  the  great  w^ar 
in  George  Wa 


Of  all  the  military  problems  that 
confronted  George  Washington  there 
was  none  greater  than  that  of  feed- 
ing his  armies. 

Meat,  the  fighting  man's  most  im- 
portant ration  then  as  now,  was 
especially  hard  to  obtain.  Much  of 
the  time  his  soldiers  had  to  depend 
for  sustenance  on  what  they  could 
get  by  foraging. 

*  *  * 

America's  job  of  meat  supply,  in 
the  great  war  just  ended,  was  a  thou- 
sandfold bigger  than  Washington's. 
It  was  a  job  of  feeding  not  only  our 
own  huge  forces  here  and  abroad 
but  the  Allied  armies  as  well. 

America  succeeded  because  she 
had  at  her  command  what  Washing- 
ton didn't  have — thousands  of  pros- 
perous farms,  and  centralized  large- 
scale  organizations  like  that  of 
Swift  &  Company  for  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  meat. 

How  well  America  succeeded,  how 
well  her  meat  machinery  stood  the 


had  been  fought 
hineton's  time 


test,  is  evidenced  by  a  French  mili- 
tary authority  who  not  only  said 
that  France  could  not  have  held  out 
without  our  support,  but  asserted 
that  "the  men  over  there  in  the 
French  trenches  are  the  best-fed  men 
in  Europe." 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  im- 
mensity of  the  food  problem — Swift 
&  Company  in  one  single  month 
shipped  2,012  carloads  of  provisions 
overseas,  valued  at  $21,268,000. 

If  America  had  been  dependent  on 
the  meat  supply  methods  of  Wash- 
ington's time,  or  even  of  Civil  War 
time,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
what  would  have  happened. 

Speaking  along  this  line,  an  Ameri- 
can official  said  that  it  would  have 
been  a  super-human  task  to  gather 
and  handle  the  meat  necessary  to 
feed  the  people  during  this  great  war 
if  conditions  had  been  the  same  as 
they  were  "during  the  Civil  War, 
when  the  meat  industry  was  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country." 


Sw^ift  &  Company,  U.S.A. 


Established  1868 


A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  23,000  stockholders 


^ 
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"'JhelRag-conteniloJl-dnedTaper  at  the  Reasonable  Price" 


THIS  watermark  is  the  trade  mark  of  Systems  Bond.  It  is  the 
sign  by  which  you  can  identify  this  paper  every  time.  We  place 
this  mark  in  Systems,  because  as  its  manufacturers  we  want  credit  if  the 
paper  measures  up,  and  we  want  to  be  held  responsible  if  it  fails  to 
measure  up.  Such  is  the  confidence  this  old  established  mill  feels  in 
this   quality  product — Systems  Bond. 


Systems  Bond  furnishes  the  quality  which 
only  rag-content,  loft-dried  bonds  can 
give — and  does  it  without  the  extravagant 
price  hitherto  associated  with  high  grade 
bonds.  It  is  the  sheet  to  fill  the  bond  need 
and  gap  familiar  to  printers,  lithographers, 
stationers  and  the  business  world  at  large. 

You  as  a  consumer  obtain  this  rag-content 
bond  at  a  reasonable  price — because  the 
plant  of  the  Eastern  Manufacturing 
Company  is  self-contained  and  self-sus- 
tained. The  company  possesses  its  own 
spruce  forests,  rag  and  wood-pulp  mills, 
electro-chemical  works,  paper  mills.  Con- 
trol of  raw  materials — large  output— self- 


completion  of  every  process— these  assure 
low  cost  of  manufacture,  low  cost  to  you. 

Systems  Bond  belongs  to  the  rag-fibre 
bond  aristocracy.  There  is  the  crisp 
crackle  beneath  the  hand — the  firm,  sub- 
stantial  body — the  tenacious  durability 
which  resists  creasing,  crumpling  and  the 
discoloring  inroads  of  time.  Its  own  mute 
appeal  is  more  eloquent  of  quality  than 
many  words.  Systems  Bond  is  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  country.  Ask 
your  stationer  and  printer  for  it.  Also 
send  for  our  booklet  "The  Modern 
Manufacture  of  Writing  Paper" — inter- 
esting and  valuable  for  the  paper  buyer. 


Systems  Bond  is  the  standard  bearer  of  a  comprehensive  group  of  papers—  a  grade 
for  every  Bond  and  Ledger  need— all  produced  under  the  same  advantageous  con- 
ditions— and  including  the  well  known  Pilgrim,  Transcript,  and  Atlantic  marks. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Mill-s  at  Bangor  and  hincoln,  Maine 
501  Fifth  Avenue  ■  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  symbol  for  value,  quality  and  service 
adopted  by  a  group  of  men  interested  in 
the    manufacture    of  various  products. 
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"Here's  an  Extra  $50 ! 

"I'm  making realmoney  now !  Yes,  I've 
been  keeping  it  a  secret  until  pay  day 
came.  I've  been  promoted  witn  an  in- 
crease of  $50  a  month.  And  the  first  extra 
money  is  yours.  Just  a  little  reward  for 
urging  me  to  study  at  home.  The  boss 
says  my  spare  time  training  has  made  me 
a  valuable  man  to  the  firm  and  there's 
more  money  coming  soon.  We're  starting 
up  easy  street,  Grace,  thanks  to  you  and 
thel.C.  S." 

Today  more  than  ever  before,  money  is  what 
counts.  You  can't  get  along  on  what  you  have 
been  making.  Somehow,  you've  simply  got  to  in- 
crease your  earnings. 

Fortunately  for  you  there  is  an  unfailing  way  to 
do  it.  Train  yourself  for  bigger  work,  learn  to  do 
some  one  thing  well  and  employers  will  be  glad  to 
pay  you  real  money  for  your  special  knowledge. 

You  can  get  the  training  that  wiU  prepare  you 
forthe  position  you  want  in  the  work  you  like  best, 
whatever  it  may  be.  You  can  get  it  at  home,  in 
spare  time,  through  the  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  I.  C.  S.  to  prepare  men  for 
better  positions  at  better  pay.  They  have  been  do- 
ing it  for  27  years.  They  have  helped  two  million 
other  men  and  v/omen.  They  are  training  over 
100,000  now.  And  they  are  ready  and  anxious  to 
help  you. 

Here  is  all  we  ask— without  cost,  without  oblieatlng 
yourself  in  any  way,  simply  mark  and  mall  this  coupon. 


•^'   Tcnn  OUT  HCRC 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4881 B,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  tho 
position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


DELECTIilCAL  ENGINF.flll 
Electric  I.lgbtlnf  end  Kjsa 
Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Engineer 
Telephone  Work 
UECilANIO.tl,  ENOINEEK 

Ueobanlcal  Draftsman 

B  Machine  Shop  IVaotlod 
Toolmaker 
3 Gas  Engine  OperattnE 
3CIV1L    ENGINEER 
USiirvevlnff    and  Blappln(» 
I]  MINE  FOlIEMANorENO-n 
DSTATIONAUY  ENGINEEIl 
3  Marine  Eiigineer 
31  Ship  Draftsman 
3  ARCHITECT 
HCuntraotor  and  Rnllder 
D  Aroblteotaral  Draftsman 
^Concrete  Builder 
D Structural  Engineer 
U  I'MlMniNfl  AND  HEATING 
D  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
D  Tcitile  OTsraeerorSiipt. 
^eilEUIST 


nSALESMANSHIP 
n  ADVERTISING 
D  Window  Trimmer 

□  Show  Card  Write* 

□  Sign  Painter 

□  Railroad  Tralnnwal 

□  ILLUSTRATING. 

□  Cartooning 

□  BOOKKEEPER 

□  Stenographer  and  Typbft 

□  Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 

□  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

□  Railway  Accouotaat  -' 

□  Commercial  Law 

□  GOOD  ENGLISH  ■ 

□  Teacher 

□  OonimoD  Sehool  Sobleota  > 

□  Mathematics 

□  CiVIL  SERVICE  ' 
D  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

DAUTononii.E  orEBiTisa 

3Aato  Repairing 

I]  Navigation       IQSpanbb 

DAGRICUr.TUnRlplfrench 

D  I'onltry  UBlilDg  EcjItalUn 


Name 

Present 
Occupation. 

Street 
and  No 


JClty_ 


_SUte_ 


The    Digest   School 
Directory  Index 


WE  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
schools  and  colleges  whose  announcements  ap- 
pear in  The  Digest  during  February.  The  Feb- 
ruary 1st  issue  contains  a  descriptive  announce- 
ment of  each  school.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for 
catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institu- 
tions listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct 
inquiry.  Latest  data  procured  by  one  who  visits  the 
schools  is  always  on  hand.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school, 
age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be  considered. 

SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  of  The  Literary  Digest 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

III Illinois  Woman's  College Jacksonville 

N.  Y..  .Miss  Mason's  School Tarry  town 

BOYS'  SCHOOLS 

Md Tome  School Port  Deposit 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Ind Bogue  Inst,  for  Stammerers  .  .Indianapolis 

Ky Stewart  Home  Training  SchooL.  .Farmdale 

Mo.  . .  .Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf St.  Louis 

Pa Acer  wood  Tutoring  School Devon 

School  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL 

III American  Coll.  of  Phys.  Ed Chicago 

N.  M  .  New  Mexico  School  of  Music Socorro 

Tenn.  .Chattanooga  College  of  Law  .  .Chattanooga 

SUIS1MER  CAMPS 

N.  H. . . Sargent  Camp  for  Girls Peterboro 

N.  Y..  .Junior  Plattsburg  for  Boys Plattsburg 

Ethan  Allen  Training  Camp — Boys 

Saugerties 
Pok-O'-Moonshine  for  Boys  .  .Adirondacks 
Repton  Naval  Camp  for  Boys 

Lake  Champlain 
Vt Tela  Wauket  Camps  for  Girls Roxbury 


LEARN  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY 

We  have  an  insistent  demand  for  men;  $25  to  $75  weekly;  com- 
petent schot)!  of  mecliauical  dentistiy;  efficient  system  of  teaching; 
individual  instruction  on  practical  work;  taught  thoroughly  in  3  to 
12months;  day  or  evening:  easy  terms;  highest  references.  Especially 
attractive  proposition  to  those  who  write  us  immediately  for  tx>oklet  G. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY 
506  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

Stewart  Home  Training  School  ''"thildrrn  "* 

A  Private  Home  and  School  on  a  beautiful  Country  Estate 

of  500  acres  in  the  famous  Blue  Grass  Regio     of  Kentucky. 

Five    Buildings — Cottage    Plan.      Write     for     illustrative 

Catalogue. 

DR.  JOHN  P.  STEWART,  Box  C,  Farmdale,   Ky. 


fJpn^SS'^BANKING 


Tells  of  the  great  opportunities  Id  this  won- 
derful profession,  ana  how  you  can  learn  by 
mail.  Six  months'  term.  Diploma  awarded. 
EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  Pres. 

Americnii  Sebool  orunnktiiz 
185  E.  state  St..  Dept.  99.  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


§       SHORT-STORY  WRITING 
A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 
structure,  and  wri  tingofthe  Short-Story  taught  by 
Dr.  J.  !lergKsenwi.in,ror  yearsEdhorof  Lippincott's. 
150-page  catalogue  free.     ■  Please  address 
TIIK  HOJIE  COUBKSPONDEME  SIHOOL 
Dr.  EBeDweln    Dept.  71        ^  ^  Springlield,  Mass.! 


lnTw6\^rs 


The  lack   of  High  School   Training    bars 

you  from  a  successful  business  career  and 

the  _  leading    professions,    from    well  -  paid 

CivU  service  jobs,  from  teaching  or  entrance 

to  college,  in  fact,  from  all  preferred  positions. 

SIUDY  Af    HOHE 

Too  can  complete   oar   simplified 
High  School  Course  by  spare  time 
home  study  within  two   years.    A 
I  postal  will  bring  you  full   details 
about   this  Course,  money- back 
guarantee  and  Free  Bulletin. 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OP 
CORRESPONDENCE 
.0apt.H2402G  CHICAGO.  iU. 


///lY  "J™  """^'   \ 
/"/BACK  IF  YOU  APf 
KOTSAIISfliD  AFTER 
.VCOMPIEIING  M  , 


m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,600  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  Co  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P,  A.  examinationa  or  executive  accounting:  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  preparo 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  tho 
Bupervieion  of  William  B.  Castenholz.  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A..  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  Universitj'  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University*  Dept.  252-H.A.C.,    Chicago 
"The  World's    Greatest  Extension  University" 

STANDARD    DICTIONARY     superiority    quickly    becomes 

plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 

POWER  THROUGH  PERFECTED  IDEAS 

A   Guide   to  Self   Development,   Expression    and    Memory 
By  S.  S.  NEFF,  Ph.D.  Postpaid.  $i.  !o 

NEFF  COLLEGE,  1730  Chestnut  St.,  PhUada. 

Every   Married    Couple 

and  all  who  contemplate   marriage 

Should  Own 

tUs  complete  informatiTe  book 

"The  Science  Of  a  New  Life" 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.D. 

Endorsed  and  recotnmended  by 
foremost  medical  and  religious 
critics.  Unfolds  the  secrets  of 
married  happiness,  so  often  re- 
vealed too  late  I  We  can  give 
only  a  few  of  the  29  chapter 
subiects  here  as  this  book  is  not 
meant  for  children. 

Ace  at 


Special  Offer 

The  regular  price  is 
$8.00.  In  order  to  in- 
troduce this  work 
into  as  many  neigh- 
borhoods as  possible 
we  will  send  one 
copy  of  our  special 
$3.00  edition  to  any 
reader  of  this  Maga- 
zine, postpaid  upoD 
receipt  of  $2.00. 


Marriaere  and  Its  Advantafires.  Ace  at 
Which  to  Marry.  Law  of  Choice.  Love 
Analyzed.  Qualities  One  Should  Avoid  in 
Choosing.  Anatomy  of  Reproduction. 
Amativeness.  Continence.  Children. 
Genius.  Conception.  Preenancy.  Con- 
finement. TWILIGHT  SLEEP.  Nursing. 
How  a  Happy  Married  Life  is  Secured. 
Descriptive  circular  giving:  full  and  com- 
plete  table  of  contents  mailed  FREE. 

J.  S.  OGILVIE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

57-1  Rose  Street  New  York  City 


What  15' .£  You 


from 
the 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center  of  civilization;    history  is  being 
made  at  this  world  capital.    The  Pathfinder's 
Illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  Im- 
partial and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during   these  strenuous,    epoch-making  days. 


The  tittle  matter  o!  ISc  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  the  ■  Pathfinder  13 
weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's 
center  for  the  Nation ;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  tells  the 
truth  and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  26th  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill  without 
emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  butll  a  year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  your 
means.    If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertain- 


ing wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  v»u  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everythine  clearly,  fairly,  briefly — here  it  is.  Send  ISc 
to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  proba-  TI,o  Pathfinder.  BOX  56  .  WaShlllCtOD.  D.  C 
U»n  13  weeks.  TbelSsdaesootrepay  us,  but  wo  are  glad  to  Invest  in  new  friends.    "'"•  •  ••*""""»if  »»v«   aQ»  ••Haiiiiigkvu,  w.Wi 
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This  Boy  Knows.  Do  You? 

He  has  had  The  Book  of  Knowledge  in  his 

home  for  a  year,  and  he  can  explain  to  you 
interestingly  and  correctly  about  all  the  familiar 
things  which  he  sees  around  him.  He  has 
made  "a  long  start  in  the  race  for  knowledge." 

His  teacher  will  tell  you  that  when  she  wants  a  quick  and 
intelligent  answer  from  her  class,  this  boy  always  answers 
first.  The  Home  is  the  greatest  school  in  the  world,  and 
The  Book  of  Knowledge  is  the  best  equipment  for 
The  Home. 

It  is  the  simplest  scheme  of  universal  knowledge.  It 
develops  the  mind  of  a  child  as  naturally  as  the  sunshine 
develops  the  flower.  It  puts  the  children  over  the  top. 

The  Book  of  Knowledge 

The  Children's  Encyclopedia 


■ 


10,000  Educational  Pictures 

English 


The  16  Great  Departments 
of  Knowledge 

The  United  States 
Dominion  of  Canada 
All  Other  Countries 
Natural  History 
Our  Own  Life 
Plant  Life 

The  Earth 

Familiar  Things 
Book  of  Wonders 
Famous  Books 

Men  and  Women 

Stories  and  Legends 
Poetry  and  Rhymes 
Golden  Deeds 
School  Lessons 

Manual  Training 


In  Five  Languages 

French  Spanish  Italian  Portuguese 

A  Paying  Investment 


The  education  of  your  child  to  become  a  ioo% 
useful  citizen  is  an  absolute  necessity  today.  A 
hundred  years  ago  a  horse  and  wagon  was  all  there 
was  to  the  transportation  system.  Today  there  is 
a  vast  system  of  railways  and  waterways  which 
cover  the  world,  and  the  electric  current  enables 
people  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to 
speak  to  each  other  quickly  and  easily. 

The  child  of  yesterday  needed  little  more  than  the 
three  R's  in  order  to  have  a  fairly  successful  Hfe. 
Today  he  must  have  all  the  equipment  you  can 
give  him. 

In  round  numbers,  what  is  your  child's  chance  to 
become  successful.''  If  uneducated  he  has  one 
chance  out  of  150,000;  with  a  common  school 
education,  4  chances;  with  a  high-school  educa- 
tion, 87  chances;  with  a  college  education,  800 
chances;  with  The  Book  of  Knowledge  in  the 
home,  every  chance.  It  is  not  a  luxury,  it  is 
an  absolute  necessity.  It  is  an  investment  in 
your  child's  future  which  will  pay  dividends  as 
long  as  he  lives. 


350  Colored  Plates  ^ 

Answers  Every  Question  a 
Child  Can  Ask 

Why  is  ice  slippery? 

Why  is  the  sea  never  still? 

Can  a  plant  see? 

What  are  eyebrows  for? 

Why  does  milk  turn  sour? 

Why  is  snow  white? 

Do  the  stars  really  twinkle? 

What    makes    the   color   of 
the  sunset? 

Wfidt     m'akes     knots     in 
wood? 

What  makes  an  echo? 

What  makes  shadows? 

Why   is   it    warm    in    sum- 
mer? 

Wftaf  IS  camouflage? 


Educate  Your  Children  With  The  Book  of  Knowledge.     It  Pays 

Satisfy  Your  Desire  To  Know  By  Mailing  FREE  COUPON  Today 


Literary   Digest    readers    may    obtain    free    of    charge    the 

valuable  and  attractive  illustrated  book  of  specimen  pages  from 
THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE.  Let  the  children  decide 
whether  this  new  method  of  education  interests  them.  Send  for 
the  FREE  80- page  book  which  contains  the  following  subjects: 
The  Sun  an  I  His  Family;  What  Our  Skin  Is  Like;  How  the  Nail 
Grows  on  the  Finger;  How  the  Teeth  Grow;  The  Nerves  of  Smell;  The 
Marvel  of  Hearing;  The  Lords  of  the  Wild  Kingdom;  A  Concrete 
Ship  in  the  Water;  The  Wonderful  Birth  of  the  Wheat;  How  We  Dig 
Up  Sunshine;  Making  the  Desert  Blossom;  Canada  the  Wonderland; 
The  Republics  of  South  America;  The  Boy  Carpenter's  Box  of  Tools; 
West  Point  and   Annapolis,   and  Others. 

The  Grolier  Society 

2  West  4Sth  Street  NEW^  YORK 


Binmiiiiiiii 


THE   GROLIER   SOCIETY 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 

Please  mail  descriptive  book  containing  specimen 
pages  and  illustrations  from  THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWL- 
EDGE, and  explaining  the  use  and  meaning  of  the 
work  for  the  mind  of  a  child. 
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w.£  PHILADELPHIA 


PUBLIC 


LEDGER 


Has  at  the  Peace  Conference  one  of  the  strongest 
forces  of  trained  and  expert  journaUsts  ever  gotten 
together  by  any  American  newspaper. 


THE  WORLD'S 
GREATEST  JOURNALIST 


DR.  E.  J.  DILLON 

Has  been  engaged  by  the  Philadelphia  PUBLIC 
LEDGER  to  represent  it  at  the  Peace  Conference 


This  distinguished  Journalist  speaks  seventeen  different 
languages,  has  the  personal  acquaintance  of  all  the  leaders  in 
political  life  in  Europe  and  is  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  secret  policies  of  the  chancelleries  of  Europe  than 
any  other  living  man.  Lord  Burnham  gave  his  consent  to 
the  PUBLIC  LEDGER  engagement  provided  we  would  share 
it  with  the  London  Telegraph,  which  we  were  very  glad  to  do. 

"DR.  E.  J.  DILLON  is  far  and  'away  the  ablest,  the  most 
cultured,  the  most  adventurous  newspaper  man  I  have  ever 
met.  There  is  no  one  on  the  English  press  who  can  wield  a 
pen  so  luminous,  so  lucid  and  so  learned,  nor  could  we  have 
from  any  other  writer  such  expositions  of  the  inside  track  of 
contemporary  events,  both  in  war  and  peace." 

—THE  LATE  WILLIAM  T.  STEAD, 

.in  the  Review  of  Reviezvs. 


We  engaged  Dr.  Dillon  to  go  to  Russia  for  the 
Public  Ledger,  but  sent  him  back  to  the  Peace 
Conference,  after  which  he'will  proceed  to  Russia. 


We  also  have  Mr.  Harold  J.  Learoyd,  former 
Managing  Editor  of  the  Public  Ledger  and  New 
York  Evening  Post;  Mr.  Raymond  G.  Carroll,  who 
has  been  thro'  all  the  fighting  with  the  American 
and  French  troops,  for  the  Public  Ledger;  Mr. 
Clinton  Gilbert,  one  of  our  Washington  corre- 
spondents, formerly  editor  New  York  Tribune,  and 

London  Times-Public  Ledger 
CABLE  SERVICE 

Which  Covers  Peace  Negotiations  With  an  Incomparable 
Array  of  Experts,  Including  the  Following  Authorities: 

(  HERBERT  SIDEBOTHAM,  Military 
<  Critic,  whose  commentaries  Kitchener 
(  recommended  to  his  generals. 

5  CAPT.  CHARLES  NAPIER  ROBIN- 
(SON,  R.  N.,  Naval  Critic. 


Military  Problems 
Naval  Problems 

General 


f  H.  WICKHAM  STEED,  Foreign  Ed- 

I  itor    of    the    Times,  and    its    former 

._^,^  •T»<<  "^  correspondent  at  Berlin,  Rome    and 

Diplomatic  Problems  i  y;«nn«;  ^uthor  of    The  Hapsburg 

*■  (.Monarchy. 


French  Problems 

German  Questions 
Italian  Questions 


C  G.  S.  ADAM,  Paris  correspondent  of 
\  the  Times  and  formerly  of  theReuter's 
(  Agency. 

(J.  E.  M'KENZIE,  formerly  Times 
( correspondent  at  Berlin. 

J  M'CLURE,  the  Times  Rome  corre- 
(  spondent. 

fJAMES  DAVID  BOURCHIER,  who 
-^^  T»     •«<  T-»        *  1  I  accompanied  the  Kaiser  to  Jerusalem, 

The     Balkan     Problem  ^  and  who  has  covered  Russia.  Ruma- 

1  nia,  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia  for  the 

(.Times. 

_,     .      .  -n*        t   <  (PERRY     ROBINSON,    Times    corre- 

Bel^ian     Problems  l  spondent  at  Brussels  and  at  the  Belgian 

*  ( front. 

These  and  others  will  be  assigned    to   their   special 
problems  as  they  become  foremost. 


LORD  NORTHCLIFFE 


big 


will  attend   the   conference    and    contribute 
cable  stories  to  be  carried  by  the  service. 

This  vfiW  be  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  ser- 
vice— covering  for  the  American  and  Canadian 
press  the  story  of  the  Old  World's  reorganization 
and  reconstruction. 

Service  deliverable  at  Chicago,  New  York,  Mon- 
treal or  Philadelphia  press  rates.     For  terms  wire 

THE  LEDGER  SYNDICATE 

INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Metropolitan  Philadelphia  has  five  million  people.  The 
PUBLIC  LEDGER,  Morning  and  Evening,  circulates 
200,000  copies  daily  net  paid — an  enormous  circulation 
for  a  newspaper  of  so  high  a  grade.  It  sells  on  its  value 
only — no  premiums — no  forced  methods. 
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FACTORIE  S 

plaimed,  designed,  built  equipped 
and  delivered  read^  to  operate 

The  largest  manufacturer  in  the  world  in  his  line  called 
us  into  conference  and  asked  us  three  questions: 

"Can  you  plan  me  a  new  factory  on  the  site  of  my  old  one 
that  will  decrease  my  cost  of  production — and  if  so,  how  much?" 

"Can  you  plan  the  new  factory  to  yield  me  greater  pro- 
duction per  acre  of  floor  space — and  if  so,  how  much?" 

*'And  can  you  build  the  new  factory  without  interfering 
with  the  operation  of  the  old  factory  at  full  capacity?"  • 

Without  cost  or  obligation  to  him,  we  studied  every  foot 
of  this  man's  plant,  and  every  step  in  his  manufacturing  pro- 
cess. We  then  submitted  a  plan  which  proved  to  him  that 
we  could  solve  the  three  problems  laid  down,  and  thereby 
make  a  new  plant  a  good  investment. 

After  we  had  thus  proven  the  doUars-and-cents  value  of 
our  services  a  contract  was  signed  under  which  we  planned, 
designed  and  built  his  plant,  purchased  and  installed  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  tested  the  operation  of  each  building 
as  completed,  and  turned  the  plant  over  to  him  building  by 
building,  ready  to  operate  and  fully  guaranteed. 

This  illustrates  the  service  we  render  under 

Of^'  STEELE  IDEA 

of  industrial  construction.  We  are  not  only  experts  in  designing 
and  constructing  buildings,  but  we  are  specialists  in  manufacturing 
processes  and  plant  operation. 

We  plan  and  execute  factories  that  save  the  owner  money  through 
being  planned  right  in  the  first  place.  We  have  proven  time  and 
again  our  ability  to  decrease  production  cost  and  increase  production 
capacity,  by  improved  methods  of  routing  the  materials,  laying  out 
naachinery,  coordinating  departments,  locating  power,  and  planning 
every  detail  of  industrial  construction. 

Our  organization  is  at  your  service  to  study  your  building  prob- 
lems, and  prove  to  you  that  the  Steele  Idea  is  the  right  idea  for  you, 
before  any  contract  is  entered  into  or  any  obligation  entailed. 


A  few  of  the  famous 
firms  we  have  served: 

John  Wanamaker 

Western  Electric  Co. 

Link  Belt  Co. 

Welsbach  Co. 

Joseph  Campbell  Co. 

Orinoka  Mills 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

General  Electric  Co. 

Electric  Storage 

Battery  Co. 

T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd. 

(Canada) 


■/-- .  / 
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WM.  STEELE  &  SONS  CO. 
PHILADELPHIA  TORONTO 

Established  55  years 


Shall  Half  the  Potatoes  Grown 

Be  Lost? 

By  Harvey  S.  Firestone 
President,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


HERBERT  HOOVER,  speaking  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Highways  Transport 
Committee,  said  that  40%  to  60%  of 
our  potatoes  are  lost  annually  between  the 
producer  and  the  market.  Fifty  per  cent  of 
the  perishables  raised  on  the  farm  never  reach 
the  market.  In  the  use  of  trucks  by  farmers 
Mr.  Hoover  sees  the  ultimate  adjustment  of 
the  food  question. 

It  is  plain  to  anyone  who  has  investig,ated 
that  motor  haulage,  broadly  applied,  is  due  to  effect  a 
^reat  national  saving,.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  use 
of  trucks  by  farmers  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  this  movement. 

The  farm  motor  truck  offers  this  service: 

1.  Releases  land  g,rowin^  horse-feed  to  ^row  food  for 
human  consumption. 

2.  Delivers  promptly  the  products  of  the  farm  to 
market,  making  available  crops  otherwise  lost;  by 
immediate  movement  of  perishables  reduces  wast- 
a|,e  due  to  decay  in  transit. 

3.  By  conserving,  time  en  route  it  conserves  man  power. 

4.  Increases  radius  of  land  suitable  for  market  g,ar- 
dening,  around  cities. 

5.  Effects  5%  to  8%  saving  in  shrinkage  of  cattle 
driven  to  market. 

6.  Carries  back  to  the  farm  industrial  products  of  the 
town  and  city  which  would  otherwise  increase  the 
railroads'  loss  on   unprofitable  short-haul  freight. 


*'Ship  by  truck''  is  not  a  new  thought  to  the 

farmer.     Thousands  are  already  making  the  truck  a 
valuable  element  of  their  farming  business. 

Reports  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
brin^  out  such  instances  as  these: 


1.  Outbound  motor -truck  shipments  from  one  farm 
in  one  season:  100  live  hog,s,  200  live  sheep,  800 
bushels  of  wheat.  Return  shipments:  80  tons  of 
lime,  65  tons  of  building  cement,  70  tons  of  coal. 


2.  Trip  from  farm  to  town  made  in  three  hours  with 
truck.     Time  required  by  team  two  days. 

3.  1,300  head  of  ho^s  broug,ht  to  one  live  stock  mar- 
ket in  one  day  by  motor  trucks. 

4.  14  motor-truck  routes,  a^g,reg,atin^  1,192  miles, 
daily  operating,  from  one  eastern  city  into  the  rural 
districts,  serving  the  small  town  and  the  farmer. 

These  instances  may  be  multiplied  by  thou- 
sands. They  will  ^row  in  numbers  even  more  rap- 
idly than  before  as  the  mileage  of  g,ood  roads  increases. 
Yet  with  all  the  benefit  that  motor  trucks  have  already 
brought  to  the  farmers,  and  through  them  to  the  entire 
country,  only  about  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  own  trucks. 


Probably  only  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  more 
are  served  by  the  truck  lines  operating  from  the  cities 
and  towns  into  the  country. 


"Ship  By  Truck" 


Let  us  carry  this  slogan  to  every  farmer  we 
know — to  everyone  we  know  who  can  in- 
fluence this  g,reat  army  of  food  producers.  For 
we,  every  one  of  us,  benefit  when  the  farmer 
reduces  shipping,  cost  and  speeds  up  the  de- 
livery of  perishables.  Your  table  and  mine 
will  be  supplied  with  better  food,  procured  at 
a  lower  cost,  w^ith  an  actually  greater  profit  to 
the  farmer  who  produced  it. 


"Ship  hy  trucTc'  carries  universal  benefit.  It 
is  a  factor  in  national  economy  and  national 
gain. 

"Ship  hy  truck'' 

Think  it;  talk  it.  Aid  in  this  movement  for 
better  roads  and  better  transportation.  For 
you,  individually,  will  share  in  the  benefits. 

^'Ship  hy  truck." 
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Friction  is  the  thief  of  power.  Of  all  the 
energy  the  engine  creates,  only  that  counts 
which  actually  reaches  the  drive  wheels. 

Any  factor  that  reduces  friction,  there- 
fore, plays  an  important  part  in  the  oper- 
ation of  your  motor  car. 

Hyatt  Bearings  perform  this  function 
adequately.  Hyatts  absorb  shocks  and 
strains — protect    vital   mechanisms— give 


perfect  lubrication — promote  smooth  ac- 
tion among  working  parts. 

They  make  the  most  of  the  engine's 
power — convey  every  ounce  of  motive 
power  to  the  drive  wheels. 

In  this  way  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  are 
Power's  Partner  —  the  efficient,  silent 
partner  that  avoids  power  loss  and  in- 
sures maximum  performance. 


Hyatt   Roller   Bearing    Company 


Tractor  Bearings  Division 
Chicago,  111. 


Motor  Bearings  Division 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Industrial  Bearings  Division 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


HYATT  QUIET 

ROLLER       BEARINGS 
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74th  ANNUAL  REPORT 

NEW  YORK  LIFE 

INSURANCE    COMPANY 

346  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


(Organized  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York) 


To  the  Policy-holders  and  the  Public: 

Any  intelligent  man  knowing  that  he  must  immediately  go  to  war  would  take  any  life  insurance  policy,  for 
almost  any  amount  offered  by  any  responsible  company  at  any  reasonable  price. 

It  gives  us  all  something  of  a  shock  to  realize  that  the  deaths  in  our  army  during  this  unprecedented  war  just 
closing  have  recently  been  surpassed  many  times  over  by  the  epidemic  deaths  in  everyday  life. 

Influenza,  we  are  told,  up  to  January  1 ,  1919,  had  already  killed  as  many  young  and  vigorous  persons  in  the 
w^orld  generally  as  w^ere  killed  by  bullets  and  disease  in  four  and  a  half  years  of  the  w^ar. 

The  wisdom  of  an  adequate  surplus  in  life  insurance  is  now  demonstrated.  The  folly  of  New  York  State  in 
imposing  a  severe  limitation  on  surplus  against  w^hich  this  Company  especially  protested  in  1 906  and  since — is  also 
demonstrated. 

Through  a  period  of  years  the  mortality  of  all  soundly  conducted  companies,  in  spite  of  influenza  and  other 
unforeseen  calamities,  will  in  all  likelihood  come  w^ell  w^ithin  the  tables;  but  wre  now^  understand  that  incidents  can 
arise  through  which  mortality  may  temporarily  exceed  the  provisions  of  very  conservative  assumptions.  It  is  comfort- 
ing to  know^  that  neither  w^ar  nor  influenza  can  make  any  material  difference  to  you  as  a  member  of  this  Company, 
because  as  against  such  startling  incidents  this  Company  long  since  made  abundant  provision. 

From  this  there  are  two  fair  deductions: 

First — INSURE — there  are  just  as  many  and  just  as  sound  reasons  for  insuring 
your  life  during  days  of  peace  as  there  are  for  insuring  during  times  of  war. 
Second — insure  in  companies  that  have  aimed  above  all  things  to  achieve  safety. 
In  these  days  SAFETY  sounds   better  than  CHEAPNESS. 

Our  mortality  up  to  the  outbreak  of  influenza  promised  to  be,  in  1918,  about  61%  of  the  mortality  provided  for 
in  the  premiums;  it  w^as  actually  95%  of  the  expected.  If  this  epidemic  persists  during  1919  your  so-called  dividends 
may  be  reduced  in  1 920;  they  remain  substantially  unchanged  in  1919. 

New^  Business  of  the  year,  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  Canada $340,000,000 

The  largest  new  business  in  the  Company's  history 

Received  in  life  insurance  premiums 1  10,000,000 

p  .J        ,.       ,     ,  ,  [Death  claims $35,000,000 

t-aid  policy-holders:  |^^^  j.^.^^  policy-holders 62,000,000    97,000,000 

We  bought  so  many  Liberty  Bonds  during  the  year  that  we  were  obliged  to  borroiv  from  the  New  York  banks. 

Our  statement  shows,  on  that  account.  Bills  Payable 22,800,000 

December  31,  1918,  we  owned  at  par  Liberty  Bonds  aggregating 70,000,000 

Bonds  of  the  Allied  Countries,  issued  since  the  war  began 30,000,000 

Total  war  bonds  owned $1 00,000,000 


The  balance  Sheet  follows. 


DARWIN  p.  KINGSLEY,  President. 


BALANCE  SHEET,  JANUARY  1,  1919 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate $13,449,600.00 

Loans  on  Mortgages 166,053,804.71 

Loans  on  Policies 155,114,802.36 

Loans  on  Collateral 718,550.00 

Liberty  Bonds 69,791,491.96 

Bonds  of  the  Allied  Countries  issued  since  the  war  began     ....    30,968,201.77 

Other  Bonds  and  Stock 508,957,595.13 

Cash    21,242,580.17 

Uncollected  and  Deferred  Premiums 13,647,771.41 

Interest  and  Rents  due  and  accrued 15,105,402.62 

Premiums  reported  to  War  Risk   Insurance  Bu- 
reau under  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act.  15,344.02 

War  Savings  and  Thrift  Stamps 22,140.71 

Total $995,087,284.86 


INCOME.   1918 

Premiums: 

On  New  Policies  $13,971,187.19 

On  Renewed  Policies  91,806,610.15 

Annuities,  etc. 4,360,997.80 

Interest  and  Rents 


Money  borrowed  to  increase  Company's 

subscription  to  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
Other  Income 


Total 


$110,138,795.14 
$41,500,876.98 

24,000,000.00 
3,246,707.28 


$178,886,379.40 


LIABILITIES 

Policy  Reserve $756,695,852.00 

Other  Policy  Liabilities 29,571,149.56 

Premiums,  Interest  and  Rentals  prepaid 4,515,533.09 

Commissions,  Salaries,  etc. 3,876,245.98 

Borrowed  Money  and  Accrued  Interest  thereon     22,863,879.44 
Dividends  payable  in  1919  32,637,614.13 

Reserve  for  deferred  Dividends 100,893,328.00 

Reserves  for  other  purposes 44,033,682.66 


Total 


$995,087,284.86 


DISBURSEMENTS.    1918 
Payments  to  Policy-holders: 

Death  Losses  $35,070,157.61 

To  Living  Policy-holders     62,629,698.59 
Paid  to  Beneficiaries  under  instalment  contracts 
Paid  to  Agents  and  for  Agency  Expenses,  Medical  Fees,  etc. 
Taxes,  Licenses   and   Insurance  Depts.  Fees 
Bon  owed  Money  repaid 
Other  Disbursements,   including  Real   Estate 

Expenses  and  Taxes 
Added  to  Ledger  Assets 
Total 


$97,699,856.20 

863,872.00 

12,896,633.22 

2,255,320.50 

1,320,000.00 

7,664,525.08 
56,186,172.40 

$178,886,379.40 


Policies  in  force  January  1,  1919 
Insurance  in  force       "  "         " 


-     ■      1 ,360,433 
$2,838,829,802 
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RATS  AND  MICE  MOST 
DANGEROUS  AND  DESTRUCTIVE  PESTS 


r: 


Help  kill  them.    The   Goveni- 

J'/^  ment   urges   it.     These    rodents 
_^^  destroy  food  and  other  valuables, 
cause  fires  and  spread  such 
dangerous  diseases  as  infan- 
'  tile  paralysis.     In  foodstuffs 
;^  alone  they  cost  the  people  of 
the    U.  S.    over  $2,000,000.00 
annually. 


O 


For  Mice  too 

No  Mixing— No  Spreading— No  Muss — No  Trouble 

Just  crumble  up  a  "RAT  BIS-KIT"  about  the  house 
Rats  will  seek    it,  eat   it   and  die  outdoors. 
The  easiest,  quickest  and  cleanest  way.  Large 


size,  3SC.    Small  size,  2sc.    For  sale  at  all 
druggists  and  general  stores.  .^^jr^ 

You  also  can 

kill  roaches, 
rats,     mice,     etc., 
with    Rat    Bis-Kit 
Paste.     In  tubes,  2Sc. 


THE  RAT  BISCUIT  CO. 
Springfield,  Ohio 


HARRISON 

MEMORIALS 

A  Memorial  is  an  expression  of 
your  taste  and  individuality — perma- 
nently cut  in  immutable  granite. 

Our  booklet  will  help  to  crystallize 
your  ideas — it  shows  some  of  the 
results  of  our  74  years  of  experience. 

Ask  for  Booklet  5 


HARRISON 
GR\NiTE  CO. 

200  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 

Offices  in  principal  cities 
Works:  Barre.  Vt. 
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DEAF  PERSONS 

after  trying  electric  and 
other  devices  find  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

is  one  of  the  best  aids  to 
hearing.  No  cumbersome 
wires,  no  battery.  A  small, 
compact  instrument  held 
AGAINST  the  ear,  NOT  in- 
serted. Reproduces  natural 
voice  tones  very  effectively; 
no  buzzing. 

Send  for  illustrated  Booklet 
No.  17,  gives  full  particulars  of  our 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

We  also  carry  a  complete  line  of  approved 
electrical  and  non-electrical  instruments. 

OPTICIAN 

Manufacturers  Surp^cal  Instruments  and  Electrical 
Appliances.  S20  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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DECK  PAINT 


,;sjs- 


FOR  PORCHES,  FLOORS  AND  WALLS 

Economy  is  reckoned  in  years,  not  days. 
Service,  not  price,  determines  value.  U.S.N. 
Deck  Paint  is  made  on  this  basis.  If  you 
don't  know  who  sells  it  in  your  town,  write  us. 


THE  BILLINGS-CHAPIN  CO. 


Eoston 


Cleveland 


New  York 


DRIES  HARD  OVERNIGHT 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority    quickly    becomes 

plain  to  the  man  or  woinau  who  investigates. 


Home-Builders!  Get  Ready 

An  early  start 
this  year  neces- 
sary. KEITH'S 
will  help  you 
make  your  House 
a  Home.  This 
specialized  month- 
ly magazine  gives 
latest  ideas  and  plans  you  cannot  afford  to  miss. 

KEITH'S  BIG  $2   Offer 

For  $2  (personal  checks  add  loc)  we  will  enter  9  raos.'  sub. 
to  Keith's  Magazine,  $2.50  a  year,  and  mail 

Any  One  of  Keith's  Plan  Books 
100  Bungalow  Designs  I        100  Brick  &  Stucco 

100  Cottage  Designs  100   cstg.    $4000   to   $6500 

100  Artistic  Homes  I        50  Garages  J150    to   $2000 

X£ITH'S,    23B  ABBAT  BUILDINQ,    MINNEAPOLIS,    MINN. 


Practical  Books  for  the  Writer,  Speaker,  Editor,  Teacher 

For  All  Thinking  Men  and  Women 

By  FRANK  H.VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the  New  Standard  Dictionary 


A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in 
English 

It  treats  of  the  hundred  and  one  questions 
that  arise  in  daily  speech  and  correspon- 
dence which  are  not  touched  on  by  the  dic- 
tionary. The  New  York  Times  says:  "The 
scope  and  plan  of  the  volume,  which  is  of 
handy  size  and  alphabetical  arrangement, 
strike  one  as  pleasantly  sane  and  sound." 
Ji.oo  net;  by  mail,  J1.08. 


A  Dictionary  of  Simplified 
Spelling 

More  than  12,000  typical  simplifications. 
Cloth,  7S  cents;    By  mail,  8  cents  extra. 


The  Preparation    of    Manuscripts  for 
the  Printer 

Contains  directions  to  authors  on  the  manner  of  pre- 
paring copy,  correcting  proofs,  submitting  manuscripts, 
copyright  laws.  etc.     Cloth,  |i. 00  net;  by  mail,  $1.08. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


Essentials  of  English  Speech 
and  Literature 

Third  Revised  Edition 
A  record  in  concise  and  interesting  style 
of  the  Origin,  Growth,  Development,  and 
Mutations  of  the  English  Language.  It 
treats  of  Literature  and  its  Elements;  of 
Writing  for  Publication  and  of  Individu- 
ality in  Writing;  also  of  the  Corruption  of 
English  Speech.  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  I1.62. 

A  Desk-Book    of    Twenty-five  Thou- 
sand Words  Frequently  Mispronounced 

Embracing   English,    Foreign,   Bible,   and 
Geographical    Terms    and   Proper  Names 

carefully  Pronounced,  Annotated  and  Concisely  Defined . 

Cloth,    7SO  pages,   Ji.7S;  Indexed  J2.00;  Full  Leather 

Indexed  I3.00;  by  mail,  I2c  extra. 

The  Development  of  the  Dictionary 

A  historical  accoimt  of  the  evolution  of  English  and 
American  Lexicography.  Large  quarto,  cloth,  Ji. 00; 
by  mail,  J1.07. 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


This  Man  Wrote  the  Fastest 
Shorthand  in  the  World 


In  1910  he  won  the  free-for-all  world's  championship  speed  contest 
with  a  net  speed  of  268  words  a  minute  on  court  reporting  matter.  In 
191 1  he  broke  the  world's  speed  and  accuracy  record  for  solid  matter — and  he  still 
holds  this  record.  He  is  now  Official  Stenographer  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  in  Brooklyn  and  is  earning 
one  of  the  handsome  salaries  that  go  to  the  EXPERTS  in  the  profession.  He  is  Clyde  H.  Marshall.  A  short 
time  before  he  won  the  world's  championship,  he  was  writing  about  75  words  a  minute  as  an  office  stenographer. 

From  75  Words  a  Minute  to  268  Words  a  Minute 

and  from  a  poorly-paid  office  job  to  a  highly-paid  official  position.  This  remarkable  improvement  was  due. 
Mr.  Marshall  frankly  states,  to  the  training  he  received  from  Robert  F.  Rose,  when  Mr.  Rose  was  Instructor 
in  a  Shorthand  School  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Rose's  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  most  exacting  kind  of  short- 
hand work  he  has  now  embodied  in  a  correspondence  system  of  instruction  which  is  recognized  in  the 
shorthand  world  as  the  most  expert,  practical  and  effective  in  existence.  Clyde  H.  Marshall  says  of  this 
latest  Rose  system: 

"It  represents  what  many  years  of  diversified  reporting  ex- 
perience, a  rare  mastery  of  the  shorthand  art,  a  constant 
and  intelligent  observation  of  your  fellow  reporters,  and  a 
boundless  enthusiasm  for  your  calling,  have  enabled  you  to 
contribute  to  shorthand  progress — namely,  the  best  style 
of  published  shorthand  in  the  world. ' ' 

This  course  is  unqualifiedly  endorsed  by  the  greatest  shorthand  experts  in  the  country,  by  many  official 
reporters  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  etc.  It  will  give  you  in  a  few  months  a  mastery 
of  the  expert  shorthand  that  will  insure  a  fine  position  and  a  big  salary  for  you.  You  can  take  this  course 
in  your  spare  time  without  interfering  with  the  work  you  are  now  doing.  You  will  have  Mr.  Rose's  direct  per- 
sonal instruction  and  encouragement.  He  will  personally  correct  your  papers,  explain  your  weaknesses, 
and  give  you  individual  advice  and  help. 

WILL  YOU  READ  THIS  FREE  BOOK? 

We  will  send  you  free,  without  obligation  on  your  part,  the  interesting  book,  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MASTER 
OF  SHORTHAND.  It  will  open  your  eyes  to  what  men  are  doing  through  expert  shorthand  training — the  fine 
positions  they  are  winning  and  the  large  salaries  they  are  earning.  It  will  show  you  how  you  can  prepare  for.  and 
surely  secure,  a  better  position  and  a  larger  income,  without  interfering  with  your  present  work  while  you  are  studying. 
Write  for  this  book  NOW — a  postal  will  do. 

354  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


I 
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FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 


Dept.  261 
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A  4-Minute  Lesson  In 
Personal  Efficiency 

To  Help  You  Discover  the  Biggest  Ambition  of  Your  Life  and  How  to  Achieve  It  Quickly 


By  Edward  Earle  Purinton 

The  Famous  Efficiency  Expert 


RECENTLY  I  talked  with  the 
highest  salaried  man  in  the 
world.  I  asked  him  how  he  had 
succeeded.  He  quietly  answered  "I 
have  not  succeeded!  No  real  man  ever 
succeeds.  There  is  always  a  larger 
goal  ahead." 

This  multi-millionaire  has  outrun 
every  rival  on  earth.  But  he  has  not 
reached  the  goal  of  his  own  satisfaction 
— any  more  than  YOU  have.  But  he 
is  efficient.  He  began  by  wanting 
something  so  hard  the  whole  world 
couldn't  stop  him. 

What  Do  YOU  Want? 

What  would  you  like  to  be  more  than 
anything  else?  Look  back  ten  years. 
How  would  you  like  to  live  that  period 
all  over  again?  If  you  could  have 
known  then  what  you  know  today, 
how  much  time,  health,  money,  faith, 
energy,  you  could  have  saved! 

I  have  believed  for  many  years  that 
the  right  kind  of  a  course  in  practical, 
every-day,  human  efficiency,  would 
supply  an  effective  and  much  needed, 
short-cut  to  highest  achievement  and 
would  save  many  grinding,  discour- 
aging and  expensive  years  of  haphazard 
experience. 

It  is  much  better  to  learn  and  profit 
by  the  mistakes  and  false  moves  of 
others  than  to  waste  valuable  days  and 
years  waiting  for  experience.  Don't 
rely  on  your  own  bitter  experiences  in 
the  hope  of  doing  better  "next  time." 
With  the  proper  knowledge  you  will 
save  mistakes. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  act  as 
teacher  and  counsellor  for  thousands  of 
ambitious  men  and  women — from  the 
million  dollar  corporation  head  to  the 
most  humble  beginner  in  the  ranks. 

And  I  have  concluded  that  the  aver- 
age man  engaged  in  a  large  enterprise 
who  has  not  yet  applied  efficiency 
methods  to  himself  and  his  associates 
has  been  losing  from  $i,ooo  to  ^100,000 
a  year — while  the  individual,  profes- 
sional or  industrial  worker  has  been 
losing  from  $100  to  5^5,000  a  year. 

For  twenty  years  I  have  been  study- 
ing at  close  range,  the  exact  reasons  for 
these  people's  failure  to  get  ahead. 
And  into  my  new  Practical  Course  in 
Personal  Efficiency  I  have  put  in  com- 
pact form  the  results  of  this  study  of 
individuals  and  business  concerns. 

The  Seven  Manuals 

Give  you  the  Essence  of  Efficient  Living 
and  Business  Achievement.  They  teach 
you  in  a  few  pleasant  evenings  of  study 

How  to  Measure  Your  Efficiency. 

How  to  Get  Ahead. 


How  to  Keep  Well. 

How  to  Improve  Your  Finances. 

How  to  Organize  Your  Work. 

How  to  Be  Efficient  at  Home. 

How  to  Plan  Your  Life. 

By  showing  you  in  my  manuals  what 
other  men  and  women — just  like  your- 
self— have  learned  and  done  and  been, 
I  believe  sincerely  that  I  can  save  you 
about  ten  years  of  costly  experimenting 
and  can  show  you  how  to  save  your 
strength  and  energy  and  special  abilities 
for  clean-cut,  economical  and  success- 
bringing  work. 

Efficiency  is  nothing  less  than  the  difference 
between  wealth  and  poverty,  fame  and  obscu- 
rity, power  and  weakness,  health  and  disease, 
growth  and  death,  hope  and  despair.  The 
step  from  one  of  these  extremes  to  the  other  is 
a  short  and  easy  one — if  you  KNOW  HOW. 

Take  one  of  my  pupils  whom  I  shall  call 
Mr.  X,  because  if  I  ever  met  an  "unknown 
quantity"  he  was  one  when  he  first  came  to  me. 

He  has  increased  by  about  500  percent  his 
daily  output  of  work,  his  optimism  and  will 
power,  his  health  reserve  and  his  financial 
resources. 


MR.  PURINTON  IS  A  WORLD- 
FAMOUS  AUTHORITY  "^If^t'^f^t 

ciency.  After  spending  twenty-one  years  learning 
how  to  increase  human  health,  energy,  productive- 
ness and  happiness,  he  has  put  the  boiled-down 
essence  of  his  findings  into  his  new  Practical  Course 
in  Personal  Efficiency  the  result  of  his  rich  experience. 

He  has  been  teacher,  editor,  lecturer,  hygienist, 
psychologist,  social  service  leader,  efficiency  engineer, 
and  counsellor  for  men  and  women  in  every  walk  of  life. 

His  best  known  previous  work,  "The  Triumph  of 
the  Man  Who  Acts,"  has  been  read  throughout  the 
world.  His  works  have  gained  more  than  a  million 
readers.  His  help  has  been  sought  in  every  state  in 
the  union  a.id  in  twenty  foreign  countries. 

This  great  audience  includes  bankers,  business  and 
professional  men,  educators,  manufacturers,  railroad 
executives  and  heads  of  million  dollar  corporations. 
They  all  have  something  to  learn  from  Mr.  Purinton. 

A  thousand  important  business  houses  and  institu- 
tions have  already  ordered  Mr.  Purinton's  works  for 
their  friends,  patrons,  clients  or  employees. 

A  FEW  OF  THE  MILLION  AND 
WHAT  THEY  SAY: 

MELVIL  DEWEY,  President  of  The  National 
Efficiency  Society,  says: 

"I  have  never  yet  picked  up  this  work  for  five 
minutes  without  getting  direct  practical  value  fiom 
some  new  thought  or  some  unusual  or  more  telling 
presentation  of  an  old  one.  These  stimulating  pages 
bristle  with  epigrams  and  sparkle  with  the  texts  of  a 
thousand  sermons.  No  man  can  read  his  work  with- 
out getting  ideas  and  better  suggestions  that  will 
enable  him  to  improve  the  greatest  and  most  com- 
plex and  most  important  of  all  machines  he  will  ever 
usi — Himself." 

IRA  J.  STEINER,  Educational  Director,  Camp 
Cody,  says: 

"Mr.  Purinton  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the 
pn-sent  cause  by  bringing  out  this  wonderful  Course 
in  Personal  Efficiency,  which  is  the  first  of  this  par- 
ticular type  of  Courses  in  practical,  applied  efficiency, 
and  nothing  I  feel  is  more  needed  in  this  present  con- 
flict at  the  front,  in  the  camp,  in  the  shop,  in  the 
office,  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  school  than  the  matter 
of  being  personally  efficient." 

TRUMAN  A.  DE  WEESE,  of  the  Shredded 
Wheat  Company,  says: 

"If  I  were  rich  I  would  distribute  about  a  million 
copies  of  Mr.  Purinton's  Klficiency  Work  among 
the  million  .\mericaiis  who  I  think  need  the  sound 
wi.sdom  and  advice  it  i  ontains." 

JOHN  H.  PATTERSON,  President  of  the 
National  Cash    Register  Company,   says: 

"I  began  to  mark  passages  in  your  writings  which 
I  wished  especially  to  remember.  I  found  after  1 
had  completed  my  reading  that  I  had  practically 
marked  up  the  entire  work." 


How  did  he  do  it? 

First,  he  analyzed  himself.  Have  you  ever 
done  this — thoroughly.-'     If  not,  try  it. 

I  can  tell  you  I  never  saw  such  a  change^in 
a  man. 

For  the  first  time  he  knew  what  he  wanted 
to  do,  what  he  wanted  to  be,  what  he  wanted 
to  have  in  life. 

Then  he  went  boldly  at  the  attainment  of 
his  ambition. 

He  studied  his  possibilities  —  physical, 
mental  and  spiritual.  He  learned  that  his 
ambitions  lay  within  reach  of  his  natural  gifts. 

Finding  that  he  was  out  of  gear  in  certain 
ways — he  set  out  to  repair  his  faulty  machin- 
ery. He  made  the  most  of  his  job.  He 
learned  to  save  two  hours  a  day.  He  talked 
with  men  higher  up. 

He  studied  and  tried  every  conceivable  way 
of  improving  his  work.  He  was  always  plan- 
ning his  line  of  advance.  Every  opening 
higher  up  found  him  prepared  to  fill  it  ably. 

He  changed  his  living  habits  and  increased 
his  daily  output  of  energy  about  200  per  cent. 

He  stopped  being  a  pessimist  and  grumbler 
and  became  the  most  cheerful  man  in  the 
whole  organization.  Having  grown  friendly- 
minded,  he  attracted  a  host  of  new  friends. 
He  prospered.  He  advanced.  He  became  a 
leader.     He  developed  courage. 

But  remember  this:  Mr.  X  was  not  an  ex- 
ceptional man  by  any  means.  He  was  just 
average  to  begin  with.  When  I  first  knew  him 
he  was  making  $15  a  week.  Today  he  is 
probably  without  a  rival  in  his  chosen  field — 
and  his  name  is  known  throughout  the  busi- 
ness world.     You  can  do  the  same  or  better. 

Edward  Earle  Purinton 

ONLY  FIVE  DOLLARS 
Examine  It  Free 

The  most  amazing  thing  about  Mr.  Purin- 
ton's Practical  Course  in  Personal  Efficienc>' 
in  seven  manuals  is  the  low  price  at  which  it 
is  now  possible  to  secure  it.  So  confident  is 
the  Independent  Corporation  that  the  tremen- 
dous value  of  the  course  will  be  apparent  to 
you  as  soon  as  you  have  examined  it  that  the\- 
will  send  the  entire  seven  manuals  for  the 
asking  with  no  obligation  on  your  part.  With- 
out paying  a  cent  you  may  see  for  yourself 
how  twenty-one  years  of  study  on  the  part  of 
the  author  has  been  concentrated  into  the 
shortest  possible  expression  of  the  most  nec- 
essary principles  of  efficiency'. 

Then  when  you  decide  to  keep  the  Course 
send  only  $5  in  full  payment.  For  this 
small  sum  you  become  owner  of  a  work 
that  has  been  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to 
others  and  may  well  prove  to  be  the  means  of 
increasing  your  health  and  your  pleasures  and 
adding  to  your  income  every  year  of  your  life. 
Mail  the  coupon  now  before  this  low  offer  is 
withdrawn. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

Independent  Corporation 

(Publishers  of  The  Independent  Weekly) 
Dept.  P232  119  W.  40th  St.,  New  York 

Vou  may  send  me  postpaid  the  complete  Purinton 
Practical  Course  in  Personal  KlViciency  in  .seven  manuals 
for  free  examination.  Within  five  days  I  will  either  re- 
mail  the  course  to  you  or  remit  Is  in  full  i)ayment. 


Name 
Sireel . 
City... 
Sttile  . 


.LIUrary  Ulmt,  2-22- Iv 
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"I  thought  I  needed  to  know 
more  about  salesmanship — 


but  I  found  I  needed  to  know  more 
about  all  Business  Fundamentals'' 


LET  us  take  this  man's  letter  just  as 
'  he  wrote  it.  He  was  a  specialist, 
j ust  as  many  are.  He  knew  his  own  de- 
partment of  business  and  knew  it  well. 

And  the  very  specialized  knowledge 
that  made  him  a  good  man  in  his 
particular  line  had  kept  him  from 
knowing  other  departments  of  modern 
business. 

There  are  more  than  a  million  men  in 
this  countr^y  in  his  position.  Too  late 
some  of  them  learn  this  vital  truth — 
that  specialized  effort  is  a  great  thing, 
hut  knowledge  too  much  specialized 
keeps  men  from  being  great. 

"When  I  subscribed  to  the  Course  of  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,"  tliis  man 
says,  "I  did  so  with  the  view  of  advancing 
myself  in  my  position  as  sales  manager. 

"After  I  had  been  following  the  Course  a  few 
weeks.  I  found  that  the  other  phases  of  busi- 
ness were  important  to  me.  I  began  to  see 
why  it  was  so  necessary,  if  I  were  to  be  a  more 
successful  executive,  that  I  xmderstand  the 
fundamentals  of  Finance,  Production,  Ac- 
counting, Transportation,  Organization,  as 
well  as  my  own  particular  selhng  problems. 

"I  found  the  entire  Course  an  immediate  help 
to  me." 

What  does  he  mean  by  immediate  help? 
He  means  this:  that  within  a  year  he  was 
taken  out  of  the  particular  line  of  business 
which  had  been  his  whole  horizon  before, 
and  lifted  into  an  executive  position  in  an 
entirely  different  line. 

He  had  given  himself  the  all-round 
knowledge  of  every  department  of  busi- 
ness that  makes  a  man  fit  to  supervise 
the  work  of  other  men. 

There  are  no  limits  on  the  man  who  has 
that  knowledge.  If  his  opportunity  is  re- 
stricted in  the  business  where  he  happens 
to  be,  he  can  move  at  will  to  another;  for 
he  knows  the  fundamentals  that  underlie 
them  all. 

Are  you  limited?    Begin  to  lift 
the  limit  today 

NINE  out  of  ten  men  who  read 
this  are  handicapped  by  being  only 
sj)eeialists.  Are  you  one  of  the  nine?  Are 
you  so  good  an  accountant,  or  salesman, 
or  engineer,  or  credit  man,  or  depart- 
mental man  of  any  sort^that  you  are  likely 
to  be  confined  to  one  department  or  one 
business  all  your  life  ? 

You  can  surmount  the  restrictions  that 
your  specialized  knowledge  has  placed 
upon  you.  Today  you  can  begin  to  hft 
yourself  into  the  class  of  men  who  know 
the  fundamentals  of  all  departments 
of  business — the  men  who  have  banished 
fear  from  their  lives,  because  the  demand 
for  them  always  exceeds  the  supply. 

You  can  trust  men  like  these 

FROM  the  Modern  Business  Course 
and  Service  they  have  gained  some- 
thing so  valuable,  so  tangible  and  real, 
that  they  are  willing  to  give  public 
expression  to  their  opinions. 


"It  seems  to  me  that  your  Course  aflfords  an  op- 
portmiity  for  the  study  of  practical  business 
methods  and  tlie  acquisition  of  business  knowl- 
edge which  will  be  valuable  to  any  man  ambitious 
to  succeed  in  l)usiness." — F.  W.  Hills.  Comptroller, 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  New  York. 

"I  have  made  constant  use  of  the  Modem  Busi- 
ness Course  during  the  past  two  years  and  have 
worked  out  with  its  aid  daily  problems  satisfac- 
torily. Constant  use  of  the  Course  has  been  a 
wonderful  help  to  me." — Wm.  E.  Vogelsang,  Vice- 
President  and  Sales  Manager.  Turtle  Lake  Lumber 
Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

'  'The  Course  has  shown  me  the  value  of  knowledge 
properly  applied  and  has  trained  me  for  bigger 
tilings  ahead.  Its  value  cannot  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents,  and  yet,  at  this  moment,  I 
would  not  take  .15000  in  exchange  for  what  I 
gamed  from  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute." 
— 5.  L.  Mehulf.  Sales  Manager.  The  Fuller  Brush 
Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

"My  appreciation  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute  Course  is  based  not  only  on  the  broad 
scope  of  its  appeal  and  the  close  co-ordination  of 
the  subjects  treated,  but  also  from  the  benefit  I 
have  personally  derived  from  following  the 
Course." — Stephen  B.  Mambert,  Vice-President, 
Thomas  A.  Edison  Industries. 


The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  has 
only  one  Course;  its  sole  business  is  to 
train  men  for  the  higher  executive  posi- 
tions in  business. 

What  its  Modern  Business  Course  and 
Service  has  done  for  these  men,  it  can 
today  begin  to  do  for  you. 

T.'j.OOO  successful  subscribers  are  proof 
that  any  man  of  average  capacity  and 
earnestness  can  get  results. 

What  is  your  business  ? 

NO  matter  whether  you  are  a 
banker,  a  salesman,  a  merchant  or 
a  technical  man,  if  you  are  ambitious  to 
succeed — to  reach  the  top,  to  be  an  ex- 
ecutive, or  a  better  executive  —  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Instittite  will  help 
you  reach  your  goal. 

Whether  you  are  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty — 
if  success,  greater  efficiency,  true  service 
be  your  aim — the  way  is  open  for  you 
in  this  Modern  Business  Course  and 
Service. 

A  copy  of  this  book  is  waiting 
for  you 

THE  Institute  has   issued  a  112-page 
book    entitled    "Forging    Ahead    in 
Business." 

It  is  not  a  book  for  curiosity  seekers; 
but  for  men  who  are  earnestly  facing  the 
problem  of  a  larger  place  and  more 
money  for  themselves,  it  is  sent  freely 
and  gladly. 

It  rests  with  you.  "Forging  Ahead  in 
Business"  is  waiting  for  you,  free  and 
without  obligation.  Send  for  your  copy 
now. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 

43  Astor  Place  New  York  City 

Seiul  me  "  Forging  Ahead  in 
Business"  FREE 

Name 


Business 
Address  _ 


A  Well-Conducted 
Summer  Camp 

is  a  good  place  for  your  Boy 
or  Girl  to  enjoy  both  rest  and 
play.  If  the  locality  preferred 
is  not  found  in  the 

Digest  School  and  Camp 
Directory  Index 

why  not  write  to  us  for 
information? 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 

'  trained  men  win  high  positiona 

'  and  big  success  in  business  and 

'  public    life.    Greater    opportu- 

^  nitiea  now  than  ever  before.  Be 

'  independent— be  a  leader.   l*aw- 

^"'  yers  earn  _ 

S3,ooo  to  $10,000  Annually 

We  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
duringspare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examin:!- 
tion  in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  jlissatiefied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thouaands  of  successful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terras.  Fourteen  volumo 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  bookc  free.    Send  for  them— now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,    Dept.  252-LC,  Chicago 


At  a  Discount 
of  40  to  80% 


Books  of  the  better  sort  of 
all  leading  publishers.  Best 
bargains  yet  offered.  Cat- 
alog 85  ready.    Mailed  Free. 

UOKRIS    BOOK   SHOP 
24  >.  Wabash  Ave.,  ('birag:o 


*A  X 


\ 


KfTRO  D  UC  T  I  O  !V    TO 

r  K  I  T  .\  R  I  A  ill  I  S  HI " 

By  Dr.  Samuel   M.  Crothers.   and  other  Uni- 
tarian Sermons  S  E  .N  T  FREE  on  application  to 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Gerould,  186  Upland   Road,   Cambridge.  Mass. 

^GUMMED  LABELS  \, 

The  next  time  you  need  labels— »to  matter  what 
«/i!(J— write  us  on  your  letter  head  and  we  will 
send  you  samples  FREE.  We  have  the  largest 
exclusive  gummed  label  plant  in  the  world  and 
we  can  really  save  you  money.  No  order  is  too 
large  —  none  too  small.    Million  lots  a  specialty. 

L  FENTON  LABEL  COMPANY  J 

^^^Sthand Thompson Sts.,PhiladeIphia.Pa.  ^^ 


Do  You 


If  so,  The  Preparation 
of  Manuscripts  for  the 
_  _  _       „^       ^f^  Printer   will    show    you 
^gYff^Hf^i  ^  ho\\'  to  prepare  your  copy 
and   choose  a   publisher. 

Price  $i.oo 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


FOR  THE  SPEAKER,  PREACHER,  LECTURER 

And  all  others  who  are  interested  in  Speech  and  Speaking 

TALKS  ON  TALKING 

By  Grenville  Kleiser — Jtist  Published 

Speech  has  become  the  great  avenue  of  business, 
professional,  social,  and  public  success.  No  man 
is  better  qualified  to  talk  on  this  subject  than  this 
author  who  has  made  it  his  life  study. 

In  this  new  book  he  deals  with  phrases  for  Talk- 
ers, The  Speaking  Voice,  How  to  Tell  a  Story, 
Talking  on  Salesmanship,  Men  and  Mannerisms, 
How  to  Speak  in  Public,  Practical  Hints  for  Speak- 
ers, The  Dramatic  Element,  Conversation,  Preach- 
ing, Care  of  Throat,  etc.,  etc. 

]2mo,  cloth.     7Sc  net;  by  mail  83c 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 


Business 
Position- 


Nerve  Control  and 
How  To  Gain  It 

Just  Published 

This  most  interesting  and  helpful  book,  by 
H.  Addington  Bruce,  covers  the  whole  subject 
of  nervous  troubles,  their  causes,  care  and  cure. 
In  a  sympathetic  and  convincing  manner  the 
author  points  the  way  to  the  correction  of  all  the 
common  nervous  faults.  The  information  in  the 
book  is  based  on  absolute  authority.  There  are 
fifty-eight  chapters,  some  of  their  titles  being: 

Signs  of  Nerve  Strain ;  Worry  and  Its  Core ;  Exercise  fo. 
Nerve  Control ;  Brain  Fag ;  Insomnia ;  Nervous  Dyspepsia  : 
Habits  that  Hurt ;  Self- Analysis,  etc. 

Handsome  cloth  binJing 

Price  $1.00  net;  by  mail.  $1.12 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
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One  ot  the  great  Johns-ManviHe  Asbestos  Mines 
where  fibre  for  Non-Burn  Brake  Lining  is  mined 


So  that  you  will 
know   where   good 
brake  lining  comes  from 


NATURE  made  good  brake  lining,  millions  of 
years    ago,    when    she    made    Asbestos.     But 
Asbestos  varies  in  character  even  more  than 
cotton,  wool  or  linen. 

There  is  one  kind  of  fibre  best  suited  to  braking 
service,  but  it  must  be  sorted  from  run-of-mine 
material.  And,  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
brake  fibre  selection,  great  fibre  tonnage  must  be 
worked. 

No  stronger  testimonial  for  any  lining  can  be  cited 
than  the  fact  that  Johns-Manville  is  Asbestos  Head- 
quarters in  tonnage  and  quality  of  mine  fibre. 

Fifty  years  of  Asbestos  leadership  is  expressed  in 
the  quality  of  this  lining — making  its  merit  less  a 
sales  argument  and  more  an  obligation  of  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  in  the  motorist's  service. 

The  rigid  standard  set  up  by  us  in  its  manufacture 
is  reflected  by  its  popularity  on  thousands  of  car 
and  truck  brakes  and  clutches. 

Your  garage  man  will  apply  Non-Burn  if  you  ask 
him  to.     Insist  on  it  when  you  re-equip. 


Tn< 


Through" 

AsBe^to^ 

and  its  cJlied  products 


A  selling  policy  that  is  as  popular  as  the  Brake  Lining; 


In  the  realization  that  the  success  of  Non-Burn  lies  as  much  with  the  trade  as  with 
the  consumer,  Johns-Manville  have  long  since  initiated  and  still  rigidly  maintain^ a 
Jobber-Dealer  Sales  Policy  that  is  fair  to  all  who  handle  Non-Burn  or  any  other 
Johns-Manville  Automotive  equipment. 

Distributing  to  dealers  only  through  legitimate  jobbers  is  a  co-operative  insurance 
that  benefits  jobber,  dealer,  and  consumer.  It  has  been  our  aim,  not  only  to  make 
the  best  lining  but  to  market  the  best  lining  by  the  best  method.  Anyone  using 
Non-Burn  will  admit  the  success  of  the  former,  and  anyone  handling  Non-Burn  will 
concede  the  latter. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  New  York  City 
JO  Factories — Branches  in  63  Largm  Cities 


INSULATION 
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CEMENTS 

thai  maki  ioi/er  wallt  leak-prtcj 

ROOFINGS 

Ibai  cut  Jovrn  firx  ntki 

PACKINGS 

thai  lavt  povitt  waitt 

LININGS 

thai  makf  brakft  laji  ^ 

FIRE 

fREVENTION 

PRODUCTS 


MANVILLE 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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California  and  the  Autocar 
Give  You  Raisins 


Chassis 
$2050 


Ninety  percent  of  the  nation's  raisins  come  from  Fresno. 
Practically  the  entire  tonnage  is  hauled  by  a  fleet  of  15  Auto- 
cars owned  by  the  Commercial  Transfer  Company. 

From  the  vineyards,  between  plants  and  to  the  railroad 
terminals  these  Autocars  do  the  hauling  for  the  fruit  packing 
companies. 

And  the  fleet  is  so  flexible  that  between  times  it  also 
handles  freight,  and  deliveries  to  retailers,  for  city  jobbing 
houses  generally. 

The  Autocar  system  of  factory  branches 
extending  across  the  country  insures  you 
maximum  motor  truck  satisfaction. 

t 

The   Autocar    Company 

ARDMORE,  PA.  Established  1897 


Autocar 
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ARE  WE  TO  HAVE   SCENES  LIKE  THIS  IN  AMERICA? 
A  murdering,  pillaging  Bolshevik  mob  taking  possession  of  a  Russian  city. 


BOLSHEVIKI  IN  THE   UNITED   STATES 


THE  OVERTHROW  OF  EXISTING  GOVERNMENTS 
everywhere  in  the  interest  of  Bolshevism,  according  to 
Senator  King,  of  Utah,  is  the  rather  grandiose  idea 
behind  the  world-wide  propaganda  emanating  from  the  Russia 
of  Lenine  and  Trotzky.  And  so  seriously  is  the  Senator's  warn- 
ing taken  by  his  colleagues  that  they  have  ordered  a  thorough- 
going investigation  of  Bolshevik  activities  in  the  United  States. 
The  Bolsheviki,  as  ex-President  William  H.  Taft  reminds  us,  "are 
crusaders,  pushing  their  propaganda  in  every  country,  seeking 
to  rouse  the  lawless,  the  discontented,  the  poor,  the  lazy,  the 
shiftless  to  a  millennium  of  plunder  and  class  hatred."  And  the 
idea  which  animates  them,  remarks  a  writer  in  The  New  Europe, 
is  "the  negation  of  all 
those  political  princi- 
ples which  the  modern 
world  has  acquired 
tlirough  the  crucible  of 
three  great  revolutions, 
in  England,  in  America, 
and  in  France."  For 
liberty,  the  same  writer 
adds,  the  Bolsheviki 
substitute  teiTor,  and 
for  equality  and  fra- 
ternity, class  hatred  and 
the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat.  "Bolshe- 
vism," believes  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  "is  a 
right-here-now     Ameri- 


Copyiiglitcd  by  Underwood   &  Underwood.  Now  YitK. 

IN  THE    SAME  CITY— A  FEW  HOURS   LATER. 


can  menace,  and  the  sooner  the  American  people  wake  up  to  this 
fact  the  quicker  the  problem  wall  be  solved."  And  in  supijort 
of  this  view  our  attention  is  called  to  such  recent  manifestations 
as  the  revolutionary  strike  in  Seattle,  where  the  strikers  tried 
to  take  over  the  government  of  the  city  and  were  only  prevented 
by  the  sanity  of  union  labor  and  the  courage  and  firmness  of 
Mayor  Ole  Hanson.  In  Canada,  also,  according  to  the  head 
of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Public  Safetj%  there  is  a  large 
Bolshevik  element  which,  if  not  dealt  with  promptly  and 
fearlessly,  "will  almost  of  a  certainty  lead  to  trouble  which 
may  assume  most  serious  proportions  and  consequences."  In 
Canada,  according  to  this  authority,  Bolshevism  is  affiliated 

with  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic party,  as  in  the 
ITnited  States  it  is  af- 
filiated with  the  Indus- 
trial Worlvers  of  the 
World.  Bolshe\ik prop- 
aganda here  has  "as- 
sumed sinister  and 
dangerous  proportions," 
according  to  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of 
(he  New  York  Tribune, 
who  quotes  "Adminis- 
tration authorities"  to 
this  effect,  and  who 
calls  attention  to  "a  no- 
table increase  of  'parlor 
Bolsheviki '     who     are 
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defending  the  principles  of  Bolshevism  and  who  are  agitating 
in  an  effort  to  force  the  Government  to  recognize  the  Bolshevik 
regime  in  Russia." 

The  Augiista  Chronicle  confesses  to  a  "sense  of  impending 
calamity"  when  it  contemplates  the  evidences  of  the  spread 
of  Bolshe\'ism  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  the  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union  thinks  that  "not  a  minute  too  soon  has  the 
United  States  Senate  authorized  an  investigation."  The 
Nashville  Banner  recalls  that  when  Trotzky  was  in  this  country 
he  once  advised  a  radical  gathering  in  New  York  to  "destroy 
this  capitalistic  Government."  "Nobody  who  knows  anything 
about  the  matter  doubts  that  Russian  Bolshevism,  and  its 
German  equivalent  represented  by  the  adherents  of  tlie  late 
agitators  Liebknecht  and  Luxemburg,  aims  at  nothing  less 
than  the  complete  subversion  of  the  democratic  form  of  gov- 


— •^y^"      **  '  "^'   '     ^  <wt. — ^^K^ 
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ernment  which  we  have  in  the  United  States,"  aifirms  the  Boston 
Transcript,  which  adds: 

"So  long  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  stands, 
the  schemes  of  the  Bolsheviki — of  those  who  would  replace  the 
rule  of  all  with  the  rule  of  a  single  class — will  be  mocked  before 
the  world.  Our  freedom  and  the  general  welfare  under  the 
representative  system  are  the  strongest  possible  refutation  of 
the  Bolshevik  theory.  Therefore,  get  us  out  of  the  way!  That 
is  the  Bolshevik  motto.  The  results  of  this  Senate  investigation 
will  tend  to  show  how  many  there  are  among  us  who  want  to 
destroy  the  system  for  which  our  fathers  first,  and  now  our  sons, 
have  died,  and  must  suggest  the  adoption  of  means  to  forestall 
their  attempts." 

The  purpose  of  the  Senatorial  investigation  is  to  determine, 
according  to  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun — 

1.  Who  is  paying  for  propaganda  for  the  o^-e^throw  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  substitution  of  a  Soviet 
Government. 

2.  What  steps  the  Government  has  taken  to  combat  this 
propaganda. 

3.  What  laws  Congress  should  enact  to  clean  out  the  Bol- 
sheviki.   . 

It  has  often  been  charged  that  the  whole  Bolshevik  move- 
ment in  Russia  was  in  the  interest  of,  and  instigated  and  financed 
by,  Germany,  the  idea  being  to  reduce  Russia  to  chaos  and  help- 
lessness in  order  that  Germany  might  ultimately  reorganize 
and  control  it.  In  the  United  States  also,  according  to  one  of  the 
first  witnesses  called  before  the  Senate  committee,  German  gold 
has  been  stimulating  the  Bolshevik  campaign.  The  testimony 
of  Dr.  William  C.  Huntington,  former  commercial  attache  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Russia,  and  of  Prof.  Samuel  M.  Harper,  of 
Chicago  University,  a  specialist  on  Russia,  is  thus  summarized 
by  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune: 


"The  American  people  have  been  systematically  deceived 
by  propagandists  as  to  actual  conditions  in  Russia. 

"Great  sums  have  been  sent  from  Russia  to  pay  for  this  prop- 
aganda.    A  single  shipment  of  .'^10,000,000  was  named. 

"In  some  cases,  at  least,  the  Bolshevik  propaganda  has  had 
very  recently  direct  suj)port  from  the  Germans. 

"The  Bolshevik  Government  has  failed  morally,  j)olitically, 
and  economicall.v ,  not  only  as  regards  the  better  class  of  the 
])eople,  but  as  regards  the  masses  in  whose  benefit  it  is  supposed 
to  l)e  run. 

"The  country  is,  contrary  to  some  recent  reports,  rapidly  ap- 
proaching complete  chaos,  and  it  is  likely  that  starvation  and 
sickness  are  overwhelming  whole  cities  behind  the  veil  of  secrecy 
which  is  covering  Russia  tliis  winter. 

"The  Bolshevik  rulers  have  alienated  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  population,  and  are  maintaining  themselves  only  by 
terrorism  and  the  control  of  transportation. 

"The  Bolshevik  Government  in  practise  is  existing  only  by 

denial  not  only  of  all  the  recog- 
nized principles  of  free  and 
decent  government,  but  of  the 
principles  which  it  has  itself 
maintained." 

Another  witness,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  George  A.  Simons,  who 
from  1907  to  October,  1918,  was 
in  Russia  as  head  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  mission  and  col- 
lege there,  brought  out  the 
fact  that  Russian  Bolshevism 
was  largely  a  product  of  New 
York's  lower  East  Side,  and 
that  its  leadership  was  almost 
entirely  Jewish.  Last  Decem- 
ber the  Soviet  of  the  northern 
commune  in  Petrograd,  said  Dr. 
Simons,  consisted  of  sixteen 
Russians  and  265  Jews  from 
New  York.  Among  other  things 
to  which  he  testified,  according  to  the   Tribune's  report,  were: 

"The  strong  enmity  toward  religion  of  any  kind  which  is 
shown  by  the  Bolsheviki. 

"Treatment  of  women  in  a  manner  to  bear  out  many  of  the 
most  shocicing  stories  that  have  come  out  of  Russia. 

"The  friendly  relations  between  Germans  and  Bolsheviki, 
including  mutual  aid  and  the  destruction  of  Russian  industries 
by  Bolshevik  agents,  apparently  in  furtherance  of  Germany's 
plans  for  industrial  and  commercial  domination  of  this  country. 

"Plans  of  the  Bolsheviki  to  propagandize  the  whole  world. 
The  participation  of  certain  Americans  in  Bolshevik  affairs, 
and  the  friendliness  with  them  of  Raymond  Robins  and  John 
Reed. 

"Use  of  terrorism  to  maintain  a  small  minority  in  power, 
with  new  incidents  of  the  horrors  of  the  Bolshevik  rule,  includ- 
ing the  starving  to  death  of  thousands. 

"Presence  among  the  Bolshevik  leaders  and  agents  of  many 
of  the  worst  kind  of  criminals. 

"Presence  among  them  also  of  many  people  who  had  belonged 
to  the  proscribed  classes,  who  are  waiting  an  opportunity  either 
to  escape  or  to  overthrow^  Bolshevism. 

"Activity  by  agents  so  obnoxious  and  cruel  that  there  is  ci 
growing  fear  of  a  terrific  pogrom  when  the  terrorists  are 
overthrown." 

And  in  the  same  dispatch  we  read  further: 

"Dr.  Simons  explained  carefully  in  his  statement  that  he  was 
not  anti-Semitic,  that  many  of  his  best  friends  were  Jews  and 
that  he  knew  the  great  majority  of  the  Jews,  both  here  and  in 
Russia,  were  utterly  opposed  to  the  Bolshevik  program  and 
were  ready  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  others  in  fighting 
the  red  flag.  He  knew  there  were  hundreds  of  rabbis  ready  to 
help,  he  said,  and  in  his  addresses  around  the  country  on  the 
subject  he  had  been  greeted  by  many  Jews  who  thanked  him  for 
telling  things  which  they  declared  they  knew  to  be  true  and  which 
they  felt  the  public  should  know. 

"It  was  generally  believed.  Dr.  Simons  said,  that  many  of  the 
Bolshevik  leaders  had  changed  their  names  in  an  effort  to  make 
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Bolshevism  appear  a  Russian  movement.  He  declared  he  did 
not  believe  it  would  have  been  possible  for  it  to  succeed  without 
the  help  from  New  York. 

"With  the  Bolsheviki  in  power,  he  said,  many  of  their  agents, 
among  them  some  of  the  most  cruel,  were  Jews.  The  country 
had  been  flooded  with  proclamations  in  Yiddish,  which  had  not 
been  liked  by  the  Russians.  Altogether  such  a  storm  of  hatred 
against  the  Jews  had  been  brewing  that  hundreds  had  said  to  him: 

"  'We  know  this  is  not  a  Russian  Government.  It  is  German 
first  and  Jewish  next.  Very  soon  there  is  going  to  be  a  big 
pogrom.' 

"So  wide-spread  was  this  feeling,  he  added,  that  many  of  the 
people  who  had  told  him  this  and  who  happened  to  be  Jews, 
were  sending  their  wives  and  children  out  of  Russia. 

"Some  highly  educated  Russians,  generals,  intellectuals  and 
people  of  that  class,  he  said,  believed  that  there  is  a  secret  society 
— made  up  of  apostate  Jews — aiming  at  domination  of  the 
world  by  Bolshevik  methods." 

Bolshevism,  Senator  Weeks  confidently  affirms,  "will  have  no 
force  in  this  country  once  the  evil  is  understood  by  the  rank  and 
file  of  Americans,"  and  the  Boston  News  Bureau  is  also  sure  that 
"there  is  no  fertile  soil  here  for  the  new  noxious  weed  to  sweep." 
There  is  no  occasion  for  panic  or  alarm,  agrees  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  and  in  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  we  read: 

"There  may  be  in  the  future,  as  there  have  been  in  the  past, 
sporadic  assertions  of  the  doctrines  of  lawless  force,  but  they  will 
not  be  such  as  can  not  be  controlled  readily  by  the  police  power 
of  government.     It  would  be  foolish  to  magnify  such  disorders 


as  'Bolshevism.'  There  have  been  various  times  in  our  history 
when  we  had  more  Bolshevism  in  America  than  we  have  now. 
We  had  more  in  the  days  of  the  sansculottes  and  Denis  Kearneys. 
We  had  more  in  the  days  of  the  great  Chicago  strike,  more  in 
the  days  of  the  Coxey  armies,  and  more  in  the  days  of  the  soup^. 
kitchens.  We  did  not  call  it  Bolshevism  then,  because  there 
was  no  such  convenient  and  mouth-filling  word.  But  it  was  the 
same  sort  of  insurgency  against  good  citizenship  and  established 
order,  the  same  sort  of  ferment  of  violence  and  anarchj'  that  we 
call  Bolshevism  to-day. 

"Bolshevism  has  no  root  in  America.  It  does  not  take  hold 
and  thrive  in  American  soil.  Indeed,  the  Bolshe\'is.m  of  Russia 
is  largely  a  transplant  from  America,  which  may  germinate 
Bolshevism,  but  does  not  develop  it. 

"The  I.  W^.  W.  represents  organized  Bolshevism  in  America. 
And  we  have  certainly  shown  that  we  know  how  to  handle  the 
I.  W.  W.  It  is  growing  more  rapidly  inside  than  outside  oiu- 
penitentiaries 

"Bolshevism  may  germinate  in  America,  but  in  order  to 
develop,  it  must  be  transplanted  to  some  land  like  benighted 
Russia,  where  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  opprest 
peasants,  where  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  illiterate, 
and  only  4  per  cent,  attend  public  schools. 

"There  is  no  real  Bolshevik  menace  in  the  United  States." 

In  the  meanwhile  William  Allen  White,  of  Emporia,  Kansas, 
and  Prof.  George  Davis  Herron,  formerly  of  Iowa  College,  have 
been  appointed  American  delegates  to  the  Princes'  Islands 
conference  with  the  Russian  factions,  and  a  new  hope  for  light 
on  the  Bolshevik  problem  takes  shape. 
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TAXES   THAT   COMPEL   THRIFT 

MILLIONS    MUST    AGAIN    ECONOMIZE     sharply 
either  to  save  the  money  to  pay  taxes  or  to  pay  the 
tax-increased    prices    on    necessities.     Last    year    aU 
were  glad  to  sacrifice  to  win  the  war.     This  year  naturally,  if 
not  logically,  several  editors  remark,  people  do  not  feel  the  same 
waj^  about  a  war  already  won.     They  will  pay  cheerfully,  but, 
say  such  daihes  as  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  they 
will  insist  that  a  Government  that  forces  them  to  practise  thrift 
must  practise  that  commendable  virtue  itself.      Here  is  Congress 
calling  for  a  tax  nearly  two  billion  dollars  larger  than  last  year's, 
hitting  twenty  million  incomes  and  every  pocketbook  in  the 
country,  and  yet  Congress,  says  the  New  York  paper,  "is  ap- 
parently in  the  humor  to  appropriate  money  for  many  projects 
that  are  of  questionable  desirabil- 
ity in  and  of  themselves,  and  that 
at   the  present   time   simply  con- 
stitute   a    serious    load    upon    a 
treasury    already    overburdened." 
The   one    thing   this   gigantic    tax 
law  "preaches  in  solemn  language," 
says   the   Baltimore   Sun,    "is   the 
necessity    of    rigid    governmental 
economy  from  now  on.     The  au- 
thorities at  Washington  must  cut 
out    every    doUar    of    unnecessary 
expenditure  henceforth  or  be  pre- 
pared   to   face   the   wrath   of   the 
people."     Of  course,  says  The  Sun, 
no    taxpayer,    to    parody    an   old 
phrase,  "e'er  felt  a  revenue  halter 
draw  with  good  opinion  of  the  law." 
But  it  notes  several  reasons  why 
this  tax  will  be  welcomed  with  less 
enthusiasm   than  most.     For  one 
thing,  everybody  is  going  to  feel 
it,  directly  or  indirectly.    Then — 

"In  the  second  place,  there  is  an 
illogical  but  not  unnatural  feeling 
that  war-taxes  should  cease  with 
the  war.  The  fact  that  we  have 
war-bills  and  war-expenses  stUl 
to  meet  is  not  taken  into  account 
by  this  sentiment,  but  the  senti- 
ment nevertheless  exists. 

"In  the  third  place,  the  process 
of  manufacturing  the  bUl  has  dis- 
closed very  plainly  that  it  has  not 
been  manufactured  scientifically,  and  that  it  is  the  product,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  of  compromises  and  bargains,  of  sectional 
favoritism  and  class  discrimination.  Constructed  in  this  way, 
it  was  boimd  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  makeshift." 

Yet  another  Baltimore  i^aper.  The  American,  and  a  Repubhean 
paper  at  that,  thinks  that  while  the  new  tax  law  is  "something 
of  a  sockdolager, "  yet  it  does,  nevertheless,  lay  the  enormous 
"biirden  of  obligation  where  it  can  best  be  borne,"  protect- 
ing the  small-income  man  in  his  income  and  making  corpor- 
ations pay  double  and  other  forms  of  big  business  proportionately. 
The  man  of  small  income  will  also  be  pleased,  other  writers  note, 
by  the  reduction  of  the  letter-postage  rate  to  the  old  prewar 
basis.  Soldiers  will  probably  like  the  pay  bonus  of  $60  given 
by  this  law  to  every  man  leaving  the  United  States  service. 
Reformers  will  rejoice  that  the  law  has  a  clause  intended  to  tax 
child  labor  out  of  existence,  and  prohibitionists  have  one  more 
drop  of  joy  added  to  their  already  overflowing  cup  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Reed  bone-dry  law  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
On  the  other  hand,  Federal  officials  may  not  like  to  see  their 
salaries  made  taxable,  merchants  object  to  the  tax  on  luxuries, 
and  periodical  publishers  are  chagrined  to  find  that  the  influence 
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of  Mr.  Kitchin  and  his  friends  in  the  House  was  strong  enough  to 
defeat  the  Senate's  intention  of  repeahng  the  obnoxious  second- 
class  postage  zone-rates. 

Pleasant  or  unpleasant,  observes  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
it  is  something  of  a  novelty  for  a  war-tax  law,  passed  three  months 
after  the  end  of  hostilities,  to  call  for  40  per  cent,  more  revenue 
than  the  previous  law,  enacted  while  the  war  was  still  on.  But 
The  Evening  Post  explains  the  anomaly  by  noting  that  "the 
taxes  imposed  by  the  new  law  are  designed  to  provide  for  gov- 
ernment expenditure  during  the  whole  twelvemonth  period 
beginning  with  last  July,  of  which  period  nearly  five  months 
marked  the  prodigiously  increased  outlay  at  the  climax  of  our 
own  country's  effort  in  the  war."  And,  it  may  be  added,  the 
taxes  for  1919  are  laid  on  1918  incomes;  it  is  provided  that 
1919  and  1920  incomes  are  to  be  taxed  at  a  lower  rate.     If  the  law 

represents  an  increase  over  the 
existing  taxos,  it  is  a  reduction 
from  those  proposed  by  the  House  in 
September.  The  revenue  law  of 
1917  is  supposed  to  have  raised 
about  $4,370,000,000.  The  Sep- 
tember House  bill  called  for 
$8,182,000,000.  The  expected 
yield  of  the  biU  just  passed  is 
$6,086,000,000.  In  extending  the 
life  of  the  new  law  for  two  addi- 
tional years  a  reduction  of  the 
annual  levy  by  about  $2,000,- 
000,000  was  provided  for.  Of 
the  six  bUlions  to  be  found  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  $2,500,000,000 
will  be  raised,  it  is  estimated,  from 
war-  and  excess-profits  and  nearly 
as  much  from  incomes.  The  rest 
of  the  money  wiU  come  from 
taxes  on  estates,  transportation, 
beverages,  tobacco,  admissions  to 
amusements,  so-called  luxuries,  and 
from  stamp  taxes  and  a  variety 
of  miscellaneous  le\'ies.  The  prof- 
its tax  is  extremely  complicated 
and,  as  a  New  York  Times  cor- 
respondent puts  it,  "is  bound  up 
in  a  tangle  of  technicahties."  The 
income  tax,  as  one  correspondent 
puts  it,  "hits  every  man  with  a 
living  salary."  The  normal  tax  on  1918  incomes  is  6  per  cent, 
on  the  first  $4,000  of  income  and  12  per  cent,  above  that. 
Surtaxes  begin  at  $5,000  and  reach  65  per  cent,  on  incomes 
over  $1,000,000.  There  is  an  exemption  of  $1,000  for  a 
single  person,  $2,000  for  a  married  person,  and  $200  for  each 
dependent  child. 

The  new  revenue  bill  has  had  a  somewhat  remarkable  history. 
Early  last  summer  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  backed  up  by 
the  President,  called  for  the  enactment  of  a  new  taxation  measure 
before  the  issue  of  the  Fourth  Liberty  loan.  But  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  took  its  time  and  the  bill  was  not 
passed  by  the  House  until  September  20.  Then  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  took  up  the  measure  and  reported  it  on 
December  6.  It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  December  23,  and 
was  then  held  up  in  conference,  before  being  passed  in  its  final 
form  last  week  by  both  Houses,  for  nearly  seven  weeks.  The 
independent  New  York  Evening  Post  says  of  this  las't  delay: 
"It  is  well  understood  that  for  this  needless  procrastination  the 
credit  belongs  to  Chairman  Kitchin  of  the  House  Committee, 
who  insisted  on  holding  up  the  entire  measure  unless  his  own 
view  of  the  zone-rate  on  second-class  postage  were  accepted." 
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AMERICAN  GENERALS  MADE   COMMANDERS   OF  THE   LEGION  OF   HONOR. 

From  the  reader's  left  to  right  they  are:  Lieiit.-Gen.  Himter  Ligsett,  commanding  American  First  Army;  Lieut.-Gen.  Robert  L.  Bullard,  command- 
ing American  Second  Army;  Major-Gen.  James  W.  McAndrew,  Ciiief  of  Staff,  A.  E.  F.;  Major-Gen.  James  G.  Harbord,  Commanding  General, 
S.  O.  S.,  who  commanded  the  Maruies  at  Chateau-Thierry;  Major-Gen.  Charles  P.  Sumtnerall.  Fifth  Army  Corps;  Major-Gen.  John  L.  Hines, 
Third  Amiy  Corps;  Major-Gen.  Edward  M.  Lewis,  Thirtieth  Division;  Brig. -Gen.  Michael  J.  Lenihan,  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Division;  Brig.- 
Gen.  William  Mitchell,  commanding  Air  Service,  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany;  Brig.-Gen.  Frank  Parker,  of  the  First   Division  (Regiilars). 


HOW  WE  TURNED  THE  MEUSE   HINGE 

WHEN  THE  TIME  CAME  to  turn  the  Hun  out  of 
France  and  Belgium,  there  was  assigned  to  the  United 
States  Army,  as  the  all-important  hinge  of  the  Allied 
offensive,  the  task  of  breaking  the  German  lines  of  communica- 
tion through  Mezieres  and  Sedan.  It  was  done  in  just  eleven 
days.  In  this  brief  time  we  had,  after  some  of  the  hardest  fight- 
ing of  the  war,  in  General  Pershing's  words,  "cut  the  enemy's 
main  line  of  communication,  and  nothing  but  surrender  or  an 
armistice  could  save  his  army  from  complete  disaster."  The 
enemy  had  thrown  in  forty-four  divisions  against  us,  and  had  lost 
468  guns  and  16,059  prisoners  on  this  front.  Five  days  later  the 
Germans  gave  up  and  accepted  the  Alhes'  armistice  terms.  How 
this  great  American  feat  of  arms  was  accomplished  may  now  be 
clearly  understood  by  a  rereading  of  the  American  commander's 
report  as  interpreted  by  the  map  on  the  following  pages,  which 
was  sent  to  the  editor  of  The  Literary  Dige.st  by  General 
Pershing.  Each  day's  progress  of  our  forces  and  the  positions  of 
Germany's  most  important  strategic  defenses  are  clearly  indi- 
cated. Moreover,  every  returned  soldier  who  fought  on  this 
front  and  every  relative  of  a  hero  of  the  Meuse  or  the  Argoime 
will  be  able  to  trace  the  exact  location  on  every  day  of  the 
fighting  of  the  division  in  which  he  is  interested. 

In  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  General  Pershing  says 
that  by  September  26  our  Army  was  in  position  on  the  line 
between  the  Aisne  and  the  Meuse,  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the 
map,  its  right  flank  protected  by  the  Meuse  and  its  left  embracing 
the  Argonne  Forest,  which  reaches  from  Varennes  to  beyond 
Grand  Pre.  The  order  of  battle  from  right  to  left  was  the 
Third,  Fifth,  and  First  Army  Corps,  each  having  three  divisions 
as  indicated  on  the  map.  It  may  be  stated  that  other  divisions 
"were  in  reserve  and  were  later  brought  into  the  battle,  so  that 
the  battle-Hoe  at  the  end  of  the  offensive  was  not  composed  of 
exactly  the  same  troops  as  at  the  bc^ginning.  In  all  twenty-ono 
American  divisions  were  engaged:  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  26th, 
28th,  29th,  32d,  33d,  35th,  37th,  42d,  77th,  78th,  79th,  80th, 


82d,  89th,  90th,  and  91st.     Of  these  the  1st,  2d,  5th,  26th, 
42d,  77th,  79th,  80th,  89th,  and  90th  were  in  the  Une  twice. 

The  attack  began  on  September  26,  continuing  on  the  27th 
and  28th,  against  machine  guns  and  artillery,  "through  the 
barbed-wire  entanglements  and  the  sea  of  shell-craters."  There 
was  an  initial  penetration  of  from  three  to  seven  miles,  and  the 
capture  of  some  dozen  villages.  After  the  first  dash  ahead,  our 
forces  from  September  28  until  October  4  pushed  forward  against 
patches  of  woods  and  took  jumping-off  places  for  the  next  rush. 
This  ended  the  first  phase  of  the  offensive. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  phase,  the  element  of  surprize 
was  absent  and  the  Germans  had  brought  up  many  reenforce- 
ments,  including  first-class  troops,  and  was  strongly  entrenched 
in  the  almost  impenetrable  Argonne  Forest.  Every  foot  of 
ground  was  contested  stronglj%  but  by  "the  10th  we  had  cleared 
the  Argonne  Forest  of  the  enemy."  The  strong  Kriemhilde 
line,  indicated  on  the  map  by  the  grouped  German  entrenched 
positions  stretching  from  the  region  of  Grand  Pre  eastward,  was 
then  taken  by  hard  hand-to-hand  fighting  which  drew  in  the 
best  German  troops  and  weakened  the  German  line  where  the 
French  and  British  were  attacking. 

The  enemy's  morale  now  seemed  to^be  declining,  while  our 
own  men  were  gaining  confidence  and  experience.  On  Novem- 
ber 1  the  third  and  last  phase  of  this  battle  began.  Our  advance 
became  more  rapid.  On  the  5th  the  Meuse  was  crossed.  "On 
the  6th  a  division  of  the  First  Corps  reached  the  Meuse  op- 
posite Sedan,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  line  of  departure," 
and,  as  General  Pershing  says,  "the  strategical  goal  which  was 
our  highest  hope  had  been  gained." 

On  the  last  four  days  of  the  war,  an  advance  was  made  east  of 
the  Mouse,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  map,  in  the  direction  of  Mont- 
mody.  It  was  planned  to  use  the  American  Army  in  a  great 
advance  toward  Longwy  and  the  iron-fields  of  Briey,  to  be 
followed  by  an  offensive  east  of  the  Moselle,  isolating  Metz. 
Accordingly,  says  General  Pershing,  the  attack  was  in  progress 
"on  the  morning  of  November  11,  when  instructions  were 
received  that  hostilities  should  cease  at  11  o'clock." 
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FRENCH   MISGIVINGS 

y4  S  PRESIDENT  WILSON  tui-ns  his  face  homeward  with 

A-\      the    League   of   Nations    assured    and   the   peoples   of 

■^     -^-  Europe  enthusiastic  converts  to  his  vision,  it  is  only 

In  France,  apparently,   that  he  leaves  misgivings  behind  him. 

The  great  expectations  with  which  the  world  awaits  the  testing 
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YOUNG  HOPEFUL  WILL  NEED  LOTS  OF  PATIENCE. 

— Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

and  development  of  this  new  device  against  war  have  already 
been  reflected  in  these  pages.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  note 
the  doubts  that  still  disturb  some  of  France's  leaders,  where  she 
stands  guard,  to  use  President  Wilson's  phrase,  "at  the  frontier  of 
freedom."  Premier  Clemeneeau  and  some  of  his  associates  feel 
that  the  League  lacks  "teeth"  Avith  which  to  enforce  its  will,  and 
that  if  we  depend  too  blindly  upon  international  idealism 
the  result  may  be  Germany  once  more  in  the  saddle  and  again 
dreaming  dreams  of  world-conquest.  Specially  significant,  the 
correspondents  agree,  is  the  French  Premier's  remark  that 
"while  the  war  has  been  won,  it  would  perhaps  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  there  is  a  lull  in  the  storm."  There  still  remains, 
he  points  out,  "a  chaotic  but  fruitful  Russia,  from  which  great 
help  may  be  drawn  bj'  the  Teutons."  "Approximately  250,000,- 
000  people  are  comprised  in  the  Teuton  countries  and  Russia," 
notes  Mr.  George  W.  Wickersham  in  a  Paris  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Tribune;    and  he  goes  on  to  ask: 

"Can  the  new  Society  of  Nations,  as  the  French  call  it,  protect 
the  rest  of  Europe  from  the  menace  of  these  vast  numbers? 
France  is  asking  herself  this  question.  France,  as  Mr.  Wilson 
said  in  his  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  still  stands  at 
the  frontier  of  freedom,  and  beyond  her,  to  the  east,  the  future 
is  full  of  questions.  It  is  also  full  of  menace,  and  France,  know- 
ing that  upon  her  would  fall  the  first  blow  of  the  new  aggres- 
sion, can  not  entrust  her  sole  defense  to  the  unborn  Society  of 
Nations 

"One  fears  that  we  may  see  in  Russia,  and  perhaps  in  all 
Eastern  Europe,  a  repetition  of  Mexico.  France  fears  that. 
So  do  others.  The  only  hope  of  protection  through  the  League 
of  Nations  lies  in  making  it  in  very  fact  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive alliance,  swift  to  strike  if  one  nation  shall  break  the  peace 
of  the  world,  and  armed  and  ready  to  make  the  blow  effective. 
^If  not,  France  must  remain  always  on  a  war-footing,  allied  with 
England,  and  prepared  if  need  be  to  fight  to  the  death." 

Turning  again  to  Premier  Clemenceau's  frank  statement  to  an 
Associated  Press  correspondent,  we  read: 

"With  the  British  Army  demobilized,  the  American  Army- 


back  home,  and  France  isolated,  there  might  be  a  danger  of  a 
reopening  of  the  military  debate  by  Germany  which  might  em- 
barrass us  were  it  not  for  the  assurance  which  President  Wilson 
gave  us  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  other  day  that  under  the 
operation  of  the  League  of  Nations  'whenever  France  or  any 
other  free  people  is  threatened  the  whole  world  will  be  ready  to 
vindicate  its  liberty,'  so  that  'there  never  shall  be  any  doubt  or 
waiting  or  surmise.'  This  has  given  us  great  solace.  And  so 
we  bid  the  departing  American  soldiers  godspeed  and  a  happy 
return  to  their  peaceful  firesides. 

"Of  course,  a  Society  of  Nations  in  which  America  and  France 
enter  must  be  supported  profoundly  by  the  conviction  of  their 
peoples  and  by  a  determination  of  each  nation  entering  into  the 
agreement  to  be  willing  to  renounce  its  traditional  aloofness  from 
other  peoples  and  willing  to  employ  the  national  strength  out- 
side its  own  country,  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  under  the 
pressure  of  war. 

"All  of  our  plans  are  based  upon  the  splendid  platform  laid 
down  by  President  W^ilson.  In  perfect  harmony  with  the 
l)rinciples  which  he  has  enunciated,  we  are  striving  for  higher 
and  holier  idealism  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  of  the  world.  Divest- 
ed of  all  mercenary  aspirations,  we  join  heartily  and  unreservedly 
in  the  effort  to  make  a  better  world  and  one  of  simple  justice  to 
all  mankind." 

Hailing  this  statement  of  the  Premier's  as  "an  act  of  ardent 
patriotism,"  the  editor  of  the  Paris  Figaro  remarks  that  "the 
Allies  must  be  told  that  the  victory  bought  with  so  much 
blood  and  sacrifice  will  remain  a  precarious  one  if  they  do  not 
know  how  to  complete  it,"  and  that  "Germany  must  be  shown 
that  she  can  no  longer  deceive  us,  and  that  it  is  our  firm  intention 
to  make  peace,  also,  to  the  finish."  This  distinguished  editor 
and  Academician  goes  on  to  say: 

"President  Wilson's  position  in  our  democracy  is  that  of  a 
magnificent  sovereign,  and  it  is  extremely  perilous.  One  has 
heard  of  no  man  in  contemporary  days  who  possesses  more 
authority  and  more  power.  Popularity  has  given  him  what 
divine  right  did  not  always  confer  on  hereditary  monarchs. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  the  process  of  reaction  his  responsibility 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  absolute  prince. 

"If  Wilson  succeeds  in  organizing  the  world  according  to  his 
dreams,   his   glory  will   dominate   the  heights  of  glories.     But 
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BALANCE   OF   POWER. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

it  must  be  frankly  said  that  if  he  fails,  he  wiU  plunge  the  world 
into  a  chaos  of  which  Russian  Bolshevism  is  but  a  poor  image, 
and  his  responsibility  before  the  conscience  of  humanity  will 
surpass  that  which  can  be  borne  by  an  ordinary  mortal. 

"It  is  the  international  ambiguity  around  President  Wilson 
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which  fatally  brings  these  thoughts.  Ambiguity  is  the  only 
word  for  it.  It  consists  in  this,  that  our  vanquished  enemies 
appeal  to  his  idea  to  contest  the  reality  of  our  victory  and  to- 
morrow will  evoke  his  najne  to  refuse  us  its  fruits. 

"At  the  Bern  Conference,  the  center  of  opposition  to  the 
French  interests,  our  opponents  have  falsely  evoked  Wilson's 
declarations  and  his  principles.  There,  therefore,  exists  Wilson- 
ian  ambiguity,  which  weighs  heavily  on  the  situation.  In  par- 
ticular it  weighs  heavily  on  France. 

"What  is  President  Wilson's  apparent  method?  It  is  to 
subordinate  conditions  of  the  peace  to  a  Society  of  Nations  and 
only  to  decide  on  them  after  defining  the  constitution  of  that 
society.  There  is  not  one  sign  which  announces  this  event  with 
any  certainty.  During  this  delay  Germany  organizes  herself, 
becomes  stronger,  acts  on  our  disagreements,  and  prepares  to 
throw  in  the  balance  the  sword  which  we  did  not  completely 
break  down. 

*  "The  most  threatened  country,  the  one  which  runs  the  great- 
est danger  from  this  move,  is  France.  In  case  public  opinion  in 
the  United  States  does  not  see  the  danger,  it  is  probable  that 
England  and  Italy  will  begin  to  think  about  it. 

"'Civilization  defends  itself  on  the  Rhine,'  the  English  said. 
They  will  not  disown  these  words.  As  long  as  there  remains 
undissipated  this  ambiguity,  which  in  itself  contains  so  many 
disasters,  confusion  of  minds  will  persist  and  peace  will  hang  on 
a  thread." 

France  further  calls  our  attention  to  Germany's  failure  to 
comply  fully  with  the  armistice  terms,  with  the  growing  note  of 
assertiveness  in  the  tone  of  Germany's  spokesmen,  the  increased 
activity  of  her  propagandists,  and  the  recruiting  of  a  new 
Hindenbiirg  army  while  the  Allied  armies  are  rushing  their 
demobilization.  A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
News  quotes  a  "high  authority"  as  saying — 

"The  Germans  are  beginning  to  forget  that  they  are  beaten. 
They  are  apt  to  forget  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  war.  They  have 
been  slow  in  handing  over  transport  and  other  things  and  are 
causing  a  great  deal  of  difficulty. 

"We  are  demobilizing  fast;  they  are  not  continuing  to  de- 
mobilize. There  is  danger  of  Germany  saying:  'We  do  not 
care  anything  about  your  League  of  Nations,  and  we  have  got 
our  troops.'  Unless  a  change  takes  place  we  might  be  faced 
with  a  situation  in  which  Germany,  as  regards  the  number  of 
men  in  the  field,  will  have  three  men  as  against  the  Allies'  two." 

In  this  connection  we  have  also  the  testimony  of  Hugo  Haase, 
the  German  Independent  Socialist  leader,  that  von  Hindenburg 
is  concentrating  a  great  army  in  eastern  Germany.  Before 
leaving  the  Socialist  congress  at  Bern  for  the  Weimar  National 
Assembly  Herr  Haase  said,  as  quoted  in  a  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Times: 

"Under  the  pretense  of  defending  the  Prussian  border  against 
the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Poles,  a  volunteer  army  of  600,000  is 
being  organized  by  Hindenburg  in  Pomerania  and  eastern 
Prussia.  In  reality  there  is  no  menace  of  invasion  by  the 
Bolsheviki  or  the  Poles  which  warrants  the  concentration  of  so 
large  a  force.  Hindenburg's  headquarters  are  at  Tolberg,  on  the 
Baltic  coast,  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  Junkerism,  mili- 
tarism, and  Pan-Prussianism." 

Signs  of  a  growing  confidence  on  the  part  of  Germany  are  to 
be  found  in  Chancellor  Ebert's  denunciation  of  the  armistice 
terms,  and  his  warning  to  Germany's  opponents  "not  to  drive 
us  to  the  uttermost."  Mathias  Erzberger  also  is  quoted  as 
declaring  that  "Germany  would  not  renew  the  armistice  if  the 
new  provisions  are  too  severe."  And  in  a  cabled  dispatch  from 
Paris  to  the  New  York  Times  we  read: 

"France  fears  that  what  the  French  call  the  too  easy-going 
methods  of  dealing  with  Germany  will  embolden  that  country 
to  come  to  the  Peace  Conference  later,  not  as  a  conquered  nation, 
but  as  an  unbeaten  country,  making  vociferous  claims  for  'riglits' 
and  'immunities'  which  France  is  determined  she  is  not  to  have. 

"It  is  feared,  furthermore,  that  if  (Jernuiuy  can  luive  her  own 
way  during  the  armistice  period,  evading  the  terms  and  getting 
stronger  and  more  confident  every  day,  she  will  be  able  to  take 
the  next  step  and  get  what  she  demands  in  the  peace  treaty. 
Then,  say  the  French,  figliting  would  be  resumed,  not  in  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  but  in  a  few  years. 


"But  the  French  do  not  wish  to  risk  serious  discontent  at 
home  by  ceasing  to  demobilize  because  of  danger  across  the 
Rhine.  They  prefer  to  get  the  same  results  by  reversing  the 
process  and  putting  into  the  new  terms  of  the  armistice  a  rigid 
provision  that  Germany  shall  demobilize. 

"When  fighting  ceased,  on  November  11,  Germany  had  121 
divisions  fighting.  She  is  now  supposed  to  have  about  a  hundred 
under  arms.  The  French  would  feel  safe  if  Germany  could  be 
compelled  to  reduce  these  to  twenty-five  divisions." 

The  New  York  World  argues  that  ' '  whether  there  is  to  be 
peace  or  a  lull  in  the  storm  will  depend  largely  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people."     Says  this  strong  Administration  paper: 

"If,  in  spite  of  their  bitter  and  costly  experience,  they  persist 
in  believing  that  what  happens  in  Europe  is  no  concern  of  theirs, 


SAYS  HE  TO   HIMSELF. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

the  armistice  that  was  signed  on  November  11  is  merely  a  truce 
of  indefinite  and  uncertain  length. 

"The  political  and  social  foundations  of  Europe  were  never 
before  so  unstable.  The  masses  of  the  people  who  bore  the 
burdens  and  sacrifices  of  this  war  can  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
conventional  peace.  Unless  this  was  a  war  to  end  war  and  bring 
a  sense  of  security  to  them  and  their  children,  they  will  feel  that 
they  have  been  cheated  out  of  the  victory  that  they  gained. 
They  are  not  likely  to  be  cheated  unless  the  United  States  cheats 
them  by  refusing  to  recognize  the  moral  obligations  that  it  has 
incurred.  If  that  happens,  there  wiU  be  httle  confidence  left 
in  American  good  faith,  and  much  reluctance  ever  to  depend  on 
it  again. 

"Unless  the  terras  of  peace  can  be  guaranteed  nobody  can  fore- 
see what  the  next  ten  years  will  bring  forth  in  a  Europe  that  is 
already  economically  desperate.  There  can  be  no  League  of 
Nations  unless  the  United  States  participates.  The  Senators 
who  declaim  against  participation  on  the  part  of  this  country 
always  assume  that  the  advantages  would  all  b(>  reaped  I»y  others 
and  that  none  of  the  benefits  would  come  to  the  United  States. 
Economically  we  have  quite  as  much  at  stake  in  the  permanent 
peace  of  Europe  as  anybody  else,  and  in  respect  to  natioiuil 
security  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  we  have  nothing  at  stake, 
assuming,  even,  that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  arm  to 
the  teeth  in  self-defense. 

"Premier  Clemenceau  is  right  in  refusing  to  regard  the 
present  truce  as  carrying  any  elements  of  stal)ility  in  itself. 
Whether  it  is  a  j)eace  or  a  lull  in  the  storm  must  depend  uj)on  the 
attitud(>  of  the  .Vmerican  jx'oijle  toward  a  league*  of  nations  and 
their  willingness  to  assume  whatever  obligations  such  a  compact 
makes  necessary.  They  hold  the  key  to  the  situation,  and  if 
they  follow  th(>  I(>aderslup  of  the  Senate  nialcontt>nts  in  ]>refer- 
ence  to  tlie  leadtTsliip  of  Pn>sident  Wilson  tiiey  will  find  tliat  tlio 
isolation  they  demand  is  neither  nuvgnificeut  uor  safe.  There  is 
no  s(>curit3'  for  anybody  in  shirking." 
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LABOR'S   BID   FOR   THE   RAILROADS 

IF  NOBODY  ELSE  WANTS  THE  RAILROADS— the  pres- 
ent owners  seeming  to  be  as  reluctant  to  resume  complete 
operation  and  control  as  the  Railroad  Administration  is  to 
advise  government  ownership, 


at  least  for  some  time  to  come 
— then  the  men  who  run  the 
trains  are  willing  to  assume'  the 
burden.  The  idea  of  handing 
the  raih'oads  over  to  the  men 
who  do  the  work  on  them  is 
called ' '  Utopian ' '  by  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle,  and  is  classified  by 
the' New  York  Evening  Sun 
as  simply  one  more  "contri- 
bution to  the  gaiety  of  nations." 
But  other  editors  take  the 
suggestion  a  little  more  se- 
riously, and  the  New  York 
Globe  is  inclined  to  think  that 
at  this  time  "it  is  a  distinct 
gain  when  any  group  appears 
as  candidate  for  a  lease"  of  our 
$18,000,000,000  worth  of  rail- 
road property.  The  railroad 
Brotherhood  men  believe  it 
would  be  a  distinct  gain  for 
every  one  concerned  to  put 
into  operation  a  plan  which, 
to  quote  a  summary  of  their 
arguments  before  the  Senate 
Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee appearing  in  a  Wash- 
ington dispatcn,  "would  pro- 
vide cheaper  financing,  give 
stability  of  income  to  security- 
owners,  promote  efficiency  of 
operation  through  sharing  of  profits,  remove  railroad  operation 
from  partizan  polities,  compose  conflicts  between  Federal  and 
State  authorities,  keep  rates  at  a  minimum,  eliminate  com- 
plications i^  rate  schedules,  and  provide  a  means  of  making 
communities  benefiting  by  extensions  pay  for  them." 

This  plan,  which  seems  so  full  of  promise  to  its  sponsors,  was 
drawn  up  by  the  four  big  railroad  Brotherhoods — engineers, 
firemen,  conductors,  and  brakemen — and  has  been  indorsed 
by  the  ten  railway  laboi'-unions  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  idea,  we  gather  from  the  Washington 
dispatches,  is  that  the  Government  buy  the  railroads.  If  it 
paid  for  them  at  the  $18,000,000,000  book  valuation,  the  annual 
interest  charge  at  five  per  cent,  would  be  $900,000,000,  approxi- 
mately what  is  now  being  paid  as  annual  rental  for  the  use  of  the 


lines.  If  it  paid  only  the  $12,000,000,000  which  the  spokesmen 
of  the  Brotherhood  consider  a  fairer  figure,  an  operating  income 
of  $685,000,000 — the  1918  figure— would  mean  a  considerable 
profit  with  interest  charges  at  $60ff,000,000.  But  with  either 
arrangement  these  practical  railroad  men  think  they  could  run 

the   roads   at   a  profit.     They 


C"py  i  i^'litt^d   t'V    Mil-  Nt'W    \iuk  'i'lihlHl,'  Associ.tti'iu. 

IT   DOESN'T   HAPPEN   TO    BE    THAT    KIND   OF   ANIMAL. 

■ — Darling  iii  the  New  York  Tribune 


would  have  half  of  the  profits 
go  into  the  National  Treasury 
and  the  other  half  divided 
among  officials  and  employees 
on  a  pro-rata  basis ;  any  deficit 
would  be  met  by  increasing 
rates,  or  would  be  made  up  by 
the  Government.  They  would 
have  the  roads  operated  as  oil^ 
system  by  an  operating  corpo- 
ration, which  would  hold  in 
trust  a  revolving  fund  of  $500,- 
000,000  for  working  capital,  to 
be  administered  by  a  Board  of 
Directors  representing  officials, 
employees,  and  the  public. 

The  fundamental  argument 
for  this  plan  is  that  the  wages 
paid  to  railroad  labor  are  now 
$2,600,000,000  a  yeur,  whereas 
interest  and  dividends  paid  to 
security-owners  are  only  $700,- 
000,000.  The  raiboad  workers 
assert,  therefore,  that  since 
labor's  interest  in  the  railroad 
budget  is  several  times  greater 
than  capital's,  labor  has  more 
right  to  demand  control. 

It  seems  to  the  New  York 
Globe  that  "the  experiment  of 
managing  the  railroads  on  a 
huge  cooperative  basis  by  the 
skilled  men  who  work  them  would  be  well  worth  trying."  The 
Globe  feels  certain  that  competent  managers  could  be  found  in 
the  workers'  ranks,  and  concludes  that  "if  operation  and  owner- 
ship were  joined,  and  the  benefits  of  savings  accrued  to  the 
operators,  many  savings  would  be  made." 

But  the  New  York  Times  finds  what  it  considers  a  strong 
argument  against  the  plan  in  its  being  "not  responsible."  That 
is,  "it  is  not  accompanied  with  any  engagement  on  the  part  of 
labor  that  it  would  invest  its  life  and  toil  in  the  enterprise,"  that 
it  would  "stand  by  the  railways  through  stress  and  storm  as 
capital  investment  must  and  is  doing."  Unless  labor  is  willing 
to  do  this,  the  proposal  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  operate  the 
railroads  must  be  taken.  The  Times  concludes,  "as  an  example  of 
psychopathic  conflagration  rather  than  as  a  business  plan." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Imagine  a  country  of  habitual  ebriates. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

The  indemnity  will  put  a  crimp  in  the  spy  fund. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

Think  of  all  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  Europe  is  going  to  have. 
— Detroit  News. 

Jesse  James  had  an  efficient  little  Spartacus  group  wliile  it  lasted. — 

Greenville  Piedmont. 

Even  the  Prohibitionists  would  hke  to  see  food-prices  take  a  drop  or 
two. — Boston  Transcript. 

When  Europe  plans  to  start  something  hereafter  it  will  "see  America 
first.  " — Columbus  Citizen. 

Advices  from  Portugal  say  Coimbra  is  quiet.  This  puts  Coimbra  in  a 
class  by  itself. — Detroit  News. 

The  boys  over  there  who  had  an  ambition  to  cross  the  Atlantic  still  have 
the  same  ambition. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

Portugal  is  another  instance  of  trying  to  be  a  republic  without  the 
little  red  schoolhouse. — St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 


In  the  monarchical  algebra  "ex"  equals  nothmg. — Arkanzas  Gazette. 

We  are  about  to  enter  the  golden  age  of  buttermilk. — Baltimore  Sun. 

How  can  the  Huns  trust  one  another  to  count  the  ballots? — Greenville 
Piedmont. 

Germany  thought  of  everything  in  advance  except  the  fiddler's  fee. — 
Columbus  Citizen. 

Tom  and  .lerry  have  secured  positions  in  Mexico  for  the  next  winter. 
— Minneapolis  Journal. 

Discharged  American  soldiers,  seeking  employment,  can  give  Germany 
as  reference. — Toledo  Blade. 

Don't  delay  the  cash  to  the  boys  in  khaki.  The  dough-boy  is  worthy 
of  his  dough. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

The  Peace  Conference  will  abolish  war  and  then  make  new  and  more 
humane  rules  of  warfare. — GreeTuille  Piedmont. 

The  distillers  would  do  well  to  invest  what  they  have  left  in  Government 
bonds  instead  of  in  lawsuits. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
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BRITISH  LABOR-STRIKES  AND  BOLSHEVISM 


STRIKE  EPIDEMICS  in  th*^  United  Kingdom  are  at- 
tributed by  some  observers  to  Bolshevik  infection  by 
agitators  and  advocates  of  disorder  and  violence,  whose 
aim  is  rather  to  paralyze  industry  than  to  secure  justice  for  the 
worker.  Industrial  dislocation  was  bound  to  ensue  upon  the 
termination  of  the  war,  just  as  it  occurred  with  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  and  various  British  editors  stress  this  fact  as  they 
sympathetically  urge  xipon  the  laboring  classes  the  necessity 
of  arriving  at  a  readjustment  through  cooperation  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
The  London  Times  avows  its  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  a 
"common-sense"  solution  of  the  problem,  tho  it  thinks  "the 
trial  promises  to  be  severe."  The  London  Morning  Post,  em- 
ploying a  nautical  metaphor,  describes  British  industry  as 
sailing  for  nearly  five  years  on  the  war-tack.  Now  it  is  luffing 
up  in  the  wind  to  go  about  on  the  peace  tack,  and  at  this  critical 
moment  "part  of  the  crew  has  struck  for  shorter  hours  and  more 
wa.ijes,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ship  is  being  attacked  by  a  gang 
of  pirates  in  the  form  of  Bolsheviki."  Speaking  of  Bolshevik 
activities  at  Glasgow,  this  London  daily  teUs  us  that  the  agita- 
tors are  frequentl.^'  not  Scottish  workmen,  but  Russian  and  Ger- 
man Jews,  who  are  ' '  obviously  working  for  the  destruction  of 
British  industry  in  the  interest  of  Germany."  What  The  Post 
and  other  papers  suggest  to  British  workers  is  that  two  roads 
lie  before  them,  one  of  cooperation  with  their  employers  for  the 
safe:?uarding  of  the  industry  whereby  they  both  live,  and  the 
other  the  barren  road  of  industrial  conflict  and  anardn  .      The 


THE   HOME  OF  HIS   CHILDHOOD. 

Frau  Gehmania — "Get  out,  you  nasty  boy." 
BousHiK — "Nein.  nein,  I  am  your  own  child." 

—  Th<'  BuxiondcT   ^  London V 


one  "leads  to  the  security  of  their  coiin.try,   the  other  to  its 
destruction." 

The  Belfast  Ne/ivs  Letter,  published  in  one  of  the  chief  strike- 
regions,  also  notes  the  Bolshevik  labor  agitators  in  certain  in- 
dustrial centers,  notably  on  the  Clyde  and  in  South  Wales. 
At  the  same  time  it  informs  us  that  many  men  are  striking 
"because  they  do  not  understand  economic  conditions,"  and 
suppose  somewhere  there  exists  an  unlimited  wage-fund  from 
which  they  can  obtain  "whatever  sums  they  choose  to  ask, 
and  that  it  really  makes  no  difference  whether  they  work  fifty- 
four  or  forty  or  thirty  hours  a  week."     We  read  then: 

"  They  have  been  encouraged  in  this  delusion  by  the  Govern- 
ment's method  of  settling  disputes  during  the  war.  As  soon  as 
they  struck,  or  gave  notice  that  they  would  strike,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  or  some  other  Minister  intervened,  and,  after  a  brief  con- 
ference, conceded  all  their  demands.  In(;reases  of  wages  were 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  many  workers  do  not  see  why  this 
process,  so  agreeable  to  them,  should  not  continue  indefinitely. 
They  forget  that  the  industrial  situation  which  existed  during 
the  war  was  artificial;  that  the  nation  was  living  on  its  capital; 
that  the  high  wages  were  not  paid  out  of  the  products  of  industry, 
but  out  of  the  taxes,  present  or  future,  and  that  if  such  conditions 
were  to  continue  they  would  lead  to  national  bankruptcy,  a  vast 
amount  of  unemployment,  and  misery  for  all  classes,  especially 
the  workers  and  their  families.  We  do  not  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  blame  for  its  action  in  yielding  to  every  demand. 
The  Empire  was  at  war  and  in  serious  peril." 

In  the  news  columns  of  the  London  press  we  learn  that  the 
Bolsheviki  believe   they    will  l)e  able  to  bring  about  a  general 


THE  (SKBLBTON  AT  THE  KEAST. 

— The  Passing  Show  (London). 
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APOTHEOSIS  OF  VulCAN.  GOD  OF  LABOR. 

New  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  British  Parliament — 
"  Between  you  and  me  and  the  mace,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can't  exactly 
ten  you  whether  I'm  representin'  '  Mars,  the  God  of  War,"  or 
Minerva,  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom,'  but  I  found  this  kit  lyin'  around 
in  Mr.  Asquith's  room  yonder,  and  nobody  seemin'ly  to  claim  it.  so 
•  I  thought  I  might  as  well  pop  it  on  as  anybody  else! " 

— The  Bystander  (London). 

strike  in  the  Upited  Kingdom.  This  project  was  discust  as  the 
first  definite  step  toward  a  revohxtion,  we  are  told,  by  a  con- 
ference of  the  "Hands  off  Russia"  Committee,  which  stated  in 
its  official  report  that  the  conference  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
insisting  on  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Russia.  But  it  was 
learned  also  bj-  press  representatives  that  in  anticipation  of  a 
general  strike  the  Bolsheviki  appointed  numerous  secret  com- 
mittees to  make  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  fuel  and  food 
to  the  rebels  and  their  families  and  to  withhold  it  from  other 
sections  of  the  community. 

Bolshevism  is  "a  policy  of  despair,  to  which  the  unfailing 
antidote  is  hope,"  remarks  the  London  Daily  Mail,  which  urges 
a  national  labor  policy  embodying  stabilization  of  hours  and 
wages  and  output  for  the  whole  of  each  industry  and  correlated 
to  the  interests  of  the  community  on  a  national  basis  by  some 
representative  body  which  shall  command  respect  and  assert 
authority.  This  journal  quotes  with  approval  the  statement  of 
the  labor-leader,  Mr.  Clynes,  that  "the  workingmen  would 
be  willing  to  go  the  way  of  common  sense  if  they  were  rightly 
shown,  just  as  they  showed  themselves,  willing  to  march  to 
France."  We  need  explanation  and  propaganda  in  peace  as 
much  as  we  need  it  in  war.  The  Daily  Mail  adds,  and  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle  pleads  for  the  same  "community  of  counsel, 
of  experience,  and  of  endurance  that  carried  us  through  the 
war,"  and  points  out  that — 

"Men  who  go  about  in  public  places  ignorantly  denouncing 
trade-unions,  and  exaggerating  or  misrepresenting  the  demands 
of  this  or  that  trade  until  these  become  fantastic,  produce  a 
dangerous  irritation,  and  they  ought  to  be  proceeded  against 
_  under  some  provision  of  the  Defense  Act,  as  offenders  used  to 
be  for  weakening  the  national  spirit  behind  the  cause  of  the 
Allies.  On  the  other  hand,  preachers  of  strikes  on  every  occa- 
sion ought  to  be  dealt  with  more  candidly  and  faithfully  by  the 
workingmen  themselves,  who,  in  the  main,  realize  clearly 
enough  that  the  nation,  which  substantially  they  are,  stands 
to  lose  from  any  internal  conflict  much  more  than  it  can  gain." 


JAPAN   AND   THE   SOUTH   SEA   ISLANDS 

JAPAN  HAS  NO  MORAL  RIGHT  to  possession  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands  taken  from  Germany  and  now  under 
Japanese  occupation,  nor  is  any  other  nation  entitled  to 
ownership  of  this  territory,  according  to  Prof.  Sakuzo  Yoshino, 
of  the  Tokj'O  Imperial  University,  who,  in  The  Japan  Advertiser 
of  that  city,  suggests  a  i)lan  for  control  of  the  islands  that  is 
practically  the  same  as  President  Wilson's,  namely,  that  they 
should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  league  of  nations  or  an  inter- 
Allied  commission  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  natives 
until  they  become  civilized  and  competent  to  settle  for  them- 
selves all  questions  of  their  futm-e.  If  Japan  should  be  this 
guardian,  it  is  predicted,  the  islands  might  eventually  be  an- 
nexed by  Japan.  An  official  outline  of  Japan's  intentions  is 
given  in  Paris  cables  by  Baron  Nobuaki  Makino,  senior  Japanese 
delegate  to  the  Peace  Conference,  who  says  of  the  Marshall 
and  Caroline  groups  of  islands,  peopled  by  wild  and  practically 
savage  tribes,  that  Japan  claims  the  right  to  "occupy  these 
islands  for  purposes  of  peaceful  development."  Japan  con- 
tends, and  wiU  continue  to  contend,  that  she  shall  control  the 
islands  north  of  the  equator,  and  it  is  her  conviction  that  "the 
handing  over  of  the  supervision  of  these  islands  would  be  a  jufet 
recognition  of  what  services  we  rendered  in  maintaining  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific  and  assisting  our  allies  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean."  An  official  statement  of 
Australia's  views  is  given  in  Paris  also  by  Premier  William  M. 
Hughes,  who  maintains  that  of  the  former  German  island  pos- 
sessions AustraUa  claims  full  control  of  aU  lying  below  the 
equator,  except  Samoa,  which  should  go  to  New  Zealand,  and 
that  part  of  New  Guinea  which  is  in  Dutch  possession.  What 
Australia  wants  is  a  settlement  of  the  Pacific  island  question 
by  the  Peace  Conference,  the  Premier  is  further  quoted  as 
saying,  "such  as  she  is  entitled  to  have,  one  that  will  insure 
her  national  safety  and  guarantee  her  industrial,  social,  and 
racial  policies."  Australia  prefers  not  to  accept  the  mandate 
principle,  but  if  compelled  to  do  so  "it  is  imperative  that  we 
must  make  the  same  laws  and  have  over  the  new  territories 
the  same  powers  as  we  exercise  over  Australia.     Nothing  less 
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will  satisfy  the  Australian  people."  As  to  the  future  status 
of  the  German  oversea  colonies,  despite  various  suggestions 
made  by  politicians  and  publicists  in  the  West,  Professor 
Yoshino  beheves  the  principle  of  "self-determination,"  ad- 
vocated by  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  is  to  be- 
come the  foundation  on  which  all  questions  regarding  the  re- 
organization should  be  settled.     We  read  then: 

"In  regard  to  these  nations,  my  own  suggestion  is  that  they 
should  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  league  of  nations  or  an 
inter-Allied  commission,  which  should  take  the  responsibility 
of  training  these  uncivilized  populations  until  they  are  properly 
quaUfied  to  determine  theu*  fu- 
txu-e  by  their  own  judgment. 
In  this  case,  it  will  be  possible, 
or  advisable,  that  the  League  of 
Nations  should  entrust  Japan 
with  the  task  of  leading  the  in- 
habitants of  the  islands  in  the 
South  Seas,  but  this  certainly  does 
not  mean  that  the  islands  should 
become  Japanese  possessions." 

But  eventually  they  may  pass 
under  the  rule  of  the  Japanese, 
Professor  Yoshino  goes  on  to  say, 
because  "if  they  educate  the  in- 
habitants of  these  regions  prop- 
erly, under  the  moral  super- 
vision of  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  population  thus  educated 
wiU,  if  well  cared  for,  express  its 
desire  eventually  to  be  annexed 
by  the  Power  by  which  they  are' 
educated,  when  the  world  realizes 
that  they  can  thus  determine 
their  own  future."  Professor 
Yoshino  foresees  a  competition 
in  colonial  pohcies  among  the 
Powers  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  past.  The  funda- 
mental feature  in  this  competi- 
tion will  be  the  education  of  the 
people  in  the  colonies  so  that 
they  become  competent  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs.  Formerly, 
we  are  reminded,  rivalry  among 
the  Powers  in. the  development  of  colonies  was  based  on  the 
building  up  of  commerce  and  industry.  Under  the  new  order 
of  ithings,  he  points  out  that — 

"If  Japan  be  able  to  educate  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  rightly,  giving  them  such  civilization  as  to  make  them 
self-governing,  when  the  time  comes  that  other  Powers  recognize 
the  a;bility  of  the  inhabitants  to  determine  their  own  future 
they  declare  that  they  are  desirous  of  becoming  part  of  Japan,  to 
which  they  o\^e  their  civilization  and  prosperity,  Japan  will 
pr<>perly  be  able  to  say  that  she  has  made  a  great  success.  I  am 
thinking  always  that  the  colonial  policy  of  Japan,  a.s  well  as  that 
of  all  other  Powers,  should  .be -changed  as  the  residt  of  the  war, 
and  in  this  respec^t  1  am  confident  that  the  questions  arising  re- 
garding the  settlement  of  the  German  colonies  will  prove  helpful 
in  bringing  the  Powers  over  to  a  new  method  and  a  new  prin- 
ciple in  their  colonial  policies."  ■-  ';., 

i  '      ■  -■     ■  , 

As  to  thei  principle  of  self-determination  generally,  P*rofessor 
Yoshino  does  not  believe  it  should  be  applied  to  all  nations  or 
races,  as  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  insist,  but  to  those  who  were 
under  control  of  the  Central  Power?- before  the  war.  We  read 
then: 

r  These  nations,  or  races,  are  to  he  classilicd  into  two  kinds:  one, 
those  who  are  civilized  and  competc^it  to  becomes  independent 
nations,  and  the  other  those-  which  an*  uncivilized,  or  at  least 
only  half-civilized,  and  conscqii<n1Iy  ;irc  not  qualified  at  present 
to  govern  themselves." 


A   GERMAN   PLEA  TO   MR.   WILSON 
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GERMANY'S  SELF-CON A^ICTION. 

And   all 


War  (casting  ui)  the  account) 
make  one  great  minus." 


RESIDENT  WILSON'S  AID  in  the  great  task  of  shaping 
and  strengthening  the  new-born  European  democracies 
is  entreated  by  a  writer  in  the  Berlin  Socialist  Vorwdrts, 
which  may  be  considered  now  a  government  organ.  This  task 
proposed  for  the  President  is  an  immense  one,  but  it  is  as  lofty 
as  it  is  immense,  and  the  writer  pictures '  the  peoples  of  Old 
Europe  and  the  world  at  large,  the  citizens  of  new  repubhcs  and 
of  republics  yet  to  be,  as  standing  in  hopeful  expectancy  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  assistance.     Only  when  aU  the  European  states 

are  united  under  the  baimer  of 
the  united  repubhcs  of  Europe 
will  a  lasting  peace  in  Europe  be 
possible,  according  to  the  writer, 
who  assures  Mr.  Wilson  that 
"no  Uving  European  statesman 
is  of  sufficient  influence  and 
ability"  to  accomphsh  the  work 
to  be  done,  because  they  all  lack 
his  detached  position,  "standing 
as  an  American  above  European 
rivalries,  jealousies,  and  national 
hatreds."  With  the  usual  plea  to 
America  to  save  poor,  inno- 
cent Germany  from  her  savage 
enemies,  the  writer  begins 
flatteringly: 

"It  was  whoUy  and  solely  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  which  brought  a  final  vic- 
tory to  the  Entente.  It  is  now 
the  sacred  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  see  that  this  victory  does 
not  degenerate  into  a  debauch  of 
cruelty,  revenge,  and  oppression. 
It  was  the  adoption  of  the  high 
ideals  set  forth  in  your  peace 
program  by  the  new  German  de- 
mocracy which  brought  German 
miUtarism  and  autocracy  to  the 
ground.  And  now  the  hberated 
peoples  of  Central  Europe,  Mr. 
President,  expect  you  to  carry 
out  what  you  had  promised 
them  and  what  your  allies  had 
accepted  as  the  basis  of  peace.  The  people  of  the  German 
Republic  look  to  you  as  the  most  powerful  of  statesmen  to  use 
that  influence  which  to-day  weighs  more  heavily  than  that  of 
any  other  man,  to  establish  the  foundations  upon  which  the 
United  Republics  of  Europe  may  be  built,  thus  giving  existence 
to  something  which  the  fanatic  nationalists  in  all  lands  have 
hitherto  thought  impossible.  Let  this  high  goal,  IVIr.  F*resident, 
be  the  aim  of  your  coming  years,  a  noble  task  at  which  you  may 
labor  with  the  most  enlightened  spirits  of  the  New  Europe. 
Soon  your  term  of  office  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  will  expire.  But  there  are  new  and  even  greater 
honors  awaiting  the  man  who  will  fearlessly  and  unselfishly 
devote  himself  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men  and  not  onlj'  of 
his  compatriots,  to  the  betterment  of  the  world  and  not  only 
of  his  own  nation.  This  is  the  true  message  of  socialism,  and  it 
is  the  only  creed  wliich  can  serve  as  an  international  religion. 
Aft<'r  the  world  has  been  made  safe  for  democracy,  it  must 
be  made  better  through  socialism." 

That  the  Germans  merit  assistance  is  the  contention  of  the 
Socialist  contribut-or  to  the  Vonrdrts,  because  the  common 
German  people,  acting  on  "their  sound  democratic  impulses, 
have  made  an  end  of  their  dynasties,"  and  he  proceeds: 

"The  reign  of  the  last  llohenzollern  has  ended  in  a  colossal 
fiasco.  The  true  blood  of  that  grand  hero,  Frederick  the  Great, 
did  not  run  in  the  veins  of  Wilhelni  II.  .  .  .  Now  there  is  no 
schoolboy  in  G«'rniany  who  does  realize*  that  the  romantic  and 
feudal  Kaiser  was  after  all  a  wc^ak  and  misled  man,  unworthy  to 
rule  over  seventy  millions  of  \Trile  and  enlightened  people." 


these  plus  signs  simply- 
— Vlk  ( Berlin  1. 
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TO  CURE  AN  ANCIENT  CAUSE  OF  WAR 

A  ROOT  OF  WAR  will  be  left  in  the  Near  East  unless 
European  reconstruction  makes  the  Dardanelles  for 
-  once  and  all  an  open  seaway.  This  is  the  contention 
of  a  noted  authority,  Dr.  Georges  Samne,  who  insists  that  the 
Allies  must  take  measures  to  guarantee  free  passage  to  ships, 


French  ofticial  phntoirraph       Copyrighted  by  Utiderwi'od  iSc  Underwood.  New  York. 

A   HISTORIC   WAR-PHOTOGRAPH. 

General  Franchet  d'Esperey  (in  the  long  coat,  with  sword),  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  armies  in 

the  Balkans  and  conqueror  of  Bulgaria,  makes  his  ofBcial  entry  into  Cotistantinople,  coming  from  Saloniki 

on  the  French  cruiser  Palrie.    He  is  met  by  General  AUenby  (in  the  short  coat),   conqueror  of  Turkey, 

who  is  accompanied  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Turkish  Army  and  Navy. 


no  matter  what  flag  they  lly,  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Black  Sea;  The  right  which  inhabitants  of  the  borders  of 
the  Black  Sea  have  to  communicate  at  choice  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  makes  it  imperative  that  the  forcible  closure  of  the  straits 
in  1914  shall  not  be  repeated.  At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Samne  is 
careful  to  point  out  the  obligations  of  respect  due  to  Turkey, 
and  he  tells  us  in  the  Paris  weekly.  L'Europe  Nouvelle,  that  now 
when  the  Russian  peril  which  so  long  haunted  the  mind  of  the 
Sultans  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  now  that  the  liberation  of  in- 
dividual nationaUties  assures  order  and  quiet  throughout  the 
ancient  empire,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  enter 
into  good  relations  with  the  Porte,  and  accord  it  our  confidencje. 
Simple  logic  points  to  our  acceptance  of  the  survival  of  a  free 
and  independent  Turkey.  But  also  the  closing  of  the  Bosponis 
and  the  Dardanelles  must  be  made  an  impossibility  should 
Turkey  at  any  time  again  fall  under  the  domination  of  adven- 
turous and  false  democrats  such  as  those  who  delivered  her  over 
to  Germany.  The  problem  is  a  delicate  one.  Dr.  Samne  admits, 
and  he  suggests  that  the  best  solution  ■wall  be  found  in  the  or- 
ganization of  an  international  commission  along  the  lines  of  that 
of  the  Danube. 

This  commission  should  be  larger  than  the  Danube  Commis- 
sion and  should  be  composed  not  of  diplomats,  but  of  active 
and  experienced  executives  representing  on  the  one  side  aU  the 
water-edge  Powers  of  the  Black  Sea,  namely,  Roumania,  Turkey, 
Bulgaria,  Armenia,  and  so  on.  On  the  other  side  should  be  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Allied  Powers  who  are,  in  point  of  fact,  the 


principal  maritime  nations  of  the  world,  namely,  England, 
France,  Italy,  the  United  States,  Greece,  Portugal,  etc.  Dr, 
Samn6  does  not  think  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  admit  on  the 
commission  representatives  of  neutral  Powers  such  as  Spain, 
Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  because  their  interests 
in  the  Orient  are  not  of  sufficient  importance.  As  to  Germany, 
he  considers  it  almost   unnecessary  to   say  that  she  should  be 

thrust  out  of  Turkey,  whose  evil 
genius  she  has  proved,  and  he 
adds  that  Germany  "has  lost 
forever  the  right  to  participate 
in  any  labor  of  international 
peace."  The  duty  of  the  pro- 
posed Dardanelles  commission 
is  very  plain,  according  to  Dr. 
Samne,  who  defines  it  as  the 
application  of  the  article  of  the 
peace  treaty  which  should  pro- 
claim free  access  to  the  Black 
Sea  to  ships  of  aU  nations.  The 
working  out  of  this  clause  may 
entail  difficulties,  because  it  will 
be  necessary  to  respect  Turkish 
sovereignty  at  the  same  time 
that  we  guarantee  the  freedom 
of  the  various  flags.  The  sug- 
gestion is  made  that  the  com- 
mission, in  order  to  avoid  fric- 
tion, should  be  endowed  with  a 
minimum  of  power  on  land  and 
a  maximum  of  authority  on 
water.  Thus  it  would  simply 
have  to  maintain  observation  of 
the  shores  in  order  to  see  that 
there  is  not  to  be  found  on  them 
any  fortification,  arsenal,  mines, 
etc.  All  that  the  commission 
should  be  allowed  to  have  on 
land  would  be  the  buildings  and 
appointments  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  living  and  business 
purposes,  and  these  sections  should  enjoy  the  same  immunity  as 
embassies.  In  order  to  avoid  wounding  Turkish  susceptibilities, 
it  is  suggested,  perhaps,  that  such  buildings  should  be  confined  to 
an  internationahzed  island  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  On  water, 
however,  the  proposed  Straits  Commission  should  be  possest  of 
the  widest  powers.  Under  its  control  should  be  the  Iftaritime 
police  and  all  regulations  on  pilotage  and  charting  of  the  straits. 
A  small  armed  force  and  a  special  number  of  technical  experts 
should  be  supplied  to  the  commission  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
bear  this  responsibihty.  The  expense  of  the  commission,  it  is 
proposed,  should  be  defrayed  by  the  beneficiaries  of  the  open 
straits,  namely,  the  ships  passing  from, one  sea  to  the  other. 
No  one  would  protest  against  such  tolls,  it  is  said,  because  when 
we  remember  the  great  tonnage  that  moves  in  the  Dardanelles 
and  in  the  Bosporus,  the  outlay  per  ship  would  be  extremely 
small. 

The  question  of  the  Dardanelles  will  be  one  of  many  discust 
at  the  Peace  Conference,  we  are  reminded,  and  tho  it  may  not 
lie  settled  according  to  the  outline  given  above,  there  are  two 
matters  that  must  be  provided  for.  The  first  is  freedom  of 
navigation  there,  and  the  second  the  independence  of  the  nations. 
Dr.  Samne  hopes  that  the  Conference  wiU  reach  a  simple  solu- 
tion free  from  complications  that  have  so  often  in  the  past 
beset  diplomacy.  Failing  this,  the  reeonstructors  of  Europe 
will  either  incur  the  peril  of  leaving  the  question  of  the  Orient 
an  open  one  or  they  will  create  a  new  question,  which  is  s 
menace  that  should  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 
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HOW  THE  MOVIES  HELPED  WIN 

THAT  THE  MOVIES  did  their  bit  toward  winning  the  war,  and 
that  their  part  was  decidedly  more  serious  than  that  of  simply 
showing  an  occasional  review  or  the  behavior  of  the  man  in  the 
front-line  trenches,  we  are  assured  by  Charles  Frederick  Carter,  who  writes 
on  "Speeding  MiUtary  Training  Films"  in  The  Educational  Film  Magazine 
(New  York,  Januarj-)-  Mr.  Carter  credits  Mr.  J.  R,  Bray,  pioneer  producer 
of  animated  cartoons  and  educational  motion-pictures,  with  the  application 
of  the  film  to  intensive  miUtarj^  training.  It  was  a  combination  of  the 
methods  used  by  Mr.  Bray  mth  the  ordinary  moving-picture  film  that 
enabled  thousands  of  our  men  in  the  later  training-camps  to  become  prac- 
tised, not  only  in  tactics  and  drill,  but  in  such  necessary  details  as  map- 
reading,  bomb-throwing,  and  machine-gun  operation,  in  a  fraction  of  the 
time  usually  required.  The  sections  of  film  bordering  this  page,  for  example, 
are  not  photographs,  but  drawings  made  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  animated  caricatures  familiar  to  all  movie  audiences.  On  the  left  is 
seen  a  submarine  mine -layer  leaving  the  "mother  ship,"  while  on  the 
right  is  elucidated  the  operation  of  a  rifle-grenade.  These  films  help  the: 
soldier  to  learn  his  tasks  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  previously  needed.  Says 
Mr.  Carter: 

"Mr.  Bray  took  at  West  Point  a  series  of  motion-pictures  as  substitutes 
for  text-books  for  the  school  of  the  soldier,  the  school  of  the  squad,  and 
the  school  of  the  company,  the  latter  as  large  ah  assemblage  as  could  be 
satisfactorily  handled  for  educational  purposes.  It  seemed  a  simple  thing 
to  put  a  soldier  through  the  manual  of  arms  or  a  squad  through  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  organization  on  the  screen,  but  it  was  not.  Officers  assigned 
to  super^^se  the  production  soon  found  that  mere  photography  would  not 
suffice. 

"Bray  had  to  insert  in  the  very  heart  of  the  m&re  intricate  evolutions 
a  series  of  animated  diagrams  to  elucidate  the  schemes.  The  military 
experts  themselves  could  not  do  this,  for  it  required  a  special  branch  of 
expert  knowledge  possest  only  by  the  Bray  organization.  J.  F.  Leven- 
thal,  head  of  the  Bray  technical  department,  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant, 
and,  taking  Mr.  Max  Fleischer,  also  of  the  Bray  staff,  with  him,  went  to 
Fort  Sill  to  take  charge  of  this  work. 

"On  the  surface  this  series  of  educational  films  seemed  to  be  of  para- 
mount importance  for  quick  training,  but  events  proved  otherwse.  At 
Fort  Sill  the  really  vital  things  in  military  science  were  reduced  to  animated 
drawings  combined  with  some  photographs  of  living  models  in  a  way  to 
make  plain  points  that  were  obscure.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  if  only 
technical  engineering  diagrams  were  required,  could  not  military  engineers 
do  the  work  better  than  mere  amateurs?  Why  call  in  the  Bray  Studios 
ataU? 

"Military  engineers  had  been  drawing  diagrams  which  had  been  printed 
in  text-books  for  generations;  but  such  diagrams  have  not  been  100  per 
cent,  effective.  Students  have  puzzled  over  these  highly  technical  text- 
books^so  duU  and  so  complicated  that  the  compiler  could  scarcely  under- 
stand them,  and  then  have  'flunked'  on  their  examinations.  But  an  ani- 
mated drawing  on  the  screen  represents  a  vast  advance  over  still,  dead 
diagrams,  for  it  is  a  shrewd  application  of  psychology  develoi)ed  in  tlie 
half-dozen  years  pictographs  have  been  undergoing  evolution.  The  making 
of  animated  drawings  for  educational  purposes  is  as  distinct  and  highly 
developed  an  art  as  modern  military  engineering  is  a  science. 

"Take  so  simple  a  thing  as  map-reading.  Under  military  sharps,  long 
on  science  but  short  on  psj'chology,  map-reading  is  far  from  simple.  Tlic 
great  majority  of  recruits,  suddenly  transplanted  from  civil  life,  sp(>iit 
many  hours  in  the  classroom  trjnng  to  learn  map-reading  and  emerged 
at  last  with  ideas  more  or  less  nebulous.  Some  can  not  read  maps  at 
aU.  But. every  man  taught  map-reading  by  the  pictograph  method  mas- 
tered the  subject  thoroughly  in  a  few  minutes — mastered  it  so  thoroughly 
that  he  could  go  right  out  in  the  field  and  apply  his  knowledge  in  actual 
practise. 

"Results  in  the  Army  were  so  extraordinarily  successful  that  the  new 
method  was  demonstrated  upon  students  at  Columbia  University  in  the 
l)resence  of  a  number  of  prominent  educators;   and  it  worked  as  i)erfectly  as 


AT  THE  LEFT,  A  SUBMARINE  MINE-LAYER  LEAVING  THE  "MOTHER  SHIP."  AT  THP; 
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it  had  in  the  Army.     The  students  grasped  the  subject  fully  and 
at  once.  <c       - 

"Here  is  the  way  it  was  done.  To  teach  the  reading  of 
contour  lines,  the  hardest  lesson  of  all  for  the  average  man, 
Mr.  Fleischer,  with  the  aid  of  a  sculptor,  built  a  miniature  clay 
mountain  seven  inches  high,  around  which  cords  were  laid  to 
represent  contour  lines  ten  feet  apart.  A  vertical  semicircular 
arch  on  which  a  camera  was  mounted  spanned  the  mountain. 
The  first  pictm-e  showed  the  mountain  as  seen  from  its  base 
level,  making  clear  the  fact  that  the  contour  lines  were  parallel 
and  equidistant,  vertically-.  Then  the  camera  slowly  traversed 
the  arch,  showing  the  progressive  changes  in  the  appearance 
of  the  contour  lines  until  it  was  vertical,  looking  straight  down 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  which  showed  the  contour  lines 
as  the  eye  sees  thent  on  the  map.  By  the  time  the  camera  had 
completed  its  journey  the  students  had  learned  that  contour 
lines  were  far  apart  when  the  slope  was  gradual  and  close  to- 
gether where  it  was  steep.  No  one  who  saw  that  animated 
diagram  ever  had  any  difficulties  with  contour  lines  thereafter." 

Another  lesson  in  map-reading,  we  are  told,  was  prepared  by 
sending  up  two  airplanes  to  photograph  railroads,  houses, 
streams,  dams,  highways,  and  orchards  from  aboV^e.'  When 
the  photographs  of  a  railroad  were  projected  on  the  screen  the 
pictures  would  be  held  while  a  diagram  was  inserted  giving  the 
topographical  sign  for  a  railroad.  PhotograjAs  of  horses, 
wagons,  and  men  struggling  through  the  mud  would  be  thrown 
on  i;he  screen,  then  broken  to  show  the  topographical  sign  for 
an  unimproved  highway,  and  so  on  through  the  list.  Two 
thousand  feet  of  film,  requiring  half  an  hour's  time  to  show, 
completed  the  course  in  mai)-reading  and  the  subject  was 
taught  far  more  thoroughly  and  effectively  than  it  was  ever 
taught  before.  Indeed,  the  plan  was  found  to  be  such  a  con- 
spicuous success  that  after  the  armistice  was  signed  the  Gov- 
ernment ordered  eighty-four  prints  of  the  map-reading  films. 
A  clear  idea  of  how  the  plan  was  used  may  be  had  from  this 
description  of  the  film  diagrams  of  mortar  and  machine-gun 
operation : 

"The  ojjeration  of  the  Stokes  mortar  was  explained  in  eight 
hundred  feet  of  film.  First,  a  photograph  of  the  mortar  was 
shown  in  po.sition  for  business.  Then  a  man  loaded  it.  Next, 
a  cross-section  of  the  mortar  and  then  of  its  bomb  was  shown, 
with  the  movable  parts  in  very  slow  motion  while  a  pointer 
called  attention  to  them  one  at  a  time  with  explanatory  cai)tions 
of  two  to  five  words.  Then  the  cross-section  of  the  mortar 
was  loaded  with  the  cross-section  of  the  bomb.  The  mortar 
was  fired  and  the  bomb  started  on  its  murderous  mission  at  the 
gait  of  a  small  boy  on  his  way  to  s(;hool,  affording  ami)le  time 
to  see  each  step  in  the  process  as  the  firing  charge  ignited  and 
the  expanding  powder-gases  pushed  the  bomb  out  of  the  barrel. 

"As  the  bomb  left  the  muzzle  of  the  mortar  a  pin  flew,  if  such 
deliberate  movement  could  be  called  flying,  out  of  the  head 
and  dropt  to  the  ground.  This  released  the  fii"iug-pin,  and  the 
detonating-charge  ignited^  and  wended  its  leisiu"ely  way  toward 
the  main  charge  as  the  Ijomb  traveled  through  the  air,  landed, 
lay  down  on  its  side,  like  a  weary  cow,  and  ultimately  exploded 
so  deliberately  that  the  expanding  ring  of  fragments  could  be 
seen  proceeding  in  their  search  for  Huns.  Having  once  seen 
that  film,  the  raw  'rookie'  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about  the 
Stokes  mortar.  All  that  remained  to  be  acquired  was  manual 
dexterity  in  handling  the  weapon. 

"Another  eight  hundred  feet  of  film  explained  in  a  similar 
waj^  the  principle  and  method  of  operation  of  the  rifle-grenade. 
The  Lewis  gun  called  for  more  than  a  thousand  feet  of  filjn; 
the  light  and  heavy  Browning  guns,  each  one  thousand  feet; 
the  fuse-head  of  the  thref^inch  shrapnel,  fourteen  hundred 
feet;  the  new  service  rifle-firing  mechanism,  thi'ee  hundred  feet; 
range-finding,  on«  thousand  feet.  Other  subjects  taught  in- 
cluded such  things  as  the  proper  m(>thod  of  harnessing  artillery- 
horses  to  ena])le  thein  to  do  the  most  eft'ective  pulling,  carrying 
the  soldier's  pack  with  a  minimum  of  efi'ort  and  discomfort, 
indirect  fire;  in  short,  every  detail  of  the  several  million  items 
,a  soldier  has  to  know  in  these  days  of  scientific  warfare. 

"The  fact  that  these  methods  of  teaching  were  adopted, 
that  the  men  trained  with  their  aid  were  placed  on  the  firing- 
line  in  incredibly  quick  time,  where  they  measiu^ed  fully  up 
to  the  loftiest  anticipations  with  a  generous  surplus  of  achieve- 
ment left  over,  shuts  off  all  arguments  regarding  both  relative 
and  absolute  merits  of  the  motion-picture  method  of  teaching. 
It  works;,  it  gets  results;   that's  all." 


PSYCHOLOGICAL   TESTS   FOR   COLLEGE 

ENTRANCE 

A  RADICAL  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENT  in  applied 
/-\  psychology,  whose  results  will  be  watched  with  intense 
-^  -^  interest  by  institutions  of  learning  all  over  the  world,  is 
announced  to  go  into  effect  at  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
in  September.  As  briefly  noted  in  another  department  in  our 
issue  oflast  week,  it  will  substitute  psychological  tests,  to 
measure  the  students'  general  intelligence  and  mental  alertness, 
for  the  old  system  of  entrance  examinations  which  gaged  only  his 
s<^holarship.  These  mental  tests  for  candidates  for  entry  into 
the  academic  department  of  Columbia,  we  read  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  are  based  on  the  famous  Binet-Simon  system,  an 
adaptation  of  which  has  already  been  successfully  apphed  to 
applicants  for  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  Behind 
Columl)ia's  move,  according  to  the  New  York  Times,  is  the 
conviction  that  "there  is  a  considerable  waste  in  using  the  ex- 
pensive plant  and  operating  force  of  an  institution  of  higher 
education  on  great  numbers  of  students  who  are  incapable  of 
profiting  seriously  by  higher  education."  The  Times  goes  on 
to  say: 

"Columbia  will  try  to  weed  out  its  students  before  they  enter 
by  a  psychological  and  physiological  inquiry  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  selective  draft  and  to  the  famous  Binet  tests  for  dis- 
covering and  culling  out  defective  children.  The  old  entrance 
examination  is  apparently  not  to  be  dropt,  but  candidates  for 
admission  who  can  present  certificates  that  they  have  done  the 
necessary  preliminary  work  may  elect  the  new  test  instead  of  the 
examination,  if  they  prefer." 

The  same  paper  quotes  Prof.  A.  L.  Jones,  head  of  the  univer- 
sity's Department  of  Admissions,  as  saying : 

"In  our  requirements  for  admission  to  Columbia  College  are 
included  the  applicant's  health  record,  his  character  and  promise 
of  development,  and  his  school  record,  and  these  will  be  embraced 
in  the  new  requirements.  The  most  radical  departure  will  be 
the  entire  doing  away  with  the  old-style  examinations  that  were 
given  to  establish  the  appUcant's  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
required  for  admission  to  college.  This  will  be  covered  by  his 
school  record,  and  the  psychological  tests  will  demonstrate 
whether  he  is  qualified  to  continue  his  schooling." 

The  details  of  the  system  to  be  used  at  Columbia  are  being 
worked  out,  we  are  told,  by  Prof.  E.  Ij.  Thorndike,  of  Teachers' 
College,  but  some  light  is  thrown  on  their  probable  character  by 
the  following  information  published  in  The  Tribune: 

"The  text-book  Professor  Thorndike  is  using  as  a  basis  for  his 
preliminary  work  is  Lewis  M.  Terman's  'The  Measure  of  In- 
telligence.' Mr.  Terman  is  professor  of  education  at  Leland 
Stanford  University,  California,  where  experimental  work  in  the 
mental-measuring  codes  first  elaborated  by  Alfred  Binet  jjerhaps 
has  been  carried  further  than  at  any  other  institution  in  this 
country. 

"As  set  forth  in  this  volume,  under  the  chapter-heading, 
'Instructions  for  Average  Adults,'  the  test  prospective  Columbia 
students  will  have  to  meet  in  lieu  of  the  old-style  examinations  is 
divided  into  six  sections.  ;.    ■;. 

"The  first  consists  simjily  of  a  vocabulary  of  more  or  less 
ordinary  words — not  Latin  words,  nor  Greek,  nor  Sanskrit,  nor 
anything  of  that  sort,  but  plain,  living  English  words.  Alto- 
gether, there  are  to  be  a  hundred  of  them,  chosen  just  as  they 
happen  to  come  at  the  bottom  of  the  columns  in  an  18,000- 
word  dictionary — which  presumably  is  a  dictionary  containing 
only  the  more  usual  words  of  the  language. 

"In  order  to  pass  this  test,  a  i^tudent  has  only  to  give  correct 
definitions  of  sixty-five  of  the  words  listed.  That  will  mean, 
it  has  been  computed,  that  he  has  a  vocabulary  of  approximately 
11, 700  words.  It  sounds  absurdly  simple  in  comparison  with  the 
old  catechism  in  calculus  and  Homer,  does  it  not?  Yet  'the 
vocabularly  test  has  a  far  higher  value  than  any  other  single 
test  of  the  scale,'  says  Profe^ssor  Terman's  book.  'Our  statistics 
show  that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  vocabulary  test 
alone  will  give  us  an  intelligent  quotient  within  ten  per  cent,  of 
that  secured  by  the  entire  scale.' 

"The   second    task   seems    even   further   removed   from    the 
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orthodox  examination  routine.  It  is  made  up  of  the  reading 
of  five  fables,  such  as  'Hercules  and  the  Wagoner,'  'The  Fox 
and  the  Crow,'  or  'The  Farmer  and  the  Stork.'  The  pui)il 
then  is  asked  to  write  out  his  interpretation  of  the  lesson 
of  each  parable.  As  the/Terman  volume  explains,  this  'tests 
the  subject's  ability  to  understand  the  motives  underlying  acts 
or  attitudes.  It  gives  a  clue  to  the  status  of  the  social  con- 
sciousness.' Eight  points  are  required  to  attain  a  passing 
grade  here,  two  points  being  allowed  for  each  correct  answer 
and  one  point  for  answers  that  show  a  grasp  of  the  essential 
generality  presented,  but  for  one  reason  or  another  are  still  not 
wholly  satisfactory. 

"The  third  section  of  the  test  is  still  dealing  with  words.  It 
presents  sets  of  abstract  terms,  such  as  laziness  and  idleness, 
poverty  and  misery,  character  and  reputation.  The  student's 
task  is  to  define  each  pair  so  as  to  bring  out  the  essential  contrast, 
three  correctly  differentiated  couples  out  of  four  being  necessary 
for  a  pass. 

"Not  until  all  this  has  been  done  is  the  subject  of  numbers  in- 
troduced at  all;  then  it  appears  in  an  oral  problem.  The  in- 
structor displays  a  large  box  in  which,  he  informs  the  class,  are 
two  smaller  boxes,  each  of  which  in  turn  contains  a  'little  tiny' 
box.  He  follows  this  with  a  second  box,  only  the  two  smaller 
boxes  herein  each  holding  two  'tiny'  boxes.  Then  comes  a 
large  box  containing  three  smaller  boxes,  each  of  which  holds 
three  'tiny'  boxes.  Finally,  he  holds  up  a  fourth  box;  and  in 
this  are  four  smaller  boxes,  each  with  four  'tiny'  boxes  within. 
Only  half  a  minute  is  allowed  for  the  solution  of  each  problem, 
no  pencil  or  paper  being  allowed  the  pupil  meanwhile,  and  three 
of  the  four  problems  must  be  answered  correctly  if  the  applicant 
expects  to  enter  Columbia  under  the  new  regime.  Both  this 
test  and  the  one  preceding  it  are  said  to  have  a  large  psychological 
significance. 

"Section  5  brings  forward  three  sets  of  six  digits  each,  which 
are  read  out  rapidly  by  the  instructor.  The  student  must  repeat 
at  least  one  of  these  sets  correctly  in  reverse  order  in  order  to 
pass. 

"The  final  requirement,  after  the  display  of  a  simple  code, 
requires  the  pupil  to  construct  stipulated  messages  according  to 
its  terms.  Or,  as  an  alternative  test  here,  two  twenty-eight- 
syllable  sentences  may  be  read  out,  the  applicant  being  required 
to  repeat  one  perfectly  in  order  to  become  acceptable.  Anotlier 
alternative  final  tost  presents  problems  which  will  bring  out  the 
student's  comprehension  of  physical  relations,  the  object  in 
every  case  being  to  demonstrate  the  extent  of  the  applicant's 
ability  to  direct  his  attention  inward  and  e\ince  steadiness  of 
purpose. 

"For  so-called  'superior  adults'  more  difficult  tests  hav((  been 
drawn  up,  but  if  a  boy  can  pass  the  set  listed  the  Columbia 
authorities  declare  that  he  is  sufficiently  alert,  sufficientl\'  W(>11 
balanced,  to  satisfy  Columbia.  Previous  scholastic  education, 
or  lack  of  it,  does  not  so  much  matter  any  longer.  The  boy 
who  can  pass  that  (complete  test  satisfactorily,  they  say,  can  very 
quickly  '  coach  up '  on  the  regular  subjects  so  as  to  be  able  to 
take  his  place  in  good  standing  in  the  university — or  in  the 
larger  world  outside,  for  that  matter." 


FIRE-PROOF   BALLOONS 

ONE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OBJECTIONS  to  any  form  of 
air-ship  depending  on  a  gas-bag  or  gas-container  to  keep 
it  afloat  is  the  fact  that  all  gases  hitherto  used  for  this 
purpose  are  highly  inflammable.  Descent  to  earth  like  a  flam- 
ing meteor  was  the  fate  of  Zeppelin  after  Zeppelin  until  the 
Germans  ceased  to  pin  their  faith  to  this  type  of-  balloon.  One 
of  the  lightest  gases  known,  helium,  is  quite  non-inflammable, 
but  no  means  of  securing  it  in  quantity  were  known  until  re- 
cently. Now,  however,  as  announced  by  Maj.-Gen.  George  O. 
Squier  before  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  a 
method  of  obtaining  this  gas  on  a  large  scale  has  been  discovered 
and  is  in  commercial  operation,  assuring  a  new  future  for  the 
large  dirigible  balloon  of  the  Zeppelin  type.  Said  General 
Squier,  as  quoted  in  The  Electrical  Review  (Chicago,  January  25) : 

"One  of  the  greatest  scientific  achievements  of  the  present 
war  from  a  technical  standpoint  is  the  production  of  helium 
in  balloon  quantities.  This  gas  is  non-inflammable  and  has 
about  92  per  cent,  of  the  buoyant  effect  of  hj^drogen.  Its  name 
is  due  to  its  having  been  discovered  in  the  sun's  atmosphere 
through  a  characteristic  line  in  the  solar  spectrum,  before  its 
l)resence  on  the  earth,  or  any  of  its  properties  were  known. 
It  first  was  obtained  in  minute  quantities  by  Ramsay  in  England 
some  twenty  years  ago  by  heating  certain  radioactive  minerals, 
in  which  it  occurs  because  it  is  a  disintegration  product  of 
radium.  Its  prewar  scarcity  may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact 
that,  up  to  two  years  ago,  not  more  than  100  cubic  feet  ever  had 
been  obtained,  and  the  usual  selling  price  was  about  $1,700  a 
cubic  foot. 

"Notwithstanding  so  discouraging  an  outlook,  some  one  in 
the  British  Admiralty  had  imagination  enough  to  propose  the 
large  scale  separation  of  helium  from  certain  natural  gases  in 
Canada  that  contain  about  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  of  it,  and 
experiments  were  undertaken  at  the  UniAersity  of  Toronto. 
Soon  after  the  (mtry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  learning  of  the  problem  from  a  British  confi- 
dential memorandum,  persuaded  the  Signal  Corps  and  the  Bureau 
of  Steam  Engineering  of  the  Navy  to  approve  and  finance  jointly 
an  experimental  program  on  a  large  scale.  Thanks  partly  to  the 
unusually  rich  sources  of  supply  in  this  country,  and  partly  to 
the  skill  of  th(*  two  commercial  companies  whose  services  were 
enlisted,  and  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Staff  and 
of  Mr.  Charter,  of  the  Navy,  who  for  a  time  represented  the  Army 
as  well  in  the  project,  such  success  was  achieved  that  at  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  there  was  comprest  and  on  the  dock 
ready  for  floating  147,000  cubic  feet  of  nearly  pure  heliimi, 
and  plants  were  under  construction  to  gi\('  at  least  r)(),(XX)  cubic 
feet  a  day  at  an  estimated  cost  of  not  more  than  10  cents  a 
cubic  foot. 

"The  production  of  a  balloon  gas  that  assures  safety  from  fire 
opens  up  a  new  era  for  the  dirigible  balloon.     In  November,  1917, 
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a  Zeppelin  made  the  trip  from  Bulgaria  to  German  East  Africa 
with  twenty-five  tons  of  medicines  and  munitions,  only  to  find 
that  the  German  forces  already  had  been  dispersed,  and  returned 
Bafely  to  its  base  without  landing.  With  a  non-inflammable  gas, 
not  only  comfortable  and  expeditious  but  also  safe  transcon- 
tinerLtal  and  transatlantic  travel  in  dirigibles  will,  it  is  believed, 
soon  be  commonplace." 


THE  "COHORT  OF  THE  DAMMED" 

THIS  PICTURESQUE  NAME  was  given  by  the  French 
to  a  group  of  their  aviators  formed  of  men  whose  minds 
had  become  somewhat  unbalanced  in  their  work.  These 
fliers  were  totally  unable  to  maintain  disciphne,  but  were  brave 
to  the  point  of  recklessness,  and  instead  of  transfeiring  them 
to  another  branch  of  the  service,  as  was  done  bj^  the  British 
in  similar  cases,  the  French  militarj'  authorities  grouped  them, 
isolated  the  group,  and  allowed  its  members  to  fight  in  their 
own  way,  with  rather  picturesque  results,  as  narrated  by  Douglass 
Reid,  in  Popular  Mechanics  (Chicago,  January).  Now  that  the 
war  is  over,  Mr.  Reid  tells  us,  it  is  proposed  that  this  unique 
cohort  shaU  be  used  to  police  the  Algerian  deserts.  The  pecu- 
liarities that  led  to  its  formation  were  first  noticed  among 
French  fliers,  he  says,  when  French  aviators,  following  the 
example  of  the  Germans,  began  to  fly  in  squadrons,  or  "circuses." 
He  writes: 

"As  soon  as  the  French  began  to  send  up  these  circuses  the,\- 
discovered  trouble.  A  certain  number  of  the  airmen  refused 
to  fly  in  formation.  Either  from  impatience  or  a  mistaken 
sense  of  the  dramatic,  they  would  break  away  from  the  squadron, 
disregard  the  orders  of  the  flight  commander,  and  dart  away 
erratically  to  do  battle  on  their  own  aceoimt.  Others,  seized 
with  a  strange  eccentricity,  would  persist  in  doing  stunts  in 
formation,  causing  accidents  from  collisions,  breaking  up  tlic^ 
carefully  planned  battle-line,  and  ruining  the  attack  of  tlw 
squadron.  Punishment  for  these  irresponsible  fliers  did  not 
cure  them.  So  the  French  air-service  set  psychologists  and 
trained  nerve  specialists  to  study  the  offenders. 

"These  scientists  discovered  that  the  insubordinates  were 
slightly  unbalanced  mentally,  that  their  daily  labors  under 
extreme  nerve  tension  and  constant  excitement  had  carried 
them  beyond  complete  sanity.  Slavish  and  monotonous 
employment  in  desperate  air-fights.  th«'  daily  absori>tion  in  this 
strange  new  occupation,  had  combined,  with  the  peculiar  effect 
of  swiftly  changing  air-pressure  on  their  nerves,  to  make  them 
abnormally  reckless. 

"'The  Machine'  was  too  much  for  their  strength  of  mind. 

"At  approximately  the  same  time  the  British  Royal  Flying 
Corps  began  to  study  its  own  men  of  this  type.  It  followed  the 
practise  of  discharging  such  'unmanageables'  from  the  service, 
sending  them  into  the  infantry  or  upon  destroyers  in  the  Grand 
Fleet.     Its  technical  name  for  tlieni  was  'wild  men.' 

"The  French,  however,  always  a  race  with  more  understanding 
of  genius  and  temperament  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples, 
forbore  to  cashier  these  fliers.  It  realized  that  they  were, 
man  for  man,  better  than  their  G<Tman  o])ponents;  that  in- 
dividually they  were  the  best  aces  of  all  in  an  air-duel,  for  their 
very  disregard  of  rules  and  regulations,  their  very  carelessness  of 
death,  made  them  terrible  foes.  So  it  organized  a  special  corps, 
called  'The  Cohort  of  the  Damned.'  filling  it  entirely  with  these 
untrustworthy  pilots;  placed  it  ai)art  from  aU  organized  es- 
cadrilles;  forbade  its  members  to  approach  the  regular  branches 
of  the  service;  isolated  it  entirely  at  a  point  near  the  front-line 
trenches;  furnished  it  with  the  best  equii)ment,  and  turned  it 
free  to  fight  at  its  own  sweet  will. 

'' Lonely  and  tragic,  this  band  fought  for  the  rest  of  the  war, 
its  members  dying  rapidly  out  of  the  air,  but  a  constant  flood 
of  new  fliers  coming  to  take  their  place,  as  the  nerves  of  pilots 
here  and  there  among  the  disciplined  escadrilles  gave  way 
and  made  their  owners  fit  only  for  this  reckless  company. 

"The  execution  these  half-mad  men  of  the  'Danined'  ^vrought 
in  German  ranks  was  astounding,  but  no  records  could  be  kept 
of  the  number  they  shot  down,  on  accoimt  of  their  lack  of 
organization  and  the  irresponsibility  of  their  testimony.  Cap- 
tured Germans,  however,  are  known  to  have  reported  that  their 
own  fliers  swore  fervently  and  wrote  their  wills  when  ordered  to 
occupy  that  part  of  the  line  opposite  the  'Cohort.' 
.  ."The  statement  is  made  that  France  at  one  time  had  three  of 


these  strange  groups,  but  there  is  definite  information  only 
upon  the  one  and  original  band.  This,  on  one  occasion,  had 
over  one  hundred  members,  but  the  figure  is  not  of  great  value, 
since  the  lifetime  of  the  fliers  was  particularly  short. 

"In  the  last  year  of  the  war,  too,  the  number  which  the  Gov- 
ernment was  forced  to  consign  to  this  isolation  grew  less  and  less, 
due  to  the  greater  knowledge  of  fliers'  air  temperament  obtained 
by  the  special  corps  of  sciehtiflc  men  attached  to  the  hangars. 
Psychologists  learned  how  to  treat  the  dementia  when  it  made 
its  first  appearance,  and  it  was  found  that  frequent  vacations 
spent  far  in  the  south  of  France,  in  complete  rest,  would,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  allay  the  nerve  strain  and  keep  the  men 
tractable  and  efficient. 

'"The  Cohort  of  the  Damned'  at  present,  it  is  understood,  is 
to  be  kept  in  service  after  the  mustering  out  of  the  other  French 
forces.  It  is  deemed  impossible  to  return  the  men  to  civil  hfe, 
as  their  hunger  for  excitement  and  craving  for  thrill  woiild 
immediately  cause  them  to  be  distm-bers  of  the  peace.  Still 
'wild  men,'  peaceful  pursuits  would  have  no  avenue  for  their 
satisfaction,  and  they  would  become  criminals  from  sheer  force 
of  nerve  strain,  or,  at  the  least,  they  would  be  speed-crazy 
chauffeurs. 

"Consequently  the  French  Army  will  send  them  across  into 
Algeria  to  be  used  in  poUcing  the  desert  wastes,  holding  the 
native  tribes  in  check.  One  of  them,  using  an  airplane  to  traverse 
the  parched  and  dangerous  deserts  wiU  be  worth  more  than  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  the  branch  that  garrisoned  the  province 
before  the  war. 

"France  has  the  tenderest  affection  for  these  unfortunate 
heroes,  and  has  decorated  thern  with  all  the  honors  given  more 
sane  fliers.  It  will  maintain  luxurious  quarters  for  them  in  their 
African  exile,  it  is  said,  and  wiU  grant  them  large  increases 
in  pay  over  the  regular  branches  of  military  service. 

"In  succeeding  years,  the  French  people,  with  their  love  of 
the  picturesque  and  tragic  in  literature,  will  \^Tite  much  of  this 
terrible  and  beautiful  'Cohort.'" 


UNCLE    SAM'S    WOODEN   CITIES 

UNCLE  SAM  should  sell  his  wooden  cities  at  cost  to  the 
present  tenants  and  not  dispose  of  them  to  real-estate 
speculators.  This  conclusion  is  reached  by  Richard  S. 
Childs,  of  New  York,  writing  in  The  National  Municipal  Review 
(Philadelphia,  January),  and  he  refers,  of  cours  ,  not  to  the 
big  cantonments,  whose  tenants  do  not  care  to  stay,  but  to  the 
temporary  towns  erected  in  remote  wildernesses  for  the  em- 
l^loyees  of  explosive-plants.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Gov- 
ernment has  on  its  hands  a  dozen  of  such  wooden  cities,  ranging 
in  i)opulation  from  1,500  to  30,000.  In  most  cases  they  are 
being  i>romptly  depopulated,  the  plants  dismantled,  and  the 
houses  and  dormitories  taken  apart  and  sold  for  use  in  other 
locations.     Says  Mr.  Childs: 

"The  completed,  permanent  villages  have  been  constructed 
only  in  those  places  where  there  is  reasonable  certainty  of  a 
market  for  the  houses  after  the  war,  subject  merely  to  writing 
off  the  element  of  excessive  cost  due  to  the  war-conditions  under 
which  they  were  built  as  compared  with  the  postwar  costs 
with  which  these  dwellings  must  hereafter  compete.  Thus 
Uncle  Sam  has  thirty  permanent  villages  on  his  hands  to-day, 
and,  as  he  is  not  to  be  landlord  indefinitely,  some  plan  must  be 
found  for  disposing  of  them. 

" The  properties  divide  themselves  into  two  classes:  1.  Those 
which  are  so  small  r(  latively  to  the  adjoining  cities  or  so  scattered 
in  small  groups  throughout  the  city  that  they  are  not  separable 
from  ordinary  private  property.  Call  them  'building  projects.' 
2.  Those  which  are  separate  villages  of  such  size  and  isolation 
as  to  constitute  natural  and  complete  social  units.  Call  them 
'town  projects.' 

"The  first  class  ought  to  be  sold  in  such  manner  as  expediency 
in  the  individual  instances  maj'  dictate.  In  some  eases  they 
can  be  sold  as  groups  of  houses  to  real-estate  operators  or 
employers.  In  other  eases  thej'  can  be  sold  to  individual  work- 
men on  appropriate  terms  with  the  assistance  of  local  banks 
or  employers. 

"The  second  class  give  an  opportunity  such  as  may  never 
come  again  for  a  trial  in  this  country  of  the  principle  of  group- 
ownership  of  housing  along  the  lines  of  the  copartnership  ar- 
rangements at  the  basis  of  the  famous  English  garden  suburbs. 

"At  present  these  towns  are  the  fresh  and  completed  products 
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of  famous  architects  and  town-planners,  unspoiled  by  the  inva- 
sion of  reckless  or  ignorant  individualism.  Each  building  has 
been  constructed  with  due  regard  to  the  value  of  its  neighbor 
and  in  harmony  with  the  town  plan.  The  grocery-store  does 
not  ol)trude  itself  on  a  residential  corner  nor  confront,  the 
neighboring  cottages  with  a  bare,  blank  brick  side  wall  with  a 
gaudy  soap  advertisement  upon  it.  The  newest  house  is 
designed  by  an  architect  who  had  responsibility  for  what  the 
whole  street  looked  like.  The  individual  occupant  can  not 
spoil  his  property  and  that  of  his  neighbors  by  painting  his  house 
a  sky-blue-pink  or  putting  a  dirty  garage  on  his  front  lawn  or 
surrounding  his  back  yard  with  a  ten-foot  board  fence.  By 
jielding  to  common  control  of  the  use  of  the  property,  workmen 
attain  the  advantages  of  a  harmonious,  well-kept,  parklike 
enAironment.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  re- 
strictions under  which  high-grade  suburban  lots  are  sold,  whereby 
the  mutual  surrender  of  certain  so-called  liberties  secures 
increased  values  to  all  participants  and  fj  eedom  from  the  erection 
of  eyesores  by  the  neighbors." 

All  these  physical  advantages  may  be  obtained  if  these  towns 
are  purchased  by  the  employer,  l>ut  the  moral  advantages  of 
private  ownership  are  wanting,  and  it  is  not  fortunate  to  have  the 
employer  be  also  the  landlord,  altho  it  has  not  mattered  much 


TEETOTALISM   AND   TEA-TIPPLING 

A  NATION  OF  TEA-TOPERS  is  what  we  are  fast 
becoming,  according  to  Good  Health  (Battle  Creek, 
-  ]Mich.,  February).  The  consumption  of  tea  in  the 
United  States  is  really  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  as  brought 
out  by  a  special  investigation  made  by  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York.  When  King  Alcohol  is  finally  dethroned,  the 
wT-iter  tells  us,  we  shall  have  to  begin  another  campaign  against 
tea — and  while  he  is  about  it  he  suggests  that  tobacco  and 
coffee  be  also  placed  under  the  ban.  Not  until  this  is  done,  he 
thinks,  shall  we  be  quite  free  from  drug-addiction  of  all  kinds. 
"Addicts"  may  cheer  up,  however;  the  name  of  drugs  is  legion, 
and  when  those  speciiied  are  eliminated,  all  we  shall  have  to 
do,  like  the  guests  at  the  Hatter's  party  in  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land," is  to  "all  move  one  place  round."     Says  Good  Health: 

"Between  1909  and  1918  the  annual  consumption  of  tea 
rose  from  115,000,000  to  151,000,000  pounds,  an  increase  of 
3J/2  PPr  ("ent.  per  annum,  or  4,000,000  pounds. 

"Estimating  the  average  individual  consumption  of  tea- 
drinkers  to  be  two-fifths  of  an  ounce  per  diem,  the  total  number 


during  the  war.  The  ideal  solution,  Mr.  Childs  thinks,  would  be 
to  retain  unity  without  paternalism  or  loss  of  the  sense  of  owner- 
ship by  selling  the  towns  intact  to  the  residents,  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  them  and  by  them  as  a  communal  property.     He  says : 

"Erect  a  local  incorporated  association  of  the  tenants  in  which 
each  householder  shall  have  a  vote.  Levy  an  amortization 
charge  in  the  rents  to  retire  the  principal  (as  reduced  by  elimina- 
tion of  the  war-cost)  as  rapidly  as  may  be  feasible.  When 
enough  has  beAi  retired  to  establish  a  satisfactory  equity,  obtain 
a  private  mortgage  or  a  mortgage-bond  issue  to  retire  the 
balance  of  the  principal,  ownership  then  to  vest  in  the  Tenants' 
Association  under  a  deed  of  trust  which  keeps  the  property  a 
unit,  prohibits  sales  of  houses  or  lots,  and  prohibits  private  profit. 
AU  revenues  will  then  l)e  redistributed  among  the  tenants  in  the 
form  of  services.  Either  rents  will  be  abnormally  low  or  the 
town's  income  will  be  abnormallj'  high,  for  the  unearned  incre- 
ment of  land  value  has  thus  become  a  community  possession 
and  its  annual  value  is  clear  gain  to  the  people. 

"In  other  words,  by  this  plan.  Uncle  Sam,  having  assembled 
the  parcel  of  land  economically  through  his  power  of  condemna- 
tion, having  avoided  the  costs  of  dealing  with  real-t  state  specu-* 
lators,  and  having  proceeded  to  populate  it  with  a  success  and 
completeness  which  might  well  make  the  ordinary  suburban 
real-estate  man  green  with  envy,  now  says  to  the  tenants,  'I 
don't  propose  to  let  the  real-estate  speculators  get  in  here  to 
run  up  rents  and  reduce  service.  You  who  live  in  these  houses 
can  have  the  property  as  a  joint  possession  for  what  it  has  cost 
me,  special  war-cost  excepted.  1  want  no  i)Vofit,  simply  my 
principal  with  interest.  1  merely  want  assui-ince  tluit  Uh; 
inhabitants  shall  get  the  benefit  of  the  unusual  situation"  and 
that  the  property  shall  not  become  a  subject  for  private  real- 
estate  manipulation  and  exploitation  of  the  tenants.'  " 


of  tea-drinkers  in  the  United  States  is  al)out  1(»,000,000.  an 
army  of  drug  addicts  whose  number  is  increased  annualh-  by  the 
addition  of  425,000  new  recruits. 

"Search  for  the  cause  of  this*surprizingly  rapid  increase  of  tea- 
drinkers  has  led  to  the  discovei-y  that  the  increase  of  tea-drinking 
has  paralleled  the  decrease  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  the  American  people  are  exchanging 
alcohol  for  tea.  The  question  at  once  arises.  Will  the  nation 
gain  or  lose  by  swapping  rum-drinking  for  tea-tipj)ling"' 

"Of  course  the  answer  must  depend  upon  the  amount  con- 
sumed in  both  cases.  A  little  tea  would  of  course  be  less  dam- 
aging than  much  alcohol.  On  the  other  hand,  a  little  alcohol 
would  be  less  harmful  than  much  tea.  In  equal  quantities,  tea 
is  decidedly  worse  than  beer.  The  amount  of  poison  in  a  pint 
of  strong  tea  is  greater  than  that  in  an  equal  amount  of  beer, 
not  by  weight,  but  in  physiologic  effect.  A  man  could  drink 
without  showing  evidence  of  intoxication  more  pints  of  beer 
than  of  strong  tea. 

"We  shall  not  be  satisfied  to  trade  off  wliisky  intemperance 
for  tea-tippling.  Drug-addiction  of  all  sorts  is  to  be  frowned 
upon  and  supprest.  A  tea-drunkard  is  a  nej-vous  wreck — 
neurasthenic,  unsettled,  deprest,  sleepless,  inefficient,  and 
haunted  by  morliid  fears. 

"China,  with  the  aid  of  the  American  Tobacco  Companv- 
has  exchanged  the  opium-pipe  for  the  cigaret.  The  greater  eoS 
venience  of  th(>  cigaret  conij^ared  with  the  pipe,  and  tlie  vigor- 
ous propaganda  of  the  selling  agcnts>  have  fastened  tlie  cigaret 
habit  upon  a  greater  nuniher  of  persons  than  ever  were  addicted 
to  the  use  of  opium. 

"English  l>ayonets  helped  to  establish  the  ()i)iuni  habit  in 
China.  .Vmerica  has  gi\cn  China  the  cigaret  just  as  she  was 
rising  and  shaking  herself  free  frojn  sla^•ery  to  the  Indian  poppy. 
And  China  may  yet  even  up  the  scales  by  making  us  a  nation 
of  tea- tipplers." 


CANADA'S   TRIBUTE   TO   HER  HEROES 


HAVE  WE  LET  SLIP,  and  so  lost  forever,  one  great 
opportunity  of  the  war?  Will  the  pictorial  record  of 
our  eighteen  months  to  hand  on  to  future  generations  be 
worthy  of  the  effort  our  gallant  boys  made  in  France?  Or  was  our 
eighteen  months  too  short  compared  with  the  four  tragic  years 
of  our  allies  to  touch  the  springs  of  our  esthetic  life?  France 
was  thoughtful  of  evenything  from  the  first.  England  was  not 
insensible  to  tlie  voices  of  generations  to  come  calling  for  the 
registry  of  deeds  by  which  they  enjoy  their  blessings  of  freedom; 
but  she  is  first  to  yield  generous  tribute  to  the  foresight  of  our 


CANADA'S  EFFORT  IN  ALLEGORY. 

Byam  Shaw,  a  British  painter  commissioned  by  Canada  to  participate  in  telling  her  war-story,  thus  symbolizes 
the  sacrifices  of  the  gallant  Domhiion  in  a  painting  called  "■  The  Flag." 


neighbor,  Canada.  "From  the  first  to  the  last,"  says  the 
London  Graphic,  "the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas  have  shown 
far  greater  pride  in  the  achievements  of  their  sons  in  the  front 
of  battle  than  the  mother  country  has  displayed  in  the  case  of 
her  own  citizens."  Canada  took  hold,  says  The  Graphic,  delight- 
ing in  its  facility  in  putting  things  in  a  "Western  way,"  "of  the 
problem  of  illustrating  the  war  far  more  quickly  and  effectively 
than  ourselves  in  the  shape  of  photographic  records,  and  she  has 
also  commandeered  the  services  of  most  distinguished  artists 
for  paintings  and  designs  of  the  war  for  a  great  national  me- 
morial." London  is  ha^nng  a  view  of  these  works  of  art  before 
Canada,  and  the  Royal  Academy  is  showing  nearly  four  hundred 
paintings  dealing  with  every  phase  of  Canada's  share  in  the  war 
overseas.  These  pictures  do  not  represent  the  emotional  reactions 
of  home-staying  artists,  but  the  first-hand  record  of  dangers 
shared  with  the  soldier  in  the  field.  The  comprehensiveness  of 
the  scheme  is  amazing: 

"First  of  all,  we  see  in  the  wonderful  exhibition  transports 
bringing  the  Canadian  troops  to  Europe.  Then  there  are 
pictures  illustrative  of  the  Jiraining-eamps  in  England  and  of  the 
embarkation  of  Canadians  for  France.  Next  in  sequence  there 
is  the  landing  in  France,  after  which  come  paintings  commemo- 
rative of  the  historic  battles  in  which  the  Canadians  took  part — 
Regina  Trench,  the  taking  of  Courcelette,  and  so  on,  until 
we  come  to  the  Arras-Cambrai  road,  along  which  we  see  the 
Canadians  streaming,  after  three  months  of  incessant  battle, 
to  the  bitter  fight  for  Cambrai,  from  which  they  passed  to  their 
triumphal  entry  into  Mons." 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  comments  thus  on  the  feature  of  the 
show  that  gives  it  its  permanent  value: 

"Not  only  will  this  remarkable  exhibition  be  of  great  and 
permanent  value  as  a  representative  collection  of  numerous 
facets  of  the  war,  but  also  as  attaining  a  very  high  esthetic  level. 
Seldom  has  a  better-selected,  better-hung  show  of  pictures  filled 
the  Academy  rooms,  and  all  praise  is  due  to  the  committee  for 
the  Catholicism  of  iheir  choice,  and  to  the  artists  for  the  high 
standard  of  achievement.  Nor  are  Canadian  painters  alone 
represented,  tho  they  are  appropriately  in  the  majority.  Many 
of  our  most  prominent  British  artists  exhibit  Tvork  here,  and 

the  show  covOTs  a  vast  field 
of  enterprise,  from  the  aca- 
demic and  traditional  to  the 
flagrantly  revolutionary. 

"The  sueeeS^s  of  this  ex- 
hibition from  every  point  of 
^-iew  is  due  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  wisdom  of  the 
organizers,  who,  recognizing 
the  tremendous  importance 
of  war-pictures  done  'hot,' 
sent  artists  of  every  sort 
to  draw  at*  the  front,  with 
the  result  that  what  we 
see  here  has  the  greatest 
of  aU  artistic  qualities — 
vitality." 

It  would  be  surprizing  if 
some  spokesman  for  the 
mother  country  did  not  be- 
tray his  reluctant  convic- 
tion that  the  gawkj"  child 
has  really  grown  up.  The 
New  Witness  (London),  or- 
gan of  much  of  the  radical 
literary  speculation  of  the 
little  island,  reflects  in  its 
contributor,  John  Salis,  tlys  particularly  insular  habit: 

"In  a  short  preface  to  the  catalog,  those  responsible  for  the 
gathering  of  the  material  for  the  Canadian  War  Memorial 
exhibit  the  heights  and  depths  of  their  scheme.  The  scheme 
is  broad  and  great  in  its  conception,  the  art  of  this  war-record 
has  been  chosen  from  every  variety  of  the  artistic  development 
of  the  day,  and  much  of  it  has  been  specially  designed  to  fit  into 
a  comprehensive  scheme  of  panel  decoration  such  as  is  used  in 
the  Pantheon  in  Paris.  If  this  conception  is  truly  Canadian 
in  spirit,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  is  not,  then  truly  the 
Dominion  has  traveled  very  far  from  those  days  when  Samuel 
Butler  wrote: 

And  I  turned  unto  the  niaa  of  skins  and  said  imto  him.  "O  thou  Man  of 

Skins, 
Wherefore  h;ist  thou  done  thus  to  shame  the  beauty  of  the  Discobolus  ?  " 
But  the  Lord  hardened  the  heart  of  the  niati  of  skinS 
And  he  answered,  "  My  brother-in-law  is  lialjerdasher  to  Mr.  Spurgeon."' 

Oh,  God!    Oh,  IMontreal. 

"  The  Discobolus  is  put  liere  because  he  is  vijlgar; 
He  lias  neither  vest  nor  jsants  with  which  to  cover  his  limbs, 
1,  sir,  am  a  person  of  most  respectable  connections — 
My  brother-in-law  is  habei'dasher  to  ]Mr.  Spurgeon." 

Oh,  God!    Oh,  Montreal. 

"One  is  immediately  struck  by  the  catholic  taste  exhibited 
by  those  who  have  chosen  pictures  for  the  memorial:  here  one 
finds  almost  every  phase  of  modern  jjainting,  and,  as  the  pro- 
moters suggest,  'the  collection  of  large  decorative  paintings, 
which  form  the  nucleus  of  the  war-memorials  should  give  a 
fair  picture  of  the  artistic  conditions  which  prevailed  at  the  most 
momentous  epoch  of  the  world's  history.'  This  has  been  a 
noble  ideal,  carried  out  in  a  broad-minded  way,  a  task  truly 
difficult,  but  admirably  achieved." 
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The  same  writer  indulges  in  a  sort  of  psychological  classifica- 
tion of  the  pictures,  which  would  be  better  understood  if  we 
could  check  him  up  with  the  pictures  themsehes.  As  they 
are  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  M'e  omit  his  table,  sufficing  it  to 
say  that  he  scales  the  work  from  the  ordinary-  •'photographic" 
picture  of  a  generation  or  so  ago  to  those  which  employ  the 
techniqiie  of  the  latest  departures  before  the  war — that  is  to 
say,  when  we  had  so  little  to  paint  that  our  mind  was  almost 
wholly  preoccupied  with  the  way  that  little  should  be  painted. 
The  writer  here,  witnessing  of  course 
for  the  newest  things,  comes  at  his 
freezing  reprobation  of  the  older  ways 
by  commendable  caution: 

"Now  that  the  war  has  sunk  down 
into  the  resting  of  armistice,  one  can 
re\new  the  mental  atmosphere  in 
which  one  has  lived  for  the  last  four 
years.  It  has  from  first  to  last  been 
an  atmosphere  of  unreality.  What- 
ever we  may  have  done  in  the  war, 
whether  we  have  fought  or  whether 
we  have  merely  clung  to  our  job  like 
grim  death,  creeping  through  the 
treacherous  lab>Tinth  of  tribunals, 
we  have  lived  unreal  Ha^cs.  We 
have  climbed  heights  of  passion 
before  untouched,  hysteria  has 
turned  her  iinger  in  our  brain,  we 
have  plumbed  depression's  abysses. 
D.  O.  R.  A.  [Defense  of  the  Realm 
Act]  has  nagged  at  us,  we  have 
queued  and  we  Have  been  couponed, 
or  if  we  have  not  done  these  things, 
we  have  plunged  into  the  mud  and 
madness  of  Flanders.  The  old 
colonel  who  now  thanks  God  he  can 
come  home  and  once  again  do  some 
real  soldiering  has  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head.  Everything  in  this  war  has 
been  unreal  and  unexpected;  our  gen- 
erals and  admirals  have  no  longer  the 
stature  of  real  men;  they  are  grown 
to  giant  size;  everything  has  changed 
its  scale. 

"One  should  expect  some  expres- 
sion of  this  in  the  artistic  record  of 
the  war.     One  would   have  thought 

that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  pictures  would  be  tinged  with  some 
dream  qualities.  It  is  true  that  the  act  of  watering  A.  S.  C. 
horses  may  not  materially  differ  from  a  similar  nourishment  pro- 
vided for  harvesting  ones,  but  the  whole  background  of  war  gives 
to  the  act  a  totally  different  significance.  From  this  point  of 
view  95  per  cent,  of  the  pictures  in  this  exhibition  fail,  as  will 
95  per  cent,  of  any  other  exhibition  which  can  be  got  together. 
It  is  no  blame  to  the  gatherers  of  the  collection,  it  is  indeed  a 
laurel- wreath  about  their  brow  that  they  have  achieved  even 
a  5  per  cent,  of  real  expression. 

"To  my  mind  the  whole  value  of  the  exhibition  is  concen- 
trated in  one  room,  which  contains  the  large  decorative  pictures 
by  Lieut.  Wyndham  Lewis  and  by  W.  Roberts,  the  aeroplane 
pictures  by  John  A.  Turnbidl,  and  Paul  Nash's  four  drawings 
and  his  painting  '  Void.'  These  seem  to  me  to  be  the  only  paint- 
ings in  the  exhibition  Avhich  come  into  Division  IV.  They 
appear  to  be  the  only  ones  which  grasp  the  not  difficult  problem 
that  war  is  not  a  '  Rural  Ride.' 

"In  specially  praising  this  group  of  pictures,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  no  other  talents  in  the  show.  It  is  crowded 
with  talents  of  all  kinds,  hut  it  seems  to  me  that  these  are  the 
only  ones  which  have  really  shown  war  as  something  else  than 
a  spectacle. 

"These  crowilcd  canvases  of  khaki-brown  men  in  varied 
poses,  facing  gray  shell-bursts,  seem  to  me,  liowever  well  painted, 
to  mean  nothing.  A  shell-burst  is  not  a  gray  cloud  something 
like  a  rather  solid  osprey.  It  is  noise;  it  is  shock;  it  is  mental 
disturbance;  it  is  hurrying  death;  indeed,  this  jjlume  of  smoke 
of  which  some  painters  make  so  much  use  is  the  least  part  of 
it,  only  grown  after  all  danger  has  passed.  To  translate  the 
emotional  value  of  even  one  shen-l)urst  into  paint  must  strain 
the  whole  energies  of  even  our  most  vivid  painters,  yet  there  are 


some    canvases   here    in  wlii<-li   these  motley  osprey-like   tufts 
number  by  dozens."' 

•MAETERLINCK'S   WAR-PLAY 

BELGIANS  ARE  GIVEN  THE  CREDIT  for  siting 
the  ""only  i-eally  fine  plays  of  the  Great  War"  offered 
on  the  English  stage  since  1914.  What  they  are  is  not 
yet  apparent,  for  they  do  not  seem  to  have  emigrated  to  our 
shores.     The  critic  of  The  Wc.'^tiiiin.sier  Gazette  (London)  speaks 


INTERPRE'l'EU   IN   TER>r.S   OF   MODERN  ART. 

Lieut.  Wynrtliani  Lewis's  scene  of  "A  Gun-Pit"  in  tlie  Canadian  war-p'ctures  is  a  frank  treatment 
of  modern  things  in  tlie  manner  of  tlie  latest  terlmique  in  jiainting. 


of  one,  however,  Avhieh  made  a  single  matinee  appearance  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  ISIartin  Hai'vey.  It  was  INIaeterlinck's 
"The  Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde,"  and  might,  so  thinks  this 
critic,  well  enough  have  been  called  "The  Dilemma,"  since  the 
foundation  of  it  is  "the  position  of  Cyrille  Van  Belle,  the  burgo- 
master, who  is  required  to  send  an  innocent  man  to  his  death, 
or  else,  tho  equally  innocent  himself,  to  die  in  his  place."  The 
critic  proceeds  to  analyze  the  situation  created: 

"Some  playwrights  would  have  worked  out  the  idea  by  means 
of  a  man  fiercely  attached  to  life,  at  one  time  desperately  de- 
termined to  die,  at  another  resolute  to  live  at  the  cost  of  another 
man.  IMaeterliiick,  however,  chooses  a  tranquil  elderly  nuin,  a 
keen  horticulturist,  with  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  quiet  philosophic 
basis  of  character.  For  a  time  he  can  not  believe  that  the 
Germans  will  carry  out  the  threat  of  vicarious  vengeance. 
He  has  heard  and  been  forced  to  believe  that  during  the 
fateful  month  of  August,  1914,  the  Huns  committed  horrible 
atrocities  in  his  country.  Yet,  even  tho  they  are  already  in  his 
little  town,  and,  moreover,  actually  in  his  comfortable  lumse, 
he  is  incredulous  for  a  while  about  his  peril.  Indeed,  his  son- 
in-law,  Lieutenant  Hilnier,  one  of  the  Germans  billeted  on  him, 
has  a  difficulty  in  convincing  the  burgomaster  that  he  is  in  great 
danger.  The  man  suspected  of  murdering  a  Gernuin  officer  is 
the  burgomaster's  head  gardener,  but  M.  Van  Belle  quickly  dis- 
covers tliat  the  gardener  is  innocent,  and  is  dee]>ly  touched  when 
the  man  olTers  to  jirctcnd  to  l>e  guilty  and  thereby  sa\('  his  master. 
Lieutenant  Hilmer,  quite  a  good  sort  of  German,  is  bewildered 
when  the  burgomaster  refuses  the  gardener's  offer,  and,  indeed,  an 
ordinary  casuist  could  make  a  good  case  for  the  acce])tance  of  it. 

"An  admirable  feature  of  the  play  is  that    tlie  author  does 
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not  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  protagonist  any  violent  abuse  of 
his  enemies,  or  bitter,  rhetorical  upbraiding  of  Providence." 

The  problem  stated  with  sj'mpathy  by  one  critic  is  enlarged 
upon  with  a  fuller  view  of  the  action  by  another.  Mr.  Walkley, 
the   London    Times  reviewer,   sticks   to   the   pseudo-humorous 


Oapt 


CAN ADA  S    GOLGOTHA. 
Derwent  Wood  memorializes  tlie  reported  crucifixion  of  a  Canadian  soldier 


method     of      treating 
''Maeterlinckian" : 


this     particular     Belgian's     work     as 


phatic  notes  from  a  (Jerman  lieutenant,  the  burgomaster's 
son-in-law,  but  the  burgomaster  sticks  to  his  point.  It  is  a 
gentle  exercise  in  the  casuistry  of  self-sacrifice. 

"And  now  there  arises  a  second  question.  If  the  burgo- 
master is  to  l)e  shot,  shall  he  be  shot  alone?  His  unfortunate 
son-in-law  has  to  command  the  firing-party,  and  this  the  daughter 
can  not  allow.  Rather  than  that,  let  the  son-in- 
law  refuse  to  obey  orders,  and  so  be  shot  along- 
side the  burgomaster,  the  daughter  to  make  a 
third  victim.  Agreed,  on  the  part  of  the  young 
people;  but  the  burgomaster  is  again  inflexible  and 
again  abounds  in  argument — in  fact,  it  is  here  that 
the  'wise  Polonius'  emerges,  and  becomes  almost 
garrulous.  He  points  out  that  yoi^ng  people  must 
live  their  lives;  that  his  daughter  is  enceiVf^e;  that 
his  own  death  will  sufliee  to  secure  the  future 
safety  of  the  town,  and  so  forth.  The  drawback  is 
that,  in  following  the  successive  turns  of  the  dis- 
cussion, you  almost  forget  the  seriousness  of  the 
issue.  You  are  offered  logic-chopping  when  you 
want  emotion,  the  tragic  thrill.  And  that  is  one's 
resultant  impression  of  'The  Burgomaster  of 
Stilemonde';  it  is  a  tragic  theme  treated  with- 
out tragic  force.  Beauty  it  has,  but  its  beauty  is 
the  'sweet  reasonableness'  of  the  sage.  And  even 
the  sage's  reasonableness  runs  ioo  complacently  to 
amiable  verbiage. 

"Amialile  is  distinctly  the  word  for  the  burgo- 
master— an  entirely  charming  figure.  He  is  an 
enthusiastic  fruit-grower,  as  is  the  excellent  way 
with  so  manj'  Belgians,  an  ordinary,  quiet,  home- 
loving  citizen,  who  becomes  —  always  quietly  — 
a  hero,  never  losing  his  homely  simplicity,  never 
posturing,  and  even  in  the  hour  of  death  manifestly 
enjoying  a  good  placid  talk.  If-  such  a  character 
can  not  make  a  protagonist  of  high  tragedy  (and, 
after  all,  high  tragedy  was  probably  never  Mr. 
Maeterlinck's  aim),  it  can  be  and,  in  Mr.  Martin 
Harvey's  sympathetic  presentation,  is  a  whollj' 
dehghtful  thing  in  itself." 

Mr.  Walkley  is  so  obsessed  with  those  mental 
habits  that  he  calls  "Maeterlinckian"  that  even 
he  forgets  to  tell  us  who  was  shot  in  the  end. 
We  must  assume  that  it  was  the  burgomaster  who 
finally  was  selected  to  tread  the  way  of  Golgotha 
alone,  leaving  the  unfinished  drama  of  broken 
hapi)iness  in  the  lives  of  the  two  young  people. 
But  Mr.  Walkley,  like  the  writer  he  criticizes, 
overlooks  essentials  in  his  preoccupation  with 
method.  The  modern  playhouse,  with  which  he 
is  mainly  forced  to  deal,  we  may  suppose,  would 
have  taught  the  critic  one  thing,  and  that  is,  to 

boar  in  mind  everybody's  anxiety  about  the  happy  or  unhappy 

endin^;'. 


"A  familiar  figure  in  the  Maeterlinckian  theater  is  the  be- 
nignant Sage.  His  function  is  to  moralize  upon  life  and  death 
and  other  such  great  matters,  to  expound  with  new  variations 
the  old  thesis  that  to  understand  is  to  forgive,  and,  generally,  to 
impart  to  the  play  the  serenity  and  mansuetude  of  Maeter- 
linck's quasi-philosophical  essays.  He  is,  as  a  rule,  a  subordi- 
nate personage,  an  Old  King,  perhaps,  or  a  Chamberlain.  You 
may  consider  him  (if  it  be  not  a  contradiction  in  terms)  a  wise 
Polonins.  This  figure  rea})pears  in  'The  Burgomaster  of  Stile- 
monde,'  but,  perhaps  to  our  surprize,  as  the  protagonist  of  the 
play.  It  is  about  his  life  and  death  that  he  moralizes  now,  and 
the  question  is,  indeed,  a  very  practical  one,  for  he  is  going  to 
be  shot.  Some  one,  at  any  rate,  must  be  shot,  decrees  the 
commander  of  the  German  forces  in  Stilemonde,  in  reparation 
for  the  murder  of  one  of  his  officers,  and  in  default  of  anybody 
else — the  commander  doesn't  care  whom — it  must  be  the  burgo- 
master. Suspicion  falls  upon  the  gardener,  and,  tho  innocent, 
he  is  quite  willing  to  be  shot,  being  also  a  benignant  sage  in  his 
way,  and  firm  on  the  point  that  his  life  is  less  valuable  than  the 
V)urgomaster's.  But  the  burgomaster  can  be  firm,  too;  it  is 
not  a  question  of  comparative  life-values,  but  of  his  own  honor. 
He  would  rather  die  himself  than  send  another  innocent  man 
to  death  in  his  stead.  There  ensue  some  characteristically 
mild  Maeterlinckian  ratiocinations,  punctuated  by  more  em- 


OPERATIC    PESSIMISM    IN    GERMANY  —  However     bad 

-a  tyranny  is  for  life,  it  seems  better  for  art  than  a  budding 
democracy.  Germany  bids  fair  to  go  songless  unless  the  singers 
abate  somewhat  their  demand  for  "equaUty."  A  recent  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Times  contains  the  pessimistic  reflec- 
tions of  Herman  Jadlowker,  remembered  here  as  a  young 
tenor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  forces,  but  recently  first  tenor 
of  the  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin.     His  review  of  the  situation  is  this: 

"It  was  my  intention  at  first  to  take  over  the  management 
of  the  Roj^al  Opera-house,  on  similar  lines  on  which  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  in  New  York  is  conducted,  meaning  to  interest 
rich  men  who  would  contribute  the  amount  formerlj-  supplied 
by  the  Crown. 

"But  on  looldng  over  the  situation  carefully  I  changed  my 
mind  because  the  strikes  among  the  opera  personnel  for  higher 
salaries  and  the  absolute  equality  on  the  stage  would  make 
life  unbearable  to  a  manager  from  the  financial  as  well  as  the 
artistic  point.  .  Now,  I  have  decided  to  accept  an  engagement 
with  Campanini  at  the  Chicago  Auditorium  if  my  conditions 
are  complied  with.  Since  Richard  Strauss  decamped  we  have 
been  practically  without  a  managerial  head  at  the  opera,  and  it  is 
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surprizing  that  things  have  not  gone  worse.  Strauss  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  being  elected  manager  by  the  chorus  and  stage- 
hands and  orchestra,. which,  of  course,  can  not  be  an  ideal  mode 
of  advancement,  but  Stat'e  Secretary  Hanisch  insists  on  this 
radical  form. 

"Since  then,  they  have  again  asked  me  to  assume  the  man- 
agement. Hearing,  however,  that  a  seven-million  mark  sub- 
vention vv'ould  be  required  in  place  of  the  three  millions  formerly 
paid  by  the  Kaiser  to  cover  the  deficit  caused  by  the  new  rate 
of  salaries  demanded  by  the  personnel,  I  have  abandoned  the  idea. 

"State  Secretary  of  Finance  Sued^kuin  told  me  that  if  peace 
terms  were  no  better  than  the  armistice  terms  the  Prussian 
state  will  not  have  one  mark  to  give  to  art,  and  private  efforts 
would  never  suffice  to  cover  such  a  large  deficit.  They  talk  of 
electing  Dr.  Muck,  now  in  America,  as  manager,  but  if  the  out- 
look is  unchanged  they  will  have  nobody  willing  to  take  the  ri.sk, 
and  what  will  become  of  most  of  the  opera-singers  it  is  hard  to  say." 

One  thing  the  war  has  done  is  to  release  people  like  Mr. 
Jadlowker  from  fears  of  imputed  lese-majeste,  for  he  thus  speaks 
of  the  manager: 

"Wilhelm  certainly  seemed  to  know  more  about  opera  than 
his  manager.  Colonel  Hulsenhaeseler.  The  latter  was  almost  a 
parody  on  the  former,  or  at  least  a  caricature  copy  except  in 
corporeal  greatness.  Wilhelm  was  very  conversant  with  the 
historical  costumes  of  his  favorite  operas." 


THE   ^'MISSING"   VIOLINIST 

>4  MERICAN  LOSSES  in  the  field  of  the  fine  arts  through 
/— %  the  war  are  small  in  comparison  with  European,  but 
-^  -*-  a  special  niche  in  our  memorial  structure  should  be 
reserved  for  the  artists,  the  poets,  the  musicians  who  had  turned 
from  their  careers  in  increasing  the  sum  of  human  happiness 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  human  freedom.  David  Hochstein's 
name  must  now  be  included  among  those  laureled  heroes  who 
sleep  in  France.  Since  October  his  fate  has  been  in  doubt, 
and  anxious  friends  who  recall  the  notes  of  his  violin  have  sought 
news  of  him.  "Missing  in  action"  is  the  phrase  that  strikes 
the  whole  gamut  of  hopes  and  fears;  and  this  is  all  that  has 
been  definitely  known  since  it  was  reported  that  Hochstein 
made  a  concert  appearance  at  Nancy,  early  in  October,  before 
gbing  up  to  the  front,  and  received  a  testimonial  presented  by 
the  citizens  of  that  town  through  their  mayor.  A  letter  finally 
received  from  his  commanding  officer,  Major  Bald^vin,  and 
printed  in  the  New  York  Evening  t^un,  tells  of  his  last  days: 

"David  Hochstein,  with  a  number  of  other  new  lieutenants, 
joined  us  not  far  from  Nancy  when  the  regiment  was  on  its  way 
to  take  part  in  the  drive  that  was  then  going  on  northwest  of 
Verdun.  We  spent  several  days  in  a  wood  behind  the  line. 
Here  I  came  to  know  Hochstein  well,  and  remarked  his  ability 
to  the  extent  that  I  placed  him  on  the  battalion  headquarters 
staff.  I  learned  from  him  that  he  was  a  musician  and  spoke 
French  and  German  well,  but  the  extent  of  his  success  I  did 
not  guess.  Nor  did  he  inform  us,  preferring,  I  suppose,  to  have 
us  judge  him  simply  by  his  work  as  a  soldier.  We  quickly 
did  that,  and  the  attachment  my  officers  and  1  formed  for  him 
was  very  real.  We  lived  together  several  days  in  an  old  dugout 
in  the  old  French  trenches  northwest  of  Verdun,  and  then  re- 
ceived orders  to  move  into  line.  Hochstein  was  with  me  when 
we  took  the  battalion  up  by  the  last  night  marches. 

"The  night  before  we  attacked  I  was  very  anxious  to  have  hot 
food  served  to  the  men,  and  Hochstein  and  the  supply  officer, 
Boyd,  successfully  brought  a  small  wagon-train  with  hot  food 
from  several  miles  in  the  rear  to  our  position,  and  the  men  were 
fed.  It  was  not  easy  to  do  it,  as  it  meant  an  approach  at  night 
over  nearly  impassable  roads  under  shell-fire. 

"The  morning  of  the  14th  we  attacked,  and  Hochstein  went 
ever  with  me  in  battalion  headquarters,  which  was  between 
the  assault  and  support  companies.  White,  the  liaison  officer 
who  had  charge  of  th(!  runners,  was  hit,  and  Hochstein  took  iiis 
place.  Wo  took  jjrisoners,  and  Ilochslein  quicldy  secured 
from  them  information  as  to  German  machine-gun  positions, 
which  we  then  quickly  reduced.  This  service  was  of  the  greatest 
value  in  the  attack. 

"On  the  morning  of  October  15  we  were  to  continue  to 
penetrate  the  German  lines.     We  went  over  in  the  usual  way. 


following  our  barrage.  Our  own  position,  of  course,  was  under 
fire.  Hochstein,  in  command  of  the  headquarters  runners,  was 
at  the  head  of  a  little  string  of  men.  A  shell  burst  not  far 
behind  me,  close  to  the  little  runner  group.  I  noticed  that  the 
runners  were  still  foUoAvdng  and  kept  on  until  a  certain  designated 
objective  was  reached.  There  I  noticed  Hochstein's  absence,  and 
was  told  by  a  runner  that  he  had  been  hit  going  t'hrough  the 
woods." 

Hochstein  was  twenty-six  years  old  and  a  native  of  Rochester, 


Courtesy  of  "Tlie  >lu^ii'al  Cmnicr,"  ^'ew  Vuili. 

NOW   SLEEPING   IN   THE   ARGONXE. 

One  of  "  the  very   finest  violinists  America  has  ever  produced,' 
David  Hochstein,  gave  up  his  life  in  the  recent  fighting. 


N.  Y.     The  Musical  Courier  (New  York)  traces  the  brief  career 
permitted  him  in  the  world  of  music: 

"He  began  his  study  of  the  violin  as  a  mere  youngster,  work- 
ing first  in  New  York,  then  going  abroad  to  study  for  a  while 
with  Leopold  Auer,  and  later  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  a  prize 
pupil  in  the  Meisterschule  of  the  Imperial  Academy  under 
Prof.  Ottokar  Sevcik.  He  won  the  first  state  prize  at  Vienna,  a 
diploma,  and  the  sum  of  one  thousand  crowns.  His  d6\)ut  was 
made  at  Vienjia  in  January,  1011,  with  great  success  and  later 
in  the  same  year  he  weixt  lo  I^ondon  with  Professor  Se\('ik  and 
played  there.  The  Vienna  Conservatory,  as  a  sort  of  proof  of 
what  its  teacliing  could  do,  gave  several  concerts  in  various 
of  the  largest  continental  cities  in  which  its  crack  pujiils  par- 
ticipated, and  Hochstein  was  its  representative  as  a  violinist, 
being  received  with  great  enthusiasm  and  recognized  as  one 
of  the  best  of  the  younger  men  wherever  he  appeared.  Just 
before  the  war  h(>  returned  to  his  native  country  and  from  the 
first  had  a  most  promising  professioiuil  cart>er.  When  tiie  war 
called  him  away  at  the  beginning  of  1917  his  position  as  one  of 
the  very  finest  violinists  which  America  had  ever  produced 
was  thoroughly  established.  He  iiad  i)layed  in  recital  exten- 
sively throughout  the  country  and  had  nuide  numerous  appear- 
ances as  soloist  with  the  syniixliony  orchestras." 


Cf 


REDS"   UNITING  GERMAN   CATHOLICS  AND   PROTESTANTS 


THE  COISIMON  ENEMY,  Bolshevism,  has  thrown  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  factions  of  Germany  almost 
into  each  other's  arms,  tho  they  are  careful  to  point  out 
that  the  union  is  for  defensive  purposes  only.  The  Centrist  or 
Catholic  party  is  eager  for  the  support  of  Evangelicals  to  swell 
their  numbers,  and  the  Evangelicals  gladh^  welcome  the  political 
experience  and  sagacity  of  the  Centrists,  who  have  been  long 
in  the  political  field.  Reservations  are  made  to  the  extent  that 
"both  religious  factions  are  to  be  left  free  to  pursue  their  own 
quarrels  after  the  more  urgent  needs  of  the  moment  have  been 
met."  All  this  we  learn  from  the  Coblenz  con'espondence  of 
Mr.  Edwin  L.  James  to  the  New  York  Tinws,  who  quotes  the 
Protestant  theologian  of  Berlin,  Prof.  K.  Dunkelmann  as  leader 
of  his  church  faction  in  bringing  about  the  rupprocheinenl.    Thus: 

"The  new  Centrist  partj^  wishes  to  be  nothing  but  a  Christian 
popular  party.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  new  formation  of 
the  Centrists  is  founded  upon  an  excellent  basis,  which  is  well 
adapted  to  the  sentiments  of  the  large  masses  of  people  and  will 
permit  of  wide  political  expansion  in  the  future. 

"What  would  be  the  use  of  emphasizing  distinctions,  to  say 
nothing  of  controversies,  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Evan- 
gelical religions  at  this  time,  when  both  Churches  are  confronted 
by  difficult  tasks,  in  whicl  they  are  mutually  interested,  for 
the  benefit  of  thost  parts  of  the  people  whith  l^elong  to  them, 
respectively? 

"In  this  connection  this  characteristic  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  is  important,  namely,  that  on  account  of  its  subjective 
and  internal  attributes  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent political  party.  Its  religious  impetus  could  only  make 
itself  felt  in  connection  with  some  body  of  political  tendencies 
such  as  the  Conservatives.  The  situation  is  entirely  different  as 
regards  the  Centrist  party,  which  is  equipped  not  only  with 
religious  unity,  but  also  with  political  experience,  which  seem  to 
warrant  the  hope  that  a  civilian  party  with  religious  principles 
would  be  able  to  stand  on  its  own  feet.  As  things  stand  the 
proper  policy  for  Evangelical  people  is  indicated.  It  would  be 
extremely  satisfactory  if  they  Avould  join  the  Centrist  party. 
Whatever  fears  of  success  that  party  would  otherwise  inspire 
would  become  groundless  if  the  Centrist  party  should  succeed 
in  attracting  considerable  bodies  of  the  Evangelical  people  to 
its  ranks." 

What  the  two  parties,  tho  unorganized,  have  already  been 
able  to  do  is  cited  by  this  theologian  as  a  good  augury : 

"This  is  what  is  happening,  for  example,  in  places  where  the 
danger  of  Bolshevism  and  the  danger  of  control  by  the  Social 
Democracy  is  most  apparent — namely,  in  Berlin.  Evangelical 
elements  are  known  to  have  contributed  largely  to  the  New 
Year's  demonstration  made  by  Centrists  in  Berlin.  This  demon- 
stration was  made  in  admirable  form — by  the  raising  of  the  cross 
in  Berlin,  that  city  which  has  become  so  disgracefully  heathen 
in  its  practises — and  was  the  forerunner  of  a  real  crusade,  in- 
tended to  save,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  save,  our  Fatherland 
from  the  power  of  infidels." 

The  returns  following  the  election  show  that  the  second 
largest  vote  was  polled  by  the  Christian  People's  party,  who 
elected  eighty-eight  members  to  the  General  Assembly.  The 
Newark  News  thinks  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
singular  union  of  religious  bodies  hitherto  so  far  apart: 

"This  showing  was  made  without  any  distinctly  religious  or 
ecclesiastical  issue,  and  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  Christian 
People's  made  as  good  a  showing  as  they  might  have  done  under 
other  circumstances.  It  is  very  likely  that  fear  of  the  radicals 
influenced  some  of  those  who  might  otherwise  have  voted  with 
this  group  to  cast  their  ballots  where  they  believed  they  would 
count  more  effectively  as  a  check  upon  the  'Reds.' 

"Yet,  however  this  may  be.  Catholics  and  Protestants  fought 


under  the  same  symbol  at  the  polls  and  worked  together  in  the 
election  campaign — and  this  in  the  country  of  Martin  Luther! 
It  is  interesting  to  speculate  upon  what  might  happen  if, 
through  some  development  in  the  German  situation,  a  circum- 
stance should  appear  which  would  make  a  straight-out  issue  be- 
tween the  Christian  and  non-Christian,  the  rehgious  and  non- 
religious  forces.  Would  it  cause  these  long-estranged  Christian 
organizations  to  coalesce?  And  it  will  be  interesting,  in  any 
event,  to  see  what  effect  will  result  from  their  working  together 
politically.  How  long  can  religious  differences  survive  active 
union  in  political  matters? 

"Still  more  interesting  will  it  be  to  observe  the  stand  this  party, 
with  its  strong  representation,  takes  on  questions  with  which  the 
German  people  have  to  deal.  How  will  it  aline  it.seh  with  the 
Liberals  or  the  Reactionaries?  What  contribution  has  it  to 
make  to  the  development  of  the  German  people  under  a  free 
government?  How  will  it  vote  on  international  questions,  on 
questions  of  social  reform?  What  position  wnll  it  take  toward 
the  League  of  Nations?  What  efforts  will  it  make  to  redeem  the 
name  of  Germany  and  lead  her  back  into  the  family  of  nations? 

"Such  questions  can  1)e  discust  without  bitterness  because  old 
antagonisms  within  the  Church  have  apparently  been  buried. 
They  are  questions  which  ought  to  appeal  to  both  Protestants 
and  Catholics.  Very  surprizing  things  are  happening  in  this 
topsyturvy  world.  Is  it  possible  that  the  war  has  worked 
toward  reconciliation  of  one  of  the  most  deplorable  separations 
of  history?" 


IMMIGRATION  OF  THE  TALMUD— The  ancient  books  of 
the  Talmud,  formerly  imprinted  at  Wilna  and  at  Warsaw,  wiU  in 
future  1)6  published  on  this  continent.  Since  the  sacking  of  these 
two  Polish  cities  in  1916  no  copies  of  the  Talmud  could  be  issued, 
because  the  Germans  destroyed  the  plates  from  which  they  were 
printed.  This  is  another  item  in  the  long  list  of  vandalisms  for 
which  the  world  has  to  thank  the  military  caste  of  the  Teutonic 
empires.  "The  Germans  in  their  acute  need  for  brass  and 
lead  for  bullet-molding,"  says  the  New  York  Su7i,  "plundered 
the  two  cities  and  the  printing  plates  of  the  Talmud  were  melted 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  loot."  Bells  and  ornaments  of  metal  from 
churches  in  the  West  fared  a  similar  fate,  but  it  is  questionable 
if  a  sacred  wTit  ever  underwent  such  transformation  in  the  his- 
tory of  previous  wars.  New  England  tradition  has  it  the  hymn- 
books  were  crowded  into  the  guns  for  wadding  by  the  Colonists, 
when  they  were  settling  their  differences  with  the. mother 
country,  and  the  order  "give  'em  Watts"  has  become  famous. 
But  we  fancy  Puritan  reverence  would  have  withheld  the  Bible. 
The  Talmud's  storj"  as  told  by  The  Sun  is  not  without  interest: 

"Lest  the  publication  of  the  Talmud  should  cease,  a  contract 
has  been  entered  into  by  the  Union  of  Orthodox  Rabbis  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  an  edition  of  2,000  copies  to  be 
made  in  Montreal.  Owing  to  the  tremendous  labor  involved 
in  an  attempt  to  set  up  the  pages  in  type,  New  York  firms  re- 
fused the  contract.  The  committee  appreciated  that  it  Avould 
be  a  labor  of  years  under  the  supervision  of  the  best  Talmudic 
scholars  to  bring  out  an  American  edition,  and  a  more  modern 
expedient  was  decided  upon.  Photographic  plates  now  are 
being  made  of  each  page  of  the  book  and  by  printing  from  these 
plates  it  will  be  possible  to  bring  out  the  edition  in  eighteen 
months.  The  contract  was  let  to  a  firm  in  Montreal,  which  is 
the  publishing  company  of  a  Jewish  journal,  at  a  cost  of  .f 200.000. 
Isaac  Allen,  an  attorney  at  132  Nassau  Street,  is  counsel  for  the 
rabbinical  union  engaged  in  the  project,  and  has  directed  ar- 
rangements for  the  publication 

"It  is  proposed  to  distribute  more  than  half  of  the  coming 
edition  in  America.  Probably  three  hundred  copies  will  come 
to  this  city.  They  will  be  sold  for  .flOO  each.  A  de  luxe  edi- 
tion will  be  sold  for  $2.50  each.  Any  excess  received  from  the 
sales  will  be  turned  into  a  pension  fund  for  indigent  rabbis." 
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MOSLEM  ABSORPTION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 

EGYPTIAN 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF  BIBLES  in  Coptic  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  agencies  that  is  driving  these  ancient  Chris- 
tians of  Egypt  into  the  Moslem  fold.  Another  is  the 
political  unwisdom  of  some  features  of  the  British  rule  there. 
The  authority  for  this  statement  is  a  Britisher  himself,  Mr.  S.  H. 
Leeder,  who  has  traveled  much  in  Egypt  out  of  the  beaten  track. 
A  recent  book  of  his,  "  The  Modern  Sons  of  the  Pharaohs, "  makes 
the  statement  that  tho  Egypt  is  under  the  protection  of  a 
Christian  nation,  the  Egyp- 
tian Christian,  or  Copt,  as  he 
is  called,  living  in  the  villages, 
is  slowly  and  unconsciously 
being  absorbed  "into  the 
Moslem  faith."  He  tells  us 
that  a  Bible  printed  in  Coptic 
"costs  as  much  as  £40  ($200)," 
and  Coptic  in  which  all  the 
prayers  are  said  is  not  under- 
stood by  the  masses  of  people. 
"Many  hundreds  of  villages," 
he  says,  have  "no  church, 
and  no  priest  ever  visits 
them."  Whereas  "in  the  old 
days,  when  opposition  roused 
a  man's  pride  in  the  profession 
of  the  Cross  he  made  efforts  to 
preserve  the  faith  in  which  he 
gloried,"  now  "the  only  func- 
tion left  in  which  the  remote 
country  Copt  exerts  himself 
is  to  carry  his  children  to  a 
distant  church  for  baptism, 
neglecting  aU  the  other  sacra- 
ments." Mr.  Leeder  continues : 

"In  every  way  he  lives 
the  same  life  as  his  Moslem 
neighbor,  and  between  them 
there  is  no  sign  remaining  of 
religious  contention.  Is  it 
surprizing,  when  the  Chiu-ch 
does  nothing  for  him,  that  his 
knowledge  of  Christianity  be- 
comes more  and  more  weak, 
until  it  takes  very  little  per- 
suasion, on  the  part  of  the 
sheik  whom  he  respects,  to 
draw  him  into  the  ranks  of 
those  on  whom  he  is  dependent 
for  society  and  neighborly 
offices — the  men  whom  he  sees 
daily  at  their  prayers,  and 
going  regularly  with  deep 
satisfaction  to  worship  God 
in  the  mosque.  This  is  a  strange 
result  of  the  (Christian  occu- 
pation of  Moslem  Egypt." 

Mr.  Leeder  says  that  "one  of  the  strangest  things,  perhaps, 
in  Britain's  rule  in  Egypt  is  the  way  the  question  of  the  obser- 
vation of  Sunday  has  been  dealt  with."  He  asks:  "Who  could 
believe  that  a  Christian  peoi)le,  on  whom  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  is  laid  as  a  Heaven-given  eoinniandment,  could 
go  into  a  country  where  there  was  already  another  Christian 
Church,  with  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  adherents,  and 
promptly  make  arrangements  by  wliicji  they  deprived  the 
Christians  whom  they  employed  and  tlieir  ('hildrer\  in  the  state 
schools  of  any  chance  of  observing  their  holy  day,  giving  up  at 
the  same  time  their  own  Sunday  to  secular  work."  But  that 
is  exactly  what  Britain  has  done.  Why?  Let  Mr.  Leeder 
explain: 


HEAD  OF  THE  COPTIC  CHURCH. 

The    112th  successor  of  St.  Mark  is   Cyril   V.  and   holds    sway  as 
Patriarch  of  Ksypt,  Nubia,  Ethiopia,  l^entapolis. 


"Some  one  conceived  the  idea  that  this  was  the  only  politic 
thing  to  do  out  of  consideration  of  the  Moslem  people,  who  must 
alone  be  thought  of  because  they  are  in  the  majority!  That 
this  political  idea  was  imaginary  and  ill-founded  may  be  judged 
from  the  effect  it  has  had  on  the  minds  of  those  whose  prejudices 
were  thought  to  demand  it.  I  am  more  than  convinced  that 
there  is  nothing  which  has  robbed  us  (the  British)  of  respect 
on  the  part  of  the  Moslems  so  much  as  this  very  act  which  we 
had  done  to  gain  their  good  will." 

This  English  writer  supports  the  Coptic  contention  that 
"whereas  when  the  British  took  control  of  the  country 
their  people  occupied  a  great  number  of  the  highest  posi- 
tions in  the  state,  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  almost 
all  the  Coptic  heads  of  de- 
partments have  disappeared." 
He  claims  that  the  "cleavage 
between  Cojit  and  Moslem 
.  .  .  dates  only  from  the 
British  occupation"  ;  that 
these  communities  "have  no 
innate  antagonism,  as  history 
has  again  and  again  proved," 
but  that  the  cleavage  is  due 
to  writers  "who  are  akvays 
teUing  them  (the  Copts)  that 
(after  fourteen  hundred  years) 
the  Arab  is  an  intruder  in 
Egypt,  and  the  country  really 
belongs  to  the  Copts;  that 
because  'the  genuine  Egyp- 
tians are  the  Christian  Copts' 
they  ought  to  have  special 
treatment  at  English  hands; 
that  their  faults  are  largely 
the  favdts  that  come  from 
oppression;  who  would  in- 
deed keep  alive  for  ever  a 
hatred  of  the  Moslems  by 
dwelling  on  the  past,  while 
flattering  the  Copts  by  at- 
tributing to  them  virtues 
they  do  not  possess."  He 
wi'ites  that  as  soon  as 

"...  one  gets  awaj'  from 
the  talk  and  agitation,  and 
the  intriguing  press  of  the 
town,  .  .  .  one  always  finds 
how  little  division  there  is 
between  the  Copt  and  the 
jNIoslem.  ...  I  never  saw  a 
sign  of  anj^  sort  of  restraint 
or  reserve  in  the  intercourse; 
the  (Coptic)  pasha  indeed 
shows  in  many  ways  a  deep 
interest  in  the  religion  of  those 
of  his  people  who  are  ^loslems, 
and  he  discusses  the  details  with 
them  with  a  frankness  onl\'  equaled  by  the  way  in  which  they 
respond.  If  it  is  suggested  that  this  comes  from  his  exalted 
position,  I  can  say  that  I  have  stayed  with  a  Moslem  pasha  in 
exactly  similar  circumstances,  and  ha\'e  found  the  same  good 
feeling  exist  between  him  and  the  men  of  different  faith.  My 
jiresent  host  has  built  at  his  own  exjx'nsf^  a  mosque;  just  as 
there  arc  Moslem  pashas  wlu)  have  built  (/"hristian  churches 
on  their  domains." 

Mr.  Leeder  found  the  Coptic  clergy,  as  a  rule,  ignorant  and 
ill-paid,  and  ojiposed  to  reforms  that  enlighftMicd  Coi)ts  belonging 
to  the  Tewfik  Society  wish  to  make.  lie  speaks  very  highly 
of  the  great  work  that  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  has 
(lone  in  Egyj)t.     To  quote  him: 

"In  manv  wavs  tlu*  American  Mission  has  rendered  a  most 
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excellent  sen-iee  to  the  Egyptian  rhristians;  in  their  splendid 
schools  and  colleges,  and  in  their  hospitals,  they,  with  wonderful 
ability  and  a  lavish  generosity,  have  benefited  the  whole  of  Egypt. 
"They  have  established  numbers  of  "mission-halls,  with  all 
the  Presbyterian  bareness,  and  from  their  })latforms  they  appeal 
to  the  people,  not  only  to  live  the  life  of  personal  holiness,  but 
to  shun  the  errors  of  their  ancient  Church.  Their  adherents 
are  numbered  by  tens  of  thousands;  and  I  can  speak  of  the 
zeal  and  the  earnestness  of  these  concerts,  including  as  they  do 
many  of  the  richest  and  most  influential  Copts  in  the  country." 

In  another  f)lace  he  writes: 

"The  native  teachers  trained  by  the  American  Mission  have 
reached  a  good  number  of  villages,  and  many  chapels  have  been 
built,  where  small  gatherings  of  Christians  are  held.  From 
Coptic  centers  like  Assiut  a  number  of  zealous  itinerant  teachers 
go  out  from  the  chapels  to  the  little  hamlets  to  preach.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  greatest  gifts  to  Egypt  of  the  American  Mission  is  a 
cheap  Arabic  version  of  the  Bible." 


A    WORD   TO    CHURCH   HECKLERS 

CONTINUED  "HECKLING  THE  CHURCH"  is  a 
pastime  that  recent  events  seem  to  render  futile,  for  the 
Church  in  the  past  two  years  has  shown  she  deserves 
something  better  at  the  hands  of  her  critics — most  of  them,  saj^s 
a  Avriter  in  the  Minneapolis  Trihune,  "ordained  servants  of  the 
Church."  Carpers,  clerical  and  lay,  who,  according  to  this  writer, 
have  delighted  "to  show  the  utter  insufficiency,  fallacy,  and 
insanity  of  many  of  the  Church's  methods,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  gross  incompetency  and  narrowness  of  the  Church's 
leaders,"  will  not  be  pleased  to  see  the  category  into  which  this 
writer  assembles  them.  It  would  be  more  becoming  in  them, 
he  avers,  "to  lend  their  influence  through  cooperation  in  better- 
ing conditions  as  they  conceive  them  than  to  stand  outside 
this  sacred  institution  and  despoil  and  defame  it  as  the  Germans 
did  the  great  cathedral  at  Reims."     He  ■\\Tites  in  defense: 

"We  believe  it  may  be  stated  that  the  clergy  of  this  and 
other  lands  have  averaged  up  fairly  well  with  other  bodies  and 
professions  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the  war-period.  The 
thousands  of  Catholic  priests  in  France  who  responded  to  the 
call  to  the  colors  and  went  into  the  trenches  to  give  their  lives 
for  the  Repubbc  are  a  refutation  of  the  statement  that  the 
Church  has  no  concern  for  the  things  of  the  state.  The  readj' 
response  of  the  clergy  and  Christian  men  and  women  generally 
in  all  countries  to  the  call  for  selfless  service  in  Red  Cross, 
Y.  ]\I.  C.  A.,  Knights  of  Columlnis,  Salvation  Army,  and  other 
noble  agencies  is  a  further  denial  of  the  frequently  made  charge 
tliat  the  Church  is  too  other-worldly.  It  is  a  singular  but  con- 
spicuous fact  that  whenever  anything  breaks  down  in  our  social 
system  the  Church  is  charged  with  dereliction ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Avhenever  things  move  along  normally  and  all  our  various  agencies 
efficiently  function,  there  is  little  said  for  the  institution  that 
constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  source  of  inspiration  and  power. 

"We  do  believe  that  now  and  again  there  have  been  marked 
evidences  of  narrowness  and  bigotry  in  the  administration  of 
religious  institutions.  Again,  we  submit  that  all  too  frequently 
the  whole  accent  has  l)een  phiced  upon  future  bliss  rather  than 
present  world-betterment;  but  our  age  had  witnessed  revolu- 
tionary changes,  not  only  in  the  Church's  teaching  but  in 
the  Church's  method.  There  may  not  be  manj^  martyrs  in 
our  day,  but  there  are  certainly  Christian  heroes  to  be  found  in 
every  town  and  city  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent,  not  only  that 
their  fellows  may  have  a  closer  realization  of  a  future  heaven, 
biut  a  more  perfect  realization  of  a  better  world  in  which  we 
now  live 

"After  all,  the  only  kind  of  criticism  that  is  worth  while  is 
constructive  and  cooperative.  The  clergy  are  not  by  anj'  means 
free  from  faults,  but  it  is  our  observation  that  the  vast  majority 
of  them  are,  with  great  limitations  of  both  means  and  money, 
prosecuting  a  work  that  calls  for  harder  service,  gi'eater  tact, 
finer  diplomacy,  and  truer  consecration-  than  that  called  for 
\>y  any  other  occupation  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  war 
doubtless  will  effect  far-reaching  and  salutary  changes  in  the 
Church's  system,  and  we  hope  we  shall  have  a  saner  and  more 
consistent  religious  teaching  and  practise;  but  this  will  be 
effected  through  the  exacting  labors  of  those  on  the  inside 
rather  than  the  stone-throwing  of  those  on  the  outside." 


Another  secular  journal,  a  few  hundred  miles  down  the 
I\Iississippi,  treats  of  the  Church  in  the  new  era,  and  wonders 
Avhat  it  is  doing  to  stop  the  spread  of  Bolshevissn.  We  place 
this  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Republic  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  foregoing  and  leave  readers  to  draw  conclusions: 

"You  say  the  Church  is  trying  to  teaeh  the  very  things  we 
want  the  sinner  to  learn. 

"Go  out  Sunday  and  hear  Avhat  it  is  preaching.  You  will 
find  carefully  rounded  sermons  dealing  with  sweet  abstractions 
and  so  worded  as  not  to  offend.  You  will  find  interpretations  of 
Christ's  word  that  would  astound  the  Savior  if  hejieard  them. 
You  will  find  the  Writ  perverted  so  as  to  disinherit  the  Meek 
and  to  make  the  passage  of  the  camel  through  the  eye  of  the 
needle  a  matter  of  great  ease  and  facility. 

"Charity!  That  is  one  virtue  which  you  wiU  hear  empha- 
sized, and  it  is  in  the  emphasis  of  that  virtue  that  a  weakness  of 
the  Church  lies.  The  rich  malefactor  can  and  does  give  alms. 
He  takes  a  dollar  from  the  laborer  and  throws  him  back  a  penny 
through  the  Provident  Association.  Having  given  charity,  he 
feels  cleansed  and  pure  of  heart.  His  multitude  of  sins  has  been 
covered.     The  Church  smiles  upon  him  and  lauds  his  virtue. 

"The  Church  is  good  at  the  core.  It  is  a  most  necessary 
adjunct  to  civilization  and  fills  a  place  that  can  be  taken  by  no 
other  agency.  Without  the  uplift  of  spiritual  thought  we  would 
slip  back  into  the  pagan  fens. 

"That  the  Church  has  been  losing  its  influence  there  is  no 
manner  of  doubt,  and  the  reasons  are  not  hard  to  find. 

"It  is  getting  further  away  from  Christ  and  nearer  to  Croesus. 

"It  has  become  purely  a  Sunday  propo.sition  of  good  clothes 
rather  than  a  seven-day  matter  of  rolled-up  sleeves. 

"It  has  been  trying  to  reconcile  God  to  conditions  on  earth 
rather  than  to  alter  conditions  on  earth  to  meet  the  washes  of 
him. 

"Preaching  the  word  has  l>ecome  a  business  instead  of  a 
mission. 

"The  Church  has  departed  from  the  masses  to  take  up  with 
the  classes.  • 

"If  there  is  any  evidence  needed  for  .the  failure  of  the  Church 
with  the  so-called  common  people  look  at  the  history  of  mass 
revolutions. 

"The  French  revolutionists  destroyed  the  Church  of  France. 

"The  Russian  Bolsheviki  destroj^ed  the  Church  of  Russia. 

"The  Italian  revolutions  weakened  the  pc^ver  of  the  Church. 

"The  Church  has  erred  in  preaching  submission  rather  than 
in  teaching  equality,  liberty,  and  fraternit3^ 

"It  is  not  too  late  for  the  Church  to  redeem  itself.  The  foun- 
dation is  good  and  strong  and  a  superstructure  that  will  be  a 
delight  not  to  eye  but  to  the  soul  and  spirit  can  be  erected. 

"The  school  and  the  lecture  hall  have  but  one  weapon  -with. 
which  to  carry  on  propaganda — reason. 

"The  Church  has  two — reason  and  faith. 

"  The  two  are  not  inconsistent.  They  need  not  clash.  Reason 
can  be  justified  by  faith  and  faith  by  reason. 

"The  two  weapons  can  be  used  to  accomplish  wonders  in 
nuiking  the  world  a  good  place  to  live  in  if  the  Church  will  but 
remember  that  its  mission  on  earth  is  to  realize  the  brotherhood 
of  man — not  to  teach  mass  submission  to  class  and  to  exalt  class. 

"  To  talk  of  a  '  fashionable  Church  '  is  to  deny  the  Savior. 

"If  the  Church  is  to  differentiate  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  in  the  name  of  God  how  can  they  ever  be  got  together? 

"The  Church  has  the  opportunity  to  save  civilization  and 
itself.     Will  it  take  the  opportunity? 

"'I  am  my  brother's  keep^\'" 

Feeling  that  "the  Church  to-day  faces  its  greatest  crisis," 
The  Republic  waxes  even  more  pessimistic: 

"With  Bolshevism  it  dies;  with  the  Era  of  the  Greater 
Humanity,  Avhich  we  hope  will  arrive  swiftly  enough  to  allay 
the  woi-ld  unrest  before  it  comes  to  an  ugly  head,  it  wiU  live 
and  flourish. 

"What  is  the  Church  doing  to  stop  the  spread  of  Bolshevism? 

"What  is  the  Church  doing  to  make  brothei'ly  love  a  concrete 
virtue  instead  of  a  pulpit  platitude? 

"Very  little. 

"The  Church  to-day  is  not  preaching  the  gospel  of  that 
Christ  who  drove  the  money-changers  from  the  Temple. 

"The  money-changer  is  being  chased  into  the  Temple  amid 
paeans  of  joy  and  escorted  by  smiling,  ingratiating  preachers  of 
the  Word. 

"He  is  an  ornament  of  the  Church  under  the  new  Dollar 
Divinity." 
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EDUCATION 'IN -AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in  Patriotism  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 
especially  designed  for  High  School  use 


THE   DANES   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES 


WHEN  THEY  BEGAN  TO  ARRIVE— As  far  back- 
as  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Manhattan  Island  Danish 
settlers  are  of  record,  just  as  has  been  noted  of  the 
Norwegians.  The  explanation  is  that  many  of  the  Danes  Avere 
of  seagoing  inclination,  and  in  consequence  shipped  with  Dutch 
voyagers  as  our  first  Danish  immigrants.  A  Dane  of  the  name 
of  Bronck,  who  built  his  roof-tree  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States,  is  credited  with  leaving  the  name  of  Bronx  to 
that  Borough  and  County  of  Greater  New  York,  famous  in 
Colonial  days  as  a  nucleiis  of  manor-houses  and  now  largely 
considered  as  the  "  open  door  "  to  new  quarters  for  an  over- 
crowded lower  and  middle  East  Side.  But  alt  ho  the  Danes 
have  been  coming  to  this  country  for  so  many  years,  they 
never  came  in  great  flood,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  im- 
migrant nations.  The  chief  reason  for  this  minor  immigi-ation 
is  that  home  conditions  have  been  and  are  attractive  enough 
to  persuade  the  Danes  that  "  East,  West,  hame's  best."  The 
number  of  Danes  in  Utah  about  twenty  years  ago  was  30,000. 
As  the  result  of  JSIormon  propaganda  and  agricultural  oppor- 
tunity in  that  State  the  great  emigration  thither  began  about  fifty 
years  past.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington 
there  are  thi-ee  Danish  Congressmen  who  were  born  in  Denmark. 
ASSIMILATION — The  Danes  are  so  readily  assimilated  in 
the  United  States  that  often  a  native-born  American  may  be 
working  be.side  a  Dane  for  years  before  the  Dane's  nationality 
becomes  a  matter  of  notice.  It  is  estimated  that  now  there  are 
more  than  200,000  Danes  in  the  United  States.  One  must 
remember  in  this  connection  that  Denmark's  population  is 
about  3,000,000.  In  groups  they  are  to  be  found  as  farmers  in 
Nebraska  and  Iowa  and  in  Kansas.  There  are  some  Danish 
colonies  as  far  south  as  Texas.  They  are  especially  distin- 
guished as  dairy  farmers  in  the  Middle  West.  In  California 
are  to  be  found  many  Danish  settlers  and  their  descendants, 
who  came  to  this  country  when  the  German  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment took  over  that  section  of  Schleswig  inhabited  by 
a  majority  of  Danes.  The  question  of  Denmarkian  or  Ger- 
man right  to  this  territory  will  be  decided,  it  is  expected,  by 
Danish  authorities  at  the  Peace  Conference.  Yet  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  the  majority  of  the  Danes  from  Schles^vig 
who  dug  home  roots  in  California,  with  the  idea  of  returning 
home  one  day,  have  long  ere  this  resolved  to  remain  in  their 
new  homeland.  The  Danes  exemplify  an  interesting  theorem 
in  immigration  to  the  United  States.  The  smaller  the  number 
that  comes,  the  larger  that  remains.  It  is  true  that  many  go 
back  to  see  the  "  old  country,"  we  are  told,  and  not  a  few  have 
the  purpose  to  remain  there.  In  the  main,  nevertheless,  they 
make  the  return  and  final  voyage  to  this  country,  to  the  con- 
ditions of  which  they  have  grown  accustomed  and  because  their 
principal  interests  lie  here.  It  is  to  be  rememl>ered,  also,  that 
many  Danes  ad\"entured  hither  in  the  gold-rush  to  California 
in  1849.  True  to  the  national  type,  numbers  also  took  their 
chance  in  the  gold-rush  to  Alaska  in  the  ninelies. 

TWO  NOTABLE  DANES  OF-  THE  UNITED  STATES— 
No  less  an  authority  than  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt  defined 
the  late  Jacob  A.  Riis,  a  Dane,  as  America's  most  useful  citizen. 
The  tribute  was  paid  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Riis  as  a  i)()li<'e  re])orter 
and  reconstructionist  of  the  slums  that  existed  in  IMulberry 
Bend  and  adjacent  districts  of  New  York  City  when  Colonel 
Roosevelt  was  Police  (%)mmissioner.  But  the  insjiij-ation  and 
impetus  of  Mr.  Riis's  effort,  as  everybody  knows,  spread  through- 
out the  country  as  a  lesson  to  all  i^ersons  of  uplift  instinct  to 
understand  as  well  as  aim  to  improve  conditions  and  classes. 
As  an  enduring  e\i(len<'<>  of  his  work  we  have  the  Jacob  A.  Riis 
League  for  Patriotic  Service,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago  and 
branches  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  This  league  has  done 
yeoman  service,  we  are  told,  in  promoting  the  war-loans,  the 
sale  of  war-stamps,  and  in  generally  making  of  the  Danes  100 
per  cent.  Americans. 

Another  Dane  famous  in  American  annals  is  the  late  Mr. 
Nils  Paulson,  who  came  to  tliis  country  as  a  poor  emigrant  ])oy 
and  e\i)nt\ially  became  v'ery  wealthy  as  tlu^  owner  of  an  iron- 
foundry.  He  (lied  in  1912,  but  a  year  earli(>r  lie  established  the 
Scandinavian  .American  Foundation,  wliich  he  endowed  witli  tlic 
bulk  of  Ills  fortune.  The  pur])()S('  of  the  foundation  is  educa- 
tional and  cultural,  but  as  the  naUie  impli<'s,  il  is  devoted  not 
to  ihe  Danes  alone,  but  to  the  other  great  Scandinavian  popu- 


lations in  this  country,  the  Norwegians  and  the  Swedes.  ^Ir. 
Paulson  also  provided  funds  for  exchange  lectures  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

LITERACY  OF  THE  DANES— Henrik  Ibsen,  the  Norwegian 
dramatist,  is  said  once  to  have  descrilied  the  Danes  as  the  best 
educated  people  in  the  world.  Making  whatever  allowance  is 
necessary  for  so  general  a  statement,  the  fact  remains  that 
among  the  Danes  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  practically 
zero.  Once  they  settle  here  their  children,  of  course,  are  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools,  and,  as  has  been  noted  in  the  case  of 
the  Norwegians  and  the  Swedes,  the  second  generation  of  Danes 
is  finally  and  completely  American.  There  are  several  Danish 
newspapers  in  this  country,  and  they  have  always  enjoyed 
high  repute  for  their  loyaltj'.  Most  of  the  editorials  in  these 
journals  are  on  American  subjects.  In  judging  of  current 
events  and  their  import  the  Daiush  newspapers  render  a  special 
service  to  such  of  tlieir  readers,  we  are  told,  who  are  not  fully 
familiar  with  English.  Besides  local  and  world  news  of  the 
day,  the  Danish  press  gives  consideralde  space  to  news  of  the 
old  country. 

INTERESTS  OF  THE  DANES  HERE— In  eariier  days  the 
Danes  that  came  to  this  country  were  cliiefly  workers  of  the 
skilled  class,  in  pai'ticular  craftsmen  of  the  carpenters'  and 
builders'  trades.  Also  there  were  many  dairy  farmers,  and  it 
is  claimed  by  some  Danes  that  they  are  the  best  dairymen  in 
the  world.  Later  Danish  immigration  became  strongly  marked 
by  an  influx  of  commercial  mcTi  and  experts  in  the  technical  lines 
of  industry.  There  are  numerous  Danish  exporters,  especially 
in  the  East,  who  ship  largely  coffee  and  machinery.  In  the 
West  the  Danes  are  to  be  noted  in  considerable  numbers  as 
mining  engineers,  and  in  various  TU'bau  sections  of  the  country 
many  Danes  are  chemists.  In  industrial  centers  the  Danes  are 
conspicuous  in  Chic^ago,  Omaha,  Brooklyn,  and  Perth  Amboy 
(New  Jersey),  where  the  terra-cotta  factories  are  OM'ued  and 
worked  by  Danes.  As  a  DanisJi  editor  says  of  Perth  Amboy 
epigrammatically,  "  Y''ou  don't  need  to  know  English  to  get 
around."  The  Danes  are  numerous  along  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  coast  as  sailors,  mates,  and  captains.  A  simple  explan- 
ation of  this  record  is  that  Denmark's  school  of  navigation  is  of 
high  standing.  In  the  United  States  Navy  manj'  of  the  petty 
oificers  and  men  are  Danes.  As  seamen  the  Danes  rank  so 
high  that  it  is  alleged  by  some  Danish  authorities  that  this  is 
the  chief  reason  for  (Jermany's  wisli  to  retain  her  hold  on  the 
Danish  section  of  Schleswig.  In  the  hotel  and  restaurant 
business  and  as  shoi)kee])ers  tlie  Danes  are  found  successful. 
In  all  classes  they  are  described  as  thrifty  and  law-abiding  and 
in  the  main  prosperous. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  SOCIAL  CHARACTER— In  the  United 
Slates  the  majority  of  Danes  wlieii  lliey  atfiliate  with  a  Clnu'ch 
choose  one  of  the  Lutheran  establisliment,  which  is  the  state 
church  of  Denmark.  A  minorit  \  belong  to  the  Bai)tist  denomi- 
nation, we  are  advised,  and  theiv,  of  <'()urse,  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  descendants  of  tiie  Danes  who  went  to  Utah  fifty  years 
back  remain  Mormon  in  their  religious  persuasion.  .\  Nor- 
wegian is  our  authority  for  the  remark  that,  personally  con- 
sidered, tlu'  Dan(>s  are  more  urban<>  tlum  the  Swedes  or  the 
Norwegians.  Tlieir  language  reseinl)l('s  tlie  Norwegian.  It  is 
accented  differently  and  is  rather  a  softer  speech.  Bj'  con- 
stitution tlui  Danes  are  said  to  be  endowed  with  a  great  sense 
of  personal  democracy.  This  is  manifest  ])articularlA ,  we  are 
told,  in  the  relations  between  nuister  and  .servant  and  employer 
and  employee.  There  is  no  servility  on  the  one  sid(>  and  no 
tyranny  on  tlie  otht>r.  P^ach  recognizes  the  rights  and  duties 
of  his  status  and  resjxcts  thosti  of  tlie  other. 

A  PERMANENT  DANISH  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES— Amid  the  sand-dunes  of  the  Jutland  the  Danish- 
American  Soci(>t>-  has  laid  out  a  jiark  in  memory  of  Dan(>s  wlio 
have  settled  in  this  country.  Tln'  president  of  tiiis  society  goes 
to  Denmark  in  July  of  each  year  and  on  the  "  glorious  Fourth 
the  American  flag  is  hoisted  to  the  top  of  a  flagpole  and  ai)pro- 
])riate  services  are  lield  to  witness  tiie  feelings  of  Danisli-.Xnicri- 
cans  toward  th(nr  adojited  country.  How  de(>ii-seated  these 
sentiments  are  is  proved  by  just  sucli  a  demonstration  of  tlie 
loyalty  and  gratitude  of  the  Danish-.\mericans  who,  as  wo 
have  seen,  in  tlieir  social  and  e<"oiioiiiic  cann'r  amalgaiuate  so 
readily *and  thoroughly  with  American  institution<  and  idia-j. 
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An 
Evening  Treat 

Around    the   fire   at 

evening  -  time,    there   is 

nothing   more  satisfying 

or  surpassingly  good  than 

Pennant  Peanuts 

— the  big  golden  kind,  whole 
roasted,  free  from  skins  and 
[properly  salted. 

They  are  nutritious,  too,  and 
\ou  can  eat  all  you  want, 
r-ake  them  home  crisp  and 
fresh  in  the  5c  Glassine  bag 
with  the  red  Pennant  on  it,  or 
in  the  handy  family  packages 
— -pound  and  K- pound  tins, 
and   10-  and  6-ounce   glasses. 

Planters 

Nut  and  Chocolate  Company 

WILKESBARRE,  PA.  SUFFOLK,  VA. 


The  name  "  Planters"  on  peanut  con- 
tections  and  peanut  food  products. 
^tands    for  the   highest  standard  of 

Quality 

and 
Purity 
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AN  American  edition  of  the  poems  of 
Siegfried  Sassoon  has  appeared  under 
the  title  "Counter-Attack,  and  Other 
Poems"  (E.  P.  Dtitton  &  Co.,  New  Yorkj, 
with  an  introdtiction  by  that  other  English 
poet  "who  "was  recently  in  America,  Robert 
Nichols.  Unlike  the  majority  of  con- 
teraporary  poets,  as  noted  in  our  Letters 
and  Art  Department  recently,  Sassoon 
has  no  word  to  say  for  the  "glory  and 
romance  of  war."  His  poems  are  strong 
arraignments  of  war  and  war-makers; 
those  that  are  not  bitter  in  their  irony  are 
poignant  in  their  suffering  at  the  sacrifice 
of  so  many  young  hves.  Here  is  a  satiric 
poem,  of  which  variety  there  are  many  in 
the  collection. 

LAMENTATIONS 

By  Siegfried  Sassoon 

1  found  liim  in  the  guard-room  at  the  Base. 

From  the  blind  darkness  I  had  heard  liis  rrying 
And  bhmdered  in.    .With  puzzled,  patient  face 

A  sergeant  watciied  him;  it  was  no  good  trying 
To  stop  it;   for  lie  howled  and  beat  liis  chest. 
And,  all  because  his  brother  had  gone  West, 

Raved  at  the  bleeding  war;  his  rampant  grief 
Moaned,  shouted,  sobbed,  and  choked,  wliile  he 
was  kneeUng 

Half-naked  on  the  floor.     In  my  belief 
Such  men  have  lost  aU  patriotic  feeUng. 

Yet  with  all  his  railing  at  war,  he  is 
keenly  alive  to  the  changes  it  has  ^\Tought 
in  himself,  as  these  verses  record: 

THE  TRIUMPH 

By  Siegfried  Sassoon 

When  life  was  a  cobweb  of  stars  for  Beauty  wlio 
came 
In  the  whisper  of  leaves  or  a  bird's  lone  cry  in 
the  glen. 
On  dawn-lit  hills  and  horizons  girdled  with  flame 
I  sought  for  the  triumph  that  troubles  the  faces 
of  men. 

With  death  in  the  terrible  flickering  gloom  of  the 
fight 
I  was  cruel  and  fierce  with  despair;   I  was  naked 
and  bound; 
I  was  stricken:   and  Beauty  returned  through  the 
shambles  of  night; 
In  the  faces  of  men  she  returned;    and  their 
triumph  I  foimd. 

A  familiar  idea  exprest  sincerely  and 
mtisically  is  embodied  in  these  lines  from 
the  Sydney  Bulletin  (Australia)  by  A. 
M.  Bowyer-Rosman.  A  certain  quaint, 
old-fashioned  flavor  clings  to  the  verse- 
medium  used  by  the  writer  that  suits 
well  the  picture  he  presents. 

RENDEZVOUS 

By    A.    M.    BoWYER-ROSMAN 

This  is  the  hour  of  fulfilment;   the  time  and  place 
of  our  meeting, 
Roses  red  in  the  garden,  sunset  red  jn  the  west; 
Sit  by  my  side,  old  friend,  and    give    me    your 
hand  in  greeting. 
Here  where  the  journey  is  ending,  old  ways  and 
old  friends  are  best. 

This  was  the  pact  we  made  when  the  bells   of 
j'outh  were  rmging 
Down  in  the  fragrant  meadows  a-sliine  wiih 
the  cape-flower's  gold; 
You  said:     "I  wiU  wander  away  and  wake  the 
world  with  my  singing!" 
I  said:    "I  will  make  a  garden  to  rest  in  when 
we  grow  old!" 


Grape=Nuts 


A  Compound  mads  of  WIm«i, 
Borloy.  Salt  uhI  Youi. 

Postum    C<re«l   Company, 


A    FOOD 


^S%:iai 


Children  Love 

Grape -Nuts 

because,  from  their  stand- 
point, it  is  a  "delicious" 
food,  and  makes  them  "feel 
good." 


But  children  do  not  ana- 
lyze the  food  question,  and 
here  is  v^here  peirents  may 
tell  them  why  Grape-Nuts 
makes  them    "feel    good." 

They  should  be  told  this 
food  makes  them  grow^ 
strong  and  keeps  them 
healthy,  because  it  is  made 
of  wheat  and  bsurley,  ■with 
their  wonderful  "mineral 
salts." 

Then  if  they  are  told  that 
the  long  baking  of  Grape- 
Nuts  makes  it  easy  to 
digest,  they  will  have 
nearly  the  whole  story  of 
tvhy  Grape-Nuts  not  only 
makes  children,  but  every- 
body, "feel  good."  Truly — 

I      "There's  a  Ileason" 

i  for 

i  Grape-Nuts 
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You  have  won  to  the  far-off  lieights,  your  songs 
are  a  Hving  story. 
Wafted  o'er  shining   waters,   blown  round  the 
world  as  a  flame; 
They  have  wakened  men  to  love,  or  led  them  to 
deatliless  glory. 
And  the  little  children  lisp  them,  and  earth  is 
glad  at  yom-  name. 


And  I — I  have  made  the  garden  and  decked  it 
for  your  returning: 
Year  after  year   the  roses  have  blazoned  and 
died  away. 
And  the  tall  gimis   gazed  to  seaward  where  the 
sunset  fires  were  burning. 
Waving   their    arms    in    greeting    to    you    who 
would  come  one  day. 


Babes  have  grown  with  the  blossoms,  and  played 
in  the  scented  clover; 
Age  has  found  calm  and  solace  and  rest  as  the 
long  years  pass; 
And  there  where    the  jasmine  clusters,   many  a 
lass  and  lover 
Have  marked  the  bright  hours  fleeting  by  tlie 
sun-dial  set  in  the  grass. 


But  all  was  fashioned  for  you.  for  the  time  and 
place  of  our  meeting 
(See,  how  the  gold  grows  silver  from  the  moon- 
rise  over  the  hill!) 
So  sit  by  my  side,  old  friend,  and  give  me  your 
hand  in  greeting, 
For  here  is  the  place  of  evening  and  the  tides  of 
the  world  are  still. 


The  dream  of  immortality  is  perennial 
with  poets,  as  one  realizes  in  remembering 
their  songs  of  "looking  backward"  from 
the  days  of  the  earliest  singers  down.  A 
graceful  echo  of  these  songs  of  the  imagined 
years  in  the  far  past  is  quoted  in  "Songs 
of  Men,"  an  anthology  edited  by  Robert 
Frothingham  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston): 

TO  A  POET  A  THOUSAND  YEARS 
HENCE 

By  James  Elroy  Flecker 

I  who  am  dead  a  thousand  years 

And  wrote  this  sweet  archaic  song, 
Send  you  my  words  for  messengers 
The  way  I  shall  not  pass  along. 

I  care  not  if  you  bridge  the  seas. 

Or  ride  seciu-e  the  cruel  sky. 
Or  build  consummate  palaces 

Of  metal  or  of  masonry. 


But  have  you  wine  and  music  still, 
.\nd  statues  and  a  bright-eyed  love. 

And  foolish  thoughts  of  good  and  ill, 
And  prayers  to  them  who  sit  above? 


How  shall  we  conquer?     Like  a  wind 
That  falls  at  eve  our  fancies  blow. 

And  old  Maeonidcs  the  blind 

Said  it  three  thousand  years  ago. 


Oh,  friend,  un.seen,  unborn,  unknown. 
Student  of  our  sweet  Eni;lish  tongue. 

Read  out  my  words  at  night  alone: 
I  was  a  poet,  I  wiis  young. 

Since  I  can  never  see  your  face. 
And  never  .shake  you  by  the  hand, 

I  send  my  soul  through  time  and  space 
To  greet  you.     You  will  understand. 


In  sharp  contrast  to  the  melancholy 
strain  of  the  foregoing  we  have  a  lyric- 
protest  against  the  too  common  and  most 


You  should  remember  Heinz  Baked  Beans  not 
merely  when  buying  beans,  but  when  buying  any 
food  because  Heinz  Oven  Baked  Beans  are  not  only 
the  most  delicious  form  of  beans,  but  because  they 
are  an  acceptable  substitute  for  many  foods  that  cost 
much  more,  and  have  less  food  value — an  important 
consideration  in  these  days  of  high  living  costs. 

To  get  baked  beans  at  their  best  insist  on  Heinz 
Baked  Beans,  because  Heinz  Baked  Beans  are  really 
baked — baked  in  ovens  with  dry  heat.  They  have 
that  delicious  and  unmistakable  flavor  which  the 
baking  gives,  and  they  are  seasoned  with  skill  and 
care.  They  are  flavored  with  pork  or  tomato  sauce, 
or  both.     Four  different  styles,  all  equally  good. 


•5 


i 


Heinz 
57  Varieties 


Your  grocer  carries  Heinz 
products.  Did  you  ever  step 
into  a  grocery  store  where  the 
57  were  not  sold? 

Why  do  you  suppose  every 
grocer  has  the  57? 

Popularity  didn't  make  them 
good — but  making  the  57  good 
made  them  popular  so  that  every 
good  grocer  keeps  his  shelves 
well  supplied  for  you. 


yi II  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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obaoxious    form    of    bore,    the    "know-it- 
all,"  which  is  quoted  from  Life: 


A  PREFERENCE 

Bt  Clinton  Scoll.vrd 

But  yesterday  I  met  a  man 

Who  to  the  lexicon  was  brother; 
In  dippmg  dactyls  he  could  scan 

Theocritus,  or  any  other. 
He  could  discourse  upon  eartli's  crust. 

Or  on  what  made  the  dodo  famous ; 
Than  such  a  dreary  dry-as-dust 

I'd  rather  be  an  ignoramus! 


He  knew  by  rote  each  church  in  Rome, 

And  he  could  diagnose  conniptions; 
He  could  translate  a  Cliinese  tome 

Or  strange  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
He  could  dilate  on  swrds  or  tracts. 

Or  legends  from  the  land  of  Shamus; 
Than  such  a  facile  fimd  of  facts 

I'd  rather  be  an  ignoramus! 


Clearly  could  he  elucidate 

The  manners  of  the  men  of  Media ; 
All  myths  and  marvels  he  could  state — 

A  peripatetic  encyclopedia! 
He  was  authority  on  war. 

Could  show  how  the  cavemen  might  claim  us ; 
Than  such  a  knowledge-reservoir 

I'd  rather  be  an  ignoramus! 


He'd  prate  on  Peary  and  the  j^ole, 

Then  nimbly  leap  to  the  equator; 
He'd  solved  the  soul  and  "over-soul,' 

Was  intimate  with  the  Creator! 
Oh,  to  be  learned  in  legal  lore 

One  hour,  and  issue  a  mandamus! 
I'd  rid  the  world  of  one  more  bore. 

Then  rest  content,  an  ignoramus! 


Edward  J.  O'Brien  reminds  us  in  the 
Boston  Transcript  that  we  have  a  dtity  to 
the  memory  of  tlif)se  Avho  made  the  great 
sacrifice : 

ON  THE  DAY  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 

By  Edward  .1.  O'Brien 

As  their  body  was  woven  of  stars,  and  their  spirit 

was  woven  of  hght. 
So  shall  our  body  and  blood  he  woven  of  day  and 

of  night. 
Day  of  the  spirit's  conquest,  night  of  remembered 

pain. 
Earth  and  wind  and  water,  flame  and  flowers  and 

rain. 


Body  and  blood  in  the  image  of  those  who  died  for 

the  gleam. 
Drifting  dust  like  they,  but  drifting  dust  with  a 

dream. 
Weaving  the  Mystical  Kose  out  of  laughter  and 

labor  and  tears. 
Apart  from  them  through  tlie  days,  but  one  with 

them  in  the  years, 
AVe  are  their  wiU  made  flesh,  and  we  are  stern  to 

command 
That  those  whom  tliey  went  forth  to  slay  sliall 

not  rise  transformed  in  our  land. 


One  with  those  who  went  down  through  the  iron 

years  to  death. 
They  rise  again  in  ovu-  dream,  as  tlieir  dust  is  st  irred 

with  our  breath. 
And  out  of  that  generous  dust  the  years  sliall 

blow  not  away 
Stirs   the   voice   of  undying   youth,    arisen    once 
1  more  to  say: 


"Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged;  we  carried  the 

torch  to  the  goal, 
The  goal  is  won:   guard  the  flre;  it  is  yours;   but 

remember  our  soul 
Breathes  through  the  life  that  we  saved,  when  our 

hves  went  out  in  the  night; 
Yotir  body  is  woven  of  ours ;  see  that  the  torch  is 

aUght." 


REVIEWS  'OF 'NEW-BOOKS 


THE  RECONSTITUTION  OF  "THE  LAW 

OF  NATIONS" 

Scott,  James  Brown  [Editor].  The  .\rined 
Neutralities  of  1780  and  1800.  A  Collection  of 
Official  Documents  Preceded  by  the  Views  of  Repre- 
sentative Publicists.  Pp.  xxxiv — 698.  $5  net.  The 
Treaties  of  1785,  1799,  and  1828  Between  the  United 
States  and  Prussia,  as  Interpreted  in  Opinions  of 
Attorneys-General,  Decisions  of  Courts,  and  Diplomatic 
Correspondence.  Pp.  x — 207.  $2  net.  James  Madi- 
son's Notes  in  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  and 
Their  Relation  to  a  More  Perfect  Society  of  Nations. 
Pp.  xviii — 249.  $2  net.  Une  Cour  de  Justice  In- 
ternationale. Pp.  vi — 269.  $2  net.  I^es  Conven- 
tions et  Declarations  de  La  Haye  de  1899  et  1907, 
Accompagnees  de  Tableaux  des  Signatures,  Ratifica- 
tions, et  Adhesions  et  des  Textes  de  Reserves,  avec 
une  Introduction.  Pp.  xxxiv — 318.  $2  net.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Oxford  University  Press  under  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  Divi- 
sion of  International  I>aw. 

Wilhelm  II.,  formerly  of  Germany,  is 
credited  (or  charged)  with  the  assertion 
that  international  law  had  ceased  to  exist. 
The  probability  is  that  what  he  meant, 
if  he  really  made  the  remark,  was  that  he 
had  already  smashed  it,  or  intended  to 
smash  it,  out  of  existence,  and  that  his 
will,  as  the  victor  he  expected  to  be, 
would  thenceforth  govern  in  the  world. 
Certainly  both  neutrals  and  enemy  were 
equally  treated  as  tho  what  had  come  to 
be  known  as  the  "law  of  nations"  or 
"international  law"  were  non-existent. 
The  most  time-honored  conventions — such 
as  the  courteous  treatment  of  ambassadors 
— and  the  most  recent  agreements — those 
formed  at  The  Hague — were  alike  "hon- 
ored in  the  breach."  One  of  the  tasks  of 
the  Peace  Conference,  and  of  whatever 
permanent  body  (as  now  seems  likely) 
succeeds  it,  is  to  reerect  the  structure  so 
ruthlessly  and  wantonly  shattered  and  to 
provide  methods  for  facile,  peaceful,  and 
profitable  intercourse  between  the  nations. 

This,  however,  can  not  be  done  regard- 
less of  what  has  taken  place  in  such  inter- 
course in  the  past.  There  are  successes 
to  be  repeated,  failures  to  be  avoided, 
obstacles  to  overcome,  impediments  to  be 
removed,  justified  precedents  to  be  fol- 
lowed. Principles  have  been  asserted, 
rules  of  procedure  formulated,  considera- 
tion of  the  most  varied  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances among  peoples  of  the  most 
dissimilar  races  has  been  made  and  re- 
duced, so  far  as  possible,  to  formulas. 
The  claims  of  humanity  have  been  stated. 
All  the  results  have  been  tested  over 
longer  or  shorter  periods,  and  the  conse- 
quences have  been  noted.  They  must  be 
l)rought  together,  and  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment has  attempted  the  task.  It 
secured  for  this  purpose,  as  director  of  its 
division  of  international  law,  James  Brown 
Scott.  He  is  now  engaged  in  producing 
a  series  of  volumes  devoted  to  the  historic 
and  legal  elucidation  of  certain  facts  and 
of  the  principles  involved.  These  will  of 
necessity  be  employed  in  the  task  of  re- 
asserting or  reconstructing  the  system 
under  which  orderly  intercourse  may  take 
place  among  all  peoples. 

Four  of  the  five  volumes  noted  above 
are  in  this  series.  Each  of  these  sets 
forth  a  particular  question  or  phase  of 
one.  The  first -named  is  educed  by  a 
reference  in  President  Wilson's  address 
before  Congress  on  February  26,  1917, 
in  which  he  intimated  that  the  United 
States  might  be  forced  to  have  "recourse 
to  'armed  neutrality.'"  What  that  is, 
what  certain  precedents  are,  in  what  official 
European  documents  the  doctrine  is 
embodied,  and  how  authorities  have  treat- 
ed it,   this  volume  assumes  to  show.     It 


deals  with  the  agreements  between  the 
leading  neutral  Powers  of  Europe  in  1780 
and  1800,  aimed  at  protecting  "their 
rights  against  belligerent  invasion,  by 
force  of  arms  if  necessary."  The  prin- 
cipal documents  are  given  both  in  the 
original  and  in  translation.  They  include 
declarations  by  the  Empress  of  Russia 
and  the  King  of  Denmark;  the  conven- 
tions between  these  two  Powers,  and  be- 
tween them  and  Norway;  declaration  of 
the  King  of  Sweden,  and  of  the  States- 
General  of  the  Netherlands;  conventions 
between  Russia  and  Prussia;  act  of  acces- 
sion by  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans; 
conventions  between  Russia  and  Portugal, 
Russia,  and  Sweden,  Russia  and  Great 
Britain,  with  proclamations  and  the  acts 
of  accession  of  various  parties.  And  the 
documents  are  preceded  by  citations  from 
the  works  of  all  leading  authorities  bear- 
ing on  the  subjects  discust.  These  cita- 
tions, again,  are  enriched  with  notes, 
historical  and  legal,  so  as  to  form  a  eom- 
pend  of  facts,  declarations,  and  opinions 
that  is  practically  exhaustive. 

The  second  volume  named  above  deals 
with  the  three  early  treaties  between  our 
own  country  and  Prussia.  The  order 
followed  here  is  different.  The  texts  of 
the  treaties  are  given,  the  decisions  of 
Federal  courts  based  on  si)ecial  cases, 
opinions  of  attorneys  -  general.  General 
Grant's  proclamation  of  neutrality  for  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence in  188.3,  1886,  1915  (case  of 
the  William  P.  Frije),  and  1916  (case  of 
the  Apparn),  the  proposal  of  the  German 
Government  to  interpret  or  enlarge  a 
section  of  the  treaty  of  1799,  with  the 
rejection  of  the  same  by  our  Secretary  of 
State. 

"James  ]SIadi.son's  Notes"  (not  in  the 
Carnegie  series)  are  reproduced,  annotated, 
and  bibliographed  because  of  their  bearing 
tipon  the  formation  of  a  "Society  of 
Nations."  Dr.  Scott  holds  that  the 
Federal  Convention  of  1757  was  in  fact 
and  in  form  "an  International  Con- 
ference," inasmuch  as  each  of  the  thirteen 
States  was  sovereign  and  independent. 
He  believes  that  if  a  close  union  of  world- 
states  shall  be  contemplated,  a  study  of 
these  "Notes"  should  be  mastered  be- 
cause of  their  instructive  value. 

The  other  two  volumes  are  in  French. 
The  first  contains  a  letter  by  the  editor 
to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Aiiairs  at  The 
Hague,  covering  a  reasoned  proposal 
made  in  January,  1914,  for  an  Arbitral 
International  Court  of  Justice,  together 
with  the  te.xts  of  the  Conventions  at  Paris, 
1910,  and  the  projects  connected  therewith. 
In  a  second  part  of  the  volume  is  a  second 
document,  historical  and  explanatory,  on 
the  same  subject,  with  addresses  by  ]Mr. 
Choate,  Dr.  Scott,  Lt'on  Bourgeois,  and 
other  proposals.  The  last  volume  is  well 
described  by  its  title.  The  appendix  of 
ratifications,  signatures,  and  agreements  or 
acceptances  add  to  the  value.  It  is  a 
collection  of  significant  value  at  the  present 
time.  Germany's  ratification  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1907  is  significantly  absent. 

The  great  service  rendered  by  these 
scholarly  volumes  at  this  critical  period 
is  beyond  estimate.  The  distinguished 
author  and  the  Oxford  University  Press 
are  laying  the  civilized  world  under  a 
huge  debt  for  the  setting  forth  in  concrete 
eases  of  principles  which  have  been  tried 
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Serving  Producer 
and  Consumer 


1^ 


The  Livestock  Producer  Wants 

-The  highest  prices  his  cattle  will  bring. 
-An  assured  market    12   months    in  the 

year. 
-Selling  outlets  that  cover  the  entire  world. 


The  Meat  Consumer  Wants 

Meat  at  the  lowest  prices  it  can  be  bought. 
A  stabilized  supply,winterand  summer  alike. 
Distribution  that  brings  the  meat  fresh, 
sweet  and  in  prime  condition. 


These  things  Armour  and  Company  are  able  to 
provide,  because  the  Armour  organization  has  kept 
pace  w^ith  international  needs. 


When  Armour  began  turning  waste 
parts  into  saleable  by-products,  the 
farmer  profited  because  it  became  pos- 
sible to  pay  him  on  a  basis  for  the 
whole  animal,  instead  of  for  just  the 
meat,  hide  and  tallow.  And  as  by- 
products provide  for  a  large  part  of 
the  production  cost,  the  consumer  pays 
less  for  his  meat. 

When  Armour  and  Company  started 
building  refrigerator  cars  on  a  large 
scale,  fresh  beef,  pork  and  mutton  be- 
came at  once  available  at  all  seasons 
and  in  all  consuming  centers.  And 
with  Armour  branch  houses  to  hold 
enough  to  make  them  independent  of 
railroad  uncertainties,  and  to  distrib- 
ute according  to  retailers'  require- 
ments, stock-growers  have  the  en- 
couragement of  sure  markets  and 
consumers  are  assured  a  steady  always- 
dependable  supply. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any 
packing  concerns  from  building  and 
operating  their  own  refrigerator  cars. 


Nor  are  they  barred  from  conducting 
their  own  branch   distributing  houses. 

The  big  point  is  that  Armour  and 
Company,  realizing  that  a  national 
business  could  not  be  conducted  except 
on  a  national  scale,  have  built  these 
cars  and  provided  necessary  marketing 
facilities.  The  system  is  the  outgrowth 
of  necessity,  and  to  render  the  service 
which  is  expected  of  it,  must  operate 
as  a  whole.  It  cannot  be  efficient 
piece-meal,  or  under  scattered  manage- 
ment. The  very  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness is  against  that. 

Time,  and  the  utmost  in  co-ordina- 
tion and  efficiency,  are  first  essentials 
in  the  successful  handling  of  food- 
products.  There  can  be  only  one  way 
to  realize  the  greatest  efficiency  under 
such  circumstances,  and  that  is  to  do 
it  as  Armour  and  Company  are  doing 
it  —  with  preparation  and  shipping 
facilities  under  one  comprehensive  man- 
agement. 


ARMOUR  aX»  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


=ii 
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had  a  gift  for  description  and  a  remarkable 
power  of  penetration  beneath  the  surface 
of  things.  In  view  of  the  tremendous, 
but  conflicting  interests  involved: 
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and  must  either  be  employed,  extended, 
or  rejected  in  formulating  the  rules  of 
intercourse  which  must  hereafter  govern 
the  converse  and  commerce  of  nations. 


THE  CONGRESS    OF  VIENNA,  THE 

TREATY   OF   1815,  AND  SOME 

OTHERS 

Froksa,  Frederick.  A  Peace  Congress  of  In- 
trigue ^Vienna,  1815).  A  vivid,  intimate  account 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  composed  of  the  personal 
memoirs  of  its  important  participants.  Translated,  with 
an  introduction  and  notes,  by  Harry  Hansen.  8vo,  pp. 
xxii-448.     New  York:    The  Century  Company.     $2.-50. 

Oakes,  Sir  August  (C.B.),  and  Mowat,  R.  B. 
(M.A.).  The  Great  European  Treaties  of  tlie 
Nineteentli  Century.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir 
H.  Erie  Richards  (K.C.S.I.,  etc.).  8vo.,  pp:  xii-403. 
Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press.     $3.40  net. 

Two  reasons,  both  good,  exist  for  the 
first  of  these  two  books:  (1)  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  one  hundred  and  four  years 
ago,  were  sowti  many  of  the  seeds  which 
produced  the  distrust  and  enmities  out  of 
which  grew  the  war  just  ended;  (2)  there 
is  great  contrast  in  the  personnel,  the 
aims,  and  the  expectations  between  that 
congress  and  the  one  now  in  session  at 
Versailles: 

"Vienna  w^as  a  congress  of  princes  and 
arbitrary  rulers.  The  hereditary  over- 
lords decided  according  to  their  aims  and 
ambitions,  in  a  spirit  of  greed  and  selfish- 
ness. Its  story  .  .  .  has  been  set  down  in 
no  uncertain  fashion  by  the  men  and  women 
who  took  part  in  its  negotiations  and  in 
its  gay  social  life — in  diaries  and  memoirs 
that  disclose  only  too  well  their  belief 
that  the  people  existed  only  to  be  trafficked 
in.  The  significant  thing  about  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  is  that  the  kings  and 
ministers  met  to  prove  the  accuracy  of 
this  belief."     (P.  x.) 

Of  the  personnel  we  learn  that  "virtually 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  whose  for- 
tunes had  been  affected  by  the  Napoleonic 
wars  were  there.  In  addition  a  great 
many  political  groups  that  sought  recog- 
nition from  the  Powers  were  represented 
by  lobbyists.  Every  salon  was  a  political 
center."  (P.  xi.)  The  dominating  figure  was 
Czar  Alexander  of  Russia,  but  Talleyrand 
was  found  to  be  the  moving  figure, 
ahning  Austria,  England,  France,  and 
Bavaria  against  Russia  and  Prussia. 
Castlereagh  and  Wellington  represented 
England;  Hardenberg  and  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt,  Prussia;  and  Metternich, 
Austria.  There,  too,  were  the  German 
von  Stein,  Frederick  WilUam  III.,  Freder- 
ick VI.  of  Denmark,  Maximilian  Joseph 
of  Bavaria,  Frederick  of  Wiirttemberg, 
Grand  Duke  Karl  of  Baden,  Frederick 
WiUiam  of  Brunswick-Ols,  and  the 
Dukes  of  Coburg  and  Nassau-Weilburg. 
Besides  them  was  an  innumerable  com- 
pany of  princes  and  lesser  notables. 

Of  the  doings  at  one  time  the  Prince  of 
Ligne  composed  the  well-known  bon-mot: 
"The  Congress  dances  but  accomplishes 
nothing."  This  was  said  of  the  incessant 
round  of  gaieties  and  the  slowness  of  prog- 
ress of  business  at  Vienna.  The  cost  was 
borne  by  the  Hapsburgs,  and  mounted  to 
-1240,000  daily,  the  total  being  something 
like  $14,000,000.  The  date  of  the  Congress 
was  theoretically  October  1,  1814,  and  it 
lasted  till  June,  1815. 

The  present  volume  is  made  up  from  the 
reminiscences  of  the  Countess  Bernstorff 
(from  which  family  came  the  recent  repre- 
sentative in  this  country  from  Germany), 
of  the  Count  de  la  Garde,  Baron  von 
Nostitz,  and  the  Countess  Lulu  Thiirheim, 
the  letters  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  and 
Talle>Tand,  and  the  diaries  of  John  of 
Austria  and  Baron  von  Stein.  Of  these 
perliaps  the  most  entertaining  are  the 
remarks  of  the  Countess  Bernstorff.     She 


"It  seemed  as  if  the  mutual  friendly 
relations  were  used  only  for  the  purpose 
of  investigation,  and  there  was  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  thunder-storm  and  a  weight 
on  the  spirits.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  this 
and  to  obtain  composure,  we  entered 
heartily  into  diversions,  and  it  appeared 
as  if  the  great  lords,  with  their  numerous 
followings,  had  come  to  Vienna  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  themselves  to  be 
entertained  to  the  fullest  extent  .  .  .  and 
to  enjoy  new  festivities  daily."     (P.  5.) 

Concerts,  oratorios,  masked  balls,  pop- 
ular festivals,  costumes,  behavior  of  the 
royal,  princely,  and  other  participants, 
cai'ousals,  social  affairs  of  all  sorts  receive 
from  her  their  meed  of  attention.  Into 
these  pleasures  the  participants  without 
regard  to  rank  entered  heartily.  An 
amusing  wager  was  laid  between  the  Czar 
and  Countess  Wrbna  "as  to  which  could 
dress  most  quickly  for  a  formal  occasion." 

"The  Czar  and  Flora  (the  Countess) 
arrived  at  Zichy's  at  the  stroke  of  nine, 
and  showed  themselves  ...  in  ordinary 
attire,  without  a  cloak  or  other  covering. 
Then  both  were  led  aside  by  witnesses  who 
had  been  chosen  with  great  solemnity. 
The  Czar  appeared  in  five  minutes  in  full 
uniform,  .  .  .  and  found  Flora  also  ready, 
attired  in  a  complete  French  court  costume 
of  the  ancient  regime.  .  .  .  She  had  even 
found  time  to  add  beauty  spots  and  powder 
her  hair."      (Pp.  36,  37.) 

Not  least  interesting  is  the  account  of 
the  dismay  that  fell  upon  the  Congress 
when  news  of  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba  was  announced,  and  the  reference 
to  the  proclamation  of  outlawry  against 
the  former  Emperor. 

Count  de  la  Garde  was  favored  with  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Prince  of  Ligne,  who 
was  in  his  eightieth  year  when  the  Congress 
assembled.  This  noted  wit's  acquaintance 
extended  to  every  court  in  Europe.  Ho 
was  of  Belgian  birth,  but  had  served  in  the 
Austrian  Army,  and  so  was  well  able  to 
induct  de  la  Garde  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  business,  as  well  as  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  personnel.  Accordingly,  from 
de  la  Garde  we  get  personal  descriptions  of 
great  value,  covering  the  principal  actors 
in  those  great  scenes.  Here  is  a  bit  con- 
trasting the  Prince  and  Talleyrand: 

"Both  were  representatives  of  this 
cultivated  society  (of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury), but  in  a  different  manner.  The 
one  shared  its  frivolous  and  restless  spirit, 
the  other  its  naturalness  and  the  nobility  of 
its  conduct.  Both  understood  how  to 
please  by  the  magic  of  their  spirit;  the 
one  in.  a  more  resplendent,  the  other  in  a 
deeper,  manner.  Mr.  Talleyrand  was  born 
in  order  to  ravish  men  through  the  force  of 
his  sharp  and  brilliant  understanding;  the 
Prince  de  Ligne  pleased  and  dazzled  by  the 
magical  charm  of  the  inexhaustible  power 
of  his  imagination.  This  one  brought  to 
literature  the  refinement,  agreeableness, 
and  splendor  of  a  courtier;  the  other 
dominated  the  most  important  affairs 
with  the  calm  ease  of  a  cultivated  man  and 
the  unmovable  moderation  of  a  well- 
poised  man.  The  one,  as  the  other,  was 
rich  in  pertinent  thoughts,  witty,  original, 
and  piquant;  those  of  the  statesman  were 
more  characteristic,  those  of  the  warrior 
more  unexpected,  spontaneous." 

The  "Notes  of  Baron  von  Nostitz"  can 
well  be  passed  here — they  are  principally 
gossip,  sometimes  slightly  salacious.  But 
in  reading  the  volume  one  may  not  pass  the 
letters  of  Humboldt,  right  hand  of  Harden- 
berg, to  which  is  given  the  appropriate 
title   "Laying   the   Foundations"    {i.e.,   of 


Prussian  power).  It  is  a  little  curious  to 
hear  him  saying:  "Prussia  is  suspected, 
slandered,  and  almost  made  out  an  enemy; 
so  that  it  is  considered  dangerous  for 
Germany." 

It  is  so  like  to  some  things  we  have 
recently  heard  modern  Prussians  say  with 
surprize!  At  any  rate,  through  Humboldt, 
Hardenberg,  and  the  Czar,  Prussia  got  a 
noble  start  in  the  race  for  greatness.  "  In 
Germany,"  says  this  man,  "we  surely  shall 
be  victorious."  And  a  little  later:  "Prussia 
is  now  the  greatest  German  power;  about 
8,000,000  Germans;  therefore  a  war-power 
in  Germany  of  240,000  men."  The  drift 
is  not  difficult  to  discover,  even  so  early. 

In  the  diary  of  the  Archduke  of  Austria 
are  to  be  found  the  comments  of  a  true 
Hapsburg,[but  one  of  the  noblest  of  them  all, 
devoted  to  his  house,  far-seeing,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  designs  of  Prussia 
and  the  danger  to  Austria  so  emphasized 
since  1914.  His  diary  is  that  of  a  man  of 
insight,  and  covers  nbt  bnly  the  persons 
but  the  politics  and  designs  of  the  various 
parties  at  the  Congress. 

To  the  diplomat  the  most  intferestihg 
part  of  the  volume  are  doubtless  the  letters 
in  which  Talleyrand  reported  his  progress 
at  the  Congress  to  Louis  XVIII.  of  France. 
The  story  is  told  how  he  defeated  Russia 
and  Prussia  in  tutn,  alining  against  these 
two  greedy  Powers  England,  Austria,  and 
France.  It  is  a  narrative  that  shows  in  the 
"old  diplomacy" — in  the  actual  private 
debates — at  least  a  forerunner  of  the 
" shirt-sleeve  diplomacy"  of  later  days. 
The  negotiators  spoke  with  aU  the  em- 
phasis, robbed  of  the  uncouthnesses,  of 
the  Western  plains,  that  is,  in  the  con- 
versations in  which  the  determination  of 
the  separate  interests  were  really  settled. 
The  conflict  is  oftener  that  of  sabers 
than  of  rapiers.  That  waS  not  the  case  in 
the  instance  tO  be  cited.  Talleyrand 
learned  that  a  deal  was  on  between  Austria 
and  Russia  in  behalf  of  Prussia.  Just 
what  it  was  he  could  not  seem  to  learn. 
He  therefore  got  hold  of  Metternich,  as- 
sumed great  anxiety  about  his  care  of  him- 
self, flattered  him,  and  so  wheedled  out 
of  him  a  copy  of  the  agreement.  Here  is 
what  he  wrote  to  Louis,  and  it  serves  to 
show  how  diplomats  of  that  day  presumed 
to  deal  with  whole  peoples  without  the 
latter' s  consent: 

"Your  Majesty  will  see  by  this  docu- 
ment that  Metternich  did  not  promise 
Prussia  a  part  of  Saxony,  as  he  assured  me, 
but  the  whole  of  Saxony;  fortunately,  he 
had  made  this  promise  dependent  upon  a 
condition  (that  Prussia  could  not  be  in- 
demnified elsewhere),  by  the  unfulfiiment 
of  which  it  would  become  void.  In  addition, 
your  Majesty  wiU  see  by  this  note  that 
Metternich  wishes  to  leave  Luxemburg  to 
Prussia,  altho  he  assured  me  at  different 
times  that  Prussia  should  not  have  it. 
The  same  note  disclosed  a  plan  that  had 
existed  for  a  long  time,  of  placing  Germany 
under  the  influence  of  Austria  and  Prussia; 
in  reality,  however,  bringing  it  under  their 
unrestricted  and  exclusive  domination." 
(P.  315.) 

The  historical  student  wiU  remember 
how  this  was  brought  about,  and  how 
Prussia  then  proceeded  to  eliminate  Austria 
in  1866. 

The  diary  of  von  Stein  is  an  expose 
of  the  partition  of  Poland.  As  the  editor 
notes,  it  sh6ws  the  Characteristics  of  the  old 
diplomacy — stubbornness,  threats  of  force, 
throwing  dust,  bluff,  purposed  under- 
rating of  opponents.  It  is  detailed  and 
reasoned  where  TaUe^Tand  is  brief  and 
picturesque.  It  reveals  him  as  a  forerunner 
of  Bismarck,  but  with  democratic  lean- 
ings that  were  foreign  to  the  latter.    He  is 
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THE  one  thing  a  Cadillac  owner 
admires  most  in  his  car  is  its 
constancy. 

He  knows  that  he  can  depend  upon 
it  to  do  the  same  things,  in  the 
same  way,  whenever  and  wherever 
he  calls  upon  it  to  do  them. 

The  Cadillac  does  not,  as  one  owner 
has  aptly  said,  meet  a  man  with  a 
smile  one  day,  and  a  snarl  the 
next. 

It  is  a  stable,  steadfast,  faithful 
friend,  and  he  knows  it  will  not 
fail  him. 

He  knows  it  will  start;  he  knows 
it  will  go,  no  matter  how  swift  the 
going;  he  knows  it  will  respond 
with  a  rush  when  he  presses  down 
the  accelerator. 

If  the  journey  be  one  of  ten  miles 
or  ten  hundred,  he  can  count  upon 


this  same  unchanging,  uniform 
performance,  from  the  joyous  start 
to  the  fresh,  fine  finish. 

Every  mile  of  those  ten,  or  ten 
hundred,  or  ten  thousand  miles,  he 
is  serenely  sure  of  the  same  sense 
of  ease  and  security. 

He  drives  the  Cadillac  into  the 
garage  at  night,  knowing  it  will 
meet  him  with  the  same  splendid 
readiness  in  the  morning. 

That  is  one  reason  why  the  aver- 
age Cadillac  owner  can  see  no  other 
car  on  earth  save  the  Cadillac. 

It  gives  him  constancy  in  perform- 
ance and  he  gives  it  back  constancy 
in  friendship. 

Except  in  improved  quality  of  per- 
formance, the  Cadillac  does  not 
change,  and  therefore  the  Cadillac 
owner  does  not  change. 


CADILLAC    MOTOR.  CAR.COMPANY-- DETR.OIT,   MICH. 
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Mobiloils 


■**^. 


To  the  needs  of  an  age  of 
machiner)'  are  added  the 
needs  of  the  period  of  recon- 
struction. Building  materials 
and  metal  products  of  all  kinds 
are  needed  to  restore  the  wast- 
age of  war.  The  rice  mills 
machinery  of  China  stands 
beside  the  American  tractors 
in  providing  food  for  the 
world. 

For  all  this  machinery  cor- 
rect lubrication  must  be  sup- 
plied—  that  tlie  work  may 
go  on. 


rf 


S.  S  GARGOVLE 

Tlie  purchase  of  the  S.  S.  Gar- 
goyle marked  the  end  of  steamsliip 
chartering  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany. The  "Gargoyle"  is  a  bulk 
oil  carrier,  witli  a  cargo  capacity  of 
about  7,000  tons.  The  work  must 
go  on. 


The  Motorship  Bramell  Point 
is  one  of  the  largest  motor  driven 
commercial  ships  built  in  the  United 
States.  Her  launching  created  a 
considerable  stir  in  shipping  circles. 
Capacity  5,000  tons.  The  work 
must  go  on. 


d3. 


S.S.  CLEAN 


The  S.  S.  Olean  was  built  espe- 
cially to  carrv  oil  in  barrels.  Capacity 
14,000  barrels. 


S.S.CHAS.  M    EVEREST 

This  ship  is  named  "  Chas.  M. 
Everest"  after  the  late  president  of 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Cortipanv.  Slic 
carries  8,130  tons  of  bulk  oil 


S  S    PAULSeORO 

The  S.  S.  Paulsboro  carries  about 
11,000  tons.  This  vessel,  which 
'was  built  in  San  Francisco,  estab- 
lished a  new  record  in  shipbuilding. 
Tlie  time  consumed  from  the  laying 
of  her  keel  to  the  date  of  delivery 
was  4  months  and  22  days.  The 
work  must  go  on. 


MOTORSHIP    eAVONNE 

The  Alotorship  Ba\onne  carries 
1,750  tons  of  finished  oil  products, 
and  is  used  tor  local  service  between 
Paulsboro  and  Bayonne. 


Over  the  world's  water- 
wa}'s  the  Gargoyle  fleet  car- 
ries Gargoyle  Lubricants  to 
evcrv  port  ot  importance  in 
the  world. 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany, recognized  the  world 
over  as  leader  in  scientific 
lubrication,  holds  a  peculiar 
responsibility. 

The  work  mu>t  eo  on. 


Lubricants 

j4  ^ra^efor  each  type  of  service 


A  grade  for  each  type  oftnntor 

Gargoyle  ^-lobiloil-^  foreneine  lubrication  a rr: 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  **B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  **E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 
The  chart  below  indicates  the  grade  recom- 
nienduJ  by  the  Vacuum  (Ml  Company's  Board 
of   Engineers.    The   recommendations  cover 
all  models  of  both  pas^en^er  and  commercial 
vehicles  unless  ollierwise  noted.     If  your  car 
\^  not  listeti  in  this  i>artial  Chart,  send   for 
l)ooklet   "Correct    Lubrication"   which    lists 
the  correct  grades  for  all  cars. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Abbott 

Abbot  I -Detroit 

■      (8  OD 

Alkn 

Apperson 

•*      tao-') 

Auburn  (4  cyl)..  .    .,, 

(6-18  &  6-39» 

•  f6.i9B){Twtor  H) 

•  l6-39B)(Con!'l).. 
Autocar  (»  cyl)  . .  . 
Brisfoe  . ,    

"    (8cyi) 

Buick     

Cadillac 

Ca.se      , 

Chalmrrt 

(6-40)...,.. 

'         (6-30) 

Chandlrr  Six 

Chevrolet. , . 

■         (Scyl)...    . 

-  (FA)   .... 
Cole 

,  '    .(»cyl), 

C  wnningham  ;...... 

(«  cyl)  . 

Dart      ...    .  - : 

'     (Mod.C) - 

■  (a&aXton),, 

Detroiter 

1>o(lKe  Hri)then 

Dort   , 

Empire  f4  cyl)      .    ,  , 

(6cyl)....., 

Federal 

-  (Mod.S-X)  . 
'      (Special) 

Fiat 

Ford  

Franklin 

Grant     

HiJ-Twelve 

•H^l-ncs        

■  (iJcyl) 

Hudson. 

"       (Super  Six)   . 

Hupmobile,. 

Krily  Springfield... . . 

King 

"     (8  cyl)   -•....... 

•  iCom-|). ....... 

Kissel  Kar   

■  (Mod    48) 
"    (13C>1).    ,. 

Uxinglon 

Lippard  '■tewart.  .  , 
"  (Mod  Ml 
"  (Mod.MW 

Ln^omubile 

MrFarlun   

Madi<on 

"        (8o» 

Marmon  -...,. 

Max»dl       .. 

M.-t..T 

"      (.'2-70) 

M.i.hetl  

"       tScyl), 

Molinr-Knight 

N.«iional  . .    ,  . , 

■  (i2cyn  ..,., 
OakLind     ; 

-  (Hot) 

01.lsmol.ilc 

(8c>l) 

Overland...    .; 

f'^rkanl , 

-  (izcyl)..;.. 

■  (Com-|) 

faiRC  (4  i-yO.. ...... 

•  ((.cyl) 

'       (6-36) 

"      (ft-.llt-39)-.-"^ 

■  (0-40).  ..,..., 

PaUrson 

I'athtindcr , 

(IJCVD... 
PitrWs 

-  (Sryl) 

Pii-rpc  Arrow , 

"      (ConiM) 

I'rcmicr 

Rowl 

"    (8c>n 

Renault  (French) 

Reo 

Rikcr 

S.ixon 

SrUkn  ..,., 

■  KV»  ton)...  ,.,v, 

Simiilcx ;■. , 

"MOiirns-Knighl. 

-      (8  cyl) 

Siuik-I^ker 

Stuu      -.    

VHie  (40!) 

■  16  cyl)      '. .      . 

■  (2  &  3>j  ton). 
"     o;  ton) 

Wwirott - 

iVhite       

-      (16  vilve) 

Warys-K-nght    .. 
W.lly-i  Sx 


A   'Arc      A    Arc 


A.  Arc    Arc    Arc 


Arc    Arc    Ar.    Arc    Arc    Arr 


A    .Xrc      A   i.Ai 
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remembered  as  the  abolisher  of  feudalism 
and  serfdom  in  Germany. 

One  can  hardly  rate  too  highly  the  value 
of  this  fascinating  volume  for  the  his- 
torian, thQ  statesman,  the  scholar,  the 
diplomat.  It  is  a  volume  of  sources  first- 
hand, with  notes  that  orient  exactly  the 
persons  who  are  cited  wth  reference  to 
their  smToundings.  And  it  is  a  warning 
to  those  at  the  Conference  of  Versailles 
that  mere  idealism  ^\^thout  reference  to  the 
needs  of  peoples  and  nations,  any  more 
than  the  selfishness  of  those  who  can 
take  and  do,  can  not  make  a  settlement 
that  Tvill  abide.  The  seeds  of  discord  must 
not  be  sown  in  Versailles  in  compromises 
that  jeopardize  justice. 

The  treaties  given  in  the  other  volume 
named  above  include  that  made  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  Avith  the  annexes; 
those  dealing  with  independence  of  Greece 
(1832, 1863);  \saththe  kingdom  of  Belgium 
(1839);  with  Turkev  (1856);  with  the 
Danish  duchies  (1852,  1864);  with  the 
union  of  Italy  (1859,  1866);  with  Austria 
and  Prussia  (1866);  Luxemburg  (1867); 
with  Germany  and  France  (1871);  with 
Tiu-kev,  Russia,  and  the  Balkans  (1871, 
1878, 1913);  with  the  Triple  AUiance  (1879, 
1903),  and  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano 
(1878).  The  introductory  chapter  on  the 
technical  aspect  of  the  conclusion  of 
treaties,  together  Avith  the  excellent  orient- 
ing historical  introductions  to  the  several 
treaties,  makes  this  an  almost  ideal  source- 
book and  piece  of  desk  a])paratus  for  the 
historian,  student,  and  journalist.  The 
series  of  maps  adds  to  the  value. 

A  BOOK  FROM  A  BLUE  DEVIL 

Capart,  G.  P.  (Captain) .    A  Blue  Devil  of  France. 

Epic  figures  and  stories  of  the  Great  War  1914-1918. 
8vo,j)p.  xii-198.    New  York:  W.  Watt  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Among  those  who  came  across  to  assist 
the  United  States  Government  in  arousing 
our  people  to  the  immense  issues  involved 
in  the  war  and  to  help  in  the  subscriptions 
to  the  Liberty  loans,  none  aroused  more 
enthusiasm  or  inspired  more  awe  than  the 
Blue  Devils  of  France.  People  halted  and 
stood  to  hear  the  sldrl  of  the  bagpipes 
of  the  "Ladies  from  Hell,"  turned  around 
to  look  at  the  step  of  the  Canadians,  and 
almost  or  quite  saluted  the  sturdy  Anzacs 
who  came  to  do  their  bit  here  after  doing 
more  than  their  bit  over  there.  But  the 
snappy  max'ch  of  these  Blue  Devils,  the 
staid  cheerfulness  and  "business"  that 
stood  out  all  over  the  Frenchmen,  drew 
more  than  casual  attention.  It  is  one  of 
these  who  gives  us  these  vignettes  of  action 
— both  of  war  and  of  mercy  'tween  skir- 
mishes and  battles.  For  A'ignettes  they  are, 
these  brief  sketches  of  "figures  and  stories," 
a  scene  in  a  quarter  of  a  page,  half  a  i)age, 
perhaps  a  page,  or  a  little  over.  Nothing 
in  exlenso,  but  how  illuminating  of  the 
resolution,  the  determination,  the  sheer 
will  to  do  even  when  sure  death  attended 
the  doing,  and,  therefore,  the  extremity 
of  self-devotion,  of  the  utmost  of  sacrifice, 
for  France  and  all  that  the  Tricolor 
stands  for! 

The  author  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Belgian  Army,  leaving  Switz(>rlaud  for  that 
purpose,  August  2,  1914.  As  a  private  and 
corporal  h(>  took  part  at  Antwerp  and  in 
the  retreat,  joined  the  French  Army  in 
December,  1914,  and  the  next  year  gained 
his  commission.  These  scraps  (from  his 
diary?)  cover  the  period  from  August  2, 
1914  till  his  first  sight  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  June  15,  1915.  They  furnish  an- 
other instance  of  the  native  French  genius 
for  writing.  Every  story  limns  out  a  scene 
in  lines  that  stand  out  like  the  lightning 
from  a  dark  cloud.    Each  tells  some  story 


of^grimmest  determination,  of  tense  action, 
of  deeds,  all  but  superhuman;  or  they  throw 
as  on  a  canvas  the  passions  of  the  soul — a 
mere  Poilu,  or  an  officer,  now  and  then  of 
one  of  the  generals,  in  civil  life  merely  a 
draper,  or  a  tradesman  in  some  other  line. 
Sometimes  the  tale  is  of  solicitude  for  a 
wounded  foe,  now  it  is  of  the  mutual 
sujjport  i-n  adversity  which  comrade 
Poilus  proved  to  each  other.  Each  vignette 
is  a  "close  up"  of  some  one  thing  or  per- 
son that  brings  out  into  the  clear  character 
and  soul.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  one  to 
pick  up  now  and  a.gain,  "lest  we  forget" — ■ 
as  we  seem  in  danger  of  forgetting  while  we 
argue  for  our  theories.  As  Ave  read  this 
record  of  sufl'ering  and  daring,  Ave  can  hardly 
Avonder  that  in  France  there  is  the  greatest 
dread  lest  some  of  the  theories  Ave  are  set 
in  establishing  prove  snares  that  Avill  he- 
comes  dangerous  in  the  future. 

The  translation,  liy  J.  C.  Drouillard, 
loses  little  of  the  snappiness  of  the  original. 

MRS.  WARD'S  MEMORIES 

Ward,  Mrs.  Hunipliry.  A  Writer's  Recollec- 
tions.    2  vols.     New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Mrs.  Ward  must  have  inherited  some  of 
her  grandfather's  interest  in  religious 
matters,  for  the  famous  Arnold,  of  Rugby, 
was  a  great  English  Churchman;  but  there 
must  have  been  a  reaction  when  she  came 
to  Avrite  "Robert  Elsmere."  More  likely 
is  it  that  she  imbibed  some  of  the  critical 
attitude  of  her  uncle,  jNIatthew  Arnold, 
whose  "Literature  and  Dogma"  Avas 
scarcely  what  the  son  of  such  a  father 
would  have  been  expected  to  Avrite.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  Oxford,  however,  that 
she  IcncAA'  in  early  days  Avas  enough  to  have 
created  a  deep  sense  of  those  changing 
times.  A  very  fascinating  record  it  is — • 
this  writer's  recollections — for  it  brings 
the  reader  in  direct  touch  A\ith  A'ital  figures 
in  England's  religious,  academic,  and 
literary  life  in  the  Victorian  period. 

To  her  task  ]Mrs.  Ward  brings  a  graphic 
sense  of  character;  those  whom  she  recalls 
are  painted  Avith  the  skilled  hand  of  one 
who  has  gained  her  literary  training  by 
solid  portraiture  in  fiction.  She  is  generous 
and  kindly  in  her  memories  and  had  many 
idols  which  were  ncA'er  shattered,  es- 
pecially during  her  life  at  Fox  How  and 
Oxford.  Readers  of  her  books  AA'iU  find  in 
these  recollections  many  explanations  of 
scenes  in  her  stories;  but  tho  this  phase  is 
interesting,  it  is  to  the  euAqroninent  and 
association  brought  by  contact  Avith  inter- 
esting peoi)le  that  one  is  instantly  draAvn 
in  a  continuous  appeal.  Take,  for  example, 
her  neA'er-failing  admiration  of  ]Matth(;\v 
Arnold.  He  ga.A-e  England  ncAV  ideas  and 
standards;  and  he  certainly  gaA'e  them  to 
his  niece.  Mrs.  Ward  suggests  many 
beautiful  human  qualities  in  tlie  man,  none 
that  is  better  than  one  disclosed  in  a  letter 
describing  the  day  Avhen  he  waited  for  the 
election  returns  Avhi(;h  gave  liini  the 
poetry  professorship  at  Oxford — 

"We  went  first  to  the  telegraph-station 
at  Cliaring  Cross,"  he  said.  "Then,  about 
four,  we  got  a  message  h'om  WaLroud — 
'  nothing  certain  is  known,  but  it  is  rumored 
that  you  are  ahead.'  Then  we  went  to 
get  some  toys  for  the  children  in  the 
Lowtlu-r  Arcade,  and  could  scarcely  ha  no 
found  a  more  genuine  distraction  tlian  in 
M<>le('ting  Avagons  for  Tom  and  Tre\',  Avith 
liorses  of  precisely  the  same  color,  not  one 
of  which  should  have  a  hair  more  in  his 
tail  tlum  tho  other — and  a  musical  cart 
lor  Diddy. " 

Such  a  glimpse  gi\'es  a  new  impression 
of  Matthew  Arnold,  the  poet  and  critic. 
Tho  Wordsworth  was  dead  wlu'u  .Mrs. 
Ward  Avent  to  live  at    Fox   How,  slu>  was 


always  closely  identified  with  the  Words- 
worth region,  where  the  tradition  was  still 
fresh  and  green.  Besides,  she  prints  for 
the  first  time  letters  from  her  grand- 
mother to  her  father,  which  describe 
Matthew  Arnold  in  company  with  the 
great  poet,  for  whom  he  did  so  much 
both  as  critic  and  editor.  The  foUoAving 
was  penned  in  January,  1848: 

"Matt  has  been  very  much  pleased, 
I  think,  by  Avhat  he  has  seen  of  dear  old 
WordsAA'orth  since  he  has  been  at  home, 
and  certainly  he  manages  to  draw  him  out 
very  well.  The  old  man  was  here  [at  Fox 
How]  yesterday,  and  as  he  sat  on  the  stool 
in  the  corner  beside  the  fire  which  you 
kncAv  so  well,  he  talked  of  various  subjects 
of  interest,  of  Itahan  poetry,  of  Coleridge, 
etc.,  etc.;  and  he  looked  and  spoke  A\ith 
more  vigor  than  he  has  often  done  lately." 

With  the  poets  of  the  Victorian  era, 
Mrs.  Ward  has  had  her  share  in  associa- 
tion. Quite  fascinating  is  the  glimpse  she 
gives  of  Browning  at  a  dinner-party, 
where  he  recited  into  her  ear  from  memory 
one  entire  Moliere  comedy.  Tho  we  catch 
her  enthusiasm  for  Clough,  and  her  rever- 
ence for  her  uncle,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
Wordsworth  atmosphere  which  grips  her 
most.  The  reminiscences  of  the  great  poet, 
Avhile  picturesque,  are  necessarily  sad, 
for,  in  all  the  correspondence  relating  to 
him,  he  is  shoAvn  near  the  close  of  his  life, 
and  that  is  a  part  of  biography  one  dislikes 
to  reach.  In  September,  1911,  Mrs.  Ward 
found  herseh"  the  tenant  of  Rydal  Mount, 
the  Wordsworth  home.  Here  occurred  to 
Mrs.  Ward's  daughter  one  of  those  psychic 
incidents  which  science  never  fully  ex- 
plains. It  is  related  in  the  daughter's 
OAvn  words: 

"Last  night,  my" first  at  Rydal  Mount, 
I  slept  in  the  corner  room,  over  the  small 
sitting-room.  I  had  drawn  the  blind 
about  half-way  up  the  Avindow  before 
going  to  bed,  and  had  draAvn  the  curtain 
aside,  over  the  back  of  a  wooden  arm- 
chair that  stood  against  the  window. 
The  Avindow,  a  casement,  was  Avide  open. 
I  slept  soundly,  but  AAoke  quite  suddenly, 
at  Avhat  hour  I  do  not  know,  and  found 
myself  sitting  bolt  upright  in  bed,  looking 
toAvard  the  A\dudoAV.  Very  bright  moon- 
light Avas  shining  into  the  room  and  I 
could  just  see  the  corner  of  Loughrigg  out 
iu  the  distance.  My  first  impression  Avas 
of  bright  moonliglit,  but  Avhen  I  became 
strongly  conscious  of  the  moonlight  strik- 
ing on  something,  and  I  saAV  perfectly 
(dearly  the  figure  of  an  old  man  sitting  in 
the  armchair  l)y  the  window,  I  said  to 
myself,  'That's  Wordsworth!'  He  A\^as 
sitting  Avith  either  hand  resting  on  tho 
arms  of  the  chair,  leaning  back,  his  head 
rather  bent,  and  he  seemed  to  be  looking 
down  straight  in  front  of  liiui  A\ith  a  rapt 
expression.  He  Avas  not  looking  at  me, 
nor  out  of  the  Avindow.  The  moonlight 
lit  up  the  top  of  liis  liead  and  the  sihery 
hair  and  I  noticed  that  the  hair  was  very 
thin.  The  whole  impression  Avas  of  some- 
thing solemn  and  beautiful,  and  I  Avas  not 
in  the  A-ery  least  friglittuied.  As  I  looked 
— I  can  not  say,  Avlien  1  looked  again,  for 
I  liaA'e  no  rt^coUection  of  ceasing  to  look, 
or  looking  away — -the  iigure  disappeared, 
and  I  became  aware  of  the  empty  chair. 
1  lay  back  again,  and  thought  for  a 
moment  in  a  pleased  and  contented  AA'ay, 
"That  Avas  Wordswonh.'  Aiul  almost 
immediately  I  nuist  lia\e  faUen  asleep 
again.  1  had  not,  to  my  knowUxlgc,  been 
dreaming  about  Wordsworth  before  1 
awoke;  but  1  had  hiMMi  reading  llutton's 
essay  on  'Wordsworth's  Two  Styles,'  out 
of  Knight's  '  Wordsworthiana,'  before  1 
fell  asUM:>p.  I  should  add  that  I  had  a 
distinct  im|)ression  of  tlie  high  collar  and 
stix'k,  the  same  as  in  the  picture  on  tho 
stairs  in  this  house." 

Whether,   as  scientists  say,   this  was  a 
"visual    liallucination,"    it    is    int^'reotinu 
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to  be  told  that  ]Miss  ^Yard  was  sleepiu<r  in 
Dorothy  Wordsworth's  bedroom,  and  that 
the  fantom  was  seated  where  the  poet  in 
life  must  have  often  sat.  It  is  not  gi%^n 
to  every  schoolgirl  to  gi-ow  up  in  sur- 
roundings made  vital  by  the  presence  of 
the  gi-eat  Dr.  Jowett,  and  the  scholarly 
Mark  Pattison,  whose  wofe  w^as  ever  fear- 
ful in  her  daintiness  that  the  academic 
Oxford,  with  its  Tractarian  discussion, 
would  take  the  bloom  of  youth  from  her. 
Xor  was  it  every  mid-nineteenth-century 
girl  who  could  have  access  to  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  win  for  herself  reputation  as  a 
Spanish  student.  Readers  of  'Mrs.  Ward 
will  learn  with  interest  of  her  scholarly 
attainments.  All  that  time  she  was  mixing 
in  a  soeietj'  of  the  most  invigorating  sort. 
She  met  Geoi-ge  Eliot,  when  in  conversa- 
tion with  George  Heni'y  Lewes,  and  heard 
from  her  of  the  trip  to  Spain  which  pre- 
ceded the  writing  of  "The  Spanish  Gipsy." 
She  writes: 

"George  Eliot  sat  do*>Ti  in  the  darkness, 
and  I  beside  her.  Then  she  talked  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  wdth  perfect  ease 
and  finish,  without  misplacing  a  word  or 
dropping  a  sentence,  and  I  reaUzed  at  last 
that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
■svriter.  Not  a  great  talker.  It  is  clear 
that  George  Eliot  never  was  that.  .  .  .  She 
was  too  self-conscious,  too  desperately 
reflective,  too  rich  in  second-thoughts  for 
that.  .  .  .  When  it  was  done  the  efl'ect  was 
there — the  effect  she  had  meant  to  produce. 
I  shut  my  eyes,  and  it  all  comes  back — 
the  darkened  room,  the  long,  pallid  face 
set  in  black  lace,  the  evident  wish  to  be 
kind  to  a  young  girl." 

It  was  another  pri\alege  for  this  young 
girl  to  enter  the  presence  of  Taine,  w'ho, 
with  Matthew  Arnold,  must  have  given 
]\Irs.  Ward  living  evidence  of  the  vitality 
of  criticism.  It  was  probably  an  even 
greater  thing  for  her,  later,  to  have  as 
near  neighbor  such  a  vigorous  personality 
as  Walter  Pater,  whose  mind  was  caught 
in  a  revolutionary  whirl  to  which  Oxford 
was  not  overcordial.  Here  is  a  charming 
picture  of  the  Pater  house: 

"Mr.  Pater  and  my  husband  were  both 
fellows  and  tutors  of  Brasenose,  tho  my 
husband  was  much  the  younger,  a  fact 
which  naturally  brought  us  into  frequent 
contact.  And  the  beautiful  little  house 
across  the  road,  with  its  two  dear  mis- 
tresses, drew  me  perpetually,  both  before 
and  after  my  mai'riage.  The  drawing- 
room,  which  runs  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
house  from  the  road  to  the  garden  behind, 
was  'Paterian'  in  every  line  and  ornament. 
There  were  spindle-legged  tables  and  chairs; 
a  Morris  paper;  a  sparing  allowance  of 
blue  plates  and  pots,  J)ought,  I  think,  in 
Holland,  where  Oxford  residents  in  my 
day  were  always  foraging  .  .  . ;  framed  em- 
broidery of  the  most  dehcate  design  and 
color,  the  work  of  Mr.  Pater's  elder  sister; 
engravings,  if  I  remember  right,  from 
BotticeUi,  or  Luini,  or  Mantegna;  a  few 
mirrors,  and  a  very  few  flow^ers " 

The  greater  Master  of  Baliol,  Jowett, 
was  a  directing  genius  to  Mrs.  Ward. 
She  held  him  in  profound  reverence. 
Two  other  figures  loom  forth  from  the 
Iffilliant  coterie  of  friendships  of  John 
Richard  Green  and  Heru-y  James.  Of 
Green,  one  of  her  memories  places  him  in 
Notre  Dame,  whither  she  and  Mr.  Ward 
,  had  accompanied  him : 

"There,  as  we  all  lingered  at  the  western 
end,  looking  up  to  the  gleaming  color  of 
the  distant  apse,  the  spirit  came  upon 
him.  He  began  to  describe  what  the 
church  had  seen,  coming  down  tjirdugh 
the  generations,  from  vision  to  vision. 
He  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  but  without  a 
pause  or  break,  standing  in  deep  shadow 
close  to  the  western  door.     One  scarcely 
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saw  him,  and  I  almost  lost  the  sense  of  his 
iiidividiuility.  It  seemed  to  be  the  very 
voice  of  history — life  telling  of  itself." 

While  reading  these  two  volumes,  one  is 
imprest  with  an  invigorating  atmosphere. 
Mrs.  Ward  grew  up  in  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  England  which  fought  over  evolu- 
tion and  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
Her  recollections  form  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  social,  political,  and  literary  ideas  of  the 
period.  She  sketches  the  appearance  of 
Swinbiu'ne,  giifes  a  portrait  of  Gladstone, 
touched  with  admiration  warm  and  deep. 
Her  interest  w^as  varied  by  reason  of 
varied  companionship.  By  marriage  as- 
sociated with  the  Huxley  and  Macaulay 
families,  she  added  to  her  tradition  a 
scientific  strain.  The  kind  of  novel  she 
would  write  was  preordained  by  her 
environment.  There  is  a  unity  to  her 
picture  of  the  advancing  ideas  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  which  isolated  quota- 
tion can  not  suggest.  But  the  glimpses  of 
human  character  which  are  here  shown 
only  hint  at  Avhat  limitation  of  space 
can  not  touch. 

We  may  not  always  agree  with  Mrs. 
Ward's  critical  summaries  of  the  present, 
tho  w^e  find  her  suggestions  regarding  an 
impending  religious  revolution  fraught 
with  the  wisdom  of  one  who  has  tasted 
deeply  of  controversy  and  who  thinks  that 
the  salvation  of  the  Church  depends  on 
how  much  new  light  there  comes  to  it 
from  within.  She  still  has  social  fervor  and 
spiritual  fervor.  "If  only,"  she  e.xclaims 
in  her  Epilogue,  "instead  of  deserting  the 
churches,  the  modernists  of  to-day  would 
have  the  courage  to  claim  them!" 


OUR  $5,250,000,000  PAID   OUT  IN 
PENSIONS 

Glasson,  William  H.  (Ph.D.).  Federal  Military 
Pensions  in  the  United  !Stat«s.  (Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace,  Division  of  Eco- 
nomics and  History.)  Large  8vo,  pp.  xiv — 305.  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press.    $2.50  net. 

Under  the  Cai'iiegie  Endowment  there 
was  held  at  Bei*n  in  1911  a  conference  of 
statesmen,  publicists,  and  economists  which 
formed  a  plan  to  work  under  the  scheme 
of  "promoting  a  thorough  and  scientific 
investigation  of  the  causes  and  results  of 
war."  This  particular  division  of  the  en- 
dowment is  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  of  research  Avhich  includes 
members  of  the  faculties  of  the  uuiversiti<'S 
of  Geneva^  Paris,  Leyden,  Illinois,  Rome, 
Kioto,  and  Copenhagen,  besides  others 
eminent  in  the  lines  imiicated.  The 
committee  selects  collaborators  eminent 
in  their  lines  to  pursue  the  researches  and 
produce  the  results  which  are  supervised 
and  published.  The  present  v6lume  is  by 
an  author  who  had  so  far  mastered  his 
subject  as  to  bring  out  a  monograph  on 
"Military  Pension  Legislation  in  the 
United  States"  in  the  "Columlna  Uni- 
versity Studies  "  as  long  ago  as  1900.  It 
has  passed  the  committee,  and  may  be 
taken  as  fully  authoritative.  It  divides 
into  two  parts — pensions  based  on  mili- 
tary service  before  1861  and  those  based 
on  service  after  that  date.  An  Appendix 
gives  the  su])stance  of  the  War-Insurance 
Law  of  October  6,  1917,  and  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  provisions  and  schedules  of 
the  Act. 

In  the  Introduction  pensions  art'  defined, 
the  reasons  for  and  against  are  stated,  and 
the  general  rationale  and  method  are  given. 
In  the  first  part  the  English  and  Colonial 
background  and  practises  appear.  Under 
Elizabeth  the  problem  of  the  support  of 
poor,  sick,  and  maimed  soldiers  first  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Government. 


In  1592-93  Parliament  passed  the  first  law 
"for  the  relief e  of  Souldiours."  Chels(>a 
Hospital  came  in  1697  or  1698.  Virginia 
passed  an  act,  which  was  not  ratified,  in 
1624.  Plymouth  Colony  had  determined 
to  assist  maimed  soldiers  in  1636.  Massa- 
chusetts passed  an  act  in  1693,  tho  previous 
action  had  been  taken  for  relief  of  this 
class.  Maryland  in  1661  and  1678,  New 
York  in  1691,  Rhode  Island  in  1718, 
Virginia  in  1778,  and  Pennsylvania  in  1780 
followed  the  lead  thus  given.  Then  comes 
the  period  of  Revolutionary  pensions,  1776- 
1789,  a  part  of  the  record  of  which  is  so 
long  delayed  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
that  the  effects  of  the  law  were  a  benefit  to 
speculators  rather  than  to  the  soldiers. 
This  was,  of  course,  in  part  due  to  the 
country's  poverty:  The  general  course  at- 
tending this  legislation,  its  application,  and 
the  results  is  carried  up  to  the  Civil  War. 
The  history  of  legislation  since  that  time 
is  within  the  mempry  of  many  of  us. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  second  part  of  the  book  contains  the 
revelations  concerning  "Pensions  and  Poli- 
tics." At  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  the 
most  disgusting.  The  details  about  the 
]>ension-claim  agents  show  how  a  nation's 
gratitude  may  be  prostituted  to  the  basest 
and  most  unblushing  frauds.  So  legisla- 
tion was  piled  on  legislation  until  the  sol- 
diers themselves  grew"  ashamed  or  callous.  M 
Between  1890  and  1907  the  expenditures  ■ 
increased  from  about  nine  millions  to  over 
seventy-three  millions  annually.  In  num- 
bers the  pensioners  under  the  law  passed 
in  1890  increased  from  114,757  to  641,349 
in  1905.  There  were  two  laws  in  opera- 
tion at  this  time,  the  general  law  and  the 
act  referred  to.  Under  the  general  law^ 
the  number  of  pensioners  decreased  from 
.530,174  in  1891  to  261,211  in  1907.  The 
total  paid  out  in  pensions  up  to  the  end  of 
1917  amounts  to  nearly  five  and  a  quarter 
billions. 

The  new  law  applying  to  soldiers  in  the 
war  just  over  is  different  in  principle. 
It  pro^ades  support  of  dependents  derived 
from  the  soldier's  pay  Avith  additions  by  the 
Goverrmient;  it  also  provides  compensa- 
tion for  disability  or  death  incurred  in 
serAdce;  and  also  for  insurance  by  the 
Government  in  sums  between  $1,000  and 
•SlO.OOO;  in  case  of  death  or  disability 
the  ]>ayment  is  to  be  made  in  240  equal 
monthly  instalments. 

This  study  is  able  and  enlightening. 
There  is  much  of  unsavory  political  histor\-, 
the  episode  of  "Corporal"  Tanner  being 
one  of  the  most  lurid.  The  fact  that  large 
numbers  can  and  will  band  together  to 
loot  the  public  treasury  and  regard  it  as 
laudable  is  exemplified  time  and  again  in 
these  records.  And  not  the  least  inter-  | 
esting  exhibit  is  the  cowardice  of  legisla-  ! 
tors  A\hen  faced  bj^  determined  and 
plausible  looters.  i 


Trying  to  Save  Him. — "  America,  for 
quite  a  period  before  the  war,  had  relations 
with  Germany  which  were  similar  to  an 
episode  which  occurred  in  Frozen  Dog," 
remarked  Senator  Lodge  the  other  day. 

"  Seems  a  dentist  strayed  into  town 
and  one  of  his  customers  was  Bronco  Bill, 
a  gunman. 

"■ '  Will  you  take  gas  to  have  that  tooth 
pulled?'  aSked  the  dentisc. 

"  '  Will  it  hurt  if  I  don't?  '  demanded 
Bill. 

"  '  Yes,  wnthout  the  gas.  it  wtU  be  quite 
painful,'  admitted  the  dentist. 

"  '  Then,'  said  Bill,  '  for  your  sake, 
maybe  I'd  better  take  gas.'  " — Los  Ay>gelcs 
Ti7ncs. 
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The  General  Manager  says: 

"The  biggest  tragedy  in  every  business  is  found  in  the  customers 
that  are  lost.  J  ust  selling  a  man  a  good  tire  won't  keep  him  on  your 
books.  He  must  be  followed  up  carefully,  he  must  be  given 
STE1J.LING  SERVICE  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  his  account  mustn't 
be  muddled.  Ids  adjustments  and  repairs  must  be  handled  promptly 
and  tactfully,  he  must  be  made  to  understand  that  we  regard  him 
not  as  a  profit- yielding  automaton,  but  a  real  human  being  whose 
eood-will  and  friendship  we  are  trying  to  deserve  and  keep." 

The  foregoing  is  a  quotation  from  the  "STERLING 
SPUR,"  a  rather  unusual  organization  newspaper,  printed 
"every  little  while"  for  exclusive  circulation  among  our 
STERLING  family. 

The  writer  of  this  advertisement  does  not  contribute  to 
the  Spur,  so  he  feels  free  to  say  good  things  about  it.  It  is 
not  a  literary  production — it  is  crude  in  spots — it  is  a  hodge- 
podge of  office,  factory  and  branch  store  news.  It  is  not 
expected  to  sell  goods  and  it  is  not  offensively  instructive,  but 
it  breathes  the  Sterling  Spirit. 

Just  possibly  it  might  be  suggestive  to  executives  who 
have  problems  similar  to  those  that  exist  in  our  own  business, 
and  perhaps  it  would  interest  car  owners  who  wonder  what 
sort  of  folks  make  STERLING  Tires  and  why  they  make 
them  so  good. 

We  will  send  a  copy,  if  you  say  so. 

There  is  no  real  reason  why  somebody  else  should  not 
make  as  dependable  a  tire  as  the  STERLING — and  possibly 
somebody  does.  That  does  not  concern  us.  We  know  all 
about  STERLING  Tires.  We  know  exactly  why  they  give 
the  mileage  which  our  customers  tell  us  they  get  from  no 
other  tires.  We  know  that  STERLING  Super-Size  Cords 
are  built  in  the  way  that  eleven  years'  experience  has  taught 
us — of  materials  chosen  for  their  enduring  qualities,  and  not 
to  fit  a  selling  price.  We  know  also  that  sometimes  we  lose  a 
customer,  hard  as  we  strive  not  to.  Once  in  a  while  we  hear 
of  someone  who  disapproves  of  us  with  considerable  violence. 
But  on  the  whole,  our  customers  are  unusually  lucky  and  get 
an  average  mileage  very  much  greater  than  our  guarantee  of 
5000  miles  (6000  miles  on  30  x  3>4  and  31  x  4). 

This  has  been  the  year  after  year  experience  of  hundreds 
of  commercial  houses,  which  give  tires  the  toughest  test  of  all. 

We  are  not  finished  with  our  Tires  when  they  are  delivered.  We 
keep  track  of  them  and  repair  them  free  of  charge  as  long  as,  in  our 
judgment,  the  condition  of  the  tire  justifies  the  repair— y'rif^  q/'c/iarge, 
mind  you,  and  no  matter  if  the  guarantee  has  been  exceeded.  If  the 
tire  is  worth  the  repair,  we  give  it. 

Can  we  afford  to  do  it?  Why,  certainly — think  how  it  holds  customers 
and  saves  the  cost  of  selling  constantly  to  new  people !  About  75  per  cent, 
of  all  STERLING  Tires  are  sold  to  those  who  have  bought  them  before. 

Any  good  dealer  will  get  STERLING  Tires  for  you — or  your  call 
at,  or  letter  to,  the  nearest  branch  will  be  welcomed. 

STERLING   TIRE   CORPORATION 

Established  19l)S 
RUTHERFORD  NEW  JERSEY 

Export    Dept.:      44    Whitehall   Street,    Neau  York 


Direct  Factory  Branches 


ALBANY.  N.Y. 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 
BOSTON.  MASS. 
BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
DETROIT.  MICH. 
DAYTON.  OHIO 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
PATERSON,  N.  J. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
READING,  PA. 
ROCHESTER.  N.  -Y. 
RUTHERFORD,  N.J. 
SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
TOLEDO.  OHIO 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 


terlin 

Tires 
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Each  Empty  Package 

Means  $3  Saved 

If  Served  in  Place  of  Meat  Foods 


A  good  way  to  figure  what 
Quaker  Oats  saves  you  is  to  save 
the  empty  packages. 

The  32-cent  package  supplies 
6,221  calories — the  energy  meas- 
ure of  food  value. 

In  meats,  eggs,  fish,  etc.,  the 
same  calory  value  will  average 
ten  times  the  cost. 

So  each  package  used  to  dis- 
place such  foods  means  a  saving 

of  $3. 

Ten  people  can  breakfast  on 


Quaker  Oats  at  the  cost  of  one 
egg  or  meat  breakfast,  supplying 
the  same  calory  value. 

And  they  breakfast  vastly  bet- 
ter. The  oat  is  almost  a  complete 
food.  It  comes  close  to  the  ideal 
food.  As  a  body-builder  and  a 
vim-food  it  has  an  age-old  fame. 

Average  up  your  food  cost  by 
serving  Quaker  Oats  for  breakfast. 
It  starts  the  day  with  a  premier 
food,  and  it  lessens  the  cost  of 
living. 


Flaked  From  Queen  Grains  Only 


Get  Quaker  Oats  because  of  the  wondrous  flavor.     They  are  flaked  from 
queen  grains  only — just  the  big,  plump,  luscious  oats. 

We  get  but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel. 

When  this  superlative  oat  food  costs  you  so  little,  you  should  make  sure 
to  get  it. 

Two  Sizes:  12c  to  13c — 30c  to  32c 

Except  in  the  Par  West  and  South 

Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Packages  with  Removable  Cover 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


BABUSHKA,"  FOE   OF  THE  CZAR, 
NOW  FIGHTS  BOLSHEVISM 


"  T  "M  a  Socialist,  a  Social  Revolutionist, 
-■■  and  1  will  be  till  1  die  —  but  God 
save  us  from  the  Bolsheviki ! "  said  Mme. 
Catharine  Breshkovskj^  "the  little  grand- 
mother of  the  Russian  Revolution,"  Avho 
has  been  making  something  very  like  a 
triumphal  tour  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  days  of  the  Czar  she  was  a  Terrorist. 
The  best  part  of  forty  years  of  her  hfe 
was  spent  in  Russian  prisons  and  in 
Siberian  exile.  When  the  end  of  the 
autocracy  was  brought  about  by  the  first 
revolution  she  was  hailed  as  one  of  the 
foremost  of  Russia's  dehverers;  but  then 
came  a  new,  bloodier,  more  lawless  form 
of  autocracy,  and  Mme.  Breshkovskj-, 
altho  seventy-three  years  old,  took  up  the 
fight  against  Lenine,  Trotzky,  and  their 
hired  "Guards."  "To  get  to  this  country 
and  help  in  the  fight  against  them,"  says 
the  New  York  World,  "she  rode  horseback 
scores  of  miles,  laj^  in  hiding  from  them — 
as  once  she  had  done  from  the  agents  of  the 
Czar — and  ran  risks  and  endured  privations 
that  most  women  fifty  years  younger  wotild 
liave  hesitated  twice  before  attempting." 
A  noble  by  l)irth  and  well  educated, 
'■Ba1)ushka"  beUeves  in  using  reason 
rather  than  force,  except  as  a  last  resort, 
and  she  is  strongly  opposed,  at  present,  to 
Allied  military  interference  in  Russia. 
Edtication,  ])ooks,  a  chance  for  the  dcav 
generation,  are  what  Russia  needs,  she 
saj's,  and  asks:  "Did  you  expect  Russia, 
land  of  ignorance  and  human  degradation, 
to  have  a  smooth  revolution?"  On  one 
point  she  was  especially  emphatic:  the 
Bolsheviki  of  Russia  are  not  Socialists, 
as  they  seem  to  be  in  America,  and  their 
failure  does  not  prove  Sociahsm  wrong, 
but  themselves  "corrtipt  and  criminal." 
To  quote  one  of  her  interviews,  she  said, 
her  eyes  shining,  and  her  hands  raised: 

"Sociahsm  is  a  beautiful  thing.  It 
will  come  when  men  are  true  and  righteous 
and  honest.  If  every  man  is  not  that, 
there  can  not  be  Socialism.  We  speak 
of  the  brotherhood  of  men.  We  behe^"e 
that  Socialism  wiU  come,  but  not  at  once." 

A  representative  of  the  New  York  Coll. 
a  Sociahst  paper  that  is  generally  credited 
with  far  more  sympathy  for  Bolshevism 
than  for  Sociahsm  as  Mme.  Breshkovsk> 
understands  it,  met  the  white-haired 
"grandmother"  in  Seattle,  and  inter- 
viewed her.  "Babushka"  did  not  answer 
questions  as  to  Russia  in  a  way  pleasing 
to  the  opinions  of  her  interviewer,  who 
explains  the  common  American  Socialist 
attitude  in  this  quotation  from  "a  woman 
companion"  of  Mme.  Breshkovsky's: 

"It  is  a  tragedy.  The  American  capital- 
ists are  going  to  make  use  of  this  upright 
woman.  It  is  a  misfortune.  Please  don't 
use  my  name  in  connection  with  this." 

The    interview,     as    reported     by     this 
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unsympathetic  interviewer,  is  gi\en  in  The 
Call  as  follows: 

The  morning  after  her  arrival,  the  cap- 
itab'st  press  flashed  forth  in  large  red  letters 
Babushka's  denouneementof  the  Bolshe^a  Id. 
The  interviews  were  long,  and  the  head- 
lines -\^oeiferoiis,  but  they  did  not  convey 
any  gi*eat  amount  of  intelligence,  or  give 
any  concrete  news  about  Russia. 

I  decided  to  talk  with  Babushka. 

A  middle-aged  Bostonian  woman  who 
came  across  the  country  to  meet  the  old 
revolutionist  ushered  me  in  to  see  her, 
on  a  promise  not  to  keep  her  very  long, 
as  she  was  tired — dead  tired  from  her 
trip  of  thousands  of  miles. 

"Babushka,  a  young  man,  a  comrade 
of  yours,  wishes  to  see  you." 

"Yes,  yes,  let  him  come  in." 

The  insistent  rebel  of  another  daj'  faced 
me.  She  was  old.  Seventy-five  years, 
most  of  them  spent  in  torture,  had  bent 
her  back  and  wTinkled  her  face.  A  cane 
Avas  at  her  side.  An  old  peasant  shawl 
covered  her  head  and  back. 

The  misery  of  Russia's  last  half-century 
was  in  her  face,  but  the  light  of  joy  was 
in  her  eye.  Russia,  her  Russia,  was  free. 
She  told  me  that  her  mission  to  America 
was  to  institute  a  movement  for  the  aid  of 
the  millions  of  Russian  orphans. 

"Babushka,  you  are  still  alive  after  the 
luanv  times  Lenine  and  Trotzky  have 
Idlledyou?" 

"What!  Lenine  killed  me?  No,  no! 
These  papers  sometimes  misrepresent.  A 
while  after  the  Bolsheviki  took  power  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  some  of  our  people's 
arrest.  I  was  included,  but  was  never 
arrested.  I  left  Petrograd  and  traveled 
all  over  Russia,  in  hiding  most  of  the  time. 

"Oh,  my  people,  my  people!  The  Bol- 
she\'iki  are  the  curse  of  Russia.  If  Ker- 
ensky  had  remained  in  power,  a  blessing 
would  have  been  our  lot.  He  was  a  true 
and  good  Socialist. 

"How  happy  you  are  in  America,  where 
trees  and  grass  are  green  in  the  winter  and 
I)eople  are  contented  and  prosperous." 

"Tell  me.  Babushka,  did  the  Bolsheviki 
give  the  land  to  the  peasants  and  the 
factories  to  the  workers?" 

"No,  the  peasants  took  the  land  them- 
selves and  the  workers  are  destroying  the 
machines.  The  time  is  not  here  when  the 
)iroletariat  can  manage  the  factories  in- 
telligently. The  Bolsheviki  are  destroyers. 
They  have  murdered  the  best  people.  They 
have  placed  the  entire  hitelligentsia  against 
them." 

"What  about  Gorky?" 

"You  do  not  understand  Maxim  Corky. 
He  can  not  be  relied  upon.  Yesterday  ho 
was  against  the  Bolsheviki;  to-day,  I 
hear,  he  is  with  them.  Gorky  does  not 
understand  politics.  If  you  could  only  see 
Russia,  Jind  how  desolate  she  looks!  Hun- 
ger, hunger  everywhere.  The  people  want 
bread." 

"But  were  not  the  Czar  and  his  former 
n'gime  and  the  war  responsible  for  this 
desolation?" 

"Yes,  partially.  But  if  the  Bolsheviki 
w(nild  not  have  come,  Russia  would  have 
settled  her  problems,  and  this  horrible  civil 
war  and  murder  and  butchery  would  have 
been  staved  off.  The  Bolsheviki  are  rc- 
s])onsil>le  for  the  desolation  and  starvation 
in  my  country." 

"Babushka,  tell  me,  are  the  stories  of 
nnirder  and  assassination  and  loot  laid  at 
the  feet  of  the  Bolsheviki  by  the  capitalist 
press  true?" 

"Yes,  bad  things  have  occurred  in 
Russia.  Stories  have  reached  nw  of  horri- 
ble doings.    1  have  never  happened  to  come 


of 


women    know; 


''Sure— 


The  Same  Thing V 


The  Service  rendered  our  fighting  men  by 
aluminum  utensils  under  the  rigorous  con- 
ditions of  war  on  land  and  sea  has  strikingly 
shown  that  "Wear-Ever"  aluminum  utensils 
will  withstand  the  severest  kind  of  usage. 

It  emphasizes  what  so  many  thousands 
-that,    although    perhaps    higher    in    first    cost, 


"Wcar-Evcr'' 

Aluminum   Cooking   Utensils 

are  far  cheaper  in  the  end,  because  their  enduring  service  makes 
unnecessary  the  constant  buying  of  new  utensils. 

It  now^  is  possible  to  resume  manufacturing  a  complete  line  of  "Wear-Ever" 
in  quantities  sufficient,  we  hope,  to  meet  the  ever-growing  national  demand 
for  these  sturdy,  beautiful  utensils — some  of  which  were  unobtainable  during 
the  war,  because  thousands  of  tons  of  aluminum  were  used  in  making  cook- 
ing utensils  for  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Look  for  the  "Wear-Ever"  trademark  on  the  bottom  of  each  utensil. 


WEAR-EVER 


Replace    utensils    that    wear   out 
with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever" 


ALUWNUM 


TRADE  MARK 


The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co. 

Dept.  10  New  Kensington,  Pa. 


In    Canada    "Wear -Ever"    utensils    are    made    by 
Northern  Aluminum  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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into  direct  contact  with  these  occurrences, 
and  they  have  never  happened  in  the 
districts  I  have  been  through,  but  I  know 
some  of  the  stories  are  true." 

"Are  the  Russian  people  in  favor  of 
invasion?" 

"No,  the  people  are  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  it."  Her  position  on  this 
question  she  refused  to  state. 

"Have  you  heard,  Babushka,  that  there 
is  some  talk  of  the  Government  recognizing 
the  Soviets?" 

She  shook  her  head  and  could  not 
understand. 

My  interview  came  to  an  early  close, 
as  Babushka  was  not  in  the  best  of  health 
after  a  long  voj^age. 

A  woman  companion  of  hers  followed  me 
into  the  hallway,  and  to  my  surprize 
she  said: 

"It  is  a  tragedy.  The  American  capi- 
talists are  going  to  make  use  of  this 
upright  woman.  It  is  a  misfortune. 
Please,  don't  use  my  name  in  connection 
with  this." 

I  bade  her  good-by. 

Upon  her  arrival  in  New  York,  the  little 
gray-haired  woman  was  greeted  by  a  cheer- 
ing throng  at  the  railroad-station,  paraded 
before  a  battery  of  "movie"  cameras,  and 
escorted  to  a  settlement-house,  where  she 
received  a  group  of  interviewers.  Says  the 
New  York  Times: 

She  told  a  story  of  Bolshevik  destruction, 
and  of  the  plans  of  the  Socialist-Revolu- 
tionists, the  party  of  which  she  is  a 
member.  She  wanted  it  understood  that 
Socialism  and  Bolshevism  could  not  be 
classed  together.  She  was  emphatic  in  her 
assertion  that  all  of  Russia  would  oppose 
intervention,  if  intervention  by  other 
nations  was  carried  on  for  selfish  motives. 
When  asked  how  long  the  masses  of  the 
Russians  would  stand  for  the  Bolshevik 
regime,  she  replied  that  Russia  had  lived 
for  three  hundred  years  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Czars. 

The  work  nearest  her  heart,  said  the 
little  white-haired  woman,  who  has  spent 
the  best  part  of  forty  j^ears  in  Russian 
prisons,  is  the  relief  of  the  four  million 
orphans  of  Russia,  made  helpless  and 
homeless  waifs  thi-ough  the  war,  the 
revolution,  and  the  Bolshevik  regime. 
She  wants  to  tell  the  story  of  these  waifs 
to  America,  and  on  February  10  at  Carnegie 
Hall  she  will  be  tendered  a  reception  by 
the  Civic  Forum  and  the  Friends  of 
Russian  Freedom,  and  will  there  make  her 
appeal. 

Next  to  the  relief  of  the  orphans,  Rus- 
sia needs  books  and  teachers,  she  said. 
Supplies  should  be  forwarded  to  her 
country,  she  added,  and  this  as  soon  as 
I)ossible.  Agricultural  implements,  ma- 
chinery, railroads,  commodities  of  all 
kinds  must  go  forward,  she  said,  and 
Russia  would  give  in  exchange  the  trea- 
sures of  the  earth. 

"Are  you  tired?"  asked  a  solicitous 
friend,  while  she  was  being  plied  with  ques- 
tions at  the  Henry  Street  Settlement. 

"Tired?  I  have  been  fighting  for 
fifty  years.     Why  should  I  be  tired  now?" 

"Why  do  you  American  people  think 
that,  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Socialists 
are  the  same?"  she  asked.  "There  is 
the  greatest  difference  between  them, 
and  the  Socialists  are  now  at  war  with 
the  Bolsheviki  and  struggling  against 
them.  And  why  do  you  make  the  great 
mistake  of  dividing  the  Bolsheviki  from 
the  Soviets,  when  the  Soviets  are  the 
children     of     the    Bolsheviki    in    Russia 


to-day?  During  the  first  revolution  the 
Soviets  were  needed,  for  there  was  no 
other  possible  organization  of  the  people. 
They  had  no  poHtieal  liberty  at  that 
time,  and  we  were  very  glad  to  have 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  But  it  was  an  organ  for  the 
moment  only.  Now  the  people  have  polit- 
ical liberty,  and  it  should  be  possible 
for  them  to  have  a  democratic  consti- 
tutional Government  which  would  repre- 
sent all  the  people. 

"The  people  of  Russia  were  freed  and 
masters  of  life  for  three  months  follow- 
ing the  revolution  of  1917.  They  not 
only  had  the  land,  but  they  had  the  in- 
dustries, only  they  were  not  able  to  handle 
them,  and  now  everything  is  gone. 

"The  rule  of  Trotzky  and  Lenine  has 
been  very  bad.  If  you  would  only  see 
the  disaster  their  policy  has  brought  to 
Russia!  Under  them  Russia  has  been 
destroyed.  There  is  no  order,  no  in- 
dustry, no  education.  The  schools,  the 
colleges,  the  imiversities,  the  libraries, 
the  books,  all  are  destroyed.  And  I  am 
in  America  hoping  to  get  thousands  and 
thousands  of  books  to  send  to  the  peas- 
ants, so  that  they  may  be  able  to  learn 
to  read.  We  need  educators  and  we  need 
I'ailroads. 

"The  Soviets  are  not  elected  by  the 
people.  For  the  most  part  their  mem- 
bers are  sent  from  Petrograd  and  Mos- 
cow— Bolsheviki,  who  act  as  dictators, 
and  nobody  can  oppose  them.  They  are 
Red  Guards  and  Letts  and  German  pris- 
oners. Magyars  and  Chinese,  who  came 
in  during  the  war  to  work  in  the  indus- 
tries, are  still  there,  but  they  no  longer 
have  work,  and  they  make  up  the  troops 
in  Moscow.  The  workers  and  peasants 
are  against  the  Soviets — all  except  the 
armed  groups  composed  exclusively  of 
Bolsheviki.  And  that  armed  group  is 
made  uj)  of  men  out  of  work,  who  can 
get  no  food  unless  thej^  join  the  Bolshe- 
vik army,  which  will  give  food  only  to 
its  members. 

"It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  Russia  un- 
less you  understand  Russia.  So  few  do. 
To-day  everything  on  the  surface  is  de- 
stroyed, but  in  the  ground  there  is  im- 
limited  wealth;  the  natural  resources  are 
inexhaustible. 

"When  Russia  was  freed  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Czar  we  were  as  free  as  the 
birds  that  soar — free  from  the  bureaucrats. 
It  was  a  splendid  Government  that  was 
started  in  Petrograd  by  Free  Russia.  It 
was  planned  to  elect  a  Deputy  for  every 
200,000  of  the  population.  All  over  twenty 
or  twenty-one  were  given  the  right  to  vote, 
excepting  criminals.  However,  as  early  as 
June,  1917,  Bolshevik  propaganda  swept 
the  land.  As  soon  as  the  Czar  was  over- 
thrown the  Bolsheviki  started  the  cry: 
'You  wiU  never  get  freedom.  You  will 
never  get  land  if  you  wait  for  the  Con- 
stitutional Assembly.     Take  it  now.' 

"They  said  there  would  be  no  more 
war  iinder  Bolshevik  rule.  The  soldiers 
in  Russia  were  glad  to  hear  this,  as  they 
were  tired  of  the  war.  They  also  prom- 
ised an  abundance  of  food.  They  said  they 
had  been  promised  food  from  other  coim- 
tries — from  Germany." 

Declaring  her  opposition  to  military 
intervention  by  the  Allies,  Mme.  Bresh- 
kovsky  said  that  America  must  xm- 
derstand  that  an  illiterate  people,  eighty 
per  cent,  of  whom  can  not  read  and  TVTite, 
who  have  suffered  under  the  regime  of 
the  Czars,  can  not  make  a  "smooth" 
revolution.  She  believes  the  Russians 
will  work  out  their  own  problems,  but 
it  will  take  vears.     The  Russians  in   the 


towns  taken  by  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  she 
said,  are  grateful  to  the  Czechs  for  their 
deliverance.  In  telling  of  her  escape 
from  Bolshevik  Russia  after  it  had  been 
reported  that  she  had  met  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Bolsheviki,  Mme.  Bresh- 
kovsky  said  that  friends  hid  her  for 
two  months  from  the  Bolsheviki  in 
Petrograd  and  for  six  months  in  Mos- 
cow. Thence  she  was  spirited  away  by 
other  friends  and  made  a  great  detour 
of  the  Bolshevik  lines  from  Moscow  to 
the  Ural  front.  Thence  she  reached 
Omsk  and  traveled  to  Vladivostok.  Her 
party,  the  Socialist  -  Revolutionist,  she 
explained,  stands  for  the  convocation  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  under  a  sys- 
tem of  elective  representation. 

"Russia  is  corrupt."  she  continued.  *'It 
has  been  that  way  for  two  years.  You 
can  not  expect  different  conditions  when 
there  is  no  religion  and  no  education." 


MEXICO  TO-DAY  A  STORM-CENTER  OF 
MISERY  AND  DANGER 


TV  /TEXICO,  which  seemed  the  likeliest 
-'-*-*■  candidate  for  general  trouble  before 
Europe  took  the  center  of  the  stage,  has 
not  put  her  house  in  order;  in  fact,  on  the 
evidence  of  several  recent  investigators, 
our  "sister  republic  to  the  south"  is 
rather  more  of  a  danger  to  herself  and  her 
neighbors  than  when  American  troops  in 
1914  crossed  the  Rio  Grande.  The  many 
recent  complaints  about  conditions  there, 
comments  The  Journal  of  Commerce  (New 
York),  suggest  that  "somebody  is  working 
up  a  movement  for  a  new  upset  in  Mexico 
in  the  hope  of  having  our  Government 
help  it  out."  Passing  over  the  somewhat 
hirid  light  shed  on  the  situation  by  our 
so-caUed  "yellow  press"  and  by  several 
bodies  of  interventionists  whose  motives 
are  open  to  suspicion,  William  Gates,  a 
graduate  of  Princeton,  sums  up  his  im- 
pressions of  recent  travel  through  Mexico 
in  the  statement  that  Belgium  while  it  was 
under  the  German  heel  was  less  opprest  than 
that  part  of  Mexico  noM^  held  by  Carranza. 
When  Carranza's  "ah-eady  tottering  des- 
potism falls,"  the  country  will  face  a  period 
of  I.  W.  W.  Socialism,  prophesies  Mr. 
Gates,  tyrannical  and  destructive  enough 
to  compare  with  the  present  rule  of  the 
Bolsheviki  in  Russia.  "Every  question 
to  be  solved  for  the  good  or  iU  of  the  world 
in  Europe,"  he  declares,  "is  also  to  be 
found  in  an  acute  form  here,  including  a 
land  question  compared  to  which  IrelandV 
is  a  new-born  infant  in  age,  aeuteness,  anti 
irreconcilability."  This  land  question  is 
so  fundamental  that  the  leaders  of  the  three 
most  powerful  Mexican  factions,  Carranza, 
Alvaredo,  and  Zapata,  aU  promise  a  re- 
turn of  the  land  to  the  Indian.  Zapata, 
called  a  bandit  by  his  enemies,  is  credited 
with  the  only  honest  intention  in  this 
direction,  as  well  as  with  the  only  orderly 
administration  in  Mexico  to-day.  Mr. 
Gates,  writing  in  The  North  American 
Review,  gives  this  "personal  testimony": 

I  have  ridden  hundreds  of  miles  througli 
southern  Mexico,  where  I  was  told  no 
other  American  had  been  for  the  last  one 
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Do  You  Know  What  They  Are  Now 
Saying  About  the  Essex? 

More  Than  a  Quarter  of  a  Million  Motorists  are  Advertising  the 
New  Light  Weight,  Moderate  Priced,  Quality  Car 


The  Essex  speaks  for  itself.  The  praise  you 
hear  of  its  performance  and  fine  quality,  is  that 
expressed  by  those  who  have  ridden  in  it.  We 
have  made  no  claims  that  have  not  been  multi- 
plied by  thousands  of  motorists. 

A  ride  is  all  that  is  needed  to  win  men  to  the 
Essex.  Its  lightness  and  performance  are  resist- 
less. You  do  not  need  to  be  an  expert  to  appre- 
ciate its  economy  in  first  cost  and  operation. 

The  Essex  was  not  developed  by  assembling 
unit3  such  as  are  used  in  other  cars.  It  is  an 
original  design  conceived  because  of  the  need  for 
a  light  weight  car  having  equal  performance, 
riding  qualities  and  endurance  to  the  high  priced 
heavy  cars. 

It  has  the  high  priced  car's  richness  in  appoint- 
ment. The  seats  are  large  and  roomy.  They  are 
deep  and  comfortable.  The  backs  are  high  and 
support  the  shoulders.  The  driver  has  ample 
room  for  full  ajid  comfortable  action.  The  pas- 
senger sits  in,  not  on  top  of  the  car.  The  sides 
are  high  enough  to  conceal  the  knees. 

Details  You  See  and  Admire 

But  when  you  have  ridden  in  the  Essex  you 
will  be  enthusiastic  over  its  performance. 

If  you  are  a  user  of  a  small  car,  it 
will  give  you  a  new  sensation  of  power 
and  stability.  If  you  are. more  famil- 
iar with  large  and  costly  cars  you  will 
be  surprised  at  its  steadiness  and  ease 
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ESSEX 

MOTORS 

DETRDit       . 


of  riding.  One  man  expressed  it  by  saying  "The 
Essex  is  the  smoothest  riding  fifty-mile-an-hour 
car  he  had  ever  ridden  in." 

The  Essex  is 'free  from  violent  vibration  at  all 
speeds.  It  gets  under  way  smoothly  and  quietly 
because  it  is  powerful  and  flexible.  It  rides 
smoothly  over  rough  pavements  without  weaving 
and  creaking,  because  its  frame  is  as  rigid  as  a 
bridge  girder. 

Won't -You  Also  Ride  In  the  Essex? 

Here  we  have  told  you  more  of  the  Essex  than 
the  hundreds  of  dealers  who  are  to  sell  it  knew 
until  they  had  ridden  in  it. 

They  have  done  business  with  us  for  years  and 
have  known  of  the  coming  of  the  Essex  for  more 
than  two  years.  But  they  had  no  idea  that  it 
would  be  so  beautiful  and  efficient.  Their  enthu- 
siasm, when  they  had  ridden  in  it,  was  greater 
than  we  had  ever  known  them  to  manifest  for  a 
new  car.  You  will  be  just  as  enthusiastic  as  they 
were.  We  know  you  will,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
million  motorists  just  like  yourself  have  already 
shown  what  they  think  of  it. 

A  thousand  Essex  dealers  now  have  their 
demonstrating  cars.  You  can  find  an 
Essex  in  almost  every  locality.  Until 
you  have  ridden  in  the  Essex  you  will 
not  know  what  strides  have  been  made 
in  motor  car  design  during  the  past 
two  years. 
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Internal  heat  and  friction, 
enemies  of  tires  as  of  engines, 
are  minimized  in  Federal  Cord 
tires  because  the  various  layers 
of  loose  cords  are  impregnated 
with  live  rubber.  These  cord 
layers  are  built  up  diagonally 
and  make  possible  greater  resili- 
ency, which  in  turn  produces 
easier  riding,  saves  wear  and 
tear  and  protects  the  tire's 
carcass  from  the;  disintegrating 
effect  of  frictional  heat. 

INSTEAD  of  being  cured  in 
rigid  metallic  molds  with  a 
tendency  to  produce  uneven  cord 
tension,  every  Federal  Cord  tire 
is  vulcanized  under  internal  air 
pressure.  In  this  way,  all  tension 
and  service  strains  are  equally 
distributed  between  every  cord 
in  the  tire. 

1  HE  Double-Cabe-Base  holds 
the  tire  permanently  correct  to 
its  rim  and  permits  the  use  of  a 
soft  bead  filler  instead  of  a  hard 
filler. 


1  HIS  avoids  the  possibility  of 
side-wall  chafing  that  often 
causes  blow-outs  above  the  rim, 

JdESIDES  the  black  non-skid 
Federal  Cord  tire  there  are  the 
white  non-skid  "Rugged"  Tread 
and  black  "Traffik"  Tread  with 
our  exclusive  Double-Cable-Base 
construction. 

It  will  pay  you  to  see  a  Federal 


dealer. 

The  Federal  Rubber  Company  of  Illinois — Factories,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  Federal  Automobile  Tires.  Tubes  and  Sundries.  Motorcycle.  Bicycle  and  Carriage  Tires,  Rubber  Heels  and  Fibre  Soles 

Horse  Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Matting  and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
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or  two  years,  at  least,  and  where  I  was 
warned  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  go  for  roving  bandits,  who  would  at  the 
least  strip  me  to  my  shoes.  I  have  been 
in  a  town  as  it  was  attacked  hj  Felicistas, 
and  seen  the  Carranzista  soldiers,  after 
repf41ing  the  attack,  loot  the  town  they 
were  brought  in  to  defend,  the  commanding 
general  of  the  division,  Heriberto  Jara,  of 
Vera  Cruz,  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the 
line  of  loot-burdened  men,  while  others, 
after  shooting  a  prisoner  found  wounded  in 
the  leg,  dragged  ^him  by  a  rope  behind  a 
cart,  and  while  a  colonel  on  the  general's 
staff  warned  a  friendly  storekeeper  to  shut 
his  doors,  as  they  could  not  promise  pro- 
tection from  their  own  troops.  I  never 
felt  safe  one  hour  of  the  time  I  was  within 
Carranza  lines;  I  felt  safe  every  hoiir  I  was 
off  among  the  country  people,  in  the  dis- 
tricts protected  by  their  soldiers,  farmers 
like  themselves,  working  their  fields  and 
taking  a  gun  when  the  need  came  to  defend 
their  homes  from  the  marauding  Carran- 
zistas.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  bands 
of  bandits,  but  I  believe  them  to  be  mainly, 
at  least,  on  the  border-lines  between  the 
opposing  forces.  I  have  seen  the  interior 
quiet  countrj'  life  of  the  common  people  in 
Morelos,  Vera  Cruz,  Pueblo,  and  Oaxaca, 
where  Zapata,  Meixueiro,  and  the  Felicistas 
are  maintaining  a  settled,  orderly,  and 
peaceful  administration. 

Beyond  doubt  there  have  been  brutali- 
ties on  all  sides,  and  by  nearly  all  parties, 
but  the  stories  of  "rebel"  outrages  all 
come  through  Carranzista  sources,  and 
are  more  than  paralleled  by  the  long  list 
daily  in  the  public  press  of  acts  by  Car- 
ranza officers,  from  the  shooting  by  a 
colonel  of  the  entire  town  council  of  a 
village  over  a  personal  quarrel  to  the  mur- 
der, robbery,  and  nameless  outrages  that 
make  Mexico  City  and  Vera  Cruz  them- 
selves unsafe.  1  was  in  Mexico  City  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year;  the  misery, 
starvation,  and  nakedness  of  the  poor  were 
appalling.  Children,  almost  naked,  slept 
on  door-steps  in  the  business  quarter,  and 
they  lay  on  the  pavements  as  the  sun  rose 
to  get  warm  again.  The  mark  of  tension 
and  fear  was  characteristic;  to  see  happy 
people,  I  had  to  go  outside  into  revolu- 
tionary lines,  with  all  their  scanty  resources, 
yet  safe  from  "the  Army." 

With  a  budget  some  100,000,000  pesos 
short,  the  GoA'ernment  dare  not  shut  off 
either  the  civilian  graft  or  the  heavily 
padded  army  payrolls  (paid  in  lump  sums 
to  the  officers),  nor  cheek  the  license.  To 
support  the  Government  gives  immunity, 
for  Carranza  has  to  have  support  to  try 
to  hold  the  revolution  in  check,  and  the 
price  is  freedom  for  any  excess,  even  to  the 
long  list  of  burglaries  with  the  "gray  auto- 
mobile," finally  traced  to  a  certain  high 
general;  all  reported  openly,  with  or  with- 
out names,  but  left  unpunished  unless 
some  political  toes  got  stept  on,  or  the 
infractor  had  become  otherwise  politically 
non  grata,  so  that  the  crime  was  a  good 
chance  to  make  a  show  of  justice,  and  kill 
two  birds.  As  just  one  case  for  illustra- 
tion: while  I  was  in  Oaxaca  the  newly 
arrived  Governor  called  the  leading  mer- 
chants and  the  consuls  together  to  say 
that  his  troops  had  not  been  paid  for 
months;  that  there  was  trouble  up  the  line, 
and  passage  dangerous;  that  he  had  to 
have  25,000  pesos,  not  of  course  as  a 
forced  contribution,  but  as  a  necessity,  for 
otherwise  he  could  not  hold  his  soldiers 
from  looting.  The  storekeepers,  the  first 
to  be  likely  to  suffer,  gave;  the  German 
consul  gave  2,000  pesos;  the  American 
Baid  he  had  no  authority  from  his  Govern- 
ment.    It  was  a  fact  there  was  trouble  up 


the  line,  and  the  Governor  may  not  have 
had  the  money;  but  in  another  case  where 
a  similar  contribution  was  made  to  pay 
several  months'  arrears  to  the  teachers, 
it  later  appeared  they  never  got  a  peso  of 
the  collection. 

The  revolutionists  of  Mexico  to-day 
are  a  peasant  yeomanry  defending  their 
homes ;  while  one  may  describe  the  govern- 
ment forces  as  Germans  in  Belgium,  or 
Bolsheviki  in  Russia;  either  term  fits. 
And  if  Russian  muzik  or  Zapata  Indian  in 
the  heat  of  overthrow  of  the  old  regime 
were  guilty  both  of  excesses,  let  us  dis- 
tinguish that  from  the  crimes  of  the  com- 
mon political  enemy  which,  in  each  case 
with  German  alliance,  has  usurped  the 
power  to  oppress  and  steal,  and  betrayed 
the  revolution  of  the  people,  to  sell  out  the 
country  both  at  wholesale  and  at  retail; 
and  just  as  shamelessly  as  the  Carranza 
troops  regularly  seU  ammunition  to  the 
"rebels"  when  in  need  of  "spending 
money,"  the  soldiers  selling  by  the  dozen 
cartridges,  the  colonels  by  the  case.  The 
current  price  is  5  to  10  cents  per  cartridge, 
including  commissions. 

German  money,  says  Mr.  Gates,  has 
plaj'ed  a  large  part  in  stirring  up  anti- 
Americanism.  As  in  Russia,  German 
agents  found  that  their  aims  could  best 
be  furthered  by  encouraging  the  criminal 
element  and  the  more  bloodthirsty  radicals. 
The  matter  of  the  public  press  shows  the 
power  of  German  propaganda,  as  we  read : 

In  Yucatan  a  free  press  is  non-existent; 
but  in  Mexico  there  is  a  long  list  of  anti- 
government  papers,  rising  and  falling, 
besides  the  main  dailies.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  this  press  is  German  subsidized;  in  some 
cases  the  anti-Americanism  is  virulent  in 
the  extreme,  excitatory  of  fears  of  in- 
vasion. A  good  deal  of  this  is  hidden 
behind  rabid  I.  W.  W.  anticapitalism, 
where  that  is  the  cue,  as  in  the  oil  regions 
and  in  the  north;  and  that  serves  to  excite 
strikes,  or  destruction;  but  the  purchase 
money  is  trac(>able,  and  has  several  times 
been  openly  proved  German.  Some  of 
these  rabid  antiforeign  papers  are  also 
anti-Carranza,  to  give  them  circulation 
among  the  revolutionary  districts;  but 
there,  too,  they  serve  Carranza's  aims, 
for  they  excite  the  sentiment  which  he 
hopes  to  use  when  "the  day"  of  vindica- 
tion comes.  When  we  learned  that  food 
shipments  released  by  us  to  relieve  dis- 
tress Mere  being  used  for  outrageous  prof- 
iteering, and  ordered  the  question  in- 
vestigated, it  gave  rise  to  violent  editorials 
on  Mexico's  sovereign  right  to  regulate 
her  own  internal  commerce. 

No  real  information,  says  Mr.  Gates, 
gets  across  the  border  and  into  our  press, 
but  the  following  summary  is  absolutely 
incontrovertible  by  the  positive  evidence 
on  every  side,  and  is  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  every  one  in  Mexico,  except  those  who 
are  exploiting  the  Carranza  regime: 

Carranza's  i)olicy  has  from  Iho  first 
been  founded  on  the  phrase  1  quoted: 
These  foreigners  have  got  to  quit  making 
money  out  of  Mexico.  His  international 
policy  has  been  not  to  build  up  friendship 
with  us,  but  to  divide  all  Latin  America 
on  the  old  European  idea  of  the  balanc(>  of 
power  between  two  hostile  groiips,  i)hi('ing 
Mexico  (with  himself  in  the  chair  of 
Porfirio  Diaz)  at  the  head  of  this  Latin 
revindication  against  tlie  Yankee  j)eril, 
and  availing  himself  of  Germany  as  his 


support.  Every  high  military  and  civil 
officer  is  pro-German,  except  Gen.  Pablo 
Gonzalez;  it  is  said  he  urged  a  different 
policy  on  the  President,  only  to  be  told, 
"I  will  not  abandon  my  best  friend  (Ger- 
many)." The  Army  is  German  in  sym- 
pathy and  tendencies;  wearing  of  buttons 
with  the  Kaiser's  picture  is  common; 
they  have  all  expected  Germany  to  win; 
and  then  would  be  Mexico's  time,  and 
theirs.  Our  friendly  Guatemala,  where 
President  Estrada  Cabrera,  tho  a  dictator, 
gives  as  good  a  government  as  can  be 
asked  under  conditions,  and  whose  policy 
has  always  been  "to  make  friends  ■with 
and  protect  the  Indians  in  their  home 
economic  life,"  has  specifically  come  in  for 
Carranza's  bitter  hatred.  Carranza  sol- 
diers invaded  Guatemala  some  time  ago; 
but  did  not  get  out.  And  a  signed  agree- 
ment with  Salvador  to  invade  Guatemala 
from  both  sides,  Alexico  to  get  some  of 
the  interior  territory  Alvarado  needs  for 
exploitation,  and  Salvador  a  port  on  the 
Caribbean,  is  common  talk;  it  is  heard 
everywhere,  both  in  Mexico  and  Guatemala, 
and  with  a  suggestion  that  some  outside 
influence  prevented  its  consummation. 

As  for  the  present  condition  in  the  in- 
terior of  Mexico,  which,  says  Mr.  Gates,  is 
"wholly  misunderstood  in  this  country," 
it  is  not  a  case  of  banditry  and  pillage. 
"It  is  a  political  movement,  it  is  unified, 
and  aU  parties  are  in  cooperation,  slowly 
strengthening  themselves  and  pinching 
in  the  Carranza  Government  amid  the 
growing  hatred  of  the  whole  people." 
He  explains  the  situation  as  he  found  it, 
and  asks  the  moral  support,  at  least,  of  our 
Government  for  the  anti-Carranza  faction : 

The  present  movement  is  a  unified 
political  revolution  to  restore  constitu- 
tional government,  wipe  out  the  socialistic 
legislation,  and  come  back  to  a  position 
of  respect  internationaU\'.  From  a  mili- 
tary point,  the  country  is  controlled  by 
three  main  forces,  in  cooperation:  Feli.x 
Diaz,  commanding  in  Chiapas,  Vera  Cruz, 
the  Tehuantepec  isthmus,  and  part  of 
Puebla;  the  Oaxaca  state  forces  under 
^leixueiro ;  Zapata,  commanding  in  ]Morelos, 
part  of  Puebla,  and  Guerrero;  Guerrero 
also  seceded  lately,  and  state  forces  there 
cooperate;  up  the  west  side  and  through 
the  north  various  military  leaders;  on  tho 
east  coast  in  the  oil  district,  Pelaez.  Tho 
southern  contingents  have  definite  poli- 
tical programs  (substantially  identical) 
to  the  restoration  of  constitutional  go^ - 
ernment,  with  reforms  giving  effect  to  tho 
social  principles  underlying  the  late  re- 
volution; these  programs  have  been 
accepted  by  the  militarj^  chiefs  in  the 
north.  And  they  include,  for  the  first 
time  in  Mexico's  history,  the  economic 
regeneration  of  the  Indian;  that  is  Zapata's 
one  care,  for  which  he  will  fight  to  the  end; 
it  is  Meixueiro's;  and  Diaz  has  made  it  his. 
The  Mexican  revolution  (really  started  by 
Zapata  in  1909,  before  Mad(>ro)  will  ne\er 
end  until  the  mountain  peasants  of  Morelos 
come  into  tluMr  own;  you  might  as  well  fight 
the  Swiss;  but  give  them  their  farms, 
buying  them  from  the  landlords  if  neces- 
sary, and  it  ends  to-nujrrow.  And,  above 
all,  give  them  economic  assurance  that  it 
is  worth  while  saving — and  their  regenera- 
tion and  that  of  Mexico  will  come. 

What  is  our  part?  H(H'ognize  tiie  facts, 
and  not  just  tho  theories  of  the  eas«>. 
The  Carranza-von  Eckhardt  Government 
of  Mexico  and  the  Alvarado-l.  W.  W. 
Government   of    Yucatan    know    that    wo 
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really  understand  the  situation;  but  they 
hope  that  we  can  be  kept  edging  on  until 
thev  have  made  our  final  action  too  late. 


YANKEE 


GASSERS"  BEAT   GERJVL4NS 
FIVE  TO   ONE 


AMERICAN  gas  as  one  of  the  final 
arguments  in  the  war  received  be- 
lated credit  when  "the  first  real  story  of 
the  powerful  gas-attacks  made  by  the 
Americans"  was  told  by  Major  John  B. 
Carlock,  of  San  Francisco,  who  recently 
arrived  in  Xew  York.  He  fought  mth  the 
First  Gas  Regiment  of  the  American 
Expeditionarj^  Force  over  the  entire 
Western  Front,  wherever  American  troops 
defended  the  hnes.  War  regulations,  he 
said,  had  guarded  the  activities  of  this 
regiment  wth  unusual  secrecy,  but,  since 
the  enemy  was  practically  made  harmless 
by  the  conditions  of  the  armistice,  he  saw 
no  harm  in  telling  something  of  the  ef- 
fective work  done  by  the  "gassers."  The 
New  York  Tribune  publishes  the  interview: 

"In  the  Revolutionary  War,"  he  said, 
"the  farmers  gave  the  British  baU  for 
ball,  but  in  this  great  struggle  in  France 
the  Americans  gave  the  Germans  five 
pounds  of  liquid  gas  for  every  pound 
they  sent  westward  over  the  American 
lines." 

This  regiment  went  to  France  in  Jan- 
uary, 1918,  and,  brigaded  with  the  British, 
served  with  them  until  April.  They 
entered  the  first  American  sector  and 
fought  on  every  sector  from  Belgium  to 
the  Vosges. 

"The  people  of  America,"  said  Major 
Carlock,  "learned  Uttle  of  our  opera- 
tions, because  it  was  imperative  that 
nothing  should  be  known.  Nothing  con- 
cerning us  leaked  out.  The  very  nature 
of  oiu"  work  made  this  secrecy  necessary. 
It  is  perhaps  safe  now  to  tell  a  httle  of  our 
operations,  what  we  were  up  against,  and 
how  we  met  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 

"Our  gas  was  hurled  into  the  heart 
of  the  enemy  lines  in  three  ways — by  the 
cylinder,  the  projector,  and  the  four-inch 
mortar.  The  cylinders  usually  weighed 
about  130  pounds  and  held  from  sixty 
to  seventy  pounds  of  liquid  gas.  We 
would  put  into  action  from  500  to  5,000 
of  these  deadly  charges  on  one  front  and 
hurl  them  simultaneously  into  the  enemy 
lines.  They  were  used  exclusively  for 
trench  warfare. 

"We  used  the  projectors  in  attacks 
upon  the  concentration  of  enemy  troops 
along  stabiUzed  fronts  or  in  mobile  war- 
fare. These  were  sixty-pound  bombs,  each 
containing  thirty  pounds  of  gas.  They 
were  installed  in  batteries  of  from  20  to 
5,000,  and  were  discharged  electrically. 

"They  were  used  chiefly  against  ma- 
chine-gun nests,  and  were  timed  with 
exceptional  accuracy.  Oiu*  men  did  splen- 
did work  in  putting  over  smoke  screens, 
and  in  practically  every  infantry  attack 
we  went  ahead  and  laid  down  a  screen 
that  the  infantrymen  might  advance  under 
cover.  We  also  used  the  smoke  to  draw 
artillery-fire. 

"The  success  of  the  Marines  on  the 
Vesle  on  November  10  was,  in  a  measure, 
due  to  oiu-  smoke  screens.  The  gas  regi- 
ments led  most  of  the  offensives,  and  were 
subject  to  greater  danger  than  any  others 
in  the  conflict,  and  this  is  borne  out  by 


the  fact  that  our  regimental  casualties 
were  about  fifty  per  cent. 

"Our  regiment  was  in  a  position  to 
observe  the  work  of  the  infantry,  and 
right  here  let  me  pay  tribute  to  the  fight- 
ing 77th,  of  New  York,  whose  work  Avas 
wonderful  and  whose  tenacity  was  of  the 
highest  order." 

Major  Carlock  said  that  his  regiment 
had  a  general  idea  of  the  effectiveness 
of  their  gas-attacks,  but  learned  from 
the  reports  of  German  prisoners  that 
it  had  been  much  more  effective  than 
was  generally  beUeved. 

"These  prisoners  told  us  that  our  gas 
had  not  alone  caused  great  mortality 
in  their  ranks,  but  had  utterlj^  destroyed 
their  morale. 

"Had  the  war  continued,  the  gas  regi- 
ments would  have  played  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  silencing  the  Boche. 
With  the  high  pitch  of  perfection  we  had 
attained  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
I  doubt  if  the  Germans  could  have  with- 
stood our  attacks  any  longer. 

"One  of  the  hardest  things  we  had  to 
contend  with  was  the  direction  of  our 
attack  against  villages  where  we  knew 
there  were  French  non-combatants.  We 
always  avoided  gassing  French  villages 
where  we  knew  there  was  a  civilian 
population.  Were  it  not  for  this  we  could 
have  wiped  out  everything  in  our  path, 
for  our  gas-cylinders  could  travel  fourteen 
miles,  inflicting  death  along  the  entire 
way." 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


'"II  THEN  I  get  back  home  again," 
*  *  writes  Corp.  Homer  Galey,  of  the 
Tank  Corps,  now  stationed  at  Varennes, 
"you  will  probably  ask  me  what  imprest 
me  most  of  all  the  things  in  France.  Well, 
it  isn't  being  under  shell-fire,  nor  air-raids, 
nor  hikes,  nor  mud,  nor  cooties,  nor  rats, 
nor  vin  rouge,  nor  British  cheese,  nor 
French  jam,  nor  the  people.  It  is  the 
Foret  d'Argonne." 

If  the  choice  seems  strange,  it  seems  less 
so  after  Corporal  Galey's  description  of 
"a  walk  I  took  last  night."     He  writes: 

I  started  out  with  another  fellow,  and 
we  walked  through  a  road  in  the  Argonne. 
It  is  hke  spring  here  now,  and  the  moon 
was  almost  full.  As  we  went  deeper  into 
the  woods,  the  moon  seemed  to  get  brighter 
and  brighter,  and  threw  everything  into 
strong  rehef.  The  road  was  lined  on 
either  side  with  trenches,  and  here  and 
there  along  the  road  was  a  sheU-hole. 
Finally,  we  reached  a  clearing  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  road.  Here  there  was  a 
German  cemetery,  where  we  stopt  to 
look  around.  In  its  center  was  a  large 
shaft  erected  to  some  fallen  captain,  with 
little  crosses  around,  each  marking  the 
grave  of  a  German^a  few  stunted  trees 
with  the  tops  shot  off,  a  few  yawning  shell- 
holes,  a  graveled  walk.  This  is  all  I  saw, 
but  I  felt  something  almost  tangible 
about  this  place — it  was  the  spirit  of  death, 
absolute  and  irrevocable.  If  it  had  been 
an  Allied  cemetery,  the  spirits  might  have 
talked  together  of  their  battles  and  of  the 
victory  they  died  for;  but  the  German  dead 
have  nothing  to  say — dead  bodies,  mute 
spirits,  and  a  lost  cause.  The  very  place 
where  they  lie  is  called  by  the  French 
"  Le  Mort  Hom^ne.^'  Argonne  itself  is  dead. 
The  trees  still  stand  with  their  shattered 


tops  presented  to  the  sky,  giving  silent 
evidence  of  the  barrage  that  swept  them 
ceaselessly  for  four  years.  It  gives  me  a 
queer  feehng  to  wander  through  these 
woods  where  I  had  been  a  few  short  weeks 
before,  when  everything  was  tm-moil, 
uproar,  and  chaos — where  the  Boche  worked 
feverishly  day  and  night,  toiling  along 
torturous  roads  and  through  impassable 
ravines  in  the  attempt  to  save  his  guns 
and  material,  pursued  mercilesslj'  by  the 
American  and  French  drum-fire.  Now  the 
spell  of  a  strange  silence  has  spread  through 
the  foreft;  no  birds  sing  there  and  the 
quiet  that  reigns  is  not  the  quiet  of 
peace,  but  is  the  silence  of  desolation 
and  death. 

There  are  many  wonderful  things  to  be 
seen  in  the  depths  of  these  woods,  the 
relics  of  the  foiu"  years  of  German  occupa- 
tion. The  Boche  was  a  master  of  detail, 
and  the  woods  are  full  of  curiously  fash- 
ioned dugouts  and  traps,  set  for  the  ad- 
vancing French.  I  have  visited  the 
Crown  Prince's  dugout.  He  had  a  feather 
bed,  cheval  mirror,  fine  upholstered  chairs, 
a  table  that  must  have  been  the  lifework 
of  some  French  artizan,  a  Turkish  rug,  and 
a  separate  kitchen  and  dining-room;  in 
fact,  the  only  luxury  he  didn't  have  was 
running  water — he  even  had  electric  lights 
and  a  piano.  It  aU  remains  except  the 
piano,  just  as  he  left  it.  The  main  part  of 
the  dugout  is  thirty  feet  deep,  so  nothing 
could  reach  him  except  a  direct  hit  from 
a  G.  I.  can.  There  is  one  near  by  which 
they  say  von  Hindenburg  would  occupy 
on  his  visits  to  the  Argonne  sector,  and  it 
is  almost  as  elaborate  as  the  Kron  Prinz 
dugout. 

The  standing  trees  abound  in  curiously 
concealed  observation-posts  and  snipers' 
nests,  and  the  ravines  are  full  of  cunningly 
laid  wire  traps  and  mines,  some  of  which 
are  stiU  unexploded,  so  you  have  to  go 
carefuUy,  but  it  generally  takes  the  weight 
of  a  gun  or  tractor  to  set  these  mines  off. 
The  amount  of  work  the  Boche  spent  here 
in  the  Argonne  is  stupendous,  all  the  more 
impressive  because  it  tiu-ned  out  to  be 
futile  labor.  This  sector,  previous  to  the 
final  drive,  was  just  as  hard  a  nut  for  the 
French  to  crack  as  Verdun  always  was  for 
the  Germans,  and  a  trip  through  the  woods 
wiU  show  why.  But  the  woods  are  free 
from  Germans  now,  and  the  terms  of  the 
world  peace  must  keep  them  so,  and  per- 
haps, if  those  Germans  beyond  the  Rhine 
make  full  atonement  and  restoration,  and 
if  the  peoples  of  the  world  reach  a  higher 
plane  of  life  through  the  sufferings  of  the 
war,  these  passive  spirits  here  in  the 
Argonne  may  at  last  break  their  silence 
and  whisper  to  each  other,  "It  was  not 
all  in  vain." 

I  am  filling  a  couple  of  sketch-books  to 
take  home  with  me.  Having  no  kodak, 
I  wiU  try  and  get  these  sketches  home  so 
you  may  in  a  measm-e  see  France  and  the 
war  and  the  life  of  a  soldier  as  I  have.  I 
have  to  help  make  a  detailed  map  of 
Vaquois  diu-ing  the  next  three  or  fom-  daj^s, 
so  won't  have  time  to  write,  but  will  soon 
after  the  job  is  done. 

To-day  is  Sunday  and  I  slept  so  late 
I  missed  my  breakfast;  but  attention!  here 
is  what  we  had  for  dinner.  Each  man 
had  a  whole  tenderloin — ("  T-Bone"  steak), 
mashed  potatoes,  gravj%  macaroni,  and 
cheese,  M'hite  bread,  peach  pie,  and  choco- 
late. Our  chow  is  getting  too  good  to  be 
tru^. 

It  isn't  strange  that  my  souvenirs  never 
reached  home;  some  one  probabiy  took 
them,  some  S,  O.  S.  mail  clerk,  but  I  am 
going  to  send  you  &  Boche  camouflaged 
helmet  soon,  and  maybe  it  ]rt11  get  through. 
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^4Qhoosing  a  MotorTruck 

"  The  Steering  Gear  j 
^770^  Its  Importance 


The  buyer  of  a  motor  truck  must 
consider  carefully  many  things- 
sturdy  construction,  power,  mate- 
rials, workmanship,  etc.  —  all 
essential  to  dependable  and  satis- 
factory service  —  but  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  factors  in  truck 
efficiency  is  the  steering  gear. 

The  steering  gear  is  in  use  con- 
stantly while  the  truck  is  in  opera- 
tion and  it  involves  the  element 
of  human  strength  more  than  any 
other  part.  However  perfect  the 
truck  may  be  mechanically  in 
other  respects,  if  the  steering  gear 
is  hard  to  operate,  full  efficiency 
is  impossible  from  either  driver 
or  truck. 

On  the  other  hand,  easy  steering 
conserves  strength,  increases  effi- 
ciency, and  means  a  bigger  day'* 
work  more  easily  done. 


That  these  vital  points  have  been 
successfully  considered  in  the 
design  of  Ross  Steering  Gears  is 
demonstrated  in  their  use  as  stand- 
ard equipment  by  over  115  manu- 
facturers, representing  consider- 
ably over  half  the  industry. 

Ross  Gears  are  distinguished  from 
all  others  by  the  screw  and  nut 
mechanism  which  transfers  the 
rotation  of  the  steering  wheel 
to  the   steering   arm.     A  solid 
nut  completely   envelops  the 
screw,  so  that  the  entire  bear- 
ing surface  of  the  threads  of 
both  screw  and  nut  are  util- 
ized. 

These  enormous  bearing  surfaces 
not  only  make  steering  easy  under 
all  conditions,  but  they  guarantee 
an  unusual  degree  of  safety  and 
reliability. 


In  choosing  motor  trucks,  give  particular 
attention  to  the  steering  gear.  With  a  Ross 
Steering  Gear,  you  not  only  have  assurance  of 
steering  satisfaction,  but  it  will  give  you  added 
confidence  in  the  quality  of  the  entire  truck  con- 
struction. For  full  efficiency,  see  that  there  is 
a  Ross  Steering  Gear  in  the  truck  you  buy. 

Ross  Gear  &T00I  Company 

Lafayette.  Indiana 

Write  for  our  booklet  for  truck  buyers," Choos- 
ing a  Motor  Truck, ' '  and  for  list  of  motor 
trucks  equipped  with  Ross  Gears 
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Miss  Eloise  Robinson,  in  the  course  of  a 
letter  which  appears  in  The  Wellesley 
College  News,  mentions  a  visit  to  Joyce 
Kilmer's  grave.  "I  hunted  up  Joj^ce. 
Kilmer's  grave,"  she  writes,  "between 
Fismes  and  Fere-en-Tardenois,  on  a  hill- 
side and  the  edge  of  a  wood,  looking  o"\'er 
a  lovely  valley — near  where  Quentin 
Roosevelt's  grave  is.  I  had  nothing  to 
leave  but  an  armful  of  red  berries  from  a 
rose-bush  in  the  garden  of  one  of  the  little 
towns.  But  some  one  has  taken  loving 
care  of  it." 

Of  her  w6rk  in  one  of  the  war-blasted 
villages  near  the  front.  Miss  Robinson 
writes : 

It  was  a  gay  life  in  that  little  town.  No 
water,  unless  we  walked  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  for  it  along  a  shelled  road,  and 
then  we  had  to  boil  every  bit  we  drank. 
Mud,  mud,  mud  till  I  shall  always  dream 
of  it,  and  dirt  until  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never 
seen  anything  else.  But  always  those 
blessed  boys  to  do  something  for,  so  we 
didn't  really  mind.  One  afternoon  I 
made  fifty-five  gallons  of  fudge,  and  gave 
it  away.  Another  time  it  was  candy  out 
of  corn  sirup,  with  canned  butter  from  the 
quartermaster,  who  was  always  our  ally 
and  would  give  us  anj-thing  he  possest. 
Almost  every  day  it  was  cookies,  and  every 
day  hot  chocolate  and  cigarets.  The 
boys  were  so  happy  over  everything  we 
could  do.  I  made  enough  for  every  boy 
in  the  battalion  and  all  the  runners  coming 
through  and  the  supply  company  and  the 
M.  P.'s  along  the  line  to  have  about  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  apiece.  And  a  general 
— I  suppose  I  mustn't  tell  his  name  yet 
— who  came  by  and  stopt  to  ask  direc- 
tions and  the  cause  for  the  crowd — the 
whole  battalion  was  lined  up  in  a  perfect 
tangle  before  my  field  stove — went  away 
in  his  limousine  beating  a  tin  cup  full  of 
the  hot  candy  that  had  just  come  off  the 
stove  and  had  not  had  time  to  harden, 
A\-ith  an  army  spoon. 

And  then  every  afternoon  I  took  about  six 
hundred  newspapers  in  a  little  cart  which'the 
Huns  had  left  behind  them  and  ma.de  the 
tour  of  the  boys  in  the  dugouts  on  the  hill- 
sides where  no  car  could  go.  How  those 
boys  did  scuitv  out  of  their  poor  little 
holes  like  rabbits  out  of  their  burrows! 
Nobody  who  has  not  seen  it  will  ever  be- 
lieve what  awful  conditions  those  men  have 
had  to  live  under,  because  it  is  simply  in- 
conceivable to  us.  No  sanitary  arrange- 
ments anywhere,  no  water,  no  adequate 
shelter — but  then  other  people  have  told 
it — aU  that  can  be  told.  I  had  on  the  cart 
a  German  gas  alerte  that  one  of  the  bo\'s 
had  given  me,  and  I  used  to  blow  that. 
They  knew  it  meant  papers,  and  how  they 
did  come  running!  I  couldn't  let  them 
gather  together  too  many  at  a  time, 
tho,  because  if  a  shell  came  over  it  would 
"get"  too  many.  But  they  didn't  seem  to 
mind,  and  we  had  our  stock  jokes. 

We  weren't  in  one  town  all  the  time,  but 
moved  with  the  division.  We  were  in  the 
last  toAvn  the  Germans  held  before  the 
armistice,  and  which  our  bo-ys  took  away 
from  them  only  long  enough  for  us  to  be 
there  one  day.  Our  quarters  were  quite 
magnificent  there:  a  room  on  the  second 
story,  which  is  a  rare  thing  now,  and  which 
had  apparently  been  used  as  staff  head- 
quarters, for  it  was  fitted  up  with  hand- 
made cupboards  and  shelves,  papered  with 
burlap,  on  which  owls  and  flowers  had  been 
stenciled,  and  the  fat  German  wreaths  that 
look  like  sausages.     I  have  a  souvenir  for 
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you  which  I  took  from  the  walls — ^unless 
you  prefer  another  souvenir.  The  colonel 
of  the  regiment  sent  over  and  presented 
the  quarters  to  us,  and  we  felt  quite 
elegant.  And  every  night  this  same 
colonel  had  a  big  army  milk-can  of  water 
brought  to  us,  hot  from  one  of  the  field 
kitchens,  so  that  we  could  each  have  a 
bath  in  our  rubber  tub!  Talk  about 
thoughtf ulness !  I  don't  know  when  I 
have  ever  appreciated  any  delicate  atten- 
tion from  any  man  more.  We  ate  in  the 
field  kitchens,  going  down  and  standing  in 
hne  with  our  mess  kits  under  our  arms  and 
waiting  for  our  turn.  Sometimes  we  had 
to  go  to  the  officers'  mess,  or  they  would 
have  been  cross  at  us.  And  once  for  five 
days  I  cooked  for  nineteen  officers  on  an 
improvised  brick  stove,  because  the  kitchen 
was  lost. 

J  wish  I  coidd  make  you  see  the  country, 
but  I  can't,  and  no  use  trying.  And  I  wish, 
too,  I  could  tell  you  how  peace  came,  and 
how  strange  it  seemed  without  the  guns 
and  without  the  feeling  that  whenever  the 
boys  went  out  they  might  never  come  back. 
There  was  a  great  celebration,  I  can  assure 
you.  And  then  the  boys  insisted  on  taking 
us  all  through  the  trenches  and  the  Ger- 
man dugouts  on  a  sight-seeing  tour,  and 
we  had  a  dance  in  a  German  dugout  where 
there  were  two  pianos !  And  the  souvenirs 
that  they  heaped  on  us!  I  wish  I  could 
bring  them  home,  but  I  can't.  And  the 
country  around  beyond  Verdun — I  forgot 
to  tell  you  that  is  where  we  have  been — 
is  simply  one  enormous  dump-heap  of 
German  equipment  and  ammunition.  You 
must  be  careful  where  you  walk  or  you 
will  be  blown  up  going  through  the  fields 
by  stray  shells  and  grenades  and  fuses  and 
flares  and  what-not.  I  lugged  home  a 
suit  of  Gennan  armor — -it  really  looks 
like  the  Middle  Ages,  with  breastplate  and 
helmet  and  leg-pieces.  And  I  have  seen  a 
pile  of  the  terrible  saw-edged  bayonets, 
as  high  as  a  room,  and  I  know  they  used 
them,  as  well  as  dumdum  bullets,  of  which 
there  were  cases  and  cases  and  cases. 
Since  peace,  every  night  has  been  a  Fourth 
of  July,  with  the  ammunition-dumps  in  all 
directions  being  fired  by  the  engineers. 
The  officers  go  off  and  bring  back  flares 
and  all  sorts  of  things  which  they  shoot  off 
for  our  amusement.  And  thej'  are  so 
pleased  at  themselves,  like  little  boys,  that 
we  cheer  them  on  and  are  only  thankful 
that  the  terrible  things  are  being  used  so 
innocently. 

I  say  all  these  things  were,  because  we 
have  already  passed  the  country  of  desola- 
tion on  our  way  to  Germany.  Luxem- 
burg, where  we  are  now,  is  glass-windowed 
and  steam-heated  and  electric-lighted,  and 
we  sleep  in  real  beds  instead  of  on  army 
cots  and  as  many  blankets  as  we  can  carry. 
There  is  more  food,  and  the  stores  are  full 
of  [things.  On  the  12th  we  go  into  Ger- 
many— to  Coblenz.  I  don't  know  how 
long  I  shall  stay — as  long  as  I  think  I  am 
needed.  In  some  ways  the  "Y"  is  more 
necessary  now,  for  the  boys  are  restless  to 
get  home  and  need  to  be  kept  Out  of  the 
mischief  that  is  so  easy  to  find.  But  that 
Avill  have  to  be  worked  out. 

I  must  stop.  It's  nearly  midnight.  And 
I  have  beaucoup  chocolate  to  make  to- 
morrow and  two  Christmas  plays  to  coach 
and  the  decorations  of  the  Christmas-tree 
to  get  under  way,  and  other  things. 


Frank  Maresch,  a  Milwaukee  boy, 
eighteen  years  of  age,  enlisted  with  a 
Czecho-Slav  unit  that  was  formed  in  the 
Middle  West  last  fall  and  found  himself  a 
lieutenant  shortlv  after  he  reached  France. 


He  writes  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
23d  Regiment,  Czecho-Slav  Army,  Cognac, 
Charente,  France: 

We  are  stiU  training  and  will  leave  with- 
in a  short  time.  According  to  reports  we 
are  stiU  to  see  some  fighting  with  the  Hun- 
garians, and  maybe  with  the  Bolsheviki 
of  Russia. 

We  sure  have  some  army  here  in  France. 
The  soldiers  are  gathered  from  every  army 
in  the  world.  The  main  part  of  them  are 
soldiers  forced  to  serve  in  Austria.  They 
either  deserted  or  were  captured  and  en- 
listed in  the  Russian,  Servian,  and  Itahan 
armies.  Later  the  Czecho-Slav  Army  Avas 
permitted  to  be  organized,  and  all  these 
fellows  came  to  France.  Then  there  are 
boys  who  were  discharged  from  the 
American  Army.  Also  the  remains  of  the 
Czech  battaUon  of  the  French  Foreign 
Legion,  who  wear  the  seven  service  stripes 
and  as  many  as  four  wound  stripes. 

We  also  have  a  few  captured  during  the 
early  part  of  October  near  Verdun  by  the 
American  negroes.  They  said  that  the 
Americans  hurled  hand-grenades  so  thick 
that  the  air  was  filled  with  bursting 
grenades.  They  had  the  terror  of  their 
lives  whenever  they  saw  a  negro  stick  his 
head  out  of  a  trench,  grin,  and  exposing  his 
white  teeth  and  disappearing  before  any 
one  could  shoot.  Their  officers  told  them 
the  negroes  were  going  to  cut  them  to 
pieces  with  razors.  They  also  saw  three 
captured  Amei-icans.  They  were  wounded, 
but  had  their  hands  and  feet  tied,  for  the 
Germans  said  that  the  wounded  Americans 
fought  more  than  the  soldiers  in  the 
trenches. 

The  region  round  here  is  in  a  fine  condi- 
tion, similar  to  late  spring  in  America. 
Don't  expect  to  see  any  snow  this  winter; 
but,  oh  my!  the  mud. 


How  the  busy  American  Mihtary  En- 
gineer continues  to  improve  his  dangerous 
hours,  in  spite  of  the  armistice,  is  related 
in  a  recent  letter  from  Lieut.  L.  G.  Haj'es, 
of  the  304th  Engineers.  Lieutenant  Hayes 
was  occupied  in  locating  and  destroying 
German  mines,  cleverly  prepared  to  dis- 
tribute Allied  tanks  over  the  landscape. 
He  writes : 

For  the  last  ten  days  my  company  has 
been  detached  from  the  regiment  and 
civilization.  We  were  at  Ville-en-Woe^Te, 
about  sixteen  miles  east  of  Verdun.  Our 
job  was  to  destroy  the  German  tank- 
mines,  and  it  was  some  job,  as  we  destroyed 
about  six  hundred  mines.  The  Boche  is 
good  at  that  sort  of  thing.  He  had  a  very 
clever  device  fixt  up,  and  if  a  tank  had 
tried  to  get  through  in  that  immediate 
vicinity — well,  the  salvage  corps  would 
have  had  hard  work  finding  even  a  few 
bolts  and  nuts. 

Headquarters  wanted  a  report  on  the 
work,  so  I  had  to  WTite  up  the  job;  am  en- 
closing a  copy.  This  report  covers  only 
two  types;  there  were  several,  but  I  only 
worked  on  these  two.  Two  sergeants  and 
myself  cleared  over  380  of  the  436  men- 
tioned. We  were  scared  to  move  in  that 
town,  everj-thing  was  mined — cross-roads, 
bridges,  etc.  Of  course,  when  one  was  dis- 
covered it  was  cleared  at  once,  but  we  were 
afraid  that  Fritz  might  have  left  a  delayed- 
action  affair  that  no  one  had  found.  My 
own  quarters  formerly  belonged  to  a 
square-head  major,  and  the  place  was 
entirely  too  good,  too  in\nting-looking  to 
suit  me.  I  looked  the  place  over  care- 
fully  before    settling   down    and    couldn't 
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OUTLINE  OF  JORDAN  DRIVE 


Ceiling 


Pulley  Faces  i 

R.P.M.  Driven  Pulley    380 
H.P.  150 

Specified 
Goodyear  BLUE  STREAK 


18 "8  ply 


46' 


Westfield  River  Paper  Company 

Russell,      Mass. 


Copyright  1919,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Ca 


That  Extra-Power  Jordan  -and  the  G.T.  M!s  Extra  Ply 


Even  very  good  belts  had  proved  to  be  trouble- 
peddlers  on  a  certain  Jordan.  It  was  in  the  West- 
field  River  Paper  Company's  plant  at  Russell,  Mass. 
Some  of  the  belts  pulled  out  at  the  fastenings 
and  lacings,  all  of  them  stretched,  none  of  them 
delivered  the  horsepower  needed  for  that  par- 
ticular Jordan. 

One  day  a  G.  T.  M. — our  Mr.  Leddy — called  on 
the  plant  superintendent  and  explained  the  Good- 
year plan  of  selling  belts  according  to  prescription 
instead  of  as  a  hardware  man  sells  nails.  He  was 
asked  what  he  could  do  for  that  Jordan  drive. 
He  asked  to  see  it — and  found  that  it  required 
1 50  horsepower  instead  of  the  usual  75  to  1 00  on 
Jordans.  He  asked  questions  and  found  that  it 
had  been  built  to  do  a  special  amount  of  hard 
w^ork  that  inefficient  belts  kept  it  from  doing.  The 
G.  T.  M.  made  his  measurements  and  started 
to  figure. 

He  knew  that  an  18-inch  belt  ordinarily  should 
not  have  more  than  six  plies,  but  in  this  particular 
case  since  the  smaller  pulley  ran  at  a  compara- 
tively slow  speed,  he  saw  that  he  could,  with  per- 
fect safety,  apply  an  1 8-inch  8-ply  belt  which 
would  do  the  necessary  v/ork.  Particularly  so, 
since  the  Blue  Streak  Belt  possessed  the  required 
flexibility  to  permit  the  extra  plies  under  the  exist- 
ing conditions. 

Mr.  Leddy  got  the  order  and  the  belt  was  applied 
May  5,  1917.  There  has  not  been  any  trouble 
on  that  drive  since — although  the  belt  has  been 
working  24  hours  every  day. 


Mr.  Dozier,  the  plant  superintendent,  says  that 
that  belt  is  delivering  more  pow^er  than  any  belt 
he  ever  had.  He  thinks  that  its  excellence  is 
largely  due  to  the  friction  surface  that  every  Blue 
Streak  user  knows  so  well.  But  he  admits  that 
most  is  due  to  the  G.  T.  M. —  to  the  prompt  and 
accurate  w^ay  in  which  his  diagnosis  of  this 
troublesome  drive  was  made  and  the  correct 
remedy  figured  out.  So  he  has  had  a  G.T.  M. 
make  a  plant  analysis  covering  every  drive  in  the 
plant;  and  he  now  orders  according  to  its  pre- 
scriptions whenever  an  old  belt  wears  out. 

If  you  have  a  hard  drive  that  makes  belts  you 
always  thought  respectable  act  like  trouble-ped- 
dlers, ask  a  G.T.M.  to  call.  One  from  the  nearest 
Goodyear  Branch  will  be  glad  to  do  so  when 
next  he  is  in  your  vicinity.  His  services  are  free 
— for  the  savings  he  effects  for  purchasers  are  so 
evident  and  material  that  a  gratifying  volume 
from  the  plants  served  is  sure  to  result  within  a 
few  years. 

And  when  the  G.  T.  M.  calls  ask  him  about 
how  another  G.  T.  M.  —  our  Mr.  De Verges — saved 
$347.98  on  a  single  drive,  for  the  Planter's 
Lumber  Company  of  Jeanerette,  La.;  and 
how  a  G.  T.  M.— our  Mr.  Heehs  — made  $1.00 
do  the  work  of  $3.00  on  a  sidehead  drive  in 
another  plant. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  company 
Akron.  Ohio 
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The  great  American 
ailment  is  indigestion 

RAPID  eating,  keeping  the  brain  con- 
stantly at  work  during  meal  time, 
and  bad  cookery — these  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  the  conditions  that  nine  out  of 
every  ten  Americans  suffer  from.  The  food 
is  imperfectly  masticated,  there  is  an  in- 
sufficient flow  of  saliva,  and  the  inevitable 
result  is  seen  in  the  various  mild  forms  of 
indigestion  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

To  relieve  these  conditions  there  is 
nothing  better  than  the  routine  use  of  my 
original  pepsin  chewing  gum.  It  stimulates 
the  salivary  glands,  insures  sufficient  saliva, 
relaxes  nerve  tension,  and  aids  the  digestive 
processes. 

Thousands  have  obtained  relief  from 
their  digestive  troubles  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  chevsang  Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum 
for  ten  to  twenty  minutes  after  each  meal. 
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New  York 


AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPANY 

Cleveland  Chicago  Kansas  City  San  Fianciico 
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find  anything;  but  nevertheless  I  was 
always  leery.  However,  when  I  left  it  was 
all  there,  so  it  must  be  O.  K. 

We  are  back  now  (north  of  Verdun\ 
close  to  regimental  headquarters.  Too 
close.  The  colonel  doesn't  have  to  go  far 
to  bawl  out  the  outfit.  Very  inconvenient 
to  be  so  close  to  headquarters,  but  such  is 
war.  I  would  like  to  get  out  of  this  region 
mighty  well.  We  are  in  a  vacuum  here, 
civilization  all  around  us,  but  nothing  here 
only  ruined  villages.  I  haven't  seen  a 
real  town  since  the  middle  of  September. 
It  seems  we  are  chained  to  Verdun,  have 
been  in  it,  on  aU  sides  of  it,  and  through 
it,  and  the  like,  but  have  not  been  twenty 
miles  away  from  the  cussed  place  since 
first  coming  to  the  front.  Somebody  had 
a  lot  of  nerve  to  start  an  offensive  on 
Verdun.  An  army  couldn't  walk  up  those 
hills,  much  less  fight  up  them. 

I  haven't  any  real  dope  on  when  we 
leave  for  home.  It  is  rumored  that  we  go 
to  Luxemburg,  but  it  is  only  a  rumor,  I 
guess.  Hope  so,  anyway.  It's  a  long  walk 
from  here  to  there,  and  that's  the  usijal 
mode  of  travel — the  dough-boys  say,  "Join 
the  Army  and  walk  around  the  world." 

November  11,  the  day  the  armistice  was 
signed,  you  remember,  is  called  "Ground- 
hog day"  over  here,  because  on  that  day 
every  one  came  out  of  his  hole.  And  that's 
the  truth,  too.  You  could  appreciate  the 
joke  if  you  knew  the  conditions  when  the 
"whiz-bangs"  were  flying. 

Gosh!  I'd  like  to  have  a  good  piece  of 
fried  chicken  and  a  biscuit  right  now. 
Army  food  is  sufficient  and  very  nourish- 
ing but  tell  me  who  in  the  dickens  likes 
corned  beef?  Maybe  we  will  have  hominj' 
in  the  morning!  !  ! 

Lieutenant  Hayes's  official  report, 
"passed  by  the  censorship,"  is  as  follows: 

Destruction    of  German   Tank-Mines 

NEAR    ViLLE-EN-WoEVRE 

A  line  of  about  430  German  tank-mines 
was  left  by  the  Germans  just  southwest 
of  Ville-en-Woevre.  These  mines  con- 
sisted of  either  a  150-mm.  or  a  250-mm. 
high-explosive  shell  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
box.  The  lids  of  the  boxes  were  so  con- 
nected with  the  detonating  mechanism 
of  the  shells  that  they  would  be  exploded 
when  a  tank  or  other  heavy  object  struck 
the  mine.  A  man's  weight  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  detonate  them. 

The  mines  were  lowered  in  the  ground 
to  bring  the  top  of  the  box  flush  with  the 
surface.  Camouflage  was  emploj^ed,  and 
there  was  a  small  drain  ditch  around  each 
box  to  prevent  surface  water  getting  into 
the  shell.  The  line  of  boxes  followed  the 
contour  and  they  were  spaced  approximate- 
ly three  meters  center  to  center.  The 
length  of  the  entire  line  was  approximately 
one  and  one-half  kilometer. 

The  lid  of  a  mine  fitted  loosely  inside  the 
box  and  rested  on  four  wooden  pins  or  four 
wooden  blocks,  nailed  lightly  to  the  sides 
of  the  box. 

The  150  mm.  shells  were  usually  ar- 
ranged with  the  detonators  in  the  center 
and  connected  to  the  fuse-lighter,  which  was 
fastened  to  the  box  by  approximately  two 
feet  of  instantaneous  fuse.  The  cotter- 
pin  of  the  fuse-lighter  was  attached  to  one 
of  the  blocks  supporting  the  Ud  of  the  box, 
so  that  when  it  was  forced  downward  the 
cotter-pin  would  be  pulled  from  the  fuse- 
Ughter,  thereby  exploding  the  mine. 

The  detonator  and  fuse-lightfer  of  the 
250-mm.  shell  were  enclosed  in  the  shell 
with  only  the  tip  of  the  fuse  lighter  exposed. 
A  trip  wire  was  attached  to  the  cotter-pin 
of  the  fuse-lighter  and  strung  across  to  the 
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box,  so  that  if  the  lid  were  forced  down  the 
cotter-pin  would  be  jerked  out,  allowing 
the  fuse-lighter  to  explode  the  mine. 

The  detonators  were  cemented  into  both 
sizes  of  shells,  and  it  was  not  possible  to 
remove  th-em. 

Before  destroying  these  mines  small 
splinter-proof  dugouts,  large  enough  to 
accommodate  two  or  three  men,  were  con- 
structed close  to  the  line  of  mines  at  in- 
tervals of  about  200  meters.  The  lids 
were  carefully  removed  from  the  boxes; 
the  wires  or  fuses,  as  the  case  might  be, 
were  cut,  and  the  shells  piled  in  groups  of 
from  five  to  nine  in  close  contact  with 
each  other,  a  block  of  triton  was  placed 
against  the  nose  of  one  shell  in  each  group, 
well  tamped  with  mud  and  detonated 
electrically,  two  or  three  of  the  groups  of 
shells  being  connected  up  together.  The 
detonating  of  one  shell  in  a  group  was 
usually  sufficient  to  explode  them  all. 

The  firing  apparatus  and  the  men  operat- 
ing it  were  sheltered  in  the  dugouts  at  the 
time  of  the  explosion,  and  all  other  per- 
sons were  cleared  from  the  neighborhood, 
guards  being  posted  at  distances  of  about 
one  kilometer  in  each  direction.  The 
explosion  of  a  group  of  from  five  to  nine 
large  shells  was  very  violent  and  pieces 
sometimes  flew  to  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
kilometer,  while  craters  thirty  feet  across 
and  ten  to  twelve  feet  deep  were  dug. 
Fortunately  no  one  was  injured. 


THE  "WHITE  WOMAN"  WHO  HOUNDS 
THE  KAISER 


REPORTS  of  the  Kaiser's  mental 
breakdown  and  of  the  doubling  of 
the  guard  around  the  castle  of  Amerongen, 
where  he  is  staying,  have  revived  rumors 
of  the  ancient  curse  of  the  Hohenzollern 
family,  the  "White  Woman  of  Branden- 
bvu*g."  Let  cynics  scoff  at  the  idea  that 
this  ancient  Countess,  beheaded  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  is  playing  Nemesis  to  "the 
last  chieftain  of  the  old  German  robber 
elan  in  his  castle  of  refuge  in  Holland"; 
the  people  of  Paris  know,  and  particularly 
the  soldiers  from  the  eastern  departments 
know,  that  the  old  curse  has  been  fulfilled 
before,  and  will  be  fulfilled  again.  Miss 
Louise  Arden,  a  Red-Cross  nurse  in  Paris, 
writes  of  the  common  rumor  as  well  as 
of  the  strange  legend  on  which  it  is  founded, 
in  a  letter  published  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun: 

I  don't  know  whether  the  interesting 
story  that  the  ex-Kaiser  has  escaped  the 
vengeance  of  the  Allies  only  to  find  him- 
self hag-ridden  by  the  "White  Woman  of 
Brandenburg,"  who,  you  may  remember,  is 
the  hereditary  ghost  of  the  HohenzoUerns, 
has  reached  New  York  yet,  but  it  is  common 
talk  among  the  French  soldiers  here,  partic- 
ularly among  the  contingents  from  the  east- 
ern departments.  They  tell  it  in  the  most 
matter-of-fact  way  to  explain  and  justify 
the  report  that  the  Kaiser  is  losing  his 
mind. 

"Eh  bien!"  one  old  poilu  said  to  me 
when  I  told  him  that  the  guards  had 
been  doubled  around  the  Kaiser's  place 
of  refuge  to  keep  out  kidnapers,  "but 
they  can  not  keep  out  the  White  Lady  of 
Brandenburg." 

Of  course  1  had  heard  the  story.  Every- 
body has  who  has  read  Miss  Miihlbach. 
But  I  asked  le  vieillard  what  ho  meant. 

"The   White   Woman    of    Brandenburg 


Your  Salesman 

His  ready  smile,  his  firm  handshake,  the 
twinkle  in  his  widcset  eyes — how  could 
he  sell  goods  without  them? 
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Your  Salesman,  tool 

Your  letter — that  pleads  your  cause  without 
the  help  of  the  light  in  your  eye,  the  grasp  of 
your  hand.  Give  it  dignity,  cha-Tzctcr, personality, 
by  typing  it  on  Old  Hampshire  Bond. 

USING  poor  paper  is  as  poor  busi' 
ness  as  having  poor  salesmen. 
However  you  look  at  it,  the  paper  rep' 
resents  you,  and  you  cannot  prevent  it. 

The  safe  thing,  the  profitable  thing, 
is  to  follow  the  example  of  thousands 
of  intelligent  business  men,  and  use 
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"The  Standard  Paper  for  Business  Stationery" 

Old  Hampshire  Bond  is  so  good  that 
you  will  be  perfectly  willing  to  let  your 
work  or  your  goods  be  judged  by  it. 

Your  Printer  or  Lithographer  will 
show  you  specimens  of  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  letterheads  and  envelopes  that 
will  lift  your  correspondence  out  of  a 
routine  into  an  art.  They  will  cost  you 
more  than  ordinary  letterheads  and 
envelopes — but  so  does  your  best 
salesman  make  more  than  his  less  profit' 
able  fellows. 

If  you  want  us  to  send  you  these 
specimens,  write  us  on  your  letterhead. 

Old  Hampshire  Stationery 

A  distinctive  paper  for  men,  boxed  in 
si2;es,  shapes  and  finishes  to  meet  every 
need  of  a  gentleman's  formal  and  social 
correspondence.     Samples  on  request. 

Good  Printers  and  Stationers  everywhere 
carry  Old  Hampshire  Bond  Papers  and 
Stationer)'.  They  will  gladly  show  samples. 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 

SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS.  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Austin  Speed  is  the  Speed  of  Method 


AUSTIN  METHOD 


No.  1  Standard — This  type  is  60  feet  wide  witli  one 
row  of  columns,  and  no  monitor.  It  is  designed  for  lis;ht- 
machine  work  and  storage.  It  can  be  any  length  in 
multiples  of  20  feet.     Built  in  30  working-days. 


No.  2  Standard — 90  feet  is  the  width  of  this  building. 
It  has  two  rows  of  columns  and  a  monitor  to  give  good 
light  and  air.  It  is  designed  for  foundry  and  heavy- 
machine  and  erecting-shop  work,  and  may  be  equipped 
with  craneway  if  desired.      Built  in  30  working-days. 


No.  3  Standard — This  is  the  "  Universal "  type.  It  is 
100  feet  wide,  or  wider  in  multiples  of  50  feet,  and  any 
length  in  multiples  of  20  feet.  It  has  a  monitor  with  a 
single  row  of  columns.     Built  in  30  working-days. 


No.  4  Standard — This  is  the  saw-tooth  type.  It  can 
be  built  any  size  in  bays  of  20  feet  x  30  feet.  Level 
suspension  for  shaft  hangers  is  provided.  Built  in  60 
working-days. 


The  First  Standard  Factory- Building 
ever  erected  was  built  by  Austin  in  1909. 

Since  then  16  linear  miles  of  Austin 
Standard  Buildings  have  been  erected  for 
240  concerns  in  46  lines  of  business. 


p. 


lERMANENT  factory- 
buildings  ready  for  useful 
occupancy  in  30  and  60 
working-days,  complete  in- 
dustrial plants  erected  and 
equipped  in  from  one-third  to 
one-half  the  usual  time." 

Such  is  the  Austin  result — 
an  accomplishment  that  marks 
a  new  era  in  industrial  con- 
struction. Through  the  Austin 
Method  hundreds  of  factory- 
buildings  in  over  46  Industrial 
Fields  have  been  completed  in 
record  time.  Great  savings  in 
capital  and  speedingiipforproduc- 
tion  Jias  been  the  economic  result. 


Organization  is  largely  responsi- 
ble. It  is  the  system  of  the  Austin 
Method — a  co-ordination  of  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  skill, 
purchasing  ability  and  construction 
supervision. 

More  simply  stated,  it  is  an 
organized  force  that  delivers  the 
concrete,  steel,  brick  and  lumber 
from  Austin  stocks  to  your  prop- 
erty with  greatest  dispatch,  has  the 
right  men  on  each  job  at  the  proper 
time — keeps  them  all  moving  stead- 
ily and  surely  without  apparent 
haste  and  delivers  a  permanent 
and  substantial  building,  complete, 
broom-clean,  windows  washed, 
ready  for  useful  occupancy  in 
record  time. 


STANDARD 
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Petinanence  is  Never  Sacnf  iced  to  Haste 


THROUGH  over40 years 
of  experience  in  the 
construction  of  special  m- 
dustrial  buildings,  Austin  En- 
gineers have  developed  the  10 
Austin  Standards  which  are 
briefly  described  on  these 
pages.  These  ten  standard 
types  together  with  their  vari- 
ations and  combinations  have 
been  found  to  meet  most  in- 
dustrial housing  requirements. 
Both  the  Standard  and  special 
building  service  of  the  Austin 
Company  will  be  found  in  the 
Austin  Book  of  Bui /dinars. 


In  this  book  there  are  spe- 
cific facts  of  interest  to  the 
man  who  contemplates  the 
building  of  an  entire  plant  and 
its  equipment,  or  a  single  in- 
dustrial building,  whether  of 
the  light  manufacturing  type 
or  the  heavy  crane-equipped 
kind  of  structure.  Copies  of 
the  book  are  gladly  sent  in  re- 
sponse to  requests  written  on 
business  stationery.  Manufac- 
turers and  engineers  whose 
requirements  for  more  space 
are  urgent  will  save  time  by 
using  the  wires. 


AUSTIN  METHOD 


Nos.  5,  6  and  7  Standards — These  are  the  heavier 
type  for  foundries  and  heavy-machine  shops.  The  center 
aisles  vary  in  size:  No.  5  is  approximately  40  feet.  No.  6 
is  50  feet,  and  No.  7  is  60  feet.  The  side  aisles  are 
slightly  over  30  feet.     Built  in  60  working-days. 


No.  9  Standard — This  standard  represents  the  flat 
slab  reinforced  concrete  multi-story  type.  Can  be  built 
any  size  in  panels  20  feet  square.  Clearance  is  12  feet 
3  inches.  This  type  also  re(iuires  a  slightly  longer  time 
for  construction. 


No.  10  Standard — This  crane-equipijed  building  is 
1.50  foet  wide  with  three  50  foot  aisles.  It  can  be  built 
any  length  in  multiples  of  20  feet.  Built  in  60  working- 
days. 


For  U.  S.  A.  and  Cana<la  addresf!  nearest  olTice: 


CLF.VEL.WD      - 
NKW  YORK    - 
PHIL.\DELPHI.\ 
W.VSHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH    - 
DE'IROIT  -      - 


-  16113  Euclid  .Xvc.,  Eddy  4500 
•      -       217  Broadway,  Barclay  8886 

-  I02C  Bulletin  Bldg.,  Spruce  1291 
■       ItOfi  (;  .St.,  N.  \V.,  Eranklin  6420 

493  Tnion  .■\rcade.  Grant  6071 
1452  Pcnobs«)t  Bldg.,  Cherry-  4466 


THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY,  Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders 

AUSTIN 


ClIIC.\GO  -     1374  Cent.  Coml  Bank  Bldg.,  Waba.sh  5801 
For  Foreign  Business :    American   Steel  Export  Company. 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York  (126) 


STANDARD 
FACTORY- 
BUILDINGS 
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is  after  him  and  will  get  him,"  he  said. 
"If  the  AUies  won't  make  him  pay  for  his 
crimes,  she  will." 

A  few  days  later  I  ran  across  the  story 
from  another  poilu,  who  told  me  that 
he  had  heard  that  the  ghost  had  appeared 
in  broad  daylight  while  his  ex-Majesty 
was  chopping  Avood,  scaring  Wilhelm  out 
of  seven  years'  growth. 

The  story  of  the  White  Woman  of 
Brandenburg,  or  simply  "The  White 
Woman,"  as  she  is  more  often  called,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  the 
countless  legends  that  grew  and  flourished 
about  the  House  of  HozenzoUern  during 
the  generations  it  lorded  it  over  Prussia 
and  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg. 

She  was  the  Countess  Cunigunda  von 
Plassenburg  and  Orlamunde.,  and  when 
but  a  girl  was  married  against  her  will  by 
the  orders  of  her  parents  to  the  old  Count 
Sigmund  von  Plassenburg.  A  few  years 
after  that  he  died,  leaving  her  rich,  beau- 
tiful, and  the  mother  of  two  children.  In- 
cidentally she  was  deeply  in  love  with  the 
good  looks  of  Albert,  Burgrave  of  Nurem- 
berg, surnamed  after  the  custom  of  those 
days,  Albert  the  Handsome,  and  the 
ancestor  of  the  HohenzoUern  family. 

For  a  long  time  the  Countess  Cuni- 
gunda courted  the  Burgrave,  but  in  vain, 
for  he  was  in  love  with  Beatrice,  Countess 
of  Hainault.  At  last  Cunigunda  sent 
messengers  to  Albert  offering  her  own  hand 
in  marriage,  together  with  the  rule  of 
Plassenburg  and  her  other  possessions. 

The  Burgrave  did  not  care  to  offend 
the  Countess,  so  he  took  refuge  in  the 
fact  that  his  parents  did  not  approve  of 
her  as  a  daughter-in-law  and  sent  back 
the  cryptic  reply  th  it  he  would  be  glad 
to  marry  her,  but  that  "four  eyes  now  in 
existence  prevented." 

He  of  course  referred  to  his  parents, 
but  the  Countess  believed,  so  runs  the 
old  tale,  that  he  hated  the  children  of 
the  old  Count  von  Plassenburg,  and 
wanted  to  be  rid  of  them  before  he  con- 
sented to  their  marriage. 

So  as  her  soul  was  set  on  the  Burgi'ave, 
she  determined  to  rid  herself  and  her 
lover  of  the  youngsters,  and  one  night 
after  the  return  of  the  messenger  with  the 
answ'er  from  the  Burgrave  the  children 
were  slain  in  a  manner  that  left  no  outer 
sign  of  violence.  Then,  the  story  says, 
she  went  back  to  bed  and  "did  sleep 
soundly,  seeing  her  way  clear." 

As  soon  as  the  funeral  of  the  two  chil- 
dren was  over  the  Countess  sent  another 
message  to  the  Burgrave  telling  him  to 
come  to  her  at  once,  and  on  his  arrival 
met  him  with  the  confession  of  what  she 
had  done. 

"The  four  eyes  that  troubled  are 
troublesome  no  longer,"  the  story  makes 
her  say,  "now  let  us  be  wed." 

Instead,  the  Burgrave,  who  seems  to 
have  lacked  the  full  flavor  of  the  Kultur 
attained  by  his  great-great-great-grandson 
Wilhelm,  had  her  seized  and  tried  and  con- 
demned for  the  murder  of  the  children. 

When  she  entered  the  room  to  die, 
the  Burgrave  and  the  officials  of  his  court 
were  there,  and  she  paused  on  her  way  to 
the  block  long  enough  to  curse  him  and 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  "his 
friends  and  relatives  and  children  forever 
and  ever.  When  you  come  to  die  I  shall  be 
there,"  runs  the  tale,  "and  no  member  of 
your  family  but  shall  know  me." 

She  was  beheaded  with  true  German 
thoroughness  and  medieval  dispatch. 
The  Burgrave,  a  true  HohenzoUern,  con- 
fiscated her  estates  and  happily  married 
Countess  Beatrice  of  Hainault. 

This  is   the  story  Miss  Arden   says   is 
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being    repeated     after    many     years     by 
Frenchmen.     Her    letter    continues: 

"Of  course  the  whole  thing  is  grotesque, 
but  really  I  have  heard  so  much  of  it  of 
late  that  I  have  become  obsessed  with  the 
glamour  of  it  all,  and  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  it  is  strange  that  w'e  should  be 
repeating  seriously  in  the  year  1919  the 
tales  they  told  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago." 


WAR-REPORTS  FROM  THE  INFLUENZA 
FRONT 


A  WAR  here  in  the  United  States,  a 
war  that  reached  into  practically 
every  community  in  the  country  and  took 
a  toll  of  American  lives  twice  as  great  as 
that  taken  by  the  war  overseas,  has  raged 
through  the  early  winter  months.  In  the 
fight  against  influenza,  which  is  not  yet 
finished,  devoted  women  have  served  in  the 
front  ranks  and  many  of  them,  uninspired 
by  the  interest  and  honor  that  helped  the 
dough-boy  to  act  the  hero,  have  gone  down 
to  death,  if  not  unwept,  at  least  unsung. 
"The  women  of  America  have  been  pretty 
heroic  in  France,"  writes  an  official  of  the 
Visiting  Nurses'  Association  of  Chicago, 
"but  they  have  been  none  the  less  so  at 
home,  volunteers  as  well  as  professionals, 
and  honorable  mention  would  perhaps  bring 
the  situation  a  bit  more  closely  home  to 
many  of  us."  A  new  department  in  the 
President's  Cabinet,  a  Department  of 
Public  Health,  is  the  moral  which  some 
commentators  see  in  the  present  epidemic. 
This  moral,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  is 
driven  home  by  extracts  from  a  number 
of  letters  from  nurses  which  appear  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
Nursing,  published  by  the  Red  Cross  at 
Washington.  "No  decorations  will  be 
bestowed  on  these  nurses,"  says  the  paper, 
"but  their  names  are  written  in  the  hearts 
of  their  grateful  countrymen,  and  on  His 
Honor  RoU."  The  extracts  given  are  chosen 
for  their  "variety  or  because  they  were 
typical  of  many  reports,"  and  not  because 
honor  and  appreciation  were  not  due  to  all 
alike.  From  Miss  Colon,  in  Luce  County, 
northern  Michigan,  comes  the  following: 

"We  have  had  a  terrible  time  in  this 
county,  losing  one  hundred  people,  or  one 
person  out  of  every  fifty.  ...  I  worked 
with  Dr.  Perry,  our  health  officer,  going  to 
the  'logging-camps,'  in  the  hospital,  in  the 
homes,  and  wherever  the  need  was  greatest 
at  the  time.  We  all  worked  day  and  night, 
hardly  taking  time  to  eat.  .  .  .  Some  of 
our  patients  Uved  miles  back  in  the  woods; 
not  even  a  road  could  reach  them,  but  the 
train  could,  so  we  had  to  go  after  them  in 
hand-cars,  and  so  saved  many  a  life.  We 
have  gasoline  engines  on  the  more  modern 
hand-cars  and  we  hitched  a  flat-car  to  a 
hand-car  with  wire,  put  a  board  floor  on, 
mattresses  over  that,  plenty  of  covers,  and 
a  canvas  to  cover  the  top  and  break  the 
wind,  and  we  carried  the  patients  fifteen 
or  more  miles  to  a  decent  bed  and  a  chance 
to  live. 

"We  rode  twenty  and  thirty  miles  at 
night  through  the  deepest  woods  and  over 
the  roughest  roads  to  camps,  and  many 
times  we  would  find  thirty  or  forty  cases, 
sometimes  ten  people  all  huddled  together 


fully  drest  in  a  tiny  log  cabin,  probably 
all  in  two  beds  and  all  with  fevers  over  104. 
"On  long  trips  we  had  one  doctor,  a 
driver,  one  helper,  and  myself,  and  we  just 
worked  and  instructed  and  showed  those 
among  them  who  could  help  what  to  do 
when  we  had  to  leave.  .  .  .  We  had  splen- 
did cooperation  throughout  the  whole 
time.  Everybody  worked  hard  and  long 
with  unselfish  spirit." 

A  letter  from  Miss  Potts  contains  this 
vivid  account  of  her  work  in  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J.: 

"I  think  you  may  be  interested  to  hear 
something  of  my  experience  in  the  recent 
epidemic  of  influenza.  I  had  whole  fami- 
lies down  with  it  at  once.  The  father  and 
eight  children  in  one  home  and  then  the 
mother  came  down  with  it,  and  labor 
came  on  ahead  of  time.  The  man  got  up 
and  almost  staggered  round  the  hoiise,  just 
keeping  up  the  fire  and  giving  milk  and 
medicine.  One  forlorn  little  tot  of  three 
years  was  around,  and  she  stood  by  the 
bed  patting  her  mother's  hand,  clad  in  a 
big  sister's  sweater  that  touched  the 
ground.  It  was  one  of  the  careless  homes, 
chairs  without  seats,  paries  of  glass  out  of 
the  windows,  and  doors  you  could  not 
shut.  None  of  the  neighbors  would  come 
near — every  one  was  afraid,  I  almost 
begged  one  of  them  to  do  some  washing, 
and  she  did  it  once  or  twice,  and  that  was 
all.  The  second  day  the  woman's  temper- 
ature was  105,  and  I  thought  we  should 
surely  lose  her,  biit  she  puUed  through, 
and  so  did  all  the  rest  of  that  family. 
Across  the  street  was  a  man  who  had  the 
'flu'  followed  by  acute  nephritis.  He  had 
convulsions  from  7  a.m  one  day  until 
3  P.M.,  was  unconscious  for  sixty  hours 
and  neither  spoke  nor  swallowed.  I  stayed 
with  him  from  9  a.m.  one  day  until  1  a.m. 
the  following  morning — no  one  would 
come  near  except  a  younger  brother  of 
twenty.  The  next  day  the  doctor  had 
ordered  hot  flaxseed  poultices.  I  stayed 
from  12  noon  to  6  p.m.;  went  back  at 
8  P.M.,  and  kept  up  the  poultices  until 
3  A.M.,  when  he  showed  the  first  symptoms 
of  consciousness  by  grabbing  a  hot  poultice 
and  trying  to  get  it  off.  He  made  a  quick 
recovery  to  our  surprize,  for  there  was 
some  pneumonia  in  one  lung  as  well.  We 
were  not  always  as  fortunate  tho.  One 
woman  nursed  her  husband  and  three  boys 
and  then  came  down  herself.  She  was  a 
heavy  woman,  weighing  195  pounds.  All 
she  begged  w^as  to  be  left  alone,  she  was  '  so 
tired.'  The  man  got  up  and  tried  to  do 
his  best.  I  stayed  there  all  night  and  in 
the  morning  telephoned  to  the  woman's 
sister  and  she  came  and  tapped  on  the 
window.  No  one  would  come  in,  but  I 
went  to  the  door  and  pulled  her  in  and 
told  her  she  had  to  stay.  When  she  he^jd 
that  her  sister's  recovery  was  very  doubtful 
she  was  ashamed — telephoned  to  another 
woman  relative  and  they  both  helped 
the  man  out.  I  went  back  at  seven,  for  it 
was  a  critical  case,  and  stayed  till  mid- 
night, when  all  one  could  do  was  to  send 
for  the  priest. 

"Another  of  my  new  maternity  cases 
was  an  Italian  woman,  and  she  was  afraid 
of  it.  The  day  she  came  down-stairs  her 
husband,  who  had  had  a  cold,  developed  a 
temperature  of  103.  I  put  him  to  bed 
and  sent  for  the  doctor.  Tliree  days  later 
the  woman  was  dow^n  with  it,  and  then  the 
four  children  and  the  baby  went  down,  one 
after  the  other;  no  neighbors  would  help 
out.  They  were  panic-stricken.  Finally, 
the  eldest  child,  a  girl  of  nine  years,  took 
it.     She  struggled  so  hard  not  to  give  up. 
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PEACE  PLANS 

NOW!  Let's  get  busy---the  nasty  job  is 
accomplished — Lets  get  going  on  the  big 
pleasant  job  of  building  clean  business. 

Bethlehem  Internal  Gear  Drive  Motor 
Trucks  will  go  get  the  business  and  deliver 
it.  Let  the  Bethlehem  w^ar  record  of  effi- 
ciency, economy  and  dependability  become 
your  delivery  and  hauling  record. 

Your  business  must  be  modernized  to  meet 
competition — and  the  best  way  to  modernize 
it  is  to  Bethlehemize  it. 

Gray  &  Davis  Electric  Starting  and  Lighting  on  all  models. 
I  yi  Ton  Chassis  2^  Ton  Chassis  3^  Ton  Chassis 

$1965      $2365     $3465 

F.  O.  B.  ALLENTOWN.  PA. 


The  Motor 
Ti-uck  bought 
to-day  without 
EfcchicSbrting 
<-ind  Lighting* 
will  be  out- 

of  date 
to-moirow 


InligriiiiJAGeiU'jUriVe 

MOTORXTRUCKS 

Dependable  DeIiVei:y^ 

BETHLKHKM  MOTORjJ  t»RP  N.  ^IXL'NXGWN,  PA. 


The  Motor 

Truck  boujht 
iMby  without 
Ekc^Stirtinj 
•nd  Lighting- 
wifl  be  oul~ 
ai  d<ite 
to-morrow 
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THE  SMOOTHEST 
SMOKING 
TOBACCO 

That's  two  things  can't  be 
imitated — youthful  charm 
and  mellow  old  age. 

VELVET  wins  because  it's 
natural  VELVET  is  mel- 
low, cool  and  smooth,  be- 
cause it  is  naturally  aged  for 
tw^o  years  'in  wooden  hogs- 
heads. 

This  long  ageing  makes 
VELVET  as  good  as  pipe 
tobacco  can  be  made.  It  is 
expensive  to  us,  but  it  is  the 
right  way. 

Don't  take 
our  word  for 
it — prove  it 
out  in  your 
pipe. 


$ 


^  — 


Write  to  Velvet  Joe, 
4241  Folsom  Avenue, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  his 
1919  Almanac.  He  will 
send  it  FREE. 


but  I  said,  'Lena,  I  shall  have  to  put  you 
to  bed,'  but  Lena  said,  'I  can't  go  to  bed; 
who  will  keep  the  fire  up  and  tend  to  them? ' 
But  I  went  out  and  found  the  Presbyterian 
minister's  wife,  and  she  came  and  stayed 
for  four  or  five  hours,  tho  she  was  ill  her- 
seK,  and  then  another  woman  came.  That 
day  the  Emergency  Hospital  opened  in 
Red  Bank  and  we  took  the  mother  and 
baby  and  four  children  there;  the  father 
was  getting  better  and  we  let  him  stay  as 
he  begged  to,  but  the  mother  died  in  the 
hospital  three  days  later,  leaving  the 
baby  and  the  four  children.  And  so  it 
went  on.  Some  families  lost  two  members 
one  after  the  other.  It  was  like  a  horrible 
nightmare,  only  one  had  no  time  to  think. 
We  are  short  of  doctors,  and  those  we 
have  worked  night  and  day,  but  they  could 
not  answer  all  the  calls.  I  knew  their 
treatment  and  as  I  went  around  put  the 
patients  to  bed,  started  the  treatment,  and 
telephoned  the  doctors  to  come  as  soon  as 
they  could.  It  is  over  now,  but  in  this 
little  community  we  have  thirteen  mother- 
less children  and  two  fatherless.  Eleven 
boys,  and  four  girls,  curiously,  are  left." 

From    Canaan,    Conn.,    Miss   Edith   L. 
Price  writes: 

"...  working  every  minute  from  7:45 
or  8  A.M.  until  5:30  or  6  p.m.  My  night- 
work  began  about  eight  or  soon  after  and 
I  would  come  home  soon  after  12,  2,  4,  or 
5:30  in  the  morning,  sleep  until  seven, 
rise,  and  begin  over.  I  often  used  to  feel 
like  a  machine  going  about  until  I  ran 
down.  The  most  of  the  cases  were  among 
Italians.  ...  As  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  get  any  help,  I  had  to  do  a  good  deal 
myself,  especially  at  first,  of  building  fires, 
heating  water  and  nourishment,  etc.  .  .  . 
In  one  family  I  had  the  parents  and  seven 
children,  all  bed  patients.  I  had  three  full- 
size  beds,  two  cots,  one  crib,  and  one 
cradle.  They  lived  in  a  four-room  shanty. 
I  usually  spent  two  hours,  sometimes 
longer,  caring  for  them;  the  children  were 
from  one  year  up  to  eight  years.  The 
mother  was  very  ill  with  pneumonia  and 
pregnant,  father  also  ill  with  pneumonia. 
There  was  an  old  deaf  man  there  who  gave 
medicine  and  nourishment  when  I  was 
not  there.  ...  It  was  some  work  each 
day  to  care  for  that  family.  I  had'several 
families  of  five,  four,  one,  and  two.  .  .  . 
I  did  not  have  a  death  where  I  was  called 
at  the  beginning  of  the  illness." 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  Miss  Kate  LaPrade,  chairman  of  the 
Nursing  Committee  of  the  Victoria  Red- 
Cross  Chapter,  Victoria,  Tex.: 

"We  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  our 
routine  work  of  nursing  and  direct  the 
entire  energies  of  the  service  to  fighting  the 
influenza  epidemic. 

"Having  no  hospital  in  our  city,  and 
only  two  trained  nurses  besides  Mrs. 
Cortines,  you  can  imagine  just  what  we 
were  up  against. 

"We  organized  an  emergency  hospital  in 
order  to  get  the  sick  where  they  could  be 
more  easUy  cared  for  and  put  Mrs.  Cortines 
in  charge.  With  the  help  of  the  women  in 
town  who  had  taken  the  Red-Cross*course[in 
Home  Care  of  the  Sick,  she  worked  for 
days  to  save  the  lives  of  the  people  who 
were  brought  to  her,  often  without  even  the 
help  of  a  doctor,  except  such  advice  as  they 
were  able  to  give  her  over  the  phone.  With 
14,000  or  15,000  people  in  our  county  to 
look  after,  the  four  practising  physicians 
we  have  left  have  not  had  much  time 
to  devote  to  individual  patients,  and    the 
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THE  FRANKLIN  CAR 

A  PRODUCT  of  superior  quality — fine  in  structure,  fine 
in  appearance  and  fine  in  action — it  embodies  simplicity 
and  endurance.  To  all  who  consider  ease  and  safety 
of  handling,  comfort  and  economy,  it  stands  alone.  Stripped 
of  177  non-essential  parts  incident  to  water-cooling,  and 
unnecessary  weight,  it  gives  a  service  unequalled  in  the  fine 
car  class. 

The  Franklin  Car  is  equally  useful  summer  or  winter — no 
water  to  boil  or  freeze;  equally  at  home  on  smooth  streets  or 
on  rough  roads.     And  it  gives  to  owners  consistent  records  of: 

20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline — ifistead  of  10 
10,000  miles  to  the  set  of  tires — instead  of  5,000 
S0%  slower  depreciation  than  in  any  other  fine  car. 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


What  a  Doctor  Owner 
Recently  Had  to  Say: 

"Its  ease  of  manipulation  and  superb 
riding  qualities  have  greatly  eased  the 
long  hours  which  my  profession  requires. 
This  was  especially  apparent  during  the 
hard  work  I  recently  went  through  in  the 
influenza  epidemic." 
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Time-thrift!  Speed  is  man's 
means  of  saving  that  most 
precious  of  all  commodities— 

time.    Because  Mimeographing  is  the 
speediest  method  of  duplicating  all  kinds 
of  letters  and  forms  it  has  taken  its  place 
among  the  great  economies  of  modern  busi- 
ness life.     Dictate  a  letter  and  within  the 
hour  the  Mimeograph  will  deliver  thousands 
of  completed   copies   ready  for   distribu- 
tion.   Its  steady  grist  is  nearly  a  hundred 

duplications  a  minute— exact  and  well  printed  fac- 
similes of  the  original  typewritten  or  handwritten  sheet. 
Drawings  too  may  easily  be  included  thereon.    With  the 
least  possible  delay  the  Mimeograph  bridges  the  distance 
from  your  thought  to  the  many  who  should  receive  it. 
Real  time-thrift,  that!     Our  booklet  "L"  is  now  ready 
for  you.    A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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responsibility  which  has  rested  upon  the 
nurses  has  been  great. 

"Mrs.  Cortines  has  done  a  wonderful 
work  here  and  our  people  appreciate  it. 
She  went  day  and  night  until  the  worst  of 
the  epidemic  was  over,  and  then  went  to 
bed  herself,  absolutely  exhausted.  She 
has  been  awfully  sick,  but,  I  am  glad  to 
report,  has  now  passed  the  danger-point. 
Fortunately  she  had  her  women  so  well 
organized  they  have  been  able  to  carry  on 
the  work  very  nicely,  and  conditions  are 
improving  every  day,  but  with  us,  as  it 
has  been  over  the  entire  country,  the  ex- 
perience has  been  awful. 

"The  only  good  which  could  have  pos- 
sibly come  out  of  an  epidemic  which  has 
carried  off  a  great  number  of  our  best  as 
well  as  our  poorest  citizens  is  the  proof  to 
the  pubUe  of  the  value  of  our  Nursing 
Service  and  the  necessity  for  a  county 
hospital.  These  two  ideas  are  thoroughly 
imprest  upon  the  minds  of  our  people, 
and  we  do  not  anticipate  in  the  future 
any  trouble  in  getting  what  we  need." 

Mrs,  B.  F.  Thomson,  Haddonfield, 
N.  J.,  writes: 

"We  feel  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
we  were  asked  to  open  an  Emergency 
Hospital,  October  9,  and  it  was  ready  for 
patients,  October  10,  at  9  a.m.  We  have 
been  working  steadily,  with  almost  an 
entire  force  composed  of  volunteers,  save 
our  two  public-health  nurses,  night  nurse, 
and  kitchen  helper.  Even  our  washing  is 
being  done  by  a  young  colored  woman 
whose  husband  is  in  France,  as  her  patriotic 
duty.  We  also  have  followed  up  our  out- 
going patients  when  necessary  with  care, 
making  broth,  etc.,  and  sending  fruits. 
The  hospital  itself  is  our  house  purchased 
on  October  5  for  our  community  house, 
which  includes  apartment  for  our  nurses, 
and  which  as  soon  as  we  close  the  hospital 
w'll  be  at  once  put  into  condition.  I  can 
not  speak  too  highly  of  our  nurses.  This 
epidemic  has  proved  as  nothing  else  the 
value  of  our  nurse  to  the  comnmnity  and 
surrounding  towns,  and  our  town  has  risen 
splendidly  to  the  occasion.  I'm  glad  our 
standing  for  the  Public  Health  and  Com- 
munity Service  has  been  able  to  prove  its 
strength.  We  have  had  nearly  nine 
hundred  cases  here  of  the  influenza  and 
pneumonia,  with  about  sixteen  deaths." 

Quick  action  on  the  part  of  Miss  God- 
dard  and  the  town  officials  seems  to  have 
saved  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.,  from  experiencing 
the  usual  severity  of  the  epidemic: 

"We  are  having  some  influenza  here, 
nothing  alarming  as  yet.  I  have  not  been 
rushed  so  far.  About  two  weeks  ago  I 
heard  we  had  about  a  half-dozen  cases  in 
town.  I  went  to  the  authorities  right 
away  and  everything  was  closed  that  nigli  t 
at  midnight  and  has  been  ever  since,  .  .  . 
the  county  being  declared  a  sanitary  district 
under  government  control.  This  is  to 
continue  after  the  ei)idemic  has  passed." 

This  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  W. 
E.  Downer,  Muscatine,  la.,  contains  the 
valuable  suggestion  of  holding  classes  for 
the  instruction  of  volunteers  before  send- 
ing them  into  the  houses  of  the  sick: 

"As  soon  as  we  could  arrange  it,  our 
Public  Health  Bureau  voted  to  offer  the 
facilities  of  the  Bureau  and  its  nurses  to 
the  authorities  for  the  fight  against  the 
'flu,'  and  undertook  the  training  of  a 
temporary  nursing  staff.  Our  call  for 
volunteers  brought  immediate  response, 
and  we  had  between  fifty  and  sixty  women 


in  a  course  of  three  lessons  in  the  home 
care  of  the  sick.  Some  of  these  women 
are  now  being  used  in  the  homes  where 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  graduate  nurses, 
and  are  doing  good  work.  We  have  also 
secured  the  assistance  of  the  county  food- 
demonstrator,  and  are  now  giving  a  course 
of  three  lessons  on  sick-room  diet.  We 
have  also  arranged  for  an  emergency 
hospital  to  be  opened  at  our  Country  Club, 
if  that  becomes  necessary." 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Lydia  F.  Griffin, 
president,  Gloucester  District  Nursing 
Association,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  tells  of 
conditions  there: 

"We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  this  terri- 
ble epidemic.  The  whole  city  is  stricken, 
no  help  is  available  from  the  other  cities, 
and  as  one  of  our  nurses  is  also  ill  with  it, 
it  leaves  Miss  Thomas  and  Miss  Riley 
to  do  it  all.  I  called  for  volunteers  who 
had  taken  the  nursing  course,  and  only 
one  was  willing  to  report  for  duty  this 
afternoon. 

"The  situation  is  critical,  the  hospitals 
are  filled,  the  doctors  are  ill,  and  the 
District  Nursing  Association  and  the  few 
nurses  and  doctors  worked  in  relays.  No 
call  went  unheeded.  As  Gloticester  was 
the  first  to  be  stricken,  we  were  taken  quite 
unawares.  But  I  feel  we  were  not  found 
wanting." 

Miss  Banzhof ,  who  is  the  only  nurse  in  a 
mining  town  on  one  of  the  Colorado 
mountains,  fought  the  epidemic  single- 
handed  for  days  before  help  could  be  sent 
her.     She  writes: 

"Our  'flu'  scare  did  not  stop  with  the 
'flu'  itself.  Nearly  ^all  the  cases  were 
double  pneumonia,  and  for  ten  days  I 
had  to  go  alone  with  an  undergraduate 
to  help.  We  had  twelve  cases  in  the  house, 
and  with  all  that  had  a  big  accident  in 
the  mine." 

Without  waiting  for  the  epidemic  to 
make  its  appearance  in  Kent  County, 
Mich.,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  made 
prompt  preparations.  The  Committee  on 
Nursing  asked  Miss  Gowdy  to  submit  a 
plan  of  action.  Her  recommendations 
were  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors after  having  been  indorsed  by  the 
Red  Cross  Chapter  Committee  on  In- 
fluenza. The  recommendations  are  given 
in  detail  as  follows: 

First — That  the  Health  Officers  in  each 
township  keep  closely  in  touch  with  the 
communities  in  their  respective  townships 
and  through  the  physicians  obtain  a  daily 
report  of  all  new  cases  of  the  influenza. 

Secondly — That  Health  Officers  secure 
a  list  of  all  women  in  their  townships, 
who  are  willing  to  volunteer  their  services  in 
event  of  an  epidemic,  these  volunteers 
to  be  practical  nurses,  housekeepers, 
those  who  have  taken  the  Red  Cross  course 
in  Home  (^are  of  the  Sick,  tcaclic^'s,  or  any 
woman  without  the  care  of  cliildren,  lo 
serve  under  the  direction  or  supervision 
of  whatever  graduate  nurses  ai"e  available. 

Thirdly — That  all  agi'ucies  and  resources 
be  encouraged  to  combine  their  forces 
under  a  single  direction  to  obtain  efficient 
service  for  a  community  in  event  of  an 
epidemic. 

Fourthly — That  the  county  nurse  be  re- 
leased from  her  routine  work  to  assist  in 
this  work,  wherever  nc'ccssary,  through 
supervision   of   the   imrsing   personnel,    in 


any  community  of  the  county  needing 
nursing  care. 

Fifthly — That  the  county  nurse  be  called 
to  a  community  by  the  Health  Officer  on 
recommendation  of  the  physician  or  rec- 
ommendation of  township  supervisor. 

Sixthly— That  we  cooperate  with  the 
Grand  Rapids  Red  Cross  Chapter  through 
its  Committee  on  Influenza,  which  is  organ- 
ized and  securing  supplies  and  recruiting 
volunteers  for  service  in  the  event  of  an 
epidemic. 

Seventhly — That  a  copy  of  these  recom- 
mendations be  mailed  to  each  Health 
Officer  in  the  county. 


THE   PRESIDENT  AS  A  MOVIE  FAN 


THE  milUons  of  movie  fans  throughout 
the  country  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  what  screen-plays  the  President 
and  his  party  saw  on  their  recent  trip 
across  the  Atlantic.  Nazimova  seems  to 
have  been  the  favorite  star  and  one  of  her 
plays  selected  was  "Revelation,"  the 
dramatization  of  "The  Rose-bush  of  a 
Thousand  Years,"  written  by  Miss  Mabel 
Wagnalls  and  published  by  this  firm.  The 
Exhibitor's  Trade  Review,  an  organ  of  the 
moving-picture  trade,  had  this  to  say  just 
before  the  President's  ship  sailed: 

Three  evenings  were  set  aside  by  special 
request  for  showings  of  Mme.  Nazimova's 
big  de  luxe  screen  productions,  "Revela- 
tion," "Toys  of  Fate,"  and  "Eye  for 
Eye."  President  Wilson  and  Airs.  Wilson 
are  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  Russian 
actress  and  her  work  on  the  stage,  but 
until  now  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
view  anj'  of  her  famous  achievements  in 
motion-pictures. 

The  exhibition  will  be  given  under 
unusually  unique  circumstances  following 
the  completion  of  the  President's  and  his 
associates'  day's  work.  A  special  theater 
has  been  constructed  in  the  main  saloon 
on  the  ship,  and  the  musical  accompani- 
ment wll  be  provided  by  the  steamer's 
orchestra  of  one  hundred  pieces. 

In  addition  to  the  Nazimova  produc- 
tions to  be  shown  on  the  peace  leviathan, 
Screen  Classics,  Inc.,  features  and  Metro's 
All-Star  Series  productions  will  be  part 
of  the  exhibitions.  Among  these  will  be 
Francis  X.  Bushman  and  Beverly  Bayne's 
magnificent  picturization  of  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  "Blue  Jeans,"  starring  Viola 
Dana;  "Lest  We  Forget,"  in  which  Rita 
Jolivet,  the  suvivor  of  the  Lusitania  is 
starred;  "My  Own  United  States,"  the 
William  L.  Sherrill  production  in  which 
Afr:  Arnold  Daly  is  the  star;  "Draft  258," 
starring  Mabel  Taliaferro;  "The  Slacker," 
starring  Emilj'  Stevens,  and  others. 

The  patriotic  features  will  be  especially 
interesting  to  the  delegates  and  newspaper 
men,  as  they  are  historical  romances  of 
the  Avorld-war  built  around  actual  events, 
such  as  the  sinking  of  tlie  Lusitania,  the 
Cavell  execution,  the  mobilization  of  Amer- 
ica's Army  and  Navy,  and  tlie  closing 
incidents  of  the  war. 

"The  Great  Victory,"  "Wilson  or  the 
Kaiser?  The  Fall  of  the  IlohenzoUerns," 
Scrc>en  Classics,  Inc.'s  latest  i)atriotio 
superfeature,  depicting  \ho  contrasting 
and  dramatic  life-story  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
the  builder,  and  Wilhelm,  the  Kaiser  and 
wrecker,  besides  being  shown  aboard  the 
sliip  will  be  i)res(Mit(>(l  to  the  representatives 
of  the  different  foreign  nations  gathered  in 
Paris  for  the  Peace  Confen^nce  in  the  Grand 
Palais  at   Versailles.       Count   di   Cii)pico, 
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head  of  the  Italian  Commission  in  America, 
who  will  personally  attend  to  the  Versailles 
exhibition  of  the  picture,  will  then  take 
it  to  Metz  for  a  presentation  before  the 
American  and  Allied  commanders  and 
their  soldiers  on  Christmas-day. 


A  POET'S  GOOD-BY  VISIT  TO 
THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


MR.  ROOSEVELT  wrote  no  poetry, 
or,  if  he  did,  he  took  pains  to  keep 
it  from  the  pubhc  eye.  But  poets  were 
his  friends,  and  to  many  of  oiu-  American 
writers  of  verse  the  Colonel's  death  was  as 
if  a  great  mountain  had  been  removed 
from  the  horizon  or  a  bright  star  had 
fallen  from  its  accustomed  place  in  the 
firmament.  Mr.  Edgar  Lee  Masters's 
poetical  tribute  takes  the  form  of  a  narra- 
tion in  free  verse  of  his  last  visit  to  Saga- 
more Hill.  The  poem  gives  a  vivid  picture 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  he  appeared  in  his  last 
year  of  Ufe  and  of  the  Colonel's  own 
opinion  of  his  mentality  and  achievements. 
We  quote  Mr.  Masters's  tribute  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post: 

AT  SAGAMORE  HILL 

By  Edgar  Lee  Masters 

All  things  proceed  as  tho  the  stage  were  set 
For  acts  arranged.     I  have  not  learned  the  part, 
The  day  enacts  itself.     I  take  the  tube, 
Find  daylight  at  Jamaica,  know  the  place 
Through  some  rehearsal,  aU  the  country  know 
Which  glides  along  the  window,  is  not  seen 
For  definite  memory. 

At  Oyster  Bay 
A  taxi  stands  in  readiness;  in  a  trice 
We  circle  strips  of  water,  slopes  of  hills, 
Climb  where  a  granite  wall  supports  a  hill. 
A  mass  of  blossoms,  ripening  berries,  too. 
And  enter  at  a  gate,  go  up  a  drive. 
Shadowed  by  larches,  cedars,  silver  willows. 
Tills  taxi  just  ahead  is  in  the  play. 
Is  here  in  Ufe  as  I  had  seen  it  in 
The  crystal  of  prevision,  reaches  flrst 
The  porte-cochere.     This  moment  from  the  door 
Comes  Roosevelt,  and  greets  the  man  who  leaves 
The  taxi  just  ahead,  then  waits  for  me. 
Puts  a  strong  hand  that  softens  into  mine. 
And  says,  "Oh,  this  is  bully!" 

We  go  in. 

He  leaves  my  antecessor  in  a  room 
Somewhere  along  the  hall,  and  comes  to  me 
Who  wait  him  in  the  roomy  Ubrary. 
"  How  are  those  lovely  daughters?    Oh,  by  George, 
I  thought  I  might  forget  their  names — I  know — 
It's  Madeline  and  Marcia.     Yes,  you  know 
Corinne  adores  the  picture  wliich  you  sent 
Of  Madeline — Your  boy,  too?     In  the  war! 
That's  buUy — tea  is  coming — we  must  talk. 
I  have  five  hundred  things  to  ask  you.     Set 
The  tea  tilings  on  this  table,  Anna. — Now, 
Do  you  take  sugar,  lemon?     Oh,  you  smoke! 
I'U  give  you  a  cigar." 

The  talk  begins. 
He's  drest  in  canvas  khaki,  flannel  shirt, 
Laced' boots  for  farmuig,  chopjiing  trees,  perhaps; 
A  stocky  frame,  curtains  of  skin  on  cheeks 
Drained  sUghtly  of  their  fat;  gash  in  the  neck 
Where  pus  was  emptied  lately ;  one  eye  dim 
And  growing  dimmer;  almost  blind  in  that. 
And  when  he  walks  he  roUs  a  little  Uke 
A  man  whose  youth  is  fading,  like  a  cart 
That  rolls  when  springs  are  old.     He  is  a  moose. 
Scarred,    battered    from    the    hunters,    thickets, 

stones ; 
Some  finest  tips  of  antlers  broken  off. 
And  eyes  where  images  of  ancient  things 
FUt  back  and  forth  across  them,  keeping  still 
A  certain  slumberous  indifference 
Or  .wisdom,  it  may  be. 


But  then  the  talk! 
Bronze  dolpliins  in  a  fountain  can  not  spout 
More  streams  at  once:  Of  course   the   war,   the 

emperor, 
America  in  the  war,  his  sons  in  France, 
The  dangers,  separation,  let  them  go! 
The  fate  has  been  appointed — to  our  task. 
Live  full  our  Uves  with  duty,  go  to  sleep! 
"For  I  say,"  he  exclaims,  "the  man  who  fears 
To  die  sliould  not  be  born,  nor  left  to  Uve." 
It's  Celtic  poetry,  free  verse;  he  says, 
"You  nobly  celebrate  in  your  Spoon  River 
The  pioneers,  the  soldiers  of  the  past; 
Why  do  you  flout  our  Philippine  adventure?" 
"No  difference.    Colonel,  ui   the  stock;   the  dif- 
ference 
Lies  in  the  causes."     Well,  another  stream: 
Mark    Hanna,    Quay,    and    others.       "What    I 

hate," 
He  says  to  me,  "is  the  Pharisee — I  can  stand 
All  other  men.     And  you  will  flnd  the  men 
So  much  maligned  had  gentle  quaUties, 
And   noble   dreams.     Poor   Quay,    he   loved    the 

Indians. 
Sent  for  me  when  he  lay  there  dying,  said, 
'Look  after  such  a  tribe  when  I  am  dead. 
I  want  to  crawl  upon  a  sunny  rock 
And  die  there  Uke  a  wolf.'  "     "  Did  he  say  that 
Colonel,  to  you?"     "Yes!  and  you  know,  a  man 
Who  says  a  tlung  like  that  has  in  his  soul 
An  orb  of  Ught  to  flash  that  meaning  forth 
Of  heroism,  nature." 

Time  goes  on. 
The  play  is  staged,  must  end;  my  taxi  comes 
In  half  an  hour  or  so.     "  Before  it  comes 
Let's  walk  about  the  farm  and  see  my  corn." 
A  fellow  on  the  porch  is  warming  heels 
As  we  go  by.     "I'll  see  him  when  you  go," 
The  Colonel  says. 

The  rail  fence  by  the  corn 
Is  good  to  lean  on  as  we  stand  and  talk 
Of  farming,  cattle,  country  Ufe.     We  turn. 
Sit  for  some  moments  in  a  garden-hoiLse 
On  which  a  rose-vine  clambers  aU  in  bloom. 
And  from  this  liilly  place  look  at  the  strips 
Of  water  from  the  bay  a  mile  beyond. 
Below  some  several  terraces  of  hills 
Where  flrs  and  pines  are  growing.     This  resembles 
A  scene  in  Milton  that  I've  read.     He  knows. 
Catches  the  reminiscences,  quotes  _the  Unes — and 

then 
Something  of  country  silence,  look  of  grass 
Where  the  wind  stirs  it,  mystical  little  breaths 
Coming  between  the  roses;  something,  too. 
In  Vulcan's  figure;  he  is  Vulcan,  too. 
Deprived  his  shop,  great  bellows,  hammer,  anvil. 
Sitting  so  quietly  beside  me,  hands 
Spread  over  knees;  something  of  these  evokes 
A  pathos,  and  uumediately  in  key 
With  aU  of  this  he  says:    "  I  have  achieved 
By  labor,  concentration;  not  at  all 
By  gifts  or  genius,  being  commonplace 
In  all  my  faculties." 

"Not  all,"  I  say. 
"  One  faculty  is  not — your  overmind. 
Eyed  front  and  back  to  see  all  faculties, 
Govern  and  watch  them.     If  we  let  you  state 
Your  case  against  you,  timid  born,  you  say. 
Becoming  brave;  asthmatic,  growing  strong; 
No  marksman,  yet  becoming  skilled  with  guns; 
No  gift  of  speech,  yet  winning  golden  speech; 
No  gift  of  writing,  writing  books,  no  less 
Of  our  America  to  thrill  and  Uve — 
If,  as  I  say,  we  let  you  state  your  case 
Against  you  as  you  do,  there  yet  remains 
Tlus  overmind,  and  that  is  what — a  gift 
Of  genius  or  of  what?  " 

"By  George,"  he  says, 
"  What  are  you,  a  theosophist?  " 

"  I  don't  know. 
I  know  some  men  achieve  a  single  thing, 
Like  courage,  charity,  in  this  incarnation; 
You  have  acliieved  some  twenty  things.     I  tlunk 
That  this  is  going  some  for  a  man  whose  gifts 
Are  commonplace  and  nothing  else." 

We  rise 
And  saunter  toward  the  house — and  there's  the 

man 
Still  warming  heels;  my  taxi,  too,  has  come. 
We  are  to  meet  next  Wednesday  in  New  York 
And  finish  up  some  subjects^he  has  thoughts 


How  I  can  help  America,  if  1  drop 
This  line  or  that  a  Uttle,  all  in  all. 

But  something  happens;  I  have  met  a  loss; 
Would  see  no  one,  and  write  him  I  am  off. 
And  on  that  Wednesday  flashes  from  the  war 
Say  Quentin  has  been  killed;  we  had  not  met 
If  I  had  stayed  to  meet  him. 

So,  good-by 
Upon  the  lawn  at  Sagamore  was  good-by. 

Master  of  Properties,  you  stage  the  scene 

And  let  u.s  speak  and  pass  into  the  wings! 

One  thing  was  fitting- — dying  in  your  sleep. 

A  touch  c«f  Natiu-e,  Colonel !     You  who  loved 

And  were  beloved  of  Natiure,  felt  her  hand 

Upon  your  brow  at  last  to  give  to  you 

A  bit  of  sleep,  and  after  sleep — perhaps 

Rest  and  rejuvenation — you  wiU  wake 

To  newer  labors,  fresher  victories 

Over  those  faculties  not  disciplined 

As  you  desired  them  in  these  sixty  years. 


BLONDES,  BRUNETTES,  AND  SUCCESS 
IN  LIFE 


BLOND  people,"  states  Dr.  Orr 
Edson,  "should  have  blond  jobs." 
And  that  statement,  far  from  having  any 
reference  to  light  opera  or  other  frivohties, 
is  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  philosophy  of 
efficiency,  of  success — in  brief,  of  happi- 
ness. People  are  failures,  says  Dr.  Edson, 
because  they  do  not  find  their  proper 
occupations.  In  order  to  find  one's  proper 
occupation,  one  has  only  to  take  into 
account  one's  most  striking  phy.sical  charac- 
teristics, of  which  one's  degree  of  blondness 
or  brunetteness  is  most  important.  Bru- 
nettes are  born  to  sit  and  think,  blondes 
to  get  up  and  demonstrate  action;  while 
people  who  are  fifty-fifty,  blond-brunettes, 
find  happiness  in  peacefully  cogitating  half 
the  time  and  exercising  their  muscles  the 
rest.  It  is  a  simple  problem  of  adaptabil- 
ity; and,  tho  some  of  his  conclusions  may 
appear  "quite  arbitrary  and  dogmatic," 
writes  Dr.  Edson  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"I  trulj^  believe  this  problem  of  adapta- 
bility is  little  more  than  a  mechanical  or 
physical  adjustment  of  the  man  to  his  work 
and  his  surrotindings."  Dr.  Edson  has 
reached  his  conclusions  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously, he  says,  in  introducing  his  subject, 
and  cites  long-familiar  cases  of  judging  a 
man's  "disposition"  by  his  physical  ap- 
pearance. Without  attempting  to  pass 
any  judgment  on  the  doctor's  system  of 
charting  the  trail  of  successful  endeavor, 
we  pass  his  statements  on  for  the  sagacious 
scrutiny  of  our  discriminating  readers: 

The  earliest  observers  must  have  noted 
to  what  a  large  extent  a  man's  character, 
and,  in  a  lesser  way,  his  capabiUties,  are 
written  in  his  face.  How  familiarly  we 
remark  of  a  man  that  he  has  a  "scholarly 
face."  Or  that  he  "looks  like  a  fox"  or  a 
wolf  or  a  sheep.  The  instant  we  meet  a 
man  we  begin  more  or  less  to  "size  him 
up,"  from  his  looks,  his  manner,  his  mode  of 
speech,  his  general  air.  He  is  smooth,  in- 
gratiating, kindly;  or  rough,  brutal, 
offending.  In  ten  minutes'  conversation 
we  have,  more  or  less,  made  an  estimate 
of  the  man.  His  personality  is  agreeable 
or  repelling.  We  decide  whether  he  is  keen 
and  intelligent  or  slow  and  a  dullard. 

I  believe  it  is  possible  to  go  much  further 
than  this  and  fix  certain  broad  classes  into 
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which  most  men,  and  -women  too,  will 
fall.  We  thus  find  a  man  who  may  sit  at 
a  desk  all  day  long  with  no  strain  on  his 
health,  and  with  no  sense  of  being  "tied- 
down."  There  is  another  sort  of  man  who 
might  be  driven  insane  by  this  way  of  life. 
Such  a  man  needs  physical  activity,  he  needs 
to  exercise  his  muscles,  he  must  travel  and 
be  given  new  things  to  do.  The  man 
whom  we  call  a  success  is  usually  the  man 
who  is  physically  fitted  to  his  work,  enjoys 
that  work,  and  excels  in  it.  The  man  who 
does  not  find  the  job  that  suits  his  dispo- 
sition and  bent  we  are  apt  to  call  a  failure. 
I  believe  that,  at  least  in  a  broad  way,  we 
maj'  find  the  reason  for  these  relative  suc- 
cesses and  failm-es  in  this  thing  of  adapta- 
bility. And  I  truly  believe  this  problem  of 
adaptabihty  is  Little  more  than  a  mechani- 
cal or  physical  adjustment  of  the  man  to 
his  work  and  his  smToundings. 

I  have  before  me  an  article  by  Edwin 
Bissell  Holt,  a  professor  of  psj^chology  of 
Harvard  University,  on  "Harvard  Men 
Paying  to  be  Made  Failures,"  in  which 
he  says:  "Eight  out  of  every  ten  Harvard 
graduates  fail  to  attain  prominence  in  the 
life-work  for  which  they  are  trained. 
Either  they  are  chained  hopelessly  by  the 
necessities  of  the  pocketbook  and  family 
to  a  profession  which  they  detest,  or  they 
wander  helplessly  from  one  calling  to  an- 
other, driven  by  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  and  a  longing  for  the 
future.  Eight  out  of  ten  graduates  go  into 
the  world  from  college  without  definite 
purpose,  and  without  definite  purpose  waste 
their  hves.  To  me  this  is  one  of  the  most 
terrible  facts  in  life,  that  college  men, 
educated  men,  the  men  iipon  whom  the 
world  depends  for  leadership,  never  reach 
in  life  the  position  for  which  their  own 
nature  intended  them." 

This  leads  Dr.  Edson  to  take  up  the 
general  bearing  of  his  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  success  and  failure.  He  begins 
with  our  Navy,  which  has  been  recruited 
by  the  volunteer  system,  which  means 
that  fit  men  for  the  service  have  been 
drawn  from  all  over  the  country.  He 
proceeds: 

After  two  years  of  observation  and  a 
careful  percentage  count  of  more  than  a 
thousand  sailors  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  I  find  that  more  than  90  per  cent, 
of  them  have  light  or  blue  eyes.  We  know 
that  the  high  efficiency  of  the  Navj^  can  not 
be  explained  on  other  grounds  than  as  the 
result  of  a  successful  adaptability  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  to  his  work.  We 
also  know  that  the  percentage  of  light  eyes 
in  navy  men  is  far  too  high  to  be  left  out 
as  a  factor  in  the  matter.  In  other  words, 
the  light-eyed  man  is  drawn  to  navy  service 
in  obedience  to  an  instinct  for  his  rightful 
work  and  environment. 

On  the  other  hand,  England  discovered 
rather  late  in  the  control  of  her  Indian 
dominions  that  her  soldiers,  and  even  her 
high  officials,  became  hazy  if  allowed  to 
stay  too  long  in  that  hot  climate.  Why? 
At  first  the  reason  was  not  suspected,  yet 
this  was  noticeable:  that  uprisings  among 
the  natives  were  periodic,  largely  because 
of  this  growing  laziness  and  laxness  on  the 
part  of  the  officials  and  soldiers.  Finally, 
the  British  Government  decided  to  adopt 
a  system  of  rotation  among  the  troops  and 
office-holders.  This  solved  the  problem  of 
control.  Why?  The  responsible  heads 
were  removed  after  a  short  fixt  period, 
before  they  became  victims  to  the  laziness 
and  laxness  induced  by  the  hot  climate. 

Curiously  enough,  it  Avas  the  x-ray  that 


shed  light  upon  this  subject.  In  constant 
use  of  the  .r-ray  two  important  facts  came 
to  notice.  The  x-ray,  it  was  found,  had  a 
terrific  power  to  injure  the  human  being, 
internally  as  well  as  externally.  Also,  it 
was  learned  that  certain  substances,  like 
glass,  water,  and  metals,  served  to  block 
this  penetrating  force.  Most  curious  of 
all,  it  was  soon  learned  that  blond  patients, 
when  subjected  to  the  x-ray,  received  far 
more  serious  burns  and  internal  injuries 
than  did  brunettes.  This  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that  the  brunette  contained  in  his 
tissue  a  pigment,  known  as  melanin,  which 
served  to  block  the  x-ray  as  well  as  did 
metal,  glass,  or  water.  This  meant  that  the 
white  race,  not  so  fully  supplied  with  this 
protecting  pigment,  could  not  long  endure 
the  steady  force  of  the  sun's  actinic  rays. 
The  blond  man  had  never  acquired  this 
pigment,  because  his  life  for  ages  had  been 
spent  under  the  moist  cloud-banks  of  the 
northern  sea  -  zones.  His  dark-skinned 
brother,  on  the  other  hand,  dwelling  in  the 
hot  equatorial  climate,  had  acquired  this 
blocking  material — melanin — to  protect 
him,  as  the  northern  man  was  protected  by 
his  moisture-laden  clouds.  These  dis- 
coveries, practically  applied  to  the  British 
colonial  service,  solved  many  a  problem 
of  governmental  policy. 

Right  here,  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  one 
great  reason  for  the  whole  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure.  But  there  is 
still  another  great  driving  force  which  has 
a  subtle  bearing  on  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  individual  in  the  various  lines  of 
work  and  conditions  of  living — this  is  the 
shape  or  foi'm  of  his  face. 

The  factor  or  shape,  like  the  factor  of 
color  and  pigmentation,  is  best  understood 
if  we  look  at  man  and  his  work  from  the 
geographical  standpoint.  The  blond  races 
which  belong  largely  in  the  north  have 
generally  ruled  the  world.  They  have 
acquired  a  facial  shape  quite  different  from 
their  darker  brothers  of  the  torrid  zones. 
By  reason  of  living  in  a  cold  and  dry 
climate,  where  the  moisture  in  the  air  is 
generally  held  in  the  clouds  overhead, 
man's  nose  took  upon  itself  a  shape  to  meet 
the  demands  of  his  lungs.  Through  long 
generations  of  inheritance  his  nose  became 
long  and  his  nasal  passages  extended  for 
the  purpose  of  warming  and  moistening 
the  air  he  breathed.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  darker  brother  of  the  south,  where 
the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  about 
him  is  warm  and  moist,  did  not  acquire 
this  long  nose.  On  the  contrary,  his  nose 
is  generally  short  and  shallow. 

Again,  the  blond  people  of  the  north,  by 
reason  of  their  rigorous  climate  and  its 
winters  of  non-productive  cold,  were  forced 
to  greater  habitual  effort  in  the  quest  of 
livelihood.  This  enforced  activity  led  to 
the  development  of  lungs  of  a  greater  depth, 
stouter  muscles,  and  a  larger  heart.  The 
northern  man  became  from  necessity  a 
"doer."  His  darker  brother  of  the  equa- 
torial zones,  on  the  other  hand,  lolled  in 
his  warm  and  moist  air,  with  his  food 
abundant  and  easily  obtained  the  year 
round.  He  was,  rather,  forced  into  a 
quieter  life  which  induced  thinldng  and 
philosophizing.  From  the  history  of  the 
races  we  learn  of  a  certainty  that  most 
of  the  philosophies  and  religions  of  the 
world,  and  all  of  the.  basic  ideals  or  con- 
ceptions beneath  them,  originated  in  the 
south.  The  northern  man  was  generally 
the  doer,  the  southern  man  generally  the 
thinker. 

What  influence  the  shape  of  a  man's 
head  has  on  his  career  is  then  discust. 
In  charting  various  types  of  facial  shape 


and  coloring,  Dr.  Edson  found  himself 
obliged  to  conclude  that  "if  facial  shape 
and  color  did  not  actually  determine  the 
conduct  of  a  man,  they  at  least  reflected 
the  force  within  him."  This  was  the 
basis  of  his  studies  in  plotting  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  individual  to  his  work  and 
surroundings,  and  he  observes: 

The  pure  northern  forehead  is  a  dis- 
tinctly receding  forehead,  while  the  equa- 
torial forehead,  where  it  is  pure  in  type, 
has  always  been  prominent  and  bulging. 
In  fact,  I  have  been  much  imprest  by  the 
constant  relationship  between  the  shape  of 
a  man's  head  and  his  character.  Even 
tho  marriage  and  intermarriage  have 
blurred  pureness  of  type,  this  relationship 
between  shape  and  conduct  holds  true 
through  all  the  modifications  resulting 
from  mixtures  of  type.  Among  civilized 
nations  people  are  neither  pronouncedly 
light  nor  pronouncedly  dark  in  color. 
Individually  we  are  both  blond  and  bru- 
nette, and  the  blond  and  brunette  elements 
in  us  must  have  each  an  outlet. 

Some  two  years  ago  I  drew  up  a  chart 
intended  to  distinguish  these  differences 
of  features.  In  making  this  chart  I 
figured  both  blondness  and  brunetteness  on 
percentage  Unes,  so  that  I  might  follow 
man's  differing  conducts  in  the  terms  of  his 
blondness  and  brunetteness.  I  had  ob- 
served that  a  man  would  undertake  a  hne  of 
conduct,  regardless  of  the  fact  of  his  being 
blond  or  brunette.  I  found  that  for  a 
period  of  time  he  would  endeavor  to  stick 
to  his  conduct.  But  inevitably  he  would 
reach  a  quitting-point. 

I  had  also  begun  to  observe  that  this 
quitting-point  was  only  the  beginning  of 
another  line  of  conduct.  The  desk-worker, 
I  found,  would  suddenly  take  to  playing 
golf.  Or  the  laborer  would  take  to  lolling 
on  the  grass.  But  after  a  time  each  of  these 
men  would  go  back  to  his  original  task.  My 
observations  also  showed  me  that  both  the 
time  spent  on  a  job  and  the  time  spent  in 
the  new  line  of  occupation  varied  in  in- 
dividuals. Some  men  stayed  longer  on  the 
job;  some  kept  longer  to  the  new  line  of 
conduct. 

In  short,  I  -found  that  with  the  regu- 
larity of  mathematical  precision  Nature 
herself  would  take  in  hand  this  question 
of  quitting,  or  change  of  conduct,  if  the 
man  remained  at  a  job  beyond  the  per- 
centage of  time  indicated  by  his  blondness 
or  brunetteness.  Nature  either  bowled  the 
man  over  at  his  job  with  sickness  or  re- 
duced him  to  such  a  mental  state  that 
nobody  could  get  on  with  him.  I  learned 
from  my  chart  that  Nature  thus  holds  the 
human  being  to  a  rigid  balance-sheet  of 
conduct  according  to  these  facts  of  blond- 
ness and  brunetteness.  This  balance, 
however,  seemed  always  to  be  indicated 
in  advance  by  the  color  and  facial  shape 
of  the  individual. 

If  these  things  are  true  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  a  man  who  holds  both  of  these  forces 
within  him,  the  di-ive  of  the  blond  and  of 
the  brunette,  in  a  fifty-fifty  measure  may 
be  able  to  adapt  himself  to  the  two  fields 
of  endeavor  natiu-al  to  both  types.  Never- 
theless, he  may  not  expect  to  succeed  in 
competition  with  a  man  who  holds  a  higher 
rating  in  the  possession  of  either  force. 
Indeed,  this  fifty-fifty  man  may  be  a 
failure,  for  the  reason  that  one  force  in 
him  obliges  him  to  quit  so  often  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  other.  The  square  peg  and 
the  round  peg  lose  time  in  adjusting  them- 
st^lves  to  the  holes  that  suit  them. 

To    come    back    to    Professor    Holt,    it 
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Human    Muscle 
or  Muscle  of  Steel 


Manpower — human  muscle,  works  well 
in  the  morning,  less  capably  at  mid-day, 
wearily   by  the  time  the  whistle  blows. 

Human  muscle  can  lift,  carry  or  trans- 
port only  so  much,  only  so  fast.  Its 
capacity  depends  upon  its  owner's  native 
strength  and  intelligent  supervision  by 
superior  brains. 

Human  muscle  really  works  only  half 
the  time  when  it  is  used  for  toting. 
Empty  hands  or  empty  trucks  mean  only 
half  profits. 

Human  muscle  is  capable  of  better 
things  for  you  and  itself.  It  is  money 
idling  when  it  could  be  money  working 
and  paying  dividends  through  increased 
production. 


Muscle  of  steel,  Lamson  Conveyors,  never 
know  weariness.  Their  force  is  GRAVITATION 
which  never  stops  for  food  or  sleep. 

Lamson  Conveyors  can  lift,  carry  or  trans- 
port whatever  the  day's  work  requires.  They 
need  no  supervision.  They  work  automatically, 
day  or  night.  They  make  production  flow 
instead  of  being   trucked. 

Lamson  Conveyors  work  all  the  time. 
Nothing  stops  them.  They  get  the  product 
out  of  the  works  and  speed  up  billing  and 
collecting. 

Lamson  Conveyors  free  men  from  drudgery 
so  they  can  operate  machines  or  do  other  work 
with  hands  busy  all  the  time.  Overhead  is  re- 
duced— profit  increased,  with  Lamson  muscle 
of  steel. 


Lamson  Conveyors  are  used  by  many  big  canners,  packers,  bottlers  and  manufacturing  chemists 
because  the  Lamson  way  of  lifting  or  carrying  is  cleaner,  safer,  lower  in  cost  than  human  muscle.  But 
any  business  which  deals  with  merchandise  can  benefit  by  the  Lamson  Idea.  Each  requirement  is 
treated  here  as  an  engineering  problem,  so  Lamson  Conveyors  are  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
work  to  be  done. 

Send  for  the  Lamson  Book  on  conveying.  It  will  tell  much 
about  the  subject.  Better,  send  for  a  Lamson  man  to  talk 
it   over  with  you.     No  obligation   at   all. 

THE   LAMSON    COMPANY 

IOC    BOYLSTON    STREET,    BOSTON 
BRANCH  OFFICES  EVERYWHERE 

Lamson  Conveyors 
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seems  to  me  that  Ms  eight  graduates  do 
do  something,  and  not,  as  he  contends, 
"nothing  at  all."  But  what  about  the  two 
men  in  the  ten  of  his  own  figures?  Why- 
do  they  go  on  with  their  professions  and 
succeed?  The  answer  is  not  in  the  blanket 
conclusion  that  Professor  Holt  reaches — 
"the  poeketbook."  There  are  manj*  men 
in  this  world,  happy  and  contented  with 
a  mere  daily  poeketbook  hvehhood,  who 
wovdd  not  exchange  their  daily  labor  for 
any  price  in  money.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Professor  Holt  more  nearly  touches  the 
nub  of  the  matter  when  he  speaks  of  a 
man  having  an  "avocation,"  or  some  oc- 
cupation which  calls  him  away  from  his 
regular  occupation. 

Applying  his  discoveries  to  workers  in 
factories  and  industrial  institutions.  Dr. 
Edson  says: 

During  and  since  the  war  I  have  had 
uncommon  opportunities  for  looking  over 
the  conduct  of  men  at  work  in  conditions 
which  could  never  have  existed  except  in 
time  of  war.  Never  before  has  labor  been 
so  magnanimously  treated  as  during  the 
period  of  war.  Yet  the  effect  was  disap- 
pointing to  those  who  set  up  these  model 
conditions.  The  workers  were  treated  to 
clubs,  theaters,  Olympic  games,  concerts, 
lectures,  to  say  nothing  of  unheard-of 
wages.  Still,  with  aU  these  inducements, 
labor  was  not  inclined  to  stick  on  the  job. 
This,  too,  notwithstanding  the  great  urge 
of  patriotism  which  swept  the  country. 

The  question  put  to  me  on  aU  sides  by 
employers  and  others  was:  "Why  is  it  that 
the  rate  of  'turnover'  in  labor  remains  so 
high?  Here  we  give  the  laboring  man  free 
all  the  things  for  which  he  toils  and  saves 
his  money,  yet  his  love  of  change  is  greater 
than  ever." 

The  answer  is  interesting  and  inevitable, 
tho  no  one  seemed  to  expect  an  answer. 
First,  a  man  does  not  labor  primarily  for 
money  nor  for  the  things  which  money  wiU 
buy  in  the  lump.  He  works  for  the  par- 
ticular enjoyments  which  will  help  him  to 
keep  his  personal  powers  and  tastes  in 
harmony  with  his  Ufe  conditions.  Some- 
times these  individual  tastes  that  a  man 
labors  to  gratify  wiU  seem  outlandish.  We 
come  back  to  the  man  dying  of  typhoid- 
fever  who  wants  a  pickle,  to  the  con- 
sumptive who  wanted  to  lie  out  in  the  rain. 
Such  is  the  power  of  this  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  inner  man  for  satisfaction  to 
his  personal  balance  with  his  surroimdings. 

I  once  interviewed  a  big  blond  Swede 
who  had  just  "fired"  himself  from  a  big 
ship-building  concern.  He  was  a  riveter 
kept  in  one  place  all  day,  pressing  his  pneu- 
matic hammer  on  the  heads  of  rivets.  I 
found  him  simple,  diffident,  and  polite. 
When  I  asked  him  why  he  was  leaving  he 
said,  protestingly :  "I  can't  make  a  speech! 
I  rather  dig  in  my  garden  or  walk  in  the 
country  when  I  am  through  with  my  job." 
This  man  was  a  "doer"  of  the  90  per  cent, 
variety.  His  arms  and  legs  cried  out  for 
activity. 

I  also  had  an  opportunity  of  questioning 
a  brunette  of  rather  extreme  type  who  was 
out  of  tone  with  his  environment,  and  so 
was  discontented.  His  phrase  was:  "This 
is  a  little  too  strenuous  for  me."  On 
questioning  him  further,  I  learned  that  he 
had  been  hectored  into  joining  a  baseball 
team  which  played  after  hours,  with  the 
mistaken  idea  that  it  would  entertain 
and  recreate  him. 

These  two  men  seem  to  me  to  illustrate 
the  reason  for  a  good  deal  of  success  and 
failure  in  our  complicated  world.  The 
doer  is  so  often  kept  stationary,  and  un- 


suitable activities  are  urged  upon  those 
for  whom  they  are  unnatural.  These  mis- 
fits seem  to  occiu*  in  all  grades  of  life. 
P*rofessor  Holt  has  observed  them  among 
the  graduates  of  Harvard  College  itself. 
Have  we  not  here  an  important  study 
which  society  commands  us  to  pursue  for 
the  relief  of  iUs  which  we  have  ignored 
too  long?  The  educated  man,  if  he  under- 
stands these  principles  of  adaptation,  will 
probably  be  able  to  solve  for  himself  the 
problem  of  his  personal  balance  with  his 
work  and  environment.  He  enjoys  a  cer- 
tain freedom  of  choice.  The  blond  man 
instinctively  seeks  a  blond  man's  job,  and 
vice  versa.  The  man  of  hmited  education 
is  not  so  fortimate.  He  needs  a  helping 
hand  out  of  the  cruelty  which  we  have 
practised  upon  him  too  long. 


AS  FOR  THAT  "STUPID   WAR,"  MR.  F. 
W.  HOHENZOLLERN  HAS  AN  ALIBI 


1\  /rUCH  water  has  gone  over  the  mill- 
■^^ ■*■  wheels  of  the  nations — and  of  the 
gods — since  the  German  Crown  Prince 
was  called  "the  most  dangerous  man  in 
Europe."  Mr.  F.  W.  HohenzoUern's  pres- 
ent place  on  the  human  scale  is  jocular 
rather  thah  dang^Tous,  a(>cording  to  most 
reports  that  come  frotn  his  uncomfortable 
Dutch  seclusion,  and  sooner  or  later,  it  is 
hinted,  he  will  appear  as  a  star  in  a  "movie" 
show.  Long  before  these  degenerate  days 
however,  when  he  was  dashing  around  the 
safe  back  areas  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war,  Mr.  Hohenzollern,  Jr.,  was  not  the 
German  firebrand  that  he  was  reputed  to 
be.  At  least  so  says  Carl  H.  Wiegand, 
recalling  an  interview  with  his  (then) 
Imperial  Highness  about  the  time  the  battle 
of  the  Marne  had  upset  German  calcu- 
lations. After  some  hundreds  of  words  in 
explanation  of  the  intense  difficulty  of 
seciu'ing  a  private  interview  with  the  young 
German  potentate,  Mr.  Wiegand  gets 
down,  in  the  New  York  Sun,  to  some  of 
Mr.  HohenzoUern's  brass  tacks: 

Altho  the  war  was  then  less  than  four 
months  old,  it  seemed  to  have  sobered 
him  greatly,  if  stories  I  had  heard  about 
him  had  contained  any  truth.  He  was 
sedate  to  the  point  of  dejection.  Frankly 
he  remarked  to  me  one  morning,  "I  have 
enough  of  it  up  to  here,"  putting  his  finger 
to  his  chin. 

He  called  it  a  "stupid,  senseless  war," 
which  the  "blundering  diplomats"  had 
brought  on.  While  always  reiterating 
that  neither  he  personally  nor  Germany 
wanted  the  war,  he  frankly  admitted  that 
"our  diplomats  had  their  full  share  in  the 
blundering  that  made  the  war  possible." 
He  was  indeed  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Ger- 
man Foreign  Office.  He  did  not  like 
Bethmann-HoUweg  and  had  a  contempt 
of  the  little  Foreign  Secretary,  von  Jagow. 

"If  I  had  my  way  I  would  clean  out 
the  whole  damn  office  excepting  perhaps 
one  man." 

Strangely  enough,  that  one  man  was 
Zimmermann,  at  that  time  Under-Secre- 
tary in  the  Foreign  Office,  who  posed  as  a 
friend  of  America,  but  who,  knowingly  or 
unwittingly,  played  Tirpitz's  game. 

Baron  von  Mumm's  exclamation,  "We 
want  the  Crown  Prince  to  fight,  not  talk!" 
no  longer  mystified  me,  nor  why  the 
Foreign  Office  did  not  want  a  newspaper 
man  to  visit  and   talk  with  his  Imperial 


Highness.  The  heir  to  the  throne  was  not 
choice  in  the  words  in  which  he  described 
the  "stupidity  of  tho.se  who  shaped  Ger- 
many's foreign  policy." 

One  morning,  commenting  upon  the 
little  influence  he  had  in  matters  of  policy, 
he  remarked:  "Sometimes  I  feel  like  a 
man  who  knows  that  any  day  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  take  over  the  wheel  of  a  big 
ship  and  steer  it  through  dangerous  waters, 
aU  the  while  realizing  keenly  that  he  knows 
nothing  about  navigation  because  he  is 
not  given  a  chance  to  learn  and  master 
its  secrets.  That  is  I."  Now  he  will  not 
need  that  knowledge. 

There  was  considerable  truth  in  it. 
Harden  had  described  the  Crown  Prince 
as  "not  a  bad  sort.  A  chap  who  has 
many  good  impulses,  but  knows  little,  is, 
given  too  little  opportunity  to  learn  the 
things  he  ought  to  know,  has  little  to  do, 
therefore  learns  things  not  particularly 
good  for  him,  and  of  ten  gets  into  mischief." 
He  attributed  it  to  the  "silly  Hohenzollern 
tradition  that  a  Crown  Prince  is  treated 
like  a  boy,  no  matter  what  his  age,  and 
must  keep  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible 
until  he  is  called  to  the  throne,  for  fear 
that  he  may  gain  popularity  with  the, 
people,  of  which  his  father,  the  Emperor, 
invariably  is  keenly  jealous." 

The  Crown  Prince  had  so  often  been 
rapt  over  the  knuckles  for  what  was 
called  interference  when  he  sought  to 
make  suggestions  that,  metaphorically 
speaking,  those  knuckles  were  sore  and 
contributed  to  a  soreness  of  mind.  I 
found  him  deeply  resentful  against  the 
entire  government  machine.  No  Sociahst 
distrusted  the  Foreign  Office  more  than  he 
did,  but  his  were  different  reasons.  His 
charge  was  that  the  Foreign  Office  was 
"weak"  and  "unrehable."  That  atti- 
tude toward  the  Wilhelmstrasse  was  illus- 
trated when  in  one  of  the  acutest  phases 
of  the  submarine  crisis  one  day  in  1916  he 
called  me  up  in  Berlin  by  telephone  from 
his  headquarters  in  Stenay  to  ask  what 
the  latest  developments  were  in  America. 
It  recalled  to  my  mind  what  he  had  said 
on  the  occasion  of  my  \'isit  to  him,  that 
' '  the  Foreign  Office  tells  me  little,  and  I  am 
never  certain  of  that  little." 

The  Foreign  Office  never  was  exactly 
a  press-agent  for  him.  They  looked  upon 
him  as  a  mischief-maker.  The  military 
censors  were  always  pleased  to  see  his 
name  mentioned  in  dispatches,  but  the 
Foreign  Office  censors,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  a  way  of  discouraging  it.  One  day,  after 
the  Crown  Prince  had  called  at  the  Foreign 
Office  on  one  of  his  rare  visits  to  Berlin 
during  the  war,  Zimmermann  remarked  to 
me:  "1  washed  his  head  thoroughly  for 
trving  to  mix  in  where  it  does  not  concern 
him." 

According  to  this  correspondent,  the 
Crown  Prince  was  one  of  the  first  Germans 
to  suspect  that  America  might  be  drawn 
into  the  war.  This  amusing,  and  very 
Teutonic,  little  incident  is  related: 

Hanging  by  the  neck  on  strings  sus- 
pended from  the  chandelier  over  the 
table  in  the  dining-room  were  little 
manikins  painted  in  the  uniforms  of 
the  British,  French,  Belgian,  Ser\'ian,  and 
Russian  soldiers.  I  thought  it  poor  taste 
to  hang  yoiu"  enemies  over  your  festal 
board.  Seeing  me  glance  up  at  them  one 
evening  at  dinner,  a  member  of  the  staff — 
I  beUeve  it  was  Major  von  Mueller — re- 
marked, "I  wonder  whom  we  will  have  to 
hang  up  there  next?" 

"Well,  one  thing  is  certain,"  replied 
Lieutenant-General  Aon  Schmidt-Knobels- 
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About  Canvas 


Every  American  business  man  should  know  the  facts  that  our 
Army  learned  about  canvas  during  the  Great  War;  beca  ise 
the  direct  bearing  that  these  facts  have  upon  canvas  costs  is  of 
decided  importance  to  America's  industry. 


MILLIONS  of  yards  of  cotton  duck,  or 
canvas,  are  used  in  this  country  for 
protective  purposes.  Wherever  materials, 
machinery,  crops,  cargoes,  etc.,  need  tern' 
porary  protection  against  the  elements,  there 
is  nothing  that  will  take  the  place  of  canvas. 

During  the  Great  War  our  government 
took  the  entire  output  of  practically  every 
cotton  duck  mill  in  the  country,  to  use,  not 
only  in  sheltering  men,  but  even  more 
largely  for  protecting  the  vast  stream  of 
materials,  ammunition  and  supplies  that 
poured  ceaselessey  across  the  Atlantic 
into  France. 

The  officers  at  the  head  of  the  Service 
of  Supplies  in  France  quickly  learned  that 
no  canvas  was  w^orth  its  cost  unless  first 
treated  with  a  preservative  waterproofing 
of  proved  efficiency.  They  found  that 
plain  canvas  is  not  waterproof  in  itself 
against  any  but  the  lightest  rains.  More' 
over,  is  quickly  attacked  by  destructive 
mildews,  and  in  cold  weather  is  very  likely 
to  be  stiff  and  clumsy  to  handle.  In  other 
words,  without  such  treatment  canvas 
does  not  offer  adequate  protection  to  the 
men  or  materials  under  it. 

In  August  of  1 91 7,  therefore,  orders 
were  cabled  to  Washington  that  all  articles 
from  canvas  should  be  so  treated  before 
shipment  to  France. 

The  Class  of  Waterproofing 
Used  by  the  Government 

There  are  two  general  classes  used  for 
treating  canvas  to  make  it  waterproof 
One  is  known  as  hard-finish  waterproofing, 
the  other  as  soft'finish  waterproofing. 

The  hard-finish  method  accomplishes 
its  purpose  in-so-far  as  waterproofing  is 
concerned,  but  unless  the  canvas  so  treated 
is  used  where  it  can  be  kept  rigid  and  free 
from  handling,  the  treatment  does  not. tend 
to  lengthen  the  life  of  the  canvas.  Hence, 
there  are  but  few  instances  where  the 
hard-finish  treatment  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage, because  canvas  so  treated  will 
soon  become  stiff  and  hard,  and  i(  handled 
cracks  and  holes  will  soon  develop. 


Soft-finish  waterproofing  affects  canvas 
in  exactly  the  opposite  manner.  It  keeps 
the  fabric  soft  and  pliable,  and  when  sci- 
entifically formulated  from  the  correct 
ingredients,  it  preserves  the  fibre  of  the 
canvas,  greatly  lengthening  its  life.  And  it 
was  this  class  that  was  specified  by  the 
Q.  M.  D.  for  all  its  cotton  duck. 

Preserve — the  Scientific  Canvas 
Waterproofing 

Preserve  is  a  scientific,  soft-finish  water- 
proofing that  has  demonstrated  its  protective 
and  preservative  qualities  through  19  years  of 
successful  service.  From  sheer  merit  the  de- 
mand for  this  product  has  grown  from  a'^few 
hundred  gallons  per  year  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  gallons  annually. 

For  Preservo  does  everything  that  a  canvas 
waterproofing  should  do.  It  makes  the  canvas 
really  waterproof,  keeps  it  soft  and  pliable — 
and  at  the  same  time  preserves  the  fabric. 

Mildew-Proof  and  Rot-Proof 

Mildew  is  a  great  destroyer  of  canvas  used 
for  out-door  protection.  Moisture  soaks  into 
the  fabric — mildew  soon  develops;  the  canvas 
quickly  loses  its  vitality,  then  the  fabric  starts 
to  rot  and  rapid  disintegration  follows. 

Canvas  treated  with  Preservo  is  proof 
against  mildew  and  decay,  hence  it  wears  much 
longer  in  addition  to  being  waterproof.  Actual 
experience  has  shown  that  PRESERVOED 
canvas  wears  at  least  twice  as  long  as  untreated 
canvas.  Accordingly,  thousands  of  gallons  of 
Preservo  was  used  in  treating  enormous  quan- 
tities of  canvas  sent  overseas  to  our  Army  in 
France. 

Ask  for  PRESERVOED  Canvas 

When  you  need  canvas — whether  it  be  just 
a  few  yards  or  hundreds  of  yards — you  can  be 
assured  of  maximum  service  and  maximum  econ- 
omy by  insisting  upon  PRESERVOED  canvas. 

Almost  any  canvas  goods  dealer  can  supply 
you  with  PRESERVOED  canvas.  If  you  have 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  it,  write  us  and  we 
will  see  that  your  needs  are  quickly  supplied. 

For  special  literature  and  information,  write 
us  or  send  coupon,  if  convenient. 

ROBESON  PRESERVO  COMPANY 

423  White  Block,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 


Eastern  Branch 

357  Western  Ave., 

Boston,  Mass. 


Canadian  Branch 
Sarnla,  Ont. 


The  Hunter-Johnson  Co. 

311  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 

Distributors  for  the  Pacific  Coast 


Where   PRESERVOED  Canvas  is 
Extensively  Used 


yrrrHrfFMrnJ. 
kit?  ip^ieiMfe 


Contractors  and. 
Builders 

use  PRESERVOED 
canvas  for  protecting 
fresh  construction 
work,  especially  con- 
crete, also  for  protect- 
ing m  a  t  e  ri  a  1  s  and 
equipment. 


Farmers 

find  PRESERVOED 
canvas  very  economi- 
cal where  used  for 
stock  covers,  and  for 
protecting  binders, 
mowers,  tractors,  and 
various  other  farm 
implements. 


Boat  Owners 

use  large  quantities  of 
PRESERVOED  can- 
vas for  deck  covers, 
life-boat  covers, 
hatch  covers,  cargoes, 
sails,  etc.  A  positive 
necessity  in  marine 
work. 


Sportsmen  and 
Campers 

use  PRESERVO  for 
treating  their  tents, 
pack  saddles,  duflHe 
bags,  covers,  wearing 
apparel,  etc.  It  insures 
both  comfort  and 
economy. 


Truck  Owners 

insure  protection  for 
valuable  loads  of  mer- 
chandise  against 
storms,  dust  and  dirt 
by  having  their  truck 
covers  made  from 
PRESERVOED  can- 
vas. 


Waterproofi* 
iPreyervey  Canvas 


'Preservo  is  furnished  in  one  gallon  / 

and  five  gallon  cans.  Also  in  ^j  / 

gallon  steel  agitator  drums.  ^ 

/ 

y     Robeson 
X      Preservo 
y      Company 
>        Port  Huron,  Mirh. 

/Please  send  infor- 
mation about  Preservoed 
^r      Canvas  to  be  used  for 

/ 

/         

/     

y       2same 

j^    A  ddress 
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Does  /y^e-Work 
of  FweUand 
Mowers 

Ideal    Power   Lawn   IMovvers 
are  great  labor  savers.     Any 

man  with  an  Ideal  can  easily  cut  as  much  grass  as  five 
hard-working  men  could  with  hand  mowers.  Moreover, 
as  the  Ideal  is  designed  with  the  roller  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  machine,  the  grass  is  rolled  every  time  it  is  cut — 
this  keeps  the  turf  firm,  smooth  and  in  the  finest  possible 
condition. 

Cuts  Four  to  Five  Acres  a  Day 

The  mower  has  30-inch  blades  and,  with  one  man  to  guide, 
cuts  four  to  five  acres  of  lawn  a  day,  on  an  operating  ex- 
pense of  about  fifty  cents  for  fuel  and  oil.  The  Ideal  is 
of  extremely  simple  design  with  no  coinplicated  clutches 
nor  gears.  All  the  operator  has  to  do  is  to  guide  the 
machine  and  operate  the  starting  and  stopping  lever. 

Uses  Tractor  Principle 

The  cutting  blades  operate  by  their  own  traction  upon 
the  ground,  just  the  same  as  the  blade  on  a  hand  mower 
operates.  This  eliminates  the  difficulties  that  are  almost 
sure  to  occur  where  an  attempt  is  made_to  drive  the 
blade  direct  by  power  from  the  engine. 

Cuts  Close  to  the  Walks,  Trees,  Flower-beds 

and  Shrubbery 

With  the  Ideal  a  man  can  work  just  as  close  to  various 
obstacles  as  with  a  hand  mower.  The  mower  is  hung  at  the 
front  in  such  a  manner  that  it  turns  easily  and  is  guided 
around  corners,  flower-beds,  trees,  etc.,  without  difificulty. 

Photo  at  right  shows  how  the  Ideal  is  quickly  converted 
into  a  power  roller  by  using  the  small  castor  which  we 
furnish.     Valuable  feature  for  earh'  spring  rolling. 

Five  Days  Trial — Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Write  for  particulars  of  our  five  day  trial  offer.  Ideal  Power  Lawn 
Mowers  are  sold  on  a  positive  guarantee  of  satisfaction  and  we  will 
willingly  refund  money  on  any  machine  that  docs  not  prove  satisfac- 
tory when  properly  operated. 

You  can  secure  this  Ideal  througWyour  hardware  dealer  or  direct  from 
our  factory.     Write  today  for  special  literature. 

IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

R.  E.  OLDS.  Chairman 

420  KcJamazoo  Street  Lansing,  Michigan 

Boston,   51-52  No.  Market  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  70Q  Arch  St, 

New  York,  N.  K.,  270  West  St.  Chicago.  III..   163  N.  May  St. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  J7-JQ-21  Temperance  St. 


Photo  sliows  how 
cutting  mower 
turn--  when 
,'  working  around 
tlowt-r-bt^d^.  etc. 


Ideal 

easily 

converted 

to  a  power 

roller  with  front 

castor  which  we  furnish. 


ROSEHILL  CEMETERY  AND  CREMATORY 

Rosehjll  Lodt'e,  Linden,  N.  J. 

November  26th,  1918. 
Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  Co., 

Lansint^.  Michigan. 
Gentlemen:  — 

The  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  we  purchased 
last  spring  has  proved  to  be  a  life-saver  to  us, 
oominK  as  it  did  at  a  time  when  labor  was  so 
scarce  and  high.  It  proved  equal  to  two  horses 
and  several  men,  as  it  worked  ur>  close  to  ob- 
structions saving  much  hand  work  m  this  way. 
Yours  very  truly,  ,    „      ^ 

F.  L.  Howard,  Supt. 

TOWN  OF  ARLINGTON 
SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

Arlington  .IMass. 

November  27th,  1918. 
Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  Co., 

Lansing.  Michigan. 
Gentlemen:— 

We  have  found  our  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower 
very    satisfactory  indeed.      It  is  a  great  Iat)or 
saver  and  we  would  not  want  to  do  without  it. 
Yours  very  truly,  ,    ^ 

G.  C.  Minard,  .Stip(. 

JOHN   L.   BROCK 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

November  27th.  1918. 
Ideal  Power  Lawn  Movver  Co., 

Lansing,  Michigan. 
Gentlemen:— 

1  have  about  three''acre9  of  lawn  to  cut. 
Thanks  to  the  Ideal  Power  Mower,  my  lawn 
looked  much  better  this  summei  than  it  ever 
has  before.  I  believe  much  credit  is  due  to  the 
roller  attachment.  In  my  judgment.  It  would 
require  at  least  four  men  with  ordinary  hand 
mowers  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  as  I  am 
getting  out  of  my  Ideal. 

Yours  ver>'  truly. 

John  L.  Brock. 
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dorff,  at  that  time  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
Crown  Prince,  "it  will  not  be  an  American." 

"One  can  not  be  too  certain  about  that," 
said  the  Crown  Prince. 

"But,  your  Highness!  Surely  your 
Highness  does  not  mean  that!"  chorused 
several  shocked  voices  from  around  the 
table. 

"Nothing  is  impossiljle  for  our  diplo- 
mats when  it  comes  to  making  us  enemies," 
he  answered. 

"Impossible!  Impossible  that  America 
will  come  against  us,"  declared  several. 

"Not  at  all.  You  don't  know  our  dip- 
lomats," quietly  insisted  the  Crown  Prince. 
His  misgiving  proved  well  founded,  tho 
there  may  be  disputes  as  to  whether  the 
German  diplomats  or  German  military 
leaders  brought  America  into  the  war. 

Tho  nominally  in  command  of  big  men 
and  events,  the  princeling,  says  Mr. 
Wiegand,  was  really  nothing  but  a  figure- 
head. The  personality  of  the  man,  also,  is 
brought  out  in  a  way  that  makes  him 
rather  pathetic  than  dangerous.  Of  the 
Prince's  part  in  military  affairs,  the  corre- 
spondent wTites: 

The  Crown  Prince  was  in  command  of 
the  Fifth  German  Army.  That  army  held 
the  Verdun  sector.  That  is,  the  Crown 
Prince  at  that  time  "commanded"  very 
much  in  the  sense  that  King  George 
"rules"  England.  Of  course,  he  signed  all 
general  orders,  but  the  drawing  up  of 
those  orders,  the  making  of  plans  and 
decisions,  were  done  by  Lieutenant-General 
von  Schmidt-Knobelsdorff,  assigned  by  the 
General  Staff  to  the  Crown  Prince  as  Chief 
of  Staff.  He  was  close  to  sixty  and  a  brusk 
and  gruff  old  martinet,  but  regarded  as  a 
tine  soldier  and  strategist. 

Young  Wilhelm  had  rapidly  been  ad- 
vanced from  Colonel  of  the  Death's 
Head  Hussars  to  Lieutenant-General  in 
command  of  an  army.  HohenzoUern 
tradition  demanded  that  the  heir  to  the 
tlirone  must  have  martial  glory.  Whether 
his  own  genius  or  the  genius  of  some  one 
else  won  it  mattered  little  so  long  as  it 
was  credited  to  him.  Knobelsdorff  was 
Chief  of  Staff,  military  instructor,  and 
military  adviser  to  the  Crown  Prince. 
From  time  to  time  both  got  on  the  nerves 
of  the  other  upon  occasion.  Later  Knobels- 
dorff' was  succeeded  by  General  von 
Luttwitz. 

It  was  difificult  to  reconcile  the  real 
Crown  Prince  as  I  found  him  wath  th,e 
stories  I  had  heard  about  him  being  such 
a  war-firebrand.  With  a  weak  face,  a 
figure  as  slender  as  a  young  girl's,  of  which 
he  is  not  a  little  vain,  almost  effeminate 
appearance,  and  a  soft,  almost  M^omanlike 
voice,  he  makes  an  impression  that  is 
anything  but  v/arlike.  Often  Germans 
remarked,  "  If  he  could  only  grow  a  beard ! " 
There  was  little  of  strong,  masculine 
timbre  in  his  voice.  He  always  spoke  in  a 
low  tone.  Once  when  he  was  deploring 
that  he  was  painted  as  a  "war-firebrand," 
which  he  said  he  w^as  not,  I  called  his  atten- 
tion to  speeches  he  had  made  to  his 
regiment. 

"What  regimental  commander  has  not 
made  such  speeches  to  his  men?"  he  asked. 
"That  is  part  of  the  game  of  being  a 
soldier.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  much 
and  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 
Others  have  made  such  speeches  and  worse, 
and  yet  you  have  never  heard  of  them." 

Wilhelm  looked  years  younger  than  he 
was  at  that  time.  His  appearance  was 
extremely  boyish  for  a  man  in  the  thirties 
and  father  of  four  children.     He  had  little 
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AS  YOU  WOULD  BUILD  IT 

Since  the  war,  there  has  been  created  a 
class  of  automobile  critics  who  "design" 
their  own  cars,  theoretically  speaking. 
They  inspect  the  cream  of  Europe's  de- 
signs at  the  Salons,  they  view  the  best 
efforts  of  leading  coachmakers,  they 
visit  the  Nation's  exclusive  automobile 
show  rooms,  looking  for  their  ideal  auto- 
mobile— one  possessing  the  best  features 
of  all  the  custom-made  motor  cars. 
Tvhoro  one  car's  cxcliisivo  bndv  lines  are 


THE  ARISTOCRAT  OF  THE  SPEEDSTER  TYPE 

wanted,  it  lacks  tlie  quiet  elegance  and  individual  niceties 
of  the  imported  models.  AVhere  one  make  has  that  ex- 
clusive atmosphere  of  the  hand-wrought  artist,  it  has  not 
a  chassis  distinguished  b}''  tlie  performance  standard  and 
service  range  of  another  make.  And  so  on. 
With  twelve  years  of  advanced  engineering  principles,  con- 
struction standards  and  bod}^  building  innovations  back 
of  him.  Kissel  set  about  to  produce  a  strictly  custom-built 
car,  combining  in  one  model,  all  the  chassis  and  body 
features  which  the  motor  car  connoisseur  Avould  demand 
if  he  himself  were  designing  a  car  for  his  ovra  use. 

THREE  OBJECTS  ATTAINED. 
Three  objects  had  to  l)e  attained,  first — war-time  economy 
cf  operation  and  maintenance  that  proAX^d  such  a  surprise 
at  a  time  when  conservation  was  the  Nation's  war  cry  and 
still  is  today;  second — peace-time  efficiency  to  meet  the 
increased  pace  which  the  present  reconstruction  period 
demands  of  cvcryl>ody;  third — after  tlie  new  car  had  been 
designed  and  built  to  that  point  of  development  that 
practically  ofTcred  no  further  advance  in  efficient  or 
economical  performance,  su})er-human  craftsmanship  must 
be  brought  into  ])lay  to  produce  a  really  custom-built  Job 
in  every  particular. 


IT  MAKES  A  DOUBLE  APPEAL  TO  PEOPLE  OF  DISCERNMENT 


QUIET  ELEGANCE  AND  INDIVIDUAL  APPOINTMENTS 

MASTERPIECES  OF  TH'E  1919  SHOWS. 
The  result  brought  forth  the  new  Kissel  Custom-B-uilt 
Silver  Specials — which  proved  to  be  the  1919  New  York 
and  Chicago  Auto  Show  Masterpieces — the  4-passenger 
Toiirster  in  Silver  Blue,  hand-wrought  with  the  same  skill 
and  technique  that  characterize  the  custom-built  job — 
advanced  chassis  construction — body  building — mechanical 
excellence — a  composite  in  body  design  of  those  iniique  and 
distinctive  features  which  mark  the  custom-built  motor 
ear  costing  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  4-passenger  Speedster — an  inspiration  in  motor  car 
designing — an  example  of  custom-made  work  at  its  rarest 
— the  aristocrat  of  the  speedster  type — 4  seats — two  over 
the  running  boards — finished  in  Chrome  Yellow  with  the 
new  Kissel  custom-built  motor  that  develops  61  H.P.  at 
2300  r.p.m.    Dynamometer  test. 

In  addition  the  Kissel  Custom-Built  Six  will  be  built  in 
a  moderate  priced  model — the  T-passenger  Standard  Open 
Touring  with  all  the  vital  custom-built  features. 
Among  the  exclusive  custom-built  featiires  are  bullet- 
shaped  headlights  of  powerful  radiance — an  unusually  at- 
tractive radiator  of  the  semi-spherical  design,  the  most 
expensive  in  America — ventilator  in  the  hood  operated 
from  the  driver's  scat  to  keep  motor  cool  in  summer  and 
permit  gas  fumes  to  escape  before  reaching  the  occupants; 
a  long,  racy  hood  with  an  unusualh''  wide  graceful  dash 
with  a  skylight  that  permits  light  and  air;  distinctive 
rounded  windshield,  silver  trimmed  and  set  at  a  rakish 
slant;  straight-line  body;  unusually  wide  doors;  luxurious 
seats,  with  that  of  the  driver  sliding  forward  and  backward  ; 
attractive  rounded  body-rear;  in  fact,  a  car  that  belongs  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  Riverside  Drive,  Michigan  Boulevard — per- 
fectlv  at  home  anu)ng  the  exclusive  and  high-priced  im- 
ported thoroughbreds. 

The  new  models  are  mounted  on  the  Kissel  custom-built 
chassis,  the  result  of  twelve  years  of  brilliant 
enjiineering  achievements.  The  new  Kissel  cus- 
tom-built  motor  is  of  the  high  speed  and  high 
efticicncy  type — ^bore  3-5/l()";  stroke  51/.". 

NEW  ALL-YEAR  MODELS. 
The  All-Year  Car,  Kissel's  original  idea  that 
changed  the  motoring  habits  of  a  Nation — will 
be  built  in  two  or  three  new  models  and  mounted 
on  the  new  Kissel  Custom-built  chassis. 
Kissel  dealers  in  all  the  principal  cities  arc 
showing  the  new  Kissel  Custom-Built  Silver 
Specials  to  those  men  and  women  whoso  dis- 
criiniuation  is  the  result  of  years  of  motor  car 
ownership.     Literature  on   request. 

KissKi,  Motor  Car  Co.,    Hartford,  Wis..  U.  S.  A. 
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Power,  speed,  low  cost. 
To  every  business  this 
truck  meaus  certain  de- 
livery, saving,  profit. 

Oldsmobile -Torben  s  en 
Internal  Gear  Drive 
means  most  economical 
transmission  of  power. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires, 
35x5,mean  speed,  extra- 
ordinary mileage  per 
gallon  of  fuel  and  long 
Ufe  to  the  mechanism. 


k 


Chassis  with  instrument  board,  wind- 
shield, cowl  and  fenders.  Si 250.00. 

With  steel  cab  and  sills  ready  for 
mounting  stake,  rack,  grain  dump  or 
box  body,  $1295.00. 

With  express  body,  strongly  ironed, 
braced  and  handsomely  painted,  ready 
for  action  on  your  delivery  problem, 
$1350.00. 

(  All  prices  f,  o,  b.  Lansing) 


Complete  electrical 
equipments-starting, 
lighting,  ignition.  Four- 
cylinder,  valve-in-'head 
motor.  Deep  channel 
section  frame. 

Every  feature  is  a  tried 
and  tested  success.  The 
truck  for  permanence 
with  a  nation-wide 
service  organization 
behind  it. 


gJLDS  MOTOR  WORKS,  LANSING,  MICH. 
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patience  with  rigid  formalities  and  stiffish 
dignity  and  had  a  boy's  dehght  in  shocking 
some  of  the  stiff-necked  statesmen  and 
persons  around  the  Kaiser. 

Young  Wilhelm  had  an  antipathy  to 
old  men.  With  the  exception  of  General 
von  Knobelsdorff  and  his  personal  physi- 
cian, all  the  othei's  of  his  personal  staff 
were  young.  With  those  he  seemed  to  be 
on  terms  of  equahty.  Dispatches  indicate 
that  one  of  them,  Major  von  Mueller, 
accompanied  him  into  exile. 

The  Crown  Prince  nursed  a  grudge 
against  several  of  the  men  close  to  the 
Kaiser.  His  friends  said  they  were  always 
misrepresenting  him  to  his  father  and 
telling  tales  on  him.  He  disliked  Mack- 
ensen  intensely.  As  those  men  knew  that 
on  the  Crown  Prince's  accession  to  the 
thi'one  they  would  belong  to  the  party  of 
"outs  "  and  no  longer  be  favorites  they  took 
no  particular  pains  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  think  much  of  him. 
Once  when  I  mentioned  the  Crown  Prince 
to  Tirpitz,  the  father  of  ruthless  sub- 
marine war  exclaimed :  "The  Crown  Prince ! 
What  does  he  know?" 

Young  Wilhelm  of  Hohenzollern  is  no 
intellectual  giant.  Neither  did  I  find  him 
the  idiot  so  often  painted  and  caricatured. 
As  George  Bernard  Shaw  recently  -nTote, 
"It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  feed  the 
popular  mind  on  legends."  Perhaps  the 
truth  may  now  be  told  even  about  otir 
enemies.  Wilhelm,  I  found,  lacked  all  the 
versatility  and  brilliancy  of  his  father. 
He  made  no  pretense  to  possess  these  quali- 
ties. He  was  disposed  to  scoff  at  the 
"divine-right"  idea.  But  he  was  more 
modern  in  his  views  than  any  other 
person  I  ever  met  in  royal  circles,  and  had 
a  common-sense  way  of  looking  at  things 
that  was  surprizing  for  a  HohenzoUern. 
At  that  he  would  hardly  be  the  man  one 
would  nominate  for  President. 


NEW  YORK    HOTEL  PRACTISE 
"A  LA  MODE" 


A  PROFESSIONAL  New  York  news- 
paper funny  man  is  responsible  for  this 
account  in  The  World  of  the  way  in  which 
a  famous  Gotham  hostelry  treats  its  guests : 

You  enter  the  Forty-second  Street 
lobby,  where  you  are  met  by  the  pro- 
prietor. He  searches  you  to  ascertain  how 
much  money  you  have  and  if  the  amount 
is  satisfactory  he  gives  a  signal  for  five  hat- 
boys  to  assault  you  and  punch  you  into 
the  restaurant. 

You  seat  yourself  meekly,  and  fifteen 
minutes  later  a  young  man  comes  up  and 
places  a  glass  of  water  on  the  table.  He 
is  the  waiter's  valet.  Ten  minutes  later 
another  man  steps  up  to  the  table  and 
delivers  a  napkin.  He  is  the  waiter's 
private  secretary. 

Finally,  a  gentleman  in  handsome 
evening  suit  hands  you  a  menu  printed  in 
French  and  meaningless  to  you.  In 
desperation,  and  at  random,  you  indicate 
with  your  finger  an  article  on  the  menu, 
and  the  haughty  gentleman  in  evening 
suit  says,  "Pardon  me,  sir,  but  that  is  one 
of  the  musical  selections.  The  orchestra 
is  playing  it  now." 

In  a  state  of  humiliation  you  order  a 
lamb  chop.  As  you  are  munching  your 
food  later  on,  the  gentleman  in  the  evening 
suit  accosts  you  again  and  asks,  "How  did 
you  find  the  chop,  sir?" 

You  reply,  "By  moving  aside  the  pea 
on  the  plate.  The  chop  was  under  it." 
Then  you  pay  the  check,  hand  the  hat-boy 
a  quarter  in  return  for  another  man's  hat, 


rush  outside,  and  board  a  street-car,  while 
the  head  -  waiter  drives  away  in  his 
limousine. 

In  every  prominent  hotel  in  New  York 
there  is  a  sign  reading,  "Leave  your 
valuables  at  the  desk."  You  might  as 
well  do  it.  The  proprietor  will  get  them, 
anyhow. 


HUMAN   NATURE  AS   IT   STRIKES  A 
POSTMAN 


THE  joys  and  woes  of  the  letter-carriers, 
if  collected,  would  be  an  epic  sound- 
ing the  entire  keyboard  of  what  we  call 
human  nature.  One  source  of  constant 
worry  to  the  carriers  is  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  solons  who  name  the  streets;  a  carrier 
gets  a  letter  for  No.  876  jSIaple  Avenue, 
the  avenue  stops  at  102,  where  it  becomes 
Oakwood  Boulevard;  maybe  the  letter  has 
to  go  back  to  the  office,  maybe  the  carrier 
knows  that  Oakwood  Boulevard  fades 
awaj'  at  616  and  Maple  Avenue  reappears. 
Then  again  we  have  rabbit-warrens  called 
apartment-houses,  some  with  thirtj^  boxes 
in  the  front,  some  more  in  the  annex  with 
a  few  more  in  Addition  I,  a  tangle  of  boxes, 
where  the  light  is  not  only  bad,  but  the 
names  get  torn  from  the  boxes,  or  were 
never  there,  in  addition  to  which  the  mob 
is  continually  on  the  move.  To  get 
letters  delivered,  plus  the  Burleson  red 
tape  of  doing  everything  in  so  many 
minutes  and  so  many  seconds,  is  no  joke; 
especially  in  bad  or  hot  weather,  or  when 
the  magazines  are  due.  One  carrier, 
writing  in  The  American  Magazine,  deals 
with  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view 
that  letter-carrying  reveals  some  peculiar 
phases  of  human  nature.  Here  are  some 
of  these  confessions  of  a  postman: 

When  you  see  the  postman  coming  to 
your  house,  the  first  thought  in  yoiu*  mind 
is  not  of  him;  it  is  of  what  he  may  be 
bringing  you.  But  he,  especially  if  he 
has  been  on  a  route  a  long  time,  is  in- 
terested in  you  as  a  human  being.  The 
people  he  serves  become  more  interesting 
to  him  than  characters  in  a  novel  or  a 
play.  It  is  like  reading  a  lot  of  "continued 
stories"  which  never  are  concluded— unless 
the  whole  family  moves  away.  The  people 
in  them  are  sometimes  amusing,  some- 
times a  little  irritating,  now  and  then 
pathetic.     But  they  are  always  interesting. 

Between  the  postman  and  his  "cus- 
tomers" there  is  a  very  intimate  relation. 
They  take  it  for  granted  that  he  knows  a 
good  deal  about  their  affairs — and  they 
are  perfectly  willing  to  have  it  so.  They 
even  try  to  get  him  to  share  with  them 
what  he  knows  about  their  neighbors! 
Curious  as  it  may  seem,  they  sometimes 
are  more  anxious  to  find  out  what  he  is 
taking  to  their  neighbors  than  what  he  is 
bringing  to  them.  And  they  are  especially 
interested  in  packages.  Time  and  again, 
when  I  am  going  along  with  a  package  in 
my  hand,  some  one  will  stop  me  and  say: 

""Is  that  for  me,  Joe?" 

Even  when  I  tell  them  that  it  isn't,  they 
like  to  look  the  parcel  over  and  to  wonder 
what  is  inside  of  it.  Of  course  they  exam- 
ine the  name  and  address.  People  in  the 
same  section  of  a  town  are  a  good  deal  like 
a  big  family,  and  naturally  thoy  like  to 
know  what  the  others  are  doing.  Some- 
times I  have  been  in  a  house  in  the  e^■e- 


ning  when  one  of  the  neighbors  has  strolled 
in  and  said: 

"I  met  Joe  bringing  you  a  package  this 
morning.  I  guess  John  must  have  sent  the 
missus  a  birthdav  present  from  New  York, 
didn't  he?" 

Or  they  ask  some  othsr  question  to  find 
out  what  that  parcel  contained.  They  use 
me  to  "check  up"  the  stories  they  tell  each 
other.  If  Mrs.  A.  tells  Mrs.  B.  that  she 
has  received  a  letter  from  her  son  Charlie, 
saying  that  he  has  got  a  raise  in  salary, 
Mrs.  B.  will  ask  me  casually  the  next  day: 

"Mrs.  A.  got  a  letter  from  Charlie  yes- 
terday, didn't  she?" 

They  seem  to  think  that  the  postman 
examines  every  letter  he  handles.  If  I 
have  to  tell  people,  as  I  sometimes  do, 
that  it  is  against  the  rules  for  me  to  give 
out  information  they  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  am  trying  to  hide  from 
them  something  that  would  be  worth 
their  knowing  and  they  speculate  all  the 
more  curiously  about  what  it  can  be. 

One  thing  they  don't  understand.  It  is 
that  by  stopping  the  postman  to  ask  these 
questions  they  are  delaying  the  delivery 
of  the  mail.  When  they  complain  of  his 
being  late,  part  of  the  blame  belongs  to 
them.  Sixty  questions  a  day,  each  wast- 
ing a  minute  or  more  of  his  time,  will  make 
him  at  least  an  hour  late  in  completing 
his  work. 

When  people  meet  me  on  the  street,  for 
example,  and  ask  me  for  their  mail  ahead 
of  their  turn,  it  takes  me  two  or  three 
minutes  to  reach  into  the  bag  and  pick 
out  their  letters.  And  often,  after  I  have 
gone  to  all  that  trouble,  they  will  glance 
at  the  letter  and  say,  "Oh,  I  don't  want 
that.     Take  it  up  to  the  house  with  you." 

Another  delay  is  caused  by  people  who, 
having  a  letter  to  mail  and  seeing  that  I 
have  passed  the  house,  shout  after  me: 
"Wait  a  minute,  Joe.  I'll  go  up-stairs  and 
get  a  letter  for  you  to  post."  It  takes  them 
several  minutes,  and  I  am  left  with  noth- 
ing better  to  do  than  to  play  with  the  dog 
— and  meditate  on  the  queer  ways  of  hu- 
man beings. 

A  third  delay  is  that  caused  by  people 
not  putting  sufiBcient  postage  on  a  letter, 
.thus  making  me  stop  to  collect  a  cent  or 
two.  All  postmen  know  that  pennies  are 
apparently  the  rarest  things  in  the  world. 
No  one  ever  has  them  around  when  a  few 
cents  have  to  be  collected  on  a  letter,  and 
so  I  have  to  stand  around  and  wait  while 
the  house  is  turned  upside  down  to  locate 
the  necessary  change.  One  woman  offered 
me  a  ten-dollar  bill  one  day  to  pay  a 
penny  due 

Some  other  tendencies  that  turn  the 
postman's  hair  gray  are  then  sketched. 
For  one  thing,  people  will  address  their 
letters  wTong.     As  we  read : 

Once,  for  example,  we  had  a  letter  which 
was  addrest  to  a  number  that  did  not 
exist.  It  was  wTitten  in  Russian  and  con- 
tained a  five-dollar  bill.  Our  registry 
clerk  wanted  to  send  it  to  the  dead-letter 
office;  but  I  remembered  that  I  had  seen 
a  woman  who  looked  like  a  Russian  in  a 
house  near  the  end  of  my  route.  I  look 
the  letter  to  her,  and  tho  she  was  not 
the  woman  we  wanted  she  translated  it  and 
told  me  that  the  writer  had  lived  at  a  cer- 
tain address  in  New  York.  I  wrote  to  her, 
explaining  the  situation,  and  by  return 
mail  received  a  grateful  letter  in  English, 
giving  the  right  address  of  the  woman  in 
our  town.  I  delivered  the  letter  myself, 
and  discovered  that  the  five  dollars  was 
the  weekly  allowance  of  an  old  in\alid 
who,  without  that  money,  would  probalily 
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Get  a 


The  Multigraph produces  real  printing  and  form 
typewriting  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  estah- 
lishment.  Large  and  small  equipments  for  any 
size    business.       Easy  payments,    if  desired. 
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for  lack  of  sales,  or  for  high  cost  of  sales, 

besides  the  one  of  new  and  changed  conditions  or  new 

and  stronger  competition  or  inability  to  get  a  selling  force  as  good  as 
you  would  like  to  have  it.    Those  alibis  will  never  clear  your  skirts  in 

any  business  court.  If  you  want  to  get  the  best  results,  and  get  them  at  low  cost  no 
matter  what  conditions  are,  back  up  your  selling  force  with  ADVERTISING — and  espe- 
cially with  Advertising  printed  on  the  Multigraph.  Put  down  in  black  and  white,  in  short  crisp 
sentences,  the  selling  arguments  that  your  best  salesmen  use,  and  send  them  broadcast 
to  your  customers  and  your  prospective  customers  so  that  the  selling  job  will  be  half  done 
before  your  salesmen  call,  and  you  will  get  results  that  heretofore  you  Ve  thought  mj^ossifeZe. 


Instead  of  using  up  on  edu- 
cational and  preparatory  work  the 

valued  time  of  men  whose  job  it  is  to 
sell,  do  all  the  preparatory  work  yourself  with 
printed  matter  and  let  your  men  out  on  the  busi- 
ness firing  line  devote  their  time  to  SELLING, 
not  to  TEACHING. 

You  have  no  right,  from 

any  business  standpoint,  to  use  the 

time  of  salesmen  or  of  any  other  men  in 
doing  things  that  electric  juice  and  steel  and 
printers'  ink  can  do. 

Experience  has  shown  time 

and  again,  in  cases  without  num- 
ber, that  if  you'll  put  dynamic  selling  force 
into  your  printed  matter,  if  you'll  tell  your  cus- 
tomers exactly  what  you  have  to  sell  and  give 
them  honest  reasons  why  they  ought  to  buy  it, 
■and  keep  on  telling  them  through  folders,  circulars, 
and  mailing  cards  and  letters,  all  printed  on  the 
MULTIGRAPH,  you  will  not  need  to  worry 
about  your  sales  results. 


Moreover,  instead  of  wait- 
ing and  delays  in  getting  out  this 

printed  matter — instead  of  rainbow  prom- 
ises that  don't  materialize — the  Multigraph  will 
give  you  ACTION  and  give  it  to  you  NOW- 
It  gets  your  printed  matter  out  and  in  the  mails 
TODAY,  not  tomorrow  or  the  next  day  or  per- 
haps next  week.  It  gets  it  out  just  when  you 
want  it  out,  when  it  will  be  the  most  effective  and 
do  the  greatest  good.  And  it  cuts  the  printing 
cost  from  25  to  75%  on  every  job  you  use  it  on. 

No  matter  what  jour  busi- 
ness is—retailing,  jobbing,  manu- 
facturing, or  any  line  whate^^er  that  re- 
quires the  use  of  printed  matter — the  chances  are 

you  need  at  least  one  Multigraph  and  need  it  just  as  soon 
as  you  can  get  it. 

We'll  gladly  give  you  de- 
tailed information— we'll  show  you 

samples  of  the  work  turned  out  by  houses 
similar  to  yours  and  give  you  definite,  specific 
facts  on  RESULTS  accomplished— if  you'll  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  it  in. 


You  Can't  Buy  a  Multigraph  Unless  You  Need  It 


MULTWRAPH 


The  Multigraph 

1811  E.  40th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

We  want  action,  not  alibis;  send 
specific  information. 


Our  line  is_ 
Name 


.Firm. 


.Official  Position. 


Street  Address. 


.Town. 


Statp  Lit.  Di«.-2-22 
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have  been  in  serious  straits.  It  is  ex- 
periences like  these,  you  see,  that  make 
us  worry  about  these  WTong  addresses. 
You  never  can  tell  when  you  may  even 
save  a  life  by  finding  the  person  to  whom  - 
a  letter  belongs. 

As  for  negroes,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  are  the  champion  letter-\\Titers  of 
the  world.  They  not  only  correspond 
diligently  among  themselves,  but  they 
send  for  foolish,  worthless  things,  loading 
up  the  mails  with  all  sorts  of  truck.  And 
the  worst  part  of  it  is  they  seem  inca- 
pable of  getting  numbers  straight.  If  they 
want  to  write  "402"  it  wiU  invariably 
come  out  as  "204"  or  "240."  They  get 
the  right  figures,  but  in  the  wTong  order. 

One  more  point  that  is  noticeable 
about  the  negi'o  correspondent  is  his  love 
for  special  -  delivery  stamps.  Whenever 
a  negro  has  twelve  or  thirteen  cents  and 
wants  to  write  a  letter  to  any  one,  he  al- 
ways „buys  a  special-delivery  stamp.  I 
asked  one  once  why  he  was  wasting  the 
money  in  this  way.  He  grinned  and  said, 
"Ah  wants  to  show  mah  lady  frien'  that 
Ah  wants  her  to  get  mah  letter  in  a  hurry." 

Italians,  also,  have  a  few  pet  tricks 
with  regard  to  stamps.  The  best  one  of 
all  is  their  idea  that  if  they  fail  to  put  a 
stamp  on  a  letter,  it  will  insure  speedy 
and  safe  deUvery.  They  seem  to  reason 
that  the  Government  wiU  be  so  anxious 
to  get  the  money  for  the  stamp  it  will 
surely  see  that  the  letter  promptly  reaches 
the  party  in  question.  The  fact  that 
the  i>erson  at  the  other  end  has  to  pay  the 
money  due  doesn't  bother  the  Italian  for  a 
moment.  He  seems  to  know,  and  he  is 
quite  right,  that  no  one  ever  refuses  to 
pay  money  due  on  a  letter.  People  always 
figure,  you  see,  that  it  is  worth  a  cent  or 
two  to  find  out  what  is  inside  the  envelop. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this,  I  am  sure, 
is  that  people  are  always  expecting  that 
the  postman  wiU  some  day  bring  a  letter 
announcing  that  they  are  heirs  to  vast 
fortunes.  I  have  ten  "fortune-watchers" 
on  my  route,  and  they  always  look  first 
at  the  envelop  to  see  if  it  has  come 
from  a  lawyer's  ©ffice. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  show  how 
many  sorts  of  a  thing  he  is;  question- 
answerer-in-chief,  errand  boy  on  the  side, 
with  such  commissions  as  "Tell  the  grocer 
to  hiury  up  my  butter."  "Send  BiUy 
home  if  you  see  him."  "If  Marta  wants 
to  leave  Mrs.  X,  tell  her  I'll  give  her  a 
dollar  more."  "Where  can  I  get  a  job?" 
Tips  are  dealt  with  gently  and  circum- 
spectly.    To  continue: 

We  also  train  ourselves  to  remember 
faces;  for,  tho  it  is  not  generally  known, 
letter-carriers  are  mighty  helpful  amateur 
detectives.  The  police  figure  that  a 
criminal  in  hiding  must  use  the  mails 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  outside  world, 
and,  therefore,  if  a  mail-carrier  had  the 
criminal's  face  photographed  in  his  mind, 
he  could  recognize  the  man  when  he 
delivered  his  mail  to  him  and  at  once 
report  his  presence  in  town  to  the  police. 
For  that  reason  descriptions  of  criminals 
are  always  sent  to  post-offices,  where  the 
mail-carriers  are  supposed  to  fix  the  items 
in  their  minds  and  keep  their  eyes  open 
for  the  men  wanted.  So  successful  have 
carriers  been  in  this  respect  that  In- 
spector Byrties,  chief  of  the  New  York  de- 
tective bureau  years  ago,  once  declared 
that  they  were  more  useful  to  him  in  hunt- 
iiig  criminals  than  'his  dBJiexilive.^rce_  / 

Unfortunately,  I  have  bever  played  an 
important  part  in  the  capture  of  a  criminal. 


But  one  of  our  men  caught  an  embezzler 
who  had  jumped  his  bail  and  who  had 
come  to  our  town  to  go  into  hiding.  One 
of  the  items  mentioned  in  this  man's 
description  was  a  huge  wart  on  his  nose. 
His  name  was  Johnson;  but  we  were 
warned  that  he  would  probably  change  it. 

Well,  for  two  or  three  weeks  nothing 
happened.  Then  this  particular  postman 
began  to  notice  that  letters  for  a  man 
named  .Jackson  were  arriving  at  a  board- 
ing house  on  his  route.  Jackson  isn't  far 
away  from  Johnson,  and  so  this  carrier 
framed  up  a  "phony"  letter  and  de- 
manded to  see  the  man.  The  woman  who 
ran  the  house  said  she  would  sign  for  the 
letter,  but  the  carrier  said  he  would  have 
to  see  the  man  personally.  "Jackson" 
finally  came  down-stairs,  and  the  carrier 
saw  the  wart  on  the  man's  nose!  A  few 
hours  later  the  police  arrested  the  man. 

It  is  when  we  are  hunting  murderers, 
however,  that  we  get  some  real  excite- 
ment. Every  opening  door  may  reveal 
the  man's  face;  and  we  repeat  the  de- 
scriptions over  and  over  again  in  our 
minds.  At  the  time  the  gambler  Rosen- 
thal was  murdered  in  New  York,  it's  a 
wonder  any  mail  was  delivered  in  our 
town.  Two  of  his  murderers  had  relatives 
living  there  and,  of  course,  the  carriers 
were  warned  to  keep  a  sharp  watch,  on 
the  theory  that  these  relatives  might  try 
to  hide  the  men.  We  kept  our  eyes  open, 
you  may  be  sure,  but  to  our  great  regret 
the  men  were  found  in  another  town. 

In  many  smaU  cases,  however,  we  are  a 
great  aid  to  the  police.  They  depend  ab- 
solutely upon  us  to  tip  them  off  when 
some  petty  thief  has  returned  to  town. 
We  know  through  our  delivery  of  the  mail. 

The  greatest  fun  of  all  in  our  work, 
however,  is  when  we  become  an  aid  to 
Cupid.  Many  a  happy  wedding  has  re- 
sulted from  the  mail-carrier's  love  for  ro- 
mance and  desire  to  aid  beauty  in  distress. 

You  would  be  surprized  if  you  knew 
how  often  some  pretty  little  gu'l  whom  I 
have  known  all  my  life  whispers  in  my  ear 
that  father  has  forbidden  her  to  corre- 
spond with  Jimmy  Jones,  a  boy  who  used 
to  live  in  our  town  but  who  has  moved 
away.  As  a  result,  the  girl  is  in  tears  and 
begs  me  to  give  her  Jimmy's  letters  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  family  mail.  Know- 
ing that  Jimmy  is  a  fine  boy  and  that 
father's  objection  is  the  usual  one — no 
money — I  can't  help  an  interest  in  the 
pair.  Of  course,  I  make  sure  that  she  is 
over  eighteen.  For  if  she  is  of  age  she  is 
entitled  to  receive  her  own  letters  without 
interference. 

From  skating  on  thin  ice  the  writer 
nonchalantly  glides  off  on  to  even  more 
parlous  ground  and  reveals  another  side  of 
letter-carrying : 

The  postman  must  deal,  too,  with  the 
married  women  who  want  their  letters 
delivered  to  them  personally.  Some  wi'ses 
will  run  up  a  bill  in  the  department  store 
and  not  want  their  husbands  to  see  it. 
Or  a  woman  may  be  corresponding  with 
relatives  whom  the  husband  dislikes,  in 
which  case  she  is  anxious  to  keep  the  let- 
ters out  of  his  sight.  Of  course,  they  have 
a  right  to  receive  their  letters.  The  car- 
rier can  not  refuse  that. 

I  try  to  accommodate  every  one,  mar- 
ried or  single;  but  often  it  is  pretty  diffi- 
cult to  do  so,  especially  with  husbands, 
who,  it  has  been  my  experience,  are  much 
more  jealous  than  wives.  Very  few  women 
ask  me  if  their  husbands  are  getting  niail 
secretly;  but  many  husbands  will  say  to 
me,- witb-~a  careless    air,   "I'll  take  Mrs. 


M.'s  mail  to-day."  And  when  I  say  that 
I  haven't  any  mail  for  Mrs.  M.,  they  Jook 
at  me  with  suspicion. 

Young  boys  are  also  very  jealous  indi- 
viduals, especially  when  the  rival  is  some- 
one from  another  town.  They  sometimes 
ask,  with  attempted  carelessness: 

"Did  Mollie  get  a  letter  to-day  from 
Pottsville?" 

There  are  some  married  men,  foolish 
and  weak  enough  to  conduct  intrigues, 
who  give  themselves  away  completely  by 
their  handwriting  and  by  souvenir  post- 
cards. A  man  will  go  on  a  bu.siness  trip, 
write  home  to  his  wife,  and  in  the  same 
mail  write  to  some  woman  whom  we  know 
he  has  no  reason  to  be  wTiting  to.  And  as 
for  the  post-cards,  some  men  try  to  ca- 
mouflage by  signing  only  their  initials. 
They  don't  seem  to  realize  that  after  de- 
livering mail  for  years  we  know  the  hand- 
writing of  every  one  on  the  route. 

It  is  this  wonderful  contact  with  young 
and  old  that  makes  this  work  seem  so 
worth  while  to  me. 

Throughout  the  course  of  years  you 
watch  babies  grow  to  the  school  period; 
then  on  to  youth,  and  finally  into  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  You  bring  them 
their  little  presents  and  post-cards;  you 
carry  their  schoolboy  notes  and,  later, 
their  love-letters.  Then,  when  at  last 
these  little  girls  and  boys  are  married, 
and  their  own  children  begin  to  come,  you 
start  the  same  old  round  over  again, 
thinking  as  jj-ou  deliver  the  post-cards  to 
one-year-old  Jimmy,  that  twenty  years 
ago  you  delivered  the  same  sort  of  a  card 
to  Jimmy's  pretty  mother. 

And  so  we  mail-carriers  "carry  on," 
seeing  the  human  side  of  life,  and  realizing, 
perhaps,  that  tho  in  a  money  way  we 
may  not  be  very  successful,  so  far  as  hu- 
man relations  are  concerned  we  get  a 
great  deal  out  of  life,  nevertheless. 


'WHAT  ONE  ENGLISH  WORKINGMAN 
DEMANDS 


STRIKES  and  rumors  of  strikes,  which 
seem  to  have  reached  a  high  point  in 
recent  English  history,  give  particular 
point  to  the  letter  of  an  English  work- 
ingman  which  receiA^ed  wide  attention 
during  the  January  general  elections,  and 
recently  found  its  way  into  the  American 
press.  The  letter,  calm  in  tone  in  spite  of 
its  reference  to  the  spead  of  Bolshevism, 
"offspring  of  injustice  and  despair,"  re- 
duces the  labor  problem  to  its  most  con- 
crete form,  in  the  case  of  one  individual. 
The  wTiter  who,  as  he  says,  "unfortunately 
learned  to  read"  and  to  hunger  for  the 
world  of  art  and  intellect  above  him,  ex- 
plains that  his  letter  is  a  response  to 
appeals  for  his  suffrage  from  various  can- 
didates. But  they  do  not  seem  to  com- 
prehend his  needs,  and  he  offers  a  "plain 
statement  of  my  life  and  position"  as  an 
aid  to  their  understanding.  His  letter  ap- 
pears in  full  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun: 

I  am  a  journeyman  shipwright,  married, 
and  have  three  children,  aged  thirteen, 
ten,  and  eight  years,  the  two  elder  being 
boj's.  I  have  been  working  at  my  trade 
thirty  years.  At  this  moment  I  am  pos- 
sest  of  fifty  pounds  (about  $250)  in 
money  and  a  small  houseful  of  furniture. 
I  am  a  teetotaler  and  do  not  gamble;  my 
only  vice  is  smoking.     I  am  insured  against 
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^1  Real  NewEn^and  Clam  Chowder 

—  direct  lo  you  froiti  old  Gloucester  * 
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Made  from  Clams  gathered  from  the  sea- washed  sands    ^' 
of  beaches  far  from  the  dirt- defiled  flats  near  big  cities." 

DID  j-ou  over  sit  down  to  a  helpin'  of  Neiv  England  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  just  to  taste  my  Chowder.         \[ 

Clam  Chowder?    Have  you  ever  dipped  your  But  you   say  you  never  eat  it.    That's  because  you 

spoon  into  that  cherished  dish  of  the  Down-East  haven't  had  the  real  thing.    I  won't  ask  you  to  pay  a 

seaooast  housewife — genuine  New  England  Chowder —  cent  for  the  Chowder — if  you  don't  say  my  New  England         k    *i 

the  real  thing'  Chowder  is  altogether  different,  is  better,  than  any  dish 

....  i-  •   I    J-  I,  of  its  kind  you  have  ever  tasted  in  your  life. 

Of  all    the  right-down  satisfyin  ,   appetizm    dishes, 

"Second  to  None"     "born-an'-raised"  in  New  England,  there's  none  quite  '    So  you  can  fill  in   the  coupon  below  with  full  con- 

hale^set^for^'my     as  good  as  our  home-kind  of  Clam  Chowder.    It's  as  fidence;  you  can  know  in  advance  that  the  transaction 

goods.   Anything     different  from  the  imitations  served  most  everywhere  will  be  satisfactory.     I  will  send,  carriage  prepaid,  east 

we  send  you  must     ^^j,  chowder  as  a  genuine  dollar  is   different  from   a  of  Kansas,  a  box  containing  12  cans  of  Davis'  Real 

!^"you ""estima-     counterfeit  one — iVs  the  simon-pure  article !  Gloucester    Clam    Chowder,    each    can    sufficient    for 

tion  —  or  It  will  .   ,  ^,        ,       ■     f  ru  ^  people.    This  makes  provision  for  a  most  agreeable 

cost  you  nothing.  In  makm  Chowaer,  just  nice  change  in  your  menu  from  time   to   time.    Just   con- 

1       ,.       .,,,^^  .  1        makm     anything    else    good  sider  its  economy!      It's  so  handy  to  have  in  the  house, 

h-- ^-^>mmm  „ iiinrM--        you  ve  got  to  start  right.   Good  ^^^_    But  not  until  you  have  tried  my  Chowder,  and 

^__ . — „, -^-"-=^^«Hi,        clams  are    necessary    to    good  are  more  than  satisfied  with  it,  do  you  send  the  pur- 

PfflCiIt!T^'T^^rP^|T^rfrS|^B  1        Chowder.    And  by  good  clams  chase  orice  $3  95  Bi^i 

^  m  Wk  ;eb  akg  ^«ft  Sfag  Sfe  MM. J        I  mean  those  that  are  clean,  cnase  price,  $d.yi>. 

■  ter  ter  rrr  .-r-  '— r-  rrr-  s-nr  i^H9^        ^at,    full-flavored,    and    whole-  Like  all  my  other  fish  products  'now  being  sold  and 

■  ^  a»  i^«e  agjj  ,^gt5  ^Sg^  yg  H^HiU        some.    The  clams  that  go  into        delivered  direct  by  parcel  post  and  express  to  100,000 

■  S  «IE  CSfSTlErr  rrr  '        BtoIKM        my  Chowder  are  taken    from        American  families]  (I've  been  in  business  33  years),  I 

■  -.—___  I  ^«"  *■*  'S  m^^^l  the  sea-washed  sands  of  beaches  guarantee  my  Chowder.  In  order  to  get  and  hold  your 
r  .^SC  ffi^'lirani ''  '  ^raP^lfl  *ar  from  the  dirt-defiled  flats  trade  I  must  make  it  convenient  for  you  to  deal  with 
^^^Wb^^tt^^^^^j**w->BTO,  ^m^  '-i  nQSiTc  big  cities.  I  wish  you  me,  and  I  must  give  you  better  fish  than  you  can  get 
PteWi^^^^^l*^''''^          %i(-j,^               j  could  see  'em  when  the  diggers  elsewhere,    /  never  sell  to  dealers. 

Here  is  ouripiant  at  Gloucester.  The  fisher-  bring  'em  in— the  shells  white  When  we  send  your   trial   order,   we  will  also  send 

dTo"r.^i^-TX**ir';aro?  ^'if1l/-*fo'?d^  Vs^  fl  ^^1^'"' llnhty^op^  phiSp!  on"  of  o^r  new   lea-Food '  C^ok%ooks"  telltg    how 

l'h7ruih^i'Jt"I'™Tri'jr-*E«Y""'^l5'i'i^^  Ml  o    n^ch  jiS  an  saKlk  Gloucester  folks  cook  fish  in  the  home  way.    Included 

J?uar*anteed""  flavored,  readyfor  the  Chowder.  "^  ,  *^^  ^°^'.  ^'^"i.  ^*?}|.  ^'^^   find   a   sample  package  of 

ii<ivuieu,ic.iuj-i  Lobster  Sandwich  Filling,  gratis,  so  that  you  may  get 

Tell  vou  just  how  it's  made!  I  could  tell  you,  but  you  couldn't  make  a  taste  of  one  of  the  many  products  we  prepare,  all  of 
Chowder  just  as  we  do  here  at  Gloucester.  I  could  tell  you  with  what  which  are  Usted  in  the  circular  accompanying  it. 
care  it's  prepared  and  name  each  ingredient  that  goes  into  it,  but  1  After  all,  there  isn  t  any  food  more  economical,  more 
couldn't  teach  vou' the  "touch,"  the  Gloucester  "natural  gift,"  for  pre-  satisfying,  or  more  nutritious  than  good  fish.  It's  a 
nariuE  sea-food  Gloucester  folks  have  been  doin'  it  ever  since  the  case  of  knowing  how  and  where  to  get  the  good  kind, 
Puritans  landed!  however.    You  can  open  an  accxjunt  with  me  just  as 

you  do  at  your  grocer  s  or  butcher  s.     But  before  it 
slips  your  mind   clip   and   mail   the   coupon   below 
with  your  business  card,  letter  head  or  reference. 
That's  right — do  it  now. 

'tiW^i^f    '  C^<^VJ^  C.  'VOAT^       President 

^lifS^  FRANK  E.  DAVIS  CO. 

?^lffrV^  ^®*  Central  Wharf,  Gloucetter,  Mass. 

-     ^^m^^^^  mm      wmm     mmm         ~~'     ~—  ^^^    .•    M  ^'"'  Frank  E.  Davia  Company  is  prepared  /^ 

^■B^^  '™»      '•^^        •'—  'V  ^ ->'  -«  to   supply,  at   interesting  prices,   its  / 

jliT  •  S'"-    -iir^^  products    to    boarding     schools,  '^ 

fsC35^  j|9HM||^B|^n  %~      5-"  I  _  hotels,   institutions,  clubs,  y     _, 

V    jS.  _      _    -rf>^  ^^^^"^^B^^BI  x*"       %  3U.  -i.^i*^^'"^*^'  -'  and  liospitals.    Write  /         Frank  E. 

^'  rUlUlB'"  ^'   "  for  speciaUist.  /        D^^i,  Co., 

::^2^''I|HPS^^^^^^^^;^  /        108  Cenlnl  Wbarf, 

'^  ^•'%'^^^^fci^imj-  ililiiBii                                 ^          '^^^<   '    would   like 

gj,  '~r-^SS!|[*|l|p|Mi|^Hp|^                            .^         to     taste    that    real 

3ijj^     M              -<■'   ■'  '-                       ^^^^"^^5!^^^^                            ■^           Clam  Chowder,  o  ^  j/our 

'"■^^"^^^         M         //    tf          *r  "              ■  '■  ,-                     ^^                                >'         rink.     Plea.se  send  nic,  nil 

(.(      V  !-w  •''       "  '»'                                          I             ^           diaries  prepaid,  one  case, 

foi'  V^        *"  '                             (/'''-     '■"""•     "^     Davis'     New 

„    c.                                              ,.      ^^      !  rlr    ^^>>w  '           \  1               .' ,     ^             ^    ■>_      /         -^          Kn^land  Clam  Chowder,  each 

hi    m        o^                          ^  rs|t'..^P^''U;'       ■^■fc!5?««~-^"   *  "^  -'^ft-^mr-''- ■  ■       — -^   X'  '             y           sufficient    for    four   people.      If. 

W.   ..3^    ^^OfMnTri  NO'    vgjfKl^!!^*     .^^^^fcg^^^^^irrrr- •  '"••"'*"^=SgasS=^     //       ^    y          aft.-r  trvinK  a  can,  I  find  I  don't 

.^-      .MT^     NLJ  iv..^  ■      ^   ?^5S5h>«-'      ^-^  llSm^'  /'■'  "*>  i"  •'•■"■'"  *'"'■  '*•   '■" '■'^•"'■n  the  other  II 

Nr- .  _  _.  ».  I  rt  ^^^^^^^^^^■i^^^^'^^,^-^    /V^  //         tiling,  otherwise  I'll  send  you  $.1.95  in 

E:w    ENGLAND^  -"^^^    >/?      t-""'vs 

.^LAM  CHOWDEJ.^  f  /''  — 

-^~^  '  •         street 

X  City 

'       Hitate 
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When  you  buy  Raybestos  brake 
lining,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  service  you  will  receive.  Our 
definite,  positive  guarantee  assures 
at  least  one  year's  wear. 


BRAKE   LINING 

Guaranteed   to   Wear   One  Year 

Why  bother  with  non-guar- 
anteed linings?  Why  waste 
money,  time,  trouble  with 
ordinary  lining?  Make  every 
dollar  count — get  brake  effi- 
ciency; get  wear;  get  real 
Raybestos. 


Y 


sickness  and  death.  If  I  die  to-moiTow 
my  wife  will  receive  about  £100  ($500) 
to  face  the  world  with.  If  I  live  to  sixty 
and  no  long  period  of  unemployment  or 
sickness  intervenes,  I  shall  have  probably 
£150  ($750)  saved.  I  can  retire  at  that 
age  A^dth  eight  shillings  (about  $1.92)  per 
week  from  my  trade-union,  with  a  pros- 
pective other  five  shillings  (about  $1.20) 
a  week  at  seventy.  If  my  health  lasts  I 
shall  work  to  near  the  latter  age. 

I  have  yet  to  place  my  children  in 
some  trade;  this  may  take  the  greater 
part  of  my  savings. 

Twice  during  my  lifetime  I  have 
seen  those  savings  swept  away,  once 
during  the  eight-hour  strike  in  1897- — 
I  was  locked  out  indirectly  as  a  conse- 
quence of  it — and  again  during  the  great 
distress  of  1906,  when  I  was  out  of  work 
for  nearly  six  months. 

Now,  Messrs.  Candidates,  you  see 
my  reward  for  a  lifetime  of  toil.  I  am 
a  skilled  mechanic,  one  of  labor's  aris- 
tocrats, and  have  been  both  prudent 
and  lucky.  The  great  bulk  of  my  fel- 
lows, the  unskilled  workers,  are  infinitely 
worse  off. 

I  was  educated  at  a  Board  school, 
where  I  unfortunately  learned  to  read. 
I  read  much. 

I  read  of  a  world  that  raced  at  Ascot, 
yachted  at  Cowes,  shot  in  Scotland,  and 
wintered  on  the  Riviera.  A  world  that 
bought  first  folios  of  Shakespeare  and 
original  works  of  Rembrandt  and  Corot,  a 
world  that  paid  its  guineas  to  hear  Patti, 
Caruso,  and  Paderewski.  A  world  that, 
satiated  with  pleasure,  tried  big -game 
hunting  in  Africa  or  mountaineering  in  the 
Alps  to  cure  ennui. 

1  have  read  of  such  a  world,  and  dreamed 
of  it — that  has  been  my  portion. 

I  have  not  been  without  my  little 
pleasures.  I  once  heard  Patti  sing;  I 
stood  and  heard  her  divine  voice  at  the 
cost  of  a  day's  pay.  Of  travel  1  have 
bad  my  share,  when  looking  for  work. 
Travel  loses  much  of  its  charm  under 
such  circumstances.  Once  I  spent  a 
week  at  noisy,  blatant  Blackpool;  once 
throe  days  in  London. 

I  could  have  had  more  pleasure,  but 
I  liave  been  prudent  and  saved  for  a 
rainy  day. 

Now,  Messrs.  Candidates,  you  have 
heard  my  story.  What  of  my  brother, 
back,  maimed  and  scorched  from  that 
hell  in  France?  What  of  that  other 
brother  whose  bones  lie  bleaching  on  the 
sands  of  Arabia? 

W^hat  of  them  and  their  children,  and  my 
children?     What  will  you  do  for  them? 

For  myself  I  do  not  ask  much.  I 
have  grown  used  to  my  life  and  have 
gone  beyond  much  enjojdng  of  another. 
But  vc^Y  childi'en  and  their  children,  they 
are  on  the  threshold  of  Ufe.  I  have 
taught  mine  much  of  the  joys  and  glories 
of  that  life;  they  are  eager  to  cross  the 
threshold. 

Messrs.  Candidates,  are  you  going  to  bar 
the  door  to  them  as  you  did  to  me? 

Think  well  before  you  promise  not 
to;  make  sure  that  you  intend  fulfil- 
ment, for  by  the  living  God  retribution 
awaits  you  if  you  fail! 

Look  to  .  the  East — what  do  you  see 
there?  'Bolshevism'  you  may  call  it — 
its  name  is  Nemesis.  It  is  the  offspring 
of  injustice  and  despair. 

Look  to  it  that  you  do  not  breed 
such  a  monster  in  these  isles,  for  if  j^ou 
do  it  would  be  better  that  you  die  now. 

Messrs.  Candidates,  I  thank  you  for 
your  attention  and  ask  you  most  earnestly 
to  weigh  well  my  words.         W.  M.  D. 
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A   DOUGH-GIRL  ON   THE   FIGHTING- 
LINE 


HER  name  is  Adjutant  Helen  Pui-- 
^-iance,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  she 
is  credited  wath  making  the  first  American 
doughnut  produced  for  American  dough- 
boys in  France.  The  fli-st  doughnut  was 
followed  by  others,  all  of  such  quality  as 
to  call  forth  a  compliment  that  ought  to 
become  classical.  "If  this  is  war,"  said  an 
American  soldier,  as  he  partook  of  Miss 
I*urvianee's  doughnuts,  "let  it  continue!" 
But  all  ^^'as  not  light-heartedness  and 
doughnuts  in  the  fifteen  months  that  this 
American  Salvation  Army  lass  spent  near 
the  fighting-lines  in  France,  and  of  which 
she  tells  in  The  Forum  (New  York). 
However,  the  hardest  aspects  of  life  near 
the  great  battle-front  were  softened  by  the 
doughnuts,  which,  in  a  way,  seemed  to  the 
young  American  soldiers  to  stand  for 
the  "mothering"  that  they  needed.  For 
it  was  mothering  more  than  anything  else, 
it  seems,  that  the  American  fighter  thought 
of  in  any  extremity.  As  IMiss  Purviance 
wi'ites: 

When  a  French  soldier  is  wounded, 
and  knows  he  is  "going  West,"  he  asks 
for  his  Avife;  an  Englishman  calls  for  his 
sweetheart;  but  an  American  wants  his 
mother.  And  the  thought  of  that  mother 
is  carried  with  him  like  an  indelible  print 
from  the  training  -  camps  in  America, 
across  three  thousand  miles  of  water,  and 
remains  with  him  Avhen  he  goes  "over  the 
top"  and  into  that  unknown  country  from 
which  many  never  return. 

I  don't  believe  there  are  any  big  mothers 
in  America,  I  mean  big  in  statiu-e,  for 
every  soldier  speaks  of  her  as  "little 
mother." 

"Say,  when   I  get  home  "     Well, 

you  just  ought  to  hear  some  of  the  things 
these  boys  of  om*s  tell  me  they  are  going 
to  do  when  they  get  home.  Some  are 
going  to  sleep  two  weeks,  but  most  of 
them  are  going  to  eat.  So  I  just  want  to 
warn  you,  you  American  mothers,  stock 
the  pantry  right  up  to  its  topmost  shelf 
with  all  the  things  he  likes  best,  because 
he  has  already  decided  what  he  wants  for 
that  first  dinner  at  home. 

Our  organizations  sent  women  workers  to 
France  that  your  boys  may  not  miss  you 
quite  so  much.  We  try  to  create  a  little 
of  the  home  atmosphere  and  with  a  woman's 
hands  help  them  over  the  rough  spots  of 
liomesickness,  wounds,  or  any  of  the  other 
hurts  that  come  to  the  fighting  man.  Our 
huts  do  not  always  look  like  a  home. 
Sometimes  it's  a  real,  honest-to-goodness 
luit  that  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and  put 
together  again  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Another  time  it  may  be  a  tent,  or  a  corner 
in  some  shell- torn  house. 

The  boys  ver\-  rarely  call  us  sister,  but 
v(>ry,  very  often  you  hear  a  twenty-seven- 
year-old  girl  addrest  as  "mother."  If  it 
wasn't  for  the  l)(\autiful  tribute  in  that 
word  "moth<T,"  one  would  have  to  smile 
when  it's  used  by  a  man  old  enough  to  be 
her  father. 

After  I  had  been  in  Paris  a  few  days,  I 
went  down  to  a  camp  of  thirty-five  thou- 
sand soldiers,  where  th(>  Salvation  Army 
has  six  huts,  to  learn  something  of  hous(>- 
keeping  in  a  strange  country  under  diffi- 
culties. The  boys  seemed  glad  to  see 
American  girls,  and  many  of  them  came 
over  and  bashfully  shook  hands  with  us. 


On  the  Job 


when  you  want  to  think  hard  and  think  straight — the  old 
familiar  feel  of  your  favorite  pipe  and  haze  of  good  tobacco 
smoke  seem  to  cut  you  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  let 
your  mind  work  the  way  it  should. 

That  being  the  case,  you'll  be  glad  to  know  that  the  pipe 
that  never  interrupts,  nor  takes  your  mind  off  your  work,  is  the 


WD 


UNIVERSAL^/    PIPE 


The  W.  D.  C.  triangle  trade- 
rnarl^  has  been  the  sign  of  su- 
preme pipe  value  for  more  than 
50  years.  It  is  not  only  on 
every  Wellington,  but  also  on 
other  pipes  that  we  make  of 
every  style,  size  and  grade. 
Price  for  price,  grade  for 
grade,  there  is  no  better  pipe 
made  than  a  W.  D.  C. 


As  you  smoke  your  Wellington  there's 
never  a  bubble  nor  a  gurgle.  The  well 
attends  to  that  by  catching  all  moisture 
and  loose  tobacco  crumbs.  *  The  smoke 
comes,  quiet  and  cool  and  sweet  as  a  night  breeze, 
and  it  comes  up,  away  from  your  tongue,  through 
the  top  opening  in  the  bit. 

You  will  like  your  Wellington  from  the  very  first.  It  is  always  made 
of  genuine  French  briar,  seasoned  by  our  own  special  process,  so  as  to 
break  in  sweet  and  mellow.  And  it's  a  good  old  reliable  friend — guaran- 
teed against  cracking  or  burning  through. 

Get  a  Wellington  Pipe.  It  will  fit  into  your  life  in  a  mighty  agreeable 
way.  It  has  fitted  into  more  men's  lives  than  any  other  pipe.  Good 
dealers  have  it  in  all  sizes,  shapes  and  grades  from  75  cents  up.  Just  be 
sure  the  one  you  get  is  marked  W.  D.  C.  Wellington. 

WM,  DEMUTH    8c    CO.,   NEW  VORK 

\A/ORL.D*S       LARGEIST        PIPE       MANUFACTURERS 
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This  is  the  system  of  Toilet  Paper  Dis- 
tribution that  is  saving  thousands  of 
plumbing  bills  every  year— 


Model  BiUiii  uom:.  in  n.i  Uood  Hotels.  Ho^pi.ul^.  .SJiouis  and 

Colleges.  Bu.siiies.':  and  Public  Building':,  and  Manufacturing 

•  Plants  and  Homes  are  equipf-ed  with  ONLIWON  HYGIENE. 

Have  you  ever  undergone  the  experience  of  having  your  plumb- 
ing all  pulled  to  pieces  because  someone  dropped  a  cone  from  the 
old  style  toilet  paper  roll  into  the  closet  ? 


0NLIWON 


HYGIENE 


J.    PATDfT   QFTKt 


'"iitifi 


saves  plumbing  bills  because  there  is  nothing 
about  it  that  can  possibly  clog  up  your  plumb- 
ing —  and  ONLIWON  is  thoroughly  Sanitary 
imd  Fifficient  cwd  very  Kconomical  for  Factory 
and  Office  equipment. 


ONLIWON  HY(;iENE  is  the  combination 
of  an  interfolded  package  of  high  grade  toilet 
paper  and  a  handsome  cabinet  that  protects 
each  sheet  from  dust  and  germs — serves  just 
two  sheets  at  a  time — keeps  the  paper  under 
lock  and  key  — PREVENTS  WASTE, 
SAVING  from  15  to  50  per  cent  for  Fac- 
tories, Institutions  andBuilding  Owners. 

ONLIWON  toilet  paper  is  folded  by  ma- 
chinery— reaches  you  untouched  and  uncon- 
taminated.  No.  2  grade  is  favored  for  Factory 
and  Institutional  use.  No.  i  is  the  favored 
grade  for  Ofifice  Building,  Home  and  private 
bath  equipment. 

ONLIWON  Cabinets  cannot  get  out  of  order. 


The  Nickel  and  dull  finish  Cabinets  are  very 
durable  and  practical  for  Factory  and  all 
Public  Toilets.  The  beautiful  Cabinets  for 
Office  Buildings,  the  Home  and  private 
baths  are  our  Porcelain  fixtures  that  match 
your  other  porcelain  fixtures  —  or  the 
"Set-in"  Tile  where  tiling  is  used. 

INTRODUCTORY   OFFFR 

Send  us  your  dealer's  name  and  J2.25  and'we  will  ship 
you  prepaid,  to  any  iwint  in  the  U.  S.,  the  nickel 
plated  ONLIWON  Cabinet  and  eight  1000-sheet  pack- 
ages of  ONLIWON  toilet  paper,  or  sixteen  1000-sheet 
packaijes  and  the  Cabinet  for  $4.00.  Regular  price 
of  Cabinet,  $1.00. 

Your  dealer  will  furnish  "additional  paper  at  the  ret;- 
ular  price,  eight  1000-sheet  packages,  $1.75  ;  sixteen 
lOOO-sheet  packages,  $3.50. 


A.  P.  W.  PAPER  COMPANY,  1279  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


For  Every  User  of  English 

The  unusual  new  book.  EXPRESSIVE  ENGLISH,  by  J.  C. 
Kernald,  L.H.D.,  is  indispensable  to  everyone  who  uses  En- 
jjiish  in  writing  or  speaking.  This  book  puts  the  full  power  of 
EnsHsh  at  your  command.  It  treats  every  phase  of  rhetoric 
and  grammar,  showing  how  to  convey  the  e.xact  impression 
you  wish  with  the  greatest  power  and  beauty. 

474  pages,  cloth  bound.     Price  $i.6o;  by  mail  $1.72 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


SPEAK 


Speak  and  write  correctly  by  using 
words  that  exactly  express  your 
meaning.  All  t  hese  AMrj  "A  Desk- B  00k  of 
words  fully  explained  in  ""*'  Errors  in  English." 
By  Fkank  H.  Vizeteily.  iVRfriT 
Price,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1. 08.  ''  *^»  *  ■*-' 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


You  Can  Own  a  Library  of  100  of 
the  World's  Great  Pictures 


Lifelike  reproductions  in  the  original  colors  of  some  of  the  best  works  of  Rubens. Turner. 
Velasquez,  ilillet.  Meissonier,  and  other  renowned  artists,  bound  in  two  sumptuous 
volumes  and  hand  mounted  on  fine  art  board  ready  for  framing.    Produced  by  a  new- 
process,  closely  resembling  canvas.     Introduction  by  ,G.  K.  Chesterton,  the  well- 
cnown  art  critic,  with  the  life,  chief  characteristics,  and  technique  of  the  artist 
facing  each  picture.     This  is  a  handsome  library  of  art  in  itseif,  packed  with 
information  and  alive  with  beauty.     The  orisinal    paintings  are  valued  at 
over  five  million  dollars.     Only  a  limited  number  of  sets  are   available,  at 
a   price   that   will  appeal   to  you.     Send  for  full  descriptive  matter  to-day 
telling  how  the  two  volumes  of  Famous  Paintings,  ii  by  15  inches, 
will  be  shipped  to  you  for  examination  on  approval.     We  take  all  the 
risk  and  make  the  terms  easy  for  you.     Write  us  NOW. 
FUNK   &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.   257,  New   York 


Some  of  them  hadn't  seen  any  girls  from 
the  States  for  months.  -       ■     - 

From  there  our  Colonel  Barker,  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  took  three  other  girls 
and  myself  out  in  a  car  to  look  for  some 
troops  who  needed  mothering.  Our  desti- 
nation proved  to  be  a  big  camp  of  the 
First  Ammunition  Train,  which  supplies 
ammunition  to  the  First  Division,  Amer- 
ica's famous  shock  troops.  The  boys  abso- 
lutely refused  to  let  us  go,  so  Colonel 
Barker  left  us  with  them.  It  was  at  this 
camp  and  on  this  division  that  the  first 
American  dotighnut  was  given  its  try-out. 

"What  can  we  make  to  eat  out  of  the 
things  we  have  that  will  be  American  and 
taste  good  to  the  boys?"  said  one  of 
the  girls. 

"A  doughnut,"  promptly  replied  Mar- 
garet Sheldon,  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  a 
dotighntit  it  was.  We  had  no  rolhng-pin, 
so  the  dough  had  to  be  patted  into  shape, 
and  then  came  the  question  of  how  to  cut 
it  out.  That  problem  was  solved  with  the 
top  of  a  baking-powder  can,  and  the  hole — 
for  whoever  heard  of  a  doughnut  without  a 
hole? — was  made  with  a  camphor-ice  tube. 
I  fried  the  first  doughnut  and  saw  it 
eaten  by  an  American  soldier.  One  of  the 
boys  remarked  a  short  time  after  that  as 
he  was  munching  one  of  our  doughnuts, 
"if  this  is  war,  let  it  continue." 

When  orders  came  for  the  men  to  move 
to  the  front,  the  commanding  officer  did 
not  think  we  would  be  allowed  to  go,  but 
just  the  same  he  supplied  each  of  us  with 
a  helmet,  two  gas-masks,  and  a  shelter-half. 
(A  shelter-half  is  part  of  a  tent  and  the  other 
half  is  carried  by  the  fellow  who  shares 
the  tent  with  you.) 

It  was  decided  that  we  were  to  go  to  the 
front  after  all.  On  our  arrival  in  the  Toul 
sector,  the  boys  made  dugouts  for  us,  we 
opened  our  canteen,  and  everything  was 
decidedly  comfy,  considering  we  were  in 
range  of  the  enemy's  guns.  One  of  the 
boys  gave  me  a  dog,  a  French  shepherd 
dog,  whom  we  called  "  Sancey,"  and  when- 
ever the  Boche  planes  began  to  bomb  us 
that  dog  ran  immediately  to  the  dugout 
where  she  knew  she  would  be  fairly  safe. 
But  I  can't  say  that  the  dough-boys  or 
dough-girls  displayed  quite  so  much  com- 
mon sense.  Most  of  us  ran  out  to  see  the 
planes,  and  on  one  occasion  one  of  them 
flew  so  close  to  the  ground  that  we  could 
see  the  aviator.  Several  of  the  boys,  and  a 
couple  of  the  girls  too,  got  rifles  and  shot 
at  him.  Of  course  this  was  very  danger- 
ous and  strictly  against  regulations,  for 
it  only  proved  to  the  Boche  what  he  al- 
ready suspected,  that  troops  were  billeted 
there. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  general  in 
command  of  that  division  asked  that  all 
American  women  doing  war-work  in 
France  assist  at  the  hospitals  during  a 
drive.  I  vohinteered,  and  was  sent  to  a 
field-hospital  for  gas  and  shell-shock  men. 
I  worked  in  the  evacuation  ward  trjnng  to 
make  the  men  as  comfortable  as  possible 
\\'liile  awaiting  their  turn.  We  washed  the 
blood  from  their  faces,  took  away  their 
handkerchiefs,  which  were  soaked  with  the 
gas,  and  gave  them  fresh  pieces  of  gauze. 
For  some  we  wrote  letters,  and  if  we  had 
time  washed  their  hands.  We  always  made 
hot  chocolate,  soups,  or  cooMng  drinks 
for  them.  A  doctor  said  to  me,  "If  you 
women  didn't  do  anything  but  walk 
throtigh  the  wards  so  the  boys  could  see 
you,  and  hear  you  talk,  it  would  help." 
Another  doctor  told  us  that  the  hospital 
attendants  were  more  gentle  with  their 
patients  because  women  were  there. 

Increased   efficiency  on   the  part  of  an 
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Round   Oak 

National    Sales 
Week,  March  19-29 

Special  inducements  are 
offered  all  who  place  con- 
tracts with  Round  Oak  deal- 
ers  during    above    period. 
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How  Warm  "Moistair"  Safeguards 

Health  and  Vitality 


TXT^HEN  you  select  your  new  Heating  Plant  or  replace 
•  *  your  old  one,  remember  that  the  welfare  of  your 
loved  ones  is  involved. 

To  combat  coughs,  influenza  and  pneumonia,  see  that 
the  air  in  your  home  is  not  only  warmed  but  that  it  is 
AUTOMATICALLY  circulated  and  moistened;  and  free 
from  dust,  gas  and  smoke. 

The  Round  Oak  Moistair  Heating  System,  of  which 
there  are  now  more  than  70,000  in  use,  helps  safeguard 
those  healthful  conditions.  Every  sixty  minutes  in  cold 
weather  the  air  in  the  home  is  automatically  refreshened, 
re-vitalized  and  re-moistened,  as  the  Hygrometer  test  shows. 

Tlound  (XcUc 

H  £  ATi  H  G        SYSTEM 

The  Heating  System  That  Automatically  Humidifies  and  Ventilates 

Heavy,  seamless,  one-piece  castings — double  thick  copper-fused, 
cold-rolled,  refined  boiler  iron;  deep  jointed  and  riveted  construction 
— gas  and  dust  tight  for  life,  guaranteed  clean,  circulating  air — (read 
the  five  star  points  and  examine  illustration.) 

Every  hour,  in  cold  weather,  the  air  in  the  home  is  changed,  re- 
moistened — re-vitalized. 

Not  only  does  this  System  safeguard  health  and  vitality  but  saves 
fuel  in  these  four  ways :  First,  absolute  in  control — no  leakage  of  air 
below  the  fire.  Second,  fire  travel  is  longer  inside  the  casing — it  robs 
the  heat  from  the  chimney.  Third,  completeness  of  combustion — it 
cokes  the  coal  and  burns  the  gases.  Fourth,  it  scientifically  humidifies 
the  air.  You  will  be  more  comfortable  and  healthy  at  a  temperature 
of  6)8'^  with  this  system  than  at  75"  with  usual  forms  of  heating. 

All  this  means  a  definite  saving  of  at  least  one  ton  or  more  in  every 
nine. 

Instructive  Heating    Book — Free 

Send  the  coupon  for  our  illustrated,  descriptive  Moistair  Book  which 
answers  your  mental  questions.  It  describes  fully  the  improvements 
and  advantages  to  you  of  the  Round  Oak  Moistair  HeatingSystem.  Con- 
tains space  for  simple  sketch  of  the  floor  plan  of  your  home  which 
will  enable  our  engineers  to  prepare  for  you  Free  a  scientific  heating 
plan,  and  quote  cost  estimate.  You  will  also  be  advised  the  name  of 
the  nearest  authorized  dealer,  who  will  gladly  demonstrate  this  system. 

Fill  Out,  Sign  and  Mail  the   Coupon    Now 

THE  BECKWITH  COMPANY 

"Round   Oak  Folks"       Established  1871 

224  Front  Street  Dowagiac,  Michigan 


Al 


_^ Manufacturers  of  the  Round  Oak  Pipeless 

*"         Furnace.     Burns  all  fuels.    Gas  and  dust  tight. 


Sums  all  rueis 
Ask  for  the  free  Round  Oak  Pipeless  Book 
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Five  Star  Points  of 
Round  Oak  Supremacy 

jf-fgdlth  Patented,  automatic  hu- 

midifier,  keeps  the  fam- 
ily more  healthy,  prevents  furniture 
from  drying  out. 

Comfort  ^""^"^^*^^^    balmy, 

warm,  Moistair,  per- 
manently free  from  dust,  gas  and 
smoke. 

Economy  ^°"?l  •"•li'-ect  fire 

'^  travel  forces  most 

powerful  radiation  of  heat;  deeper 
fire  pot,  improved  efficient  hot  blast, 
and  oversize  combustion  chamber 
combined,  guarantee  most  perfect 
combustion  with  maximum  heat 
from  minimum  fuel. 

Convenience  ^'"^sie  reguia- 

~~~^^^^^^—^^^^  tor    conven- 
iently located,  controls  entire'system.  , 
Large   seamless    ash    pit  fitted  with 
sprinkler,  prevents  dust.     Easy  to 
operate.   Burns  all  fuels.  > 

Durability ^\"°''  / 

"f    IS  daily    X 
tested   chemically    and       / 
physically.  The  tens  of       '  The 

thousands  in  use,     /         Round 
many  ror  more  than       > 
thirty   years,       /        Oak  Folks 
proves  conclu-       •  224  Front  St. 

sively  Round     ^  Dowagiac,  Mich. 

Oak  Super-      / 

Service.       /  Check  plainly  below 

/       which     heating     system 
you    desire     FREE    plan 
and  information  on. 
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$575.00 

Brooklyn 

Enjoy 
Outdoor 
Life  This 
Summer! 

GET  YOUR  FAMILY  away  from  the  heat  and  discomfort  of  "walled-in"  city 
life   this   summer!      Let   them  enjoy — especially  the   Kiddies — -the    freedom, 
health  and  pleasure  of  the  great  outdoors. 

Put  up  an  inexpensive,  sturdy,  rustic  Bossert  Buncalow  within  commuting  distance  of  the  city — ■ 
at  the  seashore  or  any  other  delightful  summering  spot.  It  will  prove  a  welcome  change  lor  "Mother," 
a  .source  of  fun  and  health  for  your  children  and  a  tonic  for  yourself.  The  morning  and  evening  dip 
in  the  rolling  surf  or  plunge  in  the  cool  inviting  waters  of  the  nearby  lake  alone  will  mors  than 
recompense  you  for  the  small  investment  required.     Like  all 

Bossert  Houses 

the  Bossert  "Pocono  Hills"  Bungalow  is  substantially  built.  Any 
two  persons — absolutely  without  experience — can  quickly  and  easily 
erect  it.  Shipped  in  sections  of  convenient  size  for  handling.  All 
you  need  do  is  assemble  the  parts.  Simple  instructions  furnished. 
Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

The  Bossert  "Pocono  Hills"  Bungalow  is  single  walled.  No 
interior  finish.  Exterior  artistically  stained  brown  with  creosote 
which  preserves  wood  even  better  than  does  paint.  The  shutters 
are  stained  green  and  are  made  solid  so  that  bungalow  may  be 
closed  up  for  winter. 

Order  now  and  delivery  will  be  made  in  the  early  Spring. 

Price  of  Bossert  "Pocono  Hills"  Bungalow — $S7S 
f.  o.  b.  Brooklyn.  Send  check  or  money-order  for 
$143.75.  Pay  balance  of  $431.25  when  notified 
bungalow  is  ready  for  shipment.  Send  18c  for  cata- 
log   showing    the   complete    line  of  Bossert  Houses. 


LOUIS   BOSSERT  &  SONS,   Inc., 


1305    GRAND    STREET 
BROOKLYN,    N.  Y. 


v5ssa5^o$5s>  5.- 


Called  SAMPLER  because 

in  olden  times  samplers  showed  the  best  in  needlework  and 

design.     This  modern  Sampler  shows  the  best  in  chocolates 

and   confections.      Selections    from    ten    different 

Whitman  packages,  which  may  be  had  separately, 

■^      if  you  wish.     Distributed  direct  to  our  sales  agen' 

.     cies  everywhere — usually  the  best  drug  stores. 

STEPHEN  F.WHITMAN  6^  SON,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

Makers  of  Whitman's  Instantaneous  Cocoa,  Chocolate  and  Marshmallow  Whip 


animuuition-traiu  was  also  attributed,  by 
an  officer  of  that  branch  of  the  service, 
to  the  all-night  lunch-stand  maintained 
by  Miss  Purviance  at  another  part  of  the 
front.  Most  of  the  M'ork  done  by  the  am- 
munition-boys, she  explains,  had  to  be  done 
under  cover  of  darkness,  so  she  kept  her 
hut  open  all  night.  "My  men  are  having 
fewer  accidents  and  far  less  repairing  to  do, 
since  you  started  up  here,"  the  officer  told 
her.  "They  don't  want  to  miss  that  piece 
of  pie  and  cup  of  hot  chocolate." 

Here  is  a  simple,  heart-catching  little 
incident  from  the  front: 

One  afternoon  I  was  feeling  a  bit  "fed- 
up"  with  remaining  indoors,  so  I  left  one 
girl  in  charge  of  the  hut  and  suggested  to 
the  others  that  we  take  a  walk.  We  felt 
that  it  was  selfish  to  be  merely  taking  a 
pleasure  stroll,  and  decided  to  go  up  the 
hill  and  decorate  the  three  American 
graves  there.  They  were  by  a  poppy-field, 
and  gathering  great  armfuls  of  these 
brilliant  blooms,  we  made  the  resting-place 
of  those  American  boys  a  mass  of  pink 
and  crimson  flowers. 

"Let's  go  down  the  other  side  of  the  hill 
to  the  hospital  and  leave  the  rest  there," 
I  said.  "We  have  so  many  left."  So  we 
did,  and  I  hope  they  cheered  up  the  sick 
boys. 

Whenever  we  find  an  American  grave 
(they  are  all  marked)  we  take  pictures  of 
it,  and  if  possible  get  the  address  of  the 
relatives  and  wTite  them,  telling  its  loca- 
tion. It  must  be  some  comfort  to  those 
at  home  to  know  that  his  grave  is  being 
cared  for  by  another  American  woman. 
The  French  people  incidentally  are  very 
kind  in  this  respect,  and  often  the  kiddies 
carry  bouquets  of  flowers  to  put  on  freshly 
made  graves  of  ''  Les  Americains." 

And  here  are  two  more  incidents,  told 
with  poignant  simplicity: 

My  brother,  who  is  working  with  the 
ambulance  service,  was  carrjnng  the 
wounded  out  of  a  town  I  watched  being 
shelled.  It  was  filled  with  civihans,  and 
among  those  hurt  was  a  small  boy  of  about 
eight  or  nine.  Just  before  my  brother  left 
me  I  gave  him  a  flower,  so  he  gave  it  to 
the  little  fellow. 

"He  didn't  groan  once,"  he  told  me 
afterward,  "and  nearly  one  whole  side  of 
his  face  was  shot  away.  I  put  him  in  my 
ambulance  and .  took  him  to  the  nearest 
hospital,  but  when  I  got  there  he  was  dead. 
Closely  prest  to  his  baby  face  was  the 
crusht  flower." 

One  of  the  hardest  things  I  ever  had  to 
do  was  to  tell  a  boy  of  his  mother's  death. 
His  captain  came  to  me  with  two  letters, 
one  wi'itten  to  him  by  the  boy's  sister  and 
the  other  for  the  boy. 

"Look  here,  you're  a  woman  and  can 
do  this  better  than  I  can,"  he  said,  putting 
the  two  letters  in  my  hand.  Then  he  sent 
•  the  boy  to  me.  He  was  just  a  youngster, 
only  seventeen  years  old.  W'hen  I  finished 
talking  with  him,  he  said,  "I  guess  my 
sister  thinks  I  don't  care  what  happens 
now,  but  she's  WTong.  I'm  going  to  live  a 
clean,  straight  life  so  I'll  be  able  to  meet 
my  mother  when  it's  all  over." 

"I  have  a  message  to  you,  mothers, 
wives,  sisters,  and  sweethearts  of  America." 
Miss  Pm-viance  announces,  in  conclusion, 
"a  message  from  your  boys  in  khaki": 

I  am  trying  to  tell  you  what  it  means 
to  those  boys  to  have  some  of  their  women- 
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kind  with  them  in  France,  and  how  much 
more  it's  going  to  mean  to  them  now  that 
the  fighting  has  stopt.  Those  fighters 
of  ours  whom  we  affectionately  call  "our 
boys,"  but  whom  the  Germans  speak  of 
as  "men,"  will  need  us  much  more  now. 
America  can't  send  too  many  of  her  best 
men  and  women  to  help  the  man  in  khaki 
through  that  tiresome  period  of  waiting 
to  come  home. 


GLIMPSES  OF  KENTUCKY  MOUNTAIN 

LIFE— CORPORAL  FESS  WHITAKER 

TELLS  HIS  TALE 


NOT  far  from  Kingdom  Come,  the 
Kentucky  mountain  stream  made 
famous  by  the  novels  of  John  Fox,  Jr.,  a 
boy  was  growing  up  thirty  years  ago  into 
a  life  as  romantic  as  the  imaginings  of  any 
novelist.  The  hard  life  in  the  mountain 
home,  the  scanty  education  in  the  rough 
schoolhouse,  the  years  of  army  training  iu 
Cuba  and  with  the  Coast  Ai-tillery,  more 
year^  of  hoboing  and  rough-riding  rail- 
roading in  Texas,  more  railroading  in 
Kentucky,  political  candidacies  in  Letcher 
County,  and  the  present  term  of  office  as 
County  Jailer,  have  made  up  the  career  of 
Fess  Whitaker.  To-day  he  is  doing  his 
part  to  remove  the  stigma  of  illiteracy  from 
the  mountain  counties  by  conducting 
moonlight  schools  in  his  jail. 

Fess  Whitaker  was  an  adventurer  before 
he  was  a  reformer.  Many  of  his  early 
exploits  were  typical  of  the  mountains. 
But,  unlike  thousands  of  inarticulate 
rovers,  Fess  Whitaker  seems  to  have  been 
a  born  story-teller.  As  a  homeless  wan- 
derer, he  said,  people  were  "glad  to  give 
me  dinner  because  I  could  tell  a  tale  to 
suit  anybody."  The  comparative  leisure 
of  these  days,  when  moonshiners  and 
feudists  no  longer  crowd  the  jails,  has  been 
utilized  by  the  keeper  of  the  jail  at  Whites- 
burg  in  penning  an  autobiog^raphy.  Fess 
Whi taker's  book,  "History  of  Corporal 
Fess  Whitaker"  (Standard  Publishing  Co., 
Louisville),  is  the  naive  work  of  an  uned- 
ucated man.  The  author  shifts  from  first 
to  third  person,  drops  into  the  mountain 
fashion  of  speech,  and  sometimes  uses  the 
peculiar  vocabularies  of  places  and  trades 
in  most  perplexing  fashion.  Yet  his  story 
reveals  a  personality  as  typically  American 
in  its  way  as  Lincoln's  or  Roosevelt's. 
Besides  his  own  adventures,  Whitaker  tells 
us  of  many  curious  dwellers  in  the  moun- 
tains and  much  of  the  now  vanishing 
characteristic  ways  of  the  people. 

Whitaker's  mother  was  a  strong  and 
versatile  woman,  as  she  had  need  to  be, 
being  left  a  widow  with  her  eight  small 
children,  Fred  and  Fess,  the  twins  Little 
and  Less,  Gid  and  Jim,  and  the  girls 
Julia  and  Susan.  Fess's  memories  of  his 
early  home  life  are  fascinating.  The 
first  incident  he  remembers  seems  to  be 
that  of  Sol  Potter,  who  had  come  to  the 
Whitaker  home  with  other  men  to  do  some 
logging  work,  and  at  dinner  was  "oatin' 
big  onion  blades,  got  choked  and  got  his 
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You  will  find  It  in  Spencenan 
Pens    because    they    really    do 
meet   your  most  exacting  per*  ^ 
sonal  requirements. 

Then,  too,  they  give  greater 
writing  freedom  and  astonish- 
ingly long  service. 

You'll  best  understand  their 
distinctive  qualities   from    per-  , 
sonal  experience. 

SPENCERIAN 

PERSONAL 

Steel  Pens 

"What  your  Handwriting  Re- 
veals" is  the  title  of  a  32-page 
booklet  with  50  fac-simile  writ- 
ings interpreting  character. 
Sample  pens,  ten  different  pat- 
terns in  bright  steel,  gilt,  and 
siK'ered  finish,  including  book- 
let, by  mail  on  receipt  of  lOc^ 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York 


Make  a  Business  Ally  of  Fibre 

Meet  higher  labor  costs  with  efficient  low  cost  materials.  Don't  cut  quality!  Use 
Fibre!  Europe  annually  uses  thousands  of  Ions  of  this  remarkable  material.  What  fibre 
has  done  abroad  it  will  do  here.     Investigate 


l>iam0n<l*Fibr<& 


This  modern  material  is  revolutionizing  manufacturing.  It  is  .strong,  tough  and  flawless 
— can  be  had  rigid  or  flexible — lakes  any  machining  process — is  easy  on  tools — and  will 
stand  severe  vibration  without  crystallizing.  (Urease  and  oils  will  not  alTect  it.  It  is  a 
non-conductor  of  electricity.  Wears  for  years — and  will  take  a  high  natural  polish  or  paint 
and  varnish.  Lighter  than  aluminum — tougher  than  wood,  lis  easy  workability  saves 
overhead.      lis  light  weight  saves  freight. 

Do  high  costs  and  material  scarcity  lx)ther  you?  Tell  us  your  problem — what  you  make 
— and  let  us  try  to  help  you 


We  mamifucturc  Celeron  and  Con-  \Vc  alx)  in.ikc  tlw  well  kiunvn  lino 
DENSiTE-CKLKRON^tworomarkabli"  of  Uianiond-l''  Protective  Papers  tor 
new  waterresistinK  materials.  Food  Products,  etc. 


Diamond  State  Fibre  Company 


Bridgeport 


(near  Philadelphia) 


Penna. 
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Dodge  Brothers 

NOTORCAR 


Dodge  Brothers  like  to 
think  that  thousands  of 
soldiers  who  saw  its 
wonderful  work  at 
home  and  in  France 
will  make  the  name  of 
their  car  more  than 
ever  a  household  word 


It  was  the  only  car  of  its 
type  and  class  officially 
adopted  by  the  War  De- 
partment for  the  United 
States  Army. 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  Idw 
The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 


DODGE  Brothers.  Detroit 


^^ 


^  BLANK! 

fAUST 


Until  recently  all 
Faust  InstantCoffee 
(.known  "overthere" 
as  U.S.  Trench  CoHee) 
tvasbeing shipped  to 
OUT  soldiers.        ^ 

Victory  now  en-     \' 
ables  us  to  again 
supply  the  public,     ^'• 


For  the  most  delicious  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  merely 
put  soluble  powder  in  cup,  add  hot  water  and  serve. 

Made  in  a  second — No  Waste — No  Grounds 
or  Leaves  —  No  Boiling  or 
Cooking  —  No   Pots  to  clean. 

Send  dealer's  name  and  35c.  (foreign  45e.) 
for  coffee  or  tea.  Dealers  Bupplied  direct  or 
by   any  jobber.     Jobbers  — Write  Us. 

19 


IS     A      "DIFFERENT"     SEASONING. 

You  use  it  instead  of  pepper,  spices,  etc.  It's 
a  combination  of  all  of  them,  except  ealt.  For 
salad  dressings,  meats,  gravies,  stews,  soups, 
there's  nothing  quite  so  good.  Sold  by  most 
dealers  in  15c.,  2oc.  and  1-lb.  cans.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  it,  send  20c.  for  2-oz.  can  and 
Recipe  Pamphlet  prepared  by  Henry  Dietz,  fam- 
ous chef  of  historic  Faust  Cafe  and  Bevo  Mill. 

Dealers — Ask  Your  Jobber.      Jobbers — Write  Us. 


C.     F.     BLANKE    TEA     &     COFFEE     COMPANY,     Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 


breath  all  that  evenin'  through  the  onion 
blade."  Fess  also  remembers  well  his 
"miracles."  It  seems  that  the  boy  was 
tongue-tied,  and  had  been  considered  an 
idiot  by  his  neighbors  until  a  doctor  at 
the  county  seat  enabled  him  to  speak. 
This  was  the  "first  miracle."  The  second 
miracle  came  a  year  or  two  later  after  the 
boy's  school-days  had  begun.  Fess  was 
behind  in  his  arithmetic,  so  his  mother 
gave  him  a  week  and  told  him  that  if  he 
did  not  have  his  arithmetic  well  in  hand 
by  the  next  Friday  she  would  give  him  a 
good  whipping.  Friday  evening  came, 
his  mother  took  him  on  her  lap  and  tried 
him  patiently  in  long  division,  "but  all  in 
vain."     So,  continues  Fess  in  his  book: 

She  put  me  down  and  laid  the  book 
upon  the  table  and  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  led  me  to  a  large  cedar-tree  and  broke 
her  a  good  switch  and  began  whipping  me. 
She  whipt  me  until  she  gave  out,  and 
sat  down  on  a  large  rock-pile  to  rest  and 
stood  me  up  and  talked  to  me  while  she 
was  resting.  After  she  got  through  rest- 
ing she  raised  and  gave  me  the  same  dose 
again;  then  she  took  me  back  in  the  house 
and  got  me  up  in  her  lap  and  began  to 
show  me  about  my  lessons,  and  it  jumped 
in  my  head  like  a  falling  star,  and  from 
that  time  until  the  present  date  I  challenge 
the  State  of  Kentucky  in  the  arithmetic. 
That  was  my  second  miracle. 

After  that  came  more  years  of  school 
under  teachers  all  rough,  some  lazy,  others 
cruel.  Fess  tells  many  stories  of  these 
days  which  we  have  not  room  to  reprint. 
When  he  was  about  fifteen  the  four  Banks 
boys  persuaded  him  to  visit  their  home 
over  Sunday.  That  was  a  memorable 
trip,  for  on  it  Fess  learned,  as  he  said, 
"to  have  a  nerve  and  to  have  faith  in 
myself."  The  chief  incident  of  the  trip 
was  Fess's  first  prize-fight.  As  the  party 
went  through  the  woods,  the  Banks  boys 
told  their  guest  that  the  predominating 
reason  for  the  invitation  was  that  "Thomas 
Gent,  a  big,  rough,  nineteen-year-old  boy, 
had  knocked  out  Press  Hensley's  black 
cow's  eye,  and  they  wanted  me  to  whip  him, 
and  they  would  give  me  twenty-five  cents 
for  it."     Fess  describes  what  happened: 

I  told  them  I  would  do  it.  I  had  the 
twenty-five  cents  on  my  mind,  and  it  was 
my  first  piece  of  money  to  get,  should  I 
win.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  win.  So 
now  we  were  around  in  the  flat  woods  to 
where  Press  Hensley  lived.  The  Banks 
boys  called  out  Hensley  and  asked  him 
about  his  old  black  cow  getting  her  eye 
knocked  out.  He  went  on  and  told  all 
about  it,  and  it  sure  did  go  in  on  my  brain, 
so  we  had  to  go  down  a  little  steep  place 
through  a  big  chestnut  orchard  to  where  the 
G.  boy  lived.  I  went  in  and  asked  where 
the  boys  were  and  the  old  folks  said  that 
they  were  around  in  the  Rich  Gap  field. 
That  pleased  the  Banks  boys,  so  just  as 
we  got  in  sight  of  the  field  I  met  Thomas, 
a  very  big  man,  weighing  about  140  or 
150  pounds.  I  asked  him  about  knocking 
the  cow's  eye  out,  and,  like  a  mountain 
man,  he  said  he  did.  Just  as  he  said  it 
I  struck  him  in  the  stomach  with  my  left 
hand  and  on  the  chin  with  my  right  hand 
and  he  struck  the  ground,  and  on  to  him 
I  went  and  into  his  face.     I  skinned  it  in 
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When  you  step  on  the  starting  pedal, 
regardless  of  weather  condition's  you 
want  the  response  to  be  instant,  certain. 
You  can  rely  on  Remy  to  crank  the  engine 
in  the  most  dependable  way  possible. 


After  dark  you  want  positive,  efficient 
service  from  your  lighting  system — plenty 
of  current  to  make  night  driving  comfort- 
able and  safe.  Remy  meets  these  require- 
ments perfectly,  efficiently. 


Your  ignition  system  must  promptly 
furnish  a  strong,  uniformly  hot  spark  at 
all  speeds  to  ignite  the  gas.  Again  Remy 
serves  you,  winter  or  summer,  thoroughly, 
steadily  and  surely. 


Remy  Assures  Constant  Performance 
of  These  Vital  Functions 


THE  constant,  perfect  performance  of  your 
starting,  lighting  and  ignition  system  is 
vital  to  the  satisfactory  operation  of  your 
car.  Choose  your  car,  therefore,  with  due  regard 
to  the  quality  of  its  electrical  equipment. 

Remy  Engineers  have  planned  each  detail  of 
Remy  equipment  with  scrupulous  care — laid 
strict  standards  of  construction — built  quality 
into  every  working  part — given  Remy  Systems 
the  ability  and  stability  that  has  earned  them 
their  title  "Products  of  Constant  Performance." 


The  patented  Remy  Thermostat  illustrates  this 
perfectly.  It  makes  possible  a  large  capacity 
generator  whose  output  of  current  is  sufficient 
for  the  heaviest  winter  demand  and  made  safe 
for  summer — automatically  adapted  to  the 
seasons  by  the  Remy  Thermostat.  Three  years 
of  use  on  thousands  of  cars  have  proved  the 
perfection  of  this  feature. 

Look  for  the  name  "Remy"  on  the  car  you 
buy  and  assure  yourself  perfect  satisfaction  in 
Starting,  Lighting  and  Ignition. 


General  Offices  and  Factories  : 
Anderson, [Indiana 


Remy  electric  company 

Motor  Equipment  Division.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Tractor  Equipment  Division,  Chicago,  Illinois 


La  bora  tories : 
Detroit,  Michigan 


STARTING    LIGHTING    IGNITION  SYSTEMS 
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I  Guaranteed  TO  SATISFY 

t       OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACI^ 


TourNoseKnows" 

All  smoking  tobaccos  use  some  flavoring.  The 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  says  about  the  manufac- 
ture of  smoking  tobacco,  "...  on  the  Continent 
and  in  America  certain  'sauces'  are  employed  . .  . 
the  use  of  the  'sauces*  is  to  improve  the  flavour  and 
burning  qualities  of  the  leaves."  Tuxedo  uses  choc- 
olate— the  purest,  most  wholesome  and  delicious 
of  all  flavorings!  Everybody  likes  chocolate — we 
all  know  that  chocolate  added  to  anything  as  a 
flavoring  always  makes  that  thing  still  more 
enjoyable. 

That  is  why  a  dash  of  chocolate,  added  to  the 
most  carefully  selected  and  properly  aged  burley 
tobacco,  makes  Tuxedo  more  enjoyable — **Your 
Nose  Knows,** 


Try  This  Test :  Rub  a  little  Tuxedo 
briskly  in  the  palm  of  your  hand  to  bring 
out  its  full  aroma.  Then  smell  it  deep — its 
delicious,  pure  fragrance  will  convince  you. 
Try  this  test  with  any  other  tobacco  and 
we  will  let  Tuxedo  stand  or  fall  on  your 
judgment — 

'^  Youf  Nose  Knows  " 


The  Perfect  Tobacco 
Guaranteed  by 


a  thousand  places,  aud  I  got  up  and  asked 
for  my  price  of  twenty-five  cents,  which 
was  gladly  paid.  We  all  went  on  rejoicing 
over  the  hill  to  where  the  boys'  father 
lived. 

At  sixteen  Fess  had  to  leave  school  in 
order  that  his  younger  brothers  might 
continue  their  education.  These  were 
parlous  days.  One  Saturday  noon  five 
of  the  boys  fell  from  a  mulberry-tree  into 
which  they  had  greedily  rushed  for  the 
ripe  fruit.  "Less  got  two  ribs  broken. 
Little  threw  his  left  arm  out  of  place, 
Gid  broke  his  left  leg,  and  Jim  got  his 
tailbone  broke,  and  poor  old  Fess  fell  out 
at  the  same  time  and  got  my  left  thigh 
broke."  Then,  since  there  was  not  a 
doctor  within  forty  miles,  the  very  efficient 
mother  "put  splits  on  our  limbs  and  put 
them  in  boxes  to  keep  them  straight. 
The  ])ox('s  were  made  out  of  six -inch 
lumber.  It  did  not  take  over  thirty-three 
days  until  we  were  all  out  to  work  again." 
A  few  months  later  the  mother  in  turn 
fell  and  l)i-ok(^  her  right  leg.  The  boys 
attended  to  her  as  she  attended  to  them. 

But  this  accident  meant  that  Fess  must 
leave  home  and  go  to  work,  so,  as  he  teUs 
it,  "on  November  1  I  took  me  a  piece  of 
raw  middling  meat,  a  piece  of  corn  bread, 
and  two  big  onion-heads,  and  pulled  out  to 
look  for  me  a  job."  He  first  worked  in  a 
saw-mill,  then  rode  back  and  forth  on 
railroad  -  trains — liis  first  hoboing — until 
he  found  a  job  in  the  mines  just  over  the 
border  in  Virginia.  In  February  he  brought 
home  to  his  mother  twenty-three  dollars 
in  one-dollar  biUs  to  help  her  keep  the  boys 
in  school.  In  June  he  walked  home 
again  thirty-three  miles  across  the  moun- 
tains to  give  his  mother  forty-five  doUdlrs. 

The  Spanish  War  was  now  on  and  Fess 
Whitaker  joined  the  Army.  While  still 
in  camp  in  Kentucky,  Fess  was  taken  with 
fever.  He  was  told  he  could  get  out  of  the 
hospital  by  drawing  his  breath  so  as  to 
cool  the  thermometer  and  keep  his  recorded 
temperature  down.  This  he  did  success- 
fully, and  when  his  iiniform  was  brought 
in  to  him  he  found  that  it  had  been  wrapt 
up  in  an  American  flag  to  be  placed 
with  his  body,  as  he  had  ])een  given  up  to 
die.  He  was  discharged  from  the  Army 
in  1899,  and  at  once  reenlisted  and  was  sent 
to  Cuba.  After  eighteen  months  in  Cuba 
he  was  discharged,  and  in  Augxist,  1901, 
joined  the  Regular  Army  and  was  assigned 
to  the  Coast  Artillery.  He  became  a 
corporal  and  a  first-class  gunner  and  in- 
structor and  was  discharged  in  1904, 
after  various  experiences  which  need  not 
be  noted  here. 

After  war  came  romance,  and  the  story 
of  his  courting  and  marriage  can  best  be 
told  in  Whitaker's  own  words: 

Soon  as  I  got  home  all  of  the  girls  began 
to  come  in  to  see  me,'and  I  sure  could  court 
some.  All  the  girls  were  struck  on  me 
because  I  was  a  soldier,  and  after  a  man 
has  been  a  soldier  for  four  or  five  years 
and  gets  back  home  and  there  being  so 
many    pretty   girls,  he    wants    to    marry. 
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So  I  got  struck  on  four  real  pretty  girls, 
Susan  Cornett,  Tina  Breeding,  Mary 
Amburgey,  and  the  one  that  made  the 
winning,  Mantie  Ison.  When  I  made  up 
my  mind  which  one  I  loved  best  I  sure  set 
in  to  courtin'. 

I  fii'st  got  struck  on  my  wife  it  was  down 
on  Caudill's  Branch,  to  old  "Stiller  Bill" 
Caudill's  funeral.  He  had  made  so  much 
moonshine  that  he  bore  the  name  of 
"Stiller  Bill."  He  had  been  dead  ten 
years  and  had  twelve  grown  children, 
187  grandchildren,  and  91  great-grand- 
children to  mourn  his  death.  His  funeral 
was  preached  by  the  old  regular  Baptist 
.and  Ira  Combs  was  uj)  preaching.  It  was 
then  that  I  looked  under  a  big  beech-tree 
and  I  saw  a  big,  fine-looking  country  girl. 
She  weighed  about  160  pounds,  had  l)lue 
eyes,  black  hair,  and  big,  fine,  red,  rosy 
cheeks  that  God  had  given  her,  and  she 
had  a  nose  as  large  as  a  banana. 

Something  went  down  in  my  heart  and 
it  really  smothered  me,  so  I  kept  mj'  eyes 
on  her,  and  the  more  that  I  looked  at  her 
the  prettier  she  got.  Finally  she  got  \ip 
and  w^ent  o\it  to  an  old  country  spring  to 
get  a  drink,  so  I  got  up  and  went  out  to 
follow  her.  I  w^ent  right  to  her  and  said, 
"Mantie,  I  am  struck  on  you." 

"Now  you  are  just  trying  to  make  fun 
of  me,"  she  said. 

"No,  I  mean  what  I  say,"  said  I,  and 
so  we  began  to  talk,  and  she  and  I  went 
back  down  to  where  they  were  preaching. 

After  the  meeting  Avas  over  I  asked  her 
what  she  was  riding  and  where  her  horse 
was.  She  told  me  she  was  riding  "Old 
George."  The  horse  had  built  a  good 
reputation  by  being  a  good  horse  to  tram 
logs.  So  I  rode  by  her  side  home,  and  after 
we  got  home  we  began  sparking  and  after 
month's  coiu-tin'  we  one  Sunday  were 
sittin'  in  an  old-fashioned  country-  rocking- 
chau"  out  on  the  back  porch.  I  had  her 
talked  down,  and  all  she  could  do  was  just 
rock  and  nod  her  head  to  what  I  said. 
She  had  never  seen  a  railroad  or  a  train 
of  any  kind,  and  she  had  never  been  to 
Whitesburg,  the  county  seat  of  Letcher. 
She  had  been  kept  out  of  school  to  help  her 
father  run  his  farm.  She  could  not  talk 
up  with  me,  so  I  got  her  head  to  nodding 
to  everything  I  said,  and  I  asked  her  what 
she  thought  about  us  getting  married.  She 
nodded  right  into  it,  and  I  went  home  that 
evening  tickled  to  death.  I  was  so  well 
pleased  I  couldn't  sleep  a  wink  that  night. 

The  next  morning  about  four  o'clock 
I  got  up  and  got  my  horse  and  pulled  for 
Whitesburg  to  the  County  Clerk's  office. 
It  was  a  distance  of  about  eighteen  miles 
and  was  on  December  13,  and  the  worst 
old  sloppy,  muddy  time  ever  was,  but  1 
didn't  care,  for  I  was  goin'  to  git  marricMl. 

After  I  got  my  license  I  pulh'd  back  down 
the  river  and  got  to  her  liome  just  l)efor(^ 
daybreak  and  went  in.  They  all  slept  in 
one  room,  had  five  l)ig  feather  beds,  and 
my  sweetheart  was  lying  in  one  of  them. 
I  told  her  to  get  up,  that  I  had  them. 

"Got  what?"  she  said. 

"The  license,"  I  told  her. 

She  just  laughed  at  me,  and  don't  you 
know  I  had  to  set  in  and  court  her  about 
ton-  more  da\s  liefore  she  would  agree  to 
marry  me. 

After  she  agreed  the  second  time  we  set 
the  day.  About  seventy-five  or  a  hundn^d 
people  came  in  to  help  eat  the  wedding- 
dinner,  and  \\\v.  ))iggest  part  of  th(>in  stayed 
for  the  danc<\  When  w(>  all  started  around 
on  Elk  Creek  to  get  married  I  turned  my 
horso  over  to  my  wife  to  rid<>  and  her  father 
brought  out  an  old  mule  for  me  to  rid(>. 
She  had  the  name  of  being  the  meanest 
mule  in  Letcher  County.     Her  name  was 


S2!-s«B 


lOWERS  TRAVE  COST 


New  STROMBERC  Does  IH 

«r  Carburetor 
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One  reason  so  many  truck  engineers  have  adopted  Torbensen  Drive  is  because 
the  least  possible  amount  of  engine  power  is  absorbed  by  friction  in  Torbensen 
Gears.     That  is  because  the  nearest  approach  to  perfect  rolling  tooth  action   in 

trg  is  found  where  a  spur  pinion  drives  an  internal 
gear,  ks  in  the  Torbensen  Drive. 

Why  are  ball  or  roller  bearings  so  much  more  effi- 
cient than  solid  bearings  ?  Why  can  the  boy  on  roller 
skates  get  more  mileage  out  of  a  given  amount  of  leg 
power  than  the  boy  who  scuffs  along  on  sole  leather? 

It  is  because    under   similar   conditions    rolling 
contact  absorbs  less  power  than  sliding  contact 


\         Sliding  contact    in  gears 
\  increases  the  wear  and  ab- 
\  sorbs    a    considerable    part 
\of  engine  power  in  useless 
\work,  whereas  a  perfect  roll- 
ing action  in  gears  reduces 
frictionwaste  to  a  minimum, 
with  resultant  savings  in  gas, 
oil  and  repairs.        I 

The  sliding  contact  of  cer- 
tain types  of  gearings  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that 
unless  the  lubrication  is  per- 
fect, such  gears  will  be  cut 
to  pieces.  < 

j  About  the  most  conclu- 
sive proof  of  thecomparative 
absence  of  friction  in  Tor- 


bensenlnternal  Gears  is  that 
they  will  operate  for  a  con- 
siderable time  with  no  lu- 
brication at  all. 

Gears  in  which  there  is 
sliding  contact  are  ineffi- 
cient at  slow  speeds,  whereas 
Torbensen  Internal  Gears 
are  efficient  at  all  speeds. 
ATorbensen  Drive  performs 
best  in  hard  going  under 
heavy  loads. 

Torbensen  Internal  Gears 
are  protected  from  the  dust 
and  mud  which  lower  the 
efficiency  of  a  chain  drive, 
and  they  are  easy  to  keep 
perfectly  lubricated. 


To  sum  up — the  reason  a  truck 
with  a  Torbensen  Rear  Axle  does 
so  much  work  on  a  small  con- 
sumption of  gas  and  oil  is  because 
so  little  engine  power  is  wasted 
in  friction  by  the  ''Gear  that 
rolls  like  a  ball*'. 


THE  TORBENSEN  AXLE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

THE  WORLD  OF  REAR  AXLES  FOR  MOTOR  TRUCKS 
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"Dinah."  So  I  put  the  saddle  on  and  she 
only  humped  up  a  little,  but  when  I  put 
my  foot  in  the  stiiTup  and  threw  my  leg 
across  the  saddle  the  old  mule  started  right 
around  the  hill  with  me  bucking  and 
jumping.  And  mother  began  shouting 
and  my  wife  liked  to  fainted  and  had  to 
be  taken  off  my  horse.  After  we-all  got 
straightened  out  we-all  went  doAvn  on  Elk 
Creek  and  the  late  Jim  Dixon,  founder  of 
the  old  Regular  Baptist  Church  of  Indian 
Bottom,  told  us  to  stand  up  and  to  look 
him  straight  in  the  eye  and  said  don't 
neither  one  of  you  laugh  or  cry.  And  the 
good  old  man  went  on  and  married  us. 
Soon  after  our  marriage  Ave  moved  out  to 
keep  house  in  an  old  school-house  on 
Burton  Hill. 

Mother  gave  me  six  hens  and  one 
rooster,  one  old  sow,  and  one  pig,  one  cow 
and  calf,  one  big  feather  bed  and  two  pil- 
lows, and  my  wife  got  the  same  from  her 
folks. 

After  his  marriage  Fess  distinguished 
himself  as  Deputy  Constable  by  arresting 
a  large  gang  of  law-breakers,  taking  six 
single-handed  in  one  log  house  and  trap- 
ping a  woman  of  the  gang  in  a  cave.  Home 
was  "very  nice  and  happy,"  but  as 
Ulysses  was  not  content  with  Ithaca  and 
his  Penelope,  so  in  a  very  few  months,  Fess 
tells  us,  "my  mind  was  on  rambling."  One 
April  day  the  j'oung  couple  were  plowing 
together  on  a  rough  hillside.  The  wife 
happened  to  be  dragged  to  the  ground  by  a 
sudden  rush  of  the  steers;  she  cried,  then 
Fess  helped  her  up  and  the  two  quit  work. 
*'  The  birds  and  the  toad-frogs  were  singing 
and  my  mind  became  rambling  and  I  pulled 
for  Texas."  He  took  his  wife  with  him, 
worked  first  in  a  lumber-yard,  then  in  a 
raikoad-shop.  He  lost  the  shop  job  be- 
cause when  a  man  named  Davis  went  at 
him  with  a  curse  and  a  monkey-wrench  he 
went  at  Davis  with  a  "good  .44  pistol." 
Davis  got  away  and  has  never  been  heard 
of  since.  Whitaker  was  exonerated  at  the 
trial,  but  of  course  lost  his  place.  He  sent 
his  wife  home  and  went  on  a  "hobo- trip 
looking  for  a  job."  He  was  on  his  way  to 
Amarillo,  Texas,  where  brother  Less  was 
master  mechanic  for  the  F.  W.  &  D.  The 
trip  from  Big  Springs  to  Wichita  Falls 
was  exciting  enough,  and  the  yard  crew  at 
the  latter  place  "wel-e  glad  to  give  me 
dinner  because  I  could  tell  a  tale  to  suit 
anybody."  At  Amarillo  Fess  introduced 
himself  to  Mrs.  Less.  His  brother  took 
care  of  him  for  a  few  days,  gave  him  some- 
elementary  instruction  about  engines,  and 
then  introduced  him  to  a  Santa  Fe  official 
"as  an  old  experienced  fireman  of  the 
L.  &  N.  Railroad."  By  first  bluffing  and 
then  getting  his  engineers  to  teach  him, 
Fess  says  he  "got  to  be  a  pretty  good 
fireman"  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  most  thrilling  experience  of  Whit- 
aker's  railroad-life  occurred  when  a  stranger 
named  B^isley  Avas  signed  to  his  engine. 
Brisley's  wife  had  left  him,  and  he  was 
drunk  and  recklesa.  When  Fess  got  on  the 
engine  he  told  Brisle.v  that  they  had  a 
caboose  full  of  old  "bogheads"  (slang  for 
engineers)  deadheading  to  Cloris  to  take  a 
technical  examination.     Said  Brisley,  "I'll 


show  them  damn  rascals  how  to  run  an 
engine."  Brisley  got  the  signal  and  away 
he  went.  They  sped  through  a  station 
called  Zita  at  sixty-one  miles  an  hour  with 
only  seven  miles  to  Hanney,  where  there 
was  a  bad  bridge,  which  the  engineer  had 
been  ordered  not  to  take  at  over  eight  miles 
an  hour.  But  instead  of  slowing  down, 
Brisley  pulled  out  his  throttle  some  more 
and  was  still  tearing  away  within  three 
miles  of  the  Hanney  bridge.  As  the  fireman 
goes  on  with  the  story: 

I  jumped  down  and  went  to  throw  in  a 
scoop  of  coal.  About  that  time  we  hit 
a  steep  curve  to  the  left  and  the  coal  went 
in  the  engineer's  lap  instead  of  the  boiler. 
He  was  running  so  fast  and  so  many  stiff 
curves  that  I  first  threw  the  coal  in  the 
fireman's  seat  and  then  the  engineer's 
lap,  and  he  said :  ' '  Damn  it !  throw  it  in  th.e 
boiler,  not  in  my  lap."  I  groAvled  at  him 
and  told  him  to  shut  her  off  and  put  on 
the  air,  and  he  said  No,  that  he  was  showing 
the  bogheads  in  the  caboose  how  to  run 
an  engine.  I  knew  in  another  moment  we 
would  be  dead,  and  I  sure  began  to  get 
ready  to  die.  By  this  time  my  lights  were 
all  shook  out  of  the  racks  and  my  clinker- 
hook  and  shaker-bar  had  done  fell  out  of 
the  racks.  I  climbed  up  and  got  on  my 
seat  and  fastened  my  arms  in  the  little 
Avindows  and  tried  to  hold  myself  on  the 
seat,  expecting  to  die  any  moment.  About 
this  time  we  had  hit  the  bridge,  and  just 
as  the  engine  hit  the  bridge  she  jumped  up 
about  three  inches,  and  by  good  luck  when 
the  engine  came  down  it  hit  the  rails  all 
O.K.,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  there  was  a 
water-tank  and  we  were  compelled  to  take 
water,  so  on  account  of  the  rate  of  speed  she 
was  running  she  ran  ahead  of  the  water- 
tank  about  one-half  a  mile,  and  just  as 
he  got  her  stopt  before  he  could  reverse 
her  the  ten  bogheads  come  out  of  the 
caboose  just  like  they  had  been  shot  out  of 
a  fourteen-inch  gun.  And  after  be  got  her 
reversed  be  backed  up  to  the  water-tank 
and  took  water,  and  after  he  got  water  I 
simply  told  Brisley  I  was  not  afraid,  but 

1  did  not  want  to  be  killed  by  a  fool  and 
refused  to  go,  so  be  set  in  to  beg  me  to  go, 
and  I  could  see  every  inch  of  the  road  in 
my  mind,  and  from  there  on  it  was  up-hill, 
and  I  knew  he  could  not  run  any  more. 
Not  thinking  of  coming  back,  I  agreed  to 
go  on,  so  Ave  pulled  out  and  reached  Texieo 
about  11:50  p.m.  There  be  got  one  pint 
of  whisky  and  we  pulled  on  over  into 
Cloris  and  cut  off  from  our  train  and  put 
our  engine  away,  washed  iip  and  went  to 
bed.  We  should  have  been  called  at  10 
A.M.  the  next  morning,  but  the  call-boy 
could  not  find  us,  so  we  were  called  for 

2  P.M.  We  got  on  our  engine,  and  the  bead 
brakeman  took  us  over  to  the  stock  pens 
and  picked  up  four  cars  of  sheep  and  took 
us  back  in  the  yard  to  No.  7  track  and 
coupled  us  up  to  forty-seven  more  cars 
of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  Smyers,  train- 
master for  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  came  up  to  our 
engine  and  said  to  Brisley:  "Brisley,  you 
have  been  reported  up  three  times  for  fast 
running,  and  I  don't  want  to  bear  of  it 
any  more,  but  1  want  those  cattle  and  she(>p 
in  Canadian,  Texas,  before  the  dog  law 
gets  you." 

He  could  run  without  (be  trainmaster 
giving  him  any  bints,  and  1  began  to  get 
scared,  for  I  knew  it  was  all  doAvn-hill  from 
Cloris,  N.  M.,  to  Canadian,  Texas,  exc(>pt 
tAvo  hills  Avhich  Ave  had  to  go  up. 

So  Ave  received  our  orders  and  pulled 
out.  After  Ave  left  Texieo  I  don't  r(>- 
mcmber  very  much  what  happened.     II(> 
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Simple    in    Construction 
Unfailing     in    PerfoTmance 


Atwater 
Kent 

SCIENTIFIC  IGNITION 


Type  CC  Magneto  Replacement  System 

THE  business  of  developing  scientific  ignition 
equipment  is  not  a  question  of  seizing  upon 
some  new  and  startling  idea,  rushing  it  through 
production  and  having  it  blossom  out  on  cars  all 
over  the  country  in  a  few  weeks  or  months. 

It  is  a  matter  of  slow  and  painstaking  development  based 
upon  principles  and  elements  already  known  and  studied.  It 
is  a  work  of  careful  research,  of  exact  measurements  and  tests, 
of  almost  endless  experiment,  and  of  many  hundreds  of  models. 

The  At  water  Kent  ignition  system  on  your  motor  that  is  so 
simple  and  obvious  in  its  design  is  really  the  result  of  years 
of  close  study  and  careful  step'bystep  design — a  problem  of 
manufacture — an  achievement  of  workmanship. 
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SEE      YOUR       DEALLR       OK      \V  R  If  L     TO      4939      STENTON      AVENUE 


INVENTORS 


Wlio  desire  to  ff  cure  patent  sliouUl 
\vrite  for  our  guide  book,  "How  To 
Get  Your  Patent."  Send  model  or  sketch  and  description 
and  we  will  give  our  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature  free. 
Randolph  &  Co..  Dept.  171.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Help  Your  Skin 
WhileYouSleep 
with  Cuticura 
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The  Cigar  Supreme 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE^ 

I.  Lewis  Cigar  Mfp.  Co..  Newark.  N.  .[,,  Maker; 
-LarRPHt  ln<ier»en']ent  Ci^ar  Fart..i  y  in  the  W.*rl.l 
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Awl^/VC  Allies,  in  Silk,  Buntingr  and  Cotton, 
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^       ^^Zy        via  insured   parcel  post;    price-list 

mailed  the  MINUTE  your  request  arrives. 

SPECIAL— 4^;-tt.  "WELCOME  HOME''  Banners,  $3.00 

QUAKER  CITY  FLAG  CO.,  lOth  near  Market,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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\  cut  annual  fuse  maintenance  costs  80% 
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leading  powder  and  munitions  plants. 

Order  from  your  electrical  dealer. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 

Einzie  and  Orleans  Sts.,Chicago,U.S.A. 

,  Sole  manufacturers  of'*ARKLESS" — 

the    N  on- Re  new  able    Fuse    uith    the 

"  lOO'^o  Guaranteed  Indicator," 

Economy   Fuses  are  also  made  in 

J  ^K  !i  Canada  at  Montreal 


was  running  so  fast  I  could  not  think,  as 
he  was  running  faster  than  I  could  think. 
Every  town  on  that  road  of  three  hundred 
and  nine  miles  was  cleaned  of  all  the  dust. 
What  he  did  not  blow  out  he  sucked  out 
with  the  speed  of  our  train.  After  I  got 
over  the  awful  scare  I  noticed  everybody 
sure  did  sidetrack  for  him,  and  just  as  we 
called  for  the  Canadian  station  he  ran  over 
a  flag  and  through  a  train,  splitting  six 
cars  of  sheej)  and  one  car  of  cattle  square 
in  two.  There  were  sheep  in  every  man's 
house,  lot,  and  yard  in  Canadian,  but  by 
good  luck  our  engine  run  out  in  the  sand 
and  turned  over  and  neither  one  of  us  hurt. 
So  Brisley  got  his  walking  papers,  and  the 
last  time  I  heard  from  him  he  was  in 
Mexico  working  for  the  Alexican  Central 
Railroad. 

Fess  tells  how  he  finally  became  an 
engineer,  then  returned  to  Kentucky,  ran 
a  store  for  a  while,  became  a  railroad  brake- 
man,  and  then  a  ticket-agent  for  three  years. 
In  1915  he  ran  for  County  Clerk  and  was 
defeated  by  35  votes.  He  then  went  into 
the  coal  business,  and  in  1917  became  one 
of  sixteen  candidates  for  the  office  of 
Jailer  of  Letcher  County.  He  took  na- 
turally to  stump-speaking,  won  friends, 
and  made  a  red-hot  campaign.  He  knew 
how  to  get  after  the  negro  vote.  He  tells 
in  particular  of  speaking  to  a  crowd  of 
six  hundred  negroes.  He  went  it,  as  he 
says,  Uke  "Billy  Sunday  preaching."  He 
walked  off  the  stage  down  the  aisle  to  a 
gray-headed  man  who  had  been  a  slave. 
He  "began  to  pat  his  head  kindlj',  hugged 
him  up  and  told  him  what  our  dear  old 
friend  Lincoln  had  done,"  and  how 
"Lincoln  was  a  man  of  nature."  Then, 
he  says: 

I  took  the  younger  class  and  began  to 
tell  them  what  the  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Cavalry  and  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry  done  in  1898  in  Cuba,  when 
Roosevelt  and  I  had  made  such  a  fight 
and  that  the  old  Ninth  and  Tenth  Cavalry 
cut  the  wire  fences  and  let  Colonel  Roose- 
velt through  the  fence  and  up  the  hill 
with  this  rough  riders  and  the  old  Ninth 
and  Tenth  CaAahy  cutting  theh  heads 
off  with  sabers,  and  there  were  twenty- 
four  pieces  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry 
that  played  the  band  that  won  the  United 
States  a  gi'eat  battle.  After  we  had  plant- 
ed Old  Glor.\'  on  the  t/op  of  the  little  log 
house  there  were  only  two  men  left  in  the 
band ;  one  was  lying  on  the  gi'oimd  with  a 
leg  broke  playing  "IMarching  Through 
Georgia"  and  the  other  had  his  left  arm 
off  and  was  playing  "Yankee  Doodle." 
By  this  time  I  had  the  crowd  shouting  and 
hollering.  If  a  man  had  ever  stiired  up  a 
crowd  I  had. 

Corporal  Whitaker  was  elected  by  a 
record  majority  and  is  now  jailer  at 
Whitesburg.  He  gives  the  prisoners  Sun- 
da\'-sehool  every  week  and  preaching  twice 
a  month.  He  has  had  the  jail  cleaned, 
painted,  and  modernized.  He  has  moon- 
light schools  in  his  jail  and  has  "turned 
out  three  young  men  who  did  not  know  a 
letter  in  the  book"  who  "can  read,  write, 
and  spell." 

One  of  the  prisoners  now  in  jail  waiting 
an  appeal  from  a  Ufe  sentence  for  mur- 
der is  Mr.  .1.   H.  Frese.     Jailer  Whitaker 
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Stewart  Lubrication  and  Design  Assure  Long  Life 


TRUCKS 


QUANTITY 


Cost  less  to  buy 

(Compare  the  prices) 

Cost  less  to  run 

(Ask  Stewart  Owners; 

Give  longer  service 
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THE  most  frequent  cause  of  premature  truck  wear  is  faulty  oil- 
ing.    If  lubrication  is  neglected  any  piece  of  machinery  will  soon 
be  destroyed. 

Lubrication  in  Stewarts  is  almost  automatic.  There  are  fewer 
grease  cups  and  places  to  oil. 

Stewarts  have  600  to  700  fewer  parts.  Their  design  eliminates 
adjustments  that  invite  tampering  and  tinkering  or  that  can  inter- 
fere with  uninterrupted  service. 

Stewart  method  of  applying  power  delivers  more  than  90  per  cent 
to  the  rear  wheels  at  all  speeds  and  under  all  loads.  Gasoline  is 
saved.  Tires  wear  longer  because  the  springs  are  made  to  absorb 
starting,  stopping  and  road  shocks. 

Stewart  cost  is  $200  to  $300  below  the  average  price  of  trucks  of 
equal  capacity. 

Stewarts  are  used  in  more  than  200  different  lines  of  business. 
Some  are  operated  in  fleets  of  5  to  50.  There  is  a  Stewart  to  meet 
every  haulage  requirement. 

STEWART  MOTOR   CORPORATION 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dealers'  service  stations  and  spare  parts  depots  convenient  to  all  Stewarts 
in  Jmrrica  and  in  foreign  countries 
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DREER'S  1919 

GARDEN  BOOK 

REALLY  a  superbly  illus- - 
trated  and  color  plate, 
224-page  encyclopedia  of  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  selec- 
tion, planting  and  •growing  of 
all  worth-while 

Vegetables  and  Flowers 

Both  the  amateur  and  profes- 
sional gardener  can  absolutely 
rely  on  the  descriptions  of  the 
varieties  listed — novelties  as 
well  as  the  standard  sort. 

Cultural  directions  by  experts, 
written  especially  for  DREER'S 
GARDEN    BOOK. 

Mailed  free  if  you  mention 
this   puhlication. 

HENRYA.DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Scott's  Lawn  Seed  is  guaranteed  to  grow, 
to  go  25  percent  farther  than  most  Lawn 
S^ed  and  to  be  freer  from  weed  seeds.     Three 
pounds  for  Si. 00,  postpaid.     If  it  doesn't  come 
up  your  money  comes  back.     Send  for  booklet 
which  is  -d'orlh  more  than  price  asked  far  Seed. 
0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  Box  15,  Maryfvillt,  Ohio 


A  BACK  YARD  GARDEN 

On  a  small  plot  of  ground  will  save  you  many  dollars  in  a 
year.      We  have   for  this   purpose  a   special   assortment  of 
seeds.    Our   catalog    tells    about    it   and    many    other    bar- 
gains.    It  is  free.     Send  today. 
IOWA    SEED    CO.,    Dept.    44,  Des    Moines,    Iowa 

PnilltPV  Rnnlf  Latest  and  best  yet:  1  44 
■  UUIII  J  UUUIi  paces.  215  beautiful  pictures, 
hatching,  r<.-aring,  feeding  and  disease  information. 
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varieties  and  BABY   CHICKS.     Telia  how  to  choose 
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summer  to  l2,to  fall;  Aster,  Sweet  Alyssum, 
Marisold,  Petunia,  Pansy,  Phlox,  Poppy, 
Salvia,  Verbena  and  Zinnia.  Generous 
packets. 

Complete  Catalog  FREE 

I  will  mail  5  packeta  of  Hardy  Daisy  Seed 
(five  colors)  for  loc,  or  5  Kverblooming 
Roses  (five  colors)  for  25c^tho  3  collections 
for  40c.    Try  them. 
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Write  for  FREE     Farm  Ditcher.  Terracer 
Book  and  Prices  and  Road  Grader 

All-steel  —  Adjustable  —  Eeversible— No  wheels, 
levers  or  cogs  to  get  out  of  fix.  Cuts  new  farm 
ditches  or  cleans  old  ones  to  4  feet  deep- 
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and  levees.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Every 
farm  needs  one.    Send  your  oame. 
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introduces  Frese  in  connection  with  an- 
other murder  case,  and  incidentally  gives 
a  vivid  picture  of  Kentucky  mountain  life 
of  a  few  years  since.  The  party  of  six, 
including  a  judge  and  prosecuting  attorney, 
were  sent  from  Louisville  to  take  charge  of 
a  feud  murder  ease  which  was  hardly  safe 
to  leave  to  local  officials.  They  rode 
horseback  a  hundred  miles  from  the  near- 
est railroad,  and  their  first  glimpse  of 
Letcher  Countj'  and  of  Mr.  Frese  is  thus 
given  in  Whitaker's  book.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  storj^  is  told  both  in  first 
and  third  person,  with  some  confusion  of 
pronouns : 

Well,  they  blew  in  on  Saturday  night 
and  were  all  so  dead  beat  they  wanted  to 
get  to  sleep  as  soon  as  they  could.  Just 
before  they  went  to  bed  the  proprietor  of 

the  hotel  (Jim  S )  came   to   the  room 

for  something  and  saw  them  standing  in 
front  of  a  couch  with  long  white  night- 
shirts on.  He  stared  at  them  and  seemed 
stupefied.  Finally  he  managed  to  ask 
them  what  that  was  they  had  on. 
"A  nightshirt,"  one  said. 
"Do  men  sleep  in  them  thar  things  whar 
you  come  from?" 

One  assured  him  that  thej*  did. 
"Well,  I'll  be  damned!"  he  said,  and  the 
next  day  they  found  he  had  surreptitiously 
taken  their  nightshirts  out  of  their  room 
to  show  some  of  his  friends  what  the 
"furriners  from  down  below"  slept  in. 

They  got  up  in  the  morning,  and, 
stepping  out  of  the  building  which  by  cour- 
tesy they  called  a  hotel,  they  saw  a  moun- 
taineer named  Bill  D with  his  trousers 

in  his  boots,  the  typical  long,  fierce-looking 
mustache,  and  his  pistol  hanging  at  his 
left  side.  They  had  not  been  shaved  since 
they  left  Louisville.  They  had  been  on 
the  road  about  a  week  and  needed  a  shave 
badly,  and,  addressing  the  mountaineer, 
one  said: 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  will  you 
kindly  tell  me  where  the  barber-shop  is?" 
When  he  turned  his  face  on  them  they 
almost  started  to  run  from  him.  They 
did  not  know  that  they  had  said  anything 
to  provoke  anger,  but  in  all  their  life 
they  had  never  seen  as  vicious  a  look  as 
he  gave  them  as  he  bellowed : 

"Barber-shop?  Hell!  You  know  thar 
hain't  no  barber-shop  in  this  country,  and 
we  don't  'low  for  you'uns  to  come  up  to  this 
place  and  make  fun  of  we'uns." 

They  hastened  to  assure  the  gentleman 
that  it  had  never  occurred  to  them  that 
there  was  any  place  where  they  didn't 
have  a  barber-shop,  and  they  said  to  him: 
' '  You  see  we  need  a  shave,  and  we  must 
have  one.  How  on  earth  can  we  get 
shaved?" 

"Shave  yourself,"  he  said. 
"But,"  said  we,  "there  are  two  reasons 
why   we   can't   shave.      We   haven't   any 
razor,  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  can't." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "go  over  and  see  Jim 
Frese." 

He  directed  us  to  Mr.  Frese's  place  and 
we  went  over  there  and  found  a  nice- 
looking  gentleman  about  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  whose  very  appearance  put  us  at 
ease.  We  stated  to  Mr.  Frese  the  object 
of  our  errand,  told  him  that  we  did  not 
know  there  were  no  barber-shops  here  and 
we  had  not  brought  a  razor.  He  said  he 
had  just  finished  shaving,  which  sounded 
good  to  us  after  our  experience  with  the 
mountaineer  on  the  hotel  porch,  and  that 
he  would  be  delighted  to  let  us  use  his 
razor.     We  took  the  utensils,  lathered  up 


one  man,  and  began  shaving.  He  watched 
the  process.  About  every  three  pulls  he 
made  with  the  razor  he  cut  himself  twice. 
We  remember  it  was  a  very  keen  razor, 
too.  He  noticed  the  poor  job  he  was 
making,  and  said  to  him: 

"You  are  not  accustomed  to  shaving 
yourself?" 

"No,"  said  he,  "I  have  never  shaved 
myself  in  my  life  before." 

He  offered  to  shave  the  crowd,  and  we 
thanked  him  and  told  him  we  would  be 
pleased  to  have  him  do  it,  and  he  leaned 
one  of  the  men  back  in  an  ordinary  high 
chair,  stretched  his  head  back,  and  Mr. 
Frese  began  shaving  him. 

Mr.  Frese's  house  was  well  kept,  neat 
and  clean,  much  more  so  than  that  of  any 
other  mountaineer  with  whom  we  had 
come  into  contact  in  the  journey  across 
the  country,  and  his  language  was  well 
chosen  and  grammatical.  His  whole  ap- 
pearance betokened  a  man  of  affairs  in 
the  community.  We  thought  it  a  splendid 
time  to  commence  getting  information. 

We  remember  distinctly  that  he  used 
the  word  "murder"  instead  of  "killing." 
He  was  pulling  the  razor  over  our  taut 
neck  just  about  the  jugular  vein,  and  he 
said: 

"Well,  the  last  man  who  was  killed  I 
killed  him." 

We  gave  a  start,  and  it  was  quite  a  bit 
of  luck  that  he  was  not  cut,  so  great  had 
been  our  involuntary  jerk.  Immediately 
he  said: 

"Do  you  want  a  close  shave?" 

"No,  just  once  over,"  he  responded 
hurriedly. 

We  then  read  how  Jim  Frese  happened 
to  kiU  "the  last  man": 

One  morning  Link  Banks,  a  mountaineer, 
came  into  Whitesburg,  tanked  up  on  moon- 
shine whiskj',  and,  meeting  Black  Shade 
Combs,  another  mountaineer,  said  to  him: 

"I  came  in  to  kill  somebody  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  just  believe  I'll  kill  you." 

The  prospective  corpse  was  not  "heeled," 
as  he  was  not  in  any  feud  just  then,  and 
was  not  expecting  trouble,  but  he  knew 
that  he  would  have  to  act,  and  quickly, 
by  his  wits,  or  he  would  be  shot,  and  he 
turnfed  on  the  fellow  and  said  carelessly: 

"Oh,  pshaw,  don't  kill  me;  kiU  Jim 
Frese." 

"Well,  I  believe  I  will,"  and  Link  Banks, 
the  killer,  staggered  over  to  Jim  Frese's 
store.  He  had  never  had  a  particle  of 
trouble  with  Mr.  Frese,  as  nobody  else 
up  in  the  section  had  ever  had,  but  he 
walked  into  the  store  where  Mr.  Frese  was 
behind  the  counter  and  raised  his  gun  and 
cut  loose  at  him.  He  missed  the  first  shot 
and  Frese  dropt  down  behind  the  counter, 
ran  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  grabbing 
his  pistol  as  he  went,  and  rising  that  dis- 
tance from  where  Link  Banks,  the  moun- 
taineer, expected  him  to  rise,  got  the  drop 
on  the  latter  before  he  could  change  the 
direction  of  his  pistol,  and  killed  him. 

Frese  was  promptly  acquitted  for  this 
killing,   but   years  later  another   shooting 
affair  occurred  for  which  he  is  now  facing  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life.      This 
story   is  less  picturesque.      As  we  gather  i 
from  Whitaker's  book,  one  Wilham  Banks! 
was  suing  Mr.  Frese  for  interfering  wnth  his  I 
domestic  happiness.    Banks  was  struck  by 
a  bullet  in  the  main  street  of  Whitesburg 
and  died  in  five  minutes.    No  one  had  seen  \ 
the  shot  fired  and  the  bullet  was  too  large 
for  any  gun  that  could  be  found  in  town. 


Frese's  store  was  searched  again  and  again. 
Finally  the  officers  of  the  law  found  a  secret 
hiding-place  under  the  counter  in  which 
was  the  gun  that  fired  the  bullet  that 
killed  Banks. 

If  space  permitted  we  could  quote  from 
this  book  many  stories  of  Kentucky 
mountain  people  and  many  descriptions 
of  Kentucky  mountain  ways.  There  are 
the  old-fashioned  grandmas  who  wore  the 
"old-fashioned  clothes  with  a  large  pocket 
tied  to  their  hip  to  carry  their  old-fashioned 
pipe."  There  was  the  mountain  strong 
man,  Elisha  Ingi'am,  who  used  to  carry  as 
many  as  three  full  trunks  on  his  back  at 
once  over  the  mountains  and  who  had  a  cave 
in  which  he  had  hidden  twenty-three  big 
guns  and  thirty-one  trunks  full  of  old  rags. 
There  is  Brother  Bates,  who  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  weighed  405  poimds  and  stood 
seven  feet  four  inches  tall,  one  of  whose 
boots  held  one-half  bushel  of  shelled  corn. 
Bates  joined 'a  circus  and  traveled  all  over 
the  world.  His  brother  Rob  is  the  richest 
man  in  two  counties,  has  twenty-four 
children  and  over  a  hundred  grandchildren, 
is  strong  and  straight  at  ninety-three,  and 
never  wore  any  underwear  or  a  collar  or  any 
socks  or  shirts  other  than  the  home-made 
variety.  There  is  Mary  Ingle,  the  outlaw, 
and  Nathan  Ingle,  who  shot  his  father-in-law 
and  then  calmly  went  to  the  train  to  meet 
the  body  and  take  care  of  it,  but  who  was 
promptly  arrested,  tried,  and  "sent  to 
the  pen  for  life."  There  is  "old  fighting 
George  Ison  "  and  his  partner  who  carried 
all  the  ironwork  for  the  new  jail  on  their 
backs  over  the  mountain  trails  from 
Lexington.  All  these  people  are  of  the 
"pure  typical  mountain  type;  wore  home- 
made shoes  called  moccasins,  old  jeans, 
pants,  and  coats  made  by  their  wives  on  the 
old-fashioned  looms,  and  flax  shirts."  And 
there  are  animals  of  the  mountains,  the 
mules  John  and  Dinah;  the  horses  Old 
George  and  Kate;  the  dog  Swad  Dink. 
There  are  descriptions  of  mountain  cus- 
toms, of  schools  and  church  services,  and 
trials  and  soap-making,  and  of  the  ^eat 
commotion  in  the  county  when  the  first 
train  came  through  on  the  new  railroad 
line. 

But  one  more  story  must  do.  The 
log  house  in  which  the  Whitaker  boys  and 
girls  were  brought  up  has  two  rooms,  both 
on  the  ground  floor,  but  the  one  with  a 
window  in  it  is  called  "the  lower  room." 
Once  after  the  children  were  grown,  Fess 
and  his  wife,  his  brothers  Gid  and  Little, 
both  physicians  now,  and  Julia,  with  her 
daughter  from  Texas,  visited  their  mother 
in  the  old  home.  They  would  sit  up  and 
talk  until  about  eleven  at  night ;  then,  as 
Fess  tells  it,  "we  all  wont  to  bed,  and  this 
is  the  way  we  slept": 

My  wife  and  I  in  the  lower  room,  Dr. 
Little  and  wife  also  in  the  same  room,  and 
Dr.  Gid  and  his  wife  in  on(»  l)ed,  mother 
and  Jessie,  daughter  of  Julia,  in  one  bed, 
and  Julia  in  the  other  b(^d.  All  three  of 
the    beds    were    in  the    UDper    room.     So 
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The  Law 
of  the  Garden 

Lend  Mother  Nature  a 
seed  that  comes  from  a 
long  line  of  perfect  flowers 
or  prime,  luscious  vege- 
tables and  she  will  return 
offspring  full  of  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  morning.  But 
cheat  her  with  seeds  from 
blighted  plants  and  she 
will  measure  them  back 
to  you  in  plants  that  bear 
all  the  ancestral  blemish 
—-this  is  -the  law. 

FerrV's 

Seeds 

are  the  direct  descendants 
of  generations  of  vege- 
tables of  exquisite  flavor 
and  luscious  tenderness,  of 
flowers  famous  for  beauty 
and  fragrance. 

Nolo  is  the  time  to  plan  to  plant. 
Your  copy  (.free}  of  the  beautiful 
1919  Ferry  "Seed Annual"  is  wait- 
ing for  you.  Write  today.  Ferry 
Seeds  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

Detroit,  Michigan 

(and  Windsor,  Ontario) 
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about  two  o'clock  Dr.  Gid  got  to  dreaming 
about  getting  his  head  hung  in  the  iron 
bed  at  the  head  of  the  bead  and  it  turned 
into  a  nightmare.  And  Dr.  Gid  began 
hollering,  "Oh,  ma!"  and  his  wife  nailed 
him  by  his  nightshirt,  and  about  that  time 
Dr.  Little  nailed  him,  and  they  turned  the 
table  over  and  broke  up  all  of  the  dishes, 
and  by  that  time  mother  and  Julia  were 
seared  to  death,  and  finally  I  got  him  and 
got  him  quiet.  Aftt'r  the  scare  got  off 
US-all  we  had  a  good  laugh  and  never  did 
go  back  to  bed  again  that  night.  And 
Julia  said  that  she  did  not  want  to  see  any 
more  nightmares. 


WHAT  THE  CHINESE  COLUMBUS  SAW 
WHEN  HE  DISCOVERED  AMERICA 


Diamond  T  S;.*;''  4505  W.  26th  St.,  Chicago 


A  LINIOST  exactlj'  a  thousand  jears 
-^^-  before  the  caravels  of  Christopher 
Columbus  reached  the  West  Indies,  a 
Chinese  Buddhist  monk  reached  the 
western  coast  of  the  American  continent. 
Then,  according  to  the  Chinese  annals,  he 
went  home  and  told  what  manner  of  men 
he  had  found  in  the  new  lands,  so  many 
thousand  H  to  the  east.  Columbus,  it  is 
said,  disappointed  the  Spanish  court  by 
telling  too  taiu*^  a  story  when  he  came 
back.  The  Chinese  Columbus  avoided  this 
mistake,  and  so  we  have  soberly  set  down 
in  the  Chinese  histories  a  description  of  our 
})redecessors  in  this  continent  as  fantastic 
as  anything  Dean  Swift  or  Sir  Thomas 
JMore  ever  imagined.  A  Cuban  wTiter, 
Salvador  Massip,  had  the  help  of  a  j'oung 
Chinese  scholar  in  translating  these  pas- 
sages into  Spanish.  Mr.  JMassip's  article  in 
the  Revista  Bimesire  Cubana  (Havana)  is 
selected  for  translation  into  English  hy  the 
editor  of  Inter- America,  who  is  trying  to 
interjjret  Anglo-Saxon  America  and  Latin 
America  to  each  other.  An  extensiAe 
controversy  has  arisen  over  this  Chinese 
claim  to  a  fifth-century  diseoverj'  of 
America.  Air.  Massip  cites  several  au- 
thorities on  both  sides,  but  seems  to  be 
convinced  that  one  Huei-Sen  and  a  group 
of  Buddhist  priests  of  Afghanistan  actually 
reached  this  continent  in  the  fifth  century 
A.D.  Mr.  INIassip  points  out  that  the 
Chinese  were  using  the  compass  for  na^i- 
gation  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
He  also  notes  that  Chinese  na-^igators  are 
known  to  have  made  jom-ncA  s  about  that 
time  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates. 
It  woidd  be  fairly  easj^  for  Chinese  junks 
to  coast  along  to  Kamchatka  and  to  be 
carried  along  to  the  coast  of  America  by 
th'c  Kurosiwo  of  the  Pacific,  which  corrc^ 
sponds  to  the  Giilf  Stream  of  the  Atlantic. 
And  Mr.  Massip  remarks  that  "if  to  the 
abihty  and  courage  of  the  mariner  are 
joined  the  ardent  faith  and  the  uncon- 
querable will  of  the  disciple  of  Buddha, 
the  jom-nej'  is  not  only  possible,  but  it 
becomes  an  absolutely  achievable  under- 
taking." He  shows  that  the  route  said  to 
have  been  taken  by  the  Chinese  Columbus 
^ould  have  landed  him  on  the  west  coast 
of  Amei-ica,  and  he  identifies  the  regions 
described  bv  Huei-Sen.     The  most  impor- 
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Released  by  the  Arinistiee.  the 
three  most  popular  styles  are  now 
available  for  rivilian  use.  l^et  your 
Jeweler  show  you  these  Elgiiis. 


"Pershing "  "Kiichener" 


This  is  tlie  "cusliioii 
shape,"  as  pictured  in 
above  close  up  of  tlie 
Big  Fist.  Heavy  pig- 
skin strnp. 

Nickel  -  -  -  -  %-n 
Gold-iilled  or 

Silver       -    -    -  •  2"i 


"FocA' 


■1   ,■',!'    '■') 


The   "Koch"    style 

is  llie  round  shape 

as  here  shown. with 

khaki   or    pit^skiu 

strap. 

Nickel     -    -    $1H.:J0 

Gold-filled  or 

Silver    -    fil.io 


'I'  h  e  "Kitcliei 
style  is  the  s(|i 
shape  as  sho 
above.  Witl 
skin  strap,  don 
Nickel  -  - 
Cold-lilled  oi 
Silver    - 


icr 
larc 
\\  n 
pig 
ble. 


Remember,  (hex  slrap  watches  are 
but  three  of  the  man)}  Elgin  stL,les 


Elgin  Strap  Watch 


"Life."  says  the  trayelinji"  man.  "is 
just  eatchinp,'  one  train  after  another. 
Like  any  other  sueccssful  business,  mine 
has  to  run  on  sciicdule.  and  my  I'Juin 
strap  watfh  is  the  answer.  With  the  time 
always  before  nie,  I  know  exactly  ^^  hen; 
I'm  at. 

"Yes.  and  it's  a  satisfacliou  to  own  a 
watch  that's  never  dropped,  never  left 
under  my  pillow — as  jjlainly  visible  in  my 
berth  at  midnif>-ht  as  at  high  noon.  For  a 
handy  fxlra  watch  for  a  man  on  the  roail 
— or  for  any  other  active  man — there's 
nothinf>-  like  the  Klj^in  strap  watch  with 
the  black  dial." 

Genuine  hlacU-dia!  full-luminous  Klgins. 


in  your  choice  of  the  three  styles  of  case 
and  strap  here  pictured — now  ready  at 
your  .lewcler's.  The  .Vrmistice  releases 
Ihcui  for  ci\  ilian  use. 

Handy  in  winter,  wheu  fjioves  and 
overcoat  make  fumbling'  in  your  pocket 
clumsy  antl  unsafe. 

Handy  in  summer,  when  you  wear  no 
vest  and  half  the  time  no  coat. 

liny  one  w  hile  you  can  get  it. 

.\11  three  styles  have  jieniiine  Klgin  move- 
ments— ,\merican  throu<i-h  and  tiirough. 
Specially  constructed  for  hard  outdoor 
use.  Wear  one  a  week  and  you'd  feel 
lost  without — 


The  Handy Mra  Watch  for Menl 
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VVT^HEREVER    men    compare   fair   women,   you    hear 
them    comment    upon   the    beauty   of  their   hair.     Whenever 
women  mention  hair  beauty,  you  hear  of 

CANTHROX 

SHAMPOO 

for  all  who  use  it  know  that  all  the  natural  beauty  of  their  hair  is  brought 
out  to  its  best  advantage.  Canthrox  is  the  favorite  because  it  so  pleasantly 
and  quickly  dissolves  and  removes  all  dandruff,  dirt  and  excess  oil,  leaving 
the  hair  so  fluffy  that  it  seems  much  heavier  than  it  is.  The  very  first  shampoo 
removes  most  of  the  dandruff,  and  after  each  succeeding  shampoo  you  find 
the  flakes  smaller  and  fewer  until  they  disappear. 

For  Sale  at  All  Druggists 

It  costs  about  three  cents  per  shampoo.  No  good  hair  wash  costs  less  and 
none  is  more  easily  used,  just  dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  Canthrox  in  a  cup 
of  hot  water,  thus  making  enough  shampoo  liquid  to  saturate  all  your  hair 
instead  of  merely  the  top  of  the  head,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case.  Then  rinse, 
and  you  have  an  absolutely  clean  head  of  hair. 

Free  Trial   Offer 

To  prove  that  Canthrox  is  the  most  pleasant,  the  most  simple,  in  all  ways  the 
most  effective  hair  wash,  we  will  gladly  send  one  perfect  shampoo  free  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  three  cents  to  cover  postage. 

H.  S.  PETERSON  &  CO.,  214  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Dept.  262,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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FOR  WEDDINGS 

, „,  Flowers  should  come   first    in  your  list   of 

fiorisi.  "Wedding  Gifts.  They  convey  your  message. 

Ko«r  heal  florist,  within  a  few  hours,  can  deliver  fresh  flowers  in  any  city  or  town  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  through  the  Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  seruios. 


Patronize 
your  local 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lot 
Tells  how  many 
will 


Like  Golden  Bantam,  but  larger,  sweeter  and  better.  Ears  8  inches 
loni;  and  the  color  of  June  tiutter.  Hence  the  name  "Buttercup." 
This  corn  is  deliciously  sweet  and  tender.  There  is  no  other  corn  quite 
equal  to  it. 

Cabbage  that  is  a  real  luxury 

The  Stanley  Cabbage  is  a  really  delicious  vegetable.  As  superior  to 
common  cabbage  as  sweet  corn  is  to  field  [corn.  It  is  as  tender  and 
delicate  as  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Cauliflower  and  far  more  easily  raised. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue  and  learn  about  our  new  strains  of  Peas. 
Beans,  Beets,  Corn,  Cauliflower,  Tomatoes,  Melons,  etc.  See  why  our 
method  of  selecting  the  Seed  from  the  best  individual  plant  enables  you 
to  produce  better  sized  and  more  delicious  vegetables  in  greater 
quantities, 

Write  for  Ihefree  Catalogue  today 
Buy  direct  frcm  the  actual  groiver  at  wholesale  prices. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  Box  26,   Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


tant  couutry  was  Fu-Sang,  apparently 
Mexico.  Then  there  was  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Women,  which  seems  to  have  beea 
located  in  Central  America.  A  little 
afterward  other  Chinese  explorers  reached 
the  Land  of  the  Marked  Bodies,  identified 
as  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  the  country 
of  the  Great  Han,  which  seems  to  be  the 
coast  of  Alaska  or  British  Columbia.  But 
the  remarkable  stories  which  the  Chinese 
explorers  told  of  the  people  inhabiting 
these  lands  will  likely  leave  all  our  readers 
in  the  belief  that  Huei-Sen  may  have  been 
an  explorer,  but  was  certainly  a  fiction- 
writer  of  a  highly  imaginative  turn.  The 
description  of  Fu-Sang  and  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Women  was  taken  directly  from  the 
narrative  of  the  Chinese  Columbus  him- 
self. As  we  quote  from  the  translation  in 
Inter- A  merica: 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Tsi 
dynasty,  a  shamanl  named  Huei-Sen  came 
to  King-Chen  from  the  land  of  Fu-Sang, 
relating  the  following  narrative: 

Fu-Sang  is  situated  20,000  li  or  more 
to  the  east  of  the  country  of  the  Great  Han 
(which  also  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom).  It  produces  many 
fu-sang-trses,  whence  comes  its  name. 
The  leaves  of  the  fu-sang  are  like  those  of 
the  tree  that  the  Chinese  call  long.  Its 
first  shoots  look  like  those  of  the  bamboo. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  eat  them, 
as  also  the  fruit,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
pear,  altho  of  a  red  color.  From  its  bark 
thread  is  made,  which  they  weave  to  make 
their  clothing.  They  also  make  from  it 
fine  cloths  and  brocades.  The  houses  in 
which  they  live  are  made  of  .  .  .  They 
have  neither  fortresses  nor  walled  cities. 
They  have  a  kind  of  wTiting,  and  they  make 
paper  from  the  bark  of  the  fu-sang.  They 
have  no  weapons,  nor  do  they  make  war. 
The  laws  of  the  country  ordain  that  there 
shall  be  two  prisons,  one  of  them  in  the 
north  and  the  other  in  the  south.  Those 
who  commit  offenses  of  Uttle  importance 
are  confined  in  the  prison  of  the  south; 
but  those  who  commit  grave  crimes  are 
confined  in  the  prison  of  the  north.  Those 
who  are  confined  in  the  prison  of  the  south 
may  be  pardoned;  but  those  who  are  con- 
fined in  the  prison  of*  the  north  are  not 
pardoned.  The  men  and  women  in  the 
prison  of  the  north  may  marry;  but  their 
children  become  sla-\'es,  the  males  at  the 
age  of  eight  years  and  the  females  at  the 
age  of  nine.  When  a  person  of  high  rank 
commits  a  crime,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  gather  in  a  great  assembly  and 
judge  him  while  seated  at  the  bottom  of  an 
excavation.  They  celebrate  a  feast  and  a 
banquet  in  his  presence,  and  they  take 
leave  of  him  as  of  a  dying  man.  If  he  is 
sentenced  to  death,  they  cover  him  with 
ashes.  If  his  crime  is  of  the  first  degree, 
only  the  criminal  is  punished.  If  it  is  of 
the  second  degree,  his  children  and  gi'and- 
children  are  pimished.  If  it  is  of  the  third 
degree,  six  generations  are  punished.  The 
king  of  the  country  boasts  the  title  of 
Chief  of  the  INIultitudes.  The  nobles  of 
the  first  category  are  the  iui-lu:  those  of  the 
second  category,  the  Uttle  tiii-lu;  those 
of  the  third  category,  the  na-to-oha.  When 
the  king  lea^-es  his  palace,  he  moves  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  drums  and  trumpets. 
The  color  of  his  vestments  changes  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  years.  The  first 
and  second  year  (of  a  cycle  of  ten),  they  are 
blue;  the  third  and  fourth,  they  are  red; 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  thev  are  vellow;    the 
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T^EEP  power  in  mind  when  you  buy  a 
-■■^  truck,  for  just  one  failure  to  pull  thru 
may  cause  a  loss  of  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Because  of  their  vast  reserve  power,  SERVICE 
Trucks  "carry  on"  regardless  of  roads,  loads  or 
weather. 

They  keep  going  when  many  others  quit.  One 
user  says: 

"You  can  see  why  we  have  such  faith  in  Service 
Trucks  \^'hen  I  tell  you  that  on  several  occasions 

the  — trucks  were  unable  to  pull  thr<iugh 

the  mud  altho  carrying  no  load  and  our  Service 
Truck  pulled  them  out.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
Service  Truck  was  able  to  pull  through  the  same 
muddy  sections  with  a  load  on  it.'' 

Get  the  facts  about  SERVICE  before  you  buy 
a  truck.  The  nearest  distributor  will  be  pleased 
to  inform  you;  or,  upon  request,  we  will  send  you 
catalog,  giving  full  details  of  the  five  models — 
from  1  to  5  tons. 

Distributors  in  All  Principal  Cities 

SERVICE  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

WABASH,  INDIANA 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

87-89  West  End  Ave.  2617-25  So.  Wabash  Ave. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS 
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An  Inevitable  Decision 


Whatever  your  ideals  today,  you  are  certain  to  come  to  the  conclusion  sooner  or 
later,  that  an  enclosed  automobile,  like  the  Ranch  &  Lan^  Electric,  is  the  ideal. 

For  it  combines  all  the  desirable  features  while  eliminating  the  crude.  Noise  and 
vibration  are  absent.  Likewise  all  the  well-known  annoyances  and  much  of  the  expen- 
sive upkeep  incident  to  gasoline  cars. 

The  Rauch  &  Lang  Electric  is  unlike  old-time  electrics.  We,  too,  have  processed- 
So  there  is  more  mileage,  more  speed,  maximum  economy.  There  are  utilitarian  reasons 
sufficiently  predominating  to  make  every  man  and  woman  want  to  know  and  understand 
this  superior  automobile  before  deciding  which,  enclosed  car. 

Each  Rauch  &  Lan^  Electric  represents  the  finest  traditions  of  the  coach  builder's 
art.     No  car  is  handsomer.     Nor  more  comfortable. 

A  descriptive  and  illustrative  catalog  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

The  Baker  R  &  L  Company,  Cleveland 

Builders  of  Custom  Coach  Bodies  of  Quality 
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seventh  and  eighth,  they  are  white;  and 
the  ninth  and  tenth,  they  are  black.  The 
oxen  of  Fu-Sang  have  enormous  horns  and 
can  endure  great  burdens.  The  inhabi- 
tants keep  their  wealth  in  empty  horns, 
some  of  which  are  twenty  times  as  large 
as  the  common  ones.  Oxen,  horses,  and 
deer  are  employed  to  draw  the  vehicles. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  have 
herds  of  deer,  just  as  the  Chinese  have 
herds  of  cattle.  They  make  cheese  from 
milk.  They  have  a  kind  of  red  pear  that 
keeps  a  year  without  rotting,  and  they  also 
have  tomatoes.  In  the  country  iron  is 
not  found,  but  copper  is.  Gold  and  silver 
have  no  value.  In  their  markets  there  are 
neither  taxes  nor  flxt  prices.  As  to  mar- 
riage, he  who  desires  to  marry  a  young 
woman  constructs  a  house  in  front  of  the 
house  in  which  she  lives.  For  the  period 
of  a  year,  in  the  morning  and  afternoon, 
he  cleans  and  waters  the  front  of  his  house. 
If  the  maiden  does  not  accept  him  then,  he 
goes  somewhere  else;  but  if  they  please 
each  other  mutually,  the  wedding  is  cele- 
brated. The  ceremonies  are  almost  the 
same  as  those  in  the  Middle  kingdom. 
When  the  father,  the  mother,  the  wife,  or 
the  son  dies,  the  relatives  fast  seven  days; 
when  the  grandfather  or  the  grandmother 
dies,  five  days;  when  the  older  brother 
dies,  the  younger  brother,  the  older 
brother  of  the  father,  the  younger  brother 
of  the  father,  an  older  sister  or  a  younger 
sister,  three  days.  They  place  on  a 
pedestal  an  image  that  represents  the 
person  who  has  died,  and  they  reverence 
and  offer  it  hbations  morning  and  evening. 
They  do  not  wear  mourning.  The  prince 
who  inherits  the  throne  does  not  occupy 
himself  with  affairs  of  government  until 
three  years  after  his  accession.  In  ancient 
times  they  were  ignorant  and  they  did  not 
know  the  Behgiou  of  Buddha,  but  in  the 
reign  of  the  dynasty  of  Sung,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  period  called  Ta-ming, 
five  men  of  the  country  of  Ki-pin  [Kabul], 
who  were  pi-kHu  [Buddhist  monks],  paid  a 
visit  to  the  people  already  mentioned  and 
made  known  to  them  the  laws  of  Buddha, 
his  sacred  books,  and  his  images.  They 
taught  the  people  the  rules  of  the  monastic 
life,  and  at  last  caused  the  rudeness  of  their 
customs  to  disappear. 

These  descriptions  appear  in  the  Chinese 
annals  for  the  year  corresponding  to  499 
of  our  era.  Later  on,  between  502  and 
556,  three  other  strange  lands  found  across 
the  Pacific  by  Chinese  adventurers  are 
mentioned.  In  one  the  men  had  dogs' 
heads;  instead  of  speaking  they  barked. 
They  fed  on  small  beans  and  wore  clothes 
which  "seemed  to  be  of  cotton."  Their 
houses  were  reported  to  be  "of  baked  clay 
and  circular  in  form,  with  very  small  doors." 
The  Land  of  the  Marked  Bodies,  which 
was  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  according  to 
the  Cuban  editor,  is  thus  described: 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  have 
marks  on  their  bodies,  like  those  of  savages 
beasts.  They  have  three  marks  on  tlu^ 
forehead.  If  rtie  marks  are  long  and 
straight  they  indicate  that  those  who 
have  them  belong  to  the  higher  classes; 
but  if  they  are  small  and  crooked,  those 
who  have  them  belong  to  the  lower 
classes.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
are  of  a  joyous  natin-e,  and  they  mak(> 
merry  when  they  have  an  abundance, 
altho  it  be  of  articles  of  little  valu(>. 
Travelers  do  not  carry  food,  and  they 
lodge  in  the  houses  of  th(>  inhabitants  of 
the  country.     These  do  not  have  fortifica- 


tions or  walled  cities.  The  residence  of 
the  king  of  the  country  is  decorated  wth 
gold  and  silver,  with  precious  and  beautiful 
objects  set  around  it.  They  dig  ditches 
ten  feet  wide,  which  they  fill  with  silver 
water.  When  it  rains,  the  water  runs  on  tlie 
surface  of  the  silver  water. 

Finally,  to  the  east  of  this  country,  ap- 
parently in  British  Columbia,  was  the 
country  of  the  Great  Han.  Of  its  inhabi- 
tants we  read: 

They  have  no  weapons  and  they  do  not 
make  war.  They  scourge  those  who  com- 
mit crimes  of  Httle  importance.  They 
throw  to  the  wild  beasts,  to  be  devoured, 
those  who  are  guilty  of  crimes  that  they 
punish  with  the  pain  of  death.  If  the 
accusation  is  calumnious,  the  beasts 
remain  at  a  distance,  instead  of  devouring 
them,  and,  after  a  night  of  trial,  they 
are  given  their  liberty. 


PRIVATE   KEMP   REPORTS   ON   OUR 
WAR   IN   SANTO   DOMINGO 


OUR  little  war  in  Santo  Domingo, 
which  has  been  going  right  along 
even  tho  we  have  been  too  busy  to  take 
much  notice  of  it,  is  respectfully  called 
to  American  attention  by  a  marine  who 
is  in  it.  Private  Alvin  B.  Kemp,  3d 
Prov.  Regt.,  113th  Co.,  U.  S.  M.  C,  writes 
from  Dos  Rios,  Dominican  Republic, 
that  he  wouldn't  have  presumed  to  men- 
tion the  trouble  down  there  if  he  hadn't 
read  of  the  wrongs  of  the  "unlucky,  home- 
sick" Michigan  boys  in  Archangel  in  a 
recent  Grand  Rapids  paper.  "Lonely 
Yanks  Cry  When  United  States  Nurses 
Reach  Archangel,"  runs  a  head-line  which 
Private  Kemp  encloses.  "Can't  help  it 
because  they  haven't  seen  an  American 
girl  in  four  months."  This  is  enough  to 
make  a  marine  who  was  "so  unfortunate 
as  not  to  get  to  go  over"  rather  peeved, 
writes  Private  Kemp,  and  he  describes 
"what  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
as  being  'our  bit.' "  Regarding  the  matter 
of  those  homesick  Michigan  boys  who 
hadn't  seen  an  American  girl  in  four 
months,  he  mentions  that  he  hasn't  seen 
one  "to  speak  to"  in  eighteen  months, 
and  "some  of  the  boys  in  twenty-four." 
Most  of  the  marines  in  this  company  haven't 
slept  even  in  a  "regulation  l)unk"  in  the 
same  period.  None  of  them,  he  wi'ites, 
remembers  \Vhat  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sign 
looks  like;  and  the  only  Red  Cross  they 
see  is  the  one  on  the  first-aid  kit  of  the 
"Hospital  apprentice  who  ties  up  our 
sore  feet."  As  for  those  Michigan  men 
who  bewailed  the  scarcity  of  eigarets  in 
Archangel,  the  Siinto  Domingo  contingent 
goes  "sometimes  for  months  without  an 
American  cigaret.  And  all  this  within 
three  days  steaming  of  New  York,  and  a 
steamer  every  week,  almost." 

On  the  subject  of  getting  back  houH", 
Santo  Domingo  has  its  opinion  as  well  as 
Archangel  and  other  fronts  that  now  enjoy 
the  lime-light.     Private  Kemp  writes: 

We — that  is.  [ho  majority  of  us — enlist<'d 
for  the  period  of  Ihv  war,   but   so  far  we 


Preserve  Your 
Phonograph  Records ! 


A — Ordinary  Steel  Needle,  new. 

B — As  the  ordinary  needle  wear^down. 
owing  to  its  taper  form,  it  can  no 
longer  fit  the  record  groove  per- 
fectly and  has  a  tendency  to  wear 
the  record. 

C — Sonora  Needle,  having  parallel 
sides,  ALWAYS  fits  record  groove 
exactly  and  lengthens  the  record 
lile. 


Sntt  msTiruMCHT  or  quality 
onor] 
CLCAM    AS    A    aCkl.      Q 


Semi  -  Permanent  Silvered 

NEEDLES 
Replace  steel  needles  ! 

They  play  50  tt)  100  time^ 
without  wearing  out. 

Use  Sonora  Needles  for  mellower 
tone,  greater  economy,  conven- 
ience and  for  longer  record  life. 

Loud — Medium — Soft 
30  cents  per  package  of  5 

At  all  dealers  or  write 

§)onora   {)l)onng;rapI) 
^alcsCompanp,3Inc. 

GEORGE   E.  BRIGHTSON,    President 

Executive  Offices : 

279  Broadway,  Dept.  C,  New  York 

l'>e  Sonora  Needles  on  all  makes  of  steel 
needle  lecords 


CAUTION!  Beware  cf  similarly  con- 
structed needles  of  inferior  quality. 


STANDARD     DICTID  nAUY     superiority     quickly     hecoiiic3 

I'htiii   t'l   tlie   man  -rr  woman    wli.t    in,  esti-iati's 


Fresh  Hand-Picked 

Peanuts  from  North  Carolina^ 

DID  you  ever  eat  really  fresh  hand- 
picked  Jumbo  Peanuts  from  Perq-.iim 
ans  County.  North  Carolina?  Tiicn 
you've  got  a  delicious  treat  in  store.  Loca :  e  J 
right  in  the  heart  of  America's  finest  peanut 
district,  I  select  and  ship  only  ihe  choicest 
cf  nuts.  They  come  to  you  fresh  from  the 
vines — just  teeming  with  their  natural  flavor 
and  wholesomeness.  Lots  of  fun  roasting 
these  fresh,  crisp,  shelled  peanuts  in  your 
own  home.  Make  peanut  candy,  cookies, 
sandwiches,  fudge  and  other  peanut  daintie3. 
I'll  send  you  enticing  recipes. 

If  you  even  think  you  can  enjoy  the 
ordinary  "peanut  stand"  variety  after  try- 
ing mine,  simply  send  back  what  you  have 
left  and  I'll  refund  your  money  without 
argument. 

5  lb.  Bag  Extra  Large  Size  No.  1  Shelled 
Pcinuts — $2.00.  West  of  Mississippi  River 
—$2.25. 

Send  your  order  now  and  in  a  few  days 
you'll  be  enjoying  a  peanut  treat  you'll 
never  forget. 

The  Eastern  Peanut  Co. 

H.   C.    SULLIVAN,   Pros. 
HERTFORD.    N.  C. 

Bank    Reference — Farmer's  Bar^k  & 
Trust  Co..   Hertford.   N.    C. 
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My  gums  aie  so  tender 
:liave  I  Pyorrhea? 


"That  tenderness  of  my  gums 
at  tooth-brushing  time  or  when 
hard  food  is  chezved  —  is  it 
nature's  danger  signal  which 
I  should  heed?" 


THE  first  symptoms  of  pyorrhea  are  bleeding,  sensi- 
tive gums.  If  pyorrhea's  progress  is  unchecked,  the 
gums  become  congested  and  inflamed;  the  gum  tissue 
wastes  and  recedes.     . 

Infection  follows,  which  gradually  destroys  the  deli- 
cate peridental  membrane  that  holds  the  teeth  in  their 
sockets.  The  teeth  loosen  and  eventually  fall  out  or  must 
be  extracted.  Unchecked  pyorrhea  has  done  its  work. 

Keep  your  gums  healthy  —  and  you  won't  have 
pyorrhea.  Restore  your  gums  to  health — and  you  will 
have  checked  pyorrhea's  progress. 

As  a  safeguard  against  pyorrhea's  start;  as  an  effective  means  of 
correcting  pyorrhetic  conditions;  as  a  home  treatment  that  co- 
operates with  your  dentist's  skill — use  Pyorrhocide  Powder. 

Used  twice  daily,  Pyorrhocide  Powder  removes  -the  mucoid 
deposits  and  daily  accretions  which  result  in  irritating  tartar  forma- 
tions that  are  the  principal,  initial  cause  of  pyorrhea.  It  soothes 
and  heals;  aids  in  restoring  the  gums  to  normal  tone  and  vigor.  Its 
superiority  for  general  use  as  a  dentifrice  has  been  fully  demonstrated. 

Thousands  of  dentists  use  and  endorse  Pyorrhocide  Powder 
because  its  merits  have  been  scientifically  tested. 

Since  1908  the  Pyorrhocide  Clinic — devoted  exclusively  to  pyor- 
rhea treatment  and  oral  prophylaxis — has  made  exhaustive  experi- 
ments with  Pyorrhocide  Powder.  The  results  of  this  research  and 
analysis  have  proved  to  the  dental  profession  its  value  in  the  treat- 
ment and   prevention    of   pyorrhea. 

All  leading  druggists  and  dental 
supply  houses  sell  Pyorrhocide 
Powder.  It  is  economical  because  a 
dollar  package  contains  six  months' 
supply. 

The  Dentinol  &  Pyorrhocide 
Company,  Inc. 

1476  Broadway  New  York  City 


Send  for  Sample 
and  Booklet 

Upon  request  we  will 
send  you  a  sample  of 
Pyorrhocide  Powder 
with  our  educational 
booklet  on  the  cause, 
effects,  treatment 
and  prevention  of 
pyorrhea. 


POWDER 

PYORRHEA 

SOFT  BLEeOIN<3-SP''f' 


TH6UHA«DM0UTHt-.   A 


HE  DFNTIKcl 
At^YORRHOCIDE      '■ 


We  shall  continue  to  produce  through  exhaustive  scientific  research, 
and  by  unlimited  clinical  facilities,  only  such  a  dentifrice  as 
is  proved  most  effective  in  promoting  tooth,  gum  and  mouth  health. 


refuse  to  admit  that  the  armistice  is  signed, 
as  it  has  not  affeeted  ns  any.  We  are  living 
in  hope,  tho,  and  possibly  some  day  we 
can  get  back  to  home  shores  again  when  the 
Big  Scrap  is  settled  and  the  folks  in 
authority  "Discover  Us"  in  this  God- 
forsaken countrj'. 

Dealing  with  the  present  occupation  of 
the  boys  down  there,  the  winter  mentions 
that  it  mostly  "connects  up"  with  revolu- 
tionists, or  native  Bolsheviki,  commonly 
called  bandits,  armed  with  anything  from 
50-70  rifles  to  a  home-made  cannon.  Shot- 
guns, .38  caliber  revolvers,  and  "a  hundred 
different  stj'les  of  machetes,  or  bolos,"  are 
also  popular.  Taking  up  personal,  his- 
torical, and  typical  sides  of  his  experience, 
Private  Kemp  writes: 

I  am  one  of  several  hundred  who  en- 
listed in  July,  1917,  in  the  now  "glorious 
Marine  Corps."  We  finished  our  required 
period  of  training  at  Paris  Island,  S.  C, 
and  on  October  4,  1917,  sailed  from 
Charleston  for  "Southern  waters"  as  our 
information  was. 

We  landed  here  on  the  12th,  the  anni- 
versary of  Columbus's  day  of  arrival. 
W^e  spent  ten  months  doing  barrack  duty 
and  additional  drilling.  The  spring  of 
1918  saw  local  uprising  among  the  natives 
in  the  great  sugar-cane  fields  and  marines 
had  to  be  sent  to  the  field  to  quell  them. 
As  early  as  April,  1918,  there  was  trouble, 
and  it  continued  to  July,  when  it  developed 
a  leader  in  a  native  Dominican  who  had 
quite  a  record  as  a  common  bandit.  This 
leader  manages  to  evade  capture  by  hiding 
in  the  vast  mountainous  region  adjacent 
to  the  sugar-cane  fields  and  has  been 
known  to  have  from  ten  men  upward  to 
two  hundred  in  his  gang.  As  a  conse- 
quence here  we  are  stationed  in  different 
districts  of  the  territory  in  which  the 
bands  operate  and  here  is  how  we  are 
situated. 

We  are  twenty  miles  from  "civilization," 
that  is  anything  but  swamps,  i-ivers. 
mosquitoes,  and  A\nlderness  in  general. 
Supplies  are  transported  by  native  ox-carts 
or  by  a  pack-train  of  mules  aU  closel.y 
guarded.  Our  bunks,  except  in  the  "Field 
Headquarters,"  are  made  of  poles  and 
covered  over  with  what  is  known  as 
"JagAva,"  or  common  palm-tree  leaves, 
which  come  from  near  the  top  of  a  royal 
palm  and  are  similar  to  a  giant  banana- 
leaf  which  is  dried  and  stiff.  The  houses 
we  occupy  are  covered  by  these  leaves 
also  and  are  reallj^  quite  dry.  The  sides 
are  open  for  quick  exit  in  case  of  attack, 
and  of  course  lots  of  pure  air — which,  by 
the  by,  gets  rather  cool  some  of  the 
nights  as  we  have  only  our  one  blanket 
and  "shelter  half"  or  half  "pup  tent." 

We  are  lucky  in  having  clear,  cold  moun- 
tain streams  in  which  we  bathe  as  often 
as  twice  daily  when  in  camp.  Our  eats 
consist  of  the  usual  canned  beef,  hard- 
tack, salmon,  beans,  corn,  and  peas,  also 
tinned,  native  sweet  potatoes  (leave  off 
the  sweet,  for  they  are  not),  boiled  rice, 
bacon,  and  lots  of  coffee,  without  sugar 
lots  of  the  time,  despite  the  fact  that  we  are 
protecting  vast  properties  of  sugar  and 
sugar-cane  fields.  Our  cooks  are  among 
the  most  resourceful  in  the  world,  however, 
and  they  quite  frequently  have  a  surprize 
for  us  in  the  way  of  an  egg  each  for  break- 
fast (at  five  cents  each),  sometimes  a  mess  of 
fried  " platino" — a  native  cross  between  a 
banana  and  some  other  tropical  fruit. 

Our  mail  comes  out  about  once  a  month 
along  with  the  supplies.  As  to  our  manner 
of  operating,  we  go  out  in  detachments  of 
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The  Brunswick 
Standards 


^^-^'fi 


As  Applied  to 
Fine  Tire 
Building 


This  one  Brunsvsrick 
will  tell  the  story'* 


The  House  of  Brunswick  —  famed  for  74  years  for  its 
superlative  standards  —  is  now  expanding  its  production 
of  Tires  and  Tubes. 

In  a  very  short  time  this  line  has  won,  and  deservedly 
so,  a  ranking  position,  such  as  held  by  other  Brunswick 
products  in  their  respective  fields. 

When,  in  1915,  the  House  of  Brunswick  decided  to 
apply  The  Brunswick  principles  to  tire  making,  it  was  a 
momentous  step.  The  prestige  of  the  House  was  at  stake. 
But  the  success  of  the  venture  was  assured.  For  it  was 
backed  by  painstaking  preparation,  including  two  years  of 
final  laboratory  work  before  the  first  tire  was  built. 

Our  aim  was  to  combine,  as  never  before,  all  the 
supremacies  of  Tiredom  into  one  final  type  tire.  Hitherto 
each  tire  was  noted  for  an  outstanding  feature.    No  single 

one  combined  them  all. 


First,  came  a  model 
plant,  built  and  equipped 
under  able  tire  experts.  A 
plant  where  every  method, 
every  process  is  the  latest 
and  the  best. 

Second,  a  staff  of  excep- 
tional experts,  selected 
from  the  factories  which 
build  unusual  tires.    Each 


had  been  chosen  for  special  knowledge,  for  unique 
ability  in  some  detail  of  tire  building. 

Third,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  good  Tires 
and  Tubes.  We  made  an  elaborate  study  of  each 
—  made  countless  tests  and  comparisons.  In  two 
years  over  200  types  were  classified. 


We  learned  the  best  formulas,  the  preferable  fabrics, 
the  best  treads.  We  learned  the  approved  construction 
methods.  We  know  by  tests  which  leave  no  room  for 
question.       We  recognize  the  methods  to  avoid. 

The  Brunswick  idea  is  always  to  pay  perfection's  price. 
So  the  best  was  adopted  —  in  every  detail  —  regardless 
of  initial  cost.  

That  is  all  there  is  to  good  tire  making.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  knowledge  and  standards  and  skill.  No 
secrets  nor  patents  prevent  making  an  ideal  tire. 

But  standards  come  first.  In  tire-making  there  is  vast 
room  for  skimping,  for  subtle  economies,  for  hidden 
shortcomings.  Makers  without  high  standards  don't 
build  high  grade  tires. 


Brunswick  standards  are  known  the  world  around. 
Every  Brunswick  product  has  attained  and  held  suprem- 
acy. Now  we  ask  that  more  and  more  people  believe  that, 
staking  our  reputation  on  Tires  and  Tubes,  we  apply 
those  standards  there.  Time  is  proving  it  —  thousands 
of  car  owners  prefer  Brunswicks. 

Better  tires  of  their  type  are  impossible  —  or  better 
tubes.     That  we  guarantee. 

Try  one  Brunswick  —  learn  how  it  excels. 


and  Tubes — Plain,  Skid-Not  and  Ribbed  Treads 

There's  a  Brunswick  Tire  for  Every  Cai  —Cord,  Fabric,  Solid  Truck 

We  Offer  to  Dealers  a  Unique  Opportunity.      Write  us  for  Proposition. 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Company  ohltlt  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Branches  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  United  States  and  Canada 


(1392) 
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-WouiaYOU 

pass  ? 


E' 


hearts 
you 


UCHRE- 

t  r  u  ni  p  s 

have   the    first 

,^  '^       say.    Should  you  pass  or 

order  up  with  a  hand  Uke  this? 

Our   book   tells  you.     Gives  not 

only  the  latest  rules  but  hints  on  the 

fine  points  of  play.     Get  a  copy  and  a  pack  of 

BICYCLE  ^^Kg^ 

and  you  are  ready  for  real  card-playing.  Bicycle  Cards  release 
your  mind  from  the  mechanics  of  playing — shufifling,  dealing, 
leading,  etc. — and  let  you  concentrate  on  the  game  itself. 
They  do  not  stick  together,  do  not  slide  off  the  table,  do  not 
crack,  do  not  break.  Flexible — easy  to  hold.  Big  indexes — 
easy  to  read.  The  most  economical  cards  to  be  had.  (40c  a 
pack  postpaid  if  your  dealer  can't  supply  you.) 

Congress  Playing  Cards — Full  color  art  backs.     Gold  edges.     For  social 

play,  prizes,  gifts.  ,. 

Get  this  book  and  improve  your  game — Contains  rules  and 
hints  for  playing  300  games.      250  pages.     Sent    postpaid  for 
20c  in  stamps.     Address 


* 


THE  U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  COMPANY 


Dept.  12  C 


(.Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. ,  or  Windsor,  Canada 


-Tke  Omcial  U.S.  Standard 


CROWNING  A  RECORD  of  motor  triumphs  that  have  extended 
over  a  period  of  years,  comes  the  selection  by  the  Government 
of  the  WISCONSIN  Motor  as  the  OFFICIAL  STANDARD  of 
truck  engines.  This  means  that  the  WISCONSIN  is  officially  rated 
as  the  100%  Liberty  Truck  type  and  all  others  are  rated  upon  then- 
nearness  of  approach  to  ths  WISCONSIN  standard. 

Performauce  of  i.s.ooo  WIS':'0NSIN  Motors  in  service  at  the  front  was  the 
deterrainine  factor  in  th  ■  Government's  choic-  of  the  Standard  Liberty  Truck 
Motor.  Careful  obs -rvation  of  this  performance  under  heart-brcalcmg  conditions 
resulted  in  manv  refinements  and  improvements  which  are  embodied  in  the  new 
WISCONSIN  Liberty  Type  Motor — unquestionably  the  peaic  of  motor  develop- 
ment to  this  date. 

Vehicle  manufacturers  who  rate  wealth  of  quality  above  trivial  difference  in  cost 
price  will  profit  by  carefully  investigating  the  merits   of  this  new  engine. 

WISCONSIN    MOTOR    MANUFACTURING    CO. 


Station   D,   Dept.    350 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


^ 
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from  twenty  to  thirty  men  in  command 
of  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  or,  on  occasions, 
a  sergeant.  We  carry  our  blanket-roll  and 
ammunition  and  a  corporal  carries  on  his 
shoulder  a  Lewis  machine  gun  (37),  and 
this  gun  is  passed  from  one  to  another 
as  one  tires,  which  isn't  long,  for  we  some- 
times hike  as  far  as  thirty  miles  a  day 
across  the  mountains  and  open  swamps  in 
this  tropical  sun  and  it  stn-ely  gets  one 
quick.  Sometimes  we  go  out  for  as  long 
as  ten  days.  On  these  occasions  we  take 
two  or  three  pack-mules  for  rations  and 
])acks.  We  search  the  hidden  trails  out — 
there  are  no  roads — and  search  the  moun- 
tains for  bandit  camps  and  stray  natives 
who  look  suspicious.  In  several  engage- 
ments on  finding  these  hidden  camps  we 
found  the  Lewis  gun  came  in  handj-,  as  these 
men  hide  behind  the  thick  brush  and  fire  o« 
us  unseen,  and  the  only  way  to  silence  them 
is  to  sweep  the  trees  with  a  burst  of  fire. 

So  far  we  have  been  very  lucky  and  have 
had  few  casualties,  but  have  inflicted  great 
damage  to  the  enemy,  just  how  many  we 
are  not  allowed  to  state;  but  suffice  it  to 
say  that  to  keep  up  their  strength  they  are 
now  "forcibly  conscripting"  men,  that  is, 
they  slip  out  at  night  and  take  peaceful 
natives  prisoners  and  force  them  to  join 
them.  We  have  two  mounted  outfits 
operating  with  us,  but  they  don't  seem  to 
be  as  successful  as  the  infantry,  from  the 
fact  that  they  make  too  much  noise  ap- 
proaching. These  natives  are  very  sharp- 
witted  and  caif  easily  step  aside  ten  paces 
in  tlie  brush  and  laugh  as  we  gb  by.  Once 
in  a  while  the  marines  outwit  them,  how- 
ever, and  then  they  scatter  in  everj^  direc- 
tion shouting:  "Ciddndo  la  carabina  loca,'' 
or  "'The  crazy  rifle,  look  out!" 


WHY  LIEUTENANT  HEINRICHS  IS  "THE 
LUCKIEST   MAN   IN  THE  WAR' 


'"'  I  ""HE  luckiest  man  in  the  war"  is 
A  Lieut.  Waldo  H.  Heinrichs,  late  of 
the  Ninetj^-fifth  Aero  Squadron,  the  first 
of  the  American  flyitig  squadrons  to  take 
the  air  against  Germany.  That  judgment 
is  not  made  from  the  view-point  of  the 
man  who  gets  his  thrills  from  a  newspaper, 
says  the  Baltimore  Sun,  nor  even  from 
the  view-]ioint  of  the  dough-boy  or  the 
sailor  who  risked  his  neck  on  the  high  seas, 
or  under  them.  Lieutenant  Heinrichs's 
claim  to  the  title  of  luckiest  is  based  on  "the 
testimony  of  the  luckiest  bunch  of  fighters 
that  ever  faced  the  Him,  the  combat 
aviators  of  the  Allies,  whether  British, 
Italian,  or  American." 

The  Luckiest  Aviator  recently  arrived 
in  this  country  from  France;  before  that, 
he  had  spent  two  months  in  a  prison  hos- 
pital in  Metz,  He  was  in  the  same  fight 
in  which  Lieut,  Quentin  Roosevelt  was 
killed,  and  his  own  roommate,  Lieut. 
William  H,  Taylor,  was  killed  the  day 
after  Heinrichs  was  shot  down.  Here,  on 
the  authority  of  The  Sun,  are  some  of  the 
things  that  happened  to  Heinrichs: 

Dodged  splinters  from  propeller,  which 
was  torn  completely  oS  when  he  was 
flying  at  full  speed  at  height  of  1,500  feet, 
landing  without  a  scratch. 

Fell  a  mile  in  plane  from  which  most 
of  top  wing  had  been  stript  in  collision 
with  Hun  he  was  fighting,  but  landed  right 
side  up. 

Turned  a  double  somersault  in  machine. 
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50.000  Owners. 
50,000  Friends 

THE  greatest  single  factor  in  the  continuous  and  increasing  growth  of  Remand 
for  the  Chandler  Six  is  the  extraordinary  satisfaction  fifty  thousand  Chandler 
owners  have  found  in  this  great  car. 

Because  of  what  these  Chandler  owners  know  and  say  of  their  car,  thousands 
more  choose  the  Chandler  each  year. 

Chandler  offers  more  for  less  than  any  other  car.  A  determined  Chandler 
policy  provides  a  really  fine  car  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Chandler  holds  its 
leadership  for  191 9  just  as  distinctly  as  in  the  past. 

Handsome  CKandler  Sedan  Nomt  Only  $2495 

This  beautiful  big  car  is  quite  in  a  class  by  itself.  Gracefully  designed,  splendidly 
finished  and  upholstered,  roomy  and  comfortable,  it  is  a  car  of  exceptional  refine- 
ment. In  inclement  weather  it  may  be  wholly  enclosed,  offering  snug  protection 
against  the  cold  or  snow  or  rain.  On  warm,  pleasant  days,  with  the  windows  lowered 
away,  it  is  open  to  the  sunshine  and  the  soft  air. 

The  Chandler  Sedan  seats  seven  passengers  when  its  auxiliary  chairs  are  in  use. 
It  is  sturdily  built  and  withstands  the  rack  and  strain  of  rough  roadways. 

Your  Family  "Would  Be  DeligHted  IVitH  a 
CHandler  Sedan 

Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $iji)5  Four-Passenger  Roadster,  $ljgs 

Four-Passenger  Dispatch  Car,  $l8j^ 

Convertible  Sedan,  $2^g^  Convertible  Coupe,  S-^JQS  Limousine,  SS^PS 

.i//  prirrs  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland 
Dealers  in  all  Principal  Cities  and  Hundreds  oj  Towns 

CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Export  Department:   1790  Broadway,  New  York  Cable  Address:  "CHANMOTOR" 
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MASTER  OF  ROAD  ANR 


Internal  Ge^^^^HSde  J 


^  ijj-^.;.-  '■<::  liyv^J,^ 


Internal  Gears 

— the   most    efficient    practical 
method  of  transmitting  power. 

The  RussEL  Motor  Axle 
Company  have  properly  adapted 
them  to  motor  truck  rear  axles. 

Being  scientifically  made  and 
hardened,  they  will  outlast  the 
other  working  parts  of  the 
truck. 

Maximum  efficiency,  light- 
ness of  weight  and  high  road 
clearance  are  some  of  the  fea- 
tures that  make  the  Russel 
Axle  a  desirable  specification 
in  a  motor  truck. 

Russel  Motor  Axle  Company 


Detroit,  Michigan 
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vhieh   was   blown   into   ditch  as  he  was 
making  landing.   E^seaped  without  a  scratch. 

Fell  three  thousand  feet,  wounded  in 
ten  places,  yet  dived  through  some  tele- 
graph-wires and  made  a  safe  landing. 

With  arm  broken  in  two  places,  elbow 
smashed,  both  jaws  broken,  two  bullets 
in  hand,  one  in  thigh,  wound  in  right 
ankle,  another  in  left  heel,  fifteen  teeth 
gone,  and  right  side  of  face  torn  out  by 
explosive  bullet,  he  Uved  two  months  in  a 
prison  hospital  which  had  three  surgeons 
and  six  nurses  to  care  for  six  hundred  men. 

And  last,  but  most  important  of  all, 
Heinrichs  was  found  in  that  hospital  in 
the  nick  of  time.  He  had  lived  only  on 
his  nerve,  the  surgeons  agreed,  and  his 
morale  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  when  Willard 
H.  Williams,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  secretary,  who  was  the  first 
American  to  enter  Metz,  appeared  in  the 
hospital,  the  first  visible  confirmation 
that  the  Allied  forces  were  close  at  hand. 

"And  let  me  say  that  he  was  a  welcome 
citizen,"  Heinrichs  declares.  "Since  I  have 
got  back  I  have  heard  things  said  about 
the  'Y'  that  don't  correspond  at  all  with 
my  experience  with  that  organization. 
There  was  a  'Y'  outfit  with  our  squadron 
most  of  the  time,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
biggest  helps  we  had.  You  can  try  to 
imagine  how  we  all  felt  when  that  'Y' 
man  reached  us  at  Metz — an  example 
of  enterprise  if  anything  is.  And  after  I 
left  the  hospital  I  was  entertained  by  'Y' 
men  at  Tours,  at  the  officers'  hotel.  I 
have  nothing  but  good  to  say  of  them." 

The  scars  of  ten  wounds  and  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  with  |a  palm  are  some  of  the 
evidences  Heinrichs  bears  that  he  was  in 
the  war.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
ground  school  for  aviators  at  Boston  Tech. , 
and  was  one  of  the  ten  honor  graduates. 
He  went  overseas  a  year  ago  last  July, 
took  the  finishing  courses  at  Tours,  Avord, 
Issoudon,  and  Cazaux,  and  on  February  14 
went  to  the  Champagne  front  with  the 
Ninety-fifth  Squadron. 

Heinrichs  got  his  first  taste  of  war  on 
patrol  duty  between  Chalons  and  Reims 
and  had  his  first  fight  within  a  week.  It 
was  a  quiet  sector,  however,  and  the 
squadron  was  transferred  at  the  end  of 
two  months  to  the  Chemin  des  Dames. 
The  next  shift  was  to  the  region  about 
St.  Mihiel  and  Pont-a-Mousson.  Then 
things  began  to  liven  up  a  bit. 

German  fliers  grew  venturesome  and 
the  Americans  were  doing  a  good  average 
business  when  one  day  Heinrichs  encoun- 
tered a  Hun  who  wanted  to  fight.  After  a 
little  preliminary  maneuvering  Heinrichs 
got  in  close  and  dived  on  his  antagonist, 
his  machine  gun  going  full  tilt.  As 
he  ran  the  German  down  he  passed  so 
close  under  him  that  ht  struck  the  tail 
of  the  Hun  machine.  He  saw  his  foe 
falling,  apparently  shot  down. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  he  found 
that  he  himself  was  falling.  He  pulled 
up  on  his  "stick,"  but  the  plane  did  not 
respond.  A  glan(^e  at  his  wing  showed 
that  half  of  it  had  been  stript  off  from 
end  to  end,  and  that  there  consequently 
was  nothing  to  buoy  up.  the  machine', 
which  was  now  in  a  nose  spin.  P'or  over 
five  thousand  feet  Heim-i(^hs  whirled  down- 
ward before  he  could  get  his  craft  on  an 
even  keel.  By  that  time  the  "archies," 
as  the  anti-aircraft  guns  ar(^  called,  were 
peppering  him  from  the  German  trenches, 
but  it  was  almost  dusk  and  the  Huns 
"weren't  shooting  very  well,"  .  Heinrichs 
says.  He  made  the  American  Knes  and 
managed  to  land. 

In  June  Heinrichs's  squadron  was  sent 
to    Chateau-Thierry,    and    it    was    there 


that  he  won  his  Croix  de  Guerre.  He 
and  Lieut.  John  Mitchell,  of  Manchester, 
Mass.,  were  up  on  patrol  when  they 
encountered  six  Hun  fliers — part  of  the 
famous  Baron  von  Richthofen  "aerial 
circus"  and  led  by  a  young  brother  of  the 
celebrated  ace. 

The  fight  lasted  some  fifteen  minutes, 
and  one  of  the  Hun  fliers  was  shot  down, 
possibly  two,  Heinrichs's  man  was  soon 
joined  by  a  second,  who  also  opened 
fire.  To  avoid  the  four  Huns  who  stood 
by,  and  at  the  same  time  to  engage  his 
two,  forced  Heinrichs  to  every  acrobatic 
stunt  he  knew.  Meanwhile  Mitchell  and 
his  men  were  at  close  range  some  hundreds 
of  yards  away,  and  Heinrichs  could  see 
frequent  bursts  from  their  machine  guns 
as  they  swooped  and  turned. 

Heinrichs  was  doing  well  with  his  two 
men,  but  in  making  a  turn  he  got  carried 
out  of  position  a  little.  As  he  met  his 
antagonists  in  another  rush,  he  dived  to 
get  under  them  and  at  the  same  time  turned 
to  come  about.  As  he  did,  one  of  the 
Germans  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
fight  up  to  that  time  came  with  a  rush 
from  behind,  his  machine  gun  wide  open, 
and  Heinrichs  turned  just  in  time  to  fly 
right  into  the  haU  of  shot. 

A  bullet  struck  him  in  '  the  left  heel 
and  another  grazed  his  right  ankle.  An 
explosive  bullet  entered  his  left  thigh  and 
another  his  left  elbow,  smashing  the  elbow 
and  fracturing  his  arm  above  and  below. 
Two  explosive  buUets  went  through  his 
right  hand  and  one  struck  him  in  the 
face.  This  bullet  exploded  in  his  mouth, 
breaking  both  jaws,  knocking  out  fifteen 
teeth,  and  tearing  out  the  right  side  of 
his  face. 

Despite  his  terrible  injuries,  Heinrichs 
went  into  a  nose  spin,  righted  himself 
after  dropping  some  three  thousand  feet, 
skimmed  under  some  telegi'aph-wires,  and 
landed  in  the  German  lines.  With  one 
arm  useless  and^  the  other  hand  shot 
through,  he  had  got  himself  unstrapped 
and  was  out  of  his  machine,  trying  to 
set  fire  to  it  when  a  German  lieutenant 
and  forty  men  came  running  up  and 
trained  their  rifles  on  him,  taking  him 
prisoner. 

"I  was  left  lying  on  the  ground  within 
sight  of  our  own  balloons  for  about  an 
hour  before  the  stretcher-bearers  came 
and  carried  me  to  a  field  dressing-station," 
Heinrichs  says.  "They  put  a  splint  on 
my  broken  arm  and  I  was  next  taken 
to  a  field-hospital  and  given  an  anesthetic. 
At  the  field-hospital  the  German  orderly 
stole  everything  I  owned — clothes,  waitch, 
money,  photographs,  and  everything.  The 
only  part  of  my  equipment  that 'I  ever 
saw  again  was  handed  me  in  an  envelop 
when  the  Germans  abandoned  the  Metz 
hospital — one  shoulder  bar." 

At  the  Metz  hospital  the  equipment 
and  personnel  were  meager  to  th<'  last 
limit.  The  surgeons  had  no  oils,  all  the 
bandages  were  of  paper,  and  disinfectants 
were  seldom  used.  There  were  three 
cases  of  death,  which  Heinrichs  knew  of, 
where  the  men  died  of  bktod-poisoning 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  German  siirge^jns 
to  operate  in  time.  By  November  1(>, 
the  Germans  had  left  Metz,  taking  with 
them  all  the  medicines,  bandages,  surgi<^al 
instruments,  and  even  the  records  of  the 
patients,  leaving  only  the  Alsatian  cooks 
and  the  few  convalescent  patients  who 
had  been  serving  as  orderlies. 

Heinrichs  had  been  flat  on  his  ba<^k 
in  bed  for  two  months  wh«n,  th«'  night 
before  the  Allied  forces  arrived,  thcTe 
was  a  stir  down  at  the  end  of  the  big 
ward    in    which    he    laj'    and    in    walked   ; 


Inflamed  gums  ^  the  ' 
cause  of  tooth-base  decay 


JUST  as  the 
strength  of  a 
building  is  de- 
pendent upon  its 
foundations,  so  are 
healthy  teerfi  de- 
pendent  upon  healthy 
gums. 

Permit   the   garas    to 

become    inflamed    or 

tender  and   you  weak' 

en  the  foundation  of  the 

teeth.   This  condition  is 

called  Pyorrhea  (Rigfj-s' 

Disease).  Loosening  of 

teeth  is  a  direct  result. 

And  spongy,  receding 

gums  invite    painful 

tooth-base  aecay . 

They  act,    too,  as  so 

many  doorways  for 

disease  germs  to  entar 

the  system. 

Pyorrhea  (Riggs' 
Disease)  attacks  four 
out  of  five  people  \A/ho 
are  over  forty.     And 
many  under  that  age, 
also.     Its    first    symp- 
tom   is    tender    gums. 
So  you  should  look  to 
your   gums  I     Use 
Forhan's,  which  posi- 
tively prevents  Pyor- 
rhea if  used  in  time 
and  used  consistently. 
It    also    scientifically 
cleans    the    teeth  — 
keeps   them   white 
and  free  from  tartar. 
Brush    your    teeth 
with  it. 

If  gum  -  shrinkage 
has  already  se!  in, 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  den- 
tist immediately  for 
special  treatment. 

30c  and  60c 

tubes 
All  Druggists 

FORHAN  CO. 

■200  6th  Ave. 

N.  Y. 


BRUSH  YOUR  TEETH 
WITH  IT 


NEW   VORK    CITY 

SPECIALIST  IN 
DISEASES  OF  THE  MSUTH 

PREPARED  FOB  THE 
PBESCRIPTION  OF  tH£ 


fll! 

'        this  1 


OURSE 


LFFOn 


HOW  TO  DEVELOP 
.'OWEK  .\NI>  PERSON.M.n  Y 

ly  GrenvilU  Klciser:  Shows  yarn  lio%v  to  do 
this  by  developing  your  po\\cfs^_of  voice,  style, 
mind  and  body.     Cloth,  $i.so  net:    Postpaid  $1.65. 
KUNK  &,  UAUNALLS  COMf.\.\Y,  354-3GU  Folirlli  Ave,  NEU  YORK 


For  All  Outdoor   Sports 

Puttees  are  tjie  thiiii;,  evciy«  hero,  for  iiieii,  wx>mcn  and 
boys  who  enjoy  outitloor  sports — skai^iiiK,  huuting,  walk- 
ihk,  climbinR.  roU.  tobouKaiiiiiu,  ridini;.  Tliev  are  smart, 
eoiiifortable.  convi-iiieni  l~or  chauffeur-;  and  all  who 
work  outdoors  too. 


FOXS 


"FxP  PUTTEES 

NEW  NON-nUOr  smtAMPitmudl 

FOX'S — thr  ptUlft  of  thr  a-orid-^liavc  loiuj  bi-eii  the  tincst 

Englitih  puttees.     Tlie>  won't  fr«y  at  the  edge.     They  lie 

flat  and  smooth.     Tliev  are  more  durahlf  and  eoinrortable 

ihan  leather  or  canvas.      'rhc\-   are   qualilx    all   the   way 

through. 

.•\sk   for   I''()X'S.       If   vom   dc.ller    h.i~M'l    lliiiu,    wi  itc   Us. 

MANLEY  &  JOHNSON,  Depl.  C.  262  West  Broadway.  New  York  Gty 
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Great  lakes  Naval  Trdining  Station  -  Great  IdteSjll 


FORTY  miles  North  of  Chicago,  on  the  shores 
of    Lake     Michigan,    and    fully    exposed    to 
the     roaring    Nor'easters    that    sweep    un- 
checked across  this  inland  sea,  stands  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Station. 

It  is  the  most  imposing  and  the  most  impor- 
tant establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  Universe, 
and  it  has  played  an  intensive  part  in  the  vrork 
of  fitting  the  Nation  for  war. 

It  was  here  that  thousands  of  civilians  of  un- 
trained muscles  and  peaceful  mind,  were 
whipped  into  resistless  human  fighting  machines 
and  hurried  abroad  to  subdue  the  Hun. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war,  more  than 
I  50,000  superbly  trained  sailors  were  sent  to  sea 
duty  and  to  European  waters  from  Great 
Lakes,  and  most  of  the  time  there  were  more 
than  40,000  men  in  camp. 

They  came  from  all  directions,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Gulf  to  Canada 
— from  every  variety  of  civilian  occupation — in 
all  conditions  of  physical  fitness  and  unfitness. 
There  were  few  in  all  those  thousands  who 
w^ere  in  shape  to  withstand  vigorous  effort  or 
exposure  to  the  elements. 

Yet,  w^ithin  a  few  months,  all  became  ideal 
American  sailors,  eager  and  willing  for  sea 
service  —  fully  fit  to  combat  the  elements  and 
every  form  of  man-made  war. 

Can  you  draw  a  mental  picture  of  the  tre- 
mendous effort  and  the  unremitting  care  that 
v/ere  necessary  to  produce  such  a  result?  Can 
you  conceive  the  thought,  the  study,  the  labor 
required  to  transform  men  of  peaceful  tenden- 
cies into  trained  sailors  who  longed  for  battle, 
and  who  w^ere  in  every  sense  fit  to  cope  with  the 
Hun  who  had  been  drilled  in  the  business  of  war 
from  infancy? 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  w^hat  a  vast  corps  of  able 
instructors  w^as  essential  to  not  only  educate 
these  raw  civilians  in  the  ways  of  the  Navy  but 
to  guide  their  mental  processes  into  entirely  new 
channels,  to  feed,  clothe  and  care  for  them 
properly  w^ith  a  view  to  adding  to  their  moral 
and  physical  stamina,  and  to  inspire  them  w^ith 


that   clean    patriotism   which    is    the    first    step 
towards  successful  w^arfare. 

The  instructors  w^ere  obliged  to  w^atch  over 
these  myriads  of  young  men  as  a  Mother  watches 
over  her  children.  They  had  to  keep  them  warm, 
comfortable  and  happy.  They  had  to  entertain 
them  to  remove  the  sting  of  homesickness  and 
prevent  monotony  and  melancholy. 

Even  the  air  they  breathed,  the  food  they  ate 
and  the  w^ater  they  drank  had  to  be  scientifically 
pure  and  free  from  contamination.  Every  nerve 
in  their  young  bodies  had  to  be  trained  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  unseen  and  insidious  foes. 

And  to  this  end  the  Government  chose  its 
most  eminent  Naval  authorities,  sanitary  engi- 
neers, heating  engineers,  food  experts,  physicians, 
surgeons  and  dentists  so  that  not  one  solitary 
detail  of  the  sailors*  daily  lives  was  left  to 
chance. 

Their  schools,  mess-halls,  drill-halls,  barracks, 
warehouses  and  hospitals  were  fitted  with  the 
most  approved  modern  appliances  which  kept 
them  clear  of  contagion  and  as  comfortable  and 
cosy  as  home  could  be. 

And  all  of  this  Wonder- Work  was  mag- 
nificently accomplished. 

The  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  be- 
came one  of  the  Eight  Wonders  of  the  World 
and  of  lasting  credit  to  the  officers  w^ho  presided 
over  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities. 

Yet,  of  all  the  serious  problems  to  be  solved 
— and  they  were  legion — the  one  that  stood 
head  and  shoulders  over  all  the  others,  was  that 
of  sufficient  and  sanitary  heat. 

On  the  very  edge  of  Lake  Michigan,  within 
a  fev/  hundred  yards  of  the  water,  in  fact,  the 
Naval  Station  stands  on  an  utterly  flat  shore,  70 
feet  above  the  water  and  entirely  exposed  to  the 
Wintry  winds  w^hich  are  often  hurricanes  and 
blizzards.  During  the  bitter  weather  of  Decem- 
ber 1917  and  January  and  February  1918,  great 
suffering  was  entirely  obviated  because  the  heat 
problem  had  been  satisfactorily  and  thoroughly 
_     ved. 
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KeWanee  Boiler  Company  at  Kewaiieejll 


THE    many  buildings  were  distributed  over 
approximately    1 200   acres  of   ground  and 
the  big  problem  lay  not  alone  in  choosing 
the  right  type  of  heating  plant,  but  in  distributing 
the  heating  plants  in  such  a  way  that  one  part 
of  Great  Lakes  would  be  as  warm  as  another. 

The  problem  was  solved  In  such  manner  that 
Great  Lakes  w^lll  go  down  in  history  as  the  best 
built,  the  warmest  and  most  comfortable  of  all 
the  American  Training  Camps. 

Not  a  solitary  item  was  left  to  chance.  No 
influence  was  great  enough  to  have  the  slightest 
effect.  The  big  problem  vs^as  solved  strictly  on 
its  merits  and  this  led  the  Board  unerringly  to 
the  Kewanee  Steel  Firebox  Boiler  which  has 
served  this  Nation,  and  the  people  in  it,  w^ith 
signal  success  for  the  past  thirty  years  or  more. 

The  Station  bought  and  Installed,  either  di- 
rect or  through  contractors,  190  Kewanee  Steel 
Firebox  Boilers  and  thus,  in  mechanical  equip- 
ment, the  Great  Lakes  Station  became  unique 
in  that  it  has  in  operation  more  heating  boiler 
capacity  than  any  other  single  institution  in  ex- 
istence— and  thus  it  is  the  greatest  heating 
plant  in  the  world. 

These  190  boilers  were  all  furnished  by  the 
Kewanee  Boiler  Company  of  Kewanee,  111.,  since 
July  1917. 

Combined,  these  boilers  have  22,362  horse- 
power or  an  average  of  117  horse-pow^er  per 
boiler. 

If  placed  end  to  end,  these  1 90  boilers  would 
cover  a  space  of  more  than  half  a  mile.  If  set 
close  together,  side  by  side,  the  battery  would 


have  984  feet  frontage  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  a 
mile. 

These  boilers  contain  217,547  feet  of  boiler 
tubes  and  4820  square  feet  of  grates.  The 
smoke-stacks  furnished  with  the  boiler,  if  placed 
end  to  end  would  make  a  stack  6,652  feet,  or 
more  thcin  one  mile  high.  That  would  be  the 
greatest  smoke-stack  in  the  world  for  a  heating 
plant. 

These  190  boilers  have  a  combined  capacity 
of  over  2,200,000  square  feet  of  direct  radiation 
or  an  average  of  I  1 ,900  square  feet  per  boiler, 
or  to  put  it  in  other  words,  four  hundred  car- 
loads of  radiation. 

These  1 90  Kewanee  Steel  Firebox  Boilers  are 
distributed  among  22  camps  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Station.  Every  heating  unit  is  equipped  also 
with  Kewanee  Hot- Water  Storage  Tanks  and, 
the  larger  units,  w^ith  Kew^anee  Water-Heating 
Garbage  Burners. 

Naturally  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
Kewanee  Steel  Firebox  Boilers  have  been  chosen 
to  create  The  Greatest  Heating  Plant  in  the 
World.  But  we  are  prouder  of  the  results  that 
have  been  achieved.  We  feel  as  though  we 
have  "done  our  bit"  in  promoting  the  comfort 
and  health  of  these  thousands  of  courageous 
young  men  who  went  away  to  sea.  And,  per- 
haps, while  you  who  read  this,  will  be  apt  to 
accuse  us  of  blow^ing  our  own  horn,  w^e  would 
like  to  ask  you  if  you  wouldn't  blow  yours  if 
you  had  participated  in  a  line  of  endeavor  that 
helped  make  capable  and  happy  sailors  who 
went  fully  prepared,  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  to  fight  for  our  flag? 


KEWANEE:  59ILER  COMPANY 


KEWANEE,  ILLINOIS 
Steel  Heating  Boilers,  Radiators,Tanks, 
Water  Heating  Garbage  Burners 
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JKewaneeI 

RAD1AIOR5 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

CHICAGO-Markel  and  Washington  Sts.  MINNEAPOUS— 708  Builders  ExchanRe. 

NEW  YORK-47  W.  42nd  St.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C— 534  Southern  BIdii. 

KANSAS  CITY-2014  Wyandotte  St.  SALT  LAKE  CITY-Scott  Bldg. 

ST.  LOUIS— 1212  Chemical  Bldg.  MILWAUKEE-MajesUc  Bldg. 

CANADIAN  REPRESENT ATIVES-The  Dominion  Radiator  Co..  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Montreal,  Que..  Winnipeg.  Man..  Hamilton,  Ont.,  St.  John.  N.  B.,  Calgary.  Alta..  Vancouver.  B.  C 


PITTSBURGH-94S  Oliver  Bldg. 
DALLAS— Southwestern  Life  Bldg. 
DETROIT- 1925   Ford  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES— Baker-Detwiler  BIJs. 
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— from  the  snow-covered  Wis- 
consin fields  to  those  who  prize 
good  food. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago 
the  neighbors  came  through  the 
drifts  to  the  Jones  homestead 
to  get  it. 

And  today  Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Sausage  is  the  same  as  it  was 
then  —  a  sausage  made  by  a 
treasured  New  England  recipe  from 
choice  young  pork  and  home-grown 
spices. 

Ask  your  grocer  or  market  man 
about  it  —  and  ask  him  about  the 
Jones  Farm  Hams  and  Bacon  in  an- 
ticipation of  Easter's  special  spread. 

There  is  the  pure,  open  -  kettle 
Lard,  too,  of  the  same  Jones  selected 
quality. 

;:  If  your  dealer  cannot  provide  yon, 
write  to  us  at  the  farm. 

The  Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Products  come  in  net  weight 
packages  of  perfect  fresh- 
ness and  all-meat  purity. 

Jones  Dairy  Farm,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

There  Is  Always  One  Best  Word 

to  express,  in  speech  or  writing,  the  exact  thought  you  have 
in  mind.  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  nnd  Prepositions,  by 
James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  will  give  you  just  that  word  and 
just  the  right  preposition  to  follow  it.  Cloth,  $1.50.  by  mail 
J1.62.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


little 


most 

is  tl 
you    get  a  grip 
with  —  twist, 
pull,  pinch, 
hold,  shape,  cut,  bend,  inenti  \\h\\  —Pliers. 
You  take  no  chances  when  you  buy 

UTICA  PLIERS 

"If  you're  not  satisfied  with  any  pair  of  Utica 
Pliers  return  them  and  get  a  new  plicr — or  your 
money  back." 

It's  impossible  to  get  this  guariintee  with  any  but 
Utica  Pliers — no  conditions — no  loopholes — covers 
everything. 

Hardware  and  electrical  stores  sell  the  Utica — 
the  Pliers  our  test  men  can't  break. 

Write  for  "Plier  Pointers" — it's  FREE.  A  handy 
book  for  the  handy  man  around  the  house.  Tells 
you  how  to  fix  things. 

.   UnCA  DROP  FORGE  &  TOOL  CO..  Depl.  C,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Williams,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  secretary.  Williams  spent 
several  hours  giving  the  men  the  latest 
news  of  the  advance  and  handing  out 
cigarets  and  chocolate  and  such  other 
supplies  as  he  had. 

On  his  jviTival  from  the  hospital  Hein- 
riehs  was  taken  to  the  officers'  hotel  at 
Tours,  where  he  was  the  guest  of., the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  men 
for  several  days.  He  then  was  removed 
to  one  of  the  convalescent  hospitals, 
where  he  remained  until  his"  return  to  the 
United  States.  Even  on  his  arrival 
Ileinrichs  ])layed  true  to  form,  for  he 
made  his  landing  on  American  soil  dangling 
from  a  cable  stretched  from  Fire  Island 
beach  to  the  rigging  of  the  Norlhern  Pacific, 
the  lug  liner  which  went  aground  on  New- 
year's  eve. 


WHAT  THE  PRESIDENT   SAW   AT 
BELLEAU  WOOD 


"\1  THILE  farmers  successfully  plowed 
*  »  the  fields,  carefully  avoiding  the 
little  graves  scattered  al)out,"  writes 
Lieut.  .Joseph  Bradj',  late  of  the  .5th 
Regiment  of  Marines,  now  a  feorresjjondent 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Evening 
World,  "Pi-esident  Wilson  visited  the  black, 
tangled  jungle  of  Belleau  Wood,  that 
square  mile  of  timber  set  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  farming  country  where,  for  six 
weeks,  two  regiments  of  American  Marines 
met  and  cut  to  pieces  six  German  divi- 
sions." While  the  President .  pa.ssed  over 
that  historic  bit  of  ground,  a  man  who 
had  been  there  told  the  story  of  the  battle, 
and  the  President  pictured  it  in  his  mind. 
"I  am  going  to  try  to  tell  you  what  the 
President  saw  as  he  listened  to  the  tale," 
writes  Lieutenant  Brady,  .w-JiQ.  himself  was 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fighting :.f-J- .'  > 

As  he  rode  down  the  Paris-Metz  high- 
way in  his  motor,  the  President  saw  on  all 
the  roads  leading  up  thousands  of  young 
Americans  in  khaki  and  the  field-gray  of 
the  marines.  Then  he  saw  them  turning 
off  to  the  fields  right  and  left,  loading  their 
rifies.  He  passed  a  ruined  farmhouse 
where  General  Harbord  and  Colonels 
Neville  and  Catlin  stood  in  the  doorway 
shouting  orders  to  officers  passing  with 
their  commands.  The  soldiers  melted 
away  in  the  tall  wheat  of  the  fields. 

Then  from  the '  north  came  a  hne  of 
retreating  French  soldiers;  firing  as  they 
went  back.  They  ran  into  the  quiet 
American  line,  which  was  there,  unknown 
to  most  of  them.  The  pailus  and  their 
officers  yelled  to  the  Americans  to  get 
Inxck!  Get  back;  the  Boches  were  coming 
and  all  would  be  captured! 

The  officers  caught  the  American  of- 
ficers by  -their  arms  and  begged  them 
to  go  back,  and  some  one  records  that 
an  American  officer  said:  "Go  back! 
Hell,  we.  just  got 'here."  I  heard  Col. 
Fred  Wise  say  those  very  words  in  the 
cemetery  at  Marigny,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  coming  from  a  thousand 
tongues  and  every  officer  in  the  9th  and 
2;M  Infantry  and  the  5th  and  6th  Marines 
was  saying  about  the  same  thing  to  the 
French  officers. 

Suddenly,  the  French  gave  up  and 
obeyed  their  orders  to  retire,  and  a  mo- 
ment later,  a  half-mile  to  the  north,  there 
came  into  view  the  marching  thin  columns 
of  the  German  Army.     Every  boy  said  a 


prayer  and  looked  at  the  sights  on  his 
rifle.  Suddenly  white  puffs  of  shrapnel 
broke  over  the  advancing  German  line 
and  here  and  there  a  handftl  dropt. 
Then  came  the  word  to  fire,  and  out  of  the 
tail  wheat  came  the  blast  of  death  to  the 
Boche.  He  broke,  then  tried  to  reor- 
ganize, but  finally  turned  and  fled  into  the 
woods.  The  next  day  the  Boche  began  to 
fight  us,  but  if  I  am  to  tell  what  the 
President  saw  from  that  time  on  I  must 
assign  him  to  the  2d  Battalion,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wise. 

For  four  days,  assuming  that  now  the- 
President  is  with  the  2d  Battalion,'  5th 
Marines,  he  lay  in  a  little  hole  in  a  wheat- 
field,  with  nothing  to  eat  and  nothing  to 
drink,  and  he  clutched  and  dug  deeper  into 
the  earth  as  every  minute  a  shell  tore 
up  the  earth  about  him.  He  saw  hun- 
dreds of  his  comrades  carried  out  and 
new  men  rush  in  to  take  their  places, 
and  he  saw  hundreds  of  Germans  fall 
as  they  tried  to  approach  the  unbreak- 
able line.  Suddenly,  in  early  dawn, 
terrific  machine-gun  fire  swept  from  the 
left  of  the  line,  a  score  of  marines  rushed 
into  it,  and  a  moment  later  he  heard  the 
e-e-e-y-a-a-h  cry  of  the  Leathernecks. 

Then  he  saw  the  score  of  men  come 
back  with  dripping  bayonets.  They  were 
the  first  bloody  bayonets  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  I  felt  sick  all  over  for  a  minute. 
Then  I  reahzed  they  meant  victory,  and 
I  was  all  with  the  crowd  when  a  moment 
later  the  shout  went  along  the  line  for 
permission  to  attack. 

These  worn  boys — I  can't  call  them 
anything  else  because  they  were  so  young 
— hungry,  thirsty,  Uving  on  their  nerve 
alone,  wanted  to  attack.  The  next  day 
they  did  and  the  Battle  of  Belleau  Woods 
began.  We  who  had  been  in  for  four  days 
were  put  in  reserve  when  the  others  swept 
across  the  wheat-fields  and  into  the  wrecked 
forest.  Exhausted,  we  fell  asleep.  We 
were  asleep  when  hundreds  of  German 
shells,  high  explosives  and  ga.s.  fell  into  the 
woods.  My  captain  told  me'  I  slept 
tlirough  the  opening  rounds  of  the  barrage 
falling  aU  around.  Many"  others  were  so 
tired  they  did  the  same. 

My  first  recollection  is  of  a  blinding 
flash  and  a  sense  of  going  through  space. 
Then  another  roar  and  flash  and  then  a 
hundred  breaking  shells  all  around  and 
human  legs  and  arms  scattered  ever.^'where. 
Half  carried  by  the  chaplain.  Father 
Brady,  I  got  to  an  aid  station  and  lay 
there  for  three  hours.  Then  I  slipt  out 
and  got  back  in  time  to  hear  that  things 
were  going  well,  but  Captain  Hamilton 
was  surrounded  on  Hill  142  with  his  men 
and  was  beheved  to  be  dead. 

We  were  just  cursing  the  luck  that 
took  Hamilton,  one  of  the  best,  when 
the  following  message  came  from  him: 
"I'm  not  dead.  Send  me  mortars  and  a 
thousand  grenades." 

I  had  qualified  as  a  mortar  expert 
and  I  got  the  job.  We  started  with 
a  rush  up  the  road  to  Hill  142.  Two 
men  were  killed  as  we  reached  the  hill. 
We  raced  on,  the  gunners  with  their 
mortars  and  a  score  of  men  with  grenades. 
We  were  crossing  thie  bald  face  of  the  hill 
when  the  Germans  opened  with  machine 
guns  and  rifles,  but  we  got  through,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  the  Germans,  trying  to 
get  up  the  slopes  from  which  Hamilton 
had  driven  them,  were  dividing  grenades 
among  themselves  and  yelling  for  help. 

The  next  day  the  attack  switched  into 
the  center  of  the  BeUeau  Woods,  For 
eight  days  we  covered  the  left  of  the 
woods  with- the  mortars  while  the  Germans 
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iJdw  Statler  values  the 
1   convenience  of  Art  Metal 
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A  "counter-height"  Art 
Metal  filing  caae,  with 
cupboard  section.  One  of 
many  styles. 


ii/^F  COURSE,  guests  are  more  com' 
\^  fortable  when  supplied  with  every 
convenience  —  and  employes  do 
better  work  with  better  office  equipment. 
That  is  one  reason  w^hy  we  have  installed 
smooth'working  ART  METAL  steel  furni' 
ture  in  the  offices  of  the  new^  Hotel  Perm' 
sylvania  in  New  York  City." 

— £.  M.  Statler. 

The  above  opinion  from  a  man  who  has 
made  convenience  a  lifetime  study  has 
been  proven  true  by  millions  of  office 
workers. 

For  in  more  than  127,000  offices  the  con' 
venience  of  ART  METAL  steel  furniture 
and  files  is  speeding  work,  increasing  pro' 
ductiveness,  lessening  fatigue. 

Now,  as  you  face  the  greatest  business 
prosperity  America  has  seen,  your  office 
needs  m.ore  than  ever  the  convenience 
that  goes  with  ART  METAL  steel  equip' 
ment. 

ART  METAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

JAMESTOWN      .....      NEW  YORK 

Originalors  and  World's  Largest  Makers  of  Steel  Office  Furniture 

Branch  offices  and  agents  in 
all  principal  cities 


Steel  Office    Furniture,  Safes   and  Files 
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Everywhere! 

From  coast  to  coast — from  lakes 
to  gulf — from  the  dog  trail  of 
Alaska  to  the  Florida  Keys — 
Borden's  Milk  Products  are  avail' 
able  everywhere.  Wherever  you 
go,  you  will  find  them  there  before 
you — wholesome,  convenient,  and 
at  all  times  pure. 

The  name  Borden  stands  for  pure 
milk.  Borden's  has  been  the 
Nations  Milk  since  1857. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Company 

Established  1837 

Borden  Building  New  York 


^APORATEB 
MILK 


Evaporated  Milk     eagle  brand      malted  muK 


THE     STANOARO 

Anifrii-an  h..nir-  wlit'it-  r 


DICTIONARY     is 

lurati  111  aii'i  riiltiir^  art 


fp.l.il 


■d. 


Waxed  Typewriter  Ribbons 


NEW  AUTOMATIC  ADDER,  $2.50 

M:iki-s  ;uiiliii;i  t-asy.         It  .1  aiiiirat.  ,  qui.k, 
duraltle  aiKi  »'asilv  i>pe?;4led.     Capacity  ^ 
Columns.  Saves  lime,  luain  wmk  nnd  er- 
rors,      .'>"), 000  jtleasi'tl  oWlUTS,      (itiaiftTl- 
tpod   1    year.     Price  •*■.:. TiO  d.-liv-red.      I).- 
f-uxe  Desk  Si/.e  So.OO  delivered.    Aireuls  ^vant«'d. 
J.H.BASSETT<ScCO.,Dept.98, 1458  Hollywood  Ave., Chicago, III 

Rider  Agents  Wanted 


Every  where  to  riiie  **  and  exhibits 
the  new  Ranger"Motorblke"com- 
pletely  equipped  with  electric  light  15 
and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool  tank, 
coaster-brake,     mud    guards    and 
anti-skid  tires. Choice  of  44other  , 
styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the  fa- 
mous "Ranger"  line  of  bicycles. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval} 
and  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Send  for  big  I 
free  catalog  and  particulars  of  our  I 
Faclnry-direcl-to-Rider  marvelous \ 
ofT'T-  and  terms. 

TiDCC    Lamps,   Horns,  Wheels, 
I  lllbv    Sundries,  and  parts  for  I 
all  bicyclps— at    half  usual  prices. 
SEND   NO    MONEY    but  tell  us 
exactly  what  you  need.    Do  not  buy  nn 
get  our  prices,  terms  and  the  big  FREE  c 

ME*  A  n    CYCLE   COMPANY     , 
t  M  1^    Deot,  L  172  CHICAGO^ 


Are  snpei  ior  and  di.-^tinctive;  wear  limtrcr.  will  not  lill  tin-  typt-  '>i  ilr.v 
cmt.  You  save  hy  biiyiiiK  direct.  Price.  :!  for  $l.r)U  or  12  for  $:>,  pre- 
paid, Gi'a'antecd  to  please  or  money  back.  Send  5^r  t:tai»pH  or  coin 
for  sariiplf  ribbon  and  interesting  booklet— * 'Better  Typewriter  Re- 
siitts.  ■■  State  name  and  model  number  of  your  typewriter.  Address 
Department  92.  THE  RIBBON  WORKS,  Galveston.  Texas 


Cittj 
Water  Convenience 


"Ybur  CountriiHome 


<ii 


,  Enjoy  all  the  conveniences  of  fin- 
^   est  modern  homes  —  hot  and  cold 

water  anywhere,  anytime.    Sanitary 

sewage  disposal,  electric  light,  with  a 

KEWANEE  SYSTEM 

Simple,  dependable,  easy  to  install.  Thousands  in 
satisfactory  use.  Let  us  refer  you  to  KEWANEE 
users  near  you.Write 

for  Bulletin/ccp.telling 
about     KEWANEE] 
Special  Features. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE 

UTILITIES  CO. 

404  Franklin  Street 

Kewaoee,  lU. 


continually'  liombarded  and  counter-at- 
tacked in  the  woods.  Along  the  western 
edge  dead  Germans  and  marines  lay  thick, 
often  in  the.embrace  of  a  last  life-and-death 
struggle. 

Finally,  we  were  relieved  for  ioxa  days, 
only  to  return  to  find  that  the  Germans 
still  held  the  north  corner.  Major  Shearer 
with  his  battalion  and  one  company  of 
our  battalion  was  ordered  to  take  the 
corner.  He  went  over  in  the  morning  and 
at  eight  o'clock  that  night  I  received  for 
Major  Keys^r,  who  was  sleeping  for  the 
first  time  in  days,  the  following  message: 

"We  put  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  hard  on  them  this  da\-  and  the  woods 
are  full  of  dead  Germg,ns.  We  are,^^  full 
possession.     G^kk!  luck,  ol^  top^i*' 

-     "'  '    "Shearer." 

I  awakened  the  Major,  for  I  knew 
there  was  just  one  thing  more  to  do, 
and  that  was  to  bring  the  line  to  the  left 
of  the  Belleau  up  600  yards  to  hook  up 
with  the  tip  of  the  woods.  A  single 
patch  of  woods,  and  the  Germans  in  the 
Belleau  Woods,  had  held  this  movement 
for  days.  We  put  heavy  artillery  on  the 
little  patch  of  woods  for  a  half-hour  and 
then  I  started  out  with  two  men  to  see 
whether  there  were  any  Germans  left 
there.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night 
and  I  decided  on  a  novel  method  of  pa- 
trolling. 

"If  these  Bodies  are  still  alive  they 
will  fire  on  us,"  I  told  the  two  men  with 
me.  "And  it  would  be  much  more  com- 
fortable to  be  hit  while  near  our  own 
lines  than  away  out  there,  so  let's  stand  up 
here  and  walk  boldly  out." 

We  advanced  rapidly  across  the  fields, 
cautiously  approached  the  woods,  and  crept 
in.  Dead  Germans  were  all  about.  Those 
who  had  sur^•i^•ed  had  retreated.  The 
men  remained  while  I  hurried  back  with 
the  news.  Instantly  I  was  ordered  out  to 
find  our  men,  dug-in  in  the  wheat-fields, 
and  organize  them  to  advance.  Lieu- 
tenants Lyle  and  Matthews  volunteered 
to  go  along,  and  we  almost  ran  through 
\\  hat  had  in  the  afternoon  been  forbidden 
ground. 

We  hurried  so  •  that  we  passed  oui  out- 
])osts,  and  before  we  knew  it  came  on  the 
first  German  line.  Not  a  German  was  in 
sight,  and  we  dro])t  into  their  trenches 
and  huddled  there  while  we  figured  the 
direction  of  our  own  men.  Our  own 
artillery  was  breaking  right  back  of  the 
line  we  were  in,  and  that  prrobabh  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  the  Germans  had 
temporarily  left  that  spot.  We  crept  back, 
found  the  men,  gave  the  necessarj'  orders, 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  were  advancing. 
We  made  600  Aards  without  the  loss  of  a 
man,  took  o\ev  part  of  the  old  German 
line,  and  over  the  telephone  we  had  dragged 
along  sent  back  the  following  message: 

"The  chickens  have  arrived  and  are 
scratching." 

Til  the  morning  the  Germans  saw  a 
new  .Vmerican  line  right  up  under  their 
noses,  and  the  Belleau  Woods  had  been 
captirred  and  made  safe. 


Waste  of  Time. — One  Hoyt  was  fishing 
from  the  banks  of  a  stream  when  there 
approached  him  an  indiA-idual  named 
(rates,  w-ho  remarked.  \nX\x  a  yawTi:  "  Time 
ain't  very  valuable  to  you.  brother,  that's 
plain.  Here  I  been  a-watchin'  you  three 
hours  and  you  ain't  had  a  bite." 

"  Well.""  drawled  the  fisherman.  "  my 
time's  too  Aahiable.  anyhow,  to  waste 
three  hours  of  it  watchin'  a  feUer  fish  that 
ain't  gettin"  a  bite." — Harper's. 
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A    '5tait<la»<r   Modern  Bath  Room 


There  are  no  fixed  styles  in  plumbing  equipment,  any 
more  tKan  there  are  in  dress  or  motor  cars.  Conditions, 
tastes  and  fashions  change.  There  must  be  improve- 
ments in  anything  that  means  so  much  from,  the  stand- 
point of  appearance  and  service. 

'^tatldafd"  Plumbing  Fixtures  represent  a  uniform 
quality — a  durability  that  does  not  vary  "with  the  years 
— but  the  fixtures  themselves  and  the  fittings  change  as 
betterments  are  developed. 

If  your  plumbing  is  over  ten  years  old,  it  cannot  be 
abreast  of  the  times.  It  is  time  to  remodel,  to  install 
new  and  up-to-date  fixtures  in  Bath,  Kitchen  and 
Laundry. 

A^ain,  if  your  plumbing  is  over  ten  years  old  it  needs 
careful  inspection,  a  complete  ^oin^-over.  If  remodel- 
ing and  inspection  are  sanitary  problems  in  your  home. 


and  they  are  if  your  plumbing  is  old,  call  a  contracting 
plumber.  Obtain  his  advice.  He  can  prevent  trouble, 
and  he  will  also  tell  you  how  to  improve  your  plumbing 
so  that  it  will  function  properly  and  be  in  keeping  w^ith 
the  rest  of  the  house.  He  can  make  it  a  health  safeguard 
instead  of  a  possible  menace. 

*A  building  is  known  by  its  plumbing."  How  true 
that  is,  applied  to  homes  or  public  places.  In  the  latter, 
^ood  plumbing,  properly  maintained,  draw^s  patronage 
and  brings  customers  back.  For  those  who  visit  hotels, 
g,ara^es,  etc.,  there  is  no  better  recommendation  than 
^ood  plumbing. 

If  you  live  in  a  city  or  town,  write  for  booklet, 
"(Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  for  the  Home."  If  in  the 
country,  ask  for  '^tattdat^d"  Plumbing  Fixtures  for  the 
Farm  Home." 


^tat^dard  cSanitars  tPfo*  Co* 

Pittsburgh 

Permanent  Exhibits  in  the  Following  Cities: 


NEW  YORK 35  W.  31ST 

BOSTON 186  DEVONSHIRE 

PHILADELPHIA 12  15    WALNUT 

♦WASHINGTON SOUTHERN  BLDG. 

•PITTSBURGH ; 439-449  WATER 

PITTSBURGH 106   SIXTH 

•CHICAGO 12-30  N.   PEORIA 

CHICAGO  OFFICE , 


ST.   LOUIS 800  N.   SECOND 

•CLEVELAND 4409  EUCLID 

CINCINNATI 633  WALNUT 

♦TOLEDO 31  1-321    ERIE 

♦COLUMBUS 243-255   S.  THIRD 

♦CANTON 1106   2ND  ST.   N.   E. 

♦YOUNGSTOWN 458   W,    FEDERAL 

1010  KARPEN  BLDG. 


♦wheeling 3120.30  JACOB 

♦ERIE 1  28  W.  TWELFTH 

♦ALTOONA 91811TH 

♦MILWAUKEE 9  5  W.  WATER 

SAN    FRANCISCO 149-55   BLUXOME 

LOS   ANGELES 216-224  S.    CENTRAL 

LOUISVILLE 319  W.   MAIN 

DETROIT  OFFICE 


NASHVILLE 31S  TENTH  AVE.   S. 

NEW  ORLEANS 846  BARONNE 

HOUSTON CORNER  PRESTON  «.  SMITH 

DALLAS 1200-1206  JACKSON 

FORT  WORTH 828-t30   MONROE 

KANSAS  CITY RIDGE  ARCADE 

SAN  ANTONIO 212  LOSOYA 

HAMMOND  BLDG. 


Wholesale  Houses 

In  the  cities  marked  (*)  are  carried 
complete  lines  of  Plumbinfe  and 
Heatinfe  Supplies,  Farm  Lifehtinfe 
and  Water  Supply  Systems,  Tools 
and  Supplies  for  Mills,  Mines  and 
Factories,  also  for  the  Water,  Gas, 
Steam  and  Oil  Industries. 

Write  To  or  Call  Upon  Nearest 
Branch 


Plumbing  Bxtures 


'^tatidard"  Plumbing 
Fixtures  for  Factories 

Factory  e£Bciency  was  on  industrial 
necessity  during  the  war,  and  it  is 
no  less  so  in  these  days  of  recon- 
struction. The  efficiency  of  every 
worker,  man  or  woman,  counts  tor 
much.  Proper  plumbing  conditions 
have  a  feroat  deal  to  do  with  the  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  employes.  Send 
for  our  helpful  booklet  on  this  sub- 
ject, "Factory  Sanitation."  Sent  free 
to  manufacturers  on  request. 
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^LEX^NDER 

LEATHER  BELTING 


T^  71^  ID  the  dust  and  steam  of  America's  master  mills, 
^^ ^  Alexander  tRe  Belt  stands  to  serve  your  power 
needs — from  the  mighty  tendon  that  pulls  your  main 
power  load  to  the  last  slender  delicately  balanced  belt. 

Like  a  giant  hand  gloved  in  leather  he  grips  your  pul- 
leys and  commands  the  attention  of  your  machines. 
Power,  profit,  prestige  predominate  in  plants  that  use  him. 

ALEXANDER    BROTHERS 

Philadelphia 


Tactory  branches  are  located  in 

New  York        Chicago        Boston 


Atlanta 


Distributors  of  Alexander  Leather  Belting,  Sole  Leather,  Harness  and  Strapping  Leather 
and  Leather   Specialties  are  located   in  all   of  the  principal    cities  of  the  United  States 

and  throughout  the  world. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

February  5. — In  order  to  make  the  idea  of 
a  Society  of  Nations  acceptable  to  the 
French  Government,  says  Le  Temps 
(Paris),  France  must  be  guaranteed 
quick  aid  in  case  of  war. 

Existing  alliances  between  the  various 
nations  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  according  to  a 
statement  niade  by  Arthur  J.  Balfour, 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  to  newspaper 
correspondents  in  Paris. 

Conferences  held  by  the  members-of  the 
Commission  on  the  Society  of  Nations 
have  developed  that  in  order  to  reach 
an  agreement  compromises  wiU  be 
necessary,  states  a  Paris  dispatch.  The 
American  delegation,  therefore,  is  said 
to  urge  pubhcation  in  fuU  of  the  League 
constitution  previous  to  its  adoption  in 
order  to  test  American  public  sentiment. 

February  6.— The  Russian  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, in  a  wireless  message  to  the 
Entente  Governments,  sent  out  from 
Moscow  by  Mr.  Tchitcherin,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  announces  that  it  is 
willing  to  begin  conversations  with  the 
Entente,  with  the  object  of  bringing 
about  a  cessation  of  miUtary  activities. 
The  Russian  Government  declares  its 
willingness  to  acknowledge  financial  ob- 
ligations to  the  creditors  of  Russia  and 
offers  to  guarantee  payment  of  interest 
on  its  debts  by  means  of  stipulated 
quantities  of  raw  materials. 

President  Wilson  is  reported  in  consul- 
tation separately  with  Vittorio  Orlando, 
the  Italian  Premier,  and  Mr.  Trum- 
bitch,  the  Jugo-Slav  Foreign  Minister, 
in  an  effort  to  end  the  Italian-Slav 
boundary  difficulty. 

February  7. — The  Allied  Premiers,  meet- 
ing as  the  Supreme  Inter-Allied  War 
Council,  fix  new  terms  for  the  extension 
of  the  armistice  with  Germany.  In 
order  to  meet  the  threat  by  Chan- 
cellor Ebert  that  Germany  may  break 
off  negotiations,  the  new  terms,  it  is 
reported,  will  be  harsher  than  the  old. 

So  far,  according  to  an  interpretation 
of  French  policy  in  Paris,  France  has 
been  yielding  on  various  points,  notably 
in  the  Bolshevik  matter,  and  on  the 
question  at  what  stage  in  the  general 
proceedings  the  matter  of  the  League 
cf  Nations'  should  come,  but  she  will  be 
firm  on  full  reparation  for  the  losses  she 
has  suffered. 

The  financial  claims  of  Belgium  against 
Germany  are  urgent,  says  Baron  van 
den  Heuvel,  a  member  of  the  Belgian 
Peace  Delegation  and  of  the  Peace 
Conference  Committee  on  reparation, 
and  he  urges  that  Germany  be  forced 
to  make  partial  reparation  at  once, 
to  repair  damages. 

The  Chinese  delegation  to  the  Confer- 
ence objects  that  the  Ishii-Lansing 
agreement  is  the  one  blemish  on 
"America's  otherwise  clean  slate," 
and  asks  that  this  be  aboUshed  to- 
gether with  other  concessions  "WTung 
out  of  China  by  Japan. 

Claims  of  the  King  of  Hejaz,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  delegation  headed  by 
Prince  Feisal,  reports  Paris,  include 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Damasciis,  and 
Bagdad.  French  critics  place  these 
claims  on  a  par  -with  stories  in  the 
"  Arabian  Nights." 

Secretary  of  State  Lansing,  in  a  formal 
statement,  recognizes,  in  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  the  union  of  the 
Servian,  Croatian,  and  Slovenian 
peoples. 

The  Polish  National  Committee  in 
Paris  is  instructed  by  Ignace  Jan 
Paderewski     to    urge    that    the    Allies 
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House  oj  J.  II.  If'oodi,  Esq.,  Lakewood,  Ohio,    frank  B.  Meade  and  James  R.  Hamilton,  Arthitects,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


"White  Pine  in  Home  Building" 

is  beautifully  illustrated  with  old 
Colonial  and  Modern  homes,  full  of 
valuable  information*  and  suggestions 
on  home-building,  and  gives  a  short, 
concise  statement  of  the  merits  of 
White  Pine.  Send  for  it  now. 
There  is  no  charge  for  it  to  pros- 
pective home-builders. 


TO  that  growing  class  of  discriminating  Ameri- 
can home-builders  who  judge  building-material 
values  in  terms  of  service.  White  Pine  makes 
a  strong  appeal. 

Despite  a  slightly  higher  first  cost,  it  is  for  certain 
uses  the  most  economical  of  all  woods.  Cheaper 
woods  prove  satisfactory  in  protected  places.  But 
nature  has  endowed 

WiHiTE  Pine 

with  distinctive  qualities  which  make  it  the  longest- 
lived  and  most  satisfactory  wood  under  exposure  to 
the  weather. 

White  Pine  stays  where  you  put  it  without  opening  at 
the  joints.  Through  all  changes  in  temperature  and 
weather  it  endures  without  warping,  splitting  or 
decaying. 

These  facts  are  borne  out  in  the  many  White  Pine  houses 
which  have  withstood  the  rigorous  climate  of  New  England 
since  Colonial  times. 

WHITE  PINE  BUREAU, 

J2og  Merchants  Bank  Buildings  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Representing 
The  Northern    Pine 'Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and   Michigan,  and  The    Associated 
White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 


n 
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6Ae  UNIVERSAL  OIL 


Lubricates 

Cleans 

Polishes 


and 

Prevents 

Rust 


{/ancly  Oil  Ca^ 


THREE 


.INONEOIt 

PREVENTS  RUST 
LUBRICATES 
CLEANS  AND 
POLISHES 

TALKING  MACHINES 
SEWING  MACHINES 

TYPEWRITERS   «« 
ELECTRIC  FANS 
RAZORS  &  STROPS 
FIRE-ARMS 
S  ™ji™  MAGNETOS:  COMMUTATOFia 
M  J*"** CASH  REGISTERS  t  LAWri 
JJOVVERS:  LIGHT  MACHINERY,  ETC. 
•^■^NOS,  FURNITURE  8(W000W0B^' 
•(,,,__  Manufactured  bv  _.iiV 

THREE  IN  ONE  OIL  COMPAHY 

■^         ^    '^^^  yORK,  USA  __         ^ 

Price     25    cekts 


Lots  of  people  do  not  know 
3-in-One  Oil  has  79  distinctly 
different  uses. 

But  it's  so.  And  new  uses  are  continually 
being  discovered.  Seems  like  there's  no 
end  to  them. 

Millions  use  3-in-One — in  households, 
offices,  garages,  shops  and  factories. 

But  many  who  use  it  for  a  few  purposes 
may  not  realize  how  many  ot/ier  uses  they 
can  put  it  to. 

For  instance,  3-in-One  polishes  fine  ma- 
hogany; oils  action  parts  of  guns;  prevents 
frost  on  show  windows;  makes  dustless 
dusting  cloth;  lubricates  adding  machines; 
preserves  leather  upholstery;  makes  any 
razor  shave  perfectly;  positively  stops  auto- 
mobile spring  squeaks. 

We  want  everybody  to  know  what  the  79 
uses  are. 

3-in-One  is  sold  at  all  stores.      East  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  15c,  25c,  and  50c  in  bottles;  also  in 25c  Handy  Oil  Cans 

Three-in-One  Oil  Co.  "^ ^^r^u'""' 


agree    to    send    to    Poland    the   Polish 
army  in  France. 

William  Allen  White,  novelist  and  news- 
paper writer  of  Emporia,  Kansas,  and 
Prof.  George  D.  Herron,  Socialist 
author,  have  been  appointed  American 
delegates  to  the  Marmora  conference 
with  the  Russian  factions. 

February  8. — It  is  reported  from  Paris 
that  in  retaUation  for  Germany's  re- 
fusal to  evacuate  territory  claimed  by 
the  Poles,  Marshal  Foch  will  demand 
occupation  of  Danzig  and  the  Danzig- 
Thorn  railway. 

On  resolution  of  President  Wilson,  the 
Allies  decide  to  create  a  Supreme  Eco- 
nomic Council  to  replace  all  bodies 
dealing  with  food,  finance,  the  blockade, 
shipping,  and  raw  materials  for  the 
period  of  the  armistice. 

Only  a  few  articles  of  the  draft  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  it  is  reported, 
remain  to  be  agreed  upon.  , 

Nicholas  Tschaikovsky,  President  of  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Northern 
Russia,  arrives  in  Paris  to  confer  on  the 
future  of  his  country. 

February  9. — The  first  concrete  idea  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  given  out  by 
Ferdinand  Larnaude,  head  of  the  Paris 
Law  Faculty  and  French  member  of 
.  the  Conference  committee  on  the  con- 
stitution of  the  League,  includes  a  plan 
for  "an  international  army  to  back  the 
decisions  of  the  strong  league  executive, 
with  a  staff  of  interallied  officers." 
The  principle  of  the  reduction  of  the 
military  establishments  of  the  Powers 
banded  together  in  the  League,  he  said, 
already  had  been  adopted,  altho  the 
details  await  discussion. 

Stephen  Pichon,  the  French  Foreign 
Minister,  in  his  weekly  talk  to  the 
foreign  newspaper  correspondents,  says 
that  the  AUies  are  not  willing  confer 
with  the  Bolsheviki. 

In  case  America  refuses  to  become  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the  captured 
German  colonies,  says  a  report  from 
Pans,  all  the  captured  lands  are  hkely 
to  revert  to  the  individual  captors. 

February  10. — The  question  of  moving  the 
Peace  Conference  to  a  neutral  country, 
reports  the  Associated  Press,  may  be 
considered  by  the  Conference  if  what 
is  characterized  as  "the  obstructive 
policy  of  the  French  press  and  certain 
French  officials"  continues. 

A  wide-spread  belief  that  President 
WMlson  is  striving  to  compel  the  opening 
of  negotiations  with  Germany  and  the 
settlement  of  peace  terms,  instead  of 
the  associated  nations  imposing  the 
conditions  of  peace  they  deem  just, 
reports  a  special  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  is  responsible  for 
the  day's  sensational  decline  of  rentes 
on  the  Paris  Bourse.  "The  diplo- 
matic struggle  between  President  Wilson 
and  the  French  is  now  in  fuU  blast," 
telegraphs  another  correspondent  of 
this  journal. 

The  Commission  which  is  forming  the 
plan  for  the  League  of  Nations  has  so 
far  advanced  its  work  as  to  reach  the 
first  reading  of  the  draft. 

Japan  has  notified  China  that  China  must 
work  in  harmony  with  Japanese  inter- 
ests at  the  Peace  Conference  and  must 
undertake  not  to  reveal  to  the  Confer- 
ence secret  Chino-Japanese  agreements, 
according  to  a  Renter  dispatch  from 
Peking,  dated  February  3. 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

February  5. — German  Government  troops 
have  ousted  the  Spartacides  from  Brem- 
en, says  a  report  from  Copenhagen, 
after  heavy  fighting.  Many  persons 
are  reported  to  have  been  killed  in  the 
bombardment  which  preceded  the  at- 
tack of  the  Government  infantry. 
Armed  Spartacides  from  Eisenach  and 


Gotha  are  said  to  be  on  their  way  to 
Bremen  to  the  support  of  the  Spar- 
tacides  there. 

The  three  thousand  German  leaders  in 
Weimar  for  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
says  a  dispatch  from  that  city,  are 
guarded  by  cavalry  and  infantry  against 
Spartacide  attack. 

February  6. — Serious  disorders  have 
broken  out  in  Magdeburg,  capital  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  according  to  Berlin 
advices.  Soldiers  and  sailors  smashed 
in  the  doors  of  the  court-house,  liberated 
160  prisoners,  broke  shop  -  windows, 
and  pillaged  shops.  Government  troops 
are  said  to  be  attacking  the  revolu- 
tionists. 

A  dispatch  from  Bremen  announces  that 
during  the  fighting  in  that  city  three 
days  ago  85  persons  were  killed  and 
several  hundred  wounded. 

Chancellor  Ebert's  speech  opening  the 
German  National  Assembly  includes 
denunciations  of  the  Allied  terms,  which 
he  calls  "unheard  of"  and  "ruthless." 
He  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the 
Independent  Socialists. 

February  7.— Dr.  Edward  David,  for  many 
years  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Social 
Democratic  party,  and  at  present  one 
of  the  under-secretaries  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  is  almost  unanimously  elected 
President  of  the  German  National 
Assembly  at  Weimar. 
Prof.  Hans  Delbruek,  German  historian 
and  publicist,  declares  that  if  the 
Germans  are  made  "wage  slaves"  by 
the  Allied  terms  they  will  rise  again 
and  obtain  justice  in  a  new  war,  says 
a  dispatch  from  Berlin. 

All  the  city  officials  of  Diisseldorf,  re- 
ports Berlin,  have  "walked  out"  as  a 
protest  against  the  Spartacide  govern- 
ment. Bankers,  lawyers,  physicians, 
teachers,  and  other  members  of  the 
bourgeois  class  have  also  quit  work. 

The  Congress  of  Soldiers'  Councils  at- 
tached to  various  German  army  corps, 
concluding  its  session  in  Berlin,  adopts 
a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Central 
Council  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's 
Boards  to  summon  a  general  congress  of 
all  the  German  Soviets  by  February  20. 

February  8.^ — The  German  National  As- 
sembly at  Weimar  passes  the  first 
reading  of  the  provisional  constitu- 
tion by  acclamation.  The  constitu- 
tion provides  for  choosing  a  national 
President  by  a  majority  vote,  the 
creation  of  a  "Committee  of  State," 
which  shall  occupy  the  position  of  a 
"quasi-second  Chamber,"  and  em- 
powers the  Assembly  to  enact  "such 
national  laws  as  are  urgently  necessary." 
Basel  reports  a  fresh  outbreak  of 
Spartacan  activity  in  Hamburg.  The 
report  that  Government  troops  recap- 
tured the  town  hall  by  storm  on 
Tuesday,  February  4,  is  erroneous 
according  to  the  advices  received  in 
Basel. 

February  9. — The  situation  at  Bromberg 
is  rapidly  growing  worse,  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Tdgliche  Rundschau 
reports  from  the  German-Polish  front. 
The  German  troops  are  said  to  be 
engaging  in  politics  instead  of  warfare, 
with  the  result  that  the  Poles  have 
captured  the  towns  of  Schubin,  Netz- 
walde,  and  Gruenthal  station,  and 
were  boml)arding  Nekel  when  the  dis- 
patch was  filed. 

February  10. — Grave  Spartacan  disorders 
are  reported  from  Berlin  by  way  of 
Zurich.  Soldiers  and  sailors  com- 
manded by  former  Chief  of  Police 
Eichhorn  are  reported  to  have  occu- 
pied Alexander  Platz,  with  a  loss  of 
eight  killed  and  forty  wounded  on 
both  sides,  on  the  evening  of  Febru- 
ary 8.  The  German  censorship  is 
said  to  be  withholding  details  of  the 
trouble. 


a 
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'!Z\(o  needles  to  change 
Costs  no   more  than   ordinary  phonographs 


JACOBEAN  ART  MODEL,  oak. 

49  inches  long,  20  inches  deep,  38 
inches  high;  automatic  stop:  Pathe 
perfected  lone  control;  Paths  repro- 
ducer. Sapphire  ball ;  Universal  tone 
arm,  rich  .metal  trimming;  rf. 
■  ■     ■'  r    "?2^5 


cJ  r\a^     OsiXLhJiXy      jUlih 


Jl/tJl/Y\XLC-^ 


in  Pathe  Tone  is  held  in  the  Sapphire  Ball — it 
glides — never  wears  out.  No  needles  to  change. 
Needles  cut  and  wear  out  the  records.  There  is 
as  much  difference  between  the  tone  of  the 
Pathe  Phonograph  and  a  talking  machine  as 
there  is  between  a  priceless  violin  and  an  ordi- 
nary fiddle.  Hear  the  full,  round  tone  of  the 
Pathe,  and  remember  it  costs  no  more. 


You  will  find  a  jewelled  Pathe 
at  any  price  you  wish  to  pay. 
^32.50  for  a  simple  instrument. 
Others  more  elaborate,  in 
practically  all  sizes,  finishes 
and  woods,  up  to  ^i,ooo. 

Go  to  the  Pathe  dealer  in 
your  town.  Hear  the  Pathe 
Phonograph  Records  played. 
Your  ear  will  at  once  de- 
tect  the   big   difference  made 


by  the  Pathe   Sapphire   Ball. 

Pathe  dealers  have  the  popular 
hits,  first — best — on  Pathe  Rec- 
ords— fox-trots,  one-steps, 
Jazz,  dreamy  waltzes,  stirring 
marches,  the  latest  song  suc- 
cesses from  Broadway,  and  in 
addition  the  most  famous  rec- 
ords by  the  leading  artists 
and  orchestras  of  Europe  and 
America. 


If  there  is  not  a   Pathe   dealer  near  you,   write  direct  for 
complete  illustrated  catalog  of  instruments  and  list  of  records 


Mahogany  or  oak 
igoldenor  fumed)  ; 
exposed  parts  nick- 
el-plated; Unioer. 
sal  tone  arm;  Pat  hi 
perfected  tone  con- 
trol;  Path'  repro- 
ducer. Sapphire 
ball;  sHent  double 
spring  molor;20H 
inches  wide,  20'"' 
inches  deep.  43 
inches  high.  All 
uood  lone  *  _ 
chamber      9^20 


The  Pathe  plays  all  makes  of  Records 
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Let  Your  Own  Teeth 
Decide  This 

AH  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


^ 


Note  the  Film  There  Now 


Feel  your  teeth  with  your  tongue  and 
you  note  a  slimy  film.  There  lies  the 
reason  why  teeth  cleaning  methods  have 
proved  inadequate. 

Millions  find  that  brushed  teeth  still 
discolor  and  decay.  Tartar  accumulates. 
Pyorrhea  has  become  alarmingly  common. 
Statistics  show  that  tooth  troubles  have 
constantly  increased. 

Every  authority  knows  that  the  reason 
lies  in  that  slimy  film.  It  clings  to  the 
teeth.  It  gets  into  crevices,  hardens  and 
stays.  And  most  tooth  troubles  are  caused 
by  it. 

That    film    is    what    discolors  —  not    the 


teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments  and  forms 
acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with 
tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

Old  methods  of  teeth  cleaning  do  not  end 
it,  as  everybody  knows.  But  dental  science 
has  for  years  sought  a  way  to  do  it.  Now 
that  way  is  found.  Clinical  tests  have 
proved  this  to  dentists,  and  now  we 
are  urging  everyone  to  prove  it.  The 
method  is  embodied  in  a  dentifrice  called 
Pepsodent,  and  we  send  an  ample  test  to 
anyone  who  asks. 


Watch  It  For  Ten  Days 


We  urge  you  to  ask  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
It  is  free.  Then  let  your  own  teeth  decide 
its  action  on  the  film. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  diges- 
tant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous 
matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  dis- 
solve it,  then  to  constantly  combat  it. 

Pepsin  long  seemed  impossible,  because 
it  must  be  activated.  The  usual  method 
is  an  acid,  harmful  to  the  teeth.  But 
science  has  discovered  a  harmless  activat- 
ing method.  Five  governments  have  al- 
ready granted  patents.  And  that  invention 
has  made  pepsin  possible. 

Pepsodent  was  submitted  to  many  clini- 
cal   tests    before    it    was    offered    to    users. 


Able  authorities  proved  its  results  be- 
yond question.  Leading  dentists  all  over 
America  are  now  urging  its  adoption. 
Now  it  is  felt  that  everyone  should  know 
it,  and  at  Once;  so  we  publish  this  trial 
offer. 

Send  this  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Use  it  like  any  tooth  paste.  Note  how 
clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark  the 
absence  of  the  slimy  film.  See  how  the 
teeth  whiten  as   the  fixed   film  disappears. 

Judge  it  by  what  it  does.  Prove  it  for 
your  own  sake  and  your  children's  sake. 
When  you  see  these  results  you  will  not 
again  try  to  clean  teeth  without  it.  Cut 
out  the  coupon  now. 


Return  your  empty  tooth  paste   tubes  to  the  nearest  Red  Cross  Station 


10  -  Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO., 

Dept.  441,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  111., 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Name 


Address 


PAT.  OFF. 


REG.  us 


The  New  -  Day  Dentifrice 

A' Scientific  Product — Sold  by 
Druggists  Everywhere 

(1581 


THE    RUSSIAN    SITUATION 

February  5. — Two  divisions  of  Bolshevik 
troops  were  virtually  annihilated  by 
Siberian  troops  under  General  Gaida, 
fifty  miles  southeast  of  Perm,  according 
to  an  official  statement  given  out  at 
Omsk  on  February  3.  General  Gaida's 
forces  are  now  twelve  miles  from  Ufa, 
which  was  taken  by  Bolshevik  troops 
some  time  ago. 

Archangel  reports  that  heavy  losses  were 
inflicted  on  the  Bolsheviki  by  the  Amer- 
ican forces  on  February  4,  when  the 
enemy  was  driven  back  in  disorder  from 
the  village  of  the  Vistavka,  on  the  Vaga. 
American  casualties  were  five  killed 
and  several  wounded. 

Zhitomir,  capital  of  the  Government  of 
Volhynia,  has  been  captured  by  the 
Bolsheviki,  according  to  reports  reach- 
ing Copenhagen. 

February  7. — British  and  Russian  troops, 
supported  by  American  machine-gun 
and  trench-mortar  units,  begin  an  at- 
tack against  the  Bolsheviki  on  the 
Petrograd  road  south  of  Kadish.  The 
Bolsheviki  are  continuously  shelling  the 
American  positions  in  the  Vaga  sector. 

February  8. — The  Bolshevik  Government 
has  decided  that  all  males  in  Russia, 
irrespective  of  nationality,  must  serve 
in  the  Red  army,  says  a  Copenhagen 
dispatch  to  London. 

Negotiations  between  Polish  and  German 
emissaries  looking  toward  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  have  resulted,  according 
to  advices  received  in  Copenhagen,  in 
an  armistice  which  will  be  effected  to- 
morrow. Polish  forces  have  occupied 
Bialystok,  115  miles  northwest  of 
Warsaw  and  the  danger  from  Bol- 
sheviki is  diminishing,  says  a  Warsaw 
dispatch,  along  the  Polish  frontiers. 

Allied  forces  advanced  five  miles  down 
the  Petrograd  road  from  Kadish  yester- 
day, reports  Archangel.  Two  Bolshevik 
guns  were  captured  by  the  Allies. 
Heavy  reenforcements  arrived  for  the 
Bolsheviki,  who  drove  the  Allies  back 
to  new  positions  three  miles  south  of 
Kadish.  Allied  airplanes  bombed  Bol- 
she\'ik  positions  at  Seltsoe,  on  the 
Dvina,  and  Shegovari  on  the  Vaga. 

Basel  dispatches  received  from  Koatio 
report  that  as  a  result  of  the  success  of 
the  Lithuanian  troops,  and  an  advance 
by  Finnish  and  Esthonian  troops,  the 
Bolsheviki  have  evacuated  Vilna. 

The  Canadian  Press  reports  from  Omsk 
that  the  Russian  Government  there 
has  accepted  an  offer  from  Japan  of 
men,  money,  and  arms  to  settle  the 
Bolshevik  difficulty.  This  step  is  said 
to  be  due  to  reports  that  the  AUies 
are  to  withdraw^  their  forces  from 
Siberia  and  also  to  a  fear  that  the  con- 
ference at  Princes'  Island  will  result 
in  recognition  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

February  10. — Copenhagen  hears  that 
Kief,'  the  Ulcrainian  capital,  is  again  in 
the  hands  of  Ukrainian  forces. 

The  Lithuanians,  according  to  news 
received  at  the  Lettish  Bureau  in 
Berlin,  have  arrested  the  Bolshe^^ki 
advance  on  the  Lithuanian  front. 

British  and  Russian  planes,  says  a  report 
from  Archangel,  continue  to  harass 
the  Bolshevik  forces  in  the  frozen 
timberland  between  the  Vaga  River 
and  the  Vologda  railroad. 

FOREIGN 

February  5. — The  British  Government, 
says  *  a  report  from  London,  has  in- 
voked the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act, 
which  makes  it  punishable  to  shut  off 
London's  light,  in  order  to  meet  the 
threatened  strike  of  the  Electrical 
IPowers  Engineering  Association.  The 
strike  situation  in  Belfast  and  Glasgow 
is  said  to  show  improvement,  and  it 
is  "the  best  informed  opinion  to-night 
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A  1/^-Ton  Truck  Worthy 
of  the  Name  It  Bears 


The  i^-ton  Gramm-Bernstein  is 
built  as  you  would  expect  B.  A. 
Gramm  to  build  it. 

The  name  alone,  supplemented  by 
a  price  so  moderate,  was  enough  to 
attract  instant  attention  among 
thoughtful  truck  buyers. 

Business  men  know  what  that 
name  has  stood  for  during  the 
past  1 8  years. 

But  even  had  the  name  of  this  i}^- 
ton  truck  been  strange — its  out- 
standing superiorities  would  have 
been  recognized  at  once. 

Strong  Evidence  of 
Unusual  Value 

That's  what  they  are — strong,  out- 
standing, positive  evidences  of 
value  which  stamp  it  instantly  as 
an  unusual  i^-ton  vehicle. 

As  an  illustration,  take  the  one 
important  item  of  springs. 

These  Gramm-Bernstein  springs 
are  longer  than  you  would  expect 
to  find  in  a  truck  this  size.  They 
have  more  leaves.  And  in  addi- 
tion, they  are  made  of  Vanadium 
alloy  steel. 

Less  costly  springs  might  do  as 
well.  But  B.  A.  Gramm  will  not 
endanger  the  remarkably  fine, 
clean  reputation  his  trucks  have 
been  i8  years-  building. 

Rear  Axle  Fit  for 
a  2-Ton  Truck 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  rear 
axle — the  load-carrier.      It  would 


stand  up  under  a  2-ton  truck.  Its 
bearing  sizes  are  from  one  to  two 
sizes  larger  than  those  specified 
for  many  other  axles  of  the  same 
stated  capacity. 

But  Mr.  Gramm  puts  this  axle  into 
a  vehicle  he  rates  at  i>^  tons.  He 
goes  to  such  lengths  to  insure  his 
buyers  a  long-lived  thoroughly 
reliable  truck. 

That  has  been  his  practice  through- 
out. Some  engineers  doubtless 
would  consider  his  transmission 
gears  entirely  adequate  for  a  2}4- 
ton  truck.  Mr.  Gramm  knows 
they  are  exactly  right  for  a  1)4- 
ton  truck. 

Both  Brake  Sets  Work 
on  Rear  Wheels 

Mr.  Gramm  has  found  that  a  brake 
working  on  the  propeller  shaft  im- 
poses excessive  wear  on  the  rear 
bearing  of  the  transmission. 


*1895 

F.  O.  B.  Lima,  Ohio 
1/4-Ton  Chassis  with  Driver's  Seat 


$|Q^C    iJ^-Ton    Chassis  with  all-weather 
1.7  J  O  (.^5^  doors,  curtains  and^windshield. 

$21  in    iJ^-Ton  Truck,  complete  as  illus- 
^'■'-^   trated,     with     flare-board     express 
body,  which   is  convertible  into  a  slatted  ex- 
press body  and  a  covered,  slatted  express  body. 


So  he  takes  the  better — likewise 
c  o  s  1 1  i  e  r — method  of  operating 
both  sets  of  brakes  on  the  rear 
wheels. 

The  propeller  shaft  is  two-piece, 
with  three  universal  joints  instead 
of  two.  This  does  away  with  the 
"whip"  of  the  ordinary  one-piece 
shaft. 

Misalignment  and  undue  strain 
of  the  frame  are  prevented  by  the 
extra  size  of  this  member.  It  has 
six  sturdy  cross  members — which 
are  gusseted  for  greater  strength — ■ 
and  rear  corner  braces,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  corner  gussets. 

You  see  now  why  we  call  this  ij^-ton 
truck  an  unusual  value,  deserving  of 
far  more  than  ordinary  consideration. 

It  is  unusual  in  the  character  of  its 
units.,  It  is  even  more  unusual  in  the 
practical  experience  and  engineering 
skill  which  are  evident  in  its  design  and 
construction. 

It  Will  Uphold  a  Good 
Truck  Name 

It  is  the  first  i>^-ton  quick-delivery 
truck  we  know  of  which  combines,  at  an 
attractive  price,  all  these  elements  — 
which  are  necessary  for  successful  truck 
operation. 

It  is  worthy,  in  every  way,  to  take  its 
place  alongside  Gramm-Bernstein  trucks 
of  greater  capacity. 

The  Gramm-Bernstein  line  is  complete, 
including  all  required  capacities  from 
I  >^-ton  to  5-ton — all  chainless  drive. 

We  ask  truck  buyers  and  business  men 
to  Ittok  into  this  line,  and  to  examine 
carefully  the  Gramm-Bernstein  records 
for  economical  operation  and  remark- 
ably long  life. 


Lima, 


Builders  of  the  first  standardized 
Liberty  U.  S.  A.  Truck 
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K 


ERai 


Touring 

and 

Roadster 

Types 


The  enjoyment  of  the  own- 
er is  heightened  by  the 
knowledg,e  that  upkeep  and 
maintenance  have  been 
reduced    to    the   minimum. 


TKe  price  is  merely  a  minor  rea- 
son for  tKe  popularity  of  the  car. 


BRISCOE  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

JACKSON  MICHIGAN 


WgRCLESS   TCLeCRAPHV 


AND  How  TO  Make  the  Apparatus,  a  handy  manual  for  th« 
amateur  or  the  expert.  Shows  how  to  make,  erect,  and  con- 
trol every  part  of  a  small  working-  wireless  plant.  Cloth,  illus- 
trated with  helpful  diagrams,  by  mail,  SS  cents. 

Funk  &WagnaIls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


HOW 

TO 


Send  25c  for  clnth  book  "Helpful  Hints  in  English" — 

shows  how  to  use  the  right  w<jrd  in  tlie  riglit  place  and 

improve  your  English  speech  aud  wiitin'^;  immensely. 

I''iink  &  Magnalls  Company,  N.  Y.  City. 


AVOID 

MISTAKES    IN    ENGLISH 


Condron  Company 

for  Concrete  Buildings 


-c.c 


This  Building 
*8  Miles  Long— 4  Stories  High— 60  Feet  Wide 

represents    the  aggregate  size  of  the  concrete  factories  and  warehouses 
built  on  our  plans  and  specifications. 

Correspondence  invited  with  those  contemplating  new  buildings. 

Condron  Company^  Industrial  Engineers,  1432  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago 


in  London,"  says  an  Associated  Press 
report,  "that  the  menace  of  a  general 
strike  has  been  removed." 

The  British  troopship  Penarth,  reports 
South  Shields,  England,  is  sunk  twenty- 
three  miles  off  the  Thames  River  by  a 
mine. 

Monarchist  troops  on  February  2,  says  a 
dispatch  from  Lisbon,  were  defeated 
in  an  action  southeast  of  Oporto  near 
the  Spanish  frontier,  by  RepubUcan 
forces,  who  are  advancing  on  Guarda. 
Communication  with  Lisbon  has  been 
restored  as  far  north  as  Aviz. 

The  Swiss  National  Council,  reports 
Bern,  yesterday  rejected  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  the  motion  to  reduce  the 
military  budget  for  the  year. 

February  6. — A  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  London  railway  dispute  has  been 
reached,  it  is  reported  from  London. 
The  settlement  is  said  to  include  the 
tubes  and  all  the  London  railway 
systems. 
Elections  in  Poland  for  members  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  according  to  a 
telegram  from  the  Polish  official  news 
agency,  resulted  in  the  list  headed  by 
Premier  Paderewski  obtaining  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  total  votes,  whUe 
thirty-five  per  cent,  went  to  Jewish 
candidates,  and  the  remaining  fifteen 
per  cent,  to  the  Polish  Socialist  party. 

February  8. — The  railway  strike  was  final- 
ly settled,  reports  London,  following  a 
renewed  disagreement,  after  a  pro- 
longed conference  early  this  morning. 
The  electrical  trades  union  has  ordered 
an  immediate  resumption  of  work  by 
its  members  pending  action  on  the 
question  of  the  change  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  with  regard  to  the 
strike. 

February  9. — Forces  of  the  Portuguese 
Republican  Government,  aggregating 
50,000  men,  are  concentrating  around 
Oporto,  the  Royalist  stronghold,  ac- 
cording to  advices  from  Lisbon.  The 
railways  are  said  to  be  operating  under 
normal  conditions.  Premier  Relvas 
has  formed  a  Supreme  RepubHean 
Council,  which  is  composed  of  members 
of  all  the  Republican  parties. 

Poland's  first  constitutional  assembly 
meets  in  Warsaw  to  elect  a  President 
of  the  Republic  and  to  consider  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  which  has 
already,  for  the  greater  part,  been 
drafted. 

The  strike  situation  in  London  is  re- 
ported "superficially  better,  but  really 
unchanged."  London  tubes  are  still 
out  of  commission.  The  situation  in 
the  Clyde  area,  where  the  presence  of 
military  force  prevents  further  dis- 
orders, also  remains  unchanged. 

February  10. — Miners,  railway  men,  and 
transport  workers  numbering  1,500,000 
begin  a  campaign  for  reforms,  says  a 
report  from  London.  A  committee  of 
the  Miners'  Federation  asks  for  a  six- 
hour  day,  a  30  per  cent,  increase  in 
pay,  and  fuU  pay  to  demobilized  miners 
during  unemployment. 

DOMESTIC 

February  5. — The  Senate  debate  on  the 
embargo  established  by  Great  Britain 
against  certain  imports  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  calls  forth  expressions  of 
feai^  from  representatives  of  both 
parties  that  our  industries  will  be  hui't. 
Speaking  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
national  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
at  Washington,  Secretary  Baker  de- 
clares it  to  be  "an  unthinkable  thing 
that  any  soldier  who  put  on  the  uni- 
form of  this  copptry  and  who  either 
fought  or  was  in  f raining  in  this  country. 
Avillbe  allowed  to  remain  without  a  job 
if  he  wants  one." 

February  6. — The  War  Reveniie  Bill  as 
agreed  upon  in  conference,  the  largest 
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Widd's  Becaidi 

«f 


Economy 


ON  the  Mexican  border,  where  truck  after  truck  went  down  to 
defeat,  the  F-W-D  set  a  record  for  efficiency  and  low  cost  of 
upkeep  that  remained  unbroken  until — the  F-W-D  went  to  Europe. 

Over  there,  repair  parts  sold  the  British  Government  for  over  3,000 
F-W-D  Trucks,  cost  an  average  of  $7.14  per  truck  per  month.  Beating 
the   F-W-D  Mexican    border    record  of  $10.52   per   truck   per   month. 

These  records  stand  unmatched.  In  them  is  food  for  thought  for  users 
whose  trucks  of  equal  capacity  are  averaging  much  higher.  But  this 
is  not  all:  Back  of  these  records  stand  a  35%  saving  of  tires  and  15% 
saving  of  fuel.  Thus  the  F-W-D  won  its  right  to  the  first  call  on  econ- 
omy while  holding  first  place  as  the  truck  of  certainty  and  adaptability. 

Its  power,  its  extreme  ease  of  handling,  its  dependability  in  emergencies, 
further  moved  the  allied  governments  to  take  the  entire  1918  output  of 
our  own  and  three  other  huge  factories — a  total  of  $65,000,000.00 
worth  of  F-W-D  Motor  Trucks — another  world's  record! 

The  unparalleled  performance  of  the  3-ton  F-W-D  Truck  entitles  it  to 
the  prime  consideration  of  users  employing  trucks  of  2  to  5-ton  capacity. 


^ 


The  F-W-D  Auto  Company 

Glintonville,  Wisconsin 


The  boys  from  the  Front  will  tell  you 
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"y  and  E"  Fite-Wall  steel  sections  in  the  offices  of  The  National  City  Co.,  Bond  Department 
of  the  National  City  Bank,  New  Yoik 

Are  your  steel  cabinets 
built  with  asbestos? 

After  a  period  in  which  the  Government  required  all 

the  Fire-Wall"  cabinets  we  could  make,  we  are  again  able  to  offer 
these  supremely  protective  filing  cabinets  to  the  general  businesspublic. 

These  are  the  only  cabinets  built  with  safe-like  insu- 
lation—double  walls  all  around,  lined  with  asbestos.  This  construc- 
tion is  necessitated  by  the  heat-conductivity  of  steel  without  asbestos. 

For  further  protection,  the  drawers  are  equipped  with 

automatic  safety  latches  —  another  exclusive    '  Y  and  E"  feature. 

System  service  is  given  without  charge,  with  every 

installation.  Ask  for  particulars  about  our  Service ;  and  about  our 
"Fire-Wall"  and  other  grades  of  steel  cabinets.  We  also  manufacture 
wood  cabinets  for  every  type  of  system  —  and  system  supplies  for 
every  type  of  cabinet.     Write  for  new  handbook  on  Vertical  Filing. 


Main  Offices 
Rochester,  N.  Y, 


"Fire-Wall"  Steel  Filing  Cabinets 

the  only  cabinets  built  with  asbestos — like  safes 
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SERVICE  TABLE  WAGON    — 

Lar^e  Broad  Wide  Table 


IT  SERVED  YOUR  HOME 
*    SAVES  YOUR  TIME 


Top  —  Itemovafole  Glass 
Service  Tray  — Double 
I>  rawer  —  Doable 
llandleR  —  Largre    Deep 

t'ndei-sheWes  — *'Scien- 
tifii-ally  Silent"— Rubber 
Tired  Snivel  Wheels. 
A  high  grade  piece  of  fur- 
niture surpassing  any- 
thinif  yet  attenp^ed  for 
GENERAL  UTILITY, 
ease  of  action,  and  abeo- 
lute  noiselensness.  Write 
now  for  deecriptive  pam- 
phlet and  dealer's  name. 
COMBINATION  PRODUCTS  CO. 
200  Tower  BIdg.    Chrcago.  lit. 


BUN  G ALOWS 

AND  [^ 

COTTAGES  II 

BY  THE    1000 

NEW    IDEAS 

TINY  2    STORY 

THAT  ARE 

"SWELLERS"  H 

Seiifi  Ifie  Stamps  for  32    Vrr>t  iMtrnt   Ih  sinns 

W.  J.  KEITH,  Arch't,    1500  Hennepin  Ave.,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Grou)\ 


GUDIOU 


$1 


FLOW^ERS    ALL 
SUMMER      FOR 

There  is  no  flower  that  is  so  easily 
grown  and  blooms  so  readily  as 
the  Gladiolus.  The  long  spikes  are 
graceful  and  fascinating  in  their 
great  array  of  colors;  if  cut  as 
first  flower  opens  and  placed  in 
water,  the  flowers  develop  for  a 
week,  even  to  the  last  bud.  Com- 
mence planting  in  April  and  re- 
peat at  lo-day  intervals  untiJ  end 
of  June,  and  you  will  have  flowers 
until  late  Autumn.  Leaflet  "How 
to  Grow"  included  in  each  order. 

"Homewood'     Gladiolus 

CA  Fine  Bulbs,  Many  Kinds  Mixed 
""  FOR    Jl.OO.    MAILED    FREE 

to  customers  within  fourth  postal 
zone  (6oo  miles)  from  Chicago  or 
New  York.  For  further  zones 
add  16  cents  in  stamps. 

144-page  colored  catalogue  mailed  FREE  everywhere. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store 

31-D  Randolph  Street  CHICAGO 

41-D  Barclay  Street  NEW  YORK 


money  bill  in  history,  is  submitted  to  the 
House.  It  is  estimated  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  produce  $6,070,- 
000,000  in  taxes. 

Federal  troops  from  Camp  Lewis,  near 
Seattle,  are  reported  quartered  in 
Seattle  and  Tacoma,  in  connection 
with  the  general  strike  of  45,000  union 
men,  in  sympathy  with  2.5,000  ship- 
yard workers  who  walked  out  on 
January  21,  to  enforce  demands  for 
higher  wages. 

Two  million  railway  employees,  repre- 
senting, they  say,  with  their  families, 
eight  milhon  persons,  are  in  favor  of  a 
plan  which,  reports  Washington,  will  be 
presented  to  Congress  to-morrow, 
recommending  Government  ownership 
of  the  railroads  and  their  operation 
by  a  corporation  formed  from  the  em- 
ployees and  run  upon  a  cooperative 
basis. 

February  7. — Efforts  to  settle  the  general 
strike,   called   in    sympathy    with    the 
striking  ship-builders  which  has  tied  upj 
Seattle  for  two  days,  have  failed,  sayl 
reports   from    that   city.      Mayor    Olel 
Hanson  notifies  the  unions  he  will  put 
the  city  under  Federal  control  in  order 
to  insiire  industries  and  all  law-abiding 
citizens  of  ample  protection. 

The  Clyde  Steamship  Company  decides  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  three  of  its 
coastwise  lines  to  South-Atlantic  ports. 
"The  high  wages,  afloa,t  and  ashore, 
the  high  cost  of  fuel,  and  the  inefficiency 
of  labor"  are  given  as  reasons  for  the 
suspension. 

The  Central  Federated  Union  of  New 
York  City  adopts  a  resolution  to  sub- 
mit to  the  affihated  bodies  the  question 
whether  they  are  to  go  on  strike  in 
opposition  to  prohibition.  The  Essex 
Trades  Council,  which  represents  75,- 
000  trade-unionists  in  Essex  County, 
N.  J.,  has  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  "to  resist  the  enforcement 
of  this  unanimously  condemned  and 
fanatical  law."  Buttons  inscribed  "No 
Beer,  No  Work,"  are  being  worn  by 
trade-unionists  in  Newark,  N.  J. 

Butte,  Montana,  reports  that  the  copper- 
miners  have  voted  to  go  on  strike  in 
protest  against  the  wage  reduction  in 
the  copper  -  mines.  The  wage  scale 
put  into  effect  is  $4.75,  a  reduction  of 
one  dollar  a  day  from  the  recent  scale. 
The  I.  W.  W.  men  are  demanding  a 
six-hour  day  and  a  $6  wage  scale. 

February  8. — ^The  general  sympathetic 
strike,  says  a  dispatch  from  Seattle, 
now  includes  60,000  workers.  Business 
houses  are  beginning  to  reopen.  The 
municipally  owned  street  cars  are 
operating,  and  a  few  cars  from  a  private 
traction  company's  barn  made  trips 
without  molestation. 

By  a  vote  of  310  to  11  the  $6,000,000,000 
Revenue  Bill  passes  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mass -[meetings   of  workingmen   will   be 
held  in  every  city  and  State  throughout 
the  nation,  it  is  reported  in  New  York] 
City,  to  mark  the  beginning  of  labor's 
protest  against  prohibition. 

February  9. — Roosevelt  Memorial  day 
is  observed  throughout  the  United 
States,  in  European  capitals,  and  by 
American  troops  in  Germany  and 
France. 

President  Wilson  is  burned  in  effigy  by 
militant  suffragists  in  front  of  the  White 
House,  says  a  dispatch  from  Wash- 
ington. Forty-seven  women,  many  of 
them  socially  prominent,  were  arrested 
and,  refusing  to  give  bail,  are  held  in 
the  district  jaU  until  to-morrow  when 
they  will  be  sentenced. 

Butte,  Montana,  reports  the  formation  of 
Soviets  by  I.  W.  W.'s  and  other  groups. 
The  strikers  are  said  to  be  creating  a 
a  semimilitary  organization  fashioned 
after  the  Russian  Red  Guards. 
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The  general  strike  at  Tacoma,  Wash- 
inf>ton,  says  a  dispatch  from  that  city, 
has  been  called  off  by  the  general  strike 
committee. 

In  Seattle  about  60,000  workers  continue 
their  strike. 

A  sympathetic  strike  is  called  for  Febru- 
ary 10  in  the  allied  building  trades 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  affect  85,000  men  and 
to  tie  up  more  than  120  construction 
jobs  throughout  the  United  States, 
rnany  of  them  contracts  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  strike  is  declared  only 
against  employers  who  are  members 
of  the  Building  Trades  [Employers' 
Association,  which  numbers  about  800 
firms.  A  lockout  by  a  New  York  em- 
ployer is  blamed  by  the  union-leaders, 
who  ask  that  the  case  be  put  before  the 
War  Labor  Board. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  Avith  a  membership  of 
150,000,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  its  president,  has  "entered  the  lists 
with  numerous  other  labor  bodies 
fighting  prohibition." 

February  10. — The  woman-suffrage  amend- 
ment is  again  defeated  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  one  vote  being  lacking 
to  secure  the  necessary  two-thirds. 

Secretary  Glass  asks  Congress  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  Liberty  bonds 
authorized  but  unissued  to  approxi- 
mately $10,000,000,000,  and  to  give 
him  broad  powers  to  determine  the 
interest-rate  and  other  terms  of  the 
Victory  Liberty  Loan,  to  be  floated 
late  in  April. 

Action'on  the  President's  three-year  naval 
program,  attacked  as  a  "bluff"  to  be 
used  at  the  peace  table,  is  prevented 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
point  of  order  raised  by  the  Republi- 
can leader,  James  R.  Mann. 

A  clean-up  to  rid  the  country  of  aliens 
with  criminal  records,  or  who  on  ac- 
count of  their  radical  records  are 
regarded  as  a  menace  to  the  nation, 
is  under  way,  says  a  dispatch  from 
Chicago.  Sixty.- six  "undesirables," 
forty-one  of  whom  are  from  Seattle, 
five  from  Chicago,  and  the  others 
from  various  cities,  are  on  their  way  to 
New  York  to  be  deported  to  the 
countries  whence  they  came.  Another 
car-load,  consisting  of  those  who  have 
records  as  "persistent  agitators,"  says 
the  Chicago  report,  wiU  be  sent  forward 
within  a  few  days. 

United  States  Regulars  use  bayonets  to 
disperse  a  meeting  of  I.  W.  W.  and 
returned  soldiers  in  Butte,  Montana. 
Two  men  and  one  woman  are  reported 
wounded.  The  participation  of  many 
returned  soldiers  in  uniform  on  the 
side  of  the  strikers  is  reported. 

Seattle's  general  strike,  the  first  of  its 
kind  ever  attempted  in  the  United 
States,  is  called  off  by  the  general  strike 
committee. 

The  loom-fixers  employed  in  the  mills  of 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  vote  to  accept  the 
manufacturers'  offer  of  forty-eight  hours' 
pay  for  a  forty-eight  hour  week. 

Strike-breakers  are  employed  by  the 
Turner  Construction  Co.  on  a  $45,000,- 
000  Government  contract  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  to  break  the  strike -of  "the 
union  carpenters.  The  unions  re- 
taliate by  ordering  out  other  workers 
whose  number  wlicn  the  order  is  ef- 
fected will,  it  is  said,  increase  the  total 
number  of  strikers  throughout  the 
country  to  150,000. 


A  Falling  Market. — "  I'U  give  you  two 
dollars  for  this  anecdote  about  President 
Wilson,"  said  the  editor, 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you?  "  de- 
manded tlic  hack  writer.  "  You  gave  me 
four  dollars  for  that  anecdote  when  it  was 
about  President  Taft." — Boston  Transcript. 


^^Qi^  the  Mercer  standardized 
on  the  Berlind  Madneto 


In  the  great  war — 
more  American 
airplanes  were 
sparked  by  Ber- 
lings  than  by  any 
other  ignition. 


\%t\ 


:i 


The  Mercer  Company's  choice 
of  the  Berling  is   significant — 

It  is  simply  in  line  with  their  stan- 
dard of  excellence  for  everything 
that  goes  into  the  Mercer  car. 

And  their  official  tests  of  the 
Berling  proved  this  magneto 
to  be: — 

1  St.    Absolutely  dependable. 

2nd.  Very  simple  in  con- 
struction, and  practically 
trouble-proof. 

3rd.  Possessed  of  a  hot,  fat, 
power-making  spark. 


WOUTH  MOIRE 
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j  One  of  the  Best  i 

> 

1  Industrial 

\ 

i  Investments 

: 

1  Ever  Offered 

: 

1         61/4%  to  61/2% 

: 

i     First  Mortgage  Bonds 
1         of  $500    and  $1,000     j 
E         denominations. 

1 

=     Assets  nearly  five  times 
^         entire  loan.                      ; 

in 

-     Annual   net   earnings 
^          in   excess  of  50% 

5          amount  of  bond  issue . 
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^     Business    well   estab-     , 
=         lished   and    output 
S         largely  sold  ahead. 

51 

S     Product  is  one  of  our 
S         most   important 
=         necessities. 

E 

5                 Send  for 

1       Circular  No.  1023R 

1 

1           PealioEj^ 
i    Honghielnig&Co. 

=                     (ESTABLISHED   1865)                      i 

1      10  South  La  Salle  St. 
E             Chicago,  111. 

Z                                                                                         [B  692]           ! 

■ 

■II IIIKE5TABL,5ME0.865:a ||||| 

1 

For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  np 
wliich  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No. 
77.$J<>Certificatesof  Deposits  also  forsaving  investors. 


PERKINS  S- CO.  Lawi-enc 


Partial  Payment 
Suggestions 

$100  Anglo  French  5%  Bond  due  1920. 
$100  So.  Pac.-San   Francisco  Terminal 

47c>  1950. 
$100  N.  Y.  New  Haven  and  H.  6%  1948. 
$100  Virginian  Railway  5%  1962. 

$100  Amer.  Tel.  &  Tel.  collateral  trust 
5%  1946. 

How  th«se  securities  rank  as  investments 
and  how  they  may  be  bought  on  the 
Partial  Payment  Plan,  described  in  our 
Circiolar  M-9. 

"Partial  Payment  Suggestions" 

Aohti  Mukr  &  fo. 

^^  SPECUUSTS  IN  ^^ 

Odd  Lots 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


HOW   POOR  A  YEAR   1918   WAS  FOR 
BUILDING 

WHILE  1918  was  a  poor  year  for  the 
building  trades,  the  same  was  true  of 
1917,  "when  high-priced  materials,  scarce 
money,  deficiency  of  labor,  and  railroad 
and  water  route  congestion  operated  to 
reduce  the  volume  greatlj^"  says  Brad- 
street's.  But  there  was  still  a  difference  in 
the  two  years.  Building  was  classed  as 
"a  non-essential  industry"  in  1917,  but 
it  was  "a  proscribed  pursuit  last  year,  that 
is,  until  late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  season  and  conditions 
as  to  money,  material,  and  labor  made 
any  rally  from  earher  dulness  absolutely 
impossible."  December's  total  of  building 
was,  in  fact,  the  poorest  not  only  for  1918 
but  for  ^'Hy  month  since  Bradstreet' s  first 
instituted  building  reports.  As  with  the 
month  so  with  the  entire  year,  which  was 
"the  poorest  there  is  any  record  of  since 
any  considerable  number  of  cities  began 
compiling  building  figures."  These  con- 
clusions refer,  says  Bradstreet' s,  only  "to 
what  might  be  called  ordinary  civilian 
building,  as  distinct  from  ship,  cantonment, 
and  warehouse  construction  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  was  large  as  it  was  in 
1917,  but  for  which  exact  statistics  are 
not  available."  Further  facts  are  set 
forth: 

"The  total  value  of  building  done  in 
ordinary  civihan  Unes  in  1918  at  154  cities 
was  $406,384,067,  as  against  $690,090,564 
in  1917,  a  decrease  of  41.1  per  cent,  from 
1917,  which  year  in  turn  showed  a  de- 
crease from  the  $1,000,000,000  construc- 
tion value  of  1916,  the  record  year,  of 
about  29  per  cent.  Compared  with  the 
1916  construction,  the  1918  total,  allowing 
for  the  slightly  smaller  number  of  cities 
reporting,  is  about  59  per  cent,  short. 
For  the  purpose  of  giving  a  precise  measure 
of  the  building  comparisons  over  a  period  of 
years,  the  following  table,  showing  the  ag- 
gregate expenditures  at  120  identical  cities 
for  ten  years  past,  will  be  found  interesting: 

1914 $728,801,072 

1915 763,343,811 

1916 919,435,203 

1917 6'!3,48.3,813 

1918 372,793,978 


1909 $888,114,741 

1910 846,991,622 

1911 824,147,884 

1912 879,094,308 

1913 814,509,360 


"It  wiU  be  seen  that  1918  construction 
was  less  than  half  that  for  seven  of  the  past 
nine  years.  Following  is  the  usual  two- 
year  comparison  at  154  cities  in  permits 
and  values: 


No.   No.  of 
of    Permits 
Cities    1918 


1918  Compared 
Values  uith  1917 

1918      Permits       Vahies 


New  England 25     12,1.50    $.33,152,440 


Middle 29    41,898 

43,043 
16,700 
16,693 
19,889 
47,028 


Western 22 

Northwest 17 

Soutliwest 14 

gouthern 25 

Far-Westorn 22 


108,485,805 
70,880,765 


D33.2 
D24.1 


D.')3.3 
d45  6 


D  19.0    D47.6 


74,294,146     D  26.8    D.37.7 


27,075,828    i 


d33  0 


33,228,950    d21.7    d  :W.3 
59,266,133     i   13.9     D  16.4 


Total  U.S... 
Canada 


154  197,401  $406,384,067 
11     11,817      27,981,204 


D  lo.O     D41.1 
I    6.9    I  20.5 


"Every  group  of  cities,  it  will  be  seen, 
showed  a  decrease  in  value  of  construc- 
tion, ranging  from  a  53.3  per  cent,  drop 
in  New  England  to  47  and  45  per  cent, 
decreases  in  the  Western  and  Middle 
groups  respectively,  37  per  cent,  decreases 
in  the  Northwest  and  South,  33  per 
cent,  loss  in  the  Southwest,  and  16.4  per 
cent,  loss  in  the  far  West.     In  the  matter 


of  permits  more  irregularity  is  shown,  the 
Southwestern  and  far -Western  groups 
reporting  gains,  while  the  rest  showed 
decreases,  due  largely  to  a  certain  gain 
in  small  construction  caused  by  housing 
movements  and  other  means  of  providing 
for  large  populations  drawn  to  war-work 
centers. 

"As  an  example  of  the  falhng  off  in 
building  values  noted  in  the  past  two 
years,  the  following  figures  of  total  value 
of  construction  in  four  of  the  five  boroughs 
of  Greater  New  York  for  a  period  of 
years  wiU  be  of  interest: 


1918 $.53,214,767 

1917 100,4,30,547 

1916 215,567,675 


1915 $169,144,499 

1914 130,338,608 

1909 264,565,919 


"If  these  figures  indicate  anything  at  all, 
they  would  seem  to  point  to  a  banking  uj> 
of  potential  building  activity  which  should 
seek  expression  if,  when  and  as  labor, 
material,  and  financial  conditions  should 
render  advisable.  The  following  list  of 
twenty  leading  cities  shows  the  tendency 
toward  decreased  values,  only  four  gaining 
while  sixteen  declined  from  1917  in 
percentage : 


New  York D  47  0 

Chicago D  40  0 

Detroit D  56  0 

Cleveland D  46  4 

Philadelphia D  54  7 

Seattle i  61.1 

St.  Paul I  40  2 

Los  Angeles d  49  1 

Pittsburg d30  7 

San  Franeisco D  49 . 0 


Washington d  44  9 

Buffalo D  33  3 

Portland,  Ore i  69  7 

Boston,  Mass D  74  3 

Milwaukee .  .  • D  45 . 9 

St.  Louis D43.2 

Kansas  City,  Mo ...  d  44  5 

Minneapolis d417 

Jersey  City i  40  3 

Cincinnati D  42  0 


"Following  is  the  summary  of  building 
expenditures,  monthly,  quarterly,  and 
yearly,  for  thirty-six  months  past: 


1917 

1916 

Change 
per  cent. 

Jan., 
Feb. 
Mar. 

160  cities 

161  cities 

,  161  cities.... 

.      $57,709,936 
55,588,805 
83,731,089 

$55,773,061 
55,763,235 
86,308,283 

I     34 
D        3 
D    2  9 

First  quarter $197,029,830        $197,844,579 


April,  161  cities $83,841,929 

May,  162  cities 75,935,961 

June,  162  cities 65,541,223 


$93,179,332 

116,321,767 

97,826,327 


D.IO  2 
D34.7 
d33  0 


Second  quarter ..  .     $225,319,113        $307,327,426        d  26.6 
Six  months $422,348,943        $505,172,005        d  16  3 


d49  4 
d33  9 
D23.7 


July,  161  cities $59,286,893  $117,207,687 

Aug.,  162  cities 51,000,972  77,218,540 

Sept.,  161  cities 53,942,091  70,729,034 

Third  quarter....  $164,229,956  $265,155,261        d  38  0 

Nine  months $586,578,899  $770,327,266        d  23  8 


Oct.,  162  cities $45,944,061 

Nov.,  162  cities 45,473,037 

Dee.,  162  cities  ....         32,665,366 


$86,763,158 
74,421,685 
72,583,774 


d47  0 
d38  9 
D  55  0 


Fourth  quarter . 
Twelve  months. 


Jan.,  162  cities. 
Feb.,  162  cities. 
Mar.,  162  cities. 


$124,082,464    $233,768,617   D  46.9 


$710,661,.363 

1918 
$26,993,051 
28,925,617 
39,311,313 


$1,004,095,883 

1917 
$57,792,513 
55,700,681 
84,809,835 


D  29  1 

D  53  3 
d48  0 
D  53*6 


First  quarter $95,229,981  $198,303,029  d  52  0 

April,  162  cities $51,608,700  $84,071,540  d  38  6 

May  162  cities 49,966,614  75,935,900  d  34  2 

June!  161  cities 45,294,793  64,912,892  D  30  2 

Second  quarter...  $146,870,107  $222,598.532  D  35  0 

Six  months $242,076,138  $423,105,076  d42.7 

July,  162  cities $43,948,112  $59,636,858  D  26  3 

A u-ust,  162  cities. . .  43,088,649  51,695,649  d  16  4 

Sept    161  cities 33,674,518  48,619,165  D  30  7 


Third  quarter .  . . 
Nine  months.  .  . . 


Oct.,  162  cities.. 
Nov.,  162  cities. 
Dec,  154  cities. 


$120,711,279        $159,951,672       D24.a 
$362,787,417        $583,056,748        D  37.8 


$23,741,522 
18,916,538 
17,367,604 


$45,484,922 
45,574,972 
30,832,066 


Fourth  quarter .  .  . 
Twelve  months. . . 


$60,025,664        $121,891,960 


$422,813,081        $704,948,708 


d47.S 
D58.5 
D43.6 

d51  2 

0  40.0 
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THE  FUTURE  QF  THE  RAILROAD 
LEVEL  OF  WAGES 

Official  figures  assembled  in  Washington 
show  that  between  1917  and  1918  the 
average  rate  of  pay  for  all  railway  em- 
ployees was  increased  from  $1,000  to 
something  between  $1,400  and  $1,500.  The 
increases  added  a  total  of  $900,000,000  to 
the  annual  pay-roll  of  the  companies. 
They  make  a  larger  sum  than  the  returns 
made  on  the  capital  and  invested  in  the 
roads.  In  detail,  a  writer  says  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal: 

"These  figures  include  additions  to  the 
pay-roll  on  account  of  both  advances  in  the 
wage-scale  and  increase  in  number  of  em- 
ployees. The  latter  has  been  a  compar- 
atively small  factor.  Before  the  Senate 
Committee  and  in  private  conversation,  rail- 
road executives,  shippers,  and  their  counsel, 
and  members  of  Congress  have  all  con- 
ceded that  no  general  or  extensive  reduc- 
tion of  railroad  wages  in  the  near  future 
was  possible.  R.  C.  Fulbright,  speaking 
for  the  most  militantly  aggressive  shippers 
in  the  country,  those  of  Texas,  told  the  com- 
mittee that  the  shippers  did  not  desire  to 
see  railroad  wages  brought  down  and 
intimated  that  they  were  correspondingly 
reconciled  to  the  present  general  level  of 
rates  estabhshed  by  Director  -  General 
McAdoo.  When  the  brotherhoods  appear 
before  the  committee,  they  are  going  not 
only  to  serve  notice  that  the  present  wage 
scale  shall  be  confirmed  as  a  minimum, 
but  also  to  demand  that  the  employees 
shall  have  equal  representation  with  the 
owners  of  the  roads  and  the  general  public 
in  regional  boards  of  management,  or  the 
boards  of  directors  of  regional  operating 
companies.  It  may  be  inferred  that  they 
support  Senator  Cummins's  plan  to  divorce 
management  from  ownership. 

"Assuming  an  average  wage  on  the 
railroads  between  $1,400  and  $1,500,  it  is 
instructive  to  note  that  this  average  is 
substantially  higher  than  that  for  the 
l)rotherhoods  alone  at  the  time  they  began 
the  memorable  fight  of  1916,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  passage  of  the  Adamson  Ijaw. 
The  average  for  train -crews  was  then 
$1,250,  for  all  other  emplovees  between 
$(i00  and  $700,  and  for  all  employees 
around  $890.  In  two  years,  therefore,  the 
average  wage  of  all  railroad-workers  has 
been  increased  about  68  per  cent.  For  a 
great  many  of  them  the  proportion  of 
increase  has  been  far  greater,  because 
about  one-fourth  of  the  men,  and  those  the 
better-paid  classes  who  man  the  trains, 
have  got  much  less  out  of  the  past  year's 
readjustment  than  the  others.  This  the 
Lane  commission  considered  equable  be- 
cause the  train-crews  had  received  an 
increase  of  approximately  25  per  cent, 
through  the  Adamson  Law,  dating  from 
January  1,  1918. 

"The  brotherhoods  have  refused  to  abide 
by  this  equalizing  process  and  months 
ago  made  their  demands  for  an  upward 
revision.  An  award  will  be  made  them 
about  March  1,  amounting  probably  to  not 
less  than  $60,000,000.  Companv  executives 
say  it  will  work  out  nearer  $100,000,000. 

"Official  calculations  of  the  wage  in- 
creases have  been  delayed  and  confused 
by  the  fact  that  different  awards  have 
been  retroactive  to  different  dates.  But 
they  have  steadily  tended  to  confirm  the 
estimate  of  railroad  executives  that  the 
awards  already  granted  effect  increases 
totaling  $900,000,000  for  a  full  year's 
accrual.  If  the  brotherhoods  get  $100,- 
000,000,  railroad  wages  will  have  been 
increased  by  a  round  l)illion  a  year.  That 
is,  the  men  will  have  obtained  from 
$50,000,000  to  $75,000,000  more  in  addi- 
tions to  their  previous  pay  than  the  entire 
annual  payment  to  the  owners  of  the 
railroads  as  income  upon  their  invest- 
ment. The  latter  is  frequently  referred 
to  in  round  numbers  as  $20,o6o,0()(),()0(). 
On  that  valuation  the  war-time  n^turn 
allowed  by  the  Government  is  less 
than  5  per  cent.     It  stands  on  the  books 
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Investment  Recommendations 

HE  booklet  of  investment  offerings  published  every  month  by 
our  Bond  Department  is  of  interest  to  bond  buyers  of  all  classes: 

— those  seeking  investment  for  private  funds; 

— those  having  trust  funds  to  invest; 

"—those  who  buy  for  financial  and  other  institutions. 


■■■^ 
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This  booklet  lists  and  describes 
various  Government,  municipal, 
railroad,  public  utility,  and  indus- 
trial bonds  and  notes  yielding 
from  about  3j4%  io  about  y%. 

We  have  purchased  these  securi- 
ties for  our  own  account,  and  rec- 
ommend them  for  investment. 
Some  have  attractive  tax-exemp- 
tion features.  While  all  of  these 
bonds  and  notes  may  be  pur- 
chased in  $i,ooo  denominations, 
some  are  also  available  in  denom- 
inations of  ^500  and  ^100. 

We  invite  you  to  consult  us  re- 
garding selections  best  suited  to 
your  requirements,  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  furnish  statistical  and 
other  information  concerning 
sound  investment  securities. 


The  current  issue  of  Investment  Recommendations  will  be 
sent  on  request,  together  with  our  booklet  An  Organiza- 
tion for  Investment  Service^  describing  the  facilities  at  the 
command  of  investors  through  our  Bond  Department. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


140  Broadway 


Fifth  Avenue  Office 
Fifth  Avenue  and  43rd  Street 

LONDON:  jz  Lombard  Street,  E.  C.    5  Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  S.  W.       PARIS:  Rue  des  Italiens,  i  and  5 


Madison  Avenue  Office 

Madison  Avenue  and  60th  Street 


Capital  &  Surplus  $50,000,000  Resources  over  $700,000,000 


■■■III 
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7>-l_v  City,  6%-Farm — First  Mortgages.  Our  own 
it/  money  invested  in  all  mortgages  offered  inves- 
/f\  tors.  Our  farm  mortgages  are  made  only  on 
/  v/  Central  Texas,  black  waxy,  hog-wallow  lands. 
Not  more  than  50%  of  value  loaned — usually 
less.  Twenty  years  in  business.  V\'rite  for  booklet,  "Safe 
Investments." 

R.  0.  CULP  &  COMPANY,  te!fe 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BOliY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.   ISJino,  Cloth,  64  pages.    GOceiits. 
FUNK  i  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Danforth  Farm  Mortgages 

represent  the  highest  type  of  investments.  They 
have  stood  the  test  of  wars  and  business  depres- 
sion since  1858—60  years,  and  always  worth  100%. 
Interest  paid  promptly  at  maturity. 

FARM  MORTGAGE  BONDS  in  $500.00  and 
$1,000.00  denominations.  For  further  informa- 
tion regarding  our  Farm  Loans  and  Bonds  write 
for  Booklet  and  Investors'  List  No.  50. 

AGDanforth£,Co 


BANKFRS 
WASHINGTON 


Founded  A.n.  1858 
ILLINOIS 


ROBINSON 
REMINDER 

At  All 
Stationers' 


Robinson.  Mf d.Cb. 
Wcstficld.Mass. 


\Live 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 


Yos,  and  more.  That's  tho 
rciorti  of  ni.in\-  men  who  slia\-e 
tlu'maelvcs.  OltIbIn<k>s  nmdo  almri» 
«'r  tltnn  now— in  10  ncromlH.  For  all 
Safety  Razors,  guiok.  v.'Uriy 
nhnvi's  for  life  with  wonderful,  now 

Rotastrop 

Just  drop  Mmlc  m,  turn  hundltv 
Nuthini^  to  BTt  out  of  onlcr.  Ma- 
rhint*  tciv't'n     'ht'rl  iirnl  tof  action." 

just     like     a    t>iirbcr     strops    a 

rnror. 

10  Days  Fr««  Trial — write 

f.x      Ixmklft.       SUte     niaktr    of 


Burke  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  302.  Dayton.  O. 
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Forward— and  at  a  new  pacel 


Carrier  of  civilization  and  prosperity! 

Follow  the  network  of  his  level  steel  rails  and  you 
follow  the  swift  routes  of  a  nation's  progress. 

Thanks  to  far  the  greatest  railroad  system  in  the 
world,  our  national  prosperity  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  country  in  the  family  of  nations. 

Without  unconquerable  American  belief,  backed  by 
money  invested  in  American  railroad  bonds,  your 
country  would  be  as  failroad-less  as  undeveloped  China. 

Today  the  holdings  6f  your  American  railroad  bonds 
are  spread  and  keep  spreading  among  countless  thou- 
sands of  American  men  and  women. 

They  know  that  the  building  of  railroads  is  made 
possible  only  by  money  which  they  have  loaned  through 
the  medium  of  railroad  bonds. 
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Yet  railroad  bonds  are  but  one 
group  in  the  complete  range  of  in- 
vestment securities  offered  to  and 
bought  by  the  public.  The  American 
investor,  fast  growing  in  numbers, 
needs  help,  accurate  information,  de- 
pendable advice. 

For  his  protection,  our  national 
organization  constructively  studies 
the  soundness  of  investment  securi- 
ties—gets the  fact3,  analyzes  their 
meaning. 

This  service  is  placed  at  the  com- 
mand of  every  one  who  saves  money 
and  wishes  to  invest  it  soundly. 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 


Tou  ivtU  find  a  Natmuil 
City  Company  Correspondetit 
Office  in  j^  of  the  leading 
cities  of  the  country. 

Each  of  these  offices  is 
equipped  to  render  unusual 
service  to  investors  generally^ 
and  to  bond  buyers  in  par- 
ticular. 

BONDS 

SHORT  TERM   NOTES 

ACCEPTANCES 
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Which  Rails  to  Buy? 

In  spite  of  market  un- 
certainties, some  railroad 
securities  are  especially  at- 
tractive for  investors  seek- 
ing high  yield  and  safety. 
Babson's  Reports  have  the 
facts  you  need  to  pick  them 
out. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on  ru- 
mors or  Ixick.  Recognize  that  all  action 
is  followed  by  equal  reaction.  Work  with 
a  definite  policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars sentfree.  WriteDept.  G-28of 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

t.argeet  Organization  of  ItB  Character  In  th«  World 


First  Lien  Mortgage 

GOLD  BONDS 

secured  by  24  Apartment  Brick  Structure, 
located  in  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA. 

Lawrence  Apartments 

Three   (3)    year  earnings,    $28,632.00.      This    bond    issue. 

$36,500.00.    Interest  payable  to  Trustees,  monthly.    .Annual 

payment  paid  Trustees,  monthly.    Free  from  Federal  Income 

Tax  up  to  4%. 

Ask  for  booklet  "MILLER  SERVICE,  how  this 
insures  and   protects  the  bond-buyer's   investment 
interests,"  and  descriptive  "Circular  159." 
a.  L.  MILLER  &  COMPANY 

1019  Hurtz  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Army  Auction  Bargains 


Tents  $4.25  up 
Leggings  .18  up 
Saddles  4.65  up 
Uniforms  1.50up 
Teamharness  26.85 


C.  W.  revolvers  $2  65  up 
Army  7  shct  carbine  2.95  up 
Army  Haveracks  .15  up 
Knapsacks  .75    up 

Army     Gun     slings    .30    up 
Colts  Army  Revolver  cal.  45  at  $8.45. 
1^  1  6  acres  Army  Goods.  Large  illustrated  cyclo- 
f     pedia    reference    catalog— 428    pages—   issue 
1917,  mailed  50  cents.   New  Circular  6  cents. 
FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  &  SONS  501    Broadway.   New  York 


MUNICIPAL  BONDS 


Backed  with  law  enforced  taxes, 
municipal  bonds  offer  you  absolute 
security  and  liberal  income. 

Issued  in  denominations  of  $100,  $500, 
and  SIOOO,  convenient  for  large  or  small 
investors.  Secured  by  municipal  taxing 
power  or  growing  valuations  of  real 
estate  and  improvements. 

Paying  4J%  to  6%  Interest 

Municipal  bonds  are  exempt 
from  Federal  Income  Tax. 
They  are  readily  marketable, 
and  assure  an  attractive  In- 
come, with  the  same  protec- 
tion that  the  law 
provides  for  the 
funds  of  Savings 
Banks    and   Life 
Insurance  Com- 
panies.   Write  for 
booklet,  "The  Pre- 
mier Investment.'' 


as  approximately  $18,000,000,000.  The 
Federal  compensation  (not  yet  officially 
determined)  is  around  $930,000,000,  or 
5.16  per  cent. 

"The  owners  were  paid  the  average 
income  of  three  previous  years,  not  in 
addition  to  anything,  but  as  full  war-time 
compensation  for  the  use  of  their  property. 
The  men  were  given  more  than  the  same 
atiiount  in  addition  to  what  they  were 
getting  before  the  Government  stept  in. 
If  they  had  asked  for  the  property  and 
got  it,  they  would  be  no  better  off,  indeed, 
not  as  well  off,  as  they  are.  It  is  not 
intended  to  raise  any  question  as  to  the 
justice  of  these  wage-adjustments,  but 
only  to  make  clear  what  has  been  done 
and  to  point  out  the  impossibility  of 
expecting  a  reduction  in  railroad  freight- 
rates  or  passenger-fares  while  these  wages 
prevail.  If  any  one  in  Washington  thinks 
that  railroad  wages  should  be  reduced  or 
are  going  to  be  in  the  near  future,  he  is 
keeping  his  opinions  to  himself.  The 
most  any  one  suggests  in  that  direction 
is  an  ultimate  change  to  a  somewhat  lower 
basis,  accompanying  a  general  readjust- 
ment of  prices  during  the  next  two  or 
three  years." 

GERMANY'S  BILL  FOR  THE  WAR, 
AND  THE  FOOD-SITUATION 

According  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  war's  cost  to  Germany  includes,  be- 
sides the  public  loans  floated,  "at  least 
$10,000,000,000  of  borrowed  money,"  to 
be  classed  as  floating  debt.  As  to  Ger- 
many's last  war-loan,  the  writer  notes  that 
Rudolph  Havenstein,  president  of  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  has  declared 
that  the  amount  subscribed  to  that  loan, 
which  was  the  ninth,  was  $2,009,000,000,  of 
which  93.14  per  cent,  had  been  paid. 
This,  says  The  Journal,  "would  be  about 
$1,000,000,000  less  than  the  amount 
raised  in  the  eighth  war-loan  floated  last 
spring."    Moreover, 

"Defeat  was  almost  upon  Germany 
when  the  last  loan  was  being  raised  and  the 
Government  had  great  difficulty  in  floating 
it.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
much  of  the  amount  said  to  have  been 
raised  represents  genuine  subscriptions. 
If  the  truth  were  known  proba))ly  a  large 
portion  was  forced,  or  was  artificial  in 
some  way,  for,  considering  the  circum- 
stances and  the  great  demoralization  that 
must  have  been  prevalent  throughout 
Germany  at  the  time,  the  figure  seems 
considerable.  It  is  known  that  the  Reich.s- 
bank  has  been  issuing  an  enormous  amount 
of  paper  money  lately-  Between  October  1 
and  November  23,  about  $1,250,000,000  of 
emergency  money  had  been  issued  by  the 
Reichsbauk  and  the  various  note-issuing 
institutions. 

"That  there  must  be  a  tremendous  part 
of  Germany's  war-debt  not  represented  by 
the  public  loans  is  indicated  by  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  votes  of  credit  passed  by 
the  Reichstag  during  the  course  of  the  war. 
Including  the  ninth  war-loan,  the  total 
loans  issued  amount  to  $23,300,000,000. 
But  the  votes  of  credit  aggregate  at  least 
$33,000,000,000.  The  last  vote,  for  $3,- 
7.50,000,000,  was  passed  .June  23  last,  and  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Government 
fully  made  use  of  this  crecht  during  the 
four  months  that  elapsed  before  the  col- 
lapse of  the  German  Empire. 

"There  is  a  difference,  therefore,  of  about 
$10,000,000,000  between  the  public  loans 
and  the  votes  of  credit.  This  may  represent 
funds  raised  on  floating  treasury  bills  which 
would  be  held  largely  by  banks,  corpor- 
ations, and  moneyed  institutious,  under 
more  or  less  compulsion  or  obligation.  At 
any  rate,  the  above  difference  is  a  much 
greater  floating  debt  than  any  other  large 
belligerent  had  outstanding  in  the  war. 
Great  Britain  has  kept  its  floating  debt 
of  treasurv  bills  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$5,000,000^000.  George  Bernard,  editor 
of  the  Vossische  Zciluru/,  recently  declared 
that  at  the  end  of  the  war  Germany  would 


Equip   Your  Truck 
With  Arrow  Grip   Non-Skid   Chains 

Your  truck  and  driver  must  be  safeguarded 
against  treacherous  roads  by  non-skid  chains. 
Why  not  equip  with  the  best — those  that 
have  been  adopted  by  hundreds  of  fleet 
owners  —  those  that  are  recommended  by  prom- 
inent truck  manufacturers — ARROW  GRIPS? 
They  represent  but  a  trifling  percentage  of  your 
truck  cost  and  are  a  permanent  investment  They 
are  attached  or  detached  in  a  few  moments  without 
jacking  up  of  truck  or  unraveling  of  chain.  They 
are  simplicity  itself — just  two  superstrong  parts. 
They  increase  truck  efficiency,  and  are  the 
"MASTER  OF  TRACTION."  See  the  Arrow  Grip 
Exhibit  at  the  New  York  Show. 

See  your  truck  or  accessory  dealer  or  write 
for  a  copy  of  "The   Chain   of  Evidence." 

ARROW  GRIP  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  L  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Branches  in  Chicago,  New  York  and  Montreal 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY    superiority    quickly    bee.. 
|)laia  l<)  tlie  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Best  for  every  kind 
of  sweeping 

Just  try  a  Laco  Sweep  and  see  how  easily  you 
can  get  the  dirt  out  of  the  corners. 

You  use  a  Laco  Sweep  either  like  a  corn  broom 
—or  push  it  like  a  brush— and  the  permanent  flare 
on  each  side  makes  it  impossible  to  mar  your 
furniture  or  wood-work.  Especially  adapted  for 
hardwood  floors. 

Never  throws  the  dust— never  breaks  like  a  corn 
broom— and  saves  you  money  because  one  Laco 
Sweep  lasts  as  long  as  several  brooms. 

Buy  from  your  dealer  or  order  by  mail. 

Attractive  Territory  for  Specialty  Representatives 
A.  Laitner  &  Sons 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Trade  Mark 

Rta.  us.  Air.  o/ft 


Sweeps 


A  stiff  brush  that  sweeps  carpets 
and  ru^s  as  -well  as  bare  floors 
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It  is  their  pronunciation  of  the  American 
hello —that  French  telephone  greeting.  They 
adopted  it  probably  because  their  first  tele- 
phones came  from  America.  And  just  as 
Britain  and  Italy,  Australia  and  Argentina, 
Cuba  and  Canada,  so  also  France  still  looks 
to  America  for  telephone  progress.  French 
engineers  were  quick  to  recognize  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Automatic  and  before  the  ^  war 
they  had  already  begun  to  equip  their  cities 
with  the  Automatic  system.  During  the  war 
all  public  improvements  w^ere  halted,  but  even 
though  cities  could  not  continue  to  better  their 
telephone  service  by  installing  Automatic 
equipment,  great  business  institutions — muni- 
tion plants,  engine  works,  banks,  stores  and 
offices — were  able  to  speed  up  production  and 
accomplish  more  with  fewer  workers  through 
the  use  of  the  P.  A.  X.— The  Private  Auto- 
matic Exchange. 


What  the  P.  A.  X.  Gives 

There  are  two  separate  and  distinct  uses  for  tele- 
phones: public  service  and  industrial  service.  The 
same  instrument  cannot  serve  both  uses.  The 
P.  A.  X.  is  especially  built  for  this  industrial  service. 

Over  one  set  of  wires  the  P.  A.  X.  handles  inter- 
department  calls  day  and  night,  records  watchmen's 
rounds,  gives  fire  alarms,  and  locates  men  anywhere 
in  factory  or  office  by  code  signals.  The  amazing 
usefulness  and  economy  of  it  is  generally  appreci- 
ated only  after  it  is  installed.  That  the  full  force  of 
it  comes  home  to  every  one  then  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  P.  A.  X.'s  increase  an  average  of  30  per 
cent  during  the  first  year  of  use. 

An  office  manager  and  a  chief  engineer  recently  left 
a  large  corporation  using  the  P.  A.  X.  They  went  to 
two  companies  which  still  depended  on  one  tele- 
phone for  both  public  and  industrial  service.  Each 
recommended  to  his  new  connection  that  they  install 
the  Automatic — and  both  companies  are  now  using 
the  P.  A.  X. 

The  thousands  of  organizations  that  already  have  it 
would  no  more  think  of  being  without  the  P.  A.  X. 
than  they  would  consider  being  without  their  public 
telephones. 

Write  for  a  complete  survey  of  Aovf  factories, 
steel  mills,  banks,  office  buildings,  printers, 
hotels,  hospitals,  and  many  others  are  benefiting 
day  and  night  through  the  P.  A.  X. 


Automatic  Electric  Cq 

Makers  of  More  Than  2,000,000  Automatic  Telephones  in  Use  the  World  Over 
Dept.  520,  Morgan  and  Van  Buren  Streets,  Chicago       Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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Copynght  1419,  by  The  Goodypar  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


BOTH  ARE   GOODYEAR  TUBES 


GOODYEAR' S  ability  to  build  tubes  that 
last  long  and  hold  air  unfailingly  is  dra- 
matically related  to  the  fact  that  Goodyear  is 
a  successful  manufacturer  of  balloons  and 
dirigibles. 

There  is  sound  basis  for  such  assertion.  Both 
tubes  and  gas  bags  present  problems  of  inflation. 

For  nine  years,  Goodyear  has  pioneered  the 
furthering  of  aeronautics  in  this  country. 

In  constructing  these  giant  gas  bags  the  problem 
of  inflation  is  exceedingly  complex. 

For  the  gas  of  the  balloon  is  more  elusive  than 
air;  harder  to  hold  within  rubber. 

But  it  has  been  conclusively  established 
that  stout,  light  fabric,  impregnated  with 
rubber  and  built-up  layer-upon -layer,  forms  the 


most  practical  container  for  this  elusive  gas. 

Is  it  not  quite  logical,  therefore,  that  this  same 
built-up  principle  of  construction  should  be 
successfully  applied  to  tubes  whose  sole  func- 
tion it  is  to  hold  air? 

Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  are  built  on 
this  principle  and  their  valve-patch  is  vulcanized- 
172.  Built  up  as  they  are  with  several  plies  of 
pure  gum,  they  are  the  best  air  containers 
we  know  of. 

There  are  thousands  of  passenger-car  owners 
who  use  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  exclusively, 
gladly  paying  the  slightly  added  cost  in  the  firm 
belief  that  they  thus  protect  and  get  more  mile- 
age from  their  tires. 

More  Goodyear  Tubes  are  used  than  any 
other  kind. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


AKRON 


probably  have  a  debt  of  150,000,000,000 
marks,  as  against  5,000,000,000  before 
the  war.  This  is  another  apparent  indica- 
tion of  a  very  large  floating  debt,  as  the 
actual  war-loans  scarcely  amount  to 
100,000,000,000  marks.  Following  is  a 
record  of  the  amounts  subscribed  and  the 
number  of  subscribers,  where  known,  for 
the  nine  German  war-loans: 

Loan           Issue                              Amount  Subscribers 

1.  September,  1914 $1,030,000,000  1,267,235 

2.  February-March,  1915 2,094,000,000  2,691,060 

3.  September,  1915 2,797,000,000  3,966,418 

4     March,  1916 2,476,000,000  5,270,645 

5.  September-October,  1916 2,460,000,000  3,809,976 

6.  March-April,  1917 3,253,000,000  6,768,082 

7.  September-October,  1917 2,904,000,000  5,213,373 

8.  April,  1918 3,690,000,000 

9.  October-November,  1918 2,609,000,000 

George  Renwick,  one  of  the  regular  war- 
correspondents  of  the  New  York  Times, 
in  a  dispatch  from  Amsterdam,  says  that 
as  regards  the  economic  state  of  Germany, 
he  has  learned  some  striking  details  "from 
an  observer  who  has  been  closely  watching 
the  course  of  events,"  among  them  these: 

"Should  the  war-loans  be  honored,  the 
interest  charge  would  involve  an  increase 
in  taxation  over  the  last  peace  budget  of 
about  $3,500,000,000.  The  handsome 
surplus  prevnously  yielded  by  the  Prussian 
state  railways  has  now  disappeared  and 
the  result  of  working  the  railways  is  more 
hkely  to  be  a  deficit.  The  financial  situa- 
tion is  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  the  feeling 
of  security.  A  traveler  who  recently 
returned  from  BerUn  tells  me  that  money 
is  now  worth  only  a  day's  purchase,  as  no  one 
knows  what  may  happen  the  following  day. 
With  no  incentive  to  save,  the  people  are  in- 
dulging in  a  wild  orgy  of  expenditure,  deter- 
mined to  enjoy  money  while  they  have  it. 

"As  evidence  of  the  state  of  affairs 
regarding  raw  materials  with  which  Ger- 
many is  faced,  my  informant  gave  me  the 
following  figures  about  iron  ore:  In  order 
to  produce  her  annual  product  of  some 
14,000,000  tons  of  iron,  Germany  required 
50,000,000  tons  of  ore.  Her  own  output 
of  ore,  exclusive  of  that  from  Alsace, 
amounted  to  only  about  8,000,000  tons,  the 
difference  having  to  be  imported  mainly 
from  France,  Luxemburg,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Tunis,  and  Algeria,  while  about 
21,000,000  tons  were  obtained  from  Alsace. 

"With  the  French  and  French-controlled 
markets  closed  against  her,  and  Luxem- 
burg probably  lost  to  the  German  Customs 
Union,  Germany  will  be  hard  put  to  it  to 
find  raw  material  to  feed  her  furnaces. 
The  effect  is  felt  already  at  Knipp's, 
whose  employees  have  been  reduced  from 
120,000  to  10,000.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Germany's  purchasing  power  is 
heavily  reduced  because  of  the  fall  in  the 
mark,  which  now  equals  about  one-third 
of  its  normal  value. 

"As  regards  food,  my  informant,  who 
followed  the  Food  Dictator's  announce- 
ments and  distribution-cards  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  tells  me  that  these  cards 
entitle  people  to  only  one-fifth  of  the 
nourishment  considered  necessary  by 
scientists,  and  the  supplies  authorized 
it.\'  the  cards  are  not  always  forthcoming, 
i'rior  to  the  war  Berlin  consumed  about 
1,200,000  liters  of  milk  per  day,  while  the 
supply  now  available  is  only  some  180,000 
liters.  Practically  there  has  been  no 
milk,  butter,  eggs,  or  cheese  for  months 
j)ast.  The  sugar-ration  per  person  is 
now  a  pound  and  a  half  per  month,  that 
of  potatoes  about  seven  pounds  per 
week,  bread — ^and  that  very  bad — half 
:i  pound  daily,  with,  until  lately,  twenty 
.'j:rams  of  fat  per  day.  But-  fat  has  now 
practically  disappeared.  With  the  Russian 
lood-supplies  lost  to  her,  with  home- 
production  of  food  reduced  to  one-sixth  of 
the  previous  output,  and  with  the  potato 
iTop  left  to  be  frost-bitten  in  the  ground 
owing  to  lack  of  labor,  it  can  be  said  that 
(iermany's  food-supplies  have  really  broken 
<ii>wn.  Her  potato-supply  will  last  only  a 
low  weeks,  her  cereals  only  until  February. 

"How  this  luis  affected  the  population 
••an  bo  gathered  from  the  following  statis- 
tics  prepared  by  the  old  regime,  but  only 


lately  made  available:  In  1917  the  mor- 
tality rate  for  the  whole  of  Germany  was 
32  per  cent,  higher  than  for  1913,  and  for 
only  the  first  three-quarters  of  1918,  34  per 
cent,  higher.  In  towns  having  popula- 
tions of  over  15,000,  deaths  from  tubercu- 
losis amounted  in  1913  to  40,334  and  in 
only  the  first  half  of  1918  to  41,800. 
Deaths  from  respiratory  troubles  amounted 
in  1913  to  46,000;  in  1917  to  61,000;  and  in 
only  the  first  half  of  1918  to  34,500.  These 
statistics  do  not  contain  the  very  large  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  the  Spanish  sickness." 

OUR  FUTURE  BURDEN  OF  BOND 
INTEREST 

After  the  Victory  Loan  has  been  taken 
up  in  April,  or  May,  this  year,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  interest  money  to  be  paid 
annually  by  this  country  will  reach 
$1,100,000,000.  That  amount  has  been 
arrived  at  through  calculations  made  by 
the  Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank, 
of  New  York.  It  will  be  a  sum  "fifty 
times  greater  than  the  nation's  interest 
obligations  of  two  years  ago,  and  will  ex- 
ceed by  $100,000,000  the  combined  interest 
payments  of  all  European  Powers  in  1913, 
the  year  before  the  war."  But  this  sum 
represents  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
taxes  the  American  people  wall  be  called 
upon  to  pay,  because,  added  to  the  interest 
on  war-bonds,  the  Government's  normal 
running  expenses  will  require  direct  and 
indirect  tax  payments  of  more  than  two 
billion  dollars  next  year.  Large  as  this 
amount  is,  however,  it  is  below  what  any 
of  the  large  European  nations  will  be  obliged 
to  impose  on  their  people  in  taxes.  Pay- 
ments will  be  required  in  Great  Britain 
amounting  to  $3,400,000,000.  Entirely 
apart  from  indemnity  payments,  at  least 
an  equal  amount  will  be  required  of  the 
German  people.  French  people  will  have 
to  contribute  taxes  of  more  than  three 
billion  dollars  for  the  nation's  support. 
The  writer  adds : 

"If  we  make  no  allowance  for  indemni- 
ties to  be  received,  France  apparently  will 
require  upward  of  40  per  cent,  of  her 
people's  peace-time  income,  as  that  income 
was  formerly  figured,  to  meet  the  interest 
obligations  and  upkeep  expenses  of  the 
nation  in  1920.  Russia  apparently  will 
require  more  than  45  per  cent,  of  her 
people's  income,  as  that  income  was  figured 
prior  to  the  war.  Before  meeting  any 
indemnity  obUgations,  Au^ria-Hungary 
will  require  48  per  cent,  and  Germany 
31  per  cent." 

On  the  basis  of  annual  peace-time  income 
as  it  was  figured  in  1913  (when  inflation 
and  other  war-conditions  had  not  come  to 
confound  the  national  currencies)  the 
following  table  sets  the  people's  total 
income  against  their  prospective  taxation 
in  1920  (000  omitted) : 

Anniuil  Income  Taxes  1920  Cent. 

United  States $40,000,000  $2, 100.000  5 . 2 

Great  Britain 12,000,000  3,400,000  28.3 

France 7,500,000  3,000,000  40.0 

Russia 7,000,000  •?,200,000  45.5 

Italy 4,250,000  1,100,000  26.0 

Entente  Allies 870,750,000        $12,800,000        18.1 

Germany 11,000,000  3,400,000        30  9 

Austria-Hungary 5,000,000  2,400,000        48,9 

Teutonic  nations  $16,000,000         $5,800,000        36.3 

Total,  all $86,750,000        $18,600,000        21.4 

A  glance  at  the  above  figures  will  bo 
comforting  to  America^  tax-payers,  with 
its  indication  of  only  5.2  per  cent,  to  come 
out  of  incomes  for  taxes.  The  writer  of 
the  bank's  bulletin  believes  that  circum- 
stances will  meanwhile  contribute  to  in- 
creasing the  people's  income,  and  thus  will 
lessen  the  burden  of  taxes.  "A  significant 
thing  about  all  proposals  that  look  to 
overcoming  the  future  burdens  of  war- 
debts,"  it  observes,  "is  that  they  are 
essentially  economic  rather  than  financial." 


OPDEPBYMAIL 

As  pure  as  any  confection  can  be  made. 

Produced  in  a  model,  new  and  absolutely  sanitary 
factory.     Mail  orders  filled  anyw^here. 

Sent  in  a  protected  carton — each  Praline  wrapped  in 
glazed  paper.  Carefully  packed.  P.  O.  or  Elxpresa 
Money  Orders,  or  Personal  Checks  received. 

Box  of  7  (sample),  $1.00.    Box  of  12,  $1.50.    Box  of  24,  $3.00. 

Sent  Parcel  Post — prepaid,  insured. 
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Bake  .Muffins  andi  aSi:^ 
Bread  Stick 
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Mgner  Muffin  Pans 

THE    even    heat-retaining     quality    of 
Wagner  Muffin  Pans  bakes  muffins  with 
a  crisp,  golden  brown  crust  and  a  whole- 
some, light,  evenly  baked  center. 

Wagner  Muffin  Pans  are  made  both  in  Cast 
Iron  and  Cast  Aluminum.  They  are  most 
durable.  Come  in  many  styles  suited  to  the 
different  kinds  of  hot  breads.  Using  the  right 
pan  for  each  kind  of  dough  improves  the 
muffins  and  gives  pleasing  variety  to  meals. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  free  leaflet 
on  Muffin  Pans  and  muffin  baking.    We  will 
V    H     also  send  free  booklet  showing  the  complete 
line  of  Wagner  Cast  Alumi- 
num Kitchen  Utensils. 

THE  WAGNER  MFG.  CO. 
Box  90  Sidney,  0. 


English  Connectives  Explained 

The  correct  use  of  all  Prepositions,   Conjunctions.  Relative 
Pronouns  and   Adverbs,  clearly     and    thoroughly  described 
and  illustrated  in  Connectives  of  English  Speech,  by  James  C. 
I'ERNALD,  L.H.D.     Cloth,  $1.3  o;  by  mail,  $1.63. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COM  PAN  Y    -    -    -    -    New  York 


Blooms  a  month  later  than  the  American 

species;  flowers,  large,  star-shaped,  pure 

white;   conspicuous   red   fruits  in  fall. 

A  rare  and  beautiful  novelty. 

Ivich  W .  100 

f3  ft.  lligh §1.2.5        $10.00  $(50.00 

4  "       "     2.00  17.50  125.00 

^'lloine  Lavd.trnpe.i,'^  our  book  for 
home-owners,  f>ives  plnns  and  .supjjes- 
tions  for  unusual  ji^ronpiiijis  of  trees, 
sliTub.s  aiul  plants.    Sent  free  on  request. 

HICKS*  NURSERIES 

Box  D  Westbury,  N.  Y. 


PAR  R  ETT  Tractor  C^endar 


JANUARY 


Corn-shelling,  feed-gtlnding,  baling, 
5IU nip* pulling,  wood-sawing,  haul- 
ing, logging  and  ice-fcarv*sting. 


FEBRUARY 


CoTn-shclling,  bating,  rred-g>inding. 

wood -sawing,     stalk- breaking     and 

iione  crushing 


MARCH 


Plowing,     discing,      rolling    whrat, 

dragging  foads,  stump   pulling  and 

dragging  corn  shocks 


SW^^ 


APRIL 

Plowing,     discing,     seeding,    road- 
building.    stutDp-pulling.     manure 
•pleading. 


MAY 


Plowing,      discing,      road-dragging, 
harrowing    coin,    cultivating   corn 


JUNE 


Road-dtagging,  harvesting,  haying, 
hauling,  baling. 


JULY 


Harvesting,  threshing,  plowing, 
baling,  discing. 


AUGUST 

plowing,     pulverizing,     discing, 
threshing,   baling,   corn    harvesting. 


SEPTEMBER 


Seeding,  threshing,  silo-filling,   hay 
ing,  hauling,  harvesting. 


OCTOBER 

Plowing,  seeding,  baling,  clover 
hulling. 


NOVEMBER 

Corn-husking.  plowing,  clover 
hulling. 


DECEMBER 

Corn-shelling,    hauling,    feed  grind- 
ing,   corn-shtedding.    straw-baling, 
stufflp-pulling. 
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ERSATILITY  is  one  of  the  outstanding  character- 
istics of  the  Parrett  Tractor. 


It  is  not  a  one -operation  machine.  Hundreds  of 
farmers  are  using  it  not  merely  for  one  thing,  such  as 
plowing,  but  for  all  kinds  of  work  with  the  utmost  success. 

Instead  of  for  a  few  months  in  the  year,  the  Parrett 
can  be  used  every  month  in  useful,  necessary  farm  work. 
Every  month  it  can  be  used  to  solve  the  labor  problem. 
Every  month  it  can  be  used  to  cut  the  cost  of  production. 
And  so,  in  twelve  months  of  steady  use,  the  Parrett  will 
earn  just  that  much  more  profit  on  the  investment  the 
farmer  makes  in  his  tractor. 

One  reason  for  all  this  is  that  the  Parrett  is  just  as 
efficient  on  the  belt  as  it  is  on  the  draw-bar.  It  can  operate 
a  20-  to  24-inch  cylinder  separator  or  do  any  other  belt 
work  requiring  equal  power.  On  the  drawbar  it  will  pull 
three  14-inch  plows  under  ordinary  conditions. 

And  the  Parrett  is  just  as  versatile  in  its  ability  to 
work  under  all  kinds  of  farming  conditions  as  in  its  ability 
to  do  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  For  seven  years  now  it  has 
been  tested  in  the  tough  sods  of  the  North,  the  gumbo  of 
the  West,  the  muck  of  the  rice  fields  in  the  South  and 
the  rough  hills  of  the  East.  Everywhere  it  has  proved  its 
ability  to  master  the  most  extreme  conditions  and  do  the 
work  in  the  way  it  should  be  done,  keeping  constantly 
on  the  job. 

Don't  buy  a  tractor  to  do  just  one  thing — buy  a  Parrett 
to  help  you  in  all  your  farm  work  every  month  in  the  year. 

Write  for  additional  information  and  name  of  dealer  in 
your  locality. 


PARRETT  Tractor 
Company 

417  Fisher  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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PARRETT  QUALITY  SPEAKS   FOR   ITSELF 


/XI.I.  r»ur^r>osi 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Not  a  Colyum. — "  Did  you  see  Trajan's 
Column  when  you  were  in  Rome?  " 

"  Read  it  every  morning." — Boston 
Transcript. 


The  Vice  in  Advice. — ^Adviee  is  the  most 
worthless  commodity  in  the  world.  Those" 
who  might  profit  by  it  don't  need  it,  and 
those  who  do  need  it  won't  profit  by  it — 
if  they  could,  they  wouldn't  need  it. — Life. 


Feminine. — "  My  husband  is  so  jealous." 

"  How  absurd  !  " 

"  Why,  isn't  yours?  " 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  How  humiliating!" — Boston  Transcript 


A    Tip    for    the    League    of   Natfons.— 

Paderewski  is  going  to  be  the  President  of 
Poland,  Then,  why  not  place  John 
McCormack,  the  Irish  sweet  singer,  at  the 
head  of  the  population  of  the  Emerald 
Isle,  and  elect  Caruso  President  of  Italy? 
Thus  might  harmony  be  established  in 
Europe. — New  York  Globe. 


\ 


The     First     Food  -  Monopolist.—"  This 
ought   to  make  life  easy  from  now  on," 
remarked  Noah  as  the  ark  landed. 
•    "To    what    do    you    refer?  "    inquired 
Japhet. 

"  Our  monopoly  of  eggs,  butter,  milk, 
beef,  etc.,  with  not  a  soul  on  earth  to  start 
an  investigation."- — Washington  Star. 


Too  Much. — -The  Author — "  Ha  !  so 
you  have  been  in  the  trenches.  Then,  of 
course,  you  wQl  delight  in  reading  my 
latest  book,  entitled  '  Ten  Days  on  the 
Western  Front.'    It  is  only — " 

And  then  the  man  who  had  really  been 
there  calmly  wiped  the  gore  from  his 
bayonet  and  replaced  it  in  the  scabbard. — 
Life. 


Old  Lady  (to 
-"  Poor   man. 


fellow !      Do 


Legs  at  Bargain  Rates. — 

severelj'    wounded    soldier)- 
have  you  lost  your  leg?  " 

Tommy — "  Yes,  mum." 

Old    Lady — ■"  Oh,    poor 
have  an  apple." 

Tommy  (to  his  chum,  when  the  old  lady 
had  departed) — "  BiU,  I  think  I'll  have 
my  other  leg  off  before  she  comes  next 
week.    I  might  get  a  banana." — Tit-Bits. 


The  End  of  an  (Aviator's)  Perfect  Day 

When  you  sit  on  the  edge  of  a  cloud  aU  day, 

Holding  a  map  in  your  hand. 
And  you  search  for  a  spot  that  is  far  awaj 

Out  there  in  No  Man's  Land, 
When  you  see  the  shrapnel  bursting  fine, 

The  four  hundred  on  the  way. 
And  you  find  you  have  busted  the  Germai 
line — 

It's  the  end  of  a  perfect  day.  ^ 

— Stars  and  Stripes.  , 


Pride    That    Went    Before    a    FalL— 0 

the   innumerable   stories   told   of   the  ex 
Kaiser's  vanity,  none  surpasses  one  con 
cerning  a  little  incident   that  took  plao 
on  board  a  British  war-ship  a  few  year 
ago.     The  recently  deposed  emperor  w; 
being  entertained  at  dinner  during  a  visi 
to  the  British  Fleet,  and,  when  smoki: 
began,  took  up  a  cigar  and  looked  round  fi 
a  cutter.    One  not  being  handy,  an  offid 
immediately  offered  him  a  penknife,  whicl 
William  used  and  returned  with  the  soler 
remark,    "  Keep    it,    and    guard    it    ^ 
one  day  it  will  be  historic."— T/ic  .'^rjona 


These  Changed  Times. — "  Who  are  the 
plain  people,  anyhow?  " 

"  Well,  I  wouldn't  apply  the  term  to  the 
lady  voters." — Pittsburg  Sun. 


Simple  Explanation. — "  Your  husband 
tells  me  he  has  quit  betting  on  horses  !  " 

"  Oh,  dear !  "  exclaimed  young  Mrs. 
Torkins.  "  Charley's  broke  again  !  " — 
Washington  Star. 


Returning  the  Compliment. — Speaker 
(to  persistent  heckler) — "  I  look  upon 
you  as  a  confounded  rascal." 

Heckler — "  You  may  look  upon  nie 
in  any  character  j^ou  choose  to  assume." — 
Til-Bits. 


Never  Been  Tried  Since. — She — "  Why 
are  you  looking  so  thoughtful,  my  dear?  " 

He — "  I  was  wondering  how  Jonah 
got  away  with  it  when  his  wife  asked  him 
where  he  had  been  away  from  home  all 
that  time,  and  he  told  her  a  whale  had 
swallowed  him." — Baltimore  American. 


Noble  Mariners. — Miss  Softleich 
(watching  revolving  light  of  the  light- 
house)— "  How  patient  sailors  are  !  " 
Coast  Guard — "  How,  indeed?  " 
Miss  Softleigh — "  They  must  be.  The 
wind  has  blown  out  the  light  six  times  and 
they  still  keep  lighting  it  again." — Marine 
News. 


Try     This     Before     Easter. — W^ifey — 
"  There   are    times   when    I    wish    I    were 
a  man." 

Hubby—"  When?  " 

WiFEY — "  When  I  pass  a  milliner's 
shop  and  think  how  happy  I  could  make 
my  wife  by  giving  her  a  present  of  a  new 
hat." — Cleveland  Leader. 


Irony  or  Tact? — "  There's  nobody,"  said 
a  Washington  lobbyist,  "  who  can  get  rid 
of  an  importunate  caller  so  quickly  and 
at  the  same  time  so  smoothly  as  the 
President.  Once  at  a  reception  a  man 
held  up  the  long  line  of  guests  waiting  to 
shake  the  President's  hand  while  he 
recounted  some  tedious  yarn  or  other. 
The  President  stood  about  four  minutes 
of  this.  Then  he  gave  a  start.  '  But,  my 
dear  sir,  I  am  monopolizing  you ! '  he 
said." — The  Argonaut. 


Expert  Advice.— The  young  man  sidled 
into  the  jeweler's  shop  with  a  furtive  air. 
He  handed  the  jeweler  a  ring  with  the 
stammered  statement  that  he  wished  it 
marked  "  with  some  names." 

"  What  names  do  you  wish?  "  inquired 
the  jeweler  in  a  sympathetic  tone. 

"  From  Henry  to  Clara,"  the  young 
man  blushingly  whispered. 

The  jeweler  looked  from  the  ring  to 
the  young  man,  and  said  in  a  fatherly 
manner:  "  Take  my  advice,  young  man, 
and  have  it  engraved  simply,  '  From 
Henry.'  " — Argonaut. 


Bumptious  Family. — An  old  farmer  who, 
by  hard  work  and  parsimonious  habits, 
had  got  together  a  little  fortune,  decided 
that  the  time  had  at  length  arrived  when 
he  was  justified  in  ordering  a  family 
carriage.  He  went  to  a  carriage-builder's, 
and  described  in  detail  the  kind  of  vehicle 
he  wished  to  buy. 

"  Now,  I  suppose  you  want  rubber 
tires?  "  said  the  carriage-builder. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  old  farmer  in 
tones  of  resentment.  "  My  folk  ain't  that 
kind.  When  they're  riding  they  want 
to  know  it." — Edinburgh  Weekly  Scotsman. 


Speeds 
Shaving 

The  Warner  Self- 
Lathering  Brush 

Quickest,  Easiest, 
Most  Sanitary 


FOR  the  quick  "once  over"  in  the  early  morning  the  Warner  Fountain  Brush 
IS  the  greatest  time  saver.  The  "make  ready"  must  be  counted  in 
seconds  with  a  Warner. 

It  spouts  cream  from  its  own  handle  right  into  the  brush. 
It  bursts  into  lather  on  your  face.  It  does  in  seconds  what  took 
minutes  before.  It  is  the  greatest  aid  to  shaving  yet  invented 
— and  the  latest. 

The  Warner  is  scientific.  Experts  spent  five  years  developing 
it.  1  he  soap  is  in  the  handle  of  the  brush  itself.  A  turn  of  the 
cap  and  it  spouts  into  the  heart  of  the  brush  at  the  bend  of  the 
bristles.  Just  enough  soap,  in  just  the  right  place  to  lather 
quickest.  The  handle  is  a  compact  nickel  plated  case  of  just 
the  right  size  and  weight  to  hold  comfortably.  Between  shaves 
a  ventilated  sleeve  slides  up  over  the  brush  to  protect  it,  and 
your  things,  if  you're  traveling.  Your  whole  shaving  outfit,  ex- 
cept the  razor,  is  in  this  one  compact  unit. 

The  Sanitary  Way  to  Shave 
Go  to  Your  Dealer 

Warner  Brush  as  the  sanitary  way  of 
brush  and  soap  are  protected  from 
dust  and  germs. 

The  Warner  adds  luxury  to  utility. 


He  will  recommend  the 
shaving.     Between  shaves 


quality  genuine  Rubberset. 
out.      The  cream  is 


come 


A — Removable  Ventilated  Cap 
for  Guard. 

B — Genuine  Rubberset  Brush, 

C- — Between  shaves,  the  Tele- 
scope Handle  forms  a  wet- 
proof  guard. 

D — The  soft  flexible  rubber  tube 
delivers  the  shaving  cream 
to  the  bend  of  the  bristles. 

E — Warner  Shaving  Cream 
Cartridge  filled  with 
Mennen's  Shaving  Cream. 

F — Feed  Cap  Control.  A  turn 
brings.instant  lather. 


The  brush  itself  is  a  high 
The  bristles  are  guaranteed  not  to 
Mennen's — the  finest — enough  for 
many  weeks.  It  lasts  longer  be- 
cause there  is  no  waste.  When  it 
is  gone  your  dealer  will  supply  a 
fresh  sealed  cartridge  to  fit  the 
brush  for  35c. 


■  everything  but  the  razor  ' 


Free  Approval  Offer 

Go  see  this  brush  today  at  any  dealer's. 
If  his  supply  has  not  arrived,  mail  us  his 
name  on  the  coupon  printed  here  and  we 
will  send  him  a  brush  for  your  free  inspec- 
tion. If  entirely  satisfied,  pay  the  dealer  $4, 
which  includes  a  35  cent  cartridge  of  Men- 
nen's Cream.  If  for  any  reason  you  don't 
want  the  brush,  you  are  not  obliged  to  pay 
any  money  virhatever.  Take  the  coupon 
with  you  to  the  store — tear  it  out  now. 

The  Warner-Patterson  Co. 

916  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

If  Your  Dealer  Can't   Supply   You 
Send  Direct  to  Us. 


FREE    APPROVAL    COUPON 

WARNER-PATTERSON  CO. 

916  So.   Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Send  a  Warner  Fountain  Shaving^Brush  in  care 
of  the  dealer  named  below  for  my  free  inspection 
and  approval.  If  entirely  satisfied  I  agree  to  accept 
the  brush  and  pay  the  dealer  $4.  This  does  not 
obligate  me  to  pay  any  money  if  after  free  exam- 
ination 1  decide  I  do  not  want  the  brush. 

Mm  Name 

Address 

Dealer's  Name ., 

A  ddress . 


OldViolins 

UPWARDS    (h-IAA 
FROM    CpiUU 

— less  a  liberal  allowance  for  your 
present  instrument !  You  can  find  in 
the  Lyon  &  Healy  collection — Ame- 
rica's finest — just  the  instrument 
.  you    have 

#  longwant- 

^■^^    a  ed,     at    a 

MB^P  n  reasonable 

fr^  If  price.     We 

W^'SS^-^      have  sev- 
^^S^^^^y^fceral  excel - 
^T'^^        lent     old 
W  L  ^  li^dl^         violins— 
Y^^W  products  of 

^  ^*^  famed  18th 

]|  century 

masters — for  as  low  as  $100  and  on  up 
to  $500.  Also  bovi's  of  superior  grades 
by  makers  like  Tourte  and  Pecatte. 

Expert  Violin  Repairing 

Cost  estimates  promptly  furnished. 

Send  us  your  name  so  we  can  mail 
you  copy  of  our  latest  catalog,  free 
to  violinists,  of  new  and  old  instru- 
ments now  offered  on  small  monthly 
payment  plan.  Fill  out  and  mail 
today: 

Name   

Address 

Please  write  here  about  how  much  you  wish  to 
invest: 

If  a  violin  teacher,  let  us  include  your 
name  in  our  revised  teachers'  list  now  be- 
ing compiled.  We  take  used  violins  in  ex- 
change. Writetoday.  Leading  Music  Stores 
sell  Lyon  &  Healy  Musical  Instruments. 

Lyon  &  Healy  K^Z^L^'^Lic 

54  -  97    Jackson    Blvd.,    Chicago 


SEND  ,iir.  Bungalow  Books 

Plan  Future  Homes  Now 

With  Economy  Plans 

of  California  Homes 

-noted   for   comfort,   beauty    and 
mdaptability  to  any  climate. 

"Representative  Cal.  Homes" 

m  plans.  $2600  to  $7000,  60c 

"West  Coast  Bungalows" 

72  plans,  $1200  to  $2500,  60c 

"Little  Bungalows" 

40  plans,    $500  to  $2000,    40c 

SPECIAL    $1.50    OFFER.       Send    $1.60    for   all    3   CDrC 
books  and  get  book  of  75  special  plans,  also  Garage  plans    T  IXLilj 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

E.  W.  STILLWELL  &  CO..  Architects,  723  Henne  Building,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"J.  A.  H.,"  Duncan,  Ariz. — "I  was  taught  to 
address  the  wife  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
when  writing  her,  as  'Mrs.  Rev.'  Please  inform 
nie  if  this  custom  is  passing  into  disuse,  as  is 
that  of  addressing  the  wife  of  a  physician  as 
"Mrs.  Dr.' " 

The  custom  to  which  you  refer  is  now  in  disuse, 
but  prevailed  widely  at  one  time  in  the  United 
States.  The  disposition  of  the  most  cultured 
classes  is  to  ignore  titles  as  propriety  permits, 
so  modem  usage  is  opposed  to  the  practise  of  af- 
fixing to  a  married  woman's  name  the  honorary 
or  professional  title  of  her  husband. 

"H.  B.,"  Houston,  Tex. — "Please  give  me  the 
correct  pronunciation  (in  America)  of  the  words 
homage,  herb,  forwards,  and  advertisement." 

"Homage,"  hurn'ij — o  as  in  not,  i  as  in  habit. 
"Herb,"  hurb  or  urb — u  as  in  burn.  In  the 
United  States  the  tendency  is  to  articulate  the 
h.  "Forwards,"  for'wardz — o  as  in  or,  a  as  in  final. 
"Advertisement,"  ad-vur'tiz-ment — a  as  in  final,  u 
as  in  burn,  i  as  in  habit,  e  as  in  get;  or  ad"var- 
taiz'mcnt — a  as  in  fat,  a  as  in  final,  ai  as  in  aisle, 
e  as  in  gel. 

"M.  M.,"  Nyala,  Nev. — "Please  give  the 
pronimclation  of  menu,  vase,  address,  infantile, 
and  mercantile." 

"Menu,"  (1)  men'yu  or  (P.)  (2)  ma-nu' — (1) 
p  as  in  get,  yu  as  if  spelled  you;  (2)  a  as  in  sofa, 
u  as  in  due.  "Vase"  (1)  ves  {especially  in  the 
United  Stales) ;  (2)  va  {especially  in  Great  Britain), 
or  (3)  voz  {occasionally  British) — (1)  aas  in  prey; 
(2)  a  as  in  art;  (3)  o  as  in  or.  "Address,"  a-dres' 
— a  as  in  fat;  e  as  in  get.  "Infantile,"  in'fan-til 
— in  the  United  States — i's  as  in  hit,  a  as  in 
final;  or  in' fan-tail  in  Great  Britain,  where  the 
final  syllable  is  pronounced  as  the  word  "tile" 
— ai  as  in  aisle.  "Mercantile,"  mur'kan-til  or 
-tail — u  as  in  burn,  a  as  in  final,  i  as  in  hit;  or  ai 
as  in  aisle. 

"H.  E.  R.."  Atlanta,  Ga.— "  Is  the  following 
correct — 'You  ought  not  to  close  that  door'?" 

All  depends  on  the  meaning.  Dr.  James  C. 
Fernald  in  his  "English  Synonyms,  Antonyms, 
and  Prepositions"  says:  ,"  Ought  is  sometimes 
used  of  abstractions  or  inanimate  tilings  as  in- 
dicating what  tiie  mind  deems  imperative  or 
logically  necessary  in  view  of  all  the  conditions; 
as,  these  goods  ought  to  go  into  that  space;  these 
arguments  ought  to  convince  liiin;  should  in  sych 
connections  would  be  correct  but  less  emphatic. 
Ought  is  the  stronger  word,  holding  most  closely 
to  the  sense  of  moral  obligation,  or  sometimes  of 
imperative  logical  necessity;  should  may  have 
the  sense  of  moral  obligation  or  may  apply  merely 
to  propriety  or  expediency,  as  in  the  proverb, 
'The  har  should  have  a  good  memory,'  i.e.,   he 


will  need  it.     One  ought  to  do  that  which  he  is 
under  moral  obligation  or  in  duty  bound  to  do." 

"H.  M.  F.,"  Cleveland,  O. — "What  is  the 
derivation  and  meaning  of  the  Christian  name 
Nadine?" 

The  feminine  name  Nadine  is  French,  meaning 
"hope." 

"H.  W.  W.,"  Suffolk,  Va. — The  expression. 
"Quite  a  few,"  is  a  colloquiaU.sm. 

"H.  E.  K.,"  Corydon,  la. — Verdim  is  one 
himdred  and  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Paris. 

"D.  M.  K.,"  Philadelphia,  Pa. — "Why  is  the 
word  'Messrs.'  used  when  writing  to  two  or  more 
persons;  or  is  it  quite  right  and  proper  to  com- 
mence a  letter  thus — • 

Jones,  Baker  and  Jones, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
without  the  use  of  the  word  '  Messrs.'  in  front  of 
the  name?" 

Messrs.  is  the  plural  form  of  Mr.,  and  is  used 
when  two  or  more  names  foUow  the  word.  Good 
form  prescribes  the  use  of  the  contraction  before 
the  name  of  a  company  composed  of  two  or  more 
persons,  as,  "Messrs.  Jones,  Baker  and  Jones." 

"M.  E.  H.,"  Cleveland,  O. — "In  an  argument 
regarding  the  proper  use  of  the  word  confiscate,  one 
party  contended  that  it  would  be  proper  to  say 
'confiscate  slavery,'  'confiscate  marriage,'  etc.; 
the  other  side  called  the  phrase  poor  diction,  stating 
that  one  could  confiscate  a  slave  or  property, 
but  not  a  state  of  affairs  or  an  institution,  such 
as  slavery  or  marriage.  Please  inform  me  which 
is  correct." 

One  may  confiscate  concrete  things.  There- 
fore, it  is  correct  to  say  one  may  confiscate  prop- 
erty, and  considering  slaves  as  property,  one 
might  say  confiscate  a  slave,  altho  this  is  not 
strictly  in  accord  with  present  -  day  English. 
No  one  speaks  of  confiscating  a  child,  and  in- 
asmuch as  confiscation  is  a  legal  word  designating 
"to  appropriate  (private  property)  as  forfeited 
to  the  pubUc  use  or  treasiu-y,  especially  because 
of  the  wrong-doing  of  the  owner,"  it  can  scarcely 
apply  to  human  beings. 

There  may  be  some  law  in  certain  States  of  the 
Union,  as  there  is,  the  writer  believes,  in  the 
EngUsh  statute  books,  entitling  a  parish  to 
confiscate  a  cow  or  a  horse,  or  any  other  animal, 
that  has  strayed  upon  public  dominion  and 
damaged  it,  after  said  stray  animal  has  been 
impounded  and  the  impoundage  fee  not  paid 
by  the  owner,  the  confiscation  fee  in  such  a  case 
being  in  Ueu  of  the  amount  due  for  impoundage, 
which  has  been  defaulted  by  the  owner. 

One  can  not  confiscate  a  state  of  affairs  or  an 
institution. 

"H.  C.  L.,"  Baltimore,  Md. — "Is  it  correct  to 
use  the  word  'and'  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence.     If  so,  what  is  the  force  of  it?" 

The  use  of  the  conjimction  "and"  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence  dates  back  to  "Piers 
Plowman,"  1394,  and  may  be  found  in  the  Town- 
ley  Mysteries,  1460,  in  Shakespeare,  1610,  and 
elsewhere  in   English  literature.     The  use  is  so 
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of  recovery 

is  provided  in  this  region, 
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ment for  its  $2,000,000  Army 
Sanatorium.  Over  300  days  of 
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Booklet  "L." 
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Parisians  Out-of-Doors 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith.  A  delightful  book 
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English  Inn  in  the  glori- 
ous   Land  of   the    Sky. 
Perfect   service — concen- 
trated comfort. 

Perfect  Golf  in  a  Perfect  Climate 

All  other  sports   in  perfection. 
Make  Reservation  Now. 
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Ninth,  Washington,|D.  C. 
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old  and  well  established  that  it  is  quite  per- 
missible. It  is  more  common,  however,  in 
England  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

"M.  T.  M.,"  Melrose,  Mass. — Haven't  is  the 
contraction  of  have  not. 

"E.  T.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Can  you  tell  me 
in  speaking  of  insurance  commissions  wliich  is  the 
correct  term  to  use,  ovcrridirui  or  overwriting? 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  ovcrwrilimj  was  the 
correct  term  to  use.  but  insurance  men  of  my 
acquaintance  seem  to  use  the  two  terms  mdis- 
c^iminately,  and  when  questioned  some  say  one 
and  some  "say  the  other  term  is  correct. 

According  to  the  dictionary,  overriding  is  the 
correct  word  to  use.  "To  override  one's  com- 
mission" is  "to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  one's 
authority;  exceed  the  power  granted  luider  a 
commission;  discharge  one's  office  in  a  high- 
handed and  arbitrary  manner." 

"P.  W.  K.,"  Fremont,  O. — "What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  letters  '  SS '  used  by  notaries  in  acknowl- 
edging signatures,  as  'State  of  Ohio,  County  of 
Sandusky,   SS.'?" 

The  letters  SS.  are  used  as  an  abbreviation 
of  the  Latin  scilicet,  which  meains  "To  wit,  name- 
ly." In  another  connection  the  letters  stand  for 
"summons." 

"O.  D.  "W.,"  Birmingham,  Ala. — The  plural 
of  corpse  is  corpses;  the  plural  of  corps  is  corps. 

"M.  H.,"  Auxvasse,  Mo. — "I  hear  the  ex- 
pression 'in  back  of  in  contrast  to  'in  front  of,' 
is  it  correct?" 

It  is  colloquial  but  not  correct.  Say  "be- 
liind"  or  "at  the  back  of." 

"R.  L.  B.,"  BarbourSviUe,  Ky. — "Please  give 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  Borealis." 

Borealis  is  pronounced  bo"ri-e'lis — a  as  in 
no,  i  as  in  police,  e  as  in  they,  i  as  in  pin. 

"B  .T.  T.,"  De  Soto,  Mo. — "We  would  like  to 
inquire  as  to  the  proper  use  of  the  word  proven. 
It  has  l^een  our  custom  to  word  our  phrase,  '  He 
has  proven  himself  a  model  employee,'  whicli 
seems  rather  euphonious  altho  not  considered  the 
best  EngUsh.  Please  advise  us  when  referring 
to  the  sendees  of  a  person,  if  'has  proven'  is  not 
better  than  'has  proved,'  and  which  would  be 
considered  best  from  the  standpoint  of  good 
speech  or  writing  recommendations." 

Proven  is  a  present  participle  used  in  Scottish 
law  to  indicate  that  according  to  the  evidence 
(present)  a  man  on  trial  is  giiilty  (proven  so)  or 
not  guilty  (jiot  proven  so).  Proved  indicates  a 
past  completed  action;  proven,  an  action  based  on 
facts  present.  The  fact  that  you  use  "he  has 
proved"  indicates  that  what  he  has  done  in  the 
past  causes  you  in  the  present  to  say  that  he  is  a 
model  employee.     Proved  only   is   correct. 

"M.  J.  H.,"  Woodhaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.— "In 
the  expression  'Mr.  Blank,  the  president,  is 
familiar  with  the  transaction,'  should  'president' 
be  capitalized?     If  so,  why?" 

Tills  is  purely  a  matter  of  office  style  and  not 
one  of  rule.  If  the  man's  name  were  not  given, 
the  officer  would  be  capitalized  as  a  matter  of 
specific  reference  to  the  head  of  the  Company 
as  well  as  a  matter  of  commercial  courtesy. 
Therefore,  when  referring  to  the  officers  of  a 
Company  by  their  office  or  by  their  name  and 
their  office,  use  capitals.  "  Mr.  John  Brown, 
the  President  ("of  our  Company"  understood) 
knows  it." 

"P.  W.  H.,"  Powers,  Ore. — "Please  advise  me 
of  the  source  of  the  well-known  poetical  allusion 
to  'Ships  that  pass  in  the  night.'" 

You  will  find  the  quotation  in  Longfellow's 
"Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,"  part  iii,  "The  Theo- 
logian's 'fale:  Elizabeth,  iv." 

"C.  B.  E.."  Oak  Park,  111.—"  (1)  What  is  the 

origin  and  meaning  or  applic;ation    of  the  phrase 

'Carrying  coals  to  Newcastle?'      (2)  Also,  of  the 

^  term,  'There's  something  rotten  in  Denmark.'" 

(1)  "To  carry  coals  to  Newcastle "  means  "To 
take  goods  to  a  place  where  they  already  abound; 
hence,  to  throw  away  one's  labor."  It  is  de- 
rived from  Horace's  expression,  "It  would  be  as 
silly  as  to  carry  sticks  into  the  forest."  (2) 
Tlie  expression  to  which  you  refer  reads,  "  Some- 
thing is  rotten  in  tl\c  state  of  Denmark,"  and  is 
{from  "Hamlet,"  act  i,  scene  4. 


Spain    is    Feeling    Better    Now. — The 

claim  of  Spain  to  be  represented  at  the 
Peace  Conference  is  jiresiimably  based 
upon  her  inabihty,  through  indisposition, 
to  bo  present  at  the  war. — The  Bystander. 
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Don't  let  your  car 
get  out  of  use 

With  all  cars  costing  much  more  than  they  used  to,  It 
pays  more  than  ever  to  make  you  rear  give  longer  service. 
Don't  let  it  get  out  of  commission — overhaul  it  in  time. 

Your  car  probably  needs 
new   piston   rings  now. 

All  piston  rings  wear  out  in  time,  and  must  be  replaced. 
The  fuel  and  oil  waste  alone,  due  to  worn,  ill-fitting  or 
cheaply  made  piston  rings,  amounts  to  as  high  as  25^/c  of 
total  consumption.     Stop  this  loss! 

Install  Inlands  and  save  money 

Inlands  save  you  real  money  in  fuel  cost — make  your  en- 
gine run  like  new — and  eliminate  engine  repairs  that  would 
otherwise  be  necessary.  Any  good  mechanic  can  show^ 
you  how^  the  Inland  patented  spiral  cut  principle  makes  it 
the  mechanically  perfect  ring.     The 

INLAND 

ONE-PIECE  PISTON  RING 

is  absolutely  gas-tight  because  it  has  no  gap  and  because  its  patented 
Spiral  Cut  permits  it  to  expand  in  a  perfect  circle  making  a  perfect  seal 
against  the  cylinder  w^all.  Strongest  and  most  durable  because  the 
width  and  thickness  are  equal  all  around  — -  no  weak  or  thin  places. 
Low  priced  because  of  its  simple,  one-piece  construction 
—a  set  of  Inlands  costs  less  than  any  other  type  of  abso- 
lutely gas-tight  ring. 

Don't  let  your  car  get  "down  and  out" 
from  failure  to  keep  it  in  condition. 
Put  your  car  in  A-1  shape  now.  See 
your  garage  man  about  Inlands  today. 

Inland  Machine  Works 

1636  Locust  Street,    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dealers — Jobbers  everywhere  stock  Inlands.     Ask  yours. 
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Templar 

Top-Valve 

Motor 


Five  Passenger  Touring  $2185 

Four  Passenger  Sportetle  $2183 

Four  Passenger  Victoria  Elite  $2283 

Two  Pass.  Touring  Roadster  $2385 

Five  Passenger  Sedan  $3285 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland 


empla  r 

dne ^Superfine  Small  Car 


HE  Templar  exemplifies  competent  en- 
gineering and  design. 

And  in    the   Templar   you   find   the 
extreme  of  high  quality  standards  in  the  selec- 
of  materials  and  equipment  of  every^^kind 
in  its  construction. 

Workmanship  and  finish  are  executed  with 
the  utmost  of  painstaking  care. 

The  fiVG  passenger  touring  model  though 
moderate  in  size  and  economical  in  operation, 
is  roomy  and  rides  easily. 

The  performance  is  what  you  would  expect 
of  the  Superfine  Small  Car. 

The  Templar  Motors  Corporation 


2400  Halstead  Street,  Lakewood,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE   TOURING   CAR 
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Westclox 


TTERE  they  are:  the  four 
top-notchers  in  the 
Westclox  line.  Big  Ben 
heads  the  family.  He's  a 
good,  substantial  timekeeper 
and  a  loyal  call-clock. 

At  his  right,  America: 
trim,  alert,  competent.  Then 
Sleep-Meter  a  close  second 
to  Big  Ben:  refined,  neigh- 
borly, watchful. 


Last  but  least  only  in  size 
comes  little  brother,  Baby 
Ben,  who  tucks  cozily  into 
places  where  Big  Ben  might 
feel  out  of  place. 

They're  all  faithful  time- 
keepers and  punctual  alarms. 
They  all  have  the  same  good 
Westclox  construction. 
They  all  wear  our  quality- 
pledge,  Westclox. 


Western  Clock^ Co.  -makers  qfIQ)estclox 

La  Salle   &  Peru,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 
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Built  of  Stucco  on  a  Bishopric  Board 
background,  the  walls  of  the  Medford, 
Mass.,  Women's  Club  are  almost  as 
imperishable  as  stone.  Crumbling  and 
cracking  are  prevented  by  Bishopric 
Board  becau.se  when  this  dovetailed, 
Stucco  Background  is  nailed  firmly  to 
studding  or  sheathing,  it  holds  the 
Stucco  in  a  bulldog  grip  that  never 
lets  go. 


^StuccoWalls 

of  ike  MedfbrcC 
"  ^  WomaiVs  Club 

BisAopric 


CREOSOTED  WOOD  STRIP 


\ 


WATERPROOF  FIBRE  BOARD 


Board 


The  dovetailed 
heavy  wood  strips 
lock  the  Stucco. 
The  creosote  pre- 
serves the  wood 
strips.  The  mastic 
asphalt  and  the 
water-proof  fibre- 
hoard  keep  out  cold, 
dampness,  vermin 
and  deaden  sound. 


A  Few  Other 

Bishopric  Board 

Installations 

University  Park  School 
for  Boys,  Arlington, 
Baltimore,  Md.  Arch- 
itects Smith  &  Ma^•, 
Baltimore;  Contrac- 
tors, Burnham  &  Co. 

North  Shore  Golf  Club. 
Chicago,  111. 

Exposition  Building. 
Erie,  Pa.  Architect. 
Joseph  Lee;  Contrac- 
tor,  William  Siegrist. 

Grace  Baptist  Church. 
Binghamton,  N.  *i . 
Architect,  E.  H.  Bar- 
tos;  Contractor,  Wil- 
liam Ray. 

Residence,  Rear  Ad- 
miral Chadwick,  Twin 
Oaks,  Newport,  R.  1. 

Rensselaer  Countv  Hos- 
pital, Troy,  N.  V. 
Architects,  Pember  S: 
Camnaigii. 


COMPLETELY  preserved  and  protected,  naturally  and  scientifically,  against 
all  destructive  influences.  Bishopric  Board  lives  indefinitely  behind  Stucco 
walls  and  supports  them.     It  cannot  deteriorate,  hence  cannot  tear  loose 
from  its  fastenings.     There  are  never  any  repairs.     Your  Stucco  building  is  up 
to  stay,  presenting  an  attractive,  permanently  unbroken  surface. 

A  combination  of  principles  ages-old  in  proven  efficiency.  Bishopric  Board  is  the  fnost  econoinical  and 
dependable  Stucco  background.  It  makes  a  damp-proof,  fire-resisting  building,  thoroughly  deadened 
against  sound.     Summer-coolness,  winter-warmth,  and  low  heating  bills  are  advantages  of  its  use. 

Used   on   interior  walls   instead   of  wood  lath,  it  saves    materials,   time   and 
labor  and  gives  immatchable  insulation. 

Bishopric   Sheathing  saves  30  per  cent   as  compared  to  J:8  wood  sheathing, 
making  a  compact  wall  without  joints  or  knot-holes. 

Architects,  Builders,  Engineers  and  Home  Owners  tell  you  hozv  well 
Bishopric  Board  has  met  all  requirements  of  modern  construction  in  a 
booklet  zvhich  zve  will  send  upon  request,  together  with  sample  of  Board. 

The  Bishopric  Manufacturing  Company 


326  Este  Avenue 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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The  Child  mio 
Won  Ihe  Hearts 

of  AH 

A  true  life  story  showing  how  a  woman 
successfully  dealt  with  the  responsibili- 
ties of  motherhood  and  brought  up  a 
child  whom  everyone  admired 


A  BEAUTIFUL  and  wonderful  ex- 
perience it  was  to  see  the  grow- 
-  ing-up  of  little  Judith.  The 
pinky,  chubby  tot  with  her  gurgles  and 
soft  coos  of  delight  tugged  at  the  heart- 
strings of  everyone  who  saw  her. 

As  babyhood  grew  into  girlhood,  the 
blossoming  forth  was  a  joy  to  behold. 
All  the  lovable  traits  and  good  qualities 
v/hich  parents  hope  their  children  will 
have  seemed  to  be  combined  in  little 
Judith. 

The  joy  of  it  all  was  that  the  mother's 
friends  were  as  completely  captivated 
by  the  charm's  of  Judith  as  was  the 
mother  herself.  For  whenever  these 
friends  met  their  first  remark  would 
always  be :  "Have  you  seen  Judith 
lately? — Isn't  she  the  most  adorable 
child!"— and  "Oh,  how  I  envy  Mrs. 
Garrison! — A  wonderful  mother  and 
a  wonderful  child!" 

One  bright  sunshiny  day,  while  tak- 
ing my  morning  walk  in  the  park,  I 
found  Judith  and  her  mother  playing 
hide-and-seek.  Judith's  mother  and  I 
were  old  friends.  We  sat  down  on  the 
grass  together  for  a  visit — and  Judith 
played  around. 

Of  course,  we  talked  about  the  child, 
for  I  loved  her  almost  as  much  as  her 
mother  did.  As  I  watched  this  remark- 
able child  playing  around,  I  thought  of 
the  tremendous  responsibility  of  the 
mother.  I  asked  her  how  she  had  met 
it.    And  this  is  what  she  told  me: 


\ 


^W 


"When  Judith  was  born,  my  first  feeling 
was  one  of  utter  helplessness.  I  knew  nothing 
about  caring  for  a  child.  I  was  afraid — afraid 
that  I  might  do  the  wrong  thing.  I  wondered 
if  other  mothers  had  felt  that  same  haunting 
fear  for  their  child's  welfare.  And  even 
thoiigh  Judith  thrived  under'  my  care,  I  never 
could  quite  shake  off  the  feeling  that  1  might 
do  the  wrong  thing. 

"Never  shall  I  forget  the  day  when  my 
helplessness  overwhelmed  me  completely. 
Judith  was  about  2}4  yeara  old — just  old 


enough  to  begin  to  play,  to  notice  things  and 
to  ask  questions. 

"I  had  corrected  her  for  striking  me  in  the 
face  with  a  ball.  Then  I  went  to  get  the  ball 
and  had  my  back  to  her  for  a  moment.  As  I 
turned  around  with  the  ball,  I  saw  something 
that  nearly  broke  my  heart!  There  was 
Judith,  in  an  attitude  of  defiance,  making 
a  face  at  me! 

"For  a  moment  I  couldn't  move  nor  speak. 
I  sank  down  on  the  floor  —  helpless.  Was  it 
possible  that  Judith  didn't  love  me  and  had  lost 
confidence  in  me  ? 

"For  days  I  struggled  with  the  problem, 
haunted  by  tlie  fear  that  my  child  didn  t  love  me. 
Then  I  realized  that  something  had  to  be 
done,  and  done  quickly.  So  I  went  to  my 
friends  and  asked  frankly  for  advice.  If  I  had 
followed  all  that  advice  I  shudder  to  think 
of  what  might  have  happened  to  Judith! 


■nxr-ij 


1i-?> 


"By  good  fortune  I  learned  of  The  Parents' 
Association,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  very  information  I  was  seeking.  I  wrote 
— and  became  a  member.  I  was  astounded! 
For  they  told  me  all  the  things  I'd  been 
puzzling  over,  and  lots  of  surprising  things 
I'd  never  even  thought  of. 

"These  revelations  gave  me  a  most  wonder- 
ful feeling  of  confidence.  I  learned  how  to 
control  Judith — to  break  naughty  little  habits 
just  taking  root,  and  to  nourish  the  sweet 
ways  wliich  everyone  loved.  And  then  .  .  . 
but  there's  no  need  to  go  into  details,  for  you 
can  see  what  it  has  done.  /  give  The  Parents' 
Association  full  credit." 

The  heart  of  every  mother  thrills  with  pride 
when  she  hears  some  whole-souled,  notable 
man  proudly  stand  up  and  say,  as  Lincoln 
said,  "All  that  I  am  and  all  that  I  ever  hope 
to  be  I  owe  to  my  mother."  Never  was  a 
greater  truth  uttered  than  this.  For  the 
course  of  one's  whole  hfe  is  shaped  in  child- 
hood. 

There  is  no  greater  responsibility  in  the 
world  than  that  of  being  a  parent.  A  child  is 
what  its  parents  make  it.  Heredity,  environ- 
ment and  education  all  count,  it's  true. 
But  all  these  points  are  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  right  training  in  a  child's  tender  and 
fiexible  years. 

To  love  and  cherish  one's  children  is  the 
joy  of  parenthood.  But  something  more  than 
love  is  due  a  child.  And  this  is  the  right  train- 
ing— training  that  will  not  only  give  licaUh 
and  brightness,  but  will  equip  the  child  to 
become  a  power  in  the  world. 


The  Parents'  Association  is  an  organization 
devoted  to  scientific  child  training.  It  was 
founded  by  Professor  Ray  C.  Beery,  A.B., 
M.A.  (Harvard  and  Columbia),  after  years 
of  scientific  research  and  practical  experience 
in  child  training.  Professor  Beery  is  regarded 
by  those  who  know  his  work  as  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  child  culture.  No 
man  has  a  better  knowledge  of  human  nature 
or  a  more  sympathetic  understanding  of 
children. 

The  moment  you  become  a  member  of  The 
Parents'  Association  you  are  given  informa- 
tion of  the  most  vital  nature.  Avenues  of 
knowledge  which  will  astound  you  are  opened 
up  to  j'ou.  Things  that  have  perplexed  you, 
worried  you,  will  become  as  clear  as  day  to 
you.  You  will  stand  amazed  at  the  tremen- 
dous possibilities  of  child  training.  And,  best 
of  all,  you  can  apply  this  vital  information 
immediately.  You  will  marvel  at  the  remark- 
able and  instant  results. 

But  here's  the  way  to  get  the  whole  wonder- 
ful story.  The  Parents'  Association  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  its  new  booklet  entitled 
"New  Methods  in  Child  Training."  Simply 
ask  for  the  booklet.  Use  the  coupon  or  write 
a  post-card  or  a  letter — whichever  you  prefer. 
Booklet  wiU  go  to  you  immediately,  entirely 
free  of  charge  or  obligation. 

Some  things  you  owe  to  yourself.  But  your 
greatest  duty  to  yourself  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  your  duty  to  your  children.  So, 
for  the  sake  of  your  children,  write  for  this 
free  booklet  now — before  you  lay  this  maga- 
zine aside.  You  can  rest  assured  that  the 
most  wonderful  day  in  yoiu-  hfe  will  be  the 
day  you  receive 
this  amazing 
booldet.  So  write 
for  it  noiv  while 
the  Association  is 
distributing  these 
booklets  free. 

THE  PARENTS' 
ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  123 

449  Fourth  Ave. 
New   York  City 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

THE  PARENTS'  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  123,  4<9  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  your  book,  "New  Methods  in  Child 
Training,"  Free.    This  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 


Name , 

Address 

CUy StaU. 
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''Playing  Politics 

on  the  Edge  of  HelV 


An  editorial  in  the  Montreal  Star  by 
A.  R.  Carman  some  years  ago  made 
history  in  Canada.  One  effect  was  an 
attempt  to  blow  up  the  house  of  Lord 
Atholstan,  the  proprietor  of  the  Star. 

MR,  A,  R.  CARMAN 

is  an  unusual  leader  editorial  writer,  who  can 
write  strong  and  forceful  English  in  good  Eng- 
lish— a  very  rare  accomplishment.  For  more 
than  a  year  he  has  been  a  leader  editorial 
writer  on 


THE  PHILADELPHIA 


PUBLIC 


LEDGER 


MR.  WM.  H.  TAFT 

former  President  of  the  United  States,  is 
another  strong  editorial  writer  on  the  PUBLIC 
LEDGER,  who  for  more  than  a  year  has  de- 
lighted and  surprised  his  friends  by  an 
unsuspected  ability  as  an  editorial  writer. 


THE  PUBLIC  LEDGER  is  more  widely  quoted  than  any  other 
American  newspaper,  and  absolutely  dominates  Metropolitan  Phila- 
delphia, with  its  five  million  people,  by  its  strength  of  editorial  and 
news  service. 

200,000  copies  daily  morning  and  evening  editions— an  enormous 
circulation  for  its  extremely  high  grade— sell  purely  on  its  value,  using 
no  forcing  methods  such  as  premiums,  contests,  cut  rates  or  free  copies. 

THE  PUBLIC  LEDGER 

,     u  k  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 
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Tlie  demand  for  ste- 
nographers and  secreta- 
ries! is  so  great  that  any 
brifiht  yoUHK  woman 
can  quickly  qualify  for 
a  position  at  a  good  sal- 
ary. The  work  is  pleas- 
ant and  easy. 


For  the  Ambitious 
I       Young  Man 


The  world  is  full  of 
examples  of  what  a 
shorthand  writer  can 
rise  to,  beyond  stenog- 
raphy. It  is  of  great  aid 
to  any  young  man  who 
isambitiousand  anxious 
to  succeed   in  business. 


For  the  Modern 
Business  Man 


For  the  business  man, 
shorthand  is  of  immense 
value  in  his  daily  work. 
For  making  quick  mem- 
oranda of  business  data, 
word-for-word  records 
of  telephone  conver- 
sations, etc.,  it  is  in- 
valuable. 


Invaluable  for  the 
Professional  Man 


Lawyers,  clergymen, 
physicians,  nurses,  liter- 
ary folk,  journalists, 
etc.,  can  utilize  short- 
hand in  many  labor-sav- 
ing ways.  It  enables  yoii 
to  rely  less  on  memory 
and  makes  you  far  more 
accurate. 


Learn  Paragon 

Shorthand 

Short,  Simple  Lessons 

— ^A  System  for  Universal  Use — For  Everybody — 
One  That  Can  Be  Learned  in  Almost  No  Time, 
Yet  One  That    Is  Adequate  for  All  Purposes. 


STUDY    IT   FOR   ONE   WEEK   FREE   AT 
OUR   EXPENSE^  SEND   NO   MONEY 


Evid 


encei 


All  in  Three  Days 

"Three  years  aco  I 
bnu(?ht  the  Home  Study 
Course  in  Parapon  Short- 
haini.  In  three  days  I  had 
the  seven  lessons  memo- 
rized and  began  practicing: 
for  speed.  Within  three 
weeks  after  I  started  the 
study  I  was  at  work  as 
steno(?rapher  in  the  law 
office  of  M  r .  Benj .  M  .Miller 
(Covington,  La. ), attorney 
for  thp  New  Orleans  Great 
Northern    Railroad    Com- 

?any.  the  Great  Southern 
, umber  Company,  the 
Salmen  Brick  and  Lumber 
Company,  besides  a. num- 
ber of  smaller  corpora- 
tions. FYom  this  you  can 
see  that  my  work  has  been 
varied,  and  I  have  had  a 
oTPal  deal  of  it.  I  now 
have  a  position  as  stenog- 
rapher to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Federal  Land  Rank, 
New  Orleans,  where  I  also 
use  Paragon  Shorthand." 
(Missj  Anna  Morrell. 

150  per  Minute 

"  Paragon   Shorthand  Is 

highly  satis  factory  in 
every    way.      I    can   read 
my  writing  readily,  and  1 
write  the  system  with  per- 
fect ease   as  fast  as  one 
usually   talks.      Only   two 
months  after  I  learned  the 
first  lesson  I  was  able  to 
write  150  wordsaminute." 
(Miss)  Dolly  Sparks, 
Steno.  to  Secretary  of 
State  of  Florida. 

Business  Man 

"1  am  using  Paragon 
Shorthand  in  making  my 
notoa  in  the  daily  routine 
of  my  work.  It  is  of  in- 
calculable help  in  aiding 
me  in  making  my  own 
notes  of  private  business 
matters  relating  to  my 
work  in  auditing,  and  I 
wish  I  had  taken  itun  long 
since."  John  F.  Cahill. 
Auditor,  Florence  Electric 
Light  &  Utilities  Co., 
Florence,  S.  C. 

Court  Reporter 

•*I  have  been  the  OflSclal 
Court  Reporter  for  the 
Ninth  Judicial  District  of 
Louisiana  for  a  number  of 
years,  using  Paragon 
Shnr  th  and  exclusively. 
Sotne  years  ago  I  learned 
this  system  in  seven  les- 
sons. With  ParagonShort- 
hand  I  am  able  to  do  any 
kind  of  work  with  as  great 
rapidity  as  the  oecasi'in 
may  demand. " 

J.  Martian  Mamley, 

Lake  Providence,  La. 

In   High   Schools 

Paragon  is  also  being 
taught  in  the  High  Schools 
of  Alton  III..  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
Atlnnta,  Ga.,  and  .else- 
whore. 
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ERE  is  a  shorthand  that  people  in  all  walks  of  life 
may  learn  with  amazing  ease  and  write  with  extra- 
ordinary facility.  It  is  PARAGON  Shorthand — 
an  American  invention.  It  is  so  simple,  so  easy  to  grasp,  that 
anybody  can  learn  it  in  their  spare  time  evenings  at  home. 

Frankly,  it  does  seem  incredible.  Yet  we  are  not  ask- 
ing you  to  take  our  word  for  it  at  all.  We  simply  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  send  you  the  complete  Course  of  Paragon  Short- 
hand and  have  you  keep  it  for  a  week  and  study  it  just  as 
if  it  were  your  own.  Then,  if  you  are  not  convinced  of  the 
simplicity  of  this  shorthand  and  satisfied  that  you  can  learn 
it  easily,  we  merely  ask  you  to  return  it.  Could  anything  be 
fairer.?  Could  we  do  more  to  establish  the  truth  of  our  claims.'' 

Seven  Short,  Simple  Lessons 

That  is  the  extent  of  the  Paragon  System.  The  lessons  are  so 
arranged  that  you  can  complete  each  one  in  a  surprisingly  short  time. 
To  give  you  an  idea  of  its  brevity  and  simplicity  so  that  you  can 
*  appreciate  why  it  can  be  mastered  so  quickly,  realize  that  the  entire 
System  consists  of:  The  Paragon  Alphabet;  26  simple  word  signs;  6 
prefix  contractions  and  i  general  rule  for  abbreviations.   THAT  IS  ALL. 

This  is  a  decided  contrast  to  the  ponderously  technical  and  in- 
volved old-time  systems,  with  their  intricacies  of  shading,  position, 
4000  or  more  word-signs  and  maze  of  rules  to  memorize.  No  wonder 
it  takes  months  of  weary  study  to  master  them.  In  Paragon  this  is  all 
eliminated.  You  have  very  little  to  commit  to  memory.  That  is  why 
it  is  learned  so  easily  and  quickly. 

Shorthand — Its  Possibilities 

The  world  is  full  of  examples  of  what  a  shorthand  writer  can 
rise  to,  beyond  stenography.  Young  people  beginning  in  business  as 
stenographers  soon  learn  the  details  of  the  business  they  are  in — how 
it  is  conducted — the  firm's  policy — special  conditions  in  the  trade — 


Try  This  Lesson  Now 

Take  the  ordinary  longhand  letter/<a^  Elim- 
inate everything  buLthe  long  downitroke  and 
there  will  remain  /  Thii  it  the  Paiaeon 
tymbol  for  D.  It  t>  alwayt  written  downward. 

From  the  longhand  letter-^  rub  out  every- 
thing except  the  upper  part — the  circle — and 
you  will  have  the  Paragon  E.  o  . 

Write' this  circle  at  the  beginning  of  /and 
you  will  have  Ed.     ^ 

By  letting  the  circle  remain  open  it  will  be  a 

hook,  and  this  hook  stands  for  A.    Thuj^.^ 

will  be  Ad.     Add  another  A  at  the  end,  thu< 

^y    and  you  will  have  a  girl's  name,  Ada. 

From-'t?"""  eliminate  the  mitial  and  final 
strokes  and  O  will  remain,  which  it  the 
Paragon  symbol  for  O. 

For  the  longhand-'?»t<  which  is  made  of  7 
strokes,  ycu  use  this  one  horizontal  stroke  __ 

Therefore, o  would  be  Me. 

Now  continue  the^  E  across  the  M,  so  as  to 
add  D — thus     /and  you  will  have  Med. 


Now  addjhe  large  circle  for  O,  and  you  will 
have  ^  (medo),  which  is  Meadow,  with 
the  silent  A  and  W  omitted. 

You  now  h*T«  S  of  the  characlert.  There  era 
only  26  in  ell.  Tbeo  you  memorlie  26  eirnple 
word-tigni.  6  prefix  contrmctione  And  one  natural 
nile  for  ebbraTietione.    Tbet  1*  eU. 


trade  secrets,  prices,  discounts  and  the  most 
vital  things  concerning  that  business.  All  of 
these  things  are  dictated  to  you.  This  in  itself 
forms  the  basis  of  valuable  experience  in  shap- 
ing the  course  of  young  men  and  women 
looking  forward  to  business  careers.  And 
when  vacancies  occur,  you  are  the  logical 
candidate  for  promotion  to  a  more  responsible 
and  better-paying  position  because  of  yotir  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  business. 

That  is  how  many  of  the  biggest  business  men  and 
women  in  America  made  their  start.  Prominent  among 
those  who  began  as  stenographers  are:  Frank  A.  Van- 
derlip;  George  B.  Cortelyou;  Frank  Bok;  William  Loeb, 
Jr.;  Geo.  W.  Perkins;  Grace  Hanson  (from  J6.solfile 
clerk  to  advertising  manager  of  New  York's  biggest  de- 
partmeat  store);  Mary  Orr;  Katharine  Harrison  (said 
to  make  $40,000  a  year);  Olive  A.  Cole  (once  a  stenog- 
rapher, now  advertising  manager  of  Gillette  Safety 
Razor  Co.). 

Everybody  Can  Use  It  to  Advantage 

The  usefulness  of  shorthand  until  recent  years  has  been 
restricted  chiefly  to  court  reporters  and  business  stenog- 
raphers, for  the  reason  that  it  was  too  difficult  for  the 
average  person  to  master.  It  remained  for  PARAGON 
Shorthand  to  bring  this  valuable  knowledge  into  univer- 
sal use  for  everybody.  People  now  in  all  walks  of  life  use 
it;  executives  and  their  subordinates;  merchants  and 
theirclerks,  professional  men,  such  aslawyers,  clergymen, 
physicians,  nurses,  journalists,  etc.;  Army  and  Navy 
men;  salesmen,  engineers,  superintendents,  farmers,  etc. 

For  Your  Son  or  Daughter 

Mothers  and  fathers  could  give  their  sons  and 
daughters  nothing  that  would  be  of  more  practical  help 
to  them  in  life  than  a  knowledge  of  shorthand.  The 
ability  to  write  shorthand  will  equip  the  young  person 
to  go  into  the  business  world,  should  necessity  arise,  and 
earn  a  good  livelihood.  And  it  can  be  used  effectively 
in  many  time  and  labor-saving  ways  in  any  life-work 
that  a  young  person  might  eventually  embrace.  It  is 
also  invaluable  in  studies,  enabling  the  student  to  make 
quick  notes  or  a  word-for-word  record  of  everything 
spoken. 

Adequate  for  Every  Purpose 

You  can  use  P.\R.\GON  .Shorthand  for  didalion,  tak- 
ing down  telephone  messages,  speeches,  conferences,  ser- 
mons, lectures,  lessons,  court  testimony — anything. 

It  is  used  in  the  offices  of  the  largest  corporations  in 
the  world,  such  as  Standard  Oil  Co.,  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  the  great  railway  offices,  etc. 

Only  $5  if  You  Keep  It 

Think  of  it!  For  I5  you  can  have  a  complete  educa- 
tion in  shorthand,  a  life-long  help — ^not  only  for  your- 
self, but  for  your  wife  or  children  or  any  other  relative. 
You  cati  have  exactly  the  same  course  that  has  been 
taught  for  25  years  by  its  inventor  personally  by  mail  at 
his  regular  fee  of  $25.  With  the  seven  lessons  and  the 
ingenious  self-examination  method  devised  by  the 
inventor,  you  can  learn  PAR.\GON  at  home  at  your 
leisure. 

Send  No  Money 

Try  it  at  our  expense  first.  Simply  fill  out  the  coupon 
below  and  mail  it  to  us.  After  you  receive  the  Course, 
study  it  for  seven  evenings  and  if  you  believe  you  can  be 
without  this  valuable  knowledg  •■  any  longir,  mail  it  back 
to  the  Institute  and  you  will  owe  nothing.  Send  in  the 
coupon  or  write  a  letter  today. 


PARAGON   INSTITUTE,    HOME   STUDY   DEPARTMENT,    601    Broad    Street,    Suite  361,    Newark,  N.  J. 

Ml ■ 11 Ill USE  THIS   FREE    EXAIMINATION    COUPON  i Ill Iiiil n I HU 

E  PARAGON  INSTITUTE,  HOME  STUDY  DEPARTMENT,  601  Broad  St.,  Suite  361,  Newark,  N.  J.  = 


Try  It  At  Our 
Expense  First. 
Fill  In  The 
Coupon  and 
Mail   It  NOW. 


You  may  send  me  the  Coni- 
:  I.lete  Course  of  PARAGON 
;  .Shorthand  with  the  distinct 
Z  understanding  that  I  have 
-  7  days  after  its  receipt  to 
2  either  rcmail  the  Course  to 
Z  you  or  send  you  Js.oo- 


Name  . 


Rusines 


Address Literary  Digest  j-i-'igS 
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'Young  men  should 
study  business  thoroly. 
As  to  opportunities,  there 
arfe  ten  today  where  there 
was  one, sixty  years  ago." 
-John  D.  Rockefeller 


"The  Captains  of  In- 
dustry in  America  are  not 
seeking  money;  they  are 
looking  for  brains  — 
specialized  brains." 

— CKAS.  M.  SCHWAB 


Put  Yourself  In  a  Bigger  Job 


"Since  taking  my 
course  with  LaSalle 
Extension  University 
my  earning  capacity 
has  increased  400  per 
cent."  H.S.W. 

"Your  course  has 
benefited  me  so  much 
that  it  netted  me  a 
500  percent  profit  in 
a  year."  F.  H. 

"Salary  increased 
288  per  cent  within  a 
year  from  enroll- 
ment." L.  C.  R. 

"Returns  in  six 
months  were  10  times 
the  cost  of  the 
course."  F.  J.  F. 
'  "Have  received  ad- 
ditional renumeration 
enough  to  cover  cost 
of  six  courses.  Am 
now  Buisiness  Man- 
ager of  a  coporation 
with  assets  of  over 
$4,000,000."  W.  M.  C. 

"Have  been  ad- 
vanced five  positions 
since  taking  LaSalle 
Course."  H.  C.  L. 

"Since  taking  the 
LaSalle  Course  I  have 
increased  my  salary 
nearly  300  per  cent." 
E.  J.  M. 

"Have  successfully 
passed  bar  examina- 
tion." G.  L.  B. 

"Have  received  three 
raises  and  am  to  get  a  10 
per  cent  bonus  payable 
every  3  months."P.O.B. 


The  call  for  specialized  brains  in  business  is  more  insistent  than  ever 
before.  Salaries  from  $3,000.00  to  $10,000.00  a  year  and  even  larger  are  ready  now 
for  proficient  Business  Managers,  Expert  Accountants,  Auditors,  Comptrollers, 
Banking  Experts,  Cost  Accountants.  Sales  Managers,  Traffic  Managers.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Experts  and  Correspondence  Managers. 

This  is  your  big  opportunity.  You  can  step  into  one  of  these  positions  the  day 
you  can  show  that  you  can  handle  the  work.  You  know  what  the  demand 
is  and  what  the  pay  is  now  for  men  who  can  do  more  than  mere  routine  work. 
Train  in  any  of  these  departments  of  business  and  get  out  of  the  small  place- 
be  above  the  job  hunting  class— draw  a  bigger  salary  check. 

Train  By  Mciil — Now 


Stay  where  you  are  while  you  are 
getting  this  knowledge  which  makes 
promotion  certain.  Only  your  spare 
time  is  required  to  secure  precisely  the 
training  for  which  Business  pays  the 
large  salaries.  Get  in  months  under 
the  direction  of  the  LaSalle  experts, 
information  you  cannot  obtain  in  years 
from  your  own  experience.  Every  sub- 


ject completely  covered— made  clear. 

You  will  also  have  the  privileges  of 
our  Consulting  Service — which  entitle 
you  to  the  free  advice  of  our  experts 
on  any  special  business  problem  at  any 
time  you  need  it. 

The  tuition  is  small  and  you  can 
pay  on  our  easy  terms  — a  little  each 
month  if  you  wish. 


LaSalle  Memoers  With  Large 
Organizations 


More  than  20,000  new  members  en- 
roll annually,  and  are  reaping  big 
rewards  from  LaSalle  training.  Over 
1000  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  have  enrolled  with  our  institu- 
tion. The  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 


tion has  273;  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
626;  Swift  &  Company  221;  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railway  455;  The  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  286;  and  many  other 
great  organizations  haveeach  employed 
from  50  to  500  LaSalle  trjiined  men. 


Send  the  Coupon  for  Full  Information 

Find  out  about  this  LaSalle  training  for  advancement.  Mail  the  coupon  and 
we  will  send  full  information  about  any  of  the  courses,  the  moderate  fee  and  the 
easy  terms.  We  wiU  also  send  our  valuable  book  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  In  One" 
of  which  a  leading  Chicago  executive  said:  "Worth  $5  a  copy."  Your  copy  is 
free— ready  for  you  now.    Mail  the  coupon  today. 


LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 
Dept.  352-R  Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  me  free  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  In  One,"  also  catalog  and  particulars 
regarding  course  and  service  in  the  depalrtment  I  have  marked  with  an  X. 


□  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION: 
Training  for  Official,  Managerial, 
Sales  and  Executive  positions  in 
Business. 

□  BUSINESS  LETTER-WRITING: 
(New  Course)  Training  for  posi- 
tions as  House  Correspondents, 
Supervisors  of  Correspondence, 
Mail  Sales  Directors,  Correspon- 
dence Critics.  Letter  Executives; 
and  in  tbe  handling  of  all  special 
correspondence  (credits,  collec- 
tions, sales,  adjustments,  etc.)  in 
which  expert  letter-writing  ability 
is  required. 

□  HIGHER  AC!COUNTANCY: 
Training  for  positions  as  Auditors, 
Comptrollers,  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants, Cost  Accountants,  etc. 


□  BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
Training  for  executive  positions 
in  Banks  and  Financial  Institu- 
tions, Tellers,  Cashiers,  Trust 
Officers,  Financial  Managers,  etc. 


1—1  LAW 


Training  for  admission  to  Bar  and 
Executive  Business  positions  re- 
quiring legally  trained  men.  De- 
gree of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
□  INTERSTATECOMMERCEAND 
RAILWAY  TRAFFIC:  Training 
for  positions  as  Railroad  and 
Industrial  Traffic  Managers, 
Traffic  Experts,  etc. 

□  BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Basiness 
(Correspondents,  Business  Litera- 
ture and  Copy  Writers. 


□EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC 
SPEAKING:  Training  in  the  art 
of  forceful,  effective  speech  — 
Ministers,  Salesmen.  Fraternal 
Leaders,  Politicians,  etc. 

□  COMMERCIAL  SPANISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Foreign 
Correspondent    with    Spanish- 
speaking  countries. 

□  EXPERT  BOOKKEEPING: 
Training    for    position    of    Head 
Bookkeeper. 


Name _ Address.. 


.  Prasent  Position... 


Boyd  Syllabic  System— written  with  only  nine  char- 
acters. .  No  "positions"— no"rnled  lines"— no  "shad- 
ing" —  no  "word-signs"  —  no  "cold  notes."  Speedy, 
practical  Bystem  that  can  be  learned  in  30  days  of  home  study. 
utiliziDK  epare  time.    For  full  descriptive  matter,  free,  adoresa 

Chicago  Correspondence  Schools,  930  Unity  BlJg.  Chicago,  HI. 


s 


TAMMERER 

You  can  be  cured  quickly,  permanently  and 
privately.  Write  me  personally  for  free  book- 
let. "IIow  to  Stop  Stammering.''  Samuel  S. 
Robbins,  Prin.  Boston  Stammerers' Institute, 
246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


S 


£  A  BANKER 


K 

■      ^1    Prepare  by  mail  in  spare  time  for  this    attractive  profes- 
H      ^V    sion  in  which  there  are  great  opportunities  for  both  men 
^^L^»    tand  women.       Send  at  once  for  free   book,     "How    to* 
^^■1^       Become  a  Banker,"  by  Edgar  G.  Alcorn,  President. 
American  School  of  Banking,  55  McLene  Bldg.,  Columbus,  O. 


•A  A 


\ 


IV  T  R  O  D  r  C  T  I  O  !«    TO 

i;VITARI.%IVISM' 


By  Dr.  Samuel   M.  Crothers,   and  other  Uni- 
tarian Sermons  SENT  FREE  on  application  to 
Mrs.  C.  \V.  Gerould,  i86  Upland  Road,   Cambridge,  Mass. 


At  a  Discount 
of  40  to  80% 


Books  of  the  better  sort  of 
all  leading  publishers.  Best 
bargains  yet  offered.  Cat- 
alog 85  ready.    Mailed  Free. 

MORRIS  BOOK  SHOP 
34  N.  Wabnsh  Ave..  Chicago, 


What  15'  iS,  You 


from 
the 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center   of  civilization;    history   is   being 
made  at  this  world  capital.     The   Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partial and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during   these   strenuous,    epoch-making  days. 


The  little  matter  of  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bringr  you  the  ■  Pathfinder  13 
weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's 
center  for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  tells  the 
truth  and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  26th  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill  without 
emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  Si  a  year.  It  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what 
is  jroinij  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  tliis  is  your 
means.  If  yoii  want  a  paper  in  your  liome  wliich  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertain- 
intr.  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  vou  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  pmseverytliinff  clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  it  is.  Send  15c 
to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  proba-        "  .-  —      -  — 

IUb  13  WMkSt     '^'--  '=-  -' * "    '•■* i-^.-i *; <• -^ 


Is  Theie  a  Life 
After  DeaM 


Read  what  | 
Sir  A.Conan 
Doyle    says  { 
about 
' '  Spiritual- 
Ism —  The  I 
New    Reve* 
lation." 


Are  we  toliveand  then 
crumble  todust?  Is  there 
a  lieaveii?  Is  there  a  licU? 
If  we  live  after  death, 
■wliat  form  does  this  life 
take?  Can  we  converse 
with  the  spirits  of  the 
dead? 

These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  similar  ques- 
tions now  being  discuss- 
ed by  thinking  people 
everywhere.  Whatever 
your  creed,  you  must,  in 
justice  to  yourself,  leara 
more  at)outSpiritualism. 


M.  E.  CADWALLADER 

Editor,  The  Progreesive 

Thinker 


The  Progressive  Thinker 
and  The  New  Revelation 


25 


Both  for  only  25c.  Send  25c  nnw  and  your  name 
will  be  entered  for  four  issues  trial  subscription  of 
The  Progressive  Thinker,  the  most  widely  circulated 
Spiritualist  newspaper  in  the  world,  published 
weekly;  containing  articles  by  such  leaders  of 
thought  as  Edgar  Locien   Larkin,  Robert  Addison  "^mT 

Dague.  Dr.  Mary  T.  Longley.     Each  issue  contains  © 

messages  from  the  spirit  world  thrmgh  the  mediumship  of  P.  L. 
0.  A.  Keeler.  the  noted  slate  writing  medium.  In  addition  we  will 
send  you.  free,  the  bonklet.  "The  New  Revelation"  by  Sir  A. 
Conan  Doyle — or  the  Ix)oklet»  'The  Continuity  of  Life,"  by  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge.  Send  25c  today  as  this  offer  may  never  be  repeated 
here.  Address.  The  Progressive  Thinker,  Dept.  13,  105  Loomia 
Street.   Chicago,  Illinois. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 

Executives  in  Demand 

There  is  a  daily  increasing  need  for  men  who  understand 
and  can  handle  overseas  commerce.  This  newest,  greatest 
business  sphere  calls  to  ambitious  men  and  firms  with  the 
promise  of  unlimited  opportunity.  America  has  just  assumed 
leadership  of  the  world's  export  trade  and  more  than  35.000 
concerns  are  planning  to  enter  this  profitable  field.  Uearn 
the  principles  and  practice  of  Foreign  Trade  now  at  the 
beginning  of  this'  great  era.  Find  out  at  once  about  your 
own  chances  for  advancement.  Write  today  for  our  free 
booklet,  "The  New  Foreign  Trade."    No  obligation  entailed. 

BUSINESS  TRAINING  CORPORATION.  53  Cameron  Building,  New  York  Gly 


STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Bogue  Institute.     An 

Institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only.  Founded 
1901.  Scientific  treatment  comoines  training  of  brain  with  speech 
organs.  Strongly  endorsed  by  medical  profession.  70-page  book  with 
full  particulars,  mailed  free  to  all  stammerers.     Address 

BENJAMIN   N.  BOGUE»  President 
1102  N.  Illinois  Street  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Get  finest  books 
at  lower  prices 

than  any  dealer  can  offer,  by  becomins  a  Life  Member  of 


tages  secured  by  expert 
Overstocks,"  "Remain- 
*'  Bankruptcy      Stocks," 


You  share  all  the  advan- 
purchase  of  "Publishers' 
ders  of  Editions," 
etc. — if  you  act  now.  ,  ^ 

To  multiply  our  already   large  purchasing  capacity  we  are  offering 
you  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  Ltfe  Member  of  this  Association  with-  - 
out  spending  a  cent  for  dues  or  initiation  fee.     Simply  avail  yourself  of 
our  remarkable  oflfer  of  the  lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  fine  books. 

Every  book  brand-new.  Best  fiction,  gift  volumes,  juveniles,  etc.. 
included.  No  defective  or  second-hand  books.  Tell  us  your  book 
desires— we  can  meet  them.  We  send  no  agents.  Note  these  prices: 


J  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  proba-    ThA  P^thfinHpr    Rny    C£     Wachincrfnn    11   I* 


THE  GARDEN  LIBRARY.  Four 
fine  volumes,  by  experts.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated.  Roses  ^nd 
IIow  to  Grow  Them«  Chrysan- 
themiinis  and  II  uw  to  Grow 
Them.  Kerns  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  The  P'lower  Garden. 
Pul)lis!icd  at$l,OOperv<.l.  AA^ 

Our  price Each  ^^C 

{Add  parcel  postage— 1  lb.  each) 
AFRICAN  GA3IE  TRAILS.  By 
Theodore  Roof^evelt.  Large,  fine 
book.  Over  200  illustrations  and 
color  pages.  Photos  by  Kermit 
Roosevelt  and  others.  Publish- 
er's price  $4.00.  <(*1    CC 

Our  price «pi.J*J 

RUSSIA  &  JAP.AN— the  struggle 
f.)i  empire  in  theEast.  Awonder- 
ful  volume,  over  oOOfine  illustra- 
tions,   Pub.  price  $10. 

Our  price 

Our  new  list  includes  hundreds  of  other  timely  book  bargains— choice 
sets  of  Thackeray.  De  Maupassant,  Hugo,  Stevenson,  Fieldmg.  Do 
F'fc  AMrich  :  also  helpful  voliimos  on  history,  art,  mnsic.  home 
manacerrent.  etc.  Explains  how  you  may  examine  books  in  your 
own  home  before  purchasing.  To-day's  best  bargains  may  d« 
gone  next  week.    Get  that  catalogue  at  once. 

THE  BEN  FRANKLIN    LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  W.  428  Pressor  Buildin?  Annex  PhiladelphiS 


$1.75 


THE  STORT  OF  4MEKICAX 
EXPANSION.  Two  de  luxe  vols. 
1500otiginal  illustrations.  Pub- 
lisher's price  $15.         flTO  on 

Onr  price «p^.  JU 

DIGEST  OF  LITERATURE. 
3  vols,  .deluxe,  full  leathtT,  Re- 
views finest  literature  of  all 
countries,  from  earliest  times. 
Fully  illustrated.  Puiilislier's 
price  Sis.  dJO    OC 

Oar  price ^O.OO 

BALZAC.  ISvols,, delu.Te. Saints- 
bury  edition.  H  Tnorocco,  choice 
cloth  binding-  Phnt, ,jrravures. 
Publislier'sprice$70.*lC   QA 

Onr  price ^piD.OU 

SHAKESPEARE.  10  v.ils.  Un- 
abrid^'ed  Cambi  idee  text,  best 
notes,  large  tvpe.  Pliot«->graviircs. 
Pub.  price.  $27.50.  ffC  OC 
Onr  price «pj.OJ 
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The  Plain  Story  of  a  Man  Who  Asked: 

tan  I  Really  Improve  My 
Memory  in  One  Even  in ' 


I  AM  the  sort  of  man  who  makes 
this  life  a  hard  one  for  those  who 
offer  anything  to  the  public.  I 
am  a  skeptic,  a  suspicious  person, 'a 
doubter  —  by  reason  of  many  dis- 
appointments. But  when  I  am  con- 
vinced— and  to  make  me  so  is  not  a 
simple  process — I  go  the  whole  way 
in  j  ust  the  opposite  direction.  So  this 
story  is  written  for  you  men  and 
women  like  myself,  who  insist  on 
"knowing  a  little  more  about  it." 

I  had  read  about  the  Roth  Memory 
Course.  I  could  hardly  help  it  with 
full  page  advertisements  appearing 
weekly  and  monthly  in  all  the  greatest 
periodicals.  I  had  seen  it  stated  that 
by  the  application  of  Mr.  Roth's  prin- 
ciples an  average  or  even  a  poor 
memory  could  be  improved  in  one 
evening,  and  if  given  half  a  chance 
the  method  would  build  up  a  much 
better  memory.  Also  that  a  Roth- 
trained  memory  had  a  tremendous 
cash  value  in  any  line  of  work.  Fair 
enough  claims,  certainly,  but  I  was 
just  heard-headed  enough  not  to  be- 
lieve them. 

The  claim  of  the  Independent  Cor- 
poration, publishers  of  the  Roth 
Memory  Course,  interested  me,  I  con- 
fess it  fascinated  me,  and  I  finally 
wrote  them  telling  just  about  what  I 
have  told  you  here.  I  added  that 
my  work  took  me  to  New  York  fre- 
quently, that  I  was  willing  to  have 
the  thing  proved  to  me  and  would 
give  them  the  time  to  do  it  if  they 
cared  that  much  about  gaining  a 
convert. 

Their  answer  surprised  me.  It  was 
a  most  cordial  invitation  from  the 
Managing  Director  himself,  to  stop  in 
at  the  Independent  offices  the  next 
time  I  had  a  half-hour  to  spare  in  New 
York.  Instead  of  putting  me  down  as 
a  nuisance  on  whom  no  time  need  be 
wasted  they  cordially  urged  me  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  make  good. 

Now  I  was  notjby  any  means  look- 
ing for  some  quick  way  to  turn  minutes 
into  dollars.  For  I  was  making  good 
progress  in  a  business  way  with  fair 
enough  prospects  ahead.  But  what 
I  had  accomplished  had  been  with 
the  assistance  of  only  an  average 
memory.  If  I  forgot  names  I  asked 
for  them  again.  My  mind  retained 
the  usual  number  of  things  and,  like 
most  minds,  an  astonishing  number 
of  trivial  no-account  incidents,  and 
items  with  no  special  bearing  on  my 
work  or  pleasure.  But  I  was  far  from 
a  failure,  and  did  not  approach  the 
Independent   Corporation   with    any 


Perhaps  this  is  your  question,  too. 
At  any  rate,  you  will  like  the  way 
one  reader  traced  the  claims  and 
the  results  of  one  great  Memory 
Method  down  to  a  dollars  and  cents 
basis.    Read    Mr.  Harper's   story. 


of  the  feeling  of  a  need  for  mental 
adjustment. 

I  announced  myself  at  the  Inde-. 

pendent  offices  in  due  course,  and  we 

got  down  to  business  at  once. 

"Please  ask  anything  you  want  to  know 
about  the  Roth  Memory  Method,"  said  the 
man  with  whom  I  had  corresponded.  "Your 
questions  will  be  answered  by  people  who 
know  neither  you  nor  me,  nor  have  they  any 
reason  for  saying  what  they  do,  except  that 
they  have  found  it  out  by  experience." 

"Well,  first,  can  I  gain  a  better  memory  by 
the  Roth  Method  in  one  evening?" 

He  turned  to  a  correspondence  file  close  at 
hand  and  drew  forth  a  pile  of  letters,  placing 
them  before  me.  I  read  a  dozen  of  them  very 
carefully.  They  were  simply  amazing— thor- 
oughly spontaneous  and  sincere.  They  con- 
tained such  sentences  as  these: 

"You  should  have  said  any  person  can  im- 
prove their  memory  in  two  hours." 

Charles  A.  Horan,  1541  W.  Lehigh  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
"I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it,  and  I  was 
certainly  surprised  to  see  how  much  I  had  im- 
proved my  memory  the  first  evening.  I  would 
not  take  §25  for  it  if  I  could  not  get  another 
one."         M.  J.  Blockenshop,  Mohawk.^W.  Va. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  bewildering  number 
of  letters  that  told  much  the  same  thing. 
The  Roth  Method  surely  must  do  what  it 
claimed  as  to  quick  results. 

"Now,  then,"  I  said,  "is  the  Roth  Method 
of  Memory  Training  of  real  money  value  to 
those  who  buy  it?" 

Another  handful  of  letters  was  produced. 
The  testimony  they  contained  was|overwhelm- 
ing.    For  instance: 

"The  Roth  Memory  Course  has  been  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  me  already." 

L.  D.  Smith,  Buffalo,  Okla. 

"It  is  wonderful  and  has  already  saved  me 
money."  J.  C.  Greene,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 

"I   have   profited  very   materially  from- this 

course  and  the  only  regrettable  thing  is  the  fact 

that  I  had  not  taken  up  this  study  long  before." 

R.  A.  Brook,  Horticultural  Commissioner, 

Santa  Paula,  California. 


A  physician  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  wrote: 

"I  have  several  other  memory  courses  which 

.   have    been    hard    work    to  study.    This   is  so 

simple  and  fascinating  that  once  started,  I  don't 

want  to  stop."  E.  W.  Buckingham,  M.D. 

There  followed  other  questions  from  me 
and  always  other  letters  to  answer  them.  In 
an  hour  I  had  seen  enough  to  convince  the 
most  hardened  unbeliever. 

"Let  me  take  a  copy  of  the  Roth  Course 
home  on  your  five  day  free  examination 
plan,"  I  said  at  last.  "I  want  to  find  out 
about  this  thing  by  personal  experience." 

This  was  all  several  months  ago.  The 
letters  from  which  I  have  quoted  above  were 
furnished  me  by  the  Independent  Corpora- 
tion when  I  volunteered  to  write  this  story 
of  my  experiences.  This  is  my  letter  of  en- 
dorsement, but  instead  of  being  addressed  to 
the  Independent  Corporation  it  is  addressed 
to  the  public.  I  have  written  it  simply  as  my 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Roth's  wonderful  work. 

As  to  the  value  I've  had  from  the  Roth 
Method  of  Memory  Training,  I  am  a  hundred 
per  cent,  better  man  mentally  than  I  ever  was 
before.  And  that  is  backed  up  by  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  my  income,  which  can 
only  be  attributed  to  my  improved  memory. 
To  sum  it  all  up,  the  three  essentials  to 
efficient  and  well-paid  work  are  Knowledge, 
Experience  and  Foresight.  Knowledge  is 
simply  the  remembered  information  we  have 
gathered  in  the  past.  Experience  is  nothing 
more  than  the  remembered  lessons  of  the  days 
we  have  lived.  Foresight  is  merely  seeing  the 
probable  course  of  future  events  based  on 
what  our  memories  tell  us  of  past  causes  and 
effects. 

Thomas  A.  Harper. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

"Believe  when  you  see!"  says  the  Inde- 
pendent Corporation,  publishers  of  the  Roth 
Memorj'  Course.  Don't  pay  a  penny  till  you 
see  how  easy  it  is  to  multiply  the  power  of 
your  memor>',  till  you  see  how  easily  you  can 
acquire  the  secret  of  a  good  memory  in  one 
evening.  They  will  send  the  course  on  free 
examination. 

Don't  send  any  money.  Merely  mail  the 
coupon  or  write  a  letter  and  the  complete 
course  will  be  sent,  all  charges  prepaid,  at 
once.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  send  it 
back  any  time  within  five  days  after  you 
receive  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing.  ' 

_  lOh  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased  ,as 
are  the  thousands  of  other  men  and  women 
who  have  used  the  course,  send  only  $5  in 


full  payment.     You  take   no   risk  and   you 

There  were  as  many  of  such  letters  as  I  have  everything  to  gain,  so  mail  the  coupon 

cared  to  read  from  men  and  women  who  had  now. 

not  only  improved  their  memory  in  one  even-  FREE  EXAMINATIONJCOUPON 

ing,  but  who  had  actually  made  more  money —  —  -  — 

through  using  their  new  powers  of  memory.  f     j                J        1.  /^                     m.* 

I  was  losing  the  defiance  and  suspicion  with  indepenclent  V^OrpOfatlOIl 

which  I  had  begun  the  interview.  d    ui-  u           «  tu     i    j          j      »  u/     i  i 

"Is  the  Roth   Method   free  from   the  ol<l  P"bl..her.  of  The  Independent  Weekly 

brain-cluttering  defects  that  have  made  all  Dept.  R-233           119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

former 'systems'  so  imriossible?"  Please  send  me  the  Roth  Memory  Course  of  seven 

More  letters  answered   me.     And    what   let-  Ussons.    1  will  either  mail  the  course  to  you  within  five 

tors  they  were!    Sonic  of  the  men  who  had  days  after  its  receipt  or  send  you  Is-                         ; 
written  to  Mr.  Roth  had  studied  as  man\-  as 

a  half   dozen   different    memory    "systems."  xa„n- 
One  said: 

"The  Course  is  especially  interesting  to  me  Aci<lress                                                                              .... 
because  I  have  made  more  or  less  of  a  study  of 

memory  systems.     It  is  simi)Iy  useless  to  try  to  Cilv  and  Suitv                                                                     '. . . . 

express  my  appreciation  of  it."  "                                                                          i!d   3-1-19 
George  J.  Lemmon, 

Earnest  &  Cranmcr  BIdg.,  Denver,  Colo.  
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CAMPS    AND    SUMMER    SCHOOLS 


Repton 

Naval     Oimp 

On  Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Splendid  chance  for  boys  to  learn  real 
naval  life  under  naval  officers  who  have 
seen  service.  Navi  gation.  Chart  Work, 
Sounding,  Signalling,  Wireless,  Surveying, 
Handling  of  Boats  under  Oars,  Sail  and 
Victor  Power,  Seamanship,  Rifle,  Engines 
and  Machine  Gun,  Target  Practice,  Drill- 
ing, Landing  Parties,  Agriculture,  Lectures 
on  the  Navy,  Astronomy,  Tides,  etc..  Ath- 
letics, Games,  Trips,  Swimming.  New 
Equipment.  All  Cadets  wear  uniform. 
Separate  section  for  small  boys.  Camp  has 
own  farm  for  food  and  milk  supply. 

For  catalog  address 

Capt.  O.  C.  ROACH,  Box  C-8,  Repton  School 

Tarry  town-on-Hudson 

N.  Y. 


ULVE^  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


July  2-August  27 
Naval     Cavalry    Woodcraft 

Let  Culver  help  make  a  man 
of  your  boy.  Give  him  eight 
glorious  weeks  of  outdoor  life  in 
the  saddle,  afloat  or  camping. 

Write  for  whichever  catalog 
interests  you  most.  Naval  School 
— minimum  age,  14;  tuition  and 
board,  S200.  Cavalry— 14,  S225. 
Woodcraft — 12,  S200.  Uniforms 
and  equipment  S56.60  to  $99. 15. 

Administration  Office 
CULVER,  INDIANA 

(0«  Lake  Maxinkut'kee) 


CAMP  YAPEECHU 

"For  the  Good  of  Your  Boy" 
BUCK  HILL  FALLS.  PA. 

Outdoor  exercise,  good  food,  and  careful  attention,  rsoo 
feet  above  sea  level.  Swimming,  tennis,  baseball,  canoeing, 
camping  trips.  Meals  your  boy  comes  home  and  brags 
about.  Opportunity  for  boys  to  earn  part  of  expenses  as 
caddies  on  nearby  Hnks.  Special  rates  arranged  for  such 
boys.     Terms  S200.  9  weeks.    .\ges  10-16.    Address 

Charles  Ford  Wilson,  Bloomfield  Apt.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Winona  Camps  for  Boys 

MboSE  POND  Twelfth  Season 

Two  camps  graded  (ages  8  to  16) 

For   Illustrated    Booklet   address 

C.  E.  COBB,  Denmark  Inn.         14  Main  Street.  Denmarli.  Maine 


Ethan  /\llen 

Training   C^amp 

Combines  a  summer  vacation  in  the  up- 
per reaches  of  Lake  Champlain — fishing, 
boating,  canoeing,   hiking,  sports — with 
Military  and  Physical  Training  by  real 
West  Pointers.     Naval  Training  of  real 
value.       Opportunity   for    tutoring  and 
"Make-Up  Work  "    $225  for  full  term, 
July  1st  to  Sept.  1st.  Senior  and  Ju- 
.  nior  Divisions — ages  14  to  21. 
>  y!A...M.  Write  for  catalog  No.  .'i;". 

*,     *-       '     *      s  Eth.-*^  AllenTraining  Camp 

fteirii.t   -'r"^    ^  -^     €^  Association.  Executive 

?«<»-*«<»»».iw,i.«S:^sa  3„j  Recruiting  Office, 

Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


Why  Waste  A  Summer? 

Why  not  combine  splendid  advantages  with  rec- 
reation and  a  beautiful  environment?  Distin- 
guished instructors  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Art, 
Expression,  Languages.  20  Practical  and  Voca- 
tional Courses  such  as  Secretarial. Motor  Mechanics, 
Domestic  Science.  For  Catalog  of  Summer  or 
Regular  Winter  School,  address 

MISS  MASON'S  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

For  Girls  and  Women 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Box  710 


iqiq  POST-W^AR  COURSES  1Q1Q 
lUlU  Technical  —  Academic  li'l*' 

College  Entrance  and  Make-up  Studies 

A  Sammer  Vacation  Training  Camp.  Eight 
weeks.  Opens  July  i,  closes  August  28. 
Maintenance  and  training,  including 
technical  course,  $300. 

Artillery  and  Cavalry  units  each 
have  their  own  bugle  corps.  Infantry 
and  Naval  units  have  their  own  bands. 
Aviation,  Engineering,  Motor  Mechanics,  Wireless 

Instruction  in  all  academic  and  tech- 
nical courses  by  University  Professors. 
All  summer  land  and  water  sports. 

Motion  Pictures  Showing  Training  Activities 

of  over  800  in  the  two  191 8  camps  will 
be  exhibited  daily  at  address  below. 

For  details  address 
Military  Aide,  9  East  45th  St.,  New  York  City 


Camp  Pok-o'-Moonshine 


For  Boys 


Adirondacks.  Separate  Senior  (13-17)  and  Junior  (.9-12) 
Camps.    Charges  include  all  R.  R.  fares  and  tutoring. 

One  of  the  Oldest  and  Best 

Address    Dr.   C.   A.   ROBINSON,    Principal  Feekskill 
Military  Academy,  Feekskill,  New  York. 


CAMP  WONPOSET 

Bantam  Lake,  Conn. 

A  Camp  for  young  boys  in  the  Berkshires 

100  miles  from  New  York  City.    'Everything 
a  boy  can  wish  for.     $25,000  equipment. 

Write  for  Camp  book 
ROBERT  TINDALE,  Box B,  31  East  71st  St.,  N.Y.City 


CAMP  KINEO 


On  LONG  LAKE. 

HARRISON,  MAINE 

A  select  camp  for  young  boys.  Wide  range  of 
•activities:  every  sport,  pastime,  and  hobby 
young,  healthy  boys  may  love;  horsemanship 
under  West  Point  men;  trips,  and  elementary 
instruction    in    automobile     and     motor    boat 

mechanism.  Wholesome  morale.  Honor  system. 

Direction  by  mature,  democratic  men.    Exceptional  value 
at  consistent  rate.    Beautiful  booklet.    Address 

IRVING  L.McCOLL,  Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York  City 
—  THE  — 

CHAMPLAIN  CAMPS 

On  Mallets  Bay,  Lake  Champlain 
The  Beautiful  "Inland  Sea"  of  America 

Between  the  Green  and  Adirondack  Mountains 

Camp  Champlain  for  Boys 

TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR 

All  land  and  water  sports — swimming,  canoeing,  fishing, 
horseback  riding,  hikes,  baseball,  etc..  under  super- 
vision of  West  Point  men  and  experienced  councilors. 
First  Aid,  Life  Savinc,  canoe,  motorboat  and  tramping 
trips.    Camp  physician.  References  required. 

Camp  Winnahkee  for  Girls 

FOURTH  YEAR 

A  camp  among  the  pines,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Bay.  Horseback  riding,  swimming,  canoeing,  boating, 
tennis  and  all  sports;  arts  and  crafts — basketry,  jewelry, 
etc.  First  aid.  References  required.  Number  limited. 
Illustrated  Booklet  of  either  Camp  from 

WM.  H.  BROWN 

President  Berkeley -Irving  School,  315  W.  83d  St.,  New  York 


QUANSET 

The  Cape  Cod  Camp  for  Girls 

On  Pleasant  Bay,  South  Orleans,  Mass. 
,The  pioneer  salt  water  camp.  est.  1905 

EXTKNSIVE    additions    to    acreage, 
buildings,    and     equipment.     Special 
opportunities  for  salt  water  swimming, 
canoeing,  sailing,  tennis,  dancing,  team 
games.      Horseback    riding.      Unusual 
results  in  health   and  vigor.     Expert 
instruction  and  leadership.  The  same 
personal  care  and  supervision  by  the 
directors. 

"i         Separate  camp  for  younger  girls. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  Hammatt, 
706  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Newton  Centre,  Mass.   t 

Telephone,  Newton  South,  876M. 


v)^e  Tela-Wauket  Camps 


Senior  and  Junior  camps  for  girls,  8  to  20,  Roxbury, 
Vt^  Famous  for  fine  saddle  horses,  FREE  RIDING 
and  thorough  instruction  in  horsemanship.  Tela- 
Wauket  is  a  three  hundred  acre  "Wonderland"  in  the 
heart  of  the  Green  Mountains,  with  athletic  fields, 
clay  tennis  courts,  sleeping  bungalows,  and  a  private 
pond  for  swimming  and  water  sports.  Write  for  a 
booklet  with  the  stories  and  pictures  of  camp  life  at 
Tela-Wauket. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  A.  Roys,  10  Bowdoin  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  for  Girls 

Vacation  and  preparation  for  comprehensive  col- 
lege examinations,  make-up  work  or  general  review. 
Endorsed  by  Wells,  Smith,  Welleslcy,  Mt.  Holyoko, 
Vassar  Colleges.  Other  courses  as  desired.  Ideal 
location  on  Cayuga  Lake.  Boating,  bathing,  fishing, 
tennis,  tramping,  riding  and  motoring. 
Terms  include  instruction.  For  folder 
of  Summer  School  or  catalog  of 
regular  Winter  School 
(founded  1897)  address 

The  Registrar, 

Aurora-on-Cayuga, 

N.Y. 


The  Island 
_j^^  Camp 

econnet  ^^^ 


CHINA. MAINE 


For  booklet  address  MR.  &  MRS.  C.  F.  TOWNE, 
Winthrop  Highlands,  Mass. 


Wyonegonic  Camps  for  Girls 

MOOSE  POND  Eighteenth  Season 

"Three  separate  camps  (ages  8  to  21) 
For  Illustrated  Booklet  address 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  COBB,         31  Main  Street,  Denmark.  Maine 

SARGENT  CAMPS  for  GIRLS 

Peterboro,  New  Hampshire 
Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent        •        •        President 

For  Illustrated  catalog,  address 

THE  SECRETARY,  8  Everett  Street,  Cambridge,  Mats. 

CAMP   KEN-JOCKETEE   FOR  GIRLS 

(Beyond  the  Multitude) 
In  the  green  hills  of  Vermont.    All  outdoor  sports.    Bunga* 
lows.    Senior  and  Junior  Departments.    Address 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  JAMES  W.  TYSON,  Jr.,  Soalh  Strafford,  Vermont 

CAMP  ALLEGRO   silver^lake 

Beautilul  location.  Healthful  surroundings.  Land  and 
water  sports,  music,  dramatics.  Best  of  tennis  courts. 
Moderate  fee.     Booklet. 

Mrs.  BLANCHE  CARSTENS,  523  Washington  St.,  Brookline,MaM. 

PINE  KNOLL  CAMP,  ^"^i^^ 

Means  the  happiest  summer  in  a  gir  's  life.  Heart  of  White 
Mountains.  (i)ne  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  New 
England.  On  picturesque,  secluded  lona  Lake.  Full  camp 
programme.  Complete  equipment.  Illustrated  booklet. 
Mrs.  FRANCES  H0OG£S  WHITE,  37-L  Breed  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

CAMP  WINNESHEWAUKA  ^/h^n? 

In  White  Mountain  region.    Mile  of  lake  shore.    Free  horse- 
back riding,  water  and  field  sports,  handicrafts.    Screened 
bungalows.       Spring  water.       Perfect  sanitation,     Jiest  of 
everything  for  the  best  girls.     Booklet.    Address       ' 
EARL  0.  BALCH,  Resident  Manager,  Dept.  L,  Lunenburg,  Vt. 


Personality 

Camp 

for  Girls 


SEA  PINES 

Brewster,  Mass.         Cape  Cod  Bay 

LTnder  the  auspices  of 
Sea  Pines  Personality  School  for  Girls 
Rev.  Thomas  Bickford,  A.M.,  Founder 

On  theSioo-acre  estate  of  the  Sea  Pines  Personality 
School.  1000  feet  of  shore  front.  Abundance  of  res- 
inous pines.  Attractive  bungalows;  cabins  and  tents. 
Breezy,  new  dining  pavilion  overlooking  the  sea.  Safe 
boating  and  swimming.  Sports.  Horseback  riding. 
Esthetic  dancing.  Handicrafts.  Corrective  gym* 
nasties.  Experienced  Sea  Pines  Teachers.  Tutor- 
ing if  desired.  Excellent  advantages  in  .\rt  and  Music. 
Special  attent  on  given  to  physical  and  mental  hy- 
giene. Six  weeks  of  wholesome  and  ennobling  outdoor 
life.  Special  arrangements  for  longer  season.  Address 

MISS  FAITH  BICKFORD 

MISS  ADDIE  BICKFORD 

Brewster.  Mass.  Box  B 
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SCHOOLS    AND     CAMPS 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL 

Elective  courses.    College  preparation. 

Special  opportunities  for  older  girls. 

Music.  Art.   Home  Economics.   Secretarial  course. 

Country  sports. 

Miss  Frances  Lucas,  Principal 

Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


Rockford  College  for  Women 

Rockford,  Illinois 

A  woman's  college  of  first  rank.  A.B.,  B.S.,  Secretarial, 
and  Home  Economics  courses. 

Member  of  North  Central  Association  and  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 

Send  for  Brief  Book  and  catalog. 

JUUA  H.  GULUVER,  Ph.D..  LL.D.,  President 
430  College  Avenue  Rockford,  Illinois 

STUART   HALL,  ^'fr^^nTa 

Episcopal  School  for  Girls.  Seventy-sixth  Session.  Rich  in 
traditions  of  the  past;  alive  to  needs  of  the  present.  Thor- 
ough college  preparation.  Outdoor  sports.  Address  Mrs. 
H.  N.  Hills,  A.B.  (formerly  Principal  of  Sweet  Briar 
Academy),  Box  I^. 

HOLLINS  COLLEGE  1?^^^^^^^^ 

Four  Year  College  Course.  Admission  by  certificate  or  ex- 
amination. Degree  accepted  for  graduate  work  by  leading 
universities. 

Miss  MATTY  L.  COCKE,  President,  Box  313,  HOLLINS,  VA. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington  (Suburbs) 

National  Park  Seminary  ^f°^<;u'ng^i?ome'n^lxtL°n" 

sion  courses  of  two  years'  collegiate  work  above  high  school. 
Home  Economics, Floriculture, Arts  and  Crafts, Music, Paint- 
ing, Dramatic  Art,  systematic  study  of  the  National  Capital. 
JAMESE.  Ament,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President.  Illustrated 
book  on  request  to  Registrar,  Box  157,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 

Good  Positions  OpentoYoung  Men  andWomen 

As  physical  directors,  playground  supervisors,  etc.  Two 
year  normal  course  for  High  School  graduates.  Includes 
athletics,  aesthetic  and  folk  dancing,  games.  Complete 
equipment.  Strong  faculty.  Swimming  pool.  Woman's 
dormitory.     Fall  term  opens  September  isth. 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGEof 

c^ccredited 
Address  Dept.  50, 


PHYSICAL 
.^EDUCATION 

m^  Co-educational 

4200  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago. 


The  Sargent  School  '^dCcruon' 

Established  i88l 

Address  for  booklet 

Oi.  D.  A.  SARGENT  Cambridge,  Mass. 

NEW  MEXICO  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

Mining,  Metallurgical,  Civil   and    Geological   Engineering. 
Practical  faculty  of  technical  graduates.     Personal  instruc- 
tion by  heads  of  departments.    Low  cost     Good  equipment. 
Great  engineering  opportunities. 
New  Mexico,  Socorro  A.  X.  ILLINSKI,  President 

College  Preparatory.  Military 
drill  and  discipline  under 
United  States  War  Department.  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps.  A  church  school  with  the  experience,  traditions  and 
ideals  of  so  years.  An  early  enrollment  necessary  this  year. 
C.  W.  NEWHALL,  A.B..  Headmaster,  Drawer  F,  Faribaull.  Minnesota 


SHATTUCK 


Acerwood  Tutoring  School  ^^Ja^d"J  cUl.K 

We  make  a  specialty  of  preparing  children  to  return  to  reg- 
ular school  work.  Individual  instruction.  Thorough  training 
in  household  arts,  woodwork,  gardening.  Gymnasium,  large 
grounds,  outdoor  life.  Open  all  year.  3S  minutes  from  Phila- 
delphia. For  booklet  address  MI§s  DeTereui,  Box  I.,  Devon,  Pa. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Every  facility  in  a  beautiful  suburban  home  for  the  care 
and  training  of  children  who  through  mental  disability  are 
unable  to  attend  public  or  private  schools. 

MOLLIE  A.  WOODS,  Principal.  ROSLYN,  Pennsylvania 

Stewart  Home  Training  School  '^"^chilSre'n"" 

A  Private  Home  and  School  on  a  beautiful  Country  Estate 

of  500  acres  in  the  famous  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky. 

Five    Buildings — Cottage    Plan.      Write     for     illustrative 

Catalogue. 

DR.  JOHN  P.  STEWART,    Box  C,  Farmdale,   Ky. 

CENTRAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Julia  M.  Connery,  Principal 

Oral  School  for  Deaf  Children.  Normal  Training  School.  In- 
struction in  Lip-Reading  for  Adults.  Correction  oi  Defects 
in  Sp*-ech.    Address  all  communications  to 

Central  Institate  for  the  Deaf,  818  S.  Kingshighway,  Si.  Lonis,  Mo. 

SOUTH  POND  CABINS  V^^^^ 

old.  Personal  needs  of  each  boy  studied  and  his  activities 
adapted  to  his  needs.  One  counsellor  to  s  boys.  Scouting, 
drill,  nature  study,  outdoor  sports.  Camp  mother.  I2th 
season.  8  weeks.  8225.  ROLLIN  M.  GALLAGHER,  A  M. 
(Harvard  '06),  Box  s,   Middlesex  School,  Concord,   Mass. 


AT  HOME 

.earn 


TO 


SING 


Send  2-cent  Stamp 
for  Helpful  Booklet, 
D,"The  Voice  M  ade 
Beautiful." 

Harvey  Sutherland,  Educational  BIdg.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  Nev«  York 


Men  Needed 

>vho  have  been  systematically 

TRAINED  IN 


the  new  science  of 


Factory  Management 


The  U.  S.  Government  reports  that 
only  10%  of  the  300,000  manufacturing 
establishments  of  the  country  know  how 
to  operate  their  plants;  that  over  100,000 
of  these  companies  are  not  making  one 
cent  of  profit,  and  of  the  remainder 
many  are  just  eking  out  an  existence. 

The  new  profession  of  Industrial  En- 
gineering offers  greater  opportunities  to 
the  wide-awake  man  of  today  than  have 
ever  existed  in  either  law,  medicine,  en- 
gineering or  any  of  the  other  noted  pro- 
fessions. The  country  demands  a  cor- 
rection of  the  economic  waste  which  has 
been  incurred  year  after  year  by  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  order  that 
we  as  a  nation  may  achieve  industrial 
supremacy;  and  the  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect this  evil  is  open  to  the  men  who 
make  Industrial  Engineering  their  pro- 
fession. 

PRACTICAL  experience: 
UNNECESSARY 

Practical  experience  has  been  sup- 
planted by  scientific  training  in  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  Fac- 
tory Management.  Most  of  the  best 
operated  factories  are  today  under  the 
control  of  men  who  have  never  run  a 
machine  in  their  lives.  These  men  don't 
have  to  rely  on  practical  experience  be- 
cause they  understand  "principles." 

Can  you  afford  to  let  this  opportunity 
pass  by,  especially  in  view  of  the  great 
industrial  activity  which  will  follow  this 
war,  in  the  same  way  that  it  has  followed 
both  the  Civil  and  Spanish-American 
Wars? — Men  like  W.  R.  Burrows,  Gen- 
eral Works  Manager  of  the  great  General 
Electric  Company,  and  all  of  the  Super- 
intendents reporting  to  him,  cannot. 
Neither  can  such  other  men  as  Mr.  H. 
E.  K'Burg,  Chief  Statistician  of  the 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company,  and 
scores  of  men  in  that  organization  re- 
porting to  him;  or  Fred  W.  Gerds,  Gen- 
eral Foreman,  Dodge  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.; 
or  J.  C.  Fruit,  VVorks  Manager,  Canadian 
Electro-Products   Co.;    or   hundreds    of 


other  men  holding  both  minor  and  big  executive 
jobs  in  such  organizations  as — 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  Ford  Motor 
Car  Co.,  American  Can  Co.,  Standard  Oil  Co., 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.,  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  Edison  Phono- 
grapli  Co.,  National  Conduit  &  Cable  Co., 
General  Railway  &  Signal  Co.,  Packard  Motor 
Car  Co.,  Stutz  Motor  Car  Co.,  Willys-Overland 
Co.,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co.,  National  Ani'ine  &  Chemical  Co., 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wright-Martin 
Aircraft  Co.,  and  hundreds  of  other  equally  rep- 
resentative manufacturing  organizations. 

HOW  YOU  CAN  QUALIFY 

You  can  secure  this  same  training  which  the 
many  men  in  these  organizations  are  receiving 
today,  through  the  Factory  Management  Course 
and  Service  provided  by  the  Industrial  Extension 
Institute,  without  interfering  with  your  daily 
occupation.  This  is  the  only  complete  course  in 
modern  Factory  Management  which  has  ever 
been  offered  cither  inside  or  outside  of  a  University. 

.Sixty  of  the  greatest  industrial  specialists  of  the 
country,  including  men  such  as  C.  E.  Knoeppel, 
Consulting  Industrial  Engineer;  Chas.  P.  Stein- 
metz,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  General  Electric  Co.; 
N.  T.  Ficker,  Consulting  Industrial  Engineer,  and 
Lecturer  on  Factory  Engineering  and  Cost  Re- 
duction at  New  York  University;  Meyer  Bloom- 
field,  U.  S.  Government  Representative,  in  charge 
of  all  labor  and  employment  for  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corp.;  Major  Joseph  W.  Roe,  Professor  of 
Machine  Design  at  Yale  University,  and  many 
other  of  the  big  industrial  specialists  of  the 
country,  have  made  this  course  possible. 

"Thinking  Beyond  Your  Job"  is  the  title  of  a 
100  page  booklet  which  tells  all  about  the  Factory 
Management  Course  and  Service  and  the  men 
who  have  made  it  possible.  This  book  is  free  and 
is  yours  for  the  asking  It  is  well  worth  reading. ' 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below,  tear  it  off  and  send 
it  to  the  Institute  now.  The  book  will  be  sent  to 
you  by  return  mail. 

Mail  this  Coupon — NOW! 


_  L.D. -3-1-19 

I  Industrial  Extension  Institute, 

I  13-15  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 

I  Kindly  send  me  free  copy  of  your  book,  "Thinking 

I  Beyond  Your  Job." 

i  A. 

.  Name 

I  Home  Address 

I 

I  Position 

I  Company 

I 

I  Company  Address 

_1 


CAMP   FARWELL   FOR    GIRLS 

In  Pine  Grove  on  mountain  lake.  Bungalows,  recreation 
hall,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold  running  water.  Horseback 
riding.  Land  and  water  sports.  Supervision.  Plays,  handi- 
crafts, nature  study.  Until  June  1st  address  Miss  Rosalie 
P.  Sanderlln,  2818  27th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
After  June  1st,  Wells  River,  Vermont. 

Snrinir  Hill«  ramn  f"""  Girls  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Opring  nUlS  ^dmp  Michigan.  Horseback  riding. 
Camping  trips.  Organized  water  and  land  sports.  Con- 
tests, dramatics,  dancing,  woodcraft  and  hand  crafts.  Best 
equipped  camp  for  girls.  Sleeping  bungalows.  Forty  acres 
on  beautiful  lake.  Elevation  2000  feet.  Write  for  booklet. 
IDA  MIOHELL,  Director,        3446  W.  Monroe  Street,  Chicago 

The  Hanoum  Camps  VlTJ^Jat 

Hill  Camp  for  §irls  under  is — Lake  Camp  for  those  over  is- 
Riding,  swimming,  canoeing,  gypsy  trips.  Our  girls  go  home 
strong   in  body  and    mentally  alert.      Illustrated   booklet. 

Pro!,  and  Mr».  FARNSWORTH,  Teachers  College,  New  York  City 

TAMP  1IIMAITICVA  One  of  the  finest  camps  in  the 
V.AlTir  JUllALUOIVA  South  for  girls.  Lake  Juna- 
luska,  N.  C,  in  the  "Land  of  the  Sky."  Bathing,  boating, 
mountain  climbing,  gypsy  trips,  tennis,  basket  ball,  nature 
study,  handcraft,  dancing.  Club  house,  sleeping  cabins  and 
tents.  Write  for  booklet.  Miss  Ethel  J.  McCov,  Director, 
Virginia  Intcrmont  College,  Bristol,  Va. 


BE  A 
CRA 


ACCOUNTANCY 

The  Highest  Paid  Profession  taught  thorDUghly 
in  a  tw/  months  of  home  study  by  new  system. 
rnrc  DAmC  international  Accountants  Society 
rnCC  PVVnOcpt.  UC,  624  S.MKhlc^n  Ave.cmcd^ 


BOB  WHITE 


Camp  Katahdin  for  Boys  ^"^l^'^'^Z""' 

Not  just  for  an  outing  but  a  camp  with  ideals.  Real  camp 
life  in  the  woods,  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Maine.  Playing 
and  athletic  fields.  Horseback  riding.  Mountain  trips. 
Log  cabins  and  tents.  Address  George  E.  Pike,  B.S.; 
Ralph  K.  Bearce,  A.M.,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

ASHLAND 
MASS. 

The  Camp  f-  boys  and  girls  under  14.  1 60  acres.  Farm  and 
camp  life. 1  .'Xi.  sports,  swimming,  hikes  an<l  camping  trips. 
Horses  and  ponies  for  riding  and  driving.     Personal  care. 

Mrs.  SARA  BAi!TL£TT  HAYES,  Edgewood  School,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

DAN  BEARD  WOODCRAFT  SCHOOL  AND  CAMP 

In  charge  of  the  famous  scout  himself.  On  beauti- 
ful Pennsylvania  mountain  lake.  All  the  outdoor 
activities  that  boys  like.  Helps  build  muscle, 
mind,    niorals,    American   manhood.      Address; 

WINTER  QUARTERS 
99  Bowne  Avenue,  FlushliiR,  h.  I. 

CAMP  OSSIPEE-ieth  Season 

FOR  BOYS  9-16.        ON  LAKE  03S1PEE,  N.  H. 

In  the  White  Mountains —  4  hours  north  of   Boston. 

NO    OTHER    CAMP  LIKE  IT 

in  natural  a<lvantages  and   personal  service. 
Director,  John  C.  Hi:ciikr.  Nassau   rUuc.  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUSE 

A  Home  School  for  boys  and  'girls  under  twelve;  modem 
buildings,  country  estate.  Fine,  healthful  surroundings; 
Montcssori  tr. lining;  open  all  the  year.  .Send  for  catalog. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  B.  UEBBARD,  Priocipal.  PeelukiU-on-Had«oii,  N.  Y. 
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Mueller 

Compression 

Stop  Cock 

E1615. 


Mueller 

Compression 

Lavatory 

Stop  Cock  E1645 


The  Trifling  Cost  of  Plumbing  Perfection 

The  cheapest  plumbing  fixtures  you  could  buy  for  a  $6,000  California 
bungalow  similar  to  the  above,  would  cost  you  approximately  $75 — while 
Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures,  with  added  protection  and  multiplied  wear, 
would  cost  less  than  $100 — a  difference  well  worth  paying. 

Value  is  not  measured  by  price — but  by  service.  The  name  MUELLER  stands 
undeniably  first  in  plumbing  fixtures — for  dependable  service — for  economy  of  upkeep — 
for  ease  of  installation.  MUELLER  leadership  is  the  result  of  striving  toward  an  ideal  for 
three  generations. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


Four  cardinal  principles 
have  contributed  to  the 
Mueller  standard  of 
excellence  —  (  1  )  scientific 
construction,  (2)  quality  of 
materials,  (3)  precision  of 
manufacture,  and  (4)  perfec- 
tion of  finish. 

Ordinary  plumbing  fix- 
tures are  made  of  common 
brass,  which  is  60%  copper. 
Mueller  Fixtures  are 
made  of  Muellerite — a  mate- 
rial 85%  copper,  which  re- 


7  Point  Supremacy 

of   Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets 

1— Made  of  Muollerite— instead  of 
common  brass. 

2— Extra  Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
has  lasting  lustre. 

3— Corrugated  Stems— any  style 
lever  handle  at  any  angle. 

4  -Special  Cap  Packing  —  abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

5— Double -pitch  Thread  —  quick 
opening  and  quick  closing. 

6— Cone-seat  Washer  —  prevents 
leakage— reduces  wear. 

7-Anti-spreader  Device  —  stops 
splashing. 


Mueller— and  be  sure 
that  the  name  MUELLER 
is  branded  on  each  fixture 
installed. 


sists  corrosion  better,  lasts 
longer,  takes  a  finer  finish,  and  holds  a 
heavier  nickel  plating  than  common  brass. 
To  insure  your  getting  MUELLER  Fix- 
tures, instruct  your  architect  to  specify 
Mueller  —  tell   your  plumber   to   use 


The  slightly  increased  cost 
of  Mueller  Fixtures  will 
be  more  than  offset  by  the 
reduced  cost  of  installation — 
and  the  saving  on  future  re- 
pair bills  will  be  a  clear  gain. 

Mueller  Fbctures  are 
fully  described  in  the  book 
"  Dependable  Plumbing  "  , 
which  will  be  mailed  to  you 
free  on  request  —  together  with  pictures 
of  modern  residences,  costing  from  $2,500 
to  $50,000,  and  embodying  many  unique 
architectural  features  of  exceeding  interest 
to  prospective  builders. 


H.  MUELLER  MFG.  COMPANY,  DECATUR,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York,  145  W.  30th  St.— San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St.,  and  Samia,  Ont.,  Canada 
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TOPIC  S-OF-THE-  DAY 


WILL  THE   PEACE   LEAGUE   PREVENT   WAR? 


r 


Now  IS  THE  TIME  to  bring  forward  any  criticism  that 
wiU  make  the  Peace-League  plan  more  effective,  note 
our  editorial  observers,  reminding  us  that  the  text  of 
the  covenant  as  read  before  the  Peace  Conference  by  President 
Wilsoni  on  February  14  is  tentative  until  indorsed  by  the  Con- 
ference and  ratified  by  the  vari- 
ous nations  interested.  Its  pub- 
lication at  this  time,  thinks  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  "is 
a  clear  appeal  to  public  opinion 
in  the  court  of '  open  diplomacy' ; " 
and  the  Kansas  City  Times 
(Ind.  Rep.)  remarks  that  pro- 
posals involving  so  tremendous  a 
break  with  the  past  "require  the 
most  thorough  consideration." 
The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  (Rep.), 
which  has  no  doubt  of  the  League's 
final  acceptance  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  nevertheless  invokes 
for  it  "the  severest  scrutiny, 
sympathetic  and  hostile,"  and 
the  Duluth  Herald  (Ind.)  re- 
minds us  that  in  running  the 
gantlet  of  criticism  it  will  only 
he  repeating  the  experience  of 
the  American  Constitution,  which 
when  submitted  to  the  States 
"was  roundly  condemned  by 
many  statesmen  as  impracticable, 
unworkable,  and  a  dangerous 
invasion  of  the  liberties  of  the 
several  sovereign  colonies."  But 
the  New  York  Evening  World 
(Dem.)  thinks  that  the  instinct 
of  every  thoughtful  American 
"will  be  to  see  the  most  rather 
than  the  least  that  can  be  made 

of  it,"  and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.)  admonishes 
us  that  "discussion  distorted  and  perverted  by  selfish  partizan- 
ship  will  be  a  crime  against  civilization." 

"Any  man  in  this  country  who  tries  to  stir  up  opposition  to  the 
League  of  Nations  will  be  guilty  of  trying  to  pave  the  way  for 
another  world  deluge  of  blood,  and  will  be  just  as  great  a  criminal 
as  the  ex- Kaiser,"  declared  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  in  a 
speech  celebrating  the  drafting  of  this  document,  which  "makes 
Magna  Carta  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  mere  fore- 
runners of  an  immortal  instrument  that  blesses  all  the  world 
for  all  generations."  Undeterred  by  this  warning,  however, 
Senator  Miles  Poindexter,  of  Washington,  Republican,  opened 
the  light  on  the  Peace-League  constitution  witli  the  charge  that 


Copyrighted  by  "  L" Illustration,"  Paris.     From  Underwood  i:  Underwood. 

PREMIER  CLEMENCEAU. 

Wounded  by  an  anarchist  in  front  of  his  home  in  Paris   on 

February  19. 


it  surrenders  the  nation's  so,vereignty,  abrogates  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  tends  to  stimulate  rather  than  abolish  wars. 
No  such  colossal  burden  or  entangling  alliance  was  ever  before 
conceived  in  the  world,  he  declared.  "Instead  of  being  an 
instrument  of  peace,  it  is  the  fertile  seed  of  war,  the  dragon's 

teeth  from  which,  when  sown, 
armed  soldiers  will  spring." 
Senator  Poindexter  found  fault 
particularly  with  the  follow- 
ing five  "principal  matters  of 
prime  importance"  in  the 
League's  constitution  of  twenty- 
six  articles: 

"First.  The  surrender  by  the 
several  nations  to  the  League  of 
the  power  and  discretion  of  de- 
termining the  rules,  methods, 
and  degree  of  disarmament  and 
the  relative  and  absolute  size 
of  the  army  and  navy  which 
any  member  of  the  League  may 
maintain. 

"Second.  Compulsory  arbi- 
tration of  aU  questions  of  every 
kind  and  description,  even  those 
which  heretofore  have  been  re- 
garded as  non-justiciable,  affect- 
ing Che  vital  interests,  honor,  and 
even  the  independence  of  the 
nations.  There  is  no  exception 
whatever. 

"Third.  The  commitment  of 
each  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  including  the  United 
States  if  it  should  become  a 
member,  to  participate  in  the 
wars  and  controversies  of  every 
other  nation  and  to  assume  the 
general  guardianship  of  'various 
people'  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa. 

"Fourth.  The  participation 
by  the  League  through  an  inter- 
national bureau  of  labor  in  the  domestic,  social,  economic,  and 
industrial  problems  'both  in  their  own  countries  and  in  all 
countries  to  which  their  commercial  and  industrial  relations 
extend.'  This  is  contained  in  Article  XX,  and  the  extent  of  the 
participation  and  powers  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Labor 
are  left  entirely  vague  and  indefinite.  What  steps  will  be  taken 
by  the  League  or  what  power  it  will  legitimately  have  to  carry 
out  the  policies  declared  in  this  article  are  left  to  the  wide  dis- 
cretion of  the  League  itself,  as  there  is  no  limitation  placed 
upon  it. 

"Fifth.  The  surrender  by  the  United  States  to  the  other 
members  of  the  League  of  the  power  vested  in  Congress  by  the 
Constitution  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  in  arms 
and  ammunition.  This  is  contained  in  Article  XVI 1 1  in  the 
following  language:  'The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  the 
League  shall  be  intrusted  with  general  supervision  of  the  trade 
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in  arms  and  ammunition  with  the  countries  in  which  the  control 
of  this  tralfic  is  necessarj'  in  the  common  interest."" 

And  he  declared  that — 

"If  this  constitution  is  ratified  without  being  submitted  to 
the  American  people  in  a  political  campaign  where  it  shall  have 
been  made  an  issue  and  upon  which  they  will  have  had  an  oppor- 
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'TIS   AN  AW— FUL  FIGHT  ! 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  News. 

tunity  to  render  judgment  in  an  election,  then  self-government 
in  America  will  have  disappeared.  We  are  facing  an  abyss, 
and  the  American  people  should  not  be  led  into  it  blindfolded." 

Speaking  in  the  House  on  the  same  day,  Representative  Fess, 
of  Ohio,  Republican,  declared  that  the  proposed  constitution  of 
the  Peace  League  is  "fraught  with  grave  danger."  When  the 
American  people  understand  the  vicious  possibilities  of  this  docu- 
ment "there  will  be  such  a  revolution  of  sentiment  aroused  that 
any  man  who  will  subscribe  to  this  perpetual  surrender  of  this 
Republic's  future  to  a  vote  of  foreign  nations  will  be,  as  he  should 
be,  repudiated  as  an  enemy  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  American 
institutions."  And  he  argued  that  any  five  of  the  nine  members 
of  the  League's  Executive  Council,  which  is  to  be  "the  real 
agency  of  the  League  to  enforce  its  findings,"  can  fix  responsi- 
bility upon  this  country,  "no  matter  how  much  the  people  of  the 
United  States  may  wish  to  avoid  mixing  in  European  or  Asia'tic 
affairs." 

Among  our  papers  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  is  specially 
dubious  about  the  proposed  League.  Declaring  itself  "in  the 
forefront  of  those  who  hope  for  the  abolition  of  war  by  any 
practical  scheme  that  does  not  involve  the  abolition  or  impair- 
ment of  oxir  national  sovereignty  and  independence,"  this 
journal  goes  on  to  say: 

"But  if  the  present  project  means  the  elimination  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;  if  it  means  the  restriction  of  our  independence; 
if  it  means  we  are  tying  our  hands  as  concerns  the  independent 
action  of  a  free  people  and  a  free  nation;  if  it  means  that  the 
United  States  shall  carry  the  load  and  pay  in  large  measure  the 
bills  of  maintaining  peace  in  all  the  little  countries  of  Europe 
and  throughout  the  world — the  little  tribal  nations  and  the  big 
nations  as  well;  if  it  means  the  hampering  of  this  nation  in  its 
economic  relations  to  and  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
is  it  good  enough  for  this  free  people,  this  free  nation — is  it  the 
thing  we  want?" 

Other  papers  complain  that  the  proposed  League,  while  ad- 
fnirable  in  purpose,  lacks  the  power  to  make  itself  effective.  "It 
is  a  beautiful  constitution,  but  without  the  'punch'  of  an  inter- 
national army  it  will  be  as  a  dead  letter  when  the  selfish  occasion 
arises  for  a  powerful  member  to  disregard  its  covenants,"  thinks 


the  Richmond  Journal  (Dem.),  and  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.)  agrees  that  "international  peace  must  rest  on  force, 
just  as  domestic  peace  does — on  force  in  the  hands  of  those  with 
sufficient  confidence  in  themselves  to  believe  they  will  use  it 
righteously  and  sufficient  distrust  of  the  justly  suspected  to 
deny  arms  to  them."  Those  who  argue  that  the  proposed 
League  lacks  "bite,"  continues  The  Tribune,  are  supported  by  the 
fact  that  "no  nation  seems  willing  to  rely  on  it  sufficiently  to 
exclude  or  seriously  to  weaken  individual  national  defense."  To 
quote  further: 

"France  has  made  it  clear  the  League  holds  out  to  her  no 
promise  warranting  an  abandonment  of  a  watch  on  the  Rhine. 
Great  Britain  says  she  trusts  the  steel  walls  of  her  ships  rather 
than  paper  safeguards.  Italy  insists  on  naval  stations  on  the 
Adriatic  shore  as  essential  to  her  safety.  Even  Belgium,  which 
has  had  a  long  taste  of  barren  international  guaranties,  proposes 
to  have  an  enlarged  army  and  to  rebuild  the  forts  of  Liege. 
Germany  screams  with  anger  because  of  the  demobilization 
imposed  on  her,  and  Russians  of  aU  factions  show  no  disposition 
to  throw  down  their  arms  and  go  to  The  Hague.  All  the  dis- 
tm-bed  regions  of  southeastern  Em-ope  display  a  similar  lack  of 
faith  in  the  peace  plan  as  a  substitute  for  national  defense. 

"And  America,  as  evidenced  in  acts,  clearly  shows  skepticism, 
no  matter  what  conspicuous  persons  may  say.  The  President 
uses  his  influence  to  jam  a  $700,000,000  naval  bill  through 
Congress.  Coast  forts  are  to  be  strengthened.  No  one  suggests 
a  dismantling  of  the  fortifications  of  the  Panama"  Canal.  Work  at 
the  ordnance  plants  goes  forward,  and  guns  surpassing  the 
biggest  of  Germany  are  cmrently  manufactured.  The  Adminis- 
tration's acts  thus  say  the  teeth  of  the  League  are  too  short  and 
dull  to  justify  reliance  on  it  as  a  peace  guardian." 

But  to  the  remark  of  an  English  editor  that  the  League  of 
Nations,  lacking  an  international  police  army,  is  "only  half  a 
league,"  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  (Ind.)  replies  that  "at 
any  rate,  in  Tennyson's  words,  it's  'half  a  league  onward.'" 
Will  it  work?  is  a  question  that  only  experience  can  answer,  as 
the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  reminds  us,  but  the  majority 
of  our  papers  regard  the  experiment  as  tremendously  worth 
trying.  "Had  the  League  been  in  existence  in  1914  Europe 
would  have  escaped  the  bloodiest  of  aU  wars,"  declares  the 
Birmingham  Age-Herald  (Dem.).     "It  is  bound  to  win,  because 
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THE  PROVERBIAL  CAT. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Trih'.irw. 

the  enlightened  sentiment  of  all  Christendom  is  behind  it," 
affirms  theManchester  (N,  H.)  Union  (Ind.  Rep.).  "  The  adoption 
of  this  constitution  will  mark  the  longest  step  the  world  has  taken 
in  human  government,"  according  to  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch 
(Ind.),  which  reminds  us  that  it  will  be  a  growing  organization, 
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aud  that  whatever  it  lacks  in  its  initial  form  can  be  added  to  it. 
It  is  a  choice  between  the  League  and  bankrupting  armaments, 
says  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  (Rep.),  in  which  we  read: 

"This  is  a  question  that  enters  into  every  home  in  the  land, 
and  deeply  concerns  every  man,  woman,  and  child  therein.     It 


WATCHFUL  WAITING. 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 

is  a  question  that  affects  every  pocketbook,  however  fat  and 
however  lean.  We  must  enter  into  a  League  of  Nations  or  we 
must  arm  to  the  teeth  at  a  back-breaking  cost." 

"The  plan  unquestionably  stands  for  a  forward  step  in  the 
advance  of  civilization — a  step  which  must  be  taken  if  human 
civilization  is  to  endure,"  says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Conivierce, 
which  thinks  that  "  it  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  providing  for 
the  peace  of  the  world  with  the  least  possible  interference  with 
national  sovereignty."  It  is  an  effort  to  mobilize  and  organize 
the  moral  forces  and  right-thinking  of  the  world,  notes  the 
Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.),  and  if  "it  doesn't  make  war  impossible, 
it  will  make  it  difficult  and  unpleasant  for  the  instigator."  "It 
may  not  eliminate  war  entirely,  but  it  will  reduce  the  chance  of 
future  wars  to  a  minimum,  and  start  the  world  in  a  new  era  of 
j)(;ace,  prosperity,  and  guaranteed  liberties,"  affirms  the  Oshkosh 
Northwestern  (Rep.).  It  gives  every  promise  of  taking  us  a  long 
way  toward  the  abolition  of  war,  thinks  the  Indianapolis  Star 
(Ind.  Rep.),  which  adds  that  "there  is  not  a  provision  in  its 
twenty-six  articles  that  restricts  a  legitimate  right  of  any  sovereign 
nation  or  proposes  a  hardship  on  any  one."  "It  is  not  expected 
that  it  will  bring  about  the  millennium,"  remarks  the  Knoxville 
Sentinel  (Dem.),  "but  that  it  will  minimize  hostilities  among  the 
nations  and  curtail  the  burdens  of  wars  for  the  peoples  can  not 
hv  doubted."  "As  a  whole  it  is  far  in  advance  of  the  Hague 
conference,  whose  functions  were  merely  judicial  and  resort  to 
whose  court  was  altogether  optional,"  notes  the  New  York 
Herald  (Ind.),  which  adds  that  "even  the  Hague  tribunal,  how- 
ever, was  a  very  busy  body  and  has  settled  many  international 
disputes,  M'hich  were  never  heard  of  just  because  they  were 
settled,  but  which,  remaining  unsettled,  would  have  quickly  been 
blazoned  on  the  front  pages  of  our  newspapers." 

The  League  of  Nations,  according  to  the  plan  unanimously 
agreed  upon  by  a  special  commission  of  the  Peace  Conference 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium,  Brazil,  China,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Greece,  Poland,  Portugal,  Roumania,  and  Servia,  is  to  consist 
of  a  body  of  delegates,  an  Executive  Council,  and  a  permanent 
secretariat.     The  Executive  Council  shall  consist  of  representa- 


tives of  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy, 
and  Japan,  together  with  representatives  of  four  other  states 
members  of  the  League.  The  constitution  recognizes  the 
principle  "that  the  maintenance  of  peace  will  require  the 
reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent 
with  national  safety."  As  a  safeguard  against  war  between 
members  of  the  League,  they  agree  in  Article  XII  that — 

"Should  dispute  arise  between  them  which  can  not  be  ad- 
justed by  the  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy,  they  will  in  no 
case  resort  to  war  without  previously  submitting  the  questions 
and  matters  involved  either  to  arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by  the 
Executive  Council  and  until  three  months  after  the  award  by 
the  arbitrators  or  a  recommendation  by  the  Executive  Council, 
and  that  they  will  not  even  then  resort  to  war  as  against  a  mem- 
ber of  the  League  which  complies  with  the  award  of  the  arbi- 
trators or  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Council." 

If  any  member  of  the  League  breaks  its  covenant  under 
Article  XII,  Article  XVI  provides  that: 

"It  shall  thereby,  ipso  facto,  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an 
act  of  war  against  all  the  other  members  of  the  League,  which 
hereby  undertake  immediately  to  subject  it  to  the  severance  of 
all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  all  inter- 
course between  their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant- 
breaking  state,  and  the  prevention  of  all  financial,  commercial,  or 
personal  intercourse  between  the  nationals  of  the  covenant- 
breaking  state  and  the  nationals  of  any  other  state,  whether  a 
member  of  the  League  or  not." 

And  in  the  event  of  disputes  between  a  member  and  a  non- 
member,  or  between  two  non-member  nations.  Article  XVII  says: 

"The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  the  state  or  states 
not  members  of  the  League  shall  be  invited  to  accept  the  obliga- 
tions of  membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  such 
dispute,  upon  such  conditions  as  the  Executive  Council  may 
deem  just,  and  upon  acceptance  of  any  such  invitation  the  above 
provisions  shall  be  applied  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  League 

"In  the  event  of  a  Power  so  invited  refusing  to  accept  the 
obligations  of  membership  in  the  League  for  the  purpose  of  such 
dispute,  and  taking  any  action  against  a  state  member  of  the 
League  which  in  the  case  of  a  state  member  of  the  League  would 


ANYBODY  WANT  TO  START  SOMETHING? 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 

constitute  a  breach  of  Article  XII,  the  provisions  of  Article 
XVI  shall  be  applicable  as  against  the  state  taking  such  action. 
"If  both  parties  to  the  dispute  when  so  invited  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  obligations  of  membership  in  the  League  for  the  j>urpose 
of  such  dispute,  the  Executive  Council  may  talce  such  action  and 
make  such  recommendations  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  will 
result  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute." 
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MEANING   OF   THE   WESTERN   STRIKES 

IF  NOT  "EVERY  WISE  AMERICAN,"  as  one  press  writer 
asserts,  at  least  every  wise  editor  and  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans are  "trying  to  sum  up  the  cost,  the  import,  and  the 
essence  of  the  '  Seattle  affair, '  "  and  also  of  the  long  series  of  far- 
Western  labor  disputes  of  which  it  was  the  climax.   If  it  was,  as  a 
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THE   DIFFERENCE. 
— Cassel  in  tlie  New  York  Erenhuj  World. 

large  number  of  daily  newspapers  contend,  "the  first  real  test 
between  Bolshevism  and  Americanism, "  its  result  ought  to  throw 
light,  it  has  been  remarked,  upon  the  future  cause  of  democracy 
in  this  country.  Tor  no  Government,  the  Sacramento  Bee  ob- 
serves, "can  siu*vive  half  Bolshevik  and  half  democratic."  Our 
daily  press  seem  generally  satisfied  that  at  Seattle  "Bolshevism 
lost  the  first  round  in  America."  But  the  Seattle  strike  was  only 
one  of  a  long  series  of  labor-struggles  fought  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, "at  the  extreme  bitterness  and  violence"  of  which  Eastern 
people  have  been  wondering  more  and  more  in  recent  years.  And 
the  Boston  Globe  in  our  far  East  points  at  these  "familiar  items 
in  a  long  list  of  turbulent  episodes ' '  in  the  far  West : 

"The  burning  and  shooting-up  of  the  strikers'  tent  colony  at 
Ludlow  during  the  Colorado  fuel  strike  of  1913-14;  the  revolver 
battle  at  Everett,  Washington,  in  November,  1916;  the  troubles 
in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district;  the  deportations  of  the  workers 
from  Bisbee,  Arizona,  shortly  after  the  United  States  entered  the 
war;  the  lynching  of  Frank  Little;  the  bomb  outrage  and  result- 
ing Mooney  case  in  San  Francisco;  the  wholesale  arrests  at 
Sacramento,  California;  the  hostility  and  attacks  against  the 
National  Nonpartizan  League  in  the  Dakotas." 

The  Globe  feels  that: 

•'The  extreme  radicalism  of  Western  labor  has  not  been  the 
fruit  of  I.  W.  W.  propaganda.  The  1.  W.  W.  themselves  are 
frank  to  say  that  their  doctrines  can  only  sprout  where  the 
soil  of  working  conditions  is  duly  rotten.  The  extreme  radical- 
ism of  Western  labor  has  been  the  fruit  of  unwholesome  working 
conditions  and  high-handed  methods  of  dealing  with  labor  pro- 
tests. The  most  fertile  seed-bed  of  this  radicalism  has  been  in 
the  multitudes  of  homeless,  migratory  workers  in  the  mines, 
in  the  forests,  and  in  the  hop-fields.  Thence  it  has  spread  into 
the  ranks  of  union-labor." 

The  Socialist  New  York  Call  thinks  that  "the  workers  of  the 
Northwest  have  been  a  little  more  aggressive  in  their  battle 
against  the  soaring  cost  of  living."     Says  the  Detroit  Journal: 


"The  copper-miners  of  Butte,  Montana,  and  Jerome,  Arizona, 
are  in  line  for  strikes,  by  reason  of  the  lowering  of  wages  in  accor- 
dance with  the  lowering  price  of  Qopper,  an  arrangement  which 
was  agreed  upon  between  the  mine-owners  and  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  several  years  ago.  The  price  of  staples 
has  not  gone  down  with  the  price  of  copper — in  fact,  living  is 
higher." 

But  the  belief  that  the  strikes  in  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Butte 
were  part  of  "an  ambitious  effort  on  the  part  of  Bolshevik 
anarchists  to  start  the  development  in  this  country  of  a  regime 
similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  Russia"  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  far-off  observers,  or  even  to  local  opponents  of  the  strike 
movements.  We  take  first  the  testimony  of  Mayor  Ole  Hanson 
of  Seattle,  whose  vigorous  handling  of  the  strike  situation  put  his 
picture  on  the  front  page  of  almost  every  newspaper  in  the  coun- 
try and  who  is  widely  credited  with  being  primarily  responsible 
for  the  early  collapse  of  the  strike.  In  several  press  statements 
the  Mayor  has  explained  that  the  I.  W.  W.  movement  in  the 
Northwest  was  first  of  all  a  product  of  the  logging-camps,  where 
conditions  were  so  bad  as  to  make  I.  W.  W.  sentiment  inevitable, 
especially  after  prohibition  gave  the  men  a  chance  to  think. 
Then  came  the  Russian  revolution  and  our  entrance  into  the 
war.  Seattle  and  other  Pacific  coast  cities  had  to  use  thousands 
of  workers,  Russians,  I.  W.  W.'s,  draft-dodgers,  and  others  who 
Avere  taken  into  the  unions  in  these  closed-shop  towns  and  who 
soon  became  very  conspicuous  members.  The  general  strike 
in  Seattle,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  called  in  support  of 
2.'S,000  striking  shipyard  workers  who  objected  to  the  award 
of  a  government  wage  adjustment  board.  The  radicals,  as  the 
Mayor  explains  the  situation,  forced  a  vote  for  a  sympathetic 
strike  and  tried  to  duplicate  the  revolution  in  Petrograd.  It 
Avas  "an  attempted  revolution  which  they  expected  to  spread 
all  over  the  United  States."  As  proof  that  the  movement  was 
a  revolution  and  not  a  strike,  the  Mayor  cites  an  editorial  in 
the  Seattle  Union  Record  of  Februarj-  4,  from  which  we  quote 
the  following  significant  paragraphs: 

"We  are  undertaking  the  most  tremendous  move  ever  made 
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COOTIES. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

by  LABOR  in  this  country,  a  move  which  will  lead — NO  ONE 
KNOWS  WHERE! 

"We  do  not  need  hysteria. 

"We  need  the  iron  march  of  labor.  ...... 

"Labor  will  not  only  SHUT  DOWN  the  industries,  but  Labor 
Avill  REOPEN,  under  the  management  of  the  appropriate 
trades,  such  actiAdties  as  are  needed  to  preserve  public  health 
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and  public  peace.  If  the  strike  continues,  Labor  may  feel  led 
to  avoid  public  suffering  by  reopening  more  and  more  activities 
"UNDER  ITS  OWN  MANAGEMENT. 

"And  that  is  why  we  say  that  we  are  starting  on  a  road  that 
leads— NO  ONE   KNOWS  WHERE!" 

Some  of  these  phrases  wel-e  repeated  in  the  strike  order  signed 
by  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Seattle,  which  made  tentative 
provisions  for  policing  and  feeding  the  city  after  the  strikers 
should  take  control.  A  circular,  widely  circulated  during  the 
strike  in  Seattle,  told  the  workers  that  their  only  way  out  of 
"wage-slavery"  was  "a  nation-wide  general  strike  with  its 
object  the  overthrow  of  the  present  rotten  system  which  produces 
thousands  of  millionaires  and  millions  of  paupers  each  year." 

The  Seattle  leaders  made  plans  for  a  State-wide  strike  in  all 
industries  and  a  nation-wide  strike  in  all  shipyards.  In  the 
neighboring  city  of  Tacoma  a  simultaneous  sympathetic  strike 
was  planned,  but  comparatively  few  workers  responded,  and 
these  returned  to  their  posts  in  a  day  or  two.  In  San  Francisco 
the  Labor  Council  went  on  record  against  a  sympathetic  walkout 
to  aid  the  strike  in  Seattle,  which,  according  to  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  one  leader  called  "a  Bolshevik  movement  that  its 
leaders  expected  would  spread  all  over  the  country." 

Yet  we  must  record  the  protests  of  labor-leaders  on  the 
Pacific  coast  that  the  movement  was  not  Bolshevistic,  but 
simply  a  demand  for  better  wages.  The  Tri-City  Labor  Review 
(Oakland)  appeals  to  President  Wilson:  "Do  you  agree  that 
the  request  of  the  Metal  Trades'  Workers  of  the  Pacific  coast 
for  decent  wages  is  Bolshevistic?"  E.  B.  Ault,  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Union  Record,  which  has  already  been  quoted,  says  in  a 
statement  telegraphed  to  the  New  York  World,  that  the  strike 
was  due  simply  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation's  refusal  to 
permit  local  shipyard  workers  to  negotiate  directly  with  employ- 
ers, that  "the  strike  is  purely  and  truly  an  American  Federation 
of  Labor  action  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Central 
Lalior  Council,"  and  that  "statements  that  it  is  engineered  by 
Bolshevik  or  I.  W.  W.  agencies  are  whoUy  without  foundation." 

But  the  press  of  Seattle  have  all  along  insisted  that  the  gen- 
eral strike  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  shipyard  strike  were  at 
least  engineered  by  sympathizers  with,  or  actual  agents  of,  the 
I.  W.  W.  and  the  international  Bolshevistic  movement.  Before 
the  strike  began  the  Seattle  Business  Chronicle  reported  with 
considerable  alarm  how  "Labor  Union  Rioters  in  Seattle  Call 
for  Government's  Overthrow  and  Start  a  Bolshevik  Soviet." 
When  the  general  strike  came,  says  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer, it  raised  the  issue  between  American  democracy  and  the 
organized  forces  of  revolt,  insurrection,  and  rebellion.  The 
Seattle  Star  called  it  a  "Bolshevik-sired  nightmare,"  and  an  at- 
tack "upon  American  principles  of  government." 

These  papers  agree  with  Mayor  Hanson  that  the  labor-union 
men  of  Seattle  and  neighboring  cities  "are  at  least  ninety  per 
cent,  loyal  and  true."  This  very  fact  in  the  opinion  of  Seattle 
editors  was  largely  responsible  for  the  brief  duration  of  the 
general  strike.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  shipyard  work- 
ers struck  on  January  21.  A  sympathetic  strike  in  Seattle  and 
Tacoma  began  on  February  6  and  lasted  till  the  11th.  On  the 
16th  the  Seattle  shipyards  announced  that  they  would  resume 
work.  Mayor  Hanson  refused  any  assistance  from  the  strikers 
in  policing  the  city.  Soldiers  came  from  near-by  camps,  volun- 
teers helped  the  police,  who  had  everything  ready  for  trouble, 
but  there  was  no  violence,  and,  as  we  gather  from  the  press,  the 
rank  and  file  of  labor  soon  tired  of  the  situation.  Street-car 
service  was  entirely  discontinued  for  twenty-nine  hours.  Most 
of  the  Seattle  schools  were  closed  for  two  or  three  days.  In 
all,  about  70,000  men  were  out  in  Seattle.  The  Seattle  Times 
says  that  in  three  days  the  city  grew  weary  "of  playing  a  prac- 
tical joke  on  itself  and  called  off  the  general  strike."  As  an  in- 
cident The  Times  finds  the  strike  "not  unimpressive."  Few  suf- 
fered,  none  gri(>vously,   and   the  city   did   not  lack  food,   coal, 


water,  heat,  and  light.  Yet  the  fact  that  more  than  50,000 
workers  were  voluntarily  idle  and  that  still  others  ' '  were  unable 
to  continue  their  usual  gainful  occupations  was  an  obvious  and 
very  persistent  fact."  But  as  a  political  demonstration  "the 
strike  was  a  fizzle."  "Class  consciousness"  was  "conspicuous 
by  its  absence."  The  radical  leaders  of  the  strike,  continues  The 
Times,  found  three  things  "particularly  disconcerting": 

"The  first  was  the  lack  of  enthusiasm.  The  scene  at  the  meet- 
ing where  the  general  walkout  was  voted  was  reminiscent  more 
of  a  funeral  than  of  the  '  dawn  of  a  new  era.' 

"The  second  depressing  circumstance  was  the  obvious  pre- 
paredness of  the  Federal  Government.  It  was  ready  to  deal 
at  any  time  with  any  situation  that  might  develop — and  it  very 
evidently  assumed  that  'general  strike'  meant  'revolution.' 


THE  BOGY-MAN  EXPOSED  I 

— Armstrong  in  the  Tacoma  News-Tribune. 

"The  third  discouragement  was  the  attitude  of  the  city  au- 
thorities. They  suddenly  discovered  that  the  city  had  a  real 
mayor  and  a  real  chief  of  police." 

Now  that  the  strike  is  over,  every  loyal  American,  declares 
The  Times,  will  admit  that  it  has  been  a  good  thing,  because 

"It  has  cleared  the  atmosphere.  It  has  proved  the  weakness 
of  the  radicals.  It  has  demonstrated  the  strength  of  the  law 
and  order  authorities.  It  will  force  conservative  labor  to  take 
over  control  of  its  own  affairs  from  the  radicals." 

All  over  the  country,  papers  congratulate  the  nation  on  what 
they  consider  the  complete  collapse  of  our  first  general  strike, 
a  complete  victory  in  our  first  open  grapple  with  Bolshevism  in 
America.  It  seems  to  papers  like  the  Tacoma  News-Tribune, 
Portland  Oregonian,  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  Spokane 
Spokesman  Review,  and  Mobile  Register  that  the  strike  failed 
primarily  because  the  people  withheld  their  sympathy.  The 
whole  Bolshevik  movement,  the  Lincoln  Nebraska  State  Jour- 
nal is  confident,  mU  fail  in  this  country  because  of  the  power  of  the 
great  middle-class  population.  Organized  labor  here,  it  says, 
"belongs  to  the  bourgoeisie,  which  is  anathema  to  European  reds." 

Yet  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  warns  us  that  we  should 
fully  realize  the  meaning  of  the  fact  that  such  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  organized  Bolshevism  was  actually  made. 

Nor  are  the  union-leaders  in  Seattle  inclined  to  confess  defeat. 
The  Seattle  Times  quotes  one  as  saying:  "We  went  out  to 
demonstrate  the  solidarity  of  labor,  and  having  accomplished 
that,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  continuing  the  general 
strike."  The  chairman  of  the  strikers'  executive  committee  has 
declared  against  any  more  preaching  of  the  "I.  W.  W.  or  the 
Bolshevik  stuff  in  our  meetings." 
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SKIMMING   THE   MELTING-POT 

FROM  SEATTLE  TO  HOBOKEN  fifty-odd  aHens 
tra^"el  undei-  close  gaiard  in  special  cars  attached  to 
the  fastest  trains.  They  go  to  deportation  as  aliens 
officially  declared  unfit  to  remain  in  the  land  of  the  free.  They 
are  called  agitators,  comments  a  Socialist  -vsa-iter,  who  would 
remind  us  that  "George  Washington,  John  Hancock,  Patrick 
Henrj%  Wendell  PhiUips,  John  Brown,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
countless  other  illustrious  men  whose  names  we  find  in  our 
history  were  agitators."  But  as  the  train  carries  these  alien 
"reds"  to  their  Atlantic  port  its  progress  eastward  is  welcomed 
by  one  daily  newspaper  after  another,  which  speed  the  parting 
guests  with  much  harsher  words  than  "agitator,"  unite  in  com- 
mendation of  such  a  skimming  of  the  great  American  melting- 
pot,  and  agi-ee  that  such  means 
are  necessarj^  nowadays  to  make 
America  safe  for  American^. 

In  Calif.ornia,  the  Sacramento 
Bee  hails  the  aliens'  start  toward 
the  Atlantic  by  pohtely  calling 
them  "as  fine  an  array  of  crooks, 
thugs,  dynamiters,  phosphorous 
firebugs,  canned-goods  befoulers, 
brass-tack  artists,  prison  bu'ds, 
revolutionists,  and  potential  if 
not  actual  assassins,  as  were  ever 
disgorged  by  mob  action."  The 
fact  that  these  travelers  left 
Seattle  just  as  the  great  strike 
came  on  was  a  mere  coincidence, 
as  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that  event  but  had  been  rounded 
up  diiring  a  period  of  months  by 
the  agents  of  the  Immigration 
Service.  But  the  Seattle  Times 
was  in  a  position  to  speak  from 
the  heart,  tho  with  great  restraint. 
In  approval  of  the  poHcy  of  de- 
portation. It  believes  that  "a 
time  has  come  when  the  inter- 
ference of  foreigners  in  the  affairs 

of  this  country  must  be  curbed,"  and  tkat  those  who  come  here 
must  be  made  to  know  that  "this  is  a  country  of  Americans, 
by  Americans,  and  for  Americans."  When  the  train  neared 
Butte,  Montana,  the  aliens'  private  cars  were  switched  around 
the  city  to  forestall  any  attempt  at  rescue  on  the  part  of  the 
large  I.  W.  W.  following  in  that  mining  town.  In  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Anaconda,  The  Standard  calls  on  all  citizens  to 
support  the  deportation  policy,  as  does  also  the  Wichita  Beacon, 
a  little  farther  east  in  Kansas.  Hundreds  of  miles  to  the  south 
the  Houston  Post  notices  the  passing  of  the  train  and  gives 
voice  to  its  hope  "that  in  the  clean-up  of  alien  agitators  not  one 
will  escape."  As  the  aUens  pass  through  Chicago  The  Daily 
News  calmly  informs  them  that  they  "richly  deserve  their 
fate,"  and  The  Tribune  calls  the  Government's  move  a  wise 
decision.  Reaching  Detroit,  the  weary  travelers  hear  from 
The  Free  Press  that  they  are  receiving  "a  little  dose  of  the  right 
sort  of  medicine."  In  Ohio  the  Columbus  Dispatch  and  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star  are  also  emphatic  in  approval.  The 
Buffalo  Evening  Nem  and  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail  seem 
to  be  in  complete  agreement  with  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle- 
Telegraph's  declaration  that  there  is  no  room  here  for  "undesir- 
able guests  who  have  been  so  impudently  abusing  our  hos- 
pitality." From  the  nation's  capital  comes  a  message  from 
tjie  Washington  Post  hailing  with  delight  such  "serious  cleaning 
up"  of  " bewhiskered,  ranting,  howling,  mentally  warped,  law- 
defying  aliens"  and  "international  misfits."  In  near-by  Balti- 
more The  Sun  adds  its  word  to  the  chorus  of  approval,  and  The 
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THAT'S   THE   IDEA. 

— Morgan,  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


American  confesses  to  "a  sneaking  suspicion  that  the  number 
of  those  worthy  of  deportational  honors  in  the  United  States  at 
present  would  be  about  ten  times  the  number  selected  as  the 
first  division,"  adding  that  "about  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
of  them  speak  German  with  fluency."  To  the  north,  the 
Albany  Journal  calls  the  deportation  "a  good,  beginning  of 
action  that  must  not  cease  imtil  the  United  States  has  been 
cleared  of  such  human  vermin."  No  less  strong  is  the  phrase 
used  by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  says  "the 
time  has  come  for  cleaning  up  the  vile  drippings  of  treasonable 
conduct  when  war  was  still  on."  The  Evening  World  finds  the 
deportation  "an  exhilarating  spectacle,"  and  other  New  York 
City  papers,  including  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  across  the  East  River, 
are  similarly  moved.  The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  calls  it 
"reassuring,"  and  The  Inquirer  asserts  that  "no  more  salutary 

work  was  ever  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment than  in  rounding  up 
these  undesirables  who  have 
become  a  real  menace." 

But  some  of  our  editors,  while 
giving  their  approval  to  these 
particular  deportations,  see  some 
danger  in  the  enthusiasm  which 
the  nCiW  poUcy  has  aroused. 
The  New  York  Globe  realizes  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  going  too 
far,  and  the  Duluth  Herald,  tho 
joining  enthusiastically  in  the 
fight  against  Bolshevism,  wonders 
whether  some  of  us  are  not  "be^ 
ginning  to  overdo  it."  As  it 
remarks : 


"Pretty  soon  those  who  are 
trying  to  make  the  fight  against 
;  Bolshevism  broad  enough  to 
cover  everything  that  doesn't 
appeal  to  them  wiU  be  making 
it  so  sweeping  that  if  all  the 
objects  of  their  abuse  were  de- 
l^orted  there  would  be  nobody 
left  in  America  but  Tory  Republi- 
cans and  Bourbon  Democrats." 


Representative  of  the  denunciation  of  the  deportations  by 
the  radical  press  is  a  special  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Call 
from  Adolph  Germer,  secretary  of  the  Socialist  party,  whose 
organization,  it  should  be  noted,  does  not  indorse  the  I.  W.  W. 
movement.     Mr.  Germer  says  in  part: 

"To-day  it  is  the  I.  W.  W.;  to-morrow  the  Socialist  party 
members  may  be  deported,  and  already  threats  are  made  against 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  This  situation  involves  the 
whole  question  of  the  right  to  think  differently  from  the  powers 
that  be.  .  .  .  The  houses  of  Romanof ,  Hohenzollern,  and  Haps- 
burg  fell;  there  is  no  room  for  a  similar  dynasty  on  these  shores." 

Wholesale  deportation  of  alien  "reds"  has  been  advocated 
by  several  Senators.  There  have  been  calls  from  draft  boards 
for  a  nation-wide  movement  in  favor  of  deportation  of  aliens 
who  used  their  lack  of  citizenship  to  avoid  military  servico. 
Plans  for  deportation  of  more  aUens  have  been  reported  from 
Chicago  and  Cleveland.  Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  has  explained  that  the  immigration  laws  now  permit  the 
deportation  of  aUens  who  preach  or  practise  anarchy,  sabotage, 
or  assassination,  and  that  most  of  the  men  now  being  gathered 
up  would  have  been  sent  away  earlier  if  war-conditions 
had  not  prevented  it.  Mr.  Wilson  insists  that  these  ahen 
radicals  have  been  given  every  opportunity  to  defend  them- 
selves in  court,  and  that  they  have  not  been  deported  because 
of  their  connection  with  the  I.  W.  W.  or  any  other  organization, 
but  solely  "because  they  have  been  found  advocating  the  over- 
throw of  our  Government  by  force." 
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NO   BEER,  NO   WORK 
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XLESS  THE  ERUDITE  HISTORIANS  of  the  daily 
press  are  wrong,  the  "economic  weapon"  was  for  the 
first  time  in  America  invoked  -against  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land  when  the  Essex 
County  (N.  J.)  Building  Council 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
"to  resist  to  the  utmost  prohibi- 
tion enforcement,  even  to  the 
extent  of  a  general  strike."  This 
organization  is  said  to  represent 
30,000  workingmen.  But  what 
is  regarded  as  of  yet  more  mo- 
ment is  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  Central  Federated  Union  of 
Greater  New  York  and  vicinity 
in  mailing  to  its  eight  hundred 
locals,  with  an  aggregate  member- 
ship of  350,000,  a  circular  asking 
"the  free  and  unbiased  declara- 
tion" of  every  member  to  the 
proposal,  "that  if  the  bone-dry 
prohibition  law  is  really  enforced 
on  July  1,  1919,  then  to  cease 
work  until  this  law  is  annulled." 

This  letter  of  the  Central  Feder- 
ated  Union,   Avhich  has  been  widely  quoted  and   commented 
upon,  is  addrest  "To  All  Affiliated  Unions  and  Organized  Labor 
Generally,"  recites   the   sacrifices    made   by   labor    during  the 
war,  and  declares: 

"Bone-dry  ijrohibition  has  been  enacted  into  law  without 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  Legislatures  have  voted  without 
consulting  their  constituents,  and  in  at  least  three  instances 
where  the  people  have  by  vote  declared  against  prohibition — 
California,  Indiana,  Massachusetts — the  lawmakers  have  de- 
liberately cast  aside  public  opinion  and  the  demands  of  the 
people  and  sustained  the  bone-dry  amendment. 

"The  enforcement  of  prohibition  means  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  wage-earners  will  be  discharged  from  employment 
and  cast  upon  an  overcrowded  la))or  market.  Statistics  recenth' 
compiled  show  an  enormous  army  of  unemployed,  which  is 
increasing  daily. 

"Aside  from  this  very  serious  aspect,  the  enactment  of  a  law 
that  a  majority  does  not  Avant  and  had  no  say  in  formulating, 
the  infringement  upon  the  individual  liberty  of  American 
citizenship,  a  minority  dictating  the  mode  of  life  and  guaranteed 
freedom,  is  a  dangerous  procedure,  and  if  accepted  without  dras- 
tic protest  may  lead  to  even  more  damaging  curtailments  of 
American  personal  rights. 

"The  same  powers  and  elements  who  worked  so  per.sistently 
to  enact  this  great  wrong  are  busily  engaged  in  proposing 
legislation  to  prohibit  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form.  All 
these  laws  are  primaril\-  aimed  at  the  working  class 

"The  Central  Federated  Union  of  Greater  New  York  and 
vicinity  desires  to  place  this  issue  squarely  before  every  mem- 
ber of  your  union  and  request  his  free  and  unbiased  declara- 
tion to  the  proposal,  'That  if  the  bone-dry  prohibition  law 
is  really  enforced  on  July  1,  1919,  to  then  cease  work  until 
this  law  is  annulled.' 

"Your  union  is  urged  to  discuss  this  immediately,  and  officially 
report  your  decision,  if  possible,  within  two  weeks." 

Buttons  bearing  the  motto  "No  Beer,  No  Work,"  and  otluTs 

inscribed  "No    Beer,  No   Bonds,"  

have  already  been  reported  as  ap- 
pearing in  the  coat-lapels  of  trade- 
unionists,  and  coal-ears  placarded 
"No  Beer,  No  Coal,"  have  come 
to  New  Jersey  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania mining  regions. 

In  some  quarters  the  action  of 
the  labor-leaders  simply  excites 
indignation  and  denunciation.  The 


CopyrigliU'd  tiy  the  N'  w  V. 

NOT 


Venango  Daily  Herald  (FrankHn,  Pa.),  quoting  certain  labor- 
leaders  as  having  announced  their  intention  to  "force  the 
Supreme  Court  to  declare  the  prohibitory  amendment  uncon- 
stitutional," exclaims:  "Talk  about  Bolshevism!  Here  is 
Trotzky  outtrotted   with  a  vengeance.    .Between  this  proposal 

and  'naked  rebellion  with  the 
torch  and  ax'  there  is  hardly  a 
step."  For,  it  saj^s,  the  proposi- 
tion to  force  action  by  the  Supreme 
Court  by  means  of  strikes 

"Is  as  clearly  a  declaration  of 
rebellion  as  if  it  were  in  the  form 
of  a  proposal  to  march  upon 
Washington  and  compel  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  rebels  by  the  threat 
of  lining  up  the  honorable  justices 
against  a  wall  and  shooting  them 
in  event  of  refusal  to  obey  an  un- 
lawful dictation." 

Yet  so  solid  a  publication  as  the 
New  York  World  is  not  unsympa- 
thetic with  the  protest  of  the  labor- 
ing men,  wliich  it  considers  ' '  a  refer- 
endum of  a  kind  not  contemplated 
in  Anti-Saloon  League  legislation, 
but  one  that  is  perfectly  logical  in 
the  circumstances."  The  World, 
however,  counsels  labor  not  to  tie  up  the  industries  of  the 
country,  but  suggests  practical  action  against  the  war-time 
prohibition  act,  Avhich  is  "a  statutory  lie  and  a  statutory  fraud." 
What  Congress  has  done  Congress  can  undo,  says  The  World, 
therefore — 

"Labor  wastes  its  time  when  it  threatens  a  general  strike. 
It  has  a  much  more  powerful  weapon  in  its  hands,  and  a  weapon 
that  is  in  keeping  with  American  political  traditions.  It  can 
bring  about  the  repeal  of  this  law  before  June  30  and  have  its 
beer  and  its  work,  too.  There  is  no  reason  why  either  should 
be  sacrificed  for  a  single  day  if  American  labor  will  assert  itself 
in  Congress  and  blot  out  this  mendacious  statute  that  invades 
the  pei:sonal  liberty  of  every  citizen." 

In  another  editorial,  however.  The  World  admits  that  "labor's 
warning  is  exprest  too  late  to  affect  the  adoption  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion Amendment,"  yet  thinks  that  "it  is  voiced  in  time  to 
procure  modification  of  the  threatened  rigors  of  bone-dry 
enforcement." 

A  new  turn  was  given  to  editorial  discussion  by  the  state- 
ment of  Ernest  Bohm,  secretary  of  the  Central  Federated  Union, 
that  labor  in  New  York  State  would  be  content  if  the  legislature 
at  Albany  enacted  proposed  legislation  interpreting  the  law  so 
as  to  ?"'^w  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  light  wines  and  beer. 
The  pomt  involved  was  also  developed  in  comment  on  interviews 
with  Congressmen  who  were  inclined  to  beheve  that  beers  con- 
taining no  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  alcohol  were  not  "in- 
toxicating liquors"  prohibited  by  the  new  amendment.  But 
the  Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor,  for  example,  is  opposed 
to  all  alcoholic  substitutes;  for, 

"Near  beers  are  not  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  public. 
There  is  no  demand  for  them  normally.     What  is  sought  by  the 

people  who  think  they  must  be 
making  and  selling  some  kind  of 
attractive  beverages  is  to  introduce 
a  stimulant  that  will  automatically 
create  a  demand  for  itself." 


Those  who  promote  such  bever- 
ages, in  the  opinion  of  The  Monitor, 
are  dangerous,  and  should  not  be 
encouraged  by  the  faintest  hope  of 
marketing  their  products. 


IF  THEY   CAN   HELP  IT. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
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AMERICAN   TROOPS   TO   LEAVE   RUSSIA 


w 


"^  ^  ^E  ARE  SENDING  BOLSHEVIKI  out  of  the  coun- 
try; and  then  we  send  soldiers  after  them !"  pointedly 
commented  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  the  presence 
of  American  troops  in  Russia.  "What  a  brilliant  mess  it  is!" 
And  while  the  demands  of  Senator  Johnson,  of  California/ that 
our  men  be  withdrawn  were  bitterly  resented  bj'  papers  like  the 
Louisville  Post,  that  held  that  the  Administration  was  being 
unjust!}''  assailed,  Secretary  Baker's  letter  containing  the  news 
that  the  troops  are  aetuallj'  to  be  called  home  is  widely  regarded 
as  a  justification  of  the  California  Senator's  position,  if  not  in 
all  respects  of  the  vigor  of  his  language. 

The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  which  contains  the  ncAvs  of 
change  in  the  Russian  polic}''  was  sent  to  the  chairmen  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  Military  committees.     It  begins: 

"I  have  just  received  a  cablegram  from  General  Bliss,  sent 
by  the  President's  direction,  in  which  I  am  told  that  the  President 
has  approved  the  sending  of  two  American  railway  companies  to 
Murmansk  for  the  following  objects:  First,  to  assure  greater 
safety  during  this  winter  of  the  Allied  forces,  both  along  Mur- 
mansk and  at  Archangel  and  south  of  Archangel;  secondly,  the 
much  better  supply  and,  if  necessary,  the  reenforcement  from 
]Murmansk  of  the  advance  detachments  south  of  Murmansk 
and  Archangel;  thirdly,  to  facilitate  the  prompt  withdrawal  of 
American  and  Allied  troops  in  North  Russia  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  that  weather  conditions  in  the  spring  will 
permit." 

The  letter  also  quotes  General  Bliss  to  the  effect  that  the  British 
military  authorities  do  not  feel  any  apprehension  as  to  the 
military  situation  at  Archangel. 

It  was  only  the  preceding  week  that  Senator  Johnson's  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  President  to  withdraw  American  forces 
from  Russia  was  defeated  by  the  deciding  ballot  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall  after  a  tie  vote  in  the  Senate.  The  Senator  had 
denounced  the  course  of  the  Administration  as  "criminal," 
contending  that  the  President  was  using  the  armies  of  the  United 


States  in  Russia  without  the  necessary  authority  from  Congress. 
Another  outspoken  objector  to  the  retention  of  American 
forces  in  Russia,  yet  one  whose  attitude  toward  the  President 
has  been  generally  sympathetic,  is  Charles  Edward  Russell,  a 
member  of  the  American  commission  sent  by  the  President  to 
visit  Russia  in  1917.  In  an  article  in  Reconstruction  (New  York) 
Mr.  Russell,  repeating  that  the  reasons  prompting  the  United 
States  to  consent  to  intervention  were  strong,  and  that  the 
general  purpose  of  our  Government  was  good,  points  out  that 
the  whole  situation  is  changed.     Says  Mr.  Russell: 

"We  may  as  well  be  warned  of  the  facts.  .  .  .  Either  we 
must  send  a  very  large  army  to  Russia,  estimated  by  some 
authorities  at  a  minimum  of  half  a  million  men,  and  must  carry 
on  a  war  that  will  last  for  years;  or  we  shall  be  shown  off  the 
premises  at  the  toe  of  a  large,  unsightly  boot." 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Russell  adds,  we  should  note  two  facts: 

"The  first  is  that  whether  Russia  is  to  be  ruled  by  Bolsheviki 
or  Mensheviks  is  wholly,  absolutely,  and  infallibly  a  matter  for 
Russia  to  determine,  and  we  have  no  more  right  to  try  to  decide 
it  than  we  should  have  to  dictate  Avhich  political  party  shall 
govern  Great  Britain.  The  other  is  that  most  Russians,"except 
those  outside  of  their  country  for  their  country's  good,  bitterly 
resent  our  interference,  just  as  the  British  would  resent  our  in- 
terference with  the  politics  of  Great  Britain  or  we  should  resent 
British  interference  with  our  own." 

According  to  the  official  data  of  the  War  Department,  the 
American  forces  in  North  Russia,  January  31,  comprised  161 
officers  and  4,764  men.  The  troops,  it  appears,  are  to  be  with- 
drawn early  in  the  spring.  One  of  the  prime  objections  to 
immediate  withdrawal  was  exprest  by  Roger  E.  Simmons,  who 
recently  returned  from  a  mission  to  Russia  in  behalf  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Simmons  told  the  Senate  Committee 
investigating  lawless  agitation  in  this  country  that  if  the  Ameri- 
can and  Allied  forces  were  to  leave  Russia  the  Bolshe\nki  would 
perpetrate  one  of  the  most  terrible  massacres  in  history  upon  the 
members  of  the  more  conservative  elements,  many  of  whom  had 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  foreign  soldiers. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Germany's  greatest  loss  in  the  war  was  her  future. — Cleveland  Press. 

"The  Better  Ole"  has  had  an  effective  rmi  in  Seattle,  as  the  I.  W.  W. 
will  testify. — Boston  Transcript. 

And  we  shall  beat  our  sworcls  into  plowshares  and  our  shoulder-bars 
into  political  platforms. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

The  loss  of  revenue  from  taxes  on  booze  wiU  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
fines  for  violations  of  the  prohibition  law. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

"The  old  order  is  dead,"  Chancellor  Ebert  announces  to  the  German 
National  Assembly.  The  world  would  breathe  more  easily  if  the  old 
orderers  were  dead,  too. — New  York  Tribune. 

High  Bolshevik  officials  -will  be  punished 
by  death  for  inebriety.  That  will  keep  a  lot 
of  them  strugghng  to  remam  down  in  the 
ranks. — Detroit  News. . 

"  WiLi,  labor's  mighty  forces  form  a  new 
party?"  inquires  The  Literary  Digest. 
Siu"e  they  will,  but  they  will  not  vote  the 
ticket. — Topcka  State  Journal. 

Stories  of  the  destruction  of  telephone- 
lines  in  Weimar  by  mobs  will  rouse  in  the 
hearts  of  harassed  New  Yorkers  at  least  one 
throb  of  fellow  feeUng. — New  York  Tribune. 

Another  reason  why  Russian  factions  are 
not  permitted  on  the  Peace  Commission  is 
that  it  would  probably  require  changing  the 
name  and  purposes  of  the  conunlssion. — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Von  Hindenburg  is  trying  to  persuade 
the  ex-Kaiser  to  return  to  Germany.  This 
is  the  first  sign  that  the  old  Field-Marshal 
entertams  any  hard  feeUngs  toward  liis  for- 
mer boss. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

The  "owner  of  the  back  lot  that  is  filled 
with  gaping  tin  cans,  broken  crockery,  wood 
knots,  and  ash-heaps  is  quite  sure  to  be  found 
somewhere  disciissing  the  orderly  adjust- 
ment of  international  affairs. — Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 


LOOK    out,  oh   I   won  T    CONSIDER   MYSELF  DEFE.^TED. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 


The  war  is  over — Jess  Willard  is  going  to  fight. — Nashville  Tennesscan. 

Perhaps  the  lollypop  Avill  be  unconstitutional  because  there  is  a  stick 

in  it. — New  York  World. 

One  reason  why  Lenine    dreads  America    is  because  he    knows  how 
promptly  we  caught  and  hanged  Villa. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

When  it  looks  bad  we  ask  God  for  help.     But  when  we  win  we  dis- 
tribute the  medals  and  the  praise  among  ourselves. — Indianapolis  Times. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  on  the  birthday  of  the  rail-splitter 

who  became  President  of  this  country  a 
harness-maker  became  the  first  Pre-sident  of 
Germany. — N^cw  York  Sun. 

The  disposition  of  the  German  colonies 
is  being  discust  at  the  Peace  Conference 
while  the  disposition  of  the  Germans  is  being 
cussed  elsewhere. — Louisville  Post. 

The  former  Crown  Prince  should  have 
waited  a  whUe  longer  before  filing  suit  for 
divorce.  By  the  time  the  Alhes  get  through 
vnth  him  he  may  not  need  it. — Des  Aloines 
Rcgisler. 

Gov.  Henry  Allen,  of  Kansas,  who  says 
the  battle  of  the  Argonne  was  botched,  would 
probably  find  it  hard  to  convince  any  Ger- 
man soldier  who  took  part  in  that  battle. — 
Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

Mlle.  Schoen-Rene,  of  BerUn.  says  (hat 
"  the  trouble  with  modern  German  music  is 
too  much  inbreedmg."  which  sounds  like  an 
almost  polite  Teutonic  way  of  saying  it's 
too  German. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

It  might  be  suggested  to  Mr.  Armoiu*  that 
the  pubUc  is  not  interested  so  much  in  any 
plan  for  government  regulation  of  the  pack- 
ers as  it  is  in  a  scale  of  prices  wliich  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  average  man  to  have 
a  T-bone  steak  about  once  a  week. — Nash- 
ville Southern  Lumberman. 


FOREIGN     -    COMMENT 


] 


HOW  OUR  ALLIES   REGARD   THE   PEACE-LEAGUE   PLAN 


IT  WAS  ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY  when  President  Wilson 
presented  to  the  Peace  Conference  the  peace-league  plan, 
■which  is  considered  to  be  mainly  his  handiwork,  and  the 
press  comments  on  it  resemble  somewhat  the  missives  that  were 
in  the  mails  on  that  date — some  of  ardmiration  and  affection, 
and  some  of  the  opposite  kind. 
As  shown  in  the  quotations  be- 
low, the  French  press  seem  to  be 
the  most  critical  in  their  scrutiny 
of  the  scheme,  while  the  British 
editors  are  di\'ided  in  opinion 
and  the  Italian  papers  are  en- 
thusiastic in  a^pi'oval  of  the 
progra^m  that  Avould  tend  to 
diminish  armament  among  the 
nations  and  would  consider  a 
nation  that  makes  war  its  pro- 
spective business  an  outlaw 
against  which  all  forces  of  the 
League  would  be  turned.  The 
feeling  is  exprest  in  England  that 
at  any  rate  the  great  nations 
which  worked  together  in  the 
war  will  in  the  League  of  Nations 
be  united  in  peace.  So  far,  so 
good,  is  the  substance  of  some 
British  editorials.  And  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  reported  to  be  of 
prime  importance  in  the  drafting 
of  the  covenant  of  the  League, 
is  quoted  in  a  press  interview 
as  sajang  that  the  plan  is  "not 

As 
his 


Utopian,"  but  ''practicable." 
a    further     expression     of 
judgment    on    the    project, 
cite  the  following: 


we 


GERMANY   FLATTERS   US:     "THE   PEACE   CIRCUS 


Japanese  Lynx. 


"Those  who  framed  it  in- 
tended it  to  work.  Those  wlio 
examined  it  believe  it  will  work 
if  the  people  choose  to  make  it  so. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  the  body  of  delegates  should  be 
deliberative  and  advisory  and  the  executive  council  should  do 
most  of  the  administrative  work,  assisted  by  a  permanent 
secretariat.  A  small  body  like  the  council  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  It  should  be  noted  that  no  sovereign  state  can  be 
bound  against  its  will.  I  never  thought  it  practicable  to  have 
any  considerable  sacrifice  of  sovereignty.  Our  proposals  in 
this  respect  are  strictly  limited. 

"The  fact  remains,  however,  that  nations  can  not  go  to  war 
until  all  means  of  averting  it  have  been  tried.  I  do  not  think 
the  small  nations  are  likely  to  receive  large  representation 
on  the  executive  council  for  the  present.  This  arrangement  is 
fair  and  generally  acceptable. 

"In  regard  to  the  question  whether  a  member  of  the  League 
is  obliged  to  accept  mandatory  power  over  any  territory  when 
requested  to  do  so,  there  is  nothing  binding  in  the  covenant, 
but  it  is  likely  that  in  a  league  of  any  organization  unless  th(^ 
people  constituting  it  are  determined  to  make  it  work  the 
chances  of  success  are  diminished.  The  machinery  is  neces- 
sary, but,  after  all,  th(^  motive  power  must  be  a  world  spirit  and 
the  intentions  of  the  nations  forming  the  League." 

Premier  Orlando,  of  Italy,  also  exprest  his  apj^roval  of  the 
Wilson  covenant,  we  learn  from  Paris  dispatches,  as  did  also 
the  French  statesman,  ]\Ir.  Leon  Bourgeois,  who  made,  however, 


Columbia  is  pictured  as  protecting  Peace  against  the  German  Eagle, 
the  Austrian  Double  Eagle,  the  British  Lion,  the  French  Cock,  the 
Italian   Leopard,    the   Russian   Bear,   the   Chinese   Dragon,  and  the 


reservations  suggestive  of  the  stipulation  that  France's  pro- 
posal for  an  international  military  force,  tho  rejected,  will  not 
be  forgotten.  We  learn,  moreover,  of  some  dissent  on  the  part 
of  Premier  W.  M.  Hughes,  of  Australia,  and  in  the  Arabian 
delegation.     Baron  Makino,  the  head  of  the  Japanese  delegation, 

is  quoted  as  echoing  the  con- 
gratulatory speeches  made  on  the 
presentation  of  the  League  of 
Nations  covenant,  and  as  say- 
ing also  that  "at  a  later  stage 
in  the  discussion  of  this  project 
I  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
addressing  certain  propositions 
which  I  hope  wiU  receive  earnest 
and  favorable  consideration." 

Among  the  Paris  press  we 
find  Le  Figaro  saying  that  "the 
mystic  Society  of  Nations  has 
become  a  league  of  the  five 
Great  Powers  which  beat  Ger- 
many and  which,  having  con- 
quered, mean  to  consolidate 
both  victory  and  peace.  A  close 
alliance  will  result  among  the 
United  States,  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Japan."  While  all 
are  speaking  of  "fraternization 
and  eternal  peace,"  remarks  Le 
Journal,  a  widely  circulated 
Paris  daily,  the  French  people 
can  not  lose  sight  of  actual 
facts,  and  it  is  an  actual  fact 
that  there  are  seventy  million 
humiliated  Germans  at  France's 
elbow  who  are  "shuddering 
under  merited  punishment."  Le 
Journal  adds: 


-Der  Wahre  Jakob  (Stuttgart). 


"It  is  half  of  Europe  in  chaos. 
When  we  see  evoked  amid 
such  perspectives  the  seductiA'e 
idea  of  disarmament  it  is  our  duty  to  ask  plainly:  Where  are 
the  guaranties  and  what  is  the  force  which  will  shelter  us  from 
the  reaction  of  tragic  surprize"?  To  these  questions  a  careful 
reading  of  the  projected  statutes  of  the  Society  of  Nations 
and  the  eloquent  speeches  made  at  the  Conference  bring  but 
one  answer:   Moral  force." 

In  the  £cho  de  Paris,  the  political  writer  who  signs  himself 
"Pertinax"  says:  "We  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  twenty- 
six  articles  bring  us  no  security.  Until  they  are  changed  we 
can  sacrifice  notliing  of  our  means  of  defense  to  them."  Disap- 
pointment from  a  different  source  is  exprest  by  the  Socialist 
newspaper  U Humanite,  which  observes: 

"It  is  impossible  to  conceal  the  impression  of  disillusionment 
that  first  examination  of  the  long  convention  makes  on  us.  It 
is  clear  to  the  dullest  that  we  are  far  from  President  Wilson's 
first  proposals.  We  find  in  the  document  neither  the  general 
spirit  of  President  Wilson's  messages  nor  the  necessary  clear 
information  as  to  the  composition  of  the  society  and  the  role 
it  is  to  play.  The  project  can  not  in  any  way  command  the 
support  of  democrats  and  peoples'  parties,  wliicli  placed  such 
hopes  in  the  idea  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  constituted  himself  an 
eloquent  defender." 

A  more  hopeful   tone  is  taken  by  another  Socialist  organ. 
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From  "  L' Illustration."  Paris. 


UCEuvre,  which  emphasizes  its  idea  that  the  League  of  Nations 
"must  not  be  a  league  of  governments,  but  an  association  of 
peoples,"  and  tells  us  also  that— 

"The  plan  Mr.  Wilson  submitted  to  the  Conference  does  not 
af&rm  this,  but  neither  does  it  deny  it.  The  plan  is  but  the 
foundation  of  a  hmnanitarian  edifice,  the  building  of  which 
must  be  completed  by  future  generations.  The  foundation  is 
solid.     Let  us  hope  it  wiU  prove  indestructible." 

The  fundamental  point  of  the  covenant,  according  to  Mr. 
Jean  Herbette,  .political  editor  of  the  very  influential  Temps, 
is  that  the  nations  which  "united 
in  the  fight  for  the  right  -will 
remain  as  united  to  maintain 
peace  as  they  were  to  wdn  the 
war.  Before  the  peace  prelimi- 
naries and  before  the  bond 
formed  by  the  fraternity  of  arms 
had  disappeared,  a  new  bond 
appears,"  and 

' '  For  this  great  boon  most  of 
the  credit  is  due  to  President 
Wilson,  whose  departure  France 
salutes ,  and  whose  return  she 
awaits.  President  Wilson  is  not 
only  the  sower  of  generous 
ideas,  but  he  has  been  a  skilful 
tactician.  Sometimes  patient, 
sometimes  pressing,  he  is  always 
tenacious.  He  was  not  willing 
to  return  to  Washington  without 
carrying  with  him  the  plan  of  the 
covenant.  We  congratulate  him 
and  we  congratulate  ourselves." 

Turning  to  the  British  press, 
we  find  the  London  Times  de- 
scribing Mr.  Wilson's  covenant 
as  the  "most  important  inter- 
national document  ever  pub- 
lished," and  this  important  organ 

adds  that  the  "draft  goes  deeper  into  the  causes  of  the  war  and 
wiU  do  more  for  their  removal  than  any  one  expected."  In  the 
opinion  of  the  London  Daily  News  it  is  the  ' '  greatest  scheme  ever 
forged  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,"  and, the  London  Morning 
Post,  which  has  been  an  opponent  of  the  idea,  thinks  that  if  the 
plan  of  the  League  of  Nations  "does  not  give  an  effectual  means 
for  preventing  war,  it  at  least  gives  what  we  hope  and  trust  will 
be  a  solid  alliance  of  the  five  great  Poivers,  which  is  no  mean 
achievement  in  the  cause  of  peace."  The  Manchester  Guardian 
approves,  yet  hopes  that  in  some  respects  the  League  draft  wiU 
be  amended,  and  points  to  the  danger  that  the  League  may  be 
ruined  "not  by  peoples,  but  by  officials,"  a  peril  which  it  hopes 
will  be  avoided.  By  way  of  contrast  in  the  British  view  we  cite 
the  outspoken  utterance  of  the  London  Observer,  which  says  of 
the  League: 

"First,  there  is  nothing  In  it — nothing  whatever  to  solve  either 
the  German  or  Russian  problems,  which  means  that  the  Sphinx 
riddle  of  mankind  after  Armageddon  is  left  quite  unanswered. 

"Secondly,  the  lesser  states  are  not  sufficiently  regarded,  tho 
they  include  an  immense  total  population,  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Italy  put  together.  The 
consolidation  of  the  new  states  in  Eastern  Europe,  which  will 
requii-e  a  lot  of  consohdating,  is  not  provided  for,  tho  everything 
may  well  depend  upon  that,  considering  what  is  their  position 
between  the  unsolved  Russian  and  German  problems. 

"Thirdly,  and  above  aU,  there  is  an  astounding  omission. 
The  economic  factors  in  the  causes  and  cure  of  international  war, 
factors  which  did  as  much  as  anything  to  bring  about  Arma- 
geddon, are  i>racticaUy  ignored.  No  great  system  of  dealing 
with  ihem  is  either  suggested  or  foreshadowed,  tho  "nathout 
it  everything  else  is  only  too  likely  to  be  in  vain  after  certain 
years  have  passed.  What  is  done,  and  well  done,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  on  the  economic  side  is  the  plan  for  an  international  labor 
code.     It  is  literally  only  half  a  league." 


GERMAN  INTRIGUES  TO  SPLIT  THE  ALLIES 


u 


A  NEW  FLAG  ON  THE  SEAS. 

The  Inter-Allied  Flag  consists  of  three  stripes — white,  blue,  and  white 
It  Is  flown  on  sliips  taken  over  by  the  AUies  from  the  enemy. 


NBLUSHING  DECLARATIONS  of  intent  to  make 
every  use  of  propaganda  to  sow  mistrust  and  dissension 
in  Allied  circles,  especially  at  the  Peace  Conference, 
are  printed  in  some  influential  German  newspapers,  so  boldly, 
indeed,  that  warnings  are  issued  in  the  Allied  press  against 
this  new  form  of  Teutonic  "poison-gas,"  especially  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  peace  delegates  are  in  the  course  of  business 
arriving  at  natural  points  of  disagreement  and  compromise. 

The  German  Foreign  Minister, 
Count  von  Brockdorff-Rantzau, 
is  generally  accused  of  working 
hard  to  exploit  the  slightest  signs 
of  friction  among  the  AUies,  and 
the  Paris  Journal  charges  him 
with  trying  to  exaggerate  the 
slight  differences  of  Wilson  and 
Clemenceau.  The  Berlin  Vos- 
sische  Zeitung  has  the  chasm 
all  mapped  out,  with  America 
and  England  on  one  side  of  it 
and  the  rest  of  the  AUies  on 
the  other.  The  negotiators  at 
the  Quai  d'Orsay  should  remem- 
ber that  the  enemy  is  on  the 
watch,  according  to  the  Paris 
daily,  whose  views  are  echoed 
by  other  newspapers  of  the 
French  capital.  The  Hamburger 
Nachrichten  is  among  the  Ger- 
man papers  that  plead  for  more 
strenuous  propaganda,  tho  it 
admits  it  "never  worked  the 
right  way"  during  the  war.  This 
daUy  mentions  the  need  of  it, 
especiaUy  in  North  America,  for 
there,  in  spite  of  the  war,  "we  stiU  have  friends,  and  in 
America  there  stiU  is  proper  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  the  German  people  as  to  culture  and  as  an  economic  fac- 
tor." This  daily  fairly  shrieks  the  necessity  that  the  Germans 
use  their  wireless  stations  "ruthlessly,"  because  they  wiU  be 
the  "only  means  at  our  disposal  to  give  expression  to  our 
indignation."  That  there  are  ample  possibUities  for  separat- 
ing the  AlUes  is  the  belief  pronounced  in  sublime  conviction 
by  Herr  Georg  Bernhard  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  who  speaks 
of  the  amount  of  discord  at  the  Peace  Conference  that  is 
revealed  by  even  a  superficial  reading  of  English,  French, 
and  Italian  papers.  But,  this  editor  craftUy  tells  us,  these 
matters  are  noted  not  in  order  to  assume  that  the  German  peace 
policy  will  continue  the  "stupid  attempts  of  the  German  war- 
policy  to  play  off  the  states  and  the  Entente  against  one  another 
by  petty  intrigues."     Rather — 

"Germany  need  only  to  pursue  her  own  calm,  clear  policy 
upon  the  principle  of  the  rights  of  people  to  self-determination 
and  the  supplementary  principle  of  association.  Then  various 
interests  in  the  Entente  countries  wUl  of  themselves  draw 
near  to  Germany." 

Such  propaganda  in  the  German  press  leads  the  London 
Observer  to  warn  the  United  States  against  these  clumsy  efforts 
either  to  divide  the  English-speaking  races  or  to  make  America 
suspicious  of  England  with  their  appeals  and  complaints  about 
"English  selfishness"  and  England's  "determination  to  domi- 
nate the  world."      The  Observer  proceeds: 

"We  appeal  to  all  that  is  noble  in  the  American  character  to 
stand  by  us  in  bringing  the  League  of  Nations  into  effect.  We 
know  how  strong  is  the  American  determination  to  stand  aloof 
from  European  polities,  but  we  do  not  believe  this  desire  is  strong 
enough  to  make  them  content  to  be  merelj'  the  sign-post  pointing 
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to  a  league  of  nations,  with  America  standing  aloof,  not  bearing 
her  full  share  of  responsibility  and  obligations.  A  new  and 
universal  Monroe  Doctrine  is  now  emerging  which  will  cast  its 
protection  not  over  the  American  continent  alone,  but  over  the 
whole  earth.  In  spirit  it  is  essentially  the  same  in  which  the 
United  States  has  conducted  international  relations  until  now. 

"President  Wilson  is  returning  home  to  clear  up  matters 
which  until  now  may  have  had  a  dark  and  distorted  appearance. 
We  look  to  him  to  awaken  the  American  soul  to  a  fuU  sense  of 
responsibility." 

No  one,  of  course,  would  accuse  frank  critics  of  the  Peace 
Conference  with  being  pro-German.  Difference  of  opinion 
is  always  a  sign  of  life  and  vigor;  yet  some  of  the  comment 
might  easily  cause  a  pleasurable  thrill  in  Berlin.  For  example, 
the  London  Morning  Post  draws  this  portrait: 

"Our  conception  of  President  Wilson  is  that  he  is  a  very 
considerable  diplomatist  who  is  endeavoring  to  commit  his 
country  to  a  policy  it  dislikes.  On  the  one  side,  he  lulls  his  own 
country  by  giving  to  a  universal  system  of  alliances  and  intei-- 
ventions  a  new  name.  On  the  other  side,  he  suggests  to  Europe 
that  he  is  hostile  to  the  principle  of  balance  of  power  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  is  putting  it  in  practise. 

"President  Wilson,  in  our  view,  is  the  ablest  practitioner  in 
balance  of  power  since  Lord  Castlereagh.  He  is  trying,  with 
infinite  skill  and  address,  to  save  Germany  from  the  consequences 
of  defeat  and  to  deprive  the  Allies  of  the  consequences  of  victory." 

This  London  daily  charges  Germany  with  preparing  anew 
for  military  action  while  the  Allies  occupy  themselves  with  the 
demobilization  of  troops  and  interminable  debates.  The  peace 
delegates  "sit  in  a  circle  in  their  pajamas  and  smoke  opium" — 
by  which  phrase  The  Morning  Post  symbolizes  the  League  of 
Nations.  Meanwhile  Germany  "under  her  new  disguise  pursues 
her  old  aims — real  politik."  Turning  to  the  French  press  we 
find  L' Action  Frangaise  (Paris),  a  Royalist  organ  and  opposed  to 
President  Wilson,  saying  that — 

"It  is  not  our  people  who  have  been  given  into  Mr.  Wilson's 
charge.  We  are  not  the  flock  he  must  pasture  and  protect. 
The  results  of  our  reverses — unhappiness  and  insecurity — these 
troubles,  these  perils,  are  still  so  remote  from  him  that  he  can 


THE  WILSONIAN  CLOSE   SHAVE. 
A  Holland  picture  of  the  President  removing  the  bristles  of  militarism. 

— De  Amslerdammer  (Amsterdain). 


"LITTLE   JOHNNY  HEAD-IN-THE-AIR." 

A  more  or  less  friendly  Jibe  at  the  President's  fourteen  points. 

— The  Passing  Shoir  (London.) 

postpone  their  study  and  subordinate  them  to  dreams  which  no 
doubt  represent,  to  his  American  view,  advantages  and  bene- 
fits which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of." 

The  Echo  de  Paris  speaks  sneeringly  of  Mr.  Wilson's  ideas 
as  being  "naive,"  and  the  Paris  La  Liberte  observes  that  "during 
part  of  the  war  'the  good  old  God'  regulated  the  march  of 
affairs,  but  since  it  has  become  a  question  of  peace  we  have  the 
will  of  Woodrow  Wilson."  It  was  no  doubt  such  comments  that 
moved  the  American  peace  delegates  to  protest  and  to  suggest  a 
removal  of  the  Conference  to  some  other  city.  In  contrast  to 
these  sharp  criticisms  we  have  the  violent  op])osition  of  the  offi- 
cial Socialist  daily,  VHumanite  (Paris),  to  Premier  Clemenceau, 
whom  it  calls  "the  valet  of  the  bourgeois  press,"  and  charges  that — 

"  It  is  he  who  is,  directly  or  by  agents,  provoking  serious  con- 
flicts in  the  bosom  of  the  Conference.  It  is  he  who  is  organizing 
the  resistance  to  Mr.  Wilson's  proposals,  is  compromising  France 
in  imperialist  intrigues,  and  creates  the  uneasiness  from  which 
we  suffer  at  the  hour  when  the  work  should  have  been  nearly 
terminated. 

"It  is  he  who  by  means  of  newspapers  at  his  orders  excites 
and  troubles  public  opinion,  preaches  the  crushing  of  the  Ger- 
man people  and  a  holy  war  of  capitalism  against  revolutionary 
Russia,  thus  preparing  for  exhausted  France  new  and  terrible 
trials.  Already  the  Allied  governments  have  given  him  severe 
lessons.     Will  not  French  opinion  soon  awake  with  a  start?" 

The  Paris  Temps  sounds  a  warning  note  in  mention  of  the 
report  that  the  Germans  hope  to  find  in  the  propertj-  owned  in 
this  country  by  German  aliens  credits  with  which  to  buy  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials.  Thus  financial  relations  with  this 
country  will  be  established  and  the  nations  who  have  suffered 
from  German  ravages  woidd  s(>e  one  of  their  best  financial 
guaranties — German  property — in  the  United  States  slip  from 
th(nr  hands.  The  onlj'  safegtiard  against  such  German  efforts 
is  unity  of  the  Allies,  and  the  Tciiips  observes: 

"The  i)eople  are  looking  into  the  cause  of  our  present  diffi- 
culties. It  is  quite  evident.  They  are  due  to  the  German 
l)elief  that  we  are  divided.  The  people  are  looking  for  a  remedy, 
it  is  also  quite  clear.    Let  us  remain  united." 
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AN   EX-GERMAN   COLONY    FOR   INDIA 

GER:sIAXY'S  hope  to  have  India  as  a  colony  after 
defeating  the  British  is  now  working  ina-everse  action, 
and  a  plan  is  afoot  to  make  German  East  Africa  a 
colony  of  India.  The  idea  was  bruited  shortly  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  but  remained  dormant  until  recently,  we  are 
told,  when  Sir  Theodore  Morrison,  one  of  Britain's  oriental 
administrators,  gave  it  his  hearty  support.  He  has  spent  two 
years  in  German  East  Africa,  settling  the  country  as  it  was  taken 

from   the   enemy,   and   therefore 

he  speaks  -u-ith  great  authority. 
His  fundamental  reason  for  in- 
dorsing the  plan  is  that  it  would 
benefit  the  African  natiA'es,  while 
it  would  give  India  a  ^'ast  tiud 
almost  empty  area  to  which  she 
could  send  her  surplus  popula- 
tion, and -thereby-  cease  the  drive 
of  her  people  upon  ten-itory  re- 
served by  white  men  for  them- 
selves and  where  East  Indians 
are  tabu.  So  we  are  informed 
in  The  Hindustan  Review  (Alla- 
habad), in  which  Sir  Theodore 
Avrites  further: 

"India  must  fh"st  of  all  de- 
cide upon  a  policy  toward  the 
African  natives.  .  .  .  She  must, 
wthout  equivocation,  declare 
not  only  to  the  Avorld,  ))ut  to 
her  own  Indian  immigi-ants,  that 
the  native  is  not  to  be  merely 
a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of 
water  for  the  foreign  settler, 
but  that  his  education  and  eleva- 
tion are  the  avowed  intention  of 
the  Government.  With  this  aim 
the  Indian  administrator  will  de- 
marcate native  reserves  to  which 
the  Indian  immigrant  will  not 
be  allowed  access.  Within  those 
reserves  the  official  (of  coijrse, 
an  Indian)  wiU  be  supreme  and 
his  duties,  after  the  collection 
of  revenue  and  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order,  will  consist  in 

devising  and  executing  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the  native. 
He  wiU  found  schools  for  the  spread  of  education  and  dispensa- 
ries for  the  cure  of  disease.  He  will  introduce  new  crops  or  better 
varieties  of  existing  staples;  he  wiU.  import  better  strains  of 
cattle  and  goats,  construct  dipping-tanks,  and  have  the  native 
herds  inoculated  with  the  proper  serum  and  vaccine.  The  Indian 
officer  must  become  the  father  of  his  district,  and  his  oppor- 
tunities for  useful  work  are  so  bewilderingly  numerous  that  I 
must  give  up  the  attempt  of  setting  them  out  adequately." 

A  healthier  race  of  Indians  would  be  bred  in  East  Africa 
than  in  the  homeland,  according  to  Sir  Theodore,  who  found 
the  climate  of  the  interior  much  less  hot  than  in  India  and  free 
from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  peninsula.  Except  in  the  coast 
towns,  which  have  approximately  the  climate  of  Bombay,  the 
nights  are  cool,  and  he  relates  that  he  always  slept  under  one 
blanket  and  sometimes  under  two.     We  read  then: 

"Upon  the  plateau,  which  is  2,000  to  4,000  feet  high,  the  air 
is  cool,  dry,  and  bracing,  and  I  (who  am  now  fifty-five  years  old) 
found  I  was  able  to  walk  all  day  without  fatigue.  There  are  a 
certain  number  of  insect-borne  diseases,  such  as  malaria  and 
spirulum  tick-fever,  but  the  experience  of  Dar-es-Salam  during 
the  Qampaign  proves  conclusively  that  scientific  sanitation  can 
stamp  these  out.  The  natives  are  riddled  with  venereal  disease, 
but  that  is  a  trouble  which  it  lies  in  the  power  of  any  man  to 
avoid.  I  picture  to  myself  a  race  of  Indians  reared  on  the  interior 
plateau  who  would  pass  through  their  childhood  without  a 
single  touch  of    fever,  who  would   grow  strong  by  constant 
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exercise  in  the  strenuous  but  healthy  life  of  the  pioneers  and 
colonists."  ; 

One  improvement  that  colonial  life  in  East  Africa  would 
effect  in  the  Indians  is  training  in  mamial  accomplishments. 
The  colonist  must  be,  above  all  things,  "a  man  of  his  hands," 
and  he  must  be  ready  to  take  on  any  kind  of  work.  If  he  does 
not  do  it  for  himself  he  will  find  no  one  to  do  it  for  him,  and 
Sir  Theodore  proceeds: 

"Every  man  reared  in  East  Africa,  -vyhatever  his  position, 

must  be  something  of  a  carpen- 
ter, or  an  engineer,  or  a  stock 
farmer.  The  old  Indian  tradi- 
tion that  a  man  of  family  and 
education  does  not  work  with 
his  hands  is  happily  dying  out  in 
India  itself;  but  it  could  not  Uve 
a  year  in  East  Africa.  Colonial 
life  demands  the  very  reverse. 
When  the  colonial  ideal  has 
saturated  the  Indian  immigrant, 
1  look  forward  to  seeing  the 
official  or  commercial  magnate 
doing  work  on  his  property 
with  his  own  hands.  When  he 
comes  home  he  will  find  ^that 
the  plow  has  got  broken  and  his 
native  servants  don't  know  what 
to  do,  so  he  will  take  up  a  ham- 
mer and  set  it  right  himself.  Or 
a  cow  wants  physicking,  and  he 
will  help  his  Masai  herdsman 
to  give  her  a  bolus.  It  wiU  be 
his  pride  as  well  as  his  interest 
to  show  the  native  how  things 
ought  to  be  done." 

An  additional  argument  ad- 
vanced for  the  colonization  of 
East  Africa  by  the  British  In- 
dians is  that  the  idea  of  unre- 
stricted migration  within  the 
Empire  either  for  Indians  or 
others  is  not  practical,  and — 

"in  its  place  we  must  insist 
upon  the  alternative  policy  of 
assigning  to  each  of  the  constitu- 
ent parts  of  the  Empire  specific 
spheres  of  influence.  India's 
sphere  of  influence  should  be  the 

huge  territory  which  has  hitherto  been  known  as  German  East 

Africa " 

In  this  area  India  should  be  predominant,  according  to  Sir 
Theodore,  and  should  have  the  right  to  "determine  policy  and 
control  immigration."  Her  right  to  exclude  immigrants  from 
Australia  or  Canada  or  the  Union  of  South  Africa  "should  be  as 
unchallenged  as  the  right  of  those  dominions  to  exclude  the 
Indians."  Then  Sir  Theodore  points  to'  what  he  considers  a 
great  national  benefit  that  must  result  to  the  Indians  from  the 
project  he  so  stoutly  advocates.     We  read: 

"It  will  in  the  end  be  far  better  for  India  to  have  a  colony 
specifically  her  own  than  to  obtain  permission  to  send  driblets 
of  Indians  to  foreign  lands  in  which  they  must  ultimately  be 
absorbed  in  the  indigenous  population  and  lose  their  distinctive 
nationality." 

But  an  Indian  writer,  living  in  London,  reminds  Sir  Theodore 
Morrison  that  educated  Indians  are  naturally  touchy*  about 
their  rights,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  enter  into  such  a  bargain 
as  he  advocates.  Moreover,  they  are  likely  to  feel  that  so  long 
as  the  Government  of  India  is  not  made  responsible  to  them — 
and  at  present  there  is  no  indication  that  Britain  is  willing  to 
do  so  at  an  early  date — a  colony  for  India  would  merely  mean 
that  Indians  would  have  to  bear  the  financial  burdens  of  de- 
veloping a  land  that  would  be,  in  actual  practise,  run  by  Anglo- 
Indians. 
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AS   THE    GERMANS   SEE  THEMSELVES. 

The  Spartacus  party  trimming  the  German  tree. 

— Simpticissismus  (Munich) . 
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SEVENTEEN- YEAR  LOCUSTS"   DUE   IN   1919 
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'rT^HE  MOST  INTERESTING  INSECT  in  the  world" 
I  mil  be  seen  this  spring  and  summer,  perhaps  in  very 
-*■  large  numbers,  over  large  areas  of  the  United  States, 
says  The  Weekhj  News  Letter  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  insect  referred  to  is  the  periodical  cicada, 
commonly  miscalled  the  seventeen-year  locust,  to  which  some 
mystery  has  always  attached  and  around  which  many  super- 
stitions have  gathered.  The  periodical  cicada  spends  either 
seventeen  years  or  thirteen  years,  lacking  a  few  weeks,  in  slow 
development  underground.  Then  millions  of  individuals  attain 
maturity  almost  at  the 
same  moment  and  emerge 
for  a  noisy  and  strenuous 
existence  above  ground, 
terminating  in  exhaustion 
and  death  after  about 
five  weeks.  During  that 
period,  the  females  lay 
their  eggs  by  chiseling 
grooves  in  the  small 
branches  of  trees.  This 
results  in  apparently  great 
injury  to  forest,  orchard, 
and  other  trees,  but,  says 
The  News  Letter,  "the  fear 
aroused  is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  real  dam- 
age likely  to  be  done." 
Little  permanent  injury  is 
wrought  except  to  young 
orchards  and  nursery 
stock,  and  even  in  these 
cases  precautionary  mea- 
sures can  be  taken  that 
will  obviate  most  of  the 

injury.  While  the  periodical  cicada  appears  in  some  portion  of 
the  United  States  in  almost  every  year,  the  1919  swarm  is  expected 
to  be  one  of  the  most  numerous,  as  it  will  include  the  largest  brood 
of  the  seventeen-year  family  and  a  small  brood  of  the  thirteen- 
year  family.     There  are  thirty  broods  in  all.     We  read  on: 

"The  United  States  Department  of  Agi-iculture  has  long  kept 
close  check  on  all  of  the  broods  of  both  families  and  is  able  to  say 
Avith  almost  complete  accuracy  just  when  and  over  what  temtory 
any  brood  will  appear.  The  work  of  classifying  and  locating  the 
various  broods  with  their  periods  of  recurrence  began  a  long 
while  ago  and  was  attended  for  vsome  time  with  considerable 
confusion.-  It  was  g'eneraUy  believed  that  the  period  of  recur- 
rence was  seventeen  years,  but  every  once  in  a  while  there  would 
be  an  outbreak  that  failed-  to  coincide  with  any  possible  seventeen- 
year  period,  and  investigators  were  getting  different  results,  with 
periods  apparently  ranging  all  the  way  from  ten  years  to  seven- 
teen years.  All  this  work  was  done  on  the  assumption  that  all 
periodical  cicadas  were  alike,  and  the  records  were  getting 
decidedly  snarled  before  the  discovery  that  the  thirteen-year 
family  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  sevent(>en-year  familj\ 

"The  honor  of  this  discovery  belongs,  perhaps,  to  Dr.  D.  L. 
Phares,  an  independent  investigator  of  Woodville,  Miss.,  who, 
on  May  17,  1845,  published  in  the  Wood\nlle  Rej-mhliain  an 
article  in  which  he  asserted  the  existence  of  a  thirteen-year 
family,  and  elaborated  the  belief  that  most  of  the  locusts  in  the 
Southern  territory  were  of  that  family.  However,  the  paper  in 
which  he  published  his  report  was  of  limited  and  local  circula- 
tion, and  knowledge  of  the  discovery  did  not  gain  cumMicy. 
At  about  the  time  Dr.  Phares  made  the  investigation  that  led 


WHERE   THE   LOCUSTS  WILL   APPEAR. 
Map  drawn  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


to  the  discovery  of  the  thirteen-year  race,  similar  investigations 
were  in  progress  by  Dr.  Gideon  B.  Smith,  another  independent 
investigator  of  Baltimore,  Md.  Dr.  Smith  left  an  extremely 
valuable  manuscript,  which  was  never  published,  in  which  he 
stated  the  same  conclusion  as  did  Dr.  Phares.  There  is  evidence, 
however,  that  Smith  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Phares  and 
that  he  at  first  rejected  the  evidence  of  the  thirteen-year  family 
and  accepted  it  only  after  several  years'  additional  investigation. 
The  fact  was  not  definitely  accepted  until  1869,  the  year  following 
the  greatest  locust  outbreak,  when  Dr.  B.  D.  Walsh  and  Prof. 
C.  V.  Riley  recorded  the  investigations  that  became  the  basis 
of  the  accunndated  knowledge  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"With  the  existence  of 
the  thirteen-j-ear  family 
definitely  recognized,  the 
work  of  mapping  the  vari- 
ous broods  was  greatly 
simplified  and  in  no  great 
time  was  made  complete. 
The  perfecting  work  was 
done  very  largely  by  Dr. 
C.  L.  Marlatt,  now  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Hor- 
ticultural Board,  and  for 
many  years  connected 
with  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology of  the  United 
States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Dr.  Marlatt 
renumbered  the  broods 
and  mapped  the  territory 
in  which  thej^  occur,  and 
references  to  them  now 
usually  are  made  in  Mar- 
latt nomenclature  rather 
than  in  the  older  nomen- 
clature of  Walsh,  Riley, 
Smith,  and  Phares. 

"The  two  broods  due 
this  year  are  Brood  10, 
which  belongs  to  the 
seventeen  -  year  family, 
and  Brood  18,  which  be- 
longs to  the  thirteen-year  family.  The  former  will  appear  mostly 
in  Northern  territory  and  the  latter  in  Southern  territory. 

"Brood  10  has  the  widest  distribution  of  any  brood.  Be- 
ginning at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island,  it  sweeps  west 
and  south  to  the  Mississippi  River  at  Cairo,  lU.,  and  extends 
as  far  north  as  central  Wisconsin  and  as  far  south  as  middle 
Georgia,  with  some  isolated  colonies  as  far  northeast  as  upper 
Vermont,  and  one  as  far  west  as  the  boundary-line  between 
Iowa  and  Nebraska.  The  whole  or  portions  of  twenty  States 
are  included  within  this  range.  There  are  thi-ee  regions  of  greater 
occurrence,  one  covering  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  another  covering  all  of  Indiana,  the  greater  part 
of  Ohio  and  southern  Michigan,  and  a  third  covering  western 
North  Carolina,  eastern  Tennessee,  and  northern  Georgia. 
The  records  of  this  brood  have  been  kept  from  171.5  to  1902,  the 
date  of  its  last  appearance.  In  1902,  for  the  first  time  since  very 
careful  study  of  the  cicada  began,  it  was  not  accompanied  by  a 
thirteen-year  brood,  and  its  actual  range  was  more  nearly  de- 
termined than  before,  altho  the  old  limits  of  distribution  were 
pretty  generally  confirmed.  In  the  regions  of  greatest  occur- 
rence thfs  brood  will  probably  appear  in  dense  swarms  here  and 
there,  but  will  not  cover  the  temtory  uniformly. 

"Brood  18,  the  thirteen-year  brood,  that  comes  out  this  year,  is 
comparatively  a  small  brood  and  is  made  up  of  scattered  colonies 
ratluu'  than,  of  the  dense  aud  compact  swarms  that  mark  the 
larger  broods.  Five  States  are  affected  by  it  —  Alabama, 
(Jeorgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee;  but 
it  touches  only  limited  areas  of  these  States.  In  Alabama  only 
two  counties  aiv  affected,  Lowndes  aiul  Montgomery.  Georgia 
counties  affected  are  Cherokee,  Cobb,  Gordon,  Oglethorpe,  aud 
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Screven;  Xorth  Carolina  counties  are  Anson,  Lincoln,  and 
]Moore.  In  South  Carolina,  only  one  county,  Edgefield,  is  af- 
fected. The  Tennessee  counties  touched  are  Carroll,  Dyer, 
Lauderdale,  Lincoln,  JNIcNairy,  Madison,  and  Stewart.  This 
brood  is  an  unimpoi-tant  one  and  -nail  probably  appear  in  such 
seattei'ing  numbers  as  to  generally  escape  observation. 

"Overlapping  of  the  two  1919  broods  ^dll  occur  only  in  the 


NOT  AN  UNCOMMON  SIGHT. 

"  Shortly  after  emerging  from  the  groimd,"  says  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  "  the  periodical  cicada  climbs  upon  some  tree  or  plant 
and  sheds  its  pupal  skin.  The  number  of  skins  here  shown  on  a 
single   branch  is  not  uncommon   in  regions  of  heavy  infestation." 


States  of  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama. 
The  locust  population  will  not  be  so  dense  along  the  border-line 
between  the  two  races,  neither  will  it  be  so  wide-spread  as  in 
1868,  but  it  will  be,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  large  locust  years, 
unless  weather  and  other  conditions  should  serve  to  check  the 
outbreak.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  late  spring  freeze  over 
var\nng  areas  destroys  the  greater  part  of  the  locusts  before  the 
time  arrives  for  depositing  eggs,  and  other  natural  causes  fre- 
quently tend  to  diminish  the  possible  devastation." 

The  appearance  of  the  cicada  may  be  expected  during  the  last 
week  in  May  or  the  first  week  in  June.  A  month  later,  the  de- 
position of  eggs  in  branches  will  have  become  general.  The 
putting  out  of  young  orchards  this  spring  is  to  be  discouraged. 
Such  plantings,  The  News  Letter  says,  should  be  deferred  until 
fall,  when  danger  from  the  great  cicada  swarm  will  be  past,  and 
j-oung  trees  already  planted  should  not  be  pruned  this  winter 
or  spring.  Some  other  ameliorative  measures  are  recommended, 
such  as  hand-picking  the  insects  from  young  trees,  sprays  at  the 
time  of  emergence,  and  whitewashing  of  trees  at  the  beginning  of 
the  laying  period. 


HOW   THE   HAND   SPREADS   INFLUENZA 

THAT  THE  HUMAN  HAND  is  more  responsible  for 
the  spread  of  influenza  than  any  other  one  agency  is 
the  opinion  of  Col.  Charles  Lynch  and  Lieut.-Col. 
J.  G.  Gumming,  United  States  Medical  Corps.  They  base 
their  conclusions  on  observations  made  at  army  camps,  where 
the  "explosive"  spread  of  the  disease  can  not  be  explained,  they 
think,  by  du-ect  contact,  or  by  any  other  kind  of  indirect  in- 
fection. It  is  essentially  a  hand-to-mouth  disease.  If  the 
hands  of  all  persons,  in  other  words,  could  be  kept  away  from  their 
faces,  whether  they  are  themselves  infected  or  non-infected, 
much  of  the  infection  would  be  eliminated.  The  infection  is 
taken  from  the  patient's  mouth  by  his  hand  and  transferred  to 
water,  or  to  some  object,  whence  it  is  in  turn  removed  by  a  new 
victim's  hand  and  carried  to  his  own  mouth.  In  army-camps, 
the  authors  believe  that  water  in  which  the  mess-kits  were 
washed  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  trouble.  They  write 
in  The  Military  Surgeon  (Washington)  that  in  a  certain  period 
under  observation  the  rate  per  thousand  for  the  group  eating 
from  mess-kits  was  476,  while  that  for  the  grotip  using  table- 
Avare  was  94,  the  rate  in  one  group  being  five  times  that  of 
the  other.  One  factor  would  appear  responsible  for  the  large 
difference — 

"This  is  the  hand.  It  is  primarily  responsible,  the  mess- 
kit  wash-^^■ater  constituting  not  only  the  vehicle  of  transmission, 
but  at  the  same  time  furnishing  an  optimum  temperature,  a 
fluid  medium,  and  an  intermediate  conveyer  for  large  quantities 
of  infectious  agents.  If,  as  these  observations  show,  the  hand 
is  resi^onsible  for  the  contamination  of  mess-kit  wash-water 
with  resulting  fulminant  epidemics,  it  follows  that  the  minor 
routes  of  transmission  are,  bj^  the  same  general  rule,  mouth-to- 
hand  and  hand-to-mouth  infection 

"The  mouth  is  touched  )iy  the  hand  many  times  daily.  .  .  . 
This  explains  the  explosive  character  of  influenza  outbreaks, 
since  the  explosive  character  of  any  outbreak  is  dependent  on 
the  simultaneous  reception  of  an  infective  agent  in  massive 
doses  by  a  large  group  of  people.  In  this  instance  the  hand- 
infected  wash-water  furnishes  the  intermediary  vehicle  to  other 
hands,  which  in  turn  earrj^  the  infection  to  other  mouths.  With- 
out doubt  convection  of  the  influenza  attus  may  take  place 
through  the  intermediation  of  all  manner  of  articles  commonly 
handled  by  a  large  group 

"The  bad  habit  of  smothering  the  cough  with  the  hand  adds 
greatly  to  the  possibility  of  hand-to-hand  transfer.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  inanimate  objects,  which  are  touched  or  handled 
by  large  numbers  of  individuals.  These  may  be  regarded  as 
intermediate  conveyers.  If  a  recently  contaminated  hand  of  an 
infected  indi\-idual  soils  a  door-knob,  a  pencil,  a  street-car  hanger, 
a  telephone-receiver,  or  many  other  conveyers  which  might  be 
mentioned,  it  is  a  certainty  that  non-immune  individuals  may 
become  infected  from  the  conveyers  through  hand-to-mouth 
infection.  We  do  not  know  what  percentage  of  transmission 
is  by  this  route,  but  procedures  in  certain  organizations  have 
been  instituted  which  may  shed  some  light  on  this  point." 

If  the  method  of  washing  mess-kits  in  the  Army  is  responsible 
for  the  high  rate  of  infections,  it  is  equally  probable,  the 
writers  believe,  that  the  inethod  of  washing  tableware  in  civil 
life  is  a  possible  means  of  spread.  It  is  probable,  they  think, 
that  dish-washing  accounts  for  a  large  part  of  the  transmission 
in  families  after  the  infection  has  once  been  introduced.  To 
quote  further: 

"Assuming  that  the  theory  of  spread  by  indirect  contact  is 
correct,  and  we  know  of  no  definite  information  to  the  contrary, 
it  would  seem  that  the  major  routes  of  transmission  in  crowded 
civil  and  army  life  would,  in  the  main,  follow  this  same  general 
method.  We  have  presented  figures  which  seem  to  show  that  it 
is  chiefly  transmitted  through  mess-kit  wash-water.  This  is 
indirect  contact  and  has  its  parallel  in  pollution  of  those  inani- 
mate objects  (door-knobs,  backs  of  chairs,  pens,  toilet  articles) 
which  come  in  contact  with  the  human  hand.  The  street-car 
hand-rail  is  grasped  by  thousands  each  daj',  as  is  also  the  door- 
knob of  Jbhe  public  building,  and  the  non-immune  is  exposed  to 
infection  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  pollution  of  these  objects 
by  carriers,  unrecognized   mild  cases  and  convalescents.     The 
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number  of  secondary  eases  resulting  from  these  contaminated 
inanimate  conveyers  will  largely  depend,  not  only  on  the  number 
of  carriers  and  crowded  conditions,  but  also  on  the  general 
personal  cleanliness  of  the  community.  We  are  led  to  believe 
that  spread  through  these  intermediate  conveyers  is  the  minor 
route  of  infection  by  indirect  contact,  while  the  major  route  is 
through  the  method  of  washing  mess-kits. 

"From  press  reports,  and  this  is  our  only  source  of  information 
at  this  time,  it  appears  that  in  the  civil  poinilation  the  rate  for 
the  ten  days  preceding  the  peak  of  the  epidemic  is  approximately 
eight  per  thousand,  which  corresponds  to  the  rate  in. military 
organizations  provided  with 
tableware. 

"  The  highest  rate  in  New 
York  for  any  single  day  was 
one  per  thousand,  in  Boston 
slightly  over  one  per  thousand. 
In  Newport  News,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  this  rate  to  be 
five  per  thousand  on  the  ninth 
day  of  the  epidemic,  and,  assum- 
ing that  our  theor,y  of  indirect 
transmission  through  saliva  pol- 
lution is  correct,  we  have  a  ready 
explanation  of  this  high  rate  b^- 
reason  of  the  filthy,  insanitary 
condition  of  the  town.  Records 
from  different  cities  will  doubt- 
less show  that  the  rate  of  in- 
fection of  this  disease  is  what 
might  be  termed  the  index  of 
the  individual  and  civic  cleanli- 
ness of  the  communitv." 


ENGLISH   AND   ACCIDENTS 

THE  ABILITY  to  speak  the- language  c^  one's  fellow 
workers  is  a  protection  against .  accidents  in  a  factory. 
This  is  clearly  indicated  by  st'-tistics  printed  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  a  recent  report  on 
the  safety  movement  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  We 
read  in  this  report: 

"Of  all  inexperienced  workers   the  man  most  handicapped 
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MOLASSES  AS  AN  EXPLO- 
SIVE— The  daily  press,  which 
duly  chronicled  the  disastrous 
explosion  of  a  tank  of  molasses 
in  Boston,  have  been  singularly 
modest  in  attempts  at  explana- 
tion. That  so  mild  and  harm- 
less a  liquid  should  suddenly  ex- 
hibit the  qualities  of  TNT  and 

emulate  the  behavior  of  a  monster  bomb  on  the  Western 
Front  seems  too  improbable  to  be  true.  The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can (New  York,  Februaxy  1)  puts  the  blame  on  Old  King 
Alcohol,  presumably  becau.se  that  potentate,  having  now  few 
friends,  is  unable  to  defend  himself.  Writes  a  contributor  to 
the  paper  just  named: 

"What  is  thei'e  in  molasses  that  would  make  it  explode, 
particularly  in  winter  time  when  the  sticky  sirup  is  proverbially 
slow?  Two  weeks  ago  a  large  tank  of  molasses  exploded  in 
Boston,  killing  a  dozen  persons  and  injuring  fifty  more,  and  no 
completely  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  disaster  is  obtainable. 
The  tank  was  a  huge  cylindrical  structure  with  a  capacity  of  two 
million  gallons. 

"Without  an  instant's  warning  the  top  was  blown  into  the 
air  and  the  sides  were  burst  apart.  A  city  building  near  by, 
where  the  employees  were  at  lunch,  collapsed,  burj-ing  a  num- 
ber of  victims,  and  a  fire-house  was  crusht  in  by  a  section  of 
the  tank,  killing  and  injuring  a  number  of  the  firemen.  Wreck- 
age was  scattered  in  all  directions,  while  a  deluge  of  molasses 
spread  over  the  ruins  and  into  the  street,  suffocating  many  of  the 
injured  and  increasing  the  difficulty  of  rescue.  The  only  plausi- 
ble explanation  of  this  unique  disaster  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  was  an  accumulation  of  alcohol  in  the  tank.  In 
order  to  have  the  molasses  fluid  enough  to  flow  readily  through 
pipes,  steam-heating  coils  were  placed  in  the  tank,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  there  was  some  fermentation,  g(>nerating  a 
certain  amount  of  alcoliol. 

"It  may  be  that  the  steam  was  left  on  too  long,  warming 
the  molasses  sufficiently  to  vaporize  the  alcohol,  and  this, 
mixing  with  the  air  at  the  top  of  the  tank,  resulted  in  the 
accumulation  of  an  explosive  mixture  which  needed  but  a 
spark  to  touch  it  off.  Possibly  an  attendant  lowered  a  lantern 
into  the  tank  or  dropt  a  lighted  match  into  it  to  determine  how 
much  molasses  it  c-ontained  and  then  —  the  accompanying 
photograi)h  tells  the  rest." 


THE  TANK  OP  MOLASSES  BLEW  UP. 


would  seem  to  be  the  one  who  is  not  only  without  knowledge 
of  his  task,  but  is  unable  to  communicate  freely  with  those  who 
direct  him.  When  one  large  company  began  to  study  carefully 
their  working  conditions  they  found  it  not  infrequently  the  case 
that  a  foreman  was  in  charge  of  a  gang  with  no  member  of 
which  could  he  communicate  either  directly  or  bj^  an  interpreter. 
Still  more  common  was  it  to  find  individual  men  who  were  thus 
barred  from  communication  with  their  immediate  superior. 
This  was  at  once  recognized  as  a  dangerous  condition,  and  the  rule 
was  issued  that  gangs  should  be  formed  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  man  should  be  able  to  communicate  with  his  foreman 
directly  or  by  interpreter.  The  following  table  contrasts  acci- 
dent rates  of  (1)  American-born  wonkers,  (2)  EngUsh-speaking 
foreign-born  workers,  and  (3)  non-English-speaking  foreign- 
born  workers,  over  a  period  of  eight  years,  1906  to  1913,  in  the 
only  plant  for  which  full  data  could  be  obtained: 


Group — 

Total  of  Eight  Years. 


u 
a 

o 

CO 


American-born 

English-speaking  foreign-born  .  .  . 
Non-Knglish-speaking  foreign-born 

Total 


12,587 
18,746 
22,910 


54,243 


Accident  Frequen- 
cy Rates  (per 
1,000  300-day 
Workers). 


2.1 
2.3 
2.6 


2.4 


2.8 
3.9 
6.5 


4.8 


c  a 

£.2 


85.8 

92.5 

203.5 


137.8 


o 


90.7 

98.7 

212.6 


145.0 


AccroENT  Severity 
Rates  (Days  Lost 

PER  300-DAY 

Worker). 


18.6 
21.1 
23.2 


21.4 


F  <« 
u  en 

01  ■- 


1.7 
3.3 
3.5 


3.2 


0.-3 

c  « 


1.5 
2.0 
2.8 


2.6 


o 


21.8 
26.4 
29.5 


27.2 


"It  is  very  noteworthy  that  in  all  the  years  covered  by  this 
table  the  non-English  si)eakers  not  only  had  tlu>  highest  fre- 
quency-rate, but  show  little,  if  any,  im])rovement  from  year  to 
year.  As  regards  severity,  the  non-English  speakers  show  the 
highest  rates  in  five  years  out  of  the  eight  covered,  and  show 
much  less  degree  of  improvement  over  the  period  than  do  the 
English  speakers." 
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$2,000,000,000   IN   "SAVING   THE   PIECES" 

A  BRANCH  OF  WAR-WORK  just  taken  over  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  as  an  in- 
^  dustrial  pursuit  proper  also  to  peace  is  the  saving  of 
waste  material.  ]Mr.  J.  D.  Jones,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  executive 
secretarj-  of  the  labor  division  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  has 
been  made  chief  of  the  service  and  will  be  actively  in  charge. 
According  to  an  article  contributed  to  The  Iron  Trade  Review 
(Cleveland,  January  16),    the   new   division   estimates   that   in 

1918  81,650,000,000  worth  of  waste  materials  

were  reclaimed  in  the  United  States.  Of  this 
sum,  which  is  expected  easily  to  reach 
S2.000,000,000  annually  when  the  service  is 
fully  organized,  $600,000,000  is  estimated  to 
have  been  reclaimed  in  scrap  iron  and  steel 
and  §300,000,000  in  scrap  non-ferrous  metals. 
Fiu-ther  making  up  the  total  are  $200,000,000 
from  old  waste  paper  and  rags;  $75,000,000 
from  woolen  rags;  $100,000,000  from  cotton 
and  wool  waste;  $300,000,000  from  old  rub- 
ber; $25,000,000  from  second-hand  bags;  and 
$50,000,000  from  cotton  linters.  We  read 
further : 

"The  main  function  of  the  new  service  is 
to  educate  the  country  to  the  importance  of 
reclaiming  aU  old  materials.  The  service  at 
the  beginning  will  not  include  the  salvaging 
of  organic  matter,  work  which  is  now  being 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Food 
Administration.  Later  it  is  expected  this 
phase  of  the  service  will  be  added  to  that  of 
reclaiming  inorganic  materials.  Tremendous 
Ba\'ings  are  made  annually  in  refining  garbage 
waste.  This  was  being  done  in  many  cities 
prior  to  the  piloting  of  the  work  by  the  Food 
Administration.  Eventually,  with  the  unit- 
ing of  the  salvage  Avork  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  and  the  Food  Administration,  it  is  ex- 
pected national  reclamation  programs  wiU  be 
outlined  by  this  new  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

"Cities  have  created  and  others  are  estab- 
lishing authorized  departments  looking  to 
the  collection  and  disposal  of  garbage  and  ashes.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  new  ser\-ice,  according  to  Mr.  Jones,  that  the  rec- 
lamation of  waste  inorganic  materials  will  be  demonstrated  to 
be  so  economic  and  valuable  to  communities  that  reclamation 
services  will  be  duly  created  by  the  city  governments.  Nation- 
wide development  of  the  industry  would  make  each  com- 
munity's service  self-supporting,  and,  besides,  show  a  surplus 
of  receipts  which  would  cut  tax  revenues  just  that  much,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Jones,  industries  as  well  as  cities  and  com- 
munities are  to  be  urged  to  participate  in  the  campaign  to 
educate  the  public  to  the  advantages  of  reclaiming  all  discarded 
and  scrapped  materials. 

"Illustrative  of  the  scope  of  the  reclamation  service,  Mr. 
Jones  points  out  that  in  Chicago  last  year  the  salvaging  of 
waste  materials  in  the  city  buildings  alone — schools,  fire  and 
police  stations,  administrative  offices,  etc.— saved  $129,000  to 
the  city.  The  reclamation  of  tungsten  and  other  parts  of  dis- 
carded electric-light  bulbs  alone  netted  $1,000  a  month.  In 
New  York,  which  city  is  said  to  use  approximately  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  incandescent  lamps  of  the  country,  80,000  of  these 
bulbs  monthly  are  salvaged  from  the  waste  materials  taken  to 
sea  and  dumped. 

"Through  the  efforts  of  the  reclamation  section  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  300  tons  of  scrap  leather  from  products  manu- 
factured for  the  Government  have  been  reclaimed  and  will  be* 
used  in  manufacturing  tongues  and  heels  for  shoes.  Salvage  of 
waste  paper  is  another  part  of  the  prolilem  which  has  engaged 
the  section,  with  the  result  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  paper'  have  been  remanufaetured,  it  is  said. 

"In  Seattle  the  Red  Cross,  which  nationally  as  a  means  of  its 
OWTi  financing  has  urged  reclaiming  materials,  has  maintained  a, 
year-round  reclamation  bureau  with  the  result  that  $10,000 
monthly'  is  obtained  in  this  way.     According  to  INIr.  Jones  this 
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HE  WILL  '•  SAVE  THE  PIECES." 

Mr.  Jones  hopes  to  reclaim  two  bil- 
lion  dollars'   worth  of  scrap,  waste, 
rags,  and  rubbish  annually. 


remarkable  achievement  has  been  bettered  by  the  salvage  work 
in  Los  Angeles." 

In  short,  the  salvage  program  of  the  new  section  is  to  make  up 
the  losses  in  materials  brought  about  by  the  destruction  of  war. 
The  attempt  was  made  to  make  up  those  losses  as  far  as  possible 
while  the  war  was  on,  and  it  will  now  undergo  development  and 
expansion.     Mr.  Jones  is  further  quoted  as  saying: 

"The  war  prison-labor  and  national  waste-reclamation  section 
of  the  labor  division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  was  organized 
September  26,  1917,  by  Mr.  Frayne  at  a  time  when  it  was  ap- 
parent that  in  order  to  meet  the  unprece- 
dented demand  for  raw  materials  unusual 
economies  would  have  to  be  put  into  effect 
and  extraordinary  measures  taken  to  salvage 
material  which  previously  had  been  allowed 
to  go  to  waste.  In  addition  to  finding  that 
reclaimed  waste  materials  last  year  ran 
well  above  $1,500,000,000,  we  have  also 
found  that  many  of  the  weapons  with  which 
the  American  forces  hacked  and  blasted 
their  way  through  the  German  lines  were 
made  from  materials  which  came  from  dump 
and  scrap  throughout  the  United  States. 

"In  the  work  of  reclamation  during  the 
war  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Labor,  Com- 
merce, and  Agricultural  departments,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Federal 
Board  of  Vocational  Education,  and  the 
National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison 
Labor  cooperated  and  were  represented  in 
the  section.  The  Army  and  the  Navy  had 
their  own  salvage  corps,  an  outgrowth  of  this 
section.  In  addition  to  these  the  following 
organizations  have  pledged  their  cooperation 
with  the  National  Reclamation  Service: 
Council  of  National  Defense,  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 
the  National  Catholic  War  Council,  the  Fed- 
eral Board  of  Farm  Organization,  Farmers' 
National  Headquarters,  and  the  National 
Council  of  Women. 

"At  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed 
local  reclamation  councils  had  been  formed 
in  86  cotmties  and  200  others  were  in  the 
process  of  formation.  In  addition  the 
permanent  municipal  bureaus  already  in  exis- 
tence and  the  civic,  fraternal,  and  school 
organizations  are  to  be  asked  to  help.  This  tremendous  net- 
work of  organization  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  section  continue 
to  tise  after  it  has  been  taken  over  by  Mr.  Redfield's  department, 
with  the  idea  in  view  to  extending  the  work  to  the  end  of  con- 
serving materials  for  peace-time  industries." 


SORTING  OUT  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED— A  practical  method 
for  the  early  discovery  of  feeble-mindedness  and  other  forms  of 
social  inefficiency  has  been  devised  by  Dr.  Richard  Berry,  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Melbourne,  AustraUa, 
and  Mr.  S.  D.  Porteus,  superintendent  of  special  schools  in 
Victoria.  Our  quotations  below  are  from  a  notice  in  The  British 
Medical  Journal  (London,  December  7).      Says  this  paper: 

"The  authors  suggest  that,  to  determine  the  prevalence  and 
degree  of  mental  abnormaUty  in  a  population,  a  first  sorting 
should  be  effected  by  measurement  of  the  cranial  capacity. 
Individuals  whose  cranial  capacities  greatly  exceed  or  fall  short 
of  the  average  of  their  sex  and  age  should  then  be  subjected  to  a 
combination  of  the  intelligence  tests  devised  by  modern  experi- 
mental psychologists.  A  table  is  given  showing  the  percentiles 
of  2,140  public-school  boys  and  university  students,  and  it 
is  suggested  that  the  mentally  abnormal  types  wiU  tend  to  be 
found  below  the  10  percentile  or  above  the  90  percentile — 
that  is,  will  be  persons  whose  cranial  capacity  is  exceeded  by 
90  per  cent,  of  those  at  the  same  age  or  whose  cranial  capacity 
is  greater  than  that  of  90  per  cent,  of  their  fellows.  Actually 
it  was  found  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  microcephalics  [small- 
skuUed  persons]  as  just  defined,  were  foimd  to  be  at  distinctly 
subnormal  levels,  only  5  per  cent,  being  above  the  average 
intelligence;    while  of  the  macrocephalic  [large-skulled]  group 
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14  per  cent,  were  of  subnormal  and  25  per  cent,  of  above  average 
intelligence.  The  authors  very  fairly  set  out  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  their  method,  and  we  agree  with  them  in 
thinking  the  importance  of  the  subject  great.  The  necessarily 
technical  character  of  papers  dealing  with  tests  of  mentality 
and  their  statistical  analysis,  and  also,  pci-haps,  the  vehemence 
and  acerbity  with  which  distinguished  eugenists  used  to  assail 
one  another,  have  made  most  medical  men  a  Uttle  shj'  of  the 
subject.  But,  in  these  days,  when  politicians  are  suggesting 
that  environmental  reforms  will  suffice  to  create  a  sound  nation, 
it  is  imperative  for  the  profession  as  a  whole  to  take  a  strious 
interest  in  the  problem  of  social  inefficiency.  Such  studies 
as  those  of  Professor  Berry  and  Mr.  Porteus,  which  display  the 
essential  points  at  issue  with  a  minimum  of  technical  detail,  are 
therefore  timely." 


DUBIOUS   BENEFITS    OF  SCIENCE 

HAVE  OUR  SUCCESSFUL  EFFORTS  to  control  the 
forces  of  nature  been  directed  toward  what  are  really 
the  best  interests  of  the  human  race?  In  the  main, 
apparently  not,  thinlcs  Prof.  George  T.  W.  Patrick,  of  Iowa 
University,  who  ■WTites  in  The  Scientific 
Monthly  (New  York,  February)  on  "The 
Next  Step  in  Applied  Science."  This  next 
step,  he  tells  us,  should  be  away  from  the 
beaten  path,  for  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
this  road  has  been  leading  us  aright.  Our 
inventions  and  discoveries  have  made  the 
world  easier  to  live  in,  but  mere  ease  of  liv- 
ing is  scarcely  beneficial.  They  have  multi- 
plied labor-saving  de\'ices,  when  labor  is 
necessary  to  our  well-being.  They  have 
given  us  leisure — and  to  what  end  have  we 
employed  it?  They  have  shielded  us  from 
disease,  instead  of  increasing  our  racial 
powers  of  resistance.  If  we  are  to  continue 
strong  and  able,  we  must  be  built  up,  he 
thinks,  and  not  merely  aided  and  protected. 
To  quote  and  condense : 


"Our  first  thought  is  that  applied  science 
has  been  not  only  a  stupendous  success,  but 
perhaps  the  crowning  achievement  of  the 
human  mind.  The  story  of  its  triumphs  is 
known  by  heart  to  every  schoolgirl.  Applied 
science  has  made  the  world  over,  making  it 
a  decent  and  healthful  place  to  live  in.  We 
may  not,  indeed,  question  the  potential  value 
of  amjlied  science,  nor  even  its  actual  value 
in  countless  directions.  What  we  may  ques- 
tion is  whether  there  has  been  a  mistaken 
conception  of  the  general  end  to  which  science 
should  be  applied  in  respect  to  real  social 
welfare.  To  what  extent  has  science,  as  it  has  actually  been 
applied,  contributed  to  human  good? 

"First,  applied  science  has  surrounded  us  with  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  luxuries  .of  every  kind.  But  just  what  will 
be  the  effect  upon  a  race  of  men,  disciplined  through  a  hundred 
thousand  years  of  hardship,  of  this  sudden  introduction  to  com- 
fort? This  question  puts  the  whole  subject  of  applied  science 
in  a  new  light.  Perhaps  we  have  been  applying  science  to  the 
wrong  ends.  Possil)ly  science  should  never  have  been  applied 
to  making  man  comfortable,  but  to  making  him  perfect. ,  It 
may  be  that  there  is  gi-eat  danger  in  comfort.  The  biologist 
holds  it  in  grave  suspicion.     Degeneracy  is  its  sequel. 

"'Oh,  well,'  it  is  replied,  'there  are  no  signs  of  physical  degen- 
eration yet.  Look  at  our  armies.  Finer  physical  specimens 
never  marched  out  to  meet  an  enemy.'  This  is  true,  and  we 
may  add — braver  ones  never  went  to  war,  and  they  wer(>  100  per 
cent,  efficient.  Yes,  but  they  were  picked  men,  the  very  flower 
of  a  vast  nation.  They  were  from  the  upper  tenth  physically. 
They  were  the  young  males.  Th(>y  were  the  65  per  cent,  of  the 
young  males  not  rejected  by  the  examining  boards.  The  germ- 
plasm  of  the  best  of  our  race  could  not  suffer  deterioration  in  the 
short  time  of  the  'comfort'  regime.  But  upon  biological  grounds 
we  must  believe  that  the  disastrous  consequences  of  such  a  r<'<gimo 
upon  society  as  a  whole  may  be  serious  in  the  highest  degree. 


IS   SCIENCE   A  BLESSING? 

Dr.  Patrick  doubts  if  it  lias  done  us 
as  much  good  as  we  fondly  suppose. 


"Another  of  the  most  briUiant  triumphs  of  applied  science 
is  seen  in  our  countless  and  wonderful  labor-saving  devices. 
Just  why  has  it  been  assumed  that  labor-saving  devices  are  a 
human  benefit?  Work,  and  indeed  physical  work,  is  a  blessing, 
not  a  curse.  During  the  past  history  of  man,  which  we  may 
reckon  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  Nature  has  said  to 
him,  'You  must  work  or  die.' 

"Is  it  not  conceivable  that  applied  science  might  be  used  not 
only  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  of  those  who  are  now  crusht 
with  excessive  labor,  but  to  devise  means  of  preventing  the  dis- 
astrous biological  consequences  which  must  follow  the  cessation 
from  healthful  labor  among  a  considerable  portion  of  society? 

' '  And  then  there  are  the  time-saving  devices.  It  is  no  doubt 
because  of  the  temper  of  the  day  that  so  few  of  us  have  ever 
questioned  their  intrinsic  value.  But  with  all  these  time-saving 
devices  it  is  not  quite  apparent  that  we  have  any  more  tijne 
than  formerly.     Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  we  have  less." 

In  fact,  all  our  plans  for  improved  conditions  take  for  gi"anted, 
Professor  Patrick  goes  on  to  say,  that  leisure  will  be  an  unmixed 
good.  On  the  contrary,  leisure  in  itself  may  be  dangerous. 
There  have  been  epochs  when  men,  released  from  labor  by 
wealth  or  otherwise,  haA^e  turned  their  thoughts  to  art,  poetry, 
music,  and  the  drama.  But  is  it  quite  cer- 
tain that  we  are  now  living  at  a  time  "when 
mankind  can  be  trusted  with  leisure?  He 
goes  on: 

"To  all  such  arguments  as  the  above  it 
will  be  replied  that  modern  science  has 
nevertheless  made  the  world  a  decent  and 
comfortable  place  to  live  in,  and  that  there 
luis  never  been  so  much  happiness  in  the 
world  as  at  present.  But,  for  the  last  four 
.years  Europe  has  not  been  a  decent  nor  com- 
fortable place  to  live  in,  nor  has  there  been 
general  happiness,  altho  Germany  excelled 
in  its  development  of  science  and  in  the 
application  of  science  to  the  mechanic  arts. 
A  good  civilization  must  insure  some  degree 
of  stability. 

' '  If,  as  many  beUeve,  one  of  the  prominent 
causes  of  the  war  was  the  urgent  need  which 
Germany  felt  for  commercial  and  industrial 
expansion,  we  seem  in  this  very  fact  to  have 
an  indictment  of  the  mechanic  and  industrial 
arts,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  leading 
motive  in  the  social  order.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  world  had  science  been  applied  so  exten- 
sively and  successfully  to  the  satisfaction  of 
human  wants  as  in  that  country.  Yet  these 
wants  were  noi;  satisfied  and  Germany  had 
to  fall  back  on  the  age-old  method  of  the 
exploitation  of  other  nations.  But  we  are 
evidently  coming  to  the  time  when  this 
method  will  not  work.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
a  long  time  before  it  will  again  be  tried. 
Each  nation  must  satisfy  its  own  wants  by 
peaceful  means,  and  thus  the  question  faces  us  whether  any 
possible  development  of  the  mechanical  and  industrial  arts, 
upon  which  we  rely  so  fondly,  will  satisfy  the  desires  of  man." 

Professor  Patrick  believes  that  there  is  even  something  to  be 
said  against  the  prevalent  belief  that  the  methods  of  applied 
science  are  protecting  us  from  the  ravages  of  disease.  Do  we 
A\'ant  a  really  healthy  people,  he  asks,  or  a  weakened  race, 
artificially  protected?  And  while  we  are  making  headway  against 
typhus  and  malaria  and  possibly  tuberculosis,  cancer  is  on  the 
increase,  as  are  maladies  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  of  the  digestive 
organs  and  the  nervous  system.     He  sums  it  up: 

"Nature  seems  to  have  discovered  manj'^  ages  ago  that  the 
way  to  make  any  race  of  animals  or  men  strong  and  hardy  was 
not  to  shield  them  from  their  enemies,  but  to  give  them  power 
of  resistance  against  their  enemies. 

"Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  in  the  period  of  reconstruction 
to  which  we  are  looking  forward,  science  may  be  applied  less  to 
shielding  us  from  all  manner  of  dangers  and  evils  and  more 
to  making  us  strong  to  overcome  evils;  less  to  the  increase  of 
efficiency  and  the  piling  up  of  wealth  and  more  to  the  pro- 
duction of  racial  health  and  stability?  " 


A   FOURTEENTH-CENTURY  MIRACLE   ON   THE   EAST   SIDE 


ytlNIERICANS  ARE  ACCUSED  of  showing  a  complete 
/-\  indifference  to  "all  actors  who  play  in  a  language 
-^  -^  they  cannot  understand."  The  accusation  might  go 
further  and  embrace  many  of  the  efforts  of  foreign  stars  who 
attempt  the  vernacular.  Yvette  GuUbert,  now  appearing  in 
this  guise,  stirs  but  mildly  the 
pulse  of  critical  approval. 
When  the  Italian  actor,  Ermete 
Novelli,  died  a  few  weeks  ago 
a  topic  was  afforded  the  edi- 
torial columns  of  the  NeAv  York 
Sun,  which  reviewed  the  star- 
tling examples  of  this  "indif- 
ference" furnished  by  the  the- 
atrical historj'  of  the  past  two 
or  three  decades.  Novelli  was 
a  striking  case.  ^He -stirred 
little  interest  even  among  his 
compatriots  who  flock  to  hear 
an  Italian  tenor.  What  he 
received  at  our  hands,  it  is  re- 
called, was  similar  to  the  sup- 
port in  varying  degrees  given 
to  Jane  Hading,  Coquelin, 
Mounet-Sully,  and  Gabrielle 
Rejane;  also  in  an  earlier  day 
to  Ristori,  Mane  Seebaeh,  and 
Agnes  Sorma.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt is  the  great  exception, 
with  Salvini  and  Eleanora  Duse 
occupying  a  somewhat  middle 
ground.  The  almost  single  re- 
flection, and  that  a  compla- 
cent one,  after  all  this  historical 
review,  is  that  managers  have 
become  convinced  by  experi- 
ence that  "whatever  the  lan- 
guage may  be,  it  is  the  play 
now,  and  not  the  actor,  that 
interests  the  public."  The 
French  Theater,  under  Jacques 
Copeau,  has  for  two  seasons 
given  us  the  widest  variety  of 
plays  available  for  such  an 
organization;    but    to   a   very 

moderate  public  patronage  and  dubious  critical  approval.  Yet 
the  time  will  probably  come  when  some  wTiter  will  lament  the 
departed  angels  once  entertained  unawares.  It  is  a  matter  to 
stir  reflection,  perhaps,  that  the  only  hospitable  door  open  to 
Yvette  Guilbert  for  the  pi'oduction  of  the  medieval  miracle-play 
"Guibour"  is  the  Neighborhood  Theater  situated  in  Grand 
Street,  far  from  the  ordinary  haunts  of  theatergoers,  where  her 
sponsors  and  associates  mainly  are  amateurs.  Mme.  Guilbert 
has  been  domiciled  among  us  since  the  war  began,  and  has  given 
to  audiences,  small  tho  appreciative,  the  wide  range  of  her  art 
as  a  singer,  or,  more  accurately,  a  disease.  Now  that  she  has 
made 'this  essay  in  a  tongue  not  native  to  her,  the  critics  chiefly 
see  in  her  ei¥ort  the  chance  to  comment  on  her  exotic  English. 
But  Mme.  Guilbert  has  a  retort,  which  she  gives  through  Mr. 
Stephen  Rathbun  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 


'h"togiaiili  l)V  Alice  B'.iiglil< 


THE   FRENCH  DISEUSE, 

Yvette  Guilbert,  who  makes  her  first  appearauc-e  as  an  EngHsh-speak- 

hig  actress  in  a  little  theater  in  Grand  Street,  New  York.    She  is 

shown  here  as  a  grande  dame  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


"I  was  very  nervous  at  the  opening  of  'Guibour.'  I  was 
fearful  I  would  forget  my  lines,  but  I  did  not  feel  genee,  em- 
barrassed. Naturally  I  feel  the  part  I  am  acting,  whether  I  am 
playing  Guibour  in  English  or  French. 

"As  for  my  accent,  I  will  tell  you.  I  knew  you  Americans 
had  had   before   me   Modjeska   and   other   European  actresses 

who  had  had  accents.  And  I 
knew  there  was  in  New  York  a 
group  of  people  who  would 
compose  my  audiences  who 
would  always  feel  indulgent 
toward  a  first  attempt,  and 
there  is  always  a  current  of 
sympathy  passing  between  the 
public  and  the  artist.  Also 
the  translation  made  by  Miss 
Anna  Sprague  MacDonald  has 
many  little-used,  and,  what  do 
you  call  eet — ah,  yes,  archaic 
words,  in  order  to  catch  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  spirit  of 
the  original.  They  are  difficult 
to  understand  even  when 
spoken  by  an  American  actor. 
"A  well-known  critic  asked 
how  it  was  that  I,  who  had 
been  coming  to  your  country 
for  twenty  j'ears,  could  not 
speak  English  without  an  a«- 
cent  when  he  had  learned  to 
sjieak  French  well  after  he  had 
been  to  Paris  three  years.  Ah, 
but  once  I  heard  this  gentle- 
man's    French     and     it    was 

vair-y,  vair-y  bad 

"About  six  years  ago  I  met 
Eleanora  Duse  in  Rome.  I 
said  to  her:  '  I  have  a  beautiful 
mystery  play  that  contains 
some  fine  spectacles,'  and  I 
sent  her  a  copy  of  'Guibour.' 
But  she  was  too  iU  to  produce  it. 
"Then  the  war  broke  out 
and  interfered  with  my  plans. 
But  one  day  I  said  to  Miss 
AUee  and  Miss  Irene  Lemsohn, 
who  are  so  devoted  to  art  for 
art's  sake:  'I  have  a  lovely 
miracle  play.  No,  it  is  not  for 
America,  and  you  wiU  not  hke 
it.'  But  I  read  it  to  them 
in  a  modern  French  version. 
They  were  mad  over  it,  and 
they  said,  'Certainly  we  wiW 
produce  it,'  and  they  pre- 
sented the  plan  to  the  Neighborhood  Players,  who  were  just  as 
enthusiastic  and  voted  to  make  the  production. 

"Few  people  understand  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In 
the  miracle  plays  one  finds  a  pensee,  a  thought,  more  than 
dJction.  Their  theme  is  the  redemption  of  the  soul  of  a  human 
being.  The  Church  was  the  greatest  power  in  the  state,  and 
the  principal  mission  in  life  was  not  to  be  a  savant,  a  scientific 
man,  but  to  have  a  beautiful,  clean  character.  And  as  justice 
on  earth  was  in  those  days  very  problematical,  people  took 
God  in  heaven  for  their  judge  and  were  buoyed  up  by  the  hope 
of  reward  in  the  life  hereafter. 

"It  was  the  great  cathedral  epoch,  and  the  deep  religious 
feeling  inspired  all  of  the  art  of  that  time,  for  the  magnificent 
jewels,  the  wonderful  tapestries,  and  the  marvelous  paintings 
were  created  for  the  glory  of  God.  And  everything  that  was 
done  in  the  various  arts  was  in  narration  of  the  beautiful  religious 
legends. 

"And  there  were  two  points  on  which  the  French  people  o) 
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WHEN  THE  CHURCH  OP  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  OVERCAME  THE  LAW. 

In  the  miracle  of  "  Ouibour,"  pictured  here,  the  lieroine  is  condemned  to   be  burned  for  the  murder  of  her  son-in-law,  but  she  repents,  and  the 

statue  of  the  Virgin,  seen  by  the  church  porch,  comes  to  life  and  quenches  the  flame. 


the  Middle  Ages  were  insistent  and  were  tard  and  severe  against 
delinquents.  They  were  the  honesty,  that  is,  the  faithfulness 
of  their  women  and  the  bravery  of  the  knights  (the  chevaliers)." 

Mme.  Guilbert  continues  with  the  exposition  of  the  play  in 
such  vein  as  to  make  one  thankful  the  critics  have  left  this 
office  to  her: 

"The  play,  'Guibour,'  is  very  primitive.  As  Guibour  I  have 
Aubin,  my  son-in-law,  killed  because  I  hear  gossip  about  him 
and  myself  affecting  my  honor.  But  he  is  gone  and  that  is  the 
end  of  him.  I  never  speak  of  him  again.  Still,  I  am  repentant 
and  appeal  to  the  Virgin  as  the  eternal  example  of  forgiveness 
and  generosity.  My  plea  is  heard  and  the  flames  recede  as  1 
stand  bound  to  th.c  stake.  Thereupon  I  vow  that  I  wiU  devote 
the  rest  of  my  life  to  the  service  of  the  Virgin,  and,  later,  following 
a  second  miracle,  I  am  taken  into  the  convent,  and  the  play  is  over. 

"Of  course  I  am  of  a  Latin  race  and  am  playing  in  a  Latin 
play.  I  am  expressing  Latin  feelings.  Some  one  in  the  com- 
pany said  to  me:  'How  different  is  your  race  from  ours.  In 
America  we  never  cry.  In  this  country  Guibour  would  not 
cry.'  And  all  my  American  friends  say,  'We  would  not  cry.' 
But  I  say:  '  I  am  Latin,  and  we  who  are  Latin  express  our  feelings 
more  freely.'" 

Miss  Helen  Arthur,  of  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse,  where 
the  performance  is  given,  speaks  of  the  piece  as  "an  Al  Woods 
melodrama  as  it  would  have  been  played  in  the  fourteenth 
century."  But  such  a  cue  did  riot  much  rouse  the  New  York 
critics.  Boston  in  such  a  ease  often  comes  to  our  aid,  and  from 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  we  Jiave  this  more  considered 
account  of  Yvette's  performance: 

"Mme.  Guilbert's  regular  place  is  upon  the  concert  platform, 
singing  ancient  folk-songs.  Her  proper  .language,  moreover,  is 
French.  It  is  her  way  to  lead  her  audience  to  fancy  that  other 
characters  are  on  the  stage,  rather  than  to  show  them  actually* 
there.  She  would  appear,  assuredly,  to  be  quite  out  of  her 
sphere  when  she  becomes  the  leading  woman  in  a  stage  play  in 
English  before  an  American  theatrical  audience.  Everything 
with  her,  then,  at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  presentation  of 
the  miracle  play  would  seem  to  be  wrong;  and  yet  everything 
was  just  right.  Mme.  Guilbert,  according  to  one's  justifiable 
preconceptions,  should  have  failed  in  what  she  attempted  on 
this  occasion,  yet  she  succeeded  most  engagingly;  far  from 
behaving  awkwardly  as  a  member  of  a  group  of  stage  people,  she 
got  into  the  most  satisfactory  coordination  with  them;  and  far 
from  marring  the  dialog  with  her  broken  English,  she  made  it 
the  most  expressive  thing  imaginable. 

"The  play  of  'Guibour,'  in  which^the  artist  has  chosen  to  appear, 
offers  two  distinct  problems  for  her,  one  a  problem  in  character 
portrayal  and  the  other  a  problem  in  pantomime.  That  is 
because  the  piece  is  built  around  two  quite  different  ideas, 
one  teaching  a  moral  lesson  and  the  other  illustrating  a  miracle. 
The  first  half  deals  with  a  woman  who,  in  the  hope  of  stopping 
the  voice  of  calumny  raised  against  her  regarding  her  son-in-law, 
causes  the  young  man  to  be  slain,  and  who,  upon  her  guilt  being 
discovered  by  an  officer  of  the  law,  is  condemned  to  the  stake. 


The  second  half  deals  with  a  woman  who,  when  about  to  be 
punished  by  burning  in  the  market-place,  is  miraculously 
protected  from  the  fires  of  the  fagots  and  restored  to  her  family 
and  friends.  The  two  women  hardly  seem  like  identical  figures, 
yet  that  is  how  they  are  treated  in  this  document  which  the 
Neighborhood  Playhouse  has  brought  out  from  hiding.  Possi- 
bly a  morality  play  and  a  miracle  play  have  got  blended  together. 
"But  incongruity  and  poetic  injustice  aside,  'Guibour'  has 
much  dramatic  interest,  and  Ivlme.  Guilbert  interpreted  the  role 
of  the  heroine  with  great  power  in  both  its  moral  and  its  miracu- 
lous aspects.  In  the  early  episodes,  she  pictured  the  wife  of 
Guillaume,  the  villager  and  farmer,  in  the  same  human,  whimsical, 
and  appealing  way  that  she  has  pictured  her  legendary  women 
at  her  recitals  of  old  French  songs.  In  the  market-place  episode 
she  showed  her  mastery  in  another  of  her  many  lines.  Her 
attitude  of  dejection  here,  when  as  the  condemned  woman  she 
gave  herself  up  to  be  bound  to  the  stake,  and  her  change  from 
that  to  an  attitude  of  exaltation,  when  the  rope  broke  and  she 
became  aware  that  the  fire  was  not  going  to  touch  her,  illus- 
trated in  a  remarkable  way  the  art  of  plastic  pose  and  gesture. 
A  gradual  raising  of  the  head,  a  slow  lifting  of  the  arms,  and  a 
taking  on  by  degrees  of  a  look  of  ecstatic  joj' — this  was  a  pan- 
tomimic exploit  in  which  the  renowned  French  artist  was  to  be 
expected  to  excel."         

THE  DOUGH-BOY'S  SHAKESPEARE 

SHAKESPEARE'S  BIRTHPLACE  was  an  American 
shrine  long  before  the  war.  The  British  would  ha^'e 
resented  its  purchase  and  removal  to  some  Middle- Western 
site,  to  be  sure;  but  they  somehow  seemed  content  to  feel  the 
pride  of  its  possession  and  allow  the  "Middle  West"  to  visit  it. 
This,  indeed,  all  good  Americans  did  religiously  until  the  war 
put  an  end  to  aU  touring.  But  December  was  not  a  good 
month  even  in  prewar  days  for  the  exchequer  of  the  little  house 
at  Stratford-on-Avon.  "In  December,  1917,  the  attendance 
fell  to  a  point  threatening  extinction,"  says  Mr.  Sidney  Lee, 
in  the  London  Times.  Since  the  armistice,  however,  what  the 
American  literary  pilgrim  once  felt  to  be  the  one  necessary 
feature  of  a  visit  to  England  has  been  taken  up  by  the  dough- 
boy.    Mr.  Lee  wTites: 

"The  number  of  visitors  to  Shakespeare's  birthplace  during 
December,  1918,  altogether  exceeds  the  record  of  any  December 
in  the  whole  prolonged  history  of  the  institution.  A  new  prece- 
dent for  the  month  has  come  into  being.  All  the  year  round 
Stratford-on-Avon  has  suffered,  under  the  shadow  of  the  war, 
decrease  after  decrease  in  the  number  of  its  visitors,  and  the 
trustees  of  Shakespeare's  birthplace,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
have  had  many  anxious  moments  owing  to  the  inevitably  drastic 
reduction  of  income.  But  our  experience  of  last  December 
is  of  the  happiest  augury.  It  seems  summarily  to  justify  the 
sanguine  forecast  on  which  the  trustees  ventured  early  in  the 
war,  that  their  former  fortunes  would  with  the  coming  of  peace 
be  not  merely  restored,  but  surpassed. 

"The  special  character  of  last  month's  visitors  to  Shakespeare's 
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birthplace  is  even  worthier  of  attention  than  their  number,  and 
suggests  a  moral  of  wide  application.  The  growth  in  the  at- 
tendance is  due  to  the  flowing  number  of  overseas  soldiers,  both 
American  and  Colonial,  A\ho  are  about  to  quit  our  shores,  after 
fulfilhng  the  great  pm-pose  which  brought  them  from  their 
distant  homes.  A  day  or  two  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
ducting a  small  party  of  overseas  visitors  through  the  birthplace, 
and  can  bear  witness  to  the  high  enthusiasm  and  elation  of  spirit 
which  the  visit  evoked.  The  conditions  of  the  war  render 
Stratford-on-Avon  difficult  of  access.  JMotoz'ing  is  suspended, 
trains  are  few,  and  fares  are  high.  Yet  these  obstacles,  which 
the  inert  maj^  easily  exaggerate,  have  readily  yielded  within 
recent  weeks  to  the  zeal  of  hTindi-eds  of  overseas  men, with 
results  of  highest  promise. 

"Siich  a  fact  deserves  to  be  widely  known,  so  that  the  ex- 
ample may  be  encouraged  and  followed  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent.  The  numbers  of  Colonial  and  American  soldiers  who 
woidd  wish  to  spend  to  enlightened  advantage  their -last  leave 
in  the  old  country  will,  in  the  next  few  months,  groAV  larger 
A\-eek  by  A\'eek.  Stratford-on-Avon  has  a  peculiar  claim  *  on 
overseas  visitors,  who  acknowledge  in  Shakespeare  a  golden 
link  in  the  chain  uniting  the  English-speaking  peoples.  Yet  the 
Shakespearian  memorials  of  Stratford-on-Avon  form,  after  all, 
ooly  one  portion  of  the  mass  of  the  country's  historic,  literary-, 
and  artistic  memorials  which  it  is  in  the  enlightened  interests  of 
both  the  present  and  the  future  that  the  overseas  men  should 
visit  before  they  bid  us  farewell.  December's  experience  at 
Shakespeai'e's  birthplace  proves  the  direction,  in  which  the 
men's  wishes  are  running.  It,  therefore,  becomes  a  primary 
obligation  on  the  part  of  all  who  exercise  authority  in  such 
matters  to  improve- And  enlarge,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  tlie 
existing  facilities.  Above  all,  it  is  imperative  to  remove  with- 
out delay  the  obstacles  which  bureaucracy  has  ])laced  during  the 
war  in  the  way  of  overseas  visitors  who  are  anxious  when  on 
furlough  to  inspect  the  public  institutions  serving  historic 
interests." 


JAPAN  TO  CAST  OUT  GERMAN  "  KULTUR 


K 


SHAKING  UP,  an  overhauling,  and  a  reformation 
_  are  needed  in  education  in  Japan  "in  deference  to  the 
-*-  -*-  democratic  call  of  the  times."  So  the  Seoul  Press 
declares,  and  The  Japan  Weekly  Chrovicle  (Tokyo)  thinks  so 
well  of  this  "remarkable  article"  that  it  reprints  it  entire.  The 
complaint  is  that  educationists  in  the  eastern  Kingdom  "find 
themselves  fast  bound  to  the  conventions  of  their  own  making," 
and  "unable  to  move  or  act  as  thej^  like."  "More  stress  has 
been  laid  on  formality  than  on  practise";  also  a  dangerous  ex- 
ample seems  to  have  been  followed.  The  MTiter  analyzes  the 
defects  of  the  German  mentality  as  due  to  misdirected  teaching, 
and  accuses  .Japan  of  having  taken  a  leaf  from  the  same  book, 
with  the  result  of  showing  some  of  the  same  dangerous  symptoms. 
Thus: 

"One  of  the  prime  causes  of  the  German  defeat  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  mistaken  policy  the  German  Government  pursued 
for  years  in  fostering  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  among  the 
people,  especially  the  young  people,  under  its  rule.  This,  in 
brief,  was  to  make  the  people  believe  that  Germany  and  the 
German  people  were  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  other 
nation  In  the  world.  It  is  exprest  in  their  va^lnted  reference  to 
German  Kultur,  in  their  pacriotic  song  'Deutschland  fiber  AUes,' 
and  in  many  other  ways.  For  years  the  German  authorities 
assiduously  endeavored  to  foster  this  idea  among  the  Germans. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  eminently  successful  in  this 
work,  for  in  point  of  patriotism  the  G'ermans  have  shown  them- 
selves in  the  late  war  no  whit  inferior  to  any  of  the  people 
opposed  to  them.  The  German  authorities,  however,  made 
the  mistake  of  going  too  far.  Not  only  did  they  make  the 
German  people  believe  in  their  superiority,  but  they  allowed 
themselves  to  share  this  illusion.  The  result  M^as  that  both  this 
German  Government  and  people  regarded  themselves  as  super- 
men and  came  to  underestimate  the  real  strength  of .  o.ther 
nations.  How  this  self-conceit  of  theirs,  this  overestjmation  of 
their  own  abilities,  brought  defeat  and  disaster  upon  them  the 
world  now  well  knows.  Now  does  it  not  appear  that  our  own 
Government  has  been  pursuing  a  similar  policy  in  the  educa- 
tion of  our  rising  generation?  We  need  not  take  much  trouble 
to  show  that  such  is  really  the  case.  In  fact,  there  is  too  much 
evidence  of  it.     In  school  and  out  of  it  our  young  people  are 


constantly  taught  Japan's  superiority  in  everything.  The 
result  of  such  teaching  seems  to  be  already  apparent.  Where-* 
as  we  are  stiU  very  much  behind  in  the  race  of  civilization  and 
have  much  to  learn  from  the  West,  many  young  men  of  Japan, 
\\  ho  should  know  better,  talk  of  their  country  being  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  world's  greatest  Powers.  There  are  even  among 
them  men  who  go  the  length  of  dreaming  of  .world-domination 
by  Japan.  It  is  true  that  the  opinions  of  such  fanatics  are  not 
ti'eated  seriously  by  the  general  pubhc.  Still  there  is  no  denying 
that  the  Japanese  people  in  general  think  too  much  of  their 
strength  and  abilities  as  evinced  in  their  newspapers  and  in 
their  attitude  toward  things  Western.  In  the  light  of  the  latest 
German  failure,  it  seems  to  us  that  such  educational  policy 
nmst  be  given  up,  and  that  as  speedily  as.  possible.  Let  us 
return  to  the  old  one  that  prevailed  for  many  years  after  Japan 
opened  her  doors  to  the  outside  world.  In  those  days  leaders 
of  Japan  taught  the  people  to  be  humble,  made  them  acknowledge 
their  inferiority,  and  led  therii  to  learn  eagerly  from  the  West. 
That  was  the  secret  of  Japan's  rise  in  the  comity  of  civilized 
nations." 


WHAT   KIND    OF   A   MEMORIAL? 

FEARS  THAT"  W^E  MAY  RETURN  AGAIN  to  "the 
dismal  Stone  Age"  and  repeat  the  "sculptural  atrocities" 
that  followed  the  Civil  War  as  memorials  to  soldier  deeds, 
are  put  forth  as  warnings  for  the  present.  So  great  is  the 
dread  in  some  sections  that  almost  anything  but  a  monujuental 
memorial  is  proposed.  ;  "Hospitals,  civic  centers,  auditoriums, 
organs,  arches,  and  all  sorts  of  things  have  been  suggested  as 
appropriate,"  says  The  Florida  Times-Union  (.Iackson\alle), 
going  on  to  renund  the  perpetrators  of  all  such  that  "To  the 
extent  that  whatever  is  built  is  useful,  it  is  not  a  memorial." 
The  utilitarian  motive  gets  a  jolt  from  a  number  of  places,  bilt 
none  more  vigorously  than  this  from  Jacksonville : 

"A  hall  would  be  a  hall,  a  hospital  would  be  a  hospital,  any- 
thing useful  would  be  considered  for  its  use  and  sooner  or  later 
the  fact  would  be  forgotten  that  it  was  erected  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  serve  the  need  for  which  it  was  used.  And 
even  if  the  memorial  purpose  with  which  the  building  was 
coupled  should  be  remembered  it  would  also  be  remembered 
that  it  was  not  built  solely  for  that  purpose.  It  woidd  be  a 
testimonial  to  the  future  that  the  people  of  the  year  1919  were 
not  willing  to  spend  money  merely  in  the  honor  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  fought  for  American  ideals.  Tliis  would  not  be  a  false 
impression;  it  would  be  a  fact.  It  would  be  like  the  act  of  a 
man  giving  his  wife  a  sack  of  flour  or  a  piece  of  household  furni- 
ture for  a  birthda^^  present.  The  memorial  that  would  be 
really  expressive  of  our  admiration  and  our  gratitude  to  the 
American  soldier  should  express  that  and  nothing  else.  A 
cotton-factory  or  a  packing-house  in  their  honor  would  be 
about  as  appropriate  a  memorial  as  anything  else  that  would  be 
something  else  besides  a  memorial." 

Even  a  triumphal  arch,  which  has  served  this  and  other  pur- 
poses in  the  past,  fails  to  meet  the  present  requirement,  tho 
divested  of  utilitj-.  'A  Boston  speaker  declares  that  it  em- 
phasizes "the  glory  of  conquest  rather  than  the  spiritual  side 
of  victory" — words  that  the  Minneapolis  Journal  quotes  with 
approval,  following  with  the  assertion  that  "the  inspiring 
motive  in  this  war  was,  of  course,  the  freedom  of  humanity 
and  human  brotherhood,"  and  "somehow  a  memorial  should 
symbolize  these  things."  Smaller  communities  may,  however, 
be  justified  in  a  moderate  commingling  of  the  utilitarian  with  the 
memorial  purposes,  and  the  ^Municipal  Ai-t  Society  of  New  York 
has  provided  for  this.  The  Detroit  Free  Press,  whose  words  we 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  seems  to  look  favorably 
on  this  plan: 

"An  increased  appreciation  of  what  is  really  beautiful  has 
made  some  of  the  old  monuments  somewhat  in  the  nature  of 
artistic  eyesores.  They  are  prized,  not  because  of  intrinsic 
merit,  but  because  of  their  associations  with  the  past  and  our 
memories  of  the  sacrifice  they  stand  for.  Standards  change; 
what  was  regarded  as  a  triumphant  expression  by  one  genera- 
tion may  be  scorned  by  its  successor.  Future  recognition  de- 
pends   upon    fidelity    to    the   great    principles    of    monumental 
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Courtesy  of  "  The  Evening  Transcript,"  Boston. 


BELGIUM'S  MEMORIAL  TO   HER  MARTYRDOM. 

Ypres,  by  request  of  the  Belgian  people,  will  "stand  for  all  time  as  a  monument  to  the  futility  of  hate. 


art.  These  memorials  are  to  endure  for  a  long  time  and  should 
not  be  examples  of  monumental  frightfulness. 

"As  an  aid  toward  education  in  what  to  do  or  what  not  to  do, 
the  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York  City  has  issued  a 
twenty-eight-page  bulletin  for  distribution  throughout  the 
country.  Examples  of  good  and  bad  memorials  are  figured,  and 
the  brochure  is  of  special  service  in  its  list  of  the  different  kinds 
of  memorials,  thirty-two  of  which  are  suggested,  and  can  be 
considered  according  to  the  size  of  the  town  and  the  amount  to 
be  expended.  Half  of  the  suggestions  are  for  memorials  primarily 
architectural,  but  call  in  the  aid  of  sculpture.  Among  the 
objects  indicated  are  arch,  band-stand,  library,  open-air  theater, 
fountain,  bridge,  clock  towers,  community  house,  flag-pole 
■nith  ornamental  base,  and  memorial  parks.  Consideration 
of  the  relation  of  the  memorial  to  its  site  and  surroundings  is 
especially  urged;   the  surroundings  are  the  frame  of  the  picture. 

"This  bulletin  will  unquestionably  be  of  assistance  in  de- 
termining the  choice  and  character  of  a  proposed  memorial  and 
may  well  be  regarded  as  an  educational  factor  by  committees 
having  in  charge  such  projects." 

No  such  monument  stands  for  us  ready  to  hand  as  the  de- 
stroyed city  of  Ypres,  which  the  Belgian  Government,  "at  the 
request  of  the  Belgian  people,  is  to  allow  to  stand  for  all  time 
as  a  monument  to  the  futility  of  hate."  The  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  continues : 

"Not  one  of  her  stark  ruins  is  to  be  rebuilt.  Not  a  stone  is 
to  be  touch(Kl.  Ypres  will  remain  a  dead  city,  a  reminder  of 
the  world's  most  colossal  crime  against  civilization.  Genera- 
tion after  generation  will  pass  between  these  grim  piles  of 
masonry,  seeking  to  visualize  and  to  sense  the  horrors  of  1914- 
1918. 

"Germany  can  not  complain  if  Ypres  remains  as  it  stands 
to-day.  This  ghastly  pile  is  German  work,  and  a  German 
monument.  A  hundred  years  from  now  Ypres  will  offer  ma- 
terial evidence  as  to  what  it  meant  to  Belgium  and  PVance 
to  resist  the  overmastering  ambition  of  the  Junkers  in  the 
bitter  years  between  1914  and  1918." 


WILSON  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO— "But  yesterday  the  word 
of  Caesar  might  have  stood  against  the  world,"  is  a  clause  that 
marks  the  sudden  quenching  of  a  great  name.  The  Boston 
Herald,  which  is  "intrigued"  by  the  contemplation  of  contrasts, 
finds  a  case  where  the  phrase  may  be  used  in  its  reverse  signif- 
icance. Now  the  word  of  a  man  stands  for  the  world.  He 
frames  his  "fourteen  points"  and  the  world  rallies  round  them 
as  round  a  banner  and  ends  a  war.  He  gives  a  new  constitu- 
tion to  the  world,  and  but  yesterday  he  took  the  humblest  place 
on  a^platform  of  speakers  in  a  sequestered  New  England  forum. 
We  quote  the  Herald's  editorial: 

"Only  July  21  next  it  will  be  exactly  twenty  years  since  the 
Springfield  Republican  printed  the  report  of  a  lecture  at  the 
Laurel  Park  Chautauqua  Association  of  Northampton,  t&e  day 
before,  for  which  was  paid  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars.  That  was 
before  the  high  cost  of  living  had  struck  the  lecture  platform. 
Here  is  the  report : 

"'At  ten  o'clock  yesterday  morning  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
of  Wesleyan  University,  lectured  on  "A  Literary  Politician." 
The  lecture  was  on  Walter  Bagehot  and  was  a  concise  and  ap- 
preciative sketch  of  this  famous  man  and  his  works.  Coming 
as  it  did  from  a  man  who  has  a  wide  reputation  as  a  political 
economist  and  a  historian,  it  had  a  value  which  many  lectures 
have  not,  that  of  the  lecturer  being  in  full  harmony  with  his 
subject.' 

"Other  facts  in  the  situation  are  interesting.  They  show  the 
sensational  overtures  in  this  dramatic  world.  It  seems  that 
Professor  Wilson,  scheduled  to  speak  at  ten  in  the  morning,  au 
hour  usually  given  to  little-known  speakers,  had  few  listeners. 
His  fellow  lecturers,  who  wer(>  accorded  b(>tter  i)la('es  on  the 
program,  were  George  Makepeace  Towle,  before  whost  name  the 
I)refix  Hon.  appears.  Rev.  Dr.  Kobert  Nourse,  T.  DoQuiucy 
TuUy.  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Mansfield.  There  were,  besides,  included 
in  tli(>  program  two  men  who  ar(>  prominent  to-day.  Pn'sident 
W.  11.  P.  P'aunce,  of  Brown  University,  and  Prof.  C\  T.  Winches- 
ter, of  Wesleyan." 


JEWS    FROM   AMERICA   IN   THE    BOLSHEVIK   OLIGARCHY 


JEWS  FROIM  NEW  YORK'S  EAST  SIDE,  so  reports  from 
Russia  ha-\-e  run  for  a  long  time,  are  playing  a  large  part 
in  promoting  the  present  activities  of  the  Bolshe\iki 
throughout  Russia.  From  Trotzkj^  to  the  recently  reported 
case  of  the  director  of  an  important  Russian  railroad,  we  have 
heard  tales  of  Russian-American  Jews,  or 
at  least  Jews  who  have  lived  for  a  time 
in  this  country,  now  raised  to  power  in 
communities  where  pogroms  formerly 
testified  to  official,  if  not  popular,  hatred  of 
the  race.  Dr.  George  A.  Simons's  recent 
testimony  before  a  Senate  subcommittee 
to  the  effect  that  "the  y)resent  chaotic 
conditions  in  Russia  are  due  in  large  part 
to  the  activities  of  Yiddish  agitators  from 
the  East  Side  of  New  York  Cit^\',  who  went 
to  Russia  immediately  following  the  down- 
fall of  the  Czar,"  and  that  the  East  Side 
is  a  "hotbed  of  Bolshevism,"  summed  up 
these  reports  and  gave  them  a  definiteness 
that  brings  forth  protests  and  statements 
of  the  Jewish  position  from  all  over  the 
country.  Subsequent  testimony  given  be- 
fore the  Senate  subcommittee  by  Herman 
Bernstein  bears  out  the  statement  that 
' '  the  great  mass  of  the  Russian  Jews  de- 
spise and  abhor  the  Bolshevik  system." 
When  confronted  by  the  printed  pi'o tests 
of  many  Jews,  Dr.  Simons  repeated  his 
charge  in  an  address  at  tlie  St.  James  M.  E. 
Church  in  New^  York  and  added,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times  report,  that 
"prpminent  -Jews  had  exprest  belief  in  the 
truthfulness  of  his  testimony  and  had 
praised  him  for  his  courage."  Dr.  Simons 
further  says: 

"Since  I  gave  m^^  testimony  distin- 
guished .JeM's  have  shaken  my  hand  and  thanked  me  for  what 
I  said.  'We  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  out  and  out  against 
Bolshevism  and  those  connected  with  it,'  was  the  way  they  ex- 
prest themselves.  Only  a  night  or  so  ago  in  Washington  I  sat 
beside  a  prominent  rabbi  \yho  said  to  me:  'Dr.  Simons,  we  un- 
derstand each  other  thorouglily.'  He  said  distinguished  Jews 
would  take  part  in  a  movement  against  the  Bolsheviki.  I  want 
to  tell  those  who  feel  hurt  with  what  I  have  said  that  others 
can  give  some  more  data.  I  was  once  a  jjastor  on  the  East  Side 
and  undei'stand  the  people." 

Dr.  Simons's  statement  before  the  Senate  Committee  makes 
an  implied  distinction  between  orthodox  and  "apostate"  Jews. 
The  Times  thus  quotes  his  testimony: 

"  I  should  like  to  make  it  plain  that  among  my  best  friends  and 
among  the  finest  Americans  •!  have  known  are  men  of  Jewish 
blood.  The  unpleasant  facts  that  I  shall  have  to  disclose  in 
nowise  refer  to  them.  The  persons  that  have  gone  into  Russia 
and  joined  in  this  diabolical  thing  over  there  are  apostate  Jews, 
men  who  deny  their  God  and  who  have  forsaken  the  religion 
and  the  teachings  of  their  fathers.  I  have  talked  over  this 
matter  with  some  of  our  leading  Jewish  citizens  and  they  fully 
realize  the  situation,  and  among  those  who  are  helping  us  to 
fight  it  are  great  numbers  of  rabbis  and  other  splendid  citizens 
of  the  Jewish  faith 

"Within  two  months  after  the  March  (1917)  revolution  pro- 
Germanism  was  found  to  be  at  work  in  every  phase  of  Russian 
life.     The  agitators  came  from  all  parts,  hundreds  of  them,  and 


DR.   GEORGE   A.   SIMONS, 

Who  blames  "Yiddish  agitators  from  the 
East  Side  of  New  York  "  for  a  large  part 
of  Russia's  troubles  with   the   Bolsheviki. 


these  latter  included  many  of  the  most  active  from  the  East 
Side  of  New  York. 

"These  Yiddish  agitators  from  the  New  York  East  Side 
followed  in  the  trail  of  Trotzky,  who  Avas  himself  on  the  East 
Side  at  tlie  time  of  the  Czar's  overthroAV.  I  have  met  hundreds 
of  these  East-Siders.     I  have  seen  them  on  the  NcA'sky  Prospect, 

and  some  of  them   called  on  me  at   my 
home  in  Petrograd. 

"Let  me  make  it  plain  that  these  men 
are  apostate  Jcavs.  I  don't  like  this  un- 
pleasant feature  of  the  case,  but  it  hap- 
pens to  be  the  truth,  and  must  therefore 
come  out. 

"And  so  the  rcA^olution  was  but  a  few 
weeks  old  before  some  of  us  became  im- 
prest with  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
strong  apostate  Yiddish  element  at  work 
in  the  Bolshevik  machine.  Likevvdse 
there  was  a  very  strong  German  element 
in  it,  and  that  such  was  the  case  is  shown 
in  an  able  thesis  Avorked  out  by  Nicholas 
Borodine." 

The  Jewish  Exponent  (Philadelphia) 
reads  into  Dr.  Simons's  words  the  charge 
that  BolsheAism  is  "a  JeA\ish  attack  on 
Christianity,"  which  it  proceeds  to  deny: 

"In  speaking  at  the  INIonday  confer- 
ence of  ISIethodist  ministers  he  (Dr. 
Simons)  asserted  that  the  Bolshe\dk 
movement  Avas  dominated  bj-  Jews,  and 
if  he  was  correctly  reported  in  the  papers, 
he  conveyed  the  impression  that  they 
constituted  the  principal  element  in  the 
party.  The  East-Side  Jews  of  Ncav  York 
were  linked  Avith  this  statement.  In  a 
subsequent  statement  Avhich  was  printed 
in  the  papers  a  fcAV  days  later,  Mr. 
Simons  did  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
Bolshevik  leaders  are  apostates  who  are 
not  identified  with  Judaism.  NeA^erthe- 
less,  the  unfortunate  report  of  his  address 
to  the  ministers  gave  additional  support 
to  the  idea  that  BolsheAdsm  is  a  Jewish 
moA^ement  and  is  a  Jewish  attack  on  Christianity.  There  are 
imdoubtedly  a  great  manj^  .lewish  radicals  in  Russia,  but  the  idea 
that  they  could  dominate  the  Russian  people  against  their  will — 
that  fiA'e  per  cent,  of  the  popidation,  comprising  communities 
many  of  the  poorest  in  Europe,  could  control  and  terrorize  all 
the  rest  of  the  people  is  too  foolish  to  require  any  ansAver.  JNIerely 
to  state  the  proposition  is  to  refute  it.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  Russian  terror  is  the  outgrowth  of  conditions  that  were 
bound  to  produce  it,  unless  the  small  minority  of  Russians  who 
belong  to  the  moderate  democratic  school  had  secured  the  active 
support  and  assistance  of  the  Allied  governments.  There  is 
■only  a  small  middle  class  in  Russia.  The  peasants  have  been 
Avilling  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  any  party  that  Avould  secure  for 
them  the  much-coveted  land  AA'hieh  they  till.  The  artizan  class 
was  the  easy  prey  of  the  demagogs  who  ha\'e  seized  the 
leadership  in  the  BolshcA^k  movement " 

Another  critic  of  Dr.  Simons  is  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  who 
denounces  the  statements  as  "shameful,  outrageous,  and 
libelous"  and  "a  base  calumny  upon  the  law-abiding  and 
patriotic  citizens  of  New  York."     The  Times  quotes  him  further: 

"The  unwarranted  attack  of  this  Dr.  Simons,  whoever  he 
may  be,  and  his  charge  that  Jcavs  from  the  United  States,  and 
especially  from  New  York,  are  undermining  the  Govermnent,  is  a 
libelous  one. 

"  1  am  sure  that  among  the  millioirand  a  quarter  Jews  in  New 
York,  Avhether  living  on  the  East  Side,  West  Side,  up-toAvn  or 
doAvn-toAvn,  the  charge  is  most  bitterly  resented." 
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RED-CROSS  WORK   AFTER   THE   WAR 

IN  PASSING  TO  A  PEACE  BASIS  the  American  Red 
Cross  "will  not  revert  precisely  to  a  prewar  basis."  ALreadj- 
it  has  been  provided  with  "a  full-time  executive  as  its 
administrative  head"  in  Dr.  Livingston  Farraud,  who  will  be 
given  "a  remarkably  free  hand  in  building  up  from  the  prewar 
organization  and  the  extra-constitutional  War  Council  the  kind 
of  governing  machinery  which  is  appropriate  for  an  expanded 
peace  program."  The  Survcjj  (New  York),  in  tracing  some  of 
the  elements  of  this  peace  program,  assumes  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Farrand,  who  was  president  of  the  Rockefeller 
Commission  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in  France, 
means  that  the  American  Red  Cross  is  "ready  to  con- 
sider favorably  the  development  of  a  broad  public  -  health 
pi'ogram."  This,  however,  is  to  be  understood  as  an  expansion 
of  its  work,  and  not  a  substitute  for  its  war-activities.  The 
Survey  observes : 

"War-activities  at  home  and  abroad  will  necessarily  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  American  Red  Cross  for  the  next  j'ear  or 
two.  Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  peace  negotia- 
tions in  Paris,  war-relief  is*  necessary — and  for  that  matter  has 
long  been  necessary — in  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  Balkans.  Pos- 
sibly it  will  be  necessary  among  those  who  have  been  our  late 
enemies.  Certainly  it  is  necessary  in  the  Near  East,  altho  a 
special  agency  is  now  raising  a  relief  fund  for  Armenians  and 
Syrians  and  another  is  assuming  responsibility  for  relief  in 
Palestine.  No  doubt  within  the  United  States,  home  service 
for  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  for  the  care  of  those  who  are 
disabled,  and  even  for  those  who  are  not,  but  who  have  difficulty 
in  making  their  adjustments  to  the  occupations  of  peace,  will 
absorb  a  large  part  of  the  available  funds  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  much  of  the  attention  of  the  new  administration.  War- 
relief  abroad  and  home  service,  however,  can  not,  even 
from  the  start,  be  allowed  to  fill  the  entire  horizon,  as  it 
will  require  no  prophet  to  discern  that  public-health  work  in 
communities  in  which  other  social  agencies  do  not  already 
sufficiently  meet  the  need  will  be  one  of  its  most  appropriate 
fields  of  effort." 

To  what  extent  the  Red  Cross  should  engage  in  the  cure  of 
the  sick  or  the  prevention  of  disease  or  in  any  form  of  local 
relief  of  families,  this  writer  asserts,  are  fair  questions  for  careful 
study.     Going  further: 

"What  is  needed  is  persistent  stimulus,  educational  i)ropa- 
ganda,  and  the  coordination  of  effort  by  an  agency  which  is 
national,  absolutely  non-sectarian  and  non-political,  and  at  the 
sa.me  time  popular.  Such  an  agency  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  been  during  the  war,  and  with  a  wide  and  comprehensive 
program  can  continue  to  be  in  peace.  The  American  Red 
Cross  differs  from  foundations,  and  even  from  associations  with 
a  large  membership,  in  the  fact  that  it  has  everywhere  local 
contracts.  Its  usefulness  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  fund  of 
its  treasury  or  on  the  organization  of  its  hcadcjuarters.  Through 
its  county  chapters  and  local  auxiliaries  of  Aarious  kinds  it 
has  become  interwoven  with  the  social  fabric  of  the  nation. 
To  be  sure,  expansion  of  its  membership  and  of  its  local 
chapters  has  taken  pla(^e  under  war-pressure.  The  association 
of  the  plain  people  throughout  the  country  with  the  Red 
Ooss  has,  thus  far,  been  brief  and  comparativ(>ly  superficial. 
The  rootlets  thrown  out  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  nation 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  go  very  deep  into  the  soil  of  senti- 
ment and  affection,  yet  the  relation  has  been  vital  and  may 
easily  survive. . 

"The  Red  Cross  can  not  take  the  place  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  the  Public  Health  Service  (Federal, 
State,  and  local),  the  special  agencies  lik(>  Ihose  for  figliting 
tuberculosis,  infant  mortality,  and  A'enen-al  diseases.  It  can. 
however,  gather  from  all  such  sources,  from  the  medical  and 
nursing  professions,  a  volume  of  energy  and  ;in  enthusiasm  for 
])ubli('-health  measures  which  would  insur(>  their  a(l()|)tion.  The 
Red  Cross  can  be  an  educational,  coordinating  agency  which 
would  not  displace  others,  but  magnify  their  usefulness;  it 
could  secure  comprehension  and  acceptance  of  what  is  reason- 
able and  ripe  for  action;  it  could  l)ecome  the  national  sjwnsor 
for  programs  which  would  contribute  to  health,  vigor,  and 
happiness.     Joining  hands  with  similar  Red-Cross  organizations 


in  other  countries,  it  could  promote  the  purposes  of  the  Society 
of  Nations  in  its  chosen  fields,  especially  those  of  public  health 
and  emergent  relief;  it  could  be  ready  for  disasters,  and  if  un- 
fortunately it  should  still  be  necessary,  for  war;  but  better 
than  being  prepared  for  war,  it  could  contribute  to  those  con- 
ditions at  home  and  to  those  international  relations  which  under 
the  sanction  of  a  league  of  nations  will  remove  the  causes  of 


war 

"It  is  fair  to  assume  that  Dr.  Farrand's  appointment  means 
that  the  American  Red  Cross  is  ready  to  consider  favorably 
the  development  of  a  broad  public-health  program.  If  so, 
this  is  a  fact  over  which  all  good  citizens  may  rejoice.  There 
are  many  other  indications  of  the  trend  in  this  direction,  among 
them  the  Rural  Nursing  Service  and  the  activity  of  Red-Cross 
workers  in  the  recent  epidemic  of  influenza.  Durin'g  the  war  the 
medical  aspect  of  the  Red  Cross  has  of  course  been  paramount. 
It  organized  base  hospitals  and  turned  them  over  to  the  Army 
and  was  responsible  for  all  kinds  of  medical  units;  it  has  furnished 
medical  supplies  to  the  hospitals  of  our  Allies;  it  has  provided 
an  important  supplemental  service  for  our  own  Army.  In  the 
division  of  work  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  the  Red  Cross  assured 
primarily  the  responsibilitj'^  for  service  to  the  wounded  and  the 
sick. 

"From  the  beginning  its  activities  went  far  beyond  the  care 
of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  extended  to  the  civilian  population 
in  countries  where  military  operations  were  carried  on." 


A   VILLAGE   OF   DISABLED   SOLDIERS 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  for  disabled  men  in  village 
centers  is  taken  up  by  the  Red  Cross  of  England,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  France  and  Italy.  In  March  or 
April  the  first  of  these  centers  will  open  at  Enham  Place,  near 
Andover.  A  grant  of  $50,000  has  been  made  by  the  British 
Red  Cross  Society  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  the  medical 
block.  Other  agencies  contributing  help  are  the  Ministry'  of 
Pensions  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  A  center  where  one 
thousand  men  can  be  provided  for  will  involve  an  expenditure  of 
$500,000,  says  the  London  Weekly  Times,  but  existing  buildings 
are  to  be  found  at  Enham  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  can 
be  started  on  the  way  to  restoration.  The  picture  is  one  to 
consider  for  our  own  disabled  soldiers: 

"Enham  Place  is  a  large,  handsome  hous<^  in  the  middle  of 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  Hampshire.  The  whole 
estate  covers  1,027  acres,  and  contains  four  farms,  three  big 
houses,  two  smaller  ones,  a  village  hall,  post-office,  smithy,  and 
over  twenty  cottages.  The  Village  Centers  Council  chose  it 
with  a  view  not  only  to  what  may  be  called  its  practical  ad- 
vantages, but  to  its  suitability  for  men  with  shattered  nerves 
needing  rest  and  fresh  air. 

"The  future  occupants  of  the  center  will  be  those  who  are 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  shell-shock,  or  ar(>  crippled  by  wounds 
or  have  lost  a  limb,  or  are  reco\ering  from  illness,  or  have  been 
recommended  a  country  life.  It  is  not  proposed  to  receive  men 
who  can  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  recover  any  capacity  for 
work.  Some  of  the  new  villagers  will  be  instructed  in  various 
branches  of  farming  and  gardening,  dairy  \\ork.  and  poultry- 
keeping.  Others  will  be  taught  car])entr>'.  furniture  and  boot- 
making,  tailoring,  motor-repairing,  building,  painting,  and 
plumbing.  The  int(>iition  of  the  Council  is  to  establish  many 
small  workshops  and  classes  rather  than  a  few  large  ones,  the 
aim  being  to  bring  out  each  man's  individuality  and  provide 
opportunity  for  his  tastes.  The  community  hopes  to  sui>])ly 
most  of  its  own  wants  and  to  lay  out  its  own  land.  The  char- 
acteristics of  the  '  institution  *  are  to  be  avoided.  The  men  tlu'ni- 
selves  will  have  a  voice  iii  the  management  of  th(>  center,  and  the 
real  conuninial  idea  will  be  iostt>red. 

"It  will  be  gather(>d  that  the  essence  of  the  scheme  is  to 
combine  curative  trc^atment  with  vocational  training.  A  man 
will  be  put  on  the  road  to  recovery  wliile  li<>  is  'finding  his  feet ' 
industrially.  Nor  is  it  intended  that  during  tliis  period  the 
|)atient  and  pui)il  should  be  segregated  from  his  wife  and  famil.\ . 
if  he  possesses  them.  As  soon  as  funds  allow,  more  cottages  will 
be  l)uilt,  so  that  the  family  man  will  b(>  able  to  get  a  honu'  and  a 
piece  of  land  on  fair  terms  during  liis  progri'ss  (o  rccox  crx .  w  liidi. 
in  manj'^  cases,  may  take  a  long  time." 

• 

"So  far  as  his  di.sabilitj'  will  allow,  the  disabled  man  must  be 
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brought  to  his  full  potential  value  as  a  unit  of  the  nation." 
Such  is  the  ideal  exprest  by  the  Village  Centers  Council,  whose 
purposes  are  stUl  further  enlarged  upon  by  The  Westminster 
Gazette  (London). 

"Vocational  training  for  disabled  men,  which  has  been  brought 
to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection  in  Canada  and  Australia,  France,  and 
Italy,  is  to  be  combined  at  Enham  Village  Center  with  curative 
treatment.  This  will  come  first,  and  when  it  is  completed  it 
will  be  followed  by  training  in  an  occupation  fitted  to  each  man's 
requirements,  taste,  and  capacity.  Experience  in  this  war  has 
shown  that  there  is  a  great  amount  of  capacity  in  various  direc- 
tions latent  in  men  who  have  suffered  disablement  that  prevents 
them  follo\\iQg  their  prewar  occupations.  This  was  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  exhibition  held  in  the  Central  Hall  last 
summer  in  connection  with  the  Inter-Allied  Conference  on  the 
Care  of  the  Disabled.  Men  who  in  peace  time  had  worked  in 
pits,  or  at  other  rough  occupations,  became  astonishingly  deft 
in  delicate  handicrafts;  others  became  competent  cabinet- 
makers who  had  never  handled  a  tool  in  their  lives." 


LAX  JUSTICE   IN   BELGIUM 

THE  MORAL  TONE  of  Belgian  life  during  the  last  year 
of  the  German  occupation  was  seriously  lowered  by  an 
act  of  Belgian  leaders  themselves.  Dr.  E.  J.  DiUon,  who 
gives  an  account  of  the  matter  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
declares  that  the  incident  "throws  a  bright  light  on  the  patriot- 
ism, and  possibly  a  corresponding  shadow  on  the  foresight,  of 
certain  of  the  leaders  of  the  nation  in  the  days  of  its  tribula- 
tion." The  Germans,  as  we  have  before  been  apprized,  created 
a  Council  of  Flanders,  whose  object  principally  was  to  set  the  two 
ethnic  elements,  the  Walloons  and  the  Flemings,  by  the  ears. 
Some  of  the  members  of  this  Council  were  arrested  by  the 
Belgian  authorities  for  some  real  or  alleged  breach  of  the  law, 
and  Dr.  Dillon  narrates  that  "the  German  superauthorities, 
overriding  tlie  native  tribunals,  refused  to  allow  the  accused 
to  be  brought  to  trial,  and  released  them  forthwith,  thus  con- 
ferring a  sort  of  inviolability  upon  political  apostates."  Dr. 
Dillon,  who  has  been  known  as  one  of  the  principal  authorities 
on  Russia  and  the  author  of  many  books  and  articles  in 
England,  is  an  Irishman  by  birth,  but  was  a  resident  of  Brussels 
when  the  war  broke  out.  He  writes  from  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge than  most  outsiders,  tlio,  of  course,  he  was  able  to  escapeto 
England  when  the  blow  fell.  He  goes  on  to  show  how  ill-advised 
was  the  Belgian  retaliation  for  the  German  arrogance: 

"The  Court  of  Appeal  protested  against  this  rough-riding 
over  the  law,  and  when  their  protest  was  disregarded — a  result 
which  the  members  had  foreseen  and  pro\'ided  for — they  de- 
clared all  the  tribunals  of  the  country  closed  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  suspended.  That  unprecedented  act  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  medieval  interdict  proclaimed  by  the  Pope 
against  the  realm  of  some  disobedient  sovereign,  by  which  the 
entire  innocent  population  was  deprived  of  the  sacraments  of 
the  Church.  From  that  day  on  the  Belgian  courts  were  non- 
existent. There  were  no  judges  in  the  land,  no  magistrates. 
The  criminal  law  was  to  most  intents  and  purposes  a  dead 
letter,  respected  or  feared  by  no  habitixal  evil-doer.  Theft, 
robbery,  and  more  heinous  crimes — as  long  as  they  were  not 
committed  against  the  Germans — fell  to  the  level  of  mis- 
demeanors or  peccadillos.  Not  only  the  criminals,  but  that 
other  class  which  exists  on  the  border-line  that  sunders  legality 
from  crime,  yielded  to  the  temptation  engendered  by  freedom 
from  punishment,  and  swelled  the  ranks  of  law-breakers.  Bands 
of  malefactors  marched  about  the  countr^y.  House-breakers 
pillaged  private  dwellings,  peaceful  individuals  were  assailed 
in  deserted  streets,  maltreated,  and  robbed.  For  chastisement 
was  no  longer  the  consequence  of  lawless  acts,  since  the  mechan- 
ism of  justice  had  been  suddenly  stopt.  There  were  no  organs 
of  justice  to  deal  out  punishment,  and  one  of  the  consequences 
was  that  people  did  not  venture  out  of  doors  after  sundown 
lest  they  should  never  return.  Another  effect  of  this  state  of 
affairs  was  perceptible  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  community, 
whicrh  became  dulled  or  warped.     Even  those  who  abhorred 


the  misdeeds  that  were  being  perpetrated  daily  and  hourly 
came  unconsciously  to  regard  them  in  a  less  odious  Ught  than 
theretofore,  the  frequency  of  these  occurrences  seeming  to  lessen 
their  enormity.  And  this  effect  was  especially  noticeable  in  the 
younger  generation,  with  its  great  receptivity  and  fearlessness. 

"The  idea  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  presumably  was  that  this 
strike  of  the  organization  by  which  justice  was  administered 
would  put  the  Germans  in  a  helpless  plight  and  make  a  pro- 
found impression  on  the  outside  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  effected  neither  of  these  things.  The  Teutons  hastily  impro- 
■\^ised  courts  of  their  own  to  try  all  cases  in  which  the  life,  person, 
or  property  of  a  German  or  a  neutral  was  concerned,  and  took  no 
thought  of  any  other.  It  mattered  nothing  to  them  that  Belgians 
killed,  maimed,  or  robbed  one  another.  That  was  their  own  affair. 
And  as  for  the  impression  produced  on  the  foreign  mind  by  the 
announcement  of  the  patriotic  act  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  it 
was  extremely  superficial.  Hardly  any  one  took  notice  of  it  then, 
and  hardly  any  one  is  aware  of  it  to-day.  Yet  the  courts  re- 
mained closed  until  a  few  days  ago,  and  they  are  not  all  in 
working  trim  as  yet.  Over  and  over  again  malefactors  caught 
red-handed  would  be  taken  to  a  police-station,  the  nature 
of  their  crimes  ascertained,  their  cards  or  addresses  taken 
and  inscribed,  and  then  they  would  be  released  to  continue  their 
career.  The  peace-loving,  law-abiding  population  received  no 
protection  whatever.     Alone  the  Germans  were  privileged. 

"This  abolition  of  all  human  checks  and  restraints  was,  it 
seems  to  me,  among  the  most  demoralizing  scourges  inflicted  on 
the  ill-starred  Belgian  people;  yet  the  intentions  of  the  high 
tribunal  that  decreed  it  were  worthy  of  all  praise." 


ENGLISH   DOUBTS   OF   PROHIBITION 

IITTLP]  AID  to  the  prohibition  movement  in  England 
has  been  given  by  the  Established  Church,  and  it  will 
—^  be  remembered  that  when  the  King  turned  down  his 
wine-glass  early  in  the  war  as  an  example  to  the  people,  several 
bishops  declined  to  follow  his  lead.  Yet  prohibition  forces  there 
hail  the  success  of  the  amendment  here  as  augury  of  a  like 
triumph  with  them.  "There  is  joy  in  the  office  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,"  reports  The  Church  Times  (London).  This 
organ  of  the  Church  of  England  admits  that  "the  forces  of  prohi- 
bition have  won  the  most  exciting  victory,  not  altogether  un*- 
expected,  but  passing  expectation,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,"  yet  it  ventures  to  surmise  that  "the  victory  may  be 
found  more  embarrassing  than  defeat."  More  than  that, 
it  does  not  hesitate  "to  bring  the  accusation  of  folly."  These 
are  based  upon  the  ground  of  the  inherent  diffi'culties  in  the  way 
of  imposing  the  prohibition  upon  imwilling  States  and  com- 
munities. The  Church  Times  makes  an  elaborate  explanation 
to  its  readers  of  the  means  and  methods  by  which,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  LTnited  States  can  be  amended;  after  which  it 
dilates  on  the  "folly,"  as  it  sees  it,  of  this  particular  amendment : 

"But  we  do  not  accuse  the  American  people.  The  Dean  of 
Diu'ham  is  overenthusiastic  when  he  calls  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  'the  free  choice  of  a  free  people.'  It  is  the  work  of 
the  political  machines  which  control  both  Congress  and  the  State 
legislatiu"es,  and  which  are  themselves  put  in  motion  bj'  ardent 
and  efficient  organizations  of  fanatical  opinion.  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  will  invoh'e  intolerable  interference  with 
personal  liberty,  domiciliary  visits,  scrutinj'  of  domestic  opera- 
tions, supervision  of  the  dinner-table,  and  exploration  of  store- 
cupboards  which  a  free  people  will  not  long  endin-e.  Englisli- 
men  certainly  would  not,  and  eager  prohibitionists  had  better 
reckon  with  that  in  time.  There  will  probably  be  object- 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  America.  We  do  not  dispute  the 
excellent  results  of  prohibition  which  are  adduced  from  some 
districts  of  the  United  States.  But  prohibition  has  there  been 
adopted  with  the  active  good-will  of  the  popidatiou.  It  will 
be  another  matter  when  it  is  forced  on  an  unwilling  people, 
determined  to  resist  or  evade  the  law.  We  do  not  doubt  that 
prohibition  would  produce  some  good  results,  lending  them- 
selves to  statistical  exploitation,  in  any  country  or  any  district 
where  the  population  regards  it  -with  favor.  What  other 
results  it  may  produce,  even  there,  is  another  question.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  bad  results  will  heavily  overbalance  the 
good  wherever  it  is  forced  upon  a  reluctant  people." 
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"Come,  Mr.  Ox  !     Get  along  ! 
Your  vigor  and  muscles  belong 
In  a  skilful  combine  with  vegetables  fine 
To  make  us  ambitious  and  strong.' 


i.itifi, 
nil 

$ 

lini! 


A  health-building  food 

You  need  such  fortifying  diet  in  weather  like  this 

It  combines  the  invigorating  nourishment  of  meaty  marrowy 
ox- joints,  the  wholesome  regulative  properties  of  choice  vegetables 
and  fine  herbs,  the  strength-giving  qualities  of  selected  barley.  It 
is  a  food  both  delicious  and  satisfying — 

CampbelFs  Ox  Tail  Soup 


We  use  only  Government  - 
inspected  oxtails  of  medium  size 
—the  best  for  this  purpose.  From 
these  we  make  an  especially  rich 
and  nourishing  stock  to  which  w^e 
add  sliced  joints  separately  cooked 
and  containing  all  their  original 
nutriment.  We  blend  with  this 
stock  a  fine  tomato  puree,  small 
diced  carrots  and  turnips,  sliced 
fresh  celery,  chopped  parsley,  an 
abundance  of  barley,  a  little  onion, 
white  leek  and  delicate  flavoring 
to  enhance  the  tempting  savor 


You  cannot  insure  the  hardy 
resistant  powers  so  necessary  at 
this  time  of  year  without  the  most 
careful  attention  to  the  daily  menu. 
Every  item  of  every  meal  must  do 
its  part  to  reinforce  the  system  and 
build  up  a  rugged  physique.  This 
is  the  only  real  safeguard  against 
this  blustering  and  treacherous 
season.  And  you  will  find  this 
health -promot- 
ing soup  a  most 
effective  and 
consistent    help. 


Keep  a  supply  on  hand.   Enjoy  it  often,  and 
always  serve  it  hot 

21  kinds  12c  a  can 


CURRENT    -     POETRY 


A  CURIOSITY  about  Chinese  poets  is 
that  they  hardh^  seem  to  know  that 
they  are  poets,  according  to  a  critic  of  the 
London  Times,  who  reminds  lis  that  the 
great  poets  of  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  in 
their  themes  and  their  language,  insist  that 
they  are  poets.  What  they  do  is  accom- 
panied by  a  magnificent  gesture.  Chinese 
poets  talk  in  the  most  ordinary  language 
of  the  most  ordinary  things,  and  their 
poetry  "seems  to  happen-  suddenly  out  of 
the  commonplace  as  if  it  were  some 
beautiful  action  happening  in  the  routine 
of  actual  life."  In  Poetry  (February)  a 
magazine  of  verse,  edited  by  Harriet 
Monroe  in  Chicago,  appears  a  group  of 
specimens  of  Chinese  poetry  from  which  we 
may  judge  the  accuracy  of  the  above  esti- 
mate. These  poems,  it  should  be  stated, 
are  called  in  Chinese  Tzu  Hua,  which 
means  the  "written  pictures,"  or  "hang- 
ing-on-the-wall  poems."  The  translations 
from  the  original  were  made  by  Florence 
Ayscough  and  the  English  verse  I'endering 
is  by  Amy  Lowell. 

AN  EVENING   MEETING 

By  Li  Hai-ku 
(Nineteenth  Century) 

The  night  is  the  color  of  sprhig  mists. 

The  lamp-flower  falls. 

And  the  flame  bm-sts  out  brightly. 

In  the  midst  of  the  disorder  of  the  dressing-table 

Lies  a  black  eye-stone. 

A  golden  hairpin  has  fallen  to  the  gromid. 

She  leans  against  a  screen. 

Arch,  coquettish,  welcoming  his  arrival. 

Then  suddenly  striking  the  strings  of  her  table- 
lute. 

She  sings — • 

And  her  face  is  like  rain  whitening  the  Gorge  of 
Witches 

And  like  the  bright  busy  movement  of  the  Western 
Sea. 


The  following  lines  on  a  royal  procession 
conjure  up  a  vision  of  splendor  through  the 
most  simple  and  direct  description. 

THE  EMPEROR'S  RETURN  FROM  A 
JOURNEY  TO  THE  SOUTH 

t     Wen  Cheng-.ming 
(Sixteenth  Century) 

Like  a  saint  he  comes, 

The  Most  Noble. 

In  his  lacquered  state  chariot. 

He  awes  the  hundred  living  things. 

He  is  clouded  with  the  purple  smoke  of  incense, 

A  round  umbrella 

Protects  the  Son  of  Heaven. 

Exquisite  is  the  beauty 

Of  the  two-edged  swords. 

Of  the  chariots, 

Of  the  star-embroidered  shoes  of  the  attendants. 

The  Sun  and  Moon  fans  are  borne  before  him, 

And  he  is  preceded  by  sharp  spears 

And  the  blowing  brightness  of  innumerable  flags. 

The  spring  wind  proclaims  the  Emperor's  return, 

Binding  the  ten  thousand  districts  together 

In  a  chorded  harmony  of  Peace  and  Satisfaction, 

So  that  the  white-haired  old  men  and  the  multi- 
tudes rejoice, 

And  I  also  wish  to  add  the  tribute  of  my  secret 
writing. 


Friendship  as  enjoyed  by  the  Chines?  is 
charmingly  suggested  in  the  following 
lines,  which  convey  the  sadness  of  parting 


and  yet  have  in   them  the  hope   of   the 
meeting  that  is  to  follow. 

ONE  GOES  A  JOURNEY 

By  Liu  Shih-.vn 
(Eighteenth  Century) 

He  is  going  to  the  T'ung  T'ing  lake. 

My  friend  whom  I  have  loved  so  many  yc:irs. 

The  spring  wind  startles  the  wiUows 

And  they  break  into  pale  leaf. 

1  go  with  my  friend 

As  far  as  the  river-bank. 

He  is  gone — 

And  my  mind  is  flUed  and  overflowing 

With  the  things  I  did  not  say. 

Again  the  white  water-flower 

Is  ripe  for  pluckmg. 

The  green  pointed  swords  of  the  iris 

Splinter  the  brown  earth. 

To  the  south  of  the  river 

Are  many  cinnamon- trees. 

I  gather  branches  of  them  to  give  to  my  friend 

At  liis  return. 

A  striking  landscape  picture  is  drawn  in 
these  brief  strokes: 

FROM  THE   STRAW  HUT  AMONG  THE 
SEVEN   PEAKS 

By  Lu  Kun 

(Nineteenth  Century) 


From  the  high  paviUon  of  the  great  rock. 

I   look  down  at  the  green  river. 

There  is  the  sail  of  a  returning  boat. 

The  birds  are  flying  in  pairs. 

The  faint  sniifT  color  of  trees 

Closes  the  horizon. 

All  about  me 

Sharp  peaks  jag  upward. 

But  through  my  window, 

And  beyond, 

Is  the  smooth,  broad  brightness 

Of  the  setting  sun. 

II 

C'louds  brush  the  rocky  ledge. 

In  the  dark  green  shadow  left  by  the  sunken  sun 

A  jade  fountain  flies, 

And  a  little  stream, 

Tliin  as  the  fine  thread  spim  by  sad  women  in 

prison  chambers 
Slides  through  the  grasses 
And  whirls  suddenly  upon  itself 
Avoiding  the  sharp  edges  of  the  iris  leaves. 
Few  people  pass  here. 

Only  the  hermits  of  the  lulls  come  in  companies 
To  gather  the  Imperial  Fern. 

There  are  famous  poems  on  the  seasons 
in  most  languages.  The  effect  on  human 
mood  of  nature's  age-long  panorama  of 
the  month  is  brought  home  to  us  vividly 
and  with  a  quaint  cynicism  in  a  Chinese 
poet's  record  of  the  year. 

AFTER   HOW   MANY  YEARS 

By  Li  H.^^.i-ku 
(Nineteenth  Century) 
Spring 

The  willows  near  the  roadside  rest-house  are  soft 

with  new-burst  leaves. 
I  saimter  along  the  river  path, 
Listening  to  the  occasional  beatmg  of  the  ferry 

drum. 
Clouds  blow  and  separate. 
And  between  them  I  see  the  watch  towers 
Of  the  distant  city. 
They  come  in  official  coats 
To  examine  my  books. 
Months  go  by; 
Years  slide  backward  and  disappear. 


Musing, 

I  shut  my  eyes 

And  think  of  the  road  I  have  come, 

And  of  the  spring  weeds 

Choking  the  fields  of  my  house. 

Su}n7ncr 

The  rain  has  stopt. 

The  clouds  drive  in  a  new  direction. 

The  sand  is  so  dry  and  hard   that  my  wooden 

shoes  ring  upon  it 
As  I  walk. 

The  flowers  in  the  wind  are  very  beautiful. 
A  little  stream  quietly  draws  a  Une 
Tlirough  the  sand. 

Every  household  is  drunk  with  sacrificial  wine, 
And  every  field  is  tall  with  millet 
And  pale  young  wheat. 
I  have  not  much  business. 
It  is  a  good  day. 
Ha!     Ha! 

I  wfll  write  a  poem 
On  all  this  sudden  brightness. 

Autumn 
Hoar  frost  is  faUing, 
And  the  water  of  the  river  runs  clear. 
The  moon  has  not  yet  risen. 
But  there  are  many  stars. 
On  the  opposite  bank 

Autumn  lamps  are  burning  In  the  windows. 
I  am  sick, 

Sick  with  all  the  illnesses  there  are. 
1  can  bear  this  cold  no  longer. 
And  a  great  pity  for  my  whole  past  life 
Pills  my  mind. 
The  boat  lias  started  at  last. 
Oh,  be  careful  not  to  run  foul 
Of  the  fisliing-nets ! 

Winter 
I  was  lonely  in  the  cold  valleys 
Where  I  was  stationed. 
But  I  am  still  lonely, 
-And  when  no  one  is  near 
I  sigh. 

My  gluttonous  wife  rails  at  mo 
To  guard  her  bamboo  shoots. 
My  son  has  neglected 
The  vegetables. 
Oh  yes. 

Old  red  rice  can  satisfy  hunger. 
And  poor  people  can  buy  muddy,  imstramed  wine 
On  credit. 

But  the  pile  of  land-tax  biUs 
Is  growing; 

I  will  go  over  and  see  my  neighbor. 
Leaning  on  my  staff. 


A  writer  in  Poetry  reminds  us  that  in 
China  the  arts  of  poetry  and  calligraphy 
have  their  common  root  in  the  ideographs 
which  form  the  written  language.  It  is 
recalled  also  that  in  Lafcadio  Hearn's 
"Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan,"  ideo- 
graphs and  the  art  of  calligraphy  are 
vividly  described.  In  the  following  lines 
the  subject  is  the  basis  of  an  autobi- 
ographic note. 

CALLIGRAPHY 

By  Liang  T'ung-shu 
(Eighteenth  Century) 

The  writmg  of  Li  Po-hai 

Is  like  the  vermilion  bird 

And  the  blue-green  dragon. 

It  drifts  slowly  as  clouds  drift; 

It  has  the  wide  swiftness  of  wind. 

Hidden  witliin  it  lurk  the  dragon  and  the  tiger. 

The  writing  of  Chia,  the  official. 

Is  hke  the  liigh  hat  of  ceremonial. 

It  flashes  like  flowers  in  the  hau-, 

And  its  music  is  the  faint,  sweet  linkhng 

Of  jade  girdle-i)endants. 

But  I  stand  beside  the  Lang  Temple, 

Doing  nothing 

And  speaking  not  at  all. 
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How  joyously  guests  are  welcomed, 
when  beauty  fills  the  home! 

The  superb  records  of  Columbia 
artists  place  at  your  instant 
command  the  unrivaled  charm 
of  good  music.  The  graceful 
loveliness  expressed  in  the 
Grafonola  Period  Designs  gives 
the  added  delight  of  artistic 
excellence  in  form  and  color. 
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illustrated  above  is  Chinese 
Chippendale.  There  are  26  other 
distinctive  Columbia  designs,  ex' 
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RECONSTRUCTION-PROBLEMS 


"NATIOr^S  IN  REBIRTH"— a  series  of  articles  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 

especially  designed  for  High  School  Use 


1 


LITHUANIA 


WHAT  LITHUANIA  IS  —  Geographically  considered, 
Lithuania  is  a  country  about  as  large  as  Switzerland 
■\\ith  an  estimated  population  of  4,138,600.  To  this 
number  must  be  added  approximately  750,000  Lithuanians  in 
the  United  States.  The  greater  number  of  these  immigrants,  it 
is  predicted  by  W.  St.  Vidunas  in  La  Revue  Baltique  (Paris),  will 
in  all  likelihood  return  to  their  native  country  as  soon  as  the 
political  conditions  make  it  possible  for  them  to  live  there.  Lith- 
uania and  her  people  have 
been  practically  unknown 
to  the  world  during  the 
past  several  decades.  Of- 
ficial Russia,  we  read,  never 
mentioned  Lithuania, 
but  referred  in  general 
phrase  to  the  provinces 
and  governments  of  the 
northwest  district.  In 
Prussia  the  word  "  Lith- 
uania "as  the  name  of  a 
province  has  not  been  in 
usage  for  about  one  hun- 
dred years.  Nevertheless 
in  Prussia  one  spoke  of 
"  Lithuanian  districts," 
and  the  people  were  per- 
mitted to  speak  their  own 
language  and  wear  their 
national  dress.  Also  they 
had  their  OAvn  books,  news- 
papers, and  national  asso- 
ciations. Quite  dilTereut 
has  been  Lithuania's  lot 
in  Russia,  where  from 
1864  to  1904  Lithuanians 
were  forbidden  hy  law  to 
print  books  in  Lithuanian 
characters.  Of  course 
they  were  not  permitted 
to  have  any  newspapers 
of  their  own.  If  a  Lithuanian  wished  to  publish  anything  it 
had  to  be  printed  in  the  Russian  alphabet,  which  is  so  remote 
from  the  Lithuanian  language  as  to  be  unadaptable. 

Thus  Lithuania  was  reduced  to  silence,  and,  it  was  hoped  by 
her  enemies,  to  a  silence  that  would  end  in  her  non-existence. 
Lithuania  was  never  a  country  much  heralded,  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  St.  Vidunas,  for  her  people  have  not  the  vivacity  of  the 
Latins  or  the  loquacity  of  many  of  the  Slavic  races.  As  a 
result  the  world  has  never  heard  much  about  Lithuania.  The 
oppression  to  which  she  was  subjected  naturally  accentuated  her 
seeming  effacement.  But  the  Lithuanians  have  continued  to 
exist  and  without  notable  decrease  of  population. 

LITHUANIAN  CULTURE— For  several  years  past  at  Tilsit 
the  Lithuanian  Literary  Society  has  labored  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve all  that  pertains  to  Lithuania  in  science  and  art.  It  has 
rendered  admirable  service  to  the  cause  of  knowledge  and  of 
Lithuania.  The  manners  and  customs  of  Lithuania  have  been 
made  known  in  literature.  As  a  literary  medium  for  acquain- 
tance with  the  Lithuanians,  Mr.  St.  Vidunas  gives  first  place 
to  the  Polish  language.  In  German  also  there  is  a  quantity 
of  novels  and  tales  on  Lithuanian  character  and  conditions. 


LITHUANIA  AS  A  NATION  IN  BEING— The  Grand  Duchy 
of  Lithuania  was  formed  by  the  Lithuanian  Prince  Min- 
daugas,  who,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  succeeded  in 
uniting  separate  tribes  of  Lithuania.  To  convert  the  heathen 
Lithuanians  to  Christianity,  Mr.  Matas  Narjauskas  relates  in 
The  New  Europe,  a  Polish  prince,  Conrad  of  Mazoria,  invited 
the  aid  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  in  1228.  But  soon  they 
proved  to  be  dangerous  enemies  not  only  to  the  Lithuanians  but 

also  to  the  Poles.     Mean- 
while: 


THE   COUNTRY   AND   THE   RACE 

Lithuania  embraces  the  provinces  of  Suvaiki,  Grodno,  Vilno,  Kovno, 
part  of  Courland  and  East  Prussia.  The  Lithuanians  are  Indo- 
Aryans,  fair,  light-haired,  blue-eyed,  tall,  and  strong.  They  are  in 
no  way  related  to  the  Slav  or  Teuton. 

They  crossed  fiom  Asia  to  Europe  about  2000  B.C.  and  settled  along 
the  Black  Sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  Gradually  they  went 
north  until  they  came  to  the  Baltic,  and  here  they  finally  settled. 
Here  the  nation  grew  and  prospered  in  peace,  never  fighting  unless 
attacked.  Most  were  busy  with  agricultural  pursuits,  a  few  with  their 
fishing.  The  Lithuanians  as  a  nation  were  not  interested  in  manu- 
facture or  in  commence.  Some  of  the  more  venturesome  did  make 
trips  to  Roman  territory  with  cargoes  of  amber  and  minerals. 

The  language  of  the  Lithuanians  has  been  preserved  to  this  day. 
It  is  even  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  language  in  use.  It  closely  re- 
sembles the  Sanscrit. 

The  three  great  partitions  of  Lithuania  took  place  in  1772,  1792, 
and  1795.  By  these  three  divisions  the  major  part  of  Lithuania,  now 
called  North  Poland,  was  annexed  by  Russia,  and  the  smaller,  now 
called  East  Prussia,  by  Germany.  In  1849  a  ukase  forbade  the 
official  use  of  the  name  "  Lithuania  "  and  substituted  that  of  the 
"  Northwestern  Country."  The  people  were  forbidden  to  use  the 
Lithuanian  language,  and  the  possession  of  any  Lithuanian  books, 
and  especially  prayer-books,  was  considered  a  grave  offense.  All 
Lithuanian  schools  were  closed,  likewise.  So  this  great  state,  politi- 
cally destroyed,  was  forced  into  oblivion. 

After  the  ukase  the  Government  prohibited  the  use  of  any  type 
but  the  Russian.  The  people,  as  a  result,  smuggled  in  books  and 
newspapers,  printed  in  Latin  type  and  in  their  own  language,  from 
Germany.  In  1904  this  order  was  revoked  and  the  use  of  Latin  type 
reestablished. 

From  that  time  on  literature  has  flourished,  many  newspapers  have 
been  published  and  many  books  printed. 


"  Lithuania  had  rapidly 
expanded  east  and  south 
by  means  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  vast  territories  in 
White  Russia  and  the 
Ukraine.  Besides  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights,  Poland  now 
foimd  herself  menaced  by 
Lithuania.  In  order  to 
avoid  invasion  on  the  part 
of  the  Teutonic  Knights 
and  to  insure  herself  from 
the  aggressions  of  Lith- 
uania, Poland  sought  imion 
with  the  latter.  Events 
were  favorable  to  the  de- 
sired reconciliation,  which 
was  brought  about  in  1385, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Lithuanian 
Grand  Duke  Jagello  to  the 
Polish  Queen  Jadwiga. 
Altho  Lithuania,  which 
then  possest  territories 
tlu-ee  times  the  extent  of 
those  of  Poland,  concluded 
nothing  more  than  a  per- 
sonal union,  the  Poles  lost 
no  opportunity  of  impos- 
ing their  hegemony  on 
Lithuania.  It  is  not  sm*- 
prizing,  therefore,  to  notice 
that  since  the  first  act  of 
imion  with  Poland  there 
has  been  a  constant  ten- 
dency among  the  Lith- 
uanians to  break  with  Poland.  To  show  the  precarious  character 
of  the  unions,  which,  in  reality,  existed  only  on  paper,  it  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  just  a  few  historical  facts.  To  begin  with, 
the  Union  of  Krevo  in  1385  was  followed  by  several  others;  for 
example,  the  Union  of  Vilna  in  1401,  the  Union  of  Harodlo  in 
1413,  the  second  Union  of  Vilna  in  1432,  the  LTnions  of  Grodno 
in  1501  and  1512,  the  Union  of  Lublin  in  1569.  The  last-named 
pact  had  fatal  consequences  for  the  Lithuanians.  .  .  .  The 
numerous  privileges  conferred  upon  the  nobility  produced  a  state 
of  chaos  in  the  dual  state.  It  was,  for  instance,  possible  for  the 
veto  of  a  single  nobleman  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  law  in 
the  legislative  chamber.  This  anarchy  and  exercise  of  unre- 
stricted authority  on  the  part  of  the  nobility  brought  about  the 
downfall  of  both  Poland  and  Lithuania.  By  the  last  partition 
of  1795  the  latter  fell  a  prey  to  Russia  and  Prussia.  This  Avas 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Lithuania's  martyrdom.  For  while 
her  sister  state,  Poland,  still  remained  on  the  map  of  Europe, 
Lithuania  ceased  to  exist  as  such,  and  by  the  ukase  of  Nicholas  I. 
became  known  as  the  Sievero-Zapadny  Krai  —  Northwestern 
Provinces.  The  University  of  Vilna,  the  center  of  Lithuanian 
learning,  was  removed  to  Kief.  The  Catholic  population  was 
systematically  forced  to  accept  Orthodoxy,  the  churches  and 
monasteries  were  sequestrated  with  all  their  property  and  handed 
over  to  the  Orthodox  clergy.  The  Lithuanian  Statute,  which 
had  survived  for  centuries,  was  replaced  by  the  Russian  code. 
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Moreover,  educated  Lithuanians,  being 
debarred  from  public  offices  in  their  own 
(country,  were  .  forced  to  emigrate  to 
Siberia,  and  either  Russians  or  Germans, 
who  could  not  get  employment  in  their 
own  country,  were  sent  in  their  place. 
Many  among  them  were  in  no  way  fitted 
for  the  appointments  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  fill.  At  the  same  time 
many  criminals  were  drafted  to  Lithuania 
for  colonization  purposes.  A  further  set- 
tlement of  convicts  was  made  in  1913,  and, 
indeed,  more  convicts  were  sent  to  Lithu- 
ania, in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  to 
Siberia.  Following  the  abortive  Polish 
insurrection  in  1863,  in  which  the  Lithu- 
anians took  a  prominent  part,  a  ukase 
prohibiting  the  printing  of  Lithuanian 
books  in  Latin  characters  was  issued  in 
1804,  and  instead  the  people  were  forced 
to  adopt  a  Russian  alphabet  utterly  un- 
suitable for  the  Lithuanian  language. 
Simultaneously  with  this  interdict  a 
dictator  in  the  person  of  General  JMuraviov 
was  appointed  for  Lithuania.  His  cruel 
methods  of  rule  open  the  darkest  page 
in  the  history  of  Lithuania.  Unlimited 
powers  were  now  given  even  to  the  most 
insignificant  policeman  or  gendarme  who 
could  in  the  most  arbitrary  fashion  decide 
the  destiny  of  any  person.  These  petty 
officers  could  search  houses  at  any  time 
they  pleased,  the  usual  pretext  being 
books  printed  in  Lithuanian.  It  was  only 
in  1904  that  the  Lithuanian  alphabet  was 
permitted  for  printing." 

IN  PRUSSIAN   LITHUANIA— Here  the 

situation  was  hardly  better,  we  read, 
tho  the  Lithuanians  were  allowed  to  use 
freely  the  books  in  the  native  tongue, 
but  Bismarck's  crafty  policy  pro^'ed  to  be 
far  more  dangerous  than  the  open  perse- 
cution of  the  Russian  Government,  because 
under  the  veil  of  benevolence  and  good- 
will toward  the  Lithuanians  a  rigorous 
colonization  of  Lithuanian  lands  was  carried 
on.  As  a  result,  in  East  Prussia,  once 
inhabited  by  Lithuanians,  the  Lithuanian 
language  is  spoken  to-day  in  hardly  six 
districts.  The  rest  of  this  territory  is 
swept  by  German  colonists.  The  Prussian 
Lithuanian  in  consequence  is  permeated 
with  Prussian  manners,  and  tho  the  Russian 
Lithuanian  is  on  a  lower  economic  level 
morally  he  surpasses  his  kinsman  residing 
within  the  German  Empire.  In  si>ite  of 
their  dislike  of  Russia,  says  Mr".  Nar- 
jauskas,  all  responsible  Lithuanians  are 
"still  more  bitter  against  Germany." 

LITHUANIA'S  SHARE  IN  THE  WAR 
— The  Allied  cause  was  also  the  cause  of 
the  Lithuanian  people,  according  to  Mr. 
Narjauskas,  who  reminds  us  that  Lithu- 
ania took  "her  full  share  in  the  war" 
when  ho  puts  on  record  the  fact  that 
"thousands  of  Lithuanians  have  fought  on 
the  battle-fields  of  France,  side  by  side  with 
their  British,  French,  and  American  com- 
rades, while  hundreds  of  thousands  have 
perished  in  the  Masurian  Lakes,  defending 
th(ur  country-  on  its  own  soil.  Nor  have 
they  esca[)ed  the  horrors  of  internecine 
war  in  which  the  Czechs,  Poles,  and  -lugo- 
(Siavs  are  engaginl.  The  sufferings,  of  tlu, 
civilian  population  can  only  be  paralleled 
by  tho  plight  of  thcServian  people." 

LITHUANIA  AND  POLAND— As  to  the 
view  that  Lithuania  should  still  l)e  regarded 


as  an  integral  part  of  the  vast  state  that 
prior  to  1772  constituted  Poland-Lithuania, 
Mr.  Narjauskas  points  out  that  Lithuanian 
language,  traditions,  and  culture  are 
"utterly  different  from  those  of  the  Poles." 
The  maintenance  of  any  political  ties  wdth 
Poland  is  pronounced  by  him  "imprac- 
ticable." This  contention  is  upheld  bj- 
another  Lithuanian  authority,  Kunigas 
Antanas  Jusaitis,  in  his  "History  of  the 
Lithuanian  Nation"  (The  Lithuanian 
Catholic  Truth  Society).  The  aim  of  the 
Lithuanian  patriots  "should  not  be  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Lithuania  that  existed 
in  the  past,"  not  the  union  with  other 
nations,  wh/>ther  Poles,  White  Russians,  or 
Russians,  but  the  union  of  aU  parts  of  the 
territory  inhabited  by  the  Lithuanian 
people  now  distributed  among  the  neigh- 
boring states.     We  read  then: 

"  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Lithuani- 
ans renounce  all  those  parts  of  their  former 
states  which  are  inhabited  by  pure  White 
Russians  or  Poles;  but  all  the  territory 
inhabited  by  the  Lithuanians  must  1)e 
united.  Fx'om  the  future  Lithuania  should 
be  separated  those  districts  that  are 
Lithuanian  in  a  broad  ethnographical  way; 
where  there  formerly  lived  peoj)le  of  the 
same  Lithuanian  race  using  the  Lithuanian 
language,  but  who  a  very  long  time  ago 
adopted  the  White  Russian  or  Polish 
language,  as,  for  instance,  the  territories 
of  Jacvingi  to  the  south  from  the  Nienien; 
or  the  eastern  countries  of  the  government 
of  Vilna,  where  there  is  no  wide  area  using 
the  Lithuanian  language,  and  therefore  no 
hope  of  return  to  the  Lithuanian  language 
of  their  forefathers.  The  more  of  those 
denationalized  sections  that  we  receive 
into  a  Lithuanian  state  the  greater  White 
Russian  influence  they  will  exercise  on  the 
l)ure  Lithuanian  nation.  We  must  satisfy 
ourselves  with  the  borderlands  where  the 
Lithuanian  language  is  used  widely,  if  not 
entirely,  wherever  these  borderlands  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  natural  and 
strategical  frontiers  of  the  state.  The 
state  should  include  not  only  the  ethno- 
graphic parts  of  Lithuania  that  belonged 
till  lately  to  Russia,  but  also  the  terrane 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ni<^men,  now  under 
Prussia,  where  the  Lithuanian  language  is 
used.  Control  of  the  mouth  is  essential 
to  the  future  Lithuanian  state,  because  the 
Niemen  is  the  only  navigable  river  that 
flows  through  Lithuania;  the  mouth  of  the 
Niemen  is  Lithuania's  only  exit  to  the  sea 
and  to  all  the  world;  and  as  the  r(>gions 
about  it  are  inhabited  by  Lithuanians, 
to  take  it  from  Lithuania  would  be  mali- 
ciously to  shut  off  Lithuania  from  com- 
inutiication  with  tlie  world. 

"The  Lithuanian  state  should  comprise 
the  territories  inhabited  by  the  Lithuanian 
rac(^  for  thousands  of  years.  If  ther(>  are 
some  stretches  with  inhabitants  Avho  ac- 
cept(>d  other  languages,  there  remain 
b(>tween  IIkmu  other  stretches  where  the 
Lithuanian  language  of  their  forefathers  is 
preserved;  and  these  very  same  people, 
even  tho  they  use  a  different  language, 
ar(>  by  race  and  lilood  Lithuani;nis.  as 
much  so  as  those  of  the  center  of  Lit  huanian 
territory.  They  will  not  imperil  the  t rut- 
Lithuanian  nationalism;  but  without  thos(< 
borderhmds  Lithuania  can  not  possess  any 
satisfactory  natural  frontiers  to  her  lui- 
tional  territory. 

"  Ijet  us  l)y  no  means  form  a  nation  of 
many  languages.  To  do  that  would  hv 
to  tak(>  tlie  road  to  disorder,  denationaliza- 
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tion,  and  final  national  annihilation.  A 
nation  with  several  languages  can  exist 
only  through  one  common  religion,  for 
which  it  is  persecuted  by  others;  or  through 
one  government  that  has  developed  in 
the  course  of  ages;  as  soon  as  this  gov- 
ernment falls,  it  is  impossible  to  gather 
together  the  parts  that  speak  different 
languages.  Let  us  Lithuanians  rather 
renounce  those  that  are  denationalized 
already,  and  let  us  remain  with  one 
language,  the  language  that  was  not  bor- 
rowed from  the  foreigner,  but  was  con- 
structed by  oiu-  race  and  was  formed 
through  ages  together  with  the  forma- 
tion of  our  Lithuanian  nation.  The 
language  is  the  life  of  our  nation;  in  it  is 
preserved  the  living  spirit  of  owe  fore- 
fathers. We  can  not,  we  should  not, 
accept  any  Polish  or  White  Russian 
language  as  our  national  language 

"We  have  no  special  economic  interest 
in  Poland.  Ours  is  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, Poland  is  the  same.  Our  exports  we 
shall  market  better  in  other  countries 
of  western  Europe.  Up  to  now  we  re- 
ceived our  imports  mainly  through  Riga 
and  Moscow.  It  would  be  more  whole- 
some for  Lithuania  if  the  cultural  ties 
with  Poland  were  broken  altogether. 
United  with  Poles,  we  should  fear  un- 
desirable influences  and  the  weakening  of 
our  independence.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
the  imiting  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  is  not 
to  the  interest  of  Lithuanians.  We  have 
si>oken  before  about  receiving  White 
Russians  into  the  Lithuanian  state.  The 
Poles  and  Russians  are  foreigners  to  us; 
let  each  of  us  therefore  live  by  ourselves, 
and  if  there  is  a  need  for  economic  rela- 
tions they  could  be  arranged  according 
to  the  practises  of  other  neighboring, 
sovereign,  and  inde])endent  states. 

"On  the  other  hand,  our  relations  with 
the  Letts  should  be  closer.  If  Lithuania 
and  Lettland  both  become  states,  then  a 
union  of  both  these  states  would  be  mutu- 
ally advantageous.  Lithuanians  and  Letts 
are  people  of  the  same  race,  even  their 
names  are  of  the  same  linguistic  origin. 
Our  languages  even  now  are  so  closely 
akin  to  one  another  that  they  differ  no 
more  than  various  German  dialects  of  the 
south  and  north.  The  only  difference  is 
that  history  has  united  the  German 
dinlects  of  noi'th  and  south,  and  divided  the 
Lithuanian  and  Letti-sh.  True,  history 
has  made  us  different  nations;  we  could 
not  be  fully  united,  for  then  each  one  would 
wish  to  have  the  upper  hand,  and  we  should 
mutually  injure  oiuvselves.  But  we  could 
live  together  in  two  states,  united  on  equal 
terms,  each  one  attending  to  its  internal 
aft'airs,  and  in  external  affairs  both  acting 
togc^ther,  each  ex(-rting  on  the  other  a 
useful  national  influence.  In  our  economic 
affairs  we  would  agree.  We  occupy  con- 
tiguous territory-,  tlie  Letts  holding  the  sea- 
coast.  In  a  union  with  the  Letts  we  would 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  sea-trade,  and  their 
sc^ajiorts  woidd  have  a  larger  hinterland. 
If  both  nations  w^ere  independent  of  for- 
eigners and  unitcnl  more*  closely,  the  mutual 
cultural  influence  would  strengthen  them 
against  foreign  encroachment,  would  purify 
and  str(>ngth(>n  the  Lithuanian  -  Lettish 
spirit,  and  also  th(>  language  of  both.  The 
national  traditions  forgotten  by  the  one 
or  the  other  would  revive  by  mutual  in- 
flu(>iic(>.  We  ;ire  tli(>  onl\'  two  sisler-njtdnns 
in  tlie  world,  and  neither  one  is  populous." 

Mr.  Jusaitis  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
Lithuanian  nation  can  organize  a  state 
and  claims  that  it  has  disclosed  greater 
al  ilit^•    in   such    achievement    than    many 
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other    Eiiropeaa    nations.       He    tells    us 


that — 

"With  the  exception  of  the  Franks  it 
is  the  only  example  in  Europe  of  a  com- 
paratively small  nation  organizing  itself 
into  a  state  and  taking  under  its  dominion 
nations  many  times  larger  than  itself. 
And  in  its  many  conquests  it  is  not  sub- 
merged after  mixture  with  those  conquered 
nations,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
Franks.  Lithuania  has  established  her 
government  oA^er  others  and  has  composed 
a  code  of  laws  (Lithuanian  Statute,  1529) 
when  other  European  nations  with  older 
states  than  hers  w^ere  making  only  feeble 
attempts  in  this  direction.  The  Lithua- 
nian statute  is  not  the  amateur  creation  of 
an  individual,  such  as  Sachsenspiegel 
(about  1230  a.d.),  but  an  authoritative 
code  of  laws  published  by  a  state 

"As  to  the  territory  of  Lithuania,  her 
area  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  are  not 
at  all  too  small  for  the  formation  of  a  state. 
I  will  quote  the  statistics  for  both  from 
The  Statesman's  Year-Book  of  1914. 
The  area  is  computed  in  English  square 
miles.  Within  the  boundaries  of  Lithiiania 
are  the  whole  government  of  Kovno,  two- 
thirds  of  the  government  of  Vilna,  not  all 
the  government  of  Souvalki,  but  as  much 
is  included  from  the  Grodno  government 
as  is  left  out  of  the  Suvalki  government. 
Therefore,  we  shall  compute  all  the  Su- 
valki government  and  shall  not  count  the 
Grodno  government.  The  area  under 
Prussian  rule  is  nearly  half  as  large  as  the 
Suvalki  government. 


Area 
Square 
Miles 

Population 

Population 

per  Square 

Mile 

Kovno  Government. . .  . 

Two-thirds  Vilna 

Suvalki        and        part 

Grodno  (iovernments 

Priissian-Lithuania 

15.518 

10,787 

4,750 
2,375 

1,819,000 
1,326,600 

693,000 
300,000 

116 
121 

143 

Whole  Lithuania  about. 

33,430 

4,138,600 

125 

Average 

Now  we  quot( 
of  the  Lettland 

3  the  area  and  inh 

labitants 

Area 
Square 
Miles 

Population 

Population 

per  Square 

Mile 

Courland  Government. . 

One-half  Livonia  Gov- 
ernment  

One-third  Vitebsk  Gov- 
ernment         

10,435 

8,787 
5,661 

758,800 
740,000 
625,000 

72 

84 

109 

Whole  Lettland 

24,883 

2,123,800 

85 
Average 

"Lithuania's  geographical  position,  es- 
pecially if  she  is  federated  Avith  Lettland, 
could  be  envied  by  many  nations.  One 
has  only  to  look  at  the  map  of  Europe. 
The  territory  of  Lithuania-Lettland  is  in 
the  very  center  of  Europe  on  the  way  of 
the  best  communication  by  sea  between 
eastern  Europe  (Russia)  and  all  the  western 
world;  the  navigable  rivers  of  Niemen  and 
Dvina  flow  through  all  this  territory;  her 
ports  are  Memel,  Libau,  Vindau,  Riga. 
Would  it  not  be  better  if  Lithuania, 
possessing  the  largest  autonomy,  should 
remain  united  with  one  of  her  neighboring 
large  states,  for  instance,  Russia?  Such  a 
questioi}  is  most  injudicious.  No  nation 
voluntarily  goes  under  foreign  rule.  If 
Lithuania's  independence  is  possible,  then 
only  a  fool  or  a  traitor  would  vote  against 
her  independence.  The  nations  are  wronged 
and  eliminated  not  in  their  independence 
but  in  their  subjection  to  other  nations. 
If  Lithuania  has  any  commercial  or  other 


affairs  in  Russia  or  Germany,  then  these 
affairs  could  be  safeguarded  better  by 
international  treaties,  Lithuania  being 
independent  from  both  of  them  rather 
than  a  slave  of  either  of  them.  The  ideal 
of-  the  future  of  the  Lithuanians  is  a  com- 
plete, united  Lithuania,  a  free  Lithuania; 
if  possible,  in  confederation  with  the  equally 
independent  and   undivided   Lettland." 

THE  LITHUANIAN  AND  LETTISH 
LANGUAGES  —  Because  Lithuania  was 
united  to  the  Polish  Kingdom  during  several 
centm'ies,  and  because  the  Lettish  country 
is  entirely  situated  in  Russia,  it  is  often 
concluded  that  the  Lithuanians  and  the 
Letts  use  a  Slavonic  tongue.  But  this  is  a 
great  error,  according  to  Prof.  A.  Meillet, 
of  the  College  de  J^ance,  who  writes  in 
Pro  Lithuania  (Paris)  as  foUows: 

"  The  Lithuanian  and  Lettish  languages 
are  very  close  to  each  other,  but  differ 
entirely  from  the  Slavonic  tongue,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  Slavonic  subject  would 
understand  a  Lithuanian  sentence,  apart 
from  the  words  or  idioms  borrowed  from 
the  Poles  and  the  Russians  by  the  two 
countries. 

"The  Lithuanian  and  Lettish  languages 
are  the  remains  of  a  great  family  of 
languages,  to  which  belonged  the  Prussian 
language  during  the  Middle  Ages;  but  the 
original  Prussian,  of  which  a  few  monu- 
ments, a  small  lexicon,  and  some  catechisms 
remain,  has  been  replaced  by  German, 
and  the  former  fell  into  oblivion  after  the 
sixteenth  century. 

"Lithuanian  and  Lettish  are~ the  only 
languages  left  of  this  great  family  of  Indo- 
Europeans,  the  Baltic  family. 

"  On  account  of  their  retirement,  and  the 
distance  from  the  general  routes  of  circu- 
lation followed  by  other  races,  the  Lithu- 
anians have  retained  a  peculiarly  ancient 
way  of  talking. 

"Of  all  the  European  languages,  it  is  the 
only  one  that  has  changed  so  slowly,  and 
the  present  Lithuanian  form  of  speech, 
similar  to  that  employed  in  the  sixteenth 
century  (as  for  instance  esti,  "it  is")  has 
retained  the  same  appearance  as  the  ordi- 
nary Indo-European  language  from  which 
have  sprung  nearly  all  the  languages  of 
Europe.  The  form  ed  in  Latin,  known 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  has  lost  its 
final  vowel.  The  form  of  "asti"  of 
Sanscrit  and  Iranian,  known  more  than 
two  thousand  years  before,  has  changed 
the  'e'  to  'a.'  Those  who  are  interested 
in  getting  an  idea  of  the  ancient  Indo- 
European  languages  should  hear  the 
Lithuanian  peasants  of  to-day  speak. 

"A  whole  literature  exists  in  this  har- 
monious language.  Rich  in  songs  and 
tales,  and  even  learned  works,  it  was 
religious  during  the  sixteenth  century 
and  poetical  later  on  through  the  efforts 
of  Donaleitis. 

"More  rugged,  and  a  little  less  ancient, 
the  Lettish  language  is  not  only  rural,  like 
the  Lithuanian  tongue,  but  it  has  kept  its 
traditions. 

"The  Letts  have  resisted  all  oppression 
for  centuries,  and  their  language  has  lost 
none  of  its  vitality. 

"United,  these  two  poeple  will  resist 
all  invaders  in  the  future,  and  in  retain- 
ing their  mother  tongue  they  keep  the 
titles  of  Indo-European  nobility,  that  nearly 
all  the  other  languages  of  Europe  have  most 
singularly  forgotten." 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


RAIN,  MUD,  AND  MISERY  FOR  AMERI- 
CAN  TROOPS  AT  BREST 


A  Hint  to  Prices. — Prices  should  come 
down  once  in  a  while  to  see  the  country 
they  were  raised  in. — Atlanta  Constitution. 


CONDITIONS  in  the  camp  at  Brest 
in  January  were  worse  than  in  the 
camps  behind  the  front  lines  during  the 
heaviest  fighting,"  writes  an  ex-soldier  in 
the  conservative  New  York  Evening  Post, 
while  more  radical  journals  call  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  "rest-camp,"  which  they 
denounce  as  a  "pest-hole"  and  a  "disgrace 
to  the  Army."  It  has  been  charged  that 
thousands  of  soldiers  whose  deaths  were 
reported  as  battle  casualties  really  died  in 
Brest,  victims  of  such  conditions  as  those 
described  by  "Ex-Soldier,"  who  is  not  the 
most  sensational  of  the  critics  of  condi- 
tions at  this  port.  Men  standing  in  mud 
to  their  shoe-tops  while  they  were  fed,  a 
martinet  of  a  general  officer  who  held  one 
unit  for  fifty  days'  "extra  fatigue"  because 
three  of  its  members  failed  to  render  the 
proper  salute  to  a  general  officer,  sanitary 
conditions  bad,  and  water,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  undei'foot,  so  scarce  that 
men  went  for  days  without  washing  their 
hands  and  faces — these  are  some  of  the 
conditions  that  make  the  so-called  "rest- 
camp"  at  Brest  a  "terror  to  the  soldiers." 
"Ex-Soldier"  begins  his  indictment  with 
a  general  description  of  the  place  as  it  ap- 
peared only  a  few  weeks  ago: 

The  camp,  which  stretches  for  miles  over 
hills  and  across  valleys,  was  a  sea  of  heavy, 
sticky  mud,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
huge  pools  of  muddy  water.  Even  the 
main  roads  through  the  camp  were  virtual 
rivers  of  soft,  running  mud,  through  which 
the  troops  plodded  on  their  way  to  and 
from  their  meals  and  work.  Most  of  the 
troops  Avere  quartered  in  tents,  some  with 
board  floors,  a  few  with  stoves,  many 
without  either,  and  all  Avithout  cots. 

When  the  Army  took  the  site  over  it 
was  mostly  farmland,  and  was  laid  out 
in  plots  of  two  or  three  acres,  each  sur- 
rounded by  dirt  walls  six  or  eight  feet  in 
height.  These  walls  added  greatly  to  the 
difficulty  of  draining  the  camp,  which  even 
without  them  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  drain.  EA'en  the  parade  in  front  of  the 
old  Pontanezen  Barracks,  Avhich  were  used 
as  headquarters,  storehouses,  hospitals, 
and  bath-houses,  was  a  sea  of  mud.  This 
condition  in  itself  was  bad  enough,  but  it 
was  paralleled  by  an  irresponsible  method 
of  feeding  the  troops  passing  through 
the  camp  and  a  system  of  Avorking  them 
day  and  night. 

For  the  three  weeks  or  more  that  most 
organizations  remain  at  the  camp  at  Brest 
before  leaving  France  for  the  LTnited 
States  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  all 
branches  of  the  service  are  kept  busy 
doing  the  work  of  labor  battalions.  They 
work  in  day  and  night  shifts  on  road- 
ways, digging  graves,  latrines,  or  drainage 
ditches,  pitching  tents,  coaling  transports, 
and  doing  other  similar  work.  It  rains 
almost  continually. 

The  average  stay  of  troops  at  Brest  is 
between  tAventy-one  and  twenty-five  days. 
Upon  arrival  at  the  camp  troops  are 
quartered  in  tents.  After  two  weeks' 
time  they  are  usually  moA^ed  into  barracks. 
While  quartered  in  tents  the  men  make 
their  bed  on  the  floor,  if  they  are  fortunate 
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PLYM  O  UTH 

Gasoline  Locomotives 


AMERICA  is  about  to  start  building  highways  on  a  huge  scale.    Road-con- 

iV  struction  engineers  find  their  haulage  problems  simplified  by  "Plymouth" 

Gasoline  Locomotives.    Faithful   work    in    highway    construction    for   years  is 

"Plymouths"'  pledge  of  efficient  performance  on  this  new,  greater  undertaking. 

Beginning  with  the  excavating,  "Plymouths"  with  trains  of  dump-cars  do  close  team-work 
with  steam-shovels.  "Plymouths"  enable  the  contractor  to  handle  his  materials  over  distances 
where  the  cost  otherwise  would  be  prohibitive. 

"Plymouths"  take  crushed  stone, 'cement  and  other  materials  to  mixer,  and  deliver  concrete 
to  the  job — handling  in  great  quantity,  and  so  promptly  that  segregation  is  avoided. 

Manufacturing  firms  in  dozens  of  fields,  using  "Plymouth"  haulage,  are  cutting  costs  away 
down.  Mining  companies — producing  minerals  of  almost  every  kind — use  scores  of  "Plymouths." 
So  do  sand  and  gravel  banks,  brick  and  clay  plants,  stone  quarries  and  cement  mills,  logging 
companies,  and  plantations. 

Our  literature  describes  "Plymouth"  performance  in  a  big,  interesting  way. 

Tell  us  about  your  haulage  and  we  will  gladly  send  illustrated  Bulletins  showing 

how  other  firms  are  doing  similar  work — with  full  particulars. 


254-270  Riggs  Avenue 


THE  J.  D.  FATE  COMPANY 

Branch  Offices  tn  Principal  Cities 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 
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and  Lettuce  Salad 


I- 


AVING  lettuce  salad  when  you 
want  it  may  depend  on  the  road.  That  may 
not  interest  you.  But  the  road  that  makes  certain  you  can 
have  lettuce  salad  every  day  in  the  year  also  makes  cer- 
tain that  you  can  get  fresh  eggs,  milk,  poultry,  butter,  pota- 
toes and  other  things  when  you  want  them — and  that  should  interest  you. 
Think  of  the  farm  produce  you  would  buy  or  sell  if  you  could,  but  that  now 
goes  to  waste  because  the  roads  prevent  marketing. 

The  U.  S.  Food  Administration  estimates  that  bad  roads  in  Erie 
Co.,  Pa.,  jidded  at  least  $2,000,000  to  the  food  bill  of  Erie  and  other  cities 
In  the  county  last  winter. 

In  1905  the  Zuck  Greenhouse  Co.,  built  a  small  greenhouse  sev- 
eral miles  out  of  Erie.  The  problem  then  of. transporting  produce  to  Erie  and  to 
the  Express  companies  operating  out  of  Erie  was  a  serious  one.  In  1910  the  Zuck 
Company  bought  a  motor  truck;  but  theearthroads  wereso  bad  in  wet  weather 
that  a  team  of  horses  always  accompanied  the  truck  to  pull  it  out  of  mudholes. 

Now  the  road  has  been  paved  with  concrete.  The  Zuck 

plant  consists  of  13   modern    greenhouses  and  produces  large    quantities    of 
vegetables  yearly. 

Read  what  F.  J.  Zuck  says  about  this  concrete  road: 

"Now  we  can  deliver  our  produce 
free  from  bruises,  blemishes  and  disar- 
rangement caused  by  jolting  over  rough 
roads  through  mud. 


*■-■  S-H 


'The  cost  of  hauling  over  the  con- 
crete road,  when  compared  with  the  orig- 
inal dirt  road,  has  been  reduced  50  per  cent. 
This  is  due  to  the  greater  speed  and  larger 
loads  possible  over  the  concrete  road,  to- 
gether with  the  reduction  in  cost  of  oper- 
ating and  maintaining  our  trucks.    Added 

Erie  can  have  lettuce  salad 
bring  you  lettuce  salad   when    you 


to  this  13  the  availibility  of  the  concrete 
road  during  the  winter  and  spring,  when 
sreenhouse  food  is  in  greatest  demand. 

"Upon  receiving  assurances  that  the 
road  upon  which  our  greenhouses  are 
located  would  be  permanently  improved 
with  reinforced  concrete,  we  immediately 
awarded  contracts  for  additions  to  our 
plant.  These,  together  with  plans  for 
further  improvements,  have  been  made 
possible  by  the  economy  of  transportation 
over  the  concrete  road  to  Erie." 

any  day — and  the  road    that  will 
want    it    will    bring   you  other   things 


you  want  when  you  want  them.     I*  it  necessary  to  ask  whether  concrete  roads  pay? 

Portland  Cement  Association 


ATLANTA 

DETROIT 

MILWAUKEE 

PITTSBURGH 

CHICAGO 

HELENA 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SALT   LAKE  CITY 

DENVER 

INDIANAPOLIS 

NEW  YORK 

SEATTLE 

DALLAS 

KANSAS  CITY 

PARKERSBURG 

WASHINGTON 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


enough  to  be  quartered  in  tents  with 
floors,  or  on  duckboards  in  case  they  are 
quartered  in  tents  without  floors.  These 
duckboards  consist  of  two  narrow  strips 
joined  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  sides  of 
a  home-made  ladder,  with  short  strips  two 
or  three  inches  wide.  The  interval  be- 
tween these  short  strips  is  two  or  three 
inches,  and  consequently  they  do  not  make 
very  comfortable  beds. 

When  the  troops  move  into  barracks 
they  are  furnished  with  double-deck  bunks, 
which  accommodate  four  men  and  are  built 
of  chicken-wire  and  small  timbers.  .  .  . 
In  some  instances  troops  that  were  assigned 
to  barracks  late  in  December  had  to  sleep 
on  the  dirt  floor. 

Sto^'es  and  fuel  are  great  luxuries  any- 
where in  France  at  the  present  time,  but 
in  no  camp  are  they  as  scarce  as  at  Brest. 
In  -lanuary  only  about  one  out  of  every 
five  tents  was  supplied  with  stoves,  and 
many  of  those  stoves  were  useless  because 
there  was  no  fuel  to  be  had.  Practically 
all  the  wood  that  is  burned  is  used  in  the 
ti'oop-kitchens,  and  the  only  other  fuel 
available  is  a.  soft  coal,  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  burn  in  the  tent  stoves  or  in 
the  French  coke  stoves  with  which  some 
of  the  barracks  are  furnished. 

During  their  entire  stay  at  Brest  the 
troops  are  fed  at  troop-kitchens,  some- 
times within  five  minutes'  walk  of  their 
quarters,  but  more  often  a  mile  or  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant.  These  kitchens  feed 
anywhere  from  one  thousand  to  five  thou- 
sand men.  During  the  early  part  of 
January  it  was  not  uncommon  for  men 
to  stand  in  the  cold,  driving  rain  from  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  waiting  to  be 
fed.  In  many  eases  there  were  delays  even 
longer  than  this.  Many  of  the  mess-halls 
were  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
number  of  men  assigned  to  them,  and  con- 
sequently it  was  not  unusual  for  the  men 
to  eat  their  meals  standing  in  mud  that 
was  almost  up  to  their  shoe-tops. 

The  food  was  of  a  very  poor  variety, 
even  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
rations  in  France.  It  usually  consisted  of 
mush  without  milk  or  sugar,  one  shce  of 
bread,  a  spoonful  of  prunes,  and  half  a 
cup  of  coffee  for  breakfast;  stew,  bread, 
and  sometimes  coffee  for  dininer,  and  either 
stew  or  roast  beef,  with  bread  and  coffee, 
for  supper.  On  rare  occasions  the  mush 
and  prunes  that  were  left  over  from  break- 
fast were  made  into  a  pudding  and  served 
with  dinner  or  supper.  Now  and  then  the 
monotony  of  the  menu  was  relieved  by 
serving  beans  for  dinner  or  supper. 

No  seconds  were  served.  Usually  only 
one  slice  of  bread  was  served  with  each 
meal,  and  the  men  were  denied  a  second 
helping.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  shortage 
of  bread,  it  could  always  be  purchased  at 
the  commissary  by  men  who  had  money. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  camp,  says  the  writer, 
the  men  are  notified  that  any  breach  of 
discipline  wiU  hold  the  organization  there 
for  a  longer  period  than  would  ordinarily 
be  the  case.  This  threat  is  usually  ef- 
fective, for  mud  and  misery,  indoors  and 
out,  make  the  soldier  anxious  to  move  on, 
no  matter  where,  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
case  of  an  organization  that  was  given 
fifty  days'  extra  fatigue  because  three  of  its 
members  failed  to  render  the  proper 
salute  to  a  general  officer  is  cited. 

The  occupation  of  troops  whUe  in  this 
"rest-camp"  is  given  in  some  detail: 

Within  a  day,  or  forty-eight  hours  at 
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the  most,  after  arrival  at  the  camp  organ- 
izations are  called  upon  to  furnish  details 
for  fatigue  work.  Practically  every  avail- 
able man  is  turned  out,  the  unit  being 
allowed  15  per  cent,  of  its  strength  for 
guard  and  other  detail  work  of  its  own. 
The  men  turn  out  at  5:30  or  6  a.m.  for 
l>reakfast,  with  their  mess  kits  in  their 
haversacks  strapt  on  their  backs.  As  soon 
as  they  have  their  breakfast  they  report 
to  some  part  of  the  camp,  not  infrequently 
three  or  four  miles  from  their  quarters  for 
duty.  Usually  they  do  not  return  until 
after  supper. 

The  diary  of  an  enlisted  man  who 
passed  through  Brest  on  his  way  home 
would"  probably  read  as  follows: 

First  day — After  hiking  five  hours 
through  the  mud  and  rain  we  reached  our 
tents.  Spent  the  balance  of  day  searching 
for  a  stove  without  success. 

Second  day — On  guard.    Rained  all  day. 

Third  day — -On  detail  digging  trenches 
along  the  road.  Sun  shone  for  a  little 
while  in  the  morning.  Feet  wet  ever 
since  we  arrived  here. 

Fourth  day— Worked  all  day  cleaning 
stables — good  job,  as  it  was  indoors. 

Fifth  day — Dug  graves  in  the  rain. 
Soaked  from  head  to  foot. 

Sixth  day — Did  not  work  to-day,  but 
am  detailed  as  kitchen  police  to-night. 
Made  a  stove  for  our  tent. 

Seventh  day — The  company  went  over 
for  a  bath  to-day.  We  stood  for  an  hour 
and  a  haK  in  the  rain  and  mud,  but  it  was 
worth  it. 

Eighth  day — Last  night  we  coaled  a 
transport.  Hiked  five  miles  in  the  rain 
to  the  docks,  wet  through  to  the  skin. 

Ninth  day — Ph.ysical  inspection  —  no 
details. 

The  same  routine  continues  for  the 
entire  stay  of  the  unit  in  the  camp.  Sun- 
days and  holidays  make  little  difference. 
Even  the  stout,  hobnailed  shoes  will  not 
withstand  the  continuous  wading  through 
water  and  mud  and  the  men's  feet  are  wet 
all  the  time.  The  rain  is  so  continuous  that 
it  soaks  through  the  slickers  and  often- 
times the  men  are  wet  right  through  to  the 
skin.  Their  clothes  will  not  drj^  hanging 
up  in  unheated  tents  or  barracks,  but  those 
who  are  lucky  enough  to  be  detailed  as 
kitchen  police  get  a  chance  to  dry  them- 
selves out  by  the  kitchen  fires.  For  this 
reason  kitchen  police  is  a  much-sought- 
after  detail.  Usually  it  is  one  of  the  most 
despised  jobs  in  the  Army. 

When  the  men  get  a  day  off  they  spend 
it  trying  to  fix  up  their  quarters,  so  that 
they  are  a  trifle  more  comfortable.  One 
unit  spent  a  whole  morning  carrying  duck- 
boards  in  order  to  make  a  fairly  dry  walk 
from  the  roadway  to  their  plot.  A  day 
later  these  duckboards  had  sunk  out  of 
sight  and  were  useless. 

Troops  stationed  at  the  camp  perma- 
nently are  equipped  with  rubber  boots 
and  oilskin  slickers,  but  troops  on  their 
way  home  are  not  even  allowed  to  pm-- 
chase  these  articles.  The  consequence  is 
that  a  large  percentage  of  men  leaving 
Brest  have  severe  colds,  which  oftentimes 
result  in  pneumonia  l)y  the  time  they 
reach  the  States. 

Most  rest-camps  in  France  and  England 
are  uncomfortable,  crowded  places  that 
the  soldiers  are  glad  to  leave,  but  not  onc^ 
of  them  holds  the  terror  for  the  men  that 
Brest  does.  In  spite  of  tlie  vast  amount  of 
work  that  has  already  been  done  there,  it 
will  take  several  months  to  make  the 
camp  a  fit  place  for  men  to  live  in.  Sani- 
tary conditions  are  bad,  water  is  so  scarce 
and  hydrants  so  few  that  the  men  go  for 
days  without  even  washing  their  faces  and 


An  Epoch- Making  Dinner 


To  Introduce  This  New 
Type  Pork  and  Beans 

Some  years  ago  the  Van  Camp  scientific 
cooks  gave  an  epoch-making  dinner.  It  was 
given  in  the  Van  Camp  laboratories — to 
experts  and  laymen  —  to  introduce  the  ideal 
Pork  and  Beans. 

Since'  then  that  dish  has  brought  to  mill- 
ions an  entirely  new   idea  of  baked  beans. 


They  found  that  ordinary  ovens  left  beans 
underbaked.  Digestion  was  difficult.  Yet  the 
beans  were  crisped  and  broken  by  the  heat. 

So  they  bake  Van  Camp's  in  steam  overts 
—  bake  them  for  hours  at  245  degrees. 
Digestion  is  made  easy,  yet  the  beans  are 
not  crisped,  not  broken. 

And  they  created  a  sauce  to  bake  with 
them — a  sauce  of  wondrous  zest.  In  per- 
fecting this  sauce  they  tested  856  recipes. 


They  Studied  the  Dish 
for  Years 

These  culinary  experts,  college  ,  trained, 
studied  this  dish  for  years. 

They  found  that  beans  differ  vastly.  •  So 
now  they  analyze  the  beans. 

They  found  that  hard  water  niade  the 
skins  tough.  So  they  now  free  the  water 
from  minerals. 


Direct  Our  Chefs 

Now  these  scientific  cooks  direct  every  step 
of  the  process.  And  they  constantly  watch  the 
results.  So  all  the  delights  which  they  devel- 
oped are  found  in  every  dish  of  Van  Camp's. 

Now  these  ideal  Pork  and  Beans  are  al- 
ways at  your  call.  You  can  serve  baked  beans 
which  are  whole  and  mealy,  instead  of  crisped 
and  broken.  You  can  have  them  easy  to 
digest.  And  the  finest  tomato  sauce  ever 
created  is  baked  into  every  atom. 

Compare  them  with  the  old  style. 


Pork  and  Beans 


Baked  With  the  Van  Camp  Sauce  —  Also  Baked  Without  the  Sauce 


Other  Van  Camp  Products  Include 

Soups  Evaporated  Milk  Spaghetti  Peanut  Butter 

Chili  Con  Came  Catsup  Chili  Sauce,  etc. 

Prepared  in  the  Van  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 


Van  Camp's  Soups — 18  Kinds 


Van  Camp's  Spaghetti 


Van  Camp's  Peanut  Butter 

■  sra 
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The  New  System  of  Farming 


ii'iig  and  dragging 
J  ->  one  man.  Every 
operation  in  growing 
qrain  can  be  done 
better  the  Moline 
way. 


Cultivating  two  ro.vs 
of  cotton  at  a  time. 
The  cotton  gro.ver 
can  double  his  effi- 
ciency by  the  Moline 
system. 


Harvesting  corn. 
E  very  step  i  n  growing 
corn,  including  cul- 
tivating, can  be  done 
better  by  the  Moline 
■-N'^tem. 


WONDERFUL  results  have  been  accomplished  by 
American  farmers  during  the  war  by  producing 
more  food  with  less  help.  History  again  repeats 
itself,  because  the  same  condition  held  true  during  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  self  binder,  mower  and  other  labor- 
saving  implements  came  into  general  use  to  replace  the 
diminishing  supply  of  man  power,  Now^  it  is  the  tractor 
that  assists  so  greatly  in  increasing  production  per  man, 
by  supplying  more  power  and  greater  endurance  than 
can  be  obtained  from  horses.  And  just  as  labor-saving 
implements  revolutionized  farming  methods  during  and 
after  the  Civil  War,  so  is  the  tractor  now  revolutionizing 
farming  methods  even  to  a  greater  extent. 

The  Moline-  Universal  Tractor  has  done  more  than 
any  other  to  increase  production  per  man.  It  does  all 
farm  work  including  cultivating.  It  attaches  direct  to 
the  implement,  forming  one  unit.  One  man  has  per- 
fect control  over  tractor  and  implement  from  the  seat 
of  the  implement  where  he  is  in  the  best  position  to 
do  good  work. 

In  addition  to  supplying  versatile  and  economical 
power  Moline  goes  further  in  furnishing  all  implements 
necessary  in  grow^ing  practically  all  crops.  The  implement 
does  the  work  while  the  tractor  supplies  power — both 
are  equally  important.  While  many  horse  drawn  im- 
plements can  be  used  successfully  v^^ith  the  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor,  better  work  and  a  saving  in  both 
operator's  and  tractor's  time  will  be  obtained  by  using 
Moline-Universal  Tractor  Implements.  They  are  of 
greater  capacity,  stronger  construction  and  designed  to 
run  at  higher  speeds  than  horse  drawn  implements. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  able  to  dispense  largely 
with  the  use  of  horses,  farm  more  land,  more  thoroughly 
than  ever  before  and  make  more  profit,  because  of  the 
Moline-Universal  System  of  Pov^rer  Farming.  Write 
Dept.  63  for  full  information. 

Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Illinois 

Manufacturers  of  Quality  Farm  Implements 
Since  1865 

Canadian  Distributor  :  Willys-Overland,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


bauds.  It  is  almost  out  of  the  question  to 
think  of  washing  clothes  of  any  kind,  and 
the  natural  result  is  that  "cooties"  are 
plentiful. 


GERMAN  "INTELLECTUALS"  TRY 
EATING  MENTAL  MEALS 


MENTAL  suggestion  is  Germany's 
newest  substitute  for  food.  These 
imaginary  meals  are  "served  and  eaten" 
with  much  ceremony  among  certain  groups 
of  German  intellectuals,  and  the  cult,  on 
the  authority  of  a  Dutch  dealer  in  antiques 
v.ho  landed  in  New  York  the  other  day, 
is  increasing.  Those  who  dine  on  sugges- 
tion, said  the  Dutch  dealer,  George  W. 
Meers,  of  Amsterdam,  take  the  idea  very 
seriously.  He  describes  a  mental  dinner, 
a  mental  table  d'hote  dinner,  it  seems, 
which  partook  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  a  religious  rite.  As  the  New  York 
Globe  quotes  his  description: 

"A  group  of  ten  or  twelve  will  gather 
around  a  table.  Usually  the  table  is  bare 
of  linen  and  silver,  as  well  as  food.  The 
shades  are  drawn  so  that  the  total  absence 
of  eatables  will  not  be  so  apparent. 

The  meal  begins.  It  has  been  an- 
nounced beforehand  what  the  menu  will 
comprise.  Seated  around  the  bare  wooden 
table,  with  folded  arms,  the  disciples  con- 
centrate on  soup — if  that  is  the  first  item 
on  the  table  d'hote  bill  of  fare — and  the 
various  sensations  of  sipping  and  swallow- 
ing are  created  in  the  minds  of  each  by 
desperate,  concerted  thought.  If  it  is 
turtle  soup  they  have  decided  to  feast 
their  minds  upon,  the  thoughts  flow  thick 
and  green.  For  consomme  they  conjure 
up  a  thinner  and  more  delicate  fluid. 

A  prolonged  sigh  indicates  the  end  of  a 
course.  The  next  item  on  the  menu, 
perhaps,  is  filet  of  sole  with  creamy 
liollandaise  sauce.  After  a  decent  in- 
terval, to  allow  imaginary  waiters  to  clear 
off  the  empty  soup  -  plates  and  bring  on 
fresh  imaginary  viands,  the  second  course 
begins.  They  linger  over  each  mental 
mouthful.  No  sensation  of  odor  or  taste 
escapes  them.  To  strengthen  the  imagi- 
nation, many  of  them  sit  and  "eat"  with 
closed  eyes. 

So  on  throughout  the  whole  gamut 
of  courses.  Every  meal  is  a  banquet, 
from  the  hors  d'aeuvre  clear  down  to  the 
Camembert  cheese  and  toasted  crackers. 
Wine  flows  freely. 

It  is  claimed  that  conscientious  applica- 
tion of  principles  of  the  cult  will  stimulate 
the  flow  of  gastric  juices  and  exercise  the 
digestive  organs.  These  functions,  it  is 
said,  actually  soothe  the  pangs  of  hunger. 

Mr.  Meers  said  that  the  food -sub- 
stitutes concocted  by  German  chemists 
had  grown  steadily  worse.  Epidemics  of 
dysentery  and  kindred  diseases  were  com- 
mon, he  said. 

Food  conditions  at  the  prison -camps 
have  reached  such  a  state  that  prisoners 
and  guards  are  escaping  together  over  the 
Dutch  frontier.  Thousands  of  German 
deserters  have  reached  Holland  within 
the  last  few  months.  Most  of  them,  says 
Mr.  Meers,  have  plenty  of  money  or  loot. 
If  they  cross  the  border  drest  in  their 
military  uniforms  they  are  immediately 
interned.  If  they  succeed  in  changing 
to  civilian  clothes  they  are  not  molested. 
At  any  rate,  the  first  thing  they  do  upon 
arriving  in  the  neutral  country  is  to  gorge 
themselves  with  as  much  food  as  the  Dutch 
regulations  will  permit. 
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"  T^ELIVER  your  message  at  all  costs" 
-■— '  was  the  common,  and  usually  the 
only,  order  given  to  members  of  the  Motor 
Cycle  Dispatch  Corps;  and  the  members 
of  the  Corps  saluted  and  did  as  ordered. 
Capt.  A.  P.  Corcoran,  who  earned  his 
commission  from  the  ranks  by  carrying 
through  a  dispatch  after  six  other  men 
had  been  killed  in  the  attempt,  served  as 
"buzzer,"  or  field-telegraph  operator  and 
disj)atch-rider  in  the  British  Army,  and 
lived,  in  spite  of  several  wounds,  to  write 
a  book  about  the  work.  "The  Daredevil 
of  the  Army"  (Dutton)  is  a  record 
notable  for  a  good  deal  of  picturesqueness 
as  well  as  for  force  and  vividness  of  his 
Ivials,  failures,  and  triumphs.  One  of  the 
most  human  chapters  describes  "How  the 
Author  Assisted  at  a  Victory" — and  was 
carried  off  on  a  stretcher  shortly  after- 
ward. He  writes  of  the  early  days  of  the 
first  British  offensive  around  Neuve 
Chapelle : 

For  three  days  now  we  have  been  pre- 
paring for  the  event.  Not  that  the 
powers  that  be  have  deigned  to  take  us 
into  their  confidence.  They  are  far  too 
aloof  for  that.  But  they  can't  hide  the 
evidences  all  round. 

Morning,  noon,  and  night  we  are  riding 
with  our  messages,  all  of  them  marked 
"Priority,"  which  means  that  they  admit 
of  no  delay.  And  all  along  the  roads 
leading  to  and  from  Neuve  Chapelle  there 
is  unceasing  motion,  endless  processions 
that  block  our  paths  and  impede  our 
progress.  Ammunition  -  trains,  convoys. 
Army  Service  Corps  wagons — they  are 
all  moving  up,  carrying  supplies  for  men 
and  guns.  In  our  efforts  to  pass  them,  we 
occasionally  find  ourselves  lying  in  the 
ditch,  as  a  result  of  overestimating  the 
width  of  the  French  roads. 

And,  Lord,  what  weather  we  are  having! 
The  heavens,  disapproving  of  our  prep- 
arations, do  their  best  to  hinder  them 
and  harm  us.  They  simply  open  and  let 
the  water  pour  down  on  our  heads.  We 
slip  and  slither  all  over  the  roads,  and  our 
wrists  ache  with  the  effort  of  keeping  our 
machines  erect.  But  somehow  we  manage 
in  spite  of  it  all. 

Never  in  the  early  dark  days  before  the 
Marne  have  we  been  as  busy  as  we  are 
now.  All  through  the  night  of  March  9 
and  the  following  morning  I  carry  dis- 
pat(^h  after  dispatch  —  to  an  artillery 
commander,  an  A.  S.  C.  officer,  a  battalion 
commander,  over  and  over  again.  When 
finally  day  dawns  and  h(^ll  breaks  loose, 
it  is  to  find  me  with  twenty  hours'  sl(Hip  in 
arrears. 

About  seven  o'clock,  or  a  little  earlier, 
the  thunder  is  loosed.  The  guns,  which 
for  days  have  kept  up  a  constant  cra(;kle, 
now  burst  into  a  deafening  roar.  As  t 
scurry  along  the  roads,  shells  whir  over 
my  head.  Thank  Heaven,  1  am  not  at  the 
busy  end  of  their  range! 

Seven-thirty  the  curtain  lifts,  th(>n  is 
lowered  farther  back.  A  signal  that  the 
infantry  has  gone  over! 

I  am  detailed  to  take  a  message  to  the 
Twenty-first  Brigade,  one  of  the  first  to 
advance  in  the  fight.  There  is  electricity 
in  the  air  to-day,  the  electricity  of  excite- 
ment. It  quivqjrs  along  my  spine;  it 
stings  my  fagged  brain.     My  mind  is  clear 


with  the  horrible  clarity  that  is  often  the 
result  of  lack  of  sleep. 

I  spin  along  and  am  suddenly  made  aware 
of  the  fact  that  not  all  the  shells  are 
coming  from  our  side.  Not  twenty  yards 
in  front  of  me  I  see  a  great  "Bertha"  burst. 

Plop!  it  goes  square  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  I  have  plenty  of  time  to  stop  and 
plenty  of  room  to  swerve.  My  hands 
make  a  motion  as  if  to  turn  the  handle- 
bars, but  my  o.yes  are  riveted  to  that  hole 
in  the  road.  A  grim  fountain  is  playing 
there,  spewing  up  sprays  of  mud,  clay, 
smoke,  stones,  and  pieces  of  shell.  They 
fascinate  me. 

"Turn  your  bike,"  says  my  brain. 

But  my  eyes  are  glued  to  the  spot. 
Like  the  lady  driver  who  is  so  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  a  lamp-post,  I  can't  leave 
that  crater  out  of  my  sight.  Presently 
I  am  conscious  that  we  are  meeting. 
Head  first  I  go  into  it,  but  I  land  on  top  of 
my  bike. 

"Of  all  the  blamed  fools!"  I  say  angrily 
to  myself.  "One  would  think  you  never 
saw  a  shell  burst  before." 

I  pick  up  my  machine.  It  is  unhurt. 
I  climb  out,  furious  with  myself  and  quite 
unable  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  Why 
should  any  sensible  man  ride  straight  into 
a  hole?  I  mount  again.  It  must  have 
been  half  an  hour  later  that  I  noticed  a 
certain  awkwardness  in  one  of  the  fingers 
of  my  left  hand.  I  had  broken  or  sprained 
it  in  the  crash. 

I  get  back  to  my  section  and  hear  the 
glad  news.  We're  advancing.  The  re- 
enforcements  are  going  up.  Everything 
is  working  like  a  clock,  but  the  Baches  are 
by  no  means  beaten. 

Off  again  on  a  message.  The  "Berthas " 
are  still  busy.  One  falls  in  a  field  adjoin- 
ing the  road  on  which  I  ride.  Another 
whirs  over  my  head  with  a  scream  like  an 
eagle's.  Along  the  way  I  come  on  evi- 
dences of  their  work.  Here  is  a  horse's 
trunk  from  which  the  head  and  legs  have 
been  severed;  there  a  man's  corpse  almost 
cut  in  two.  But  I  am  not  at  all  shaken 
by  such  sights. 

What's  the  matter  with  me?  I  should 
be  terrified,  by  all  the  rules  of  this  game. 
I  remember  legends  of  brave  men  who  not 
only  felt  but  confessed  their  fears.  Where 
is  the  panic  that  the  novelists  promised 
me?  Why  should  I  be  losing  all  the 
thriUs? 

Here  am  I  skimming  swiftly  over  a 
shell-ridden  road,  cheeks  ruddy  that  should 
be  ashen,  hand  steady  that  should  be 
shaking,  vision  clear  that  should  be  clouded, 
brain  functioning  that  should  be  fuddled. 
Is  my  calm  an  abnormal  calm,  a  calm 
keyed  to  a  higher  pitch  perhaps  than  that 
with  which  we  conduct  our  daily  affairs? 
Or  is  it  a  callous  calm  bred  of  familiarity 
with  horrors  too  often  seen?  Is  nature  so 
adjustable  that  she  can  b(>come  (on- 
temptuous  even  of  death  itself? 

"You  may  be  kill(>d  l)y  the  next  corner," 
I  tell  myself  earnestly.  But  my  knees 
refuse  to  quake. 

And  then  I  come*  to  the  next  corner, 
and  suddenly  my  equanimity  is  lost. 

For  there  by  the  roadside  I  see  a  rider 
lying  on  his  face,  a  broken  bik(>  by  his 
side.  There  is  something  familiar  about 
that  recumbent  form.  I  dismount,  turn 
it  over,  and  nn'Ognize  my  fri(<nd  Grant. 

So  the  rotters  have  got  him!  Grant 
of  the  gray  Scotch  eyes,  the  best  chum 
man  ever  had!  Got  him  and  disfigured 
him — half  his  face  is  bashed  in.  My  calm 
deserts  me  on  the  spot.  Now  T  know  why 
a  brother  joins  to  avenge  a  brotlu>r,  and  a 
father  to  tak(>  toll  for  a  son. 

Why  am  1  not  in  the  trenches  with  a 
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bayonet  in  my  hand?  I  despise  myself 
now  for  a  mere  messenger.  Good  old 
Grant!  And  I  must  leave  him  who  would 
never  leave  me,  lying  dead  by  the  roadside 
to  be  picked  up — "another  casual tj^" — 
Uke  the  thousand  others  whom  1  mj'self 
have  passed  so  callously  at  times. 

"The  chances  of  war!"  How  many 
times  I  have  said  the  words!  Offered 
them  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  as  con- 
solation on  the  death  of  a  friend.  A  new 
pity,  a  deeper  sympathy,  sweeps  over  me 
as  I  mount  reluctantly.  They  had  never 
taken  a  friend  of  mine  before.  Oddly 
enough  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  they 
might  soon  take  me. 

It  is  now  afternoon.  The  dim  sun  is 
going  down.  I  am  sent  on  a  double 
message  that  takes  me  through  the  town. 
First  I  am  to  report  to  the  Lahore  Division, 
whose  signal  office,  I  am  told,  is  in  a 
cellar;  next  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Brigade. 

Poor  Neuve  Chapelle!  Already  its 
homes  are  in  ruins.  Hardly  a  stone  is 
standing  on  a  stone.  Instead  they  are 
lying  all  over  the  streets.  I  have  to 
zigzag  to  get  through. 

After  much  meandering  and  many  in- 
quiries— I  meet  only  Indians  on  my  way, 
and  then*  English  is  as  fluent  as  my 
Hindustani  —  I  spot  the  blue  and  white 
flag  that  marks  the  signal  service.  I 
deliver  my  dispatch  and  start  off  again. 
I  have  been  told  that  the  Brigade  is  trj'ing 
to.  force  the  passage  of  a  bridge  somewhere 
to  the  northwest  of  the  Bois  de  Efiez.  I 
find  them  facing  a  fury  of  machine-gun 
fire,  and  depart  glad  to  be  alive. 

But  my  mind  is  still  busy  with  its 
memories  of  Grant.  I  forget  myself, 
my  machine,  my  suiToundings.  I  ride 
along  mechanically — I  must  unconsciously 
have  been  riding  slowly,  when  I  am  sud- 
denly hailed  by  a  shout.  I  look  round  and 
see  the  grizzled  head  of  an  old  soldier 
stuck  out  of  a  half-ruined  house. 

"Move  a  bit  faster,"  he  cries,  "faster, 
mate,  unless  you  want  to  click!" 

Hardly  are  the  words  out  of  his  mouth 
when  he  drops  with  a  moan.  I  turn  my 
head  almost  involuntarily  to  see  whence 
the  shot  came.  Ping!  a  few  sparks  fly 
out  of  my  handle-bars.  On  the  spot  my 
investigation  ceases,  and  my  chance  friend 
is  forgotten  in  concern  for  myself.  Jamb- 
ing  my  throttle  wide  open,  I  sprint  for 
home,  sending  my  speed  up  to  some  sixty 
miles  an  hour.     But  I'm  not  quick  enough. 

With  a  jerk  my  foot  is  lifted  from  the 
foot-rest,  as  if  by  an  invisible  hand.  My 
map  case,  which  has  been  lying  flat  on  my 
back,  switches  round  and  strikes  me  in  the 
face.  Next  there  comes  a  sharp  rap  on 
my  knee,  as  if  some  one  had  hit  me  with  a 
stick.  I  wobble  frightfully,  but  don't 
lose  my  equilibrium.  Neither  do  I  relax 
my  speed.  At  a  record  rate  I  regain  the 
signal  office,  dismount,  and  flop  on  the 
ground.  My  leg  seems  as  if  suddenly 
paralyzed.  And  I  notice  a  patch  of  blood 
adorning  my  pants. 

So  a  sniper  has  got  me  at  last! 

There  is  no  pain,  strangely  enough,  only 
a  burning  sensation.  Again  my  natural 
curiosity  asserts  itself.  I  look  at  my  foot, 
and  find  that  my  boot  is  minus  its  heel. 
So  that  accounts  for  the  sudden  jerk  off 
the  foot-rest.  But  why  should  they  have 
caught  ■■me  on  the  left  side  when  the 
shot  came  from  the  right?  This  puzzles 
me  extremely,  but  there  is  only  one 
explanation. 

The  bullet  could  not  possibly  have 
passed  through  the  little  space  that  the 
make  of  my  machine  leaves  round  the 
engine.     Consequently  it  must  have  hit  tho 


ground  underneath  and  ricochetted  up  to 
my  foot.  But  even  at  that  it  must  have 
made  some  extraordinary  curves.  Another 
aimed  at  my  back  must  have  hit  my  map 
case  and  flipped  it  round  in  my  face. 
But  what  about  my  knee?  Were  they 
then  firing  from  both  sides?  Impossible! 
I  would  have  noticed  that.  But  there  is 
no  one  with  whom  to  discuss  the 
phenomena. 

Some  one  is  already  busily  bundling 
me  into  an  ambulance  which  takes  me  to 
the  casualty  clearing  station.  Being  a 
light  case,  I  am  sent  next  day  to  a  base 
hospital. 

The  casualty  clearing  station,  for  aU 
the  horrible  suggestion  of  its  name,  proved 
to  be  a  place  of  exceeding  beauty — a 
French  chateau  evidently  belonging  to 
people  of  wealth.  As  they  hfted  me  out 
of  the  ambulance,  I  had  a  glimpse  of 
smooth  lawns  and  trees  of  magnificent 
stateliness. 

It  took  but  a  few  minutes  to  get 
me  on  an  operating  -  table.  Only  war 
could  have  brought  it  to  such  uses.  In 
times  of  peace  clicking  balls  would  have 
had  my  place.  I  could  see  the  billiard 
cues  still  standing  along  the  wall. 

Then  as  they  ripped  off  my  trousers 
and  loosed  the  bandages  I  had  my  first 
sensation  of  pain.  Began  a  search  then 
for  an  elusive  bullet  which  proved  to  be 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  To  help  me 
through  the  ordeal,  I  was  given  a  glass 
of  milk  and  soda.  Only  its  color  told  me 
its  identity.  I  seemed  to  have  lost  my 
sense  of  taste. 

"Oh,  you'll  be  all  right  in  a  few  days, 
sonny,"  the  surgeon  assured  me — he  W"as  a 
splendid-looking  man  with  a  mane  of  white 
hair.  "Just  a  flesh  wound;  they  missed 
your  knee-cap  by  about  two  millimeters." 

He  thought  he  was  consoling  me,  but 
alas,  poor  man!  he  was  sounding  the 
knell  of  my  hopes.  My  eyes  had  been 
tm-ned  toward  home.  So  they  took  me 
to  bed,  a  saddened  patient  who  had  seen 
heaven  and  tasted  its  joys  in  anticipation, 
only  to  have  the  cup  dashed  from  his  lips. 
Instead,  I  got  a  meal,  consisting  of  broth, 
toast,  and  an  orange.  That  failed  to 
interest  me,  for  I  had  suddenlj^  realized 
that  for  thirty-six  hours  I  had  had  no 
sleep.     I  needed  no  rocking  that  night! 

Next  morning  I  was  awakened  all  too 
soon.  The  hour  was  barely  6:30.  I 
opened  my  eyes  to  behold  an  orderly 
standing  amiably  near  my  bed,  bearing  a 
basin  of  water.  How  that  good-natured 
fellow  irritated  me  with  his  officiousness! 
He  would  insist  on  washing  me;  and  I 
would  wash  myself.  I  w^on  out,  and  im- 
mediately justified  his  zeal  by  upsetting 
the  water  all  over  the  bed.  But,  at  any 
rate,  I  had  not  been  treated  like  a  baby! 

While  waiting  for  the  ambulance-train 
to  take  me  back  of  the  line,  I  had  my  first 
good  look  at  my  fellow  sufferers.  In- 
cluding myself,  there  were  eight  slight 
cases,  but  the  others!  God!  that  any  man 
should  look  like  them!  Disfigured  is 
scarcely  the  word  to  apply  to  them. 
Grotesque  gargoyles — that  was  how  they 
seemed  to  me. 

On  the  train  I  was  placed  in  a  com- 
partment with  a  man  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Black  Watch.  One  of  his 
legs  had  been  shot  off.  His  face  had  been 
skinned.  Lord  knows  how!  And  he  had 
lost  his  right  cheek.  And  he  suffered! 
Oh,  how  he  suffered!  The  train  bumped 
and  rattled  the  whole  of  the  way,  as  only 
French  trains  can.  It  bothered  me,  who 
was  scarcely  hurt  at  all.  Now  it  would 
wring  a  groan  from  that  poor  remnant  of  a 
man,  now  a  curse,  now  a  cry.. 


At  three  that  afternoon  he  died  en 
route.  We  stopt  while  they  took 
away  his  corpse.  His  going  left  me  sick 
and  nauseated,  and  lonely — oh!  so  lonely. 
I  think  I  would  have  cried  with  home- 
sickness if  a  trained  nurse  had  not  chanced 
to  come  by.  She  stayed  with  me  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  journey.  What  would 
soldiers  do  without  these  women?  But 
how  did  they  stand  the  sights  that  I  had 
seen  to-day,  stand  them  night,  noon,  and 
morning,  as  a  war-nurse  must?  I'm  afraid 
my  courage  would  fail  me  in  such  a  test 
of  human  endurance. 


EXTRACTING  SPORT  AND  SHILLINGS 
FROM  SHELL -FIRE 


'T^HEY  were  fifteen-inch  sheUs  and 
-'-  they  came  down  around  that  low- 
lying  little  Flemish  town  from  German 
positions  in  front,  and  from  the  sides  and 
even  sometimes  from  the  rear.  One  such 
shell  had  just  blown  out  the  back  of  the 
hospital.  As  Philip  Gibbs,  the  war-cor- 
respondent, came  up  to  the  spot  he  saw  a 
tall  New-Zealander,  a  finely  set-up  ser- 
geant-major, who  saluted  and  said:  "Any 
man  who  says  he  ain't  afraid  of  sheU-fire 
is  a  bleeding  liar."  But  afraid  or  not, 
the  men  of  the  British  Empire  stuck  there 
for  four  and  a  half  years  of  it.  During  the 
first  winter  the  Germans  had  the  best  posi- 
tions around  Ypres,  overlooking  and  out- 
flanking the  British  in  the  marshes  below. 
As  Mr.  Gibbs  said  at  a  speech  in  a  New 
York  club,  reported  by  the  New  York 
Everting  Post,  the  British  "were  up  to 
their  waists  in  water  for  days  at  a  time, 
and  not  only  w^ere  they  under  fire  from  the 
front,  but  they  were  sometimes  shelled 
from  the  rear.  It  was  a  terrible  situation, 
for  the  Germans  saw  that  the  drainage 
from  their  trenches  flowed  down  into  ours, 
and  there  it  stayed."  One  of  the  sergeant- 
majors,  and  sergeant-majors  seemed  t'o  be 
everywhere,  was  heard  to  remark:  "It's  a 
pity  that  that  Grand  Fleet  of  ours  doesn't 
come  down  here  and  do  a  bit  of  honest 
work."  Yet  with  all  this  there  was  "the 
making  of  strange  jokes  and  there  was 
great  laughter."  Anything  would  do.  It 
was  "curious  psychological  camouflage" 
in  which  these  men  indulged  "in  places 
that  surpassed  any  man's  imagination  of 
hell."  For  instance — and  here  is  where  the 
shells  and  the  shiUings  meet — 

In  one  sector,  where  the  Boche  had  put 
down  a  special  hate  to  wipe  it  out,  the  men 
would  bet  whether  the  oncoming  shell  would 
be  a  "dud"  or  would  explode  as  it  ought. 
Some  of  them  developed  remarkably 
accurate  hearing,  so  that  they  could  tell  a 
dud  a  long  way  off,  and  they  made  a  lot  of 
money.  They  would  bet  on  the  next 
man  to  be  wounded. 

One  day  a  sergeant-major  came  again 
and  again  to  ask  after  Private  Smith  and 
how  he  was  doing.  He'd  yeU  down  tho 
entrance,  "Is  Private  Smith  all  right?" 
After  this  had  happened  for  the  third  or 
fourth  time  Private  Smith  began  to  become 
emotional  about  it  and  remarked  that  the 
sergeant-major  had  come  to  love  him  like 
a  father.  "  You  blinkin'  fool,"  he  was  told, 
"he's  drawn  you  in  a  lottery.  He'd  have 
won  17s.  6c?.  if  you'd  been  hit!" 
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The  Only  Answer 


Upon  the  efficiency  with  which  the  seed  bed  is  prepared 
depends  the  size  of  the  harvest. 

And  upon  the  size  of  the  harvest  depends  the  entire  com- 
pensation of  the  farm  owner — his  reward  for  all  his  months  of 
labor  in  plowing,  disking,  seeding,  cultivating,  reaping,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  money  investment  in  land,  implements,  seed,  etc. 

The  only  answer  to  the  entire  year's  effort  is — bushels. 

The  best  preparation,  as  a  matter  of  course,  depends  upon 
using  the  best  farm  implements. 

Farm  owners  using  Oliver  Tractor  Implements  get  the 
greatest  possible  yield  per  acre.  A  single,  actual  instance — 
one  out  of  thousands  of  similar  cases — may  be  cited. 

In  the  fall  of  1917,  J.  B.  Grinnell,  Secretary  of  the 
Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress,  plowed  twenty  acres  of  dry 
hard  ground  for  winter  wheat  with  Oliver  plows.  This  is 
what  He  says  in  regard  to  their  performance: — 

"This  field  of  wheat  made  an  average  of  35  bushels 
per  acre.  Neighboring  fields,  turned  with  other  plows, 
averaged  only  from  15  to  25  bushels*  When  I  saw  this 
large  yield  I  was  convinced  beyond  a  doubt  of  Oliver's 
superiority.  The  Oliver  Plows  had  paid  for  themselves 
several  times  over*  on  this  one  crop  of  wheat. 

Xhousands  of  other  farm  owners — all  Oliver  users — have 
had  the  same  results  from  Oliver  tools.  Oliver  plowed 
lands  give  farm  owners  their  answer  in  bushels  —  more 
bushels  per  acre. 


Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 

South  Bend,  Indiana 
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"Oliver  Plowed  Fields 
Bring  Greatest  Yields" 
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WHEN    2,300    SOLDIER -PRISONERS 
STRUCK  AT  FORT  LEAVENWORTH 


IT  was  mass  mutiny,  and  American  mili- 
tary regulations  would  have  excused 
a  mass  slaughter,  but  the  great  strike 
that  took  place  at  Fort  Leavenworth  on 
January  30  was  settled  bj'  other  means. 
"Democratic  military  justice"  the  T\Titer 
of  the  single  "inside  story"  of  this  un- 
precedented uprising  calls  the  settlement, 
which  the  New  York  Evening  Post  refers 
to  as  an  "armistice  agreement."  But 
neither  the  strike  itself  nor  the  agreement 
that  settled  it  has  attracted  as  much  news- 
paper attention  as  the  conditions  which  it 
revealed  in  our  great  miUtary  prison  where, 
on  the  word  of  a  high  military  authority, 
American  soldiers  are  serving  sentences 
running  up  to  forty  years  for  such  trivial 
offenses  as  refusing  to  hand  over  a  package 
of  cigarets  at  the  command  of  an  officer. 
The  Senate  Military  Committee  recently 
liegan  an  investigation  of  the  whole  system. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  the  methods 
of  om-  courts-martial,  and  the  "crimes" 
for  which  the  men  at  Fort  Leavenworth 
are  imprisoned,  writes  Winthrop  D.  Lane 
in  The  Survey  (New  York),  in  order  to 
understand  this  unusual  military  strike 
and  its  equally  unusual  outcome.  The 
Disciplinary  'Barracks  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, formerly  a  place  for  confining  men 
of  the  Regular  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
who  had  been  sentenced  by  courts-martial 
or  other  military  tribunals,  changed  its 
character  with  the  entrance,  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war.  A  new  kind  of 
soldier  appeared,  a  soldier  who  had  recently 
been  a  clerk,  a  mechanic,  a  day  laborer,  a 
politician,  a  business  man.  He  knew 
nothing  of  military  etiquette,  procedure, 
discipline.  He  was  subject  to  a  new  and 
iron-bound  code  of  criminal  ethics,  and  he 
violated  rules  that  he  had  had  only  a  few 
weeks  or  months  to  understand,  and  the 
punishments  for  which  he  did  not  know. 

He  may  have  quitted  his  post  for  five 
minutes,  he  may  have  been  absent  without 
leave  for  a  week,  he  may  have  intentionally 
deserted;  his  sentence  was  not  Ukely  to 
1)6  less  than  five  years,  and  might  be  forty. 
"Hundreds  of  men  now  in  the  barracks 
who  never  committed  offenses  or  served 
prison  terms  in  their  lives  before  now  face 
fifteen,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  years  of 
I)rison,  which  to  many  of  them  might  as 
well  be  confinement  for  life." 

This  new  kind  of  military  offender, 
staggering  under  sentences  that,  by  all  the 
standards  he  had  been  acquainted  with, 
were  brutally  unjust,  "came  to  the  barracks 
in  such  numbers  that  nobody  knew  what 
to  do  with  him."  Mr.  Lane,  whose  letter 
of  introduction  from  the  Third  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  gave  him  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  investigate  all  sides  of  life 
in  the  prison,  continues  his  account  in 
The  Survey: 

On  April  1,  1918,  the  population  of  the 
barracks  was  1,508.     By  November  it  was 


3, 00i3— exactly  double.  To-day  it  is  3,6C0. 
Men  are  doubled  up  in  cells  five  feet  by 
nine,  intended  for  single  occupants,  beds 
are  placed  in  corridors  that  are  meant  to 
"be  empty,  improvised  buildings  are  used 
for  sleeping  quarters,  a  mess-hall  seating 
1,400  has  to  be  used  in  three  shifts  for 
every  meal;  every  discomfort  of  o^^'er- 
crowding  has  to  be  borne  as  well  as  the 
human  mind  can  bear  it.  All  of  this 
created  an  unprecedented  atmosphere  of 
tension,  rebellion,  and  protest. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  administration, 
the  situation  was  still  further  complicated 
by  the  sending  to  the  barracks  of  a  large 
number  of  conscientious  objectors.  These 
men  obstinately  refused  for  the  most  part 
to  regard  themselves  as  criminals,  even  in 
the  mihtary  sense.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  barracks,  large  numbers 
of  men  refused  to  work.  This  brought 
about  increased  use  of  the  solitary  cells 
and  increased  tension  between  the  ob- 
jectors and  the  guards.  Individuals  were 
beaten  up  for  following  Avhat  they  believed 
to  be  the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 

Thus  the  morale  of  the  whole  prison  was 
unsettled.  Officers  lost  touch  with  the 
inmates.  Life  became  hectic,  uncertain, 
and  escaped  control. 

The  armistice  was  signed  November  11. 
At  once  prisoners  began  to  ask  what  effect 
this  would  have  on  military  offenders. 
Would  clemency  be  shown  to  any  of  them? 
Would  sentences  be  reduced?  Individuals, 
through  the  influence  of  friends  and  the 
discovery  of  errors  in  courts-martial,  began 
to  be  released.  This  demonstrated  the 
power  of  organized  appeal. 

Then,  on  January  25,  came  the  order 
for  the  release  of  113  conscientious  ob- 
jectors. Nobody  resented  the  release  of 
these  men.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  prisoner 
ever  resented  the  discharge  of  a  fellow  in- 
mate; he  doubtless  envied  it.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  men  confined  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth was  one  of  envy,  and  of  resentment 
that  so  many  of  their  fellows  should  go 
forth  while  they  themselves  remained. 
Their  quarrel  was  with  the  authorities, 
not  with  the  men  released.  These  last 
became,  in  their  eyes,  additional  centers  of 
propaganda  for  their  own  release  in  the 
world  outside. 

Before  the  discharge  of  these  objectors 
nothing  had  happened  to  reveal  the  fuU 
strength  and  nature  of  the  men's  sullen- 
ness.  The  embers  of  discontent  were 
there;  the  officers  felt  them,  the  prisoners 
felt  them.  Only  a  spark  was  needed  to 
set  them  off.  That  spark  came  on  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  January  25,  when 
a  negro,  who  was  playing  cards  with  a 
white  man  in  the  yard,  assaulted  his 
opponent.  Others  mixed  in  the  fray,  and 
altho  guards  and  officers  quickly  broke  up 
the  fight,  two  negroes  were  taken  to  the 
hospital  with  injuries. 

News  of  this  affair  spread  quickly 
through  the  prison.  There  is  no  segrega- 
tion of  blacks  from  whites  in  the  barracks, 
and  the  number  of  blacks  is,  of  course, 
greatly  in  the  minority.  For  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  many  Southerners  in  the 
prison  had  been  compelled  to  live  on  equal 
terms  with  negroes.  Hotheads  among 
them  gave  leash  to  their  race  prejudice, 
and  Northerners  as  well,  strung  to  high 
tension  by  the  conditions  described,  joined 
in  the  mSlees.  Any  activity  that  gave 
vent  to  passion  seemed  welcome.  Men 
went  mad,  and  in  three  days  fifteen  ne- 
groes lay  in  the  hospital,  beaten  or  dis- 
abled. Ev^ry  negro  in  the  prison  feared 
for  his  life.  The  number  of  guards  on 
duty  was  increased,  and  so  far  as  possible 
negroes  went  about  under  the  protection 


of  these  guards.  Nevertheless,  individual 
attacks  occurred  and  the  hospital  sheets 
do  not  reveal  the  full  extent  of  injuries 
inflicted.  The  sight  of  a  negro  going 
about  with  a  bandaged  arm  or  a  swollen 
jaw  or  a  patched  head  or  even  -with  fresh 
blood  oozing  from  a  new  wound  was  not 
uncommon. 

How  these  race  riots  formed  the  op^ening 
of  a  strike  that  quickly  showed  no  in- 
herent connection  Avith  them  wiU  remain 
one  of  the  mj'steries  of  that  week.  A 
dozen  or  more  white  men  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  attacks  were  placed  in  solitary 
confinement,  and  this  undoubtedly  had  the 
effect  of  adding  to  the  discontent  and  of 
heightening  the  tension. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  January  29, 
the  "first  gang,"  composed  of  about  150 
prisoners  working  outside  the  walls,  quit 
on  their  jobs.  They  were  excavating  for 
a  new  building  and  they  simplj^  threw 
down  their  shovels  and  spent  the  after- 
noon talking,  joking,  and  loafing.  The 
guards  in  charge  made  only  a  nominal 
effort  to  induce  them  to  resume  work. 

This  was  the  first  overt  act  of  the  strike. 
In  that  mysterious  fashion  in  which  news 
travels  thi'ough  walls  and  barred  doors 
in  prison,  the  whole  place  was  soon  hum- 
ming with  the  exciting  news  that  the  first 
gang  had  struck.  What  did  it  mean? 
What  were  they  striking  for?  How  far 
did  they  intend  to  go?  What  was  to  be 
their  method — violence  and  an  attempt 
to  overpower  the  prison  authorities,  or  the 
quiet  method  of  simply  refusing  to  work? 
Would  they  try  to  get  others  to  join  them? 

One  of  the  members  of  the  ' '  first  gang " ' 
was  a  conscientious  objector.  In  civilian 
life  he  had  been  a  newspaper  reporter  and 
a  poet ;  he  was  known  as  a  "  radical. ' '  That 
night  he  held  a  conference  with  friends  in 
his  wing.  He  told  them  that  he  had  no 
desire  to  participate  in  a  strike  for  such 
petty  objects  as  the  men  of  the  first  gang 
were  then  considering.  No  one  had 
formulated  that  afternoon  any  statement 
of  what  was  wanted.  One  prisoner  wanted 
more  tobacco;  another  wanted  better 
food;  another  resented  the  treatment  of 
negroes  on  an  equality  with  whites;  a 
fourth  felt  bitter  because  he  wasn't  getting 
his  letters  from  home;  a  fifth  wanted  the 
privilege  of  "muting  more  letters  himself. 
This  absorption  in  small  desires  and  utter 
disagreement  of  one  man  with  another 
characterized  the  early  stages  of  the  strike. 
Every  one  was  discontented,  many  were 
surly,  but  only  by  chance  did  any  two  agree 
upon  the  causes  of  their  dissatisfaction. 

The  prisoner  in  question  told  his  friends 
that  if  he  did  not  join  the  strike  with  the 
other  members  of  his  gang,  his  own  safety 
might  be  endangered.  Local  Kansas  City 
newspapers,  notably  The  Star,  had  for  a 
.week  past  been  publishing  stories  of  the 
bitterness  existing  among  the  prisoners 
toward  conscientious  objectors.  Realiz- 
ing that  these  stories  were  not  true,  this 
prisoner  nevertheless  feared  that  their  very 
publication  (they  were,  of  course,  read  by 
many  prisoners)  might  produce  the  an- 
tagonism described.  A  single  unfortunate 
accident  might  turn  against  the  objectors 
the  passions  that  had  already  been  aroiised 
against  the  blacks.  If  he,  an  objector, 
incun-ed  the  enmity  of  his  fellows  by  re- 
fusing to  join  the  sti-ike,  he  might  be  the 
unwitting  means  of  bringing  about  a 
general  hostility  toward  the  foiir  hundred 
objectors  still  in  prison.  That  night  he 
went  to  his  cell  bed  resolved  to  do  what  he 
could  to  make  the  strike  a  general  demantl 
for  something  more  than  extra  tobacco 
and  better  food. 

There  was  a  tire  that  night  in  one  of  the 
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traction 

surface 


The  small  eraser  on  the  end  of  a 
pencil  wears  away  quickly  as  com- 
pared with  an  eraser  that  is  broad 
and  flat. 

So  likewise  the  tire  tread  which 
consists  of  small  projections  wears 
away  quickly  as  compared  with 
the  tread  which  has  a  broad  flat 
traction-surface. 

In  the  Michelin  Universal  three- 


quarters  of  the  entire  tread  is 
traction -surface.  You  can  prove 
this  for  yourself  by  holding  a  piece 
of  wire  screen  over  a  part  of  the 
tread  and  comparing  the  number 
of  squares  that  touch  the  raised 
portion  with  the  number  that  cover 
the  portion  not  raised. 

This  is  one  of  many  reasons  why 
Michelin  Tires  are  unsurpassed  for 
durability. 


MICHELIN  TIRE  COMPANY      MILLTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

Canadian  Htadquarttrt :     Michtlin  Tira  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  782  St.  Catherine  Street,  W.  .   Montreal 

Dealer*  in  all  part*  of  the  world 


MICHELIN 
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wings  of  (he  prison.  Soldiers  wilii  liHes 
were  called  in  to  see  that  none  of  the 
prisoners  endeavored  to  escape.  "The 
strain  of  it  must  have  been  very  great  on 
the  2,500  men  locked  in  their  cells.  The 
fire  screwed  the  tension  to  a  higher  pitch, 
and  left  both  officers  and  prisoners  with 
raw  nerves,"  comments  the  writer,  und 
continues: 

Next  morning  occurred  the  first  blunder 
of  the  administration.  Without  consult- 
ing Colonel  Rice,  the  executive  officer 
ordered  that  the  prisoners  be  marched 
back  to  their  wings  immediately  after 
breakfast  and  that  they  remain  there  for 
the  morning.  This  did  two  things:  it 
told  the  men  that  the  officials  were  afraid 
that  something  might  happen  if  they  went 
to  work,  and  it  gave  them  further  oppor- 
tunity for  agitation. 

During  all  of  this  time  my  own  relations 
with  the  men  had  been  friendly  and  cordial. 
It  was  known  to  them  that  I  was  on  good 
terms  with  the  officers  and  the  commandant. 
This  fact,  and  the  circumstance  that  some 
of  the  prisoners  were  sure  to  regard  me 
with  suspicion  if  I  went  too  freely  back  and 
forth  from  office  to  cell  while  such  momen- 
tous events  were  on  foot,  induced  me  to 
hold  myself  somewhat  aloof  during  the 
next  two  days.  I  still  went  freely  about 
the  yard  and  talked  with  individual 
prisoners,  but  I  stayed  away  from  the  cell 
wings,  where  the  men  were  discussing 
their  plans.  It  was  easy  enough  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  main  current  of  events, 
and  I  had  no  wish  to  be  an  interloper. 

At  ten  o'clock  Thursday  morning. 
Colonel  Rice  said  to  me:  "This  I.  W.  W. 
trouble  that  we  have  been  fearing  has 
started  with  .some  of  the  men.  I  am  going 
down  to  see  about  it.  Will  you  come 
with  me?"  I  accompanied  him  and 
several  officers  to  the  boiler-room,  where 
about  thirty  prisoners  were  gathered 
together,  talking  to  a  lieutenant  from  the 
executive  office.  Colonel  Rice  pushed  to 
the  center  and  faced  the  men.  He  is  a 
large  man  whose  military  bearing  is  none 
the  less  impressive  for  being  free  and  easy. 
To  me,  who  have  never  been  a  prisoner 
under  him,  his  face  is  generous  and  kindly. 
His  manner  is  not  pompous,  not  domineer- 
ing. He  asked  what  the  trouble  was. 
In  reply  the  spokesman  said  that  the 
prisoners  gathered  there  were  not  striking. 
They  had  no  desire  to  strike.  All  they 
wanted  was  protection  in  keeping  the 
boiler  plant  going.  That  morning,  he  said, 
the  men  had  been  called  sneaks  and  scabs 
l)y  other  prisoners  and  had  been  threatened 
with  violence  if  they  did  not  stop  working. 
This  naturally  frightened  them  and  they 
had  joined  in  a  request  for  protection. 
Colonel  Rice  told  them  that  measures  were 
being  taken  for  their  safety  and  left  them 
with  a  strong  plea  that  they  continue  to 
perform  their  duties. 

The  Colonel  proceeded  to  a  wing  of  the 
prison  where  dissatisfaction  was  greatest, 
heard  some  of  the  grievances  of  the  men 
who  were  bold  enough  to  speak  out  under 
the  eyes  of  prison  officials,  and  made  them 
a  little  speech._  The  speech,  which  in- 
cluded a  warning  that  there  were  4,000 
soldiers  in  the  post,  "a  soldier  for  ev(^ry 
prisoner,"  and  that  the  commander  could 
have  them  all  there  "in  five  minutes," 
did  not  greatly  impress  the  men. 

That  noon  they  were  lined  up  in  the 
yard  as  usual  to  be  marched  out  to  work. 
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"This  was  the  final  test,"  writes  Mr.  Lane. 
.  .  .  "No  one  moved.  Two  thousand  prison- 
ers stood  with  their  arms  folded,  motion- 
less except  for  the  occasional  shouting  of 
individuals."     The  account  continues: 

In  their  ill-fitting  coats  and  shapeless 
trousers  with  white  numbers  two  and  a 
half  inches  high  sewed  above  each  knee  and 
across  their  backs,  they  looked  like  what 
in  the  ej'es  of  the  law  they  were — a  herd  of 
branded  criminals.  Yet  among  them  were 
many  inen  of  character  and  attainments, 
many  ignorant  youths  who  had  got  into 
trouble  through  sheer  carelessness,  many 
men  who  had  committed  offenses  for  which 
any  civil  court  would  punish  them.  What 
could  such  a  conglomerate  group  ha^e  in 
common? 

"We  want  to  go  home,"  shouted  some. 
"We  want  better  food,"  shouted  others. 
One  man  brought  a  laugh  by  bawling  at 
the  top  of  his  lungs,  "Give  us  liberty  or 
give  us  death." 

Colonel  Rice  walked  up  and  down,  now 
addressing  several  sentences  at  a  time  to 
the  inen,  now  begging  individuals  to  come 
forth.  Yet  no  one  wanted  to  reveal  him- 
self as  a  leader  in  the  presence  of  half  a 
dozen  prison  officers.  Few  smiled,  for 
tho  they  were  suddenly  realizing  the  pro- 
portions of  their  own  mass  movement, 
they  did  not  know  how  to  control  it  or  give 
it  direction. 

Suddenly  the  ranks  opened  and  a  small 
prisoner  with  closely  shaven  head  and 
wearing  a  long,  ugly  raincoat  pushedi 
foi'ward.  With  his  intent  expression  he 
had  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk.  I  had  seen  him  at  the 
Atlantic  branch  of  the  Disciplinary  Bar- 
racks at  Fort  Jay  and  knew  him  to  be  the 
close  friend  and  legal  ward  of  a  man  long 
prominent  in  social  work.  An  officer 
called,  "Here  is  a  speaker,  sir."  There 
was  a  quick  hush.  Beginning  in  a  low- 
voice,  the  priisoner  said: 

"Sir,  I  have  been  here  only  a  few  days. 
I  was  transferred  four  days  ago  from  the 
Disciplinary  Barracks  at  Fort  Jay.  I  am 
in  no  sense  a  leader  of  these  men.  I  can 
speak  for  m.yself,  however,  and  (here  he 
raised  his  voice  so  that  he  could  be  heard 
throughout  the  yard)  I  think  I  speak  for 
many  others  in  these  silent  ranks  when  I 
say  that  our  object  in  thus  seeming  to 
oppose  authority  is  that  this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  make  articulate  our 
demand  to  know  what  is  to  become  of  us. 
What,  sir,  is  the  Government  going  to  do 
with  us? 

"I  am  a  conscientious  objector.  I 
realize  that  in  thus  separating  myself 
from  this  mass  I  make  myself  a  marked 
man  among  your  officers.  I  am  willing  to 
do  this,  sir,  if  I  can  enlighten  you,  and 
through  you  others,  in  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing of  this  protest.  My  own  sentence 
happens  to  be  twenty  years,  but  my  case 
is  only  one.  There  are  hundreds  of  men 
in  this  prison  bearing  sentences  of  fifteen, 
twenty  and  twenty-five  years  (I  am  not 
now  speaking  of  objectors  only)  w^ho  were 
new  to  military  method  and  requirements, 
and  who  committed  offenses  for  which 
the  peace-time  judgments  would  be  only 
a  few  months  or  at  most  two  or  three  years. 
Are  these  men  to  remain  here  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives? 

"Sir,  the  armistice  was  signed  nearly 
three  months  ago.  The  war  is  over.  The 
Government  has  already  released  113  of  oiu* 
fellows.  Has  it  not  had  time  to  investigate 
the  justice  of  other  claims?  You  ask,  sir, 
what  are  our  grievances.  I  answer  that 
this  is  our  grievance.     These  men,   as   I 


read  them,  intend  no  violence.  You  see 
them  here  with  their  arms  folded,  refusing 
to  work.  That  is  the  method  of  their 
jjrotest.  We  ask,  and  we  ask  of  you  be- 
cause you  are  the  one  immediately  in 
authority  over  us,  what  is  our  future? 
In  the  remarks  you  have  just  made  you 
have  cleared  the  air  more  than  in  your 
talks  yesterday  in  the  wings.  At  least 
we  may  now  guess  where  you  stand. 
But  we  recognize  that  your  authority  is 
limited.  And  we  wish  our  protest  and  our 
inquiry  to  be  carried  over  these  walls 
and  to  reach  the  seat  of  authority  in 
Washington.  We  ask  this  question  and 
we  adopt  this  method  because  we  are 
prisoners  and  because  this  is  the  only 
method  known  to  us." 

The  prisoner,  W.  Oral  James,  stept 
back  into  his  place.  It  was  evident  that 
his  remarks  had  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  one  part  of  his  audience  at  least — : 
his  fellow  prisoners.  Colonel  Rice  spoke 
briefly  in  reply  and  when  he  had  finished 
his  officers  again  walked  up  and  down  the 
ranks  inviting  those  who  were  willing  to 
work  to  fall  out.  A  hundred  did  so. 
The  rest  stood  as  before,  with  arms  folded. 
There  were  smiles  on  their  faces  now. 
One  felt  that  indecision  had  vanished 
and  that  at  last  they  knew  what  they  were 
striking  for.  ' 

The  men  were  marched  back  to  their; 
wings.  What  was  to  be  done?  The, 
number  of  strikers  was  about  2,300.  They 
were  siill  part  of  the  military  forces  of  the' 
country.  They  were  subject  to  military^ 
discipline.  Their  officers  were  military^ 
men.  Their  conduct  was  mutiny,  and  for 
mutiny  there  is  only  one  recourse. 

That  afternoon  Colonel  Rice  telephoned 
to  Major-Gen.  Leonard  Wood  in  Chicago 
for  permission  to  use  the  soldiers  of  the 
49th  Infantry  regiment,  if  he  should  need 
them.  General  Wood  issued  permission 
for  the  use  of  the  troops  "to  maintain 
discipline,  to  protect  prisoners,  and  to 
protect  government  property."  Author- 
ity could  not  be  broader.  That  night 
when  I  left  the  prison  to  go  to  .supper  I 
passed  the  khaki  and  steel  of  a  thousand 
soldiers  waiting  outside  the  prison  gate. 

Meanwhile  the  men  had  profited  by  the 
scene  in  the  yard  that  noon.  The  rest 
of  Thursday  was  the  period  of  actual 
organization.  It  w^as  literally  true  that 
while  the  soldiers  were  being  sent  for  and 
were  marching  toward  the  ga,te,  the  strike 
was  gathering  the  force — and  the  direction 
— that  carried  it  through  to  victory.  Or- 
ganization was  first  perfected  in  the  seventh 
wing.  A  committee  was  elected  and  a 
statement  of  demands  drawn  up.  Tlio 
prisoners  in  this  wing  sent  messages  to 
those  in  other  wings,  telling  them  what  the 
demands  were  and  urging  them  to  elect 
their  own  committees,  with  one  prisoner 
to  serve  on  a  general  committee  that' 
would  attempt  to  confer  with  the  officials. 
"We  urge  you  to  preserve  order,  to  stand 
firm  and  commit  no  violence,"  concluded 
the  message  sent  to  these  wings. 

The  next  morning  no  attempt  was  made 
to  take  the  men  out  to  work.  Using  my 
pass,  I  visited  the  men  in  the  seventh  \\ing. 
They  received  me  as  every  body  of  men 
who  think  themselves  unjustly  treated 
receive  a  reporter — with  open  arms.  To 
them  I  was  a  bridge  to  the  outside  world. 
One  prisoner  suggested  that  I  might  be  a 
government  spy,  but  he  was  quickly 
silenced  l)y  those  who  thought  tliey  knew 
better.  After  all.  they  went  largely  on 
faith,  for  only  one  man  in  all  those  hundreds 
had  known  me  personally  before  I  had 
arrived  a  week  earlier. 

The  men  were  just    about    to    hold    a 
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The  Town  Sedan 


And  Now— the  Town  Sedan 


Here  is  the  newest  Jordan— 
fashionably  modern  in  design. 

The  body  is  all-aluminum,  of 
the  four-door,  straight-line,  com- 
plete-vision type.  It  is  lighter 
than  others. 

Wide,  deep  front  and  rear 
seats  and  two  auxiliary  chairs 
afford  rare  comfort  to  seven 
passengers. 

Windows  and  doors  are  broad 
and  square  cornered.  Uphol- 
stery is  of  a  fresh,  new^design. 

Roof  and  belt  lines  are  narrow. 
There  are  vertical  outside 
door  handles  and  Mount 
Vernon  platinum  fittings 
embellished  with  our  own 
individual  design. 


JORDAN 


Circassian  walnut  is  tastefully 
used  for  the  window  frames. 
And  there  are  Perfection  window 
lifts.  Yale  locks.  Silk  roller 
curtains.  The  whole  interior 
provides  the  repose  and  intimacy 
so  desired  in  a  closed  car. 

Nothing  is  lacking.  Every 
want  has  been  anticipated^and 
provided  for. 

No  rumbles.  No  rust.  No 
squeaks.     No  fatigue. 

Liberty  blue  and  Brewster  green 
for  the  finish  are  optional— either  is 
smart. 

Truly  the  car  for  dis- 
cerning people  who  look 
for  personality  as  well  as 
performance  in  a  rnotor 
car. 


Every  Jordan  owner  i»  entitled  to  receive  the  "Jordan  Arrow" 

JORDAN    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY,    CLEVELAND,    OHIO 


s 
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Closed  Cars,  Moderately  Priced 


Many  automobile  buyers  find 
that  the  sedan  or  coupe  of  solid 
body  construction  is  too  highly 
priced  for  their  purse  or  con- 
science. 

They  need  not  deny  them- 
selves and  their  families  the  com- 
fort and  protection  that  make  the 
closed  car  so  desirable,  however. 

.■  '    The  Rex  All-Seasons  Top,  of- 
!  iered  as  standard  equipment  by 
prominent  automobile  manufac- 
turers, has  made  possible  a  sedan 
and  coupe  of  moderate  price. 

In  fact,  the  Rex-topped  car, 
with  all  its  shelter  and  usefulness, 
costs  but  little  more  than  the 
cape-topped  model.  It  is  equally 
as  active  and  just  as  sparing  of 
i  gasoline  and  tires. 

For  a  paramount  Rex  feature 
is  rugged  but  light-weight  con- 
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meeting — the  "Soviet  of  the  seventh  wing," 
they  were  humorously  calling  themselves. 
Simons  mounted  a  box  and  I  leaned  over 
the  rail  of  the  first  balcony  so  that  I  could 
see  the  faces  both  above  and  below. 
Simons  was  persuasive,  eloquent,  direct. 
His  periods  were  rounded,  his  sentences 
complete,  his  climaxes  effective.  He  told 
them  that  the  strike  had  been  organized 
in  the  other  wings,  each  wing  having 
elected  a.  committee  just  as  the  seventh 
had  done.  He  read  the  demands  that  had 
been  formulated  the  night  before:  1,  that 
the  commandant  recommend  to  the  War 
Department  the  immediate  release  of  all 
military  prisoners;  2,  immunity  from  pun- 
ishment for  all  men  who  had  led  in  the 
strike  movement;  3,  recognition  of  a  per- 
manent grievance  committee  of  prisoners. 

He  told  them  that  theirs  was  the  just 
cause  of  self-government  now  being  fought 
for  throughout  the  ci^-ilized  world.  He 
brought  prolonged  applause  by  his  drama- 
tic announcement  that  the  disciplinary 
battalion  (the  group  of  men  about  to  be 
restored  to  the  service)  had  joined  the 
strike,  and  tho  this  news  later  proved  to 
be  untrue,  the  reception  accorded  it 
showed  how  eagerh'  the  men  welcomed 
additions  to  their  ranks.  He  declared 
that  no  authority  could  withstand  the 
power  of  a  united  body  of  men.  Efforts, 
he  said,  would  be  made  to  separate  them. 

"When  the  officials  come  to  take  you  out 
of  your  wings,"  he  shouted,  "use  no 
violence.  Whether  the:^'  take  you  out 
together,  in  groups,  or  singly,  go  quietly 
into  the  yard.  Once  there,  refuse  to  work. 
Violence  accomplishes  nothing.  Solidarity 
accomplishes  all  things.  The  watchword 
of  the  workingman  throughout  the  world 
to-day  is  solidarity.  Say  nothing,  do 
nothing,  but  stand  like  this."  The 
speaker  folded  his  arms.  "A  man  who 
commits  no  overt  act,  but  stands  like  this, 
is  immovable." 

As  he  spoke,  I  thought  of  the  thousand 
soldiers  outside.  I  thought  of  the  thick 
walls  that  shut  these  men  in]  and  of  the 
barred  doors  between  them  and  their 
fellows.  I  wondered  what  was  the  mys- 
terious power  by  Avhich  the  speaker  and 
his  listeners  thought  they  coidd  control 
their  own  destinies.  There  seemed  a  grim 
and  tragic  humor  in  the  situation  of  these 
upturned  faces  eagerly  drinking  in  the 
words  of  their  interpreter.  I  wondered  if 
either  he  or  they  fully  sensed  the  dire  pos- 
sibilities that  seemed  so  imminent  to  me. 

I  returned  to  the  prison  offices  with  this 
question  in  m.y  mind.  There  I  learned 
that  Colonel  Rice,  after  a  sleepless  night, 
had  made  up  his  mind.  He  called  me 
into  his  office  and  asked  me  to  sit  down;  I 
could  see  at  once  that  his  struggle  had  been 
intense.  He  went  quickly  to  the  heart  of 
his  decision.  He  had  enough  force  at  his 
command,  he  said,  to  compel  obedience 
from  every  prisoner.  "No  one  knows 
better  than  I,"  he  declared,  "what  this 
might  mean.  It  might  mean  violence  and 
it  might  mean  bloodshed.  If  these  men 
were  merely  mutinous,  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate. But  this  is  no  ordinary  prison 
uprising.  These  men  have  some  justifica- 
tion, much  justification,  for  their  feeling  of 
discontent.  I  know  the  approved  military 
method  of  handling  this  situation;  but  I 
know,  too,  that  we  are  in  a  changed  world 
to-day.  The  American  people  do  not 
stand  for  the  use  of  military  force  if  there 
is  a  better  way.  I  propose  to  find  that 
better  way.  I  shall  listen  to  a  committee 
of  prisoners.  If  this  is  surrender,  let  them 
make  the  most  of  it." 

I  felt  that  he  had  reached  a  momentous 
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decision.  A  moment  later  I  realized  just 
how  courageous  his  decision  was.  An 
officer  of  Colonel  Rice's  staff  stopt  me 
and  said : 

"Do  you  know  how  to  settle  this 
mutinj^?" 

"No,"  I  answered. 

"Well,  I  do,"  he  snapt.  ["I  could 
settle  it  in  seventy-two  hours.  I'd  lock 
every  prisoner  in  his  cell  and  I'd  starve 
him,  that's  what  I'd  do.  In  three  days 
every  one  of  'em  would  be  crawling  to 
me  on  their  bellies,  begging  to  be  allowed 
to  work.  A  week'd  see  them.  I'm  plumb 
disgusted  with  this  pusillanimous  way  of 
handling  a  bunch  of  criminals." 

The  committee  met  with  the  comman- 
dant and  several  other  officers  at  2:30  that 
afternoon.  When  the  seventeen  prisoners 
marched  into  the  room.  Colonel  Rice  asked 
them  if  they  had  a  spokesman.  Simons 
stept  forward.     He  said : 

"Sir,  on  behalf  of  the  general  prisoners 
confined  in  this  barracks,  I  am  authorized 
to  present  to  you  the  following  statement 
of  demands  which  I  shall  read: 

"'We,  the  men  now  confined  in  the 
U.  S.  D.  B.,  Port  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
having  been  convicted  by  courts-martial, 
present  the  following  as  essential  for  the 
restoration  of  normal  conditions: 

" '  1.  That  the  commandant  immediately 
release  from  solitary  confinement  all  men 
now  there  for  having  participated  in  this 
movement  from  its  beginning,  and  that  he 
promise  that  no  man  involved  in  this 
movement  shall  be  punished  or  discriminat- 
ed against  in  the  future  for  his  part  in  it. 

"  '2.  That  the  following  telegram  be  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  at  once:  "Gen- 
eral prisoners  confined  in  the  U.  S.  D.  B., 
Fort  Leavenworth,  petition,  M^ith  approval 
of  commandant,  for  amnesty  to  all  con- 
victed by  courts-martial.  Senators  Cham- 
berlain and  Borah,  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  public  opinion  generally  declare 
sentences  unjust  and  amnestj'  the_,p,roper 
redress.  Our  release  is  just  as  urgent  as 
that  of  the  113  conscientious  objectors 
recently  discharged.  Democratic  niilitary 
justice  requires  amnesty.  (Signed)  I¥is- 
soners'  General  Committee  elected  at""'*' 
request  of  officers." 

"'3.  That  the  commandant  recognize  a 
permanent  grievance  committee  to  be 
elected  by  the  men;  and  that  this  com- 
mittee shall  have  the  right  to  discuss  with 
the  authorities  such  improvements  of 
conditions  as  seem  in  the  committee's 
judgment  to  be  desirable.'" 

Colonel  Rice  took  up  the  points  one  by 
one.  The  first,  in  spite  of  its  somewhat 
vague  phraseology,  was  well  known  to 
refer  particularly  to  white  prisoners  who 
had  been  placed  in  solitary  confinement  for 
participating  in  the  race  riots.  Colonel 
Rice  told  the  committee  that  eleven  of  the 
men  so  confined  had  already  been  released 
and  that  the  cases  of  the  other  three  were 
at  that  moment  being  investigated  by  the 
executive  officer.  A  new  man  held  this 
position,  "Square  Deal"  Smith,  so-called 
from  his  record  of  fairness  in  the  Navy. 
After  some  parleying,  the  committee  de- 
cided to  present  those  facts  to  the  men  and 
to  seek  their  judgment. 

It  was  now  Colonel  Rice's  turn  to  explode 
a  bombshell.  At  last  he  took  the  men  into 
his  confidence.  He  road  a  paragraph  from 
a  letter  that  he  had  sent  to  the  War  De- 
partment a  month  previously  on  the  ques- 
tion of  excessive  war-time  sentences.  In 
effect  his  recommendation  was  that  all 
such  sentences  be  reduced  to  a  peace-time 
basis.  This  would  cut  many  fifteen.- 
twenty-,  and    twentv-five-vear     sentences 
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to  a  few  months,  or  at  most  to  a  year  or 
two.  It  was  evident  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  were  greatly  surprized  at 
this  revelation  of  the  commandant's 
action.  They  stood  out,  however,  for  the 
sending  of  the  telegram.  Colonel  Rice 
offered  instead  to  dehver  the  message  in 
person,  and  explained  that  he  was  making 
an  official  trip  to  Washington  in  two  days. 
To  this  the  committee  finally  agreed.  It 
agreed  also  to  omit  the  words,  "with  ap- 
proval of  commandant,"  since  by  taking 
the  message  in  person  Colonel  Rice  gave 
evidence  of  his  approval. 

The  third  point  caused  no  difficulty 
whatever,  for  Colonel  Rice  immediately 
said  that  he  would  be  entirely  willing  to 
discuss  matters  with  a  general  prisoners' 
committee,  so  long  as  such  a  committee 
displayed  a  proper  sense  of  leadership  and 
remained  representative  of  the  men. 

The  men  returned  to  their  wings.  They 
were  given  an  hour — all  they  asked  for — • 
in  which  to  report  the  decision  of  the  other 
prisoners. 

Rumors  quickly  came  back  that  the 
committee  was  meeting  with  difficulty  in 
some  of  the  wings.  The  fourth  wing,  es- 
pecially, we  heard,  was  insisting  that  the 
message  to  the  Secretary  of  War  be  sent 
at  once  by  wire.  The  reason  was  not  far 
to  seek.  The  strike  could  then  be  con- 
tinued until  an  answer  had  been  received! 

At  last  the  committee  returned,  four 
hours  after  its  appointment.  A  new 
spokesman  stept  to  the  front. 

"Sir,  I  am  spokesman  this  evening,  gen- 
eral prisoner  17,380,  who  acted  as  spokes- 
man this  afternoon,  being  somewhat  tired." 

Thus  spoke  Carl  Haessler,  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Rhodes 
scholar  at  Oxford,  editorial  writer,  Socialist, 
conscientious  objector.     He  continued: 

"Sir,  I  have  to  report  that  the  general 
prisoners  confined  in  this  barracks  have 
voted  unanimously — unanimously,  sir — 
to  return  to  work  to-morrow  morning  and 
to  restore  a  normal  state  of  affairs  upon  the 
conditions  agreed  upon  this  afternoon." 

A  breath  could  have  been  heard.  Colonel 
Rice's  eyes  softened,  his  face  became  suf- 
fused with  emotion,  and  he  said  almost  in 
a  whisper,  "That  is  very,  very  gratifying." 

The  strike  was  over.  The  democratic 
non-military  method  had  won.  And  the 
members  of  the  49th  Infantry,  who  had 
been  cooling  their  heels  outside  the  gates 
for  two  days  were  sent  packing. 

Next  morning  all  the  prisoners  returned 
to  work.  When  the  men  lined  up  after 
breakfast,  the  change  in  their  attitude 
was  evident.  Usually  there  are  much 
scuffling,  moving  about,  and  violation  of 
the  rule  against  talking  in  ranks.  That 
morning  every  man  was  alert  with  a  new 
dignity.  The  officers  and  guards  marked 
it  and  commented  upon  it  later. 

How  long  will  it  last?  The  result  of 
Colonel  Rice's  visit  to  Washington  could 
not  be  learned  when  this  account  went  to 
press.  There  was  talk  that  the  men  would 
strike  again  if  no  hope  was  held  out  to 
them.  The  committee  of  prisoners  was 
doing  all  in  its  power  to  hold  the  men  to 
their  word  to  preserve  order  and  to  com- 
mit no  violence. 

What  does  it  all  mean?  For  one  thing 
it  means  increasing  articulateness  for  one 
of  the  last  great  inarticulate  groups — the 
convicted  lawbreaker.  For  another,  it 
means  the  establishment,  for  once  at  least, 
of  a  new  order  of  military  comity.  Wh(!th- 
er  it  will  also  mean  "democratic  military 
justice"  for  hundreds  of  men  who  have 
been  unjustly  sentenced  to  excessive  terms 
of  confinement  remains  to  be  seen. 
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TWO  days  before  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Lane's  account  of  the  uprising  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  excerpts  from  which  are 
given  in  the  preceding  article,  Brig.-Gen. 
Samuel  T.  Ansell,  Acting  Judge  Advocate 
of  the  Army,  gave  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Military  Committee  that  strongly 
favored  justice  for  the  "hundreds  of  men 
who  have  been  unjustly  sentenced."  He 
is  quoted  in  a  special  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Times,  under  date  of  February  13: 

"The  sentences  imposed  for  slight  of- 
fenses by  the  courts-martial  have  shocked 
every  sense  of  justice,"  said  General  Ansell. 
"They  have  reached  the  heights  of  in- 
justice. The  sentences  in  many  instances 
bore  no  reasonable  relationship  to  the 
offenses  committed. 

"For  forty  years  the  Army  has  been 
cursed  with  red  tape  in  its  court-martial 
proceedings,"  said  General  Ansell.  "Ter- 
rible injustices  have  been  inflicted  upon 
small  offenders.  The  whole  system  is 
wrong. 

' '  I  realize  that  I  am  arraigning  an  in- 
stitution to  which  I  belong.  But  I  am 
doing  it  so  that  ample  justice  may  be 
done  the  men  in  the  ranks.  We  need 
more  humanity  in  our  judgment  of  their 
offenses.  We  have  not  shown  it.  For 
the  sake  of  our  men  and  their  famiUes 
we  must  put  an  end  to  this  cruel  sys- 
tem, and  we  must  do  it  at  once." 

As  a  result  of  General  Ansell's  evidence, 
says  The  Times,  Secretary  Baker  will  be 
called  before  the  committee  within  the 
next  few  days.  He  will  be  asked,  for  one 
thing,  as  to  his  attitude  regarding  con- 
scientious objectors,  who,  it  was  inti- 
mated at  the  hearing,  had  been  treated 
with  extreme  leniency  by  the  Secretary, 
while  men  in  the  Army  were  being  heavily 
punished  for  offenses  such  as  declining 
to  drill  when  tired  out.  The  account 
continues: 

Senator  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey, 
brought  up  the  Secretary's  attitude  to- 
ward conscientious  objectors  when  he 
asked  General  Ansell  why  the  Secretary 
of  War  had  "agreed  to  their  being  hon- 
orably discharged  from  the  Army  at  the 
same  time  that  men  on  the  firing-line 
were  being  committed  to  long  terms  in 
jail  for  trivial  lapses." 

"May  I  be  excused  from  answering?" 
asked  General  Ansell.  "It  might  em- 
barrass me." 

"We  will  have  the  Secretary  here," 
said  Senator  Chamberlain.  "He  can  tell 
us  about  it." 

General  Ansell  undertook  the  power 
of  review  over  courts-martial,  he  said, 
after  the  case  had  come  before  him  of 
twelve  non-commissioned  officers  who 
had  been  dishonorably  discharged  from 
service  and  had  been  sentenced  to  from 
three  to  seven  years  for  a  "minor  dis- 
agreement" in  one  of  the  army  camps 
with  some  West  Point  soldiers.  He  found 
authority,  he  .said,  und(>r  the  law  of  1862, 
to  review  the  court-martial  verdict,  and, 
after  going  into  the  evidence,  set  the  sen- 
tences aside  and  restored  the  men  to  duty. 

"I  wrote  the  Secretary  of  War  about 
it,"  .said  General  Ansell.  "I  wrote:  'You 
can  not  approve  the  iniquity  of  such  a 
system.'" 

The     Secretary,     he     added,    did     not 
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eneoiu-age  General  Ansell's  attitude,  but 
the  Acting  Judge  Advocate-General  in- 
sisted on  his  privilege  of  review  and  had 
kept  on  exercising  it  ever  since. 

General  Ansell  related,  as  evidence  of 
what  he  called  the  "  perniciousness  of 
the  court-martial  system,"  the  case  of 
a  boy  who  had  been  in  the  Army  but  a 
few  days  and  was  assign':- d  to  kitchen 
duty  in  an  army  camp.  The  sergeant 
found  him  smoking  a  cigaret  and  rep- 
rimanded him. 

"Give  me  that  pack  of  cigarets," 
ordered  the  sergeant,  according  to  General 
Ansell. 

"Goto ,"  snapt  the  soldier.      The 

company  lieutenant  came  along  and 
commanded  the  soldier  to  give  up  the 
cigarets. 

"I  won't  do  it,  and  I  don't  give  a 

for  anybody,"  retorted  the  soldier. 

General  Ansell  went  on  to  teU  of  the 
boy  being  tried  by  court-martial,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  dishonorable 
discharge  and  forty  years  in  jail.  The 
commanding  officer  of  his  regiment,  on 
reviewing  the  case,  reduced  the  sen- 
tence to  ten  years. 

"Now  it  must  appear  that  this  was  a 
serious  offense,"  said  General  Ansell. 
"But  the  facts  must  be  considered  as  they 
were  to  get  an  insight  into  the  matter. 
Here  was  a  raw  recruit,  new  to  army  life, 
in  the  turmoil  of  a  kitchen,  quite  likely 
upset  by  a  reproof  that  might  have  been 
harshly  made  and  letting  his  temper  get 
the  better  of  him.  For  this  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  forty  3'^ears  in  jail. 

"In  many  instances — I  am  not  citing 
exceptions — the  same  brutally  excessive 
sentences  have  been  imposed  for  trivial 
offenses. 

"Any  system  that  would  impose  such 
a  sentence  as  that  upon  the  boy  you 
speak  of  is  un-American,"  commented 
Senator  Thomas.  "It  would  make  Bol- 
shevik! out  of  the  relatives  of  a  man. 
I  want  to  say  that  the  officer  who  would 
act  that  way  to  a  soldier  is  a fool." 

"You  don't  want  that  to  go  upon  the 
record?"   suggested  Senator  Chamberlain. 

"•Yes,  I  do,"  insisted  Senator  Thomas, 

hotly.     "I    say    that   officer   was   a  

fool,  and  ought  himself  to  have  been 
court-martialed.  Any  one  imposing  such 
a  sentence  ought  to  be  court-martialed,  too. 
It  is  easy  to  see  why  in  peace  times  we 
can  not  get  men  to  go  into  our  Army." 

General  Ansell  remarked  that,  outside 
of  the  power  of  review  over  the  court- 
martial  by  a  command  officer,  the  only 
avenue  left  open  to  a  soldier  under  sen- 
tence is  the  exercise  of  executive  clemency 
by  the  President. 

The  General  read  from  a  memorandum 
he  wrote  and  submitted  to  Secretary 
Baker,  protesting  against  the  system  of 
court-martial.  He  called  it  "personal  ab- 
solutism," and  blamed  the  Chief  of  Staff 
and  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Army  for 
allowing  such  a  system  to  prevail. 

General  Ansell  spoke  of  a  soldier  who 
had  deserted  from  the  Army  at  West 
Point  and  who  remained  away  from  duty 
for  five  months  being  sentenced  to  death. 
Investigation  by  General  Ansell  developed 
that  he  had  gone  home,  fearing  that  things 
were  not  going  well,  to  find  his  father  dy- 
insr  from  paralysis. 

"That  boy  remained  with  his  father 
until  he  died,"  said  General  Ansell.  "The 
day  after,  he  reported  back  for  duty." 

The  death  sentence  was  set  aside,  after 
General  Ansell's  investigation,  but  the 
General  did  not  know  what  bad  happened 
to  the  boy. 


Auother  boy,  the  General  said,  had 
been  sentenced  to  fifteen  years  for  de- 
serting for  forty  days.  He  had  gone 
home  to  a  sick  wife  and  child.  General 
Ansel!  felt  that  the  circumstances  "did 
not  justify  desertion,  but  extenuated  it." 

Upon  a  soldier  in  France,  General  Ansell 
said,  the  death  sentence  had  been  im- 
posed for  declining  to  drill  after  having 
been  subjected  to  extreme  e.xposure  to 
cold  for  twenty-four  hourS.  He  insisted 
he  was  not  able  to  stand.  '  Two  others 
were  sentenced  to  death  for  sleeping  on 
post,  after  having  beeii  on  duty  for  four  daj-s 
with  hardly  any  sleep.  General  Ansell 
set  these  sentences  aside,  he  said,  after  the 
War  Department  had  declined  to  act. 

"It  must  be  remembered,"  said  Gen- 
eral Ansell,  "that  these  men  seldom  have 
adequate  counsel  and  don't  know  how  to 
defend  themselves.  The  Government  is 
represented  by  able  counsel,  and  the  of- 
fender has  all  the  odds  against  him." 

Senator  Chamberlain  wanted  to  know 
if  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  Congress 
to  pass  a  law  to  reinstate  men  who  ha^^e 
been  dishonorably  discharged  and  heavily 
punished  for  slight  offenses. 

"It  would  I)e  commendable  if  that  could 
be  done,"  replied  General  Ansell.  "The 
dishonorable  discharge  is  a  stigma  that 
must  cling  to  a  man  through  life.  It  is 
meant  to.  When  an  injustice  is  done,  as 
has  happened  so  often  in  our  courts- 
martial,  it  seems  only  fair  that  reparation 
be  made  to  the  injured  num." 


COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY  TO   HEAL 
WOUNDED  BY  MUSIC 


MUSIC  has  a  very  real  power  to  heal 
physical  woimds  as  well  as  that 
power,  long  half-jocularly  attributed  to 
it,  of  being  able  to  "soothe  a  savage 
breast."  Columbia  University  has  just 
begun  a  course  in  "musicotherapy,"  as 
the  new  method  of  healing  is  called;  and 
before  long,  predicts  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Everdng  Post,  "it  will  be  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  and  consent  that 
music,  by  its  infinite  and  finely  shaded 
rhythm  and  vibration,  timbre,  and  pitch, 
can  heal  not  only  mental,  but  certain 
kinds  of  bodily  illness."  The  writer  gives 
some  account  of  the  new  method,  as  well 
as  of  Miss  Margaret  Anderton,  who  has 
been  working  along  musicotherapeutic 
lines  with  Canadian  soldiers  for  some  time, 
and  through  whom  Columbia  University 
has  arranged  to  give  the  new  course.  As 
we  read: 

"It  is  the  ol)jeet  of  the  course  to  cover 
the  psychophysiological  action  of  music 
and  to  provide  practical  training  for 
therapeutic  treatment  under  medical  con- 
trol," says  the  university's  announcement, 
all  of  which  is  made  more  i)laiii  by  the 
experiences  and  ideas  of  Miss  Ander- 
ton herself.  Miss  Anderton  is  an  Englisli- 
woman  by  birth  and  a  pianist  by  pi'ofession, 
and  from  the  tinu^  when  she  first  began 
to  really  think  about  anything,  she  says, 
she  has  been  thinking  about,  aiul  reading 
about,  and  experimenting  with  the  prac- 
tical and  positive  effects  of  music,  and 
gradually  developing  hvr  ideas  until  they 
might  be  offered  as  an  assistance  to  the 
medical  profession. 

Not  that  there  are  many  books  to  read. 
There  are  very  few,  and  those  few  chiefly 
French.    "When  I  was  in  Paris  studying," 
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Shaving  with  a  GEM  Razor  is  just  as  easy  and 
pleasant  as  it  looks — let  the  "young  shaver"  remember 
that  those  who  have  had  shaving  experience  use  the 
GEM,  and  are  good  ones  to  pattern  after — they're 
setting  a  valuable  example.  Millions  of  GEMS  in 
use  today — a  favorite  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Your  razor  is  zvrong  if  the  blade  is  not  right. 
The  GEM  Blade  in  a  GEM  frame  makes 
a    perfect    combination    for   a    perfect    shave. 


The  separate 
parts  as  in- 
chuieii  in  out- 
fit are  shown 
in  illitstra- 
tiou  both  in- 
side tivt!  out- 
siile   oj    case. 


^M 


|_-   Outfit 

JL^^^^     Complete 

Includes  frame,  shaving 
and  stroppinji  handles, 
and  seven  Gem  Blades 
in  handsonif  case  as 
illustrated,  or  in  Khaki 
case    for    travelling. 

Add  .50f   to  abofe 
price,  for  Canada 

Gem  Cutkry  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

Canadian  Branch, 591  Sl.CalbtrintSl.W.,  Monlml 
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Now  is  the  Time  for  New  Standards 


Our  New  Conception 

Of  How  Good  a  Car  Should  Be 


WE   know   today — we   who   face   the   facts — that   stand- 
ards in  the  Light  Six  class  have  not  been  high  enough. 
Some  of  us  built  better  cars  than  others.     But  all  of  us, 
as  all  know  now,  made  natural  mistakes. 

We  sacrificed  too  much  to  lightness.  We  deemed  heavy-car 
standards  unnecessary.  What  we  considered  over-strength 
proved  under-strength  too  often.  Makers  did  not  know  re- 
quirements. 

Price  rivalry  forced  many  a  compromise.  Every  added  cost 
was  a  handicap. 

I  Then  expectations  on  car  endurance  have  been  constantly 
increasing.  Men  now  buy  cars  to  keep,  and  they  look  for  a 
permanent  car. 

All  Natural  Mistakes 

This  is  not  to  criticise  engineers,  neither  ours  nor  others. 
This  new  conception  has  been  born  of  experience.  It  has  come 
through  evolution,  such  as  other  lines  have  had.  Wooden 
Pullmans  once  seeme^good  enough. 

But  there  now  exists  a  many-year  record  on  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Light  Sixes.  That  record  shows  clearly  that 
higher  standards  are  essential.  Now  all  see  the  light,  and 
the  maker  who  fails  to  act  accordingly  does  every  customer 
injustice. 

Two  years  ago  we  decided,  for  our  part,  to  create  much  higher 
standards.  We  employed  for  the  purpose  many  new  specialists 
in  high-grade  car  construction  —  all  men  who  had  made  their 
mark.  And  we  told  them  to  work  out  in  the  Mitchell  their  ideal 
of  a  Six. 

The  Mitchell  was  then,  beyond  doubt,  the  best  car  in  its  class. 
We  were  pioneers  in  Sixes.  We  had  14  years'  experience  in  car 
building.  According  to  existing  standards  we  did  our  level  best. 
The  car  had  brought  us  enormous  'success  and  a  world-wide 
reputation.  But  we  saw  that  no  Light  Six  of  those  days  would 
long  meet  new-day  expectations. 


Our  War-Time  Chance 

Then  came  the  war,  and  the  great  Mitchell  factory  was  tur  I 
over  to  truck  building.  We  built  trucks  of  the  finest  qua! , 
under  rigid  inspection,  and  it  increased  the  whole  Mitel 
efficiency.  But  for  18  months  our  engineers  and  specialists  I 
unique  opportunities  to  accomplish  what  we  had  in  mind. 

During  that  time  our  new  experts  made  a  study  of  every  p,, 
They  reviewed  the  records  of  tens  of  thousandsof  Mitchells.  T  I' 
located  every  excellence,  every  shortcoming. 

They  established  new  methods,  fixed  new  standards  and  *-e 
They  spent  over  .^250,000  on   new  machines  and  equipme 
better  workmanship  and  more  exacting  tests. 

They  educated  a  staff  of  135  inspectors.  And  they  adop  I 
the  elaborate  inspection  system  which  the  Government  instajl 
here  for  war  trucks. 

A  Complete  New  Car 

The   result  is  practically  a   new  car  —  new   in   body,  new  i 
chassis.     It    embodies  more  than    100  important  improveme 
It  represents  new  standards,  new  quality,  new  exactness,  newfi 
ness,  new  perfection  in  finish. 

Our    engineers    figure    that    Mitchell   strength    has  been  I' 
creased  50  per  cent.     Mitchell  endurance  is  increased  75  per  c( . 
Mitchell  economy  25  per  cent,  and  Mitchell  beauty  and  com! 
at  least  20  per  cent. 

This  new  model  embodies  our  highest  conceptions,  based 
our  new-day  ideals.     It  is  a  vastly  better  car — at  least  50 
cent  better — ^than  any  pre-war  Light  Six.     It  can  have  no  vii 
in  this  field  with  anyone  who  knows  it.  ' 


Some  Major  Improvements 

Mitchell   dealers   will    indicate    countless    supremacies, 
we  can  cite  but  a  few. 


H 


MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  RA 
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The  gears  are  25  per  cent  strong^er  by  actual  crushing  tests. 
Lew  hardening  process  insures  uniformity. 

Rear  axle  strength  is  increased  50  per  cent.     Brake  efficiency 
•iicreased  75  per  cent.     Frame  strength  is  increased  50  per  cent 
idding  13^  inch  depth. 

Our  new  crank  shafts  show  35  per  cent  increased  tensile 
t  ngth  and  25  per  cent  greater  hardness.  They  are  twice 
Jinced  on  new  type  balancing  machines.  The  bearings  are 
i.e,  and  are  finished  in  a  manner  which  adds  immensely  to  the 
Dothness  of  the  motor. 

Our  steering  gear  is  made  10  per  cent  stronger,  and  fitted  with 
;  bearings.  It  does  away  with  jerks  and  jars,  and  it  never 
Is  the  driver.     We  have  adopted  a  perfect  disc  clutch. 

Modern  machines  are  installed  for  testing  motors,  axles  and 
rismissions  before  they  go  into  the  chassis,  then  for  testing  the 
Issis  complete. 

|We  employ  135  trained  inspectors,  and  they  never  let  a  fault 
fjby.  They  inspect  every  detail,  analyze  our  steels,  conduct  all 
I  countless  tests. 

Operating^Cost  Cut  25% 

New,  costly  methods  insure  perfect-fitting,  smooth-walled 
nders,  saving  much  waste  of  power. 

^■  thermostat  now  controls  the  temperature  of  air,  liquids 
I  gas. 

The  carburetor  intake  is  heated  twice  better  than  before, 
is  low-grade  gasoline  is  completely  vaporized.  All  of  it  enters 
)  combustion.  These  changes  have  cut  gasoline  and  oil  cost 
^er  cent. 

120-Inch  Wheelbase 


Our  wheelbase  is  120  inches  to  give  a  roomy  car. 
t  with  other  ."S-passenger  Sixes. 


,  WISCONSIN 


Compare 


We  use  frame  material  which  costs  twice  the  usual,  to  make 
the  bodies  staunch.  We  use  interlaced  hair  in  the  upholstery, 
because  it  stays  in  place.  We  use  four  coats  of  varnish  instead  of 
the  usual  two,  so  the  finish  is  enduring. 

We  are  building  a  heavier  car,  because  experience  shows  that 
the  Light  Sixes  have  been  too  light. 

We  are  using  a  wealth  of  chrome-vanadium  steel,  also  of 
chrome-nickel.  There  are  123  drop  forgings.  But  the  long 
cantilever  rear  springs  have  not  been  changed.  They  have  made 
the  Mitchell  the  most  comfortable  car  in  the  world.  And,  used 
on  40,000  cars,  not  one  of  these  springs  has  broken. 

Yet  It  Undersells 

We  have  made  100  such'  improvements.  Strength  is  Increased 
50  f^er  cent,  endurance  75  per  cent,  economy  25  per  cent,  beauty 
20  jjer  cent.  Every  like-class  car,  as  anyone  can  see,  has  been 
amazingly  excelled.  Yet  this  new  Mitchell,  like  the  old,  undersells 
all  comparable  cars. 

This  new  car  is  the  supreme  example  of  our  wonderful  factory 
efficiency.  We  build  complete  cars  —  chassis  and  bodies — under 
scientific  methods,  which  have  made  this  plant  notable.  We  save 
not  only  the  usual  parts-makers'  profit,  but  we  build  parts  below 
their  cost. 

This  car  at  its  price  is  the  most  astounding  thing  in  the  fine-car 
field  today.  It  sets  radically  new  standards.  It|clearly  gives  vastly 
greater  value  than  any  former  car  in  its  class.  Yet  not.  one  car  of 
its  size  and  power  and  class  is  selling  so  low  as  this  Mitchell. 

Go  see  this  new  model.  Your  Mitchell  dealer  has  it.  Go  over 
with  him  all  the  countless  improvements.  Make  your  own  com- 
parisons. If  you  do  that,  no  other  car  in  the  Mitchell  class  will 
have  any  chance  with  you. 

$1475  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

For  this  new  Mitchell — 

Model  E-40 — Five- Passenger  Touring  Car. 

Wheelbase,  120  inches. 

Long  Stroke  Six-Cylinder  Motor.     Cylinders,  3J^x5  inches. 

Tires,  34x4. 
3-Passenger  Roadster,  same  price.     Touring  Sedan,  $2175. 
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Miss  Anderton  said,  "I  picked  up  a  book 
one  day  which  dealt  with  the  subject.  That 
gave  new  impetus  to  my  own  research  work, 
which  has,  really,  been  going  on  all  my 
life.  But,  aside  from  the  few  French  books 
I  found,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  as  yet 
to  learn  from  books  about  it.  Almost  all 
I  havfe  found  out  I  have  found  out  for 
myself.  Little  things  occurred  constantly 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  and 
then,  finally,  the  war  came,  which  focused 
things  for  me." 

"There  are  two  chief  ways  of  treating 
patients,"  Miss  Anderton  continued,  "tho 
in  detail  no  two  cases  can  be  treated  alike. 
But,  as  a  general  thing,  I  administer  the 
music  for  any  form  of  war-neurosis,  which 
is  largely  mental,  and  have,  the  man  pro- 
duce the  music  himself  in  orthopedic 
eases  or  those  of  paralysis.  Different 
instruments  are  used  for  different  types  of 
trouble.  The  timbre  of  an  instrument 
probably  plays  the  largest  part  in  musical 
healing,  and  for  this  reason  wind  instru- 
ments are  good  because  of  their  peculiar 
quality.  Wood  instruments  are  par- 
ticularly potent  for  a  certain  kind  of 
war-neurosis  because  of  their  penetrating, 
sustained  tone.  Instruments  are  usually 
better  than  vocal  music,  for  with  the  human 
voice  the  personal  element,  which  is  usually 
not  desirable,  enters  in.  At  times,  how- 
ever, the  voice  is  best.  The  timbre  of 
wood  instruments,  however,  affects  the 
nerve  centers  more  than  does  the  voice 
or  the  piano.  This  is  especially  good  with 
deaf  people,  who  feel  the  \'ibrations  in  the 
spine." 

Some  of  the  cures  seem  little  short  of 
miraculous — and  it  depends  on  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  miracle  whether  they  are 
short  of  it.  Memories  have  been  brought 
back  to  men  suffering  with  aphasia;  acute 
temporary  insanity  done  way  with;  par- 
alyzed muscles  restored.  One  captain  who 
had  been  hurled  into  the  air  and  then  bui'ied 
in  debris  at  the  bursting  of  a  bomb  had 
never  been  able  to  remember  even  his  own 
name  until  the  music  got  him. 

Tests  have  been  made  upon  healthy  men, 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  certain 
pitches  or*  harmonic  combinations  have  a 
certain  bodily  effect.  At  present  the  effect 
on  the  throat  of  a  certain  chord  in  a  certain 
key  is  being  investigated,  and  it  ma.y  prove 
to  be  of  help  in  dealing  with  paralysis  of 
the  jaw. 

The  correspondence  between  color  and 
sound  vibrations  is  also  threaded  into  the 
healing  work.  This,  too,  has  been  worked 
on  for  years  by  Miss  Anderton.  "I  had 
often  thought  about  it,"  she  said,  "but 
it  was  crystallized  for  me  one  night  after  a 
concert  when  a  man  came  to  me  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement  and  asked  me  why  he 
had  seen  a  certain  color  around  a  piano 
all  the  time  that  I  was  playing  a  certain 
composition.  I  looked  up  the  vibrations 
of  that  color  and  they  were  the  same  as  the 
vibrations  of  the  dominant  tone  of  the 
piece." 

While  reeducation  of  soldiers  is  not 
primarily  a  part  of  musicotherapy,  with- 
out musicotherapy  in  several  instances 
men  would  not  have  been  able  to  take  up 
the  reeducation  work  which  came  later  and 
which  fitted  them  for  vocations.  Music 
itself  sometimes  becomes  the  chief  interest 
and  means  of  a  livelihood  to  a  man  who  has 
been  brought  back  to  physical  and  mental 
fitness  by  way  of  it.  For  instance,  one 
man  who  was  encouraged  to  use  a  false 
foot,  and  so  learn  to  walk  and  move 
naturally,  by  operating  the  pedals  of  an 
organ  has  now  become  a  regular  church 
organist  and  is  making  his  living  at  it. 
Another  man   who  was  given  a  small  lap  1 
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instrument  strung  like  a  piano,  for  the 
dispelling  of  chronic  melancholia  brought 
on  by  being  blinded  in  battle,  is  now 
being  trained  in  an  occupational  sani- 
tarium of  the  Canadian  Government  to 
become  a  professional  piano-tuner.  His 
first  keen  interest  was  awakened  when 
he  noticed  that  the  Gr  string  was  out  of 
tune — or,  rather,  that  "something  was  the 
matter"  with  his  toy.  The  G  string,  it 
may  be  said  in  passing,  had  been  put  out 
of  tune  by  Miss  Anderton.' 

Musicotherapy  may  be  a  harmful 
as  well  as  a  beneficial  thing,  and  Miss 
Anderton  lays  especial  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  just  "playing  for  soldiers"  is  not 
musicotherapy,  and  may  often  be  a  very 
detrimental  thing  for  wounded,  conva- 
lescent, or  mentally  deprest  soldiers,  if  done 
by  a  person  who  knows  neither  the  in- 
dividual needs  of  the  men  nor  anything 
of  the  large  bases  and  delicate  technique  of 
the  science.  Not  alone  a  knowledge  of 
music  is  needed,  but  of  physics  and  psy- 
chology, besides  some  knowledge  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  nervous  system  and  the 
muscles  and  tissues  of  the  body.  "I  had 
to  steep  myself  for  years  in  all  these  things," 
Miss  Anderton  says. 

The  course  at  Columbia  will  last  through 
to  June  11. 


FACING  THE  BOLSHEVIKI  WITH 
FROZEN  GUNS 


WITH  the  arctic  winter  around  them, 
outnumbered  by  well-equipped  Bol- 
shevik troops  fanatically  determined  to 
drive  them  into  the  frozen  northern  ocean 
before  spring,  the  American  troops  now 
fighting  south  of  Archangel  are  facing 
conditions,  say  recent  reports,  as  bitter  as 
any  that  Allied  troops  have  been  called 
upon  to  endure  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
war.  "One  night  spent  in  the  field  head- 
quarters of  the  American  command  holding 
the  Emtsa  River  front,"  writes  a  news- 
paper correspondent  with  the  American 
forces  in  northern  Russia,  "illustrated  the 
difficulties  which  the  troops  face  in  this 
desolate  region  in  an  arctic  winter."  One 
report  was  written  on  December  29, 
since  which  time  conditions,  judging  by 
recent  cables,  can  not  have  grown  better. 
The  writer  continues,  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post: 

Field  headquarters  were  in  a  tiny,  rough- 
hewn  log  cabin,  thatched  with  a  roof  of 
spruce  boughs  and  heated  by  a  home- 
made stove.  Outside,  in  the  forest,  the 
troops,  sheltered  only  by  lean-tos  of  boughs, 
shivered  around  camp-fires  in  the  snow. 
Inside  the  hut  were  a  few  cots,  a  rough 
table,  and  a  telephone. 

The  cold  wind  whistled  through  the 
chinks  in  the  logs  and  came  up  through 
cracks  in  the  floor.  The  officers  "turned 
in"  early,  wrapt  in  all  the  blankets  and 
overcoats  they  could  get. 

Down  along  the  banks  of  the  ice-filled 
Emtsa  River,  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
Bolshevik  lines,  American  outpost  patrols 
stamped  their  boots  on  the  frozen  swamp- 
ground  in  the  brush,  unable  to  build  fires 
for  fear  of  snipers. 

"  Bzz-bzz-bzz,"  went  the  field-telephone 
in  headquarters  hut. 

The  orderly  called  the  machine-gun 
officer.  From  the  conversation,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  water  in  the  cooling 
chambers  of  the  "emma-gees"  (the  sol- 
dier's pet  name  for  machine  guns)  in  the 


front  line  had  frozen  and  that  the  recoil 
would  not  work.  Because  there  was  no 
alcohol  or  glycerin  handy,  rum  had  been 
mixed,  as  an  antifreezing  fluid,  with  the 
water  in  the  cooling  chambers.  The  officer 
said  he  would  send  down  some  new  guns. 
He  went  out  to  find  that  every  gun  in 
the  place  was  in  the  same  fix.  A  long 
row  of  them  was  brought  inside  the  hut 
and  stacked  near  the  stove  to  thaw  out. 

"Hereafter,"  ordered  the  machine-gun 
officer,  "sleep  with  the  guns.  Wrap  them 
up  in  the  same  blankets  with  yourselves." 

Meanwhile  some  one  filled  up  the  stove 
to  hasten  the  thawing-out  process  of  the 
guns  near  bj^  The  hut  got  so  hot  that  an 
officer  turned  and  tossed  nervously  in  his 
sleep.  Then  a  soldier  rushed  in  to  shout 
that  the  hut  had  been  set  on  fire  from  the 
overheated  chimney. 

All  turned  out  in  the  snow  to  empty 
canteens — the  only  unfrozen  water  at  hand 
— on  the  roof  to  extinguish  the  fire. 

Then  the  officers  went  back  into  the 
hut  to  shiver,  for  in  saving  the  hut,  the 
fire  in  the  stove  had  been  extinguished. 

A  Polish  boy  from  Michigan,  John 
Przybylski,  of  Company  M,  339th  In- 
fantry, Eighty-fifth  Division,  recently 
reached  New  York,  invalided  back  from 
the  Russian  front.  He  fought  in  all  the 
battles  around  Archangel,  until  rheuma- 
tism, contracted  from  wearing  wet  cloth- 
ing, made  him  helpless.  A  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  gathered  from 
him  one  of  the  fullest,  and,  in  many  details, 
one  of  the  worst  accounts  of  conditions 
in  northern  Russia  that  has  yet  appeared 
in  print.     To  quote  this  authority: 

The  German  menace  in  Russia  is  ap- 
parent everywhere  to  the  American  forces 
there.  The  Bolshevik  troops  are  officered 
by  Germans  and  there  are  many  former 
soldiers  of  the  Hindenburg  legions  serving 
as  non-commissioned  officers.  They  are 
working  with  might  and  main,  spreading 
Hun  propaganda  and  endeavoring  to  con- 
vince the  simple  Russian  peasants  that  the 
Yankees  are  plotting  with  the  French  and 
British  to  divide  Russia  among  themselves. 

Up  to  the  time  that  Private  Przybylski 
was  relieved  from  active  service  and  sent 
back  to  America,  he  says,  the  minds  of  the 
Russians  had  not  been  wholljv  poisoned 
against  the  Americans.  He  said  the  many 
Bolshevik  prisoners  taken  insist  that  the 
Russian  has  no  grievance  against  the 
Americans,  but  desires  them  to  evacuate 
the  country.  However,  as  the  fighting 
continues  the  feeling  may  spread  until  it 
becomes  general.  Such  condition  would 
develop  more  serious  consequences. 

The  ill-feeling  that  might  be  created 
against  America  and  the  Allies  would 
be  the  greatest  capital  the  Huns  could 
wish,  for  it  would  give  them  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  "next  war,"  is  the  opinion 
of  Private  Przybylski.  The  Bolsheviki 
are  super-Huns,  he  says,  in  their  ability 
to  perpetrate  atrocities.  They  overlook 
nothing  in  the  category  of  frightfulness. 

In  the  warfare  in  northern  Russia  there 
is  little  trench-fighting,  but  a  great  deal 
of  tree-to-tree  and  rock-to-rock  work  in  the 
forest.  The  nature  of  the  ground  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  digging  in.  The 
men  have  to  take  to  what  cover  they  can 
in  the  swamps  and  wooded  lands,  without 
artillery  or  trench-mortar  battery  supports. 
What  artillery  was  available  when  he  was 
there  Avas  railroad  artillery,  comnuvnded 
by  the  British,  Przybylski  explains. 

"Our   outfit   went   overseas   in   Julv    of 
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1918,"  says  Przybylski.  "We  landed  in 
Archangel  in  August  and  went  right  into 
action.  The  winter  night  was  just  begin- 
ning to  set  in.  There  were  only  a  few 
hours  of  daylight,  and  those  were  used  to 


the  best  advantage  by  both  sides.  We 
threw  up  what  defenses  were  possible. 
These  were  not  many.  The  natxu-al  for- 
tresses, the  woods  and  ridges,  were 
utilized. 

"We  were  working  -^dth  the  French — 
and  let  me  say  the  poibi  is  the  greatest  of 
aU  soldiers.  Nothing  gets  past  those  fel- 
lows. They  seem  to  love  fighting  with  a 
strange,  fanatical  love,  and  will  die  with 
a  smile  for  France.  They  welcomed  us 
when  we  landed  and  nothing  that  they 
could  do  seemed  half  enough.  They  were 
fine  fellows.  Many  of  them  are  with  the 
glorious  dead  of  this  war.  We  learned  a  lot 
from  the  poilu  and  they  learned  a  lot 
from  us. 

"The'  peril  in  Russia  is  not  so  much 
from  the  fighting  quality  of  the  Bolshevik 
troops,  but  from  sheer  numbers.  Every 
man  counts  with  us,  and  when  you  con- 
sider that  I  know  of  companies  which  have 
lost  seventy-nine  men,  the  situation  be- 
comes reaUy  perilous.  We  are  a  long  way 
from  the  base  of  supplies,  while  they  have 
their  whole  country  at  their  back.  The 
Germans  are  rallying  them,  waving  the 
red  flag.  If  we  had  a  full  army  in  there 
we  could  lick  them  to  a  frazzle,  but  we 
haven't  a  full  army,  or  we  didn't  have  a 
fuU  army  when  I  was  there. 

"I  was  in  eight  or  nine* fights  over  there, 
and  if  the  boys  in  the  other  sectors  of  the 
war  had  anything  that  we  missed  I  don't 
know  what  it  was.  We  fought  battles 
where  twenty  of  the  Allies  faced  four 
hundred  of  the  Reds,  and  we  licked  'em. 
The  French  and  the  British  fought  with  us, 
and  let  me  tell  you  right  here  and  now 
they  all  fought. 

"We  had  to  fight.  The  Reds  were  sup- 
ported by  artillery,  including  the  German 
77s  and  pieces  ranging  up  to  the  9.2  guns. 
We  had  neither  field-guns  nor  trench- 
mortars,  so  it  was  a  case  of  '  fight  like  hell ' 
and  every  man  for  himself.  The  British 
had  railroad  artillery,  and  they  brought 
these  big  fellows  into  frequent  use.  -  Our 
airmen  did  effective  liaison  work  and  our 
guns  put  the  Red  batteries  out  of  action. 

"One  of  the  most  terrific  fights  I  was 
in  was  at  a  place  known  on  the  map  as 
Bridge  No.  444.  This  was  a  strategic 
point  on  a  railroad,  the  exact  location  of 
which  I  do  not  know.  The  Reds  held  it  in 
strength  and  were  prepared  to  destroy 
it  if  we  overpowered  them  in  direct  assault. 
We  set  about  to  make  an  enveloping  move- 
ment, and  succeeded.  K  and  L  com- 
panies went  off  on  the  river  to  the  left, 
whUe  A  and  I  companies  went  to  the  right 
flank.  M  company  attacked  frontaUy 
at  the  proper  time.  We  not  only  captured 
the  bridge  and  many  troops,  but  we  pre- 
vented the  destruction  of  the  structure. 

"The  enemy  troops  that  escaped  fled 
along  the  railroad  -  bed,  destroying  two 
wooden  bridges  and  ripping  up  the  rails 
as  they  fled.  Our  aerial  liaison  was 
perfect  in  this  action.  Commanded  via 
wireless,  our  troops  moved  simultane- 
ously and  if  we  had  had  sufficient  artillery 
support  not  a  Russian  would  have  escaped 
the  web  of  steel  we  threw  around  them. 

"Of  course  the  Bolsheviki  had  railroad- 
trains,  and  they  raced  along,  ripping  up 
the  tracks  behind  them  so  we  could  follow 
only  on  foot.  A  dozen  times  we  tried  to 
work  a  detachment  around  behind  them 
to  destroy  their  tracks,  but  we  never  were 
able  to  accomplish  that.  So  we  had  to  hike 
along  in  vain  pursuit. 


"Every  man  who  fought  in  Russia 
knows  now  why  Napoleon  was  beaten. 
No  man  not  a  native  can  stand  the  climate. 
When  we  were  there  it  was  cold  and  wet 
and  unhealthy.  We  would  march  a  day, 
wet  to  the  skin,  and  then  have  to  sleep  in 
our  wet  clothing.  It  is  bad  enough  when 
the  weather  is  reasonably  warm,  but  under 
the  conditions  we  faced  it  was  terrible. 
The  cold  and  damp  got  into  our  joints,  and 
we  contracted  rheumatism  and  other  ills. 

"It  was  worse  when  we  were  on  outpost 
duty.  Of  course,  we  were  not  allowed 
to  have  fires,  and  to  do  your  guard  trick, 
there  in  the  silent  cold  when  your  teeth 
chattered  all  night  long  and  you  knew 
that  if  you  moved  the  enemy  snipers 
would  cut  loose  at  you,  was  no  fun. 

"The  Bolsheviki  need  no  German  in- 
struction in  some  things.  We  have  heard 
of  what  the  Huns  did  in  Belgium  and 
France.  The  Bolsheviki  committed  atroci- 
ties in  and  around  Archangel  that  pale 
anything  the  Huns  tried.  I  can't  tell  you 
what  they  did,  for  you  wouldn't  print  it, 
but  let  your  imagination  run — you  can't 
go  wrong. 

"The  Russians  had  a  lot  of  machine 
guns.  They  used  church  towers,  had 
the  guns  strung  up  in  trees  and  behind 
rocks.  They  cut  loose  frequently.  When 
we  were  on  outpost  duty  we  would  often 
hear  them  talking.  I  could  understand 
some  of  their  talk,  and  their  whole  notion 
of  life  was  to  kill  somebody — it  made  Uttle 
difference  who  or  for  what  reason. 

"We  were  kept  so  busy  that  the  only 
time  we  had  to  shave  was  when  we  were 
out  on  sentry  duty.  Then  one  man  would 
stand  by  the  machine  gun  while  the  other 
would  hang  his  mirror  on  a  near-by  bush 
or  tree-branch  and  shave.  Then  he  would 
stand  by  the  gun  and  his  partner  would 
shave. 

"All  the  fighting  we  did  was  remin- 
iscent of  the  old  Indian  warfare.  We 
were  in  the  woods  and  would  creep  along 
until  we  came  within  easy  range  of  the 
enemy.  We  would  wait  for  them  to  fire 
and  then  pour  in  our  volleys.  It  was  a 
simple,  but  tremendously  effective  method 
of  fighting. 

"Everything  was  bad,  but  the  marching 
was  terrible.  In  places  we  would  sink  in 
above  our  knees.  The  mud  woiild  puU 
the  boots  right  off  our  feet,  and  then  it  was 
often  a  case  of  push  ahead  in  your  stocking- 
feet  until  we  could  retrieve  our  shoes. 
But  shoes  were  poor  protection  at  best.  A 
few  strides  and  they  were  full  of  slush. 

"I  wrote  my  impressions  of  Archangel 
in  verse,"  said  Przybylski.  "I  claim  no 
greatness  for  it  as  a  poem,  but  it  is  just 
what  I  think. 

Then  feeling  blue  and  sarcastic, 
Because  it  was  Saturday  night. 

He  picked  the  worst  corner  of  all  out, 
And  called  it  Archangel  for  spite. 

"In  one  of  the  battles  we  fought  about 
Archangel  we  had  the  enemy  surrounded, 
and  a  merry  fight  resulted.  We  turned 
loose  with  everything  we  had,  and,  believe 
me,  they  knew  they  had  been  in  a  fight  be- 
fore we  finished  with  them.  We  captured 
many,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  getting  a 
German  officer.  He  died  of  wounds  on  the 
way  to  the  rear. 

"The  Bolsheviki  captured  one  of  our 
fellows.  They  paraded  him  through  the 
Russian  cities  and  he  was  badly  treated. 
That  seemed  to  be  the  system  over  there. 
We .  saw  other  prisoners  who  had  been 
tied  to  trees  and  mutilated.  The  women 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  their  own  country- 
men. There  was  nothing  we  missed.  I'm 
glad  that  we  were  able  to  get  home  again 
aUve."  '        ^ 


TWO  FRIENDS,  SUPPOSEDLY  DEAD  IN 
FRANCE,  MEET  IN  NEW  YORK 


'^'^FOSE  amazing  mistakes  in  the  of- 
-■-  ficial  casualty  lists,  amazing  at  least 
to  us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  have 
much  Ught  shed  on  them  by  the  compUcated 
mix-up  reported  below.  Two  men,  friends, 
each  thought  he  saw  the  other  kiUed ;  nay, 
more,  one  thought  he  buried  the  other 
with  suitable  solemnity.  These  things 
happened  in  those  Avild  days  at  Belleau 
Wood.  To-day  both  are  exceedingly  lively 
citizens  of  New  York.  To  men  who  can 
build  seven  reels  upon  one  idea,  or  even 
less,  with  aU  the  dexterity  that  the  savant 
can  erect  a  new  kind  of  megatherium  out  of 
a  wandering  caudal  fragment,  this  yarn  is 
pregnant  with  possibilities.  The  tale  is 
told  in  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram, 
from  which  we  quote: 

Now,  if  you  are  inquisitive  and  want  to 
know  just  what  this  yarn  is  about,  turn 
to  the  casualty  Usts  of  June  7,  1918,  and 
under  the  heading  of  "New  York  Men 
KiUed  in  Action,"  you  will  find  the  names 
of  Private  "Slim"  Waldman,  of  the 
marines,  and  "Doc"  Clifford,  who  is  just 
as  much  of  a  fighting  man  as  he  is  a 
sky-pilot.  And  if  you  are  in  doubt  as  to 
the  truthfulness  of  the  aforesaid  casualty 
hsts  you  might  look  up  "Doc"  Clifford  at 
his  Madison  Avenue  address,  and  he  will, 
or,  rather,  he  would  have  told  you  that 
"Slim"  Waldman  had  been  kiUed  in  the 
woods  on  June  7,  and  if  you  had  asked 
"Slim"  Waldman  he  would  have  tear- 
fully told  you  that  he  saw  "Doc"  Clifford 
buried  beneath  five  feet  of  French  sod  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill  just  to  the  east  ap- 
proach to  the  wood. 

But  fate  willed  it  that  neither  "Doe" 
Clifford  nor  "Slim"  Waldman  was  to 
make  the  fateful  journey  "west"  just 
then.  Instead,  luck  took  each  by  the  hand 
and  led  him  to  safety,  and  that  is  why 
"Doe "  Clifford  is  back  in  New  York  to-day 
with  one  of  the  remarkable  stories  of  the 
Great  War,  while  Private  "Slim  Waldman, 
at  the  home  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Helen 
Waldman,  No.  806  Elton  Avenue,  the  Bronx, 
is  ready  to  substantiate  every  word  he  says. 

How  one  of  the  "corpses"  buried  the 
other  one  is  best  told  in  "Doc"  CUfford's 
own  words: 

Of  the  thousands  of  men  I  met  in 
France,  the  one  to  impress  me  most  was 
Private  "SUm"  Waldman,  Company  B, 
5th  Regiment,  marines.  "Slim"  was  a 
husky  lad.  He  packed  160  pounds  of 
robust  Americanism  in  his  frame  of  six 
feet  two  inches,  but  withal  he  was  a  kid. 
Only  eighteen  years  old  was  "SUm," 
and  at  that  he  had  had  three  years  of 
service  to  his  credit  in  Santo  Domingo 
and  Haiti. 

On  June  7  the  Germans  were  playing 
merry  fiddles  around  Belleau  Wood.  It 
seemed  as  if  our  boys  couldn't  locate  their 
machine-gun  nests,  and  the  Boche  was 
cutting  us  down  as  fast  as  we  showed 
above  the  ground.  Well,  I  saw  "Slim" 
more  than  a  dozen  times  that  day  in  the 
course  of  five  hours.  He  was  a  runner,  and 
was  here  and  there  and  everj-where,  and 
the  steel  jackets  were  spattering  all  around 
him.  The  last  I  saw  of  him  was  toward 
evening.  He  was  making  for  a  machine- 
gun  nest  within  our  lines.  Then  I  saw 
the  poor  kid  torn  apart.    A  German  whiz 
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THE  NEW  SERIES  HAYNES  COUPE- 
ITS  FOUR  FACTORS  OF  CHARACTER 


''HEN  you  select  a  Coupe  your  preference  rests  upon  appearance 
upon  the  body,  its  lines,  its  interior  and  exterior  detail. 


Realizing  this,  we  have  produced  a  Coupe  body  which  is  in  keeping 
with  the  mechanical  superiority  of  the  Haynes. 

This  full  aluminum  body,  with  its  graceful  lines,  and  its  quietly  rich 
fittings,  accepts  the  critical  scrutiny  of  the  car'cpicure. 

The  Haynes  Coupe  offers  the  four  factors  of  car'character — strength, 
beauty,  power  and  comfort — in  the  combination  that  should  be  ex' 
pected  of  the  builders  of  America's  first  car.  Certainly  the  twenty-six 
years  of  success  which  lie  behind  each  Haynes  today  justify  your  ex' 
pectation  that  the  new  series  shall  answer  your  wishes. 

May  we  ask  you  to  be  prompt  in  reserving  your  Coupe?  Each  of 
these  is  practically  an  individual  job.  We  will  do  all  we  humanly  can 
to  meet  your  wishes  as  to  date  of  delivery,  but  we  ask  you  to  bear  in 
mind  that  no  car  can  leave  the  factory  unless  it  fully  and  completely 
meets  the  rigid  Haynes  standard  of  correctness. 

The  Haynes  Automobile  Co.,  Kokomo,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  SERIES  "LIGHT  SIX" 

Open  Cars 

Touring  Car -7  Passenger $2485 

Roadster— Four  doors,  4  Passenger   ....       2485 

,  Closed  Cars 

Coupe — 4  Passenger $3100 

Sedan— 7  Passenger 3350 

Limousine— 7  Passenger 4000 

Wooden  Wheels,  Standard  Equipment 


NEW  SERIES   "LIGHT  TWELVE" 

Open  Cars 
Touring  Car— 7  Passenger $3250 


Roadster — Four  doors,  4  Passenger 


3250 


,  Closed  Cars 

Coupe— 4  Passenger $3800 

Sedan— 7  Passenger 4000 

Wire  Wheels,  Standard  Equipment 


The  Haynes  is  America's  First  Car 
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baag  got  him.  When  darkness  made  it 
safe  to  venture  about  I  went  over  to 
where  I  saw  "Slim"  last,  and  there  was  his 
body,  all  torn  to  pieces,  the  head  gone 
and  one  leg  shattered. 

"Well,  we  picked  up  what  we  could 
find,  placed  them  in  a  gi-ave  on  the  hill, 
and  I  offered  prayers  for  the  brave  lad. 
Then  I  placed  a  wooden  cross  over  the 
grave,  and  I  marked  "Slim's"  name  on  it, 
so  that  it  could  be  foxmd  afterward.  That 
was  "Slim's"  end. 

Now  comes  the  denouement,  the 
"punch"  of  the  wondrous  yarn. 

When  "Doc"  CUfiord  had  finished  tell- 
ing of  "Slim"  Waldmun's  death  he 
paused  and  happened  to  glance  toward 
the  door  of  the  room  in  which  he  was  sit- 
ting, surrounded  by  an  interested  group. 
"Doc"  Clifford  gasped,  stiffened,  and 
stared  hard  at  the  long,  lanky  figure  of  a 
youngster  clad  in  the  imiform  of  a  marine, 
visible  in  the  ne.xt  room. 

"If  it  ain't  'Slim'  I  hope  to  die!"  cried 
Doe.  "  I  thought  you  were  dead.  In  fact, 
I  was  just  telling  the  boys  that  I  buried 
you,  and  here  you  are  to  make  a  liar  ovit 
of  me.    When  did  you  ebme  back  to  life?" 

"Dead!  I  was  never  dead,  but  I  saw 
you  killed  in  those  woods,  and  I  curst 
my  sergeant  and  the  whole  outfit  because 
they  would  not  let  me  go  out  to  Avhere 
you  fell.  I  was  going  after  you  in  the 
morning,  only  the  Boche  got  me  good  with 
six  steel  jackets  in  the  chest,  and  I  was 
done  for  for  six  weeks.  And  here  you 
are  alive,  and  I  have  been  lying  about 
how  gloriously  you  went  to  your  death. 

"You  remember  I  was  working  a  ma- 
chine gun  for  four  days.  Well,  I  almost 
went  mad  in  that  hole  with  bullets  spat- 
tering about  me  like  rain.  I  wanted  to  get 
out  and  take  a  stretch  so  they  let  me  serve 
as  a  runner.  I  made  four  or  five  trips 
behind  our  lines  before  the  Boche  snipers 
got  wise  to  me,  and  then  they  made  it  hot. 
I  dropt  into  one  of  our  nests,  and  who 
should  I  fall  in  on  but  'Slim'  Kellum,  who 
is  long  and  lanky  like  me  and  who  is  also 
one  of  my  company.  'Slim'  is  all  gone  to 
pieces  like  I  would  have  been  had  I  re- 
mained in  that  nest.  He  tells  me  how  he 
has  a  hunch  that  the  Germans  would  get 
him  that  night,  but  I  gives  him  the  makin's 
and  tells  him  to  brace  up. 

"And  all  the  while  the  steel  jackets  are 
biting  the  dust  about  my  head.  Then  I 
sees  you.  Doc,  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  don't 
see  you,  but  I  makes  out  an  object  on  the 
ground,  and  it  looked  powerful  much  like 
you.  I  started  out  to  where  you  fell,  but 
the  sergeant  tells  me  that  he  is  mighty 
scarce  on  gunners  and  needs  me,  and  I 
cussed  him  out.  In  the  meantime  'Slim' 
raised  up  to  take  a  stretch.  Well,  it  was 
his  last.  A  whiz  bang  exploded  at  his 
knees,  and  when  I  sav^  the  poor  fellow 
again  his  head  was  gone  and  one  of  his 
legs  was  mangled. 

"I  was  weeping  over  'Slim'  wh(m  I  was 
ordered  on  a  mission  behind  the  lines.  I 
had  gone  only  a  few  yards  when  I  got  the 
first  crack  in  the  chest.  It  plugged  me 
clean.  The  others  went  through  on  the 
right  side.  That  night  they  carried  me  to 
the  base  hospital,  and  while  they  were 
working  on  me  on  the  table  the  Germans 
turned  some  poison-gas  on  us,  and  that  is 
aU  I  remember.  When  I  came  to  five  days 
later  in  a  hospital  behind  the  lines  I 
learned  that  they  had  me  down  on  the 
chart  as  'Slim'  Kellum,  and  there  was  poor 
'Slim'  out  there  deader  than  a  door  nail. 

"In  six  weeks  I  was  well.  I  asked 
about  you,  'Doc,'  and  they  told  me  you 


had  'gone  west,'  and  they  told  me  as  how 
you  had  helped  to  pick  me  up  before  you 
went,  but  I  knows  all  the  time  that  it  was 
'Slim'  Kellum  you  buried  and  prayed  for, 
and  _  I  was  sorry  to  know  that  you  had 
gone  before  I  could  thank  you,  but  I 
knew  that  "Slim'  would  thank  you  when  he 
met  you  up  there.  Tell  me,  how  did  you 
manage  to  get  here  after  I  saw  you  killed?" 

Then  "Doc"  Clifford  resumed. 

"It  wasn't  me  that  was  killed.  The 
man  you  saw  fall  was  an  officer.  We 
l)icked  him  up  afterward." 

And  "Slim"  and  "Doc"  Clifford  shook 
hands,  and  the  lanky  marine,  with  his 
Croix  de  Guerre,  five  chevrons,  and  cam- 
paign ribbon  decorating  his  chest,  marched 
out  very,  very  much  alive. 


HOW  "LA  LIBRE  BELGIQUE"  DEFIED 
DEATH   AND   THE   KAISER 


'  I  ^HE  inside  story  of  ha  Lihre  Bclgiqne, 
A  the  clandestine  Belgian  newspaper 
that  reported  its  publication  office  as  "a 
cave  moved  about  by  automobile,"  is 
out  at  last,  says  Le  Petit  Parisien  (Paris), 
and  a  livel.y  story  it  is.  With  the  per- 
sistence of  a  gadfly,  this  "regiilarly  ir- 
regular" little  journal  stung  the  Hun 
oppressor  with  jibes  and  bitter  cartoons; 
but  more  deadly  than  its  Gallic  -satire  and 
malignant  wit  was  its  circulation  of  real 
news,  of  the  truth  about  the  w^ar,  among 
Belgians  whose  only  other  source  of  in- 
formation was  the  German-controlled  press. 
Possibly  the  only  uu censored  newspaper  in 
any  of  the  warring  countries,  certainly 
the  most  famous  uncensored  newspaper, 
was  La  Libre  Belgique. 

The  Belgian  press,  "behaving  ad- 
mirably," refused  to  submit  to  German 
censorship,  and  suspended  publication 
in  a  liody  early  in  the  war,  Le  Petit  Parisieti 
points  out  in  introducing  the  history  of 
the  Belgian  paper.  After  that,  the  Ger- 
man Government  had  to  create  newspapers 
of  its  own.  There  was  need  for  a  news- 
paper to  give  "good  and  correct  news," 
to  inform  the  Belgian  public  of  "what  was 
happening  beyond  the  lines,  and  to  up- 
hold its  courage."  As  we  read  in  the  New 
York  Times's  translation  of  Le  Petit 
Pari.nen's  account: 

The  project  was  audacious  and  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  for  editors,  proof-read- 
ers, compositors,  and  deliverymen  risked,  in 
case  of  discovery,  the  penalty  of  execution. 

This  sinister  outlook  did  not  restrain 
certain  patriotic  men  of  Brussels,  who, 
after  taking  all  precautions,  laufiched 
one  fine  day  La  Lihre  Belgique  (Free 
Belgium).  This  valiant  little  paper  from 
the  day  of  its  first  appearance  had  a 
considerable  success  among  the  Belgians, 
and  plunged  the  famous  von  Bissing  into 
the  greatest  rage.  Free  Belgium  entitled 
itseff  modestly:  "A  Bulletin  of  Patriotic 
Propaganda,  Regularly  Irregtdar,  Sub- 
mitting to  Absolutely  No  Censorship." 
The  office  of  the  publishers  was  ironically 
announced  as  at  the  "  Kommandantur- 
Brussels."  As  for  the  editing,  it  was  said 
that  "not  being  able  to  be  always  in  a 
place  of  complete  rest,"  it  was  done  in  a 
"cave  moved  about  by  automobile." 

The  'German  Governor-General  mul- 
tiplied his  orders  to  discover  the  authors 


of  Free  Belgium,  distributed  free  through- 
out the  whole  Kingdom.  He  mobilized, 
for  this  end,  an  army  of  police;  he  offered 
a  very  large  reward  to  any  one  who  could 
furnish  information  of  value  to  his  spies. 
It  was  in  vain. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers 
knew  no  more  than  von  Bissing  who 
edited  and  composed  the  courageous 
little  paper.  They  received  it  at  more 
or  less  regular  dates;  they  read  it  with 
eagerness;  they  were  amused  by  the  cari- 
catures of  the  Governor-General  and  his 
subordinates;  they  passed  it  on  secretly,  as 
the  mere  fact  of  possessing  a  copy  was  con- 
sidered a  misdemeanor — and  that  was  all. 

But  what  anxiety  for  the  editors! 
Ever.y  one  feared  that  they  would  soon 
be  discovered;  for  a  printing-shop  is  not 
so  easily  hidden  as  a  package  of  needles, 
and-  when  an  unusually  long  interval 
separated  two  numbers,  there  was  great 
trembling  for  the  l)rave  men  who  laughed 
so  obstinatel\-  and  so  A\ittily  at  von  Bissing 
and  his  thunderings. 

The  clandestine  .  publication  of  Free 
Belgium  ended  with  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  The  people  of  Brussels  have 
now  learned,  with  lively  surprize,  that 
it  was  in  the  capital  itself  and  in  a  neigh- 
boring suburb  that  the  .composition  and 
printing  of  the  prohibited  paper  were 
done.  The  unpublished  story  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Free  Belgium  was 
founded  has  just  l)een  revealed  to  us  by 
Mr.  Eugene  van  Doren,  its  principal 
author,  or,  at  least,  he  who  composed  it, 
printed  it,  and  distributed  it  with  the  aid 
of  several  Belgian  journaUsts  of  talent, 
among  whom  were  JSIr.  Victor  Jourdain, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Patriate,  who  fur- 
nished the  necessary  funds,  and  Mr.  van 
de  Kercheve,  who,  under  the  signature  of 
"FideUs,"  chastised  the  invaders  with  ? 
vigorous  and  witty  pen. 

The  title  was  given  by  Mr.  Victor  Jour- 
dain, who  took  charge  of  the  editing.  Mr. 
van  Doren  assumed  the  task  of  publish- 
ing and  indiistrial  organization.  The  first 
number  published  the  magnificent  letter 
of  Cardinal  Mercier,  "Patriotism  and 
Endurance."  The  copies  w^ere  put  in 
envelops  by  Mr.  van  Doren  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  wife;  he  delivered  them 
himself  to  representatives  and  senators, 
and  he  carried  packages  of  them  to  the 
Jesuits,  the  Dominicans,  the  Redemptorists, 
and  to  numerous  friendly  houses. 

As  Mr.  van  Doren  was  constantly  ex- 
posed to  danger,  he  judged  it  prudent  to 
take  certain  precautions.  He  bought  a 
cane,  the  end  of  which  he  hollowed  out 
carefully.  It  was  into  this  hiding  place 
that  he  put  the  copies  made  by  the  press 
on  silk  paper.  All  the  manuscripts,  in 
fact,  were  recopied  by  him  on  the  press, 
then  destroyed. 

After  the  third  number,  immediately 
following  a  visit  of  the  police  to  the 
home  of  Madame  Massardo.  wife  of  a 
bookseller  of  the  Galeries  Saint-Hubert, 
who  served  as  the  intermediary  for  the 
copy,  the  printer  refused  his  help.  Fur- 
ther, the  copy  for  this  number  had  to 
be  thrown  into  the  fire.  The  Abbe 
Demeer,  to  whom  Mr.  van  Doren  entrust- 
ed the  secret,  obtained  the  consent  of 
another  printer.  Mr.  Allaer,  on  the  con- 
dition that  when  the  printing  was  done, 
the  issues  of  Free  Belgium  be  delivered  to 
Mr.  van  Doren  in  a  public  street.  All  went 
well  this  way.  Friends  and  collaborators 
increased  and  the  paper  produced  at  each 
issue  a  new  sensation  .  .  .  and  redoubled 
the  searches  of  the  German  police. 

It  was  urgent,  however,  to  take  new 
precautions.  Mr.  van  Doren,  anxious  about 
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Good  Brakes  and 
Weed  Tire  Chains 
together — 

Undoubtedly  the 
greatest  factor  in 
preventing  motor 
accidents. 


WEEl^  TIRE  CHAINS 

Saved  THEIR  Lives 

Without  tire  chains,  the  brakes  would  have  been  useless— 
with  brakes  alone,  disaster  could  not  have  been  prevented. 

The  above  picture  illustrates  one  of  the  numerous  situations 
in  which  you  may  be  placed  during  bad  road  weatlier — when 
suddenly  some  one  appears  directly  in  your  path  and,  in  a 
fraction  of  a  second,  you  must  apply  your  brakes  and  bring 
your  car  to  a  quick  stop.  It  is  then  you  require  a  firm, 
unfailing  grip  on  the  road  M^hich  can  only  be  obtained  by 
equipping  all  four  tires  with 

Weed  Tire  Chains 

Cars  with  Chainless  tires  on  wet,  oreas.v,  slippery  jwvements  lack  brake 
power  to  the  same  dejfree  as  they  would  if  their  brake  linings  were  made 
of  wet,  greasy,  slippery  bands  of  rubber.  Tire  Chains  are  the  most 
effective  sujiplementary  addition  to  brake  power — in  fact,  brake  effici- 
ency is  largely  dependent  upon  the  use  of  chains. 

No  matter  how  expert  and  careful  you  are  when  driving  on  wet  pave- 
ments and  muddy  roads,  the  treacherous  bare  tires  defeat  your 
very  best  efforts  to  prevent  a  skid  or  bring  jour  car  safely  to  a 
sudden  stop. 

The  memory  of  one  accident  spoils  future  enjoyment  in  the  use  f)f  a 
car  so  don't  run  the  risk  of  such  accidents.  Don  t  forevi-r  forfeit  the  pleas- 
ures and  comforts  of  motoring.  Safety  and  confidence  can  surely  be  yours 
by  equipping  all  four  tires  with  Weed  Chains. 

American  Chain  Company,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT  \f/  CONNECTICUT 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

The  Complete  Chain  Line— All  Types,  All  Siiet.  All  Finishes— From  Plumbers'  Safety  Chain  to  Ships'  Anchor  Chiia 
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the  life  of  his  printer,  decided  to  compose 
the  paper  at  his  own  house.  In  con- 
sequence, he  bought  the  necessary  material 
— in  order  to  prevent  the  spies  from  fol- 
lo-vving  the  trail  by  the  easy  identification 
of  characters.  And  he  installed  the  plant 
on  the  Avenue  Verte,  at  Woluwe,  in  an 
abandoned  house,  where  he  could  work 
in  all  security  with  the  aid  of  two  pro- 
fessional printers,  the  Allaer  brothers. 
Again,  Free  Belgium  appeared  without 
interruption. 

As  its  success  became  greater  and 
greater,  it  was  necessary  to  insure  de- 
livery of  the  paper  to  the  houses  of  the 
subscribers.  The  cooperation  of  an  ar- 
dent patriot  was  secured.  He  was  Philippe 
Baucq,  whom  the  Germans  shot  at  the 
same  time  as  Miss  CaveU.  The  work 
was  di^dded  up  thus:  Mr.  van,  Doren 
kept  for  himself  the  delivery  of  the  big 
packages,  and  PhiUppe  Baucq  effected 
the  distribution  of  single  papers. 

The  devotion  of  this  man  was  so  splen- 
did that  he  alone  distributed  four  or  five 
thousand  copies.  He  made  trips  at  night 
on  a  bicycle.  Later,  when  the  bicycling 
was  forbidden,  he  went  on  foot.  At  one 
time  he  walked  for  two  days  without  rest. 

Each  new  day  made  necessary  the 
most  minute  precautions.  Mr.  van  Doren 
decided  to  print  Free  Belgium  which, 
until  then,  was  only  set  up  in  his  shop 
at  Woluwe.  Mr.  Victor  Jourdain  fur- 
nished the  necessary  funds  to  buy  a  foot- 
power  press,  which  was  installed  at 
Molenbeeck,  a  suburb  of  Brussels,  in  an 
outbuilding  of  a  factory  belonging  to  Mr. 
van  Doren.  From  then  on,  the  paper 
was  set  up  at  Woluwe  and  printed  at 
Molenbeeck. 

But  the  transportation  of  material 
was  not  always  an  easy  matter.  Mr.  van 
Doren  had  to  make  two  little  cases,  which, 
when  filled,  weighed  about  twenty  kilos. 
Also,  when  he  got  aboard  a  trolley-car  with 
packages  so  small,  yet  so  heavy,  he  was  al- 
ways an  object  of  curiosity  to  passengers. 

In  the  midst  of  these  inconveniences 
there  arose  at  times  amusing  incidents. 
One  day,  especially,  while  Mr.  Louis 
Allaer  was  carrying  4,000  copies  of  Free 
Belgium  he  was  obligingly  aided  by  some 
German  soldiers,  who  lifted  the  box  to  his 
shoulder! 

The  success  of  Free  Belgium  progressed 
with  such  rapidity,  to  the  constantly 
growing  anger  of  the  Governor-General, 
whose  spies  came  back  empty-handed 
day  after  day,  that  the  printing-shop  had 
to  be  enlarged.  A  new  machine  was 
bought  and  carried  piece  by  piece  to  the 
shop  at  Molenbeeck.  There  Mr.  van 
Doren  was  surrounded  by  Germans;  it 
was  necessary  to  prevent  the  noise  of  the 
motor  from  giving  them  the  alarm.  Re- 
member that  there  was  a  reward  of  100,000 
francs  for  him  who  should  discover  the 
office  of  the  forbidden  paper!  Mr.  van 
Doren  secured  the  necessary  tools  and  ma- 
terials, and  simply  walled  up  the  press 
and  the  motor.  Before  the  wall  he  placed 
some  furniture,  and  he  entered  his  shop  by 
a  little  door  hidden  behind  some  scrap 
iron  and  cardboard  boxes. 

When  the  installation  was  done,  there 
was  published  the  famous  number  which 
showed  on  the  front  page  the  picture 
of  von  Bissing  seated  at  his  desk  reading 
Free  Belgium.  Throughout  Belgium  people 
literally  tore  copies  of  this  issue  from  each 
other's  hands. 

Soon  after,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bel- 
gian national  holiday.  Free  Belgium  sum- 
moned the  people  of  Brussels  to  meet  at 
Sainte-Gudule.  It  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful manifestation  of  patriotism  that  can 


be  imagined.  Those  present  thundered 
out  the  "Brabanfonne,"  then,  carried 
away  by  their  enthusiasm,  all  followed 
with  "Toward  the  Future." 

The  German  spies  were  on  the .  trail ; 
the  plant  had  to  be  broken  up  in  great 
haste;  the  material  was  carried  to  the 
house  of  a  friend  of  Baucq,  on  the  Rue 
d'Arlon,  at  Brussels.  These  tribulations 
did  not  discourage  Mr.  van  Doren.  The 
book  "J' Accuse"  had  just  appeared  in 
Switzerland;  he  decided  to  publish  it  in 
instalments  in  Free  Belgium.  Publication 
began  in  No.  50  of  the  paper.  Twenty 
thousand  copies  had  to  be  printed. 

The  danger  became  pressing.  Searches 
were  made  without  end  and  arrest  fol- 
lowed arrest.  Not  at  all  worried,  Mr. 
van  Doren  published  a  new  number  with 
a  dedication  in  caricature,  representing 
von  Bissing  bowed  down  under  the 
weight  of  a  stack  of  search  -  warrants 
against  Free  Belgium.  Then  he  launched 
an  illustrated  paper  entitled  La  Cravache 
{The  Whip),  printing  10,000  copies,  which 
were  distributed  free. 

The  catastrophe  happened.  Discov- 
ered, Mr.  van  Doren,  had  time  to  take  flight 
and  found  refuge  with  relatives,  later  with 
friends,  at  Brussels,  where  he  stayed  for 
several  months,  laughing  at  the  searches  of 
the  poUce.  But  Free  Belgium  did  not  dis- 
continue its  irregular  appearances,  thanks 
to  the  devotion  of  several  patriotic  Bel- 
gians. This  one  and  that  one  might  be 
arrested,  or  sentenced,  but  some  one  would 
pick  up  the  interrupted  work.  Among 
them  were  merchants,  printers,  bankers, 
priests,  lawyers,  politicians.  Never  could 
the  Germans  get  hold  of  Free  Belgium,  in 
spite  of  the  years  of  forced  labor  that 
they  inflicted  upon  its  successive  collab- 
orators. 

HOW  WAR  BECOMES  A  PERSONAL 
MATTER 


ONE  can  be  a  soldier  actively  engaged 
and  still  look  at  the  whole  thing  in  a 
rather  detached  way.  Then  there  comes 
a  moment,  sooner  or  later,  when  a  man 
realizes  that  he  himself,  personally,  is  a 
factor,  one  among  millions  tho  he  may  be. 
Oliver  Eastwood,  who  went  with  the 
Canadians  to  France  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war,  tells  his  experience  in  McClure's 
Magazine: 

On  a  morning  late  in  April  of  the  year 
1915  I  found  myself  midway  between  the 
enemies'  lines  and  our  own,  on  the  Ypres- 
Poelcappelle  road.  My  duties  were  to 
discover  and  report  any  activities  of  the 
Germans.  Parties  of  this  kind  are  called 
"listening  patrols,"  and  are  usually  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  soldiers,  but  as  we 
expected  a  heavy  attack  we  could  not 
spare  the  men.  Consequently,  I  was  sent 
alone  out  into  that  scarred,  shell-torn 
stretch  of  ground  known  as  "No  Man's 
Land,"  the  contest  of  which  had  already 
cost  thousand  of  lives,  and  was  soon  to 
cost  thousands  more. 

In  this  sector  the  trenches  were  not  two 
hundred  yards  apart,  at  extreme  points, 
and  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  Keerselaere 
Wood,  I  could  discern  dim,  gray  figures 
hurrying  this  way  and  that,  doubtless 
preparing  for  the  attack  that  we  had  so 
long  expected. 

Creeping  nearer  so  as  to  gain  a  point  of 
vantage,  I  approached  the  far  side  of  the 
road.  The  country  roads  in  this  part  of 
Belgium  are  poplar-lined  like  those  of 
France.     Miles  and  miles  of  these  stately 


poplars  have  witnessed  the  advance  and 
retreat  of  the  Prussian  horde,  and  many 
of  them  bear  their  own  marks  of  war. 
My  object  was  to  reach  the  road  and  seek 
the  shelter  of  a  friendly  tree.  After  much 
tedious  crawling,  in  which  we  had  become 
fairly  proficient,  and  countless  tie-ups 
in  barbed  wire,  I  selected  a  poplar  and  took 
up  my  position.  As  every  soldier  knows, 
his  best  friends  in  action  are  his  cigarets 
and  lighter,  and  so,  in  the  comparative 
safety  of  my  new  position,  I  pulled  out  my 
case,  selected  a  fag,  and  struck  a  light. 
Z-z-zip ! 

Then  it  happened. 

Before  I  had  time  to  think  came  a  flash 
and  a  report,  but  even -before  these  I  felt 
a  vicious  biting  in  the  muscles  of  my  right 
arm.  Then,  as  I  realized  what  had  hap- 
pened, a  flame  which  had  not  existed 
before  broke  out  in  my  being.  The  war 
at  that  moment  became  a  personal  matter, 
and  I  had  received  a  personal  wound 
which  altered  my  whole  view-point.  What 
before  had  been  a  strong  disapproval  of 
German  methods  was  now  a  hatred  which 
nothing  but  revenge  could  assuage.  I 
had  been  hit  by  an  enemy,  probably  acting 
in  the  same  capacity  as  I  was.  I  had  been 
careless  and  had  not  protected  myself 
on  all  sides.  Fearing  a  second  shot,  auto- 
matically I  dropt  down  on  the  cobbles. 
The  light  was  still  very  uncertain,  and  I 
knew  that  my  only  chance  of  escape  was 
by  giving  the  Hun  the  same  medicine  he 
had  injected  into  me  and  in  a  larger  dose. 
My  arm  ached  terribly,  and  was  gradually 
growing  stiff,  but  my  pride  suffered  a 
greater  wound.  To  think  that  I  should 
be  fool  enough  to  strike  a  light  while  in 
this  precarious  position! 

I  waited.  Then  just  what  I  expected 
happened. 

Fritz,  growing  impatient,  moved,  and  in 
doing  so,  showed  me  his  position.  _  Lying 
in  a  pile  of  stones,  in  the  gray  uniform  of 
the  Prussian  Guard  (Kaiserism's  best  bet), 
there  was  nothing  to  identify  him  from 
them  but  his  red  epaulets.  Now  the 
game  would  be  a  fight  to  the  finish.  I 
knew  his  position  and  he  knew  mine. 

Still  I  waited. 

I  was  taught  as  a  youngster,  among 
other  rudiments  of  deer-hunting,  that  if  I 
disturbed  a  deer  and  then  remained  per- 
fectly still,  he  would  become  reassured.  In 
this  respect  man  is  Uke  his  furry  quarry. 

The  German  crawled  toward  the  small 
outhouse  of  a  near-by  farm,  with  the  ob- 
vious intention  of  gaining  the  shelter  of 
the  wall,  and  then  making  me  take  a 
Billy  Sunday  trail.  Immediately  he  was 
hidden  from  view,  I,  knowing  his  intention, 
gritted  my  teeth  to  bear  the  pain  in  my 
arm,  and  changed  my  position  by  three 
trees.  Then  I  watched  for  him  to  round 
the  corner  of  the  outhouse.  He,  being  a 
squarehead,  did  not  take  into  consideration 
that  I  might  change  my  position,  and 
when  he  came  into  view  he  straightway 
sighted  his  rifle  on  the  spot  where  he  cal- 
culated I  should  have  been.  This  was  my 
chance.  Before  he  had  time  to  think,  my 
gun  spoke — and  thirty  feet  is  close  range. 

If  Germans  are  made  to  swear,  as  we  are, 
that  they  will  give  their  lives  for  their 
country  if  need  be,  then  this  man  did  his 
duty  to  a  worthless  nation.  I  searched  him 
for  papers  that  might  be  of  military  value, 
then  with  much  pain  and  difficulty  I 
regained  our  own  Lines,  and  made  my 
report,  just  as  there  commenced  the  open- 
ing bombardment  of  the  second  battle  of 
Ypres — that  engagement  in  which  Canada 
earned  her  D.  S.  O.  and  breathless  Allied 
prayers,  and  in  which  we  learned  that 
Germany  could  crucify  a  fallen  enem3\ 
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CANADA^A  Neighbor 

with  Money  to  Spend 


YOU  one  of  those  who  think  that  be- 
cause   of    Canada's    comparatively    small 
population,    Canada    is    not    worth     any 
effort  ? 

Do  you  cast  envious  eyes  on  the  mar- 
kets that  lie  across  the  world — markets 
that  are  hard  to  reach,  unstable  and  in 
many  ways  transient? 

Do   you  know   that  in   the  year  pre- 

the  war,  Canada   bought   more   from   the 

States  than  did   Spain,  Austria-Hungary 

nee    COMBINED  ?     During    the    same 

Norway,    Sweden,    Russia    (Russia    with 

150,000,000  population),  Denmark,  Argen- 

Brazil  did  not  buy  one-third  as   much 

United  States  as  Canada  did? 


-now. 


That  was  before  the  war. 

Canada  is  more  prosperous,  wealthier  and  more  populous- 

Thtse  facts  should  impress  upon  you  the  wisdom  of  taking  some  immediate  action 
to  cultivate  the  Canadian  market. 

Advertise  in  Canada.     Advertise  in 

The  Daily  Newspapers  of  Canada 


THESE  papers  have  an  influence  in  the 
cities  where  they  are  published  and 
in  the  small  towns,  and  countryside  contig- 
uous thereto,  that  makes  them  the  premier 
mediums  of  advertising  in  Canada. 


I 


F  you  advertise  in  the  Metropolitan 
papers  aggressively — continuously — you 
will  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  Canadian  buying 
public  which — valuable  now — will  eventually 
prove  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  quick- 
growing  markets  of  the  world. 


Any  of  the  papers  listed  hereunder — any  recognized  Ad- 
vertising Agency — will  put  you  in  immediate  possession  of 
the  rates,  circulation  figures,  etc.,  enabling  you  to  imme- 
diately   start   advertising  in  this   rich  and  growing  field. 


Place 

PopulntUm 

Paper 

Place 

Population 

Paper 

Halifax,  N.  S. 

hWMm 

HERALD  &  MAIL 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

225,000 

FREE  PRESS 

St.  John,  N.  B. 

.').'■>,()()() 

.STANDARD 
TELEGRAPH  ft.  TIMES 

TELEGRAM 
TRIBUNE 

Montreal,  1».  Q. 

".'■lO. ()()() 

GAZETTE 
.STAR 

TELEGRAPH 

Regina,  Sa.sk. 

20,105 

LEADER 

Quebec,  P.  Q. 

lOO.OOO 

Saskatoon.  .Sask. 

•>i.o:>A 

PHOENIX 

STAR 

Ottawa,  Out. 

1(11.78,'-, 

CITIZEN 

.JOURNAL  DAILIE.S 

Galgary,  .\Ita. 

5G.302 

ALBERTAN 

London,  Ont. 

00.000 

ADVERTLSER 

HERALD 

FREE  PRESS 

Kdmonton,  Alta. 

5.1.794 

Bl  LLETIN 

Toronto,  Ont. 

525,000 

GLOBE 

JOURNAL 

WORLD  (S.  &D.) 

N  EW  S 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

120,000 

SUN 

STAR 

Victoria.  B.  C. 

45,000 

COLONIST 

Prepared  by  SMITH,  DENNK  &  MOORE,  Advertising  Aieency,  Toronto  and   Montreal 
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Un-retourhed  photuyraph  of  Si  x  5  Goodyear  Solid  Tire  which  ia  one  ofav  original 
set  of  Goodyeara  that  haa  yivgn  iC.OOO  miles  of  service  and  in  sti'l  running  on  a  1-lon 
truck  owned  by  The  Baltimore  Chair  &  Furniture  CoTnpany,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Copyright  1919,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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A  40,000-Mile  Set  of  Tires 

"  r^ESPITE  running  for  3  years  and  covering  40,000  miles,  the  original 
jL^set  of  four  Goodyear  S-V  Solid  Tires  is  still  doing  good  work  on  one 
of  our  1-ton  trucks.  They  are  economy  tires." — Charles  W.  London, 
for  The  Baltimore  Chair  &  Furniture  Company,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


AFTER  three  years  of  continuous 
^service  under  conditions  fre- 
quently unfavorable,  a  set  of  four 
Goodyear  Solid  Truck  Tires  is  still 
running  on  a  1-ton  truck  owned 
by  The  Baltimore  Chair  and  Furni- 
ture Company,  manufacturers  and 
renters  of  furniture  since  1906. 

These  tenacious  tires  have  traveled 
40,000  miles.  And  yet  not  one  of 
them  has  worn  down  sufficiently  to 
require  immediate  replacement. 

They  cost  $149.70.  Consequently,  it 
is  clear  that  they  have  served  at  the 
astoundingly  low  figure  of  less  than  a 
tenth  of  a  cent  per  tire  mile. 

During  the  entire  three-year  period 
their  endurance  has  been  tested  by 
continuous  service  over  all  sorts  of 
routes  in  and  around  Baltimore. 
The  battering  they  have  received 
regularly  from  bad  pavements  has 
been  increased  by  the  top-swaying  of 
the  capacity  loads  of  furniture  which 
they  have  helped  to  carry. 

Again  and  again  these  veteran  Good- 
year Solid  Tires  have  had  to  submit 
to  the  attacks  of  dangerous  litter  in 
railroad  yards  and  alleys,  but  their 
treads  still  remain  thick  with  rubber. 


This  record,  like  others  already  pub- 
lished, serves  to  show  that  these  tires 
not  only  deliver  exceptional  individ- 
ual mileages  but  also  unusual  general 
average  niileages.  The  scores  for  sets 
in  city  service  often  range  from  15,000 
to  25,000  miles  and  sometimes  even 
past  the  40,000  mark  given  here. 

Indeed,  officials  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned company  state  that  they  are 
now  using  Goodyear  S-V  Solid  Tires 
on  their  two  other  trucks.  They  add 
that  these  additional  Goodyears  are 
demonstrating  the  same  kind  of 
wearing  qualities  noted  in  the  first  set. 

They,  therefore,  had  a  very  sound 
reason  for  specifying  Goodyear  Solid 
Tires  on  a  fourth  truck  which  they 
purchased  recently. 

The  experience  of  this  company  is 
simply  another  indication  that  the 
widespread  adoption  of  Goodyear 
Solid  Truck  Tires  is  based  on  nothing 
less  than  their  decisive  economy. 

Users  of  these  tires  have  the  added 
advantage  of  prompt,  thorough  and 
safe  service  from  a  system  of  hundreds 
of  Goodyear  Truck  Tire  Service 
Stations  well  distributed  over  the 
country. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  6c  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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MONEY 
or  Your  LIFE 


It's  bad  enough  to  be  held  up  and  robbed  of  your  money 
and  your  watchn 

But  to  allow  waste  matter  to  be  "held  up"  in  your  intes- 
tines may  be  far  more  serious.  You  can  get  more  money; 
you  can  buy  another  watch.  You  may  never  be  able  to 
get  your  health  back. 

Constipation  is  the  "hold  up"  man  of  the  human  system. 
The  food  waste  it  holds  up  in  your  lower  intestines  decays 
and  generates  poisons.    A  poisoned  system  is  the  result. 

Over  90%  of  human  illness  has  its  origin  in  the  intestinal 
canal.  Nature  normally  tries  to  get  rid  of  this  poisonous 
waste.  But  when  she  can't  do  the  work  single-handed, 
you  must  help  her,  in  her  own  way.  The  Nujol  Treatment 
is  nature's  way. 

The  pills -salts-castor  oil -mineral  water  habits  are  not 
nature's  way.  They  play  constipation's  game  —  forcing 
and  upsetting  the  system. 

Nujol  acts  easily,  harmlessly,  naturally — makes  you  "reg- 
idlar  as  clockwork.'' 

J/i/n^^^^fS  '  Nujol  is  sold  only  in  sealed  bottles 
rrCltrLLlL^*  bearing  the  Nujol  Trade  Mark. 
Insist  on  Nujol.  At  all  drug  stores  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
You  may  suffer  from  substitutes. 

Nujol  Laboratories 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  (NEW  JKRSKV) 


50  Broadway 


New  York 


Nujol 


REC.  US.        PAT.  OFF. 


For  Consflipation 

T^cqiilai'  as 


Clockwork  / 
Write  to  Nujol  Laboratories, 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  (nEW  JERSEY'), 
Room  112-P, 50  Broadway, NevvYork, 
for  free  booklet  "Thirty  Feet  of 
Danger",  constipation  and  auio- 
inioxication  in  adults. 


FRANK  RICHARDS,"  AMERICAN  IIFAD 
OF  GERMAN  SPIES 


1  1  niO  is  "Frank  Richards,"  the  mys- 
'  »  terious  American  revealed  by  the 
secret  service  of  the  Allies  to  have  been  tlie 
directing  head  of  the  Kaiser's  naval  spy 
system,  with  headquarters  in  Berlin?  The 
man  who  answers  that  question  wiU  solve 
one  of  the  most  baffling,  most  engrossing 
mysteries  of  the  war.  Secret  service 
agents  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  by  pooling  their  knowledge, 
have  collected  only  scraps  of  information 
about  "Richards."  He  organized  hun- 
dreds of  German  spy  and  bomb  plots  in 
the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  other 
countries  in  Central  and  South  America; 
he  was  born  in  the  United  States;  a  per- 
sonal order  from  the  now  fugitive  Kaiser 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  German 
naval  spy  system;  he  \'isited  the  United 
States  early  in  the  war  to  look  over  the 
ground  and  personally  instruct  his  agents. 
Says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Herald, 
discussing  this  powerful  and  mysterious 
personality : 

It  is  known  that  for  upward  of  five 
years  at  least  "Richards"  has  had  charge 
of  all  the  German  spy  work  laid  down  for 
operation  on  the  western  hemisphere. 
From  the  start  of  the  war  in  the  summer  of 
1914  secret  agents  of  the  Allied  nations, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  have 
been  aware  of  his  activities  as  head  of  the 
German  naval  spy  system,  but  at  no  time 
have  they  been  able  to  learn  the  man's 
real  name  or  the  identity  of  his  family 
in  this  country. 

Soon  after  the  invasion  of  Belgium  by 
the  German  hordes  in  August,  1914,  secret 
agents  of  FVance  learned  that  an  American 
was  in  charge  of  an  important  branch 
of  the  Hun  spy  system,  with  headquarters 
in  the  German  Foreign  Office  in  Berlin. 

Warning  of  the  fact  was  sent  to  the 
secret  services  of  Belgium,  France,  and 
Great  Britain,  and  immediately  every 
effort  was  exerted  to  learn  the  identity 
of  the  man.  As  the  conflict  wore  on 
evidence  that  the  man  was  conducting 
his  spy  activities  through  branch  head- 
quarters in  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden, 
and  Norway  began  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  secret  agents. 

Eventually  it  was  learned  that  the  spy 
cliief  liad  extended  his  operations  to  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  on  the 
western  hemisphere,  and  then  a  report 
reached  French  secret  agents  that  the 
American  had  succeeded  in  evading  de- 
tection in  Holland  and  had  steamed  from 
that  country  for  the  United  States  on 
board  a  steamship  of  the  Holland-America 
line. 

While  government  agents  here  will  not 
discuss  the  matter,  it  is  understood  that 
the  man  arrived  in  this  country  in  the 
early  part  of  191.5  to  arrange  for  the 
organization  of  German  spy  and  bomb 
plots. 

How  long  "Richards"  remained  in 
America  or  when  and  how  he  returned  to 
Germany  is  a  mystery  to  the  Allied  secret- 
service  men  in  this  country  who  were 
charged  with  the  task  of  getting  on  his 
trail.  That  he  had  safely  returned  to 
Berlin,  however,  became  known  in  the 
early  part  of  1916,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  agents  sent  to  America  at  about  the 
time  hostilities  began  in  Europe  were  re- 
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ceiving  money  from  German  agents  in 
neutral  countries  through  officials  of  Ger- 
man-owned manufacturing  firms  in  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  other  countries 
in  Central  and  South  America. 

When  the  United  States  declared  war  on 
Germany  the  German  spy-  and  bomb- 
plotters  in  this  country  were  thoroughly 
organized.  British  secret-service  men  had 
learned  before  that  the  Baroness  Maria 
K.  von  Kretschman  had  arrived  in  this 
country  on  board  the  steamship  Bergens- 
fjord,  on  January  21,  1917,  under  the  name 
of  Mme.  Maria  K,  de  Victorica. 

The  information  which  the  British  secret 
service  received  stated  that  the  baroness, 
altho  at  one  time  a  student  of  political 
economy  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg 
and  later  at  a  university  at  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, was  a  drug  addict. 

Upon  the  woman's  arrival  here  she  was 
trailed  to  the  Knickerbocker  Hotel.  Later 
she  moved  to  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
and  then  to  the  Netherlands  Hotel,  where 
she  was  known  as  Mme.  Maria  d'Vussiere. 

At  the  time  Jeremiah  A.  O'Leary,  John 
T.  Ryan,  now  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  Irish  movement  in 
America  were  at  the  height  of  their  anti- 
British  propaganda  work.  The  secret 
agents  of  the  Allies  soon  learned  that 
Mme.  d'Vussiere,  as  she  was  then  gener- 
ally known,  was  spending  money  lavishly 
in  hotels  about  the  city  and  that  she  fre- 
quently was  in  conference  with  leaders  of 
the  Irish-freedom  movement  here. 

From  the  start  it  was  realized  that  the 
woman  had  been  supplied  with  information 
about  these  men  in  Berlin,  and  it  immedi- 
ately was  concluded  that  the  official  who 
supplied  the  information  was  "Frank 
Richards." 

It  was  while  the  agents  of  the  American 
and  Allied  secret  service  were  watching 
the  woman,  O'Leary,  Ryan,  and  others  that 
it  was  discovered  the  woman  had  estab- 
lished a  rendezvous  in  an  apartment  in 
Riverside  Drive,  where  almost  every  day 
she  was  in  secret  conference  with  the  anti- 
British  leaders. 

At  about  that  time  it  was  learned  that 
an  officer  of  the  Imperial  German  Navy, 
about  whom  the  foreign  secret-service  men 
in  this  country  had  been  warned  some 
months  before,  was  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  bomb-plotters  in  this  country  which 
had  been  organized  by  "Richards"  in 
Berlin  in  the  summer  of  1916. 

French  and  British  secret-service  agents 
in  Sweden  had  learned  that  the  man  had 
arrived  in  this  country  from  a  neutral 
country  on  November  11,  1916,  and  that  \m 
had  been  in  conference  with  the  Baroness 
von  Kretschman  in  "Richards's"  office  in 
Berlin  before  the  spy  chief  had  started  for 
this  country  to  carry  out  the  bomb  plots 
here. 

Through  secret  channels  the  agents  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  learned  that 
the  woman  was  in  communication  with  the 
head  of  the  German  bomb-plotters  in  this 
country,  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  was 
discovered  he  was  Lieutenant-Commander 
Karl  Rodiger,  of  the  (lerman  Navy. 

The  magnitude  of.  the  spy  and  bomb 
plots  mapp(^d  out  by  "Richards"  while  he 
was  in  this  country  then  began  to  dawn 
on  the  secret  agents  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Allies.  Information  oV)tained  by 
agents  indicated  that  the  Baroness  von 
Kretschman  had  been  selected  by  "Rich- 
ards" to  conduct  that  branch  of  the  si)y 
system  in  America  which  would  enc-ourage 
Irish  sympathizers  here  in  aiding  in  the 
d(>feat  of  Gr(>at  Britain  through  an  anti- 
Britisli  campaign.  At  the  same  time  she 
was  to  use  those  same  Irish  sympathizers 


iou  expect  fier  to  Be  Beautiful 

HER  face  is  turned  away,  yet  she  is  beautiful — you 
feel  sure.  That  lustrous  hair,  so  silky-soft  and 
fine,  so  competently  cared  for,  would  surely  endow  even 
plain  features  with  a  radiant  touch  of  beauty. 

Though  she  may  be  a  bit  vain  about  her  lovely  hair, 
she  knows  it  is  no  mere  accident. 

She  would  tell  you  very  appreciatively  that  the 
natural  starting  point  of  healthy  attractive  hair  like 
hers  is  a  clean,  pliant,  well-nourished  scalp. 

She  would  probably  also  tell  you  that  she  shampoos 
regularly  with  a  shampoo  preparation  which  does  more 
than  merely  cleanse.  If  you  try  to  guess  the  secret  of 
this  preparation,  does  any  one  word  come  to  your 
mind  more  naturally  than  "Packer's"? 

Like  her,  you  can  make  your  scalp  your  starting 
point,  and  with  the  help  of  "Packer's"  help  your  hair 
to  display  its  utmost  charm  and  attractiveness.  And 
do  not  forget  that  "Packer's"  is  as  beneficial  for  a  man's 
hair  and  scalp  as  it  is  for  a  woman's.  Send  loc  for 
sample  half-cake. 

Write    for    our    Manual,    "The   Hair   and    Scalp — Modern   Care   and 
Treatment,"    36   pages  of  practical  information.     Sent  free  on  request. 

PACKEl^S  TAR  SOAP 

P.ACKER'S    I.ryriD    TAR    SOAP,   delicately   perfumed,  cleanses 
delightfully  and  refreshes  the  scalp — keeping  the  hair  soft  and  attractive. 

Liber.ll  sample  bottle  10  cents. 

THK     PACKER     MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

D  r  p  a  r  t  m  e  n  t     8  4   \ ,    8  1     Fulton     Street,     N  c  w    Y  o  r  k     C  i  t  v 
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This  New  Range 

Is  A  Wonder 
For  Cooking 

Although  it  is  less  than  four  feet 
long  it  can  do  every  kind  of  cooking 
for  any  ordinary  family  by  gas  in 
warm  weather,  or  by  coal  or  wood 
when  the  kitchen  needs  heating. 


The  Coal  section  and  the  Gas  section 

are  just  as  separate  as  though  you 
had  two  ranges  in  your  kitchen. 

^^^       Gold  Medal  ^ 

Glenwood 

Note  the  two  gas  ovens  above — one 

for  baking,  glass  paneled  and  one 
for  broiling,  with  white  enamel  door. 
The  large  oven  below  has  the  Indi- 
cator and  is  heated  by  coal  or  v/ood. 

See  the  cooking  surface  when  you 
want  to  rush  things — five  burners 
for  gas  and  four  covers  for  coal. 
When  in  a  hurry  both  coal  and  gas 
ovens  can  be  operated  at  the  same 
time,  using  one  for  baking  bread  or 
roasting  meats  and  the  othei  for 
pastry  baking— It 


*' Makes  Cooking  Easy 


Write  for  handsome  free  booklet  163 
that  tells  all  about  it. 

Weir  Stove  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Glenwood  Coal.  Wood 
and  Gas  Kangca,  Htating  Stov<3B  and  Fumacee. 


"  aiBi^Tf 


A  Book 
of  Joy  and 
Gladness 


I— lERE  is  a  splendid  new  book 
■*  ^  of  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment that  will  help  men  and 
women  everywhere. 

INSPIRATION    AND    IDEALS 

By  Grenville  Kleiser 

One  briglit  chapter  for  earli  day  in  the  year  is  inclnded 
on  such  subjects  as  Broad-niimlcdness.  Convictions,  Diligence. 
Pailiire.  Ambition.  Beauty,  and  liundi-cds  of  others.  A  deliplit- 
ful  Itook  to  nse  as  a  ^'ift.  "Pleading  and  beneficial  to  tlie 
average  reader,"  says  Hudson  Rlax'in. 

Handsomely  bound,  wUh  silk  book-mark;  $1.25  "«'.' 
by  mail  $1.37 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


TIMIDITY:  How  to  Overcome  It 


A  modern  rendering  of  the  philosophy  of  Yoritomo 
Tashi,  greatest  of  Japanese  Shoguns.  Shows  you  simpl\' 
and  clearly  how  this  unfortunate  obstacle  to  business 
and  social  success  can  be  overcome  and  replaced  by 
that  dignity  and  self-reliance  by  which  the  courageous 
command  the  respect  that  leads  to  lortune. 

18mo,  Cloth,  $1.00  postpaid 
FUN'K&WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


EMPLOYER     and     EMPLOYEE 

> 

Read  the  article  on 

LABOR  and  the  NEW  SOCIAL  ORDER 

By  Professor  Harry  F.   Ward 

in  THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW  for  March.    30c 
per  copy.     $3.00  per  year. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


to  obtain  information  about  the  departure 
of  Allied  vessels  laden  with  munitions  and 
foodstuffs  for  France  and  England. 

It  soon  became  known  that  Jeremiah  A. 
O'Leary  and  John  T.  Ryan,  a  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  lawyer,  had  introduced  an  unnamed 
man,  who  may  be  known  as  John  Doe,  to 
the  Baroness  von  Kretschman. 

This  man's  connection  with  the  Irish 
movement  in  the  United  States  had  become 
known  to  the  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  some  time  before,  and  a  watch 
immediately  was  placed  on  him.  Agents 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  followed 
him  one  day  to  the  office  of  a  German 
importing  firm  in  the  financial  district. 
The  man  was  ushered  into  a  private  office 
and  about  an  hour  later  came  out. 

As  he  stept  on  the  sidewalk  a  high- 
powered  automobile,  later  found  to  be  the 
property  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
firm,  pulled  up  to  the  curb  and  the  man 
got  inside.  The  government  agents  hur- 
riedly commandeered  the  automobile  of 
a  broker  and,  after  a  roundabout  ride  of 
four  hours'  duration,  the  importer's  auto- 
mobile pulled  up  in  front  of  an  apartment- 
house  in  the  Washington  Heights  section. 

That  night  it  was  found  that  this  man 
was  a  frequent  caller  at  the  apartment 
of  a  man  known  in  the  house  as  "Dillon." 
The  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
also  learned  that  "Dillon"  spoke  with  a 
decided  German  accent.  The  agents 
reported  to  their  superiors  that  they  were 
certain  they  had  at  last  got  on  the  trail 
of  the  head  of  the  German  bomb-plotters 
in  this  country. 

Eventually  the  man  was  found  to  be  in 
communication  with  the  Baroness  von 
Kretschman  at  the  Riverside  Drive  apart- 
ment. Arrangements  were  made  to  trap 
the  man.  It  was  found  that  he  made  fre- 
quent trips  to  the  office  of  Rudolph  Bin- 
der, a  German  exporter,  at  No.  95  Broad 
Street,  and  Dr.  Hugo  Schweitzer,  head  of 
the  Bayer  Chemical  Company,  since  sold 
as  German-owned  property. 

He  also  called  frequently  on  Albert  Paul 
Fricke,  manager  of  Riehter  &  Co.,  Amer- 
ican representatives  of  a  German  toy- 
manufacturing  firm,  with  offices  at  Nos. 
74  to  80  Washington  Street.  A  close 
watch  on  all  three  places  revealed  that 
"  Dillon  "  received  mail  from  Fricke,  Binder, 
and  Dr.  Schweitzer.  Binder  and  Dr. 
Schweitzer  have  died  since. 

It  developed,  says  the  writer,  that  the 
long  arm  of  "Richards,"  reaching  from 
Berlin,  controlled  the  development  of  these 
various  intrigues.  Before  Lieut.  Karl 
Rodiger  left  Germany,  "Richards"  sup- 
plied him  with  a  list  of  "post-offices" 
where  he  could  receive  code  messages,  and 
deliver  money,  through  channels  existing 
in  the  neutral  countries  of  Europe.  Agents 
were  scattered  throughout  America,  and 
linked  up  with  " Richards"  in  Berlin.  The 
account  continues: 

When  the  United  States  declared  war  on 
Germany  the  Baroness  von  Kretschman 
had  established  herself  at  the  Nassau 
Hotel,  Long  Beach,  L.  I.  O'Leary,  Ryan, 
Jay  Willard  Robinson,  law  stenographer, 
then  alleged  to  be  in  the  employ  of  O'Leary, 
and  Lieutenant-Commander  Rodiger  were 
frequent  callers  on  her  there.  As  a  result 
of  conferences  with  her,  it  was  aiTanged 
to  send  Robinson  to  Rotterdam  to  meet 
"Richards." 

Robinson  was  to  act  as  the  "go-between " 
for  the  Baroness  and  Rodiger  in  the  trans- 
mission of  code  messages  written  in  in- 


visible ink  to  "Richards,"  and  at  the  same 
time  he  was  to  insist  on  a  personal  answer 
from  the  Kaiser  regarding  the  latter's 
attitude  toward  the  movement  for  the 
freedom  of  Ireland. 

Robinson,  on  April  16,  1917,  went  on 
board  the  oil-tank  ship  American  at  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  as  one  of  the  crew.  He  arrived  at 
Rotterdam  on  May  4,  where  he  delivered 
the  messages  from  the  Baroness  and  Rodi- 
ger. "Richards,"  it  is  alleged,  then  con- 
ducted Robinson  to  Berlin,  where  the 
Kaiser's  personal  military  representative 
requested  him  to  convey  to  O'Leary  and 
his  associates  in  this  country  the  informa- 
tion that  Germany  was  going  to  win  the 
war,  and  that  when  the  German-controlled 
peace  conference  was  in  session  the  Kaiser 
would  insist  that  Ireland  be  released  from 
British  control  and  pei*mitted  to  become 
a  republic. 

Before  Robinson  left  Berhn  he  received 
a  communication  in  code  for  Rodiger 
written  in  invisible  ink.  He  returned  to 
the  United  States  on  June  20  and  registered 
at  the  Hotel  Navarre,  Seventh  Avenue  and 
Thirty-seventh  Street,  as  R.  J.  Young. 
The  next  day  he  met  O'Leary,  who  took 
him  to  an  apartment  on  the  upper  West 
Side,  where  Robinson  remained  until 
July  7,  when  O'Leary  took  him  in  an 
automobile  to  the  Long  Beach  Hotel, 
where  Robinson  delivered  "Richards's" 
message  to  the  Baroness. 

In  the  meantime,  Rodiger  had  received 
$11,000  from  Fricke,  the  naturalized 
American  head  of  the  Washington  Street 
toy-importing  firm.  That  money  was  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  bomb  plots 
on  steamships  leaving  the  United  States 
for  Europe  and  on  piers  and  in  storage- 
houses  throughout  the  country  containing 
munitions  and  foodstuffs  for  the  American 
Army. 

The  $40,000  with  which  "Richards"  had 
provided  the  Baroness  on  her  departure 
from  Germany  for  this  country  had  been 
spent,  as  well  as  an  additional  $20,000 
which  she  had  managed  to  obtain  from 
German  financial  agents  in  this  country. 
The  Baroness  was  in  financial  straits  be- 
cause "Richards"  was  not  able  to  keep  up 
a  steady  stream  of  money  with  which  she 
might  finance  the  Irish  anti-British  propa- 
ganda scheme  and  her  spy  work.  She  had 
to  call  on  Ryan  to  advance  her  $4,.')00, 
which  was  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  she  had 
heard  from  "Richards." 

Ryan  then  arranged  to  send  an  Irishman, 
known  only  to  the  government  agents  as 
"Jerry,"  as  a  secret  messenger  to  "Rich- 
ards," whom  the  man  met  in  Rotterdam 
several  weeks  later. 

"Jerry"  was  a  seaman  on  board  a  neu- 
tral vessel  which  left  this  port  in  the  latter 
part  of  December,  1917.  He  received  secret 
messages  from  the  Baroness,  Rodiger,  and 
Ryan,  upon  the  deliverj^  of  which  "Rich- 
ards" was  to  turn  over  to  him  $20,000 
for  the  Baroness. 

The  silence  of  "Jerry,"  Ryan's  mes- 
senger to  "Richards,"  in  Rotterdam,  began 
to  worry  the  Baroness  and  Rodiger,  how- 
ever, and  great  was  the  woman's  sur- 
prize on  the  afternoon  of  April  24,  1918, 
when  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
arrested  her  at  the  Long  Beach  hostelry. 

Seven  days  later  Rodiger  was  arrested. 
At  the  same  time  O'Leary,  Fricke,  Emil 
Kipper,  and  Robinson  were  arrested. 
Indictments  for  violation  of  the  espionage 
law  and  conspiracy  to  commit  treason 
were  returned  against  them  and  the 
Baroness  and  Ryan,  who  in  the  meantime 
had  fled  and  has  not  been  recaptured. 

Government  agents  learned  after  the 
arrest    of    the    Baroness    that    "Jerry," 
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Nnce  Albert 


the  national  Joy  smoke 


PniirriBlit  lillil  by  R    .1-  ReyiiolJs  Tobai'CO  C'n. 


P.  A.  is  such  a  scuttle  foil  of  sunshine! 


You  can't  help  cutting"  loose 
some  joy'us  remarks  when  you 
flush  your  smokespot  with  P.  A. — 
it  hits  you  so  fair  and  square  from 
every  smoke  angle ;  its  flavor  and 
frag^rance  is  so  refreshing !  Quick 
as  a  wink  you  elect  it  into  the 
family-pet-class  and  fuss  it  like  it's 
the  new  baby! 

You  lay-off  that  smoke -longing- 
game  and  play  the  odds-on-favorite 
— Prince  Albert — tobacco  that  is 
so  delightful,  so  satisfying,  that  it 
seems  like  you  can't  get  enough 
hours  jammed  into  days  and  nights 
to  put  to  smoking  purposes !  That's 
because  Prince  Albert  has  the  qual- 
ity !    It  will  not  tire  your  taste! 

It's  never  too  late  to  hop  the  fence 
into  the  Prince  Albert  pleasure  pas- 
ture! For,  P.  A.,  is  trigger-ready 
for  your  try-out  whenever  you  pass 


the  w^ord — ready  to  give  you  more 
tobacco  fun  than  you  ever  had  be- 
fore in  your  smokecareer  1 

If  you'll  set-the -signals  we'll  all 
sit  around  on  a  puffing  party  to- 
night, and,  have  a  flock  of  smokes 
and  tell-tall-tobacco-tales  and  give 
you  a  chance  to  air  your  testimony 
on  just  what  a  fistfull-of-fun  Prince 
Albert  has  shovelled  into  your 
smokesystem  I 

And,  you'll  want  to  write  it  down 
that  Prince  Albert  did  not  bite  your 
tongue  or  parch  your  throat !  And, 
between  us  all,  it  never  will  I 
For,  our  exclusive  patented  process 
cuts  out  bite  and  parch  and  lets  the 
man  with  the  touchiest  tongue  just 
smoke  the  roof  right  off  the  house ! 
Man,  man,  w^hat  a  w^ad  of  smoke- 
sport  there's  stored  in  that  P.  A. 
package  addressed  to  you ! 


Prince  Albert  is  sold 
in  toppy  red  bags,  tidy- 
red  tins,  handsome 
pound  and  half-pound 
tin  humidors  —  and — 
that  classy  crystal  glass 
pound  humidor  with 
sponge  moistener  top 
that  keeps  the  tobacco  in 
such  perfect  condition. 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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if  is  joolish 
to  Trint  this  Picture 

of  Our  Mil 


Prinlind  Papers 


HERE  is  a  picture  of  the  Warren 
Mills  at   Cumberland    Mills, 
Maine. 

Right  or  wrong  as  interesting  adver- 
tising—there it  is,  a  substantial  pile  of 
brick  and  mortar  filled  with  modern 
paper-making  machinery,  and  an  at- 
mosphere and  spirit  that  insures  the 
utmost  economy  and  trained  effort. 
Here  we  make  sixty  odd  thousand  tons 
of  book  paper  a  year,  in  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent standard  grades— one  grade  to  fill 
each  major  book-paper  printing  need. 

We  sell  this  paper,  not  direct  to  big 
consumers—neither  to  brokers  and  mill 
agents,  but  to  established  paper  mer- 
chants in  the  largest  cities  of  the  world. 
This  method  insures  stability  of  price, 
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accessibility,  prompt  service  —  things 
without  which  standardization  could 
not  be  claimed. 

In  the  panel  on  the  right  are  the 
names  of  the  paper  merchants  in  the 
great  business  centers  of  this  country 
who  sell  the  Warren  Standard  Printing 
Papers,  made  in  that  mill.  They  carry 
stock  ready  for  your  demand.  Your 
printer  knows  them. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  Warren  Standard 
Printing  Papers,  you  will  find  samples  of  all  of 
them  with  demonstrations  of  their  whole  field 
of  usefulness  in  the  Warren's  Paper  Buyer's 
Guide.  It  is  a  real  book;  worth  having.  We 
are  sorry  we  cannot  offer  it  free  to  everyone.  It 
is  sent  on  request  to  printers;  to  buyers  of  print- 
ing, engravers  and  their  salesmen. 

S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
' '  Constant  Rxcelle?ice  of  Product" 


List  of  Distributors 
Warren's  Standard  Printing  Papers 

The  Alling  &  Cory  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The  Allint  &  Cory  Co.  ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  Alling  &  Cory  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Antietam  Paper  Co.,  Inc.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

B.  J.  Ball,  Ltd.,  Australia:   Brisbane,  Melbourne, 
Sydney 

J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Caskie-Dillard  Co.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Central  Michigan  Paper  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  Diem  &  Wing  Paper  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

The  John  Leslie  Paper  Co.,  MinneapoHs,  Minn. 

Henry  Lindenmeyr  &  Sons,  New  York  City 

Mississippi  Valley  Paper  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Missouri-Interstate  Paper  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mutual  Paper  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

National  Paper  &  Type  Co.,  N.  Y.  City  (Export) 

Nassau  Paper  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Pacific  Coast  Paper  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Peters  Paper  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Petrequin  Paper  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Printers  &  Publishers  Paper  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co.,  Portland,  Maine 
Sierra  Paper  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Southwestern  Paper  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas 
Southwestern  Paper  Co.,  Houston,  Texas 
Standard  Paper  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  a.  Storrs  &  Bement  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Tayloe  Paper  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  L.  Ward  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Whitaker  Paper  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Whitaker  Paper  Co.,  Smith,  Dixon  Co.  Dn.. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
The  Whitaker  Paper  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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Ryan's  messeager,  had  returned  from 
Rotterdam  with  $20,000  which  "  Richards  " 
had  given  him  and  had  turned  the  money 
over  to  Ryan.  It  is  alleged  by  government 
agents  who  worked  up  the  case  against 
the  leaders  of  the  German  spy  and  bomb 
plots  here  that  Ryan  used  that  money  in 
effecting  his  escape  into  Mexico,  from 
which  country  it  is  beUeved  he  was  taken 
by  submarine  to  Germany. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  indictments 
have  been  returned  by  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  in  this  district  against  Rodiger, 
Fricke,  Ryan,  and  Robinson,  charging 
them  with  treason  in  connection  with 
German  spy  and  bomb  plots  here. 

The  identity  of  "Frank  Richards"  is 
admitted  in  the  indictments  to  be  a 
mystery  to  the  United  States  government 
officials. 


VISITING  ENGLISHMAN  PINES  FOR 
LONDON  AIR-RAIDS 

A  BREEZY  Britisher,  who  came  to  this 
country  as  a  member  of  Lord  Read- 
ing's stafif  and  was  set  to  work  in  the  Wall 
Street  offices  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  gives  us  a 
chance  to  see  ourselves,  especially  with 
regard  to  our  shoe-shining  and  hair- 
cutting  habits  and  our  lack  of  air-raids, 
as  others  see  us.  His  letter  appeared,  ap- 
propriately enough,  in  a  London  periodical 
called  Impressions,  and  this  is  what  he 
wrote: 

Since  the  beginning  of  December  1 
I  have  been  in  New  York  attached  to 
Sir  Hardman  Lever,  K.C.B.,  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  (British)  Treasury  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  At  Washington, 
while  Lord  Reading  was  there  in  October, 
we  worked  all  hours  of  the  night;  from  the 
time  of  Lord  Reading's  return  to  England 
imtil  I  came  to  New  York  I  worked  about 
one  hour  a  day  on  the  average;  and  since 
I  have  been  at  New  York  I  have  worked 
like  a  nigger,  and  it  gets  worse  every  day. 
When  Lord  Reading  returned  here  as  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Special  High 
Commissioner  (etc.,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing),  I  hoped  to  get  back  to  Washington 
en  his  staff;  I  wouldn't  have  minded  if  it 
was  only  to  clean  his  boots;  but  that  hope 
didn't  materialize,  and  I  expect  to  remain 
in  New  York  until  19.50  or  thereabout. 

There  are  a  lot  of  thundering  good 
jokes  over  here,  such  as  sky-scrapers 
(which  are  beyond  belief),  barbers,  and 
boot-cleaning.  The  latter  is  a  complex 
operation,  taking  about  fifteen  minutes. 
Also,  you  don't  put  your  boots  outside  a 
hotel  or  boarding-house  bedroom  door 
unless  you  are  desirous  of  having  them 
thrown  into  the  dust-bin  (which  is  usually 
an  incinerator).  No,  siree,  boot-cleaning 
is  an  art,  performed  only  by  professionals. 
It  goes  somewhat  as  follows  (while  ^vriting 
this  I  have  had  my  boots  cleaned;  that  is 
how  they  do  things  over  here,  especially 
in  institutions  like  that  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.,  where  we  have  our  office),  namely: 

1.  The  dust  is  brushed  off  with  one 
brush. 

2.  A  strong-smelling  oil  is  appUed  with 
another  brush  (circular). 

Thdn  there  is  an  interval  while  the  above 
processes  are  being  applied  to  the  second 
boot. 

3.  The  first  boot  is  dried  by  fanning  it 
with  a  third  brush. 

4.  The  oil  is  rubbed  off  with  a  sponge. 

0.  A  liquid  (light  or  dark  as  required)  is 


applied   (I  am  speaking  of  brown  boots, 
which  are  all  the  rage)  with  a  fourth  brush. 

6.  Boot  is  polished  with  a  cloth. 

7.  Polish  from  a  tin  is  applied  by  hand. 

8.  Boot  is  brushed  till  polished. 

'9.  Boot  is  again  polished  with  a  cloth. 

10.  Processes  thi'ee  to  nine  inclusive  are 
performed  on  the  other  boot. 

11.  The  artist  packs  away  his  tools 
and  picks  up  his  box  (I  had  almost  said 
palette),  surveying  his  handiwork  with 
pride. 

12.  Artist  graciously  accepts  10  cents, 
(fivepence). 

13.  Ditto  beats  it.  (Departs;  goes; 
leaves;  vamooses.) 

Such  is  boot-cleaning.  But  shaving  is 
considerably  move  so.  And  hair-cutting! 
.  .  .  (note  of  exclamation).  Shaving  only 
takes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  if  you  ask  for 
a  special  quick  English  once  over;  but 
hair-cutting,  at  top  gear,  can  not  be  "got- 
ten" through  under  half  an  hour.  Every- 
body (except  low  foreigners  like  myself) 
has  his  neck  shaved  to  the  shoulder  as 
ancillary  to  the  hair-cutting  process.  I 
defeat  them  by  keeping  my  collar  on. 
American  hustle,  not  to  be  defeated 
(tho  it  is  heavily  engaged,  believe  me, 
by  these  interminable  rites),  causes  its 
devotees  to  have  one  hand  manicured  by 
one  charming  damsel  on  one  side  and  the 
other  hand  dittoed  by  another  ditto  ditto 
on  the  other  side,  while  a  nigger  or  half- 
cast  gives  the  patient's  boots  a  shine. 
Thus  numerous  birds  are  killed  with  but 
a  single  stone. 

The  slang  over  here  is  brilliant.  I  still 
talk  English  myself,  simply  because  I 
haven't  got  the  brains  to  acquire  the 
American  tongue.  Mon  Dieu!  (as  the 
Gentle  B.  would  not  say),  but  this  is 
a  nation  of  fertile  wit!  They  not  only 
have  several  slang  expressions  for  every- 
thing under  the  sun,  but  daily  invent  a 
thousand  new  ones.  If  a  gentleman 
says:  "See  that  thoid  (third)  basement 
dancing  with  the  shavetail  over  there," 
he  would  mean  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  stoutness  of  the  dancing  partner 
of  the  young  and  experienced  Second 
Lieutenant  (loot)  indicated.  .  .  .  But 
instead  of  saying  dancing,  he  would  prob- 
ably say  "throwing  the  boot." 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  above  that  if  you 
escape  the  n^anieures  and  the  boot  artists 
yoiu"  shave  costs  you  15  cents,  plus  10 
cents  tip  for  the  shavier  (?  shavist 
shavester)  and  5  cents  tip  for  the  altru- 
ist who  helps  you  on  with  yom"  coat — 
total,  l,s.  3d.  Hair-cutting,  40  cents  plus 
10  cents  plus  5  cents — total  (approxi- 
mately), 2s.  dil'id.  So,  if  you  have  both, 
you  couldn't  buy  a  battle-ship  with  the 
change  out  of  a  dollar. 

Of  course  I'm  homesick  a  bit.  The 
thought  of  London  seems  kinder  heavenly, 
altho  this  is  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  And  then,  how  can  a  guy  sleep 
Avithout  air-raids?  The  nearest  approach 
to  the  gentle  strains  of  the  guns  that  I 
have  heard  over  here  have  been  (1)  a 
series  of  explosions  when  a  barge  of  ex- 
plosives blew  up  in  the  river  the  other  day, 
causing  sympathetic  blow-ups  of  some 
half-dozen  ammonia  tanks;  (2)  the  firing 
of  machine  gims  among  the  sky-scrapers — 
which  is  how  they  sell  Liberty  bonds  over 
here.  You  never  saw  such  a  splendid  orgy 
of  written,  spoken,  shouted,  sung  adver- 
tising as  accompanies  these  loan  drives. 

And  the  dern  buildings!  I  could  use 
up  all  the  superlatives  in  the  dictionary 
without  giving  you  an  idea  of  'em.  Arnold 
Bennett  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
the  Woolworth  Building,  which  is  stupen- 


dous, is  also  pleasing  to  the  eye.  And  my 
esthetic  sense  can't  rail  at  the  ugly  ones, 
because  it  is  squashed  by  wonder.  Pic- 
tures and  figures  give  you  simply  no  idea 
of  the  immensity  of  these  sky-scrapers. 
Every  time  I  see  them  I  am  astonished 
again.  Every  point  of  view  seems  more 
impressive  than  the  last.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  to  get  an  idea  of  their  size  is  to  go,  say, 
to  the  twentieth  floor  of  a  building  near 
the  Woolworth,  look  down  at  the  twelve- 
story  buildings  far  below,  the  elevated 
railways  far  below  these,  and  the  people 
(like  ants),  and  trolley-cars  (like  match- 
boxes), still  lower,  and  then  look  up  to 
the  top  of  the  Woolworth  away  in  the 
clouds. 

It  is  rather  a  jest  to  contrast  the  work 
I  am  now  doing  with  the  work  I  was 
originally  engaged  to  do.  I  was  told  my 
job  would  consist  of  hiking  around  with 
Lord  R.  to  conferences  and  taking  a 
verbatim  note  thereof.  At  this  present 
moment  I  am  keeping  records  of  ex- 
change rates,  sterling  balances  in  Lon- 
don, rupee  credits  in  United  States,  pur- 
chases of  sterling  exchange  in  New  York, 
exports,  imports.  Treasury  bill  operations 
in  this  country,  dollar  expenditure  (plot- 
ting out  charts  of  chartable  figures),  and 
preparing  all  sorts  of  statements  of  loans 
to  Allies.  I  am  getting  bald  and  haggard. 
Besides  Sir  H.,  there  is  only  one  other 
gink  in  the  office,  and  as  he  got  here 
first  he  kindly  permits  me  to  do  all  the 
work;  and  besides  the  trifles  above  men- 
tioned we  control  the  entire  war -pur- 
chases of  Great  Britain  in  the  United 
States  (from  the  money  end  of  it),  and 
the  detail  work  is  absolutely  crushing. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  able 
to  write  a  letter  in  the  office  for  months, 
and  I  can  only  do  so  now  because  my  boss 
is  at  Washington  for  a  few  days  and  we 
have  cleaned  up  the  work  to  date.  Yes, 
siree!  I  did  not  know  what  "woik"  was 
until  I  came  here. 


IT'S     HARD     TO     GET     MARRIED    IN 
FRANCE,  BUT  THE  YANK  DOES  IT 


THERE  are  extra  special  complica- 
tions, as  far  as  American  soldiers  are 
concerned,  to  keep  the  course  of  true  love 
from  running  smooth  in  France.  Never- 
theless, it  is  estimated  that  from  5,000  to 
30,000  Yanks  have  taken  unto  themselves 
better  French  halves,  and  no  one  can  pre- 
dict what  the  figures  will  be  by  the  time 
the  Army  of  Occupation  has  left  for  home 
ports.  It  is  quite  a  problem,  this  matri- 
monial entente  cordiale  between  American 
youths  and  French  girls,  not  only  to  certain 
American  girls  whose  objections  have  al- 
ready been  heard,  but  to  army  authorities 
who  have  to  arrange  to  ship  the  brides 
over  here— in  those  eases  where  the  dough- 
boj'^  decides  not  to  settle  down  in  France. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Snt}, 
writing  from  Paris,  considers  the  whole 
subject,  beginning  with  the  difficulty  of 
transporting  brides: 

If  you  had  seen  this  slip  of  a  girl  at  the 
American  passport  office  you  would  have 
addrest  her  as  madeinoiseUe,  but  the 
French  clerk  called  her  something  that 
sounded  hke  Mrs.  Jones.  She  had  bright 
red  cheeks,  lustrous  black  eyes,  and  wore 
little  gold  earrings  half  concealed  by  a 
mass  of  fluffy  hair.    She  spoke  only  French. 

"But,  IVIadame  Jones,"  said   the  dork 
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TEMPOJNT 

WRITING    CHART 

There's  A  Tempoint  that  Writes  Lihe  You 


crn.  'Q^^^/ 


X).   //■    HitKjL.aA:^jf- 


And  EveiT  Tempoint  Pen  Has  lO 
Superior  Features.  Ask  About  Them. 


WITH  OUR  COMPLIMENTS— "V/hy  No  Two  People  Write  Alike"  Is  the  title 
of  an  interesting  history  of  world  writing,  by  C.  L.  Ricke.tts,  the  well-known  handwriting 
authority.  Write  for  it  today — it  is  yours  for  the  asking.  It  also  pictures  and  describes  theTem- 
point  Chart  and  Tempoint  Pen,  the  right-handwriting  mate  to  the  famous  Eversharp  Pencil. 
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"more  than  a  little  better 


COMING !  The  ships  will  soon  be  com- 
ing in!  And  stowed  away  in  their  spa- 
cious holds  will  be  case  after  case  of"  those 
delectable  Cresca  table  dainties  from  lands 
overseas.  Perhaps  you  despaired  of  their  ever 
coming.  But  just  a  short  while  —  and  ask  your 
quality  grocer  what  Cresca  dainties  he  has. 

This  land  of  ours  is  yielding  some  superlative 
products.  Right  no-tv  you  will  find  a  number  of 
them  bearing  the  Cresca  mark  at  your  best  store. 

fRESCA  QUEEN  OLIVES 

Firm,  dusky,  toothsome  fruit,  every  one 
perfect  in  form,  flavoi  and  color— in  the  wide 
mouthed  jar  that  permits  the 
olives  to  roll  out  uninjured. 
It  is  an  act  of  sa-voir  J'ajre  to 
serve  just  one  of  these  great 
luscious  olives  to  each  guest 
twice  during  the  early  part  of 
a  dinner  or  once  at  a  luncheon. 

Epicurean  Creations — reci- 
pes for  a  large  variety  of  them 
will  be  sent,  with  name  of 
nearest  Cresca  dealer,  on  re- 
ceipt of  2-cent  stamp. 

CRESCA   DELICACIES 
3  70  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


PrintinfiT  Cheap 

,5s=^Card,s, circulars,  labels, book, paper.  Press S6. 
Larger  $20  Job  press  $8o  up. Save  mone.v.  Print 
tor  others,  big  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent. 
Write  factor.v  for  press  catalog.JYPE, cards, 
paper. THE  PRESS  CO.  D-23  Merlden,  Conn. 
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New  Feet  for  Old 

H 


AVE    your 
grown   old 


feet 
too 

soon  —  fallen 
down  in  the  daily  grind 
— while  the  rest  of  your 
body  retains  the  energy 
and  ambition  of  youth.? 

The  Coward  Arch  Sup- 
port Shoe  will  gently  but 
firmly  restore  each  over- 
biudenedmuscleand  ten- 
don to  its  properposition. 
It  will  allow  cramped 
toes  to  regain  their  bal- 
ancing functions  and 
throw  more  weight  for- 
ward onto  the  ball  of 
your  foot  where  it  be 
longs.  Comfortable 
from  the  first  wear 
ing.  For  description 
address  Dept.  F. 


JAMES  S.  COWARD 

262-274  Greenwich  Si.  (Near  Warren  at.)  New  York 
Sold  No-where  Rise 


Coward 


Shoe 


to  her,  "I  can  not  help  you.  If  your  hus- 
band is  going  to  the  United  States  I  am 
not  able  to  give  you  permission  to  ac- 
company him.  That  is  something  foi:  the 
military  authorities." 

-  "But  I  want  to  go  with  him,"  said  the 
little  girl,  not  pleadingly,  but  defiantly. 
"He  is  m.y  husband." 

"See  your  husband's  commanding  of- 
ficer," replied  the  clerk,  "but  let  me  per- 
sonally give  you  a  bit  of  advice.  Forget 
it,  go  back  to  your  mother  and  let  him  go 
back  to  the  States." 

The  little  wife  didn't  cry.  She  came 
from  a  race  which  has  put  in  half  of  its 
history  in  fighting  the  Germans  and  the 
other  half  in  fighting  red  tape. 

"I  will  see  the  commanding  officer," 
she  replied.  The  clerk  turned  about  with 
a  gesture  of  helplessness. 

"Now  look  at  that,"  he  said.  "This 
business  of  American  soldiers  marrying 
French  women  makes  all  sorts  of  com- 
phcations.  Her  husband  is  in  the  Army 
and  is  going  home  on  a  transport.  She 
wants  to  go,  too,  but  it  is  impossible, 
for  there  is  no  provision  for  it  yet.  The 
foolish  girl  belongs  at  home.  She  is  only 
si.xteen." 

This  is  only  one  chapter  in  the  story 
of  an  American  dough-boy  Avho  marries  a 
French  girl.  Altho  provision  is  made 
in  England  for  sending  brides  home  with 
their  soldier  hus])ands,  charging  only  %\ 
a  day  to  the  brides,  no  orders  have  yet 
gone  forth  permitting  French  brides 
aboard  transi)orts.  This  has  ojiened  the 
whole  fascinating  subject  of  what  happens 
to  a  dough-boy  when  he  falls  in  love  with 
a  Frenchwoman  and  tries  to  get  mamed. 
Enough  happens.  The  old  poets  often 
compared  love  and  war.  The  comparison 
still  holds  good.  The  soldiers  who  de- 
clared that  "trying  to  get  married  in 
France  was  like  cutting  German  barbed 
wire  before  a  battle"  had  the  right  idea. 

There  is  no  primrose  path  for  the  love- 
smitten  dough-boy.  I  met  him  as  he  ap- 
proached the  Mayoralty^  of  the  P^'irst 
Arrondissement,  a  frowning  stone  building 
standing  well  behind  the  famous  Hotel 
de  ViUe,  and  close  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Gervais,  where  seventy  persons  died  when 
a  German  shell  entered  last  Good  Friday. 
Up  the  winding  stone  stairs  he  goes.  The 
stairs  are  well  worn  by  the  feet  of  the 
thousands  who  have  gone  before  him  on 
love's  pilgrimage.  This  is  the  Office  of 
Marriages. 

There  is  an  old,  smeUy  atmosphere  in 
this  office  which  goes  with  historic  places. 
A  chandelier  with  two  gas-lamps  hangs 
low  over  an  ancient  desk,  which  is  a 
reminder  of  Lincoln's.  The  daylight 
which  drifts  through  the  windows  is  like 
a.  bit  of  sunlight  through  a  fog.  The 
secretary  in  charge  is  very  gi-acious. 

"The  American  soldier  wants  to  get 
married,"  he  says.  "It  is  not  difficult. 
The  Government  has  made  things  easy 
for  him.  In  the  old  days  the  French 
had  to  furnish  a  bu-th  certificate  three 
months  before  the  marriage  and  a  certifi- 
cate of  residence  of  six  months,  as  well 
as  the  consent  of  the  father  and  mother 
for  aU  persons  up  to  the  age  of  thirty,  or 
if  these  are  deceased,  the  consent  of  the 
grandparents  or  guardians.  In  every  in- 
stance he  had  to  live  thirty  days  at  a 
specific  residence  before  marriage  was 
allowed.  Of  course,  there  were  other 
regulations  also.  For  instance,  a  mili- 
tary permit  for  all  men  up  to  the  age  of 
forty-five,  and  also  certificates  of  death  if  a 
second  marriage  was  contemplated,  or 
certificates  of  divorce  and  transcription 
of  deceased,  and  so  forth.     But  now,"  he 


emphasized,  "we  make  things  easy  for 
the  soldiers." 

"What  do  you  do  now?"  he  was  asked. 

"Oh,  we  ask  of  the  American  who  is 
marrying  a  French  girl  only  thirty  days' 
residence,"  he  replied.  "Of  course,  ho 
must  furnish  an  affidavit  that  he  is  a  native 
American,  umnarried,  and  also  a  certificate 
showing  his  home  address,  testified  to  by  a 
witness  and  sworn  to  before  a  United 
States  consul." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"Yes,  practically,  except,  of  course, 
that  he  must  have  the  consent  of  his 
commanding  officer  in  writing,  as  well  as 
to  have  this  turned  over  to  the  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  must 
indorse  the  consul's  affidavit  before  it 
comes  to  us." 

"How  about  the  girl?  Do  the  regula- 
tions provided  by  French  law  stiU  hold 
good?"  I  asked. 

"Of  course,  every  one  of  them." 

"There  is  no  such  thing,  then,  as  rushing 
into  marriage?" 

"Oh,  no,  monsieur.  American  soldiers 
want  to  marry  right  away,  but  it  is 
impossible." 

Then  I  proceeded  to  the  office  of  an 
American  attorney  on  the  Avenue  de 
rOpera,  where  the  dough-boys  take  their 
troubles  and  get  their  papers  fixt  up. 
The  anteroom  was  a  picture.  There  was 
a  dough-boy  seated  awkwardly  in  a  deep 
upholstered  chair.  He  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  his  legs  restlessly.  Another  dough- 
boy was  pacing  up  and  down,  studjing  the 
carpet.  Two  others  were  on  a  settee, 
staring  with  an  uneasy  air  at  quaint  legal 
diplomats. 

It  was  evident  that  there  was  something 
on  their  minds.  Charles  G.  Loes,  a  kindly 
disposed  middle-aged  man,  a  long-time 
resident  of  New  Orleans,  came  out  of  his 
private  office  and  beckoned.* 

"Come  right  in,"  he  said;  "I  am  glad 
to  have  a  chat.  I  am  absolutely  swamped 
with  this  marriage  business.  It  is  out 
of  my  line,  but  I  am  glad  to  help  the 
boys  along." 

"Are  all  these  boys  waiting  to  get 
married?"  I  asked. 

"Every  one.  Most  of  them  have  only 
thirty-six  hours'  leave.  They  think  it  is 
like  in  the  United  States — dollar  for  a 
license,  a  dollar  for  the  clergyman.  Hard 
luck!"     He  laughed  heartily. 

"How  many  dough-boys  do  you  estimate 
have  married  Frenchwomen?  " 

"Probably  not  more  than  five  thousand. 
I  have  heard  reports  that  there  were  thirty 
thousand,  but  I  believe  that  the  figure  is 
too  large.  Of  course,  there  are  no  French 
statistics  out  yet.'  American  mothers 
also  may  be  assured  that  their  boys  are 
marrying  a  fine  set  of  girls.  I  have  met 
a  lot  of  them,  and  the  girls  from  the 
pro\inces  especially  will  make  splendid 
wives." 

"W^hat  do  you  do  for  the  boys?" 

"We  get  their  papers  fixt  up  and  see 
that  they  get  the  necessary  affidavits." 

"W'hat  do  you  charge  them?" 

"Only  sixty-two  francs  ($12.40).  That 
does  not  really  pay  for  our  office  help,  but 
it  does  the  job  for  the  boys,  provided  they 
can  live  thirty  days  in  one  place,  which  the 
French  law  demands.  This  is  difficult, 
of  course,  in  Paris,  but  not  so  hard  for 
the  boys  billeted  in  the  towns.  You 
would  think  that  the  boys  would  not 
marry  under  the  circumstances — but  you 
see  my  office." 

While  he  was  speaking  his  secretary 
entered  in  haste  and  said:  "This  .soldier 
wants  to  speak  to  you  at  once.  He  has 
only  fifteen  minutes  to  reach  the  maj-or's 
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Stop  That 
Destructive  Pounding 

From  Below  the  Springs 

Cradle  That  Unsprung  Weight  On  Miller  Uniform  Cords 

Those  dead-weight  blows  of  the  load  that  springs  can't  reach 
are  what  shatter  cars  to  pieces  long  before  their  time.  Double 
your  speed  and  the  blows  are  many  times  harder.  It's  a  problem 
that  motor  car  engineers  can't  solve. 

Now  comes  a  way  that  practically  ends  this  evil — The  Miller 
Cord  Tire — buoyant,  over-size,  elastic.  Thousands  of  cable  cords 
as  strong  as  bow-strings,  floated  in  new  live  rubber,  layer  on  layer. 
It  gives  and  takes  as  it  rolls  on  the  rough  of  the  road — it  neutralizes 
shocks — you  ride  w^ith  bird-like  ease. 


Uniform  Workmanship 


Miller     Cords,      like 
Tires,    are   Uniform    in 
after    tire.     That    is     because     of 
system   of  Uniform  workmanship 


Miller     Fabric 

mileage  —  tire 

our 

be- 


cause  all  Miller  builders  are  trained  to 
a  championship  standard. 

Each  builder  is  rated  on  every  tire 
he  makes.  If  ever  one  comes  back, 
his  standard  is  penalized. 

Thus  have  we  rid  our  tires  of  vari- 
able workmanship.  And  thus  have  we 
ended  variables  in  mileage.  The  result 
is  that  every  Miller  is  a  long-distance 
runner — not  only  a  few,  such  as  some 


call  their  "lucky"  ones.     Our  Uniform 
System  admits  no  "second  bests." 

Geared-to-the-Road 

Uniform  Millers  are  the  only  tires 
Geared-to-the-Road.  This  tread  of 
many  caterpillar  feet  engages  the 
ground  like  cogs — the  scientific  way. 
That  means  positive  traction,  full  power 
ahead  and  safety. 

Put  a  pair  of  these  tires  on  opposite 
wheels  of  your  car.  That  test  has 
proved  their  Uniform  Mileage  to 
thousands. 

Go  to  the  authorized  Miller  dealer, 
or  write  us  for  his  name. 


THE  MILLER  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Miller  Red  and  Gray  Inner  Tubes,   the  Teammates  of  Uniform   Tires 
Aho  Surgeons  Grade  Rubber  Goods  for  Homes  as  well  as   Hospitals 

To  Dealers:    Write  for  attractive  agency 
proposition  in  open  territories  cs.iO) 
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How  to  Select  the 
Right  Refrigerator 

Don't  go  at  this  important  task 
blindly!  First,  read  the  free  Monroe 
Book  and  learn  the  principles  of 
correct  home  refrigeration  and  their 
direct  relation  to  health,  economy 
and  conservation.  Thirty-two  pages 
of  vital  information  concerning 

mONROE 

Io°r'-c'e%kREFRIGERATOR 

An  expertly-built,  lifetime  refrig- 
erator that  will  cut  your  ice  bills  y^ 
or  more. 

Famous  for  its  one-piece  food  compart- 
ments of  inch-thick,  genuine  porcelain  ware, 
with  full  rounded  comers.  No  cracks  or 
crevices  to  harbor  dirt,  germs  or  decay- 
ing food.     They  are  clean  and  stay  clean. 

Not  Sold  in  Stores— Shipped 
Direct  From  Factory — Freight 
Prepaid— Mor»thly  Payments 

if  Desired 
Remember,  book  is  free.  Write 

for  it  now! 

Monroe  Refrigerator 

Company 
123  Wyoming  Avenue 
Lockland,  Ohio     B677 


30  DAYS'HOm  TRIAL! 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority  quickly  become9 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  wlio  investigates. 


Cu^^ovir 
Own  Hail' 


rf||ijl»^i»Hliiii|piri 


Time 
|i*o\il)le 


Free  Trial  Olicr 

You  can  cut  your  own  hair  5ust  as  easy 
as  brushing  it,  with  the  Cowan  Master  Barber 
Hair  Cutter.  Marvelous  new  invention  does 
away  with  tiresome  waits  in  tViei  barber  shop. 
Gives  you  a  perfect  hair  cut  right  in  your  own 
home.  Saves  your  time  ar  i  patience  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  hair  cuts.  We'll  take  all  the  risk. 
Our  free  trial  offer  will  show  you  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  you  can  cut  your  own 
hair  as  well  as  any  barber  can  cut  it.  A  finished 
hair  cut  just  as  you  want  it.  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Any  time,  any  place,  it's  always  ready  for  use. 

COWAN 

Master  Bai*bei> 
HAIR  CUTTER 

is  scientifically  correct.  Made  so  any  one  can  use 
it  properly  and  get  a  good  hair  cut  on  first  trial . 
Hair  is  evenly  tapered.  Won't  shave  nor  split 
hairs,  each  hair  cut  off  squarely.  Adjustable 
for  use  as  safety  I  razor.  Comes  packed  in  an 
attractive  and  convenient  leatherette-covered 
metal  case.  Blades  of  finest  Sweedish  steel, 
especially  tempered  and  ground.  The  Cowan 
HairCutter  ismadeof  the  best  materials  and 
will  last  a  life  time.  It  soon  pays  for  itself. 
5000  IN  USE.  Over  5000  satisfied  users.  But 

the  real  proof  for  you  is  to  pet  one  on  our  trial  ofTcr 
^and  PROVE  IT  TO  YOURSELF.  WHY  WAIT?  You'll 
be  cutting:  your  own  hair  in  a  year  or  two  anyway: 
everybody  will-it  will  be  the  accepted  thing.  The 
Cowan  islbere  to  stay--get  one  and  save  money,  time 
and  patience.  FREE! 
Send  no  money!  Justyourname 

^and  address  on  a  postal  lor  our  free 
trial  offer.  You  take  no  risk  and  as- 
tiume  no  obligation.  Send  TODAY. 

I  The  Cowan  Hair  Cutter  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Dept.  10         Agents  wanted 


office  for  the  marriage  ceremony,  before 
it  closes  at  four  o'clock." 

"Great  Scott!     Don't  let  him  miss  it 
this  time!"  exclaimed  the  lawyer. 
-    "I  have  an  automobile  waiting  below 
and  will  offer  it  to  him,"  I  said. 

I  rushed  into  the  anteroom  corridor 
and  heard  hurried  steps  and  a  banging 
door  three  flights  below.  When  I  reached 
the  street  a  scurrying  taxi  marked  the 
flight  of  the  dough-boy  for  the  mayor's 
office.  He  had  waited  thirty  days  and- 
there  was  no  time  to  lose.  It  was  just 
ten  minutes  to  four. 


A  BOOK-DOCTOR  WITH  8,000,000 
PATIENTS 


n^HE  "life"  of  a  book  in  the  great 
-■-  public  libraries  would  be  shorter  than 
it  is  but  for  the  "book-doctors,"  who  keep 
an  eye  on  the  thousands  of  volumes  and 
order  an  operation,  a  dose  of  glue,  or  a 
change  of  shelf-space  as  the  patient's 
condition  seems  to  require.  Miss  Rose 
Murray,  of  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
diagnoses  and  prescribes  for  some  eight 
million  books,  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Wo7-ld,  and  is  "directly  responsible  for 
their  health  and  well-being."  Even  if  her 
office  is  in  a  cellar,  she  seems  to  enjoy  her 
professional  activities,  which  are  thus 
chattily  described: 

Young  and  good-looking,  this  book- 
doctor  spends  her  days  in  the  cellar  of 
the  Public  Library  at  Forty-second  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue  sorting  over  the  roomful 
of  books,  passing  judgment  on  their  use- 
fulness, and,  through  her  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  binding,  reclaiming  many  thousands 
of  volumes  every  year. 

In  her  inspection  of  the  thousands  of 
invaUded  and  incapacitated  books  Miss 
Murray  wears  a  surgeon's  apron*  that 
completely  covers  her  gown,  a  cheese- 
cloth veil  with  holes  cut  for  the  eyes,  and 
white  cotton  gloves. 

Thus  equipped,  she  is  ready  to  fight 
any  "bookworms"  or  germs  that  might 
be  lurking  in  the  pages  of  the  musty  books. 

I  found  Miss  Murray  in  her  cellar 
laboratory  and  asked  her  to  teU  me  of 
her  work.  She  modestly  disclaimed  any- 
thing unusual  about  her  hne  of  en- 
deavor— altho  she  is  the  only  woman  in 
the  world  doing  just  this  sort  of  work- 
but  as  she  diagnosed  a  table  full  of  books, 
with  a  running  comment  to  her  staff  of 
assistants,  I  gleaned  something  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  this  interesting 
young  woman. 

Miss  Murray  illustrated  how  she  arrived 
at  her  conclusions  by  picking  up  a  volume 
from  the  table. 

"This  book  cost  between  thirty  and 
thirty-five  cents  to  bind.  It  has  been  out 
only  fifty  times.  This,  you  see,  is  much 
too  expensive.  Here  is  another  book. 
Look  at  its  record — out  208  times,  and 
with  a  little  thin  bandage  on  some  of 
its  crippled  pages  it  is  readj"-  for  another 
round  of  visits.  And  so  it  goes.  Books 
which  are  hopelessly  stricken  are  retired 
from  active  life. 

"So  often,"  she  said,  "we  find  the  out- 
side better  than  the  inside,  the  binding  is 
in  good  condition,  but  the  pages  hopelessly 
soiled.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
neighborhood  the  books  visit.  Many  of 
the  public-school  pupils  come  to  the 
library  to  do  reference  work;  they  are 
taught  to  regard  the  books  as  tools,  to 
respect  them,  to  give  them  the  proper  care. 


This  has  been  a  great  help  in  preserving  the 
books,  and  it  is  a  rare  occasion  when 
any  of  the  school-children  return  a  frayed 
or  soiled  book  nowadays." 

"How  do  you  fumigate  the  books?"  I 
queried. 

"It  is  not  possible  to  fumigate  a  book," 
Miss  Murray  continued.  "The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  sends  daily  a  list  of  con- 
tagious diseases  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
libraries,  a.id  if  we  find  any  names  on  our 
cards  at  the  tabued  addresses  we  notify 
card-holders  not  to  return  the  books,  as 
they  wall  be  called  for  by  representatives 
of  the  Health  Department.  Little  chests 
are  provided  for  these  infected  books. 
The  public  has  nothing  to  fear  from  possi- 
ble contagion,  as  the  strictest  care  is 
maintained  in  regard  to  this  matter." 

"Has  the  modern  taste  in  literature 
changed  greatly  in  your  ten  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  handling  of  books?"  I 
asked  Miss  Murray  as  we  climbed  the  stairs 
to  her  office  on  the  first  floor. 

"That  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
phases  in  my  work,  to  note  the  popularity 
of  the  old  favorites.  There  are  to-day  no 
more  freely  circulated  books  than  the 
novels  popular  years  ago.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, 'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  'The  Lamp- 
lighter,' 'The  Wandering  Jew,'  'Mysteries 
of  Paris,'  'Vanitv  Fair,'  'Monte  Cristo,' 
and  'The  Tale  of  Two  Cities.'  The  cards 
in  the  backs  of  these  books  are  being 
constantly  renewed." 

The  task  before  this  young  woman 
is  continuous  and  systematic.  She  goes 
over  her  charges  with  the  same  regular 
routine  that  marks  the  fire-escape  inspec- 
tion of  the  Fire  Department. 

And  there  is  another  respect  in  which 
Miss  Murray  probably  holds  a  very 
unique  record — she  has  probably  opened 
more  books  than  any  other  person  in  the 
world. 

ALBERT  EDWARD  ETC.,  PRINCE  OF 
WALES,  WANTS  A  WIFE 


ALBERT  Edward  Christian  George 
Andrew  Patrick  David,  Prince  of 
Wales,  is  frankly  in  search  of  a  wife.  All 
the  British  court  papers,  whose  province 
it  is  to  impart  such  royal  and  delicate  bits 
of  information  to  the  world,  admit  it,  and 
London  at  large  is  miich  concerned  about 
possibilities.  It  is  a  general  British  hope, 
writes  a  London  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  World,  that  the  match  will  be  a 
"romance."  The  crumbling  of  royal  houses 
in  Europe  during  the  w'ar  makes  romance 
almost  a  certainty,  for,  as  the  corre- 
spondent points  out,  "  there  are  few  eligible 
brides  among  the  princesses  of  the  ruling 
houses  of  the  Continental  nations,  Ger- 
man princesses  being  ineligible,  or,  in 
the  British  Tommies'  vernacular,  'napoo,' 
and  likely  to  remain  permanently  so." 
Not  the  least  interesting  speculation  of 
this  commentator  is  the  possibility  he 
discovers  that  England's  future  King  may 
choose  an  American  girl  for  his  bride. 
The  discussion  begins  with  possibilities  in 
European  royal  circles: 

Among  the  marriageable  princesses  in 
Europe  are  Princess  Yolanda  of  Italy, 
who,  during  the  Prince  of  Wales's  visit  to 
Italy  last  wdnter,  was  frequently  spoken  of 
as  a  possible  future  Queen  of  England. 
But  she  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  to 
marry    a    Roman    Catholic    it    would   be 
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Permanently   Beautiful 


Just  as  Ivory  Py^ra-lin  comes  to  your  boudoir,  exquisitely 
beautiful,  chaste  and  dainty,  so  will  it  always  remain.  It  can- 
not tarnish  and  time  only  mellows  its  rich,  ivory-like  beauty. 

IVOKY  PY-KA-LIN 

(A  Du  Pom  Product) 

especially  in  our  Du  Barry  pattern  is  particularly  attractive. 
Master  craftsmen  have  fashioned  in  this  exclusive  style  a 
veritable  masterpiece. 

You  will  find  Ivory  Py-ra-lin  at  the  shops  of  the  better 
dealers,  each  genuine  piece  inconspicuously  stamped  with 
the  mark  of  distinction,  "Ivory  Py-ra-lin. 

Booklet  upon  request 

The  Arlington  Works 

Owned    and    Operated    by 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company 
725  Broadway,  New  York  21   East  40th  Street,  New  York 

Canadian  Offices  :  Toronto,  Montreal,   Winnipeg 


•The  Principal  Du  Pont  Products  Are  :- 


Explosives:  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Sporting.  Chemicals:  Pyroxylin  Solutions, 
Ethers,  Bronzing  Liquids,  Coal  Tar  Distillates,  Acids,  Alums,  Etc.  Leather  Substi- 
tutes: Fabrikoid  Upholstery,  Rayntite  Top  Material, Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth.  Pyroxylin 
Plastics:  ivory,  Shell  and  Transparent  Py'ra-lin,  Py-ra-lin  Specialties,  Challenge 
Cleanable  Collars  and  Cuffs.  Paints  and  Varnishes:  For  Industrial  and  Home 
Uses.  Pigments  and  Colors  in  Oil:  For  Industrial  Uses.  Lithopone  :  For  Indus- 
trial  Uses.  Stains,  Fillers,  Lacquers,  and  Enamels:  For  Industrial  and  Home 
Uses.     Dyestuffs:  Coal  Tar  DyestufFs  and  Intermediates. 

For  full  information  address: 
Advertising  Division,  E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &-  Company,  Wilmington.  Delaware 
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Beats  String 

Tiedy  Tape  fastens  any  package  string  can 
—  does  lots  of  jobs  string  can't  —  is  cheaper, 
quicker,  neater.  A  few  inches  of  tape  replace 
feet  of  string. 

Binds  any  shaped  package  securely; — seals  boxes  dust  and 
moth  proof — labels  anything — mends  cartons,  book  pages, 
torn  patterns — does  numberless  odd  jobs.  Widths  ^  inch 
to  1/^  in  — choice  of  colors — 250  ft.  rolls — 12c  up. 
The  Liberty  Junior  Moistener  insures  neat,  solid  adhesion 
of  Tiedy  Tape,  labels,  envelope  flaps,  stamps,  etc.  Solid 
white  porcelain  and  nickeled  brass  —  with  2-in.  sanitary 
moistening  roller — the  right  size  for  home,  office  or  store. 
Price  $1.50. 

If  not  obtainable  at  local  stationer's,  send  $1.80  for 
Liberty  Junior  Moistener  and  2  rolls  of  Tiedy  Tape. 

Also  Liberty  Tape  for  Shippers 
and  Manufacturers 

We  make  Liberty  Tape— all  weights,  widths  and  colors— plain 
or  imprinted  in  one  or  two  colors  — guaranteed  to  meet  railroad 
strength  tests.  Our  Liberty  Tape  Moistener— all  metal — simple 
to  operate — speeds  packing.    Handles  tape  to  4  in.  wide.    Price  .$5. 

Tape  sample'  and  full  information  on  request 

LIBERTY  PAPER  COMPANY 


MILLS: 

Bellows  Falls 

Vermont 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
New  York  City 


necessary  to  have  a  special  act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed,  otherwise  it  would  involve 
forfeiture  of  the  right  of  succession,  En- 
gland being  by  law  a  Protestant  nation. 

Princess  Helena  of  Greece  was  once 
talked  of  as  a  possibility,  but  there  is  no 
longer  any  interest  in  such  an  alliance.  Nor 
is  there  any  enthusiasm  about  a  possible 
match  with  Princess  Marie  or  Princess 
Elizabeth  of  Roumania  or  Princess  Mar- 
garet of  Denmark. 

As  I  have  said,  there  is  a  wide-spread 
hope  that  the  future  King  of  England  will 
be  able  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own 
heart,  especially  since  Princess  Patricia 
has  done  so.  Most  would  approve  heartily 
of  a  love-match  with  some  British-born 
girl.  But  there  have  been  suggestions  also 
that  it  would  be  a  welcome  thing  for  both 
countries  if  the  Prince  should  look  for  his 
Queen  in  America,  where  every  woman  is 
an  uncrowned  democratic  queen  by  right 
of  birth. 

The  mere  suggestion  wiU  undoubtedly! 
cause  a  fluttering  of  hearts  among  mil- 
lionaire mothers  with  marriageable  daugh-j 
ters,  who,  if  the  Prince  should  ever  visit] 
America — which  is  considered  certain  in  the! 
near  future — would  have  dreams  that  their | 
own  particular  Cinderellas  would,  meta- 
phorically speaking,  have  the  foot  that] 
would  fit  the  royal  slipper,  almost  as  if  it  j 
had  been  made  to  order. 

But  these  feelings  will  not  be  confined] 
to  American  mothers  with  royal  bees  in 
their  bonnets,  for  there  are  many  on  the] 
European  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  know 
well  that  King  George  has  it  within  his 
power  to  give  his  consent  to  a  marriage  of 
the  Prince  with  a  commoner,  providing 
always,  of  course,  that  she  is  not  a  Roman  | 
Catholic. 

Now  for  the  Prince's  side  of  the  impor-j 
tant  question.     Those  who  know  him  also] 
know  how  bored  it  makes  him  to  talk  about 
his    future    wife.     The    Prince,    like    any 
prospective  swain,  considers  it  his  own  busi- 
ness.    His  future   subjects  see  in  him  a 
healthy,   good-looking   counterpart   of   his 
royal  grandfather,  the  late  King  Edward,  j 
and    they    hke    to    regard    him    as    such. 
King  Edward  was  very  popular. 

Having  suggested  an  American  match, 
the  writer  "gives  a  picture"  of  the  Prince, 
e^adently  intended  to  show  that  he  is  a 
very  nice  young  man,  such  as  any  Ameri-| 
can  girl  might  be  proud  to  marry  for 
himself  alone: 

When  that  never-failing  "movie"  camerrJ 
began  recording  the  part  of  British  royalty] 
in  the  war,  it  showed  at  first  a  shy  youth! 
with  a  bored  expression  trying  his  best  toj 
avert  his  head  or  disappear  out  of  every 
picture  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  a] 
very  important  part. 

The  Prince  at  a  munitions-work  in  those! 
days  had  a  "fed-up"  manner  about  him 
which   used   to   cause    many   a   ripple   of 
laughter  in  moving-picture  theaters,   and 
the  audience   did  not   blame  him,   either, 
especially   any   who   had   walked   through , 
miles  of  sheU-making  machinery  on  a  tour! 
of  inspection.     The  young  Prince  walked 
then  with  an  indifferent  gait,  and  in  pictures 
where  his  father,    King  George,   occupied  1 
the   center   of    attention,    he   came   along 
beliind   "with    other    officers,    a    not    over- 1 
enthusiastic    sightseer,    just    one    of    the  j 
many  "others  present." 

Then  the  Prince  went  to  France  to  stay  I 
indefinitely,  and  his  association  with  the 
Army  soon  had  its  effect.  He  began  to 
appear  in  the  eye  of  the  camera  as  a 
quickly  developing  young  man  with  plenty 
of  r-esolution,  and  an  ease  of  manner  which 
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rudks 


1877-1919 

The  first  gasoline  motor  pro- 
pelled road  wagon  was  a  Seldkv. 
The  present  types  of  Seidkn 
Trucks  are  the  result  of  years  of 
continitous  experiment,  observa- 
tion and  experience  in  manufac- 
ture since  the  day  of  their 
inception  in  1877. 


A, 


.mong  the  numerous  users  of 
SeLDEN  Trucks  are  many  of  the 
largest  and  oldest  established  busi- 
ness organizations  in  America. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company 

CHICAGO 

for  instance 

One  to  Five  Ton  Worm  Drive  Models.       Write  for  full  iiformation. 

SELDEN  TRUCK  SALES  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Oi liiniiry  woveji  lining.  No- 
tice the  loosely  woven  texture. 
Wears  down  quickly  and  un- 
evenly. Loses  its  gripping 
power  as  it  wears. 


Thermoid  Hydraulic  C  o  m  - 
Pressed  Brake  Lining.  Nottre 
the  com  pact  texture.  Wcarsdown 
slowly.  Gives  uniform  grip- 
ping   surface  until  wafer  thin. 


This  difference  means  the  safety  of  your  car 

Important  facts  that  motorists  are  learning  about  brake  lining 


|L^ "--  ^ 

&' 

Rw 

Tracks  constitute  only 
12%  of  the  total  registra- 
tion, but  are  involved  in 
18^4%  of  all  automobile 
accidents 


76%    of  all  a  u  t  o  mob  i  le 

accidents  occur  when   the 

car    iS    going    15  miles  an 

hour  or  less 


YOU  wouldn't  ride  in  an 
elevator  if  you  knew  that 
it  hadn't  been  inspected. 
You  are  reasonably  sure  of  its 
safety,  because  the  state  inspects 
elevators  for  you. 

Yet  the  state  does  not  inspect 
the  brakes  of  your  car.  Are  you 
assuming  that  they  are  safe? 
Be  certain.  Have  your  brakes 
inspected  by  your  garage  man. 
He  will  tell  you  if  they  need 
tightening  or  new  brake  lining. 

Why  Thermoid  Brake  Lining 
is  safest 

The  photograph  above  shows 
the  difference  between  the  tex- 
ture of  Thermoid  and  that  of 
ordinary  brake  lining. 

Ordinary  woven  brake  '  lining 
is  loosely  woven.  It  has  grip- 
ping power  when  new,  but  wears 
down  quickly  and  unevenly.  It 
may  fail  just  when  you  depend 
on  it  most. 

Thermoid  is  made  with  a 
close,  compact  texture.  It  wears 
down  slowly  and  evenly,  and 
retains  the  same  uniform  grip- 
ping power  until  worn  down  as 
thin  as  cardboard. 

Thermoid  brake  lining  has 
40%  more  material  than  ordi- 
nary brake  lining,  and  is  made 


tight  and  compact  by  2000  lbs. 
hy  dra  ulic  compression . 

Thermoid  is  Grapnalized — 
our  exclusive  process,  which 
enables  it  to  resist  water,  oil  and 
gasoline. 

Thermoid  the  favorite 
of  engineers 

The  engineers  and  manufac- 
turers of  51  leading  passenger 
cars  and  trucks  have  standard- 
ized on  Thermoid  Hydraulic 
Compressed  Brake  Lining  be- 
cause of  its  sure-gripping,  long- 
wearing  qualities. 

The  safety  of  your  car  and 
everyone  in  it  depends  on  the 
efficiency  of  your  brakes.  Have 
them  inspected.  If  they  need 
relining,  specify  Thermoid  be- 
cause it  gives  you  more  efficient 
brakes  and  longer  wear. 

Every  foot  of  Thermoid  is 
backed  by  Our  Guarantee: 
Thermoid  will  make  good — 
or  WE  WILL. 


TScrinoid  Rubber  Compaq^ 

Factory  and  Main  Offices 

TRENTON,   NEW  JERSEY 

New  York      Chicago    San  Francisco     Detroit 
Los  Angeles  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

Boston  London  Turin  Paris 

Canadian  Distributors 
The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited 
Montreal 


At   40   miles  an  hour  you 

are  going  58  feet  a  second. 

Your   brakes    ntuSt    obey 

instantly 


One    car   in   every   ten 

meets    with    an    accident 

each  year 


Make 


of  "Thermoid -Hardy  Universal  Joirtts"  and  "Thermoid  Crolide  Compound   Tires" 


■Ka 
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delighted  those  who  saw  him  on  the  screen. 
The  physical  change  was  remarkable. 
Stories  began  to  trickle  back  home,  and 
they  were  all  to  his  credit. 

One  of  the  typical  ones  which  I  first 
heard  about  him  at  the  front  grew  out  of 
the  royal  lad's  indifference  to  personal 
danger.  He  was  kindly  remonstrated  with 
for  slipping  off  to  very  dangerous  parts  of 
the  line  in  Flanders,  and  replied: 

"Well,  suppose  I  do  get  piped,  haven't 
I  got  plenty  of  brothers  at  home?" 

It  was   said   that   the   Prince   surrepti- 
tiously boiTowed  a  bicycle  and  made  his 
way  well  into  the  danger-zone  before  being 
discovered.     If  he  had  had  his  way,   so 
officers  who  have  been  with  him  have  often 
told  me,  he  would  have  taken  his  place  in 
the  trenches  like  any  other  infantry  officer 
and  led  a  charge  with  the  bravest  of  them. 
When   I   was  on  the   Italian  front  last 
winter  for  The  World,  just  after  the  great 
retreat  was  precipitated  by  the  German 
onslaught,  helped  by  insidious  propaganda, 
the  British  Army  came  marching  across 
country   after   detraining  at   Genoa,   and 
shortly  afterward  came  the  Prince.     He 
instantly  became  popular  with  the  Italian 
soldiers,  and  there  was  hardly  a  day  during 
the  progress  of  the  great  battles  when  he 
was  not  an  onlooker  at  a  warm  spot  and 
under  fire,   tho  correspondents  could  not 
say  so  at  the  time  because  of  the  censorship. 
One  cold  day,  when  a  heavy  battle  was 
in   progress   on   Monte   Grappa   and    Col 
Beretta,  I  saw  him  in  an  Italian  car  with 
an  Italian  officer  who  went  with  him  on 
all  his  trips  to  the    battle-front  in  Italy 
come  whizzing  past  a  place  high  up  in  the 
snow-clad  mountains   where  we  had  mo- 
mentarily stopt  to  eat  lunch,  and  whence 
we  could  see  the  shells  bursting  in    the 
Italian  lines  as  well  as  in  the  German. 

It  was  a  hair-raising  experience  at  any 
time  to  go  up  the  roads  on  Monte  Grappa, 
which  in  some  places— and  where  there 
were  no  protective  railings — gave  a  view 
of  the  Venetian  plain  thi'ee  thousand  feet 
below.  But  it  was  even  more  thrilling 
when  the  narrow  mountain  roads  were 
slippery,  with  snow  and  ice,  and  full  of 
transport.  The  Prince's  car  came  along 
at  a  great  pace,  where  there  was  the  least 
traffic,  and  he  waved  his  hand  to  us  as  it 
swept  by.  The  Italian  officer  with  him 
was  known  to  be  a  fire-eater,  and  the  irk- 
some ehaperonage  which  the  Prince  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war  had  to  undergo  was  a 
forgotten  thing  when  with  this  officer  in  a 
powerful  car. 

In  those  days  he  used  to  make  im- 
promptu speeches  to  groups  of  Italian 
soldiers.  If  some  of  the  cinema  audiences 
in  England  could  have  seen  pictures  of  the 
heir-apparent  going  over  the  slippery  roads 
at  the  clip  he  did,  they  would  have  felt 
some  pause  for  the  safety  of  their  future 
ruler,  especially  if  they  knew  the  number  of 
cars  which  have  been  dashed  to  destruction 
over  precipices. 

The  officers  in  the  British  Army  who 
have  been  closely  associated  with  him 
during  his  many  months  with  the  British 
armies  are  high  in  their  praise  of  the  re- 
sourceful and  courageous  Prince.  From  one 
General  I  learned  of  the  Prince's  comments 
on  the  Kaiser  and  Crown  Prince.  The  former 
he  pictured,  in  no  uncertain  language,  as  a 
"bombastic  person,"  and  the  latter — in 
stronger  terms — as  infinitely  worse. 

In  the  trying  days  near  the  close  of  the 
fighting  the  Prince  had  a  staff  position  with 
the  Canadians,  who  are  devoted  to  him. 
Nor  was  anything  more  likely  to  appeal  to 
their  sense  of  camaraderie  than  to  have 
their  royal  fellow  ofViccr  engage  in  fre- 
quent singsongs  as  he  did  after  an  eventful 


day's  work  and  dinner  over.  With  a  Avell- 
known  American  light-opera  composer 
who  had  donned  khaki  with  the  Canadians 
sitting  at  the  piano  in  one  divisional  mess 
where  the  Prince  was  for  a  long  time  a 
member,  it  was  almost  a  certainty  that  the 
Prince  was  in  on  the  chorus  in  a  well- 
rounded  voice. 

When  in  mufti  in  London  there  are  a 
great  many  of  his  future  subjects  unable  to 
recognize  the  well-built  young  man  who, 
drest  like  any  well-to-do  person,  walks  at  a 
brisk  pace  through  Bond  Street  or  Picca- 
dilly smoking  a  cigaret. 

It  was  not  very  long  ago  when  an  Amer- 
ican consul  new  to  these  parts  wanted  to 
inquire  his  way,  and  the  person  he  asked 
was  the  Prince.  The  consul  didn't  reaUze 
who  it  was  until  he  saw  a  gaping  score  of 
Londoners  interested  in  the  young  man  in 
the  blue  overcoat  and  wearing  a  derby  hat 
pointing  the  way  for  the  consul. 


GLORY  OF  OLD  SAILING  DAYS  WAS 
LARGELY  IMAGINARY 


T~^  OWN  at  the  foot  of  a  narrow,  crooked 
^-^  street  on  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan 
Island  there  is  an  organization  "with  a 
mighty  short  past  but  a  tremendous 
future,"  according  to  the  three  hundi'ed 
skippers  that  go  to  make  up  its  member- 
ship.. It  is  eaUed  the  Shipmasters'  Club 
of  New  York,  and  it  is  growing  fast,  even 
tho  there  was  no  merchant  marine  "on  the 
remotest  horizon"  wheny  in  1913,  five 
skippers  got  together  and  formed  the  club. 
Some  of  the  oldest  members,  veterans  who 
wiU  never  more  tread  a  quarter-deck,  talk 
much  about  the  days  of  the  old  packets  and 
clippers  that  carried  the  American  flag 
into  every  port  in  the  world;  but  the 
younger  masters  have  their  eyes  all  on  the 
future,  when  the  Yankee  mercantile  fleet 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  on  all  the  seven 
seas.  Even  some  of  the  older  sailing  men 
are  inclined  to  think  the  glory  of  the  old 
sailing  days  of  the  American  clipper  has 
been  overstated,  says  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Sun,  and  quotes  chapter  and  verse: 

According  to  Capt.  James  Moorhead, 
who  has  the  distinction  of  coming  to  this 
country  first  as  a  boy  stowaway  aboard 
the  Black  Ball  packet  Daniel  Webster, 
in  1863,  and  being  promptly  sent  back 
again,  to  reappear  as  one  of  the  crew  of  a 
British  clipper,  the  past  of  the  American 
sailormen  has  been  painted  in  colors  too 
roseate.  Maybe  some  of  the  silk-hatted 
men  of  the  quarter  may  be  responsible  for 
some  of  this  tinting.  The  facts  of  tlie 
case  are  that  the  quarters  of  the  crews  were 
frequently  badly  ventilated,  when  venti- 
lated at  all;  badly  lighted  and  cramped, 
and  the  crews  were  not  bj-  any  means 
all  American;  in  fact,  only  about  10  per 
cent,  w^ere  native,  barring  the  officers,  and 
sometimes  much  less  than  that. 

In  the  era  preceding  tho  Civil  War, 
packets — meaning  ships  carrying  passengers 
— sailed  every  five  days  from  the  port  of 
New  York,  commanded  by  men  from  the 
finest  families  on  the  coast,  but  nearly 
always  with  crews  of  mixed  nationalities, 
many  of  whom  wore  frequently  shanghaied 
and  often  swindled  of  all  their  wages  for 
the  voyage  by  boarding-masters. 

The  Daniel  Web.^ler.  Captnin  Moorhead 
says,  had  to  take  from  l)oarding-niasters 
what  the  skippers  and  officers  called  "packet 


Chocolates 


(^ooJ-rjess 


Jrom  tfie  }ilart 


o 


Elmer's  Cliocolates  are  made  in 
New  Orleans  the  Parisot  Amer- 
ica. The  sugar  used  in  them  comes 
direct  from  the  sugar  cane  planta- 
tions of  Louisiana.  The  chocolate 
and  nuts  are  imported  direct  from 
the  tropics.  Elmer's  Chocolates 
consist  of  nougatines,  cherry  sips, 
chocolate  nut  meats,  creams  and 
many  pleasing  varieties.  In  almost 
every  town  the  best  candy  dealer 
carries  Elmer's.  Ask  yours. 

.IlnRic  booklet  on  i-cquost  or  sond 
2&C  for  two  minialure  boxes 

Elmer  Cand  y  Co. ,  Inc. 

New  Orleans,  U.S.A. 

A  tso  Makers  of  tho  Origiritil 

Creole  Pralines 

If  the   prnlinon  are    not   obtatnablf:>  from 

yuur  dealer,  aonil  $1.60  for  packairu  ; 

of  oni*  tinricn  iircpaiil. 
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Mddc  Service  3U>nd' 


1/OAer^  efficiency  and  tconomp  meet 


WRAPPING  paper  will  carry  a  business  letter — but  not  efficiently. 
Efficiency  in  business  stationery  does  not  begin  until  the  paper  helps 
the  message.  Naturally,  the  character  of  the  paper  determines  the 
degree  of  efficiency.  Public  Service  Bondw\^  interpret  your  business 
messages  m  terms  of  positive  and  pleasant  impressions.  Because  it  does  not 
strain  after  effect,  obtruding  itself  as  a  separate  element,  but  rather  blends  with 
and  strengthens  all  other  factors.  Public  Service  Bond  reaches  the  highest 
mark  of  efficiency  in  paper  for  business  stationery.  Under  the  manufacturing 
and  merchandising  conditions  estabhshed  by  this,  organization,  these  qualities 
in  a  paper  are  obtainable  at  a  moderate  price  —  bringing  Public  Service  Bond 
to  the  point  ••  where  efficiency  and  economy  meet." 


J^a6iic  Service  Jiond 


J*a6(ic 
Se/Vice 


Built  for  Business  Stationery 
and    Guaranteed 

OLD  friends  of  'Public  Ser-vice  'Bond 
recognize  the  happy  exactness  and 
reality  oi  the  above  chart.  To  prove 
"Public  Service  'Bond  worthy  of  new 
friends  we  have  taken  the  «*cost  of 
experimenting*'  entirely  on  our  own 
shoulders.  If,  after  you  buy  and  use 
Public  Service  'Bondk  does  not  satisfy 
you  in  every  respect,  we  will  bear  the 
cost  of  the  stationery  you  have 
bought.  There  are  no  pitfalls  in  this 
guarantee  and  you  are  the  sole  judge. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  Guarantee  and  samples  of 
Public  Service  'Bond,  or  you  may 
ask  your  printer  for  both. 


Taylor-Logan  Co.  Papermakers 

HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Waxed  Typewriter  Ribbons 

Are  superior  and  distinctive;  wear  longer,  will  not  hll  the  type  or  dry 
out.  You  save  by  buying  direct.  Price,  '.i  for  $1.50  or  12  for  $5,  pre- 
paid. Guaranteed  to  please  or  money  back.  Send  fi-ir  stamps  or  cmn 
lor  sample  ribbon  and  interesting  booklet— "Better  Typewriter  Re- 
aults."    State  name  and  model  number  of  your  typewriter.    Address 


Department  92, 


THE  RIBBON  WORKS,  Galveston,  Texas 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


for  Auto  Tires.  Double  mileape,  prevent 
blowouts  and  puncturea.  Easily  applied  in  any 
tire.  Used  over  and  over  in  several  tires. 
Thousands  sold.  Details  free.    AgeiiLa  wanted. 

American  Accessories  Co.,  Dept.316  Cincinnati,  0. 


GUNN  Sectional  Bookcases 

are  described  in  our  handsome  Style  Book,  mailed 
free.  Made  in  oak  and  mahogany  in  Colonial, 
Mission,  Queen  Anne,  Clawfoot  and  Standard 
Styles  at  very  attractive  prices  and  in  widths  to  fit  various 
spaces.      They  have  features  that  others  do  not  have. 

Other  Uses  Than  for  Books 

Instead  of  thinking  of  them  as  only  cabinets  for  books,  think  of  them 
also  as  units  of  convenient  arrangements  of  one  to  four  drawers 
(always  needed),  roomy  storage  compartments,  record  cabinets, 
writing  desks  with  pigeon  holes, &c.,  &c.  You  will  be  surprised  to 
know  of  the  various  uses  that  can  be  made  of  "Gunn"  sections. 
THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO.  1810  Broadway,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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rats,"  who  went  over  the  rail  the  moment 
the  ship  docked  at  Liverpool  or  New  York, 
and  came  back  into  the  grip  of  the  shipping- 
masters  again.  Some  of  them  were  uglj-. 
Captain  Moorhead  recalls  that  a  gang  of 
them,  mostly  Irish,  got  peeved  at  the  mate, 
who  was  a  Dutchman,  and  was  trying  to 
heave  him  over  the  rail  when  Captain  Moor- 
head, who  was  second  mate,  interfered. 

The  Daniel  Webster,  which  Captain 
Moorhead  had  painted  by  an  old  marine 
artist  from  description,  adorns  the  wall  of 
the  skipper's  office  in  Dun  &  Co.'s  building, 
290  Broadway.  She  was  bluff  bowed  and 
not  a  flier,  but  she  made  trips  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool  at  an  average  of 
about  thirty  days  each  way.  She  had  a 
mixed  crew,  chiefly  foreign-born,  who 
subsisted  on  salt  horse  and  hardtack, 
and  her  passenger  accommodations,  while 
regarded  as  quite  good  in  their  time, 
would  be  considered  worse  than  the  steerage 
of  the  best  of  the  modern  steamships.  She 
carried  about  two  hundred  passengers  in 
wooden  bunks  and  in  rough  weather  they 
had  a  pretty  tough  time  of  it. 

"The  sailors  of  to-day,"  said  Captain 
Moorhead,  "are  better  treated  than  the 
officers  of  the  past  were." 

Captain  Moorhead  is  a  great  believer 
in  the  chantey  and  can  sing  the  best  and 
the  worst  of  them,  as  he  used  to  in  the  days 
when  he  shipped  before  the  mast  and  later 
when  he  was  second  mate  and  mate  of  the 
American  ship  Southampton.  His  crews, 
he  says,  were  never  on  the  ropes  without  a 
song,  which  helped  them  wonderfully. 
They  sang  "Shenandoah"  with  the  wind- 
lass, and  when  hauling  on  the  braces  had 
"Haul  Away,  Joe."  The  only  excuse  they 
would  take  from  a  man  who  did  not  care 
to  sing  was  the  lack  of  teeth.  The  singing  of 
the  chantey  was  mandatorj\ 

The  ship  that  Captain  Moorhead  likes  the 
best  in  his  nautical  art-gallery  is  the  Daniel 
Webster.  He  quotes  from  the  old  Harrigan 
song  when  he  tells  of  his  first  visit  to  New 
York:  "  I  came  here  when  small  from  Don- 
egal, in  the  Daniel  Webster  I  crossed  the 
sea."  But  it  was  reallj^  Liverpool  that  he 
came  from,  so  this  is  merely  poetic  license. 

The  Daniel  Webster  usually  carried  all 
her  kites  going  east,  and  she  is  seen  with 
stunsails  bulging  with  powder,  and  all  other 
canvas  to  royals,  doing  splendid  work. 
She  was  among  the  first  packets  to  carry 
double  topsails  and  she  also  had  painted 
ports,  maybe  to  deceive  rebel  privateers 
that  were  then  destroying  shipping  on  the 
Atlantic.  She  was  a  real  wind-jammer,  and 
the  skipper  is  proud  of  his  boyish  ex- 
perience in  her.  He  finally  got  here  in  a 
British  square-rigger  and  then  became  a 
sailor  in  the  American  merchant  service, 
quitting  it  when  it  began  to  decline  for  a 
berth  ashore  with  Dun  &  Co. 

This  skipper  and  a  good  many  other 
members  of  the  club  cheerfully  admit, 
says  the  writer,  that  there  was  "too  much 
sailing  by  the  good  old  rule  of  guess"  in 
the  old  days.  They  just  headed  east  or 
west  or  nor'-nor'east,  as  the  case  might 
be,  and  went  full  tilt  till  they  reached  port. 
The  "scientific  sailing"  that  is  the  fashion 
nowadays  is  regarded  with  supercilious 
tolerance  by  the  old  codgers,  who  say  that 
lack  of  "science"  didn't  keep  them  from 
making  port,  and  mention  that  they  notice 
that  scientific  sailors  sometimes  go  aground 
in  smoky  weather,  or  smash  on  reefs  in 
stress,  just  like  the  old  rule-o'-thumb  men 
did.     Says  the  writer: 

The  veterans — that  is,  the  rule-o'-thumb 
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navigators — are  willing  to  admit  that  they 
were  guiltless  of  grand  circle  sailing;  that 
they  had  even  heard  of  skippers  on  the 
western  ocean,  who  i>aid  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  chronometers,  getting  along  with 
little  more  than  the  equipment  of  Capt. 
Christopher  Columbus,  and  never  losing  a 
ship.  One  of  this  sort  once  held  up  a 
scientific  c^d-timer  in  mid-ocean  by  dis- 
playing his  ensign  union  down  and  then 
had  the  audacity  to  ask  for  his  position. 
The  indignant  navigator  responded  warmly : 
' '  Drink  less  rum  and  buy  a  chronometer, 
damn  you,"  and  sailed  serenely  on  his 
course. 

There  are  some  illusions  that  veterans 
of  the  Shipmasters'  Club  shatter  about  the 
pristine  glories  of  the  old  packets  and 
clippers,  just  before  and  after  the  Civil 
War.  Ships  with  stunsails  and  skysails, 
and  even  moon-sails  liellying  on  toothpick 
poles,  adorn  the  walls  of  the  club  and  sug- 
gest the  fearsome  perils  of  making  and 
furling  sail  in  the  old  days. 

Those  gallant  square-riggers  were  not 
big  as  ships  go  nowadays;  for  instance,  the 
New  York  clipper  Dreadnought,  celebrated 
in  sea  song,  with  a  record  of  nine  daj's  and 
seventeen  hours  to  Queenstown  from 
Sandy  Hook,  might  be  stowed  away  on 
the  deck  of  a  modern  mammoth  twin- 
screw  or  quadruple-screw  turbine.  The 
old  skippers  will  tell  you  that .  she  trans- 
ported to  Liverpool  what  were  considered 
great  cargoes  in  her  day,  but  the  yoiuiger 
ones  will  tell  you  that  that  day,  with  its 
traditions  more  or  less  fanciful,  has  van- 
ished never  to  retm-n,  and  that  those 
cargoes  were  al)Out  one-tenth,  or  less, 
of  the  quantity  of  goods  borne  by  a 
modern  colossus  that  spans  the  same  sea 
space  with  the  regularity  of  the  expresses 
of  a  well-managed  railroad. 


A  SHOWER  OF  BILLS,  SILVER,  AND 
APPLAUSE  FOR  THE  S.  A. 


SOME  three  thousand  persons  had  an 
opportunity  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  war-work  of  the  Salvation  Ai-my  when 
Commander  Evangeline  Booth  gave  a 
dramatic  recital  of  the  experiences  of  her 
workers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
at  a  recent  meeting  in  New  York  City. 
The  mass-meeting  liefore  wliich  she  spoke 
responded  with  a  heartiness  that  "brought 
tears  to  her  eyes,"  and  backed  up  its  ap- 
plause by  showering  money  on  the  plat- 
form, even  tho  Commander  Booth  had 
previously  announced  that  she  was  "not 
spealdng  for  money."  Half  a  dozen  bas- 
kets, hats,  bags  were  filled  by  volunteer 
collectors,  and  "men  and  women  fairly 
mobbed  the  platform,"  says  ^he  New  York 
Tribune,  "to  throw  upon  it  bills  and  silver 
and  shake  the  hand  of  the  commander." 

"This  popularity  is  a  very  beautiful 
change! "  Commander  Booth  is  reported  as 
exclaiming  through  tears  of  happiness. 
"I  am  not  quite  used  to  it,  but  I  hope  it 
keeps  up." 

The  report  continues: 

After  the  last  person  had  left  tho  hall 
the  Salvation  Army  officials  withdrew 
to  the  green  room,  where  the  unsolicited 
offering  was  piled  upon  tables  and  counted. 
Seven  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars  had 
been  received.  Among  the  notes  was  a 
ten-dollar  bill  to  whi<4i  a  card  had  been 
pinned,  upon  which  was  writt(!n: 

"I  am  seventy  years  of  age,  but  you 


The   Great 

Faraday 

Said: 

"You  remember  that  mhen 
a  candle  burns  badly  it 
produces  smoke;  but  if  it 
is  burning  well  there  is  no 
smoke.  And  \)oa  know 
that  the  brightness  of  the 
candle  is  due  to  this  smoke, 
which  becomes  ignited. 
Here  is  an  experiment  to 
prove  this :  So  long  as  the 
smoke  remains  in  the  flame 
of  the  candle  and  becomes 
ignited,  it  gives  a  beautiful 
light,  and  never  appears  to 
us  in  the  form  of  black 
particles, " 


Turn  Your  Heater 

Right-Side  Up,  and— 

Cut  Coal  Bills  'Way  Down! 


SavesOneHalF 


•*I  have  a  large  ten  room 
hou3e  all  of  which  I  heat  all 
the  time.  I  have  saye.lat  least 
BO  per  cent  on  niel  and  have 
kept  my  home  Rood  ami  wann, 
which  I  was  unahle  to  d..  with 
an  ordinary  hard  coal  fur- 
nace.*' .,  -,  L  1 
(Signed)      A.  M.  Trenholm 

Rockfoni.  111. 


Heats 
8  Rooms 


"The  Nen>-FeiJ  I'N- 
DERFEEU  I  bouglit  of 
Frank  B.  Diehl  works  tine. 
1  heated  8  good  sized  rooms 
last  winter  and  used  8  tons 
of  Pocahontas  slack  and 
kept  a  Rood,  steady  heat." 
(Signed)  T.  V.  Craig 
Defiance,  Ohio. 


Heats  8 
Rooms  for 


';i  believe  the  UNDER- 
FEED has  no  equal  for 
economy  as'I  have  heated 
my  house  of  eight  rooms  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  fifty 
dollars  for  the  season.  I 
have  used  West  Virginia 
slack."  (Signed) 
Ralph  P  Sharp 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


A  top-feed  furnace  is  as  upside  down  as  a  candle 
held  with  its  lighted  wick  towards  the  floor.  The  em- 
inent Faraday  demonstrated  this  in  his  famous  candle 
lecture  before  the  Royal  Society,  London,  a  century 
ago.  The  principle  of  the  Williamson  UNDERFEED, 
however,  is  that  of  a  candle  held  right-end  up.  The 
hot,  clean  flame  is  always  on  top  of  the  coal — never 
choked  or  smothered  by  fresh  fuel  being  dumped  on. — 

Result — coal  bills  cut  'way  down — guaranteed!  The 
Williamson  UNDERFEED  burns  the  cheaper  grades 
of  coal  as  cleanly  and  effectively  as  top-feeds  burn  the 
more  expensive  grades.     You  save  at  the  very  outset. 

The  letters  shown  to  the  left,  telling  of  UNDER- 
FEED saving  and  more  and  better  heat,  are  taken 
from  thousands  of  just  such  others.  You  can  save 
your  coal  money  the  same  sure  UNDERFEED  way, 
season  after  season — and  have  a  cozy-warm  house 
from  top  to  bottom  in  all  weathers,  without  dust, 
smoke,  soot  or  gas. 

Warm  air,  hot  water,  steam  or  vapor — whatever  your  chosen 
method  of  heating,  it's  all  the  same  to  the  UNDERFEED. 

There's  a  free,  money-saving  book  called  "From  Overfed  to 
UNDERFEED."  The  attached  coupon  brings  it  to  you  without 
obligation  on  your  part  whatever.  Send  the  coupon  today — 
NOW!     You'll  be  glad  you  did. 

WILLIAMSONS 

UNDERFEED  l^^^'.liiSIIlL 

Cut  Coal  J3iIIs'']'Vau  Dowrrx 

The  Williamson  Heater  Co. 

272  Fifth  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Tell  me  how  to  cut  my  coal  bills 'way  down  with  a  Williamson  UNDERFEED 

Warm  Air Steam  or  Hot  Water 

(Mark  X  after  system  interested  in) 


Nar 


Addr, 


Mu  heating  contractor's  name  is 

HcntiiiK  Contractors:     Let  us  tell  you  about  the  Williamson  UNDERFEED 
and  our  proposition.     Both  are  winners. 
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Price  $50 

complete,  includ- 
ing carrying  case. 


Battle^ftont  Lesson 
applied  to  business 

HE  sits  at  his  Corona,  typing  his 
day's  reports — this  salesman  who 
fought  in  France  six  months  ago. 

It  was  in  France  that  he  learned  Corona's 
value — its  unvarying  dependability  under 
most  exacting  conditions,  its  compactness,  its 
simplicity.  And  he  has  applied  the  lesson 
to  his  work,  at  home  and  on  the  road;  he 
writes  no  more  reports  by  hand. 
You,  too,  can  gain  profit  and  pleasure  from 
this  six-pound  secretary.  Make  it  a  point  to 
see  Corona  at  your  local  dealer's — or  write  us 
for  free  booklet. 

CORONA  TYPEWRITER  CO.,Inc.,Groton,N.Y. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 

CorqNA 

The  Personal  Writing  Machine 


fcd4 Mup~fake Itwith  you-iypewriie  anywhere 


,$1.00 

Postpaid 

Mailed  in 
plain  wrapper 

AMERICAN 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

320  Pages;  Illustrated;  Cloth 

By  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS   MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  young  man  and  every  young  woman  should 
know^Whal  every  young  husband  and  every  young 
wife  should  know — What  every  parent  should  know. 

Table  contents  &  coiinnciidalions  on  re^iiKsl. 

PUB.  CO.,     306  Winston  BIdg.,  Philadelphia 


SEND  riif.  Bungalow  Books 

Plan  Future  Homes  Now 

With  Economy  Plans 

of  California  Homes 

-notod    for   comfort,    beauty    and 
adEiptability  to  any  climate. 

"Representative  Cal.  Homes" 

6-3  plans.  $2.S(Jn  to  $7(inn.  IjOc 

"West  Coast  Bungalows" 

72  plans.  {I'Jiil  to  $:;.'ill(J.  60c 
"Little  Bungalows" 

40  plans.    $500  to  $_'000.    4nc 

SPECIAL    $1.50    OFFER.      Send    fl.50    for   all    3  rnrr 
books  and  get  book  of  7.5  special  plans,  also  Garage  plans    T  IxILLi 
Mone]i  hack  if  vot  satis  tied . 

E.  W.  STILLWELL  &  CO.,  Architects,  724  Hcnne  Building,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


THE     ST.\NDAUD     DICTIONARY     is    need    1     in    every 
Aiiu'i  ii'au  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


'1' 


:quick 


Over 

lOO.OOO   , 
Underwoods 
Sold  to  U.  S.  Govt. 

That  makes  rebuMt  Un 
derwoods  scarce. So— .speafc 
guide  for  yours.     Guaran 
teed  for  5  years.    You  can 
rent,  buy  on  easy  terms,  se 
cure  casli  discount  or  easily 
earn    one    through    agency 
plan:    no   canvassing.      Ask 
for  Offer  No.  58 

TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM 

34-36  Lake  St. 

chicago,  ill.  

Thent 

OR  BUY 


'WAY  UNDER  MANU- 
FACTURER'S PRICE! 

Genuine,  visible  writing   Un- 
derwoods—rebuilt in  our  fac- 
tory, with  Back  Spacer, Tabu- 
lator, Lateral  Guide,  Stencil 
Attachment .  2-color  Ribbon , 
Waterproof  Cover  and  Spe- 
cial   Touch     Typewriting 
Guide   Hook    sent   on    10 
Days' l''rcf  Triuf.  Write. 


liave  given  me  the  first  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  Christianity  that  I,  as  a  Jew, 
have  ever  heard!" 

"Please,  will  you  thank  the  people  for 
me,"  Commander  Booth  asked  the  re- 
porters who  were  present  at  the  meeting. 
"Thank  them  not  only  for  their  generous 
financial  help,  but  for  the  lavish  way  in 
which  they  have  shown  their  earnest  ap- 
preciation of  Salvation  Army  ser\Tce  at 
the  front." 

The  success  of  the  Salvation  Army  and 
the  new  recognition  of  its  work  have  been 
due  to  three  things,  according  to  Com- 
mander Booth.     She  said: 

"When  the  war-cloud  burst  the  Salva- 
tion Army  was  ready — ready  with  what 
was  needed  most,  the  human  mechanism, 
trained  men  and  women.  Vfe  could  have 
sent  more  workers  to  the  fronts,  but  ^ve 
preferred  to  run  the  risk  on  quantity  rather 
than  on  quality.  The  Army  was  not  ready 
with  monej^  however,  and  we  had  to  bor- 
row $25,000  to  send  the  first  group  over. 
Later  we  borrowed  $100,000.  But  our 
credit  has  been  always  good,  and  wdthin 
a  j^ear  the  borrowed  money  had  been  all 
paid  back. 

"The  Salvation  Army  workers,"  she 
continued,  "are  trained  in  devotion,  in 
sacrifice;  trained  to  obey  orders,  to  help 
those  incapable  of  helping  themselves; 
trained  in  the  fine,  attractive  coquetries  of 
the  round,  brown  doughnut,  and  trained 
to  seal  their  service  with  their  life's  blood, 
if  necessary. 

"We  have  not  been  making  our  way  to 
heaven  on  a  flower-strewn  path,"  she  said. 
"We  call  ourselves  an  armj',  in  which 
every  man  and  w  oman  is  a  soldier  fighting 
in  the  world  for  the  greatest  of  all  causes. 
We  have  met  with  opposition,  slander, 
abtise,  starvation,  cold,  and  hunger.  The 
cold  winds  that  swept  over  Flanders  were 
not  the  first  which  stung  the  faces  of  my 
brave  women. 

"I  am  glad  to  stand  before  you  and 
be  able  to  tell  you  they  did  not  fail.  If 
my  women  had  shirked  their  duty  just 
because  of  the  danger  of  death  they  would 
have  proved  unworthy  of  the  Salvation 
Army  and  its  splendid  W'omen." 

She  told  of  the  women's  decision  to 
pro\ade  the  boys  who  were  risking  their 
lives  with  unlimited  supplies  of  fresh  dough- 
nuts, hot  cocoa,  and  apple  pie — but 
principally  the  doughnuts.  "They  knew 
no  closing  hours,"  she  said.  "Our  closing 
hours  are  when  the  need  is  relieved." 

"One  time  a  young  American  officer 
came  to  a  Salvation  Sally  and  offered  her 
1,600  francs,  which  he  said  the  boys  had 
collected.  '  Your  uniforms  are  shabby,'  he 
said.  '  You  sleep  in  an  unsheltered  place. 
We  want  you  to  get  new  uniforms  and  a 
better  shelter.'  The  worker,  appreciating 
the  sympathy  of  the  'boys,'  hesitated 
about  taking  the  money,  but  finally  she 
received  it  and  said:  'We'll  put  it  aside 
and  buy  more  cocoa  and  more  doughnuts 
for  you!'" 

There  was  long  applause  when  the  com- 
mander gave  as  her  thu'd  reason  for  the 
success  of  the  Army  its  practical  religion. 
"The  Army  has  reduced  the  theory  of 
Christianity  to  action,"  she  said.  "It 
has  applied  faith  to  deeds,  it  has  brought 
dowm  Christ  from  his  golden  throne  to  the 
mud  walks  of  life;  it  has  given  the  'sheen' 
to  the  doughnut,  has  made  women  wipe 
the  blood  from  the  faces  of  the  wounded 
and  the  mud  from  their  feet.  It  is  this 
practical  appUcation  of  Clu-istianity  that 
has  made  the  Salvation  Army  what  it  is 
to-day." 

Commander  Booth  said  that  her  mail 
teems    with    letters    from    mothers    and 
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It  Is  Easy  To  Have  Good  Teeth 

All  Your  Life 


G 


OOD  teeth  are  not  a  mysteri- 
ous blessing — given  to  some 
and  denied  others.  Nature 
nearly  always  gives  every  child  the 
same  good  start.  When  the  first 
teeth  appear,  the  time  for  watch- 
fulness has  come.  Many  cases  of 
jaw  deformity  and  later  trouble 
with  the  second  teeth  has  been 
caused  by  dental  neglect  at  this 
time. 

When  baby  is  too  young  to  use 
a  tooth  brush,  his  little  teeth  should 
be  gently  swabbed  with  a  piece  of 
absorbent  cotton  dipped  in  boracic 
acid.  Just  as  soon  as  your  baby 
has  all  his  first  teeth  your  dentist 
should  be  consulted  regularly  to 
make  sure  that  the  proper  founda- 
tion is  there  for  sound,  even  second 
teeth, — so  that  they  will  be  able 
to  do  their  important  work  in  after 
years. 

And  be  sure  to  teach  your  chil- 
dren the  correct  use  of  the  tooth 
brush  and  the  right  dentifrice. 

S.  S.  White  Tooth  Paste  is  safe 
for  little  teeth  —  and  grown-up 
teeth,  too.  It  is  free  from  all  scratchy 
substances  and  dangerous  drugs. 
It   is   dependable —  first    made    in 


Civil  War  Days  at  the  request  of 
members  of  the  dental  profession, 
who  asked  The  House  of  White 
to  make  a  dentifrice  that  they 
could  use  and  recommend  to  their 
patients. 

S.  S.  White's  does  the  only  thing 
a  safe  dentifrice  can  do  or  should 
be  expected  to  do — keeps  the  teeth 
thoroughly  and   pleasantly  clean. 

Take  no  more  chances  with  your 
teeth  and  your  children's  teeth. 
See  your  dentist  regularly — use 
the  dentifrice  which  you  know 
is  safe, 

.Get  a  tube  of  S.  S,  White  Tooth 
Paste  today,  and  one  for  each  of 
the  children.  If  they  have  their 
own  individual  tubes,  they  will 
take  pride  in  using  them;  they 
will  accept  this  resj>onsibility  that 
means  so  much  to  their  health. 

You  will  like  the  delicious  flavor 
of  S.  S.  White's  and  the  quick  way 
that  it  fluffs  up  and  rinses  out  of 
your  mouth. 

Try  it!  Send  today  for  free 
sample  and  interesting  booklet, 
"Good  Teeth,  How  They  Grow 
and  How  To  Keep  Them." 


The  S.  S.  White  Dental  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Dental  Supplies  and  Appliances  since  1844 
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SMOOTH  AS  A  PANE  OF  GLASS 
CLEAN  AS  A  PIECE  OF  CHINA 


ON  your  dining  room  table  are  dishes  made  of  clay,  finished 
with  a  smooth,  beautiful  glaze.  They  are  made  this  way 
because,  barring  accident,  they  will  practically  last'  forever  and  al- 
ways retain  that  smooth  surface  which  can  be  kept  clean  so  easily. 

Monument  Kitchen  Sinks  are  made  on  this  same  principle, 
only  with  even  greater  properties  of  durability.  The  clay  is  thick 
and  baked  hard.  To  break  it  one  must  strike  a  mighty  blow 
with  a  hammer.  Yet  Monument  Sinks  are  not  excessively  heavy. 
And  their  height  is  exactly  right  for  easiest  work. 

Sinks  can  be  made  in  other  ways  but  they  can  fiot  be  the  same 
as  all-clay  products  which  are  fired  in  kilns  and  glazed.  They  can 
not  be  as  sanitary.  They  can  not  be  kept  as  clean.  They  will 
not  last  as  long. 

And  what  is  true  of  Monument  Sinks  is  also  true  of  all  Laundry 
Trays  and  Bathroom  Fixtures  made  of  Monument-Quality  Por- 
celain and  Vitreous  China.  The  name.  Monument,  is  well  worth 
remembering.  Mention  it  to  your  plumber.  He  knows  what  it 
stands  for.  And  if  he  does  not  have  the  particular  piece  in  stock: 
that  you  want  he  can  get  it  for  you. 


t\ 


(«i@(K)yKi[iKi'ir 


THE  MONUMENT  POTTERY  COMPANY 

Makers  of  All-Clay  Quality  Ware  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Placing  clay  fixtures  in 
one  of  our  huge  kilns,  to 
be  fired.  They  remain 
there  14  day  s  in  an  intense 
heat  that  reaches  2500 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 


40142  A 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  freight  prepaid  on  a  new 

lyi9"«ANGEH"  bicycle.    Writ* 
at  one*  for  our  big  catalog  and 
special  offers.    Take   your  choice 
from  44  styles,  colors  and  eizes  in  the 
"amous  "RANGER"  line. 
Marvelous  improvements.    Extra- 
ordinary values  in  our  iyi9price  offers. 
You  cannot  afford  to  buy  without 
get  tint?    our    iateat  propositions 
and  Factory-to-Rlder  prices. 
Boys,  be  a  "Rider    Agent"  and 
make  bipr  money  taking  orders  for 
bicycles   and    supplies.     Get    our 
liberal  terms  on  a  sample  to  intro- 
duce the>new  "RANGER". 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and 
everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at 
half  usual  prices.       Write  Today. 

~  Clin  CYCLE  COMPANY 

kltUDept.MI72  Chicago 


Jtr/o 
Lighted 
Mo  torblko'^ 


PERSONALnY:  How  to  Buitd  It 


This  keen,  iorcetui  bool:  reveals  the  secret  of  winning 
others  by  personal  study,  adroitness,  and  tact,  and 
shows  how  these  essential  qualities  may  be  cultivated 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  success  a  reasonable  cer- 
tainty. It  is  filled  with  tried  and  proved  facts  that  you 
should  understand  and  with  lucid  directions  as  to  how 
to  apply  this  information. 

18mo,  Cloth.  $1.00 postpaid 

FUNK  &  WAGN  ALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


FOR  m  MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT   KEY  WEST-^— 

Dodson  Purple 
Martin  House 


(Cottage  Style) 
28  Compartments,  Price  $12 

f '^f  BS  Bird  Houses  should  be  erected  now  in  order 
incnea  ama  to  be  sure  of  success  as  they  should  be  ready 
for  the  birds  when  they  return.  Dodson  Bird  Houses 
are  the  be^t  because  they  are  built  by  a  bird  lover,  who 
lives  in  a  bird  sanctuary  and  has  spent  a  lifetime  in 
studying  the  song  birds,  their  habits,  and  how  to  attract 
them  around  beautiful  "Bird  Lodge",  his  home  on  the 
Kankakee  River.  Our  song  birds  (our  insectivorous 
birds)  destroy  billions  of  insect  pests,  protect  our  crops, 
shrubs  and  gardens  and  repay  you  a  thousand  fold 
with  their  beauty  and  song. 

Order  Now    Don't  Wait  r^q"„%''s??M  " 

ing  how  to  attract  the  song  birds  around  your  home, 
illustrating  Dodson  line,  giving  prices.  Also  beautiful 
colored  bird  picture  free. 

Inconh  H  nnjcnn  P^'^'  American  Audubon  Association 
JOSepn  n.  UOason  y^^  Harrison  Ave.     Kankakee,  III. 

Dodson  Sparrow  Trap  guaranteed  to  rid  your  community  of 
these  noiay  Quarrelsome  pests.    Price  $7.00.  00 


fathers   of   boys   at   the   front   expressing 
their  deep  gratitude. 

Salvation  Army  work  is  carried  on  in 
sixty-three  countries  and  in  thirty-seven 
tongues.  There  were  100,000  workers  of 
the  international  organization  in  service 
during  the  war. 


A  MAN  WHO  TOOK  TEN  YEARS  TO 
PREPARE  HIS  FIRST  SPEECH 


T  T'S  a  great  lesson  for  this  windy  world, 
•*•    where  there  is  so  much  noise  and  sc 
many   new   ways   of   making   ear-splitting 
rumpuses,  and  where  so  many  think  muel 
speaking  is  a  cardinal  virtue,  to  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  another  view  of  great-1 
ness.     This  age  bears  witness  to  the  truth! 
of  the  old-time  proverb  that  even  if  speechj 
is  silvern,  silence  is  golden.     Washington,! 
as  we  aU  know,  is  a  very  wonderful  city,] 
but  it  is  not  celebrated  for  its  selections  of] 
sUent  men;  however,  it  has  got  one  now — ^j 
and    knows    it.      The    Nation's    Businessi 
(Washington)  tells  of  this  silent    man  iaj 
an  article  from  which  we  quote: 

"Here  is  a  constituent,  a  young  man,| 
who  Avishes  to  know  how  he  can  become 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet."     The 
speaker,  a  senator,  entered  the  of&ce  of  aJ 
colleague'aeross  the  hall  of  the  Senate  Office] 
Building,  with  a  letter  just  opened  in  his] 
hand.     This  letter  was  one  of  a  basketfu 
received  in  the  morning  mail. 

"How  to  become  a  Cabinet  member?'1 
repeated  the  colleague,  laying  down  hi^ 
own  l(>tter-opener. 

"Yes.     What  would  be  your  answer?" 

"Tell  him  to  consider  Carter  Glass." 

"There  isn't  anything  very  dramatic 
about  Glass's  rise  to  governmental  fame,'^ 
returned  the  inquiring  senator. 

"How  do  you  mean?  Don't  you  thinl 
he  deserves  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury?" 

"He  certainly  does,  but  observe  the 
coldly  logical  steps  by  which  he  roseJ 
First,  a  printer's  de\Tl  in  a  small  townJ 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  printer,  reporter,  editor^ 
publisher — publicity!  Thus  he  got  int 
Congress.  He  became  a  member  of 
prominent  committee,  the  Committee  o^ 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  oj 
Kepresentatives.  He  stuck  to  the  eom-^ 
mittee;  he  studied  banking  and  currencj 
problems;  he  was  loyal  to  his  party;  and! 
in  due  time,  by  the  rule  of  seniority,  hej 
became  chairman  of  the  committee, 

"His  party  came  into  power.  Whenl 
one  of  its  chief  officials,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  was  assailed  in  the  House,  Carter 
made  a  magnificent  effort  in  defense  of 
him.  Already,  as  chairman  of  his  com- 
mittee, he  had  framed  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Act. 

"A  vacancy  occurred  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Naturally, 
Carter  Glass  was  the  man  selected  to  fill 
the  place.  Is  there  in  such  a  colorless 
career  anything  to  stir  the  ambition  of  an 
aspiring  young  constituent?     No." 

"If  you  think  Carter  Glass  has  not 
genius  of  a  peculiar  order  you  are  mis- 
taken. The  extraordinary  thing  about 
Glass  is  the  fact  that  all  his  life  he  has  been 
a  scholar,  tho  a  jiolitician,  and  that  he 
depended  for  his  success  more  upon  study 
than  upon  talk.  He  loaded  his  gun  ten 
years  Ijefore  he  fired  it.  The  world  can 
not  resist  men  who  attack  it  -with  such 
patience  and  determination." 

Carter   Glass  prepared  himself  for  his 
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Notable  Achievement 

Reflected  in  New  Series  Stearns 

N  1911  it  was  Stearns'  privilege  to  introduce  America's 
first  "Knight-motored  car  to  the  motoring  pubHc.     Each 
year  witnessed  a  wider  acknowledgment  of  the  remark- 
able performance  and  high  quality  of  this  car. 

Then  war  came.  It  made  insistent  demands  upon  ever^^  line 
of  endeavor.  Motor  car  makers  quickly  turned  to  war  production. 

Because  of  the  high  ideals  which  surrounded  every  designing 
and  manufacturing  operation,  the  Stearns  organization  was  chosen 
for  the  production  of  Rolls-Royce  aviation  motors  in  America. 

This  notable  commission  has  been  completed.  It  has  been  a 
signal  achievement  arid  has  resulted  in  high  compliments  to 
Stearns  efficiency. 

The  return  to  peace  finds  this  organization  fitted  for  greater 
accomplishments.  The  original  Stearns  excellence,  coupled  with 
this  significant  experience,  has  wrought  a  motor  car  masterpiece 
in  the  new  series  Stearns-Knight  cars. 

In  the  quality  of  design,  performance,  workmanship  and 
material,  the  Stearns-Knight  stands  unparalleled  in  American 
motor  car  practice.  In  inherent  value  it  is  comparable  only 
with  the  finest  cars  of  foreign  manufacture. 

Power  and  Stearns  are  synonymous.  In  flexibility  and 
smoothness,  the  new  series  Stearns  ofters  motordom  the  ultimate 
In  dependability. 

So  In  every  particular — in  the  silence  of  the  car,  In  the  un- 
usual harmony  of  design  and  finish,  in  performance,  Stearns 
brings  the  motor  car  quality  that  is  sought  for  everywhere. 

Stearns-Knight  is  distinctly  America's  motor  car. 


THE  F.  B.  STEARNS  COMPANY 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Write  for  illustrated  brochure  detailing 
■particulars  of  Stearns-Knight  ideals  as 
exemplified  in  the  nezv  series — a  booklet 
of  particular  interest  to  those  interested 
in  post-war  motor  car  building. 
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JOHNS  -MANVII^iC 


A  JOHNS 

Asb 


estos 


SINCE    brake   lining  must  trust  to  asbestos   for   its  de- 
pendability,  it    is  natural  that   Johns-Manville   should 
have  made  brake  lining  even  before  the  days  of  the 
motor  car. 

Where  others  must  buy  their  asbestos  in  the  open  market, 
Johns-Manville  Non-Burn  has  the  advantage  of  the  pick  of 
the  mined  crop  of  asbestos  fibre,  taken  direct  from  the  great 
Johns-Manville  mines. 

Non-Bum  is  mined,  spun,  woven  and  marketed  to  the  trade 
by  Johns-Manville — its  quality  is  in  their  control  from  start 
to  finish.  This  explains  why  it  will  out-wear  and  out-brake 
other  linings — and  why  you  should  specify  Non-Burn  when 
you  have  your  brakes  relined,  or  clutches  refaced. 

To  the  Trade — Non-Burn  is  sold  only  through  legitimate 
trade  channels.  This  protects  you  against  indiscriminate 
competition  and  assures  you  a  satisfactory  profit. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 

JO  Factories  —  Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 


JOHNS- 
MANVILLE 

Automotive  Equipment 


great  hour  by  many  greater  hours  of 
silent,  exhaustive  labor.  By  profession 
he  is  an  editor  and  publisher,  not  a  banker. 
Having  become  a  member  of  the  banking 
committee,  he  decided  that  to  become  a 
good  congressman  he  would  have  to  learn 
all  that  one  could  learn  about  the  business 
of  his  committee. 

For  ten  years  he  worked  storing  knowl- 
edge, never  making  a  speech  in  Congress. 
When  Woodrow  Wilson  was  elected,  in 
1912,  Carter  Glass,  not  a  banker,  decided 
that  the  United  States  banking  system 
lacked  elasticity.  He  saw  the  President- 
elect and  was  eneotiraged  to  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive currency  bill.     To  continue: 

Without  definite  knowledge  of  the 
technicalities  of  banking,  or  the  wisdom 
of  philosophers,  but  with  a  passionate 
belief  in  the  rights  of  the  people  and  a 
common-sense  vision  of  the  requirements 
of  commerce,  Mr.  Glass  sat  himself  down 
in  his  hotel  at  Washington  to  wTite  hia 
gi"eat  Avorlc. 

On  September  10,  1913,  he  took  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
With  accumulated  emotion  for  his  new 
bill,  and  his  eyes  on  the  stores  of  ammuni- 
tion scattered  in  voluminous  papers  over 
his  desk  before  him^ — such  was  the  opening 
of  the  first  really  important'  Congressional 
speech  of  the  owner  of  the  Lynchburg 
A'ews.  Before  he  opened  fire  he  asked  of 
the  House  that  the  "contintiity  of  my 
speech  be  not  interruj)te<l,  as  the  topic  is 
technical."  Whereupon  he  talked  fourteen 
newspaper  columns  without  interruption. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  Bill,  Congressman  Glass  resumed  his 
old  habit  of  silence.  For  two  years  and 
six  months  his  voice  was  unheard  in  our 
legislative  halls.  The  next  time  the 
silence  was  broken  was  when  he  rose  to  his 
feet  to  oppose  the  monstrous  proposal  that 
American  citizens  be  warned  against 
traveling  on  tlie  armed  merchantmen  of 
the  nations  at  war. 

"  There  are  some  things  worse  than  war," 
he  exclaimed.  "Virginia  has  homes  which 
might  be  desolated  and  mothers  who  might 
be  distrest  and  sons  who  might  be  sacri- 
ficed. Two  of  Virginia's  boys  are  my  own 
— stalwart,  manly  feUows,  for  either  of 
whom  I  would  die  a  thousand  times — and 
I  would  have  them  hear  me  say,  without  a 
tremor,  in  the  spirit  which  I  hope  animates 
their  hearts,  that  I  would  rather  be  pursued 
through  time  and  eternity  by  the  pitiful 
apparition  of  their  shattered  forms  than 
to  see  my  country  dishonored  and  its 
flag  hauled  down  in  disgrace."  These  two 
boys  at  a  later  day  fought  nobly  with 
Pershing's  Army  in  France. 

The  \drile  ring  and  clean-cut  use  of 
words  and  literary  finish  of  the  oratory  of 
Carter  Glass  gi^'e  us  a  hint  of  another  dash 
of  genius — he  is  eloquent  without  prac- 
tising to  be  so.  He  waits  tmtil  he  has 
something  to  say  and  then  he  saj's  it 
with  the  power  of  a  siege-gun. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Carter 
Glass  has  disappeared  behind  the  troop  of 
white  stone  pillars  of  the  Treasury,  his 
personality  as  a  man  among  men  most 
engages  our  interest.  There  is  nothing 
leonine  about  him.  He  is  of  small  frame. 
His  hah-,  once  red,  has  graj-ed.  He  has 
temperament  and  indulges  occasionally 
with  good-humored  frankness  in  spells  of 
the  blues.  When  cheerful  souls  remon- 
strate with  him,  he  exclaims:  "Dad- 
bum  it,  I  can't  help  it."  Since  he  is  a 
sound  Methodist,  this  profanity  expresses 
the  height  of  his  Avrath  or  scorn. 

Carter  Glass  is  modest.     For  eighteen 
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years  he  made  laws  for  the  United  States 
— silently.  He  ridicules  the  "perennial 
and  ubiquitous  demagogy  of  a  certain 
class  of  politicians"  and  smiles  at  the 
"amusing  rhetorical  exhibitions  in  behalf 
of  the  people."  He  has  warned  his  coun- 
try "not  to  lose  your  direction  in  any  oral 
fog."  And  yet  there  was  never  a  day  in 
those  eighteen  years  that  he  could  not  have 
taken  the  floor  and  addrest  his  colleagues 
in  vigorous,  graceful,  and  effective  English. 
Carter  Glass  knows  the  ways  into 
publicity,  but  despises  them.  After  the 
enactment  of  the  law  he  fathered,  which 
establishes  a  new  class  of  banks  in  this 
country,  he  made  a  public  confession  dur- 
ing an  after-dinner  speech  that  "with 
outward  gravity  and  inward  amusement 
I  have  heard  myself  accused  of  statesman- 
ship and — have  liked  it." 


SIR  WILFRID  LAURTER,  CANADA'S 
'GRAND  OLD  MAN" 


"  T  FEEL  that  every  day  I  am  getting 
A  riper  for  heaven."  These  are  said 
to  be  the  last  recorded  words  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  the  great  Canadian  statesman, 
who  died  of  paralysis  at  his  home  in  Ottawa, 
February  16.  Identified  as  he  was  for  so 
many  years  with  the  progress  of  Canada 
and  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party, 
two  facts  in  his  career  seem  to  have  been 
especially  emphasized  on  either  side  of  the 
border:  on  the  Canadian  side,  that  he  was 
the  only  French-Canadian  who  was  ever 
chosen  premier  of  the  Dominion;  on  the 
American  side,  that  he  went  bravely 
down  to  defeat  fighting  for  trade  reciproc- 
ity between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Because  he  was  a  French-Canadian  and  a 
Roman  Catholic,  his  steady  rise  and  long 
tenure  of  power  have  been  considered 
exceptional.  Leader  of  his  party  for 
thirty-two  years,  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  prominent  figures  in  Canadian  his- 
tory and  was  long  affectionately  known  as 
"Canada's  Grand  Old  Man." 

"He  had,"  says  the  New  York  Sun,  "a 

keen  admiration  for  the  United  States  and 

did  not  hesitate  to  say  so."     Revie\\nng 

'his  honors  and  his  career,  the  same  paper 

says  further: 

The  former  Premier  was  knighted  in 
1897,  when  he  went  to  England  to  join  in 
the  celebration  of  Queen  Victoria's  diamond 
jubilee.  Many  honors  were  showered 
upon  him  during  that  visit.  The  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  gave  him 
the  degree  of  D.C.L.  and  France  made 
him  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Sir  Wilfrid  was  born  at  St.  Lin,  Province 
of  Quebec,  November  20,  1841.  He  spent 
seven  years  in  academic  training  at  L'As- 
somption  College,  beginning  early  a  sttidy 
of  the  English  language,  and  took  a  course 
of  law  at  McGill  University.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1864  and  began  to 
practise  in  Montreal,  but  later  opened  a 
law  office  at  Arthabaska. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  (1871)  he  was  elected 
to  the  provincial  legislature  of  Quel)e(!, 
winning  his  seat  for  Arthabaska  from  an 
English  Conservative.  That  he  was  a 
born  orator  was  made  manifest  in  his  first 
speech  as  a  legislator.  It  was  said  of  that 
address,  which  was  delive^r(>d  in  French, 
that  "it  brought  down  the  house."  In 
1874  he  resigned  his  seat  to  enter  Federal 
politics    as    a    member    of    the    House    of 


Where  Reliability 

begins  in  automobile  making 

RELIANCE — that  form  of  trustfulness  which  manufacturers 
attribute  to  Tate-Jones  Industrial  Furnaces  can  be  truthfully  said 
to  pass  from  the  furnace  to  the  steel  itself — in  those  vital  parts 
of  an  automobile.  Were  it  not  for  the  accurate  and  scientific 
heat  treatment  which  is  applied  to  the  steel  by  these  furnaces, 
reliability  would  be  a  dead  issue. 

A  Tate-Jones  Furnace  is  the  link  between  the  ingot  of  steel 
and  the  finished  product.  What  is  true  of  the  automobile  is 
equally  true  of  countless  other  things  of  steel. 

For  twenty  years,  Tate-Jones  Industrial  Furnaces  have  been  serving 
manufacturers  in  every  steel  producing  center  of  the  world.  The  reliance 
which  manufacturers  justly  place  upon  Tate-Jones  Industrial  Furnaces  is 
attributable  to  the  experience,  science  and  engineering  skill  which  enters 
into  their  designing  and  manufacture. 

We  will  gladly  send  to  interested  parties  literature  cov- 
ering any  subject  of  industrial  furnaces  and  appliances. 

TATE-JONES  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Furnace  Engineers  Established  1898 

Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  St.  Louis  Buffalo 
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The  Navarre  -Combines  artistic  appearance 
with  practfcal  convenience  and  economy  in  a 
manner  .that  h»s  made  itj  one  of  the  most 
popular  Lewis  homes  among*  families  of  six  to 
nine  people.^Size.  22x32  ft.    Porch,  30x8  ft. 


The  Irvington— A  real  home  that  typIfiesVomforl 
in  every  detail.  Note  the  overhanging  eaves,  spa- 
cious porch  with  substantial  columns  and  neat 
hooded  entrance.    Size,  24  x  34  ft.     Porch.  22x8  ft. 


The  Arden— Tliis  bunt^ralow  is  built  at  a 
price  so  low  it  will  surely  surprise  you. 
With  newly  married  couples  it  is  a  prime 
favorite.  As  inviting  in^exterfor  as  it  is 
comfortable  to  live  m.  Size,  30  x  36  ft. 
Porch,  30x8  ft. 


—  which  house 
would  i|ou  build? 

Four  of  these  illustrations  show  houses  that  have  been  built 
scores  of  times  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States;  thev  are 
among  the  most  popular  in  America.  The  fifth  ilhistration 
(at  the  bottom  of  the  page)  is  a  brand  new  design.  Which  of 
these  houses  would  you  prefer?  Perhaps  none  would  suit  you 
exactly.  Yet  if  you  intend  to  build  in  the  near  future,  a  home 
of  moderate  cost  between  51,500  and  $10,000  comjdete,  you 
probably  wonld  find  among  the  hundred  or  more  designs  in 
the  Lewis  Book  of  Homes  (from  which  these  illustrations  have 
been  selected)  at  least  one  that  pleased  you  greatly. 

You  would  be  sure  in  advance  that  this  would  make  a  practical 
home  for  you.  Its  convenience,  its  comfort,  its  day-by-day 
utility  have  all  been  proved  in  the  surest  and  best  way — by  the 
actual  experience  of  many  people.  What  is  still  more  im- 
portant, you  would  be  assured  of  its  economy.  You  would  be 
able  to  know  in  advance  what  its  cost  would  be.  Lastly,  the 
quality  of  all  the  materials  in  your  honie  would  be  definitely 
guaranteed. 

The  Successful  Way  of  Home  Building 

The  Lewis  method  is  simply  modern  efficiency  applied  to  home  building. 
More  tlian  a  hundred  types  of  houses  have  been  designed,  witli  every 
detaircarefuUy  planned  for  convenience,  comfort,  appearance  and 
economy.  Since  1907,  when  we  manufactured  the  very  first  ready-cut 
home,  we  have  siippUed  complete  materials  for  thousands  of  Lewis 
Built  Homes  both  here  and  abroad.  For  these  homes  we  furnish  the 
lumber,  loijged  fiom  our  own  forests,  cut  in  our  own  saw-mills,  and 
finished  in  i  our  own  finishing  mills.  We  provide  also  the  hardware, 
windows,  nails,  paint,  .stain,  varnish,  etc.,  and  detailed  working  plans 
with  complete  instructions  for  erecting.  This  large-scale  production 
makes  possible  the  economy  of  the  Lewis  method. 

Materials  are  shipped  in  expert  fashion  so  as  to  occupy  the  least  space, 
and  are  so  arranged  that  they  come  to  hand  on  the  building  site  in  iust 
the  order  which  the  progress  of  the  work  requires.  Many  contractors 
favor  the  Lewis  method  because  of  the  time  it  saves  them  and  the  satis- 
faction ^,t  affords  to  the  owner.  To  insure  that  each  shipment  will  be 
found  satisfactory,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity  Jof  materials,  we 
allow  five  days  after  arrival  of  car  for  inspection  and  checking.  Not 
until  then  need  payment  be  made. 

Individual  Attention  and  Counsel 

Write  us  fully  on  the  subject  of  your  new  home — a  subject  whose  great 
importance  to  you  we  fully  appreciate.  Your  needs  and  wants  will  re- 
ceive our  individual  attention,  and  we  will  gladly  assist  you  in  selecting 
the  home  that  will  give  you  the  greatest  enjoyment. 

The  Lewis  Book  of  Homes 

Our  1919  Book  of  Homes  contains  illustrations  of  a  hundred  beautiful 
homes  at  moderate  cost,  including  floor  plans  and  full  descriptions. 
Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  with  4c  in  stamps  to  defray  the 
actual  cost  of  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  [a  copy  of  this  book  by 
return  mail.  If  you  will  answer  the  questions  as  fully  as  you  can,  we 
will  send  you  a  letter  of  personal  advice  to  help  vou  get  exactlv  the  sort 
of  home  thatjwiU  suit  vou  best.  ^Address.  LEWIS  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  13  Bay  Ave.,  Bay  City,  Michigan. 


The  Carroll  —  A  home 
newly  designed  to  meet 
a  specific  demand  for  a 
one-story  bungalow  with 
three  bedrooms.  Adapts 
itself  splendidly  to  re- 
quirements of^famiiies  of 
tliree  to  six  persons. 
Size.  22x34:tt.  Porch, 
10  .\  6  tt. 


Floor  plan  of  the  Carroll  shows  convenient 
ar  rangement  of  the  three  generous-sized  bed- 
rooms and  tlie  handy  arrangement  of  kitchen 
and  dining-room  for  lightening  house  work. 


LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  13  Bay  Ave.,  Bay  City,  Michigan. 


The  Beulah^Has  bt*eii  the  choice  of  many  small 
farrtilies  and  elderly  couples.  The  lii^ht.  cheerful 
liviiiif-room  aiut  spacious  porch  are  two  features 
often  commented  upon  bv  Beulah  owners.  Size. 
;:o  X  :J2  ft.    Porch.  30  x  8  ft. 


Above:  floor  plans  of  the 
Navarre  show  the  skill 
used  in  itsdeHiffn.  Excep- 
tionally handy  arrange- 
ment nf  lower  floor  rooms 
with  baHenient  stairs  lead- 
ing- from  tkitchen.  One 
bedrcMjm  below  and  three 
on  ui<per  floor.  Note  large 
closets. 

At  left:  floor  plan  of  the 
Arden  shows  cai-eful  util- 
ization of  space  for  con- 
venience of(  liou3ebi>ld. 
Room  adjoining  living- 
room  is  frequently  used  as 
a  den.  Note  arrangement 
of  ^cellar  stairs  and  rear 
entrance. 


Above:  floor  plans  of 
the  Irvington  show 
how  well  it  is  suited  to 
families  of  five  to  eight 
people.  LArge,  com- 
fortable living  -  room 
and  four  generous- 
sized  bedrooms. 

At  right:  floor  plan  of 
the  Beulah  shows  the 
large  living-room,  the 
convenient  arrange- 
iTient  of  dining-room 
and  kitchen,  also  the 
t!w  o  generous  -  sized 
bedrooms  with  bath 
between. 


I 


}  LE 

I           Enclosed  find  4c  in  stamps  to  pay  postage  on   Book  of  Lewis  j 

I  Homes.     I  am  considering  a  home  to  cost  about  S I 

I  Mv  lot  is X How  many  adults  in  family?  ' 

I  Children?.  My  preference  is  for  a  D  ' 

I  bungalow.    D  two  story.    D  one  and  one-half  story.    D  two  family.  ' 
■— —  ^—  ^Write  your  name  and  address  clearly  hilihe  tnargin  i^^^o?'-- — «— — ' 


Quantity  Users  of  Lewis-Built  Homes 

Following  are  just  a  few  of  the  large  concerns 
that  have  testihtd  to  the  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  the  Lewis  method  by  buying  these 
houses  in  quantities. 

United  States  Government 
Wripht   Wire  Co, 
Bems  Rock  Salt  Co. 
Cambria  Steel  Co. 
Union  Colliers  Co. 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
La.  Belle  Iron    Works 
Middlrtown  Realty  Co. 
The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 
ConsuTTiers  Power  Co. 
Thompson- Starrett  Co. 
WaterbuTij  Homes  Corporation 

Manufacturers,  contractors,  real  estate  com- 
panies and  municipalities  planning  the  erection 
of  homes  for  employees  or  subdivision  de- 
velopment, will  receive  details  of  this  special 
Lewis  service  by  addressing  Industrial  Hous- 
ing Dept.,  Lewis  Mfg.  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


Commons,  first  for  Arthahaska  and  then  for 
Dnimmond.  His  first  address  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  delivered  in  the  purest  of 
English  with  an  eloquence  that  afterward 
assured  liim  a  big  audience  every  time  it 
became  known  he  was  going  to  speak. 

Toward  the  end  of  1877  he  was  taken 
into  the  Mackenzie  Cabinet  as  IMinister 
of  Inland  Revenue.  His  constituents, 
however,  refused  him  a  reelection  in  1878, 
but  almost  immediately  a  seat  Avas  found 
for  him  as  a  member  for  the  Eastern 
Division  of  Quebec. 

The  Conservative  victory  of  1878  con- 
signed   him   to    the   opposition.       He   re- 
mained eighteen    years  in  the  opposition,  i 
nine  as  a  private  and  nine  as  a  leader,! 
succeeding    Eduard    Blake    as    leader    in| 
1887.     He  met  the  exacting  demands  that 
were  made  upon  him  in  a  manner  that 
added    to    his    popularity    as    the    j-eara 
went   on.     He   M'as    a    skilled    parliamen- 
tarian and  was  possest  of  great  courage. 
His      remarkable      eloquence,     either     iul 
P>ench  or  English,  contributed  largely  toj 
his  success. 

In  1896  the  question  of  separate  schools| 
became  a  troublesome  issue  in  the  Alani- 
tol)a  elections.     Laurier,  altho  a  CathoUc.l 
had  (»pi)Osed  the  forcing  of  separate  sehoolsj 
on  Manitoba,  and  the  Catholic  Bishops  o^ 
(Quebec  directed  Catholics  to  vote  against 
him.     The    Protestants    of    the    proAince 
admired   the  courage  he  hatl   shown  and| 
rallied  to  his  support  with  the  result  that 
his  position  was  sustained. 

Sir  Wilfrid's  premiership  was  a  notable 
one,  and  during  the  fifteen  years  he  was  a^ 
the  helm  of  Canadian  politics  great  stride^ 
were  made  in  building  transcontinenta 
railways  and  in  trade  expansion.  Hisi 
biographers  agree  that  he  helped  to  make 
the  country  a  l)igger  antj,  better  Canada^ 
and  while  increasing  the  initiative  of  the 
country  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  hd 
pushed  to  the  fore  the  British  connection. 

Notable  achievements  of  the  LaurieB 
regime  were  the  granting  of  preferentia 
tariff  on  British  products,  autonomy  to 
the  provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  AlbertaJ 
the  participation  of  Canada  with  the 
British  forces  in  the  South-African  war,l 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  Grand  Trunlq 
Pacific  transcontinental  railroad  scheme. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  Washington  in  the 
interests  of  better  relations  between  Canada 
and   the   United   States.     On  August  23,j 
1898,  he  was  a  member  of  the  joint  hig 
commission  which  sat  at  Quebec  to  discuss 
questions  jointly  affecting  Canada,  Great' 
Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

Sir  Wilfrid  took  part  in  Queen  Victoria's 
diamond  jubilee  in  1897.  He  attended  the 
coronation  of  King  Edward  in  1902,  and 
that  of  King  George  in  1911.  He  repre- 
sented Canada  at  the  Colonial  Trade 
Conferences  in  London  in  1902,  1907,  and 
1911.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  his 
participation  in  the  great  diamond  jubilee 
in  1897  that  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Privy  Council  and  was  knighted 
(G.  C.  M.  G.). 

The  chief  issue  of  the  elections  of  1911 
was  trade  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States,  which  was  urged  by  the  Liberal 
Governinent.  Sir  Wilfrid  Avas  so  strongly 
committed  to  the  policy  of  reciprocity 
that  he  made  a  visit  to  Washington  in 
the  hope  of  furthering  his  cause.  The 
Liberals  were  defeated,  but  Sir  Wilfrid 
himself,  whose  personal  popularity  with 
the  people  still  continued,  was  reelected. 
He  was  succeeded  as  Premier  by  Sir 
Robert  Borden,  who  still  holds  office,  and 
the  ex-Premier  resumed  his  old  post  as 
leader  of  the  Liberal  minority. 

In  a  speech  before  the  National  Liberal 
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leatlers  in  1912  Sir  Wilfrid  "reiterated  his 
belief  in  trade  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States  and  spoke  bitterly  in  regard  to  ex- 
President  Taft's  allegation  that  reciprocity 
would  have  made  Canada  an  adjunct  of  the 
United  States.  He  declared  with  much 
vehemence  that  his  friend,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,^  did  not  share  Mr.  Taft's  idea, 
and  said  his  reading  of  history  showed  that 
where  two  nations  engage  in  profitable 
interchange  of  trade  they  become  more 
friendly  and  more  respectful  to  each  other. 

Sir  Wilfrid  lost  political  influence  rapidly 
in  1917,  when  he  opposed  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  conscription.  Sir  Robert 
Borden  said  the  so-called  conscription  act 
was  a  military  measure  which  called  the 
sons  of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  sons  of  the 
poor  to  the  colors  He  insisted  that 
\-oluntary  enlistment  had  failed. 

Sir  Wilfrid  maintained  that  the  policy 
of  conscription  merely  conscripted  human 
hfe  and  did  not  attempt  to  conscript 
wealth,  resoiu-ces,  or  the  services  of  the 
people  other  than  those  Avho  come  within 
the  age  limit  prescribed  for  military  service. 
He  declared  that  if  the  Liberals  Avere 
returned  nothing  would  be  done  about 
conscription  unless  the  people  first  had  a 
chance  to  vote  upon  it  at  a  referendum 
election.  At  the  general  election  in  Decem- 
ber, 1917,  the  Unionists  had  a  majority  of 
fifty  or  more  over  the  old  LiVterals. 

During  the  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding this  election  Sir  Wilfrid  lost  some 
prestige,  even  among  his  Liberal  friends, 
by  refusing  to  enter  a  coalition  Govern- 
ment under  Sir  Robert  for  the  period  of 
the  war.  This  coalition  Government  was 
formed  on  October  12,  and  five  Liberals 
took  places  in  the  Cabinet. 

When  conscription  finally  became  a 
law  Sir  Wilfrid  gave  up  his  fight  against 
it  and  called  iipon  the  men  in  his  party 
loyally  to  support  the  Government  in 
carrying  out  the  law.  At  the  opening  of 
Parliament  in  March  last  he  made  a 
speech  in  reply  to  an  address  by  the 
Governor-General  of  Canada  in  which  he 
pledged  the  imdivided  support  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Government  in  carrying 
on  the  war  to  a  glorious  finish. 

Sir  Wilfrid  was  a  tall  man  of  handsome 
presence  and  a  strongly  intellectual  face. 
He  was  a  great  student,  an  industrious 
reader,  and  was  noted  for  his  general 
good  humor.  He  was  greatly  liked  because 
he  was  always  willing,  no  matter  where  or 
when,  to  give  anybody  a  hearing. 

Sir  Wilfrid  married  Zoe  Lafontaine, 
daughter  of  G.  N.  R.  Lafontaine,  of 
Montreal,  in  1868. 

Editorially  the  New  York  Times  dwells 
upon  Sir  Wilfrid's  brilliancy,  courage,  and 
patriotism,  declaring  that — ■ 

If  his  good  fortune  had  been  quite  equal 
to  his  rhetorical,  literary,  and  personal 
charm,  he  would  have  died  at  the  end  of 
his  Ministry  of  fifteen  years  in  1911.  For 
the  extension  of  Canadian  transportation, 
commerce,  agriculture,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Canadian  national  sentiment  with 
an  indefinite  but  strong  imperial  scope,  no 
other  public  man  in  Canada  did  so  much. 
His  preference  tai'iff  of  33  J^  per  cent,  in 
favor  of  British  manufactiu'es  in  1900  was 
a  great  stroke  for  the  imperial  idea,  since 
grown  into  a  different  and  a  nobler  scheme, 
a  "commonwealth,  we  might  say,  of  self- 
governing  commonwealths. 

This  French-Canadian,  this  first  French- 
Canadian  Premier,  this  bilingual  orator, 
this  personage  of  authority,  suavity,  dig- 
nify,.and  distinction,  has  not  left  his  like 
behind. 


The  UpS^Concrcte  Ship 


Dominant  Strength 
Concrete  &?j^?5^^^ 

The  "Faith" — built  of  the  same  dominant  strength  con- 
crete as  should  go  into  buildings  and  roads— is  back  from 

South  America,  Havana  and  New  Orleans.      Dry-dock  examina- 
tion at  New  York  proves  that  concrete  wins  the  battle  with  the  sea. 

Koehring-mixed  concrete  qualifies  as  the  dominant  strength 
concrete  as  the  result  of  official  tests  of  the  strength  of  concrete 
as  mixed  by  many  mixers.  By  official  test,  Koehring-mixed  is 
far  stronger  than  concrete  mixed  by  other 
mixers — as  much  as  31%  stronger — the  result 
of  the  re-mixing  action  found  in  no  concrete 
mixer  but  the  Koehring. 

(1)  Diag^onal  blades  cut  through  the  materials  with  churning^ 
action.  (2)  Blades  carry  material  up  with  the  motion  of  the  drum, 
spilling  part  of  material  do\vn  against  motion  of  the  drum.  (3) 
Material  carried  up  by  blades  is  hurled  across  diarrv^ter  of  the  drum. 
(4)  Materials  now  brought  to  discharge  side  of  the  drum  are 
elevated  to  drum  top  and  projected  down  on  reversed  discharge 
chute  in  a  scattering,  spraying  action.  (5)  A  spraying  shower  from 
the  reversed  discharge  chute  returns  materials  back  again  to  the 
charging  side  of  the  drum  for  a  repeated  trip  through  mixing 
actions — the  Koehring  re-mixing  action. 

KOEHRING 

Concrete  /fixers 
standardizejconcrete 


Every  batch  of  concrete  from  the  Koehring 
Concrete  Mixer  is  uniform  to  the  last  shovel- 
ful. No  weak  spots  in  Koehring-mixed  con- 
crete structures,  buildings,  pavements  or 
highways.  No  separation  of  aggregate  ac- 
cording to  size.  The  Koehring  re-mixing 
action  thoroughly  coats  every  fragment  of 
stone  and  grain  of  sand  with  cement. 


The  contractor  wlio  owns  a  Koehring  Con- 
crete Mixer  is  equipped  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  dominant  strength  concrete. 

Write  for  \'an  \'ieck's  liook,  "Standardized 
Concrete" — an  epitomized  re\-iew  of  the 
most  authoritative  engineering  views  on  the 
mixing  of  concrete. 


Koehring  Machine  Co.,  Milwaukee,  wis. 


M*^  -m 


Contractors  who 

Own   Ko^hring^ 

k   Mixers     havei 

proved  their 

reg^ard  for 

.  Q u a li t/  i 

Concrete . 
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The  Standard  Spark 


^lug  of  America 


CHICAGO 40  out  of  67 

NEW  YORK 34  out  of  56 

AG's  Automobile  Show  Score  for  1919 

For  years  now,  the  majority  of  fine  automobiles  built  in  this  country 
have  been  factory-equipped  with  AC  Spark  Plugs.  And  it  is  a  fact 
that  manufacturers  who  have  once  used  AC  Plugs,  continue  to  use 
them  year  after  year.  Many  of  the  motor  car  makers  now  equipping 
with  AC's  have  never  endorsed  any  other  make  of  spark  plug.  And 
year  after  year  the  number  of  manufacturers  not  using  AC's  has  grown 
less  and  less.  Now  more  automobile  factories  equip  with  AC  Spark  Plugs 
than  with  all  other  maizes  combined. 

These  cars,  displayed  at  either  the  Chicago  or  New  York  Automobile  Show,  or  both,  have  AC  Spark  Plugs  for  standard  factory  equipment 


APPERSON AC 

BUICK AC 

CADILLAC AC 

CASE AC 

CHALMERS AC 

CHANDLER AC 

CHEVROLET AC 

COLE     _ AC 

DANIELS AC 

DAVIS AC 


DODGE  BROTHERS AC 

DORRIS AC 

DORT AC 

ESSEX AC 

HAYNES AC 

HUDSON        AC 

HUPMOBILE AC 

JORDAN AC 

KISSEL  KAR AC 

LIBERTY AC 


LOCOMOBILE AC 

MARMON AC 

MOLINE-KNIGHT AC 

NASH AC 

NATIONAL   AC 

OAKLAND AC 

OLDSMOBILE AC 

PACKARD AC 

PAIGE AC 

PATERSON  AC 

PEERLESS..  AC 


PIERCE- ARROW AC 

PHIANNA AC 

PREMIER AC 

REO_.. AC 

SAXON AC 

SCRIPPS-BOOTH AC 

STEARNS-KNIGHT..  AC 

STEPHENS... AC 

STUTZ AC 

WESTCOTT AC 


S: 


The  spark  plug  equipment  of  these  cars  displayed  at  either  Chicago  or 
New  York  Show,  or  both,  is  divided  among  all  other  spark  plug  makers: 


Allen 

Crow-  Elkhart 

Grant 

Mitchell 

Standard 

American 

Cunningham 

Holmes 

McFarlan 

Studebaker 

Auburn 

Elcar 

King 

Moon 

Templar 

Biddle 

Elgin 

Lexington 

Noma 

Velie 

Briscoe 

Fiat 

Maxwell 

Overland 

Willys-Knight 

Commonwealth 

Ford 
Franklin 

Mercer 

Owen  Magnetic 
Roamer 

Winton 

HOW  THE  AC  RECORD  STANDS 


Chicago  Automobile  Show 

AC-Equipped  cars  on  display 

Cars  equipped  with  all  other  makes  .     . 


40 
27 


New  York  Automobile  Show 

AC-Equipped  cars  on  display    ....     34 
Cars  equipped  with  all  other  makes      .     22 


War  Program 


AC  Spark  Plugs,  standard  equipment  for  all  Liberty  and  Hispano-Suiza  Aircraft  Motors. 

AC  Spark  Plugs,  standard  equipment  on  all  Class  B  Standardized  Government  Trucks. 

AC  Spark  Plugs,  equipment  on  thousands  of  Ordnance  Tanks  and  Trucks. 

This    preference    for    AC    Spark    Plugs    reflects   the    judgment    of    the    highest    engi   eering 
authorities  in  this  country.     Can  you  conceive  of  better  proof  of  AC  superiority? 

There  is  an  AC  Spark  Plug  specially  designed  for  the  car  you  drive.     Accept   no  other  kind. 

Cbampion  Ignition  Company,  FLINT,  <:Jhtichigan 

U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1.135,727,  April  13,  1915.    U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1.216.139,  Feb.  13.  1917.    Other  Patents  Pending. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


One  Dollar  a  Dozen. — Johxny — "  What 

kind  of  hen  lays  golden  eggs?  " 

Father — "  Any  kind  that  lays  at  all." — 
Judge. 


Memo,  for  the  Undemobilized. — It's 
better  to  belong  to  an  army  of  occupation 
abroad  than  to  an  army  of  no-occupation 
at  home. — The  Bystander. 


Mixed  Caviar. — Miss  Gush — "  I  just 
adore  caviar,  don't  you?  " 

Miss  Green — "  I  never  heard  him 
except  on  the  phonograph." — Houston  Post. 


Costs  to  be  Paid. — "  Aren't  you  glad 
to  see  these  food-shippers  investigated?  " 

"  I  dunno,"  answered  the  ultimate 
consumer.  "  It  always  worries  me  a 
little  to  see  anything  done  that  adds  to 
the  expenses  of  conducting  their  business." 
— Washington  Star. 


The  Political  Hammock. — "  Do  you 
find  public  olifice  an  easy  berth?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  exactly  call  it  a  berth," 
said  Senator  Sorghum,  thoughtfully.  "  It's 
more  like  a  hammock:  hard  to  get  into 
comfortably,  and  still  harder  to  get  out  of 
gracefully." — Washington  Star. 


Pity  the  Poor  Kings. — "  Things  seem 
crowded  here  in  Switzerland." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  landlord,  "  thev 
are." 

"  All  sorts  of  people  about." 

"  Quite  so,  sir.  Do  you  mind  rooming 
with  an  ex-king?  " — Judge. 


Good  Night! — "I  heard  the  romantic 
young  man  you  were  interested  in  departed 
from  his  lady's  presence  inspired  like  a 
true  knight." 

"  How  was  that?  " 

"  Well,  her  father  was  booted  and  he 
was  spurred." — Baltimore  American. 


Working  Both  Ends. — War-con'espon- 
dent  Lincoln  Eyre  tells  of  a  rascally  French 
innkeeper  who  had  given  a  Sammie  a 
bad  piece  of  money.  The  incensed  dough- 
boy went  back  and  demanded  good  money, 
and  after  some  argument  the  innkeeper 
made  good.  .Just  as  the  dough-boy  was 
about  to  leave  the  iiinkeeper  called  him 
back. 

"  Pardon,  monsieur,  but  will  you  kindly 
give  me  back  the  bad  coin?  " 

"  Can't  be  done,  Frenchy,"  chuckled  the 
dough-boy,  "  it  took  me  tliree  hours  to 
pass  it  mj^self." — The  Argonaut. 


Real  Literature. — He  was  very  black, 
and  in  his  khaki  he  looked  like  coffee  and 
chocolate  ice-cream.  After  eating  a  hearty 
meal  in  the  American  Red- Cross  canteen 

at  he  sat  down  with  a  book,  near 

the  counter.  The  kind-hearted  directress 
looked  once  or  twice  in  his  direction,  and 
was  surprized  to  see  big  tears  rolling  down 
his  cheeks. 

"  Why,  now  this  will  never  do  !  "  she 
said  kindly.  "  Is  there  anything  I  can 
^o  to  help  you?  " 

He  dug  his  knuckles  into  his  eyes  and 
replied : 

"  I  sholy  am  ashamed  to  make  a  baby 
outen  myself,  ma'am.  This  yer  book  done 
make  me  so  homesick  !  " 

She  picked  up  the  book  he  had  been 
reading.  It  was  the  canteen  cook-book, 
and  it  was  open  at  the  section  on  How  to 
Fry  Chicken. — Saturday  Evening  Post, 


It  Needs  to  be  Some  Life. — After  all, 
the  biggest  peace  problem  is  to  make  life  in 
America  worth  the  prices  being  charged 
for  it. — H utchinson  Gazette. 
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Too,  Too  True. — "  Don't  you  think  a 
real  friend  ought  to  feel  sympathetic  when 
one  needs  money?  " 

"  I  think  a  good  many  friends  in  such 
cases  are  touched." — Baltimore  American. 


Phone  the  Undertaker. — Doctor — "You 
must  avoid  all  excitement;  must  cut  out 
beer  and  whisky,  and  drink  only  water." 

Patient — "  But,  doctor,  the  idea  of 
drinking  water  excites  me  more  than 
anything  else." — Boston  Transcript. 


That  Wonderful  "  Efficiency."— Chicago 

pork-packers  now  admit  that  their  method 
of  handling  pigs  has  been  wasteful.  In  Ger- 
many,^ as  we  gather  from  the  appeals  for 
modification  of  the  armistice.even  the  squeal 
of  the  pig  is  utilized. — Punch  (London). 


Superior  Attraction. — Beautiful  Ernes- 
tine was  Hol)bing  as  tho  her  heart  would 
break. 

"  What  is  it,  dear?  "  asked  the  girl 
friend. 

"  W-why,"  she  sobbed,  "  I  t-told  Jack, 
after  he  proposed,  to  go  up  and  see  papa." 

"  What  of  that?  " 

"  Why,  they  started  playing  cards,  and 
now  he  goes  up  to  see  papa  every  night."— 
London  Opinion, 


This  Would  Have  Pleased  .  Theodore 
Roosevelt. — A  not  wholly  unimportant 
citizen  and  the  father  of  ten  children  came 
home  the  other  night  and  sat  at  the  table 
with  his  considerable  family. 

"  John,"  said  the  lady  opposite,  "  this 
high-chair  is  getting  awfully  rickety," 
whereupon  he  said: 

"  Here's  $10,  my  dear,  go  buy  a  new 
one — a  good  substantial  one,  something 
that  will  last." — Buffalo  Neivs, 


Week-Day    Credentials    Wanted. — The 

applicant  for  the  job  of  office-boy  pre- 
sented his  credentials  in  a  manner  that 
bespoke  his  entire  confidence  that  the  posi- 
tion would  be  his.  The  sour- looking  old 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment read  the  paper  carefully  and  then 
surveyed  the  boy  searchingly. 

"It  is  certainly  a  very  nice  thing  for 
you  to  have  these  recommendations  from 
the  minister  of  your  church  and  your 
Sunday-school  teacher,"  said  he,  "  and  I 
must  admit  that  you  look  honest.  All 
the  same,  I'd  like  to  have  a  few  words 
from  some  one  that  knows  you  on  week- 
days."— Harper's, 


Going  Hinj  Several  Better.-^-The  oldest 
good  story  is  the  one  about  the  boy  who 
left  the  farm  and  got  a  job  in  the  city. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother,  who 
elected  to  stick  by  the  farm,  telling  of  the 
joys  of  city  life,  in  which  he  said: 

"  Thursday  we  auto'd  out  to  the  country 
club,  where  we  golfed  until  dark.  Then 
we  motored  to  the  beach,  and  Fridayed 
there." 

The  brother  on  the  farm  wrote  back: 

"  Yesterday  we  buggied  to  town  and 
baseballed  all  afternoon.  Then  we  went 
to  Med's  and  pokered  till  morning.  To- 
day we  muled  out  to  the  corn-field  and  gee- 
hawed  until  sundown.  Then  we  suppered, 
and  then  we  piped  for  a  while.  After  that 
we  staircased  up  to  our  room  and  bed- 
steaded  until  the  clock  fived." — San 
Francisco  Argonaut. 


JONTES 
OAIRV  FAIiM 
SAUSAGE 

'Jireakfa,9t  'JSx.ffaordinartr" 

•■  *^  -  .^1 

— from  the  snow-covered  Wis- 
consin fields  to  those  who  prize 
good  food. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago 
the  neighbors  came  through  the 
drifts  to  the  Jones  homestead 
to  get  it. 

And  today  Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Sausage  is  the  same  as  it   was 

then  —  a    sausage    made    by    a 

treasured  New  England  recipe  from 
choice  young  pork  and  horne-growu 
spices. 

Ask  your  grocer  or  market  man 
about  it  —  and  ask  him  about  the 
Jones  Farm  Hams  and  Bacon  in  an- 
ticipation of  Easter's  special  spread. 

There  is  the  pure,  open  -  kettle 
Lard,-  too,  of  the  same  Jones  selected 
quality. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  provide  you, 
write  to  us  at  the  farm. 

The  Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Products  come  in  net  weight 
packages  of  perfect  fresh- 
ness and  all-meat  purity. 

Jones  Dairy  Farm,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


TYPEWRITERS 

ALL  MAKES.      SAVE  $25  to  $SO 

on   rebuilt    by    the    well-known     "Young    Process." 
Sold    for    low    cash— installment     or   rented.      Rental 
applies  on  purchase   price.     Write   for  full  details  and 
guarantee.    Free  trial. 
YdUNG    TYPEWRITER    CO.,  Dept.   810,  CHICAGO 


Get  our 
FREE  Blue 
Print  Plan  offer 


Improved  Sensibly.  Cut-to-Fit. 
Approved  by  Carpenters. 
When  You  Build  "THE  HAR- 
RIS  WAY"  you  build  to  stay. 
Exclusive  cutting  and  bundlinsr 
features  —  special  advantages 
(or  the  careful  Home  Builder. 
It  is  the  best,  safest  and  most 
sensible  way  to  build  your 
ideal  home  right,  without  the 
waste  of  a  single  penny! 

LOW  PRICE  STILL  IN  FORCE 

If  you  are  needinsr  a  house, 
either  for  investment  or  for  a 
home,  write  now. 

$10,000  FREE  Plan  Book 

Write  today  for  our  beautiful  $10.1)00 

HARRIS    HOME    FLAN    BOOK 

now  ready.     100  Desiitna,  with 

floor  plans,  prices,  etc.;  ex 

plains     how    we    save 

25  to  33  1-3%  CD  fin- 

isbed  cost. 

Write 
Today 


Your 

protection 

— Evcru  sale 

iron  clad 

guaranteed 


HARRIS  BROS.  COX^ept.CX-245, Chicago 
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Part  of  DuPont  fleet,  Newark,  N.  J.,  equipped  with  Caterpillars. 


40  X  12  Caterpillars  on  specially  constructed  Pierce- 
Arrow  in  Boston,  carrying  daily  10  tons  milk  and 
cream.  Mileage  when  photographed,  4,500.  Saving  of 
gasoline,  one  mile  per  gallon  over  other  types  of  tires. 


40x  12  Caterpillars  on  6- ton  Packard  Road  Sprayer, 
operated  by  Cressey  Contracting  Co.,  Boston. 


40  X  12  Caterpillar  on  5-ton  White  in  Cleveland. 
Mileage  when  photograph  was  taken,  7,000  miles. 


40  X  12  Caterpillars  on  5-ton  While,  operated  by 
Perfection  Spring  Co.,  Cleveland.  Mileage  when 
photographed,  8,000. 


/^VER  the  hill  of  traction 
^^  progress  has  come  the 
massive  Kelly- Springfield 
Caterpillar  Tire  for  Trucks 
— the  greatest  advance  in 
solid  tire  construction  since 
the  beginning  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

Its  elephant-footed  sure- 
ness  and  lasting  economy 
have  immediately  appealed 
to  the  heaviest  truck  users 
in  the  world.  By  a  series 
of  side  air  pockets — anew 
construction  fully  patented 
— it  gives  maximum  trac- 
tion, road  contact  and  re- 
siliency, with  minimum 
vibration  and  vehicle  de- 
preciation. 

The  pockets  permit  the 
rubber  to  flow  under  load, 
take  up  the  traction  wave, 
reduce  internal  tire  strain, 
and  keep  the  tire  cooler  at 
all  times. 

As  a  new  force  in  world 
industry,  the  Kelly-Spring- 
field Caterpillar  Tire  has 
taken  its  place  among  the 
mighty. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY 

GENERAL   SALES   DEPT. 

4614  PROSPECT  AVENUE       CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Burns  Bros.,  New  York,  entire  fleet  of  69  trucks  is 
equipped  with  Caterpillars. 


40  X  12  Caterpillars  on  5-ton  White,  operated  by 
Standard  Parts  Co.,  Cleveland.  Mileage  when  photo- 
graphed, 8,000. 


40  X  12  Caterpillar  on  5-Ton  Packard.  "Seems  to 
show  no  perceptible  wear.  .  .  .  This  tire  appears  to  be 
the  solution  of  our  tire  troubles.  .  .  .  Never  before  had 
a  tire  on  this  truck  that  has  anywhere  near  run  its 
guaranteed  mileage." — Gloucester  Coal  Co. 


"This  truck  has  been  in  service,  hauling  five  to  seven 
tons  daily,  and  the  tires  show  such  little  wear  we  be- 
lieve they  will  last  at  least  twelve  more  months." 

—  The  Montgomery  Coal  Co. 


CATER  PI  LLAR  Tl  R  ES 


can't 
nor 

ride 
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CANT  PUNCTURE 

NOR  BLOW  OUT 

DAYTON  AIRLESS  TIRES  in 
the  past  6  years  have  been 
used  by  thousands  of  owners  of 
light      passenger 
and  delivery  cars 
in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized       world, 
and  have  conclu- 
s  i  V  e  1  y     demon- 
strated: 
1st— They 
puncture 
blowout. 
2nd  — They 

as  smoothlj'  as 
pneumatics. 
3rd  —  They     give 
much        longer 
wear   than    the 
average     pneu- 
matic. 
4th — They     abso- 
lutely   will    not 
injure  the   car. 
They  have  been 
endorsed  by  50,000 
or  more   satisfied 
users       including 
the    late    George 
WestJnghouse  and 

Edward  Grey,  formeHy  Chief  Engineer  of 
the   Ford   Motor   Company. 

Piers  of  live,  elastic  rubber  built  about 
one  inch  apart  inside  the  casing  and  vul- 
canized or  welded  to  it  take  the  place  of  an 
inner    tube. 

Nothing   can   happen    but  wear. 

We  have  standardized  on  30  X  3  and 
30  X   3V2   and  the  price  is  right. 

We    sell    direct    where    we    have    no    dealer. 

We  want  an  exclusive  dealer  in  evei-y 
county — tire  experience  not  necessary.  Ex- 
cellent chance  to  build  up  in  a  protected 
territory  a  very  profitable  business  either  by 
itself  or  as   a  side  line. 

THE  DAYTOH  RUBBER  MFG.  CO..  DAYTeN,  OHIO 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  ^____ 


The  Dayton  Rubber  Mfgr.  Co. 
Dept   L.  D.,  Dayton,  OhiO; 

Please  send  without  obligation  booklet 
and  information  on  Dayton  Airless  Tires 
as  checked  below  : 

For  Ford  pleasure  cars. 

For   light   delivery   cars. 

Proposition   to   dealers. 

Name  

Address    


County State. 


Send  for 
Catalog  Today 


BUCHSTEIN'S  FIBRE  LIMB 

is  soothing  to  your  stump — strong, 

jfi  cool.  neat,  light- 

^-^)  Kasy   payments. 

^   Braces  for  all  deformities. 

N.  Buchstein  Co.,  113  6th 

it.  S.,    Minneapolis,    Minn, 
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Bull's -Eye 

Pat.  Elastic  Fabric 

Inner-Tube  Patches 

"Stretch  with  the  Tube — 

and  Stay  Stuck" 

PATCHES 
FOR  $1.00 

.t  By  Mail 

,  Elastic  patch — "  gives  "  with 
tube  on  inflation.  Self-vul- 
canizing. Heat  of  running 
"sets"  patch.  It  slicks.  Send 
for  14  tube  and  1  casing  patch 
for  .$1.  Ford  special  50c.  Money 
back  guarantee. 

CASING    PATCH 

Soft,  elastic  fabric.  Protects 
tube  from  breaks  and  inequal- 
ities in  casing.  Prolongs  tire 
life.     Box  of  three,  $1.50. 

Sold  by  Auto  Supply  Houses 
If  Your  Dealer  Can't  Supply  You,  Send   Us  His  Name. 

BULL'S  EYE  RUBBER  CO. 

131  Harris  Ave.  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

February  11. — Great  Britain  and  France 
have  sent  notes  to  ISIatthias  Erzberger, 
President  of  the  German  Armistice 
Commission,  according  to  the  Berlingske 
Tidende,  dealing  with  the  failure  of 
Germany  to  deliver  locomotives  and 
agricultural  machinery  as  agreed.  It 
is  reported  that  the  tone  of  the  notes 
\'irtually  constitutes  a  tkreat  to  Ger- 
many. 

Matthias  Erzberger  declares  in  an  in- 
terview at  Weimar  that  Germany  will 
not  renew  the  armistice  if  the  new 
])rovisions  are  too  severe,  says  a  dis- 
patch from  Turin. 

Paris  reports  that  the  Allies  have  ordered 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the 
Germans  and  the  Poles. 

Premier  Lloyd  George,  speaking  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  declares  that 
the  Peace  Conference  has  made  prog- 
ress far  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations. 

Viscount  Chinda,  the  Japanese  Am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain,  who  is  now 
representing  his  country  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  declares  it  to  be  untrue 
that  Japan  has  exercised  pressure  on 
China  to  restrain  the  action  of  the 
Chinese  delegates  to  the  Conference. 

February  12. — The  Supreme  Inter-Allied 
War  Council  decides  on  the  conditions 
for  the  renewal  of  the  armistice  "v\ath 
Germany.  The  terms  are  said  to  be 
more  severe  than  those  previously 
enforced. 

Belgium's  demands  are  placed  before  the 
Supreme  Council.  They  call  for  free 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  annexa- 
tion of  certain  territories  held  by  the 
Dutch,  as  well  as  the  German  dis- 
tricts of  Montjoie  and  Malmady. 

France  presents  to  the  Commissioiii  on 
the  League  of  Nations  a  plan  for  an 
international  military  force.  The  plan, 
it  is  reported,  provides  a  force  large 
enough  to  preserve  peace. 

Four  Russian  factions,  it  now  seems  Ukely, 
will  send  delegates  to  the  Princes' 
Islands  conference,  reports  Paris.  They 
will  represent  the  Ukraine,  the  Crimea, 
the  [Bolsheviki  and,  probably,  the 
Government  of  General  Denikine,  at 
Ekaterinodar. 

Feliruary  1.3.— The  final  draft  of  the 
League  of  Nations  i^lan,  reports  Paris, 
is  adopted  as  a  whole  by  the  Society  of 
Nations  Commission.  The  plan  ad- 
vanced by  Leon  Bourgeois,  French 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations  Com- 
mission, for  an  Inter-Allied  arm.v  to  be 
maintained  in  France,  was  OA'erwhelm- 
ingly  defeated.  The  Japanese  failed 
in  an  effort  to  put  through  an  amend- 
ment prohibiting  racial  discrimination 
in  immigration  laws. 

The  British  delegation  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference has  been  definitely  instructed 
to  claim  an  indemnity  which  will  in- 
clude the  cost  of  the  war  as  well  as 
reparation  for  damage  actually  caused, 
according  to  an  announcement  by 
Andrew  Bonar  Law,  Government 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

February  14. — The  League  of  Nations 
plan  is  read  to  the  plenary  session  of 
the  Peace  Conference  by  President 
Wilson.  The  plan  comprises  twenty- 
six  articles  and  provides  for  a  perma- 
nent executive  council,  a  body  of 
delegates  of  member  nations,  and  a 
secretariat.  President  Wilson  described 
the  League  as  a  moral  force  having  an 
armed  force  in  the  backgi'ound. 

Under  the  new  armistice  conditions  to  be 
imposed  upon  Germany  by  the  Allies, 


says  a  report  from  Paris,  Germany  i 
will  remain  unarmed  for  a  period  of  J 
years,  said  to  be  twenty-five. 

February  1.5.^ — The  armistice  has  been 
extended  indefinitely,  according  to  a 
Havas  dispatch.  Germany  is  required 
to  cease  the  offensive  against  the 
Poles. 

President  Wilson  sails  from  Brest  for 
Boston.  He  is  due  to  arrive  February  ' 
24.  In  a  cable  message  to  Congress, 
the  President  requests  that  debate  on 
the  League  of  Nations  plan  be  post- 
poned until  after  his  arrival. 

Leon  Bourgeois,  for  France,  emphasizes 
the  danger  of  disarmament  as  pro- 
vided in  the  plan  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  urges  an  international 
army  to  enforce  the  League's  decisions. 

The  Supreme  Economic  Council  orders 
all  trade  restrictions  removed  on  com- 
merce with  Turkey  and  Bulgaria, 
formally  opening  the  Dardanelles. 

February  16. — Replying  to  a  request  by 
Matthias  Erzberger,  head  of  the  Ger- 
man Armistice  Commission,  for  a 
delay  in  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
terms.  Marshal  Foch  demands  that  the 
new  terms  be  accepted  immediately. 

American  financial  and  trade  representa- 
tives now  in  Europe,  reports  Wash- 
ington, have  devised  extensive  plans 
for  using  the  economic  boycott  as  a 
A\'eapon  against  nations  failing  to  abide 
by  the  decrees  of  the  proposed  League 
of  N"ations. 

February  17. — Under  the  terms  of  the 
new  Allied  armistice  ^\'ith  Germany, 
signed  on  February  16,  Marshal  Foch 
■will  impose  demobilization  and  dis- 
armament on  all  German  territory. 
The  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn 
between  Germany  and  Poland  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  Poland  a  considerable 
part  of  Posen  and  a  strip  of  Silesia. 
It  is  stipulated  that  Germ'&ny  must 
abandon  all  offensive  movements  against 
the  Poles  and  prohibit  her  troops  from 
crossing  the  Russian  frontier  at  cer- 
tain points. 

February  18.- — Italian  delegates  notifj^  the 
Peace  Conference  that  they  will  not 
accept  the  proposal  that  conflicting 
claims  of  the  Italians  and  Jugo-Slavs 
in  Dalmatia  be  arbitrated.  Under  the 
Jugo-Slav  proposal  President  Wilson 
was  to  have  been  the  arbitrator. 

The  Supreme  Council,  it  is  reported,  is 
holding  in  abeyance  a  plan  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  investigate  the 
size  of  the  military  force  which  could 
successfully  intervene  in  Russia. 

CENTRAL    POWERS 

February  11.- — The  German  National  As- 
sembly elects  Friedrich  Ebert  Presi- 
dent of  the  German  state,  by  vote  of 
277  out  of  379  votes. 

Spartacan  agitation  is  growing  in  Berlin, 
especially  in  the  barracks  of  the  troops, 
according  to  dispatches  receiA'ed  in 
Basel.  Karl  Radek,  the  Bolshe\dk 
propagandist,  is  said  to  be  directing 
the  work. 

A  dispatch  from  Breslau  says  that  the 
officers  of  the  6th  Corps  have  gone  on 
strike  as  a  protest  against  the  demands 
of  the  soldiers. 

The  German  Government  forces  who 
have  been  putting  down  a  Spartacan 
uprising  in  Bremen,  say  dispatches 
from  that  city,  have  completely  re- 
occupied  the  harbor.  Eighty  soldiers 
and  the  head  of  the  Soldiers'  Council 
were  arrested. 

February  12.— Friedrich  Ebert,  Presi- 
dent'of  Germany,  in  his  speech  accept- 
ing the  Presidency,  denounces  tKe 
latest     Allied     armistice     terms     and 
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As  Distinctive  as 
the  White  Triangle 


$2,200  f.  o.  h. 
Detroit  for  the 
7-Passenger 
Phaeton 
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Bon  Super" 

leir  Cars 


Is  there  any  feeling  quite  as  exhilarating  to  the 
motorist  as  that  which  comes  to  the  driver  of  a  car 
that  is  master  of  acceleration? 

Watch  the  cars  at  the  crossing  when  the  signal 
*'Go"  is  given. 

The  second  or  third  from  the  line  is  a  Super- Six. 
It  has  taken  the  lead  half-way  in  the  next  block. 
That  is  such  a  common  performance  that  owners  of 
other  cars  do  not  often  dispute  Super-Six  right  of  way. 


Such  satisfaction  is  distinctive 
to  Hudson. 

But  Hudson  owners  do  not  limit 
their  praise  to  its  superior  acceler- 
ation. They  tell  how  it  grows  in 
their  affections  because  of  its  de- 
pendability. They  enjoy  its  free- 
dom and  power. 

Such  confidence  adds  much  to 
one's  automobile  satisfaction. 

No  one  rides  merely  to  enjoy 
the  scenery.  The  thrill  that  comes 
with  dominance  over  inertia  is  one 
of  its  pleasures.  It  is  like  the  ex- 
hilaration of  youth. 


i©  S)pe« 


But  these  things  cannot  convey 
the  feeling  that  one  experiences 
when  he  is  master  of  such  a  car. 
No  word  will  express  it. 

Drive  your  Super-Six  in  a  way 
that  will  give  you  its  greatest 
motoring  enjoyment.  You  can  lead 
any  procession  of  cars.  You  can 
dominate  any  road. 

Production  Limited 


siftions 


More  worth-while  records  than 
any  other  car  has  ever  shown,  give 
proof  of  Super-Six  speed,  acceler- 
ation and  endurance.  Official 
records  mention  the  Super -Six 
again  and  again  as  holding  the 
best  time  for  this  or  that  notable 
stock  car  event. 


Super-Six  production  will  not  be 
normal  before  June. 

Just  now  factory  output  is  con- 
centrated on  closed  cars. 

No  open  car  models  will  be  pro- 
duced until  that  schedule,  for  which 
there  is  an  immediate  over-de- 
mand, is  filled. 

If  you  want  a  Super-Six  phaeton 
— either  four  or  seven  passenger 
type — you  may  be  able  to  find  one 
at  your  dealer's.  Some  have  a  few 
in  stock.  When  they  are  gone,  all 
must  wait  until  production  is 
resumed. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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SHOE 


CONSERVATION  is  a 
National  need.  To 
conserve  individually 
buy  good  shoes — they  wear 
best  and  save  for  you.  To 
be  sure  of  good  shoes  buy 
Florsheims. 

Ten  Dollars  and  up 

Consider  the  wear  not  the 
price  per  pair.  Look  for  the 
quality   mark  "  Florsheim  ". 


The  Florsheim  Shoe 
Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Write  for 
booklet  "Styles 
of  the  Times" 

The 
Saranac — 


||k|%/ P|k|TADC    Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
■  f  w  ti^  ■  W  I^O    write  f6r  our  guide  book,  "How  To 
Get  Your  Patent."  Send    model  or   sketch  and   description 
and  we  will  give  or.r  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature     ■ 
Randolph  &  Co.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


XT^E  ARE  growers  of  these 
' ''  BULBS  on  our  own  farms 
where  our  cellars  now  contain 
over  two  million  bulbs,  more 
than  200  kinds. 

FLOWERS  ALL 


$1.00 


SUMMER  FOR 

There  is  no  flower  that  is  so  easily 
grown  and  blooms  so  readily  as  the 
Gladiolus.  The  long  graceful  spikes 
open  successively  surprising  you 
with  their  brilliant  and  varied  col- 
ors, often  changing  as  each  spike 
opens  fully;  cut  as  first  flower  opens 
and  placed  in  water,  the  flowers  de- 
velop for  a  week,  even  to  the  last 
bud.  Ten  day  plantings  early  April 
till  Mid-June  bring  flowers  August 
till  October. 

We  want  every  garden  spot  to 
blaze  this  summer  with  these  won- 
derful showy  flowers.     So  we  offer 

VICTORY  GLADIOLUS    dj  1 

60  Bulbs,  Prepaid  «P  •■• 

to  customers  within  fourth  postal  zone  [600 
miles]  from  Chicaijo  or  New  York.  For 
further  zones  add  16c  In  stamps. 

VEGETABLES  ALL     «■■     0  = 

THE  YEAR  FOR  1  ^=^ 

[Ordered  alon^,  price  SI. 50] 

20  Laree  PktS     "^  desired  we  will  include  our  No.  2  "Vic- 
°  toryPackage"  of  Vegetable  Seeds  (reg- 

ular price  Si.  50).  20  best  kinds,  enough  for  50  ft.  $0.25 
garden  and  the  above  bOGIadiolu.s  bulbs  prepaid   ^ 

f'aughan's  Catalogue  "Gardening   IHuslraled"  goes  with 
cither,  or  by  mail  FREE.     1 44  big  pages. 

V.^.  Gov't  Vaughan's  Seed  Store 

License  31-33  W.  Randolph  St.    'Dept.  D    CHICAGO 

N0.C31074    41-43  Barclay  Street       (Dept.  D)  NEW  YORK 


declai-es  that  ' '  we  shall  combat  domina- 
tion by  force  to  the  utmost  from  what- 
ever direction  it  may  come." 

On  the  authority  of  the  Vienna  Foreign 
Office,  says  a  dispatch  from  Bern,  it  is 

-  stated  that  the  American  mission  has 
temporaril.Y  succeeded  in  stopping  fur- 
ther hostilities  between  the  German^ 
and  the  Jugo-Slavs  in  the  German- 
Austrian  provinces. 

February  13. — Twenty  thousand  store  em- 
ployees in  Berlin  strike  for  higher 
wages.  Spartacides  are  indulging  in 
promiscuous  iiring  in  the  newspaper 
quarter,  and  GoA^ernment  troops  have 
occupied  some  of  the  largest  stores  to 
maintain  order. 

Everywhere  throughout  the  empire,  re- 
ports Berlin,  strikes  of  the  workers  are 
being  met  by  counter-strikes  of  doctors 
and  other  professional  classes. 

A  state  of  siege  has  been  declared  at 
Hamburg,  Germany,  says  a  dispatch 
from  Basel,  until  the  people  of  the  city 
have  surrendered  all  arms  in  their 
posses.sion.  Government  patrols  de- 
manding these  arms  are  taking  action 
against  those  who  resist. 

DemobiHzation  of  Germany's  old  army 
is  almost  completed,  according  to  in- 
formation received  in  London.  About 
100,000  men  on  the  Eastern  Front  and 
450,000  men  at  home  will  be  kept  as  a 
standing  army. 

Philipi5  Scheidemann,  Chancellor  in  the 
new  German  Government,  declares  in  a 
speech  before  the  National  Assembly 
at  Weimar  that  Germany  prefers  the 
chaos  of  Bolshevism  to  "death  by 
torture"  through  the  demands  of  i]b.Q 
Allies. 

February  14. — Count  von  Broekdorff- 
Rantzau,  German  Foreign  Secretary, 
in  discussing  Germany's  foreign  policy 
before  the  new  National  Assembly  at 
Weimar,  declares  that  he  vnW  resist 
Allied  attempts  to  make  Germany 
demobilize  all  her  military  forces. 

February  17. — Matthias  Erzberger,  head 
of  the  German  Armistice  Commission, 
says  a  Berhn  dispatch,  has  protested 
against  opening  up  the  question  of 
machinery  carried  off  from  France  and 
Belgium  through  an  investigation  of 
the  subject. 

Count  von  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  the  Ger- 
man Foreign  Secretary,,  has  resigned, 
according  to  a  Weimar  dispatch  to  the 
Vossische  Zeitung,  of  Berlin.  He  is  a 
brother-in-law  of  Count  von  Bernstorff, 
former  German  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

It  is  announced  through  Bern  that 
negotiations  between  Lithuania  and 
Poland  have  resulted  in  an  agreement 
by  which  the  Tenth  German  Army  will 
withdraw  from  Lithuania  and  the 
Polish  Army  will  occiipy  the  territory 
thus  evacuated. 

Berlin  bankers,  says  a  dispatch  from 
Copenhagen,  foresee  ruin  and  a  gen- 
eral German  collapse  if  the  indemni- 
ties suggested  by  the  AUies  are  imposed. 

The  telephone,  telegraph,  and  newspaper 
offices  at  Nuremberg,  Bavaria,  have 
been  occupied  by  Spartacans,  according 
to  reports  received  in  Copenhagen. 

Berlin  reports  that  Spartacan  troops  from 
near-by  towns  marched  into  Gelsen- 
kirchen,  in  Westphalia,  on  February  16, 
overpowered  the  local  military  and 
police  force,  and  plundered  the  city. 
The  doors  of  houses  were  blown  in  by 
hand-grenades  and  much  booty  is  said 
to  have  been  secured. 

Elections   on   February    16   in   German- 
Austria   were   favorable    to    the    Social 
Democrats,    says    an    E.xchange    Tele- 
graph    dispatch     frojn.    Vienna. "   The 
elections  Avere  held  without  disorder. 


{MotHers 
*JCeep  ajar  of 

^usteroh  handy 

Sometimes,  in  tlie  night, 
Pain  comes  to  your  house. 
Then  is  the  time,  most  of 
all,  when  you  rely  on  good 
old  Musterole.  No  fuss,  no 
bother,  no  worry — no  mess- 
ing about  with  plasters  or 
waiting  for  water  to  heat. 

Quickly  you  go  to  the  Musterole 
jar.  A  bit  of  that  clean  white  oint- 
ment on  little  Bobbie's  chest,  and 
lightly  you  rub  it  in.  A  gentle  tin- 
gle of  skin  puts  Doctor  Nature  to 
work,  and  soon  a  healing  warmth 
reaches  the  congested  spot.  Then 
comes  a  soothing  coolness,  and 
Bobbie  drowses  off  to  sleep. 

For  coughs,  congestions,  bron- 
chitis and  croup,  Musterole  is 
uncommonly  effective.  It  is  good, 
too,  to  drive  away  the  pains  of  rheu- 
matism, lumbago   and   neuralgia. 

Musterole  relieves  —  without 
discomfort. 

It  is  better  than  a  mustard 
plaster,  with  all  the  virtues  of  the 
old-time  plaster  but  none  of  its 
disadvantages. 

Musterole  does  not  blister.  And 
it  is  easy  to  apply.  Just  rub  it  on. 
Rub  it  on — for  little  Bobbie's  cold 
— for  Sister's  bronchitis — for 
Grandma's  pains  in  chest  or  back. 
It's  an  old-fashioned  remedy  in  a 
new-fashioned  form. 

Keep  a  jar  handy. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
Musterole.  30c  and  60c  jars.  $2.50 
hospital  size. 

The    Musterole    Co.,     Cleveland,    Ohio 
BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Wing's  IRIS 

Write  for  catalogue  describ- 
ing   our   wonderful    Irises. 
We  have  nearly  Ave  hundred 
varieties,  aslargea  collection 
as  there   is  in  the  world. 
They   come   In  an  infinite 
variety  of  colors,  the  most 
delicate  bluesand  lavenders, 
snow    white   and   cream, 
gorgeousyellows  and  crimsons, 
dusky    browns    and    maroons, 
velvety  ^aolets  and  deep  blues, 
copper,  bronzeand  rosein  beauti- 
ful   combinations    and    graceful 
forms.  All  are  easily  grown,  hardy 
and  inexpensive. 

The  Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  1419,  Mechanicsburg,  0. 

(The  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices) 


Northcrn-groivn 
Sweet  Corn 

Our  vigorous  New  England  climate  imparts 
great  vitality  to  the  Gregory  strains  of  Sweet 
Corn.  All  are  rigorously  tested  for  vitality. 
They  grow  rapidly  and  yield  abundantly. 
You'll  find  eight  popular  sorts  described  in 
our  19 19  Seed  Book.  Also  every  kind  of 
vegetable  and  flower  seed  needed  for  the 
home  or  market  garden.  This  8o-page  book 
will  help  to  make  your  "Victory"  garden 
a  success;  yet  it's  free.    Send  for  it  today. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 

1143  Elm  St..  Marblehead,  Maw. 
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JTZ^  ihall  he  glad  to  send 
'^  yoi<  r/ic  little  I'ook,  '^Tlie 
flaking  of  a  Stetson  Hat'''  — 
and  ivith  it  "A  Little  yoiirner 
to  the  Home  of  John  B.  Stetson," 
hy  Elhert  Hubbard.  J^ust  sena 
in  your  request  on   a  post  card. 


Stetson  Hats 


1( 


MOST    men   have   learned   that   there   is  no  compromise 
about  a  hat.     Either  it  is  a  fine  hat  or  it  is  not.      You 
are  satisfied  or  you  are  not  satisfied. 


It  may  be  news  to  you  that  there 
are  more  Stetson  Soft  and  Derby  Hats 
sold  in  New  York  City  every  year, 
than  those  of  any  other  makes  of 
high-grade  hats  in  the  world — be- 
cause of  their  sfyle^  and  quality. 

You  know  how  discriminating 
men  look  forward  to  the  new 
Stetsons,  season  by  season. 

Men  who  have  yielded  to  the  low- 


price  temptation  in    buying  a    hat 
have  discovered  that  it  does  not  pay. 

We  believe  —  the  customers  of 
over  ten  thousand  Stetson  dealers 
know — that  the  price  of  a  hat  is  set 
by  the  service  it  gives. 

The  value  of  a  hat  can  be  gauged 
only  by  the  quality  and  worhtianship 
that  go  into  it— each  hat  signed 
with  the  Stetson  ^ality-Mark, 


JOHN  B.  STETSON  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 
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Touring 

and 

Roadster 

Types 


A  passenger  car  com- 
bining refinement  and 
endurance  in  an  unusual 
deg,ree,  and  attractively 
priced. 


□ 


The    car    itself    is    its    best 
salesman. 


BRISCOE  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

JACKSON  MICHIGAN 


I 
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A    LITTLE    TREASURE    FOR     EVERY 

The  Expert  Cleaner 

house.  Hundred-^  of  useful  recipes.     I2mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       •        •        NEW  YORK 


HOUSEWIFE 

How  best  to 
clean  every- 
thing in  and 
about  the 


POULTRY  AND  PIGEONS  FOR  PROFIT 

Foy's  big  book  tells  all  about  it.  Contains 
'many  colored  plates — an  encyclopedia  of  poultry 
information,  poultry  houses,  feeding  for  eggs,  etc. 
Written  by  a  man  who  knows.  Sent  for  5  cents. 
Low  prices,  fowls  and  eggs. 
FRANK  FOY,  Box  3,  CLINTON,  IOWA 


TENTOBED 


Ideal  for  automobile 
tourists,  campers,  etc. 
No  stakes,  ropes  or  poles 
required.  Can  be  set  up 
anywhere  in  five  minutes,  and 
is  as  comfortable  as  any  double 
bed  made.  Positively  water, 
mildew,  mosquito  and  insect 
proof.  Folds  up  so  compactly  two  can  easily  be  carried  on 
running  boards  of  auto  or  conveniently  packed  in  canoe.  On 
sale  by  reliable  dealers.     Write  today  for  free  illustrated  circular. 

TENTOBED    COMPANY 

34  lO  W.  Lake  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


Copenhagen  reports  that  in  the  German- 
Austrian  elections  one  hundred  mem- 
bers were  elected  to  the  National  As- 
sembly by  the  Socialists,  eighty  by  the 
Christian  Socialists,  and  seventy  by 
the  Liberals. 

The  German  war-cost,  says  a  dispatch 
from  Weimar,  has  been  computed  at 
forty  billion  dollars  by  Dr.  Schiffer, 
the  German  Minister  of  Finance. 

February  18. — Berlin  dispatches  state  that 
the  new  Allied  armistice  terms  were 
accepted  because  of  the  fear  of  a 
"moral  collapse"  by  the  German 
people. 

The  German  Government  leaders  at  first 
decided  not  to  accept  the  new  armis- 
tice terms,  say  reports  from  Weimar, 
and  receded  from  that  position  only 
because  they  feared  that  the  Entente 
armies  would  occupy  all  of  German}'. 

General  Ludendorff,  the  former  head  of 
the  German  military  system,  who 
sought  asylum  in  Sweden  after  the 
German  revolution,  will  be  obliged  to 
leave  that  country  this  week,  according 
to  a  telegram  from  Malmo. 

A  general  strike  has  been  declared 
throughout  the  Ruhr  industrial  dis- 
trict along  the  Rhine,  according  to  a 
report  from  Berlin,  and  the  Spartacans 
have  occupied  Bochum,  Hamborn,  and 
a  number  of  other  places.  Armed 
Spartacans,  it  is  said,  are  reaching 
Miihlheim  from  Essen,  Diisseldorf,  and 
other  places.  Miihlheim  is  regarded 
as  the  center  of  the  Spartacan  move- 
ment. The  immediate  withdrawal  of 
Government  troops  in  the  district  is 
demanded. 

On  condition  that  the  armistice  commis- 
sion shall  be  under  his  authority,  says  a 
dispatch  from  Berlin,  Count  von 
Brockdorflf-Rantzau  has  withdrawn  his 
resignation  as  German  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

RUSSIA 

February  12. — American  reenforcements, 
reports  Archangel,  marching  over  thirty 
miles  of  a  forest  trail,  have  reached  the 
hard-prest  British  and  Russians  in  the 
region  of  Sredmakrenga.  The  Bol- 
sheviki,  fearing  that  they  would  be  cut 
ofif  in  the  rear  by  the  Americans,  have 
withdrawn  from  parts  of  this  front. 

February  13.— Orders  assigning  fifty-two 
medical  officers  for  duty  with  the 
American  forces  in  Siberia  have  been 
issued  by  the  War  Department,  reports 
Washington. 

Bolshevik  forces  have  occupied  Zeleiva 
between  Bielostok  and  Brest-Litovsk, 
reports  Warsaw.  They  have  .at- 
tempted to  advance  through  the  Polish 
line,  without  success.  The  Red  forces 
on  this  front  are  estimated  to  number 
between  two  and  twenty  divisions. 

February  16. — A  member  of  the  Canadian 
contingent  at  Omsk  reports  that  typhus 
is  raging  among  the  refugees  flocking 
into  that  district  to  escape  the  Bol- 
sheviki.  Ttere  are  approximately 
25,000  cases  of  typhus  in  the  Omsk 
district,  says  a  correspondent  of  the 
Associated  Press,  writing  from  Vladi- 
vostok under  date  of  January  12. 

• 

February  17. — Withdrawal  of  the  Amer- 
ican troops  from  Russia  "at  the  earliest 
practical  moment"  is  announced  by 
Secretary  Baker  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Chamberlain,  of  Oregon,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
The  withdrawal,  it  is  expected,  will 
take  place  in  the  spring.  Troops  from 
both  England  and  America  will  be  sent 
to  assure  the  safety  of  the  units 
withdrawn. 

February  18. — The  anti-Bolshevik  army 
of  General  Denikine,  sa/s  a  dispatch 
from  Odessa,  has  reached  the  Caspian 
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What  the  Decorator  Knows  About  Metal  Lath 

A  home  built  with  Metal  Lath  is  a  finished  home,  for 
Metal  Lath  enables  the  decorator  to  follow  sharp  on  the 
heels  of  the  plasterer  in  imparting  the  finishing  beautify- 
ing touch.   He  builds  once  and  for  all  who  builds  with 

M  ETAL  LATH 

"Because  CMetal  Lasts 


He  knows  that  there  will  be  no  lath 
stains  to  work  through  the  plaster  and 
the  decoration.  The  decorator's  work 
endures,  ever  free  from  cracks  and 
blemishes. 

Also,  Metal  Lath  insures  a  marked 
resistance  against  fire  by  forming  walls 
and  ceilings  that  are  solid  and  rigid. 
The  inside  plaster  or  outside  stucco  is 
entirely  and  eternally  imbedded  in  it, 
affording  a  further  protection  against 
rats  and  heavy  after  cost — a  protection 
unknown  to  other  lath. 


For  thirty  years  Metal  Lath  has  meant 
superior  construction,  added  comfort, 
beauty,  durability,  safety,  economy  and 
permanent  value. 

Free  Book  for  Home  Builders 

Write  today  for  interesting  book, 
"Home  Building  for  Permanence  and 
Safety,'*  a  wonderfully  helpful  book 
where  your  new  home  or  other  building 
is  concerned.  It  also  pictures  many  fa- 
mous homes  and  buildings  fortified  with 
Metal  Lath.  Write  for  the  book  today. 


ASSOCIATED     METAL     LATH 

813-15  Woodward  Bldg. 


MANUFACTURERS 


THE  BERGKR  MANUFACTUR- 
ING   COMPANY,   Camoii,   Ohio 

THE  BOSTWICK  STEEL  LATH 
COMbANY,   Niles,  Ohio 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  EX- 
PANDED METALCOMPANIES, 
Braddock,  Pa. 

THE  fJENERAL  FIREPROOFINU 
COMPANY,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

MILWAUKEE  CORRUGATING 
COMPANY,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Washington,  D.   C. 


NORTH     WESTERN     EXPANDED 
METAL  COMPANY,  Old  Colony 

Bldg.,  Chicago 

PENN  METAL  COMPANY,  65 
Franklin  St.,  Boslon,  Ma.'is. 

SYKES  METAL    LATH    *    ROOF- 
ING COMPANY.  Nilcs.  Ohio 

TRUSCON      STEEL    COMPANY, 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

YOUNG.STOWN  PRESSED  STEEL 
COMPANY,  Youngstown.  Ohio 
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Once  More- 
Old  Faskoned  Molasses  Candy 

Ask  for  it  again— and  taffies,  too,  and 
bonbons,  cream  peppermints,  sweet  choC' 
olate — and  all  of  the  several  hundred 
Huyler's  that  have  been  hard  to  obtain 
during  recent  months.  Just  the  same 
as  ever — if  not  a  little  better. 

All  Huyler's  agencies  and  stores  are 
offering  generous  varieties. 

^k  again  for  (/our  favorite 


SaveYourTrees 


It  takes  a  lifetime  to  grow  a 
fine  shade  tree.  A  colony  of  leaf- 
eating  insects  can  destroy  it  in 
one  season. 

Tree  Tanglefoot  will  effectually  pro- 
tect shade  and  fruit  trees  from  most 
of  our  destructive  insect  pests,  i.  e. : 

Canker  zvorms        Tussock  moths 

Climbing  cut  worms 

Brozvn-tail  moths       Woolly  aphis 

Gypsy  moths        Ants 

One  application  stays  sticky  three 
months  and  longer,  outlasting  ten 
to  b^A^ty  aiWes'any  other  substance. 
Easily'  applied  with  a  wooden  paddle. 
One  pound  makes  about  ten  lineal 
feet  of  band.  It  will  not  soften,  run 
or  melt,  yet  is  always  elastic,  ex- 
panding with  growth  of  tree.  Effec- 
tive rain  or  shine.  Needs  no  mixing, 
used  exactly  as  bought. 

'  Endorsed  by  prominent  Park  and 
Cemetery  Superintendents. 


2'rees  on  left  were  saved  by  1  ree  langlejool 

For  Tree  Surgery 

Superior  to  anything  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  the  best  application  after 
pruning  or  trimming.  It  will  water- 
proof crotch,  cavity  or  wound  when 
nothing  else  will. 

Sold  generally  by  Seedsmen. 

Price:  1  lb.  cans,  50c;  3  lb.  cans, 
$1.45;  10  lb.  cans,  $4.50;  20  lb.  cans, 
$8.75;  25  lb.  wooden  pails,  $10.50. 


Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  on  leaf-eating  insects. 

THE  O.  &  W.  THUM  COMPANY,  149  Straight  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Alanufactiiren  of  Tanglefoot  Fly  Paper  and  Tree  Tanglefoot  (122) 
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Sea,  having  advanced  231  mil§s  and 
captured  31,000  prisoners,  95  guns,  and 
8  armored  trains.  General  Denikine, 
former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Russian 
Army,  is  the  military  power  behind  the 
anti-Bolshevik  Government  at  Ekater- 
inodar,  affiliated  in  a  campaign  against 
the  Bolsheviki  with  the  Omsk  Govern- 
ment of  Admiral  Kolchak. 

BoIsheA'ik  forces  operating  in  the  Ukraine, 
according  to  advices  from  Kief,  have 
suffered  several  severe  defeats  at  the 
hands  of  the  Ukrainians.  Portalva, 
Kharkof,  Kief,  and  several  other  im- 
portant towns  are  now  held  by  the 
Ukrainians. 

FOREIGN 

February  11. — A  delayed  dispatch  from 
Bern  states  that  the  International 
Socialist  Congress  has  gone  on  record 
as  opposed  to  Bolshevism  by  an  over- 
whelming majority. 

King  George,  opening  Parliament,  asks 
for  laws  to  improve  conditions  among 
the  working  class  in  order  to  end  the 
social  unrest. 

Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  will  be  used  as 
base  ports  for  the  American  Army  of 
occupation,  says  a  report  from  Paris, 
superseding  the  Bordeaux  route  to 
front  by  rail. 

Kijuro  Shidehara,  Vice  Foreign  Minister 
of  Japan,  speaking  on  the  publication 
of  the  Chinese  treaties  with  Japan, 
declares  that  Japan  has  no  intention  of 
interfering  with  any  demands  or  com- 
plaints which  the  Chinese  wish  to 
present  to  the  Peace  Conference. 

February  12. — Viscount  Bryce,  former 
British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  speaking  at  a  Lincoln's  birth- 
day luncheon  in  London,  suggests  that 
America  is  best  fitted  to  "direct 
Armenia  toward  solid  government." 

A  conference  of  the  Miners'  Federation 
of  Great  Britain  decides  against  ac- 
ceptance of  the  compromise  terms 
offered  by  the  British  Government,  says 
a  dispatch  from  London.  The  Federa- 
tion, which  has  800,000  members, 
demands  a  six-hour  day  and  a  thirty 
per  cent,  increase  in  wages. 

Premier  Lloyd  George's  labor  program 
fails  to  satisfy  the  Parliamentary  Labor 
party,  say  London  advices.  Three 
great  unions,  representing  1,500,000 
workers,  are  at  present  either  at  outs 
both  with  the  Government  and  their 
employers,  or  on  terms  that  may  reach 
a  crisis  at  any  moment. 

Berlin  reports  a  general  insurrection  in 
progress  throughout  Roumania.  King 
Ferdinand,  it  is  reported,  was  slightly 
wounded  in  an  attempt  to  flee  from  the 
capital.  Rioters  filled  the  streets,  says 
the  Vilig,  of  Budapest,  which  reports 
that  the  revolt  is  the  result  of  Bol- 
shevik propaganda. 

February  13. — The  Permanent  Interna- 
tional Socialist  Conference  at  Bern, 
which  has  just  concluded  its  sittings, 
has  decided,  says  a  Paris  report,  to 
appoint  a  Commission  to  interview 
premier  Lenine  of  Russia. 

The  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain, 
in  conference  at  Southport,  decides  to 
take  a  strike  vote,  returnable  on 
February  22. 

February  14. — The  people  of  Oporto,  sup- 
ported by  the  Republican  forces,  have 
restored  the  republic  in  northern 
Portugal,  according  to  a  Lisbon  dis- 
patch received  by  the  Portuguese 
Legation  in  London.  Pa  via  Couceiro, 
leader  of  the  Royalist  forces,  has  been 
arrested. 

The  Petit  Parisien  doubts  the  truth  of 
rumors  of  a  revolt  in  Roumania  which 
have  been  spread  abroad  in  the  last 
few  days,  says  a  dispatch  from  Paris. 
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February  15.  —  Excitement  prevails 
throughout  China,  reports  Peking,  over 
rumors  concerning  Japanese  efforts  to 
induce  the  Chinese  Government  to 
modify  the  action  of  its  delegates  to 
the  Peace  Conference.  In  spite  of 
Japanese  assurances,  sa^/s  the  report, 
Chinese  alarm  "continues  to  intensify." 

The  Belgian  Commission,  which  is  in- 
vestigating the  damage  done  by  the 
Germans  to  the  railroads  in  occupied 
territory,  estimates  the  damages  to  the 
Belgian  railroads  at  over  a  billion 
dollars.  Six  hundred  and  ninety  miles 
of  railroad  were  totally  destroyed,  200 
miles  rendered  useless,  and  2,4  IG 
engines  and  89,620  cars  were  seized 
by  the  invaders. 

Europe  fears  a  vast  upheaval  of  labor 
between  now  and  the  first  day  of  spring, 
says  a  dispatch  from  London,  to  which 
the  present  British  strikes  are  regarded 
as  "a  mere  prelude."  The  triple 
alliance  of  mine,  railroad,  and  trans- 
port workers  unifies  the  demands  of  the 
union  forces. 

February  17.  —  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  for- 
merly Premier  of  Canada  and  for  some 
thirty  years  one  of  the  foremost 
figures  in  the  political  life  of  the 
Dominion,  dies  in  Ottawa. 

DOMESTIC 

February  1 1 . — The  Hoiise  passes  the  Naval 
Appropriation  Bill,  including  the  three- 
year  building  program  inserted  at  the 
request'of  the  President.  The  vote  was 
281  to  50. 

Strike-leaders  and  strike-managers,  says 
a  dispatch  from  Butte,  Montana,  are 
"marking  time."  Soldiers  and  machine 
guns  are  on  hand  to  awe  the  strikers. 

The  last  of  the  30,000  men  and  women, 
who  went  on  a  sympathetic  strike  with 
25,000  shipyard  men,  have  returned  to 
work,  says  a  report  from  Seattle, 
Washington.  The  shipyard  men  are 
still  out,  demanding  higher  wages. 

In  a  formal  statement  issued  by  the  Pan- 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  of  which 
Samuel  Gompers  is  president,  charges 
are  made  that  Senator  Ashurst,  of 
Arizona  is  seeking  to  use  Congress  to 
stir  up  strife  in  Mexico  and  force  inter- 
vention by  the  United  States. 

The  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  and  the  Building  Trades 
Employers'  Association  agree  upon  a 
truce  imtil  February  15,  in  order  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  both  sides 
to  get  together  and  settle  the  matters 
in  dispute. 

German  ships  of  300,000  gross  tonnage 
will  put  to  sea  within  the  next  five 
weeks,  flying  the  American  flag  and 
bringing  American  troops  home,  Ed- 
win M.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  ac- 
nounees  upon  his  arrival  from  Europe. 
The  troop-carrying  capacity  of  the 
nation's  transport  fleet  will  be  in- 
creased 60,000  a  month  by  this  ac- 
cession, he  said. 

Pietro  Pierre,  alleged  I.  W.  W.  leader 
and  anarchist,  is  arrested  in  Cleveland, 
charged  with  being  concerned  in  an 
I.  W.  W.  plot  against  President 
Wilson's  life. 

February  12. — Bolshevism  as  it  exists  in 
Russia  is  described  as  largely  the 
product  of  the  lower  East  Side  in  New 
York  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  A. 
Simons,  testifying  before  the  Overman 
('ommittoe  investigating  propaganda, 
says  a  report  from  Washington. 

James  M.  Beck,  speaking  at  the  Lincoln 
dinner  of  the  Republican  Club  in  New 
York  City,  calls  President  Wilson's 
foreign  policy  "a  black  stain  of  dis- 
honor on  the  name  of  the  American 
people." 
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The  Buda  Engine  is  built  to  stand  hard  wear  and  abuse — 
built  to  buckle  down  and  pull  with  Bull-Dog  tenacity — and 
to  maintain  that  pull  unflinchingly  and  indefinitely.  Buda 
is  the  big  word  in  the  truck  and  tractor  field. 

The  fact  that  more  than  425,000  unfailing  Buda  horse- 
power was  contributed  to  the  winning  of  the  war  is  one 
factor  in  Buda's  climb  to  the  top  in  its  particular  field. 

Write  for  '  'Superior  Engine  Service" — a  book 
on  Sensible  Engine  Operation.  Send  10c  to 
cover  postage  if  you  are  not  a  Buda  owner. 

The  Buda  Company,  Harvey,  [Sufb"],  Illinois 


Trees — Roses — Vines 

in  small  or  large  lots  at  half  agents 
prices.    Catalog  and  Green's  Fruit 
Book— FREE.    Oretn's  Nureery  Co. 
117   Wall  St.,  Sochester,  N.  Y. 


Illilllli 

Succulent  vegetables,  blooming  flowers,    ■ 
velvety  grass,  grow  from  J 


15  Thorburn's  Seeds  are  seeds  selected  by 

fci  a  house  famous  through  118  years  for 

fi:  quality.    You  don't    buy    seeds — you 

f;;  buy  what  grows  from  them.       Send 

y  for  1919  catalogue. 

I  J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

K  S3  Barclay  St.  through  to  S4  Park  Place 

II  New  York  City 
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Vegetable  Growing  for  Amateurs 

By  H.  H.  Thomas.     A  profusely  illustrated  new  volume 
which  deals  in  a  simple  and  practical  manner  with  the  culti- 
vation of   all  commonly   grown   vegetables.      7sc  net;  by 
mail.  8.)c- 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  364  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Collins'  Fruit  Guide     FREE 

Includes  most  profitable  varieties  fruit  trees, 
small  fruits,  berries,  asparagus  roots  and  orna- 
mental evergreens,  etc.  Attractive  group  ojfen 
for  orchard,  farm  and  garden,  at  low  cost. 


ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &  SON 


I    Box  58 


Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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Trade-Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


More  Tonnage  at  the  Same  Cost 


The  Motorless 
Motor  Truck 


Thousands 
in  Use 


SIZES 

1,250  lbs. 

1,500  lbs. 

2,000  lbs. 

3,000  lbs. 

4,000  lbs. 

7,000  lbs. 

10,000  lbs. 

Semi-trailers 

3,000  lbs.  6,000  lbs. 

10,000  lbs. 


Bodies  for  every 
business 


A' 


FTER  using  Trailmobiles  for  two  years  the 
Chapin-Sacks  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Buckeystown,  Md.,  ordered  three  more. 

They  have  used  one-ton  Trailmobiles  behind  two-ton  trucks 
to  collect  milk  on  long  country  routes.  The  Trailmobile  is  taken 
into  the  country  15  miles  and  dropped  while  the  truck  goes  on. 
Fully  loaded  the  truck  returns  to  pick  up  the  Trailmobile  and 
the  milk  collected  near  the  city  is  carried  on  the  Trailmobile. 

Thus  a  two-ton  truck  brings  in  three  tons  of  milk  at  an  ex- 
tremely slight  increase  in  operating  cost,  no  increase  in  labor 
expense.  The  additional  capacity  is  hauled  only  when  it  is 
in  use. 

Trailmobiles  are  built  like  trucks  to  haul  truck  loads  at  truck 
speeds.     They  track  perfectly  and  don't  sidesway. 

Write  for  booklet,  "Economy  in  Hauling" 

Contractors  to  the    I  ,.  ll     S» 

U.  S.  Government     ' 


The  Trailmobile  Co. 

517-537  E.  Fifth  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

The  Trailmobile  proposition 
is  as  attractive  to  the  dealer 
as  to  the  user.  Trailmobile 
dealers  are  doing  an  over- 
growing, profitable  business. 


Good  roads  are  preserved  by 

reducing  the  load  carried  on  each  wheel. 
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ESSENKAY  today — perfected,  standardized — proved  by  years  of  satis- 
fying service  to  over  50,000  loyal  users — makes  the  modern  motor  car 
and  its  tires  100%  service-giving.  The  Tire  Filler  Era  is  here — the  tire 
problem  is  solved! 

Hence  this  national  announcement  to  all  thinking  car  owners — to  the  lead- 
ing representatives  of  the  automotive  industry: 

We  cordially  welcome  your  personal  investigation  and  demonstration  of 


Over 

50,000 

Users 


Not 

a 

Liquid 


on  your  own  passenger  car  or  truck  and  gladly  take  all  the  risk  of  your 
satisfaction.    Let  the  facts  decide. 

ESSENKAY  eliminates  punctures,  blowouts,  all  tire  trouble;  no  air  is 
used,  hence  no  inner  tube  is  required;  no  spare  tires,  spare  rims,  pumps  or 
jacks  are  needed;  it  rides  like  air;  doubles  tire  mileage;  first  cost  is  last 
cost — when  an  ESSENKAY  filled  tire  wears  down  to  the  last  layer  of 
fabric,  the  same  ESSENKAY  can  be  transferred  to  another  casing. 


FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Give  ESISENKAY  the 
hardest  test  in  your  own 
tires  under  your  own  loading 
and  road  conditions.  Then — if 
not  convinced  that  ESSENKAY 
rides  like  air,  ends  tire  troubles 
and  spells  real  tire  economy — ■ 
the  test  will  cost  you  nothing. 
Write  for  particulars  of  our  free 
trial  offer  and  booklet,  "The 
Story  of  Essenkay." 

THE  ESSENKAY  PRODUCTS    COMPANY 

81-220  West  Superior  Street,  CHICAGO 

Member  American  Tire  Filler  Industry  (Inc.) 

Dealers:     Write  for  exclusive  proposition   in   open  territory. 


ESSENKAY  is  not  a  liquid,  there- 
fore cannot  leak  out  of  the  tires;  it 
comes  in  convenient   sections  to  fit 
perfectly  into  all  sizes  of  tires 
on  all  types  of  rims. 


ESSENKAYis  guaranteed 

against  being  affected  by 
heat,  cold,  water,  mud,  friction,  at- 
mospheric or  climatic  conditions, 
hardening,  crumbling  or  flattening. 


The  recent  strike,  says  Mayor  Ole 
Hanson,  of  Seattle,  the  first  general 
strike  in  the  United  States,  has  left 
Seattle  a  ' '  progressive  closed-shop  town 
— the  best  union  town  in  the  United 
States." 

Resolutions  demanding  the  removal  of 
Postmaster  Burleson,  and  asking  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  order  this  action,  are 
adopted  by  the  Washington  Council  of 
Telegraphers,  District  No.  21,  of  the 
Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of 
America. 

February  13.— Testifying  before  the  Sen- 
ate Military  Affairs  Committee,  Acting 
Judge-Advocate  General  Ansell  attacks 
the  whole  courts-martial  system  of  the 
Ai-my  as  cruel,  unjust,  and  antiquated. 

The  War  Labor  Board,  sitting  at  Chicago, 
decrees  a  forty-two  and  one-half  hour 
week  of  five  days  for  textile  workers, 
an  action  expected  to  end  textile  strikes 
in  the  East. 

The  administration  committee  of  the 
National  Catholic  War  Council  in 
Washington  urges,  among  other  re- 
forms, participation  by  labor  in  the 
management  and  eventually  in  the 
ownership  of  industries  as  a  safeguard 
against  Bolshevism. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  in  a  report  issued  in  Boston, 
predicts  a  sharp,  tho  possibly  short, 
])eriod  of  unemployment  following 
demobilization. 

Efforts  of  New  York  Socialists  and 
other  radical  groups  to  detain  in  this 
country  the  fifty-four  I.  W.  W.  alien 
agitators  held  at  Ellis  Island  awaiting 
deportation  are  defeated  by  the  ruling 
of  Federal  Judge  John  C.  Knox  that 
no  evidence  has  been  offered  to  show 
that  the  aliens  are  being  illegally  ex- 
pelled from  the  country, 

February  14. — Broad  intimations  are  given 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  reports 
Washington,  that  the  officers  of  courts- 
martial  responsible  for  the  imposition 
of  "harsh,  cruel,  and  inliuman  sen- 
tences" for  minor  infractions  of  mili- 
tary rules  win  be  called  to  account 
as  the  result  of  the  investigations 
being  conducted  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs. 

Delegations  from  the  liquor  interests  of 
New  York  City,  meeting  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Association 
Opposed  to  National  Prohibition,  plan 
a  country- wide  campaign  in  favor  of 
alcoholic  beverages. 

February  15. — President  Wilson  plans  a 
speaking  tour  of  the  East  upon  liis 
arrival  in  this  country,  says  a  dispatch 
from  Brest. 

February  17. — Both  sides  in  the  threatened 
strike  between  the  employers  and 
workers  in  the  building  trades  through- 
out the  country  are  appealed  to  by 
Secretary  Baker  and  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wilson  to  confer  in  Washington. 
A  cabled  message  from  the  workers  to 
Samuel  Gompers  in  ^aris  asks  him  to 
])lock  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the 
Building  Trades  Emploj^ers'  Associa- 
tion to  secure  contracts  in  France  and 
Belgium. 

Aliens  found  advocating  destruction  of 
property  or  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  force  will  be  deported  under 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
February  5,  1917,  announces  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Wilson  in  Washington. 

Senator  Robert  Owen,  of  Oklahoma, 
arri\-ing  from  France,  reports  condi- 
tions at  the  American  debarkation 
base  at  Brest  to  be  so  bad  as  to  make 
the  place  a  "horrible  hole,  unfit  for  our 
soldiers  to  live  in."  A  senatorial  in- 
vestigation is  predicted. 

February  18. — Wholesale  traffic  in  promo- 
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tions,  safe  berths,  and  discharges,  is 
alleged  to  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
Third  Naval  District,  including  New 
York.  Three  men  are  under  arrest 
awaiting  court  martial.  The  investi- 
gation is  being  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Daniels. 

A  bill  defining  as  an  intoxicating  beverage 
any  liquor  containing  more  than  10 
per  cent,  of  alcohol  will  be  submitted 
to  the  New  York  State  legislature,  says 
a  report  from  Albany,  with  the  backing 
of  prominent  Republicans  who  voted 
for  ratification  of  the  prohibition 
amendment. 

Senator  William  E.  Borah,  a  leading 
opponent  of  the  world  league,  declines 
to  meet  the  President  to  disciiss  the 
League  of  Nations  on  the  ground  that 
such  a  meeting  "would  be  regarded 
as  especially  confidential"  and  he  de- 
sires to  retain  full  liberty  of  action. 

Short-term  notes,  maturing  in  from  one 
to  five  years,  would  be  offered  in  the 
forthcoming  Victory  Liberty  Loan,  re- 
ports Washington,  under  a  tentative 
agreement  to  fix  the  terms  of  the  loan 
by  legislation,  rather  than  to  give 
Secretary  Glass  the  wide  discretionary 
powers  as  he  has  asked. 

Referendum  elections  will  be  held  in 
fourteen  States  on  the  Federal  prohibi- 
tion amendment,  according  to  Levy 
Meyer,  chief  council  for  the  Dis- 
tillers' Association  of  the  United  States. 
Petitions  asking  for  the  referendum 
are  already  being  circulated  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Ohio. 

A  committee  representing  the  Lawrence 
textile  strikers,  says  a  report  from 
Boston,  visited  the  state  house  carry- 
ing a  letter  addrest  to  Governor 
Coolidge,  but  were  not  permitted  to  see 
him.  The  letter  asked  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  conditions  in  Lawrence, 
complained  of  intimidation  by  the 
police,  and  declared  that  the  30,000 
strikers  had  worked  many  years  on 
starvation  wages. 

Strikes  in  the  garment  industry  and  in 
the  shoe  and  leather  factories  of  New 
York  City,  involving  25,000  workers, 
are  threatened. 

Practically  every  mine  in  the  Butte 
district  that  was  not  closed  for  repairs 
before  the  recent  strike  of  the  miners 
has  resumed  work,  says  a  dispatch  from 
Butte.  The  strike  was  called  in  protest 
against  the  reduction  of  one  dollar  a 
day  in  wages.  Federal  troops  equipped 
with  machine  guns,  were  called  in  to 
l)reserve  order. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE   OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


General  Merchants 

"Rotospeed  arrived 
atSp.m,  At4.ir>itwas 
in  use  and  doin^  very 
good  work." 

Le  Gros£  Co. 

Many  Churches  Use  It 

"For  two  years  we 
have  used  a  Rotospeed 
and  do  not  understand 
how  any  up-to-date 
church  or  husiness 
house  can  do  without 
one." 

Westminster  Church 
$100  Plus 

"It  13  simple,  accu- 
rate and  speedy  and 
our  i  n  ex  perienced 
office  force  has  been 
able  to  turn  out  work 
to  our  satisfaction.  It 
has  saved  us  $100  in 
expenses  beside  the 
time." 

J.  Hebner  &  Co. 

Many  Uses 

"We  use  it  for  get- 
ting out  circular  let- 
ters, report  blanks, 
price  lists,  shipping 
tickets,  scale  cards  and 
stock  sheets.  It  has 
saved  its  cost  a  dozen 
times." 

Rawson- Works 

Lumber  Co. 

A  Big  Manufacturer 

"We  would  not  take 
a  farm  for  it  if  we  could 
not  get  another." 

Indiana  Silo  Co. 


&)mpleteli/ 
Equipped 


It  Makes  Sales — Collects  Money 
and  Cuts  Printing  Bills  64% 

When  you  want  from  20  to  1000  letters,  don't  wait,  print  them 
on  the  Rotospeed,  complete,  ready  to  mail — in  fifteen  minutes. 

Thousands  of  manufacturers,  merchants,  jobbers,  bankers  and 
professional  men  have  made  wonderful  profits  through  the  use  of  a 


POTOSPEED 

r\STENCIl  DUPLICATOR 


It  prints  perfect  form  letters,  without 
type-.setting.  trouble  or  muss.  Prints  any 
number  of  copies  on  any  .size  or  weight  of 
paper  from  a  small  card,  to  an  8 '-2  by  16 
inch  sheet.  It  accurately  reproduces  hand- 
writing, drawings  and  ruled  forms. 

A  Child  Can  Operate  It 

Rotospeed  is  the  efficient,  simplified  du-       '  -^ 
plicator.  Has  semi-automatic  feed,  auto-       /j 
matic   receiving  tray    and  6  other  ex-       - 
elusive  features.  One  turn  of  the  han-      / 


Write  for  Free  Trial  Offer 

You  can  have  a  Rotospeed  for  Free 
Trial.  It  will  pay  for  itself  before  you 
decide  to  buy  it.  Write  for  the  details  of 
this  remarkable  offer.  Mail  the  coupon 
NOW. 


FREE  TRIAL 


die  produces  a  perfect  copy. 

Only  One  Model — 
$35.00  Complete 

This  one  model  does  all  that 
a  stencil  dupUcator  can  do 
and   there    are   no  addi-      / 
tional   attachments  nor 
expensive     accessories      / 
to  buy.  r 


/ 


The  Rotospeed  Company 

X  660  W.  Fifth  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

/         Send,  without   obligation   to   me,    your    booklet, 
samples  of  work  and  details  of  the  Free  Trial  Ofifer. 


Name. 


A  ddress . 


s?feWORLDS     F 


The  American  farmer  has  heard  the  world's 
cry  for  food  —  and  nobly  has  he  answered  it. 

New  land  has  been  pressed  into  service;  old 
fields  have  been  urged  to  greater  production. 

In  this  task  of  increasing  acreage  and  yield, 

ATLAS  Explosives  have  proved  an  able  ally 

—  removing  stumps,  blasting  ditches,  making 

roads,  planting  trees,  subsoiling — saving  man 

power  and  giving  quick  returns. 

"Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder,"  a  120- 
page  illustrated  book,  will  be  -ent  free  to  any  land 
owner  interested  in  making  his  acres  more  productive. 

Users  of  explosives  for  industrial  purposes  are  invited 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  personal  co-operation  of  the 
explosive  engineers  in  our  Service  Division.  It  is 
their  husiness  to  assist  miners,  quarrymen,  contractors 
and  others  to  do  better  blasting  at  lower  cost. 

ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington.  Del. 

Branch  Ofticcs:  Allcntown,  Pa.  ;  IliniiinEhaiii,  Ala.  ;  Boston  :  Chii.ieo;  Dcs 
Moines  ;  Houghton, Mich.  ;  Joplin.Mo.  :  K.ins.is  Cit>- ;  Knoxvillc  ;  McAIcstcr, 
Okla.  ;  Slcniphis ;  Nashville ;  New  Orleans ;  New  York  ;  Philadelphia  ; 
Pittsburg,  Kans. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Pottsvllle,  Fa. ;  St.  Louis;  Wilkes- Barre. 
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Cut 

Your  Own 
Index  Tabs 

— the  new  kind,  all 
gummed  ready  for  use. 


R/\MI> 


,iajR< 


INDEX  TABS 


/Suitable  for  any  kind  of  Index — 
Books,  Cards,  Catalogs,  or  Ledgers 
—anywhere  an  Index  is  needed.   Can 
be  cut   to  any  length  desired.    Sup- 
plied  in  six  colors  and  four  widths. 
Your  Index  can  be      '' 

Any  Length— Any 
Width — ^Any  Color 

— with  pen  or  pencil  written,  typed  or  printed 
labels. 


Makurown  Index  Tabs 

cut  indexing  cost  in  lialf.  They  cost  little;  are 
quickly  and  easily  made  and  attached,  and  ren- 
der permanent  service. 

So  simple  anyone  can  use  them;  so  efficient 
no  office  should  be  without  them. 

Send  twelve  cents  for  a  generous  sample  in 
six  colors  and  four  sizes.    Address 

THE  X&Oa>  COMPANY 

North  Tonawanda  Dept.  3,   New  York 

Makers  of  io«?«i> Visible  Card  Record  Equipments. 

Ask  Your  Stationer 


<yo  Minnesota  Farm  Mortcfatfes 


$oU0  to  $10.000 — each  thoroly,  personally  investigated 
by  experts  with  12  years  experience  in  appraising  Minne- 
sota farms.  Classefi  amonp  most  desirable  investments. 
Write  for  free  subscription  to  "Farm  Mortg'ape  Journal.  " 

TRAUB  &  MANTZ  MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 
261   McKnight  Building  Minneapolis 


F'l- mR  ypais  ■\vf  liave  bfen  paying  our  rustonifrs 
the  higlicst.  returns  consistent  with  oonservativ'* 
methods.  First  niort?aire  loans  of  |20O  and  np 
ivliii'h  we  Can  vf»coininend  after  the  most  thoroug)! 
("■rsonal  investtgati  on.  Pleaso  ask  fr^r  Loan  List  No. 
.$jr)CertifiratPS(jf  Deposits  also forsavinir  investors. 


^ERXINSSrCO.  Lawrence. Kan£ 


POWER  THROUGH  PERFECTED  IDEAS 

A   Guide  to  Self   Development,   Expression    and    Memory 
By  S.  S.  NEFF.  Ph.D.  Postpaid.  $1.50 

NEFF  COLLEGE.  1730  Chestnut  St..  Piiilada. 


"Bonds 
That  Always  Pay" 

Buy  Municipal  Bonds 

BECAUSE 

They  are  secured  by  the  credit  and  taxing 
power  of  prosperous  and  growing  com- 
munities. 


BECAUSE 

No  panic  or  business  depression  has  the 
slightest  effect  upon  their  safety  or  upon  tlie 
prompt  payment  of  interest  or  principal. 

Avoid  Federal  Income  Taxes 

Municipal  Bonds  are  entirely  exempt  from  ' 
Federal  Income  Taxes  and  need  not  be 
included  in  making  Income  Tax  Returns. 
No  certificate  of  ownership  is  required  in 
depositing  the  coupons  with  your  bank. 

Prudent  Investors  will  read  with  interest 
(jir  lu-w  booklet  T-3.  "BONDS  THAT 
ALWAYS  PAY." 


KAUFFMAN-SMITH-EMERT 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  ™ 

SECURITY  BLDG.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


THE  FOLLY  OF  SELLING   LIBERTY 
BONDS 

TREASURY  officials,  bankers, and  other 
experts  in  investments  are  lu'gentlj'' 
insisting  for  the  benefit  of  Liberty-Loan 
holders  that  they  refrain  from  selling 
their  bonds,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
sales  by  many  holders,  in  a  market  not 
able  conveniently  to  absorb  these  bonds, 
owing  to  the  many  present  demands  for 
money,  have  deprest  their  market  value. 
How  poor  in  their  estimates  of  invest- 
ment values  in  future  these  sellers  are, 
the  use  of  many  words  seems  scarcely 
necessary  to  show.  Some  advice  on  the 
subject  recently  printed  in  agricultural 
papers,  with  a  view  to  reaching  farmers, 
is  good  for  others  as  well  as  farmers: 

"It  is  not  difficult  for  a  farmer  to  under- 
stand why  Liberty  bonds  are  now  seUing 


"A  Liberty  bond  is  worth  one  hundred 
cents  on  the  dollar.  Its  value  is  100  per 
cent.  It  is  absolutely  safe,  and  while  its 
interest  return  may  be  smaller  than  that 
from  some  other  investments,  it  yields  a 
fair  income,  and  when  its  non-taxable 
features  and  its  absolute  safety  are  con- 
sidered a  Liberty  bond  is  the  world's 
premier  investment.  Moreover,  when 
conditions  have  become  readjusted,  and 
the  time  is  not  far  off,  Liberty  bonds  will 
almost  certainly  go  well  above  par.  We 
can  safely  judge  the  future  by  the  past, 
and  in  the  past  every  United  States  Gov- 
ernment bond  has  gone  above  par  soon 
after  the  coming  of  peace,  and  some  4 
per  cent.  United  States  bonds  have  sold  on 
the  market  at  S140  for  $100  bond.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  in  time  to  come 
every  Liberty-bond  holder  who  sold  his 
bond  will  regret  it  and  every  one  who  held 
his  will  be  glad  that  he  did. 

"If,    instead    of    seUing    your    Liberty 


©  Reprint  from  the  "  Straus  Investors'  fliaguzine,"  published  by  S.  W.  btraus  ii  Co.,  investment  bankers, 

NOT  A  WAB,  BUT  A  PEACE,  MAP,  SHOWING  WHAT  OUR  PRODUCTrVE  INDUSTRIES  DID  IN  1918. 


on  the  market  for  less  than  their  value.  No 
class  of  citizens  have  had  more  experience 
or  suffered  more  from  the  difference  be- 
tween the  real  value  and  the  market 
price  of  commodities.  They  have  seen 
their  wheat  sell  on  the  market  for  much 
less  than  what  they  knew  to  be  its  actual 
value.  The  Southern  farmer  has  seen  his 
cotton  suffer  the  same  fate.  The  growers 
of  produce  have  seen  their  products  rot  in 
glutted  markets.  The  situation  has  been 
somewhat  remedied  of  late  years,  and  farm- 
ers have  been  able  to  market  their  goods 
slowly  and  more  in  accordance  -wath 
market  conditions  and  demands,  instead 
of  having  them  dumped  on  the  market 
when  harvested. 

"Thousands  upon  thousands  of  Liberty 
bonds  have  been  thrown  upon  the  market 
by  owners  who  either  could  not  or  did  not 
care  to  hold  them,  while  the  number  of 
people  who  can  and  want  to  possess 
Liberty  bonds  has  a  limit.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  adjust  the  bond  sales  to  market 
conditions.  The  Liberty  bonds  had  to  be 
sold  and  the  market  had  to  be  created. 
The  patriotism  of  the  American  people 
and  the  unlimited  resources  of  the  country 
solved  the  problem.  But  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  keep  the  market  absolutely 
stable.  The  market  has  been  glutted,  and 
as  an  inevitable  consequence  the  price 
of  Liberty  bonds  has  fallen.  The  supply  at 
present  exceeds  the  demands  and  the 
market  price  goes  down.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  value,  but  of  market  price. 


bond  now,  you  hold  it  a  few  years,  in  all 
probability  you  will  not  only  receive  more 
money  for  it,  but  the  purchasing  price  of 
the  money  you  receive  wiU  be  much 
greater  than  at  present.  You  will  recei\  e 
more  dollars  for  your  bond;  you  will 
receive  more  goods  for  your  dollar.  And 
in  holding  your  Liberty  bond  you  wiU  be 
holding  your  trench,  so  to  speak,  not 
getting  a  substitute  to  hold  it." 

THE  INCREASE  IN  SAVINGS-BANK  DE- 
POSITS SINCE  LAST  NOVEMBER 

Fifty-nine  savings-banks  in  Greater 
New  York  gained  $75,103,642  in  deposits 
between  November  1,  1918,  and  January 
20,  1919.  These  figures  are  shown  in  a 
compilation  made  for  the  savings-bank 
section  of  the  American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion. Most  of  the  sum  was  due,  however, 
not  to  normal  deposits,  but  to  returned 
funds  that  had  been  hoarded.  An  analysis 
of  these  statistics  covering  fifty-nine  banks 
shows  the  following: 

Increase  in  Deposits — 

Novemljcr  1,  1918-December  31,  1918 S42,M5,193 

January  1,  1919- January  20,  1919 32,458,449 

Total  Amount  of  Deposits — 

January  20,  1019 1,465,781.232 

January  10,  1917 1,384,045.020 

Total  Resources — 

January  20,  1919 1,031,769,098 

.lanuary  10,  1917 1,521,539,774 

Number  of  Accounts — 

January  20,  1919 2,307,442 

January  10,  1917 2,260,103 
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All  Official  World's  Records  Broken  by 

De  Palma  and  His  Packard  Car 

Packard  Aviation  Motor  Drives  Car  149  ♦? 2  Miles  Per  Hour 


Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  "February  1 7th  —When  Ralph  De  Paltna  left  Daytona 
Beach  this  evening  he  carried  with  him  the  distinction  of  having  broken  every 
official  world's  record  on  the  straightaway  with  his  new  racing  car  equipped 
with  the  Packard  Aviation  Motor. 

In  five  days*  racing,  beginning  February  12th,  he  has  broken  records  for 
1  mile,  2  miles,  3  miles,  4  miles,  5  miles,  10  miles,  15  miles  and  20  miles  — 
hanging  up  the  startling  figure  of  24.02  seconds  to  the  mile,  at  the  rate  of 
149.72  miles  per  hour. 

The  Packard  Aviation  Motor  now  holds  all  records  on  straightaway  and 
circular  tracks  for  all  distances  from  ^  mile  to  616  niiles. 


World's 

Records  made  by 

DE  PALMA 

with  the 

Packard 

Aviation  Engine 

1  mile 

24.02  sec. 

2  miles 

49.54  sec. 

3  miles 

1  min.  15.04  sec. 

4  miles 

Imin.  39.77  sec. 

5  miles 

2  min.  04.58  sec. 

10  miles 

4  min.  09.30  sec. 

15  miles 

6  min.  48.75  sec. 

20  miles 

8miii.54.20sec. 

T2.E.C013.D  E>REAI<INCr    PACKAEC    12AClNGr  CAR  EQUIPPED  WITH 
PACw;/xcD   .900    euBiC   inch    AICCCAPT,  E  N&-1MEL  -  » 

HOLDEC  OF    ^-/OCLD    I2.E.COIeDS    MADE.  AT  SHEEPSHE AD   BAV'^ 
OUUy    Z."7.  AND    a£.  .    On. 


WHAT  gives  even  greater  in- 
terest to  this  achievement  is  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  earlier  records 
were  long  held  by  the  German- 
made  Blitzen-Benz  car. 

It  seems  peculiarly  fitting  that  this  new 
De  Palma-Packard  record,  which  breaks  the 
last  hold  of  the  Germans  on  transportation 
records,  should  be  achieved  by  the  Packard 
Aviation  Engine  —  the  engine  which  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  Liberty  Motor  that 
broke  the  German  supremacy  in  the  air. 

The  real  significance  of  De  Palma' s  Pack- 
ard achievement  is  the  Packard  engineering 
principles  that  made  it  possible. 

No  one  knows  better  than  the  Packard 
Company  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
intensive  study  with  any  problem  of  trans- 
portation — whether  of  passengers  or  freight, 
by  airplane,  on  land  or  in  the  air. 

Think  of  the  positive  force  exerted  by 


Compare  the  Cars  and  their  Mile  Records 


DE  PALMA'S  PACKARD 
Nationality  of  Car — American 
Packard  Aviation  Engine 
Piston  Displacement — 904.8  cu.in. 
Horsepower — 260 
Speed — 149.72  miles  per  hour 
Time  Measured  Mile — 24-02  sec. 
Place  of  Record — Daytona  Beach, 

Florida 
Date  of  Record— Feb.  12,  1919 
Conditions— Flying    Start  over 

Measured  Mile 


this  specialized  Packard 
personnel  of  18,000  — 
working  intensively  on 
transportation  problems ! 

Think  what  is  already  being  done — and 
what  more  can  be  done  in  the  future— to 
apply  the  lessons  of  De  Palma' s  racing  car 
in  a  practical  way  to  the  Packard  Passenger 
Car  and  Motor  Truck! 

Lessons  of  engine  design,  of  car  design, 
of  balance,  of  the  application  of  power. 
Gelling  ike  work  out  of  the  carl 

This  country  needs — must  get  the  fullest 
possible  results  from  every  ounce  of  its 
transportation  power. 

There  is  no  immediate  hope  of  railroad 
betterment. 

Motor  transportation  —  whether  passenger 
or  freight — is  the  one  great  resource. 

The  motor  truck  equipment  of  America 
as  it  stands  could  deliver  30  per  cent  more 
IransporlatioH  than  it  is  giving  today. 

**Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  One'* 


BURMAN'S  BLITZEN-BENZ 
Nationality  of  Car — German 
Benz  Engine 

Piston  Displacement— 1312.27  cu.in. 
Horsepower — 250 
Speed— 141.7  miles  per  hour 
Time  Measured  Mile — 25.4  sec. 
Place  of   Record — Daytona  Beach, 

Florida 
Date  of  Record— April  23,  1911 
Conditions  —  Flying    Start    over 

Measured  Mile 


The  Packard  Company  says  this  because 
it  has  developed  the  method  and  put  it  into 
effect  w^ith  nearly  two  thousand  Packard 
Trucks  the  country  over. 

It  has  seen  the  niethods  work  out.  It 
has  seen  the  cost  figures  go  down  month  by 
month.  It  knows  that  the  principles  and 
methods  are  right. 

The  methods  apply  to  any  make  of  truck. 

%         IS         "^ 

The  man  who  has  a  transportation  prob- 
lem to  solve  cannot  do  better  than  discuss 
it  with  the  Freight  Transportation  Depart- 
ment of  his  local  Packard  Branch  or  Packard 
Dealer. 

No  Charge.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  be 
a  Packard  owner  or  driver. 

The  object  is  Service  rather  than  imme- 
diate sales. 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit 
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Why  This  Checkwriter 

Sells  for  Oi^  ^  27 SQ 


ANEW  checkwriter  at  a  new  price 
—  sold  in  a  new  way.  That's  the 
idea  behind  the  New  Era  Check- 
writer.  It  not  only  gives  you  protection 
against  all  checkraisers — amateur  and 
professional  alike — but  it  gives  you  this 
100%  protection  at  a  price  you  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Why  is  the  price  of  the  New  Era 
only  $27.  SO  when  other  machines  cost 
so  much  more?  Because  old  wasteful 
methocis  of  manufacture  have  been 
eliminated.  New,  specially  built,  high 
speed  machinery,  which  makes  each 
part  with  unvarying  exactness,  is  used 
to  manufacture  the  Nevv  Era  in  large 
quantities. 

Instead  of  extravagant  sales  methods 
a  simple  policy  of  sellwgfor  cash  saves 
you  the  costly  overhead  charges  that 
are  added  to  machines  sold  on  the 
installment  plan,  through  charge 
accounts.,  by  trial  offers,  or  heavy 
exchange  allowances. 


The  New  Era  Checkwriter  is  sold 
direct  from  salesman  to  you.  No  waste 
in  manufacturing — no  waste  in  selling. 

It  is  handy,  and  compact.  It  writes 
your  checks  safely.  Tiny  steel  points 
force  a  brilliant,  acid-proof  ink  through 
the  fibres  of  the  paper  as  you  write  each 
word.  Any  attempt  to  alter  such  writ- 
ing  immediately    destroys   the   check. 

The  New  Era  Checkwriter  operates 
easily  and  quickly  without  a  single  un- 
necessary operation.  There  is  nothing 
complicated  to  get  out  of  order — to 
hinder  its  efficient, /oj///^r  action. 

Every  New  Era  Checkwriter  is  sold 
under  the  personal  guarantee  of  Robt. 
H.  Ingersoll. 

^27.50  is  indeed  little  to  pay  for  the 
security  you  feel  after  you  begin  to  write 
your  checks  with  the  New  Era.  Decide 
today  to  get  that  security.  Fill  in  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  for  samples  of  New 
Era-written  checks. 


Nevv  Era  Mfg.   Co.,  450  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

CanaJian  Distributors 
MENZIES  &CO.,  Limited,  439  King  St.,  W.,  Toronto,  Can. 


MAIL  TO  NEAREST  OFFICE 

- COUPON 

New  Era  Mfg.  Co., 

450  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
Chicago  Office,  North  Am.  Bldg. 

Gentlemen:  You  may  show  me 
how  the  New  Era  Checkwriter  gives 
100"^  protection. 


Checkn^ler 


'Ibu  See  What  liou  Write  As  Jdu  Write  It 


ff 
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Number  of  Accounts — 
January  20,  1919— 

Average  deposits 

Per  capita  deposit 

Per  cent,  of-  savers  to  population . 
Increase  Number  of  Deposits — 

November  1  to  January  20 

November  1  to  January  20 

January  1,  1917 — 

Average  deposit 

Per  capita  deposit . 


Per  cent,  of  savers  to  populatiory. . 
Increase  January  1-July  10,  1917. 


$6S5.36 

25.').50 

40.2 

$56,897 
75,103,642 

621.41 

296.00 

47.6 

4,546 


Another  table  shows  the  comparative 
figures  covering  New  York  Countj^  (OCO 
omitted) : 


Increase 
in  Deposits 
Nov.l-Dec.31, 
Banks  1918 

New  York  Co. — 

American $169 

Bank  for  Savings 1,060 

Bowery 4,653 

Broadway 102 

Citizens 865 

Commonwealth 143 

Dry  Dock 3,571 

-      --       ~     ■  261 

6,144 

469 

532 

1,044 

2,417 

841 

960 

132 

441 

31 

265 

221 

653 

234 

1,287 

1,351 

368 

228 

3 

159 


East  River  Savings. 
Emigrant  Ind. 
Empire  City. . 

Excelsior 

Franklin 

Central 

Greenwich 

Harlem 

Irving 

Itahan 

Maiden  Lane. 
Manhattan. . . , 
Metropolitan . 
New  York .... 
North  River.'. 

Seamen's 

Union  Dime.  . . 
Union  Square. 
United  States. 

Universal 

West  Side 


Increase 

in  Deposits 

Jan.  1-20, 

1919 

,$102 

3,172     • 

4,482  ■ 

131 

824 

79 

1,671 

D  132 

2,538 

367 

532 

601 

2,864 

704 

1,083 

16 

340 

82 

69 

206 

461 

279 

D  961 

771 

668 

260 

67 

156 


Total $28,620  Net  $21,444 

Totals  for  Counties — 

Bronx $1,510  $1,232 

Manhattan 28,620  21,444 

Kings 71,175  8,656 

Queens 926  729 

Richmond 81  346 


Grand  Total $42,643         $32,458 


Total 

Amount 

Deposits 

Jan.  SO,  '19 

$3,784 
91,966 
113,382 
13,645 
18,316 

1,718 

37,543 

35,116 

177,578 

6,575 
19,773 
28,102 
95,867 
72,394 
29.411 
20,308 

8,001 

2,385 
10,988 
14,921 
45,080 

9,861 
79,196 
50,852 
16,359 

6,653 
779 

5,387 

$1,035,932 

$22,373 

1,035,952 

372,177 

25,714 

9,363 

$1,465,7  1 


D  shows  decrease. 


HOW  THE  NET  INCOME  OF  RAIL- 
ROADS FELL  OFF  LAST  YEAR 

According  to  a  statement  made  on 
February  14  by  Director-General  Hines 
the  net  income  of  American  railroads  under 
government  operation  fell  off  last  year  by 
$202,135,602.  The  normal  net  income  of 
these  roads  has  been  $890,385,685,  while 
last  year  it  was  only  $688,200,083.  At  the 
same  time  the  operating  revenue  increased 
$853,868,213,  or  21.4  per  cent.,  but  as 
operating  expenses  at  the  same  time 
increased  $1,130,770,166,  or  40.3  per  cent., 
the  result  was  as  stated.  Details  in  Mr. 
Hines's  statement,  as  outlined  in  the  New 
York  Times,  follow: 

"Wage-increases  had  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  1918  operating  expenses  bv 
$583,000,000.  The  full  effect  of  the  wage- 
increase  was  not  felt  in  1918,  as  some  of  the 
higher  wages  did  not  go  into  effect  until 
late  in  the  year,  and  the  effect  of  these 
increased  wages  for  a  full  year  could  not  be 
shown  by  the  1918  figures.  There  are  some 
who  believe  these  wage-increases  for  the 
full  year  1919  will  reach  $900,000,000. 

"  In  considering  the  results  for  1918,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  that  year 
was  almost  wholly  one  of  war-conditions. 
It  was  necessary  to  move  freight  ex- 
peditiously, in  many  cases  regardless  of 
cost.  Preference  had  to  be  given  to 
munitions  traffic,  and  this  naturally  mili- 
tated against  economies.  In  addition,  the 
railroads  were  compelled  in  many  instances 
to  employ  inexperienced  and  inefficient 
labor,  due  to  the  inroads  made  upon  their 
forces  by  the  demands  of  the  military 
service.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  in  this 
connection  that  the  railroads  not  only  had 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  military 
service  generally,  just  as  other  industries 
did,  but  also  had  the  special  demand 
made  upon  them  of  supplying  the  men  for 
the  military  railways  in  France.  There- 
fore, iu  cousidoriug  comxmrisons  with  previ- 


ous years,  the  fact  that  1918  was  one  of 
war-conditions  should  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind.  The  results  for  the  month  of 
December,  1918,  compared  with  Decem- 
ber, 1917,  were  as  follows: 


Month  of  December 
1918 

Operat.  revenues $433,798,284 

Operat.  expenses 388,201 ,080 


Net  operat.  rev . 

Operating  ratio. 

Net  Federal  inc.  corresponding  to 
standard  return  guaranteed  by 
Government 

Standard  return  for  one  month . . 


45,597,204 
89.5 


31,503,259 
74,194,649 


1917  . 

$.331,591,290 

246,086,629 

83,504,601 

74.2 


64,870,350 


"For    the    year    the    results    were    as 
follows : 

Twelve  Months  Ended  December  31 


1918 
Operat.  revenues $4,842,603,884 

1917 

$3,988,827,671 

Operat.  expenses 3,939,315,122 

Net  operat.  expenses 903,380,762 

2,808,544,936 
1,180,282,713 

Operating  ratio 81.3 

70.4 

Net  Federal  inc.  corresponding 
to  standard  return  guar,  by 
Government 088,200,083 

960,492,111 

"Standard  return  for  the  year  was  $890,- 
335,685,  so  that  the  'net  Federal  income' 
for  the  year  fell  short  of  the  standard  re- 
turn by  $202,135,602. '  The  wage-in- 
creases which  were  authorized  throughout 
the  year  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
1918  operating  expenses  by  approximately 
$583,000,000,  which  represents  an  increase 
of  about  32  per  cent,  over  what  would 
have  been  the  wages  if  there  had  been  no 
increases  in  1918.  The  increased  cost  of 
materials  also  added  heavy  burdens  to 
operating  expenses.  The  increased  cost 
of  locomotive-fuel  alone  was  equivalent 
to  adding  approximately  $125,000,000  to 
the  cost  of  transportation  expenses.  In 
1918  operating  expenses  took  81.3  per 
cent,  of  operating  revenues,  compared 
with  70.4  per  cent,  in  1917. 

"The  1918  results  were  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  extreme  weather  conditions 
of  January  and  February,  1918,  and  the 
extreme  traffic  congestion  which  obtained 
at  that  time.  In  January  operating  ex- 
penses took  95  per  cent,  of  operating 
revenues,  in  February  the  operating  ratio 
was  90  per  cent.  In  comparison  with  the 
same  months  of  1917  the  decrease  in  net 
Federal  income  in  January  and  February, 
1918,  was  $100,000,000.  The  results  of 
freight-train  operation  for  December,  1918, 
compared  with  December,  1917,  were: 


Month  of  December 

1918 

Miles  of  road  operated 229,250 

Revenue  and  non-revenue  ton-miles 

(thousands) 33,059,507 

Loaded  freight-car  miles  (thousands)  1,129,960 
Total  freight-car  miles  (thousands) . .  1,714,168 
Freightrtrain  milea  (thousands) 50,402 


1917 
229,675 

31,960,171 

1,101,427 

1,553,277 

51,386 

620 
29.0 
70.9 

"The  increase  of  freight-traffic  of  5.3 
per  cent,  was  handled  with  actually  less 
freight-train  miles;  in  fact,  the  train- 
miles  were  2.3  per  cent,  less  than  in 
December,  19ftr.  This  result  was  ac- 
complished by  better  car-  and  train-loading. 
The  results  for  the  year  were  as  follows: 


averages 
Trainload  tons 

668 

Car-load  tons 

29.8 

Per  cent,  of  loaded  to  total  car-miles 

65.9 

Twelve  Months  Ended  December  31 

1918 

Miles  of  road  operated 228,729 

Revenue  and  non-revenue  ton-miles 

(thousands) 434,997,928 

Loaded  freight-car  miles  (thousands)  14,928,303 

Total  freight-car  miles  (thousands) . .  22,056,329 

Freight-train  miles  (thousands) 637,924 

averages 

Train-load 682 

Car-load 29.1 

Per  cent,  of  loaded  to  total  car-miles  67 . 7 


1917 
228,633 

427,.341,924 

13,813,601 

22,332,507 

034,380 


653 
27.0 
70.2 


"The  figures  for  the  year  are  more 
interesting  than  those  for  the  month  of 
December,  as  the  former  reflect  the 
results  of  froiglit  operations  during  the 
first  year  of  Federal  control,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  last  year  under  private 
management.  In  making  the  comparison, 
consideration  siiould  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  tlio  1918  figures  were  adversely  affected 
by  the  severe  weather  conditions  and  the 
traffic  congestion  of  .January  and  Febru- 
ary. Notwithstanding  th((  hoa^'y  losses 
during  the  first  two  mouths  under  Federal 


Style  110 


Size  26x36  Inches 


TTiis  Service  Flag  Will 
Last  Forever 

SURELY  you  will  honor  permanently 
those  from  your  institution  who  helped 
defend  our  country  in  the  most  stupendous 
of  all  wars  and  you  have  been  wondering 
how  to  appropriately  replace  your  tempo- 
rary service  flag. 

The  finest  testimonial  that  you  could 
erect  is  an  exquisite  has  relief  design  of  in- 
destructible LIBERTY  BRONZE  which 
faithfully  reproduces  the  sculptor's  best 
workmanship  and  is  in  true  accord  with 
recognized  fine  art  standards. 

Write  Their  Names 
In  "Liberty  Bronze" 

Each  tablet  is  individually  made  to  contain  any 
number  of  honor  names,  also  an  inscription  of 
your  own  choosing,  and  it  will  dignify  any  room  or 
building. 

Liberty  Bronze  process  in  addition  to  being  best 
for  the  purpose  costs  less  than  other  bronze  bas 
reliefs  of  inferior  appearance. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  lA. 

LIBERTY  BRONZE  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of  Artistic 
Tablets    for  all    Purposes 

General  Offices:  112  W.  40th  St.,  New  York 


Let  this  convenient  little 
book  do  your  remember- 
ing for  you — relieve  your 
mind  of  worry  and  detail 

-  -leave  it  free  for  bigger 
things.  It  reminds  you  of 
the  things  to  do  each  day 

—  at  the  right  time.  In- 
creases your  efficiency 
.20%,  yet  costs 

Only  $1.00 

with  Extra  Filler 

Originated  by  N.  C.  R.  Company.  I'sed  and  ondorsod 
l)y  thousands  of  crack  salesmen,  executives,  foremen, 
clerks,  etc.  Adopted  by  International  Text  Book  Co., 
Oakland  Motor  Car  Co.,  Wm.  Galloway  Co.,  Delco 
and  man>'  other  big  successful  concerns. 

Your  Name  Stamped  in  Gold 

without  extra  charge.  Siniph  .iilach  a  dollar  bill  to 
this  ad  with  your  name  wrilton  phiinly  for  one  of  thc-^e 
time-saving  books.  Don't  delay.  It  will  earn  many 
times  its  cost  every  day  yon  have  it.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfied. 
Special  Price  lo  manu/aclmers,  with  firm  name  in  Cnld. 

The  Schmieding  Printery 

Dept.  B.  U.  B.  Bide  Dayton,  Ohio 
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PREER3 

GARDEN 
BOOK 


'I 

Li 


1^ 


Everything  Worth 

Growing 

in  Vegetables  and  Flowers 
is  listed  and  described  in 
the  224  pages  of  Dreer's 
Garden  Book.  The  new 
\arieties  worth  trying,  as 
well  as  the  varieties  that 
have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

Cultural  directions  by  famous 
gardening  experts  make  it  a  de- 
pendable guide  on  all  matters 
relating  to  vegetable  and  flower 
growing. 

Mailed  free  if  you  mention 
this    publication. 


in 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


BowleggedMGn 


Your  legs  will  appear  straight 
if  you  wear  Straightleg  Garters 

Combination  hose  supporter  and  pantleg 
straightener — quickly  adjusted  to  fit  various 
degrees  of  bowlegs;  as  easy  to  wear  as  ordinary 
garter;- — no  harness  or  padded  forms;  just  an 
ingenious  special  garter.  Improves  appear- 
ance wonderfully.  Wearers  enthusiastic.  Vou 
will  be  too.  Write  for  free  booklet'  mailed 
in  plain  envelope. 

S-L  GARTER  CO.,  663  City  Bank  Building,  Dayton.  0. 


SEXOLOGY  , 

by  William  H.  Walling.  A.  M..  M.  D.  | 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome  i 

way,  in  one  volume:  | 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have.  | 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have.  | 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have.  E 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son.  z 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Hushand  Should  Have.  | 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have.  = 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have.  : 

£    Allin  one  volume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have.  = 

1        Illustrated       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter.  = 

I    $2.00  postpaid   Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have.  | 

5    Write  for  '*OtIier  People*  s  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents.  = 

I  PURITAN  PUB.  CO..  783  PERRY  BUILDING,  PHILA..  PA.  [ 
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Try  a  Treatment 

with  Cuticura 

For  Dandruff 

All  druggists;  Soap  25,  Ointment  25  and  50,  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cntlcnra.  Dept.  6B,  Boston.'' 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 
structure  and  writing  of  the  Short  Story,  taught  by 
Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  for  years 
Editor   of  Lippincott's. 

Two  important  contributors  to  the 
June  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  are 
H.   C.  S.  folks.      Our  students  are 
1  selling  right  along  to  leading  mag- 
\azines,  from  the  ATLANTIC  down. 
One  busy  wife  and  mother  is  aver- 
'  aging  over  $75  a  week  from  photo- 
play writing  alone. 

Also  courses  in  Journalism,  Ver- 
sification, etc;  No  institution  is 
better  equipped  to  train  for  suc- 
cessful authorship.  150 -Page 
Catalog  Free.     Please  AdcJress 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  71,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Esenwein 


control,  the  siunmarj'  for  the  year  shows 
that  the  228,729  miles  of  railroad  pro- 
duced 435,000,000,000  of  ton-miles  in 
1918,  compared  ^ath  427,330,000,000  in 
1917,  an  increase  of  7,660,000,000,  or  1.8 
per  cent. 

'-This  increase  in  traflSc  was  handled 
with  an  actual  decrease  in  train-miles 
and  in  loaded-car  miles.  The  train-miles 
were  2.5  per  cent,  less  than  in  1917,  and 
the  loaded-car  miles  were  5.6  per  cent, 
less  than  in  1917.  This  was  accomplished 
tlu-ough  an  increase  of  4.4  per  cent,  in  the 
train-load  and  7.8  per  cent,  in  the  car-load, 
indicated  in  the  above  statement. 

"The  decrease  in  the  percentage  of 
loaded  to  total  car-miles  was  due  jn-iu- 
(Mpally  to  the  relatively  greater  propor- 
tion of  empty-car  miles  as  a  result  of  the 
poUey  of  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration  to  move  the  empties  in 
solid  trains  to  the  regions  where  they 
would  l)e  needed  for  prospective  traffic, 
such  as  grain  needed  for  war-purposes. 
This  policy,  while  somewhat  increasing 
the  empty-car  mileage,  had  the  favorable 
result  of  ameliorating  the  car-shortage  and 
of  expediting  the.  movement  of  traffic. 

"The  passenger-traffic  for  the  year  will 
show  an  increase  in  passengers  canned  one 
mile  of  appro.ximately  9  per  cent.  The 
complete  figures  for  the  twelve  months  are 
not  yet  aA^ailable.  Those  for  the  eleven 
mouths  ended  November  30  show  that  in 
that  period  of  1918  the  railroads,  under 
Federal  control,  carried  39,000,000,000 
l)asseiigers  one  mile — an  increase  of  3,250,- 
000,000  over  the  corresponiliug  period  of 
1917.  These.figures  include  the  movement 
of  troops  and  other  military  passenger- 
traffic. 

"On  account  of  the  elimination  of  many 
passenger-trains  which  represented  dupli- 
cate service,  or  were  otherwise  unjustifiable 
under  war-conditions,  the  number  of  pas- 
senger-train miles  in  1918  was  le-ss  than  in 
1917,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in 
passengers  carried  one  mile.  The  elimina- 
tion of  such  duplicate  passenger  service 
liad  much  to  do  with  the  better  freight- 
train  performance.  The  passenger-train 
miles  for  the  entire. year  are  not  available, 
but  the  statements  for  November  and 
December  indicate  that  the  total  passenger- 
train  miles,  in  1918  were  approximately 
9  per  ceiit.  less  than  in  1917." 

ONLY  FOUR  OF  THE  WARRING 
NATIONS  SOLVENT 

Financial  America  recently  printed  a 
London  letter  from  William  A.  Crawford, 
of  the  Central  News,  setting  forth  that 
only  four  of  the  nations  recently  at  war 
are  solvent,  the  others  being  bankrupt. 
The  four  are  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  and  of  these 
the  United  States  "stands  preeminently 
the  strongest  creditor  nation."  More- 
over, its  grip  on  world-finance  probably  is 
greater  than  ever  befor#  in  history  was 
exerted  by  any  single  Government.  As 
to  the  causes  and  the  condition  of  various 
states,  Mr.  Crawford  said: 

"This  is  obviously  due  to  two  causes. 
First,  the  forced  surrender  by  the  European 
investing  nations  of  American  securities 
for  the  raising  of  funds  to  prosecute  the 
war;  secondly,  the  enormous  loans  charged 
against  the  Allied  governments  by  the 
United  States  Treasury.  Added  to  this 
also  are  the  natural  flow  of  gold  to  American 
shores  and  the  virtual  shifting  of  the  seat 
of  financial  power  in  consequence. 

"But  the  fact  remains  that  Great 
Britain,  while  in  excellent  financial  condi- 
tion, is  facing  a  heavy  responsibility  with 
regard  to  her  colonies.  In  many  cases 
these  will  need  assistance  for  a  time  until 
they  are  able  to  resume  their  normal  stride, 
and  the  same  is  largely  true  of  France, 
altho  in  a  much  less  degree.  Italy's 
exact  status  is  not  so  clear,  but  it  is  eon- 
ceded  Rome  is  amply  able  to  look  out  for 
her  own  people  and  to  provide  something 
for  the  general  regeneration. 


;urpees 
Seeds 

Quality  in  Seeds 
is  the  first  thinu 
to  consider.  You 
cannot  succeed 
with  your  garden 
unless  you  plant 
"Seeds  that 
Grow." 

Burpee's 
Doilar  Box 

Sufficient  seed  to 
plant   a   garden 
20  by  30  feet.  A 
complete  Veg- 
etable garden 
for  $1.00. 

.\       Burpee's 

Dollar  Box 

contains   the 

foIlowingVeg- 

etable   Seeds  : 

Lettuce— Simpson 
Onion— Wetbersfield 
Parsley.— Curled  Dwarf 
Radish— White  Icicle 
Radish— Scarlet  Button 
Salslly— Sandwich  Island 
Tomato — Chalk's  Jewel 
Turnip— White  Egg 
If  parcbased  separately,  this  collection   woald  cost  $1.60. 
With  the  Dollar  Box  we  include  Cultural  Leaflet  and  Garden 
Plan  drawn  to  scale.    Complete  garden  for  SI  .00. 

BURPEE'S  ANNUAL  For  1919 

Burpee's  Annual  is  considered  the  leadingr  American  Seed 

Catalog.  It  contains  a  complete  list  of  the  best  Vegetableand 

Flower  Seeds.     It  will  be  mailed  to  you  free  upon  request. 

Write  for  your  copy  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO..  Seed  Grower*.  Philadelphia 


ECONOMY 

renevaUefUSES 

I    y  cat  annaal  fose  maintenance  cosb  80% 
BD  many  of  onr  leading  indostries. 

An  inexpensive  little  "Drop  Out"  Renewal 

Link  restores  a  blown  Economy  Fuse  to  its 

original  efficiency.  Economy  Fuses  protect 

electrical  circuits  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 

leading   powder   and  munitions  plants. 

Ordt-r  from  jour  electrical  dealer. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  A  MFG.  CO. 

Kinzie  and  Orleans  Sts.,Chicago,tT.S.A. 

^  Sole  mannfacliirers  of"  ARKLESS" — 

the    Non-Reneu'able     Fuse    -with    the 

"100%  Guaranteed  Indicator." 

Economy   Fuses  are   also   piade  in 

Canada  at  Montreal 


\^^>eej5ee<ls^ 


Bean— Stringless  Green  Pod 
Bean— Brittle  Wax 
Beo»— Crosby's 
Cabbage— Allhead  Early 
Carrol— Chan  tenay 
Chard— Lucullas 
Corn- Golden  Bantam 
Lettuce— May  King 


There's 

Mk 

n 

something 
about  it 

r\ 

you'll  li  W 

s 

\ 

On  Sale 

> 

dl^ 

Everywhere 

mn   Herbert    . 

Tai^yton 

London 

SmokingMixture 


Sample  upon  reguest 
FalkTobacco  Co.  1 7 90  Broadway,  NiwYork. 


Home  Study 


r 

I  (27th  Year) 

I  Business  Communication,  Forms  of  Public 

I  Address  — and  more  than  400  other  Academic 

I  and  professional  courses  ate  offered  by  corre- 

I  spondence.    Address: 

I  ©i|P  Inittprsity  of  Olliirajja 

jL  Division  9,    Chicago.  ID.  ^ 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Beeome    a  lawyer.     Lepally 

,'  trained  men  win  high  positions 

'  and  big  success  in  busmt-es  and 

,'  public    life.     Greater   opportii- 

_'  nitjes  now  than  ever  before.  Be 

'  independent— be  a  leader*   Law- 

~"  sera  earn  -..—    - 

S3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

..  J  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can.train  at  homo 
daring- spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Decree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page 
"I^w  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them -now. 

LaSaile  Extension  University,     Dept.  252-L,    Chicaeo 
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"Belgium  is  the  one  nation  which  must 
first  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
fjeneral  adjustment.  Because  of  her  posi- 
tion in  the  war  and  the  manner  in  which 
slie  bore  herself  in  the  early  days  of  the 
(Jerman  onslaught,  Belgium  probal)ly  will 
be  given  first  claim  to  the  benefits  accruing 
from  the  indemnities  levied  on  the  Central 
Powers.  For  this  reason  her  credit  is  gilt- 
edged  among  the  nations  and,  because  of  it, 
she  probably  will  be  among  the  first  of  the 
stricken  nations  to  rise  to  her  former  place. 

"Russia's  plight,  both  political  and  finan- 
cial, is  obvious,  but  the  extent  of  the  slough 
into  which  that  unfortunate  nation  has 
sunk  is  not  clearly  discernible.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  country  for  months  has 
been  virtually  non-productive.  Its  in- 
dustries have  been  largely  destroyed  while 
its  vast  agricultural  resources  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  inactive  while  the 
])eople  have  chased  after  vague  political 
tlieories  or  have  engaged  in  a  saturnalia 
of  bloody  revolutions.  Due  to  these  rea- 
sons, Russia,  as  an  asset,  has  been  wiped 
off  the  books  of  the  Allied  governments. 
It  will  not  be  reinstated  to  the  company 
of  the  'Big  Four,'  either,  until  it  produces 
evidence  that  it  proposes  to  adopt  the 
good  habits  of  decent  nations,  pays  its 
debts,  preserves  order,  and  subscribes  to  the 
general  movement  for  world  betterment. 
Altho  such  a  desirable  change  of  heart  is 
eagerly  looked  for,  the  present  Russian 
regime  shows  no  indication  of  a  desire  to 
render  it  possible. 

"Austria  is  bankrupt,  as  are  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria,  its  former  allies  in  Germany's 
ambitious  campaign  for  world-domination. 
In  addition,  these  thi*ee  nations  are  in 
grievous  state  otherwise.  Their  people  are 
starving,  and  in  the  case  of  Austria  she  is 
living  on  a  bitter  charity  she  is  forced  to 
accept  from  Italy  and  from  what  stores  the 
little  Republic  of  Switzerland  can  furnish. 
With  her  former  partner  in  the  crime  of  the 
ages,  Austria  also  is  facing  with  an  emptj' 
Treasury  the  heavy  indemnities  that  are 
to  be  imposed  on  Germany  and  its  dui)es  by 
the  victorious  Allies. .  Coming  at  the  close 
of  a  losing  war,  with  her  people  facing 
starvation  and  her  world -credit  gone, 
Austria's  case  is  desperate  in  the  extreme. 
Virtually  the  same  conditions  hold  good  in 
the  case  of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  in  cer- 
tain phases  even  in  a  more  aggravated 
form. 

"Germany  has  money,  but  just  how 
much  is  not  known  at  the  present  moment. 
Much  of  it  is  believed  to  have  been  se- 
questered, and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
Peace  Conference  probably  .  will  be  a 
demand  for  a  full  and  frank  accounting. 
There  is  no  disposition  to  i)ermit  the  arch- 
criminal  to  escape  payment  at  the  expense 
of  the  weaker  enemy  governments.  Every 
penny  due  from  Berlin  is  to  be  collected. 

"Of  course  the  smaller  Allied  nations  are 
in  a  state  of  almost  compk>te  collapse,  and 
it  will  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the 
'Big  Four'  in  the  Peace  Conference  to 
see  to  it  that  they  are  given  assistance. 
Both  Servia  and  Roumania  virtually  have 
been  trampled  into  the  earth,  their  coun- 
tries been  despoiled,  their  property  stolen  or 
destroyed,  and  of  funds  they  have  none." 


Very  Tasteful. — An  actor-manager  of 
Continental  experience  had  taken  down  to 
dinner  a  lady,  a  stranger  to  him,  and 
indeed  a  nonvcdu  richc,  who  hud  recently 
returned  from  France. 

"  And  what  did  you  most  enjoy  in 
France,  madam?  "  he  incjuired. 

"  Well,  I  think  it  was  the  French 
pheasants  singing  the  '  Mayonnaise.'  " — 
Tit-Bits. 

Unsympathetic  Enemy. — "  Have  you 
ever  tried  to  love  your  enemies?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  slow-speaking 
man,  "  I  have  tried.  But  1  never  got  a 
real  enemy  to  re('ii)rocat(i  my  affe'-tions 
with  any  degi'ee  of  reliability." — Watsh- 
inylon  Star. 


Jl.-V>--% 


■  '     THE  rOLL'OWJNO   EMPLOVEES    OF' 

THE. NATIONACPARK,  BANK  OFi  NEW  YORK   HAVE  ANSWERED  THE 
CAL't'OF'THeiR.COUNTRY  AND   ARE    NOW   IN   SERVICE        ■ 


THOMAS  EQUINN' , 

■  CHARLES  lAMAKEJR:  ; 

■  ROBERT  L^NEILL  ;   ' 
-WILLIAM  A.  ROSS    ; 

(ftLEXANDER  F  SURMAN 
JAfeOB  MAGENHEIMER 
•  JOSEPH  E.fliLLY     ' 
THOMAS  MCGIVNEY- 
WILUAM  SHEEH^Y 
PfRI^YJ.EBBOTT 
;.     EMILSCHILLING  ■   . 
JOHN  MCOONALO 
WILLIAM  J.  KUJAWA^ 
•>RSNI(  RO<)S     .     ■ 
OTTO  HOLLANDER 
SIEGFRtEO  WEfrER 


HAROLD  WEBER 

EDWIU'H.HUNT 

GEORGE  M.RUSHMORE 

Louts  w.  FOX  -  : 

EDWARD  M,  HUGHES   : 
HOLLiS  H.DeB'lOIS 
ERIC  M.  PEDERSEN  ' 
CHARLES  M.DOLLARD 

HENRY  ASSELiN 

RAYMONDS- OeMOTT 

FRED  A.  NATTER  . 

HENRYA.REIF        • 

CHARLES  WO'REILLY: 

REGINALD  YNEUSER' 

WILLIAM  L.DOLAN 


'."THE   ftlOHT  IS'M0AE.pREC10ClS„THAN:PfACE. 
WE  SHALt   FIGHT  fOR- THE  T«INOS  WHICH  WE  HAVE  ALWAYS 
CARRIED   NEAREST   OUR- HEARTS 
T6,SU0H  A  TASi(We,;0£DICATE  OUR  LIVES".  />^JU/iiZ^^^ 


A  Bronze  Honor  Roll 


To  commemorate  the  sacrifice  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
boys  who  served  their  Country  in  the  World  War,  a  tablet 
of  enduring^bronze  suggests  itself  as  a  fitting  tribute. 

Matthews  Honor  Rolls  of  solid  bronze  are  in  every  way 
acceptable.  Appropriate  in  design  and  perfect  in  workman- 
ship they  stand  a  permanent  and  everlasting  testimony  to 
the  memory  of  the  brave  boys  whose  names  they  bear. 

Many  designs,  suitable  for  churches,  commercial  and 
industrial  organizations,  fraternal  orders,  and  municipalities 
are  shown  in  an  illustrated  booklet  which  we  will  be  glad 
to  send  you.    Write  for  a  copy  of  design  book  No.  28. 

JAS.  H.  MATTHEWS  &  CO. 

Established  1S50 

3900     FORBES     STREET,     PITTSBURGH,     PA. 


BARGAINS  IN  BEED8 
Hundreds  of  special  ofifors  in  surplus  stock 
of  seeds  and  plants  at  bargain  prices.  Don't 
buy  until  you  have  seen  our  beautiful  illustrated 
catalog,  mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  44  Oes  Molnea,  Iowa 


■SSSSSMMSME^Sk\ 

The  War  has  created  a  great  de- 
mand and  unlimited  opportunities 
for  llio^e  who  know  French,  Span- 
ish or  Italian. 

Prepare  now  to  hetter  yonr  i)t)si- 
(ion  or  increase  your  business. 
Hrush  up  on  the  languaRe  \'ou 
studied   at    school  or  college  and 

maki'  it  of  practical  use. 

Ynn  cuTi  leurii  qiiickly  and  oasily,  at 
hniiu*.  liurinK  si>nre  nioincnt.s.  by  the 

LANGUAGE  -  PHONE     METHOD 

And  Rosenthars  Method  o(  Practical  Linroistry 

This  is  tho  iiiitural  way  t<>  Ic.irii  i\  forrijrn  lank'iiUKTP.  You  hcAT  tlio 
li\inif  voici'  of  a  nutivp  professor  pronounce  each  word  aiift 
phrnse.  He  Hpeakii  n^  you  dettire— slowly  or  qutekly,  It  is  n  plfBH- 
niit,.  faseinntiruc  Mtuily;  n<i  t«H|!o!ifl  rulei  of  meinonxtnt;  .  It  i;*  not 
rxpi-nsivf.  Family  ami  fiiendf*  can  u«c  it,  Hy  practice  diirinR' 
Mpari'  ntomenlH  you  can  in  a  surprfHinKly  short  tune  speak,  read 
and  understand  a  new  luntruaifu. 

Wrilt    fnr  frf-  "  f,<uH;i/n,ir    Trriitisr,"  jmrti'rtihirit  of  Trinf  Offtr. 
h'litiit  I'tiytnt'til't.     Our  rirortitt  _tit  till  tnlKina  vi-irhiiu-n. 

TIk  Lansuite  Phone  Melbod.  902  Putnam  Bldf..  2  W.  45lb  SI..  N.  Y. 


FMTFP    A  BUSINESS 

J^^^^     J[    JL^  i^      of  your  own  and  earn  big 

annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  nome  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  a.t;ency  or  soliciting. 
AiJJicsi  Stephenson  Laboratory,   3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mau. 

m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 


?'    BOlanen. 
)nly    2  f>00 
Ccrtilied    I'ublic    Accountiints  in  U.   S.       Many 
are    earnin*r   $:i.000    lo   flO.OOO   a   year.       Wo 
txnin  you    thoroly  by    nukil    in  spare  time    for 
('.  1'.  A.  e\:iininationH  oroxecutive  account- 
Inic  poHitinna.      KnowK-tbre  of  bookkeepinir 
unnecesrtary    to    hejrin -we     preivore     you 
from  the  irround  up.     Our  ^ourae  and  ser- 
vice are  under  the  aiipcr\'ision  of  WilHam 
H.    CuMtenholz,    A.   M..  ('.   IV   A..  Korm«r 
(Tnnir>troMer  and  Inatructor,   t'niversity  of 
llhnoifi,  a'4HJi«ted    by  a  AtafT  of  ('.    F      An. 
iru'ludintr  nietnliera  of  the  American  Innti- 
tuto  of  Accoiintantji.    Low  tuition  fee-ea«F 
termn.     Write  now  for  information  and  fre« 
Itook  of  accountancy  fnct«. 

ijiSalle  extension  university 

Dept.  352-HA  ChicaKo,  III. 

'  World  "j  Gr*at*sl  Extension  l/'ntv*rslly ' ' 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"  L  C,"  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  —  "  J.  P.  B.," 
Chicago,  111.,  cites  the  following  lines  as  from  the 
dedication  to  Wolcott  Balestier  which  precedes 
Rudyard  Kipling's  "Ballads  and  Barrack-Room- 
Ballads,"  published  by  MacmiUan  &  Co.,  of 
New  York — 

And  ofttimes  cometh  our  wise  Lord  God,  master  of 
every  trade. 

And  tells  them  tales  of  the  Se^  enth  Day — of  Edens 
newly  made. 

And  they  rise  to  their  feet  as  He  passes  by — gen- 
tlemen unafraid. 

"LaV.  S.,"  Boyero.  Colo.- — "  (1)  When  was 
Delhi  made  capital  of  India?  (2)  What  is  the 
present  status  of  Calcutta?" 

(1)  The  capital  of  India  was  moved  from 
Calcutta  to  Delhi  in  1912.  (2)  Calcutta  is  a  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  city  on  the  Hugli 
River ;  capital  of  Bengal. 

"M.  L.,"  Flusliing.  N.  Y. — "Kindly  define  the 
difference  between  wit  and  humor." 

James  C.  Fernald,  in  his  "English  Synonyms, 
Antonyms,  and  Prepositions,"  says:  "  Wit  is 
the  quick  perception  of  imusual  or  commonly  un- 
perceived  analogies  or  relations  between  things 
apparently  unrelated,  and  has  been  said  to  de- 
pend upon  a  union  of  surprize  and  pleasure;  it 
depends  certainly  on  the  production  of  a  divert- 
ing, entertaining,  or  merrymaking  surprize. 
The  analogies  -with  which  wit  plays  are  often 
superficial  or  artificial;  humor  deals  with  real 
analogies  of  an  amusing  or  entertainhig  kind 
or  with  traits  of  character  that  are  seen  to  have 
a  comical  side  as  soon  as  brought  to  view.  Wit 
is  keen,  sudden,  brief,  and  sometimes  severe; 
humor  is  deep,  thoughtful,  sustained,  and  always 
kindly.  Pleasantry  is  lighter  and  less  vivid 
than  wit.  Fun  denotes  the  merry  results  pro- 
duced by  wit  and  humor,  or  by  any  fortuitous 
occasion  of  mirth,  and  is  pronounced  and  often 
hilarious." 

"D.  R.  G.,"  Sopchoppy,  Fla. — "Kindly  give 
me  the  correct  uses  of  the  terms  woman  and 
lady." 

The  use  of  the  word  lady,  as  a  mere  distinction 
of  sex  is  a  sheer  vulgarism.  Never  say  "A  man 
and  his  lady,"  but  "a  man  and  his  wife,"  or  pref- 
erably, by  name,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Smith." 
Where  woman,  as  indicative  of  sex  is  intended, 
say  woman — not  lady  or  female.  A  female  is 
equally  female,  whether  person  or  beast.  In  the 
United  States  "woman"  is  preferable;  in  En- 
gland "lady"  is  tised  cliiefly  when  the  term  is  not 
preceded  by  a  quaUfying  adjective.  The  word 
woman  best  expresses  the  relation  of  the  female 
sex  to  the  human  race.  Some  ill-informed  per- 
sons use  lady  for  woman  under  the  mistaken  idea 
that  woman  is  a  derogatory  term;  such  use  is 
downright  vulgarity.  As  one  never  hears  sales- 
gentleman  but  salesman,  therefore,  saleslady 
should  be  avoided;  say,  rather,  saleswoman. 

"R.  L.  P.,"  Wilmington.  O. — "Please  give  me 
the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  Oklahoma." 

Oklahoma  is  from  the  Choctaw  Indian,  meaning 
"red  people." 


Classified    Columns 


NISCELLANEOVS 


SUPERB  COUNTRY 
ESTATE 

Stone  mansion,  keeper's  house,  power  plant, 
lake  for  boating  and  bathing,  magnificent 
mountain  and  river  sceneryl  120  acre  farm 
under  cultivation.  2,300  acres  forest.  Main 
line  Penna.  R.  R.  at  Cove  Allen.  Cost 
ownw  $*50,000. 

Adilrfss  S.  FRIEDMAN 

Kunkel  Building 
HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 


"MODEI^N"'  Duplicator — a  business  getter. 
$1.50 up.  oOto  75 copies  from  pen,  pencil, type- 
writer. No  glue  or  gelatine.  35,000  firms  use 
it.  30  Days'  trial.  You  need  one.  Booklet  free. 
J.  G.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Wanted:  Ambitious  Workers  to  start  Collec- 
tion Bureaus.  Be  independent — earn  12500 
up,  yearly.  We  train  and  refer  business  to 
you.  "Scientific  Facts"  FREE.  Nat'I  Coll'n 
Bureau,  Dept.  3,  05  Maynard,  Columbus,  O. 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  to  patent 
protection.  Sign  and  witness  form  "Evidence 
of  Conception."  This  form,  book  and  in- 
formation sent  free.  Lancaster  &  Allwine, 
211  Ouray  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  SENSE 
"The  Book  for  In  veil  torsand  Manufacturers." 

FREE.     Write  LACEY  &  LACEY 

651  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

ESTABLISHED  1869 


PATENTS.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  "How  To  Obtain  a  Patent."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  for  our  free 
opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest 
References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
Terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  7S9 
Ninth,  Washington,lD.  C. 


PATENTS.    Send  sketch  or  model  for  pre- 
liminary examination.     Highest    references. 
Best  results.     Promptness  assured. 
WATSO.\  E.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  Street.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Classified    Columns 


MISCELLANEOUS 


$5000.  AGENTS  make  big  money  selling  our 
Health  and  .'Occident  Policies.  Premium  $10 
yearly.  Pays  $5000  Death  and  $25.00weekly 
sick  benefit.  Prompt  method  for  payment  of 
claims  everywhere.  Liberal  commissions  with 
permanent  income  from  renewals.  Address 
INSURANCE  CO.,  Dept.  G.  Newark,  N.  J. 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  ORANGE  GROVE  in 
beautiful  Fruitland  Park.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
melons,  peaches,  cotton,  your  first  crops, 
should  help  pay  for  your  grove.  Board  of 
Trade,  103  Trade  Bldg..  Fruitland  Park,  Fla. 

Modern  Tennis 

By  P.  A.  Vaile,  the  International  Tennis 
Authority.  He  deals  in  detail  with  every 
branch  of  the  game — all  the  strokes,  foot- 
work, grip  of  the  racket,  singles  and  doubles, 
etc.,  etc.  With  34  diagrams  and  48  full-page 
photograph-plates  of  McLoughlin,  Brookes, 
VVilliams,  Wilding,  etc.,  in  action. 

Cloth  bound,  $2.00;  by  mail,  $2. 16 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  •   New  York 


Pocket-Sized  Dictionary 

French-English  and  English-French 

This  handy  little  volume  weighs  only  a 
few  ounces  and  yet  it  contains  the  French 
translations  of  over  16,000  English  words 
and  the  English  meanings  of  the  same 
number  of  French  words.  Contains  also 
tables  of  weights  and  measures,  menu 
terms,  money  values  in  French,  English 
and  American  currency.  This  is  just 
tl-.e  book  to  help  you  in  conversation  or 
French  reading.  Handy  pocket  size  for 
odd-moment  study  or  quick  reference. 

57(>  pnges.  Bound  in  full  red  flexible 
leather,  fi.oo  postpaid;  in  siibstantial 
cloth,  boc  net;  by  mail,  b4c.  ^Double 
thumb-notch  index,  35c  extra. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY   -   New  York 
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Seiad  For  Thie  Plixxxxt>er 
Before  'Yoxx  ISfeedi  Uirtx 


HE  is  a  ^ood  counselor  on  KouseKold  sanitation,  as  well 
as  a  valuable  man  in  case  o£  trouble.  Why  wait 
until  trouble  develops?  You  want  to  feel  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  your  plumbing  functions  properly  all 
the  time.  Your  building  may  have  settled,  and  weakened 
or  broken  some  joints  in  your  piping  system,  thus  develop- 
ing unseen  leaks.  Rubber  washers  deteriorate  with  a^e — 
waste  pipes  and  traps  not  examined  for  years  collect  sedi- 
ment and  waste.  These  are  some  of  the  thin^  which 
happen  to  ne^ected  plumbing  and  will  show  up  through , 
an  inspection. 

Why  wait  until  your  fixtures  are  obsolete  when,  at  reasonable  cost 
and  with  competent  assistance  from  your  plumber,  you  can  have  new, 
sanitary,  ^ood-lookin^  and  up-to-date  fixtures  with  the  measure  of 
safety  that  accompanies  such  equipment? 

Is  Your  Plumbing  More  Than  Ten  Years  Old? 

If  so,  you  are  probably  in  need  of  new.     At  any  rate,  you   should 


KavG  it  carefully  examined,  whether  defects  are  visible  or  not.  It  is 
more  dangerous  to  neglect  the  plumbing  in  your  house  than  it  is  to 
neglect  the  teeth  in  your  head.  Neglected  plumbing  may  faring  sick- 
ness to  the  entire  femily,  while  bad  teeth  are  dangerous  to  you  alone 
— so  the  plumber  is  important  from  the  health  standpoint.  Call  a  ^ood 
plumber  now  and  have  all  your  plumbing  fixtures  and  fittings  examined. 

'J^tattdaPjf  Plumbing  Fixtures,  for  Bath,  Kitchen  and  Laundry,  repre- 
sent practically  unlimited  wearing  qualities,  but  styles  change  and 
patterns  progress.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  rapid  development  of 
the  built-in  bath,  the  one-piece  sink  and  the  white  enameled  sanitary 
laundry  tub,  not  to  mention  other  items. 

Plumbing  In  Public  Places 

In  hotels,  ^ara^es  and  other  places  dependent  upon  public  patronage, 
the  plumbing  is  an  important  item  of  service.  Its  ^ood  condition 
may  brin^  people  back.  Its  bad  condition  may  keep  them  away. 
Owners  of  such  buildings  should  seek  frequently  ^ood  plumbing 
advice  and  counsel. 

If  you  live  in  a  city  or  {own  write  for  booklet,  "^tandoi'd'  Plumbing 
Fixtures  for  the  Home."  If  in  the  country,  ask  for  "^tosdaKT  Plumb- 
ing Fixtures  for  the  Farm  Home." 


Standard  cSamtar^1t)]^,Co,,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK 35  W.  31sl 

HEW  YORK  (EXPORT  OEPT.) 50  BROAD 

BOSTON 186   DEVONSHIRE 

PHILADELPHIA 1215  WALNUT 

WASHINGTON SOUTHERN  BLDG. 

•PITTSBURGH 439-449  WATER 

PITTSBURGH 1  06  SIXTH 

•PITTSBURGH,  E.  E 6373  PENN  AVE. 

♦CHICAfiO   14-30  N.    PEORIA 

*ST.   LOUIS 810  N.  SECOND 

♦EAST  ST.  LOUIS 15  N.  COLLINSVILLE 

♦CLEVELAND 4409  EUCLID 


Permanent  Exhibits  in  the  Following  Cities: 

CINCINNATI 63  3   WALNUT 

•TOLEDO 31  1-321    ERIE 

•COLUMBUS 243-256   S.   THIRD 

•CANTON 1  106   SECOND  ST.  N.E. 

•YOUNGSTOWN 458  W.   FEDERAL 

•wheeling 3120-30  JACOB 

•HUNTINGTON SECOND  AVE.   4.  TENTH  ST. 

•ERIE 128  W.  TWELFTH 

•ALTOONA 918    11TH 

•MILWAUKEE 95   W.  WATER 

♦LOUISVILLE 319  W.  MAIN 

•NASHVILLE 31  5  TENTH  AVE.   S. 


♦NEW  ORLEANS  846  BABONNE 

•HOUSTON CORNER  PRESTON  1  SMITH 

•DALLAS 1  200-  120  6  JACKSON 

•SAN  ANTONIO 212    LOSOYA 

♦FT.  WORTH 828-8  30  MONROE 

KANSAS  CITY 201  RIDGE  ARCADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 149-55  BLUXOME 

♦LOS  ANGELES 216-224   S.    CENTRAL 

DETROIT  OFFICE 4  14   HAMMOND  BLDG. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE 1010  KARPEN   BLDG. 

♦TORONTO,   CAN 59  E.   RICHMOND 

♦HAMILTON,    CAN 20  W.   JACKSON 


Service  at  '^^tattcTarcl"  Branches  J^Sele  "nTof  pii"b?nSd 

Heating  Supplies,  Farm  Lighting  and  Water  Supply  Systems,  Tools  and  Supplies 
for  Mills.  Mines  and  Factories;  also  for  the  Water,  Gas  and  Oil  industries.  Write 
or  call  on  nearest  branch. 


"Standard"  Fixtures  for  Factories  ^"^'"'y  efficiency  is  no  less  a 

necessity  _now  that  we  have 
turned  to  the  industries  of  peace.  Sanitary  plumbing  conditions  increase  the  etti- 
ciency  of  everyman  and  ■woman  thus  employed.  Our  booklet  on  this  suljject  — 
"Factory  Sanitation" — will  be  sent  to  manufacturers  on  request. 


S^mtd^T^^  Plumbing  Fixtures 
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Such  a  w^holesome  luncheon 
for  impatient  young  appetites! 


On  rollicky,  windy  March  days,  when  the  children 
are  like  young  animals  let  loose  after  the  long 
winter's  cold,  how  healthily  hungry  they  are! 

And  then  if  you  have  a  Swift's  Premium  Ham,  all 
baked  and  ready  to  slice — how  they  love  its  sweet, 
mild  flavor — how  glad  you  are  to  give  them  such 
a  wholesome  luncheon ! 

Look  for  the  brand  name,  Swift's  Premium,  the 
distinguishing  mark  that  insures  your  always  get- 
ting this  mellow-flavored  ham. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Sw^ift's  Premium  Ham 


"^  'i  ^.j\ 


\\ 


Always  look  for  this 
wrapper    and    brand 


1919  ATLAS 
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With   Late 

War  Maps 

Given 


FREE 


To  the  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  who  take  advantage 
of  this  offer  now  made  in  connection  with 

Webster's  New  International 


The  Only  Grand  Prize  ^^ 

aries  at  the  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition  was 
granted  to  Webster's  New  International  and  the  Merriam 
Series  for  superiority  of  educational  merit. 


Words  of    Recent   Interest 

Anzac,  ace,  barrage.  Bertha,  blighty,  Boche,  Bolsheviki, 
camouflage,  Lewis  gun.  Liberty  bond,  Sammy,  soviet,  tank, 
war  bride.  These  are  but  a  few  from  the  thousands  of  late  words, — 
all  clearly  defined  in  this  Great  Work. 


"The  Supreme  Authority" 

Jh^  Merriam  Webster— 

A  Complete  Reference  Library  in  Dictionary  Form — with  nearly  3,000 
pages,  and  type  matter  equivalent  to  a  15-Volume  Encyclopedia,  all  in  a  single 

volume,  in   Rich,  Full  Red   Leather  or   Library    Buckram  Binding,  can  now  be 
secured  by  readers  of  The  Digest  on  the  following  remarkably   easy  terms : 

The  entire  work  (with  complete  1919  Atlas) 

DELIVERED   for    $1,00^ 

and  easy  payments  thereafter  of  only  a  few  cents  a  week 

(In  United  States  and  Canada) 

on  SUPERIOR  INDIA  PAPER 

REDUCED  ABOUT  ONE  HALF 


In  Thickness  and  Weight 


^-■India-Paper  Edition 

Printed  on  thin,  opaque,  strong,  superior 
India  Paper.  It  has  an  excellent  printing  sur- 
face, resulting  in  remarkably  clear  impressions 
of  type  and  illustrations.  What  a  satisfaction 
to  own  the  new  Merriam  Webster  in  a  form 
so  light  and  so  convenient  to  use !  This  edition 
is  only  about  one  half  the  thickness  and 
weight  of  the  regular  edition.  Size  12fi 
in.  X  9X  in.  x  2^  in.     Weight  8^  lbs. 

■Regular-Paper  Edition 

Printed  on  strong  book  paper  of  the  highest 
quality.  Size  12^  in.  x  9^  in.  x  5/^  in. 
Weight  15X  lbs. 

Both  Editions  are  printed  from  the  same 
plates  and  indexed. 


**To  have  this  work  in  the  home  is 
like  sending  the  ivhole  family  to  college. 


»> 


The  only  dictionary  with  the  New  Divided  Page,  characterized  as  "A  Strolte  oi  Genius" 


Over  400,000  Vocabulary  Terms,  and, 
in  addition,  12,000  Biographical  Namms, 
nearly  30,000  Geographical  Subjects, 
besides  thousands  of  other  References.  Nearly 
3,000  Pages.      Over  6,000  Illustrations. 


THE   ATLAS 


Is  the  1919  "New  Reference  Atlas  of  the 
World, "containing  nearly  200  pages,  with  128 
pages  of  maps,  beautifully  printed  in  colors  with 
marginal  reference  indexes,  late  Census  Figures, 
Parcel-Post  Guide,  Late  War  Maps,  etc.,  all 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  size  10}4xl3>' g. 


ii^  To  those  who  mail  this  Coupon  at  once ! 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 


Home  Office 
Department  S 


Springfield,  Mass. 


(Publishers  of  Genuine- Webster  Dictionaries  for  over  70  years) 
Please  send  me  free  of  all  obligation  or  expense  a  copy  of  "Dictionary-  Wrinkles"  containing  an 
amusing  "Test  in  Pronunciation"  (with  key)  entitle<l  "The  Americanization  of  (Tarver";  also  "I2S 
Interesting  Questions"  with  references  to  their  answers,  and  striking  "Facsimile  Color- Plate"  of 
the  new  bindings.  Please  include  specimen  pages  of  India  and  Regular  paper  with  terms  of  your 
Literary  Digest  free  Atlas  offer  on  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary. 
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THE  present  deplorable  conditions  in  Russia  are  unquestionably  due  to  the  dense  ignor- 
ance of  its  vast  population;   while  America's  commanding  position  in  world  affairs  is 
the  natural  outcome  of  her  system  of  Universal  Education. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION 


The 

Encyclopeedia 

That 

Changes 

with  the 

Changing 

World 


SNCYCLOPiEDIA 


&*Research  Bureau  for  Special  Information 


Bound  in 

Twelve 

Royal 

Octavo 

Loose-Leaf 
Volumes 


Born  in  America — Made  in  America — By  Americans — For  Americans 

*'lt  Covers  the  Whole  World" 

In  your  business,  in  your  profession,  in  your  shop,  in  your  home,  Nelson's  Perpetual  Loose-Leaf  Encyclopaedia  and  Research 
Service  Bureau  will  prove  an  ever-growing,  ever-living  education,  constantly  up  to  date,  always  new — in  step  with  the  world  toda}-. 
American  ingenuity  has  solved  the  problem  of  producing  an  Encyclopaedia  that  is  always  new.  Nelson's,  by  means  of  its  patented 
loose-leaf  binding  device  and  easily  adjustable  pages,  can  never  grow  old. 

The  Services  of  the  Greatest  Educators  of  the  World  for  Less  Than  Two  Cents  a  Day 

To  maintain  this  great  Loose-Leaf  Reference  System  costs  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Its  privileges  are  yours  for  less  than  you  pay  for  your  c'aily 
newspaper,  because  you  are  one  of  thousands  whose  support  makes  this  great  undertaking  possible.  For  less  tKan  two  cents  a  day  you  have  at  your  com- 
mand the  services  of  the  greatest  Educators  of  the  World — DR.  JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  New  York  State,  American  Editor; 
SIR  WILLL^M  PETERSON,  Principal  of  McGill  University,  Canadian  Editor;  SIR  EDWARD  PARROTT,  of  Edinburgh,  European  Editor;  and  upwards 
of  a  thousand  of  the  world's  leading  scholars,  specialists  and  writers. 


Save  Time — Look  It  Up  in  Nelson's 

Nelson's  f<eadjng  and  Study  Courses  in  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY,  BUSfNESS 
ECONOMICS.  NATURE  STUDY,  AGRICULTURE  AND  HOME  ECONOM- 
ICS are  declared  by  educational  authorities  to  be  equal  to  a  college  course  artd 
training  in  each  of  these  departments.  By  their  use  a  boy  can  remain  on  the  farm 
and  yet  receive  all  the  advantages  of  a  college  course  in  Scientific  Farming;  a  girl 
may  have  the  services  of  the  leading  authorities  on  household  economics  without 
leaving  her  home;  while  the  professional  and  business  man  may  receive  a  business 
training  superior  to  that»which  can  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  widely  advertised 
h)usines3  institutes. 


Ho'w  the  Loose-Leaf  Reference  System  Operates 

Remove  out-of-date  pages — Substitute  new  pages 

Every  six  months  we  send  our  subscribers  250  or  more  new  pages  containing  many 
absolutely  new  articles  and  the  corrections  necessary  to  keep  our  Encyclopaedia 
right  up  to  date.  To  insert  the  pages,  unlock  tlie  volume,  discard  the  out-of-date 
pages  and  substitute  the  new  pages.  The  Nelson  Loose-Leaf  Reference  System 
also  possesses  an  extraordinary'  educational  advantage  in  its  free  service  bureau. 
Special  information  is  furnished  free  at  any  time  on  any  subject,  old  or  new,  by 
Nelson's  Research  Serin'fe  Bureau  to  all  purchasers  of  the  Encyclopaedia. 

READ  THIS   SPECIAL    OFFER  TO   LITERARY  DIGEST  READERS 


JHOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  381-385  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  portfolio  of  sample  pages,  lieuMtil'ullv  illustrated,  and  full  information  how,  by  easy  monthly 
payments,  I  can  own  NELSON'S  PERPETITAT,  LOOSE-LEAF  ENCYCLOP/EDI.A,  and  receive  FREE  membership 
in  .NELSON'S  RESEARCH  SERVICE  BUREAU  FOR  SPECIAL  INFORMATION. 

Also  send  me  FREE  Complete  Reading  and  College  Study  Course,  as  marked  with  an  X. 
no  obligation  whatever  on  my  part. 

Name Business  Address 

Residence City State.  .  .  . 
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OF    THE     LOOSE-LEAF   REFERENCE    SYSTEM 
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Safety  Stvitches 


Prevent  Unnecessary  Death 
/jv/n  Electric  Shock 


Special  size  for  Homes. 

Order  one   put   in  your 

home  today. 

Cost  less  than  $2.00. 


EXPOSED  switches  cause  nine  of  every  ten  accidents" 
from  electric  shocks.  The  dangerous  old-fashioned  open- 
knife  switch  is  like  an  open  light  in  a  mine.  Both  were 
necessary  once;  both  are  criminally  inexcusable  now.  "Safety 
First"  signs  do  not  cover  the  Employer's  Liability. 

Make  your  factory,  your  building,  your  home  safe.  Make  it  impossible 
for  you,  your  family  or  an  employee  to  come  into  contact  anywhere  with 
the  death-dealing  current. 

Replace  all  dangerous  old-fashioned  open-knife  switches  with  Square  D 
Safety  Switches.  They  are  not  only  safe  against  accident  from  chance,  but 
safe  against  accident  from  tampering.  The  box,  thoroughly  insulated,  can 
be  padlocked,  so  that  no  one  can  get  at  the  switch.  You  turn  the  current  on 
and  off  by  a  simple  lever  at  the  side  of  the  switch  box. 

Square  D  Safety  Switches  will  save  your  men,  will  eliminate  many  shut- 
downs, will  reduce  your  fire  hazards. 

Have  your  electrician  or  contractor  secure  and  install  them  now.  Such 
firms  as  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co., 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  National  Tube  Co.,  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  and  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  have  already 
done  so. 

Write  for  information  about  Square  D  Safety  Switches  and  their  cost. 
Over  300  sizes  for  home,  office  buildings,  factories.  For  sale  by  your 
electrical  dealer  or  contractor. 

SQUARE  D  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Canadian  Works:   Walkerville,  Ont. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH  ST.  LOUIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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'THE    SHOE    THAT   HOLDS   ITS 


SHAPE' 


BOYS- 
SHOES 

BestlntbeWorld 

53*3.50*4 


$4.00  $4.50  $5.00  sg.oo  $700  ^  $g.oo 

IF  you  have  been  paying  $10.00  to  $12.00  for  fine 
shoes,  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  for  style, 
comfort  and  service  W.L.Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00 
shoes  are  equally  as  good  and  will  give  excellent 
satisfaction.  The  actual  value  is  determined  and  the 
retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom. 
The  stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guar- 
antee that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price 
paid  for  them.  The  retail  prices  are  the  same  everywhere. 
They  cost  no  more  in   San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of  shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only  one  example  of  the  constant  en- 
deavor of  W.L.Douglas  to  protect  his  customers.  The  quality  of  W.  L. 
Douglas  product  is  guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years  experience  in 
making  fine  shoes.  The  smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centres  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  well-equipped  factory  at 
Brockton,  Mass.,  by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

CAUTION — Before  you  buy  be  sure  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom 
and  the  inside  top  facing.  If  the  stamped  price 
has  been  mutilated,  BEWAREOF  FRAUD. 


For  sale  by  lOS'W.Ii. Douglas  stores  and  over  9000 
W.  Li.  Dougrlas  dealers,  or  can  be  ordered  direct  from 
factory  by  mail.  Parcel  Post  charges  prepaid.  Write 
for  Illustrated  Catalog  showing  how  to  order  by  mail. 


President  W.Ij.BO'D'GrliAS 

SHOE  COMPANY. 

161  SPARK  STREET, 

BROCKTON    -    -    MASS. 
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A  Virile   Message   from   the    Arizona   Philosopher 

(Charles  Ferguson)  called  "  The  Aftirniative  Intellect. " 
90c  postpaid  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.  Y. 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 

\  structure,  and  writing  of  the  Short-Story  taught  by 

I  Dr.J.  Rer;;  Ksenweln,  For  ^earsl!)dliorof  Lipplnrott*s. 

150-page  catalogue  free.     Please  address 

_  THE  HOME  COURESPOSDENCE  SlIIOOL 

.  £seuweiQ    Dept.  71  ^  Spriogneld,  Blass. 

Every   Married    Couple 

and   all   who  contemplate    marriage 

Should  Own 

this  complete  informative  book 

"The  Science  of  a  New  Life" 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.D. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by 
foremost  medical  and  religious 
critics.  Unfolds  the  secrets  of 
married  happiness,  so  often  re- 
vealed too  late!  We  can  give 
only  a  few  of  the  29  chapter 
subjects  here  as  this  book  is  not 
meant  for  children. 

Marriage  and  Its  Advantaees.  Age  at 
Which  to  Marry.  Law  of  Choice.  Love 
Analyzed.  Qualities  One  Should  Avoid  in 
Choosing.  Anatomy  of  Reproduction. 
Amativeness.  Continence.  Children. 
Genius.  Conception.  Pregnancy.  Con- 
finement. TWILIGHT  SLEEP.  Nursing. 
How  a  Happy  Married  Life  is  Secured. 

Descriptive  circular  giving  full  and  com- 
plete table  of  contents  mailed  FREE. 

J.  S.  OGILVIE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

57-1  Rose  Street  New  York  City 


Special  Offer 

The  regular  price  is 
$3.04).  In  order  to  in- 
troduce this  work 
into  as  rtiany  neigh- 
borhoods as  possible 
we  will  send  one 
copy  of  our  special 
$2.00  edition  to  any 
reader  of  this  Maga- 
zine, postpaid  apoD 
receipt  of  $2.00. 


WKKEEPBt 


GET  OUT  OF   THE   RUT: 

become  a  certified  Public  or  Cost  Accountant;  go  into  busi- 
ness for  yourself;  demand  for  expert  accountants  exceeds  the 
supply;  our  graduates  earn  over  $5,000  yearly;  have  more 
fjusiness  than  they  can  handle;  learn  at  home  in  spare  time 
by  our  new  system.   Write  for  booklet  and  special  offer. 

We  have  no  solicitors. 
Universal  Business  lustitute,  203  Pullman  Bldg.,  New  York 


A  Well-Conducted 
Summer  Camp 

is  a  good  place  for  your  Boy 
or  Girl  to  enjoy  both  rest  and 
play.  If  the  locality  preferred 
is  not  found  in  the 

Digest  School  and  Camp 
Directory  Index 

why  not  write  to  us  for 
information? 

TheJiterdryDigest 


The  Digest  School 
Directory  Index 


WE  print  below  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  \  schools,  colleges  and  camps 
vi^hose  announcements  appear  in  The 
Digest  during  March.  The  March  1  st  is- 
sue contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each. 
We  suggest  that  you  write  ror  catalogs  and 
special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions 
listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  your 
direct  inquiry.  Latest  data  procured  by  one  who 
visits  the  schools  is  always  on  hand.  Price, 
locality,  size  of  school  or  camp,  age  of  child,  are 
all  (actors  to  be  considered.  Make  your  inquiry 
as  definite  as  is  pfossible. 

School  and  Camp  Department  of 

The  Literary  Digest. 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES 

D.  C. .  .National  Park  Seminary 

(Suburbs)  Washington 

III Rockford  College  for  Women .  Rockford 

R.  I. .  ..The  Lincoln  School Providence 

Va HolUns  College HoUins 

Stuart  Hall Staimton 

BOYS'  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES 

Minn . .  Shattuck  School Faribault 

N.  M.  ..New  Mexico  State  School  of  Mines 

Socorro 

PROFESSIONAL  &  VOCATIONAL 

III American  College  Physical  Education 

Chicago 
Mass..  .  Sargent  School  Physical  Education 

Cambridge 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS 

N.  Y.  ..Miss  Mason's  School Tarrytown 

Wallcourt  . .  Aurora 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 

Mass.  .  .Bob  White  Camp   Ashland 

N .  Y . .  .The  ChUdren's  House Peekskill 

SCHOOLS  FOR 
BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

Ky Stewart_Home  Training  School 

Farmdale 

Pa Acerwood  Tutoring  School Devon 

School  for.Exceptional  Children .  Roslyn 

SPECLA.L  SCHOOLS 

Ind Bogue  Institute  for  Stammerers 

Indianapolis 
Mo Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf  .St.  Loui.s 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  & 
CAMPS  FOR  BOYS 

Conn. .Camp  Wonposet Bantam  Lake 

Ind Culver  Summer  Schools Culver 

MAiNE.Camp  Katahdin Lake  Forest 

Camp  Kineo Harrison 

Winona  Camp Moose  Pond 

N.  H.Camp  Ossipee Lake  Ossipee 

South  Pond  Cabins Fitzwilliam 

N.  Y. .  Camp  Pok-o'-Moonshine Willsboro 

Ethan  Allen  Training  Camp.Saugerties 

Junior  Plattsburg Plattsburg 

Repton  Naval  Camp . . .  Lake  Champlain 

Pa Camp  Yapeechu Buck  Hill  Falls 

Dan  Beard  Woodcraft  School  &  Camp 
Pocono  Mts. 

Vt Camp  Champlain  Mallets  Bay 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Maine  Camp  Teconnet China 

Wyonegonic  Camps Moose  Pond 

Mass..  Camp  Quanset So.  Orleans 

Sea  Pines  Camp Brewster 

Mich.  .Spring  Hills  Camp Michigamme 

N.  H. .   Camp  Allegro Silver  Lake 

Pine  Knoll  Camp Conway 

Sargent  Camps Peterboro 

N.  C. .  .Camp  Junaluska Lake  Junaluska 

Vt Camp  Farwell Wells  River 

The  Hanoimi  Camps Thetford 

Camp  Ken-Jocketee       So.  Strafford 

The  Tela-Wauket  Camps Roxbury 

Camp  Winneshewauka Lunenburg 

Camp  Winnahkee Mallets  Bay 


ENGUSH  GRAMMAR  SIMPUFIED 

By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D. 
A  handy  book  for  office  or  homi-'  whicii  answers  simply  and 
practically  all  puzzling  grammar  questions.  By  mail,  gj  cents. 
FUNK  &  W.\GNALLS  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 

STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get 
my  big  new  FREE  book  and  special  rate.  Largest  and  most 
successful  school  in  the  world  curing  all  forms  of  defective 
speech  by  advanced  natur;^l   method.      Write  today. 

North-Weslcm  School  for  Siammerers,  Inc.,  2324  Grand  Atc,  Milwaukee,  Wii, 


For  Backward 
Children 


Stewart  Home  Training  School 

A  Private  Home  and  School  on  a  beautiful   Country  Estate 

of  soo  acres  in  the  famous  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky. 

Five    Buildings — Cottage    Plan.      Write     for     illustrative 

Catalogue. 

DR.  JOHN  P.  STEWART,    Box  C,  Farmdale,  Ky. 
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How  I  Learned  to  Read 
Character  at  Sight 

A  Simple  Knack  That  Has  Been  Worth  Thousands 
of  Dollars   To  Me  In  My  Dealings   With   People 


"'T^HAT  man  is  a  band  leader,"  said 
A  the  lady  in  white,  turning  casually 
in  her  steamer  chair.     "And  his  com- 
panion is  the  man  who  owns  the  band." 
I  had  overheard  the  little  group  on 


whatever  else  I  did  when  we  landed  in 
New  York,  I  would  look  over  Dr.  Black- 
ford's popular  course  in  "Reading  Char- 
acter at  Sight,"  in  seven  lessons,  which 
I    learned    her.  publishers,    the    Inde- 


This  I  did  and  the  result  was  indeed 
amazing.     In  seven  fascinating  lessons 


the  deck  of  the  Mauretania  discussing —      pendent  Corporation,  were  offering  on 

as  is  the  pleasant  habit  of  ocean  travelers      approval  to  any  one  interested 

the  first  day  out — who  their  two  rather  -i-i       t   ,   , 

distinguished-looking    fellow    travelers 

might  be  who  had  kept  themselves  so 

aloof  since  we  sailed  from  Southampton. 

From  the  looks  of  blank  amazement 
on  the  faces  of  the  lady's  companions, 
and  from  their  exclamations,  it  dawned 
on  me  that  she  was  telling  what  these 
men  were  without  having  the 
faintest  idea  who  they  were. 

"You  know  who  she  is,  don't 
you?"  said  my  traveling  mate.  Dr. 
Allen.  "She  is  the  most  famous 
Character  Analyst  in  the  United 
States-Dr.  KatherineM.  H.  Black- 
ford. Let  me  introduce  you,"  said 
he,  moving  over  from  the  rail. 

And  at  that  moment  began 
what  I  consider  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable — and  profitable — ex- 
perience of  my  whole  life. 

"Mr.  Steele,  I  don't  know  either 
of  them  from  Adam,"  said  Dr. 
Blackford  with  a  gleaming  shiile 
and  a  twinkle  of  her  keen,  dark 
eyes,  "but  I  am  sure  that  my 
conclusion  is  correct." 

Sure  enough.     We  checked 


Knowing  instantly  the  pe- 
culiar qualities  of  men — or 
women — /  know  exactly  how 
to  influence  them. 


up 


I  have  discovered  how  to  tell  what  a 
Dr.      man  is  like  from  what   he  looks  like. 


Blackford  that  same  evening  and  found      In  fact  I  got  the  real  secret  of  it  in  the 


that  the  two  "mysterious  strangers" 
were — who  do  you  think.? 

Why,  no  other  than  the  Leader  of 
the  Boston  Orchestra  and  the  President 
of  the    Corporation    owning    the    or- 
chestra   (the   "band    leader"   and    the 
*'owner  of  the  band"). 

When  I  congratulated  Dr.  Blackford 
on  her  quite  unbelievable  feat  she  said, 
*'Mr.  Steele,  you  could  do  that  just  as 
easily  as  I  do,  if  you  would  only  take  the 
pains.  Really  you  could.  There  is  no 
trick  about  it,  or  second  sight  or  any 
such  rubbish. 

"It  is  just  knowing  how  to  size  up 
people  by  looking  at  them,  and  study- 
ing in  one  swift  but  careful  survey 
their  features  and  physique  and  ges- 
tures and  habit  of  conversation. 

"It  all  seems  so  simple  that  I  often 
wonder  why  every  normal  man  or 
woman  cannot  do  the  same  thing. 

"But  I  have  taught  thousands  of  peo- 
ple how  to  read  and  analyze  character — 
all  the  way  from  office  and  factory  em- 
ployees to  state  governors,  owners  of 
large  newspapers  and  corporation 
heads.'' 


first  lesson,  right  in  my  own  home. 

As  a  result  I  am  getting  to  be  a 
judge  of  character  to  an  extent  I  never 
dreamed  was  possible. 

Honestly  I  never  knew  people  before. 

It  is  a  positive  revelation  to  be  able 
to  "look  right  through  people,"  as  the 
old  saying  goes,  and  be  able  by  applying 
Dr.  Blackford's  simple  method  to  tell 
what  people  really  are-under  the  surface. 

Knowing  now  the  peculiar  qualities 
of  the  men  or  women  I  meet  in  business 
— by  observing  them  closely — I  know 
how  to  deal  with  them  more  success- 
fully; how  to  say  the  right  thing;  how 
to  influence  them  effectively;  how  to 
interest  them;  how  to  meet  them  in  a 
business  transaction,  or  a  discussion, 
and  secure  every  proper  advantage. 

How  many  times  have  you  said: 
"Oh,  if  I  had  only  known  him  (or  her) 
then  as  I  do  now!  How  different  it  all 
might  have  been." 

Dr.  Blackford's  lessons  will  save  you 
from  any  such  painful  experience  as 
this.     Her   method   is   simple   and   ac- 


Photographing  character!  Sounds  as 
strange  as  aviation  and  wireless  did  a 
few  years  ago,  doesn't  it?  Yet  that  is 
precisely  what  Dr.  Blackford's  lessons 
teach  you  to  do. 

Many  men  and  women  of  all  condi- 
tions have  come  to  her  for  knowledge 
about  themselves.  Heads  of  large 
corporations,  engineers,  physicians, 
bankers,  educators,  have  studied  her 
course  and  profited  thereby. 

I  see  now  why  so  many  thousands 

have  sought  Dr.  Blackford's  guidance 

in    solving    the    greatest    problems   of 

their  business  and  their  every-day  lives. 

I  see  why  she  has  been  sought  as 

counsellor  by  such  concerns  as  the 

Scott  Paper  Company, Baker-Vawter 

Company,   Westinghouse    Electric 

and  Manufacturing  Company  and 

scores  of  other  great  concerns. 

Dr.  Blackford  has  a  wonderful  message 
and  for  the  first  time  it  has  been  put  into 
a  popular  home  study  course  of  seven 
lessons,  which  after  examination  if  you 
decide  to  keep  them  cost  only  $5. 

Five  dollars!      Why,  I   tell   you  that 
course    has    been    worth    five    thousand 
dollars  to  me  already. 

Do  not  fail  to  send  for  it.     It  won't 
cost  you  a  penny  to  look  it  over. 

When  you  have  spent  a  half  hour 
with  that  wonderful  first  lesson,  and  see 
where  you  corne  in,  I  strongly  anticipate 
that  your  verdict  will  be  like  that  of 
Mr.  L.  E.  Hawley,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
who  wrote; 

If  I  had  known  years  ago  what  I  have  learned 
already  from  Dr.  Blackford's  Course,  the  knowl- 
edge would  have  been  worth  a  thousand  times 
the  price  of  these  lessons  to  me. 

Dr.  Blackford  has  shown  me  a  hundred 
other  letters  like  this  from  her  grateful  pupils. 
She  has  thousands  more.  So  why  wait  an- 
other minute?  Carlton  Steele 

SEND  NO   MONEY 

So  confident  is  the  Independent  Corporation 
that  once  you  have  seen  Dr.  Blackford's  Course 
in  "Reading  Character  at  Sight"  you  will  want 
to  keep  it,  that  they  are  willing  to  send  the 
entire  Course  to  you  on  free  examination. 

Send  the  coupon  for  it  now — or  write  a 
letter  and  it  will  be  sent  you  charges  prepaid. 

If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
Course,  send  it  back  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  like  it  as  do 
thousands  of  others  who  have  used  Dr.  Black- 
ford's Course  with  immense  profit  to  them- 
selves, send  $5  in  full  payment. 

You  take  no  risk  and  you  have  everything 
to  gain;  so  mail  the  coupon,  before  this  re- 
markable offer  is  withdrawn. 

Independent  Corporation 

Publishers   of  The    Independent    Weekly 

Dept.  B-233,  119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 

Please  send  mc  Dr.  HIaokford's  Course  of  sovon  lessons 
called  "ReadinR  Character  at  Sight."  I  will  either  romail 
the  Course  to  you  within  five  days  after  its  receipt  or 
send  you  $S- 


Name. 


curate  and   amazingly  easy  to  master 
— because  it  is  not  drudgery  but  just  a 
Right  there  I  made  up  my  mind  that      fascinating  game  of  "sizing  people  up." 


Address. 


.  L.  D.  J-8-19 
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GOOD    BOOKS 


DURING  its  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  publishing  experience,  THE  ABINGDON 
PRESS  has  sponsored  no  books  which  it  can  recommend  with  more  enthusiasm  than  those 
by  F.  W.  Boreham.  Straight  from  Australia  they  come — each  one  a  true  Interpreter's  House,  each 
one  reflecting  a  keenness  of  spiritual  insight,  a  wistful  tenderness  of  sympathy  that  brings  to  the  reader 
more  than  entertainment.    ABINGDON  books  are  on  sale  at  the  best  shops.  Write  for  a  catalog. 

"When  he  is  dead  men  will    inscribe    on   his 


THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  HILL 
AND   HOME  AGAIN 

By  F..W.  Boreham 

"This  is  a  series  of  delightful,  refreshing  and 
suggestive  essays.  Each  one  of  them  is  like  a 
flower  springing  out  of  a  place  where  you  would 
least  expect  to  find  a  flower,  and  bearing  a  bloom 
and  a  fragrance  that  surprise  and  exhilarate  you. 
Australia  seems  to  some  of  us  over  the  edge  of 
the  horizon,  outside  of  the  world  wherein  we 
live,  and  for  such  a  book  to  come  out  of  that 
far-away  and  unknown  land,  singing  and  flash- 
ing its  way  into  our  hearts,  bringing  quaint  con- 
ceits, genuine  wisdom,  and  stimulating  ideas, 
almost  takes  our  breath  away.  One  thinks  of 
Brierley  when  he  is  reading  these  papers  as  one 
thinks  of  a  Pippin  when  he  is  eating  a  Northern 
Spy,  but  the  taste  is  different.  The  person  that 
reads  this  book  will  want  another,  and  then 
another  by  the  same  author.  We  are  glad  to  see 
on  the  title  page  that,  there  are  others.  Our 
window  is  open  toward  Australia  that  they  may 
fly  in." — North-western  Christian  Advocate. 

12  mo.     274  pages.     Net,  $1.25,  Postpaid. 

THE  LUGGAGE  OF  LIFE 

By  F.  W.  Boreham 

There  is  a  quaint  humor  that  always  plays  about 
the  horizon  of  Boreham's  thought  like  heat 
lightning.  You  would  better  read  him  aloud, 
for  if  you  don't,  the  family  will  keep  interrupt- 
ing you  all  the  time  asking  what  the  joke  is.  He 
has  unconsciously  suggested  his  own  epitaph 
(which  Heaven  grant  need  not  be  cut  in  stone 
for  many  ages)  in  writing  of  the  ideal  minister: 


tombstone  not,  'Here  lies  a  great  Divine,'  but 
'Here  lies  a  great  Human.'"  If  you  have  a 
confirmed  taste  for  human  nature  and  like  to 
look  on  it  through  lenses  of  humor  and  sym- 
pathy— get  acquainted  with  Mr.  Boreham. 

12  mo.    248  pages.    Net,  $1.25,  Postpaid. 

THE  GOLDEN  MILESTONE 

By  F.  W.  Boreham 

He  touches  nothing  that  he  does  not  adorn  with 
the  sparkling  brightness  of  a  Fourth  of  July 
Roman  candle.  His  books  are  more  than  essays; 
they  are  motion  pictures  of  a  phosphorescent 
mind.  Each  one  is  treated  with  beauty  and 
distinction.  The  happy  light-heartedness  of  him 
is  so  infectious  that  to  read  him  is  a  sheer  de- 
light. There  are  about  him  no  barbed-wire 
entanglements  of  formal  rhetoric  or  ambitious 
style.  We  are  in  intimate  touch  with  a  mind 
that  is  mellow,  quaint  and  richly  original.     . 

12  mo.    276  pages.    Net,  $1.25,  Postpaid. 

THE  SILVER   SHADOW 

By  F.  W.  Boreham 

*'A  most  suggestible  person  is  this  Tasmanian 
essayist.  To  him  every  event  and  object  is  sug- 
gestive: wherever  his  glance  strikes  it  ricochets 
to  something  else.  His  eye  is  like  the  poet's, 
which  sees  a  poem  hanging  on  the  berry  bush; 
like  Shakespeare's,  to  which  the  whole  street  is 
a  masquerade  when  he  passes  by." — The  Meth- 
odist Re'vieiu. 

12 mo.    254 pages.    Net,  $1.25,  Postpaid. 
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The  Late  Andrew  D.  White  chose 

The  Art  of  Extempore  Speaking 

By  the  Abbe  Bautain  as  the  one  great  book  for 
the  student  of  public  speaking.  Let  us  send  you 
acopy  on  a  money-back  basis.      Postpaid  $1.50. 

McDEVlTT-WILSON'S,  Inc. 
Pablishers  and  Booksellers    32  Church  St.,  New  York  City 


CATALOG  OF  50O  BOOK  BARGAINS  SENT  FREE 


Learn  Auto 

«//7</Tractor  Business 

Big  expansion  of  the  basinesa  follow- 
ing the  war  hao  made  greater  demand  than 
ever    for    garages    and    motor   mechftflic3. 
!.«am  here  In  6  t98  weeks.  T^'-i^-  for  Free  Book. 

flAHE  AUTO  &  TRACTOR  SCHOOL,  lu^f^fJli^lWf'' 'wb. 


"A  MAN'S  MIND  IS  LIKE 

A   POOL  OF  WATER"      Ralph  Peters,  President  of  the  Long 

Island  Railroad,  in  a  recent   issue   of 
the  American  Magazine,  says; 

"A  man's  mind  is  like  a  pool  of  water.    It  must  be  fed  by  fresh 
streams  from  outeide,  or  it  will  become  stagnant." 
"And  it  must  have  an  inlet,  too.    The  inlet  is  «'7iaf  he  learns. 
The  outlet  is  what  he  does.    He  mustn't  blame  the  job  if  he  is 
stagnating  in  it— the  trouble  is  pretty  certain  to  be  in  himself." 

You  Can  Train  Yourself  in  Your  Spare  Time  and  Guarantee  Your  Future  Success 

Train  yourself  as  other  successful  men  have       manner,  by  eighty  leading  law  authorities  in 


done  ?  Spend  a  few  hours  every  week  pre- 
paring for  the  bigger  job  ahead. 
Learning  law  today  is  easier  than  it  used  to  be. 
You  are  offered  through  the  Blackstone  Insti- 
tute (the  foremost  nonresident  Law  School  in 
America)  the  Modern  American  Law  Course 
and  Service.  By  this  up-to-date  method  you 
get  the  ruling  fundamentals  of  business. 

What  ihe  Course  Is 

The  Modern  American  Law  Course  and  Serv- 
ice is  written  in  a  simple  easy-to-understand 


America. — such  as 
Ex-PresidentTaft,Hon.JohnB.Winslow,George 
P.Suther  land,  formerPresident  of  the  American 
Bar  Association;  Joseph  E.  Davies,  formerly 
Chairman  Federal  Trade  Commission,  etc. 

Free  Book— "The  Law-Trained  Man" 

Our  new  llS-page  book  tells  how  easy  it  is  for  a  man 
to  learn  law  in  his  spare  time.  Send  for  this  book 
today — now.  Writing  for  it  obligates  you  in  no  way. 
Find  out  how  much  law  training  would 
help  you  to  advance  yourself.  Write  to 
us  now. 


BLACKSTONE  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  253,  6O8  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


You  Can  Get  What 

You  Want 

"Aecording  to  your 
faith  be  it  unto  you," 
says  your  Bible.  And 
you  believe  it,  dont  you? 

But  how  can  you  at- 
tain the  faith  that  will 
move  the  mountains  of 
obstacles  from  the  path 
you  must  travel  to  at- 
tain >-our  desires  ? 

This  Way! 

The  science  of  health,  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  through 
right  understanding  and  use 
of  the  Bible  promises,  is  other- 
wise known  as  New  Thought. 
Once  you  study  New  Thought  you  will  understand  why  your 
faith  and  your  works  have  been  so  far  apart,  why  the  thing, 
you  feared  came  upon  you,  why  your  prayers  have  gone  un- 
answered, and  a  hundred  other  things  that  now  puzzle  you. 
Thereafter  you  will  attend  your  church  services  with  a  new 
understanding,  a  new  faith  and  a  new  peace,  knowing  "your  | 
own  w^ill  come  to  you"  just  as  thousands  of  other  church 
people  are  doing,  who  have  investigated  New  Thought. 
"The  Gist  of  New  Thought" 

by  Paul  Ellsworth,  is  a  complete,  concise  "just  how"  booklet- 
which  answers  the  question,  "\Vhat  is  New  Thought  ?"    It  is^  | 
easily  understood  and  applied. 

|7/\t>  1  n  r^Avif e   y^^   ^^^  set  the   above  booklet   and 
ror  lU  \^enCb  month's  trial  of  Nautilus  Magazine  of 
New  Thought.      Elizabeth  Towne  and  William.  E.  Towne, 
editors.     Edwin  Markham  and  Orison  Swett  Marden  among^  j 
its  contributors.    Send  now  and  we  will  include  the  booklet. I 
*'  How  to  Get  What  You  Want."  1 

THE  ELIZABETH  TOWNE  CO.,  Dept.  G-6.   Holyoke.  Mass^l 


ELIZABETH  TOWNE 

Editor  of  Nautilus 
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The  Key 
To  Success 

The  secret  of  busi- 
ness and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability 
to  remember.    I  can 
make    your    mind    an    infallible  | 
classified  index  from  which  you  can  | 
instantly  select  thoughts,   facts, 
fjgurus,   names,  faces.  Enables  you  | 
to    concentrate,     develop    self-control, 
overcome     bashfulness*     think   on     your  | 
feet,  address  an  audience.  Easy.  Simple. 
The    result   of    20  years'  experience  de-  | 
veloping  memories  of  thousands. 

rifo  TAflov    for   free   booklet  "How  to  1 
rue  lOaay    Remember"    and    Copy- 
righted Memory  Test,  also  how  to  obtain  my 
FKLE  buuk,  "How  To  Speak  In  Public.'" 


Prof. 
Henry 
Dickson, 
Principal 

Dickson  School  of  Memory.  1754  Hearst  BIdg.,  Chicago^  Hi 

■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big'  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
reed  them.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Aceountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  preparo 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  C.  P.  A'fl.  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University*  Dept.  352-H.A.A.,  Chicago 
"The   World's    Greatest  Extension  University" 


HighSchool 
Course  in 
TwoYoarA 


Lack  of  Hiph  School  traininfr  bars  you  from  a 
successful  business  career.  This  simphfied  and 
complete  High  School  Course— specially  prepared 
for  home  study  by  leadinpr  professors— meets  all 
requirements  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  ieaa- 
■^  _     ,«.  .  ^  Jne  professions. 

^A  ^«Vl&  AAA  No  matter  what  your  business 
^<U  ^/mC*  inclinations  may  be,  you  can  t 
.  hope  to  succeed   without  spe- 

^^vaa«»^A^      cialized  training.    Let  us  give 
iy  •»»<'^^      you  the  practical  traininR  you 
need.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Check 
and  mail  Coupon  for  Free  Buuetm. 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL 
of  Correspondence 
Depl.  H2403,   Chicago 


TRAINING   THE  KEY  TO    SUCCESS 


Please  send  me  booklet  and  tell  me  hf^w 
I  can  fit  myself  for  the  poeitioo  marked  X 
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..High  School  Course 
..Electrical  Engineer 
..Telephone  Engineer 
..Archite^ct 
..Draftsman 
..Building  Contractor 
..Structural  Engineer 
..Mechanical  Engineer 
..Civil  Engineer 
..Steam  Engineer 


..Shop  Superintendent 

..Lawyer 

..Business  Manager 

..Auditor 

..Certified  Public  Acc'nt 

..Stenographer 

..Bookkeeper 

..Fire  Ins.  Adjuster 

..Sanitary  Engineer 

,  Automobile  Engineer 


Name  . 


Address.. 
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'VICTORY^ 

jiCAMPAlGN  M 
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The  Love  of  Christ  Constralneth^Js- 


Crusaders  Then  and  Now 


nPHE  crusader  of  other  days  fought  to  win 
■*•  the  Holy  Land.  The  crusader  of  today 
fights  to  make  every  land  a  Holy  Land  by 
the  triumph  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ 
throughout  the  world  in  business,  in  politics^ 
and  in  all  other  relationships  and  institutions. 

This  enthronement  of  the  Christian  ideal 
is  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  stability  of  a 
League  of  Nations,  For  that  we  labor  and 
pray. 

The  Baptist  Denomination  is  ambitious  to 
do  its  full  share  in  this  enterprise,  not  in  any 
narrow,  sectarian  spirit,  but  with  tlic  purpose 
of  directing  its  resources  most  effectively  in 
cooperation  with  all  other  Christian  agencies. 

In  the  great  war  whose  victorious  ending 
we  celebrate,  each  national  army  did  its 
utmost  as  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  master 
strategist.  The  strength  of  every  single  divi- 
sion made  more  effective  the  plan  which 
covered  all  fronts.     In  the  task  of  world 


reconstruction,  the  Baptists  will  not  be 
slackers  nor  fail  their  allies. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Denomination  is 
conducting  a  Victory  Campaign  which  cul' 
minates  the  last  of  March. 

This  is  a  summons  to  every  Baptist. 

It  is  also  addressed  to  every  one  who  has 
no  other  agency  through  which  he  is  work' 
ing  for  the  great  moral  objects  which  can  be 
accomplished  only  through  united  action. 

This  is  not  an  invitation  to  help  build  up 
a  sect.  It  is  a  call  to  worthy  service  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

If  you  are  interested  in  such  an  enter 
prise,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you 
literature  descriptive  of  the  cam-  , 

paign  and  the  book  "Overiand  ,/ 

and  Overseas"— a  beautifully  ^/'* 

executed   presentation  of  V 

present  day  needs  and  ^,/^ 

possibib'ties. 


/ 


National  Committee  of 

NORTHERN  BAPTIST  LAYMEN 

200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


/ 


./ 


NATIONAL 

COMMITTEE 

NORTHERN 

BAPTIST  LAYMEN 

200  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 


Please  send  copy  of  "Overland 
d  Overseas," 


Name. 


This  aJoertiaement  it  donated  by  a  friend 
who  believes   in    the  Victory  Campaign. 


/ 


Streci 


City  and  Stale . 
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$95  an  Hour! 

"Every  hour  I  spent  on  my  I.  C.  S. 
Course  has  been  worth  $95  to  me!  My 
position,  my  $5,000  a  year  income,  my 
home,  my  family's  happiness — I  owe  it  all 
to  my  spare  time  training  with  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools!" 

Every  mail  brings  letters  from  some  of 
the  two  million  I.  C.  S.  students  telling  of 
promotions  or  increases  in  salary  as  the 
rewards  of  spare  time  study. 

What  are  you  doing  with  the  hours  after 
supper?  Can  you  afford  to  let  them  slip 
by  unimproved  when  you  can  easily  make 
them  mean  so  much?  One  hour  a  day 
spent  with  the  I.  C.  S.  will  prepare  you 
for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work  you 
like  best.  Yes,  it  will !  Put  it  up  to  us  to 
prove  it.  Mark  and  mail  this  coupon  now ! 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRrSPo'NDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4882B.  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  oblleatirig  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the 
position,  or  In  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 

□  SALESMANSHIP 
D  ADVERTISING 
D  Window  Trimmer 
nShow  Card  Writer 
"Sign  Painter 

Railroad  Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
^_,  Cartooning 
H  BOOKKEEPER 
^  Stenographer  and  Typist 
Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 
_  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
I]  Railway  AccountanI 
I]  Commercial  Laiv 
"GOOD  ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common  School  SnbleotA 
D  Mathematics 
"CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 
ACTOMOItlI.E  OPERITING 
Auto  Uepalrinc 
Navigation       lOSpanbh 
iSllICUl.TURE  IpFrencb 
Ponltry  lUlaIng  IQltallan 


ELEOTRIOiL  ENGINF.eU 
Eleotrlo  Lighting  and  itys. 
Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Engineer 
Telephone  Work 

ueciunical  engineer 

Meohanlcal  lirartsman 
Slaohlne  Shop  Praotlco 
Toolmaker 
Gas  Engine  Operating 
CIVIL    ENGINEER 
Surveying    and  Mapping 
MINE  FOIIKMANorENtl'n 
8TATI0NAUT  ENGINEEU 
Marine  Engineer 
Ship  Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Oontraetor  and  Rnllder 
Arehlteotnral  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 
H Structural  Engineer 
"  PM'MBINH  AND  IlEATINe 
_ Sheet  Metal  Worker 

B  Textile  Ofarieer  or  Snct. 
CHBUIST 


Name 

Present 
Occupation. 

Street 

nnd  No 


Clty_ 
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BY   MAIL 


I  won  World's  First  Prize  for  best  course' 
in  Penmanship,  Und^rmy  guidance  you  can 

become  an  expert  penman.-    Am  placing  many  of  my 
Btudenta  as  instructora  in  coDunercial    colleges  at  hiph 
Balaries,  If  you  wish  to  become  a  better  penman,  wnta 
me.    I  wiUlsend  yoa  FREE  one  of  my  Favorlt«  Pmis  ^ 
and  a  copy  of  the  Baoaomerian  Joamal.    Write  today. 

C.  W.Ransom,    417  CssexBldg.iBLansasCity.Mo* 

POWER  THROUGH  PERFECTED  IDEAS 

A   Guide   to  Self   Development,   Expression    and    Memory 
By  S.  S.  NEFF,  Ph.D.  Postpaid.  $1.50 

NEFF  COLLEGE,  1730  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 

rSTUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 

'  trained  men  win  high  positions 

'  and  big  euccesa  in  business  and 

'  public    life.     Greater   opportu- 

'  nitiea  now  than  ever  before.  Be 

'  independent— be  a  leader*   Law- 

S3,6oo^to"$  10,000  Annually 

J  gnide  yoa  atep  by  step.  You  can  train  at  homo 
daring  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatiBfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thouaanda  of  successful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  p^e 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  booka  free.    Send  for  them— now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  352-I.A,  Chicago 
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Dr.  Frank  Crane 

Famous  Lecturer  and  Editor 

Tells  You 

How  to  Train  the  Mind 

Reprinted  with  the  kind  permission  of  Dr.  Crane 
and  The  Associated  Newspapers. 

IT  happens  that  there  lies  now  on  my  desk 
just  the  book  that  I  can  recommend  to 
those  who  want  to  know  'just  what  to  do'  in 
order  to  improve  the  quahty  of  their  mind. 

It  is  'How  to  Build  Mental  Power,'  by 
Grenville  Kleiser,  published  by  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails,  New  York.  Ask  your  bookseller  to  look 
it  up  for  you. 

Kleiser  is  a  natural  born  teacher,  with  a 
knack  of  getting  at  precisely  the  difficulty  in 
the  learner's  mind. 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  book  includes 
these  subjects:  How  to  Develop  Concentra- 
tion, How  to  Put  Your  Mind  in  Order,  Rules 
for  Clear  Thinking,  How  to  Find  Facts,  Prac- 
tical Plans  for  Study,  The  Development  of 
the  Will,  Building  a  Retentive  Memory,  How 
to  Analyze  an  Argument,  and  so  forth. 

The  author  not  only  explains  how  to  get 
these  results,  but  gives  practical  exercises, 
diagrams  and  drills. 

He  claims  that  the  keynote  of  his  book  is 
that  the  mind  is  the  supreme  originating  con- 
structive force  in  all  human  endeavor,  and 
that  right  mental  culture  is  the  only  direct 
means  not  alone  to  worldly  advancement  but 
to  refinement  and  nobility  of  life.  He  goes 
directly  to  the  roots  of  things,  and  shows  that 
concentration  is  simply  interest,  that  self-dis- 
cipline is  the  first  rung  in  the  ladder  of  suc- 
cess, that  nothing  is  too  insignificant  to  be 
utilized  in  the  upward  climb,  that  greater 
progress  may  be  made  by  resting  at  intervals, 
and  that  mental  honesty  is  the  most  valuable 
asset  a  man  or  woman  can  have. 

It  is  a  good  book  for  anyone,  but  especially 
valuable  for  those  whose  opportunities  for 
schooling  have  been  limited." 

(Copyright,  1918,  by  Frank  Crane) 

HOW  TO  BUILD 
MENTAL  POWER 

By  Grenville  Kleiser,  is  a  new  and  different  book, 
explaining  this  vital  subject  in  a  new  and  better  way. 
Not  only  does  it  tell  you  what  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  trained  mind  —  it  also  shows  you  by  specific  instruc- 
tions and  exercises  just  how  you  may  develop  these  charac- 
teristics in  yourself.  Dozens  of  such  all-important  sub- 
jects as  these  are  covered: 

Crystallizing  Desire  Into  Will 

Habits  That  Develop  Will  Power 

Seven  Cardinal  Rules  for  Clear  Thinking 

How  to  Concentrate  on  a  Chosen  Thought 

How  to  Prevent  Mind  Wandering 

Why  and  How  You  Should  Relax  Your  Mind 

How  to  Get  Ideas  and  Inspiration 

Making  Practical    Use  of  Ideas 

How  to  Distinguish  Between  Truth  and  Error 

Gaining  Accurate,  Infallible  Judgment 

Cultivating  Power   of  Observation 

Developing  Imagination — Intuition — Breadth  of  Mind 

How  to  Cultivate  Persistence 

How  to  Systematize  Your  Mind 

How  to  Reason  Directly  and  Logically 

How  to  Analyze  a  Proposition  and  Test  Its  Value 

How  to  Recognize  and  Overcome  Prejudice 

Cultivating  Commanding  Personality 

Building  a  Strong  Memory 

Gaining  Forceful  Expression 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

This  great  work  is  highly  recommended  by  many 
famous  men,  including  — 

GOVERNOR  CAPPER,  Kansas:  "I  have  examined  the 
course  carefully  and  consider  it  a  valuable  work." 

BISHOP  FALLOWS:  "  It  will  be  one  of  the  standard  works 
in  my  hbrary  for  reference  and  mental  invigoration." 

RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL:  "  Prof.  Grenville  Kleiser's  new 
book  is  another  stride  forward  in  the  special  life's  work  of 
that  great  teacher  and  benefactor." 

HON.  CHAUNCET  M.  DEPEW:  "For  young  men  and 
women  desiring  to  improve  their  positions  and  utilize  their 
gifts  for  larger  things  your  work  will  prove  a  very  valuable 
guide  and  help." 

Sent  on  Approval 

Send  only  One  Dollar  and  this  volume  will  be  sent  to 
you  on  approval.  Keep  it  ten  days,  and  if  it  is  not  sat- 
isfactory, return  it,  and  your  dollar  will  be  refunded. 
If  you  keep  the  book,  send  $2  more  to  complete  the 
price  of  $3.     Use  this  Coupon. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dig.  3-8-19 

354-360  Fourth  Avenoe,  New  York  City 
GenlUmen: — Send  me  a  copy  of  HOW  TO  BUILD  MEN- 
TAL POWER,  postpaid.  I  enclose  Si.oo.  If  the  book  is 
unsatisfactory,  I  will  return  it  within  ten  days  at  your  ex- 
pense and  you  are  to  refund  my  money.  If  I  keep  the  vol- 
ume, I  will  remit  the  balance  of  $2  within  ten  days. 

NAME 
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CITY 


Lnristian  issues  m   purpose 
RECONSTRUCTION  \{y 

NEW  BOOKS 

Marks  of  a  World  Christian 

DANIEL  JOHNSON  FLEMING,  Ph.D. 
An  "Everyday  Life"  Book.  Clolh,  75c 

Shows    in   a   vigorous   way    that  real 
Christians  must  be  world  Christians. 

World  Facts  and  America's 
Responsibility 

CORNELIUS  H.  PATTON  Cloth,  $L00 

America's  new  international  obligations 
in  view  of  the  world  situation. 

International  Aspects 
of  Christianity 

OZORA  S.  and  GRACE  T.  DAVIS  Qoth,  $1.00 

The  growth  of  the  world  point  of  view 
is  traced  throughout  the  ages. 


I  Standard  Books  with 
I  a    NEW    Application 


The  Social  Principles  of  Jesus 

WALTER  RAUSCHENBUSCH  Cloth,  75c 

A  unique  approach  by  one  who  stood 
high  in  the  field  of  social  Christianity. 

Christianizing  Community 

Life    WARD-EDWARDS  Cloth,  75c 

Strikingly_  useful  in  a  Reconstruction 
library;  gives  simple,  practical  direc- 
tions for  discussion  and  for  ACTUAL 
WOBK  in  bettering  conditions. 


At  your  Book  Store  or  from  US 

Write  for  Folder:  Ileconslruclion  Books 

ASSOCIATION   PRESS 

Publication  Department 
International  Committee,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

347  MADISON  AVENUE   -   NEW  YORK 


Write 

Today 

for 

Free 

Book 


'    a  Nurse 


Learn   at  Home! 

If  over  18,  you  can  become  a  Trained 

Nurse  with  Diploma.   Learn  at  home. 

In  spare  time.     System  founded  by 

Orville  J.  Perkins,  M.D.    Thousands 

of  students  during  past  20  years. 

Earn    $18   to    $30  a  Week 

,  '  Earn  while  learninj?.    New  method— lessons 

simple  and  practical.  Write  for  book  and  32 

'  Lesson  Pages  Free.  Nurse's  outfit  free  to  un- 

[  dergraduates  and  graduates.   Low  price,  easy 

?rm3.  Hospital  experience  if  desired.     SchooJ 

chartered  by  State  of  Illinois.    Authorized  Di- 


.  plomas.  Chicago  School  of  Nursing,  Dept. 
116  So.  Michigan  Ave., Chicago. 
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Nerve  Control  and 
How  To  Gain  It 

Just  Published 

This  most  interesting  and  helpful  book,  by 
H.  Addington  Bruce,  covers  the  whole  subject 
of  nervous  troubles,  their  causes,  care  and  cure. 
In  a  sympathetic  and  convincing  manner  the 
author  points  the  way  to  the  correction  of  all  the 
common  nervous  faults.  The  information  in  the 
book  is  based  on  absolute  authority.  There  are 
fifty-eight  chapters,  some  of  their  titles  being: 

S!g:ns  of  Nerve  Strain ;  Worrr  and  Its  Cure ;  Exercise  for 
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The  World's  Dominant  Figures 

during  100  years  of  the  world's  vital  history 
— the  men  who  shaped  the  destinies  of  Europe 
and  America,  who  formed  the  friendships  and 
alliances  that  proved  so  vital  in  the  great  war. 
are  all  presented  to  vou  in  a  fascinating  his- 
torical story— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  MODERN 
WORLD,  by  Oscar  Browning,  MA.  Written  in 
most  entertaining  style,  and  absolutely  authorita- 
tive and  complete.  A  knowledge  of  the  events  of 
this  period  and  the  men  who  controlled  them  is 
indispensable  to  every  one  who  would  imder- 
stand  the  attitudes  and  policies  of  the  nations 
to-day. 
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Always  in 
the  Hole  on 
$30  a  Week 


At  Dawn  the  Answer 

FlashedmMel 


THERE  are 
only  a  few 
$50,000  jobs- 
yet  of  all  the  men  in 
the  country  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  enough  to 
fill  the  few  big  jobs 
available.  There  are  plenty  of  men  for  the 
$25 -a -week  positions  —  but  the  thousand- 
dollar-a-week  openings  "go  begging."  How 
this  young  man  trained  himself  for  earnings 
of  $50,000  a  year  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing chapters  in  the  annals  of  even  present-day 
fortune  making.  This  is  the  story  told  me, 
almost  word  for  word,  by  the  young  man  who 
did  it. 

"Three  short  years  ago  I  was  $5,000  'in  the 
hole' — and  earning  $30  a  week.  I  had  a  wife 
and  two  children  to  support,  and  I  used  to 
worry  myself  sick  about  the  future. 

Today  —  it  seems  like  a  dream— all  my 
troubles  are  over.  I  am  worth  $200,000  — 
enough  to  keep  me  and  my  family  in  comfort 
for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  I  own  two  auto- 
mobiles. My  children  go  to  private  schools. 
I  have  just  purchased,  for  cash,  a  $25,000 
home.  I  go  hunting,  fishing,  motoring,  trav- 
eling, whenever  I  care  to. 

"TET  me  say  in  all  sincerity  that  what  I 
I  J  have  done  I  believe  any  one  can  do. 
I  am  only  an  average  man  —  not  'brilliant' — 
have  never  gone  to  college  —  my  education  is 
limited.  I  know  at  least  a  hundred  men  who 
knew  more  than  I,  who  are  better  educated 
and  better  informed  —  and  their  earnings 
probably  average  less  than  $50  weekly  while 
my  income  is  over  $1,000  weekly.  I  mention 
this  to  show  that  earning  capacity  is  not  gov- 
erned by  the  extent  of  a  man's  education  — 
to  encourage  those  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  a  comprehensive  education.. 

"What,  then,  is  the  secret  of  my  success? 
Let  me  tell  you  how  it  came  about. 

"  One  day,  about  three  years  ago,  something 
happened  that  woke  me  up  to  what  was  wrong 
with  me.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  make 
a  decision  on  a  matter  which  was  of  little 
consequence.  I  knew  in  my  heart  what  was 
the  right  thing  to  do,  but  something  held  me 
back.  I  said  one  thing,  then  another;  I  de- 
cided one  way,  then  another.  I  couldn't  for 
the  life  of  me  make  the  decision  I  knew  was 
right. 

"I  lay  awake  most  of  that  night  thinking 
about  the  matter  —  not  because  it  was  of  any 
great  importance  in  itself,  but  because  I  was 
beginning  to  discover  what  was  wrong  with  me. 
Along  towards  dawn  the  answer  flashed  on 
me  and  I  resolved  to  make  an  experiment. 


How  a  young  man  jumped  from  $30 
a  week  to  $50,000  a  year.  His  remark- 
able success  he  attributes  to  the  way 
he  uses  his  will.  "What  I've  done,  I 
believe  anyone  can  do,"  he  says. 


— And  Live  in  Lusary 


I  decided  to  cultivate 
my  will  power,  believ- 
ing that  if  I  did  this  I 
would  not  hesitate 
about  making  decisions 
— -that  when  I  had  an 

idea  I  would  have  sufficient  confidence  in 
myself  to  'put  it  over' — that  I  would  not  be 
afraid  of  myself  or  of  things  or  of  others.  I 
felt  that  if  I  could  smash  my  ideas  across  I 
would  soon  make  my  presence  felt.  I  knew 
that  heretofore  I  had  always  begged  for  suc- 
cess—  had  always  stood,  hat  in  hand,  depend- 
ing on  others  to  give  me  the  things  I  desired. 
In  short,  I  was  controlled  by  the  will  of  others. 
Henceforth,  I  determined  to  have  a  strong 
will  of  my  own — to  demand  and  command 
what  I  wanted. 


■l-^fJL 


I  Now  Own  a 
$25,000  Home 


you — no  knowl- 
edge, no  plan,  no 
idea  is  worth  a 
penny  unless  it  is 
used — and  it  can- 
not be  used  un- 
less some  one's 
power  of  will  does 
it!" 

ROFESSOR  HADDOCK'S  rules 
_  and  exercises  in  will  training  have 
been  placed  in  book  form,  and  I  have 
been  authorized  by  the  publishet-s  to 
say  that  any  reader  who  cares  to  examine  his 
startling  book  on  will  power  may  do  so  with- 
out sending  any  money  in  advance.  In  cither 
words,  if  after  a  week's  reading  you  do  not 
feel  that  "Power  of  Will"  is  worth  $3,  the 
sum  asked,  return  it  and  you  will  owe 
nothing. 

When  you  receive  your  copy  for  exarr[ina- 
tion  I  suggest  that  you  first  read  the  articles 
on:  The  law  of  great  thinking;  How  to  de- 
velop analytical  power;  How  to  guard  against 
errors  in  thought;  How  to  drive  from  thd 
mind  unwholesome  thoughts ;  How  to  deyelopi 
fearlessness;  How  to  use  the  mind  in  sickiiess; 
How  to  acquire  a  dominating  personality. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the 
225,000  owners  who  have  read,  used  and 
praised  "Power  of  Will  "  are  such  prominent 
men  as  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey;  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Parker;  Wu  Ting  Fang,  ex-U.S. 
Chinese  Ambassador;  Gov.  McKelvie  of 
Nebraska;  Assistant  Post  master -General 
Britt;  General  Manager  Christeson  of  Wells 
Fargo  Express  Co.;  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis;  Sen- 
ator Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas,  and  thousands 
of  others. 


WITH  this  new  purpose  in  mind,  I  ap-. 
plied  myself  to  finding  out  something 
rnore  a'uou.  will  power,  and  in  my  investiga- 
tion I  encountered  the  works  of  Professor 
Frank  Channing  Haddock.  To  my  amaze- 
ment and  delight,  I  discovered  that  this 
eminent  scientist,  whose  name  ranks  with 
James,  Bergson  and  Royce,  had  completed 
the  most  thorough  and  constructive  study  of 
will  power  ever  made.  I  was  astonished  to 
read  his  statement.  'The  will  is  just  as  sus- 
ceptible of  development  as  the  muscles  of  the 
body!'  My  question  was  answered!  Eagerly 
I  read  further — -how  Dr.  Haddock  had  de- 
voted twenty  years  to  this  study  —  how  he 
had  so  completely*  mastered  it  that  he  was 
actually  able  to  set  down  the  very  exercises 
by  which  anyone  could  develop  the  will,  mak- 
ing it  a  bigger,  stronger  force  each  day,  sim- 
ply through  an  easy,  progressive  course  of 
training. 

"  It'is  almost  needless  to  say  that  I  at  once 
began  to  practice  the  exercises  formulated  by 
Dr.  Haddock,  and  I  need  not  recount  the  ex- 
traordinary results  that  I  obtained  almost 
from  the  first  day.  You  already  know  the 
success  that  my  developed  power  of  will  has 
made  for  me. 

I  will  examine  a  copy  of  "Power  of  Will"  at  your 

"People    sometimes    worry    because    they       risk.    I  agree  to  remit  $3  or  remail  the  book  in  6 days, 
cannot    remember    or    because    they    cannot 

concentrate.     The    truth    is,  will    power    will       Name.' 

enable  them  to  do  both.     The  man  who  can 

use  his  will  cannot  only  concentrate  and  re-       Address 

member  but  can  make  use  of  these  two  facul- 
ties.   And  I  want  to  leave  this  one  word  with       


As  a  first  step  in  will  training,  I  would  sug- 
gest immediate  action  in  this  matter  before 
you.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  write  a 
letter.  Use  the  blank  form  below,  if  you 
prefer,  addressing  it  to  the  Pelton  Publishing 
Company,  8-F  Wilcox  Block,  Meriden,  Conn., 
and  the  book  will  come  by  return  mail.  This 
one  act  may  mean  the  turning  point  of  your 
life  as  it  has  meant  to  me  and  to  so  many 
others. 


Pelton  Pablishing  Company, 

8-F  Wilcox  Block,  Meriden,  Conn. 
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WHAT  MAKES  VALUE 
in  A  MOTOR  TRUCK 


A  TRUCK  yields  so  much  performance  for  so  much 
money — price  plus  operating  cost.  What  it  can  do, 
how  long  it  can  do  it,  how  dependably,  at  what  cost,  alone 
determine  its  value,  into  which  enter  five  factors  to  be  care- 
fully considered  by  every  purchaser.     These  are: 


Record  and  Performance 

WHAT  a  truck  can  do  is  measured  by 
what  it  has  done,  in  work  accomplished 
and  length  of  service.  Where  comparative 
cost  records  are  properly  kept,  single  unit 
White  installations  grow  into  fleets.  In 
mixed  fleets.  White  equipment  is  uniformly 
selected  for  the  hardest  task. 

The  Maker 

EVERY  truck  needs  a  sponsor,  a  maker 
whose  name  is  a  guarantee  of  honest, 
efficient  manufacture,  whose  p>olicies  and  re- 
sources assure  that  he  will  be  here  to  stand 
back  of  his  product  permanently.  The 
importance  of  this  is  apparent  when  you 
consider  how  few  makers  survive  in  any 
line  of  manufacture. 

The  White  Company  is  financially  sound. 
It  has  been  building  highest  quality  motor 
vehicles  for  eighteen  years,  and  holds  a 
manufacturing  position  second  to  none. 

The  Factory 

THE  White  factory  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  industry  and  is  so  modernly 
equipped  that  a  very  large  volume  of  out- 
put is  obtained  per  unit  of  labor.   Thus  the 


purchaser  receives  value  fully  commensurate 
with  his  investment. 

Truck  Experience 

THE  White  Company  sells  not  merely 
trucks.  It  sells  efficient  transportation. 
It  knows  how  to  install  the  kind  and  size  of 
equipment  for  a  given  task,  can  adjust  the 
truck  installation  to  keep  step  with  the 
business.  It  has  knowledge  gained  by 
years  of  experience  with  many  thousands 
of  trucks  in  all  lines  of  trade — an  asset  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  purchaser. 

Service  Facilities 

TO  get  maximum  earnings  out  of  a  truck, 
it  must  be  kept  going,  and  this  can  be 
assured  only  by  resourceful  and  convenient 
service  to  the  owner. 

The  White  Company  has  covered  the 
country  with  facilities  for  quick  and  com- 
plete service — plants,  spare  parts  and  field 
organization.  It  required  years  to  build  up. 
No  new  manufacturer  can  do  this;  no  small 
manufacturer  can  aff^ord  it. 

The  purchaser  of  White  Trucks  secures 
motor  transportation  at  the  lowest  cost, 
expertly  installed  and  permanently  pro- 
tected. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 
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TOPIC  S   -  OF  -  THE  -  DAY 


United  States  official  pIiot*'grai»li-     Bv  Undrrwond  Hc  Undeivv-md.  New  Y"rli. 

THE  COMMISSION  WHICH  FRAMED  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

The  members,  who  represent  fourteen  nations,  and  who  voted  unanimously  for  the  Constitution,  are,  from  the  reader's  left  to  right,  sitting:  Viscount 
Chinda  (Japan),  Baron  Makino  (Japan),  Leon  Bourgeois  (France),  Lord  Robert  Cecil  (Great  Britain),  Premier  Orlando  (Italy),  Premier  Kramar 
(Czecho-Slovak  Republic),  Premier  Venizelos  (Greece);  standing:  Mr.  Pessoa  (Brazil),  Baron  Yoshida  (Japan),  Colonel  House  (United  States), 
the  Secretary  of  the  BraziUan  Mission,  Mr.  Dmoski  (Poland),  Mr.  Vesnitch  (Servia),  the  Secretary  of  the  Belgian  Legation,  General  Smuts  (Great 
Britain),  President  Wilson,  Mr.  Dimandi  (Roumania),  Mr.  Hymans  (Belgium),  Major  Bonsall  (United  States),  Mr.  Wellington  Koo  (China),  Mr. 

Reis  (Portugal),  Mr.  Scialoja  (Italy),  and  Mr.  Lamaude  (France). 


WILL  THE  SENATE  DEFEAT  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS? 


SO  VIOLENT  AND  SWEEPING  is  the  criticism  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  League  of  Nations  program  that  has  flared 
up  in  the  United  States  Senate  that  some  editorial  observers 
are  asking  whether  it  is  possible  that  this  covenant  against  war 
will  be  wrecked  at  last  by  the  nation  that  has  been  regarded  as 
its  special  sponsor.  Only  by  the  Senate's  consent,  indicated 
by  a  two-thirds  majority,  can  we  become  a  member  of  the 
proposed  Society  of  Nations,  and  the  enthusiastic  demonstrations 
of  approval  which  greeted  Senator  Reed's  recent  arraignment  of 
the  articles  which  make  up  the  League's  constitution  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  its  Senatorial  friends  are  none  too  numer- 
ous. It  is  true  that  Senator  Hitchcock,  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  is  quoted  by  the  New  York  Times  as 
believing  that  "when  it  comes  to  voting  upon  the  League  as  a 
part  of  the  peace  treaty  it  wiU  be  adopted  by  the  Senate."  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  Washington  representative  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun,  after  a  poll  of  the  Senate  as  it  wiU  be  made 
up  in  the  next  Congress,  finds  that  there  would  bo  "at  least 
twelve  votes  lacking  for  indorsement  if  a  vote  were  taken 
now."     To  quote  this  correspondent: 

"Twenty-two  Senators  are  listed  as  being  inclined  against  the 
League  and  twenty-two  more  are  listed  definitely  against  the 
present  form  taken  by  the  League,  making  a  total  of  forty-four 
Senators  disposed  to  challenge  the  efficiency  of  the  League  pre- 
venting future  wars. 

"Since  it  takes  sixty-four  votes  to  ratify  the  League  con- 
stitution, whether  it  is  submitted  to  the  Senate  as  a  separate 


treaty  or  as  a  part  of  the  general  treaty  of  peace,  it  will  be 
seen  that  even  if  all  those  now  disposed  to  favor  the  League 
are  won  definitely  to  the  plan,  it  will  be  necessary  to  win  over 
twelve  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  against  it  in  order  to 
obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority." 

But  while  Senators  Reed  (Dem.),  Poindexter  (Rep.),  Borah 
(Rep.),  and  others  denounce  the  League  constitution  as  virtually 
a  betrayal  of  the  United  States,  President  Wilson  categorically 
denies  the  validity  of  their  criticisms  and  insists  that  the  people 
of  this  country  and  of  the  countries  that  are  our  allies  have  set 
their  hearts  irrevocably  on  the  erection  of  this  bulwark  against 
war's  return.  Any  man  who  thinks  America  will  disappoint 
the  world  in  this  matter,  he  declares,  "does  not  know  America." 
"I  should  welcome,"  he  adds,  "no  sweeter  challenge  than  that." 
Nor  do  we  look  in  vain  for  an  echo  of  this  same  spirit  in  the  press. 
Thus  we  find  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  declaring  that 
"the  men  who  are  now  attempting  to  wreck  the  League  of 
Nations  are  in  reality  attempting  to  A\Teck  the  peace  of  the 
world,"  while  tlio  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  accii.ses 
some  of  our  Senators  of  flaunting  "scarecrows"  to  frighten 
America  away  from  the  League,  and  declares  that  "to  cast  coal- 
oil  on  the  flames  of  smoldering  Europe  just  now  is  neitii(>r 
Senatorial  nor  sane."  "Some  of  us  may  hesitate  to  say  what 
the  Senators  in  Washington  who  bitterly  assail  the  proposed 
League  have  in  view,  but  everybody  must  know  what  they  are 
doing,"  says  the  New  York  World  (Dem.).  "They  are  talking 
for  war,  for  perpetual  war,  just  as  the  Prussian  Army  officers 
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used  to  talk."  "Must  we,  for  the  absurd  fear  of  'entangling 
alliances,'  become  a  nation  to  be  scorned  and  hissed?"  asks  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  which  believes  it  "unthinkable" 
that  the  foes  of  the  League  should  have  their  way  and  that  the 
United  States  "should  be  the  one  skulker  among  nations." 
And  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  commenting  on  rumors  of 
a  nation-^vide  campaign  against  the  League,  notes  the  cynical 
suggestion  that  munition-makers  may  be  interested  in  this 
opposition.     Thus  we  read: 

"  If  a  cynic  were  asked  why  any  one  should  be  willing  to  pay 
for  an  expensive  campaign 
against  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, he  would  doubtless 
reply  that  manufacturers 
of  war  -  supphes  do  not 
favor  a  tendency  toward 
disarmament,  and  that 
those  who  stand  to  gain 
by  the  use  of  force  in  smal- 
ler and  defenseless  coun- 
tries are  naturally  willing  ' 
to  pay  to  prevent  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  eiu^b 
on  their  freedom  of  action. 
Also  there  are  those  who 
hate  the  idea  of  coopera- 
tion with  England  and 
France.  There  are  many 
people  in  the  United  States 
ready  to  give  these  answers. 
The  distinguished  pubUc 
men  now  opposing  the 
League  therefore  owe  it  to 
themselves  to  invite  the 
fullest  publicity  as  to  the 
sources  of  their  financial 
backing.  Mr.  Poindexter 
in  the  Senate  the  other 
day  accused  Mr.  Taft  of 
accepting  remuneration 
from  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment and  the  League 
to  Enforce  Peace.  The 
accusation  did  not  happen 
to  be  true,  but  even  if  it 
were,  these  organizations 
publish  the  names  of  their 
trustees  and  contributors. 
Let  us  have  equal  frank- 
ness on  the  other  side." 

A  writer  in  the  New 
York  Times  (Dem.)  re- 
ports that  the  politicians 
at  Washington  are  waiting 
with  their  ears  to  the 
ground  for  a  clue  to  the 
popular  feeling  about  the 

League,  but  he  adds  that  "since  the  sweep  of  the  prohibition 
amendment  whoUy  upset  guessing  methods  of  the  past  they  have 
lost  confidence  in  their  skill  of  prophecy."  "Opposition  to  the 
League  of  Nations  is  based  largely  upon  apprehensions  that  have 
no  real  foundation,"  thinks  the  Chicago  Post  (Ind.  Rep.).  "We 
want  a  League  of  Nations  to  prevent  war,  and  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  it,"  declares  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  (Rep.),  and  the 
St.  Joseph.  News-Press  (Ind.),  reading  the  arguments  of  Senator 
Borah  and  other  opponents  of  the  League,  is  moved  to  remark 
that  "these  same  devotees  of  precedents,  had  they  lived  in 
earlier  days,  would  have  called  the  American  Revolution  too 
radical  a  step  and  would  have  clung  stedfastly  during  the 
Civil  War  to  State  rights."  Remarking  that  "the  American 
people  are  an  uncommonly  sensible  folk,"  the  New  York  Times 
goes  on  to  say: 

"We>take  occasion  to  record  here  our  firm  belief  that  they 
will  refuse  to  be  scared  by  Senator  Reed's  horrendous  con- 
juration of  anointed   European  kings    and   whiskered  Asiatic 
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despots.  But  let  the  Senator  beware  of  misjudging  the  senti- 
ments of  his  countrymen  upon  one  important  matter.  They 
have  a  horror  of  war.  They  are  going  to  accept  the  League  of 
Nations  jinless  he  and  Mr.  Borah  and  Mr.  Poindexter  have  a 
better  guaranty  of  peace.     What  do  they  propose?" 

Turning  again  to  the  Springfield  Republican,  we  read  this 
warning  against  listening  too  credulously  to  the  League's 
enemies : 

"The  news  that  the  United  States  at  this  late  day  had  repudiat- 
ed a  peace  based  on  the  League  would  be  followed  by  something 

like  a  financial  panic. 
Revolutionary  disorders 
worse  than  any  yet  ex- 
perienced would  probably 
be  the  consequence  in 
Central  Europe.  The 
shock  of  dismay  and  hope- 
lessness that  would  be  felt 
in  all  the  liberal  parties  of 
western  Europe  and  Great 
Britain  would  be  inde- 
scribable. English  liberal 
sentiment  was  admirably 
exprest  in  the  letter  from 
the  English  clergyman  to 
President  Wilson  which 
The  Republican  printed  on 
Saturday:  'It  is  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the 
strength  of  the  hopes  that 
are  centered  in  you ;  unless 
it  be  measured  by  the  de- 
spair with  which  the  con- 
trasted possibihties  are 
regarded.' 

"For  the  peace-making 
would  quickly  become  an 
angry  scramble  for  the 
spoils  by  the  jealous  great 
Powers  and  the  jostUng 
small  nations  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  from  the  mo- 
ment that  President  Wil- 
son's moral  authority  in 
the  Peace  Conference  was 

destroyed 

"A  fact  of  absolute 
certainty  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  case  he  should  be 
driven  by  lack  of  home 
support  to  abandon  the 
League  of  Nations,  would 
be  obliged  to  make  a 
separate  peace  with  the 
Central  Powers,  for  he 
would  find  the  opposition 
in  America  to  any  partial 
alhance  at  least  no  weaker 
than  the  opposition  to  the 
Leagiie  of  Nations.  If  the  President,  therefore,  should  with- 
draw from  the  Paris  conference  .  .  .  and  make  a  separate  peace 
based  on  our  'traditional  isolation,'  the  catastrophic  effect  upon 
Europe  'would  be  beyond  one's  power  to  conceive.  It  might 
mean  the  complete  collapse  of  European  civihzation." 

A  number  of  the  specific  counts  brought  against  the  League 
by  Senator  Reed  and  others  can  be  grouped  under  the  general 
head  of  a  surrender  of  our  national  sovereignty  to  a  super- 
national  body.  We  do  make  a  certain  surrender  of  sovereign 
rights,  admits  the  New  York  Times,  but  only  to  the  same 
extent  that  we  do  whenever  we  negotiate  and  ratify  a  treaty 
with  a  foreign  Power,  thereby  putting  certain  restraints  upon 
our  freedom  of  conduct  and  agreeing  not  to  do  specified  things 
which,  as  a  sovereign  nation,  we  should  have  a  lawful  right  to  do. 
Moreover,  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  "if  we  give  up 
our  sovereignty,  then,  of  course,  England  gives  up  her  sovereignty, 
France  hers,  Italy  hers,  and  so  on  throughout  the  list,"  altho  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  "the  United  States  abandons  nothing." 


ARGUMENT   TN  A   NUTSHELL. 
— Darling  in  the  New  Yorli  Tribune. 
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Another  outstanding  charge  in  the  Senatorial  indictment  is 
that  the  League  could  abrogate  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  "One 
thing  is  perfectly  clear,"  persists  Senator  Borah,  "and  that  is 
that  as  it  stands  it  is  a  renunciation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine." 
To  this  ex-President  Taf t  replies  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  League 
merely  extends  the  application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to 
include  the  whole  world,  and  in  the  St.  Louis  Star  (Ind.)  we  read: 

"The  League  of  Nations  does  not  nullify  the  Monroe  Doe- 
trine.  It  writes  it  into  the  law  of  the  world.  Article  X  of  the 
League's  proposed  constitution  is  the  doctrine  of  Monroe 
applied  to  every  independent  nation  in  the  world  and  guaran- 
teed by  the  members  of  the  League,  individually  and 
severally.  .  .  .  Article  X   of    the  constitution  reads  as  follows: 

"'The  high  contracting  parties  undertake  to  respect  and  pre- 
serve as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and 
existing  political  independence  of  all  states  members  of  the 
League.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression,  or  in  case  of  any  threat 
or  danger  of  such  aggression,  the  executive  council  shall  advise 
upon  the  means  by  which  the  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled.' 

"This  article  is  given  application  to  all  nations,  and  not 
merely  to  members  of  the  League,  by  the  provision  in  Article 
XVII  that  states  outside  the  League  may  accept  the  obligations 
of  membership  in  order  to  settle  disputes. 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  proclaimed  for  the  purpose  of 
upholding  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  independence 
of  the  nations  of  South  and  Central  America.  It  binds  the 
United  States  to  the  exact  course  which  the  League  of  Nations 
demands  of  all  nations.  No  nation  could  violate  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  without  violating  Article  X  of  the  League's  constitu- 
tion. If  the  League  failed  to  take  action,  it  could  not  prevent 
action  by  the  United  States  except  in  the  inconceivable  event 
of  a  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  violating  Article  X,  with  South- 
American  states  voting  against  their  own  interests. 

"The  League  puts  the  Monroe  Doctrine  on  such  a  solid  basis 
that  it  will  remove  the  appearance  of  a  protectorate,  to  which 
South-America  objects,  and  will  give  it  the  validity  of  written  law, 
lack  of  which  has  been  its  chief  source  of  weakness  in  the  past." 

"Neither  league  nor  alliance,  the  plan  seems  to  have  the 
virtues  of  neither  and  the  faults  of  both,"  complains  the  New 
York  Tribune  (Rep.),  while  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  (Ind.) 
dismisses  it  as  "this  project  of  transcendental  fatuity."  As 
Senator  Borah  sees  it,  "this  is  the  first  step  in  internationalism 
and  in  the  sterilizing  of  nationalism."  To  join  the  League, 
insists    Senator    Reed,    would    be    to  "surrender   by    the    pen 


answer  any  questions  about  the  League,  we  are  told  by  a  New 
York  TiHbune  correspondent  that  these  points  were  brought  out : 

"1.  The  President  feels  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  recog- 
nized, tho  he  does  not  feel  that  any  amendment  providing  this 


IT  LOOKS  GOOD,  BUT 


— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

what  Washington  gained  by  his  sword."  The  League,  affirms 
Senator  Cummins,  would  "commit  the  United  States  to  a 
course  which  must  end  in  humiliation  and  disaster." 

But  when  President  Wilson,  after  his  dinner  to  the  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committees,  offered  to 
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"GREAT   EXPECTATIONS." 

— Plaschke  in  the  Louisville  Times. 

could  be  written  into  the  instrument.     He  feels  that  the  League 
extends  the  idea  to  the  entire  world. 

"2.  The  United  States,,  if  directed  to  be  the  mandatory 
power  to  enforce  the  League's  orders  in  any  country,  has  the 
right  to  decline  to  act. 

"3.  He  thinks  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people  would 
lead  the  United  States,  however,  to  act  as  the  mandatory  in 
Armenia. 

"4.  Immigration  restrictions  by  the  United  States  will  be  no 
concern  of  the  League.  He  regards  immigration  legislation 
as  entirely  outside  the  purview  of  the  League. 

".5.  The  League  or  executive  council  will  have  no  power  to 
compel  obedience  to  its  dictates  as  to  the  size  of  the  army  or 
navy  of  any  country.  After  a  recommendation  as  to  size  of 
armament,  the  countries  involved  must  themselves  act  ac- 
cording to  the  convictions  of  their  own  governments.  He  made 
no  suggestion  as  to  what  would  happen  if  some  nation  should 
persistently  refuse  to  abide  by  the  executive  council's  ideas 
as  to  the  size  of  the  armament  for  that  country. 

"6.  Action  on  any  important  question  by  the  executive 
council  must  virtually  be  unanimous.  Hence  it  would  be  un- 
likely that  any  such  possibility  as  Japan  being  the  mandatory 
power  in  Mexico  or  Great  Britain  in  Venezuela  could  arise. 

"7.  Any  nation  which  joins  the  League  can  withdraw  at  any 
time  by  taking  the  proper  steps  to  abrogate  the  treaties  under 
which  that  nation  joined  the  League.  In  this  connection  the 
President  said  he  found  himself,  a  Southerner  who  had  rather 
approved  secession,  virtually  the  only  one  who  advocated  some 
restraint  on  withdrawals  from  the  League. 

"8.  The  English  colonies — Canada,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  and  Australia — are  regarded  so  nearly  independent  as  to 
be  considered  as  separate  members  of  the  League. 

"9.  The  League  constitution,  the  President  thinks,  will  be 
ratified  in  almost  identically  its  present  form,  amendment 
being  very  difficult. 

"10.  The  constitution  for  the  League  ^v\\\  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  peace  treaty. 

"11.  The  League  will  not  absolutely  prevent  war.  It  is 
only  an  approach  to  an  understanding  between  nations  looking 
in  that  direction. 

"12.  Joining  the  League  is  recognized  as  a  certain  surrender 
of  sovereignty.  'Every  treaty,'  the  President  said,  'is  to  a 
certain  extent  a  surrender  of  sovereignty.' 

"  13.  The  whole  success  of  the  League  rests,  in  the  President's 
opinion,  on  the  good  will  and  good  faith  of  the  nations. 

"14.  The  five  major  Powers  in  the  League  would  decide  not 
only  the  personnel  of  the  other  four  members  of  the  executive 
council,  but  the  length  of  their  service  on  it." 
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JOHN   BARLEYCORN'S   HOPES 

WHILE  PROHIBITIONISTS  EXULT  with  BiUy 
Sunday  that  "the  rain  of  tears  is  over;  the  slums 
\vtI1  soon  be  a  memory;  we  wiU  turn  our  prisons  into 
factories,  our  jails  into  storehouses  and  corn-cribs;  men  will 
walk  upright  now,  women  ■will  smile,  children  will  laugh,  hell 
wiU  be  for  rent,"  such  a  spokesman  for  the  liqiior  business  as 
the  San  Francisco  Wholesalers'  and  Retailers'  Review  pictures 
the  trade  watching  the  approach  of  prohibition  "in  a  dumb 
stupor."  "That  the  wine  of  the  Bible,  the  nut-brown  ale  of 
history,  the  mint  julep,  the  wassail-bowl,  the  stirrup-cup,  and 
the  wayside  inn  famous  in  song  and  story  should  be  shoved  into 
the  discard  by  a  lot  of  boneheads  who  never  thrilled  a  thrill," 
seems  impossible  to  this  wine-trade  editor,  but,  he  sighs,  "it 
is  true."  Yet  while  John  Barleycorn  knows  his 
death-warrant  is  signed,  he  has  not  yet  given 
up  hope  of  a  reprieve.  As  the  editor  just  quoted 
puts  it,  "We  hope  and  hope."  Justice  (Orange), 
organ  of  New  Jersey  liquor  dealers,  teUs  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,  which  "doesn't  seem  to 
realize  that  the  fight  it  thinks  ended  has  only 
just  begun":  "The  official  promxilgation  that 
seems  to  make  the  '  Dry '  amendment  a  part 
of  the  nation's  charter  ends  anly  a  skirmisli 
in  a  great  defensive  war  for  the  saving  of  Ameri- 
ican  liberty."  The  American  Brewer  (New 
York)  agrees  that  "all  hope  is  not  yet  lost." 
Liquor-trade  organs  are  cheered  by  such  news- 
paper statements  as  this  from  a  Brooklyn  Eagle 
editorial:  "Like  a  man  who  has  fallen  into  a 
pond  and  comes  to  the  surface  blowing  water 
energetically  from  his  mouth  and  nose,  the 
country  is  awakening  from  its  recent  unexpected 
plunge  under  the  waters  of  prohibition  and  is 
looking  around  wildly  to  see  how  it  can  get  out 
of  its  predicament."  BonJorVs  Circular  (New  York),  a  liquor- 
trade  monthly,  feels  that  the  letters  of  protest  against  prohibi- 
tion carried  by  the  daily  press  "demonstrate  that  what  has  been 
done  is  not  a  popular  thing."  And  The  National  Herald,  a 
Philadelphia  liquor-trade  weekly,  is  convinced  that  a  reaction 
against  "this  form  of  fanaticism"  is  inevitable:  "when  it  will 
come,  no  one  can  tell;  but  that  it  wiU  come  let  no  one  doubt." 
First  of  all,  say  these  spokesmen  for  the  outlawed  business, 
the  amendment  must  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  courts.  Its 
constitutionality  is  to  be  contested  from  every  point  by  the 
skilled  lawyers  employed  by  the  trade.  According  to  The 
American  Brewer,  "the  first  barrel  of  the  wet  suit"  wiU  be  the 
argument  that  the  seven-year  limitation  in  the  amendment  was 
an  illegal  attempt  to  amend  both  Constitution  and  method  of 
amending  at  once.  "Their  second  barrel  attacks  the  con- 
current power  of  the  States  and  nation  to  enforce  the  law," 
which,  they  say,  is  "impossible."  The  third  point  is  bigger  and 
more  complicated  and  is,  in  brief,  a  charge  that  the  prohibition 
amendment  takes  away  one  of  the  powers  reserved  to  the  States 
by  the  Constitution.  Liquor  interests  are  also  planning  to 
contest  the  amendment  by  trying  to  compel  a  referendum  in  a 
number  of  States  whose  laws  require  a  referendum  on  such 
ratifications  by  their  legislatures.  According  to  the  publicity 
sheet  of  the  National  Ass-ociation  of  Distillers  and  Wholesale 
Dealers,  they  believe  that  at  least  thirteen  States  will  reject 
ratification  when  it  is  put  to  a  popular  vote. 

A  movement  to  get  union-labor  to  strike  against  the  prohibi- 
tion amendment,  under  the  slogan  "No  Beer,  No  Work,"  was 
discust  in  our  issue  of  last  week  and  its  badge  is  pictured  on 
this  page.  Mr.  Archibald  Hopkins,  a  Washington  lawyer, 
writes  to  The  National  Herald  to  protest  against  this  movement 
and  to  suggest  a  better  way  to  meet  the  prohibition  situation: 


"Let  the  3,000,000  returning  soldiers,  who  will  be  almost 
unanimously  against  it,  unite  with  the  labor  organizations 
and  every  one  else  who  believes  in  local  self-government  and 
personal  liberty,  and  defeat  at  the  next  Congressional  elec- 
tion, which  will  occur  in  about  twenty  months,  every  man 
who  voted  for  the  amendment,  and  send  men  to  Congress 
pledged  to  repeal  any  legislation  which  has  been  enacted  to 
enforce  it.  It  can  be  made  in  that  way  to  fall  into  innocuous 
desuetude   before  long." 

Justice  similarly  urges: 

"The  legal  chiefs  of  the  National  Anti-Saloon  League  say 
that,. just  as  vital  as  was  the  ratification  of  the  amendment  itself, 
is  the  enactment  of  law  for  its  enforcement.  A  restored  sane 
public  sentiment  will  warn  Congress  against  the  enactment  of 
such  laws.  The  legislation  must  have  the  concurrence  of  the 
States.  State  legislatures  will  be  frightened  off  by  indignant 
and  outraged  constituencies  from  passing  laws 
aiding  or  even  permitting  the  enforcement 
of  the  amendment  among  their  people.  With- 
out laws  by  Congress,  supplemented  by  laws  in 
the  several  States,  the  amendment,  even  if 
the  courts  should  allow  it  to  stand,  would 
become  a  dead  letter.'*' 

A  number  of  newspapers  have  pointed  out 
that  the  amendment  calls  for  the  prohibition  of 
"intoxicating  liquors,"  and  that  much  depends 
upon  the  definition  of  the  word  "intoxicating." 
Limitations  of  alcoholic  content  anywhere  from 
one-half  of  1  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  have  been 
suggested  and  the  lawyers  are  investigating 
a  large  number  of  court  decisions  defining 
"intoxicating  liquor"  and  "drunkenness."  The 
Jersey  City  Journal  notes  that  if  the  States  have 
the  privilege  of  making  their  own  interpre- 
tations, "what  would  be  an  intoxicating  liquor 
in  one  State  would  be  a  non-intoxicating  liquor 
in  another  State."  Then  some  States  might 
make  the  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  law 
"sharp  with  teeth"  while  other  States  might  make  them  so 
slight  as  to  be  "merely  legislative  jokes."  For  such  reasons  as 
these,  lawyers,  we  are  told,  e;{pect  Congress  "to  pass  one  defining 
law  that  shall  apply  with  equal  force  to  each  and  every  State." 
And  The  Journal,  realizing  that  the  prohibition  fight  instead  of 
being  over  has  apparently  only  begun,  wonders  what  Congress 
will  do:  "Will  the  advocates  of  prohibition  succeed  in  making 
the  United  States  bone  dry  or  will  the  antiprohibitionists  be  able 
to  save  beer  and  light  wine  from  the  alcoholjc  smash-up?  "  Edward 
S.  Luther,  the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph's  political  writer, 
says  that  "with  a  5  per  cent,  law  on  the  statute-books,  beer, 
ale,  claret,  sauterne,  and  many  other  Ught  wines  would  pass 
under  the  wire  in  safety,  but  champagne  would  be  barred  along 
with  'hard  liquor.'" 

Ex-President  Taft  speaks  for  those  who  opposed  the  amend- 
ment because  they  doubted  whether  "prohibition  would  pro- 
hibit" in  the  large  cities  and  because  they  objected  to  imperiling 
the  stability  of  the  Union  by  vesting  in  the  national  government 
so  much  police  power  over  matters  "normally  parochial."  He 
declares  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  now  "to  urge 
and  vote  for  all  reasonable  and  practical  legislative  measures  by 
Congress  adopted  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  amendment." 
Opponents  of  the  amendment  should  "unite  with  the  advocates 
of  prohibition  to  enforce  the  law,"  that  the  country  may  enjoy 
the  fuU  benefits  of  the  new  law  if  it  succeeds,  and  that  a  clear 
case  for  repeal  may  be  made  if  it  fails. 

To  let 'one  earnest  advocate  of  prohibition  speak  a  word,  we 
note  The  Venango  Herald's  (Frankhn,  Pa.)  prediction  that — 

"The  only  opposition  to  national  prohibition  probably  sim- 
mers down  to  efforts  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  adequate 
enforcing  laws  and  to  rebellion,  more  or  less  open  and  more  or 
less  vigorous,  against  the  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  shall  be 
enacted  to  carry  out  the  constitutional  provision." 
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THE  NEW  EMPEROR  OF  THE  SAHARA. 

— Bushnell  for  the  Central  Press  Association. 

ONE   MAN'S   DELIGHT   IS 

CONDITIONS   AT   BREST 

THE  ROSY  PICTURE  of  conditions  in  the  United 
States  camp  at  Brest  which  was  made  public  last  week 
moves  the  Buffalo  Express  (Ind.  Rep.)  to  remark  that 
"a  wonderful  improvement  must  have  been  wrought  in  a  few 
weeks,"  and  the  Indianapolis  A^ews  (Ind.),  welcoming  this  con- 
soling thought,  hopes  thai  the  improvement  will  be  permanent, 
since  many  thousands  of  our  men  are  yet  to  come  home  by  way 
of  that  port.  So  bad  have  these  conditions  been  in  the  past, 
if  we  are  to  accept  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  retm-ning 
soldiers,  that  "the  trenches  seemed  like  paradise  in  comparison." 
Even  the  camp's  apologists  admit  that  physically  it  is  virtually  a 
mud- wallow,  since  rain  falls  there  almost  every  day  of  the  year ; 
but  they  picture  this  difficulty  surmounted  by  ample  miles  of 
high  boardwalks,  well-built  barracks  and  mess-haUs,  and  floored 
and  heated  and  water-proof  tents.  The  other  version,  which 
has  been  specially  featured  by  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram 
(Ind.),  shows  us  an  overcrowded  and  unsanitary  camp  where 
our  returning  soldiers,  wounded  as  well  as  sound,  are  detained 
for  weeks  under  conditions  which  tend  to  undermine  health  and 
morale,  and  which  in  more  than  one  case  are  said  to  have  re- 
sulted in  suicide.  The  Telegram  quotes  soldiers  who  returned 
in  February  as  saying  that  the  sanitation  is  bad  and  the  sewerage 
inadequate,  and  one  officer  affirms  that  "there  is  sufficient 
ground  for  an  investigation  that  wiU  shake  the  country  from 
ocean  to  ocean."  Both  officers  and  men  have  complained  of 
bad  food,  bad  sanitation,  needless  exposure  to  the  cold  and  wet 
and  mud,  and  an  over-rigid  discipline  that  makes  the  place  "a 
prison  rather  than  a  camp."  Col.  William  Hayward,  of  New 
York's  colored  regiment,  the  old  15th,  declared  on  his  arrival 
from  France  a  few  weeks  ago  that  his  command  had  had  "more 
cases  of  sickness  in  three  weeks  at  Brest  than  during  three 
months  at  the  front."  Representative  Dyer  (Rep.),  of  Missouri, 
recently  stated  in  the  House  that  "our  boys  are  dying  like 
pigs  from  criminal  carelessness  of  the  War  Department  at  Brest"; 
and  last  month  Senator  Robert  J.  Owen  (Dem.),  of  Oklahoma, 
coming  back  from  France  by  way  of  Brest,  found  conditions 
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— Harding  in  the  Broolilyn  Eagle. 
ANOTHER   MAN'S    MISERY. 

at  that  port  "terrible,"  and  his  wife  wept  while  she  assured  the 
reporters  that  it  was  "not  a  fit  place  for  our  soldiers."  "If, 
as  they  say*,  it  is  better  than  it  was,"  she  added,  "God  help  those 
who  were  there  when  it  was  worst."  The  army  officers  in  charge 
of  the  camp,  says  Senator  Owen,  are  doing  the  best  they  can, 
and  he  thinks  the  chief  trouble  arises  from  ' '  pihng  too  many  men 
in  there  before  ships  are  ready  to  take  them  aboard."  The 
men,  he  adds,  are  "crazy  to  get  home,  and  very  homesick." 
The  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  quotes  a  "high  officer  in  the  reg- 
ular Army"  who  characterized  Brest  as  "the  vilest  hole  in 
France,"  and  declared  that  it  had  been  "a  scandal  from  the  very 
day  it  was  selected  as  a  camp  and  a  debarkation  port."  In  the 
beginning,  he-  said,  an  incompetent  officer  had  been  placed  in 
charge,  and  had  made  a  miserable  failure  of  organization.  But 
more  specific  are  the  charges  made  by  Maj.  Samuel  Walker 
Ellsworth,  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  also  quoted  by  The  Herald, 
who  describes  the  conditions  at  Brest  last  August  as  follows : 

"There  was  a  complete  lack  of  building  and  there  was  a 
constant  complaint  among  the  officers  over  the  failure  to  get 
any  better  conditions.  Some  of  the  troops  were  quartered  in 
wooden  barracks  little  better  than  ordinary  cow-pens — just 
plain  boards  with  tar-paper  roofs;  but  the  greater  portion  were 
in  tents,  most  of  the  men  being  quartered  in  'pup  tents'  without 
floors. 

"It  was  quite  evident  at  that  time  that  Brest  was  to  be  the 
principal  port  of  entry  for  our  troops  going  into  France,  but 
no  preparations  we're  being  made  to  pro\'ide  suitable  hospital 
accommodations  or  proper  sanitary  conditions. 

"There  was  insufficient  water,  and  the  electric-light  current 
was  not  only  insufficient,  but  irregular.  It  w-otild  frequently 
fail  while  the  surgeons  were  in  the  midst  of  an  operation. 

"The  common  topic  of  discussion  about  the  camp  was  the 
unsanitary  condition  and  the  hardships  the  men  had  to  endure 
through  the  lack  of  water  and  lack  of  all  other  necessary  sani- 
tary facilities.  ^ 

"It  was  perfectly  evident  that  some  housing  plan  should 
have  been  pro\nded  for  these  soldiers  early  in  the  history  of 
the  camp.  The  unanimous  verdict  of  those  who  passed  through 
Brest  in  the  latter  months  of  1918  was  that  it  was  unsanitary 
and  unprepared  to  handle  the  number  of  troops  quartered  there." 

Similar  charges  are  made  about  our  Classification  Camp    at 
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St.  Aignan,  which  has  been  nicknamed  Camp  "Agony."  In  a 
telegram  to  Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  John  J. 
Bash,  president  of  the  Michigan  Society  of  New  York,  says  of 
this  camp: 

"Hundreds  of  wounded  soldiers  returning  complain  of  un- 
sanitary and  liAnng  conditions  and  of  disciplinary  measures 
at  American  Army  Classification  Camp  at  St.  Aignan,  France. 
Boys  say  they  have  to  stand  in  mess-lines  for  hours  in  mud  and 
water  over  boot-tops.  Some  report  wounded  dropt  dead  in 
lines.  Latrines  ten  feet  from  tents.  Camp  built  for  8,000 
has  2.^,000.  Guard-house  full  of  men  who  violated  minor  rules. 
If  one-tenth  of  what  returning  men  say  is  true,  place  is  hell- 
hole and  disgrace  to  Army  and  to  the  United  States.  Boys  call 
it  Camp  'Agony.'  Urge  investigation  at  once  that  will  assure 
country  something  more  than  a  whitewash." 

These  things  amount  to  an  "infamous  outrage,"  for  which 
"some  men,  we  firmly  believe,  shall  go  to  prison,"  declares  the 
New  York  Telegram,  which  sent  a  message  to  President  Wilson 
calling  his  attention  to  charges  that  "soldiers  from  the  front 
and  Red-Cross  nurses  were  practically  held  prisoners  while 
in  the  Brest  camp,  and  if  they  protested  were  put  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sailing-list;  that  wounded  and  ill  were  forced  to  stand  in 
the  rain  for  hours  for  meals;  that  officers  were  overbearing  and 
harsh,  and  that  conditions  generally  were  unsanitary."  The 
President  referred  the  matter  to  General  Pershing  and  received 
the  following  denial  of  these  charges,  condensed  from  a  report 
of  ]Maj.-Gen.  Eli  A.  Helmick,  of  the  Inspector-General's  De- 
partment of  the  Expeditionary  Forces,  commanding  at  Brest: 

"No  individual  has  been  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  sailing-list. 
One  organization  was  held  fifteen  days  on  account  of  bad  state 
of  discipline  and  neglect  of  duty  and  was  released  before  ex- 
piration of  time  set,  on  account  of  honest  efforts  made  to  correct 
deficiencies.  No  man  of  the  garrison  of  more  than  sixty  thou- 
sand is  required  to  remain  in  line  over  ten  minutes. 

"Troops  are  marched  to  meals  by  time  schedules,  and  the 
entire  garrison  is  fed  within  one- hour  and  fifteen  minutes. 

"Relative  to  officers  overbearing  and  harsh  and  give  casuals 
no  consideration,  all  commanding  officers  of  troops  and  casual 
officers  passing  through  here  have  almost  without  exception 
voluntarily  and  without  solicitation  visited  my  office  before 
leaving  and  have  exprest  their  appreciation  both  verbally  and 
in  writing  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and  great  consideration  shown 
them  by  all  officers  on  duty  at  this  base  section. 

"Inspections  of  buildings  are  made  daily,  and  only  in  rare 
instances  are  leaks  discovered  during  the  hardest  wind-  and 
rain  -  storms.  In  every  instance  the  leaks  are  immediately 
repaired,  usually  before  the  occupants  have  had  time  to  report 
them. 

"As  to  mud  everywhere,  this  is  the  rainy  season.  Foot- 
paths and  roads  were  muddy  for  a  time,  due  to  conditions  over 
which  no  man  had  control.  Even  this  has  been  met  by  laying 
approximately  forty  miles  of  boardwalks  along  the  roadside 
throughout  the  camp  to  storehouses,  to  incinerators,  to  laundries, 
to  delousing  plants,  to  mess-halls,  and  along  highways.  Thou- 
sands of  cubic  yards  of  crusht  stone  have  been  laid  and  rolled 
so  that  one  may  walk  over  the  camp  without  stepping  in  the 
mud.  Sheds  and  messes  have  been  built  at  the  railroad-station 
to  serve  five  thousand  men  within  an  hour  after  arrival  both 
day  and  night.  These  are  located  conveniently  near  the  docks 
in  order  to  also  serve  troops  embarking  in  case  of  necessity. 

"Enclosed  buildings  and  rest-rooms  furnished  with  heating 
facilities,  such  as  stoves  and  open  fireplaces,  with  attractive 
decorations,  have  been  provided  at  the  docks  and  are  being 
managed  by  the  Red  Cross,  assisted  by  commissioned  and  en- 
listed details  from  the  Army.  These  facilities  are  provided  with 
chairs,  wi'iting-tables,  music,  light  refreshments,  benches,  and 
will  accommodate  4,000  men.-  A  neat  and  attractive  building 
has  been  provided  as  an  infirmary  at  the  dock,  to  which  ambu- 
lances have  access  under  cover.  Sick  and  wounded  are  provided 
with  covers  from  infirmary  to  hospital-boat,  which  is  enclosed 
and  heated.  Sick  and  wounded  are  removed  from  hospital  to 
hospital-train  or  ships  under  cover." 

General  Pershing  further  reports  that  health  conditions  at 
Brest  have  "received  high  praise  from  all  who  have  inspected 
since  the  first  formative  day";  and  he  cites  comparative 
statistics    to   justify  this  praise.     Thus   in  a   Washington  dis- 


patch to  the  New  York  Evening  World,  summarizing  [his  cable- 
gram, we  read: 

"Tables  of  hospital-rates  were  included  in  General  Pershing's 
report.  The  daily  admission-rate  per  thousand  men  for  troops 
in  Brest  and  vicinity  for  the  first  nineteen  days  of  February  was 
1.45.  The  similar  figiu-e  for  November  was  2.11,  December 
1.2,  and  for  January  1.63. 

"'The  sick-rate  is  unusually  low,'  General  Pershing  said,  'and 
is  a  direct  measure  of  the  sanitary  situation  at  that  place.  Cor- 
responding rates  for  the  whole  American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
not  counting  men  wounded  in  action,  are  as  follows:  For 
November  2.2,  for  December  2.14,  for  January  2.04.' 

"The  daily  average  death-rate  per  100,000  men  for  troops  at 
Brest  and  vicinity  is  shown  as  follows:  November  5.15,  Decem- 
ber 2.08,  January  3.15,  February  to  date  3.63. 

"  'More  than  985,000  men  entered  France  via  Brest,'  the  cable 
states,  'and  over  165,000  left  Brest.  Total  deaths  among  all 
these  transients  and  among  the  permanent  garrisons  from 
November  12,  1917,  to  February  7,  1919,  were  1,311;  deaths  on 
incoming  boats  or  by  the  time  patients  reached  hospitals  at 
Brest,  2,191.  Of  these  1,817  burials  occurred  in  September, 
October,  and  November  last,  when  influenza  and  pneumonia 
cases  were  arriving  on  transports  from  the  United  States  and 
were  in  no  way  due  to  any  health  conditions  existing  at  Brest.'" 

And  the  Herald's  Washington  correspondent  quotes  Secretary 
of  War  Baker  as  saying  that  he  agreed  with  Senator  Owen  that 
the  congestion  and  delay  at  Brest  should  be  remedied,  and 
that  he  was  providing  more  than  fifty  ships  for  that  purpose. 
He  adds: 

"I  do  not  think  Brest  is  unsanitary  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
unclean.  There  are  simply  oceans  of  mud  there.  I  know  that 
because  I  was  at  Brest  about  this  time  last  year.  It  rains  there 
330  days  out  of  360,  and  sometimes  five  times  a  day.  The  mud 
seems  to  be  our  big  trouble,  but  Mrs.  Rinehart,  who  was  in 
Brest  not  long  ago,  was  in  to  see  me  and  gave  me  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  conditions.  She  said  there  was  very  little  bad 
health,  the  best  feeding  arrangements  she  had  seen  in  Europe, 
and  that  the  tents  were  floored  and  each  had  a  stove  in  it. 
The  men  all  had  five  blankets  each,  and  there  were  thirty- 
six  miles  of  duckboard  that  enabled  the  boys  to  g«it  around 
from  place  to  place.  Apparently  she  found  very  little  to  com- 
plain of. 

"Epidemics  arise  through  either  contaminated  water-supply, 
contaminated  food-supplies,  or  from  congestion  of  population. 
The  water-supply  for  the  Brest  camp  was  slow  in  getting  in, 
but  we  now  have  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  and  food  ar- 
rangements are  good,  so  that  the  only  danger  from  epidemic 
would  be  from  having  too  many  men  sleeping  too  close  together. 
In  case  of  epidemic  they  would  have  to  thin  them  out  right 
away. 

"Mrs.  Rinehart  tells  me  that  she  never  had  seen  any  place 
in  the  world  where  the  mess-kits  were  as  thoroughly  sterilized 
as  they  are  at  Brest.  She  had  never  seen  any  place  in  the  world 
where  food  was  served  so  hot  to  soldiers.  She  told  me  of  one 
day  when  she  saw  flapjacks  served  five  thousand  men,  a  total  of 
twenty  thousand  flapjacks,  four  to  each  man.  When  you 
think  of  mass  cooking  for  soldiers,  cooking  flapjacks  for  them  is 
going  about  the  limit." 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  after  an  inspection  of  the  entire  camp, 
declared  it  to  be  "one  of  the  best  examples  of  good  organization 
and  efficient  operation  that  he  had  ever  observed."  And  from 
the  Republican  New  York  Tribune,  which  commissioned  a  special 
investigator  to  look  into  the  charges  against  this  camp,  it  also 
gets  a  clean  bill  of  health.  After  four  days  of  unhampered 
investigation  Mr.  Wilbur  Forrest  reports  to  The  Tribune  that 
"whatever  Pontanezen  Camp  may  have  been  in  the  past,  all 
cause  for  complaint  has  now  disappeared,  in  my  honest  opinion." 
The  men,  he  says,  have  no  complaints  to  offer  "of  camp  condi- 
tions, food,  or  lodgings,"  altho  they  were  all  impatient  to  get 
home  and  grumbled  about  the  delay  in  shipping  them.  Another 
Tribune  investigator,  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Brace,  found  the  same 
thing  true,  to  a  great  extent,  of  Camp  St.  Aignan,  where  "with- 
out exception  the  chief  complaint  of  the  men  was  that  they  were 
being  kept  in  camp  too  long."  Here,  however,  the  situation  was 
complicated  by  an  inadequate  water-supply. 
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EXPLAINING  THE  ARGONNE  DEATH-RATE 

OUR  VICTORY  IN  THE  ARGONNE  was  complete 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  patriotic  American — Marshal 
Foch  says  it  "broke  the  Boche's  back" — yet  some  are 
now  asking  whether  it  was  not  won  at  too  great  a  cost  in  human 
lives.  In  the  United  States  Senate  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  of 
New  Jersey,  declares  that  American  soldiers  were  "slaughtered 
like  sheep  in  the  Argonne  Forest  because  of  lack  of  artillery." 
Governor  Allen,  of  Kansas,  charges  that  our  men  were  sent 
needlessly  to  death  and  mutilation  through  the  ' '  highly  organized 
inefficiency"  of  our  army  leadership.      Others  claim  that  the 

absence  of  the  necessary 
machinery  of  warfare 
with  the  resulting  long- 
casualty  list  must  be 
finally  laid  to  the  paci- 
fists in  this  country  who 
kept  us  from  preparing 
in  time  for  the  coming 
war.  A  high  authority 
calls  attention  to  a  sud- 
den military  decision 
which  threw  our  Army 
into  the  Argonne  months 
in  advance  of  the  time 
scheduled  for  the  offen- 
sive. To  others,  how- 
ever, the  oft  -  acknowl- 
edged recklessness  of 
our  comparatively  green 
troops,  and  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  strongly 
fortified  country  through 
which  they  fought,  seem 
quite  sufficient  explana- 
tions of  a  startlingly  high 
casualty  rate. 

Governor  Allen,  who 
was  in  France  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  testified 
before  a  Congressional 
committee  that  many 
Kansas  and  Missouri  troops  of  the  35th  Division  went  to  their 
fate  quite  needlessly  because  of  blunders  or  neglect  of  officers 
higher  up,  and  his  charges  have  naturally  received  close  attention 
in  these  soldiers'  home  States.  The  General  commanding  the 
35th  Division  in  the  battle  has  denied  the  Governor's  charges. 
Yet  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  thinks  that  the  Governor  "proved 
to  the  Committee  that  his  words  of  criticism  have  not  been 
uttered  without  warrant,"  and  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
insists  that: 

"In  so  far  as  the  charges  have  been  made  by  responsible  au- 
thority, it  is  the  clear  duty  of  Congress  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
them.  Every  fact  bearing  on  the  situation  should  be  developed. 
There  should  be  no  respect  for  feelings,  and  the  whitewash-bucket 
should  be  thrown  away.  If  the  facts  develop  such  glaring  in- 
competency and  lack  of  preparation  as  has  been  alleged.  tlu>  guilt 
should  be  placed  where  it  properly  belongs,  no  matter  if  it  hv  at 
the  very  top  of  the  command  in  the  field  or  the  war-office  at  home. 
.  .  .  The  people  will  either  justify  or  damn  those  who  have  made 
the  sickening  revelations.  Let  the  investigation  go  on  in  a 
frank,  open  manner  and  let  the  results  be  determined  without 
fear  or  favor." 

Governor  Allen  charges  that  the  actual  casualties  in  the  Ar- 
gonne were  nearly  200,000,  while  the  official  report  showed  only 
56,000.  These  excessive  casuaUi(!s,  said  the  Governor,  as 
quoted  in  press  dispatches  from  Washington,  were  due  to  an 
inexcu.sable  lack  of  artillery,  airi)hines,  and  other  war-sui)pli('s. 
He  declares  that  American  solditirs  \yere  killed  bv  siielLs  from 
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Who  declares  that  the  Argonne  losses 

were    too    heavy   and    the  result   of 

"highly  organized  inefficiency." 


American  guns  when  they  went  through  their  own  barrage.  He 
asserts  that  there  was  insufficient  aircraft  to  direct  artillery-fire, 
or  to  protect  our  infantry  from  low-flying  German  planes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Governor,  there  were  insufficient  telephones,  flares, 
and  other  means  of  signaling,  and  the  infantry  leading  the 
Argonne  attack  was  unsupported  by  machine  guns  and  ar- 
tillery, and  did  not  have  enough  revolvers  or  hand-grenades. 
The  Governor  adds  that  the  30,000  men  of  the  35th  Division  had 
only  75  stretchers  and  an  inadequate  supply  of  litters,  am- 
bulances, and  blankets,  and  that  wounded  men  lay  for  as  long  as 
thirty  hours  in  the  mud  and  rain  because  of  the  lack  of  hospital 
equipment.  This  division  in  six  days  fighting  lost  7,000  men, 
of  whom  1,733  were  killed 
in  action,  said  Governor 
AUen.  One  reason  he 
gives  for  the  failure  of 
artillerj'  to  arrive  was 
that ' '  we  were  constant- 
ly buying  broken-down 
horses  from  the  French 
for  ,S400  each  and  losing 
them  the  next  day  be- 
cause they  were. unfit  to 
do  the  work."  It  seemed 
to  the  Governor  that 
many  officers  were  in- 
efficient and  that  the 
men  showed  lack  of  train- 
ing. Governor  Allen  in- 
sists that  these  state- 
ments are  not  made 
merely  on  his  own  ob- 
servations, but  are  also 
based  upon  scores  of  let- 
ters from  men  and  officers 
in  the  battle,  and  some 
are  founded  upon  official 
reports.  In  one  letter 
an  officer  said:  "Our 
artillery  failed  us  and  did 
not  support  us  after  the 
fh-st  few  hours."  The 
official  report  of  a  Regu- 
lar Army  captain  contained  the  statement  that  American  artil- 
lery barrage  fell  short  because  of  the  lack  of  aircraft  to  direct 
artillery-fire.  Governor  Allen  also  insists  that  lives  were  unnec- 
essarily lost  by  the  continuance  of  the  American  offensive  up  to 
the  very  last  minute  on  the  lltli,  when  everybody  had  known 
for  hours  that  the  Germans  were  sure  to  sign  the  armistice. 

But  it  seems  to  the  Wheeling  Register  and  other  dailies  that 
Governor  Allen's  stories  were  completely  refuted  when  Gen. 
Peter  E.  Traub,  who  commanded  the  35th  Division  in  the 
Argonne  battle,  appeared  before  the  committee,  and  the  Balti- 
more Evening  Sun  declares  that  the  General  "specifically  and 
categorically  disproved  "  the  charges.  The  General  admitted 
that  certain  shortages  did  exist,  but  were  the  inevitable  result 
of  battle  conditions.  There  was  one  instance  when  about  half 
a  doz(>n  shells  burst  among  our  own  men.  but  they  were  fired  by 
French  guns.  He  admits  that  there  were  times  when  German 
airplanes  did  attack  our  men,  but  that  there  was  no  real  "short- 
age of  airplanes"  on  our  side.  Wounded  men  were  given  the 
best  possible  care,  and  under  such  battle  conditions  could  onI.\- 
be  moved  in  tlui  night.  At  all  stages  of  the  battle  th(>  di\  ision 
was  given  artillery  support,  except  on  one  day  when  conditions 
made  it  impossible.  The  whole  American  Army,  said  the 
General,  was  at  the  time  short  of  hor.ses.  The  35th  Division 
had  a  very  dilfi<'ul1  part  1o  play  and  was  in  tlie  most  expost d 
position.      In  five  days  and  five  nights  it  "advanc(>d  again;  t 


CopyriplitoLi  hv  llie  International  Film  Service. 

GENERAL  TRAUB, 

Who  replies  that  the  Argonne  losses 

were    "very    low,"    considering     the 

strength  of  the  positions  taken. 
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three  of  the  finest  Boche  divisions  in  the  entire  Hun  Army  for  a 
distance  of  twelve  and  a  half  kilometers,  taking  positions  that 
had  baffled  the  French  for  four  years,  and  which  they  had  pro- 
nounced impregnable."  Under  the  circumstances  the  General 
considers  the  loss  of  life  "marvelously  low."  According  to  Gen- 
eral Traub  only  a  few  more  than  500  men  in  his  division  were  killed 
and  less  than  4,500  wounded. 

Several  newspapers,  among  them  the  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Press  and  the  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch,  admit  the  high  casualty 
rate,  but  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  was  deliberately  risked 
in  order  to  shorten  the  war,  and  that  the  sacrifice  was,  there- 
fore, not  needless.  The  Albany  paper  calls  attention  to  a  recent 
statement  by  Lieut.-Col.  Frederick  A.  Palmer,  formerly  of 
General  Pershing's  staff,  who  explains  that  while  the  Argonne 
operation  was  costly,  it  shortened  the  war  by  many  months, 
and  thereby  also  saved  thousands  of  lives.  The  original  plan 
was  to  fight  the  Argonne  battle  in  1919,  after  a  winter  spent  in 
forming  the  new  Army  and  bringing  supplies  from  America.  In 
the  midst  of  the  St.  Mihiel  preparations,  Foch  and  Pershing 
decided  to  attack  in  the  Argonne  on  September  26.  "We  were 
short  of  guns  and  supplies;  it  seemed  defying  fate  to  make  the 
attempt,  but  there  was  a  chance  that  if  we  could  drive  through 
to  the  German  lines  of  communication  the  war  might  be  over 
l)y  autumn."  Colonel  Palmer  wonders  how  we  won  the  battle 
against  such  obstacles.  But  "speed,  will,  endurance,  and  John 
Pershing's  determination  conquered."  The  Argonne  battle  con- 
vinced the  Germans,  we  are  told,  that  Pershing  could  get  through 
to  the  Rhine.  The  charge  that  our  soldiers  suffered  unnecessary 
losses  in  the  last  hours  of  the  war  is  thus  answered: 

"Our  Army  had  no  official  information  that  it  was  to  stop 
fighting  until  word  was  sent  from  Marshal  Foch's  headquarters 
after  the  armistice  was  signed.  Even  after  the  Allies  had  sub- 
mitted their  terms  to  the  Germans  the  officers  and  men  of  the 


Army  doubted  that  there  would  be  peace.  They  felt  they  had 
been  tricked  too  many  times  by  German  peace  talk.  It  was 
our  business  as  an  Army  to  go  on  fighting  until  the  flag  fell." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  declares  that  in  some  instances  our 
infantry  in  the  Argonne  "was  shot  up  by  our  own  artillery," 
but  this,  it  says,  was  through  no  fault  of  the  officers,  but  because 
these  officers  had,  "thanks  to  our  pacifists,"  never  had  a  chance 
to  handle  large  bodies  of  troops  before  the  war.  "For  their 
inexperience,  American  soldiers  had  to  die."  If  our  dead  on 
French  soil  could  point  accusing  fingers  they  would  point  at  "an 
Administration  and  the  Congress  which  did  not  prepare." 

A  brief  story  of  the  Argonne  battle,  based  on  General 
Pershing's  report  and  illustrated  by  official  maps,  appeared  in 
our  issue  of  two  weeks  since.  The  battle  lasted  over  six  weeks. 
The  attack  began  on  September  26,  the  strongest  Argonne  posi- 
tions had  been  taken  by  the  end  of  October,  the  Sedan  railroad 
was  reached  by  November  6,  and  the  armistice  came  on  the  11th. 
In  a  general  order  read  to  the  Army  in  France,  General 
Pershing  tells  the  divisions  of  the  First  Army  how  they  battered 
through  positions  of  imposing  natural  strength  and  fortified 
by  four  years  of  labor: 

"You  will  be  long  remembered  for  the  stubborn  persistence  of 
yoiu-  progress;  your  storming  of  obstinately  defended  machine- 
gun  nests;  yovu-  penetration,  yard  by  yard,  of  woods  and  ravines; 
your  heroic  resistance  in  the  face  of  counter-attacks  supported 
by  powerful  artillery-fire.  For  more  than  a  month,  from  the 
intitial  attajck  of  September  26,  you  fought  your  way  slowly 
through  the  Argonne,  through  the  woods,  and  over  hills  west  of 
the  Meuse;  you  slowly  enlarged  your  hold  on  the  Cotes  de 
Meuse  to  the  east,  and  then,  on  November  1,  your  attack  forced 
the  enemy  into  flight.  Pressing  his  retreat,  you  cleared  the 
entire  left  bank  of  the  Meuse  south  of  Sedan,  and  then  stormed 
the  heights  on  the  right  bank  and  drove  him  into  the  plain 
bej'ond." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


nins  a  local  head-line.     We're 


"Cooks  and  waiters  form  new  luiion 
lost. — Peoria  Transcript. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  various  brews  of  near-beer  is  that  they  are 
near  and  yet  so  far. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Turkey's  interest  in  the  proceedings  is  now  merely  a  mild  curiosity 
to  who  gets  what. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  returned  soldier  isn't  fully  retxmied 
until  he  is  returned  to  his  job. — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Every  nation  in  Europe  and  some  in 
Asia  want  to  see  peace  last  forever,  if  it 
can  get  its  terms  adopted.  Otherwise, 
otherwise. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

The  great  problem  of  the  next  decade 
wiU  be  to  obUterate  the  estrangement 
that  has  come  to  exist  between  mankind 
and  the  plowhandles. — Houston  Post. 

The  Premier  of  Manitoba  says  that 
Canada  will  soon  have  a  population  of 
50,000.000.  And  if  they  repeal  their  dry 
laws,  there's  no  telling. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Bad  as  the  I.  W.  W.  agitators  find  this 
sadly  governed  coimtry,  many  of  them 
strenuously  object  to  being  deported 
to  their  dear  old  homelands. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Opportunity  often  knocks  at  the  door 
when  it  is  too  late.  Here  is  a  New  York 
man  who  is  said  to  have  just  received  a 
patent  for  a  perfect  corkscrew. — Rochester 
Post  Express. 

Somebody  lectured  last  night  on  "  Our 
Dough-girls"  in  France.  What  we  need 
are  dough-girls  in  the  homes — girls  who 
knead  the  dough  more  and  need  the 
dough  less. — Houston  Post. 

It  is  the  conjecture  of  an  inmate  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  reads  The  Times 
of  that  city,  that  the  next  war  is  going  to 
be  between  the  two  great  yellow  races, 
the  Japanese  and  the  followers  of  the 
Hearst  press. — New  York  Tribune. 


so 


H 


A  PROFIT  is  not  without  honor  save  at  the  expense  of  one's  country. — 
Greenville  Piedmont. 

No  beer,  no  work,  may  soimd  striking,  but  it  will  come  up  against  the 
much  older  law,  no  work,  no  bread. — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Those  who  criticized  Wilson  for  going  across  should  wait  to  see  whether 

he  put  it  across. — Cleveland  Press. 

Life  for  Germany  is  just  one  armistice 
after  another. — New   York  Evening  Post. 

"As  long  as  we  have  I.  W.  W.  em- 
ployers we  will  have  I.  W.  W.  employees," 
is  the  way  Secretary  Morrison  puts  it  into 
a  nutshell. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

If  you  think  your  income  tax  is  a 
hardship,  picture  what  you  would  have 
l)een  up  against  had  Wilham  HohenzoUem 
won  the  collectorship  job. — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

If  tears  will  prevent  it,  the  esteemed 
New  York  World  will  keep  the  Prohibi- 
tion constitutional  amendment  from 
making  the  nation  very  dry. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Germ.\ny  wishes  it  distinctly  to  be  un- 
derstood that  she  signs  the  armistice 
terms  only  because  she  is  helpless.  That 
is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  rest. — Balti- 
more American. 

When  the  antitobacco  fanatics  have 
made  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  find  a 
place  on  earth  where  he  may  smoke,  we 
know  another  place.  —  Illinois  State 
Register  (Springfield). 

We  do  not  like  to  borrow  trouble,  but 
we  are  frightfully  afraid  that  while  we 
are  making  Europe  safe  for  democracy 
the  party  will  lose  every  post-office  in  the 
United  Statas. — Houston  Post. 

Herr  Ebert's  threat  to  turn  Germany 

loose    on    the    AlUes   would    have    more 

weight  if  he  did  not  wear  paper  clothes, 

a    blotting-paper  derby,    isinglass   spec- 

hiLlJ   IP.  tacles,  seaweed  socks,  pulp  shoes,  and  a 

-Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  near-rubber  collar. —  Washington  Post. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 
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THE   BIG  NAVY  BRITAIN  BUILT  DURING  THE   WAR 


SECRETS  OF  ENGLAND'S  GIGANTIC  OUTPUT  of 
war-ships  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  are  permitted  to  be 
revealed  now  that  hostilities  have  been  suspended.  Battle- 
ships and  cruisers  have  been  completed  and  many  new  ones  built 
while  the  war  was  in  progress.  But  even  more  notable  in  the 
matter  of  production,  we  learn  from 
the  naval  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times,'is  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  antisubmarine  vessels  and  of 
craft  constructed  to  meet  special  re- 
quirements. In  some  classes  which 
originally  were  numbered  in  scores 
the  total  ran  into  thousands,  and 
not  only  did  public  and  private 
ship-building  yards  and  engineering 
shops  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  them  for  new  tonnage,  but 
many  novelties  in  armament  were 
brought  forth  with  astonishing 
speed.  Besides  building  new  ships 
the  British  converted  many  vessels 
intended  for  peace  purposes  into 
instruments  of  war.  About  a  hun- 
dred liners  were  turned  into  armed 
cruisers  and  many  other  merchant 
ships  were  put  in  the  service  of 
the  fleet.  Upward  of  3,000  small 
vessels  were  utilized  in  the  various 
theaters  of  the  war  as  patrols,  con- 
voys, mine-carriers,  sowers  and 
sweepers,  fleet  messengers,  and  in 
the  air  service.  Nearly  all  these, 
we  are  told,  were  additional  to  the 
.500  ships  added  to  the  British  Navy 
proper  since  1914.  Both  Canadian 
and  American  plants  shared  in  tliis 
unexampled  production,  and  we 
read: 

"Submarines  and  submarine- 
chasers  were  built  in  parts  in  the 
United  States,  and  these  were  as- 
sembled at  Halifax  and  other  places ; 
the  former  vessels  crossed  the  At- 
lantic under  their  own  power,  and 
the  latter  were  transported  in 
large  numbers  in  merchant  ships. 
America  claimed  a  share  in  the 
honors  of  St.  George's  day  because 
of  the  splendid  part  played  in  that 
glorious  enterprise  by  the  motor- 
launches    built    over    there.      The 

guns  with  which  some  of  the  British  monitors  were  armed  came 
from  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Pennsylvania.  The 
monitors  were  among  the  first  ships  of  a  new  typo  to  be  built. 
The  monitor  is  a  vessel  of  shallow  draft  carrying  a  few  heavy 
guns  in  armored  positions,  and,  from  her  sliapo  and  structure, 
virtually  invulnerable  to  torpedo  attack.  Three  small  vessels 
of  this  class  purchased  early  in  tlu^  war  proved  to  be  very  useful 
on  the  coast  of  Belgium  and  elsewhere.  In  Lord  Fisher's 
building  program  there  were  some  thirty  monitors,  the  largest  of 
which  mounted  twin  14-inch  guns  in  a  central  turret,  while  others 
have  one  9.2-inch  in  the  bow  and  one  6-incli  at  th(>  stern,  and  llu> 
smaller  vessels  of  the  type  carried  two  6-inch  guns.  Originally 
intended  for  service  where  the  tides  and  currents  do  not  run 
strongly,  the  larger  vessels  proved  to  be   unwieldy  and  diflicnll 


to  handle  at  the  Dardanelles,  but  the  efficiency  of  the  design 
has  been  fully  demonstrated  both  in  the  Adriatic  and  the  North 
Sea.  The  larger  monitors  were,  as  a  rule,  named  after  dis- 
tinguished soldiers,  two  of  them  in  honor  of  our  AUies,  Marshal 
Neij  and  Marshal  Sonlt.  The  Glattam,  which  was  sunk  at  Dover, 
and   her  sister   ship,  the   Gordon,   were  originally  built    for    a 

Scandinavian  Power." 


PHOTOGRAPHKD   I'KOM   THE  AIR. 

H.  M.  S.  Emperor  of  India,  one  of  twenty-one  new  super- 
dreadnoughts  added  to  Britain's  Grand  Fleet*  during  tlie 
war.    Talien  from  a  kite-balloon  at  a  height  of  900   feet. 


Another  class  of  ship  is  the  shal- 
low-draft gunboat,  designed  for  ser- 
vice on  the  rivers  in  Mesopotamia, 
which  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest 
value  in  cooperating  with  the  land 
forces.  The  earlier  boats  were 
named  after  flies,  such  as  Dragon 
Fly,  and  the  later  after  insects, 
such  as  Gnat.  Naturally  the  needs 
of  the  antisubmarine  warfare  made 
necessary  an  immense  number  of 
vessels  and  a  very  diversified  as- 
sortment of  types.  How  many  sub- 
marines were  added  to  the  Navy 
has  not  yet  been  revealed,  we  are 
told,  but  the  destroyers  completed 
during  the  war  number  between  200 
and  300.  In  addition  to  the  de- 
stroyers proper  there  were  the 
flotilla  leaders  whose  function  was 
to  carry  the  commander  of  the 
flotilla  and  his  staff,  and  by  reason 
of  greater  speed  and  heavier  arma- 
ment to  afford  support  to  the  other 
destroyers.     Our  informant  adds: 

' '  The  earliest  of  the  flotilla  leaders 
after  the  Swift,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  the  prototype  of  the  class, 
were  those  purchased  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  the  Broke,  Faulk- 
ner, Botha,  and  Tipperary.  Many 
others  have  been  ordered  since,  and 
some  have  been  associated  with 
the  most  glorious  episodes  of  the 
sea-fighting.  No  definite  plan  ap- 
pears to  have  marked  the  naming 
of  the  flotilla  leaders,  but  the 
nomenclature  of  the  new  destroyers 
followed  the  alphabetical  sequence 
originated  by  Mr.  Churchill.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  the  boats 
lettered  L  and  M  were  the  newest 
completed  types.  Now  every  letter 
of  the  alphabet  down  to  W  has  its 
quota,  with  the  exception  of  Q. 
which  appears  to  have  been  re- 
served for  the  'mystery'  ships.  As  each  successive  group  fol- 
lowed the  other  the  speed  increased,  the  guns  were  heavier  or 
there  were  more  of  them,  habitability  and  sea-going  qualities 
improved,  and  additions  were  made  to  the  armament  of  depth 
charges,  mines,  and  other  contrivances,  such  as  listening  appli- 
ances, for  dealing  with  the  underwater  enemy.  As  experience 
has  always  shown,  if  a  new  implement  of  warfare  is  discovered 
new  devices  arc  found  to  destroy  it.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that 
before  hostilities  ceased  both  the  submarine  and  the  mine  had 
lost  much  of  their  menace." 

It  is  a  maxim  of  naval  warfare,  we  read  further,  that  each 
conflict  afloat  "sees  the  production  of  a  new  class  of  war-ship." 
Ill  tliis  war  not  one,  but  several  classes  have  been  prodiK-ed, 
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ONE  REASON  WHY  THE   GERMAN   NAVY   •CAME    OUT  ON   A   PIECE  OF   STRING." 

This  British  submarine  outclasses  any  German  [/-boat,  and  is  one  of  a  fleet  built  since  the  war  began.     They  are  more  than  350  feet  in  length, 
and  have  great  speed.    Note  the  two  funnels  used  when  the  craft  is  on  the  surface  where  it  is  propeUed  l)y  steam. 


Motor-vessels  of  several  kinds,  including  yachts  which  their 
owners  patriotically  offered,  launches  and  other  submarine- 
chasers  are  prominent  in  this  connection.     We  read  then: 

"Hundreds  of  motor-launches  were  ordered  in  America,  the 
parts  built  in  a  marvelously  short  time,  the  boats  put  together 
at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  then  transported  across  the  Atlantic 
with  all  their  spares  and  equipment  ready  for  immediate  trial 
on  arrival.  Still  more  exceptional  and  quite  unique  in  their 
way  were  the  C.M.B.'s,  or  coastal  motor-boats,  light,  small 
vessels  which  move  on  the  water  rather  than  through  it,  at 
ten-ifie  speed,  with  the  bows  pointing  high  in  the  air  and  the 
taffrail  deep  down  in  a  smother  of  spray.  Armed  with  a  torpedo 
or  with  depth  charges,  these  little  vessels  have  done  admirable 
ser\'ice,  and  like  their  larger  consorts,  the  motor-launches,  have 
plaj^ed  a  conspicuous  part  among  the  Frisian  Islands  and  off 
the  Belgian  coast.  No  type  developed  more  rapidly  than  the 
motor-craft,  the  water  wasps  and  skimmers  of  the  sea." 

The  most  numerous  group  of  auxiliaries  owes  its  origin  to  the 
mine.  Before  the  war  there  was  a  small  section  of  the  Royal 
Naval  Reserve  drawn  from  the  skippers  of  the  fishing-boats  in 
the  North  Sea  and  there  were  seven  old  cruisers,  three  of  which 
were  afterward  used  to  block  the  ports  on  the  Flanders  coast. 
Before  that  they  were  fitted  as  mine-layers  and — 

"From  the  nucleus  there  grew  a  tremendous  fleet,  mainly 
composed  at  first  of  trawlers  and  drifters,  which  had  actually 
been  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry,  but  augmented  later  by 
numerous  vessels  built  purposely  to  cope  with  the  mines.  In 
and  around  home  waters  there  were  some  1,500  mine-sweepers 
with  crews  of  25,000  officers  and  men.  Apart  from  the  trawlers 
and  their  smaller  sisters,  the  net-drifters,  there  were  several 
classes  of  mine-sweepers  in  the  Navy  proper,  all  of  them  built 
during  the  war.  One  class  was  called  after  flowers  and  plants, 
another  after  hunting-packs,  and  a  third  after  towns,  all  of  them 
armed,  and  altho  usually  working  under  protection,  capable, 
as  they  proved  on  many  occasions,  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves. The  old  mine-layers,  too,  were  found  to  be  too  slow,  and 
faster  vessels  were  substituted  for  them.  Both  destroyers  and 
submarines  were  also  capable  of  mine-laying,  and  before  the  war 
came  to  a  close  the  huge  cruiser  Courageous  had  also  been  fitted 
for  service.  The  above  description,  incomplete  as  it  is,  for  it 
does  not  deal  with  repair  work  at  all,  should  indicate  what  a 
gigantic  feat  was  accomplished  by  the  shipyards,  the  engineering 
shops,  and  the  arsenals." 


INTERNAL  TROUBLES   IN   SPAIN 

SPAIN  has  internal  troubles  in  addition  to  the  ever-present 
demands  of  Catalonia  for  recognition  as  an  independent 
or  autonomous  territory,  we  learn  from  the  Madrid  Epoca. 
The  Basque  provinces  of  the  northwest  of  Alfonso's  Kingdom 
have  entered  the  lists  clamoring  that  their  ancient  fueros,  or 
rights,  be  restored  to  them.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  com- 
plete autonomy,  altho,  as  their  representatives  argue,  the  grant- 
ing of  these  rights  would  in  no  way  weaken  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
but  tend  rather  to  strengthen  it,  because  by  acquiescing  in  the 
Basque  demands  the  Spanish  Government  would  be  serving  the 
interests  of  union  rather  than  a  separatism.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  Basque  leaders  at  Tolosa,  in  the  province  of  Guiptizeoa. 
formal  petitions  were  sent  to  the  Spanish  Premier  and  Ministers 
and  Kling  Alfonso  asking  for  the  restoration  of  the  fueros.  The 
Mayor  of  Tolosa  read  a  message  of  greeting  and  an  address  to 
those  attending  the  meeting  in  the  Basque  language,  amid  great 
applause.  The  Basque  demands  include,  among  other  points,  the 
administration  by  the  provincial  authorities,  instead  of  the  cen- 
tral Spanish  Government,  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  schools, 
justice,  church,  local  railways,  agriculture,  industry,  and  com- 
merce. It  is  agreed  by  those  making  the  demands  that  the 
Spanish  Government  shall  continue  to  deal  with  all  matters  in- 
herent to  itself  as  a  sovereign  Power,  such  as  foreign  relations, 
army,  navy,  customs,  coinage,  weights  and  measures,  posts  and 
telegraphs,  etc.     In  their  formal  resolutions  we  read: 

"First.  We  claim  our  right  to  integral  and  absolute  resto- 
ration of  our  autonomy,  for  which  purpose  we  demand  the  repeal 
of  the  law  of  October  25,  1830,  and  of  all  other  laws  that  have 
had  as  an  object  the  curtailment  of  the  indisputable  rights  of 
Guipiizcoa. 

"Secondly.  We  declare  that  any  autonomy  recognized  and 
granted  to  Guiptizeoa  in  a  form  identical  to  that  granted  to  other 
parts  of  Spain,  and  as  an  extension  of  the  autonomy  now  enjoyed 
by  said  province,  will  be  accepted  solely  as  a  temporary  and  pro- 
visional solution,  since  the  province  wiU  maintain  all  the  more 
ardently  and  energetically  its  ever-Living  ambition  to  obtain 
complete  restoration  of  the  rights  that  it  enjoyed  previous  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  laws  that  infringed  upon  said  rights." 


A   COMBINATION   OP   THE   SUBMARINE   AND   COAST-DEFENSE  BOAT. 
The  new  British  monitor  submarine  with  a  twelve-inch  gun  that  lacks  only  a  few  inches  of  the  largest  battle-ship  guns. 
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EFFECT   OF  AMERICAN   PROHIBITION 

ENGLAND 


PROHIBITION  OF  VODKA  IN  RUSSIA  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  was  accomplished  by  autocratic  decree,  but 
the  American  people  have  added  the  national  prohibition 
amendment  to  their  Constitution  by  the  vote  of  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures.     This  is  the  signif- 
icant fact  noted  by  sundry  British  journals,  and  it  makes  them 
wonder  how  great  effect  American  prohibition  will  have  on  the 
liquor  question  in  England.     The   London  Spectator  sums  up 
the  result  by  saying  that  ' '  a  new 
era  has  been  opened  up,  a  new 
school  in  social  practise  has  been 
founded,    and    a    new    body    of 
thought    created    among    demo- 
cratic   English-speaking    peoples 
about  the  use  of  drink."     Con- 
spicuous  among   the   Spectator's 
reflections  on  America's  innova- 
tion  is   the    probable    economic 
effects  of  a  dry  America.    Before 
the   war    approximately     £150,- 
000,000  a  year  were  being  spent 
upon   drink,  and  when  one  has 
made  due  allowance  for  the  food 
value  of  drink,  such  as  it  is,  and, 
further,  for    the  medical    value, 
The  Spectator  thinks  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  "greater  part 
of  this  expenditure  was  waste." 
We  read  then : 


"We  are  not  advocating  that 
we  should  follow  the  example  of 
America,  but  we  do  say  that  it 
is  a  subject  for  very  anxious  con- 
sideration how  far  the  compet- 
ing powers  of  industrial  America 
will  be  heightened  by  the  decision 
to  rule  out  entirely  a  tremendous- 
ly wasteful  expenditure.  By  all 
their  industrial  arts,  by  their 
standardization  and  other  expedi- 
ents which  have  enabled  them  to  produce  things  cheaply,  altho 
all  the  elements  of  production  are  dear,  the  Americans  have 
already  challenged  every  industrial  nation  in  the  world  to  a 
terribly  hard  encounter.  Can  we  continue  in  that  competition 
with  any  credit  and  profit  to  ourselves  if  we  continue  to  fight,  as 
it  were,  with  one  hand  tied  behind  our  backs?  Since  the  war 
British  expenditure  on  drink  has  greatly  risen,  but  as  prices  at 
present  stand  at  a  fictitious  standard  we  need  not  assume  any 
more  for  the  purposes  of  our  argument  than  that  as  much  would 
be  spent  on  drink  after  the  war  as  before  the  war." 


Q]^  thing  that  is  certain  is  that  the  American  portent  can  not  safely 
be  laughed  away  as  the  act  of  a  few  social  experimenters  and  high- 
souled  cranks.  Right  or  wrong,  practicable  or  impracticable, 
it  is  the  considered  word  of  a  great  nation." 

Among  the  British  press  holding  an  entirely  contrary  opinion 
of  American  prohibition  is  the  London  New  Witness,  which  be- 
lieves that  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  is  "hardly  likely  to 
increase  the  sobriety  of  the  nation  as  a  whole."  It  is  also  con- 
tended that  in  certain  English  areas  where  it  has  been  increasingly 
difficult  to  obtain  whisky,  the  people  have  had  recourse  to  "all 
sorts  of  substitutes"  and  the  "sale  of  methjlated  spirits  and 

spirit  varnish  has  increased  fifty 
per  cent,  since  the  restrictions 
of  the  liquor-control  board  came 
into  force."  A  more  serious 
consequence,  in  the  view  of  this 
paper,  is  that  "secret  drinking, 
a  vice  originally  alien  to  the  En- 
glish character,  has  been  steadily 
on  the  increase  during  the  last 
four  years  and  that  drunkenness 
in  the  home  has  become  in  cer- 
tain eases  a  recognized  addition 
to  family  life."  The  New  Witness 
admits  that — 


AN  ENGLISH  NOTION  OF  A  FAMOUS  AMERICAN  VEHICLE 
Uncle  Sam — "  Here's  how  !  " 

— Evening  News  (London). 


"It  is  inevitable  that  Ameri- 
ca's decision  will  influence  the 
supporters  of  prohibition  in  En- 
gland, and  already  the  Strength 
of  Britain  Movement  is  breaking 
out  in  fresh  places,  publishing 
long  lists  of  cases  where  noih- 
drinkers  have  amassed  great 
wealth  and  of  weaklings  restored 
to  health  and  strength  by  the 
saving  grace  of  barley-water.  It 
is  unlikely,  however,  that  the 
people  of  England  will  be  imprest. 
So  soon  as  demobilization  is  ac- 
complished, and  large  numbers  of 
men  are  redrafted  to  civil  life, 
the  demand  for  the  restoration  of 
the  liberty  of  the  public-house 
will  be  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
For  ourselves,  we  think  it  unlikely  that  America  will  perma- 
nently remain  'dry.'  It  is  probable  she  will  find  the  bill  for 
drugs  and  other  substitutes  for  Christian  liquor  so  heavy  that 
she  will  decide  to  return  to  the  normal  ways  of  man." 


Altho  The  Spectator  goes  on  to  say  that  it  will  probably  be  a 
long  time  before  England  will  voluntarily  impose  prohibition  on 
itself,  and  tho  it  does  not  write  as  a  "teetotaler,"  it  does  "say 
most  emphatically  that  Great  Britain  can  do  much  within  the 
very  near  future  to  set  herself  upon  the  right  road  and  to  give 
herself  complete  freedom  in  future  to  reduce  a  luxurious  ex- 
penditure." There  is  only  one  solution  for  England,  we  are  told, 
and  that  is  that  the  state  itself  should  own  the  drink  trade.  The 
great  advantage  of  state  ownership  would  be  that  all  incitements 
to  the  sale  of  liquor  would  disappear,  and  this  weekly  proceeds: 

"In  April,  1915,  a  fair  and  practicable  scheme  was  drawn  up 
by  a  mixed  Committee  of  the  Trade  and  the  Teetotalers.  There 
is  no  reason  why  that  scheme  should  not  be  produced  again 
out  of  its  pigeonhole.  It  would  open  a  lo<'ked  door  in  ord(T 
that  the  nation  might  es(',ap<*  from  a  poisonous  and  demoralizing 
atmosphere  into  the  fr(>sh  air  of  th(*  open  road.  The  British 
voter  would  become  master  of  his  own  footsteps.  It  would  be 
uj)  to  him  to  say  exactly  what  use,  drastic  or  moderate,  he  would 
make  of  the  complete  authority  then  vested  in  him.     The  one 


THE  CRY  TO  "SAVE  RUSSIA"— As  the  dread  shadow  of 
Bolshevism  lengthens  across  Europe  appeals  for  the  salvation  of 
Russia  become  more  insistent.  One  such  is  addrest  to  the  Swiss 
pro-Ally  paper  Gazette  de  Lausanne,  by  a  Swiss  citizen  who  is  an 
ex-officer  of  the  Czarist  army.  Famine  in  the  Russian  republic 
of  Soviets,  he  writes,  has  attained  such  proportions  as  to  be  almost 
inconceivable.  There  are  no  men  in  the  streets,  but  only  hu- 
man shadows,  piteously  murmuring  the  words  "Bread!  Bread!" 
Things  had  reached  this  stage  as  long  ago  as  the  fall  of  1918. 
The  statement  of  a  French  official  that  the  parts  of  Russian 
territory  where  the  elements  of  order  have  intervened  arc^  (he 
only  ones  in  which  people  are  not  dying  of  hunger,  is  called 
"prodigiously  hypocritical"  by  a  wTiter  in  the  Paris  Socialist 
daily  VHumanite,  who  says  that  it  might  be  added  that  these 
parts  of  Russia  are  also  the  "only  ones  which  are  not  being 
blockaded  by  Allies  and  are  even  being  revictualed  by  them." 
The  Socialist  writer  commends  the  "frankness"  of  the  Paris 
Temps,  in  which  General  de  Lacroix  writes  that  "hitherlo  the 
Allies  have  had  to  confine  themselves  to  realizing  (he  t'cononiic 
encirclement  of  Bolshevism."  Rather  caustically  the  writer  in 
L'Humanitc  suggests  that  "if  it  is  true  that  the  Russian  naoUi- 
tion  is  dying  of  hunger,  it  is  as  well  to  know  who  is  starving  it." 
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WHAT  JAPAN  ASKS 

RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION  against  the  Japanese  and 
other  Asiatic  peoples  must  be  abohshed,  and  the  time 
-  and  place  to  accomplish  this  result  is'  in  the  Peace 
Conference  at  Paris,  declare  some  of  the  leading  Japanese  papers. 
The  Tokyo  Yorodzo,  in  fact,  puts  the  matter  up  to  President 
Wilson's  personal  responsibility,  and  says  that  he  "can  not 
and  should  not  avoid  this  issue  if  he  means  to  be  consistent  with 
his  humanitarian  proclamations."  This  journal  also  believes 
America  wiU  indorse  Japan's  claims,  because  they  are  "in 
consonance  with  her  repeated  profession  of  humanity  and 
justice."  Japan  has  always  been  too  diffident  in  presenting  her 
wishes  and  hopes  before  the  great  Powers  of  the  West,  we  are 
told,  and  in  consequence-  they  have  conceived  the  idea  that  she 
was  content  with  conditions.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  errone- 
ous impression  of  Japan's  "real  aspirations"  is  the  lack  of 
Japanese  propaganda  abroad,  which  the  Yorodzo  deplores  and 
at  the  same  time  it  admires  America's  "prodigiously  efficient 
system  of  propaganda,"  which  since  our  entrance  into  the  war 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  spreading  the  impression  that 
America  is  the  "Goddess  of  Peace,  Justice,  and  Humanity." 

The  Tokyo  Nichi-nichi  has  confidence  in  President  Wilson's 
sincerity  and  courage,  but  expresses  disappointment  that  some 
of  our  political  leaders  "indulge  in  utterances  incompatible  with 
the  idea  of  the  League  of  Nations."     We  read: 

"While  Mr.  Wilson  is  in  France  advocating,  with  all  his 
energy  and  sincerity,  noble  principles  for  the  establishment  of 
permanent  peace  upon  justice  and  equity,  some  American 
politicians  at  home  are  airing  traditional  prejudice  against 
Asiatic  nations — a  prejudice  which  can  not  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  President's  idealistic  plans.  Senator  Poindexter,  for 
instance,  would  have  none  of  the  League  of  Nations,  because 
it  would  endanger  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Senator  Owen  is  more 
explicit,  and  asserts  that  the  proposed  League  should  be  so  con- 
cei\ed  as  to  protect  the  Avhite  nations  against  the  jiossible  danger 
which  may  arise  from  oriental  militarism.  What  can  the 
distinguished  Senator  possibly  mean?  If  such  foolish  notions 
continue  to  prevail  among  the  apparently  intelligent  classes  of 
Americans,  it  is  futile  for  President  Wilson  to  preach  high 
principles  in  Europe." 

In  demanding  the  abolition  of  racial  discrimination,  most 
editors  in  Japan  do  not  say  exactly  what  they  want,  tho  it  would 
seem  to  be  chiefly  absolute  freedom  of  emigration  and  immigra- 
tion. Yet  a  definite  proposal  is  found  in  the  Tokyo  A&ahi,  one 
of  the  most  influential  organs  in  Japan,  which  observes: 

"We  do  not  propose  to  send  our  emigrants  of  the  laboring  class 
where  they  are  not  welcome.  But  we  do  demand  that  our  coun- 
trymen, who  have  gone  abroad  in  coni})liance  with  the  provisions 
of  our  treaties  and  are  engaged  in  legitimate  business  and  enter- 
prises in  foreign  countries,  should  be  accorded  the  same  pro- 
tection and  the  same  privileges  as  are  enjoyed  by  other  nationals 
who  are  settled  in  those  countries.  We  also  demand  that  our 
merchants  and  travelers — people  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
laboring  class — should  not  be  made  to  suffer  in  foreign  coun- 
tries such  inconveniences  and  restrictions  as  have  never  been 
imposed  upon  the  'white'  persons  of  a  similar  class.  These  are 
the  essential  points  Avhich  we  hope  will  be  seriously  considered 
by  those  statesmen  of  the  West  who  are  championing  the 
cause  of  humanity." 

The  Asahi  is  prompt  to  point  out  that  Japan  does  not  recog- 
nize the  justice  of  the  exclusion  policy  of  certain  w'estern  coun- 
tries toward  Japanese  emigrants.  It  believes,  on  the  contrary, 
that  "such  sparsely  populated  countries  as  Australia,  most  of 
Avhich  has  only  one  inhabitant  to  the  square  mile,"  should 
accept  Japanese  emigrants,  and  adds: 

"At  the  same  time,  we  realize  that  our  insistence  upon  this 
point  will  disturb  our  amicable  relationship  with  foreign  nations. 
Wisdom  demands  that  we  should  not  insist  upon  an  absolute 
freedom  of  emigration  for  our  people  of  the  working  class. 

"But   there  is   no   reason   whv   the   exclusive  or  restrictive 


measures  directed  against  our  workingmen  should  also  be  ap- 
plied to  our  merchants  and  travelers,  who,  small  in  number,  seek 
to  enter  countries  controlled  bj'  Western  nations.  For  this  class 
of  our  countrymen  we  can  reasonably  demand  an  absolute 
freedom  of  travel  and  residence.  We  must  also  see  to  it  that 
those  of  our  countrymen  who  have  been  lawfully  admitted  into 
such  countries  are  not  made  objects  of  discrimination  and 
persecution,  and  subjected  to  inequitable  laws,  often  depriving 
them  of  the  means  of  livelihood  as  well  as  the  security  of 
property." 

Japan's  claims  to  the  Caroline  and  Marshall  Islands  are 
based  upon  three  grounds  which  are  reported  by  a  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Morning  Post  as  follows: 

"1.  On  the  right  of  possession,  as  they  captured  these  islands 
from  the  Germans  early  in  the  war  and  have  held  them  ever 
since. 

"2.  That  they  were  awarded  to  Japan  under  a  secret  Anglo- 
Japanese  treaty  of  1916,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Japan 
should  retain  the  former  German  colonies  in  the  Pacific  north 
of  the  equator,  and  Britain  or  her  dependencies  those  south 
of  the  line. 

"3.  That  the  islands  are  of  no  strategic  value  to  any  other 
Power  than  Germany,  while  of  great  value  to  Japan  as  a  small 
but  useful  source  of  raw  material." 

Japan  has  no  tropical  possessions  yielding  copra,  says  this 
writer,  who  is  quoting  from  unofficial  sources,  and  the  islands 
are  rich  in  this  product,  which  Japan  needs.  Moreover,  the 
Marshall  Islands  have  valuable  potash  deposits,  and  as  Japan's 
soil  is  naturally  poor  she  requires  large  quantities  of  potash  for 
use  as  fertilizer,  especially  in  growing  rice,  the  staple  food  ofthe 
people.  Hitherto  Japan,  as  was  the  case  with  the  United  States, 
has  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  German  potash  trust,  we  read, 
which  controlled  practically  the  whole  world's  output  of  this 
commodity  with  the  aid  of  their  Stassfurt  and  Alsatian  potash 
deposits.  The  advantage  to  Japan  of  having  at  its  command 
more  easily  accessible  potash  deposits  of  the  Marshall  Islands 
is  "obvious." 


FREEDOM"  OF  THE  BALTIC  SEA— As  the  sole  direct 
means  of  communication  with  the  west  for  Poland,  Lithuania, 
Lettonia,  Esthonia,  and  Finland,  and  as  the  outlet  for  half 
of  the  export  trade  of  Russia,  freedom  of  the  seas  for  the  Baltic 
is  of  much  import  to  the  countries  just  named.  About  75  per 
cent,  of  Russia's  exports  pass  through  the  three  great  ports  of 
Lettonia,  we  are  informed  by  a  writer  in  La  Revue  Baliique 
(Paris),  an  organ  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Baltic  region. 
The  interest  the  Allies  have  in  preventing  the  Baltic  Sea  from  be- 
coming again  a  German  lake  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  three- 
fourths  of  Russia's  exports  and  half  of  her  imports  through  the 
Baltic  were  transactions  wath  the  Allies.  These  proportions 
Avill  grow,  according  to  the  writer,  because  Russia  will  "be  born 
again."  How  shall  freedom  of  the  Baltic  be  guaranteed,  he 
asks,  and  makes  the  following  proposal: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  English  authority  has  declared 
that  England  has  no  intention  of  reclaiming  Helgoland,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  waterside  countries  of  the  Baltic  should  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  keep  open  the  Kiel  Canal,  which  is  the 
door  of  their  sea,  in  order  to  prevent  a  new  possible  attack  of 
Germany  against  France,  and  to  insure  free  passage  of  the  Baltic 
by  the  shortest  route. 

"'The  two  shores  of  the  Kiel  Canal,  with  a  zone  extending  to 
the  new  Danish  frontier  in  the  north  and  to*  a  line  in  the  south 
to  be  determined  later,  should  be  detached  from  the  German 
Confederation,  Pomerania,  which  is  peopled  by  an  ancient  Slav 
tribe  that  has  been  Germanized,  and  also  the  island  of  Helgo- 
land should  be  joined  to  this  new  state. 

"All  the  Baltic  countries  should  cooperate  to  safeguard  the 
liberty  of  their  sTea  and  its  two  exits  by  establishing  a  common 
system  of  efficient  offense  invol\-ing  equal  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities for  all.  Thus  they  could  reduce  expenses  to  a  minimum 
and  avoid  the  dangerous  course  of  having  armaments  among 
themselves." 


AIR-BORNE   COMMERCE 


FREIGHT-  AND  PASSENGER-SERVICE  by  airplane 
is  now  apparently  in  actual  contemplation.  Some 
straws  that  show  which  way  the  wind  blows  are  the  pro- 
posal to  form  a  government-owned  aerial  transport  corporation, 
capitalized  at  $50,000,000,  and  the  news  that  the  entire  equip- 
ment of  the  Canadian  Royal  Air  Force 
has  been  bought  in  by  an  individual 
for  the  commercial  development  of 
"the  flying  business"  in  Canada.  Over- 
seas, we  hear  interesting  but  unau- 
thenticated  reports  of  what  the  Ger- 
mans are  preparing  to  do,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  long  before  the  close  of 
the  war  the  British  were  laying  plans 
for  the  commercial  use  of  air-routes 
and  flying  equipment.  On  May  22, 
1917,  a  "civil  aerial  transport  com- 
mittee" was  constituted  by  the  British 
Government,  and  its  report,  now  in 
print  in  a  bulky  pamphlet,  is  perhaps 
the  most  comprehensive  discussion  of 
what  may  be  done  with  air-service  in 
the  piping  times  of  peace.  Much  of 
the  report  is,  of  course,  devoted  to  the 
international  law  of  the  air — the  ques- 
tion, for  instance,  of  whether  a  country 
is  to  be  allowed  to  control  the  air 
above  it  to  an  indefinite  height,  or 
whether  the  space  above,  say,  10,000 
feet,  is  to  be  internationalized,  as  the 
"high  seas"  now  are.  Presumably 
such  questions  will  be  dealt  with  by 
the  future  League  of  Nations.  More 
interesting  for  the  moment  are  the 
problems  of  actual  transport.  The 
committee  is  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  mails,  passengers,  and  even  cer- 
tain classes  of  goods  will  hereafter  be 
carried  through  the  air  to  a  consider- 
able extent.     They  point  out  that  the 

advantages  of  air-transport  over  surface-carriage  depend  some- 
what on  the  character  of  the  country.     We  read: 

"In  developed  countries  the  governing  advantage  of  aerial 
over  surface  transport  must  be  speed.  ...  In  und(^veloped 
countries  the  advantage  will  lie  with  the  means  of  transport 
best  calculated  to  provide  access  to  points  previously  inaccessi- 
ble, and  the  absence  of  road  or  railway  communication  must 
add  vastly  to  the  commercial  importance  of  the  ubiquitous  flight- 
ways  of  the  air.  In  the  case  of  countries  in  or  between  which 
surface-transport  facilities  are  interrupted,  as,  for  example, 
where  there  is  the  interruption  of  a  sea  passage,  both  the  factors 
above  mentioned  should  opc^rate  to  the  advantage  of  aerial 
transport 

"Comparing  the  train  with  the  airi)lane,  the  train  as  a  traffic 
unit  of  movement  is  large.  There  nmst,  therefore,  be  wider 
intervals  of  delay  for  the  accumulation  of  loads  between  suc- 
cessive units  than  in  the  case  of  the  airplane.  The  airplane 
is  a  small  unit,  and  therefore  a  flow  of  urgent  traffic  can  Ix; 
given  by  a  constant  succession  of  units  from  the  airdrome, 
with  consequent  time  economy.  The  airplane  afi'ords  llie 
better  time-saving  the  longer  the  journeys,  because  in  long 
journeys  the  time  lost  between  the  home  and  the  airdrome  is  a 
less  appreciable  factor;    the  saving  of  time  from  speedy-  flif,-^!!! 
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A  TRANSPORTATION  KING  OF  THE  AIR. 

Roy  A.  Conger,  who  has  bought  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment's war-outfit  of  350  planes  and  1,000  engines 
and  plans  to  conduct  a  regular  air-express  and  pas- 
senger service  across  the  continent. 


only  counteracts  this  loss  for  journeys  in  excess  of  some  minimum 
distance. 

"The  absence  of  a  track  is  a  great  financial  advantage.  The 
expenses  standing  in  lieu  thereof  are  far  less,  viz.,  the  cost  of 
landing-grounds,  wireless  installations,  weather-reporting  services, 
and  signaling  of  routes  at  night  or  in  fog.     The  cost  of  landing- 

gi-ounds  will  only  be  a  small  factor 
per  'airplane-mile'  in  any  reasonable 
commercial  scheme  of  transport,  but 
as  airplanes  become  increasingly  reli- 
able the  need  for  alighting-grounds 
will  not  be  wholly  removed,  since 
safety  is  a  paramount  condition ;  more- 
over, multiple-engined  machines,  de- 
sirable as  they  are  from  the  point  of 
view  of  safety,  are  commercially  justi- 
fied only  when  the  loads  are  great 
enough    to    warrant  aircraft  of   this 

size 

"With  regard  to  passenger-traffic 
generally,  the  question  of  safety  in 
connection,  more  particularly,  with 
airplanes  will  be  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. The  large  number  of  ac- 
cidents which  occur  at  the  present 
time  are,  in  our  opinion,  chiefly  due 
to  inexperience  and  taking  risks  dur- 
ing training  and  practise  which  would 
not  be  justified  in  ordinary  times.  .  .  . 
Improvements  are  continually  being 
made  with  the  object  of  reducing  acci- 
dents, and  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  a 
large  reduction  in  their  number  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Thus  the 
chief  deterrent  to  flying  becoming 
universal  will  be  removed  without 
any      remarkable     invention      being 

made 

"Goods-traffic  will  be  for  mails 
and  general  goods.  Commercial  con- 
siderations are  not  the  only  ones  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
upon  an  aerial  mail.  It  is  not  indis- 
pensable that  the  cost  of  a  letter  by 
aerial  mail  should  be  fully  borne  by 
the  service.  .  .  .  Mails  offer  a  most 
promising  class  of  traffic,  because  the 
load  to  be  carried  is  reasonably  uni- 
form, the  weight  small,  and  the  demand  for  speed  great." 

On  this  continent,  Mr.  Roy  U.  Conger's  plans  for  using  the 
Canadian  equipment,  just  purchased  by  him,  as  noted  above, 
are  of  more  concrete  interest  than  more  ambitious  ones  still  on 
paper.  In  an  interview  printed  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
Mr.  Conger  says: 

"For  the  present  I  will  assemble  my  entire  outfit  at  Ihe  Leaside 
Airdrome,  just  outside  of  Toronto,  which  is  one  of  the  Air 
Force  flying-fields.  When  an  inventory  has  been  made,  I  will 
start  to  work  on  the  commercial  routes.  Data  have  already  been 
obtained  as  to  possible  landing-fields  across  the  continent,  and  1 
shall  soon  start  to  buy  property  on  the  edge  of  the  larger  cities. 
Business  men  have  assured  me  of  their  cooperation,  and  I  Ix'lieve 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  interest  the  Dominion  Cio\ernnient  in 
the  project  of  carrying  mails. 

"There  will  be  thousands  of  men  who  have  l)een  trained  in 
(^anada  on  those  very  nuioliin(>s  1  liave  bought.  More  than 
2,.')00  pilots  have  been  sent  overseas  since  the  Royal  Air  Force 
came  to  Canada,  and  a  large  body  of  these  men  returning  within 
the  next  six  months  will  make  it  easy  to  get  pilots.  In  addition, 
tliere  are  large  numbers  of  mechanics  <>nliste(l  in  Canada  who 
have  had  the  care  of  these  machines,  and  now  that  they  have 
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been  discharged,  it  is  possible  that  I  can  get  some  of  them  to 
work  on  the  mechanical  end." 

Commenting  on  Mr.  Conger's  purchase,  and  on  the  British 
report  quoted  above.  The  Post  notes  editorially  that,  besides  the 
use  of  aircraft  for  such  commercial  purposes  as  therein  proposed, 
it  is  capable  of  doing  what  the  writer  calls  "odd  jobs."  For 
■example: 

"The  Life-Saving  Service,  instead  of  sending  its  patrols  afoot 
along  the  coast,  might  use  airmen.  Thanks  to  altitude,  they 
would  sight  a  distrest  vessel  afar  off,  and,  thanks  to  wireless 
telegraphy,  they  would  report  immediately.  Just  this  economy 
of  time  would  in  many 
instances  make  all  the 
difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failiu"e  in  the 
work  of  rescue.  Then, 
too,  there  is  a  promising 
field  in  forest-patrol — 
a  dangerous  one,  as  land- 
ing-places are  few  and 
far  between,  but  useful 
in  that  a  forest  -  fire 
would  be  detected  in- 
stantly and  instantly  re- 
ported. Moreover,  the 
aviator  would  assist  the 
lumbermen.  By  'spot- 
ting' the  most  desirable 
trees  and  showing  where 
roads  should  be  cut,  he 
would  make  himself  in- 
valuable. 

"The  development  of 
airplane  photography 
has  suggested  to  topog- 
raphers the  hope  of 
utilizing  it  in  map-mak- 
ing. .  .  .  Even  artistic 
l)hotography  from  air- 
planes may  become 
profitable;  suppose,  for 

instance,  a  flight  through  the    Swiss    valleys,    with    unfamiliar 
views  of  Alpine  scenery. 

"As  the  aviator  flying  across  water  looks  down  into  its  depths 
he  has  an  opportunity  not  merely  as  an  inspector  of  dredging 
but  as  a  seeker  for  sunken  ships.  Think  of  the  buried  treasure 
awaiting  his  scrutiny  beneath  the  shallower  reaches  of  the  sea! 
And,  for  matter  of  that,  there  is  treasure  buried  ashore  and  the 
place  of  it  known  but  inaccessible,  or  practically  so.  We 
mean,  of  course,  the  gold-mines  hidden  in  remote  mountain 
fastnesses 

"Furthermore,  airplanes  have  their  possibilities  in  policing — 
we  will  not  say  the  West,  for  the  West  is  now  ostentatiously 
sedate — but  regions  where  settlements  are  a  long  way  apart  and 
the  inhabitants  given  to — we  will  not  say  deeds  of  wickedness, 
but,  well,  ethical  originality." 

While  we  are  discussing  these  matters,  however,  Mr.  Conger 
in  Canada  is  preparing  to  do  things,  and  in  England,  apparently, 
things  are  actually  being  done.  In  an  address  before  the  Ijon- 
don   Chamber  of   Commerce,   printed   in    The   Times    (London, 
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January  10),  Major-General  Sir  F.  H.  Sykes,  Chief  of  the  Air 
Staff,  stated  that  between  August  and  November  of  last  year 
279  cross-country  flights,  with  passengers,  were  made,  under  the 
auspices  of  what  has  been  named  the  Communication  Squadron, 
to  such  points  as  Paris  and  Nancy  in  France,  Manchester,  York, 
and  Birmingham  in  England.    Regarding  longer  flights,  he  says: 

"In  good  weather  a  machine,  starting  from  London,  will 
doubtless  fly  direct  to  Marseilles  without  stopping;  thence, 
with  a  short  stop  to  Pisa  or  Rome,  to  Taranto.  'The  next  point 
of  stoppage  will  be  Suda  Bay,  in  Crete,  where  an  English  air- 
drome at  present  exists.     At  Cairo  it  will  probably  be  advisable 

for  mails  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  ma- 
chine in  order  that  the 
one  which  has  flown 
from  London  may  be 
given  a  complete  over- 
haul before  return  to 
England.  Cairo  must 
be  considered  and 
equipped  as  a  first-class 
store  and  repair  base, 
as  it  is  the  half-way 
house  to  India.  .  .  . 
The  stages  average 
some  350  miles  each,  the 
total  distance,  London- 
Delhi,  being  approxi- 
mately^ 6,000  miles.  I 
think  we  are  justified  in 
looking  forward  to  the 
approach  of  a  weekl\- 
mail-service  by  air  be- 
tween London  and  In- 
dia, the  time  of  passage 
not  exceeding  seven  or 
eight  days,  which  would 
appear  to  be  advanta- 
geous from  the  com- 
mercial point  of  view. 
"Another  route  of 
great  interest  which  the  Royal  Air  Force  hope  to  open  up  is 
the  'all  red'  route  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape.  Survey  parties 
have  already  been  sent  out  from  Cairo  to  report  on  such 
facilities  as  exist,  and  for  some  weeks  surveyors  have  been  in 
Central  Africa  looking  for  airdromes.  This  flight  will  be 
undertaken  both  by  flying  boat  and  by  airplane.  The  routes 
throughout  are  over  British  soil,  excepting  between  Lake 
Tanganyika  and  Lourenge  Marques,  which  is  Portuguese  East 
Africa;  and  between  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Lake  Tanganyika, 
which  was  lately  German  East  Africa." 

The  transatlantic  flight,  which  interests  Americans  even  more 
than  the  British  plans  for  Europe  and  Asia,  is  apparently  less 
considered  than  these.  The  London  Daihj  Mail  is  on  record 
with  an  offer  of  a  $50,000  prize  for  its  accomplishment,  open  to 
all  comers,  including  Americans.     Says  General  Sykes: 

"The  accomplishment  of  this  flight  demands  an  organization 
capable  of  centralizing  at  the  starting-point  all  information 
about  the  immediate  weatlier  conditions  all  along  the  route,  in 
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order  that  the  rare  opportunities  when  suitable  conditions  exist 
may  be  seized.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  complementary 
fact  that  existing  machines,  even  if  navigated  with  extreme 
accuracy,  have  a  very  small  margin  of  endurance  beyond  the 
distance  to  be  accomplished,  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
flight  should  not  be  undertaken  lightly  and  should  be  viewed  at 
present  as  a  demonstration  rather  than  a  commercial  proposition." 

Meanwhile,  in  this  country,  our  present  achievements  are 
confined  to  our  airmail-service,  which  is  more  extensive  than  most 
of  our  readers  realize.  '  It  is  stated  in  the  daily  press  that  in  a 
single  recent  month  11,- 
000  miles  were  covered 
by  our  aerial  mail-car- 
riers. This  is  regarded 
editorially  by  The  Tri- 
bune (New  York)  as  "  an 
astonishing  and  gratify- 
ing achievement."  And 
the  writer  adds: 

"The  speed  that  is 
being  attained  is  equal- 
ly notable.  The  dis- 
tance from  New  York 
to  Washington  has  been 
covered  in  less  than  half 
the  time  in  which  any 
railroad-train  can  make 
it.  The  development  of 
the    mail-service   ought 

reasonably  to  mean  mails  in  eight  or  ten  hours  from  Chicago, 
and  eventually  under  twenty-four  hours  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  This  is  too  fine  a  prospect  to  be  muddled 
by  the  jealousy  of  two  government  departments  or  the  incompe- 
tence of  one.  We  have  all  the  airplanes  that  can  possibly  be 
needed  for  several  years,  and  the  Army  and  the  Navy  have 
trained  the  fliers  to  run  them." 


THE  NEXT   "TWENTIETH-CENTURY  EXPRESS. 


ploit,  but  she  saw  her  chances  in  the  weak  and  decadent  East. 
With  fine  foresight  she  constructed  the  railways  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Bagdad,  and  Unked  them  up  to  the  corresponding 
lines  in  Eiirope.  There  was  a  clear  run  from  Hamburg  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  if  only  a  political  hold  could  be  established  over  the 
intervening  countries.  The  Turk  Avas  the  first  to  be  won  over. 
'My  Friend  the  Sultan'  entertained  the  Kaiser,  and  speeded 
him  forth  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  German  officers 
drilled  the  Sultan's  Army  and  German  financiers  found  money  for 
economic  development.  But  Abdul  the  Damned  was  too 
nauseous  a  morsel  even  for  Turkish  stomachs  to  digest,,  and  he 

was  driven  from  the 
throne.  In  the  confu- 
sion which  attended  the 
change,  "  Austria  was 
prompted  to  seize  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina. 
One  link  in  the  chain 
of  communications  was 
thus  rendered  secure, 
and  when  Russia  showed 
signs  of  intervening  she 
was  reminded  that  Ger- 
many lay  on  her  flank 
and  was  the  firm  ally 
of  AHstria." 


Engineer's  model  of  the  plane  now  being  built  for  fast  freight-  and  passenger-ser- 
vice between  New  York  and  Chicago.  It  will  carry  twelve  passengers,  or  two  tons 
of  freight,  from  the  seaboard  to  the  Great  Lakes  in  eight  hours.  It  is  equipped  with 
three  Liberty  motors,   which  will  drive  the  plane   100  miles  an  hour  for  12  hours. 


WAS   IT   A   RAILROAD   WAR? 

To  THE  ALREADY  LONG  LIST  OF  NAMES  of 
those  accused  of  beginning  the  Great  W^ar,  we  have  an 
unexpected  addition  from  the  editorial  pages  of  Engineer- 
ing (London).  This  paper  traces  back  the  conflict  to  no  other 
than  George  Stephenson,  the  great  railway  engineer.  For  it  was 
the  possibility  of  quick  overland  transportation,  the  writer  points 
out,  that  implanted  in  the  German  mind  the  idea  of  world- 
dominion,  which  finally  sprouted  and  bore  fruit  in  the  Berlin 
to  Bagdad  Railway  and  the  great  Eastern  empire  that  it  seemed 
to  foreshadow.  The  -writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  many 
respects  this  has  been  eminently  an  engineers'  war,  and  in 
none  more  conspicuously  than  in  this  fact  of  its  origin,  which 
enables  him  to  trace  back  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the  father 
of  railway  transportation.     He  writes: 

"When,  in  seeking  the  cause  of  the  late  war,  we  carry  our 
inquiries  backward,  we  come  at  length  to  the  imposing  figiu'e  of 
George  Stephenson.  When  he  showed  the  world  the  wonderful 
power  of  the  railway  as  a  medium  of  transport  he  gave  to  am- 
bitious rulers  and  enterprising  peoples  a  fresh  means  of  pushing 
their  influence  beyond  their  own  frontiers  and  of  bringing  other 
lands  under  their  control.  The  lesson  did  not  strike  home  in 
this  country  [Britain],  for  the  sea  furnished  i-is  with  a  highway 
all  over  the  globe,  and  our  merchant  shipping  already  pene- 
trated into  every  harbor.  But  nations  with  vast  back  areas  and 
great  distances  found  in  the  railway  the  m<'ans  both  of  control 
and  of  exploitation.  The  transcontinental  lines  of  America, 
both  in  the  States  and  Canada,  brought  into  cultivation  great 
areas  of  land,  at  the  same  time  keeping  all  the  j)eople  loyal  to 
one  government  and  united  in  one  interest.  Similarly  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  connected  Europe  with  the  Pacific,  and 
offered  an  outlet  for  great  numbers  of  Russians  who  were  starving 
on  the  exhausted  soil  on  which  they  were  born.  It  was  also  a 
signal  to  C^hina  and  Japan  that  Russia  was  determiniHl  to  main- 
tain that  distant  area  against  all  encroachment  as  long  as  she 
could,  and  that  sh(»  would  probably  miss  no  chance  of  <'nlarging 
her  borders.     Germany  had  jio  outlying  areas  of  her  own  to  ex- 


The  Young  Turks 
came  in  tull  of  protesta- 
tions of  liberal  ideas,  but 
their  liberalism  proved 
to  be  no  more  tolerable 
than  Abdul's  tyranny,  and  they  soon  fell  under  German 
control.  A  country  possessing  great  wealth,  which  could 
be  spent  without  any  rigid  parliamentary  control,  had  no 
difficulty  in  dealing  satisfactorily  with  the  new  rulers.  We 
read  on: 

"Both  ends  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  were  again  secure,  but 
between  Bosnia  and  Turkey  there  was  a  length  of  rail  in  the 
Balkans,  a  land  which  has  always  and  ever  been  in  a  state  of 
unrest  and  regarding  which  Germany  could  feel  no  certainty. 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece  resolved  to  take  advantage  of 
the  unsettled  conditions  at  Constantinople  to  free  themselves 
and  their  friends  from  the  new  Turkish  tyranny,  and  they  very 
nearly  drove  their  old  oppressors  ©ut  of  Europe  altogether.  But 
German  influence  sowed  dissension  between  the  victors,  and 
while  they  were  fighting  among  themseh^es  and  weakening 
their  influence,  the  Turk  recaptured  a  part  of  his  lands.  The 
King  of  Greece  was  about  the  same  time  assassinated,  and 
his  son,  who  was  under  the  influence  of  his  wife,  a  Germaii 
princess,  reigned  in  his  stead. 

"In  the  early  part  of  1914  the  Berlin-Bagdad  Railway  was 
almost  entirely  in  hands  that  were  under  the  control  of  Ger- 
many. It  ran  through  Austria-Hungary,  Bosnia,  SerAna,  a 
small  part  of  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  and  Asia  ]\Iinor.  The  only 
independent  part  was  Servia,  which  bitterly  resented  the 
German  and  Austrian  interference  at  the  close  of  the  last  war. 
Further,  the  Servians  are  a  stifi'-necked  people.  For  a  thousand 
years  they  have  lived  with  their  hands  on  the  sword.  They 
fought  long  and  frequently,  first  with  the  Greeks  when  the  lattBr 
held  Constantinople,  and  later  Avith  the  Turks.  They  Avere 
ahvays  ready  for  a  fight  Avith  their  neighbors,  and  by  no  means 
aA'erse  to  a  scrap  among  themsehes.  Clearly  the  Btn-lin-Bagdad 
Railway  would  neA'er  be  secure  Avhile  they  controlltHl  a  part  of 
it,  and  therefore  it  AA^as  determined  that  they  slipuld  be  bled  to 
the  AA'hite,  and  then  ground  imder  the  heel  of  Austria.  An 
excuse  AA'as  easily  found— reasons  for  fighting  are  as  plentiful 
in  the  Balkans  as  in  Donnybrook  Fair — and  an  ultimatum  Avas 
issued*  Avhich  meant  national  extinction.  SerA-ia,  coAved  for 
once  by  her  danger,  humbled  herself  to  the  dust.  She  accepted 
every  condition  compatible  with  her  being  a  sovereign  state, 
and  she  offered  to  submit  the  remainder  to  international  arbitra- 
tion. But  it  Avas  just  her  soA-ereignty  that  constituted  a  blot 
on  the  fair  prospects  of  the  Eastern  policy  of  C5ermany  and  it 
had  to  be  Aviped  out.  It  proved  a  more  difficult  business  t^au 
had  l)een  anticipated,  and  twice  Austria  reeled  back  from  the 
attack.  It  needed  the  better  methods  and  more  ctficient  organ- 
ization of  Germany  to  overrun  the  country  and  attain  the 
oV)ject  for  Avhich  the  Avar  A\-as  commenced.  For  a  short  time 
the  Kaiser  was  in  supreme  command  from  Hamburg  to  Bagdad, 
and    the    Ger/nan    nation    congratulated    itself    that    AvhaleA'er 
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might  happen  in  the  West  they  would  more  than  recoup  them- 
sehes  in  the  East.  The  engineer  had  constructed  for  them  a 
channel  along  which  not  only  trade,  but  German  Kultur  and 
German  domination  could  flow." 


WHERE   OUR   NAVY  BEATS   THE   BRITISH 

THE  BRITISH  NAVY  is  not  generally  regarded  as  un- 
progressive  or  "old  fogj',"  but  accusations  involving 
something  of  the  kind  are  made  against  it  editorially  by 
The  Electrical  Review  (London,  January  10),  on  account  of  its 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  electrical  drive  for  battle- 
ships. The  Review  cites  the  success  of  this  new  plan  with  the 
U.  S.  S.  New  Mexico,  as  recently  described  in  these  col- 
umns, and  characterizes  this  new  ship  of  ours  as  "the  most 
powerful  naval  vessel  afloat."  It  also  quotes  The  Electrical 
World  as  saying  that  had  the  system  of  electric  propulsion  been 
perfected  and  standardized  a  year  or  two  earlier,  without  a 
doubt  the  entire  new  United.  States  merchant  marine  would 
have  been  equipped  with  it.  On  reading  such  statements  as 
the  above,  the  editorial  writer  goes  on  to  say,  seeing  that  electric 
driving  has  been  found  satisfaetorj^  in  other  navies,  and  that 
with  proper  design  and  application  it  is  a  well-tried  and  success- 
ful feature  of  both  gun  and  turret  operation,  as  well  as  the 
actual  i)ropulsion  of  ships  of  war — a  natural  question  is:  "What 
are  we  in  ^this  country  [Great  Britain]  doing  in  the  matter?" 
He  goes  on : 

"On  January  9,  1914,  we  exprest  our  opinion  in  these  columns 
with  regard  to  the. statement  that  H.  M.  S.  Invincible,  the  only 
modern  capital  ship  in  the  British  Navy  fitted  with  electric 
power  throughout,  was  to  undergo  a  long  refit,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$1,000,000,  to  replace  the  electric  gun-operating  gear  by  hydraulic 
mechanism.  This,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  not  on  account 
of  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  electrical  gear,  but  simply  be- 
cause the  British  Admiralty  was,  and  is,  an  institution  with 
historic  prejudices — prejudices  that  die  hard.  At  the  time  we 
preferred  to  regard  the  refit  merely  as  an  incident,  which  in  no 
way  reflected  on  the  adaptabilitj-  of  electric  power  for  all  pur- 
poses on  a  naval  vessel,  such  adaptability,  in  fact,  having  been 
already  demonstrated  where  traditional  methods  had  less  in- 
fluence. Of  the  countries  that,  in  the  year  previous  to  the  war, 
had  secured  the  advantages  and  efficiency  that  are  consequent 
upon  the  use  of  electricity  oh  board  ship,  progi'essive  France 
topped  the  list,  followed  closely  by  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Germany,  and  then  by  Austria,  Russia,  and  Japan  in  turn. 
Great  Britain's  place,  it  is  sad  to  relate,  being  at  the  very  end 
of  the  list. 

"This  being  so,  we  are  tempted  to  inquire  whether  it  is  com- 
patible with  the  dignity  of  the  profession  of  electrical  power 
engineering  in  this  country  patiently  to  endure  such  a  state  of 
affairs.  Are  we  going  to  sleep  over  it?  Or  are  we  going  to  do 
the  right  thing — and  do  it  now  that  we  have  the  chance? 

"In  our  opinion,  the  reconstruction  of  our  shipping  affords 
a  unique  opportunity  of  demonstrating  the  adaptability  and 
efficiency  of  electric  power  on  board  ship,  and  it  behooves  all 


concerned  to  see  to  it  that  the  opportunities  which  are  at  hand 
are  seized  upon.  A  start  in  the  right  direction,  it  is  true,  has 
been  made,  as  shown  by  the  equipment  of  the  first  British  sea- 
going electrical  merchant  ship,  the  steamship  W^ilsty  Castle, 
and  we  trust  that  this  will  prove  to  be  only  the  forerunner  of 
many  similar  enterprises.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  prejudices  will 
have  been  severely  shaken  by  the  events  of  recent  years,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  powers  that  be  will  be  in  a  better  position 
to  appreciate  that  such  innovations  as  we  have  mferred  to  are, . 
in  the  interest  of  progress,  not  to  be  ignored." 


MOTOR-CAR§   IN   THE   ORIENT 

GOOD  ROADS  in  the  Far  East  mean  prosperous  com- 
munities. Their  absence  does  not  preciselj'  mean  lack 
of  prosperity;  rather,  sometimes,  merely  lack  of  enter- 
prise. But  where  a  motoi'-car  mav'  run,  there  a  dealer  in  such 
cars  may  reasonably  hope  to  do  business  in  his  product.  The 
United  States,  we  are  told  by  Lynn  W.  Meekins,  in  his  depart- 
ment of  "World  ISIarkets  for  American  Manufacturers"  in  The 
Scientific  American,  is  in  a  position  to  sell  motor-cars  throughout 
the  Eastern  world,  and  more  than  one  firm  is  conducting  a 
scientific  campaign  to  bring  the  American  automobile  to  the 
attention  of  the  East  Indian,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Japanese. 
Transportation  is  high,  but  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Meekins  tells 
us,  orders  are  likely  to  be  for  the  higher  grades  of  ear.     He  writes: 

"'The  man  who  drives  an  automobile  through  such  traffic 
jams  as  one  finds  at  the  intersections  of  busy  streets  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  has  little  to  worry  him  compared  with  the 
operator  of  a  motor-vehicle  in.  the  Orient,'  said  an  automobile 
exportman  recently.  '  In  China  and  in  Japan,  the  good  roads 
are  practically  limited  to  the  large  cities,  where  there  is  such  a 
mass  of  slow-moving  vehicles  and  pedestrians  that  it  is  hard  work 
sometimes  to  pass  a  snail.  Altho  the  rural  visitor  to  New  York 
may  jump  half-way  out  of  his  shoes  when  the  piercing  sound  of  a 
motor-horn  strikes  his  ear,  the  resident  of  Tokyo  pays  no  atten- 
tion to  such  sou-nds — he  has  the  right  of  way. 

"'For  city  use  in  Japan,  the  closed  car  is  preferred,  chiefly 
because  the  Japanese  lady  doesn't  wear  a  hat.  Her  hair  has 
been  painstakingly  combed  and  she  shuns  a  breeze.  Other 
features  favoring  the  closed  car  in  Tokyo  are  the  clouds  of  dust  in 
summer.  Not  that  open  cars  have  no  sale.  They  meet  the 
demand  for  country  travel  and  are  popular  M'ith  the'  foreign 
residents.' 

"With  more  than  $1,250,000,000  capital  invested,  the  Amer- 
ican automobile  industry  is  second  only  to  steel  in  the  manu- 
facturing field.  Export  business  is  vitallj'  necessary  for  its  con- 
tinued prosperit.y,  and  .there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  motor  companies  entering  foreign  fields.  One  of  the  best 
known  manufacturers  in  this  line  is  conducting  a  scientific  sales 
campaign  that  is  placing  his  products  in  the  world's  most  prof- 
itable markets.  He  is  sending  high-calibered  representatives 
to  make  systematic  studies  of  the  needs  of  his  prospective  cus- 
tomers. These  men  are  supplied  before  they  leave  the  United 
States  with  all  the  information  that  is  obtainable  here.  They 
start   out   with  a  fair  knowledge  of  general  conditions  in  the 
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Photographs  copyriglited  by  tlie  Press  Illustrating  Service. 

CHINA'S   PREMIER   RIDES  IN   HIS   LIMOUSINE   AND   HIS   SOLDIERS   TRAVEL   IN   OPEN   MOTOR-BUSSES. 


countries  to  be  visited,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  road  sys- 
tems, fuel  costs,  and  the  piirchasing  power  of  the  people.  The 
motor-vehicle  has  to  have  something  more  than  a  footpath  to 
travel  over;  gasoline,  or  an  equally  efficient  fuel,  to  keep  it 
going;  and  a  regular  expenditure  to  maintain  it. 

"Good  roads  and  prosperity  usually  go  together  in  the  Orient 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  found  es- 
pecially in  the  Philippines,  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Last  year  the  Philip- 
pines enjoyed  the  largest  trade  in  their  history.  The  natives 
are  the  principal  buyers  of  motor-ears,  and  they  prefer  small, 
lower-priced  machines.  In  Manila  most  of  the  establishments 
that  used  to  keep  horses  and  vehicles  for  hire  now  maintain  motor- 
cars for  rent.  A  motor-bus  line  is  projected,  and  if  fuel  costs  do 
not  decrease,  the  company  operating  these  busses  will  import 
gasoline  from"  the  United  States  in  its  own  sailing  vessels. 

"There  are  more  than  3,000  miles  of  improved  roads  in  the 
Straits  Settlernents  and  in  the  Federated  Malay  States.  This 
region  is  well  off  financially  because  its  raw  materials — mainly 
rubber  and  tin — were  needed  for  war-purposes,  and  they  are 
also  important  in  time  of  peace.  Purchasers  of  automobiles 
(and  this  statement  applies  equally  to  buyers  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies)  are  interested  in  cars  of  the  "better  grades.  Freight- 
rates  to  these  countries  are  high,  and  the  man  who  buys  an 
automobile  thinks  he  might  as  well  have  a  good  one,  because  a 
considerable  part  of  his  investment  is  spent  on  transporting  the 
machine  from  the  United  States." 


BROKEN  DIAMONDS— Fragments  of  diamonds,  apparently 
broken,  found  in  considerable  nurhbers  in  the  Kimberley  region 
of  South  Africa,  are  discust  in  a  recent  article  by  Dr.  J.  R. 
Sutton,  abstracted  in  The  Scientific  American.     We  read: 

"One  hypothesis  current  on  the  subject  is  that  these  frag- 
ments owe  their  condition  to  violent  eruptive  outbursts  which 
shattered  the  rocks  in  which  they  occur.  Another  common 
belief  is  that  certain  classes  of  diamonds  frequently  break  spon- 
taneously. One  authority  states  that  light  brown,  smoky 
diamonds  often  crack  on  exposure  to  the  dry  air,  but  they  will 
remain  intact  if  kept  in  a  moist  place.  In  accordance  with  this 
notion  there  is  a  popular  story  of  South-African  diamonds  being 
sent  to  England  inside  potatoes.  Crookes,  in  his  Kimberley 
Lecture,  seems  to  attribute  the  fractures  to  the  sudden  lowering 
of  pressure  in  the  space  surrounding  diamonds,  and  speaks  of 
consequent  explosion.  Dr.  Sutton  says  he  has  met  plenty  of 
people  who  have  heard  of  the  bursting  of  smoky  diamonds,  but 
none  who  ever  witnessed  this  phenomenon  with  their  own  eyes. 
This  idea  of  the  bursting  of  diamonds  is  of  high  antiquity. 
Albertus  Magnus  says  that  a  diamond  immersed  in  the  fresh, 
warm  blood  of  a  goat  will  rust— especially  if  the  animal  had 
previously  browsed  on  parsley  or  drunk  wine!  Pliny  vouch- 
safes a  similar  notion.  Dr.  Sutton  believes  that,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  the  breaking  of  diamonds  has  been  due  to  the  energy 
exerted  by  the  mineral  inclusions  which  they  so  often  contain. 
These  are  most  frequently  garnet,  but  sometimes  zircon,  ilmenite, 
iron  pyrites,  and  possibly  chrysolite.  The  thermal  expansion 
of  nearly  all  crystals,  except  those  of  the  bor^•l  family,  at  or- 
dinary temperatures,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  diamond. 
If  the  same  is  true  under  plutonic  conditions  of  heat  and 
temperature,  differences  in  the  rate  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  diamond  and  its  inclusion  would  account  for  the 
shattering." 


A   USE   FOR  POISON-GAS 

ONE  OF  THE  DEADLIEST  POISON-GASES  of  the 
trenches,  the  so-called  phosgene,  has  been  found  to 
exert  a  powerful  bleaching  effect  on  quartz  sand  dis- 
colored with  iron  oxid.  It  is  now,  we  are  told  by  a  wTiter  in 
The  Manufacturers^  Record  (Baltimore),  regularly  used  for  this 
purpose  in  American  glass-factories,  with  the  result  that  glass 
for  lenses  and  other  optical  purposes  is  now  made  of  crystal 
clearness.  Before  the  war,  phosgene  was  so  expensive  that  it 
was  not  available  for  this  or  any  other  commercial  or  industrial 
purpose.  Reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  due  entirely 
to  the  work  of  the  Gas  Offense  Division  of  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service.  The  gas  is  composed  of  chlorin,  oxygen,  and 
carbon  monoxid,  and  it  destroys  the  iron  oxid  which  causes  the 
red  and  brownish  tints  of  sand.  It  is  so  powerful  a  bleach  that 
it  whitened  the  bricks  used  in  construction  work  at  the  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal  with  which  it  came  in  contact.  Says  the  paper 
named  above: 

"In  a  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  New  York,  the  details  were  set  forth  as  embodied  in  an 
address  made  before  the  Lehigh  Valley  section  of  the  organization 
by  Dr.  David  T.  Day,  of  the  Geophysical  Laboratory  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution.  The  LTnited  States  has  not  only  a  firm 
grip  on  the  making  of  phosgene-gas,  with  which  it  was  prepared 
to  overwhelm  the  armies  of  the  Kaiser,  but  on  the  manufacture 
of  optical  glass  as  well,  which  was  formerly  imported.  AU 
the  121  varieties  of  glass  can  now  be  produced  in  this  country 
with  ease. 

"Dr.  Day  said  that  up  to  April,  1917,  there  was  no  suggestion 
of  the  processes  for  making  the  optical  glass  which  the  Gov- 
ernment needed  for  range-finders,  gun-sights,  periscopes,  and 
measuring  instruments.  Fully  two  thousand  pounds  a  day 
were  required,  and  at  that  time  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in 
Washington  was  able  to  turn  out  only  250  pounds  a  month 
of  one  kind  of  glass.  Sixteen  kinds  were  required,  and  of  these 
nine  were  absolutely  essential.  In  the  periscope  of  the  sub- 
marine some  twenty  different  pieces  of  glass  are  employed,  and 
all  must  be  highly  transparent,  since  the  constant  splashing 
of  water  against  the  tube  reduces  visibility.  Fullj-  120,000 
pounds  per  month  of  American  optical  glass  are  noAv  being 
made  in  this  country,  which  is  more  than  the  instrument-makers 
can  grind. 

"The  many  difficulties  in  the  lens  manufacture,  such  as  avoid- 
ing striations,  stones,  and  stains,  have  now  been  overcome, 
as  the  mixing  and  dissolving  the  nuiterials  have  been  perfected. 
To  prevent  the  glass  from  crystallizing,  it  has  to  be  rapidly  cooled, 
and  this  often  causes  strains.  Dr.  Day  said  he  had  seen  in 
Germany  a  piece  of  glass  as  large  as  a  cart-wheel  which,  owing 
to  improper  cooling,  suddenly  exploded  and  injured  workmen 
in  remote  parts  of  the  plant. 

"He  asserted  that  in  the  United  States  better  optical  glass  can 
now  be  mad(>  than  was  ever  manufactured  in  Euroii(>  before  the 
war,  and  that  it  can  be  turned  out  in  twenty-four  liours,  twehf 
hours  less  than  overseas.  The  scientist  exprest  the  fear,  how- 
ever, that  despite  this  remarkable  progress,  our  needs  in  optical 
goods  would  be  still  sui)pli*Ml  from  Europe  on  account  of  the 
heavy  cost  of  materials  and  the  high  wages  on  this  side  of  tho 
Atlantic." 


MAKING   GERMANY   AND   AUSTRIA   PAY   WITH   ART 


DESTRUCTIVE  AS  WAS  THE  WAR  in  the  domain  of 
historic  buildings,  not  much  was  suffered  by  Western 
Europe,  at  least,  in  the  matter  of  stolen  pictures.  The 
famous  pastels  by  de  Latour  taken  from  St.  Quentin  are  among 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  losses  of  France.     Venice,  as  the 


A  WATTEAU  THAT  MAY  GO  BACK  TO  FRANCE. 

France  is  demanding  that  this  famous  picture,  called  the  "  Sign  of  the  Picture-Dealer  Gersaint,"  be 
among  those  given  by  Germany  in  reprisal  for  things  on  French  soil  stolen  and  destroyed  in  the  war. 


Boston  Glohe  points  out,  was  the  nearest  the  enemy  came  to  a 
real  art  center;  but  Venice  is  now  having  her  pains  assuaged  by 
the  return  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  works  of  art, 
which  were  stolen  from  her  palaces,  academies,  and  churches 
during  the  Austrian  domination  of  the  last  century.  Italian 
officers  have  simply  walked  into  the  Vienna  galleries  and  selected 
what  was  once  their  own,  aided  in  their  identification,  a  Milan 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  slyly  points  out,  "bj'  a  well- 
documented  monograph  on  the  subject  published  several  years 
ago  by  Professor  Ludwig  and  other  official  experts  attached  to 
the  former  imperial  court."  An  interesting  contrast  is  indicated 
in  the  news  that  while  "Pi'ince  Metternieh  taxed  the  Venetians 
with  the  total  cost  of  the  packing  and  transport"  of  these  pic- 
tures. ""Italy  is  scrupulously  leaving  most  of  the  frames  behind, 
because  these  have  been  recognized  as  Austrian  property." 
What  Italy  has  ah-eady  begun  to  put  into  operation  France  has 


been  urged  to  do  by  Auguste  MarguiUier,  ^\Titing  in  UIllus- 
tration  (Paris).  Germany  has  countless  works  of  French  art, 
some  of  which  she  carried  off  after*  1871,  but  others  were  ac- 
quired in  ways  not  illegitimate.  Now  it  is  proposed  that  they 
be   taken   as   ind(Mnnity   for   Reims,   for   Coucy,   for  the  Arras 

Hotel  de  Ville,  for  Soissons  and  for 
other  monuments  wholly  or  in  part 
destroyed.  The  proposal  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Academie  des  Beaux- 
Arts  and  by  various  other  learned 
associations  in  France,  while  writers 
have  spoken  in  favor  of  the  plan  in 
this  country.  The  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  is  not  enthusiastically  one 
of  these.  It  inclines  to  \aew  the  plan 
as  a  "form  of  reprisal  the  French 
would  better  avoid,"  and  even  waxes 
facetious  over  Mr.  MarguilUer's  argu- 
ment that  no  cash  indemnity  could 
ever  make  good  the  losses — 

"Why  not  payment  in  kind,  or  as 
nearly  in  kind  as  possible?  What 
other  recourse  exists?  There  is  noth- 
ing extravagantly  rancorous  about  it; 
it  is  a  wide  remove  from  the  spirit 
that  would  have  said  to  the  Germans, 
'  For  every  French  city  you  demolish, 
we  will  demolish  a  Germany  city.' 
The  plan  suggested  is  a  polished 
hotnme  de  salon  way  of  getting  square. 
Such  is  the  French  view.  If  it  is 
made  effective,  the  world  will  witness 
the  biggest  exhibition  of  'moving  pic- 
tures' on  record.  Yet  the  French 
would  not  move  everything  French 
out  of  Germany.  Says  MarguiUier, 
'  We  must  leave  enough  in  museums, 
parks,  and  royal  gardens  to  attest 
our  artistic  supremacy  and  maintain 
our  beneficent  influence,  but  we  must 
have  the  right  to  select  whatever 
seems  to  us  especially  precious.'  And 
he  draws  up  his  reasoned  catalog. 

"When  it  comes  to  recovering  lost 
art  objects,  the  French  have  designs 
on  Austria  as  well  as  Germany.  Was 
not  Austria  an  accomplice?  Then  let 
her  give  back  the  beautiful  things  that 
once  belonged  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Saint-Sernin  at  Toulouse  and  to  King  Francis  I.;  others,  too — 
a  lot  of  them.  Here  MarguiUier  overdoes  the  matter — is  per- 
haps aware  of  it.  for  he  returns  abruptly  to  his  argurnent,  and 
catalogs  the  many  art  treasures  Belgium  'must  demand.'  im- 
plying, tho  not  asserting,  that  the  French  policy  is  Belgium's 
also.  This  may  be  logical,  but  it  disregards  sentimental  con- 
siderations, which  in  such  matters  are  important;  '  About  these 
regained  masterpieces  there  would  hang  suggestions  of  the 
punitive.  An  eye-for-an-eye  frame  of  mind  may  be  very  well 
Avhen  you  are  viewing  a  captured  cannon  or  an  array  of  punc- 
tured helmets,  but  it  is  the  WTong  mood  in  which  to  approach 
a  work  of  art.  Bodil\-,  the  paintings  and  sculptures  may  re- 
turn to  France.  In  a  broader  and  deeper  sense  they  never 
can.  Always  they  would  lack  the  atmosphere  necessary  to  their 
complete  enjoyment.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  taken  h\ 
violence,  nor  is  the  kingdom  of  art." 

The  Evening  Post  writer  knows   no  argument,  "sentimental 
or    otherwise,"    to    oppose    to    France's    taking    back    what 
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was    stolen   from   her    in    this    war,    the    trouble    would    not 
be  great: 

"A  year  or  two  before  the  war  a  German  eritic  went  througJi 
the  French  galleries  listing  works  of  art  for^  deportation — or 
so  Frenchmen  say.  At  all  events,  the  Germans  came  prepared 
to  remove  art  treasures  with  care,  and  while  a  few — notably  the 
only  impressive  collection  of  Latour's  in  the  world — remained 
for  a  considerable  time  in  'a  safe  place  back  of  the  lines,'  the 
majority  were  exhibited  in  German  museums,  where  conspicuous 
labels  recited  their  adventures.  German  magazines  wrote 
them  up.  The  French  have  the  magazines.  In  most  instances 
the  missing  treasures  can  be  traced.  They  are,  however,  seldom 
works  of  the  first  importance.  They  were  stolen  from  chdteavx 
and  from  minor  museums  in  secondary  cities." 

Mr.  Cortissoz,  writing  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  is  troubled 
by  no  such  scruples  as  the  Evening  Post  writer  dis- 
plays. A  little  review  of  Germany's  frank  attitude 
toward  the  subject  of  spoils  in  the  days  of  her 
success  tends  to  remove  any  such  scruples,  "sen- 
timental or  otherwise": 

"It  was  a  Bavarian  Minister  who  told  Baron 
Kerryn  de  Lettenhove  how  they  felt  at  Munich 
about  their  works  of  art.  some  of  which  the  Bel- 
gian archeologist  was  soliciting  for  an  exhibition 
at  Brussels  in  1910.  If  any  of  them  were  lost  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  the  Belgians  to  make 
restitution  in  money.  The  balance  could  only  be 
made  right  by  the  choice  of  works  of  the  sanie 
merit  from  Brussels!  How  could  the  Germans  now 
object  if  they  are  submitted  to  the  very  rule  whicli 
they  themselves  wei'e  ready  to  formulate?  Baron 
Wangenheim,  at  Constantinople,  bewailed  to 
Ambassador  Morgenthau  the  moderating  influenc<' 
of  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Austria, 
which  saved  Paris  from  the  extremes  of  Prussian 
rapacity  in  1871.  This  time,  he  exultingly  de- 
clared, his  master  would  make  war  without  pity. 
'We  shall  transport  to  Berlin  all  the  treasures  of 
art  in  Paris  which  belong  to  the  state.'  The 
French  are  now  remembering,  and  emphasizing, 
pronouncements  of  this  kind.  Naturally,  since 
Germany  felt  that  way  about  it,  they  can  not 
see  why  there  should  be  any  objection  to  the 
transportation  of  a  certain  number  of  works  of 
art  from  Berlin  to  Paris.  The  situation  is  diifer- 
ent  to-day  from  that  which  existed  in  1871.  France 
had  done  no  harm  to  (Jermany.  There  was  rea- 
son for  moderating  the  demands  of  the  latter. 
But  think  of  the  harm  done  by  Germany  to  France 
in  this  war! 

' '  The  Avar  had  been  raging  for  only  a  few  weeks 
— it  was,  in  fact,  in  October,  1914 — when  Herr 
Emil  Schaefer  announced  in  a  Berlin  magazine, 
Kunst  and  Kiivstler,  what  had  happened  and  what 
might  be  expected  to  hai)pen.  The  might  of 
Germany  had  made  itself  felt  at  Liege  and  Brussels, 
Namur,  Malines,  and  Antwerp.  In  a  few  weeks, 
perhaps  in  a  few  days,  the  news  that  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium 
had  ceased  to  exist  would  doubtless  arrive.  In  anticipation 
of  that  event  the  amiable  Herr  Schaefer  counted  not  solely 
upon  cash  returns.  'Each  town  of  this  country,'  he  ob- 
served, 'was  formerly  a  home  of  art,  each  church  was  a 
sanctuary  of  painting.  The  descendants  of  Van  Fyck  and 
Rubens  have  preserved  many  paintings  which,  aside  from 
their  ideal  value,  possess  a  mati>rial  value  which  may  be  exprest 
in  millions,  and  upon  this  part  of  the  national  patrimon\'  th(^ 
hand  of  the  conqueror  will  fall.'  He  enumerated  the  i)rincipal 
masterpieces  to  be  annexed  from  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  Bruges, 
not  forgetting,  at  Ghent,  that  great  altar-piece  of  St.  Bavon's, 
by  the  Van  l<iycks,  to  which  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion 
to  refer.  It  was  in  1914,  we  repeat,  that  this  piratical  program 
was  candidly  aired.  In  1919  it  comes  home  to  roost.  A  luce, 
far-seeing  lot,  the  Germans,  but  not  quite  far-seeing  enough. 
Mr.  Marguillier  rolls  their  \inguarded  confessions  like  so  many 
sweet  morsels  under  his  tongue.  Who  shall  say  him  nay? 
He  contrasts  the  German  campaign  of  loot  with  the  scheme  of 
reparation  which  his  countrymen  and  the  Belgians  now  have  in 
mind  and  leaves  the  world  to  judge  which  s])eaks  of  rapine  and 
which  of  justice." 


WHERE   THERE   IS   NO   USE   FOR   MEN 
OF   LETTERS 

WHEN  ATCHISON,  KANSAS,  sets  out  to  weigh  the 
man  of  business  against  the  man  of  letters  it  uses  a 
scale  of  four-column  length  in  E.  W.  Howe's  Monthly. 
This  journal  is  professedly  "devoted  to  indignation  and  in- 
formation," and  the  number  which  flays  the  editor  of  Pearson's 
Magazine  for  saying  that  "the  floweJr  of  the  mind  of  the  nation 
will  be  found  especially  in  the  Menckens  and  Dreisers,  and  not 
in  business  men,"  employs  plenty  of  the  first  commodity.  The 
row  began  when  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken  made  some  remark  about 
the  "intellectual  lethargy  and  lack  of  sense"  of  the  class  whom 
jNIr.  Howe  regards  as  the  accomplishers  of  the  great  and  im- 


But    Fraaro 
Treasurer  of 


NOW    IN    THE    BERLIN    MfSEUM, 

wishes   this  work  of  .lean   Fouquet,   portraits   of   Stephen    Cliexalicr, 
France,  and  his  patron  saint,  Stephen,  to  be  among  the  reprisals  asked 
of  Oermany  by  the  Peace  Terms. 


portant  tasks,  who  "have  more  real  philosophy,  worthitu'ss.  and 
intelligeiu^e  than  the  writers,  prophets,  martyrs,  j)rofessors,  and 
politicians."  In  this  wrangle  Mr.  Harris  of  Pearson's  enters 
by  sajing  that  "Mr.  Howe  writes  as  if  .  .  .  he  had  as  much  right  to 
his  opinion  as  Mr.  Mencken  has  to  his";  and  Mr.  Howe  retorts 
witli,  "Well,  in  the  name  of  high  Heaven,  have  1  not?  Have 
iu)t  the  i)lain  people  the  same  right  to  oi)inions  that  the  writers 
have?"  Forthwith  the  ring  is  cleared.  Mr.  Howe  hits  out  with 
vigor: 

■  I  believe  I  discovered  H.  L.  Mencken  as  a  writer  before 
Frank  Harris,  editor  of  Pearson's;  I  have  writt(>n  so  mucli  al)out 
the  cleverness  of  Mr.  Menck(>n  tluit  I  have  been  criticized  for  it, 
but  Frank  Harris  is  indignant  at  this  late  day  because  I  do  not 
])rop(>rly  ani)reciate  Mr.  McTicken.     Mr.  Harris  says: 

"'Mr.  Howe  puts  liinisclf  out  of  court  and  becomes  ridiculous 
when  he  talks  of  hundreds  of  business  men  possessing  "slieer 
genius,"  anfl  being  equal  in  wit  and  information  to  a  man  of  the 
acknowledged  ability  of  Mr.  Mencken.  I  lune  l)een  in  .\nierica 
four  years  now,  and  have  only  met  one  business  num   to  be 
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compared  in  ability  vnth  ]Mi*.  jSIeneken,  and  he  has  made  about 
a  hundred  million  of  dollars.' 

"I  don't  know  how  many  business  men  Frank  Harris  the 
Englishman  [correction,  the  Irishman]  has  met  during  his  four 
years'  residence  in  America;  I  don't  know  his  capacity  for  es- 
timating the  ability  of  Americans  in  general,  after  he  meets 
them,  but  I  do  know  I  shall  not  accept  his  judgments  instead  of 
mj^  own." 

Mr.  Howe  also  has  other  blows  for  Harris's  solar  plexus: 

"To  assert  that,  because  a  man  has  cleverness  as  a  writer, 
he  is  one  of  the  world's  great  men,  is  an  absurd  doctrine.  I 
know  it  is  accepted  by  writers,  but  it  is  certainly  nonsense. 
And  I  will  go  further  (attend  me  closely)  and  say  that  Shake- 
speare was  not  the  greatest  Englishman.  Shakespeare  was  born 
with  ability  to  write,  preciselj''  as  a  hen  is  born  with  ability  to 
lay  a  certain  number  of  eggs.  .  .  .  There  are  half  a  dozen  English- 
men living  to-day  who  are  greater  than  Shakespeare;  who  ac- 
quired greatness  by  hard  and  patient  work,  which  Shakespeare 
never  did:  it  came  to  him  in  a  flash,  and  he  deserved  no  credit 
for  it.  His  greatness  was  not  of  a  useful  kind,  whereas  the 
grertness  of  many  other  Englishmen  has  been  of  much  use  to 
the  world. 

"Mr.  Harris  says  the  'first  requisite  of  success  in  business  is 
gi-eed,  and  the  second  is  greed,  and  the  third  is  greed.' 

"An  old  statement,  made  a  million  times  by  unfair  and 
en\aous  writers;  it  was  never  true.  The  first  requisite  of  suc- 
cess in  business  is  character,  a  word  which  includes  temperance, 
fairness,  politeness,  industry,  and  as  much  intelligence  as  can 
be  accumulated. 

"Incidentally,  I  may  say  some  of  the  most  noted  literary  men 
have  been  impolite,  dishonest,  mean,  and  occupied  madhouses." 

Mr.  Howe  "admires"  clever  writers,  confesses  that  he  is 
"entertained  by  them";  but  denies  that  they  are  a  moral  force. 
On  the  other  hand : 

"They  are  mere  entertainers,  as  are  strolling  players,  circus 
performers,  and  musicians 

"  Do  we  the  people  get  our  morals  from  the  writers?  Certainly 
not;  so  far  as  writers  teach  morals,  they  get  their  ideas  from  the 
people.  What  is  writing  but  a  record  of  human  events?  What 
is  written  philosophy  but  the  teaching  of  our  oldest  and  best  men 
and  women?  The  writing  of  Socrates  is  nothing  save  the  best 
teaching  of  those  with  whom  he  associated;  I  have  read  his 
philosophy,  and  it  imprest  me  not  as  new  doctrine,  but  as  a 
simple  repetition  of  what  I  have  heard  from  the  best  of  my 
associates  all  my  life.  This  is  true  of  any  book  of  philosophy;  of 
any  clever  book:  the  author  learned  from  those  around  him, 
and  was  able  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  clever  language. 

"When  it  comes  to  the  imagery  of  poetry — the  fanciful 
things — it  is  not  important,  and  therefore  not  popular.  Poetry 
is  dead;  that  is  at  least  one  foolish  thing  that  is  no  longer  a 
mischievous  force. 

"Our  literature  is  simply  a  great  and  increasing  disturbance  to 
those  worthy  people  who  try  to  accomplish  what  should  be  ac- 
complished. It  is  as  false  in  conception  as  the  stage-setting  for 
a  Russian  ballet;  as  a  poem  by  Rabindranath  Tagore,  the  silly 
Hindu." 

With  his  opponent  by  this  time  flat  on  the  floor  and  gasping 
for  breath,  Mr.  Howe  addresses  the' multitude: 

"But  let  me  give  warning  that  unless  the  people  do  accept 
their  own  common  se.ise,  and  get  rid  of  the  sentimental  drivel 
of  literature,  they  will  go  to  hell,  as  the  prophets  and  martyrs 
have  so  long  prophesied. 

"But  it  will  be  a  material  hell  of  burning  homes  and  factories, 
and  rioting  and  bloodshed;  all  unnecessary  and  foolish,  merely 
that  the  prophesying  of  the  prophets  may  come  true. 

"The  simple  doctrine  I  am  preaching,  almost  without  fol- 
lowers, is  as  true  as  that  water  runs  down-hill;  its  simplicity 
dams  it  with  a  people  perplexed  with  big  and  false  theories. 

"A  man  succeeds  in  life  in  the  degree  that  he  is  industrious, 
honest,  polite,  intelligent,  and  orderly;  this  is  as  certain  as  that 
man  is  born  of  woman — or  any  other  material  fact.  Yet  the 
martyrs,  prophets,  educated  fools,  and  writers  generally  say  suc- 
cess is  greed,  greed,  greed,  and  that  honesty  in  the  most  es- 
sential detail  in  life — to  wit,  business — is  contemptible. 

"Tte  best  possible  palliative  for  our  ills  is  industry,  fairness, 
politeness,  temperance,  order,  and  intelligence,  but  the  martyrs 
and  professors  say  we  need  new  thought,  revolution,  fiat  money, 
fiat  brotherhood,  fiat  love;   fiat  this,  that,  and  the  other. 


"They  are  wrong,  and  I  am  right;  I  teach  what  you  believe — • 
the  trouble  is,  you  are  afraid  to  stand  up  against  the  martyrs  and 
prophets  who  are  leading  you  astray. 

"Did  Shakespeare,  or  Goethe,  or  Whitman,  or  Buddha,  or 
Tolstoy,  or  Confucius,  or  Rousseau,  teach  you  as  important 
lessons  as  you  learned  from  your  parents,  from  your  worthy 
and  intelligent  neighbors:  from  the  leading  men  of  practical 
affairs  in  your  own  country  and  age?" 


A   FRENCH  THEATRICAL  '^  WASHINGTON  " 

WASHINGTON  DOES  NOT  SEEM  to  have  imprest 
the  dramatists  very  strongly  as  n^aterial  for  the 
theater.  Perhaps  some  delver  in  theatric  lore  will 
tell  us  how  many  tinies  he  has  figured  as  a  character  in  our 
native  drama.  It  is  hardly  thinkable  that  Mr.  Jacques  Copeau, 
the  director  of  the  Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier,  should  be  the 
first  to  impersonate  the  Father  of  our  Country  on  the  stage  of 
Washington's  land,  but  the  1919  birthday  witnesses  this  fact, 
and  a  face  and  figure  to  summon  up  the  memories  of  the  Wash- 
ington portraits  are  what  Mr.  Copeau  undoubtedly  achieves  in 
the  half-light  of  the  tent  in  that  winter's  night  at  Valley  Forge. 
The  critics  are  not  satisfied  with  a  "French  Washington'';  what 
would  Frenchmen  say  to  our  Yankee  Napoleons?  And  of  these 
we  have  had  a  considerable  assortment — broad  brow  ^\'ith  over- 
hanging lock,  hand  thrust  into  chest,  shoulders  held  high — the 
sum  of  all  the  Napoleonic  portraits!  Mr.  Corbin,  in  the  New 
YorkTimes,  sees  Copeau  as  revealing  "the  Father  of  His  Country 
in  the  act  of  making  us,  and  thoroughly  conscious  of  it — in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  speaking  French  and  at  the  slightest 
emotion  is  shaken  by  Gallic  ecstasies  of  gesture."  The  Sun  and 
Tribune  reviewers  evade  the  responsibility  of  an  opinion.  The 
Evening  Post  critic  inclines  toward  his  brother  of  The  Times, 
adding  that  "admirable  actor  as  Mr.  Copeau  is,  he  is  unable  to 
hide  the  fact  that  he  is  French,"  also — 

"In  ordinary  moments  Copeau's  Washington  had  a  French 
ease  of  manner  not  unintermixed  with  a  few  slight  French  man- 
nerisms. When  he  became  excited  he  shrugged  and  grimaced 
like  a  true  Frenchman,  and  through  the  generous  applause  of 
the  audience  ran  a  perceptible  undercurrent  of  amusement." 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun  saw  with  other  ej'es,  and  itself 
beams  more  gracioiisly: 

"Jacques  Copeau,  who  directed  the  production,  acted  the  role 
of  Washington,  interpreting  the  character  with  dignity  and  power. 
He  made  excellent  use  of  his  study  of  Washington  and  based  his 
conception  of  make-up  on  the  Gilbert  Stuart  portrait  of  the  first 
President." 

One  might  recall  that  the  late  Edward  Everett  Hale  used  to 
lecture  on  "The  Human  Washington,"  and  endeavored  to  see 
him  not  so  much  as  the  stone  statuary  of  our  common  portraits, 
but  as  a  man  of  fiesh  and  blood.  Thackeray,  too,  asked  if  he 
weren't  a  fussy  old  gentleman,  who  took  snuff  and  dropt  it 
on  his  waistcoat.     But  tradition  is  a  hard  thing  to  battle  against. 

The  vehicle  used  by  Mr.  Copeau  was  but  one  episode,  the 
VaUey  Forge  scene,  out  of  the  "dramatic  action"  by  Mr. 
Percy  Mackaye  called  "Washington."  Without  the  other  parts 
it  could  not  be  judged  as"a  play,[as  it  is  offered  for  the  sake  of  the 
portrait.  On  the  same  evening  a  play  by  La  Fontaine — "La 
Coupe  Enehantee" — was  presented,  and  the  two  linked  together 
by  a  prolog  by  Mr.  Mackaye  translated  into  French  by  ]Mr. 
Copeau,  where  contemporary  events  are  invoked  for  the  welding 
process.     The  Evening  Sun  sets  it  forth  thus: 

"Two  figures  representing  Comedy  and  Tragedy  returning 
from  the  Great  War  meet  on  the  stage.  They  are  greeted  by 
the  Art  of  the  Theater,  to  whom  they  relate  their  experiences  in 
the  wood  of  Chateau-Thierry;  what  they  saw  there;  how 
Comedy  beheld  the  old  ranger  of  the  wood,  La  Fontaine,  there  at 
his  birthplace;  and  how  Tragedy,  wandering  farther  on,  came 
upon  Washington,  an  austere  and  dignified  figure — surrounded 
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bj'  American  marines.     The  spirits  of  the  French  poet  and  the 
American  soldier  are  thus  summoned  to  the  theater." 

Two  speeches,  one  by  the  Comic  Mask  and  one  by  the  Tragic, 
set  forth  the  two  great  figures  who  represent  the  friendship  of 
France  and  America — La  Fontaine  and  Washington.  What 
the  Comic  Mask  sees  is  La  Fontaine  addressing  the  Crow  of  his 
fable,  and  alluding  in  thinly  veiled  fashion  to  the  invasion  and 
defeat  of  the  Germans: 

The  Comic  Mask — "  Oh,  he  rattled  on  right  pleasantly,  quite 
in  the  fashion  of  the  old  fabulists,  chatting  to  the  crow  like  an 
old  crony.  'No?  No,  neigh- 
bor?' said  he.  'You  don't 
recognize  me  yet — no?  Think 
a  bit;  look  me  over!  A  little 
hiatus  of  three  hundred  years 
— surely  that's  a  slight  pause 
in  a  conversation  as  immortal 
as  ours.' 

"Then  —  fancy  this  —  then 
the  old  fellow  rose  on  his  legs, 
reached  for  his  bonnet,  made  a 
most  profound  bow — like  so — ■ 
and  went  on:  'Maitre  Cor- 
beau,  behold  your  devoted 
servant  and  interlocutor, 
Maitre  Renard — disguised  in 
silk  stockings.  I,  sir,  like  you, 
am  a  native  of  this  wood.  At 
present,  in  this  hole  of  red 
mud,  I  am  standing  shin-deep 
in  my  birthplace.  Officially, 
sir,  I  am  Ranger  of  the  Wood 
of  Fair  Waters  at  Chateau- 
Thierrj%  successor  to  my  father, 
in  the  reign  of  his  Majestv 
Louis  XIV. 

"'Just  now,  my  dear  sir, 
after  an  absence  a  trifle  pro- 
longed, I  have  been  sharply  re- 
called to  the  duties  of  my  office. 
Accordingly,  I  have  risen  early 
—  like  yourself,  sir  —  and,  on 
making  my  official  rounds 
through  this  wood  of  ours,  I 
observe,  sir — 1  regretfully  ob- 
serve —  that  there  has  been 
trespassing  on  these  premises. 

"'In  fact,  sir,  I  am  certain 
there  has  been  poaching;  and 
I  am  sorry  to  conclude,  from 
the  evidence,  that  the  poachers 
were  not  gentlemen. 

"'But  pray,  my  dear  sir,  do 
not  be  alarmed;  the  danger 
is  over;  there  will  be  no  more 
trespassing. 

"'For  I  am  delighted  to 
reassure  you  that  a  gentleman 
— a  valiant  gentleman,  a  voy- 
ager overseas  from  the  far  realms  of  Pocahontas — a  most  well- 
reputed  gentleman,  with  a  wig  and  thirteeiv  stars  in  his 
crest — this  true  soldier,  sir,  bringing  his  sword,  together  with 
a  tall  family  of  his  grandsons,  all  very  gallantly  clad  in  the 
blue  garb  of  marines — these,  my  dear  Maitre  C'orl)eau,  ha^'(^ 
expelled  the  recent  poachers  froin  our  Avood  of  Chiiteau- 
Thierry! 

"'And  now,  sir,  tho  our  birthplace  has,  as  you  see,  been  sadly 
desecrated,  still — good  neighbor — we,  we  both  are  Frenchmen, 
and,  being  Frenchmen,  we  know  how  to  make  a  new  fable  out 
of  an  old  story;  and  so,  in  the  red  roots  of  these  blasted  oak- 
trees,  my  friend,  we  will  right  now  set  about  planfiug — green 
acorns.     How  say  you,  Maitre  Corbeau?'" 

Theatku — "Ah.  le  honhomnie  La  Fontaine! — And  did  he 
continue;  the  soliloquy?" 

Thk  Comic  Mask — "That  you  must  inquire  of  Maitre  Cor- 
beau; for,  just  at  that  moment  my  brother,  here,  touched  me 
on  the  slioulder,  and  1  followed  him  till  we  came  to  the  verge 
of  the  wood.  There  I  waited  while  he  went  on,  and  looked 
— between  the  tangled  debris — northeastward,  where  (he  sun 
was  rising." 


(turning    to    the    Tragic   Mash) — "And   yo\i   saw 


Theater 

there ?" 

The  Tragic  Mask — "The  other  one — a  tall  figure  in  long 
cloak,  his  gray  head  bare.  He  was  standing  alone,  under  an  old, 
scarred  elm-tree.  Through  the  mist  around  him,  half  visible  in 
black  dugouts,  I  caught  glimpses  of  the  marine  blue  and  khaki 
brown  of  his  grandsons.  Near  him  his  horse  stood,  quiet.  Far 
away  I  heard  faint  thunder.  He  himself  stood  quiet — his  mouth 
shut  hard.     His  eyes  were  looking  westward — remembering. 

"Presently  he  stirred  a  little,  and  his  shut  mouth  moved  in  a 
smile. 

"Then,  with  a  small  hatchet  which  he  held  tight  in  his  hand,  he 
cut  a  blazing  on  the  elm-bark,  and  began  to  carve  some,  letters 

there.  ; 

"  I  came  nearer  and  watched 
from  behind  him,  and  these 
were  the  words  he  was  carv- 
ing in  the  old  tree:  'Lafay- 
ette,  no  us  voildl ' ' ' 

The  Valley  Forge  scene 
brings  together  a  notable  as- 
sembly of  our  first  fighters 
for  liberty* —  Hamilton  and 
Lafayette,  von  Steuben,  who  is 
lectured  on  the  subject  of 
Prussian  militarism.  Count  Pu- 
laski, and  Thomas  Paine.  Let- 
ters arrive  telling  how  Franklin 
has  consummated  the  French 
alliance,  and  the  scene  ends 
with  a  salvo  of  guns  outside 
while  Washington  invokes  the 
spirit  of  Victory  within.  Since 
Mr.  Copeau  leads  the  way  in 
graceful  international  com- 
pliment, we  shall  likely  see 
our  own  actors  not  backward 
in  patriotic  emulation. 


glal'll    l>.V 


A   FRENCH    WASHINGTON. 


Jaf'ques    Copoau,   who    makes   one   of   the    first   notable   figures   of 

Washington  in  tlie  theater.    Tlie  confeption  is  based  on  the  Gilbert 

Stuart  portrait  of  tlie  First  President. 


WHITMAN'S      PROPHECY 

OF  TO-DAY— American  readers 
have  found  prophets  of  to-day's 
world  situation  in  Shakespeare, 
in  Victor  Hugo,  and  in  various 
other  foreign  writers,  but  an 
Englishman  calls  attention  to 
Walt  Whitman.  Dr.  C.  W. 
Saleebj%  A\Titing  to  the  London 
Tinies,-raa,kes  an  extract  from 
Walt's  "  Years  of  the  Modern," 
first  published  in  "Drum  Taps" 
in  1865,  and  asks,  "Is  not  this 
indeed  prophecy — the  human 
utterance  of  the  Divine?" 

I  see  not  America  only— 1  see  not  only  Liberty's  nation,  but  other  nations 

preparing; 
T  see  tremendous  eutranres  and  e.xits — ^I  see  new  combinations — I  see  the 

solidarity  of  races; 
I  see  that  forc(>  advancing  with  irresistible  power  on  the  world's  stage; 
(Have  th(>  old  forces,  the  old  wars,  played  their  parts?  are  the  aots  suitable 

to  them  closed'.') 
I  see  Fre(Hlom.  completely  armed,  and  victorious,  and  very  haughty,  with 

Law  on  oni;  side  and  Peace  on  the  other, 
A  stui)endoiis  Trio,  all  issuing  forth  against  the  idea  of  caste: 
- — What  historic  denouements  arc  the.se  we  so  rapidly  approach? 
I  .see  men  marching  and  counter-marching  by  swift  milUons; 
I  see  th(!  frontiers  and  boundaries  of  the  old  aristocracies  broken; 
I  see  the  landmarks  of  Kiiropean  kings  removed; 
I  see  this  day  the  People  begimiing  their  landmarks  (all  others  give  way); 

— What  whispers  are  these,  O  lands,  running  ahead  of  you,  "passing  under 

the  seas? 
Are  all  nations  communing?  is  there  going  to  be  but  one  heart   to  the 

globe? 
Is  humanity  forming,  en  masse? — for  lol  tyrants  tremble,   crowns  grow 

dim; 
The  earth,  restivp,  confronts  a  new  era. 

The  performid  .America  and  Europe  grow  <lim,  retiring  In  shadow  behind 

me. 
The  unperform'd.  more  gigantic  than  ever.  a<lvance,  advance  upon  mc. 


THE   CHURCH   PRESS   ON   THE   PEACE   LEAGUE 


EMPHASIS  UPON  THE  SPIRITUAL  ASPECT  of  the 
idea  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  natural  in  the  organs 
of  the  church  press.  This  they  supply  to  the  colder 
reasoning  of  the  secular  newspapers.  Some  are  more  academic 
than  others;    one  at  least.    The  Congregationalist   (Boston),  is 


RELIGIOUS  IDEAL  OP  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 
This  drawing  by  F.  D.  Bedford  in  The  Challenge  (London)  is  thus  interpreted: 
"Men  and  women,  friend  and  foe,  kneel  side  by  side  with  lowered  flags  at 
the  front  of  the  Cross  in  deep  humihty  and  thanksgiving.  In  the  foreground. 
Grief  and  Compassion  lament  the  sacrifice  of  precious  lives  poured  forth  in 
the  cause  of  Justice  and  Freedom.  Compassion  bows  beneath  the  Ijurden 
of  tlie  world's  suffering.  Beyond,  are  gathered  the  children  of  every  nation, 
filled  with  hope  and  daring  as  they  hasten  joyously  toward  the  hght  of  Universal 
Peace  as  it  spreads  from  shore  to  shore,  leaving  far  behind  them  the  horrors 
and  devastation  of  war  by  land  and  sea." 


hotfoot  for  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Wilson's  plan  and  a  whipping 
up  of  any  recalcitrant  Senator.  "No  more  important  immediate 
duty  rests  upon  the  churches  and  other  organizations  of  right- 
minded  men  and  women  than  to  put  themselves  strongly  on 
record  as  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations  and  to  make 
the  men  at  Washington  cognizant  of  that  opinion." 
The  eiTorts  of  ex-President  Taft,  of  President  Lowdl, 
of  Harvard,  and  Faunce,  of  Brown,  in  "going  from  city 
to  city  throughout  the  land  explaining  misunderstand- 
ings, combating  prejudices,  enlightening  ignorance  with 
regard  to  this  colossal  plan,"  are  cited  with  enthusiastic 
approval,  and  a  severe  glance  of  disapproval  at  re- 
actionary legislators  as  well  as  private  citizens: 

"A  large  measure  of  indifference  and  inertia  as  well  as 
a  considerable  measure  of  open  and  covert  opposition 
are  still  to  be  encountered.  More  influential  citizens 
need  to  be  aroused  and  enkindled  with  enthusiasm  so 
that  an  overwhelming  tide  of  pubUc  sentiment  shall 
be  felt  by  the  Senate,  if,  with  all  the  facts  before  it  and 
the  framework  of  a  league  indorsed  by  the  clear  judg- 
ment of  the  Paris  Conference  and  on  its  face  sound 
and  reasonable,  the  Senate  shows  a  disposition  to  veto 
the,  forthcoming  treaty,  as  it  summarily  vetoed  the 
forward-looking  treaties  of  John  Hay  twenty  years 
ago 

"It  is  high  time  for  all  of  the  churches  of  Christ  to 
fall  in  line,  visibly,  effectively.  Every  one  of  us  by 
persistent  and  courageous  advocacy  of  the  League  is 
bound  to  help  to  make  the  soil  fallow,  so  that  the 
forthcoming  treaties  can  strike  deep  root.  We  are 
bound  also  to  help  create  the  nioral  and  spiritual 
climate  favorable  to  the  growth  of  a  real  Society  of 
Nations." 

Fearing  that  the  Senate  or  any  other  body  of  sticklers 
may  need  a  little  lesson  in  the  philosophy  of  history. 
The  Congregationalist  administers  it: 

"This  is  not  the  isolated  nation  that  it  was  in 
George  Washington's  time.  When  in  1918  we  relin- 
quished the  command  of  two  million  fighting  men  to 
a  French  marshal  and  an  English  admiral,  we  did  a 
precedent-breaking  thing  because  of  the  stress  of  war. 
Can  we  not  in  the  interests  of  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  mankind  corftinue  to  break  some  old  precedents? 
We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  w^ere  George 
Washington  or  Abraham  Lincoln  alive  to-day,  they 
would  approve  of  a  Leagu.e  of  Nations  and  of  America's 
taking  a  responsible  part  in  it  consonant  with  its  pres-' 
tige,  its  resources,  and  its  leadership  among  the  nations." 

The  same  ringing  call  to  the  Church  is  sounded 
down  in  Nash^^lle,  Tenn.,  by  The  Presbyterian  Advance. 
The  Church,  it  declares,  has  "everything  to  do"  -with. 
a  League  of  Nations  because  "such  a  League  must  be 
rooted  and  grounded  in  the  ideals  of  Jesus  Christ": 

"Here  is  what  we  Christians  must  not  fail  to  see 
and  feel:  As  permanent  peace  depends  upon  a  League 
of  Nations,  so  does  the  success  of  such  a  League  depend 
upon  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  Christian  ideals. 
Men  are  arising  to  tell  us  that  it  is  ignorance  w-hieh 
underlies  war,  and  that  if  only  all  men  are  educated  in 
the  popular  sense  of  that  word  the  problem  will  be 
solved.  But  what  nonsense  that  is  when  we  remember 
Germany.  That  nation  was  generally  looked  tipon  as 
the  best  educated  nation  in  the  world.  It  had  few 
illiterates.  Its  people  were  highly  developed  in  knowl- 
edge and  skill  and  general  culture.  But  now  the 
whole  world  realizes  the  truth  asserted  in  an  address 
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by  President  Wilson,  'that  the  discoveries  of  science,  the  quiet 
studies  of  men  in  laboratories,  the  thoughtful  developments 
which  have  taken  place  in  quiet  lecture-rooms,  have  now  been 
turned  to  the  destruction  of  civilization.  .  .  .  The  enemy  whom 
we  have  just  overcome  had  at  his  seats  of  learning  some  of  the 
principal  centers  of  scientific  study  and  discovery,  and  he  used 
them  in  order  to  make  destruction  sudden  and  complete.'  It  is 
not  by  the  increase  of  knowledge  or  the  development  of  skill  that 
we  are  to  hope  for  world  peace.  By  this  very  means  in  Germany, 
as  Mr.  Wilson  said,  the  powers  of  destruction 
'gained  faciUties.'  Education  in  this  sense 
means  merely  the  increase  of  facilities  with 
which  to  carry  out  the  will  and  purpose  of  a 
people.  The  kind  of  education  which  will 
assure  the  permanence  of  a  League  of  Nations 
is  such  an  education  as  will  not  merely  in- 
crease facilities,  but  will  make  the  wiU  of  a 
people  right,  the  purpose  of  a  people  noble— a 
will  and  purpose  in  accordance  with  the  will 
and  purpose  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Church 
above  all  other  institutions  should  be  diligent 
in  efforts  to  create  in  the  people  that  Christ- 
like  will  and  purpose  which  will  give  assur- 
ance of  the  permanence  of  such  a  League." 

The  Peace  Conference  may  frame  a  League, 
points  out  The  Presbyterian  (Philadelphia), 
but  "no  human  device  will  keep  the  peace  of 
the  world  unless  it  is  backed  by  the  Christian 
spirit  of  peace  and  good  will": 

"The  day  has  dawned.  The  peoples  of  the 
world  are  striking  hands  in  a  common  rivalry 
which  is  generous  and  beneficent.  The  day 
is  at  hand  when  all  bitterness  and  jealousy 
shall  be  swept  away  and  all  nations  shall  be 
united  by  the  ties  of  universal  brotherhood, 
animated  by  one  spirit,  one  purpose,  one  com- 
mon life,  and  one  hope,  and  will  gladly  assist 
each  other  in  building  up  rather  than  tearing 
down,  and  the  power  of  law  shall  be  estab- 
lished and  substituted  for  war,  reason  for  force, 
and  righteousness,  and  not  might,  shall  de- 
termine international  disputes.  May  the 
League  of  Nations  soon  be  formed!" 

Reverting  to  the  oft-repeated  oversights  of 
'organized  Christianity,  The  Christian  Century 
(Chicago)  in  a  contributor  takes  up  the  charge 
that  "Christianity,  if  it  is  true,  ought  long  ago 
to  Ifave  formed  the  mind  and  taught  the 
heart  of  humanity  in  the  service  of  good 
will."  But  we  are  reminded  it  is  "not 
automatic,  it  is  not  self -applying " : 

"What  Christ  does  for  man  is  done  in  and  thi-ough  man,  and 
seldom,  if  at  all,  in  any  other  way,  making  use  of  human  minds, 
human  hands,  to  do  his  work.  His  advent  was  into  a  world 
organized  by  the  genius  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  made  safe  by  the 
skill  of  Augustus,  a  vast  power  over  all,  building  great  stone 
roads  reaching  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Along  those  roads  the 
evangelists  went  bearing  the  good  news  under  the  protection 
of  the  power  of  Rome,  to  which  they  made  appeal.  Without  it, 
humanly  speaking — and  we  can  speak  in  no  other  way — the 
religion  of  Jesus  might  have  remained  only  an  insignificant  sect 
in  an  obscure  province.  Just  so  to-day  we  must  organize  the 
world  anew,  making  it  safe  for  all  the  finer  influences  to  run  and 
be  glorified,  the  while  we  seek  to  build  into  its  organic  law  the 
truth  and  spirit  of  Christianity — showing  our  faith  by  our  works  in 
giving  to  each  race,  each  nation,  its  right,  its  duty,  and  its  hope." 

J.  C.  Walsh,  who  is  the  staff  correspondent  of  the  Catholic 
weekly  America  (New  York),  writes  dubiously  of  the  League 
idea,  reviewing  the  failure  of  similar  dreams  since  Henry  IV. 
and  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  sees  also  some  of  the  principals 
at  the  Peace  Conference — 

"  So  eagerly  intent  upon  carving  the  carcasses  of  this  and  that 
empire  as  to  be  uncertain  whether  there  is  any  conscious  con- 
corn  whatever  for  mere  humanity;  whether  the  League  of 
Nations  is  anything  more?  than  a  convenient  subject  on  which 
to  engage  conversation  while  business  of  immediate  and  inti- 
mate importance  is  being  dispatched." 


SACRILEGIOUS   HAVOC   IN   RUSSIA 


(( 


T 


^HE  RUSSIAN  is  not  good;  bad  man;  he  shoots  on 
his  God."  The  Chinese  workman  who  was  looking 
on  at  th«  bombardment  of  the  Kremlin  and  the  ad- 
jacent churches  and  made  this  comment  could  not  discriminate, 
and  the  work  of  destruction  is  laid  to  the  Russian,  tho  Mme. 
Breshkovskaia  tells  us  the  work  of  the  Bolsheviki  is  not  Russian. 


A    MONUMENT    TO    BOLSHEVIK    SACRILEGE. 
Furrowed  by  shells  and  riddled  with  shot,  stands  the  Church  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 


The  "forty  times  forty  churches  of  the  white  stone  city"  teU 
the  story  of  Bolsheviki  rage.  If  they  dared,  sajs  Mr.  Thomas 
Whittemore  in  The  National  Geographic  Magazine  (Washington), 
"they  would  long  since  have  declared  the  churches  of  the 
Kremlin  to  be  museums,  and  so  extinguished  their  light  of 
faith."  So  there  seems  to  be  some  limit  beyond  which  even 
they  dare  not  go.  "Tho  farther  one  walks  about  and  sees  the 
outraged  fabric  on  all  sides,"  says  this  \^Titer,  whose  notes  and 
photographs  were  furnished  him  by  Bishop  Nestor,  missionarj'^ 
bishop  of  Kamschatka,  "the  stronger  becomes  the  feeling  of 
grief.  With  indescribable  emotion,  one  enters  the  resounding 
stone  enclosure  near  the  Falling  Asleep  of  the  Mother  of  God. 
Here  are  still  to  be  traced  the  stains  of  enormous  pools  of  blood 
in  which  floated  human  fragments  tracked  about  by  daring 
feet."     Further: 

"The  cathedral  itself  has  been  badly  treated.  A  shell  struck 
its  central  tlome  and,  bursting  among  the  five  domes  of  smol- 
dering gold,  viciously  smote  a  second.  The  hole  in  the  chief 
dome  between  the  ghostly  frescoes  of  the  saints  measures  seven 
feet  in  length  and  nearly  si.x  feet  in  width.  Ln  the  drum  of  the 
dome  is  an  ominous  crack. 

"The  damage  has  not  even  yet  been  examined  in  detail  by 
architects,  and  it  is  not  known,  therefore,  whether  such  wanton 
devastation  can  be  repaired. 

"The  window  glass  is  everj^vhere  smashed  or  shot  through. 
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Within  the  cathedral  there  are  strewn  about  splinters  of  a  six- 
iur-h  shell,  which  exploded  there,  and  fragments  of  white  stone, 
brick,  and  rubble.  The  gold  and  silver  candelabra,  those  con- 
stellations among  which  all  within  the  church  seems  to  float 
through  space,  are  bent  as  by  stoi-ni;  the  altar  and  the  sanctuary 
are  strewn  with  broken  glass,  brick,  and  dirt;  the  shrine  of  the 
holy  martjT,  Patriarch  Hermogen,  is  covered  with  frag- 
ments of  stone  and  rublile.  This  is  the  church  built  by  Fiora- 
venti  of  Bologna,  in  which  the  Czars  were  crowned  and  in  which 
the   earlier   patriarchs    were   laid   to   rest.     It   is    the   precious 


are  written  over  with  the  most  filthy  and  sacrilegious  inscripn 
tions  and  invectives,  not  only  in  Russian,  but  (more  significant 
of  the  leadership  in  all  this  despoliation)  in  German.  The  en- 
trance of  the  church  where  the  relics  lie  was  used  as  an  outhouse. 
"When  raining  destructive  shells  on  the  Kremlin,  the  mad- 
men evidently  decided  beforehand  not  to  spare  one  of  the 
chm-ches;   and,  in  fact,  traces  of  the  crime  are  left  on  all." 

Man\'  in  Russia  have  washed  that  the  Kremlin  gates  could  be 
open  that  "all  people  not  only  of  Moscow  but  of  all  Russia 
might  see  the  ruin  of  their  sacred  places. 
What  M'ill  wash  awa\'  all  the  unclearmess, 
Russians  ask,  by  which  the  Russian  barbarism 
directed  by  the  enemy  has  defiled  the  Krem- 
lin?"    The  narrator  i^roceeds: 

"It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  that  in 
the  Kremlin  are  found  the  history  of  the  art, 
moral  strength,  might,  greatness,  and  glory  of 
the  Russian  land.  If  ancient  Moscow  is  the 
heart  of  all  Russia,  then  the  altar  of  this  heart 
is  the  Kremlin. 

"A  sacrilegious  attack  upon  it  could  be 
made  only  bj-  madmen  or  by^ien  to  whom 
nothing  is  holy  and  who  are  incapable  of 
understanding  (whatever  Russia's  future  is 
to  be)  the  significance  and  importance  of  this 
monument  of  Russian  history 

"Alas!  This  crazy  fallacy  is  characteristic 
of  the  self-imi>os<'d  GoAcrnment.  What  they 
did  in  the  Kremlin  they  are  doing  to-day 
throughout  liussia.  One  would  like  to  believe 
that,  if  these  men  were  once  Russians,  all 
consciousness  of  love  for  their  country  had 
been  drained  out  of  their  hearts  before  their 
subservience  to  the  enemies  of  all  that  is  to  a 
true  Russian  dear  and  holv!" 


A    DESPOILED    RUSSIAN    SANCTUARY. 

Scenes  of  broken  and  twisted  candelabra,  shattered  windows,  battered  icons,  sreet  the  eye 
of  the  worsliiper  hi  many  of  the  "forty  times  forty  (thiii-clies "  of  >[oscow  to-day. 


ROSEATE   PROSPECTS   FROM 
THE   MISSION   DRIVE 


O' 


reliquary   of   Russia's  rich   inheritance   of   the   treasure  of   the 
ancient  Eastern  Church." 

The  "Wonder-working  Monastery"  of  Chudov  is  rent  by 
shells,  leaving  holes  five  to  seven  feet  in  diameter.  "Inside  the 
rooms  there  is  complete  destruction.  Fragments  of  furniture 
are  mingled  with  heaps  of  stone  and  rubbish."  Elsewhere  the 
observer  looks  and  sees: 

"In  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  belfry  of  the  tower  of 
Ivan  the  Great,  a  shell  crashed  through  a  window  and  de- 
stroyed the  east  wall  of  the  interior  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
large,  magnificent  old  Book  of  the  Gospels,  which  was  placed 
against  the  ruined  wall,  was  thrown  to  the  floor  near  the  altar. 
The  front  cover  was  torn  oft",  and  the  precious  icons  of  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ  and  of  the  Evangelists  adorning  the  book 
were  broken  and  thrown  about;  many  leaves  were  torn  and 
crusht. 

.  "The  Altar  of  Oblation  was  broken  and  the  service  books 
torn.  All  over  the  sanctuary  bricks  were  scattered  about  with 
splinters  of  shells  and  various  ecclesiastic?vl  objects  heaped  up 
between  the  altar  and  the  Royal  Gates,  but  the  altar  itself, 
in  spite'of  its  nearness  to  the  ruin,  was  uninjured. 

"In  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  lies  a  part  of  the  hol\'  relics 
of  the  Prelate  Nicholas,  a  saint  honored  by  all  Christians,  and 
even  bv  the  heathen.     The  walls  of  the  entrance  to  this  chxirch 


PTIMISM  RULES  in  the  Methodist 
mind  over  the  new  era  of  life  to  be 
inaugurated  Avith  the  success  of  the 
Centenar.N'     of     ISIissions    Fund.      With    the 
Liberty  Loan  drive  as  an  example,  the  mission 
drive  in  which  all  the  churches  are  to  partici- 
pate, as  we  showed  in  oiu"  issue  of  February' 
8,  is  expected   to  herald  the  time,  says  The 
Christian.    Advocate     (Na.shville),     "in    which 
many  things  that  have  become  unpleasantlj' 
familiar   to   us  will  not  be  seen."     Business 
is   paid  the  first  tribute  by  this  spectator  in  furnishing  the  ideal 
by  which  the  church's  affairs  are  to  be  guided   in  the  future. 
This  and  other  "never  agains"  make  up  a  glowing  picture: 

"Never  again  will  we  manage  our  church  business  in  a  happy- 
go-lucky  way  that  has  been  bringing  upon  us  the  reproaches  of 
those  who  have  learned  to  manage  successfully  what  is  known  as 
secular  business. 

' '  Never  again  will  our  Christian  men  and  women  use  a  stand- 
ard of  giving  which  means  that  God  is  entitled  only  to  what 
is  left  after  we  have  given  ourselves  the  best  time  possible,  or 
that  God  is  entitled  to  nothing  if  there  be  no  surplus. 

' '  Never  again  will  we  have  the  face  to  sing  doxologies  over  the 
raising  of  missionary  assessments  which  represent  a  pitiable 
outlay  of  less  than  two  cents  a  week  per  member. 

"Never  again  will  we  pay  our  hard-working  preachers  sala- 
ries which  represent  the  payment  of  less  than  six  cents  a  week 
per  member. 

"Never  again  will  the  cause  of  the  worn-out  preacher  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  realm  of  charity  and  as  ha^-ing  no 
place  in  the  great  enterprises  of  the  Ch'urch. 

"Never  again  will  we  pay  tribute  to  Almighty  God  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  oyster  suppers,  charity  functions,  and  the  sale  of  old 
clothes. 

"Never  again  will  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  be  bounded 
by  local  ecclesiastical  and  geographical  lines." 
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Expanding  to  Meet 
Public  Needs 


THE  packer  is  a  purveyor  of  foods.  Largely 
dependent  on  him  are  the  producer,  the  re- 
tailer and  the  consumer.  The  farmer  looks  to  the  large 
packing  concern  to  provide  outlets  for  what  he  raises.  The  house- 
wife relies  upon  the  packer  for  an  important  part  of  her  daily  food 
supply.  Retailers  expect  prompt  service  and  regular  deliveries. 
Thousands  of  workmen  are  given  gainful  employment 


Of  all  industrial  undertakings  none 
is  so  closely  allied  to  the  comfort  and 
security  of  the  nation. 

To  meet  these  responsibilities  suc- 
cessfully makes  large  scale  operation 
imperative.  For,  in  order  to  buy  from 
the  grower  whenever  he  is  ready  to 
sell,  Armour  must  have  a  national 
market  to  distribute  foods  everywhere. 
And  conversely,  to  make  food  supplies 
certain.  Armour  must  be  able  to  buy 
in  many  producing  centers. 

Serving  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers, it  is  evident  that  such  a  busi- 
ness must  be  conducted  fairly  and 
beneficially  to  all.  In  no  other  way 
can  its  existence  be  justified.  In  no 
other  way  could  it  have  thrived. 

But  to  carry  out  its  uses  fully,  the 
responsibilities  of  the  business 
must  be  met  by  the  responsibilities 
of  those  it  serves.  In  its  own  inter- 
ests the  public  must  give  big  business 
the  opportunity  to  perform  the  service 
which  is  very  properly  expected  of  it. 


With  a  multitude  of  problems  to  be 
solved  in  national  collecting  and  dis- 
tributing, a  complex  though  smoothly 
working  system  has  been  evolved  in 
the  Armour  organization  through  the 
course  of  years.  Each  part  dovetails 
in  its  work  with  the  rest.  All  are  de- 
pendent upon  and  inter-related  with 
the  others. 

Food  plants  would  be  unable  to  give 
stock-growers  outlets  without  the 
branch  houses  which  are  continually 
competing  for  trade.  And  neither  the 
producing  plants  nor  the  distributing 
branches  could  operate  on  an  efficient 
and  economical  basis  without  the 
modern  refrigerator  cars  directed  under 
a  single  management  which  controls 
their  movements. 

In  short,  the  Armour  system  is  the 
outgrowth  of  national  needs — a  system 
that  can  give  maximum  service  only 
as  a  whole — and  that  dismembered, 
would  fail  to  live  up  to  the  require- 
ments which  the  country  and  city 
public  today  demands. 


ARMOUR  aX^COMPAINY 

CHICAGO 
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EDUCATION  -IN- AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in  Patriotism  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 
especially  designed  for  High  School  use 


POLES   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES 


STRIKING  CONTRAST  OF  OUR  POLISH  POPULATION— 
The  majority  of  Poles  in  the  United  States  is  of  the  unskilled 
labor  class.  They  work  in  the  factories,  slaughter-houses, 
and  on  farms  as  helpers  or  hands.  Not  a  few,  also,  are  farm- 
owners.  On  the  other  side  of  the  record  we  find  a  distinguished 
and  very  influential  minority  of  Poles,  who  rank  at  the  highest 
in  art,  particularly,  and  ■  in  some  technical  fields.  To  begin 
^^^th  the  greatest  of  Poles,  whose  artistic  career  is  largely  iden- 
tified with  this  country,  we  have  Paderewski,  the  Premier  of 
the  new  Polish  Republic.  Looking  backward,  familiar  in  the 
annals  of  art  of  the  United  States  is  the  name  of  Madame  Mod- 
jeska,  a  great  interpreter  of  the  classic  theater  in  Enghsh  when 
she  met  many  English-born  and  American  Shakesperian  players 
as  competitors.  Familiar  to  lovers  of  opera  in  this  country  are 
Jean  de  Reszke  and  his  brother,  the  late  Edouard  de  Reszkc, 
brilliant  for  years  on  the  program  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  as  also  their  compatriot,  Madame  Marcella  Sembrich. 
Again,  among  the  first  of  modern  boy  wonders  at  the  piano  was 
Josef  Hofmann,  a  Pole  who  is  almost  as  well  known  in  the 
United  States  as  Paderewski.  Other  resident  representatives  of 
Polish  musical  art  in  this  country  are  Sigismund  Stojowski,  of 
New  York,  and  the  three  Adamowskis,  of  Boston.  They  have 
been  in  this  country  for  a  great  many  years.  Finally,  Polish 
authorities  mention  the  fact  that  in  English  letters  a  great  stylist 
is  recognized  in  Joseph  Com-ad,  formerly  a  Polish  sailor  and  ship's 
officer,  whose  novels  enjoy  as  great  repute  here  as  overseas. 

OUR  POLISH  POPULATION— It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  4,500,000  Poles  in  the  United  States.  The  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  an  exact  computation  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
many  Poles  have  been  registered  as  subjects  of  the  German, 
Austrian,  and  Russian  Governments,  which  dominated  the 
several  parts  of  Poland.  The  nearest  accurate  reports  of  our 
Polish  population  are  supplied  by  the  Polish  churches,  of  which 
the  Catholic  list  approximately  3,500,000.  One  million  more 
are  credited  to  the  population  of  Jewish,  Protestant,  and  non- 
sectarian  Poles.  The  reasons  why  the  illiterate  and  unskilled 
labor  class  has  preponderated  in  Polish  immigration  to  the  United 
States,  we  learn  from  Polish  authorities,  are  tAvo.  (1)  The 
peasant  or  unskilled  worker  suffered  from  poverty  and  political 
and  religious  persecution  at  home.  (2)  The  Poles  of  better 
education  and  of  surer  means  of  livelihood  felt  it  their  duty, 
as  it  was  their  wish,  to  remain  in  the  homeland  and  strive  for 
the  day  when  Poland's  liberty  and  self-government  should  be 
assured.  In  the  factories  and  slaughter-houses  of  Chicago, 
in  the  mines  and  rolling-mills  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  factories 
in  New  York  and  other  States  Polish  labor  has  loomed  large  for 
many  years.  In  the  farming  districts  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Massachusetts  the  Poles  are  numerous  as 
farm-laborers  or  as  owners.  In  Massachusetts,  we  are  told,  the 
Poles  have  practically  reclaimed  the  whole  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut River. 

ASSIMILATION  OF  THE  POLES— Until  the  world-war  made 
transatlantic  traffic  a  distinct  peril,  if  not  practically  an  im- 
possibility, to  the  migrant  person,  Poles  who  had  made  a  little 
tidy  sum  here  from  the  hardest  kind  of  labor  and  had  no  ham- 
pering ties  were  wont  to  go  "back  home."  In  many  cases 
the  wanderer  remained  at  home,  especially  when  family  re- 
sponsibilities retained  him.  In  many  other  cases  he  spent  his 
"  American  riches  "  in  a  pleasant  and  homelike  holiday,  and 
then  came  back  to  the  United  States  to  remain  for  always. 
But  when  a  Pole  actually  settles  here  and  builds  his  own  roof- 
tree  over  his  family  he  remains.  He  may  not  become  na- 
turalized, and  for  two  specific  cavises:  As  an  unskilled  worker, 
he  is  comparatively  illiterate;  as  a  workman  of  the  poorer 
class,  he  is  segregated  by  other  denizens  of  his  neighborhood  and 
denominated  as  a  "  Polak."  This  partly  explains  why  the 
Poles  live  in  groups  here.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  in  his  language  "  Polak  "  is  the  proper  name  for  the  race 
we  know^  in  English  as  Poles.  Some  educated  Poles  in  this 
country  attribute  the  opprobrium  of  "  Polak  "  to  the  German 
practise  in  Germany  of  referring  to  the  Poles,  always  in  deroga- 


tion, as  "  die  Polaken."     But  the  Poles  of  the  second  generation 
"  make  themselves  at  home,"  in  language  and  in  spirit  as  in  fact, 
in  the  United  States.     Many  of  the  second  generation  have  been 
educated  in  parochial    schools  attached  to  churches,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  other  races  of   strong  denominational  population. 
The  third  generation  of  Poles  in  this  country  is  so  thoroughly 
Americanized  as  not  to  be  recognized  as  other  than  the  Amer- 
icans  they   are.     Some   drop   their   Polish   patronyms   for   the 
American   equivalent.     In   certain    States,   such   as   Iowa   and 
Connecticut,  recent  legislation  has  prohibited  instruction  of  a 
foreign   language   in    the  'schools.     This    measure,    as    is    well 
known,   has   been   proposed   and   carried   with   the  purpose   of 
keeping  American  schools  from  being  thoroughly  Germanized. 
As  to  this  legislation  Poles  are  reported  as  being  "uniformly 
tempted  to  consider  the  application  of  such  methods  in  America 
as  a  tendency  toward  an  adoption  of  the  same  system  which  was 
applied  to  them  by  Germany  and  Russia  in  their  own  country." 
Meanwhile  there  is  a  movement  among  Polish  and  American 
organizations  of  educational  influence  to  effect  a  complete  under- 
standing and  practise  of  the  English  language  among  the  Poles. 
It  is  especially  directed  in  aid  of  the  laboring  Pole.     The  average 
educated  Pole,  whether  here  or  in  Europe,  is  reported  to  be  con- 
versant with  at  least  four  languages.    As  linguists  they  are  said  to 
be  among  the  readiest  acquirers  of  a  language  among  the  nations. 
In  Russian  Poland  only  a  certain   fraction   of   the  child   popu- 
lation  was   allowed   to   attend    school.      In   Galicia — Austrian 
Poland — compulsory   education   was   not   known.     In   German 
Poland,    we    are    infornled,    school    children    were    flogged    for 
attempting  to  say  their  prayers  in  Polish.     The  Polish  language 
was  taught  to  them  in  the  homes  of  their  parents.     In  the 
United    States    ninety-seven    newspapers    are    printed    in    the 
Polish  language,   with   a  reading  public  of   1,200,000.     They 
have  never  been  questioned  as  to  their  undiluted  Americanism. 
FIRST  INFLUX  OF  THE  POLES— In  numbers  to  be  noticed 
the  Poles  began  to  come  to  the  United  States  after  the  last 
Polish  insurrection  of  1863.     Since  1865  they  have  been  arriv- 
ing here  steadily,  barring,  of  course,   the  interruption  by  the 
world-war.     Most   Poles   came   through  Germany,  whose  ports 
were    nearest    for    egress.     Besides,    German    shipping    agents 
and   their   abettors   were   extremely    efficient   as   promoters   of 
emigration.     They  were  equally  efficient,  we  are  told,  in  fleecing 
the  Polish  emigrant  by  holding  him  on  some  "official"  pretext 
or  other  until  he  had  to  wire   to  his    starting-place  for  more 
money.     In  the  opinion  of  a  dependable  Polish  authority,  this 
practise  drove  many  Poles  to  embarkation  at  Liverpool. 

THE  EARLIEST  NOTABLE  POLES  HERE— Kosciusko  and 
Pulaski  are  the  first  of  Polish-American  immigrants  in  glory. 
They  brought  with  them  many  compatriots  to  enlist  in  the 
American  Army,  under  the  command  of  General  Washington, 
to  fight  in  the  War  of  the  American  Revolution.  Kosciusko 
designed  the  fortifications  of  the  period  at  Philadelphia,  and  is 
also  on  record  for  his  engineering  genius  in  plans  of  the  West 
Point  military  school.  When  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  world-war  in  1917  was  announced  by  President  Wilson 
and  he  called  for  100,000  volunteers,  40,000  Poles  were  among 
the  respondents.  During  the  war  there  were  220,000  Poles  in 
the  United  States  Army.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Poles 
constitute  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  population  the  ratio  of  10  per 
cent,  of  Polish  names  in  the  casualty  lists  is  significant.  The 
Poles  have  contributed  of  money,  we  are  told,  in  proportion  to 
their  men  in  the  Army,  also  to  the  Liberty  Loans.  Among  the 
peoples  of  foreign  birth  or  descent  they  are  rated  fourth  as  con- 
tributors with  the  sum  total  of  subscriptions  of  $67,000,000.  At 
one  bank  in  Chicago  Liberty  bonds  were  bought  cash  down 
by  Poles  to  the  amount  of  $11,000,000.  To  return  to  their 
fighting  forces,  it  is  estimated  that  30,000  Poles  enlisted  in  the 
Polish  Army  to  fight  in  France  side  by  side  with  the  Americans 
on  such  battle-fields  as  Chateau-Thierry  and  St.  Mihiel,  where 
the  Allies  finally,  through  the  strategy  of  Foch,  Haig,  and 
Pershing,  finished  the  operation  of  proving  Germany  a  van- 
quished foe  on  her  chosen  field  of  invasion. 
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When  Tony  Becomes 

a  Business  Man 

Tony,  the  street  bootblack,  with  his  box  over  his  shoul- 
der, shines  your  shoes  and  takes  your  money.  But  when 
Tony  opens  a  "shine  parlor"  with  departments  for  clean- 
ing hats  and  repairing  shoes,  he  needs  printed  forms,  for 
keeping  account  of  shoes  and  hats. 
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The  moment  any  occupation 
becomes  a  business,  it  begins 
to  use  printed  forms.  And 
every  concern  which  has  thor- 
oughly systematized  its  forms 
has  learned  the  economy  of  us- 
ing one  standard,  watermarked 
paper  for  its  printing  needs. 

Hammermill  Bond  is  the  log- 
ical paper  to  select,  because  of 
its  uniform  quality,  its  moderate 
price,  and  the  ease  of  getting  it 
promptly  supplied  in  the  same 
grade   year  after  year.      Its  12 


colors,  besides  white,  give  a 
wide  range  of  distinctive  colors 
for  business  printing.  It  is 
made  in  three  finishes — bond, 
ripple,  and  linen. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
a  portfolio  containing  forms 
which  will  be  of  value  to  you  in 
your  business,  and  will  show* 
you  Hammermill' s  quality,  color 
scope,  and  finishes.  If  you  are 
a  printer,  write  to  us  and  we 
will  send  you  our  complete  sets 
of  portfolios. 
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HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  Erie,  Pa. 


Look  for  (his  luafermark  —  il  is  our  loord  of  honor  io  the  public 


"  T^e  Utility  Business  Paper  " 
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AGAIN  AVAILABLE  TO  YOU 


T^HE  conversion  of  our  factories  from  ^^'ar 
-^  ^^  ork  to  a  peace  basis  is  rapidly  nearing 
completion. 

Goodyear  Tires  are  again  available  to  the 
public  in  steadily  increasing  numbers. 

The  memorable  thing  about  their  return  to 
the  open  market  is  the  nature  of  the  ^^'el- 
come  accorded  them. 

Their  reception  has  been  such  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  for  a  great  proportion  of  motor- 
ists these  are  the  wanted  tires. 

We  had  long  felt  that  because  of  their  good- 
ness, Goodyear  Tires  held  an  uncommonly 
high  place  in  popular  esteem. 

So  it  is  scarcely  with  surprise  that  we  see 
our  customers  who  were  denied  our  tires 
during  the  period  of  war,  beginning  their 
return  to  Goodyear. 

The  Gogdveaps.  Tire  &  Ru 


If  you  are  not  a  Goodyear  user  it  might  be 
\\ell  for  3^ou  to  anal3^ze  the  basis  for  this  unus- 
ual preference  toward  a  manufactured  article. 

It  is  possible  that  such  an  analysis  could  lead 
you  to  the  kind  of  tire  service  which  we 
believe  is  its  underlying  cause. 

Again,  if  you  are  not  a  Goodyear  user,  it 
should  weigh  with  you  that  thousands  of  our 
customers  have  estimated  their  near-future 
requirements  and  have  placed  reservation 
orders  with  their  nearby  Goodyear  Service 
Station  Dealers. 

Surely  a  great  number  of  people  would  not 
simultaneously  take  such  precaution  for  a 
product  of  only  ordinary  merit. 

We  believe  we  speak  conservatively  \\hen 
we  say  that  Goodyear  Tires  come  well  above 
such  classification. 

More  people  ride  on  them  than  on  any 
other  kind. 

BBER  Company,  Akrox,   Ohio 


AKRON 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


THE  mood  of  the  fighter  who  has  coine 
safe  through  the  perils  of  the  war  is 
shown  in  the  following  verses  contributed 
by  a  British  major  to  The  Engli.<^h  Revieir 
(London).  There  is  no  jubilation  over 
the  victory,  but  rather  a  calm  and  assured 
final  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  Allied 
cause.  It  Avas  faith  in  the  justice  of  the 
cause  that  carried  the  Allies  through  so 
many  dark  months  since  1914,  and  the 
shadow  of  them  shows  in  the  lines. 

LAY  DOWN  YOUR  ARMS 

By  Major  H.  V.  S.  Carky 

Lay  down  your  arms,  the  long  dark  night  is  past , 
The  dawn  has  opened  with  tlie  sun  of  peace; 
Hushed  is  the  strife,  as,  in  a  stricken  world. 
AH  conflicts  cease. 

Lay   down    your   arms,    no   more   shall   Are   and 

sword 
Sow  the  red  soil  and  claim  tlie  last  dread  cost; 
Yet  what  we  rendered  in  the  bitter  fight 
Shall  not  be  lost. 

Lay  down  your  arms,,  the  cause  is  surely  won. 
The  world  is  free  by  dominance  of  right; 
And  never  more  shall  brutal  power  cnthroiie<l 
Usurp  by  might. 

Lay  down  your  arms,  and  heal  the  broken  hearts. 
Repair  the  ruins  and  still  the  mourner's  tears; 
Rebuild  the  walls  that  fell  before  the  riot — 
Of  tragic  years. 

Lay  down  your  arms,  accept  the  sacred  care 
Of  them  who  sacrificed  that  we  might  live; 
Is  there  for  theni  a  recompense  too  great — 
That  we  can  give? 

Lay  down  your  arms,  and  learn  anew  the  faith. 
That  justice,  truth,  and  honor  must  prevail; 
Great  be  tlie  cost,  yet  now  we  surely  know — 
God  does  not  fail.  , 

Another  echo  of  the  great  conflict  is 
found  in  these  verses  by  Robert  Graves 
in  The  New  Statesman  (London).  Here  we 
have  a  picture  of  one  of  the  many  strange 
human  contrasts  on  the  battU'-field. 

THE   LEVELER 

By  Robert  Graves 

Near  IMartinpuich  that  night  of  hell 
Two  men  were  struck  by  the  same  shell. 
Together  tumbling  in  one  heap 
Senselei5s  and  limp  like  slaughtered  sheep. 

One  was  a'pale  eighteen-year-old. 
Girli.sh  and  thin  and  not  loo  bold, 
Pre.st  for  the  war  ten  years  too  soon, 
The  shame  and  pity  of  hi.s  platoon. 

The  other  came  frrtjn  far-off  lands. 
With  bristling  chin  and  whiskered  hands; 
He  had  known  death  and  hell  before 
In  Mexico  and  Ecuador. 

Yet  in  his  death  tliis  cutthroat  wild 
(iroaned  "  Mother!    Mother!"  like  a  child. 
While  that  ))()or  innocent  in  man's  clothes 
Died  cursing  God  with  brutal  oaths. 

Old  Sergeant  Smith,  kindest  of  men, 
Wrote  out  two  copies  there  and  then 
Of  liis  accustometl  fun<>r:il  speech 
To  cheer  tlie  womenfolk  of  each. 

Everybody  has  a  d(>finite  idea  of  a  long- 
shoreman, but  it  renuuned  for  IMr.  T.  J. 
Murray  to  })resent  a  poetical  idea  of  this 
hardy,  rough  worktn-  along  water-fronts 
of  the  world,  whose  next  of  J\ih  from  an 
occiiiiational  standpoint,  llie  sailor,  has 
been  the  iusi)iration  of  uncountahU'  \-er.ses. 


We  quote  from  Contcin jxinrrii  Verse  (Phila- 
delphia) as  follows: 

THE   LONGSHOREMAN 

By  T.  .1.   Murray 

He  aids  the  freight  dispatch  to  lands  afar. 
Coasts  that   hell  never  see  except   in  dreams; 

To  isles  aswoon  beneath  a  tropic  star. 

Or  cities  washed  by  fabled  golden  streams. 

His  life  is  rimmed   by  wharves  where  hulls  con- 
verge, 
With  flags  of  all  the  world  on  truck  aud  stern; 
Fresh    from     the    soutlicrn     coasts    where    trade 
winds  urge. 
Or  icy  ports  where  northern  Arcs  burn. 

His   lips   with   river   mist   are  ever   wet: 

His    ears    are    drummed    by    lioisting    engines' 
strain; 

And  in  Ills  dreams  the  ships  he  can't  forget 
Wash  up  the  channel  from  the  misty  main. 

Mr.  Thomas  Walsh  is  felicitous  in  his 
original  Aerse  and  alwa.As  a  finished  crafts- 
man. In  his  translations  from  the  Spanish 
he  is  especially  happy  because  tho  they 
read  almost  as  originals  one  can  feel  in 
them  all  the  color  and  glow  of  Si)ain. 
From  the  Boston  Transcript  Ave  take 
the  following  sonnet: 

AT  THE   WINDOW 

Traxslateh     by     Thomas     Walsh     from     the 
Spanish    oi"    Serai'In    Ala'arez    Quintero 

Within  the  little  street  the  shadows  hide. 
And  there  a  lattice  wears  a  garden  smile; 
There  is  a  rose  V)eliind  its  grate,  the  while 
A  faithful  gallant  makes  his  court  outside. 
The  happy  pair  lets  not  a  thought  divide 
The  love  that  holds  them  in  its  honeyed  wile; 
She  at  the  grating  joys  Avithout  a  guile; 
He  at  his  post  with  ne'er  a  avo  is  tried. 
Night   spreads   her   A'cil   o'er   both;    with    chatter 

bright 
And   laughter  free   they  pass  the  hours  aw;i}. 
Breathing  in  lov'e  their  mutual  delight  ; 
If  to  that  lover  you,  perchance,  Avould  say; 
"I  give  you  heaVen  for  your  place  to-night," 
He'd  answer,  "Heaven  is  here,  and  here  I  slay!  " 

Similar  is  the  sentiment  of  the  appended 
stanzas  from  The  Foriini  (Ne^v  Yorki, 
which  liaA'e  a  charm  of  easy  melody. 

THE  CllOICE 

By  J.  Corson  Miller 

Wealth  hung  a  wreath  of  roses  'round  my  brow. 
And  said:    "For  certain,  thou  art  happy  now. 
In  all  this  world  to  llu(^  is  naught  denied — " 
"Excepting  Ioa'c,  "  I  answered  him,  and  sighed. 
For  1  was  sad. 

I>ove  placed  a  crown  of  thorns  upon  my  head — 
"Thou  must  go  down,  dv'n  unto  death."  he  said; 
"  Hast  thou  the  soul  to  meVt  Uu>  stern  emprise'.'" 
"  Lead  on!  "     I  begged  of  him,  with  kindling  eyes-  ■ 
For  1  was  glad. 

The  country  appears  very  clearly  in 
tliese  lines  of  Helen  UnderAvood  Hoyt 
which  we  select  from  Youth:  I'oetni  of 
To-day.  But  there  is  more  than  a  nu  re 
gr;ii)hic  picture  of  hillsid(>,  woods,  and  sk_\- 
in  iter  lines,  as  ma\'  be  readil>'  jierceiA  ed. 

A   PLACE   ON   A   HILL 

By  Helen  I'nderavood  Hoa'T 

I  liave  found  a  grassy  garden  on  the  suniinil  of  a 

hill, 
Wlicre  an  old  st  unip  fence  grows  older  in  the  sim. 
Where    the    gray    ))ine-trees    are    standing,    ver.v 

wise  and  very  still. 


While    they   si)read    their    thoughts    to   mellow 
in  the  sun. 
Where  the  wind  crawls  up  the  hillside  through 
the  tawny,  curving  grass. 
And  tumbles  past  the  hill-crest  into  clouds. 
There's   a   place   for   learning   secret   A\ords   that 
very  often  pass 
Between  the  quiet  earth  and  friendly  clouds. 

A  good  examjile  of  elegiac  verse  is 
afforded  in  the  stanzas  of.W.  X.  Ewer,  in 
the  London  Westminster  Gazette.  The  late 
Dora  Sigerson  Shorter,  in  whose  memory 
Mr.  Ewer  composed  this  poem,  Avill  be 
remembered  by  readers  of  these  columns 
as  a  poet  of  gentiine  gift.  That  she  was  a 
patriot  and  a  Avoman  of  great  charm  is 
cA'ident  from  the  ])ortrait  of  her  here 
delicately  limned. 

HERSELF  ALONE 

(Dora  Sigerson  Shorter) 

Passed  Auay  January  7,  1918 

By  W.  N.  Ewer 

It  seemed  at  first  a  wild  incredible  word 

They  said  of  you — 

A  whisper  heard 

In  .some  fantastic  dream  of  doubt  and  pain:- 

And  only  now  I  know  it  to  be  true 

That  we  shall  ne\er  see  you  here  again. 

And  still  the  loath  mind  Avill  not  comprehend 

Tlie  triple  blow 

That  you,  the  friend, 

The  poet,  and  the  rebel,  all  are  gone. 

We  had  not  thought  that  you  would  use  us  so. 

Slip  from  our  lives,  and  leaAc  us  here  alone. 

We  hav*  lost  in  you  all  the  Avorld  has  lost. 

And  soraetlung  more; 

For  we  loved  most 

In  you  the  CA'er-welcome  ^lur.sery-guest, 

AVho  always  brought  from  some  rich  endless  store 

A  new  ingenious  game  or  merry  jest. 

The  poet  you  still  lives  in  your  rich  art; 

The  patriot  you. 

The  burning  heai't 

That  broke  for  Ireland,  li\es  whik'  Ireland  liAcs; 

But  we  have  lost  the  woman  that  we  knew, 

.And  oMj    memory  some  sad  comfort  gives. 

Wherefore  this  rime  that   .voii  will  never  read. 

To  say  good-by. 

Bid  you  <i()dsi)ee(l ; 

And  tell  the  world  lioAv  much  we  held  you  dear. 

How  strange  it  .seems  that  you  we  loved  shtnild  die, 

.\nd  go  from  us,  and  leave  us  lonely  here! 

In  the  difficult  medium  of  the  sonnet 
form  Mr.  Roberts  displa\s  at  the  same 
time  poetic  skill  and  stimulating  thought. 
These  lines  are  in  hi.s  Aolume  of  "Wrr 
Lyrics  "  (Selwyu  and  Blount,  London)  from 
Avhich  Ave  have  already  quoted  in  the  issue 
of  February  !.">. 

THOUGHT  AND  ACTION 

Ba"  Morley  Roberts 

.\ction  denied  turns  noble  thoughts  to  dust 
As  action  void  of  thought  depraves  mankind: 

How  happy  Ihe.v  whose  thought  makes  action  just 

.\nfl  all  whose  action  purifies  the  mind: 

Them  neillier  llioughl    nor  action  renders  blind 

To  c-ivic  duly  or  soin(>  homely  trust. 

.\nd,  whether  to  the  world  or  books  inclined. 

Their  swords  and  soids  alike  are  frin-  from  rust. 

Not  wholly  for  themselves,  but  for  the  poor 
Is  thought  or  action  and  the  hungrj  herd 
Such  kings  of  men  and  thoughtful  warriors  live: 

They  build  the  laws.  or.  hn'aking  them.  xH-ure 
A  power  beiiueathed  in  cvj,>ry  iiotent   word 
To  their  great  children:  in  all  ways  they  give. 
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THE  accompanying  chart,  made  by  Fred 
E.  Woodward,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
aims  to  show  at  a  glance  analyzed  statistics 
of  book-publishing  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  in  1918.  Statistics,  compiled 
regularlj^  by  papers  in  the  book-trade, 
record,  as  accurately  as  possible,  the  num- 
ber of  books  published  each  year  in  each 
of  twenty-four  divisions  or  classes.  A 
marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  books 
pubhshed  during  1918  was  noticeable  in 
both  countries — in  the  United  States,  823, 
in  Great  Britain,  415. 

Fiction  records  a  loss,  or  decrease,  in 
number  of  523  in  Great  Britain  and  134 
in  the  United  States. 
This  class  takes  in  the 
United  States  the  sec- 
ond largest  place  for 
the  third  time  in  the 
history  of  book  pub- 
lishing. Statistics  for 
the  past  eight  years 
record  a  lessening  num- 
ber, as  well  as  a  de- 
creasing proportion, 
of  fiction  to  the  whole 
total.  At  no  period 
since  1910  has  the  per- 
centage of  fiction  ex- 
ceeded 10  per  cent., 
and  the  year  1918 
showed  8.3  per  cent. — 
or,  in  plainer  words, 
out  of  every  one  hun- 
dred books  pubhshed 
in  the  United  States 
ninety-one  were  other 
than  fiction;  and  for 
the  past  eight  years  at 
least  ninety  out  of  each 
and  every  one  hundred 
books  have  been  non- 
fiction.  In  1908  the 
percentage  was  16.1 
per  cent.,  in  1904  it 
was  22  per  cent.,  and  in 
1901,  was  27  per  cent., 
or  more  than  one- 
quarter  fiction.  The 
year  1918,  with  788 
in  this  class,  is  the 
smallest  since  1894. 
About  80  per  cent,  of 
fiction  in  the  United 
States  is  in  the  section 
called  new  books  as 
distinguished  from  new 
editions.  The  figures  in  Great  Britain  show 
nearly  the  same  proportion. 

History,  which  claims  the  largest  num- 
ber of  books  in  1918,  records  a  gain  of  154 
over  the  previous  year,  which  in  its  turn 
was  the  largest  number  recorded  up  to 
that  time.  The  [great  world  -  war  is,  of 
course,  directly  responsible  for  the  remark- 
ably large  number  of  books  in  this  class. 
The  statistics  of  Great  Britain  show  a  slight 
loss  for  the  year. 

Books  on  sociology  and  economics  show 
a  decrease  of  179  in  the  United  States,  and 
an  increase  of  112  in  Great  Britain.  The 
greatest  year  for  books  of  this  class  in  the 
United  States  was  1914,  when  the  total 
number  was  1,0.38. 

In  religion  and  theology  there  was  a  loss 
of  103  in  the  United  States.  This  was 
337  below  the  largest  number  ever  issued 
in  this  class.  The  sturdy  appearance  of 
this  class  of  books  for  the  past  eleven  years 
bears  silent  witness  to  the  heartfelt  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  reading  public  in 
spiritual  things.  In  Great  Britain  this 
class  was  second  only  to  fiction  and  the 
total  for  the  year  showed  a  slight  gain. 
The  year  1914  showed  the  largest  output, 
969  in  this  class  being  recorded. 

In  poetry  and  the  drama  there  was  a 


slight  decline  in  our  own  country,  and  a 
slight  gain  in  Great  Britain,  where  592  were 
new  books  and  50  new  editions.  In  the 
United  States  the  new  books  mimbered 
534  and  the  new  editions  105,  American 
authors  producing  450  while  189  were  by 
English  and  other  foreign  authors. 

Science  records  a  loss  of  sixty-nine  titles 
in  the  United  States  and  a  loss  of  seventeen 
in  Great  Britain,  our  native  production 
for  the  year  being  nearly  double  when 
compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain. 
We  find  further  that  590  of  our  books  were 
by  American  authors. 

Applied  science  or  technology  showed  a 


Chart  showing 
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Arranged  in  Classes 
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TOTAL  OF   ALL  CLASSES   OF    B<JOKS,    9.237,    Ul"    WHICH   .S,085    WERE   NEW   BOOKS,    AND    1,152    NEW 
EDITIONS.      NATIVE  AUTHORS  NUMBERED  7,686,   FOREIGN  AUTHORS,   1,551. 


decline  of  eighty-eight  titles  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  large  increase  in  Great 
Britain,  the  figures  in  both  countries 
being  very  small  compared  with  prewar 
figures. 

Educational  books  showed  a  slight  gain 
in  the  United  States  and  a  loss  of  twenty- 
four  in  Great  Britain. 

Agricultural  books  recorded  in  the 
United  States  a  gain  of  forty-three,  the 
largest  number  ever  published  in  this 
class,  and  a  constant  growth  since  1915, 
with  an  average  of  386  for  the  past  five 
years.  In  Great  Britain  this  class  showed 
a  loss. 

Law  books  recorded  a  gain  of  thirty-three 
titles  in  the  United  States  and  in  Grea.t 
Britain  a  loss  of  sixteen,  the  totals  in  each 
country  being  much  smaller  than  the 
prewar  figures. 

Juvenile  books  in  the  United  States 
showed  neither  a  gain  nor  a  loss,  but  Great 
Britain  showed  a  decided  loss  of  155.  In 
the  United  States  the  average  output  for 
ten  years  past  has  been  581. 

Geography,  together  with  books  of 
description  and  travel,  showed  the  effects 
of  war  in  a  much  decreased  total,  which 
was  far  below  a  peace-time  average.  The 
figures  for  the  United  States  were:  1917, 


199;     1918,   184;    and  for  Great  Britain": 
1917,  259;    1918,  248. 

Books  of  biography  also  felt  the  heavy 
hand  of  war  with  a  serious  decline  in  both 
countries.  The  figures  were,  in  the  United 
States:  1917,  443;  1918,  347;  and  in  Great 
Britain:  1917,2.30;  1918,  221,  a  loss  of  nine. 
Military  and  naval  science  showed  a 
decrease  in  the  United  States  from  the 
previous  year,  while  the  records  of  Great 
Britain  showed  a  gain  of  twenty-eight. 
During  the  progress  of  the  war  the  total 
number  of  books  in  this  class  in  Great 
Britain  in  five  years  was  2,018,  in  the 
United  States  in  three  years,  750.  To- 
gether they  showed 
2,768,  or  an  annual 
average  of  658.  It 
does  not  appear  that 
many  of  these  were 
duplicated,  as  the  en- 
tire number  published 
in  the  United  States 
of  foreign  authorship 
was  only  fifty-six,  or 
less  than  a  score  per 
year,  the  remaining  694 
being  by  American 
authors. 

Philosophj%  which 
first  showed  signs  of 
active  growth  in  the 
United  States  in  1907, 
closed  the  year  1918 
with  a  loss  of  fifty- 
seven,  while  Great 
Britain  showed  a  tri- 
fling gain  of  five.  Out 
of  the  total  of  206 
there  were  167  new 
books. 

Philology  was  one  of 
the  classes  which  in- 
creased slightly  in  our 
own  country,  tho  Great 
Britain  showeda  trifling 
loss.  In  the  United 
States  in  1917  there 
were  296;  in  1918, 
319;  in  Great  Britain 
in  1917,  142;  in  1918, 
151. 

Medicine  and  hy- 
giene exhibited  a  de- 
crease in  the  United 
States  of  fifty-one,  and 
in  Great  Britain  an 
increase  of  some  mag- 
nitude, in  1917,  300;   in  1918,  380. 

Business  books  were  a  comparatively 
new  class  in  the  United  States,  having 
been  introduced  in  lists  in  1911,  since 
which  date  we  have  issued  a  total  of  1,991 
books,  an  annual  average  of  249.  The 
record  for  the  past  year  showed  a  loss  of 
three,  while  in  Great  Britain  this  class 
recorded  a  loss  of  thirty-eight. 

Domestic  economy  showed  a  slight  loss 
from  1917,  the  figures  being  in  the  United 
States:  1917,171;  1918,162;  and  in  Great 
Britain:   1917,  93;    1918,  57. 

The  class  "general  literature"  fluctuates 
in  extraordinary  fashion,  being  dependent 
upon  transitory  conditions,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other  class.  The  record  for  the 
year  was,  in  the  United  States,  a  loss  of 
123;  and  in  Great  Britain  a  gain  of 
thirty-four.  Inasmuch  as  the  collected 
Avorks  of  various  authors  are  included  in 
this  class,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  class  to 
grow  to  large  proportions.  Twice  in  the 
history  of  the  book-trade  Ibis  class  has 
outnumbered  fiction,  \'iz. :  in  1909  and  1910. 
The  year  1909  was  noted  as  the  centenary 
or  bicentenary  or  tercentenary  of  Lincoln, 
Poe,  O.  W.  Holmes,  Samuel  Johnson, 
Calvin,  Gogol,  Mendelssohn,  Haydn,  Mrs. 
Kemble,    Edward    Fitzgerald,    Tennyson^ 
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OUR  OWN  opinion  is  that 
there  is  not  another  tire  in 
America  as  long-lived  as  the 
Republic. 

We  do  not  ask  you,  however, 
to  accept  our  own  enthusiastic 
estimate. 

You  will  get  plenty  of  evidence 
from  users  that  Republic  Tires 
do  last  longer  —  that  they  do 
wear  down  slowly  and  evenly, 
somewhat  as  the  steel  of  a  skate- 
blade  wears  slowly  and  evenly. 

Republic  Inner  Tubes,  both  Black-Line  Red  and 
Gray,  have  a  reputation  for  freedom  from  trouble 

The  Republic  Rubber  Corporation 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Originator  of    the  First  Effective  Rubber 
Non-Skid  Tire — Republic  Staggard  Tread 
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Dai'ttin,  Mrs.  Bro^\iiing,  Browning,  and 
Charles  Lever.  The  consequent  republi- 
cation of  the  works  of  the  above-mentioned 
and  of  much  literarj'  matter  concerning 
them  swelled  this  class  to  abnormal  pro- 
portions not  only  in  1909,  when  the 
record  was  1,136  in  this  class  to  1,098  in 
fiction,  but  over  into  1910  with  the  huge 
total  of  2,091,  as  compared  Avith  1,539  in 
fiction.  Of  the  2,091,  1,100  were  importa- 
tions, by  English  or  other  foreign  authors. 

Fine  arts  recorded  a  slight  gain  in  Great 
Britain  and  a  loss  in  the  United  States, 
A\  hile  music  and  games  and  sports  showed 
a  loss  in  both  countries. 

General  works  including  reference-books 
and  miscellaneous  ones  showed  a  decline 
in  the  United  States  of  thirteen,  and  a 
slight  gain  in  Great  Britain  of  thirty-two. 

A  summing  up  shows  a  total  loss  of  823 
books  in  the  United  States  and  of  415  in 
Great  Britain.  The  losses  are  principally 
in  sociology,  fiction,  general  literature, 
biography,  religion,  and  science.  The 
gains  are  in  history,  Avhich  is  larger  than 
fiction  by  134,  agriculture,  philology,  law, 
and  education.  The  total  of  9,237  con- 
sists of  8,085  new  books  and  1,152  new 
editions.  American  authors  contributed 
7,686  of  this  number.  The  classes  making 
gains  are  shaded  in  the  diagram. 

GREAT  NAMES   IN  OUR  LITERATURE 

The  CambriciKe  History  of  American  Litera- 
ture. Edited  by  W.  P.  Trent,  LL.D.;  John 
Erskine,  Ph.D.;  S.  P.  Sherman,  Ph.D.;  Carl 
Van  Doren,  Ph.D.  In  three  volumes:  Vol.  II. 
8vo,  large,  pp.  x-658.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $3.50  net. 

Subjects  and  authors  in  this  volume 
combine  to  nuike  a  rare  book.  They  are 
as  follows:  Thoreau  (by  A.  MacMechan), 
Hawthorne  (John  Erskine),  Longfellow 
(W.  P.  Trent),  Whittier  (W.  M.  Payne), 
Poe  (Killis  Campbell),  Publicists  and 
Orators  (A.  C.  McLaughlin),  Webster 
(Henry  Cabot  Lodge),  Writers  on  American 
History  1783-18.50  (.John  Spencer  Bassett), 
Prescott  and  JNIotley  (Ruth  Putnam), 
Early  Humorists  (Will  D.  Howe),  Maga- 
zines, Annuals,  and  Gift  Books,  1783- 
1850  (W.  B.  Cairns),  Newspapers  (Frank 
W.  Scott),  Divines  and  INIoralists  (S.  L. 
Wolff),  Writers  of  Familiar  Verse  (Brand er 
Matthews),  Lowell  (A.  H.  Thorndike), 
Whitman  (E.  HolloAvay),  Poets  of  the 
Civil  War,  I:  The  North  (Will  D.  Howe), 
II:  The  South  (E.  Minis),  The  New 
South:  Lanier  (Dudley  Miles),  Dialect 
Writers  (C.  Alphonso  Smith),  The  Short 
Story  (F.  L.  Pattee),  and  Books  for 
Children-  (Algernon  Tassin), 

Without  use  in  this  notice  of  the  above 
abbreviated  table  of  contents  it  would 
hardLy  be  possible  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
value  of  this  new  volume  in  the  "Cam- 
bridge History."  Moreover,  the  inclusion 
of  several  of  the  collective  topics,  such  as 
the  last  three  (for  example),  gives  promise 
like  that  of  a  well-varied  menu.  And  of 
the  repast  that  is  coming,  two  sentences 
predict  the  quality: 

"The  life  of  a  village  community  is  not 
seldom  enriched  by  the  inclusion  of  a 
rebel,  an  original  Avho  refuses  obstinately 
to  conform  to  type,  and  succeeds  in  follow- 
ing out  his  idea,  in  contrast  to  the  humdrum 
routine  of  his  fellows.  When  the  com- 
munity happens  to  be  Concord,  the  pic- 
turesque and  historic  vilUage  where  the 
Revolution  [began,  the  Weimar  of  Amer- 
ican literature,  and  Avhen  the  rebel  hap- 
pens to  be  an  American  faun,  the  con- 
junction must  result  in  no  ordinary 
enrichment." 

How  that  whets  the  appetite  for  the 
first  dish — Thoreau!  And  could  there 
be  a  much  more  suggestive  double  com- 
parison for  the  student  of  literature  than 
just  the  words  "Weimar"  and  "American 
faun?"  The  appropriateness  and  fulness 
of  the  ideas  conveyed  are  satisfying.     To 


be  sure,  not  all  the  introductions  are  so 
apt  and  graceful  as  this.  Decidedly  more 
prosaic  and  encj'clopedic  in  style  are  the 
openings  of  (e.g.)  the  discussions  on 
Whittier  and  Lowell.  But  if  the  touch  of 
the  imagination  is  occasionally  either 
Avanting-or  less  sure,  what  may  always  be 
expected  is  a  faithful  and  readable  estimate 
of  the  place  of  the  subject  in  American 
history.  Concerning  Poe,  for  instance, 
after  the  long  debate  concerning  his  status, 
we  are  indeed  settling  doAvn  into  the  con- 
A'iction  that: 

"There  are  few  to-day  who  AA-ill  not 
readily  concede  to  him  a  place  among  the 
foremost  writers  of  America,  whether  in 
prose  or  in  Averse;  and  there  are  not  wanting 
those  Avho  account  him  one  of  the  tAvo  or 
three  writers  of  indisputable  genius  that 
America  has  produced." 

While  it  is  well  and  fortunate  to  haA^e 
in  a  small  set  of  three  volumes  a  com- 
pendium of  facts  and  judgments  concern- 
ing the  great  figures  in  the  history  of 
American  letters,  more  especially  con- 
A'cnient  is  it  to  have  at  hand  chapters  like 
that  on." Publicists  and  Orators"  and  those 
on  "Newspapers"  and  "Dialect  Writers." 
In  the  first  of  these  three,  figures  like 
JSIarshall,  Joseph  Storey,  Henry  Wheaton, 
Calhoun,  John  Randolph.  John  Quincy 
AdamsT  and  Albert  Gallatin  pass  in  review. 
In  the  second  we  are  introduced  to  some 
things  so  old  that  they  are  new — like 
"The  Pennsylvania  Packet"  and  "The 
Farmer's  Museum";  also  to  some  old 
things  that  are  yet  immenselj^  alive  after 
a  long  existence,  like  "The  Globe";  and 
we  meet  again  such  characters  as  Horace 
(Jreeley,  Samuel  BoAvles,  and  Henry  JarAis 
Raymond.!  In  "Dialect  Writers,"  of  course, 
Ave  expect  to  hear  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
of  happy  rememl)rance,  and  to  be  reminded 
of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and  "Uncle 
Remus."  And  there  is  necessarily  some 
overlapping,  for  Avhich  we  are  grateful, 
since  it  giA'es  us  two  points  of  A'ieAV.  An 
example  of  this  comes  in  the  chapter  on 
"The  Short  Story,"  in  which  such  men  as 
Hawthorne  and  Poe  must  be  again  con- 
sidered. 

To  the  student  of  theology  the  thirty 
pages  on  "Divines  and  Moralists"  Avill 
prove  A^aluable.  The  single  paragraph 
on  the  "Itelation  between  DiAdnity  and 
Literature"  is  suggestive,  surprizing, 
and  convincing.  Samuel  Hopkins  and 
Timothy  DAvight  are  still  in  some  parts 
household  names,  and  mention  of  Horace 
Bushnell  can  still  evoke  enthusiasm.  The 
chapter  discusses  also  trends  like  those 
embodied  in  the  captions  "Unitarianism," 
"Andover  Theological  Seminary,"  and 
"Princeton  Theological  Seminary,"  a  trio 
Avhich  calls  to  mind  as  much  of  the  odium 
iheoloqicuni  as  you  care  to  remember. 
"Clerical  College  Presidents"  reminds  us 
that  it  is  only  a  very  few  years  since  the 
trend  drcAV  away  from  "enshrining" 
(does  not  that  express  it?)  diAdnes  as  heads 
of  colleges. 

No  feature  of  this  series  merits  greater 
praise  than  the  Bibliographies,  covering 
collected  works,  separate  works,  A^olumes 
of  selections,  separate  pieces,  contribu- 
tions to  periodicals,  biographies,  criticism. 
To  this  department  alone  228  pages  are  - 
devoted. 

Literature  and  its  history  are  not 
"exact  sciences."  No  precise  and  mea- 
surable standard  exists.  The  judgments 
are  those  of  opinion.  Therefore,  it  Avould 
not  be  surprizing  if  differences  as  to  the 
Aalidity  of  the  judgments  exprest  arise 
among  the  readers.  But  there  Avill  be 
general  assent  to  the  statement  that  each 
author   is   qualified   for   the   task   he   has 


undertaken,  and  that  he  has  approached 
the  execution  Avlth  both  sympathy  and 
fairness.  The  series  is  worthy  and  the 
present  A^olume  most  desirable. 

CIVIL   SERVICE   REFORM   FROM 

CLEVELAND   TO   WILSON 

FouIIie,  William  Dudley.  Fighting  the  Spoils- 
men. Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Movement.  Pp.  348.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     1919.    $2  net. 

The  publishers  of  this  volume  have  cor- 
rectly described  it  as  "an  account  of  the 
actiAdties  of  the  National  CiAdl  SerAdee 
Reform  League  and  its  auxiliary  associa- 
tions, with  an  analysis  of  the  ciAdl-serAdee 
records  of  Presidents  Cleveland,  Harrison, 
McKinley,  Roosevelt,  Taft,  and  Wilson." 
The  league  Avas  organized  at  Newport  in 
1881.  The  author,  who  became  connected 
Avith  it  in  1885,  calls  attention  to  notable 
names  borne  upon  the  roster  of  the  organ- 
ization, including  George  William  Curtis, 
Dorman  B.  Eaton,  and  Theodore  Roose- 
A^elt.  While  the  spoils  system  came  in  with 
Andrew  Jackson,  it  is  not  chargeable 
especially  to  that  President,  but  it  Avas  the 
result  or  outgrowth  of  political  conditions, 
party  spirit,  and  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  offices  as  goAernment  functions 
multiplied  and  became  complex.  Where 
appointing  powers  were  fcAV  and  offices 
many,  the  personnel,  character,  and  ability 
of  the  appointees  in  most  cases  could  not 
be  known.  So  it  came  about  that  upon 
Congressmen  and  Senators  fell  the  obli- 
gation of  recommending  persons  for  office, 
with  a  result  that  reached  beyond  the  mere 
filling  of  offices.  If  the  President  or  heads 
of  departments  Avere  dependent  upon 
C^ongressmen  for  legislation  such  as  they 
sought,  this  'placed  obligation  also  upon 
the  President  and  heads  of  dejmrtments 
to  return  the  favor  as  occasion  was  felt. 
President  Lincoln  is  quoted  as  sensing 
clearly  the  disasters  this  system  por- 
tended. When  pointing  out  to  a  friend 
an  eager  multitude  of  ofifice-seekers  Avhich 
thronged  the  White  House  he  said:  "There 
you  see  something  Avhich  in  course  of  time 
Avill  become  a  greater  danger  to  the 
Repul)lic  than  the  rebellion  itseU'."  To 
Carl  Schurz  he  obserAcd:  "I  am  afraid 
this  thing  is  going  to  ruin  republican 
government."  Inasmuch  as  this  system 
incAdtably  brought  about  an  OAerturning 
Avith  each  new  administration,  the  results 
necessarily  became  demoralizing.  Hoav 
the  system  worked  Mr.  Curtis  shoAved  in 
the  following  cited  passage: 

"Every  four  years  the  Avhole  machinery 
of  the  Government  is  pulled  to  pieces. 
The  country  presents  a  most  ridiculous, 
reA-olting,  and  disheartening  spectacle. 
The  business  of  the  nation  and  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress  are  subordinated  to  the* 
distribution  of  plunder  among  eager 
partizans.  President,  secretaries,  senators, 
representatives  are  dogged,  hunted,  be- 
sieged, besought,  denounced,  and  they 
become  mere  office  -  brokers.  .  .  .  The 
country  seethes  Avith  intrigue  and  corrup- 
tion. .  .  .  Economy,  patriotism,  honesty, 
honor,  seem  to  have  become  words  of  no 
meaning." 

As  early  as  1864  Charles  Sumner  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  Senate  proAiding  for 
competitive  examinations;  but  the  disin- 
cUnation  of  Congress  to  accept  such  a  bill 
Avas  illustrated  by  its  fate.  Another  was 
unsuccessfuUj^  introduced  in  the  Hou.se 
in  1867.  In  1871  the  President  Avas  able 
to  prescribe  regulations  for  admissions  to 
the  civil  serA  ice.  In  1880  Senator  Pen- 
dleton, of  Ohio,  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
reform  of  the  civil  serAdce,  but  criticism 
showed  its  defects.  .  The  next  year  ho 
brought    in    a    substitute,    and    this    Avas 
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'Boss^That  One  Stoker  Saves  Us 
10  Tons  of  Coal  Every  Day  r 

"With  the  old  hand-fired  furnaces  we  burned  on  an  average  of  50  tons  of  coal  a  day, 

and  had  to  keep  both  boilers  under  steam.  Now  we  carry  the  load  on  one  boiler,  burn  only  40 
tons  of  coal  a  day,  and  use  a  cheaper  grade  of  coal  at  that.  The  best  part  of  it  is  that  our  other 
boiler  is  always  in  reserve,  so  we  don't  have  to  buy  that  third  unit  we  thought  was  necessary. 
Thafs  what  we've  accomplished  with  our 


The  LACT.F.DE- CHRISTY  STOKER  saves  fuel  because  Its 
operation  insures  completeness  of  combustion.  It  gets  the  very  last 
unit  of  heat  out  of  every  ton  of  coal.  It  also  enables  you  to  use 
coals  of  a  grade  far  below  what  you  have  been  using. 

The  LACLEDE -CHRISTY  STOKER  does  not  stop  at  coal 
saving.  It  is  also  a  big  saver  of  labor — that  competent,  high-priced 
labor  which  is  usually  so  hard  to  get.  With  the  LACLEDE- 
CHRISTY  STOKER  one  man  per  shift  can  care  for  a    battery  of 


half-a-dozcn  boilers  —  and  do  it  far  more  efficiently  and  contentedly 
than  six  or  seven  men  could  b\-  hand-tiring. 

The  LACLEDE-CHRISTY  STOKER  eliminates  smoke.  It  lias 
plenty  of  reserve  capacity,  responding  instantly  to  the  demands  of 
peak  loads.  It  requires  no  auxiliary  equipment.  It  is  a  time-t  estcd 
device  that  will  effect  economies  in  your  plant  you'd  scarcely 
think  possible.  Get  the  full  facts  and  figures — send  us  the  coupon 
today. 


LACLEDE-CHRISTY,    ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Pittsburgh  Office:  901  Oliver  Bldg. 


Chicago  Office:  1366  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 
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passed  and  signed  in  1883.  The  advocates 
of  civdl-service  reform  were  still  few  in 
numbers,  objects  of  ridicule,  and  prac- 
tically put  under  ban.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  waste  and  corruption  arising  from 
the  spoils  system,  the  case  of  the  Indiana 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  cited.  Mr. 
Foulke  shows  how  political  knavery, 
financial  looting,  defiance  of  decency,  and 
appalling  crueltj'^  ran  their  course  in 
openly  exprest  defiance. 

A  good  deal  of  credit  for  reform  is  given 
to  Mr.  Cleveland,  so  far  as  his  personal 
intentions  were  concerned;  but  the  author 
maintains  that,  in  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment especially,  removals  became  numer- 
ous, and  indeed  wholesale,  the  charge  against 
incumbents  being  that  of  offensive  parti- 
zanship.  This  was  seized  upon  as  a  ready 
lever  for  turning  Republicans  out  of 
office.  Other  effects  noted  are  that  the 
system  encouraged  spies  and  trumped-up 
charges,  inasmuch  as  charges  were  not 
made  known  to  persons  who  were  dis- 
missed. For  this  reason  Mr.  Cleveland's 
first  administration  is  roundly  condemned 
upon  the  civil-service  score.  Under  Presi- 
dent Harrison's  administration  Mr.  Foulke 
found  little  improvement.  He  charges 
that  John  Wanamaker  was  appointed 
Postmaster  in  recognition  of  his  contri- 
butions to  election  funds,  and  that  he 
went  back  on  his  promise  to  extend  the 
classified  list.  In  spite  of  a  rather  late 
extension  of  this  list  by  Mr.  Cleveland, 
the  postal  service  became  an  object  of 
organized  attack.  The  case  of  "Corporal" 
Tanner  in  the  Pension  Bureau  is  cited  as 
showing  the  extension  of  the  system  of 
appointments  on  political  grounds.  Under 
his  administration,  each  Congressman  had 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  appointments, 
and  the  statement  is  made  (but  is  hardly 
credible)  that  there  were  on  an  average 
about  seventeen  hundred  applications  for 
each  place.  The  result  in  claims  on  a 
Congressman's  time  is  imaginable.  All 
the  while,  moreover,  there  was  a  system  of 
nominal  civil-service  examination.  How  it 
worked  out  wa,s  as  follows:  In  437  ap- 
pointments examined,  427  removals  were 
those  of  Democrats;  while  of  .513  aj)- 
pointments  looked  into,  510  Republicans 
took  office. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  second  administration 
receives  general  praise,  tho  numerous 
specific  cases  of  disregard  or  evasion  are 
cited.  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  this  time  was 
Civil  Service  Commissioner,  and  his  work 
is  commended  as  whole-souled  and  in- 
corruptible. In  the  Bryan-McKinley  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Bryan's 
principal  object  was  to  obtain  "free 
silver,"  but  his  attitude  toward  the  public 
service  was  indicated  by  a  stated  prefer- 
ence for  fixt  terms  for  employees.  The 
result  of  the  election  led,  however,  to  rota- 
tion in  office,  as  McKinley  was  elected. 
His  administration  is  called  "weak- 
backed,"  especially  in  the  matter  of 
evasion  of,  and  exemption  from,  civil- 
service  rules  as  attempted  or  carried 
through.  Especially  was  this  true  with 
Indian  agents.  Even  under  civil-service 
lilies,  evasions  were  continuous,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  promotion.  By  examina- 
tion a  man  might  be  admitted  to  a  certain 
position,  but  immediately  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  promote  him  to  one  with 
higher  pay. 

Under  President  Roosevelt  Mr.  Foulke 
found  three  improvements.  First,  exten- 
sion of  the  competitive  system;  secondly, 
changes  in  the  rules;  and  thirdly,  efficiency 
in  carrying  them  out.  Even  where  Jex- 
amination  was  not  necessary  and  not  ap- 
plied, as  in  the  labor  service,  the  attempt 


was  made  to  secure  efficiency  bj'  means  of 
registration  and  of  tests  for  fitness  to  fill 
positions.  So  the  percentage  of  United 
States  employees  under  civil-service  rules 
grcAv  under  President  Roosevelt  from  46.2 
per  cent,  to  66  per  cent.  President  Taft's 
administration  is  characterized  as  good  in 
intention,  but  lax  in  administration  and 
with  the  coming  in  of  more  "politics." 
During  all  this  time  civil-service  reform, 
however,  had  gained  tremendousl5^  It 
was  being  employed  not  only  in  the 
national  service,  but  in  States  and 
municipalities. 

President  Wilson  is  given  credit  for 
excellent  intentions  with  serious  lapses. 
The  lapses  are  charged,  not  to  him  per- 
sonally so  much  as  to  Congress,  which 
exempted,  for  instance,  employees  made 
necessary  by  the  income  tax  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  from  civil- 
service  examinations.  These  and  other 
bills  the  President  signed,  and  so  made 
himself  particeps  criminis.  Mr.  Bryan's 
famous  Santo  Domingo  remark  about 
places  for  "deserving  Democrats"  went 
unrebuked  by  the  President.  Mr.  Foulke 
also  charges  that  appointments  to  embassies 
were  made  as  a  return  for  campaign  con- 
tributions, and  instances  among  ap- 
pointees Gerard,  Morgenthau,  and  Pen- 
field,  noting  that  a  man  like  Rockliill, 
who  had  been  in  the  diplomatic  service 
nearly  all  his  life,  was  dismissed  to  make 
place  for  one  of  these.  A  particularly 
bad  case  is  made  against  Mr.  Burleson. 
Constructively  the  President  is  included 
in  the  resulting  blame. 

Mr.  Foulke's  volume  is  not  written 
entirely  in  the  spirit  of  historical  -calm. 
One  could  go  through  the  volume  and  pick 
out  quite  a  little  rancor  or  subjective 
feeling.  The  use  of  an  epithet  like  ' '  Bazoo 
Brown,"  to  describe  one  of  the  spoilsmen 
of  Indiana;  the  description  of  another  as 
"a  big,  burly,  vulgar-looking  man,"  and 
a  third  as  "a  thin,  pale,  cadaverous  person, 
more  nearly  of  the  Uriah  Heep  variety," 
are  illustrations  of  this  tendency.  A 
different  kind  of  example  is  found  in  Mr. 
Foulke's  sneer  at  Cleveland's  extension  of 
the  civil-service  rules,  after  he  had  been 
defeated  at  the  polls.  Necessarily  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  personal  history  in  the 
book,  for  the  author  was  extremely  ac- 
tive in  the  work  of  reform,  and,  besides, 
was  himself  at  one  time  Civil  Service 
Commissioner. 

The  general  impression  given  by  the 
volume  is  that  Mr.  Foulke  is  a  partizan. 
Party  feeUng  had  had  no  httle  to  do  with 
the  make-up  of  the  volume.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  it  is  a  good  book.  One  may 
discount  the  personalities  and  use  the 
material.  The  material  is  certainly  de- 
tailed enough  to  convince  one  of  the  neces- 
sities of  better  order  in  the  public  servdce. 

SPANISH  HISTORY 

(hapinan,    Charles    E.      A    History    of   Spain. 

New  York:   The  Macmillan  Company.    $2.60. 

Dr.  Chapman  here  presents,  in  a  form 
intended  for  general  readers  and  classes 
in  Spanish  history,  a  standard  work  in 
Spanish  by  Rafael  Altamira  as  adapted 
by  him  for  American  uses.  Stress  is  laid 
on  the  fact  that  it  is  in  one  volume.  If  its 
560  pages  had  been  printed  in  larger  type 
and  extended  over  two  volumes,  it  would 
have  been  improved  typographically.  Ac- 
cording to  the  preface,  Dr.  Chapman  has 
sought  to  give  in  one  volume  "the  main 
features  of  Spanish  history  from  the 
standpoint  of  America."  He  adds  that 
"the  transfer  of  Spanish  civilization  to 
the  Americas  has  been  constantly  in  the 
writer's    mind."     One    looks    for    a  dose 


study  of  the  parallelism  and  contrast  be- 
tween Old  Spain  and  the  New  World, 
and  expects  to  find  pages  showing  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  the  correlation  of  the 
histories  of  Spain  and  of  the  Americas. 
If,  as  stated  in  the  first  chapter,  geography 
influenced  the  history  of  Spain,  surely 
geography  also  carried  its  influence  into 
the  New  World,  but  no  reference  is  made 
to  that.  Moslem  Spain  had  a  potent 
influence  on  Latin-American  customs  and 
language.  Arabic  words  are  now  used  in 
South  America  which  have  long  since 
been  forgotten  in  Sj)ain  itself.  The  ref- 
erences to  these  important  influences  are 
cursory.  Spanish  America  is  mentioned 
only  nine  times  in  the  first  two  hundred 
pages,  and  then  to  point  out  analogies  or 
contrasts  the  like  of  which  could  well  have 
been  included  on  almost  every  page. 

The  history,  however,  is  a  conscientious 
chronological  account  of  Spain's  evolution, 
clearly  emphasized  by  the  period  group- 
ings. The  standard  for  the  selection  of 
material  to  be  included  was  in  no  way 
based  on  popular  interest  in  the  facts, 
but  rather  on  encyclopedia  requirements. 
Consequently,  truly  interesting  illustra- 
tions and  incidents,  by  which  most 
readers  remember  history,  are  forced  into 
the  foot-notes.  That  the  Visigoths  had 
the  custom  of  celebrating  mass  for  an 
enemy  who  was  alive  so  as  to  hasten  his 
death  tells  more  of  the  true  attitude  and 
superstitions  of  these  people  than  five 
pages  devoted  to  generalizations  Jon  social 
customs.  Such  facts  a  reader  or  student 
remembers.  The  maps  do  not  include 
all  the  names  mentioned  in  the  text,  thus 
making  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  get  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  what  is  \^Titten 
without  reference  to  an  atlas.  Toward 
the  end  more  importance  is  given  to  the 
position  of  the  Americas  and  their  relation 
to  Spain.  But  this  is  an  importance 
which  would  naturally  be  given  in  any 
chronological  history.  For  a  layman,  not 
specifically  interested  in  Spanish  develop- 
ment, the  book  would  hardly  be  read 
simply  for  pleasure.  It  follows  the  well- 
beaten  track  of  many  other  volumes  and 
will  doubtless  find  use  among  colleges 
where  its  560  pages  wall  be  divided  by  the 
number  of  sessions  the  class  will  hold,  and 
twenty  pages  be  assigned  daily  to  un- 
impassioned  students.  Students  vnW  read, 
take  a  final  examination,  and  forget  all 
but  the  few  places  where  the  humanness 
of  history  has  broken  its  way  through  a 
burden  of  facts. 


The  Englishman  Came  Back. — All  who 

have  visited  Epsom  have«een  the  big  gates 
on  which  are  perched  two  stone  dogs.  An 
American  officer  saw  them  recently  for  the 
first  time. 

He  approached  a  native  with  a  joke 
on  his  lips,  expecting  to  see  it  fall  flat,  as 
he  believed  would  be  the  case.  "  When 
do  they  feed  these  dogs?  "  he  asked. 

"  Every  time  they  bark,"  said  the 
Epsomite,  and  now  this  particular  Amer- 
ican is  more  of  an  admirer  of  Englishmen 
than  ever. — Tit-Bits. 


Tough  Luck. — "  Waiter,"  said  a  diner 
in  a  country  restaurant,  "  this  chicken  is 
very  tough." 

"  Very  sorry,  sir,  but  you  see  that 
chicken  was  a  peculiar  bird.  Why.  when 
we  came  to  kill  it,  we  couldn't  catch  it. 
It  flew  up  on  top  of  the  barn  and  we  had  to 
shoot  it." 

"  Are  you  sure  "j^ou  didn't  shoot 
the  weathercock  by  imst&ke?  ''^Boston 
Transcript. 
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Prosperity 

depends  on  you 


INDUSTRY  has  been 
speeded  up  to  an  unprec- 
edented pace.  It  can  be  kept 
going  if  you  do  your  part. 
There  is  big  work  to  be  done 
in  your  business  and  in  ours. 
Those  who  act  promptly  will 
make  the  most  of  the  greatest 
opportunity  America  has 
ever  had.  Pierce-Arrow 
trucks    are   available   to  do 


their  part.  Our  experience  is 
available  to  those  who  need 
expert  guidance  in  expanding 
their  transportation  facilities 
or  in  redirecting  them. 

Don't  wait.  Call  on  us  for 
aid  to  help  you  solve  any 
problem  that  vexes  you.  We 
have  met  all  conditions  and 
made  good  in  148  different 
lines  of  business. 


PIERCE-ARROW 


Delivers  more  work  in  a  given  time; 
Loses  less  time  on  the  job  and  off  the  job; 
Costs  less  to  operate  and  less  to  maintain; 
Lasts  longer,  depreciates  less  and  commands 
a  higher  resale  price  at  all  times. 


THE  FIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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"y/  livinz  thinz 


Produced  too  slowly  ever  to  decay." ^jrordszuonh 


l^ATURE  must  have  had  the  American 
builder  in  mind  when  she  produced 
the  Sequoia  —  the  giant  Redwood  of 
California. 

The  natural  preservative  and  the  absence  of 
pitch,  which  have  enabled  the  "big  tree"  to 
withstand  the  storms  and  forest  fires  of  untold 
centuries,  recommend  its  lumber  for  construc- 
tion purposes  today. 

Endurance  is  aged  into  California  Redwood. 
Decay-resistant  to  a  remarkable  degree,  it  is 
particularly  suited  .to  out-door  construction  in 
contact  with  the  ground  or  exposed  to  extremes 
of  temperature. 

It  must  be  enduring  — else  it  would  not  be  in 
demand  for  the  most  exacting  kinds  of  railroad 
and   industrial  construction :   for  bridges,   for 


tunnel  braces,  for  fire-door  cores,  for  tanks  and 
vats,  for  paving  blocks  and  for  other  similar 
uses  where  a  decay-proof,  rot-resisting  build- 
ing material  is  essential. 

As  an  interior  finish,  too,  California  Redwood 
has  unlimited  possibilities.  Its  old-rose  tint  and 
attractive  graining  and  its  freedom  from  warp- 
ing, breaking  and  cracking,  recommend  it  for 
a  pleasing  variety  of  uses. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  of  this  remarkable  wood ! 
Write  for  our  free  booklets:  "California  Red- 
wood Homes,"  "How  to  Finish  Redwood," 
"California  Redwood  for  the  Engineer," 
"California  Redwood  Block  Paving"  and 
"Specialty  Uses  of  Redwood." 

Please  mention  the  name  of  your  architect 
and  lumber  dealer. 


CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION,  7  1 4  Exposition  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cdlifbrttia  Redwood 

Resists  rot  and  fire 
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MAYOR  OLE  HANSON,  WHO  "SAT 
TIGHT"  AT  SEATTLE 


WHEN  Seattle  recently  indulged  in  a 
general  strike,  with  Bolshevik  trim- 
mings, the  first  of  its  kind  that  had  ever 
appeared  in  the  United  States,  Mayor  Ole 
Hanson  found  the  opportunity  for  which 
he  had  been  preparing  for  a  long  time,  and 
promptly  became  famous.  By  the  con- 
servatives, including  the  so-called  "cap- 
italists," of  the  country,  he  was  hailed  as 
the  breaker  of  the  strike.  With  the 
extreme  radicals  he  was  iinpopular  in  pro- 
portion as  they  saw  in  him  a  foe  of  Bol- 
shevism, even  of  labor-unionism.  His 
announcement  that  the  end  of  the  strike 
had  left  Seattle  "a  progressive,  closed- 
shop  town,  the  best  union  town  in  the 
United  States,"  was  calculated  to  give 
something  of  a  jolt  to  both  parties.  The 
general  run  of  citizens,  however,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  equally  general  run  of 
newspaper  comment,  continue  to  agree 
with  the  Washington  Post  that  '"Ole 
Hanson,  Mayor  of  Seattle,  is  considerable 
of  a  man."  This  brief  summing  up  of  his 
career,  in  a  special  dispatch  from  Seattle 
to  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  points  to  the 
same  conclusion: 

Fifteen  years  ago  Ole  Hanson  came  into 
Seattle  on  foot.  He  had  walked  from 
Butte,  not  from  choice,  but  from  necessity. 
In  Butte  he  had  injured  his  spine.  Doctors 
despaired  of  his  recoA^ery,  but, Ole  did  not. 
He  bought  himself  a  prairie-schooner  out- 
fit, to  which  he  rigged  a  harness  that 
held  him  upright  and  allowed  him  to  walk 
behind.  With  his  wife  on  the  driver's 
seat  and  his  children  inside,  Ole  trudged 
across  two  mountain  ranges  to  Seattle. 
He  arrived  in  Seattle  late  one  afternoon. 
Coming  through  one  of  the  residence 
streets  known  as  Beacon  Hill,  he  stopt 
in  front  of  a  little  grocery-store  to  buy 
some  food.  That  night  he  was  the  owner 
of  the  store,  which  he  opened  next  morn- 
ing. He  had  not  yet  entered  the  business 
district. 

He  sold  the  grocery-store  and  opened  a 
real  -  estate  office  and,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  has  always  been  in  politics,  his 
l)usiness  was  always  a  big  success.  He  is 
the  best  advertisement-MTiter  in  Seattle, 
and  no  man  who  ever  bought  a  piece  of 
])roperty  of  him  Avas  forced  to  keep  it  if 
dissatisfied.  The  buyer  can  always  have 
his  money  back. 

When  he  first  came  to  Seattle,  Maxor 
Hanson  Avas  a  R('i)ublican.  in  turn,  he 
became  a  l^ogressive,  and  he  toured  the 
Middle  West  for  Wilson  in  the  last  cam- 
paign, speaking  in  Minnea})olis  and  else- 
where in  Minnesota.  Parties  mean  noth- 
ing to  him. 

There  are  really  two  Ole  Hansons — the 
one  who  talks  and  the  one  Avho  acts.  As  a 
talker  he  is  often  erratically  radical,  but 
his  actions  are  always  rational.  In  the 
last  mayoralty  election  he  was  Aoted  for 
as  the  lesser  evil  b.\'  tlic  (*oiiser\ati\e  l)iisi- 
ncss   elements.     Once   in   office   he   Ix-gau 


to  do  the  things  that  other  mayors  had 
talked  about  for  years.  He  is  irrepressible 
and  can  not  be  abashed.  He  wanted  the 
city  to  buy  a  power  site  involving  millions, 
and  at  once  ran  into  the  Capital  Issues 
committee.  He  Avent  to  Saji  Francisco 
and  was  rebuffed.  Then  he  took  the  train 
for  Washington  ajid  pulled  the  President's 
mind  off  the  Avar  long  enough  to  get  action. 
His  energy  is  endless,  his  sense  of  the 
dramatic  high,  his  courage  boundless,  and 
in  the  baek  of  his  hard  head  there  is  a  big 
fund  of  common  sense  on  which  he  draws 
in  eA^ery  emergency.  Oely  those  Avho 
didn't  know  him  intimately  were  as- 
tonished at  the  prompt  manner  in  which  he 
supprest  Seattle's  little  revolutions. 

Mayor  Hanson  has  a  large  respect  for 
law  as  opposed  to  the  force  policy  recently 
so  popular  with  certain  dignitaries  in 
Prussia,  and  still  much  advocated  by  our 
own  "reds,"  but  he  is  no  "standpatter," 
and  many  of  the  reactionary  newspapers 
that  are  now  calling  his  name  blessed  will 
find  as  little  consolation  in  his  record  as 
in  his  utterances  during  and  since  the  great 
Seattle  strike.  A  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  gi\'es  a  list  of  "  Oleisms  " 
which  throw  much  strong  light  on  the 
character  of  the  man: 

A,  man  Avho  Avon't  leaA^e  his  party  for 
the  good  of  his  country  should  leave  his 
country  for  the  good  of  all  parties. 

I  don't  want  a  machine.  I've  taken  too 
many  apart. 

Good  gOA^ernment  consists  in  making 
it  easy  to  do  right  and  hard  to  do  wrong. 

We  nmst  abolish  undeserved  poA^erty 
as  Avell  as  unearned  wealth. 

One  can  do  no  WTong  in  battling  for 
the  well-being  of  mankind. 

EA^ery  Aviscj  man  must  abhor,  CA'ery 
.good  man  must  condemn,  those  who  refuse 
equal  justice  to  all  the  people. 

To  use  the  whiteAvash  l)rush  is  con- 
sidered true  gentility;  to  tell  the  truth 
fearlessly  is  mud-slinging. 

Under  the  iiresent  world  condition  I 
favor  uni\'ersal  service  and  uniiersal 
training.  If  it  is  a  privilege,  Ave  should 
all  enjoy  it;  if  it  is  duty,  none  should  be 
allowed  to  shirk  it. 

Protestant  or  Catholic,  .Jew  or  CJentile, 
all  must  stand  equal  before  the  law.  To 
do  more  Avould  be  special  privilege;  to  do 
less  would  be  violating  my  sworn  duty. 

Before  us  stretches  a  straight  and 
nan-ow  path,  and  that  path  must  be 
trodden  despite  the  thorns  that  pierce  our 
feet,  despite  the  blood  and  the  tears, 
despite  the  sorrow  and  suffering,  despite 
everything. 

This  war  must  not  bring  poA^erty  for 
the  millions  and  millions  f(ir  the  few. 

A  man  who  wants  a  thing  bad  enough 
can  get  it. 

Tlu^  same  correspondent  giA^es  a  suc- 
cession of  glimpses  into  Mayor  Hanson's 
personality  as  it  was  reA'ealed  in  the  course 
of  an  interview*.  Proliihilion,  it  seems,  lias 
a  solid  triend  in  him,  since  it  helped  him  to 
conduct  the  strike  without  the  customary 
outbreaks  of  a  iolence  on  both  sides,  and 


the  I.  W.  W.  has  a  Angorous  enemy,  since 
it  almost  undid  the  good  Avork  of  Pro- 
hibition. But  the  Prohibition  and  the 
I.  W.  W^.  parts  come  after  the  flood  of 
flowers  and  congratulatory  telegrams  Avith 
which  the  Tribune  correspondent  begins 
his  "story."  He  telegraphs,  under  date 
of  February  19: 

Ole  Hanson,  mayor  of  Seattle,  cele- 
brated Lincoln's  birthday  and  the  end 
of  Ameri(!a's  first  general  strike  at  a  desk 
heaped  Avith  flowers,  telegrams,  and  pho- 
tographer's proofs.  The  floAvers  and  tele- 
grams had  come  from  all  OAer  the  United 
States.  Ole  had  gone  out  the  day  before 
ancf  had  the  photographs  taken.  And 
right  now  he  was  trying  to  pick  out  the 
best  tAvo.  It  Avas  a  serious  business.  For 
a  hundred  prints  A\'ere  to  be  sent  broadcast 
OA'er  the  country  to  the  newspapers  of 
East  and  West  that  had  hailed  Seattle's 
deliA^erer  fi'om  reA'olution. 

It  Avas  also  a  difficult  business.  For  Ole 
Hanson  had  taken  his  family  Avith  him  to 
the  photographer's,  and  Ole  Avas  a  great 
admirer  of  Theodore  Koosevelt.  The 
proofs  showed  a  handsome,  determined 
man  of  forty-fiAe.  Avith  aquiline  features 
somewhere  betAveen  those  that  Frederick 
Dore  Steele  gave  Sherlock  Holmes  and 
those  of  the  conventionalized  Uncle  Sam, 
minus  Avhiskers.  They  also  showed  a  fine- 
faced  Avife  and  mother  and  nine  children. 
Eleven  chances,  altogether,  for  a  sitter  to 
moA'e  or  to  get  his  right  hand  into  a 
' '  Faversham  pose. ' ' 

Ole — cA'^erybody  in  Seattle  calls  him  Ole. 
cA^en  those  who  come  pretty  close  to  hating 
him  and  talk  of  "Holy  Ole"  and  "Ole- 
garchy" — makes  no  bones  about  the 
publicity  he's  getting. 

"I  guess  you've  got  to  grab  it  when  it 
comes  along,"  he  said  Avith  an  ironic 
Laugh.  "Yes,  I'm  a  great  man.  I  Avin. 
In  six  months  I  lose,  and  it's  all  OA^er — till 
the  next  time.  I  thought  I  had  a  mighty 
good  labor  record  in  the  legislature,  but 
labor  fought  me  when  I  ran  for  mayor.  I 
told  'em  that  in  six  months  they'd  say  I  Avas 
the  best  mayor  they  ever  had,  and  siu'e 
enough  they  came  around  and  made  me  an 
honorary  member  of  theii-  l)iggest  union— 
the  l)oilermakers'  union — and  gave  me  a 
membership  card  engraA  «>d  on  sih  (>r.  Noav 
they're  giving  Tue  hell  again.  But  thafs 
just  the  regular  thing  in  public  life  if 
you're  doing  anything.  EAery  six  months 
you  haA(>  a  different  crowd  of  foIlow«'rs. 
This  particular  time  it's  about  ninety-fiA-e 
per  cent.  But  that  doesn't  fool  me. 
I'm  taking  Avhatever  fame  there  is  in  it 
for  m(>  right  now." 

Whereupon  Ole  Hanson  picked  up  a  tele- 
gram, called  in  a  stenographer,  and  turned 
down  the  request  of  a  New  York  ncAvspapcr 
for  a  1  ,.')()l)-word  article  on  the  laws  he 
Avould  propose  to  curb  BolshcAism  in 
America.  He  turned  down  the  request 
and  tile  i)ublicity,  and  he  turned  down  the 
laws,  too.  Tli(>  substance  of  his  re])ly  Avas 
that  laws  might  be  enactinl  Avhicli,  Avhilt> 
meeting  the  i>resent  emergency,  would 
tiireaten  th(>  rights  of  the  .\mericaii  ju'oplc: 
it  was  b('tt(>r  to  wait  till  calmness  and 
d(>lib(>ration  could  take  the  place  of 
furor  and  tumult. 

Ole  Hanson  dictates  with  tiic  laineslncss 
and  enthusiasm  that -characterized  his  idol. 
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Antonio  R»ig  4  Langsdorf. 
Phil  adelpn2.a 

Gentlemen: 

*»     -I*,   nav   I  "swore 
On  New  Year's   Day   i 
.  1  We  a  lo'fc  0^  other 


alBO  like  a  lo 
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off" 
fel- 
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on  again   -■ 

^"^^rr  instead  of    returning  to   the 
hiack     90.horsepower  cigars 
heavy.   ^1^^*^'   ^"^   ,   "switched  to 

I  used  to  ^^f\*^l^^^^],  say  that   if 
Girards";    and  I  want  t         y      ^^^^^ 

I  had  ^^'^^tJl^'Jlll  less  broV.en  re- 
would  have  ^^^^  °^^^\'^  ,id  land  - 
solution   xntl.xsl^;U  ^^^^   ^,,, 

because   I  "f  ®^  ^        ^y^e  Girard  - 
I,,,  a  great  smoke    .t  g^,  on 

and  for  a   fact,    11 
my  nerves."  ^^^^  ^0  the 

„/:rthy".^yr:v,f   swore   ".U  a.a.n. 

on  again," 


Yours  appreciatively, 


"^Broker" 

2  for  25 
stasMer  sizes 
10^ 


Ask  fbr  Girard  at  the  next  cigar  counter 


GI R  ARD 

Never  gets  on  your  nerves 
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Theodore  Roosevelt.  But  there  the  resem- 
blance ends.  Ole  is  thin  in  body  and  face. 
If  it  weren't  for  the  intense  vigor  of  his 
face  and  voice  you  would  almost  say  he 
was  washed  out.  For  what  was  once 
bright  brown  hair  has  gone  into  a  straw 
white,  and  under  his  now  sandy  eyebrows 
his  brown  eyes  seem  nearer  gray.  Phys- 
ically, he  is.  the  same  odd  mixture  that  he 
seems  mentally  and  emotionally,  a  middle- 
of-the-road  man,  filled  with  enthusiasm 
and  prone  to  violent  expression.  He  isn't 
brown.  He  isn't  white.  He  is  some  mar- 
velous in-between  compromise,  instinct 
with  a  dramatic  quality  that  compromises 
never  know. 

From  the  renunciation  of  the  call  of  the 
East  the  Mayor  came  back  to  his  city  and 
his  strike.  He  wanted  to  make  it  clear  to 
an  Easterner  who  knew  the  I.  W.  W.  as  a 
phenomenon  of  unorganized,  immigrant, 
and  debased  congeries  like  old  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  just  how  it  could  dominate,  as  he 
felt  it  had  dominated,  prosperous  Seattle^ 
home  of  the  closed  shop. 

"The  I.  W.  W.  in  the  Northwest  was  a 
product  of  the  logging-camps.  The  em- 
ployers neglected  all  decencies.  They  sup- 
plied nothing  but  a  bunk-house,  and  the 
men  had  to  'pack'  their  own  blankets 
from  camp  to  camp,  as  employment  of- 
fered. The  sanitary  arrangements  were 
very  bad.  The  loggers  were  practically 
outcasts.  That  Avas  the  atmosphere  for 
I.  W.  W.-ism  to  flourish  in. 

"So  long  as  we  had  liquor  the  propa- 
ganda didn't  get  far.  The  logger  saved  his 
money — because  he  couldn't  spend  it — 
and  came  to  town.  He  put  up  in  a  cellar 
saloon  and  in  three  days  his  $50  or  $60  was 
gone.  He  got  drunk  and  forgot.  Then, 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  we  tried  prohibition. 
It  took  the  logger  three  weeks  to  spend  his 
money.  And  he  began  to  remember  and 
think. 

"Next  came  the  Russian  revolution. 
We  got  refugees  from  Siberia,  who  had 
only  known  oppression  and  looked  at  all 
government  in  the  same  way.  The  finish 
was  the  big  shipyards.  Seattle  had  had 
hardly  a  hundred  men  in  the  industry. 
Suddenly  it  called  for  25,000  men.  It  got 
them  from  the  loggers,  the  Russians,  the 
I.  W.  W.,  and  slackers  who  wanted  an 
alibi  for  the  draft,  as  well  as  from  straight 
American  workingmen.  The  closed-shop 
idea,  which  Seattle  firmly  believes  in,  was 
applied  to  the  shipyards.  If  a  man  wanted 
a  job  he  had  to  go  to  the  union  head- 
quarters first.  And  that  drove  all  the 
I.  W.  W.'s  into  the  ranks  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  leaders  were 
men  of  some  ability  and  aU  sorts  of  energy. 
They  hadn't  any  families  and  in  the  union 
meetings  they  just  kept  on  talking  and 
arguing  tiU  the  married  men  got  tired  and 
went  home.  And  then,  about  midnight, 
these  men  were  voted  into  office  and  their 
measm-es  adopted. 

"A  year  before  my  election  Seattle 
knew  what  it  was  up  against.  Anti- 
government  and  antiwar  propaganda  was 
being  spouted  from  every  street  corner. 
Camj)  Lewis  had  to  put  the  ban  on  Seattle 
—quite  as  much  becaiise  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
as  the  women.  Last  spring  I  ran  for 
mayor  on  just  that  issue — Americanism. 
Labor  fought  me,  but  labor  elected  me. 
I  mean  the  rank  and  file.  I  had  a  record 
in  the  State  legislature  for  passing  the 
minimum-wage  act,  the  eight-hour  day 
law,  and  for  all  sorts  of  progressive,  pro- 
labor  legislation.  But  the  minute  I  began 
to  carry  out  my  campaign  pledges  I  was 
up  against  it.  Labor-leaders  demanded 
the    removal    of   Chief  of  Police   Warren 
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because  he  nailed  up  the  doors  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  meeting-places.  I  refused,  and 
when  we  hadn't  enough  law  to  close  some 
of  the  places  I  had  the  Board  of  Health  or 
the  Building  Department  condemn  them. 
I  fought  the  red  flag  ^the  same  way.  We 
didn't  have  any  law.  We  didn't  need  any. 
We  just  told  'em  to  watch  our  smoke. 
And  we  went  ahead  and  fought.  We 
fought  them  when  they  were  preaching 
re\'olution  and  we  fought  them  when  they 
were  making  it  through  their  general 
strike. 

"Maybe  that  looks  to  you  as  if  we  had 
driven  the  I.  W.  W.  out  of  the  open  and 
into  the  legitimate  labor  organizations. 
I  can't  help  it.  Where  Americanism  is 
at  issue  there  can  be  no  compromise.  The 
I.  W.  W.  is  an  outlaw  organization.  It  may 
control  30,000  loggers,  but  it  can't  control 
this  citj^  of  Seattle.  And  it  can't  control 
legitimate  labor,  either.  I'm  for  labor. 
I'll  go  to  the  mat  for  it  any  day.  And  two 
out  of  every  three  labor  men  will  go  with 
me  against  their  leaders.  I  know,  because 
that's  what  happened  in  the  strike.  The 
rank  and  file  foimd  out  pretty  quick  what 
was  being  done  with  them,  and  they  just 
wouldn't  come  through  on  it.  The  people 
are  all  right." 

And  then  came  an  interruption — a  dra- 
matic interruption.  It  couldn't  have  been 
better  staged  by  Belasco.  A  committee  of 
the  Young  Republican  Club  arrived  at 
11 :40  A.M.  to  invite  the  Mayor  of  Seattle  to 
a  Lincoln  Birthday  dinner,  long  planned 
for  that  evening.  The  Mayor  sat  back  in 
his  chair  and  made  a  few  remarks  on  ex- 
pecting him  to  accept  a  dinner  invitation 
so  late  in  the  day.  A  few  further  remarks 
from  both  sides,  and  Hanson  was  on  his 
feet,  pounding  his  desk.  It  was  the  old 
fight  of  the  Progressi^'e  Bepublican  and  the 
standpatter,  he  said,  the  Roosevelt  man 
and  the  machine.  Hanson  expatiated  a  bit 
on  his  record  as  a  Roosevelt  man  in  1912 
and  his  support  of  Wilson  in  1916,  when  he 
considered  the  Republican  party  had  gone 
over  to  reaction,  and  he  ended  with  the 
declaration  that  "You  fellows  just  about 
need  another  licking,  and  if  you  want  to 
fight  you'll  get  it.  It's  the  old  issue  of 
Progressivism  \eisiis  the  payroll.  You 
can't  bunk  Ole.  Keej)  your  organization 
and  your  support.  I  don't  want  a  machine. 
I've  taken  too  many  apart.  I  want  the  ma- 
chine against  me.  A  man  who  won't  leave 
his  party  for  the  good  of  hiseountrj-  should 
leave  his  country  for  the  good  of  all  i)arties." 

The  epigram  came  out  like  a  shot. 
Ole  Hanson  followed  it  up  with  a  barrage: 

"Men  vote  on  their  bellies.  They  Aote 
for  the  class  they  belong  to.  1  belong  to 
the  other  class.  They  can  holler  against 
me  at  the  Central  Labor  Council,  but  I'm 
for  those  men — first  and  last — the  men, 
not  the  leaders." 

The  Young  Republican  Club  w  ithdrew  to 
strategic  positions  already  prepared. 

It  is  a  little  hard  to  figure  just  A\hy  they 
took  that  eleventh-hour  chance — unless 
the  events  of  the  past  few  days  forced  their 
hands.  Like  all  Seattle,  they  knew  the 
Hanson  record.  He  has  written  it  in  tlie 
very  names  of  his  six  boys.  First,  Ole,  Jr., 
now  a  man  and  a  father.  Next,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Hanson — first  term.  William 
Taft  Hanson,  about  1909.  KiigeiH'  Field 
Hanson — a  literary  lapse.  Bob  La  Fol- 
letto  Hanson— that  was  a  few  years  ago. 
And  Lloyd  George  Hanson — quite  recent. 

Hanson's  career  since  he  deserted  his 
native  and  Scandinavian  Wisconsin  is  about 
as  picturesque  as  the  man.  Sixteen  years 
ago  he  left  Wisconsin,  crippled  in  both  legs, 
and  dro\e  to  Seattle  in  a  wagon — becau.se 
he   was  train-shy  over   the   accident   that 
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injured  his  legs.  He  and  his  family  camped 
out  the  first  night  after  their  arrival.  The 
next  night  he  bought  a  grocery  store.  Ole 
had  never  had  one,  and  the  owner  said 
he  didn't  want  it  any  more.  The  grocer, 
Ole  now  believes,  is  the  king  of  philan- 
thropists. He  sold  out  and  went  into  in- 
surance. In  two  months  he  made  $950. 
Then  he  did  a  Uttle  research  investigation, 
and  discovered  that  not  an  insurance  agent 
in  Washington  owned  his  own  home.  So 
he  settled  down  in  the  real-estate  busi- 
ness, until  pohtics  got  him.  And  he  says 
he's  going  back  to  it — no  matter  what  the 
Eastern  papers  wTite  about  him. 

Ole  Hanson's  last  word  on  the  strike 
happened  to  be  the  same  as  his  first;  or 
about   the  same  subject — prohibition: 

'■JMaybe  it  made  the  logger  into  a  dan- 
gerous I.  W.  W.  But  in  this  strike  it 
saved  Seattle  more  money  than  was  lost 
by  the  liquor  interests  when  the  State  of 
Washington  went  dry.  Not  an  arrest  for 
\iolence  in  a  city  of  410,000  people;  not 
a  piece  of  property  destroyed.  That's  be- 
cause whisky  is  $20  a  quart  here — when 
you  can  get  it." 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


JUST  to  counteract  any  impression  that 
may  have  got  around  to  the  effect  that 
all  our  troops  in  France  face  "rest-camps" 
like  the  one  at  Brest,  here's  a  letter  from 
a  Portland,  Oregon,  private  who's  having 
the  time  of  his  life,  and  is  anxious  to  admit 
it.  The  Government,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
everything  else  seems  to  be  on  its  best 
behavior,  appropriately  enough,  at  Nice. 
Side-views  of  American  "shavetails,"  as 
the  "buck  private"  somewhat  irreverently 
speaks  of  his  officers,  American  chewing- 
gum,  and  assorted  winners  of  the  war  are 
snappily  presented  by  Rolfe  W.  Skulason, 
of  the  Rainbow  Division.  He  writes, 
under  date  of  January  18: 

I  am  enjoying  myself  immensely  down 
here — couldn't  ask  for  anything  better. 
The  Government  has  arranged  with  the 
proprietors  of  various  hotels  here  to  lodge 
and  feed  men  on  leave — it  costs  about 
fifteen  francs  per  man  per  day,  I  believe. 
I  am  staying  at  the  Hotel  Cotta  on  the  Rue 
Cotta,  just  two  blocks  from  the  Promenade 
des  Anglais  on  the  beach.  Brown,  from 
Boston,  whom  I  came  down  with,  and  I 
have  a  fine,  large  room  with  two  single  beds 
and  running  water  and  steam  heat,  altho 
the  latter  is  unnecessary.  The  meals  are 
excellent,  fine  French  cooking — the  sugar  is 
rationed,  tho,  so  we  have  to  get  it  for  our- 
selves from  the  Bureau  de  Sucre. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  certainly  all  right 
down  here  even  tho  it's  all  wrong  in  other 
places.  They  have  taken  over  the  big 
Casino,  which  is  built  on  pilings  out  over  the 
Mediterranean.  The  building  has  big  plate- 
glass  windows  all  around.  From  my  desk 
here  I  can  see  the  beautiful  blue  water  and 
the  white  surf  breaking  on  the  beach,  the 
lovely  green  hills,  and  the  white  cities 
along  the  shore.  Turning  arotind,  I  see 
the  Promenade  with  thousands  of  officers, 
soldiers,  and  sailors  of  all  the  Allied  nations 
passing  by,  civilians  in  silk  hats,  hand- 
somely drest  womei>,  lots  of  motors  and 
carriages  rolling  along.  Nice  is  abso- 
lutely the  finest  place  I  have  ever  seen  or 
ever  expect  to  see.  Inside  the  Casino 
there  is  something  doing  every  minute, 
dancing,  movies,  vaudeville,  two  big  can- 
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teens  running,  billiard-  and  pool-tables — 
lots  of  nurses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  girls,  and  tele- 
phone operators  to  dance  with.  And  the 
beauty  of  it  all  is  that  an  officer  can  not 
come  in  except  to  cash  a  check!  That's 
the  best  of  all. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  manages  hikes,  motor- 
and  train-trips  all  over  the  country.  This 
morning  a  bunch  of  us  walked  up  into  the 
hiUs,  went  through  a  verj'  narrow  valley, 
known  as  the  "Vallon  Obscure,"  which  is 
so  narrow  that  the  sun  never  reaches  its 
bottom  in  some  places.  At  one  place  the 
sides  almost  meet  overhead.  From  this 
valley  we  climbed  up  almost  two  thousand 
feet  to  where  we  had  a  wonderful  view  of 
the  sea  and  the  city  of  Nice,  then  went 
down  again  into  the  "VaUon  de  la  Made- 
leine," and  finally  took  a  train  back  to 
town.  One  can  ride  for  miles  in  the  cars 
for  only  ten  centimes,  two  cents.  To- 
morrow I  am  going  up  to  see  the  old  Roman 
ruins  at  Cimiez  and  visit  some  of  the  forts. 
The  day  after  I  am  going  to  Monte  Carlo, 
after  that  to  Mentone  and  the  Italian 
border  on  the  cog  road.  One  can  see  the 
snowy  peaks  of  the  Alps  from  the  hilltops 
here.  Great  life  for  a  buck  priva-te,  eh? 
I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  go  back  to  the  old 
mess-kit  all  too  soon. 

All  the  kids  in  town,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
stop  the  Americans  on  the  streets  and  say, 
"Alio,  Johnny,  you  gif  me  chung-gum." 
They  don't  ask  for  pennies  like  the  ones  in 
other  cities,  but  they  are  wild  over  Ameri- 
can gum.  The  conductor  on  the  train 
asked  for  some  this  morning 

A  "shavetail"  is  out  of  luck  in  this 
town.  Officers  have  to  pay  their  own  way 
and  the  hotels  are  soaking  them.  The  poor 
"shavetails"  look  rather  worried. 

"Who  won  the  war?"  That's  the  main 
topic  of  debate  down  here.  You  see,  there 
are  men  here  from  all  the  outfits  in  the 
Army,  and  every  man  thinks  his  division 
did  the  job.  However,  the  fellows  from 
the  1st,  26th,  42d,  and  2d  manage  to  hold 
most  of  the  others.  Those  divisions  are 
the  veteran  divisions,  the  old-timers  of 
many  a  front,  Cantigny,  Chateau-Thierry, 
Champagne,  St,  Mihiel,  and  the  Argonne. 
We  manage  to  hold  our  own  with  the  new 
outfits,  while  the  fellows  from  the  S.  O.  S. 
sit  back  without  a  murmur.  These  same 
fellows  will  be  fighting  the  war  over  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  I  guess. 


Were  the  numerous  cabled  reports  of 
the  entry  of  American  troops  into  Sedan, 
just  before  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
either  mistakes  or  cases  of  "drawing  the 
long  bow"?  W.  Carroll  Gilger,  of  the 
638th  Auto  Convoy,  writing  from  Sedan 
imder  date  of  January  14,  says  that  the 
true  situation  at  the  time  when  the  armis- 
tice was  signed,  tho  quite  as  strong  from 
the  military  standpoint,  was  not  as 
dramatic  as  the  newspaper  reports  at  the 
time  indicated.  We  quote  from  his 
description : 

At  the  time  when  the  fighting  stopt  the 
division  on  line  in  front  of  Sedan  was  the 
42d  French  division  from  the  region  of 
St.  Mihiel,  i.e.,  recruited  from  that  part 
of  Fi'ance.  On  November  11  they  were 
relieved  by  the  7th  French  division,  and 
when  the  armistice  took  effect  no  Allied 
troops  had  yet  entered  Sedan  itself.  An 
imaginary  line  formed  the  front  and  did  not 
pass  through  or  into  Sedan  in  any  part. 
American  graves  will  be  found  up  to 
within  approximately  eight  to  ten  kilo- 
meters of  Sedan  along  a  ridge  of  hills  to  the 


west  and  south  of  it.  It  was  there  that, 
within  sight  of  Sedan,  the  American 
division  in  front  was  relieved  and  the 
American  troops  were  pushed  to  the  south- 
east bj'  the  shortening  of  the  line,  so  they 
did  not  front  on  Sedan  itself.  The  last 
Boche  left  Sedan  during  the  night  of 
November  14-1,5,  and  up  to  midnight  that 
night  no  Allied  troops  were  allowed  into 
the  city  by  combined  French  and  Boche 
guards— tho  I  know  of  some  who  did  steal 
their  way  in  without  difficulty  on  souvenir 
and  sightseeing  tours. 

So  you  see,  according  to  my  figures,  for 
Avhose  exactness  almost  any  civihan  of 
Sedan  can  vouch,  the  Americans  never 
took  Sedan,  tho  they  came  right  up  to  it. 
Figuratively,  having  taken  the  hills  around, 
they  had  Sedan;  exactly,  it  was  never 
captured,  the  armistice  forestalling  the 
possibility,  and  when  entered  it  was 
entered  first  officially,  by  the  7th  French 
division,  at  this  time  still  here. 


An  American  telephone  girl  near  the 
front,  writing  to  her  parents  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  tells  of  turkey  for  Christmas, 
through  the  generosity  of  the  telephone 
operators  of  this  country.  "Here  is  some 
news  for  you,"  she  writes,  in  presenting 
this  bit  of  information,  which  may  be  news, 
also,  to  a  good  many  of  us: 

The  telephone  operators  all  over  the 
United  States  raised  a  fund  and  sent  us  girls 
in  France  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  Christmas,  Our  allotment  in  Toul 
is  $32.45,  so  we  are  going  to  have  a  big 
dinner  to-night.  The  turkey  was  ninety 
cents  a  pound.  I  can  tell  you  we  are  the 
proud  girls  to  possess  those  telephone 
operators  for  coworkers.  It  is  the  first 
time  since  we  were  organized  that  any  one 
in  the  States  has  recognized  us.  The 
magazine  articles  talk  about  the  nurses. 
They  sure  are  wonderful,  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.,  the  canteen  workers, 
but  never  a  word  about  the  Signal  Corps 
Unit  of  250  girls  who  plug  from  morning 
until  night,  who  scream  their  lungs  out 
to  trenches  over  lines  that  are  tied  to 
trees,  to  fence-posts,  and  along  the  ground. 
Not  that  we  care.  We  came  over  here 
to  do  our  work  and  to  give  quick  service 
and  to  help  the  boys  a  few  miles  ahead 
of  us  to  get  what  they  want  and  what  they 
need  to  get,  the  Kaiser.  And  it  looks  like 
we  have  done  it.  Now  it's  to  get  them 
home. 


Here  is  a  question,  with  something  of  a 
"kick"  in  it,  from  Private  W.  M.  Egan, 
38th  Co.,  20th  Engineers,  now  in  Epinal, 
France : 

We  came  over  here  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  Then  why  does  the 
United  States  Government  operate  the 
American  special  between  Tours  and 
Chaumont,  a  real  up-to-date  train  in 
charge  of  Americans,  with  first-,  second-, 
and  third-class  compartments,  in  which 
the  boys  who  won  the  war  are  only  allowed 
in  the  third-class?  The  dining-room  on 
this  wonderful  train  is  for  officers  only. 
There  may  be  other  such  trains,  but  this 
is  the  only  one  I  know  of. 

The  boys  who  found  it  necessary  to 
sit  in  the  third-class  ears,  and  eat  their 
corn  Willy  and  beans  if  they  had  any,  all 
hope  you  find  these  few  lines  of  interest. 


"Among  the  books  sent  to  an  Engineers' 
camp  at  Issoudun,"  writes  Lucy  Lester,  a 
Directoress   of  Women's   Work  with   tho 
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Professional  men  and  business  men  to 
reach  their  full  efficiency  must  work  to 
a  time  schedule.  Such  men  today  more 
than  ever  are  dependent  on  motor  cars. 
Without  good  tires  no  car  is  dependable 


Time  lo  Re-tir«7 

,Suj    Flak, 


1  IRES   of  long  endurance  without   in- 
terrupted running  — 

Tires  that  ensure  safety  in  slippery  going  and  make 
sure  the  quick,  sudden  stop  in  congested  traffic  — 

Tires  that  lend  an  appearance  of  quality  and  of  sub- 
stantial stability  in  keeping  with  the  car  they  carry  — 

Such  essentials  as  these,  and  a  lundamental  manu- 
facturing, selling  and  service  policy  exceptional  in 
plan  and  scope,  make  Fisk  Non-skid  Tires  a  satis- 
faction  in   use  and  an  attractive  investment   \alue. 


FISK  NONSKID  TIRES 
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Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France,  "I  found  a  worn 
copy  of  Victor  Chapman's  'Letters  from 
the  Front.'  On  the  fly-leaf  appeared  a 
poem  dated  December  26,  1917,  and  signed 
by  the  initials  P.  R.  P."  The  poem,  a 
sonnet,  is  as  follows: 


Thou  dximb  sweet  spirit  of  eternal  light! 
No  gift  of  poesy  nor  painters'  art 
Vouchsafed  expression  to  thy  mystic  heart 
That  knew  not  love  nor  any  soft  dehght. 
But  found  its  liigli  fulfilment  in  the  fight 
For  France  and  Liberty.     The  brave  depart 
And  we  poor  clowns  yntii  wavering  steps  now  start 
To  imitate  the  radiance  of  thy  flight. 

Victor  Emmanuel!     Dead  but  not  departed, 
Victor  in  life — ^in  death  you  heard  us  still 
Above    those   lines    where    once   your    Nieuport 

started. 
"We  soon  shall  follow — men  from  plain  and  hill. 
Tho  some  of  us  shall  live  and  many  die 
Not  one  shall  reach  thy  ImmortaUty. 


There  is  a  bouquet  for  General  Pershing 
in  this  letter  from  Sergeant  J.  M.  Callahan, 
who  has  been  stationed  at  American  Gen- 
eral Headquarters  for  the  past  ten  months 
and  has  heard  soldiers  from  all  parts  of 
France  express  their  opinions  of  the  General 
and  his  policies.  The  writer,  with  passing 
mention  of  the  fact  that  he  "couldn't 
criticize  the  General  in  a  letter  even  if  he 
wanted  to,"  declares  his  entire  disin- 
terestedness, and  vouches  for  a  more  favor- 
able feeling  toward  the  American  Com- 
mander-in-Chief than  some  recent  reports 
had  indicated.  Sergeant  Callahan  writes, 
in  the  course  of  a  letter  to  a  friend  in 
Washington: 

We  all  find  it  harder  since  the  armistice, 
but  I  think  the  complaints  that  the  papers 
report  as  reaching  the  States  from  re- 
turned soldiers  in  regard  to  army  life  and 
army  conditions  are  not  all  fair-minded  or 
right.  Some  Senator  recently  raised  a  great 
howl  about  things  over  here  and  was  not 
very  complimentary  to  General  Pershing. 
Perhaps  he  knows  more  than  I  do,  and  then 
again  he  may  be  blowing  his  political 
horn.  I  have  Uved  under  the  rule  of 
Pershing  for  ten  months,  but  I  don't  feel 
compelled  to  call  upon  Heaven  or  some 
Senator  to  right  the  wrongs  that  have 
been  done  to  me.  Of  course,  I  couldn't 
criticize  the  General  in  a  letter  even  if  I 
wanted  to,  but  unless  things  change  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  I  arrive  in  the 
States,  when  I  wiU  be  at  Uberty  to  say 
what  pleases  me,  true  or  untrue,  I  am 
always  glad  to  salute  him,  not  because  he 
is  a  very  brilliant  mihtary  man  or  because 
he  is  the  head  of  the  Army  or  because  I 
have  to  do  it  whether  I  want  to  or  not, 
but  I  am  glad  because  of  the  treatment 
he  has  given  me  as  a  soldier.  There  are 
lots  of  things  I  hate  in  the  Army,  but 
Pershing  didn't  invent  them,  and  there  are 
lots  of  things  I  like  that  Pershing  did 
invent. 

Fellows  in  General  Headquarters  have 
chances  to  hear  things,  read  things,  and 
meet  more  fellows  from  different  divisions 
than  has  any  other  class  of  men  in  France, 
and  I  don't  know  of  any  incident  seen, 
read,  or  heard  that  would  make  me  think 
that  the  average  fair-minded  soldier  felt 
any  different  toward  the  "C.  in  C."  than 
I  do.  It  is  well  still  to  remember  that  we 
went  throtigh  a  regular  man-sized  war  over 
here,  and  that  in  order  to  win  the  war  it 
was  necessary  at  times  to  sacrifice  the 
wishes,  feelings,  and  temperament  of  some 
of  those  engaged  in  it.     I  think  this  par- 


ticular Senator,  whoever  he  was,  will  have 
to  shout  a  little  louder  before  the  A.  E.  F. 
can  "hear"  him. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  through 
with  the  Army  when  they  mvister  me  out, 
and  in  voicing  the  above  sentiments  I  am 
not  "handshaking"  or  looking  for  some 
reward.  As  I  said  before,  this  Senator 
may  know  more  than  I  do  on  the  subject, 
but  before  I  beheve  his'  reflections  on 
"Black  Jack"  I  want  to  know  "how  he 
gets  that  wav." 


THE  "ORIGINAL  MELTING-POT  OF  THE 
HUMAN  RACE"  IN  WEST  CHINA 


FORTY  tribes,  including  men  that 
represent  almost  every  known  race, 
are  hidden  away  in  western  China,  where 
they  have  preserved  their  tribal  char- 
acteristics through  unnumbered  ages. 
"The  oldest  human  melting-pot"  this 
crescent  of  land  has  been  called,  for  here, 
it  seems,  men  of  all  colors  and  statures 
and  tongties  were  mixed  at  some  prehistoric 
time,  and  then  sent  forth  again  to  populate 
the  world;  but  each  tribe,  it  appears,  left 
a  remnant  that  has  lingered,  distinct  and 
individual,  to  the  present  day.  Because 
of  their  isolation  and  the  unwarlike 
character  of  the  neighboring  Chinese,  they 
are  actually  independent,  even  tho,  on  the 
map,  they  are  a  part  of  the  Chinese 
Republic;  for,  altho  they  ntimber  forty 
tribes,  they  are  agreed  on  one  thing,  and 
that  is,  that  the  Chinese  shall  not  trespass. 
The  Chinese,  after  generations  of  contact 
with  these  shattered  remnants  of  unknown 
races,  have  decided  to  let  them  alone. 

Not  only  are  there  representatives  of  the 
white,  brown,  and  yellow  races  among 
them,  according  to  Dr.  Joseph  Beech, 
president  of  the  West  China  Union  Uni- 
versity, but  representatives  of  the  race  the 
North  American  Indians  sprang  from.  He 
even  traces  the  origin  of  the  totem-poles 
of  Alaska  to  the  tree-ladders  still  used  by  a 
tribe  in  this  ancient  community.  With  two 
associates.  Dr.  H.  L.  Canright,  a  physician, 
and  Newton  N.  Hayes,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man. 
Dr.  Beech  traveled  into  the  borderland 
of  the  tribes'  country,  and  even  pene- 
trated beyond  one  of  the  fortresses,  "built 
like  Norman  castles  and  greatly  resembling 
them  in  appearance,"  which  block  the 
valleys  leading  to  the  fertile  plateaus  and 
rich  timberlands  of  the  tribesmen.  Dr. 
Beech's  recent  account  of  his  adventures, 
given  before  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chtirch  in 
New  York  City,  is  quoted  in  part  by  the 
New  York  Sun: 

"I  have  seen  people — men,  women,  and 
children — in  West  China  whom  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  distinguish  from 
the  Indians  of  the  Western  States  if  they 
were  drest  ahke,"  said  Dr.  Beech.  "I 
believe,  too,  that  I  stumbled  across  an 
explanation  of  the  curiotis  totem -poles 
found  along  the  western  coast  of  North 
America.  These  totem  -  poles,  regarded 
merely  as  a  pectiliar  form  of  idols,  in  my 
opinion  originally  had  some  practical  util- 
ity.    In  the  cliff-houses  of  West  China  the 


stone  dwellings  are  built  tier  on  tier  up 
the  hillside  like  a  flight  of  great  steps.  The 
second  floor  can  not  be  entered  except 
through  an  opening  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
first  floor,  and  so  on  up  to  the  top. 

"Ladders  do  not  exist  even  to-day  in 
these  dwellings.  Instead,  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  is  txsed.  Through  the  hole  in  the  ceil- 
ing the  top  jtits  into  the  chamber  above 
by  a  distance  of  three  or  four  feet.  Notches 
are  ctit  in  the  tree-trunk,  so  that  a  crude 
perpendicular  stairway  is  formed.  The 
part  above  the  floor  is  left  to  give  the 
climber  a  grip  for  his  hands  as  he  reaches 
the  topmost  notch  in  his  upward  climb. 
The  primitive  stairs  themselves  afforded  a 
means  of  escape  from  enemies.  Hence  they 
came  to  be  regarded  as  something  more  im- 
portant than  mere  poles  or  tree-trunks. 
Gods  of  hideous  appearance  were  carved 
on  their  tops.  In  West  China  many  of 
these  carved  poles  still  remain. 

"It  seems,  in  view  of  what  is  known  of 
the  religious  instincts  of  primitive  people, 
that  they  would  be  most  reluctant  to  leave 
behind  them  these  god-ladders.  Certainly 
when  they  started  on  their  great  migration, 
as  I  believe  they  did,  going  north  through 
China  and  Siberia  to  Bering  Strait,  they 
would  carry  with  them  the  memory  of  these 
gods.  As  they  wandered,  somehow  cross- 
ing the  narrow  strait  between  Siberia  and 
Alaska,  the  need  for  the  notches  in  the  poles 
disappeared;  there  were  no  cliff-houses 
to  cUmb.  Consequently  the  ornamental 
carving  extended  downward  until  the 
entire  pole  became  a  single  idol,  without 
any  other  use." 

Starting  from  Cheng-tu  into  the  tribal 
borderland  with  a  Chinese  guide,  Dr. 
Beech  and  his  two  companions  traversed 
country  which  few  white  men  have  ever 
visited.  The  trip  was  brief,  only  twenty- 
one  days,  but  they  "collected  material 
enough  to  ponder  over  for  the  rest  of  their 
Uves."  Unfortunately  no  one  carried  a 
camera,  since  it  was  not  intended  at  first 
to  penetrate  into  the  country  of  the  forty 
tribes.  Between  four  and  eleven  millions 
of  people  are  believed  to  belong  to  the 
various  tribes  in  the  country  roughly 
bounded  by  the  river  Min  on  the  east, 
Parma  on  the  south,  the  Gobi  Desert  on  the 
north,  and  Tibet  on  the  west.  The 
language  generally  used  is  that  of  Tibetan 
and  Turkestan  peoples,  and  the  religion  is 
a  low-grade  Lamaism  or  Animism.  Dr. 
Beech  is  quoted  as  to  their  strange  charac- 
teristics and  traditions: 

"History  handed  down  by  word  of 
mouth  by  the  Chinese  of  the  southerji 
provinces  has  it  that  the  races  now  living 
in  the  mountainous  regions,  or  one  of  these 
races,  once  was  spread  all  over  southern 
China.  So,  too,  says  the  tradition  of 
Tibetans  on  the  other  side.  The  tribesmen, 
too,  have  this  tradition  and  relate  that 
they  were  driven  back  and  back  and 
finally  into  the  mountains. 

"It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  how 
much  truth  there  is  in  these  traditions. 
We  know  that  most  of  the  races  of  Europe 
came  out  of  the  depth  of  central  Asia.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  each  race,  moving 
onward,  Avould  leave  behind  some  remnant 
of  its  people.  The  onward  press  of  other 
peoples  would  compel  those  remaining,  no 
matter  how  brave,  to  desert  then*  broad 
territories  and  take  refuge  in  the  motm- 
tains.  A  little  north  of  this  region  arose 
the  greatest  conqueror  the  world  has  ever 
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G)nserving  Labor  and  Cutting  Costs 
vdth  Matnews  Gravity  Conveyers 


SAVE  time  and  labor  in  production! 
That's  the  big  essential  of  industry 
today.  Every  machine  running  at 
capacity!  Every  man  most  efficiently 
employed! 

Right  in  your  factory  there's  a  force 
that  will  save  man-power  and  reduce 
labor  expense.  Gravity — the  earth- 
force  that  draws  all  things  downward 
— will  convey  your  goods'more  quickly, 
easily  and  economically  than  any  other 
povirer. 

Mathews  Gravity  Roller  Conveyers 
answer  practically  every  conveying 
need.  They  move  delicate  glass\vare 
or  drop  forgings — straight  and  around 
corners — from  freight  car  to  factory, 
floor  to  floor,  room  to  room,  from 
warehouse  to  shipping  yard.  No  ex- 
pense for  power!  Natural  gravity 
does  the  work  with  one  man  at  each 
end  of  the  conveyer. 

Consider  the  saving!  No  trucks,  no 
men  returning  for  loads,  no  idle  hands. 


No  repairing  of  floors.  No  waste  of 
valuable  floor-space.  No  mistakes. 
No  delays.  No  break  downs.  But 
constant  power  supplied  free  and  a 
smooth,  steady  flow  of  goods  over 
steel,  ball-bearing  rollers! 

The  Mathews  Gravity  Roller  Con- 
veyer means  a  daily  speeding  up  of 
delivery — a  daily  saving  of  overhead 
expense.  It  comes  in  portable  or  per- 
manent units  for  light  and  heavy  work. 
It  requires  little  attention,  costs  little 
for  upkeep.  Experience  proves  it  lasts 
longest  and  does  the  w^ork  for  which 
it  is  adapted  at  least  cost. 

Let  our  engineers  solve  your  con- 
veying problems.  We  designed  the 
first  steel,  ball-bearing  roller  conveyer. 
For  fifteen  years  we  have  been  man- 
ufacturing gravity  conveyers  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  many  different  busi- 
nesses. Mathews  Gravity  Roller  Con- 
veyers have  many  special  patented 
features.  Write  for  further  informa- 
tion. 


MATHEWS    GRAVITY    CARRIER    COMPANY 

125  Tenth  St.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa.    'branch  Factories:  Toronto,  Ont. — London,  Eng. 


GRAVITY 


CONVEYEa 
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Make  Your  Radiators  Fuel  Conservers 
Instead  of  Wilful  Wasters 

INEFFICIENT  steam  radiators  that  hiss  and  hammer, 
and  won't  warm  up — though  you  pile  on  coal  Hke  the 
fireman  of  a  fast  freight  and  force  the  draft  to  the  Hmit — 
are  wilful  wasters  that  add  dollars  of  excess  charges  to 
your  fuel  expense. 

About  99%  of  all  steam  radiator  trouble  is  due  to  faulty 
air-venting  valves. 

Hoffman  Vvlves 

more  heatfivin  less  coal 

make  steam  radiators  ioo%  efficient — save  fuel — because 
they  permit  every  square  inch  of  radiator  surface  to  give 
up  its  full  quota  of  heat  at  low  steam  pressure. 

A  Hoffman  relieves  all  air;  retains  all  steam— does  not  spit 
water  to  scald  floors  and  ruin  ceilings.  It  is  an  automatic, 
non-adjustable  instrument  of  precision  that  does  its  work 
day  after  day,  month  after  month,  without  care  or  attention. 

A  Five   Years'  Guarantee 

Every  Hoffman  Valve  is  sold  with  a  five  years'  guarantee. 
If,  after  using,  you  are  not  completely  satisfied  that  a 
Hoffman  is  a  "Sure  Cure"  for  a  balky  radiator — its  full 
purchase  price  will  be  returned. 

Your  steam  heating  contractor  sells  and  recommends  Hoffman  Valves 
because  he  knows  how  well  they  do  their  work. 

Order  from  him.  He  will  give  you  his  expert  opinion  concerning  the 
Hoffman  best  adapted  to  your  requirements.  There  is  a  Hoffman  Valve 
for  every  type  of  service. 

Write  for  Booklet 

"More  Heat  from  Less  Coal."  In  simple,  non-technical  terms  it 
describes  troubles  you  probably  have  experienced — tells  what  venting 
valves  should  do,  and  how  Hoffmans  do  it. 

Send  for  a  Sample  Valve 

If  your  system  is  of  the  ordinary  one  pipe  type, 
try  a  single  sample  No.  i  Hoffman  Valve  which 
will  be  mailed  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  $1.90 
— your  steam  heating  contractor  will 
"Hoffmanize"  the  rest  of  your  radiators. 

Hoffman  Specialty  Company,  inc. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY 


known,  Genghis  Khan.  Thus  in  the 
SnoM-y  ^loimtain  chain,  so  called  because 
its  peaks  are  always  white,  were  left 
remnants  of  many  once  great  tribes, 
tribes  which  still  preserve  much  of  the 
civilization  of  their  ancestors,  but  are 
now  comparatively  weak  as  the  result  of 
constant  fighting  and  migration." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  most 
highly  developed  of  the  tribes  are  the 
Sung-Panese,  living  in  the  northern  section 
of  thq  region  on  the  most  fertile  land. 
These,  undoubtedly,  are  of  the  Arj'an 
stock,  from  which  sprang  most  of  the 
European  peoples. 

"They  are  as  white  as  you,  and  look 
like  j'ou,"  the  guide  told  Dr.  Beech. 
"They  never  nm  away.  They  love  to 
fight." 

They  are  well  above  the  European 
races  in  average  stature,  most  of  them 
being  six  feet  or  more,  and  they  are 
stalwart  and  hardy.  They  dress  in  elabor- 
ate colors,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  being  the 
favorites.  They  hold  high  plateaus,  cul- 
tivate the  soil,  and  raise  sheep.  Despite 
the  fact  that  they  live  in  the  mountains, 
they  are  gi'eat  horsemen,  bestriding  horses 
which  seem  inidersized,  possibly  because 
of  their  riders'  own  proportions.  The 
horses  are  remarkable  animals  which  have 
acquired  the  most  surprizing  agility  in 
traversing  the  mountainous  countrj'. 

It  is  on  horseback  that  duels  are  fought 
by  this  tribe.  In  fighting  they  use  guns 
of  native  manufacture,  stones,  spears,  and 
swords. 

"Most  of  the  guns  iised  by  the  Sung- 
Panese,  howev'er,  are  so  heaA^"^  that  they 
must  be  handled  by  two  men,"  said  Dr. 
Beech.  "They  are  about  eight  feet  long, 
and  somewhat  resemble  our  early  Euro- 
pean attempts.  Two  men  carry  them  on 
their  shoulders,  and  when  they  are  fired 
one  man's  body  serves  as  a  carriage  or  rest 
while  the  other  discharges  the  piece. 
Anything — lead,  iron,  and  other  metals — 
is  used  for  bullets.  The  guns  are  flint- 
locks and  matchlocks.  I  did  not  get  an 
opportunity  to  see  these  people  mjself,  as 
our  trip  did  not  take  us  into  the  confines 
of  this  particiilar  tribe. 

"I  had  an  opportunity  while  in  the 
coTintry  to  examine  one  of  the  border 
fortresses.  It  greatly  resembled  an  old 
Norman  castle  in  architecture.  The  AvaUs 
were  several  feet  thick,  and  it  completely 
blocked  the  way  up  a  valley  leading  to  the 
mountains.  Four  towers,  one  at  each 
corner  of  a  square,  were  each  surmounted 
by  pesnnants,  and  along  the  cliffs  and  from 
every  pinnacle  floated  other  pennants.  I 
foimd  out  later  these  were  prayer  flags, 
to  which  the  i)eople  prayed  whenever  the 
A\-ind  made  them  flutter,  but  until  I  knew 
it  the  whole  affair  looked  as  1  imagine  a 
castle  must  have  looked  during  a  tourna- 
ment in  the  Middle  Ages. 

"Compulsory  military  service  is  a 
feature  of  their  life  that  has  evidently 
existed  for  centuries.  Every  man  must 
serve  a  certain  time  in  the  frontier  guard. 
When  he  is  called  he  moves  down  into  the 
valley  with  his  family  and  lives  within  the 
enclosure  surrounded  by  the  four  towers. 
Avhieh  are  about  sixty  feet  high.  The  stones 
of  the  towers  are  of  the  flat,  easily  spUt 
variety  found  on  the  mountainsides, 
and  are  held  together  by  mortar." 

On  approaching  a  section  of  the  tribes' 
country  the  European  observed  far  oft" 
huge:smoke-stacks  of  stoneVising  on  the  hill- 
sides to  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet  or 
more  from  the  flat  tops  of  the  chff-houses. 
The  scene  resembled  somewhat  a  distant 
view  of  an  industrial  tovm.  The  towers, 
whatever  their  use  was  in  the  past,  are  now 
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used    for    smoking    and     drying    meats, 
vegetables,  and  fruits. 

The  gunpowder  used  by  most  of  the 
tribes  has  been  made  for  centuries  in  their 
mountain  strongholds  by  a  process  which 
is  still  unknown  to  the  Chinese,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  the  originators  of 
gunpowder. 

On  the  road  northwest  of  Cheng-tu 
Dr.  Beech  saw  one  tribe  which  appeared 
to  be  of  the  same  race  as  the  Czecho- 
slovaks of  Bohemia.  They  lived  in 
\'illages  built  of  massive  stones  ranged  tier 
on  tier  along  the  hillsides.  The  women  are 
very  fond  of  ornaments,  and  most  of  them 
were  loaded  down  with  bracelets,  rings, 
and  earrings  chiefly  of  silver,  with  blue  and 
red  stones  found  in  that  section  of  the 
country. 

Perhaps  the  Miao  tribe  is  the  most 
friendly  of  the  forty.  Two  or  three  boys 
have  attended  the  missionary  schools; 
also  some  years  ago  Dr.  Beech  saw  a  Miao 
minstrel  who  wandered  about  among  the 
Chinese  singing,  dancing,  and  playing  a 
long  instrument  which  somewhat  resembled 
a  banjo.  The  tribe  has  suffered  greatly  in 
wars  mth  the  Chinese  and  the  Lolos, 
but  still  remains  independent  and  fairly 
powerful.  Another  tribe  is  distinctly  of 
the  brown  race,  its  members  resembling 
Hawaiians  in  appearance. 

Most  of  the  tribes  are  exceedingly  fierce 
and  despise  the  Chinese  and  all  foreigners. 
A  British  naturalist  named  Bruce,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  a  short  distance  into 
the  country  of  the  tribes  some  years  ago, 
wandered  away  from  his  Chinese  guides 
and  found  himself  surrounded  by  tribes- 
men. He  was  compelled  to  surrender 
his  rifle  and  was  then  immediately  de- 
capitated. His  body  was  recovered  after 
some  fighting.  Poison  is  known  and  used 
by  the  natives  in  ridding  themselves  of 
undesired  guests.  A  missionary  who  ac- 
cepted food  from  them  very  nearly  died 
from  its  effects. 

The  moral  code  is  primitive.  What 
we  call  chastity  does  not  exist  until 
after  marriage.  The  black  Lolos,  a  tribe 
located  between  two  branches  of  the  white 
Lolos  near  the  southern  border  of  Szechun, 
are  worshipers  of  the  black  arts  and  fol- 
lowers of  degraded  forms  of  Lamaism  and 
Animism.  No  foreigner  has  ever  pene- 
trated their  country. 

"Undoubtedly  the  Chinese  of  the  south- 
ern provinces  are  not  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  country,"  Dr.  Beech  said 
in  discussing  west  and  south  China  as  a 
whole.  "There  are  caves  along  the  rivers 
which  were  inhabited  by  some  primitive 
people  before  the  Chinese  and  possibly 
before  the  tribesmen  lived  there.  Tradi- 
tions of  these  people  may  still  be  found 
among  some  of  the  Chinese. 

"Two  other  races  dwelling  not  in  the 
tribe  country  but  in  the  heart  of  the 
Chinese  Republic  are  also  most  interest- 
ing. One  race  consists  of  Mohammedans 
brought  across  central  Asia  by  the  Mongols 
to  fight  against  the  Chinese.  After  the 
wars  were  over  each  fighter  was  given  a 
horse,  a  Chinese  wife,  and  a  piece  of  land, 
and  settled  down  southwest  of  Cheng-tu. 
Altho  they  have  intermarried  witii  the 
Chinese,  as  the  tribesmen  have  not,  they 
stiU  retain  many  Mohammedan  customs, 
and  some  of  them  are  Mohammedans  in 
appearance. 

"The  other  race,  of  which  little  is 
known,  is  a  tribe  of  Jews  who  came  to 
China  centuries  ago,  probably  by  a 
northern  route  and  settled  in  the  western 
section  of  the  province  of  Hunan.  They 
now  look  like  C^hinoso  and  speak  the 
language,   but  many  customs  and   tradi- 
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Translation 
The  value  of  Ru-bcr- 
oid  has  been  known  for 
many  years  in  the  far 
East.  M  a  n  y  largo 
and  important  biiild- 
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durable  material. 
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TheWorld^sApproval 


Universal  use  of  an  article  over  a 
long  period  of  years  is  proof  of  uni- 
versal approval.  When  you  are  buy- 
ing ready-roofing  remember  this  with 
reference  to  Ru-ber-oid. 

The  whole  world  knows  Ru-ber-oid 
and  knows  that  it  makes  good.  For 
years  and  years  it  has  been  used  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  has 
withstood  the  tropic  heat  of  India 
and  the  Arctic  cold  of  Greenland. 
Wherever  it  has  gone  it  has  made 
friends  and  kept  them. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this.  During  all 
the  years  that  Ru-ber-oid  has  been 
made — and  itwas  the  first  ready-roof- 
ing on  the  market — its  high  quality 
has  been  maintained  inviolate. 
Neither  low  competitive  prices  nor 
any  other  considerations  have  affected 
the  standard  set  nearly  thirty  years 
ago.  This  requires  that  Ru-ber-oid 
shall  be  absolutely  the  best  in  every 
respect  which  The  Standard  Paint 
Company — the  pioneer  ready-roofing 
manufacturer — knows  how  to  make. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy — because  it  is  made 
to  meet  a  standard  of  quality  not  a  stand- 
ard of  price — Ru-ber-oid  appeals  especially 
to  those  who  realize  that  low  first  cost  does 
not  mean  economy  in  the  long  run. 

Ask  your  building  material  or  hardware 
dealer  for  Ru-ber-oid.  Remember  that  there 
is  only  one  Ru-ber-oid  Roofing. 

The  Standard  Paint  Company 

Chicago  New  York  Boston 


MAKERS  OF 


RU-BEROID 

ROOFING 

There  is  but  ONE  Ru-ber-oid — The  Standard  Paint  Company  makes  it 


The  galeivay  to  Wai  Wii  Pn  ( Foreign      _^j 

Affairs  Office),  Pekin.      Covered 

%vith  Ru-ber-oid.  0/i  ,'  C 
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tions  link  them  with  the  Hebrew  race. 
Dr.  ^lartin,  a  noted  missionary,  discovered 
among  them  an  ancient  copy  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  none  of  them 
could  read,  but  which  they  treasured.  Why 
they  came  to  China,  and  from  what  land 
they  came,  is  unknown." 


WHY  AMERICAN  BOYS  ARE  MARRY- 
ING FRENCH  GIRLS 


AN  American  Na'v'y  nurse,  who  admits 
she's  slightly  jealous,  furnishes  per- 
haps the  first  really  thoroughgoing  and 
expert  opinion  on  the  Franco-American 
marriage  situation  in  France.  After  a  year 
and  a  half  in  France  this  American  girl 
finds  French  femininity  "delightful,"  with 
a  knowledge  of  captivating  masculine 
hearts  that  would  put  most  American  girls 
completely  out  of  the  running.  She  sug- 
gests the  advisability  of  presenting  Pi'esi- 
dent  Wilson  with  a  petition  to  send  all 
American  troops  home  at  once,  "in  the 
name  of  American  dobiitantes."  Her 
letter,  TVTitten  to  a  relative  in  New  York, 
appears  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun: 

You  seem  rather  incredulous  about  so 
many  of  our  American  boys  hav-ing  mar- 
ried Frenchwomen.  Why,  I  wonder?  I 
don't  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not. 
The  Frenchwoman  is  a  delightful  creature. 
Even  we  American  and  English  nurses  can 
see  that,  much  as  we  should  like  at  times 
to  see  otherwise,  for  we're  still  human 
and  still  feminine,  and  it  goes  rather  hard 
with  .us  to  see  some  of  the  finest  of  our 
soldier  lads  marrying  pretty  little  Alines, 
Maries,  and  Ninettes. 

We  think  we  could  find  better  mates 
for  them,  and  some  of  us  think  that  a  few 
could  be  found  without  even  going  outside 
of  France.  Bxit  still  they're  being  capti- 
A^ated — we  call  it  "ca^jtured"  when  we  talk 
among  ourselves  —  by  the  Frenchwomen. 
Louise  told  me  last  night  that  she  had  it  on 
positive  authority  that  in  the  neigh])orhood 
of  100,000  American  soldiers  and  sailors 
had  married  FrenchAvoraen  over  here! 
No  wonder  we  are  jealous — only  don't  tell 
anybody  that  we  are,  for  maybe  I'm  the 
only  one  of  us  who  is  ready  to  admit  it 
even  to  herself. 

Still,  as  I've  just  said.  I  don't  blame  the 
boys.  These  girls  are  really  almost  irre- 
sistible, and  they  understand  the  art  of 
flirtation  better  when  they  are  born  than 
the  average  American  v\'oman  understands 
it  after  her  fourth  divorce.  They  know  how 
to  dress,  too,  to  bring  out  the  very  littlest 
as  well  as  the  greatest  of  their  charms.  And 
they  know  how  to  talk  to  our  soldiers  with 
their  eyes  and  hands  and  shoulders  better 
than  we  Americans  can  talk  to  them  in  their 
own  United  States.  They  speak  a  univer- 
sal language^the  language  of  appeal — 
and  they  never  fail  to  make  themselves 
understood. 

Besides  all  this  more  or  less  superfi- 
cial charm,  the  Frenchwoman  is  truly  a 
woman.  They  make  wonderful  wives  and 
mothers.  I've  been  here  long  enough  to 
see  that.  They  make  even  better  wives 
and  mothers  than  they  make  sweethearts. 
They're  wonderful  housekeepers,  altho, 
except  among^  the  upper  classes,  they  do 
run  to  too  much  furniture  in  their  parlors 
and  too  much  garlic  in  their  kitchen,  to 
suit  my  plain  tastes.  But  how  they  do  un- 
derstand food-conservation  and  economy. 
IMr.  Hoover  could  learn  quite  a  few  lessons 
from  them  if  he  cared  to  study  them. 


And  on  top  of  all  this  femiiiinity,  they 
are  fighters.  They  are  the  bravest  women, 
as  a  class,  I  believe  I  have  ever  known, 
and  the  most  consistently  patriotic.  Their 
patriotism  is  so  deep,  so  much  a  part  of 
them,  that  they  never  think  of  saying  any- 
thing about  it.  If  j'ou  separated  a  French- 
woman from  her  love  of  France  and  her 
desire  to  serve  France,  you  would  have 
to  tear  her  limb  from  limb  and  pick  her 
to  pieces.  It  goes  all  through  her, .  and 
enters  subconsciously  into  everything 
she  has  done  since  she  has  been  a  French- 
woman. You  know  something  of  what 
they've  done  since  the  summer  of  1914 
from  your  reading  of  the  papers  and 
magazines,  but  that  full  history  can  never 
be  \vTitten. 

So,  why  shouldn't  our  boys  love  them, 
and  marry  them?  Anyway,  whether 
they  should  or  should  not,  they're  doing 
it.  Can't  you  do  something  to  persuade 
the  Government  to  have  them  all  brought 
home?  We're  thinking  about  presenting  a 
petition  to  Mr.  Wilson  while  in  France, 
begging  him,  in  the  name  of  American 
debutantes,  to  send  our  bovs  home. 


ON  BEING    A    BAD    CHILD  IN 
COLONIAL  CONNECTICUT 


THERE  are  many  historic  traditions, 
more  or  less  libelous,  that  die  hard,  or, 
rather,  die  not  at  all.  In  this  category  is 
the  repeated  allusion  to  the  burning  of 
witches  in  Salem.  The  truth  is  that 
while  the  old  Massachusetts  seaport-town 
did  hang  witches,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  then  prevailing,  at  least  the  burning 
of  poor  old  women  was  a  custom  that  was 
not  brought  over  from  the  old  world. 
Similarly,  most  remarks  upon  the  so-called 
"blue-laws"  of  Connecticut  are  evoked, 
not  by  the  real  statutes  of  that  well- 
governed  commonwealth,  but  by  recol- 
lections of  citations  from  a  code  that  never 
had  real  existence,  but  was  falsely  attrib- 
uted to  the  colony  by  a  malcontent 
former  resident,  who  sought  revenge  on 
his  former  fellow  citizens  by  ridicule  based 
on  falsehood. 

However,  the  New  York  Sun  is  within 
the  truth  when  it  puts  it  that  one  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  colony  was  its  treat- 
ment of  delinquent  children: 

It  is  a  paradox  that  the  same  ideals 
that  showed  enlightened  care  for  children 
by  establishing  free  schools  early  in  the 
history  of  the  colony  also  punished  trans- 
gressions of  children  with  pitiless  severity. 

This  side  of  the  picture  is  exhibited  by 
William  B.  Bailey,  professor  of  practical 
philanthropy  at  Yale,  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Children  Before  the  Courts  in 
Connecticut"  and  issued  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor.  The  rigors  of  the  blue-laws 
toward  young  offenders  are  illustrated  by 
these  two  provisions  of  the  code  of  1650, 
which  were  reenacted  in  1672: 

"If  any  child  or  children  above  six- 
teen years  old,  and  of  sufficient  under- 
standing, shall  curse  or  smite  their  nat- 
ural father  or  mother,  he  or  they  shall 
be  put  to  death,  unless  it  can  be  sufficiently 
testified  that  the  parents  have  been  very 
unohristianly  negligent  in  the  education 
of  such  children,  or  so  provoked  them  by 
extreme  and  cruel  correction  that  they 
have   been   forced   thereunto   to   preserve 


themselves  from  death  or  maiming.  Exodus 
.xxi:  17.     Leviticus  xx:  9.     Exodus  x.xi:  15. 

"If  any  man  have  a  stubborn  or  re- 
bellious son  of  sufficient  imderstanding 
and  years,  viz.,  sixteen  years  of  age,  which 
will  not  obey  the  voice  of  his  father,  or 
the  voice  of  mother,  and  that  when  they 
have  chastened  him  he  will  not  harken 
unto  them;  then  may  his  father  or  mother, 
being  his  natural  parents,  lay  hold  on  him 
and  bring  him  to  the  magistrates  assem- 
bled in  court,  and  testify  unto  them,  that 
their  son  is  stubborn  and  rebellious  and 
will  not  obey  their  voice'  and  chastisement, 
but  lives  in  sundry  notorious  crimes,  such 
son  shall  be  put  to  death.  Deuteronomy 
xxi:  20,  21." 

The  death  penalty  was  imposed  on 
children  for  a  dozen  other  offenses,  in- 
cluding blasphemy,  witchcraft,  and  idolatry-. 
"It  must  be  remembered,"  Professor 
Bailey  remarks,  "that  these  laws  were 
not  passed  to  meet  possible  exigencies, 
but  that  the  penalties  were  actually  en- 
forced." The  stocks,  the  pillory,  flogging, 
and  branding  were  penalties  for  minor 
offenses.  About  the  time  Yale  College 
was  being  founded  any  person  more  than 
fourteen  years  old  conv  icted  of  perjury  was 
liable  to  be  "set  on  the  pillory  by  the  space 
of  one  whole  hour,  .  .  .  and  have  both  his 
ears  nailed,"  among  other  punishments. 

For  older  children  lying  was  punish- 
able by  fine  or  the  stocks  or  whipping 
' '  on  the  naked  body  not  exceeding  ten 
stripes"  for  a  first  ofi'ense;  "and  for 
all  such  as  being  under  the  age  of  dis- 
cretion (fourtet^n  years)  that  shall  of- 
fend in  lying,  their  parents  or  masters 
shall  give  them  due  correction,  and  that 
in  the  presence  of  some  officer." 

Swimming  on  the  Lord's  day  was  a 
crime.  So  was  "unseasonable  meeting 
of  young  peoi)le  in  the  evening  after 
the  Sabbath."  The  child  who  should 
"contemptuously  behave  himself  toward 
the  Word  preached,  or  the  messen- 
ger thereof  ...  or  like  a  son  of  Korah 
cast  upon  his  true  doctrine  or  himself  any 
reproach"  was  to  be  "convented  and  re- 
proved openly"  by  a  magistrate,  and  for  a 
second  ofi"ense  was  to  ' '  stand  for  two  hours 
openly  ui)on  a  block  or  stool  four  feet 
high  upon  a  public  meeting-day,  with  a 
paper  fixt  upon  his  breast"  reading  "an 
open  and  obstinate  contemner  of  God's 
holy  ordinances." 

"Stubborn  children"  were  herded  in 
town  workhouses  along  with  adult  crimi- 
nals. They  received  a  "moderate  whip- 
ping," not  exceeding  ten  stripes  on  their  ar- 
rival, and  thereafter  were  whipt,  shackled, 
or  "abridged  of  their  food"  according  to 
the  keeper's  idea  of  their  deserts. 

Boys  above  sixteen  years  of  age  convict- 
ed of  serious  felonies  were  sent  to  the 
Newgate  Prison  in  the  copper-mines  in 
Symsbury,  of  which  E.  C.  Wines  wrote: 

"For  more  than  fifty  j^ears  (1773-1827) 
Connecticut  had  an  undergi'ound  prison 
in  an  old  mining  pit  on  the  hiUs  near 
Symsburj",  which  equaled  in  horrors 
all  that  was  ever  related  of  European 
prisons.  Here  the  prisoners  were  crowded 
together  at  night,  their  feet  fastened  to 
heavy  bars  of  iron,  and  chains  about 
their  necks  attached  to  beams  above. 
These  caves  reeked  with  filth,  causing 
incessant  contagious  fevers.  The  inmates 
were  self-educators  in  crime.  Their  mid- 
night revels  were  said  to  have  resembled 
often  the  bowlings  of  a  pandemonium, 
banishing  sleep  and  forbidding  all  repose. 
.  .  .  Men,  women,  boys,  idiots,  lunatics, 
drunkards,  innocent  and  guilty,  were 
mingled  pell-mell  together." 

The    rigor    of    these    statutes    abated 
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CHANDLER     SrX$rT95 


Tw^o  Beautiful 
for  Every  Season 

MORE  and  more  people  are  selecting  the  new  style  sedans  and 
coupes  as  their  family  cars.  And  in  this  field  the  Chandler 
offers  two  most  attractive  models,  each  moderately  priced. 

Once  it  was  necessary  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  closed  cars. 
Now  you  can  get  the.  handsome  and  luxurious  Chandler  sedan 
and  coupe  for  relatively  little  more  than  open  cars. 

These  two  newest  Chandler  models  offer  the  very  acme  of 
comfort  in  all  seasons.  With  their  heavy  plate  glass  windows 
closed  they  give  snug  protection  against  cold  and  rain  and  snow. 
With  the  windows  lowered,  by  automatic  adjustment,  they  are 
just  as  open  to  the  sunshine  and  the  soft  air  as  is  any  type  of  car. 

The  Chandler  sedan  and  coupe  are  of  handsome  design, 
beautifully  cushioned  and  upholstered,  and  lustrous  in  finish. 
They  are  sturdily  built  to  resist  the  stress  and  strain  of  rough 
roadways.  Each  is  mounted  on  the  one  famous  Chandler  chassis 
which,  through  six  years  of  honest  production,  has  earned  its 
place  in  the  very  front  rank  for  mechanical  excellence. 

SIX  SPLENDID  BODY  TYPES 

Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $1/^3  Four-Passenger  Roadster,  $ijgs 

Four-Passenger  Dispatch  Car,  $/S/j 
Convertible  Sedan,  $24^5  Convertible  Coupe,  $2jg5  Limousine,  $jog^ 

/111  prices  f.  0.  b.  Cleveland 
Dealers  in  nil  principal  cities  and  hundreds  of  towns 

CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Foreign  Department:  1790  Broadway,  New  York  City      Cable  Address:  "Chanmotor" 
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TRUCKS 


ECONOMY  PERFORMANCE 

Wherever  you  see  a  MACK  Truck  you  see  Performance.  And  the 
thousands  of  MACK  Truck  owners  know  from  experience  that  it  is 
Economy-Performance. 

In  every  part  of  engine,  chassis  and  body,  MACK  Trucks  are  the  personi- 
fication of  power — power  that  accomplishes  gruelling  tasks  day  in  and  day  out. 

MACK  Trucks  have  passed  the  test  of  time  and  mileage — vital  factors  in 
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ijraduall,v  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  did  not  disappear  entirely  until  the 
early  part  of  the  last  centur\-.  Nowadays 
Connecticut  deals  with  delinquent  children 
on  the  modern  principles  which  aim  at 
reformation  and  prevention. 


COL.  BILL  HAYWARD  AND  HIS 
"BLACK  WATCH" 


IT  was  a  glad  and  enthusiastic  morning 
in  New  York  when  Colonel  "Bill" 
Hayward's  negro  veterans,  nicknamed 
"The  Black  Watch,"  but  officially  the 
First  Battalion  of  the  old  15th  New  York 
Regiment,  marched  up  Fifth  Avenue  in 
their  tin  helmets,  fresh  from  the  fields  of 
France  and  Germany.  As  soon  as  the 
Stockholm  landed  the  colored  soldiers,  the 
reporters,  crowded  about  Colonel  Hayward, 
asked  especially  about  the  men  of  his 
command  who  had  been  decorated.  The 
Colonel  sent  an  orderly  for  Sergt.  Henry 
Johnson,  of  Company  C.  And  soon,  says 
the  New  York  Evening  World: 

The  big  colored  man,  whose  home  is  in 
Orange  Street,  Albany,  came  limping 
forward.  He  bore  many  marks  of  his 
thi-illing  fracas  with  the  Germans  which 
won  for  him  the  first  French  War-Cross 
to  be  awarded  to  the  colored  men.  The 
encounter  occurred  in  the  Argonne  May  5. 

Johnson  has  a  silver  plate  in  his  left 
foot,  which  causes  him  to  limp,  his  right 
foot  is  also  badly  shot  up,.h,e  has  a  bayonet 
scar  in  his  back,  the  back  of  his  left  hand 
shows  a  long  scar,  and  his  lips  were  cut 
to  pieces  by  a  German  bayonet.  Put  he 
wore  a  huge  smile  and  was  a  typical  bash- 
ful negro  dough-boy. 

Colonel  Hayward  placed  his  hand  on 
the  negro  soldier's  shoulder  and  said: 

•'Henry,  tell  these  gentlemen  about 
your  little  fight  with  the  Germans." 

The  soldier  came  to  a  salute  and  replied : 

"Yessuh." 

Breaking  from  his  rigid  salute,  Henry 
smiled  and  then  began  his  story,  often 
breaking  into  dialect  when  he  grew 
excited. 

"You  see  it  was  this  way,"  he  began. 
"I  was  on  post  "with  Needham  Roberts 
(a  New  York  negro,  who  came  home  some 
time  ago  with  a  similar  decoration).  Along 
about  midnight  the  sergeant  came  out 
with  two  draft  men. 

'"Good  Lord,  sergeant,'  I  said,  'them 
men  don't  know  how  to  handle  a  rifle, 
whaddyu  wanta  bring  'em  out  here  for. 
Take  those  fool  men  back  and  me  and 
Roberts  will  stay  alone!' 

"Just  a  few  minutes  after  the  sergeant 
went  back,  a  sniper  took  a  couple  shots 
at  me.  I  called  Sergt.  Roy  Thompson  and 
told  him  'theysa  lot  of  Dutchman  out 
there  and  they  done  been  shootin'  at  me!' 

"'Aw,  you're  scared,'  he  said  to  me. 

"'Scared  nothin'.  I  come  over  here 
to  do  mah  bit  and  Ahm  a  goin'  to  stick,' 
I  told  him,  and  he  went  away. 

"Along  'bout  two  o'clock,  I  guess  it 
was,  when  it  got  cloudy,  1  said  to  my- 
self, '  1  hear  some  snippin'  of  them  wares 
out  there,'  and  I  decided  to  get  ready. 
First  thing  I  called  Roberts,  ])ut  while  he 
was  a  comin'  I  reached  down  and  slid  the 
lid  offen  a  box  of  hand-grenades.  He 
didn't  come,  so  I  put  'em  in  a  I'ow  up  in 
front  of  me." 

"How  many  did  you  have?"  Johnson, 
was  asked. 

'"Bout  thirty,  I  guess.     Then  Roberts 


come  and  I  told  him  about  the  wires 
snippin'. 

"'They's  a  lot  of  Germans  out  there 
and  they're  agoin'  to  rush  me,'  I  says  to 
him.  'You  better  pass  word  along  to  the 
lootn'ant.  If  they  come  over  here  and 
try  to  get  in  they'll  get  me  or  I'll  get 
them.' 

"Finally,  they  kept  on  snippin'  my  wires, 
and  I  let  go  with  a  grenade.  Then  I 
grabbed  my  rifle  and  let  go  with  thirty- 
one  clips  of  bullets.  (He  paused  to  ex- 
plain there  are  three  bullets  in  a  clip.) 

"Bullets  begin  to  fly  and  I  yells  down 
to  Roberts:  'Better  come  on  up  here. 
Every  Dutchman  in  the  woods  is  out  here 
and  I'm  goin'  out  and  take  dat  hill.' 

"Roberts  rushed  up,  but  he  sure  got  it 
quick,  went  right  down,  shot  in  the  hip 
and  through  his  arm.  I  was  suah  tossin' 
out  dem  hand-grenades,  too,  boss,  but 
Roberts,  a-fumblin'  with  his  arm,  got  in 
mah  way. 

"'Git  on  down  in  youah  hole!'  I  yells 
to  him;  'pass  me  them  grenades  and  git 
away  from  mah  feet.  An'  pass  'em  quick!' 
Then  I  grabbed  mah  gun  and  was  a-pump- 
in'  it  to  'em  when  I  got  an  American  clip 
in  it  and  the  thing  stuck.  So  Ah  jist 
jumped  up  and  started  after  'em  with 
mah  gun,  a-swingin'  it  hard  and  heavy. 
Soon  as  Ah  cracked  a  few  it  busted  up 
too. 

"Ah  didn't  stop  to  ask  no  introductions 
er  excuse  myself,  but  jes  sailed  in,  a-grab- 
bin'  out  mah  French  bolo  Avhen  mah  gun 
went  bad. 

"One  musta  been  a  smart  guy,  for 
he    yelled    in    Enghsh,    'Oh,    that    black 

• has  got  me!     Rush  him! 

Rush  him!' 

"'Yes,  you  all  rush  me  and  Ah '11  suah 
try  and  git  you!'  I  sez  to  myself  'cause  I 
saw  one  guy  that  looked  like  a  lootn'at 
and  I  made  for  him.  Boss,  Ah  was 
agaoin  strong  and  suah  made  'em  step 
some.  But  then  some  German  got  me 
down  on  mah  knees  when  he  done  whanged 
me  with  the  butt  of  his  gun.  Whew!  it 
suah  hurt,  but  Ah  jes  kept  on,  a-grabbin' 
one  and  tossin'  him  right  over  my  shoulder. 

"Ah  guess  that  row  musta  lasted  a 
half  a  hour  before  they  got  relief  out  to 
me.  Ah  was  pretty  well  mussed  up,  an' 
so  was  Roberts.  But  the  'kunnel'  took 
good  care  of  us  an'  kept  me  wdth  the 
regiment,  and  Ah  knowed  Ah  had  tried 
hard  to  be  a  good  soldier,  so  Ah  was 
happy." 

Some  one  wanted  to  know  what  urged 
him  to  struggle  on  when  overwhelmingly 
outnumbered  by  the  Germans. 

"Ah'll  tell  you,  boss.  We  all  said  Com- 
pany C  was  the  best  in  the  regiment,  and 
Ah  was  jest  out  there  a  upholdin'  old 
Company  C  and  her  reputation. 

"When  Ah  joined  the  regiment  the 
'kunnel'  made  us  a  talk,  and  he  sez  for 
us  to  fight  hard  and  be  good  soldiers.  Ho 
gave  us  all  a  card  which  sez,  'Keep  a  still 
tongue,  have  your  eyes  and  ears  open,  and 
you  are  liable  to  get  back  home.'  1  saw 
that  card  up  in  front  of  mah  eyes  all  the 
time." 

The  negro  finished  his  story  quietly. 
His  hearers  within  the  sound  of  his  voice 
listened  as  the  big  good-natured  negro 
tried  to  make  each  point  distinct  and 
correct.  They  were  amaz(>d  at  nis  ability 
to  quote  military  terms  and  ni;x  Frencli 
with  his  typical  negro  English.  He  boi'c 
his  honors  gracefully  and  seemed  a  modest 
hero. 

Officials  stated  later  that  a  check  had 
been  made  and  it  was  known  Johnson  had 
killed  four  Ciernians,  and  wounded  thirty- 
two  and   had   rciluccd   the   vicinitv  of  his 
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outpost  to  a  shambles.  Wreckage  around 
the  "petit  poste,"  as  Johnson  called  it  in 
the  French  way,  was  everjT\-here  and  a 
trail  of  blood  showed  where  he  had  slashed 
the  Germans  with  his  knife. 


Col.  "BiU"  Hayward  himself,  proud 
as  he  is  of  his  command  which  won  as  a 
whole  that  badge  of  conspicuous  bravery, 
the  croix  de  guerre,  has  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  own  record.  He  was  born 
in  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska,  the  son  of  a 
Civil  War  veteran,  in  1876.  He  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  as  full-back  on  the  football 
team  and  a  star  player  on  the  baseball 
team.  The  war  with  Spain  made  him  a 
colonel,  and  his  political  activities  brought 
him  the  offer  of  the  post  of  First  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  under  the  Taft  Ad- 
ministration, which  he  declined,  prefer- 
ring to  go  to  New  York  to  practise  law. 
His  record  as  Assistant  District-Attorney 
brought  him  to  the  notice  of  Governor 
Whitman,  who  named  him  counselor  to 
the  Governor.  Then  came  the  war  and 
off  went  the  Colonel.  A  writer  in  the 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph  testifies  to 
the  mutual  regard  existing  between  the 
Colonel  and  his  men. 

"The  boys  simply  smiled  their  way 
through  the  war,"  says  Colonel  BiU. 
"The  Colonel"?"  chuckles  a  dusky  dough- 
boy from  the  Harlem  jungles,  showing  his 
entire  expanse  of  white  crockery  up-stairs 
and  down,  "Some  hot  patootie!  'Member 
one  time  the  Heinies  were  pouring  hot 
lead  into  us  like  it  was  a  shower  bath. 
An  officer  ran  up  to  Colonel  Bill  and  asked 
him  should  we  turn  back.  'Turn  back,' 
sez  he,  '1  should  say  not.  We're  goin' 
through  there  or  hell — we  don't  come 
back.'  Some  hot  patootie!"  A  brilliant 
example  of  a  National  Guardsman  who 
more  than  obtained  his  objective — Colonel 
Hayward. 

Eleven  times  was  his  regiment  cited  for 
conspicuous  bravery  in  action.  His  own 
citation  is  a  measure  of  the  man :  ' '  Colonel 
Hayward,  tho  wounded,  insisted  on  lead- 
ing his  regiment  in  battle."  The  Black 
Watch,  brigaded  with  the  French,  was 
nearing  the  German  trenches.  Suddenly 
before  their  faces  drops  the  curtain  of  fire. 
"Retire!  Retire!"  shouts  the  French 
general,  waving  his  arms  above  his  head 
and  indicating  the  murderous  barrage. 
Up  rushes  Colonel  "Bill,"  hatless,  dis- 
heveled. "My  men  neVer  retire,"  he 
shouts  back  at  the  Frenchman.  "They 
go  forward  or  they  go  west!"  They  did 
both,  but  they  won  their  objective.  That 
has  been  the  history  of  Colonel  "Bill's" 
boys  all  the  way  through  the  great  struggle. 

What  manner  of  man  is  this"?  Out 
W'eSt  thej'  used  to  call  him  the  hand.somcst 
man  in  Nebraska.  He  was  the  best  all 
around  athlete  who  ever  trod  the  univer- 
sity campus.  Si.\  feet  two,  splendid  figure, 
strildng  ai)pearance,  good  looking,  sinoolh 
dark  hair,  dark  brows  over  romantic, 
shadowy  eyes  that  can  blaze  or  brood  as 
occasion  demands,  Colonel  "BiU"  is  a 
lypc  for  a  soldier  or  a  hero  of  (he  movies. 

"If  he  had  stuck  out  here,"  says  a 
prominent  Nebraskan,  "we  would  have 
made  him  Goa crnor  of  (he  State  by  now." 
Never  mind.  Nebraska,  he  is  something  a 
heap  better  —  Colonel  "BUI,"  A.  E.  F., 
U.  S.  A.  Than  this  there  is  no  greater 
glory. 
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BRINGING  BACK  OUR  BOYS  CAUGHT 
BY  THE  HUNS 


THE  Red  Cross  lived  up  to  its  reputa- 
tion when,  as  soon  as  the  armistice 
was  signed,  the  messages  began  to  pour 
over  the  wires  to  get  the  boys  out  of  the 
Hun  prison-camps.  With  the  same  prac- 
tical and  efficient  sympathy  that  has  il- 
lumined its  labors  throughout  the  Great 
War,  its  workers  sprang  to  their  posts  to 
carry  out  the  orders. 

"FiU  your  camion  with  supplies  and 
start  for  Germany  within  an  hour.  Go  to 
Metz;  find  any  released  prisoners;  help  in 
any  way  you  can  and  cable  the  names  of 
every  man  to  his  nearest  relative  in 
America."  There's  a  snap  about  such 
orders  that  stirs  the  blood.  The  way  and 
manner  of  the  response  demand  admira- 
tion. "In  a  few  minutes  less  than  an 
hour  I  was  ready.  My  Ford  camion 
was  jammed  to  the  steering-whe^l  Avith 
25,000  'smokes,'  with  cartons  of  chocolate, 
and  American  chewing-gum,  with  warm 
woolen  socks  and  sweaters.  Last,  but  not 
least,  I  added  A\Titing-paper,  for  experience 
had  taught  me  that  a  sheet  of  paper  and  an 
envelop  ran  neck  and  neck  with  a  tooth- 
brush as  the  greatest  treat  in  a  dough-boy's 
life."  This  is  the  way  Miss  Marion  B. 
Cothern  begins  to  tell  her  story  of  how  she 
set  off  to  bring  comfort  to  the  boys  who 
had  been  held  prisoners  by  the  Huns.  Not 
behind  an  army,  as  she  had  dreamed  of 
doing,  but,  joy  of  joys,  as  an  advance 
guard  she  entered  Germany — incidentally 
remarldng  that  upon  entering  Metz  she 
was  surrounded  by  "little  round-faced, 
blond  -  haired  children,  who  begged  her, 
in  German,  to  buy  helmets,  trench-knives, 
bayonets,  any  of  the  army  trappings  which 
they  had  pilfered  from  the  neax*-by  bar- 
racks." This  story  of  a  woman's  dash 
across  the  border  appears  in  McCalVs 
Magazine  (New  York),  from  which  we 
quote: 

I  had  not  come  to  see  sights,  so  went 
and  saw  the  French  commandant  in 
charge  of  the  city.  He  told  me  already 
thousands  of  prisoners  were  streaming  into 
the  forts  and  barracks  near  Metz.  "Per- 
haps some  were  Americans."  He  would 
send  a  French  officer  to  show  me  the  way 
and  I  could  see  for  myself. 

So  off  we  ^started  to  Fort  Goeben,  a 
towering  fortfess  outside  of  Metz.  The 
French  had  taken  possession  a  few  days 
before  and  were  engaged  in  a  sort  of 
house-cleaning.  Going  out  were  trucks  full 
of  German  equipment  and  decorations, 
among  them  a  couple  of  cart-loads  of  the 
Kaiser  in  portrait  and  statue.  And  coming 
in,  in  a  never-ending  line,  were  prisoners. 

In  one  place  the  English  were  welcoming 
their  own  men,  in  another  the  French  were 
caring  for  the  French  and  Italians;  in  a 
little  shack  an  American  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Avorker  was  feverishly  cutting  bread  and 
slicing  canded  "Willy"  to  make  sand- 
Aviches  for  ravenous  Belgians  and  Russians. 
She  hailed  me  joyfully  as  a  Red-Cross 
nurse,  much  needed  for  some  sick  prison- 
ers. Her  spirits  fell  as  I  told  her  I..wa.sn't 
eA'en  a  nurse's  aid,  only  a  "searcher"  sent 


out  for  American  prisoners.  But  she  got 
even  with  me!  My  spirits  were  the  next 
to  fall  when  she  said:  "There  isn't  a  single 
one  here — every  kind  of  Allj',  but  no 
Americans."  Only  my  French  conductor 
Avas  not  to  be  discouraged.  At  his  sug- 
gestion, I  motored  in  an  entirely  opposite 
direction  toward  a  concentration-camp 
near  the  toAvn  of  Woppy. 

And  there,  in  a  great  open  field  where 
the  mud  just  escaped  my  boot-tops,  in 
desolate  wooden  sheds,  I  found  a  motley 
croAvd  herded  together.  Some  Avore  Ger- 
man common  soldiers'  caps  of  blue  with 
red  bands;  some  the  spiked  helmets  of  the 
officers;  a  few  were  attired  in  baggy  blue 
trousers  AA'ith  broad  red  stripes;  others 
Avore  coats  of  English  khaki  with  bright 
brass  buttons;  while  still  others  were 
clad  in  the  Italian  gray-green.  Sprinkled 
among  these  varied  costumes  Avas  an  oc- 
casional U.  S.  A.  service  cap  or  coat  or 
pair  of  trousers.  Over  their  shoulders 
this  odd-looking  gipsy  band  had  slung 
knotted  pillovA'-cases,  strips  of  cloth,  or 
handkerchiefs  containing  their  earthly  all, 
not  forgetting  a  can  or  two  in  case  the 
canteens  on  the  Avay  A\^ere  scarce. 

Could  these  be  American  soldiers?  No, 
I  was  on  the  wrong  track  again!  Still, 
just  to  be  sure,  I  stopt  the  car  close  by  the 
Avide  doorway  and  was  greeted  by  one  loud, 
long  American  cheer.  There  Avas  no  mis- 
taking it.  Here  Avere  the  boys  Avho  for 
Aveeks  and  months  had  been  prisoners  in 
GermanJ^ 

As  they  croAvded  around  me,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  strong,  I  was  buried  under  an 
avalanche  of  questions.  "Was  I  a  Red- 
Cross  lady?  Was  I  a  nurse?"  What  did  I 
knoAv?  When  were  they  going  home? 
Where  was  their  outfit?  Didn't  I  know 
Avhere  the  26th  division  Avas?  I  finally 
managed  to  explain.  I  suggested  that  if 
some  of  the  boys  would  help,  Ave'd  dis- 
tribute chocolate  and  cigarets,  and  then, 
using  a  box  as  a  table,  get  their  names  and 
stories. 

It  Avas  not  necessary  to  ask  but  once. 
In  a  jiffy  the  men  were  flocking  around  me, 
munching  their  chocolate  and  puffing 
their  "Fats,"  eager  to  tell  who  they  were, 
Avhat  were  their  companies  and  regiments, 
Avhen  they  Avere  captured,  Avhere  I  could 
reach  their  nearest  relatives  in  the  States. 

I  learned  that  our  prisoners  were  re- 
turning to  France  by  various  routes  and 
methods.  The  armistice  signed,  some  were 
just  taking  "French  lea\'e,"  a  Avaj^  of  de- 
parture to  Avhich  nobody  seriously  ob- 
jected, for,  after  all,  one  escaped  prisoner 
meant  one  less  mouth  to  feed.  Others 
Avere  taken  to  the  border  on  foot  or  by 
train,  there  left  to  shift  for  themseh^es. 
Straggling  along  the  roads  in  tAA'os,  or  per- 
haps in  tAventies,  they  tramped  thirty, 
forty,  fifty  miles  trying  to  find  a  railroad, 
and  thence  their  divisions. 

It  happened  that  all  of  my  newly  dis- 
covered boys  had  been  brought  under 
guard,  by  train  from  Camp  Giesen,  a  large 
prison-camp  in  Wiesbaden,  to  the  outskirts 
of  Metz,  and  then  had  marched  to  the  camp 
at  Woppy.  They  did  not  complain  to  me, 
tho  their  prisoner's  life  had  been  anything 
but  a  life  of  luxury.  Their  food  had  been 
scarce,  to  be  sure,  "but  so  was  the  German 
soldiers'  food  and  the  toAA-nspeople's." 
In  fact,  they  had  seen  popular  food-riots 
in  that  aristocratic  watering-resort  of 
Wiesbaden.  The  black  bread  they  pro- 
duced from  their  pockets  was  similar  to 
that  I  had  eaten  for  dinner  in  Metz,  only 
more  bitter  and  nearer  kin  to  the  stone 
family.  Coffee  made  of  broAvned  barley, 
soup  made  of  boiled  barley,  was  the  menu, 
day  in  and  day  out.     A  negro  dough-boy 


— in  civilian  days  a  high-paid  chef — ex- 
plained to  me:  "You  see,  sister,  I  was  made 
the  cook,  but  there  was  nothing  to  cook." 
All  that  saved  the  day  was  the  Red-Cross 
packages  of  food  which  had  really  come 
through  from  Switzerland.  Back  at  the 
hospital  I  had  always  Avritten  reassuring 
letters  to  relatives  and  friends  about  those 
Red-Cross  packages,  feeling  at  heart  so 
skeptical.  Noav  I  knew.  For.  in  each  of 
those  mysterious,  dearly  cherished  bundles 
slung  about  the  shoulders  Avere  the  left- 
overs of  Red-Cross  coffee  and  sugar. 

The  prisoners  had  been  at  work  in 
machine-shops,  kitchens,  ammunition- 
plants,  on  roads,  railroads,  and  the  like. 
Tho  so  assigned,  the  kind  of  work  they 
really  did  do.  Miss  Cothern  cryptically  re- 
marks, is  "another  story."     To  proceed: 

They  became  violent  I.  W.  W.'s.  Their 
rallying-cry  was  "sabotage" — "a  bit  of 
sand  in  the  machinery,  a  few  broken 
scythes  on  the  farm,  would  never  win  the 
Avar  for  the  Boche,  not  so  you'd  notice 
it!"  One  stalwart  chap  showed  me  his 
arm,  which  he  had  deliberately  cut  and  then 
inflamed  with  mustard  so  that  he  would 
have  no  part  in  destroying  his  comrades 
across  the  border.  Many  told  me  laugh- 
ingly how  they  always  replied  "student" 
or  "jockey"  when  asked  for  Avhat  work 
they  were  peculiarly  fitted.  "The  Boche 
must  think  the  Yanks  are  awful  keen  on 
books  and  horses,"  added  an  artilleryman. 

About  them  in  Germany,  as  over  the  line 
in  France,  the  armistice  had  been  cele- 
brated by  music  and  gaiety.  The  desire 
for  peace  had  tempered  defeat.  But 
gathering  clouds  of  the  coming  reA'olution 
hung  low  in  Wiesbaden  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  One  corporal  described 
to  me  how  he  had  seen  high  German 
officers  on  the  streets  and  in  the  camp  stript 
of  their  buttons  and  cheATons  by  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  how  their  SAVords  had  been 
broken  and  streamers  of  reA^olutionary  red 
tied  about  their  arms. 

In  general,  I  found  the  unwounded  men 
in  good  condition  physically.  But  those 
who  had  been  shot,  then  captured  and 
taken  to  German  hospitals,  needed  im- 
mediate attention.  Wounds  had  been 
allowed  to  heal  without  cutting  out  the 
shrapnel;  arms  and  legs  needed  resetting. 
Worst  of  all  were  the  paper  bandages.  In 
Germany,  where  overcoats  and  shoes  eAen 
were  made  of  paper,  cotton  was  not  to  be 
Avasted  in  gauze.  Paper  dressings,  torn, 
blood-soaked,  soiled,  unchanged  for  days, 
aggraA'ated  and  infected  the  raw  wounds.  . 

Such  men,  quite  eAidently,  coidd  not 
be  left  unattended  in  the  camp  until 
moved  out  by  order  of  the  mihtary  au- 
thorities. So,  after  promising  to  bring 
back  food  for  the  well  and  a  Red-Cross 
doctor  for  the  sick,  I  decided  to  return  to 
Metz  Avith  tAVO  of  the  AA'orst  cases — one  a 
poor  chap  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down 
as  a  result  of  a  AA'Ound  in  the  nerA-es  of 
the  back,  3'et  murmuring  cheerfuUy  that 
he'd  "soon  be  fixt  up";  the  other  a  soldier 
who  had  lost  the  use  of  both  his  legs. 
SloAvly,  and  as  gently  as  the  jouncing 
camionette  permitted,  we  motored  back  to 
St.  Clement's  Hospital  in  IVIetz,  formerly  a 
German  military  hospital  and  now,  with 
difficulty,  run  by  the  French.  But  tho 
the  retreating  Germans  had  stript  the  place 
of  instruments  and  equipment,  a'  clean  bed 
and  a  Red-Cross  nurse  Avere  A^ast  improve- 
ments oA'er  a  muddy  shed  and  an  army 
blanket. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I  made  my  final 
trip   to  Woppy,  Avith  great  tin  boxes  of 
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Pennsylvania 


nine  stock  tires  which,  put  to 
official  finish  test  by  the  Auto- 
mobile Gkib  of  America,  aver- 
aged 6,760  miles,  definitely  estab- 
lished the  unusual  quality  of 
Vacuum  Gup  Tires. 

The  rainy  day  certified  test  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Taxicab  Company 
— in  which  a  heavy  car  equipped 
with  Vacuum  Gup  Tires  was 
driven  around  a  wet  corner  at  25 
milesan  hour  without  skidding — 


QUALITY  in  a  tire  is  not  appreciated  until  it  asserts    \ 
itself  through    long   continued    trouble-free    per-      \. 
formance. 

The  gauge  to  this  service  is  the  mileage  total  recorded 
when  the  casing  finally  is  discs  ded. 

The  notable  achievement  of       conclusively  proved  the  guaran- 


teed ability  of  the  Vacuum  Gup 
tread  to  resist  skidding  on  wet, 
slippery  pavements. 

In  addition  to  this  proved 
driving  safety  and  the  mileage 
guarantee — per  warranty  tag — ot 
6,000  miles,  Vacuum  Gup  Tires 
are  reasonably  priced.  They 
cost  approximately  the  same  as 
ordinary  3,500  mile  tires  and 
much  less  than  other  makes 
carrying  equal  mileage  surety. 


Makers  of  Auto   Tubes   "Ton   Tested" 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  GOMPANY 

Jeannctte,  Pa. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies 
Throughout    the    United    States    and    Canada 
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food,  carted  from  the  American  com- 
missary thirty  kilometers  away,  taking  the 
place  of  my  wounded  prisoners.  Then 
came  a  real  picnic.  The  tins  were  eon- 
verted  into  kettles  and,  over  a  bonfire,  we 
boiled  real  American  coffee,  served  with 
milk  and  plenty  of  sugar,  not  "made  in 
Germany,"  corned  beef,  and  fresh  hard- 
tack.   It  was  "some  feed!" 

Dinner  ended,  it  was  time  to  say  "Good- 
by,"  adding,  this  time  without  foreboding, 
the  "good  luck"  never  forgotten  "over 
there."  With  my  prisoners  found  and 
cared  for  and  my  precious  list  hugged 
tight,  I  started  off  for  Toul  at  eight  o'clock. 

The  rain  poured  down  in  torrents  and 
a  blinding  mist  shut  out  the  road.  Several 
times  I  thought  we  were  weU  on  our  way 
only  to  find  that  we  were  going  ''nach 
Metz"  again.  To  make  matters  worse, 
the  Ford  didn't  seem  to  have  the  least  idea 
that  those  names  must  get  to  Paris — it 
took  sudden  dislikes  to  the  road  and  pre- 
ferred to  jump  about  in  the  ditches  on 
either  side.  In  climbing  a  mountain,  not 
even  included  in  the  itinerary,  it  made 
straight  for  a  tree  and  balked.  I  clutched 
my  names,  steeled  myself  for  the  crash,  and 
then,  as  tree  and  Ford  stood  face  to  face 
immovable,  just  waited.  In  doing  over- 
seas work,  whatever  happened,  I  had 
learned  to  wait  patiently  for  something 
to  turn  up.  And  sure  enough,  as  always, 
something  did  turn  up,  in  the  shape  of  a 
negro  U.  S.  A.  truck-driver,  who  pulled  us 
back  on  the  road  and  started  us  going 
again.  Just  before  dawn  we  limped, 
wheezing  into  Toul,  and  there,  si.x  hours 
later,  I  boarded  the  first  train  for  Paris. 

It  was  early  on  Thanksgiving  day  that 
I  reached  Red  Cross  Headquarters  and 
handed  in  the  names  of  the  first  120  prison- 
ers from  the  interior  of  Germany  to  be 
cabled  to  America. 


CRIMES,  "  CRIME  WAVES,"  CRIMINALS, 
AND  THE  POLICE 


CRIMES  and  "crime  waves,"  which  are 
with  us  somewhat  more  than  usual 
just  now,  are  dependent  for  the  most  pait 
on  wide-spread  social  conditions,  says 
ex-Police  Commissioner  Arthur  Woods,  in 
a  series  of  articles  that  recently  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,  but  a  good  deal  can 
be  done,  nevertheless,  l)y  simple  measures 
of  prevention.  Mr.  Woods,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  ousted  by  the  new  Tammany 
administration,  was  generally  credited  with 
having  brought  the  New  York  City  police 
department  to  the  highest  point  of  effi- 
ciency and  "cleanness  "  in  its  very  checkered 
history.  He  was  considered  a  "high-brow " 
and  a  theorist,  but  no  one  could  accuse  the 
force  of  being  in  politics  while  he  was  at 
the  head  of  it.  Since  his  resignation  a 
smaU  crime  wave,  coming  immediately 
after  the  demotion  of  an  inspector  known  as 
"Honest  Dan"  Costigan,  has  brought  the 
question  of  crime  and  the  police  into  the 
foreground.  Reports  from  all  over  the 
country  show  that  the  same  question  is 
disturbing  nearly  every  city  of  importance, 
and  the  European  cables  report  "crime 
waves"  of  varying  intensity  in  Paris,  Stock- 
holm, London,  Rome,  and  Berlin.  Some  have 
seen  a  general  loosening  of  old  standards  by 
the  war-spirit,  and  there  have  been  dire 
predictions  of  an  increased  loosening. 


"What  are  the  causes  of  crime?"  asks 
Mr.  Woods  in  the  introduction  of  the 
article  in  which  he  laj's  the  foundation  for  a 
study  that  is.  at  once  scientific  and  very 
human.  We  are  apt.  tp  believe  that  there 
is  a  clear  division  betAveen  those  who  com- 
mit crimes  and  the  rest  of  us,  he  says, 
and  cites  the  common  idea  of  criminals: 

By  criminals  we  mean  those  low-browed, 
hard-faced  inhabitants  of  prison  cells,  who 
are  let  loose  from  time  to  time,  far  too 
often  for  our  comfort  or  peace  of  mind,  to 
prey  ixpon  us,  to  sneak  into  our  bedrooms 
at  dead  of  night  and  take  what  we  have, 
looking  at  our  trembling  selves  mean- 
while over  the  cold,  blue  barrel  of  a  pistol. 

There  are  such  desperadoes,  it  is  true, 
who  cruelly  and  systematically  pursue  the 
trade  of  house-breaking  and  stealing,  with 
murder  t^'own  in  if  necessary.  They  are 
profes^^als. 

i^  addition  to  these,  hpwever,  a-re  what 
injgfet  be  called  the  amateur  criminals, 
who  steal  only  under  the  stress  of  one  kind 
of  circumstances  or  another,  often  after  a 
genuine  fight  to  resist  the  temptation.  The 
line  between  the  "habitual  and  the  casual 
criminal  is  hard  lo  draw,  just  as  it  is  in  a 
very  real  sense  between  an  offender  who 
is  caught,  convicted,  a^  placed  behind 
iron  bars  and  one  who  is6't  caught. 

We  must,  of  course,  recognize  the  fact 
that  police  forces  can  not  be  expected  to 
abolish  poverty.  This  is  a  problem  per- 
haps more  worth  the  solving  than  any  other 
that  confronts  us,  but  one  which  wise  men 
all  through  the  ages  have  been  trying  to 
find  the  answer  to  without  success. 

No,  the  police  can  not  hope  to  grapple 
with  the  whole  involved  social  and  economic 
question  of  poverty.  This  does  not  mean, 
liowever.  that  they  should  not  study 
poverty  among  other  causes  of  crime  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  if  something,  even  if 
only  a  very  little,  might  not  be  done  to 
save  a  few  sorely  tempted  and  poverty- 
stricken  persons  from  dropping  into  crime. 

The  winter  of  1915-16  was  a  hard  one. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  peojile  could 
not  get  work  who  were  willing  and  eager 
to  go  to  work,  and  were  qualified  to  fill 
jobs  that  in  normal  times  would  yiefd  a 
comfortable  living.  Capable  workingmen 
could  not  find  aYiything  to  do  because  of  the 
abnormal  economic  conditions,  not  because 
of  any  fault  of  their  own,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  near  prospect  of  relief.  What 
were  they  to  do?  Hundreds  and  thousands 
of  people,  just  as  honest  and  self-respecting 
as  any  one  else  in  the  city,  were  being 
slowlj^  but  hopelessly  driven  into  the 
narrowing  way  from  which  the  only  out- 
let appeared  to  be  death  or  crime. 

We  set  out  to  devise  a  plan  whereby 
any  policeman  could  provide  immediate 
relief  when  he  came  across  a  case  of  urgent 
distress.  At  once  we  found  that  there 
were  few  policemen  of  any  number  of 
years'  service  to  whom  relief  of  those  in 
trouble  was  any  new  story.  We  came 
across  cases  that  warmed  one's  heart, 
where  policemen,  sometimes  individually, 
sometimes  taking  up  collections  in  the 
back  room  of  the  station-house,  had  gone 
down  into  their  own  pockets  to  help  out 
critical  cases. 

No  one  had  ever  talked  much  about 
this  sort  of  thing;  the  policemen  never 
expected  to  get  any  credit  for  it;  they 
were  paid  by  the  satisfaction  one  human 
being  gets  at  being  able  to  help  out  an- 
other who  at  the  time  is  a\  orse  off  than  he  is. 
In  any  part  of  the  city,  therefore,  when 
any  policeman  came  across  a  case  of  great 
distress,   he   took   the   suffering  person   to 


the  station-house,  where  the  captain  or 
lieutenant  in  charge  would  provide  at  once 
for  his  immediate  needs  and  would  then 
put  him  in  touch  with  some  association, 
church,  or  benevolent  individual,  who 
would  continue  to  help  until  the  person 
was  again  self-supporting. 

Besides  this  systei»jOf  relief,  the  police 
found  a  great  many  jobs  for  people  who 
were  out  of  work.  Care  had  to  be  used  in 
this  so  that  the  employer  would  not  simply 
discharge  some  one  to  create  a  vacancy 
which  lie  might  fill  in  such  a  way  as  to  do 
a  favor  to  a  policeman^a  favor  which 
he  rightly  looked  forward  to  having  re- 
turned with  interest.  The  positions  were 
very  rarely  as  good  as  the  men  were  fitted 
to  fill,  but  they  served  to  keep  the  wolf 
away  from  a  family's  door  for  a  while, 
and  they  made  it  jiossible  for  the  men  to 
live  and  maintain  self-respect. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  employment, 
we  frequently  found  it  necessary  to  create 
jobs  where  none  had  existed  before.  These 
positions,  however,  were  all  of  a  kind 
which,  when  filled,  would  be  of  real  bene- 
fit to  the  employer;  in  this  way  no  sense  of 
charity,  given  or  received,  could  enter  into 
the  agreement.  The  most  successful  ex- 
periment of  this  kind  was  the  employment 
of  a  man  by  several  people  living  in  a  city 
block  to  keep  the  street  and  sidewalks 
clean  around  that  block,  to  pick  up  waste 
paper  and  other  litter,  to  tidy  areaways, 
and  generally  to  supplement  the  work  of 
the  Street  Cleaning  Department. 

We  tried  to  get  one  hundred  persons  in  a 
block  to  subscribe  ten  cents  each  per 
week,  making  in  aU  a  weekly  wage  of 
ten  dollars  for  the  man  thus  emi)loj^ed.  We 
always  chose  for  the  work  a  man  who  was 
a  hona-fifie  resident  of  New  York  who  could 
not  get  work  at  his  regular  trade  and  who 
had  a  family  to  support.  Some  hundreds 
of  families  who  had  been  reduced  to  bitter 
privations  and  hopelessness  were  kept 
together  by  this  scheme. 

The  problem,  of  poverty  in  these  times 
is  one  that  has  been  much  studied  and 
about  which  many  theories  have  been 
given  birth.  The  police  force  does  not  at- 
tempt to  solve  it;  many  members  of 
police  forces  may  not  realize  that  such  a 
problem  exists.  Police  forces,  however, 
and  every  member  of  them,  can  be  ex- 
pected and  can  be  relied  on  to  do  their 
part  in  the  saving  work  of  affording  quick 
reUef  in  cases  of  poverty  where  the  strain 
has  reached  the  breaking-point.  And 
besides  being  the  kind  of  work  that  would 
appeal  to  every  right-minded  human 
being,  it  is  strictly  proper  pohce  work  also, 
for  it  operates  directly  to  decrease  crime. 

The  part  that  mental  defectives  play  in 
the  criminal  world  has  been  emphasized 
often  enough,  but  it  generally  escapes  the 
notice  of  the  man  in  the  street,  says  the 
former  Police  Commissioner.  The  trouble 
that  is  made  for  the  poUce  by  persons  who 
are  not  "just  bad"  but  very  literally 
"don't  know  any  better"  is  enormous,  and 
all  criminals  of  this  type  need  a  special 
sort  of  treatment.  In  an  article  devoted 
to  this  phase  of  the  duel  between  the  law- 
breaker and  the  police  he  writes: 

Taking  as  a  basis  the  results  we  ha^e 
got  with  the  psychopathic  laboratory  at 
Police  Headquarters,  we  figure  that  there 
are  on  the  average  twenty-five  persons  a 
day  arrested  in  New  York  who  are  mentally 
defective.  Many  of  these  probably  would 
never  have  committed  crime  except  for 
this  abnormality.  The  problem  is  what  to 
do  with  those  unfortunate  underdeA-eloped 
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ASBESTOS  PRODUCTS -BRAKE  LINING-PACKINGS-TEXTILES 


GARCO 

ASBESTOS   PRODUCTS 
Packings 

Locomotive  Throttle  and  Air  Pump 

Packings 

High  Pressure  Piston  Packings 

Valve  Stem  Packing 

P.Tedium  and  Low  Pressure  Packings 

Perfect  Valve  Rings 

Flax  Packings 

li  gh.  Low  and  Medium    Pressure   Sheet 

Packin^^s 

Gaskets  and  Gasketting  Material 

Asbestos  Wick  and  Rope 

Asbestos  Automobile 
Specialties 

Brake  Lining 

Transmission  Lining  for  Fords 

Cone  Clutch  and  Disc  Clutch  Facings 

Asbestos  Spark  Plug  Yarn 

Asbestos  Textiles 

Yarn  Cord 

Braided  Tubin"- 


Packings  that  Cut 
Upkeep  Costs 

BUILT   to   the    highest   standards   of  quahty  and    developed 
through  serving  the  industries  of  the  nation  over  a  period 
of  nearly  a   quarter    of   a    century,   the    dollars    and    cents 
savings  that  GARCO   PACKINGS  bring  are  a  matter  of  record. 

For  several  years  one  of  the  greatest  railv^ay  systems  in  the  country 
has  used  GARCO  PACKINGS  exclusively.  During  this  time  its 
packing  cost  has  been  reduced  by  one-third,  and  higher  efficiency 
throughout  the  entire  system  has  resulted. 

In  power  plants  in  every  line  of  industry  GARCO  PACKINGS  in  the  same  measure 
are  conserving  fuel,  power  and  labor. 

Put  your  packing  problems  up  to  us.  Let  our  engineering  department  suggest  the  right 
material  for  any  specific  purpose.      No  obligation  whatever. 

GARCO  PACKINGS  are  carried  in  stock  by  the  biggest  and  most  reliable  jobbers  in 
the  country.  Ask  the  nearest  one  to  quote  you  on  your  requirements  or  write  us  direct 
for  full  information.  Copy  showing  complete  line  of  Garco  Packings,  Brake  Lining  and 
Asbestos  Textiles  gladly  sent  on  request. 

General  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Factories:    Charleston,  S.  C, 

Branches  and  Complete  Stocks:  58  Warren  St.,  New  York;  311  Water  St.,  Pittsburgh; 

106   West  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


I.ARCEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ASBESTOS  TEXTILE  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  WORLD 
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"^^YouVe  selling  the  right  Device — 
no^v  there'll  be  fewer  Accidents ! " 

*'"\^E  traffic  officers  know  the  answer  to  the  *headhght 

»  '   problem'  because  we  have  to  face  the  facts — and 

the  Hghts.    In  the  bright-light  district  the  driver  may 

not  need  his  head-lamps,  but  it's  a  different  story  when 

he  gets  on  dim  streets  or  out  in  the  country. 

' '  He  needs  plenty  of  light  ahead.  In  spite  of  the  laws, 
he  may  think  that  the  strongest  beams  are  the  safest. 
Sometimes  he  forgets  that  his  glare  blinds  'the  other 
fellow'  and  that,  in  a  smash-up,  he  may  suffer  most. 

Be  a  gentleman  on  the  road  and  use  Conaphores 

*The  sensible  driver  wants  a  glass  that  puts  all  the  light 
where  it  will  be  most  useful  without  blinding  anyone. 

'*I  notice  that  cars  v^ith  those  yellowish  Noviol  lights 
travel  easily  in  fog,  dust  and  snow,  when  ordinary  lights 
are  practically  useless.  They  say  that  Noviol  is  the  best 
driving  light  because  it  cuts  out  'back  glare'. 

Signals  of  safety  and  courtesy 

"I  know  that  Noviol  lights  are  the  easiest  on  my 
eyes.  When  I  see  them  coming  down  the  road,  I'm  sure 
the  headlights  are  safe.  They're  a  real  'signal  of  safety 
and  courtesy'.  We're  always  glad  to  see  them  because 
we  know  that  every  pair  means  fewer  accidents." 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.    A  size  for  every  car 

Conaphore  Sales  Division,  Edward  A.  Cassidy  Co.,  Mgrs. 
281  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

LEGAL  IN  ALL  STATES  AND  CANADA 


-THE.  SCIENTIFIC  HE  A.Dt,ICHT  CLASS 


KILLS  CLARE 
500  FOOT  RA.NCE 
3>iERCCS  FOC  AND  DUST 


^r^rc^'^'^cT.  TATs  CORN  I NG  GLASS  WORKS 

CORNING,    NEWYORK,    U.S.A. 


individuals  who  have  fallen  into  crime. 
It  seems  clear  that  we  should  not  rest 
simply  with  punishing  them;  punishment 
is  of  doubtful  value,  anyway,  except  as  it 
may  persuade  to  better  things.  Punishing 
a  criminal  of  this  type  can  not  lead  to 
anything  better.  It  leads  to  nothing  but 
the  life  of  crime.  Its  whole  influence  works 
toward  lessening  whatever  chance  a  person 
may  have  of  wrenching  himself  loose  from 
his  bad  habits  and  turning  over  a  new 
leaf.  In  jail  the  whole  atmosphere,  the  as- 
soeiationsr  every  one  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact,  savors  of  crime  and  criminality 
and  of  following  the  wrong  path.  The 
weak  mind  of  the  defective  is  subjected  to 
exactly  the  wrong  kind  of  influence.  He 
can't  help  coming  to  regard  crime  as  the 
normal  order  of  things.  It  is  all  he  hears 
about.  Even  if  he  had  normal  mental 
powers  and  trained  judgment  it  would  be 
something  of  a  task  to  withstand  these 
vicious  influences;  one  of  his  meager  de- 
velopment can  not  do  much  but  yield. 

Altho  it  is  clear  that  the  present  practise 
of  committing  the  defective  criminal  to 
prison  is  wrong,  it  is  equally  clear  that  he 
should  not  be  simply  turned  loose  on  the 
public.  Plainly  the  proper  course  of  action 
is  to  segregate  him  in  some  sort  of 
institution. 

Instead  of  putting  him  in  an  ordinary 
jail,  however,  this  institution  should  be 
rather  of  the  hospital  type,  which  would 
receive  such  an  inmate  to  keep  until 
cured.  He  has  shown  that  he  is  dangerous 
to  the  community;  has  demonstrated  it  by 
performing  a  criminal  act.  Examination 
has  shown  that  he  is  mentally  subnormal, 
so  that  altho  we  can't  at  all  say  that  he 
was  not  responsible  for  the  crime  he  com- 
mitted, yet  we  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  to  be  classed  in  the  same 
category  as  a  normal,  deliberate  criminal. 
There  is  a  good  chance,  in  other  words, 
in  the  case  of  a  defective,  that  if  he  could 
be  mentally  cured  he  would  be  rid  of  his 
criminal  tendency. 

Society  has  no  ■wash  to  punish  for  the 
sake  of  punishing.  Its  real  object  in  com- 
mitting offenders  to  institutions  is,  altho 
it  does  not  always  recognize  this,  to  put 
them  where  they  can  do  no  harm,  in  the 
vague,  optimistically  irresponsible  hope 
that  they  may  learn  better  by  the  time 
they  come  out,  and  in  sublime  indifference 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  them,  instead  of 
learning  better,  learn  worse.  Society's 
greatest  task  with  reference  to  criminals 
is  to  protect  itself.  It  should  treat  the 
criminal  in  the  way  best  calculated  to 
protect  itself.  The  defective,  therefore, 
should  be  given  a  chance  by  being  placed 
in  an  institution  where  expert  effort  will 
be  made  to  cure  him  and  return  him  to 
the  life  of  the  world  again  with  a  normal 
mind  in  a  normal  body.  If  expert  treat- 
ment can  not  accomplish  this  the  patient 
should  be  kept  in  the  institution  for  the 
rest  of  his  natural  life,  segregated  so  that 
he  can  not  war  on  the  law-abiding  and 
can  not  beget  defective  children. 

The  crop  of  defectives  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, since  they  are  free  to  marry 
and  bring  forth  children,  and  the  indi- 
vidual defective  who  pays  the  specified 
penalty  for  his  crime  steadily  progresses  in 
criminal  proficiency.  Instead  of  putting 
him  under  the  care  of  skilled  and  kindly 
doctors,  he  is  under  the  influence  of  shrewd, 
unscrupulous  criminals;  yet  if  the  doctors 
should  have  as  good  success  in  their 
efforts  as  the  criminals  have  in  theirs  it  is 
fair  to  conclude  that  our  supply  of  criminal 
defectives  would  soon  disappear. 

This  is  radical  treatment,  but  we  have 
tried    the   other   kind    of    treatment    long 
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enough  to  see  that  it  won't  work.  From 
other  points  of  view  besides  the  criminal 
it  is  clear  that  the  need  is  imperative 
for  grappling  with  the  question  of  the 
mental  defective,  and  trying  to  free  the 
community  of  him.  And  from  the  criminal 
point  of  view  alone  we  should  not  need 
to  have  so  many  policemen  by  a  goodly 
percentage,  even  if  we  went  no  further 
in  the  matter  than  to  ordain  that  such 
mental  defectives  as  are  convicted  of  crime 
should  be  immured  until  cured. 

Aside  from  decreasing  the  number  of 
criminals,  the  next  best  method  of  meeting 
"crime  waves"  is  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  pohce.  "The  essential  basis  of  all 
good  police  work  is  the  character  and 
physical  power  of  the  men,"  writes  ex- 
Police  Commissioner  Woods.  "They  must 
be  strong  of  body,  stout  of  soul — sturdy, 
two-fisted  specimens,  knowing  how  to  hold 
themselves  in  restraint  even  under  severe 
provocation,  yet  prompt  and  powerful  to 
act  with  force  and  uncompromising  vigor 
when  only  that  will  maintain  order  and 
protect  the  law-abiding."  The  function  of 
the  policeman  on  post,  familiar  figure  that 
he  is,  and  maligned  as  often  as  misunder- 
stood, is  thus  explained  by  the  former 
commissioner: 

Fundamentally,  he  represents  law,  pro- 
tection, order.  He  is  there  on  behalf  of  the 
regular,  orderly  life  of  the  neighborhood, 
to  prevent  any  one  from  being  disorderly, 
and  to  catch  any  person,  if  he  can,  who 
tries  to  break  the  law  or  who  interferes 
with  the  rights  of  those  who  obey  it.  A 
person  with  crime  in  his  mind  will  hardly 
try  to  commit  it  in  sight  of  the  policeman, 
and,  other  things  being  equal,  he  will  get 
just  as  far  from  the  policeman  as  he  can 
before  doing  anything  wrong. 

I  suppose  it  depends  upon  the  individual 
officer  and  the  individual  thief,  on  their 
personal  characteristics  and  temperaments, 
as  to  just  how  far  away  and  how  strongly 
the  officer's  presence  restrains  the  thief 
from  committing  crime.  But  however  short 
a  distance  the  influence  goes,  and  however 
weakly  it  operates,  it  is  restraining  and 
preventive.  Conceivably,  if  there  were 
an  alert,  capable  patrolman  on  each  city 
block,  no  crime  would  be  committed  in 
our  streets.  Such  police  pervasiveness 
would  be  a  fairly  sure  preventive  of  street 
hold-ups,  of  pocket-picking,  unless  the 
crowd  should  be  large  enough  to  give 
friendly  shelter;  of  highway  .jobbery, 
stealing  from  trucks  and  'delivery  or 
express  wagons,  and  other  forms  of  crime 
that  are  done  in  the  open. 

Adequate  policing  of  the  streets  can 
not,  however,  be  expected  to  prevent 
all  sorts  of  crime.  The  patrolman,  to  be 
sure,  can  properly  be  held  responsible  if  a 
hold-up  man  knocks  down  and  robs  a 
citizen  in  the  street;  this  is  the  sort  of 
crime  which  should  be  prevented  by  the 
regular  patrolling  force.  Or,  if  a  store  is 
broken  into  by  a  burglar  working  from 
the  street,  the  patrolman  assigned  to  that 
post  must  be  held  to  have  been  lax  in  the 
performance  of 'duty.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  burglar  gains  access  to  a  house  from 
a  fire-escape  which  leads  up  from  the  back- 
yard, the  patrolling  force  is,  to  say  the 
least,  far  less  responsible  for  the  crime 
than  if  the  house  had  been  broken  into 
from  the  street — imiformed  patrolmen  do 
not  patrol  back-yards.  Still  further,  if  the 
crime  is  committed  by  a  dishonest  servant, 
is   what   is   commonly    called    "an   inside 
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cylddressing  his  Board  of  Directors— 

Gentlemen: — 

We  have  used  several  types  of  spark  plugs  as  standard  equipment — 
all  more  or  less  good,  but  none  good  enough  for  our  motor. 

I  feel  that  we  have  practised  false  economy  in  trying  to  save  a  few 
cents  per  plug  on  the  cost. 

Now,  here's  a  plug  worthy  of  our  motor.  When  we  sell  a  car 
equipped  with  HERZ  PL  UGS,  we  know  the  motor  will  nei-er  be  stalled 
by  carbonized  electrodes.  We  know  the  plug  will  never  become  oil- 
soaked,  nor  leak  current  or  compression,  llie  HERZ  People  say 
their  plug  EATS  THE  SOOT  AND  SPITS  THE  OIL  and  it's  true. 
We  know  the  car  will  never  be  blamed  for  engine  trouble  caused  by 
cheap  spark  plugs. 

On  my  own  car  I  have  always  used  HERZ  PLUGS  and  I  knou! 

Gentlemen,  with  your  approval  we  will  equip  with  HERZ  PL  UGS! 

The  HERZ  PLUG,  properly  installed,  is  a  part  of  the  motor  and  need  never  be 
removed.  It  is  guaranteed  self-cleaninR  and  unbreakable.  There  is  a  special 
1II':RZ  plug  for  YOUR  MOTOR.  The  Best  Dealers  have  them.  Same  price 
since  1894.     |i. 50  postpaid.     Write  for  Booklet. 
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job,"  it  is  a  variety  of  crime  still  less 
preventable  by  the  conventional  methods 
of  patrol. 

The  regular  uniformed  patrol  is  always 
supplemented  by  a  detective  force,  which 
also  exerts  a  preventive  influence,  altho 
detective  work  is  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  the  criminal  who  has  already 
committed  a  crime.  This  detective  pre- 
ventive work  adds  strength  to  the  preven- 
tive efforts  of  the  uniformed  force. 

Good  detective  work  always  keeps  the 
criminal  from  taking  chances  that  he 
would  take  without  an  uneasy  thought  in 
cities  where  the  men  in  plain  clothes  were 
lazy  or  incompetent  or  were  willing  to 
come  to  a  gentlemen's  agreement  with 
him.  If  a  pickpocket  feels  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  innocent-looking  detectives  prowl- 
ing around  who  know  the  ways  of  the 
trade  and  are  acquainted  with  the  faces 
and  the  figures  of  the  principal  opera- 
tives, he  will  be  apt  to  forego  the  tempta- 
tion even  of  large  and  careless  crowds  in 
that  city  and  will  cleave  to  other  towns 
where  the  police  are  not  so  fussy  about 
protecting  property. 

And  if  a  criminal  of  any  land  feels  that 
the  detectives  of  any  city  are  a  relentless 
lot  of  spoil-sports,  who  won't  be  good 
fellows,  who  will  keep  everlastingly  on  the 
trail'  of  the  lawbreaker,  not  just  while  the 
newspapers  are  featuring  the  crime,  but 
after  it  has  been  forgotten  by  all  except 
the  poor  family  whose  sa\angs  of  years  are 
stolen,  or  by  the  stricken  widow  and 
children  of  the  murdered  man,  months  and 
years  after — the  criminal  will  be  apt  to 
shun  that  city. 

There  are  crimes  that  were  done  in  New 
York  years  ago  which,  tho  dead  as  far  as 
the  public  memory  of  them  goes,  are  just  as 
li\'ing  in  the  files  of  the  Detective  Bureau 
and  in  the  minds  of  the  detectives  work- 
ing on  them  as  they  were  twenty-four 
hours  after  they  were  coinmitted. 

These  are  the  conventional  police  meth- 
ods of  preventing  crime,  and  they  are  good 
methods.  To  give  them  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success,  in  the  first  place  a 
sufficient  number  of  policemen  is  required. 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  fixt  ratio 
as  to  the  number  of  policemen  a  city 
should  have.  It  might  be  thought  that 
observation  and  experimentation  would 
enable  an  expert  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  a  large  city  one  policeman 
would  be  necessary  to  every  five  hundred, 
or  thousand,  or  fifteen  hundred  of  the 
population. 

Other  factors,  however,  besides  the  size 
of  the  population  must  be  given  at  least 
equal  consideration,  such  as  mileage  of 
streets,  the  currents  in  which  the  popula- 
tion floats,  the  character  of  population, 
the  difference  between  the  day  popula- 
tion and  the  night  population — lower 
Manhattan,  for  instance,  and  Brooklyn— 
the  amount  of  traffic  in  the  streets.  Then, 
again,  we  must  realize  that  scientific 
policing  of  a  city  is  comparatively  a  new 
phenomenon  in  our  American  life  and  that 
whereas  with  present  methods  police  forces 
may  seem  too  small  in  number,  yet  when 
sounder  methods  are  devised  a  smaller 
number  of  more  efficient  men  may  do  the 
work  better.  As  things  stand,  we  must 
judge  largely  by  results,  and  if  the  uniformed 
force  is  to  exert  the  preventive  pressure 
which  we  expect  it  to  do,  there  must  be 
enough  men  for  this  particular  method  of 
crime-prevention,  street  patrol  being  a 
form  of  policing  which  from  its  very  nature 
calls  for  a  large  number  of  officers. 

Uniformed  patrol  of  the  streets  used 
to  consist  simply  of  having  policemen 
assigned  to  posts  and  required  to  stay  on 


them,  walking  up  and  down  in  a  pre- 
scribed way.  I  have  always  believed 
that  the  largest  amount  of  freedom  of 
action  and  of  discretion,  consistent  with 
proper  control,  should  be  given  to  the 
individual  officer.  He  works  alone,  with- 
out superiors  at  hand  to  whom  he  can  look 
for  orders;  he  is  in  full  control,  within  the 
limits  of  his  post,  of  protecting  the  lives 
and  propei'tji  of  people  who  live  there  or 
pass  by. 

He  should  not  be  tied  up  with  minute 
instructions,  or  confined  to  narrowly  pre- 
scribed methods,  but  should  be  given 
latitude  for  action  commensurate  with  his 
responsibility,  and  then  be  held  to  results. 
The  old  methods  not  merely  gave  him  less 
discretion,  but  enforced  the  same  scheme 
of  patrol  throughout  all  parts  of  the  city, 
irrespective  of  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  different  neighborhoods— and  neighbor- 
hoods in  big  modern  cities  vary  in  charac- 
ter and  need  different  police  treatment. 

One  afternoon,  for  example,  I  was  out 
on  a  trip  of  inspection  covering  the  whole 
island  of  Manhattan.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  afternoon  I  was  in  the  crowded 
lower  East  Side,  and  went  the  whole  length 
of  Rivington  Street,  which  is  one  of  the 
world's  most  densely  populated  streets. 
I  have  been  told  that  one  block  in  Riving- 
ton Street  contains  more  people  than  any 
other  equal  area  in  the  world. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon  I 
reached  the  upper  northwest  part  of  the 
island  of  Manhattan,  and  while  climbing 
up  a  hill. on  a  narrow,  soft,  muddy  road, 
shut  in  by  bushes  and  trees  on 'both  sides, 
with  no  house  in  sight,  a  wild  rabbit  sud- 
denly scuttled  across  the  road  in  front  of 
me.  It  is  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Rivington  Street  and  the  rabbits  of  north- 
west Manhattan  do  not  need  the  same 
kind  of  policing.  Thickly  populated  parts 
of  the  city  need  foot  patrol,  and  the  posts 
must  be  short  enough  for  effective  work, 
not  more  than  a  few  blocks  long.  The  out- 
lying parts  of  a  great  city,  however,  places 
such  as  you  will  find  in  some  parts  of 
Queens,  of  Richmond,  of  the  Bronx,  would 
not  be  as  well  served  by  this  kind  of 
policing  as  they  would  by  an  entirely 
different  method. 

What  a  district  of  this  kind  needs  is 
not  a  large  number  of  policemen  patrolling 
peaceful  streets  where  nothing  ever  hap- 
pens; it  needs  a  patrol  on  bicycle,  or  in 
automobile,  that  is  capable  of  covering 
a  lot  of  ground,  and  it  needs  frequent  sub- 
stations scattered  all  through  the  terri- 
tory, in  each  little  settlement,  connected  by 
telephone,  so  that  the  wrongdoer  knows 
that  policemen  are  planted  all  through  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  neighborhood  knows 
that  a  policeman  can  be  summoned  by 
telephone  and  is  near  enough  so  that  he  can 
reach  any  part  of  the  district  in  certainly 
not  more  than  five  minutes. 

In  New  York  we  have  given  intensive 
study  to  the  needs  of  every  precinct  in 
the  greater  city,  and  have  tried  to  apply 
to  each  the  particular  method  of  patrolling 
which  could  best  accomplish  the  purpose 
aimed  at.  Along  these  newer  lines  of 
patrol  great  improvement  has  been  made, 
but  greater  progress  remains  for  the  future, 
and  continual  revision  and  readaptation  of 
methods  are  necessary  as  conditions  change. 

Detective  work  also  has  improved  in 
skill  and  in  method.  About  ten  years 
ago  I  was  Deputy  Commissioner  in  charge 
of  the  Detective  Bureau  in  New  York. 
I  was  a  bit  shocked,  very  early  in  my  career 
there,  to  find  that  no  proper  record  was 
kept  of  the  assignment  of  cases  to  de- 
tectives and  of  the  results  achieved  by 
detectives    working    on    them.      Such    a 


system  was  at  once  installed,  and  one 
morning  while  talking  to  an  experienced 
detective  about  a  case  he  was  .working  on 
I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  this  new 
system  of  keeping  account  of  cases. 

"Well,  Commissioner,"  he  answered, 
"it  may  be  all  right.  I  guess,  perhaps, 
it's  pretty  good.  It  certainly  keeps  us 
guessing,  but  it's  different  from  the  old 
way.  In  the  old  way  when  a  'squeal' 
came  in  over  the  phone  the  lieutenant  at 
the  desk  wrote  it  down  on  a  piece  of  paper 
and  handed  it  to  a  detective.  'Here, 
Bill,'  he'd  say,  'look  that  up.'  Bill  took 
the  paper,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  when 
the  paper. wore  out  the  case  was  closed." 

The  detective  in  his  work  can  be  helped 
just  as  much  by  modern  .science  and 
modern  improved  methods  of  organization 
and  operation  as  can  any  other  profession 
or  line  of  businass.  Modern  methods 
won't  make  a  good  detective  out  of  a  poor 
one  any  more  than  they  will  make  a  good 
salesman  out  of  a  poor  one,  or  a  good  elec- 
trician. But  they  will  help  a  capable  man 
to  do  his  job  better,  whether  that  job  be 
protecting  life  on  the  streets  of  a  city  or 
saving  life  attacked  by  disease. 


MEASURING  THE  ABILITIES  OF   MEN 
BY  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTS 


T  N  the  emergencies  of  a  war  that  de- 
-*-  manded  the  utmost  concentration  of 
effort,  the  Government  was  confronted 
by  the  fact  that  it  had  at  its  command  a 
huge  army  of  citizen-soldiery,  containing 
men  highly  trained  in  the  arts,  crafts,  and 
sciences  requisite  to  victory.  But  how  were 
the  manifold  abilities  of  this  army  to  be 
sifted  out  and  utilized?  A  somewhat 
similar  situation,  it  is  true,  existed  in  our 
Civil  War.  During  Sherman's  march  to 
the  sea,  for  example,  when  any  emergency 
arose,  when  bridges  were  to  be  con- 
structed, locomotives  repaired,  telegi'aph- 
wires  strung,  a  call  for  volunteers  invari- 
ably brought  from  the  ranks  men  specially 
trained  in  civil  life  to  meet  the  special  de- 
mands of  warfare.  But  this  haphazard  pro- 
cedure would  never  have  answered  the  recent 
demand  for  rapid  and  tremendous  results. 

So  the  aid  of  psychologists,  who  were 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  was  en- 
listed to  create  a  system  for  the  discovery, 
segregation,  and  organization  of  the  wealth 
of  varied  ability  and  skill  that  was  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  in  the  same 
way  that  the  gold  in  the  mine  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  mining  engineer.  This  sys- 
tem is  far  too  extensive  and  intensive  to  be 
described  at  length  within  the  limits  of  an 
article.  It  involves  many  interesting  tests 
of  the  training  and  abilities  of  men  other 
than  written  tests  such  as  those  cited 
herein.  There  are  sets  of  questions,  for 
example,  the  oral  answers  to  which  will 
speedily  determine  an  individual's  fitness. 
Even  without  language,  a  candidate  for  the 
position  of  farrier  can  be  made  to  show, 
by  pointing  at  pictures  of  tools,  and  in- 
dicating the  necessary  operations,  whether 
or  not  he  can  shoe  a  horse. 

On  the  day  we  entered  the  war,  says 
Bruce  Barton  in  an  article  in  the  ISIareh 
issue  of  The  American  Magazine, 

A  group  of  college  professors  who  had 
specialized  in  applied  psychology  began  an 
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ARMCOIRON 


In  The  Home 


ENAMELED 
PRODUCTS 


1CALL  this  my  model  Ar 


irmco  Iron  kitchen," 
the  housewife  said.  "That  stove,  that  re- 
frigerator, that  kitchen  cabinet,  and  that  finely 
polished  table-top  are  all  Armco  Iron  Enameled 
Products." 

"I've  never  seen  anything  more  exquisite," 
her  friend  replied.  "Is  that  what  you  call  it — 
Armco  Iron?  Who  would  dream  that  enameled 
surfaces  could  be  so  beautifully  smooth  and 
perfect  ?  " 

Armco  (American  Ingot)  Iron— the  metal 
beneath  the  enameling — is  the  purest  iron  made, 
the  most  carefully  manufactured. 

Its  evenness  and  freedom  from  occluded 
gases,  seams,  scars,  cracks,  spots,  pin-holes,  and 
other  defects  are  what  make  possible  the 
polished  perfection  of  Armco  Iron  Enameled 
Products.  They  don't  show  ugly  spots  or 
rough  places. 

Many  leading  manufacturers  are  using 
Armco  Iron  exclusively  for  all  enameled  parts 
in  the  manufacture  of  their  kitchen  cabinets, 
stoves,  and  table-tops — and  by  doing  so  they 
have  reduced  their  losses  50%  to  75%.  The 
Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Company  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  use  Armco  Iron  exclusively  in 
their  Leonard  Cleanable  Refrigerators. 

We  will  gladly  aid  any  housewife  to  obtain 
Armco  Iron  Enameled  Products  for  her  home. 
Write  us  for  complete,  free  information. 


Purity        ARMCO  IRON         Purabiiity 
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TViis  Service  Flag  Will 
Last  Forever 

OURELY  you  will  honor  permanently 
^  those  from  your  institution  who  helped 
defend  our  country  in  the  most  stupendous 
of  all  wars  and  you  have  been  wondering 
how  to  appropriately  replace  your  tempo- 
rary service  flag. 

The  finest  testimonial  that  you  could 
erect  is  an  exquisite  bas  relief  design  of  in- 
destructible LIBERTY  BRONZE  which 
faithfully  reproduces  the  sculptor's  best 
workmanship  and  is  in  true  accord  with 
recognized  fine  art  standards. 

Write  Their  Names 
In  "Liberty  Bronze" 

Each  tablet  is  individually  made  to  contain  any 
number  of  honor  names,  also  an  inscription  of 
your  own  choosing,  and  it  will  dignify  any  room  or 
building. 

Liberty  Bronze  process  in  addition  to  being  best 
for  the  purpose  costs  less  than  other  bronze  bas 
reliefs  of  inferior  appearance. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  2 A. 

LIBERTY  BRONZE  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of  Artistic 
Tablets    for   all    Purposes 

General  Offices:  112  W.  40th  St.,  New  York 


lO 
Uays' 
Free 
Trial 


itcHes 


|[r  Grade  roads,  build  dykes,  levees  witin 

f'ft^  Farm  Ditcher  | 
and  Grader 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet  J 
deep.    All  steel.   Reversible.   Adjustable.  I 
Wnte  for  tree  Dock  and  our  proposition.  | 
Owensboro  r^^rher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  345  Owensboro.  Ky. 


SERVICe  TABLE  WAGON 


IT  SEBVLS  YOUR  HOME 
k    SAVES  YOUR  TIMt 


l/ju-ge  lti-oB(]  Wide  Table 
'lop  —  Itemuvahle  (Jliiss 
.Service  'I'l-ay  — l>oul>le 
I»  rawer  —  Double 
Handles  —  Large  Deep 
riKlersljelves  —  *'Scien- 
tiliiallv  Silent"  -  Hiihber 
J  iied  Sui\el  Wheels. 
A.  high  errade  piece  of  fur- 
niture enrpassing  any* 
thinjT  yet  oltenp*ed  for 
GENKRAL  UTILITY, 
ease  of  action,  and  abso. 
lute  noiseieaaness.  Writ© 
now  for  deacriptive  pam- 
phlet and  dealer's  name. 
COMBINATION  PRODUCTS  CO. 

200  CunardBldg,  Chicago,  III. 


exchange  of  letters.  ' '  Every  profession  and 
trade  is  contributing  its  special  service  to 
victory,"  they  said  to  each  other.  "What 
can  the  psychologists  contribute?"  Out  of 
their  correspondence  grew  a  little  meeting, 
and  out  of  the  meeting  came  three  great 
developments  which  have  been  not  only 
factors  in  victory  but  will  be  of  enormous 
importance  to  business,  now  that  peace  is 
here.     These  three  factors  are: 

1.  The  QTialification  Card. 

2.  The  Intelligence  Tests. 

3.  The  Rating  Scale. 

When  the  professors  asked  what  pro- 
vision had  been  made  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  gathering  personal  data  about  the 
new  men  that  might  be  useful  in  placing 
them  to  the  best  advantage  in  companies 
and  regiments,  they  discovered  that  this 
was  a  point  which,  in  the  general  haste  and 
confusion,  had  not  been  provided  for  at  all. 
The  general  plan  in  the  Civil  War  had  been 
to  assign  the  men  geographically;  and  it 
was  expected  that  this  plan  would  still  be 
adhered  to.  Thus,  at  one  camp  all  the 
men  from  a  certain  city  ward  were  assigned 
to  the  remount  squad.  They  should  have 
been  men  with  a  knowledge  of  horses. 
Instead,  most  of  these  particular  recruits 
were  skilled  mechanics !  —  excellent  ma- 
terial for  a  number  of  different  jobs,  and 
especially  good  for  the  machine-gun  corps. 
But  that  corps  was  already  made  up  from 
a  company  of]  husky  farmers,  not  one  of 
whom  was  capable  of  assembling  a  machine 
gun. 

To  this  situation  the  professors  applied 
a  simple  but  potent  remedy  in  the  "Quali- 
fication Card,"  on  which  they  could  record 
the  soldier's  trade-skill,  his  intelligence,  his 
schooling,  his  wages,  and  all  the  other  im- 
portant facts  about  his  personal  history. 
Then  they  secured  the  help  of  the  ablest 
employment  managers  in  America  to  in- 
troduce this  remedy  in  the  camps.  The 
first  of  these  personnel  specialists  arrived 
at  Camp  Upton.  The  commanding  general 
received  him  with  interest  not  unmixed 
with  skepticism. 

"Go  ahead,"  he  said.  "Make  your 
records  and  let  me  know  to-morrow  morn- 
ing what  you  have  found  out." 

At  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning  there 
was  placed  on  the  general's  desk  a  com- 
plete tabulation  of  those  two  thousand 
embryo  soldiers,  showing  exactly  how  many 
of  them  had  been  carpenters,  how  many 
blacksmiths,  how  many  barbers,  etc.  And 
a  couple  of  hours  later  the  men  whose  skill 
was  immediately  required  in  getting  the 
camp  into  shape  were  hard  at  work  at 
their  special  jobs. 

From  that  time  forward  the  personnel 
officers  became  factors  of  vital  importance 
in  the  life  of  every  cantonment.  In  the 
records  of  their  activities  there  are  a 
thousand  interesting  incidents.  The  gen- 
eral commanding  a  Southern  cantonment 
awoke  one  morning  to  discover  that  all 
the  pipes  in  the  camp  were  frozen.  Urgent 
messages  to  the  near-by  towns  brought 
the  information  that  every  plumber  for 
miles  around  was  overwhelmed  with  pri- 
vate calls.  Meantime,  the  cantonment 
shivered  and  was  waterless.  In  despera- 
tion the  quartermaster  telephoned  the 
Personnel  office: 

"Have  you  any  plumbers  on  the  list?" 
he  asked. 

"How  many  do  you  need?" 

"Forty  or  fifty." 

"We'll  send  you  a  hundred,"  said  the 
Personnel  officer.  And  in  less  than  an  hour 
he  had  done  so. 

One  of  General  Pershing's  first  cabled 
requisitions  was  for  two  hundred  electric- 
crane  operators.     Without  the  records  of 


the  Personnel  Committee  it  would  have 
taken  weeks  to  sort  them  out  of  the 
miUion  or  two  men  in  the  camps.  But 
with  those  records  it  was  a  matter  of 
merely  hours  and  a  few  telegrams.  All 
sorts  of  requisitions  have  come  from  the 
Expeditionary  Forces,  many  of  them  for 
"rare  birds,"  as  the  Department  informally 
terms  men  of  unusual  occupations:  meteor- 
ologists, canvas  workers,  instrument  re- 
pairers, ear-builders,  architects  fpr  camou- 
flage work,  etc.  At  one  of  the  ports  of 
debarkation  a  transport  was  readj^  to  sail 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  safe  which 
contained  the  ship's  papers  was  locked  and 
could  not  be  opened.  Things  were  in  a 
tumult;  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost,  and  no  one  knew  what  to  do.  In 
desperation  the  officer  in  command  picked 
up  the  telephone. 

"I  don't  suppose  you  have  a  burglar  on 
the  list,  have  you?  "  he  asked  the  Personnel 
officer. 

And,  wonder  of  wonders,  there  was  one. 
Not  a  burglar  exactly,  but  a  "trouble 
man,"  who  had  been  employed  by  a  big 
safe  company  to  handle  just  such  recal- 
citrant strong  boxes  as  this. 

Yet  the  special  qualifications  of  men,  that 
is,  those  abilities  in  specific  activities  that 
have  been  developed  by  their  training  for 
civil  life,  have  no  direct  bearing  upon  their 
usefulness  as  soldiers  and  officers.  The 
Army  wants  to  know  a  man's  basic 
characteristics.  Is  he  able  to  handle 
men?  Has  he  quick  judgment,  ready 
resourcefulness?  Does  his  mind  respond 
readily  to  a  communication  or  an  order? 
This  military  need  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Psychology  Division  of  the 
Surgeon-General's  office,  which  applied 
"intelligence  tests"  to  every  man  in  the 
service.  When  in  camp,  the  men  in 
batches  of  about  a  hundred  were  seated  in  a 
large  room.  A  printed  folder  was  placed 
in  each  man's  hand,  and  an  officer  read 
aloud,  says  Mr.  Barton,  the  following 
general  directions: 

To  be  a  good  soldier  a  man  must  be 
able  to  grasp  commands  quickly  and  carrj^ 
them  out  accurately.  These  tests  are  de- 
signed to  measure  your  decision,  your 
resourcefulness,  and  your  capacity  for 
forming  correct  judgments  and  registering 
them  precisely.  There  are  ten  tests,  each 
divided  into  a  number  of  parts.  The  first 
one  is  comparatively  easy,  but  they  in- 
crease in  difficulty.  You  will  turn  to  the 
first  test  when  I  order  you  to  do  so,  and 
will  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  carry 
out  the  ten  operations  scheduled  there,  ac- 
cording to  instructions.  When  I  call "  Time" 
you  will  raise  your  hands  in  the  air,  and 
hold  them  there  while  I  explain  the  second 
page  of  tests. 

As  the  tests  are  in  the  nature  of  official 
secrets,  Mr.  Barton  explains,  he  can  not 
give  those  actually  applied;  but  he  offers 
parallel  tests  that  were  de\'ised  and  used 
by  the  same  experts  before  the  war  in  the 
selection  and  rating  of  salesmen.  Of  these 
tests  the  following  are  cited  with  I\Ir. 
Barton's  preliminary  explanations  and 
directions: 

Look  at  each  word  in  the  following  test, 
see  what  it  means,  and  call  out  the  word 
that  means  just  the  opposite  to  each  word. 
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Before 


A  typical  view  of  West  Michigan  Pike. 
Van  Buren  County,  Mich.,  before  Tarvia 
was  used. 


Pfeseri/es  Roads 
Frei/ents  Dust- 


A  vieru  of  the  same  section  of  the  same 
road  after  Tarvia  was  used.  Note  smooth, 
dustless,  easy-traction  surface. 


THE  ''Before'  photograph 
above  shows  a  section  of  West 
Michigan  Pike,Van  Buren  County, 
Michigan,  as  it  looked  in  the  sum- 
mer of  19 1 6. 

But  the  taxpayers  of  Van  Buren 
County  reahzed  that  such  roads  as 
this  not  only  hampered  the  devel- 
opment of  the  county  and  made 
travel  difficult,  but  that  in  the  long 
run  they  cost  the  community  more 
than  good  easy-traction  roads. 

The  "After'  picture  shows  the 
same  road,  photographed  at  exactly 
the  same  spot,  after  macadamizing 
and  treating  with  "Tarvia-B." 

West  Michigan  Pike  is  now  a 
firm,  mudless,  dustless  road,  water- 
proof and  automobile  proof,  over 
which  full  loads  can  be  hauled  to 
market  with  speed  and  economy. 

And  wisely,  the  taxpayers  of 
Van  Buren  County  propose  to  keep 
this  road  new.  Last  year  they  gave  it 
a  second  treatment  with"Tarvia-B." 


Thus  at  very  small  expense 
they  protected  their  original  invest- 
ment and  now  have  a  fine  piece  of 
highway  that  brings  their  markets 
at  South  Haven  and  Watervliet 
miles  nearer  to  each  other. 

The  satisfaction  felt  over  the 
vast  improvement  effected  by  the 
use  of  Tarvia  is  officially  expressed 
in  the  following  letter  from  the 
engineer  of  the  Van  Buren  County 
Road  Commissioners,  Paw  Paw, 
Michigan: 

"The  Van  Buren  County  Road  Commis- 
sion has  been  using  'Tarvia-B*  for  some 
years  to  maintain  about  20  miles  of  macadam 
road  and  it  has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
We  have  entirely  got  rid  of  dust  and  ravelling 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  observers  that 
the  roads  get  better  instead  of  worse.  This 
year  we  had  about  two  miles  of  macadam 
which  was  so  bad  that  the  State  Highway 
Department  advised  covering  it  with  gravel 
but  instead  we  patched  the  holes  with 
•Tarvia-KP'  (which  by  the  way  is  something 
that  is  indispensable  in  our  business)  and 
treated  the  surface  with  'Tarvia-B'  and  stone 
chips  and  today  the  road  is  in  better  shape 
than  when  new.     We  also  have  been  trying 


out  *Tarvia-B'  on  a  trunk  line  gravel  road, 
the  gravel  testing  about  75%  stone.  The 
results  have  been  very  good  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  traffic.  It  produces  a  smooth,  durable 
surface  which  will  be  better  the  second  and 
third  year  than  the  first.  We  are  now  build- 
ing a  30,000  gallon  storage  tank  so  that  we 
can  always  have  a  supply  on  hand  when 
we  want  it. 

"Aside  from  treating  the  roads  with 
'Tarvia-B'  there  is  no  maintenance  cost  but  a 
little  attention  to  holes  and  drainage. 

"Tarvia  has  solved  our  macadam  road 
troubles  for  us. 

"Dana  P.  Smith,  County  Road  Engineer. ^^ 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,'  the 
Nation  needs  more  roads  of  this 
character  properly  maintained,  be- 
cause the  public  highways  offer  the 
only  means  of  helping  out  the  rai4- 
roads  and  aiding  our  transportation 
facilities. 

The  use  of  Tarvia  will  give  any 
community  or  state  all-the-year- 
round  roads  that  are  dustless  in 
summer,  mudless  in  spring  and  fall, 
frost-proof  in  winter,  and  that  are 
easy  to  maintain  at  a  low  cost. 


Illustrated  booklet  describing  the  various  Tarvia  treatt?ients  free  on  request. 
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The  Wagner  Starter  cranks  your  car  quickly  and 
surejy  because  it  is  made  to  exert  the  exact 
starting  impulse  required  by  every  motor 
demand. 

Every  engine  is  different.  In  making  a  Wagn'er 
Starter,  the  starting  requirements  of  the  engine 
under  all  conditions — difficult  as  well  as  easy — 
are  carefully  measured.  The  Wagner  Starter  is 
built-to-order  from  these  measurements. 

Wagner  Starters  always  give  the  precise  starting 
Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing 


torque  needed.  Under  severe  starting  resistance 
it  is  generous;  when  the  task  is  easy,  it  relaxes. 
This  insures  quick  cranking  without  unnecessary 
drain  on  the  battery. 

Wagner  Starters  are  built  into  and  form  a  part 
of  the  engine  itself,  assuring  complete  harmony 
of  performaiice. 

Being  so  specifically  made  for  the  exact  work 
they  are  to  do,  Wagner  Starters  always  give 
instant  sureness  of  action. 

Co.,  St.   Louis,   Mo.,   U.  S.  A. 


Factory  Branches  and   ^Maintenance  Stations:        *New  York         *Chicago        *Phi!adelphia        *St.  Louis      *Boston  *Cleveland         *Pittsburgh 

••'San  Francisco              Milwaukee            Cincinnati            *Los  Angeles            Washington,   D.  C.          *Minneapolis  *Kansas  City         *Seattle 

■    •        ■                                                     St.  Paul            *Denver            *Atlanta            Syracuse            Montreal  Toronto 

Se'lins  Agencies:        New  Orleans         Memphis         Salt  Lake  City  Dallas 


^Detroit  Buffalo 

^Indianapolis 


i£j 


STARTING      LIGHTING       IGNITION 


THE       STARTER-       THAT       IS       BUILT       TO       ORDER. 
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Tiie  score  is  the  time  in  seconds,  with  no 
errors.  The  average  adult  record  is 
25  seconds.  Below  21  seconds  is  Excellent, 
21  to  25  seconds  is  Good,  25  to  29  seconds  is 
Fair,  over  29  seconds  is  Poor. 


north 

sick 

tall 

sour 

slow 

open 

out 

large 

summer 

weak 

rich 

new 

good 

dark 

come 

after 

front 

male 

above 

lovo 

8-3 

6-4-1 

2-8-5-4 

3-1-7-5-9 

5-2-1-7-4-6 

2-1-8-3-4-3-9 

9-2-5-3-4-8-9-6 

-.5-4-2-3-7-1-8-6 


Have  some  one  read 
the  numbers  on  the 
left  to  you,  at  the 
rate  of  one  digit  a 
second.  When  they 
have,  finished  a  line 
repeat  the  numbers  in 
the  same  order  as 
read.  This  is  a  test 
of  immediate  mem- 
ory. The  average  adult  can  remember  7 
numbers.  More  than  8  is  Excellent,  7  to 
8  is  Good,  6  to  7  is  Fair,  below  6  is  poor. 

The  test  that  follows  takes  the  average 
adult  125  seconds.  Fifty  per  cent,  of 
average  educated  adults  come  somewhere 
between  100  seconds  and  150  seconds.  To 
take  less  than  100  seconds  is  to  be  in  the 
superior  25  per  cent.  To  take  more  than 
150  seconds  is  to  be  in  the  poorest  25  per 
cent.  If  people  are  divided  into  Excel- 
lent, Good,  Fair,  and  Poor,  Excellent  will 
be  anything  less  than  100  seconds;  100  to 
125  will  be  Good;  125  to  1.50  will  be  Fair, 
while  over  150  will  be  Poor. 


With  your  pencil  make  a  dot  over  any 
one  of  these  letters  F  G  H  I  J,  and  a 
comma  after  the  longest  of  these  three 
words:  boy  mother  girl  Then,  if 
Christmas    comes    in    March,    make    a 

cross  right  here but  if  not,  pass 

along   to   the   next    question,    and    tell 

where   the   sun   rises If 

you  believe  that  Edison  discovered 
America,  cross  out  what  you  just  wrote, 
but  if  it  was  some  one  else,  put  in  a 
number  to  complete  this  sentence:    "A 

horse   has feet."      Write    yes,    no 

matter  whether  China  is  in  Africa  or 

not ;     and    then    give    a    'WTong 

answer  to  this  question:    "How  many 

days   are    there   in    the   week?" 

Write  any  letter  except  g  just  after 
this  comma,         and  then  wi'ite  7io  if  2 

times  5  are  10 Now,  if  Tuesday 

comes  after  Monday,  make  two  crosses 

here ;    but  if  not,  make  a  circle 

here or  else  a  square  here 

Be  sure  to  make  three  crosses  between 

these  two  names  of  boys:  George 

Henry.  Notice  these  two  numbers: 
3,   5.      If   iron   is   heavier   than  water, 

write  the  larger  number  here ,  but 

if    iron    is    lighter    write     the    smaller 

number  here Show  by  a  cross 

when  the  nights  are  longer;  in  summer? 
in  winter? Give  the  cor- 
rect  answer   to   this   question:     "Does 

water   run    up-hill?" and    repeat 

your   answer   here Do   nothing 

here    (5-|-7= ),  unless  you   skii)t 

the  preceding  question;  but  wTite  tlic 
first  letter  of  your  first  name  and  th(> 
last  letter  of  your  last  name  at  the  end 
of  this  line: 


This  last  test  is  not  a  speed  test  but  oti(> 
of  quality.  Half  an  hour  is  allowed.  The 
average  eight-year-old  can  just  do  the  first 
two;     the   average   nine-year-old   the  first 


four;  the  average  ten-year-old  the  first 
six;  etc.,  up  to  the  average  college  fresh- 
man, who  can  just  do  the  whole  test.  This 
is  known  as  Trabue's  Completion  Scale  A. 


On   each   line   of   dots   write   the   word 
which  makes  the  best  meaning 

ONLY  ONE  WORD  ON  EACH  BLANK 

1  The  sky blue. 

2  We  are  going school. 

3  The  kind  ladj' the  poor  man  a 

dollar. 

4  The plays her    dolls    all 

day. 

5  Time often      more      valuable 

money. 

6  Boys  and soon  become 

and  women. 

7  The  poor  baby as  if  it  were 

sick. 

8  The rises the    morning 

and at  night. 

9  It  is  good  to  hear voice 

friend. 

10  She if  she  will. 

11  The  poor  little had noth- 
ing to ;   he  is  hungry. 

12  The    boy    who hard do 

well. 

13  Men more to   do  heavy 

work women. 

14  It  is  a task  to  be  kind  to  every 

beggar for  money. 

15  Worry never  improved  a  situ- 
ation but  has made  condi- 
tions  

16  A  home  is.  ....  .  merely  a  place.  .  .  .'  . 

one live  comfortably. 

17  It  is  very to  become ac- 
quainted   persons     who 

timid. 

18  To many     things ever 

finishing  any  of  them a 

habit. 

19  One's  real appears often 

in  his than  in  his  speech. 

20  When  one  feels  drowsy  and ,  it 

happens    that   he   is to 

fix   his   attention   very   successfully 
anything. 

21  The  knowledge  of use  fire 

is of important  things 

known  by but  unknown 

animals. 

22   that  are to  one  by  an 

friend    should    be    pardoned 

readily  than  injuries  done  by 

one is  not  angry. 

23  To friends  is  alwaj^s the 

it  takes. 

24  One    ought    to great    care    to 

the  right of  habits,  for 

one    who bad    habits it 

to  get  away  from  them. 


By  such  tests  as  these,  says  Mr.  Barton, 
the  army  officials  at  Washington  have  been 
classifying  each  individual  of  Uncle  Sam's 
three  million  new  employees,  witii  no 
divergence  of  opinion.  The  relative  value 
of  every  second  lieutenant,  for  exani))l(>,  is 
positively  determined  by  our  psychologists. 

They  do  not  guess  about  him;  they  do 
not  classify  him  with  any  such  vague 
terms  as  "good"  or  "mediocre,"  or  "poor." 
They  know  precisely  where  lie  stands  in 
relation  to  every  other  officer  of  similar 
rank  in  the  Army.  By  sci(>ntific  tests  they 
have  measured  his  mind  and  rated  his 
abilities;  and  they  can  tell  you  by  reference 
to  a  card  that  in  int(>llig(>nce  h<'  ranks 
297  on  a  .scale  of  400;   and   that  in   the 
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"I  have  an  exclusive  agreement  for 
twenty-five  years  with  the  Victor  to 
make  records  of  my  voice.  The  records 
made  by  the  Victor  process  are  far  su- 
perior—  in  quaHty  of  tone,  natural  re- 
production,and  in  every  detail— to  those 
made  by  any  other  process  in  the  world . 


*HIS  MAS 


REC   Ul 


,>^ 


"  I  am  delighted  to  contrib- 
ute a  word  of  appreciation  in 
favor  of  the  Victor,  and  con- 
gratulate myself  that  my 
selections  are  brought  before 
the  public  in  so  admirable  a 
manner,  by  means  of  its  won- 
derful merit." 


I 


yiiiiiiiii 


"As  any  true  artist  must  realize, 
it  is  of  great  benefit  to  'sit  in  the 
audience,'  as  it  were,  and  be  the 
critic  at  one's  own  performance.  In 
this  way  I  have  learned  a  great  deal 
from  listening  to  my  records  on  the 
^'ictrola  and  can  truly  state  that  it 
has  been  my  best  teacher." 


^ 


<jd 


"The  reproductions  of  the 
Victor  records  are  ivonderful. 
It  is  my  great  desire  now  to' 
seal  up  and  preserve  a  com- 
plete set  of  my  Victor  Records 
for  my  children." 


7^ 


.#2?%^ 


v#._ 


Who  knows  mo 
than  the  worlds 

What  they  thh 

When  selecting  a  musical  instrument 
for  your  home,  wouldn't  you  value  the 
opinions  of  the  world's  greatest  artists? 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  benefit  by  what 
they  think  of  it? 

Certainly  no  one  is  better  qualified  to 
judge  a  musical  instrument!  They  know 
music.  Their  life-work  is  music.  And 
what  they  say  about  the  Victrola  is  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

They  not  only  endorse  the  Victrola,  but 

Victor  St 


"I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  splendid  series  of 
reproductions  of  my  voice  which 
the  Victor  Company  has  made. 
They  seem  to  me  remarkably  life- 
like and  faithful." 


j^M..ouacCCu£L< 
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"I  have  found  Victor 
Records  really  wonder- 
ful reproductions  of  my 
singing." 


%UUlh\dU 


about  music 
•eatest  artists ! 

)/  the  Yictor 

J  show  their  unbounded  confidence  in 
y  making  Victor  Records  exclusively. 

/ictors  and  Victrolas  ;^12  to  ;S950. 

rhere  are  Victor  dealers  everywhere,  and  they  will  gladly 
iny  music  you  wish  to  hear  and  demonstrate  the  Victrola. 
er  Voice  Culture  Records  are  invaluable  to  vocal  students 
to  hear  them. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

tant  Notice.    Victor  Records  and  Victor  Machines  are  scientifically  co- 
ed and  synchronized  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  and  their  use,  one  with 
the  other,  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  perfect  reproduction. 

N  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month. 

rola"  is  the  Registered  Trademark  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 
designating  the  products  of  this  Company  only. 


>remacy 


"The' improvement  in  Victor 
recording  during  the  past  years 
has  been  so  great  that  a  singer 
is  compelled  to  give  the  matter 
of  making  Victor  Records  the 
most  serious  and  conscientious 
consideration." 


> 


y 


"I  would  like  to  express  my  delight  at  re- 
newing my  contract  with  the  Victor  Talk- 
ing Machine  Company  for  ten  years  more. 

"During  my  extensive  travels  I  have 
had  such  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  great 
work  you  are  doing  for  the  world  that  it 
is  \vith  the  deepest  feeling  that  I  say  I'm 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  such  a  great  work, 
and  that  I  may  long  enjoy  the  privilege 
is  the  earnest  wish  of 


'.a 


&■• 


"I  believe  that  the  process  by  which 
the  Victor  Records  are  made  is  the  most 
perfect  of  all  methods  of  voice  repro- 
duction. I  have  made  records  exclu- 
sively for  the  Victor  since  February, 
igio,  and  my  present  contract  does  not 
expire  until  February,  193S." 
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attributes  which  go  to  make  a  successful 
oflBeer  he  rates  67  on  a  scale  of  100. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  article,  Mr. 
Barton  gives  the  appended  form  which  he 
calls  "The  Human  Rating  Scale,"  for  the 
indexing  of  the  relative  qualities  of  men 
both  in  ei^nl  and  in  militarv  life: 


THE   HU^L\X  RATlXCx  SCALE 

I.  Physical  Qualities 

Phj-sique,         bearing. 

Highest. 

15 

neatness,  voiee,energA , 

High .  .  . 

12 

endurance. 

Middle. . 

9 

Consider  how  he  im- 

Low. .  .  . 

6 

presses  his  command 

Lowest. . 

3 

in  these  respects. 

II.   Intelligence 

Accuracy,  ease  in  learn- 

ing,   ability    to    grasp 

quickly    the   point   of 

Highest . 

1.5 

view   of   commanding 

High.  .  .. 

12 

officer,  to   issue   clear 

Middle. . 

9 

and  intelligent  orders. 

Low .... 

6 

to  estimate  a  new  situ- 

Lowest.. 

•6    - 

ation,  and  to  arrive  at 

a  sensible  decision  in  a 

crisis. 

III.  Leadership 

Initiative,   force,   self- 

Highest. 

1.1 

reliance,    decisiveness, 

High.  ..  . 

12 

tact,  ability  to  inspire 

Middle. . 

9 

men  and  to  command 

Low.  . .  .  . 

6 

their    obedience,    loy- 

Lowest..  . 

.3 

alty  and  cooperation. 

IV.  Personal  Qualities 

Indiistry,   dependabil- 

ity, loyalty;  readiness 

Highest.  . 

1.5 

to    shoulder   lesponsi- 

High.  ... 

12 

bility  for  his  own  acts ; 

Middle. .  . 

9 

freedom  from  conceit 

Low 

6 

and  selfishness;  readi- 

Lowest..  . 

3 

ness    and    ability     to 

cooperate. 

V.  Gener.\l  Value   to 

the  Service 

Professional       knowl- 

Highest. . 
Hiffh 

40 
3'> 

edge,  skill,  and  expe- 

Middle..  . 

24 

rience;       success       as 

Low 

Lowest. .  . 

16 

administrator  and  in- 

structor; ability  to  get 

8 

results. 

This,  he  continues,  is  the  rating  scale  by 
which  all  the  officers  in  the  Army  are 
measured. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a  colonel  wished 
to  rate  his  majors,  to  determine  which  one 
of  them  would  make  the  best  colonel. 
He  first  wrote  on  a  sheet  of  paper  names 
of  all  the  colonels  of  his  acquaintance. 
Then  in  the  blanks  opposite  the  words 
"Personal  Appearance"  he  wrote  at  the 
top  the  name  of  the  colonel  who  of  all  of 
them  had  the  best  appearance;  on  the 
bottom  line  he  wrote  the  name  of  the  colonel 
who  had  the  worst  appearance;  and  on  the 
intervening  lines  the  names  of  three  other 
colonels  in  theii*  relative  order.  Then  he 
measured  each  major  by  his  human 
measuring  rod.  If  Major  A.  most  re- 
sembled the  colonel  at  the  top  of  the  list 
he  got  fifteen  in  personal  appearance;  if 
he  most  resembled  the  colonel  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  he  got  only  three,  etc. 
A  sales  manager  using  the  scale  in  judging 
applicants  would  fill  in  on  each  line  the 
name  of  a  salesman  of  his  aequaintnce. 
"iTius,  in  his  conversation  with  the  appli- 


'  cant,  he  would  not  say  to  himself:  "This 
is  a  pretty  good  man,"  or,  "This  is  a  poor 
man."  He  would  say:  "In  personal  ap- 
pearance he  most  resembles  Jones,  who  is 
nine  on  the  rating  scale.  In  persuasive- 
ness he- most  resembles  Smith,  who  is 
six,"  etc.  Adding  up  the  figures  under 
each  heading  he  would  have  a  total  rep- 
resenting the  applicant's  rating.  If  it 
fell  below  the  average  fixt  for  salesmen 
in  his  plant,  he  would  disregard  the  ap- 
plication; if  the  applicant  ranked  above, 
the  next  step  would  be  the  investigation 
of  his  references  and  record. 

In  regard  to  the  "tests"  tabulated  by 
Mr.  Barton,  it  has  been  argued  that  they 
favor  the  reader  and  student,  the  man 
constantly  in  touch  with  the  printed  word, 
as  against  the  man  of  action.  Thus,  a 
man  who  had,  all  his  working  life,  been 
accustomed  to  the  immediate  response  to  a 
spoken  order  so  essential  in  the  fighting 
man,  might  not  react  nearly  as  rapidly  to 
printed  directions  as  a  journalist,  accus- 
tomed to  take  in  the  sense  of  a  paragraph 
at  a  glance.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Franklin  P. 
Adams,  who  as  captain  in  the  Intelligence 
Department  may  have  been  subjected  to 
the  tests  referred  to,  thus  indulges  in  a 
little  gentle  scoffing  in  "The  Conning 
Tower,"  his  column  in  the  New  York 
Tribune: 

OUR  OWN  RATING  SCALE 

With    apologies    to     Bruce    Barton,     The 

American  Magazine,  and  the  Personnel 

Officers  of  the  xVrmy. 

1 
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With  your  pencil,  fountain  pen,  crayon, 
or  paint-brush  cross  out  every  8.  Your 
intelligence  is  graded  according  to  the 
result.  Under  five  seconds  is  incredible, 
sixty  to  sixty-one  seconds  excellent,  sixty- 
two  seconds  poor.  Not  to  do  it  at  aU 
shows  intelligence  beyond  which  there  is 
no  going.  If  you  do  it  often  it  shows  in- 
telligence on  the  part  of  the  pencil  manu- 
facturers. 

II 

With  your  pencil  make  a  dot  over  any 
two  of  these  letters  ETAOINSHRDLU- 
CMFWYP,  and  a  semicolon  after  the 
shortest  of  these  words:  League  of  Na- 
tions. Then,  if  Senator  Borah  loves  the 
President,  stand  on  your  head;  but  if  not, 
tell  how  you  would  run  the  next  war. 
...  If  you  believe  that  laborers  are  giving 
employers   a  square  deal   write  Yes   here 

and  if  you  believe  that  employers 

are  giving  laborers  a  square  deal  \vrite  Yes 

here     If    you     think    the    whole 

darned  social  system  is  rotten,  sit  right 
where  you  are;  if  you  think  everything  is 
lovely  in  the  best  of  possible  worlds,  ^vrite 
a  letter  to  Major-General  Barnett,  com- 
mandant, U.  S.  M.  C.  Complete  this 
sentence:     "The    railroads    should    revert 

to ownership."     If  you  think 

a  test  like  this  proves  that  you  are  more 
intelligent    than   you    believed   you   were, 


apply  for  a  job  as  successor  to  the  Attorney- 
General;  if  you  think  such  a  test  proves 
that  you  are  less  intelligent  than  you 
believed  you  were,  resign  your  position 
and  become  a  writer  for  thie  stage. 

Ill 

Look  at  each  word  below,  see  what  it 
means,  and  holler  out  the  word  that 
means  just  the  opposite.  The  score  is 
the  time  in  seconds,  with  no  errors. 
Below  five  seconds  is  poor;  thirty  seconds 
is  poor;  one  week  is  fair;  and  eternity  is 
excellent. 


Germany 

bunk               fiction 

boozeless 

New  York     Art 

opposite 

Bolshevism    ambidextrous 

Hearstness 

frivolous         Woodrovian 

equator 

idealism          golf 

soft  boiled  egg 

LAST   LOVE-LETTER  OF  THE  CZARINA 
TO   NICHOLAS   IL 


'"T^HE  strangest  letter  of  love,  politics, 
-^  war,  and  religion  ever  written  by  a 
woman,"  Carl  Sandburg,  the  Chicago  poet, 
calls  a  bit  of  royal  Russian  correspondence 
which  is  among  the  prizes  he  recently 
brought  back  from  Stockholm.  The  letter 
is  said  to  be  the  last  one  written  by  the 
Czarina  to  the  Czar  just  before  his  abdi- 
cation. On  the  political  side,  it  is  a  strong 
apology  for  the  ruling  class  in  the  old 
Russia,  who  insisted  that  force  was  neces- 
sary to  govern  the  Czar's  domains,  and 
force  only.  As  translated  and  published 
by  the  Tacoma  Times,  this  unusual  letter 
runs  as  follows: 

TsARSKOE  Selo,  February  27,  1917. 
My  Best  Beloved: 

Sorrow  and  a  hurt  was  inside  of  me 
when  I  let  you  go  by  yourself  without  any 
company  at  all  from  our  rare  little  Bebe. 
What  a  ghastly  time  it  is  we  are  living 
through!  And  our  parting  at  this  time 
makes  it  all  the  more  ghastly.  For  now 
when  you  are  tired  and  worn  out  I  can  not 
be  near  by  to  take  care  of  you. 

God  has  laid  a  heavy  cross  on  you.  I 
wish  deep  within  me  that  I  could  help  you 
carry  this  burden.  You  are  brave  and 
plucky.  With  all  of  my  soul  I  am  suffer- 
ing with  you,  more  than  I  can  say  in  any 
words  I  write  you.  What  can  I  do  more 
than  pray  to  God  and  pray  again.  Our 
dear  friend  (Rasputin),  who  now  finds  him- 
self in  the  other  world,  he,  too,  prays  to 
God  for  you.  There  he  is  near  to  us.  But 
how  willingly  I  would  consent  to  hear  his 
comforting  and  quiet  voice  now.  I  am 
convinced  God  is  going  to  reward  you  for 
what  you  must  now  suffer  and  stand 
against.    But  how  long  must  we  now  wait? 

It  does  seem  as  tho  our  situation  is 
going  to  improve.  My  dear,  all  you  need 
is  to  be  firm  and  show  the  strength  of  your 
hand!  That  is  just  what  the  Russians 
need.  You  have  never  failed  to  show  them 
kindness  and  goodness  of  heart — let  them 
now  imderstand  that  your  fist  is  doubled 
and  ready!  They  ask  that  of  you  them- 
selves. Many  have  said  lately  to  me, 
"We  need  the  knout."  It  is  strange,  but 
su^h  is  the  nature  of  the  Slav. 

To  be  firm  now  means  to  be  cruel  and 
warmly  loving  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
From  the  time  they  first  came  to  know  you 
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Desks 

"They  Express  oKcejs 


Impress  Customers? 


Old  Scrooge  in  his  shiny  black  coat,  perched  on  a 
stool  and  bending  over  books  on  an  old-fashioned 
high  desk,  has  no  place  in  a  modern  office. 

This  is  an  era  of  prosperity.  To  compete  in  the 
strenuous  race  for  business,  private  and  general 
office  equipment  must  radiate  prosperity,  express 
solidity,  help  increase  employees'  efficiency. 

Cutler  Desks  do  this.  By  their  very  appearance 
they  impress  visitors  favorably.  Substantially  made 
from  selected  woods,  artistically  and  scientifically 
designed,  finished  in  the  cabinet  maker's  most 
skillful  manner,  Cutler  Desks  promote  confidence, 
increase  business,  and  prove  profitable  investments. 

Cutler  Desks  are  elegant  and  impressive  but  never 
obtrusive;  they  are  rich  but  not  gaudy;  withal, 
they  are  designed  so  as  to  enable  the  user  to  do  the 
most  work  in  the  easiest  way. 

Business  executives  adding  new  office  furniture  or 
replacing  old,  should  examine  Cutler  Desks  criti- 
cally and  consider  them  seriously  before  reaching 
a  decision. 

Sold  by  the  best  office  appliance  dealers  everywhere.  The 
name  of  the  Cutler  Desk  dealer  nearest  you — and  Art 
Catalog— sent  on  request.  , 

CUTLER  DESK  COMPANY 

20  64  Churchill  Street 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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and  Kalinjin  (Minister  Protopopov)  they 
have  been  more  quiet.  You  must  teach 
them  to  be  afraid  of  you — your  affection 
is  too  httle  for  them.  A  child  that  cares 
for  its  father  must  be  afraid  to  be  dis- 
obedient and  bring  sorrow  to  its  father. 
Sometimes  a  man  must  drive  with  tight 
reins,  not  loose,  never  letting  go,  but  keep- 
ing the  strongest  hand  he  knows  how  to  use. 
Then  people  will  think  more  highly  of  him 
as  a  good  man.  If  he  is  always  soft  they 
wUl  not  understand  him.  The  human  heart 
is  mysterious.  The  upper  classes  do  not  in 
•  their  hearts  care  for  a  mild  course  of  con- 
duct. In  association  with  them  a  spirit 
of  determination  is  needed,  particularly 
now. 

I  was  sorrj"  that  we  could  not.  be  alone 
at  our  last  breakfast  together.  The 
children  wanted  to  be  there,  too.  Poor 
Xenia  (the  Czar's  sister)  is  to  be  pitied. 
Her  daughter  has  married  herself  into  a 
worthless  and  vicious  family  and  taken  a 
husband  who  is  beneath  her.  I  think  she 
has  gone  far  wrong.  How  much  sorrow 
and  suffering  there  is  in  the  world  now! 
A  great  heart  pain  torments  humanity  and 
there  seems  no  end  to  it. 

I  ^dsh  we  could  find  a  way  to  live  in 
quiet  and  peace.  May  it  be  granted  us  to 
be  strong  and  struggle  forward  on  our 
thorny  way,  forward  to  a  radiant  goal!  I 
hope  you  wiU  not  have  any  difficulties 
with  Alexiev  and  that  you  can  soon  come 
back.  This  is  not  a  selfish  hope.  I  under- 
stand only  too  well  how  "the  bellowing 
mob"  acts  when  you  are  near.  They  are 
afraid  of  you  now  and  they  must  ba  made 
still  more  afraid  of  you.  Therefore,  wher- 
ever you  go  they  must  tremble  before  you. 
Among  the  cabinet  ministers,  too,  you  are  a 
power  and  a  leader.    Come  back  soon 

You  see  what  I  ask  of  you  is  not  for  my 
own  sake  and  not  at  all  for  Bebe's  sake, 
because  we  know  you  keep  us  in  your 
thoughts  all  the  time.  I  know  the  duty 
that  takes  you  away  from  us  and  that  now 
you  are  needed  there  much  more  than  here. 
So  then,  as  quick  as  you  can  clear  up  your 
affairs  be  good  and  come  back  here  by 
March  1,  when  I  hope  that  aU  wiU  be  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

Come  home.  Your  wife — j'our  help- 
meet stands  on  watch  back  of  the  front. 
It  is  true  she  can  not  do  much.  But  all 
who  have  been  near  by  know  she  is  your 
supporter. 

My  eyes  ache  with  tears.  I  am  going 
from  the  station  straight  to  Jungfur 
Marie's  church,  because«it  is  there  we  have 
always  been  together.  This  wiU  quiet  and 
strengthen  me,  and  I  shall  pray  God  for 
you,  my  angel. 

Ah,  my  God,  how  I  love  you!  Always 
more  and  more,  my  love  for  you  is  as  deep 
as  the  sea.  My  affection  for  you  is 
immeasm-able. 

Sleep  quiet.  Don't  cough.  The  change 
of  climate  wHl  help  you  to  a  better  health. 
May  white  angels  protect  you!  Christ  is 
with  you  and  Mother  Mary  will  never 
leave  you.  Our  friend  (Rasputin)  has  com- 
mitted us  to  his  guardianship.  I  send  you 
my  blessing  and  embrace  you  tight,  and 
rest  your  tired  head  against  my  breast. 
Oh,  it  will  be  bitter  for  me  with  the  nights 
alone. 

You  are  without  sun  and  sunshine,  but 
all  of  my  warm,  burning  love  enfolds  you, 
you  my  only.  Light  of  my  life,  my  trea- 
sure given  me  from  Almighty  God,  know 
my  arms  are  around  j^ou  and  my  lips  touch 
yours.  We  are  always  together  and  we 
shall  never  be  parted.  Good-by,  my  dear! 
Come  back  soon.  Be  good,  go  to  Mother 
Mary's  church,  where  I  have  so  often 
prayed  for  you. 


8,   1919 

ADMIRAL  JELLICOE'S  STORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH   GRAND   FLEET 


"\  1  THY  the  battle  of  Jutland  was  not  a 
*  *  complete  and  overwhelming  British 
victory,  the  death  of  Lord  Kitchener,  the 
loss  of  the  battle-ship  Audacious,  England's 
fear  of  German  invasion  during  the  war, 
and  the  building  of  submarines  for  the 
British  Navy  by  Charles  M.  Schwab 
are  a  few  of  the  interesting  topics  upon 
which  Admiral  Viscount  Jellicoe  casts  new 
light  in  his  recently  published  book,  "The 
Grand  Fleet,  1914-16."  In  regard  to  the 
danger  of  invasion  it  appears  that  this 
menace  had  a  strong  influence  upon  the  dis- 
position of  Great  Britain's  naval  strength 
throughout  the  war.  On  this  subject  the 
Admiral  says: 

Such  a  move  was  not  likelj^'  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  war,  when  the  nights 
were  comparatively  short  and  the  ex- 
peditionary force  had  not  left  the  country. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  enemy  had 
then  few  troops  to  spare  for  that  purpose. 
Chances  became  greater  as  we  denuded 
the  country  of  men,  and  conditions  in 
other  respects  were  more  favorable. 

In  October  and  November,  1914,  I  held 
and  exprest  the  opinion  that  if  raids  were 
attempted,  landings  would  probably  be 
effected  in  the  rivers  of  the  east  coast, 
the  entrances  to  which  were  either  un- 
protected or  inadequately  protected. 

A  beach  landing  on  our  east  coast  can 
only  be  carried  out  in  fine  weather. 
Chances  of  encountering  favorable  condi- 
tions on  arrival  off  the  coast  are  not  great, 
and  I  always  doubted  if  the  attempt  would 
be  made.  In  our  rivers  opportunities 
are  greater  and  are  not  dependent  upon 
fine  weather. 

I  suggested  to  the  Admiralty  that  the 
simple  preventive  in  this  case  was  to  place 
merchant  ships  in  position  ready  to  be 
sunk  across  the  channels,  which  are  nar- 
row and  shallow,  the  ships  being  fitted 
with  explosive  charges  below  ready  to 
blow  out  the  bottoms  in  case  of  necessitj'. 
I  mentioned  the  names  of  certain  retired 
naval  officers  who,  I  felt  certain,  would 
make  all  necessary  preparations  in  a  very 
few  days.  I  believe  my  proposals  were 
carried  out. 

When  the  Grand  Fleet  first  made  Scapa 
Flow,  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  its  chief  base, 
there  was  unusual  anxiety  for  its  safety, 
and  the  Admiral  tells  in  detail  the  pre- 
cautions taken  upon  the  first  report  of  the 
sighting  of  an  enemy  periscope  within  the 
harbor.  In  telling  of  the  loss  of  the 
Audacious,  one  of  the  most  nfodern  battle- 
ships, by  running  on  a  mine  while  the 
fleet  was  at  Lough  Swilly,  Viscount 
Jellicoe  refers  to  the  efforts  that  were 
made  to  keep  this  loss  secret.  These 
efforts  included  the  retention,  for  several 
days,  at  Lough  Swilly  of  the  steamship 
Olympic  for  the  reason  that  American 
passengers  on  board  had  taken  photo- 
graphs of  the  battle-ship  in  a  sinking 
condition.  But  the  presence  of  Amer- 
icans on  board  the  Olympic  was  apparently 
a  not  unmitigated  evil,  for,  says  the  dis- 
tinguished author: 

Among  the  passengers  was  Mr.  Schwab, 
of    [the    Bethlehem     Steel    Company.     It 


was  made  known  to  me  after  a  day  or  two 
that  he  had  come  over  on  very  important 
business  connected  with  War  Office  con 
tracts,  and  he  wished  to  proceed  t©  Loudon 
After  an  interview  with  him  this  was 
agreed  to,  and  I  asked  him  to  call  on  Lord 
Fisher  at  the  Admiralty,  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  some  submarines 
which,  I  ascertained  from  him,  his  firm 
was  in  a  position  to  build  very  rapidly.  This 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  us. 

He  did  this,  and  with  most  satisfactory 
results,  as  ten  submarines  were  construct- 
ed, as  he  had  promised,  in  the  extraor- 
dinarily short  space  of  five  months. 
These  vessels  were  most  useful  to  us  later. 

The  Grand  Fleet  was  considerably  weak- 
ened at  this  time,  apart  from  the  loss  of  the 
Audacious.  The  Ajax  had  developed  con- 
denser defects,  the  Iron  Duke  had  similar 
troubles,the  Orion  had  to  be  sent  toGreenock 
for  examination  of  the  turbine  supports, 
which  appeared  to  be  defective;  the  Con- 
queror was  at  Devonport  refitting,  and  the 
New  Zealand  was  in  dock  at  Cromaf  ty. 

The  Erin  and  Agincourt,  having  been 
newly  commissioned,  could  not  yet  be 
regarded  as  efficient,  so  that  the  dread- 
nought fleet  consisted  of  only  seventeen  ef- 
fective battle-ships  and  five  battle-cruisers. 
At  that  time  the  German  dreadnought  fleet 
comprised  fifteen  battle-ships  and  four  bat- 
tle-cruisers, with  the  Bliicher  in  addition. 

The  margin  of  superiority  was,  there- 
fore, unpleasantly  small,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet 
possest  eighty-eight  destroyers  and  the 
Grand  Fleet  only  forty-two. 

In  rehearsing  the  story  of  the  death  of 
Lord  Kitchener  in  the  sinking  of  the 
Hampshire,  which  was  carrying  him  on  a 
mission  to  Archangel,  the  Admiral  men- 
tions that  all  doubt  as  to  whether  the  vessel 
was  sunk  by  a  mine  or  a  torpedo  was  set  at 
rest  by  sweeping  operations  which  re- 
sulted in  the  discovery  of  moored  mines  of 
a  distinctive  type — the  type  laid  in  southern 
waters  by  enemy  submarines. 

Before  describing  the  battle  of  Jutland, 
Admiral  Jellicoe  sets  forth  that  the  German 
ships  were  better  protected  than  the 
British,  that  th^y  had  a  delayed-action 
fuse,  which  insured  the  bursting  of  their 
highly  efficient  armor-piercing  shells  with- 
in the  armor  of  their  opponents,  and  that 
they  we're  far  less  vulnerable  to  torpedoes 
or  mines  than  the  British  ships  of  the 
larger  classes,  which  rarely  survived  when 
mined  or  torpedoed,  whereas  German 
ships  were  able  to  make  port  after  being 
struck  by  more  than  one  torpedo. 

Of  this  portion  of  his  book  the  New 
York  Times  says: 

The  disclosures  of  Admiral  Jellicoe's 
book,  "The  Grand  Fleet,  1914^16,"  ex- 
plain why  Jutland  was  not  a  decisive 
British  victory,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
if  the  Grand  Fleet  was  inferior  in  de- 
stroyers, in  range-finding  appliances,  in 
armor-piercing  projectiles,  in  direct-firing 
gear  for  secondary  batteries,  and  in 
search-lights,  as  Admiral  Jellicoe  declares, 
the  Germans  were  worsted  and  ran  for 
their  base  in  rout.  He  seems  to  make 
out  a  good  case  for  his  decision  not  to  fight 
a  night  battle  with  the  retiring  High 
Seas  Fleet,  because  he  must  be  staking  his 
professional  reputation  upon  the  accuracy 
of  his  statements.  But  Pollen  and  other 
critics  of  the  Admiral's   tactics  will  still 
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Are  you  paying  too  much 
for  your  tires  ? 


"In  these  days  of  high  taxes,  high  cost' 
of'living,  high  everything — wouldn't 
you  like  to  make  a  big  saving  in  your 
tire  bills? 

"You  can  do  it,  but  in  just  one  way 
— namely,  by  selecting  a  tire  that  will 
give  you  the  greatest  number  of  miles 
of  safe,  sure,  satisfactory  service — at 
the  least  cost  per  mile. 

"The  Hood  Extra  Ply  is  that  tire.   For 
the  purpose  of  illustration,  think  of  the 
33"  X  4"  standard  tire  which  guaran- 
tees 3,500  miles  and  lists  at  $36.00. 
The.i  consider   the   Hood   which 
guarantees  6,000  miles  at  a  first 
cost  of  only  $13.50  more. 

"Figured  on  a  cost-per'mile 
basis,  isn  t  the  Hood   the 
least   expensive   tire   by 
$12.00?     And  isn't  it 
the  most  econom- 
ical   tire    for 
you      to 
buy  ?  " 
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contend  that  he  should  have  done  more 
fighting  before  darkness  fell  and  that  his 
attack  was  not  sufficiently  aggressive. 
Pollen  has  always  insisted  that  the  British 
Fleet  was  torpedo-shy  at  Jutland,  and 
Admiral  Jellieoe  admits  it. 
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S ANITAS  supplies  the 
harmonious  back- 
ground  which  makes  fur- 
niture, rugs  and  hangings 
look  their  best. 

Sanitas  is  a  cloth  wall 
covering  finished  in  dur- 
able oil  colors  and  is  ob- 
tainable in 

'^Styles  for  Every 
Room  In  the  House" 

Sanitas  does  not  crack,  peel  or 
fade.  Dust  and  finger  marks  do  not 
injure  it  —  a  damp  clotli  wipes  off 
the  dirt. 

Do  a  room  or  two  in  Sanitas  this 
spring  and  make  them  look  more 
inviting  than  ever. 

The  Sanitas  trademark  is  always 
on  the  back  of  the  goods. 

Write  for  Booklet 
and  Samples 

and  address  the  manufacturers  of 

SANITAS  MODERN 
WALL    COVERING 

Dept.  16 
320  Broadway,  ISew  York 
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SEND  ,a  Bungalow  Books 

Plan  Future  Homes  Now 

With  Economy  Plans 

of  California  Homes 

—noted   for   comfort,    beauty    and 
adaptability  to  any  climate. 

"Representalive  Cal.  Homes" 

5.3  plans.  $2501)  t<j  .?7(JI)0,  BOc 

"West  Coast  Bungalows" 

72  plans.  $121111  to  $2,500,  60c 

"Lillle  B;ngalows" 

40  plans,   $500  to  $2000,    40c 

SPECIAL    $1.50     OFFER.        Send     «1.,50    for    all    3    CDCC 
books  and  get  book  of  75  special  plans,  also  Garage  plans    n\ljl!i 

Aloi/e'/  hiick  if  not  snfitijifd. 

E.  W.  STILIWELL  &  CO.,  Architects,  734  Henne  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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cut  annaal  fuse  maintenance  costs  80% 
in  many  of  our  leading  industries. 

An  inexpensive  little  "Drop  Out"  Ki  ip\\a! 

Link  restores  a  blown  Economy  Fust-  to  its 

originalefficiency.  Econonly  Fuses  protect 

electrical  circuits  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 

leading   powder   and  munitions  plants. 

Order  from  your  electrical  dealer. 

ECONOMY-FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 
Kinzie  and  Orleans  Sts.,Chicago,U.S.A. 
SoU  manufacturers  of^'ARKLESS"- 
the     Non-Reyieiuablc     Fuse     U'Uh    tl' 
"  100%  Guaranteed  Jnilicalor." 
Economy    Fuses    are    also    made    in 
Canada  at  Montreal 


Further,  having  cited  Admiral  Jellicoe's 
statement  that  the  German  Fleet  at  Jut- 
land had  eighty-eight  destroyers  and  the 
British  Fleet  only  forty-two,  and  other 
remarks  by  the  Admiral  upon  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  fleet  then  iinder  his  com- 
mand, the  Times  naval  critic- coiicludes: 

The  impression  made  by  Admiral  Jel- 
lieoe in  his  estimate  of '  the  two  fleets  is 
that  he  exalts  the  German  strength  and 
minimizes  the  British.  Now  it  is  a  fact 
tliat  at  Jutland  the  gun-power  of  the 
British  Fleet  was  greatly  superior.  If  the 
Admiral's  estimates  are  imassailable,  the 
Germans  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  wrest 
mastery  of  the  sea  from  Great  Britain 
and  stupidly  let  it  slip.  And  what  else 
is  to  be  concluded  from  the  British  Ad- 
miral's admissions  of  the  superiority  of 
the  Gerinan  equipment  in  many  respects 
but  that  the  Admiralty  had  let  the  Navy 
run  down  or  had  allowed  the  Germans  to 
steal  a  march  upon  them?  With  the 
publication  of  Lord  Jellicoe's  book  a 
bitter  controversy  will  begin  to  rage,  for 
his  analysis  of  the  fleet  will  pierce  British 
pride  to  the  quick.  He  will  have  to  de- 
fend his  figures,  and  his  leadership  in  the 
Jutland  fight  will  be  challenged. 

In  the  Jutland  battle  the  Germans  had 
apparently  counted  largely  upon  their 
great  torpedo  attacks.  Writing  of  this 
attack  and  of  the  "maneuvers  that  in- 
sured its  failure,  Admiral  Jellieoe  says: 

As  the  result  of  this  attack  and  another 
that  folloAved  immediately,  some  twenty 
or  more  torpedoes  were  observed  to  cross 
the  track  of  the  battle  fleet.  In  spite  of 
our  turn,  a  large  majority  of  them  passed 
ships  of  the  first  and  third  battle  squad- 
rons at  the  rear  of  the  line. 

It  was  fortunate  that,  owing  to  the 
turn-away  of  our  fleet,  the  torpedoes  were 
apparently  near  the  end  of  their  run,  and 
were  consequently  not  running  at  high 
speed.  They  were  all  avoided  by  very 
skilful  handling  of  the  ships  by  their 
captains,  to  whom  the  highest  credit  is 
due,  not  only  for  their  skill  in  avoiding 
torpedoes,  but  also  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  ships,  by  neighborly  conduct  toward 
each  other,  prevented  risks  of  collision  and 
kept  their  stations  in  line.  The  captains 
were  most  ably  assisted  by  an  admirable 
lookout  kept  by  the  organization  that 
existed  for  dealing  with  this  danger. 

I  doubt,  however,  whether  the  skill 
shown  would  have  saved  several  of  the 
ships  from  being  torjjedoed  had  the  range 
been  less  and  if,  consequently,  the  torpe- 
does had  been  running  at  higher  speed. 
Frequent  exercises  carried  out  at  Scapa 
Flow  had  shown  conclusively  that  the 
percentage  of  torpedoes  that  would  hit 
ships  in  line  when  fired  from  destroyers  at 
ranges  up  to  8,000  yards  was  compara- 
tively high,  even  if  the  tracks  were  seen 
and  the  ships  were  maneuvered  to  avoid 
them.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  tor- 
pedoes are  always  considerably  ahead  of  the 
line  of  bubbles  following  their  tracks,  and 
this  makes  it  difficult  to  judge  the  position  of 
a  torpedo  from  the  bubbles  in  its  wake. 

Many  ships  escaped  from  torpedo  and 
other  attacks.  Thus  the  Hercules  re- 
ported  that  she   turned  away  six  points 


to  avoid  torpedoes,  one  of  which  passed 
along  her  starboard  side  and  forty  yards 
across  her  bow,  while  another  passed  close 
to  the  stern.  The  Nept  une  reported  that  the 
tracks  of  three  torpedoes  were  seen  from  the 
foretop,  one  of  which  passed  very  close  and 
was  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  helm. 

In  the  Agincourt's  statement  it  appeared 
that  at  7:08  p.m.  a  torpedo  passed  astern 
and  just  missed.  Its  approach  had  been 
reported  from  aloft  and  the  ship's  course 
was  altered  to  avoid  it.  Again  at  7:38 
P.M.  tracks  of  two  torpedoes  running 
parallel  were  observed  approaching.  The 
course  was  altered  and  the  torpedoes 
passed  ahead.  At  8:25  a  torpedo  track 
was  seen  on  the  starboard  side  and  the  ship 
was  turned  at  full  speed.  The  torpedo 
broke  the  surface  at  about  150  yards  off 
the  starboard  bow. 

The  Revenge  reported  having  altered  its 
course  at  7:30  to  avoid  two  torpedoes,  one 
of  which  jiassed  about  ten  yards  ahead  and 
the  other  about  twenty  yards  astern.  At 
7:43  the  course  was.  altered  again  to  avoid 
torpedoes,  two  of  them  passing  astern. 

The  Colossus  reported  that  at  7:30  it 
turned  to  port  to  avoid  a  torpedo  coming 
from  the  starboard  side.  At  this  time  the 
Bar  ham  reported  that  at  least  four  tor- 
pedoes had  passed  close  by.  The  Colling- 
wood  reported  a  torpedo  track  twenty 
degrees  abaft  the  beam  and  coming 
straight  at  the  ship.  The  helm  was  put 
down  and  the  torpedo  passed  very  close 
astern.  At  the  same  time  another  was 
seen  to  pass  about  thirty  yards  ahead. 

The  captain  of  the  Collingwood,  com- 
menting on  the  destroyer  attack,  is 
quoted  by  Admiral  Jellieoe  as  saying: 
"Th^  great  value  of  this  form  of  attack 
on  a  |iile  of  ships  is  to  me  the  outstanding 
feature  Qf  the  battle  of  Jutland." 


BAN"  JOHNSON,  THE  THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT   OF   BASEBALL 


""DAN"  JOHNSON  is  the  Theodore 
-L*  Roosevelt  of  our  National  Game, 
on  the  authority  of  a  writer  in  Leslie's 
Weekly.  "As  like  as  two  peas.  On© 
wears  glasses;  ihe  other  did,"  tartly  com- 
ments a  -writer  on  the  sporting  page  of  the 
New  York  Tribune.  Nevertheless,  the 
upholder  of  the  Rooseveltian  character  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  sometimes  called  "The 
Czar  of  Baseball,"  quotes  chapter  and 
verse  in  support  of  his  theory.  In  view  of 
the  approach  of  a  season  wherein  baseball, 
as  now  seems  joyously  probable,  wiU  not 
be  interfered  with  by  wars  or  similar  dis- 
turbances, the  question  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
personality  looms  up  as  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance  to  irullions,  literally  mil- 
lions, of  his  feUow  Americans,  and  the 
extremely  serious  consideration  which 
Leslie's  authority  gives  to  the  subject  is 
at  least  wortby  of  better  than  the 
Tribune's  flippancy.     We  quote: 

Byron  Bancroft  Johnson,  president  of 
the  American  League,  is  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  of  the  baseball  world.  In 
applying  this  title  to  him  I  do  so  in  all 
sincerity,  after  several  years  of  personal 
acquaintance  and  a  close  study  of  the  man 
and  his  methods  from  the  day  that  he 
made  his  debut  in  the  arena  of  major- 
league  baseball. 

But,  being  both  aggressive  and  success- 
ful, Johnson  has  made  enemies,   quite  a 
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Chemistry 

at  Sixty  JVfiles  an  Hour 

^^ONSIDER  the  motor  car.  A  first-class  one 
m  can  be  made  to  travel  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
V_^  And  chemistry  makes  this  possible.  The 
fuel,  gasoline,  is  the  product  of  chemistry.  The 
hardened  working  parts  of  the  engine  are  made  so 
with  chemistry.  The  tires  are  made  to  resist  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  road  with  chemistry.  From 
end  to  end  this  pulsing  thing  of  metal,  rubber, 
leather,  and  what  not,  is  science  at  work.  Did  you 
ever  think  of  that? 

Chemistry  is  the  real  foreman  in  nearly  all  manu- 
facturing activity.  It  knows  no  hours.  It  serves 
him  best  who  uses  it  most  intelligently.  Without 
it,  there  would  be  no  colors  lor  fabrics.  It  changes 
common  earth  into  pigments.  It  transforms  wood 
and  straw  into  paper  of  finest  quality.  It  makes 
inks  for  printing  books.  It  makes  plates  for  illus- 
trations. It  governs  art  and  fills  the  painter's 
tubes — all  that  it  does  is  amazing,  and  what  it 
may  do  {ov  you  may  be  a  revelation. 

What  do  you  make.^  Would  you  like  to  make  it 
better,  and  make  your  profit  a  better  yield?  Per- 
haps chemistry  may  help  you.  You  may  think 
that  some  difficulty  of  production  is  not  chemical — 
others  have  thought  the  same  and  found  a  solution 
through  applied  science.  For  chemistry  is  helping 
producers  in  nearly  every  manufacturing  field.  So 
it  wouldn't  be  strange  if  it  helped  you. 

This  chemical  organization  is  ready  to  serve  you 
if  your  difficulties  indicate  it.  Finding  out  involves 
no  cost.  During  thirty  years  of  experience  in  in- 
dustrial research  our  staff  has  acquired  the  habit 
of  success  in  solving  research  problems.  It  }ou 
will  tell  us  that  you  are  interested,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  cooperate  with  you.  We  will  first  send  vou 
our  book,"  Chemistry  in  Overalls,"  if  you  like.  Ir  is 
written  in  language  for  the  layman  and  reads  like  a 
story.    No  charge  for  it. 

^rtf)ur  B.  little,  inc. 

Chemists      •      Engineers       •       Managers 
30  Charles  River  Road 

at  Konciall  Square 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Learn  what,  when,  and  how  to  plant 
and  prepare  your  ground  for  best  re- 
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1919  issue.     Send  for  your  copy  today. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  INC. 
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1 200  T0 1  BEAN. 


AGigantic  Wonder — over200podshave 
been  grown  on  a  single  plant— all  well 

^ filled,  producing  over  1200  beans  from 

1  lie:in  planted.  Plants  grow  strong  and  erect,  branching  ont  in  all  directions. 
bearing  pods  up^ell  from  the  ground,  which  literally  load  the  plants;  beans 
being  pure  white aud  of  best  quality.  ..  i 

Plant  in  vour  garden  or  any  good  soil,  after  danger  of  frost,  any  time  np  to 
Jnneloonly  IBeanin  a  hill,  and  it  will  mature  a  crop  In  about  80  days,  ripen- 
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number  of  them;  and  these  have  applied 
to  him  titles  other  than  the  one  the  writer 
has  used.  However,  even  these  admit  that 
he  is  one  of  the  bigge'st  men  ever  enrolled 
in  promoting  America's  national  pastime, 
and  one  whose  career  of  endeavor  is 
punctuated,  at  frequent  intervals,  with 
records  of  successful  achievement. 

To-day  baseball  is  just  emerging  from 
one  of  the  most  trying  periods  in  its  his- 
tory, but,  according  to  current  indications, 
appears  to  be  upon  the  threshold  of  a  season 
of  unprecedented  prosperity.  However, 
the  channel  through  which  the  sport  must 
be  piloted  in  the  next  year  or  two  is  not 
all  clear.  There  are  dangerous  rocks  to 
be  avoided,  but  if  the  passage  is  made  in 
safety  it  will  be  largely  because  Ban 
Johnson  holds  his  own  as  a  dominating 
factor  in  baseball  and  retains  his  grip  on 
the  wheel. 

Johnson  is  a  big  man,  literally  and 
figuratively.  A  study  of  the  contour  of  his 
head,  his  mouth,  and  chin  indicates  the 
born  fighter,  and  those  who  have  entered 
the  lists  against  him  in  battles  of  wits, 
skill,  and  endurance  have  found  him  a 
two-handed  battler  with  a  real  punch. 

He  was  born  in  Cincinnati  about  fifty- 
four  years  ago,  and  has  been  interested  in 
baseball  from  the  day  that  he  was  big 
enough  to  hold  a  bat.  Among  the  play- 
fellows of  his  early  days  was  William 
H.  Taft,  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  fans 
who  ever  occupied  the  Presidential  chair; 
and  both  played  the  game  upon  the  lots 
of  their  native  city.  In  their  school-days 
Taft  was  third  baseman  on  the  Mount 
Auburn  team,  and  Johnson  covered  the 
keystone  sack  on  the  nine  representing 
Avond-ale.  Later  the  latter  performed  with 
the  Marietta  College  club,  and  stiU  later 
was  sporting  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial  Gazette. 

Something  over  twenty  years  ago  John- 
son was  president  of  the  Western  League 
when  John  T.  Brush,  later  owner  of  the 
New  York  Giants,  was  head  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Reds  and  controlled  the  Indian- 
apolis team  in  the  Western.  Brush,  who 
knew  baseball  politics  inside  and  out  and 
afterward  was  recognized  generally  as  the 
"brains"  of  the  National,  was  in  the  habit 
of  shifting  players  between  the  two  teams 
he  controlled.  Finally,  Johnson  called  a 
halt  and  Brush  determined  to  depose  the 
fighting  head  of  the  Western;  but  when  the 
"showdown"  came  Johnson  had  six  votes 
out  of  eight  and  practically  forced  Brush 
out  of  the  league.  'Twas  after  that  that 
Johnson  formed  the  American  organization. 

Johnson  and  Brush  continued  enemies 
until  1912,  when  the  latter  became  criti- 
cally ill,  and  the  members  of  the  National 
Commission  met  at  his  home  to  perfect 
the  details  of  the  world's  series  between 
the  Giants  and  Red  Sox.  There  the  two 
leaders  buried  the  hatchet  and  shook  hands, 
and  Brush,  in  substance,  said:  "You 
have  done  a  great  piece  of  work.  Ban. 
Baseball  is  safe  in  your  hands.  The  game 
must  be  kept  free  from  dishonest  methods 
and  you  are  the  man  to  rule."  Two  months 
later  Brush  was  dead. 

The  American  League  is  the  result  of 
Johnson's  ability  and  foresightedness.  He 
organized  it,  his  generalship  made  it  a 
success,  and  he  has  been  its  only  president. 
In  1900  he  was  elected  for  a  ten-year  term, 
and  when  that  expired  he  was  reelected 
for  twenty  years. 

But  launching  the  American  League  was 
no  easy  task.  At  that  time  the  National 
apparently  held  complete  possession  of  the 
major  field,  and  Johnson's  early  efforts 
were  ridiculed  by  rivals,  many  fans,  and 
much    of    the    press.     The    leading    New 
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York  newspaper,  referring  to  Ban's  ef- 
forts, said,  "American  League  a  ludicrous 
scheme."  Another  stated,  "American 
League  can't  survive.  National  has  all 
the  fighting  advantage."  Well,  Johnson 
obtained  the  necessary  financial  back- 
ing, procured  first-class  managers  and  star 
players,  and  began  operations  in  1900. 
For  some  years  thereafter  it  was  a  battle 
royal  between  the  two  leagues,  but  the 
baseball  infant  soon  grew  into  a  giant,  and 
to-day,  and,  in  fact,  for  some  time  past, 
appears  to  be  the  superior  when  judged 
club  for  club.  And  the  writer  makes  this 
statement  tho  he  grew  up  a  National  fan. 
There  was  particular  bitterness  in  1902 
when  the  American  determined  to  drop 
Baltimore  and  replace  it  with  New  York. 
Naturally  Brush,  owner  of  the  Giants, 
who  still  disliked  Johnson,  objected  to 
opposition  in  the  metropolis.  However, 
he  did  not  believe  that  Ban  would  be  able 
to  obtain  the  grounds  and  players  neces- 
sary to  make  the  venture  a  success,  but 
from  this  dream  of  fancied  security  he  was 
rudely  awakened.  The  opening  of  the 
season  found  Johnson  with  everything  he 
desired.  Thoroughly  frightened,  the  Na- 
tional made  peace  overtures,  and  a  mu- 
tually satisfactory  working  agreement  was 
arranged  iinder  the  title  of  the  New 
National  Agreement.  With  this  came 
the  creation  of  the  National  Commission, 
consisting  of  President  H.  C.  Pulliam,  of 
the  National;  Johnson,  representing  the 
American,  and  August  Herrmann,  as 
chairman. 

It  was  some  time  previous  to  this,  says 
the  writer,  that  something  occurred  which 
proved  that,  above  every  thing  else,  "  Ban  " 
Johnson  was  a  true  sportsman.  The  inci- 
dent, which  brought  out  some  Rooseveltian 
characteristics,  is  briefly  related  as  follows : 

The  man  who  preceded  Brush  as  the 
Giants'  owner  practised  methods  which 
antagonized  many  players,  umpires,  and 
sport  writers,  and  he  wound  up  his  un- 
popular performances  by  deliberately  try- 
ing, with  the  assistance  of  the  men  who 
then  controlled  the  Boston,  Cincinnati,  and 
St.  Louis  clubs,  to  form  a  National  League 
baseball  trust  and  commercialize  the  game, 
a  proceeding  which,  had  it  succeeded, 
would  have  meant  the  speedy  ruin  of  the 
sport.  Fans  and  press  raised  a  storm  of 
protest  and  the  owners  of  the  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  Brooklyn 
clubs,  led  by  that  splendid  baseball  pio- 
neer, Albert  G.  Spalding,  fought  the  merc- 
enary coterie  to  a  finish  and  beat  them. 

Spalding,  in  his  memoirs,  had  this  to 
say  of  Johnson's  part  in  the  fight:  "Tho 
need  of  cooperation  between  the  leagues 
was  never  better  illustrated.  They  were, 
at  the  time,  engaged  in  a  fratricidal  war, 
and  yet  B.  B.  Johnson  was  big  enough  and 
broad  enough  to  extend  his  aid  in  ridding 
the  game  of  the  man  who  attempted  to 
form  the  trust  and  had  tho  full  moral  suj)- 
port  of  the  American  League.  A  snuiller- 
minded  man  would  have  seen,  in  the  case 
an  opportunity  to  assist  in  killing  a  rival 
outright,  but  he  was  not  that  kind  of  a 
man.  Throughout  tho  entire  struggle  ho 
stood  by  me  most  royally." 

There  are,  as  the  fans  know,  a  few  men 
in  the  big  leagu(!s  who  would  enjoy  noth- 
ing more  than  to  pin  Johnson's  shoulders 
to  tho  mat — if  only  once.  Tlioy  haven't 
succeeded .  yet  and  they  won't  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  display  the  poor  judg- 
ment which  has  characterized  their  recent 
efforts.  Among  these  are  certain  club- 
owners  who,  for  some  time,  have  objected 
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All  foods  are  flavored  to  make 
them  palatable.  All  smoking 
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to  Garry  Herrmann  remaining  on  the  Na- 
tional Commission.  Recently  a  very  neat 
little  scheme  was  arranged  by  these  to 
shelve  both  Johnson  and  Herrmann  by 
forming  a  single-headed  commission,  the 
commissioner  to  be  a  person  not  directly 
identified  with  the  game.  Great!  Then 
a  limited  number  of  club-owners,  without 
consulting  all  the  team  heads,  offered  the 
post  to  William  H.  Taft.  Oh,  fine-!  And 
the  former  President,  believing  that  he 
was  wanted  only  as  an  adviser  on  im- 
portant problems,  and  not  as  an  arbiter 
of  everything,  from  salary  squabbles  up, 
stated  that  he  would  take  the  matter  under 
advisement.     Splendid! 

And  then  the  newspapers  got  hold  of 
the  story,  printed  it,  explained  how  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Taft  was  to  be  used  to 
pull  chestnuts  from  the  fire  for  those  op- 
posed to  Johnson,  and  the  one-time  Presi- 
dent, who  has  remained  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  American  League  executive  ever 
since  they  played  ball  together  on  the 
Cincinnati  lots,  called  off  all  negotiations. 
Tra,  la,  .la! 

H.  N.  Hempstead,  one  of  those  who 
made  the  offer  to  Mr.  Taft,  since  has  sold 
his  interest  in  the  Giants.  H.  H.  Frazee, 
of  the  Red  Sox,  was  the  other  to  wait  upon 
the  former  President,  and  it's  a  good  wager 
that  he  will  not  control  the  Boston  team 
for  as  long  a  period  as  Johnson  remains 
at  the  head  of  the  junior  big  league, 
and  I  state  this  without  having  sought 
information  on  the  point  from  either  of 
the  parties  most  interested. 

In  discussing  baseball's  present  and 
future  with  the  -vvTiter,  the  League  presi- 
dent showed  himself,  by  and  large,  an 
optimist.     He  is  quoted: 

"T  fear  some  of  the  little  fellows  are  go- 
ing to  be  hard  put.  When  the  time  arrives 
for  the  major  clubs  to  reduce  to  the  twenty- 
one  player  limit,  about  150  players,  we'll 
say,  will  be  turned  back  to  the  minors. 
With  each  club  limited  to  twenty-one  men, 
waivers  will  be  obtained  upon  practically 
all  of  these  without  difficulty,  and  those 
who  look  like  'comers'  will  be  sent  for 
additional  seasoning  to  teams  from  which 
they  can  be  recalled  at  the  season's  end. 
There  will  be  few  purchases  this  year  from 
the  minors.  Incidentally  I  will  state  that 
I  am  in  favor  of  continuing  the  twenty- 
one  player  limit.  That  is  enough  for  any 
club.  But  I  surely  am  not  in  favor  of 
making  a  salary  limit  for  any  team,  and 
the  American  League  will  not  support 
such  a  move.  An  owner  of  a  club  has  the 
right  to  purchase  players  if  he  chooses  and 
pays  a  mutually  satisfactory  salary. 

"Is  there  any  reason  why  an  owner 
with  a  team  which  shows  weak  spots  should 
not  purchase  strength  in  the  open  market 
if  he  can?  And  it's  all  rubbish  to  say  that 
only  New  York  and  Chicago  can  afford 
to  purchase  the  j)layers  they  desire. 
Other  teams  have  made  splendid  pur- 
chases, notably  Cleveland,  and  its  reward 
was  an  attendance  throughout  1918  which 
was  on  a  par  with  that  of  any  rival  team. 
Besides,  poor  managem(mt  or  a  weak 
business  policy  injures  the  drawing  powers 
of  many  teams  more  than  the  purchase  of 
stars  or  promising  talent  by  rivals.  Let 
the  man.agers  de^•elop  stars.  Many  a 
>outh  who  came  into  the  majors  practi- 
cally unheraldi^d  has  become  a  great  and 
finished  p(>rformer  through  clever  handling. 

"Altho  the  war  has  caused  baseball 
to  be  i)layed  by  more  men,  here  and  abroad, 
than  ev(>r  in  its  history,  reports  indicate 
that  but  comparatively  few  players  of 
great  promise  have  been  discovered.     The 


war  increased  the  popularity  of  general 
athletics  and  the  national  game  and  added 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  army  of 
enthusiastic  fans,  but  there  will  be  few 
new  faces  in  fast  company  from  among 
the  wearers  of  the  khaki  or  the  blue. 

"A  thorough  canvas  of  conditions  has 
convinced  me  that  baseball  in  1919  will 
have  its  most  prosperous  year.  The  sport 
is  back  and  to  stay.  The  rest  will  do  it 
good.  However,  it  will  take  a  little  time 
to  readjust  the  game's  affairs,  and  that  is 
the  reason  we  all  preferred  a  later  opening 
date  this  season." 


KURT  EISNER,  THE  ASSASSINATED 
PREMIER  OF  BAVARIA 


JEAN  JAURES,  of  France,  Karl  Lieb- 
knecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg,  of  Ger- 
many, and  now  Kurt  Eisner,  of  Bavaria — 
"all  enemies  of  world  Junkerdom,"  the 
New  York  Call  calls  them — have  fallen 
victims  to  assassins,  "to  the  murderous 
wrath  of  reaction,"  according  to  the  same 
paper,  which  was  printing  a  brief  life-story 
of  Herr  Eisner  when  the  news  of  his  death 
came  over  the  cables.  As  for  Liebknecht 
and  Luxemburg,  less  radical  commentators 
have  pointed  oiit  that  they  d.ied  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  forces  which  they  them- 
selves had  aroused;  they  believed  in  vio- 
lence, and  they  died  by  it.  Jaures  of 
France  and  Eisner  of  Bavaria,  it  seems, 
belong  in  a  slightly  different  category,  even 
tho  a  recent  dispatch  from  Munich  ac- 
cused the  Bavarian  Premier  of  "playing 
Socialist  dictator."  It  is  authoritatively 
reported  that  he  was  almost  as  strongly 
opposed  to  the  form  of  violence  known  as 
Bolshevism  as  to  the  German  reaction- 
aries. "In  the  course  of  a  recent  inter- 
view," cables  a  newspaper  correspondent 
from  Bern,  "Eisner  alluded  to  the  diffi- 
culties he  had  met  in  preventing  Bavarian 
soldiers  from  shooting  officers  and  counts, 
and  now  he  himself  lies  murdered  by 
a  count."  The  same  correspondent 
continues: 

What  made  Eisner  so  much  detested 
recently  in  Bavaria  and  Germany  gener- 
ally was  his  straightforward  speech  at  the 
International  Congress  here  admitting 
Germany's  responsibility  for  the  war.  The 
opinion  is  exprest  that  the  speech  ought  now 
to  be  translated,  printed,  and  distributed 
to  the  Allied  countries  and  copies  given  by 
their  Governments  to  all  soldiers  to  show 
them  for  what  they  have  been  fighting. 

The  Socialist  New  York  Call  says  that 
"no  name  has  been  more  often  published 
in  the  German  press  since  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution  than  Kurt  Eisner,"  and 
follows  the  recent  activities  of  the  slain 
Premier: 

A  liltlo  over  tweh^o  years  ago  Eisner's 
name  became  quite  popularized  during  a 
period  of  great  jiublic  discussions.  In  19()(), 
at  the  time  when  the  polemics  l)et\ve<'n  the 
German  so-called  "radicals"  and  "revision- 
ists" reached  their  apog(H\  Eisner — whose 
real  name  always  has  been  Eisiu>r — was 
managing  editor  of   \'ortrdrls. 

His  i)en  was  considered  one  of  the  nuist 
brilliant  in  Germany.  Some  of  his  edi- 
torials were  classed  as  masterpieces.     But 
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New-Skin  is  an  antiseptic 
preparation  for  cuts,  scrapes 
and  minor  injuries  to  the  skin. 
It  forms  a  film  over  the  in- 
jured part  that  protects  it 
while  it  heals. 

It  is  always  put  up  in  sanitary 
glass  packages,  never  in  tin 
tubes. 

"Never  Neglect 
a  Break  in  the  Skin' 


Be  sure  you 
get  genuine 
N  e  w-  Ski  n, 
not  an  infer- 
ior substitute. 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Fimk&  Wagnalls  Standard  Diction- 
ary Series.  "  A  marvel  of  condensed  information."  26.000 
Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps;  many  valuable  .sup- 
plementary features.  Cloth,  30  cents;  blue  moroccoette.  50 
cents;  red  leather,  75  cents.  Thumb-notch  index  in  each 
edition,  10  cents  extra.  Postage  5  cents  extra. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    -    New  York  and  London 
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CLOOK  SOUTH! 

C  America  should  have  full 
knowledge  of  her  own 
strength  in  the  coming  contest 
for  world  trade  supremacy. 

C  Before  the  world  war,  the 
City  of  New  Orleans  had  es- 
tablished her  position  as  the 
second  greatest  seaport  in 
America — and  that  at  a  time  when  trade 
through  the  Panama  Canal  had  as  yet  scarcely 
begun  and  export  and  import  exchange  with 
Central  and  South  American  countries  was 
only  in  its  infancy. 


MARTIN    BEHRMAN 
Mayor  of  New.Orleans 


C  New  Orleans  is  one  of  the  few  great  cities 
and  seaports  in  America  so  situated  climati- 
cally that  transportation  by  land  and  water 
and  outdoor  industrial  activities  of  every 
description  may  proceed  uninterruptedly  the 
year  'round. 

C  New  Orleans  has  miles  of  waterfront  fac- 
tory sites  which,  in  their  proximity  to  raw 
materials  and  in  their  direct  contact  with 
transportation  facilities  by  sea,  by  rail  and  by 
inland  waterways,  are  unsurpassed  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States. 


^  New  Orleans  was  not  prepared  for  war,  any 
more  than  was  any  other  American  city.  But 
New  Orleans  is  prepared  for  peace. 

C  New  Orleans'  unique  geographical  position, 
her  recent  gigantic  port  developments,  her  re- 
markable industrial  equipment  enable  her  to  of- 
fer her  services  to  the  entire  Commercial  world. 

C  Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  "the  Jugular  Vein  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent,"  New  Orleans  occupies  a  com- 
manding strategic  position;  logically  and 
economically  she  is  the  gateway,  the  market 
of  deposit  and  the  point  of  contact  between 
the  entire  Mississippi  Valley  and  Mexico, 
Cuba,  Central  and  South  America,  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Pan-America,  and  the  Orient,  via  the 
Panama  Canal. 


New  Orleans  is  the  great  natural  control 
point  of  contact  and  the  point  of  service  be- 
tween North  and  South  America. 

CDO  NOT  THESE  THINGS  SPELL 
"OPPORTUNITY"   TO    CAPITAL? 

C  The  war  gave  a  phenomenal  impetus  to 
manufacturing  and  merchandising  in  the 
South. 

C  New  Orleans  has  completed  or  has  in  course 
of  construction  public  improvements,  utilities 
and  facilities  that  offer  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunities for  new  industrial  enterprises  and 
for  the  transaction  of  foreign  and  domestic 
business. 

C  New  Orleans  banks  are  ready  and  willing  to 
lend  every  assistance  compatible  with  good 
business  to  the  builder,  the  manufacturer,  the 
merchant  and  the  trader. 
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C  Under  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  money  on  deposit  in  bank  is  de- 
clared exempt  from  all  taxation.  This  applies 
as  well  to  money  of  non-residents  on  deposit 
in  Louisiana  banks, 

41.  And  now  with  the  further  development 
of  immense  natural  resources,  the  avail- 
ability of  raw  materials,  highly  competi- 
tive transportation  facilities  by  rail,  by 
the  sea  and  by  a  network  of  inland  water- 
ways; with  her  central  location  in  rela- 
tion to  commerce  with  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries,  with  her  freedom 
from  industrial  or  port  congestion — New 
Orleans  is,  most  emphatically,  a  city  of 
many  new  opportunities. 

C  Here  in  greater  number  than  in  any  other 
section  of  the  United  States  are  opportunities 
for  the  man  making  a  new  start  in  life,  the 
man  with  limited  means. 

C  Here  are  already  many  industries  in  full 
operation,  with  many  others  to  come,  offering 
well  paid  employment  every  working  day  in 
the  year,  with  living  costs  much  less  than  in 
localities  where  long  and  bitter  winters  neces- 
sitate heavy  expenditures  for  protection  against 
the  cold. 

CL  Here  is  a  mild  and  healthful  climate  invit- 
ing outdoor  activities  all  the  year  'round. 
New  Orleans  today  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
cities  in  America. 


C  In  the  gulf  coast  region  of  the  South  are 
the  only  extensive  areas  of  low  priced  farm 
lands  undeveloped  in  the  United  States. 
Bringing  these  under  profitable  production  in- 
volves no  pioneering  hardships  as  in  a  country 
remote  from  the  advantages  of  civilization, 
because  here  are  already  established  railroads, 
inland  water  transportation  routes,  markets 
and  community  centers. 

C  I  want  you  to  know  all  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  opportunities  offered  by  this  city  and 
this  section  of  the  Southland.  Write  today 
for  a  copy  of  the  sixty-four-page  handbook, 
"  The  Book  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
Industrial  South."  I  will  have  a  copy 
mailed  you  free  for  the  asking.  And  I  will 
promptly  furnish  any  further  specific  infor- 
mation you  may  desire. 

American  Business  is  invited  to  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  Convention  at  New  Orleans 
September  21-26  of  this  year. 


^^a'>/i',.CJc/^ 


lAIOfHK 


Mayor  of  New  Orleans 


{This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  advertisements.      The 
next  will  appear  April  5) 

{Copyright,  1919,  by  Ferry-Hanly  Advertising  Co., 
New  Orleans  -  Kansas  City) 
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Dodge  Brdthers 

CONVERTIBLE  CAR 


You  will  find  many  an  owner 
driving  his  Sedan  for  a  second 
and  a  third  year 


In  addition  to  all  its  other 
values  it  is  an  unusually 
hardy  car. 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 
The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 


Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit 
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OURSELFFORLEm 

U"  HOW  TO  DEVELOP  %l 


POWER  AND  PERSONALITY 

5y  Grenville  Klciser.  Shows  you  how  to  do 
this  by  developing  your  powers  of  voice,  style, 
mind  and  body.     Cloth,  $1.50  net.    Postpaid  $1.65. 
FU.NK  Sc  HA(;\A1,LS  COJIl'ANY.  3o4-a6U  Foiirlli  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


Clear  Out  RatsInS  Nights 

"Rough  On  Rats"  riJa  your  premites  of  all 
rat*  and  mice  in  3  nights.  Change  the  bait 
you  mix  with  "Rough  On  Rat«" — that's  the 
secret.  Rats  won't  eat  the  same  food  that 
they  know  killed  others.  Varying  the  bait 
foots  them.  Druggists  and  general  stores 
sell  "Rough  On  Rats" — the  moat  economical, 
surest  exterminator.  Write  for  "Ending 
Rats   and   Mice."   Mailed  free  to  you. 

E.S.WELLS  frZn'otf- '-  the  ^iS^J^rn   Jettey  City, 


"BOW  LEGS  and  KNOCK- 
KNEES"  UNSIGHTLY 

SEND  FOR   BOOKLET  SHOWING  PHOTOS  OF    MEN    WITH 

AND  WITHOUT  THE  PERFECT  LEG  FORMS 
PERFECT  SALES  CO.,  140  N.  May 
iield  Ave.,  Dcpt.    D  Chicago,  III. 


•  %*r        •      ^       • 

i 

i 

1  Fon  Porches,  Floors  and  Walls 

J    A  beautiful,  sanitary  surface  for  floors  and 
1    walls.   Can  be  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water, 
1    Try  it  for  the  kitchen,  laundry,    bath-room. 
1    Steam   won't  affect   it.     If   you  don't  know 
1    who  sells  it  in  your  town,  write  us. 

1                    THE  BILLINGS-CHAPIN  CO. 
I   Boston                       Cleveland                  New  York     ; 
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DECK  PAINT! 

DRIES  HARD  OVERNICHT 

in  the  view  of  the  members  of  the  directors' 
committee  of  the  Social  Democracy  Eisner 
possest  a  great  vice:  he  wasn't  exactly 
what  was  called  at  the  time  a  real  "rad- 
ical." He  sympathized  with  the  ideas  and 
methods  of  the  French  leader,  Jean  Jaures, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  stro^-e  hard 
to  get  the  daily  propaganda  of  the  Social 
Democracy  out  of  its  traditional  ruts,  which, 
for  instance,  did  not  permit  it  to  tackle  the 
question  of  a  republican  regime  without 
being  censured  and  accused  of  attempting 
to  distort  the  true  meaning  of  the  class 
struggle. 

Possibly  the  executive  committee  would 
have  forgiven  him  on  all  the  former  ac- 
counts had  he  consented  to  break  away 
from  and  desert  some  of  his  colleagues 
of  the  paper.  But  Kurt  Eisner  refused  to 
listen  to  anything  of  the  kind,  and  thus  his 
attitude  was  the  direct  cause  of  what  w^as 
considered  then  as  the  famous  "  Vorwarts 
scandals."  Eisner,  as  well  as  five  recal- 
citrants among  his  colleagues,  were  thrown 
out  of  the  Socialist  daily  with  less  than 
twenty-four  hours'  notice. 

This  eventful  incident  provoked  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Social  Democracy  long  and 
very  passionate  discussions.  Among  those 
w^ho  attacked  Eisner  in  the  front  lines  were 
men  like  Dr.  Karl  Lensh,  Heinrich  Cunow, 
Konrad  Haenisch,  and  many  others  who 
became  after  August  4,  1914,  stanch  and 
most  conspicuous  supporters  of  German  im- 
perialistic ambitions,  whereas  Kurt  Eisner, 
who,  perhaps,  like  many  others,  sincerely 
erred  for  a  while  on  the  question  of  the 
true  origins  of  the  war,  soon  undertook 
an  opposition  campaign,  which  made  of 
him  the  head  of  the  Independents  at 
Munich  and  finally  brought  him  to  the 
supreme  revolutionary  leadership  of  the 
state  of  Bavaria. 

Since  his  ascendency  as  president  of 
the  Bavarian  Peoples'  Commissaries  con- 
certed efforts  were  made  to  instil  hatreds 
in  the  hearts  of  the  masses  by  the  reaction- 
aries, conservatives,  and  pan-Germanists 
and  their  press,  and  so  far  these  campaigns 
have  not  subsided. 

Still  he  had  the  courage  to  declare,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  German  republican  states  at  Berlin, 
that  men  like  Dr.  Solf  or  Mathias  Erz- 
berger,  who  were  compromised  by  tjieir 
past,  had  no  right  to  represent  in  any 
capacity  revolutionary  Germany.  His  cam- 
paigns against  former  Minister  Solf  and 
Eduard  David  are  recent  enough  to  have 
left  their  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
thinking  world.  He  did  not  cease  to 
accuse  l^oth  of  them  of  having  concealed 
the  truth  from  the  German  people,  and,  in 
order  to  set  an  example,  he  published,  at 
Munich,  the  confidential  report  of  the  late 
Bavarian  embassy  at  Berlin,  which  report 
constitutes  the  official  proof  of  all  con- 
tentions advanced  during  the  war  by  the 
"Grellings,  Muehlons,  and  Liehnowskys  " ; 
also  the  heads  of  the  Socialist  oppositions 
for  years,  and  the  hundred  times  repeated 
assertions  of  all  true  Internationalists 
when  speaking  of  the  responsibihties  of  the 
old  Scheidemann  section  of  the  German 
Social  Democracy. 

In  Germany  proper  this  last  act  of  l^e- 
mnjesfe  against  secret  diplomacj-  raised  a 
violent  storm  of  protest.  He  became  the 
target  of  the  most  slanderous  abuses  and 
mud-slinging  of  the  entire  white  press; 
hence  ^'ortvdrfs  maintained  that  the  Ger- 
man people  realized  at  last  that  they  were 
fed  on  lies  and  governed  by  a  caste  of 
professional  liars  and  criminals.  This 
statement  did  not  prevent  the  same 
^'nr warts  from  declaring  itself  a  few  days 
later  as  highlv  gratified  with  the  outlook 
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of  the  situation  in  Bavaria,  when  the  posi- 
tion of  Kurt  Eisner  at  Munich  seemed 
quite  precarious. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  people  believed 
his  fall  to  be  very  imminent  in  the  early 
part  of  December,  for  the  f oUomng  reasons : 
While  Eisner  broke  relations  with  the 
representatives  of  the  former  Foreign 
Mmister  of  Berlin,  the  press  of  the  empire 
accused  him  of  aiming  at  the  ultimate  dis- 
integration of  the  unity  of  the  German 
Republic  and  of  seeking  the  triumph  of 
Bavarian  separatism.  Since  events  proved 
that  these  accusations  were  unwarranted 
and  that  there  was  afoot  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  confuse  a  genuine  act  of  pressure 
employed  by  him  against  Berlin's  reaction- 
aries and  the  bourgeois  Socialist  Govern- 
ment with  his  final  purposes.  There  is  no 
question  in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew 
Kurt  Eisner  that,  while  under  the  yoke 
of  Prussia,  with  its  despotic  rule  of  the 
HohenzoUern,  whose  fall  seemed  far  re- 
mote and  even  impossible,  he  did  not  h*de 
his  behef  that  the  separation  of  Bavaria 
from  the  rest  of  the  German  Empire 
would  consequently  break  the  nefarious 
grip  and  power  of  Prussia.  The  shadow 
of  the  old  Rhinebund  loomed  large  on  the 
horizon. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  the 
proclamation  of  a  German  Republic  was 
the  realization  of  one  of  the  first  of 
Eisner's  aspirations,  for  which  he  was 
striving  hard  during  the  war.  However, 
reactionary  groups  did  not  cease  to  accuse 
him  of  still  favoring  an  entire  autonomy 
for  Bavaria,  and  as  Eisner  decidedly  con- 
tinued to  affirm  his  intentions  of  breaking 
relations  with  the  German  Government  if 
the  continued  presence  in  its  midst  of  men 
conspicuously  compromised  would  hinder 
the  chances  of  peace,  his  opponents  seemed 
to  have  scored  some  points.  For,  if  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  separatist  movement 
has  actually  a  great  number  of  adherents, 
mostly  among  the  peasant  population  of 
Bavaria,  it  is  less  doubtful  that  the 
directing  powers,  mostly  of  the  left  section 
of  the  Socialist  party,  are  positively  in 
favor  of  unity  of  the  German  Republic. 

Another  point  complicated  the  posi- 
tion of  Eisner — -his  attitude  toward  the 
Constitutional  Assembly. 

Eisner,  without  stating  definitely  his 
opposition  to  an  early  convocation  of  the 
Assembly,  seems  to  have  been  strongly  in 
favor  of  delaying  the  elections  and  of  in- 
stituting a  limited  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  in  Bavaria.  It  was  charged 
that  Eisner,  who  derived  his  power  from 
the  Workmen  and  Soldiers'  Council,  de- 
cided on  measures  without  preliminary 
consultations  with  his  colleagues;  that  he 
saw  very  rarely  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Auer,  principal  representative  of  the  Bava- 
rian Social  Democracy,  and  that  he  was  in 
doubt  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  old  system 
of  parliamentarism  and  of  the  wisdom  of 
instituting  a  representative  government 
of  classes  and  trades,  similar  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Russia's  iSopietn. 

All  these  rumors  had  the  effect  of  creat- 
ing quite  a  stormy  atmosphere  at  Munich. 
And  so,  shortly  afterward,  the  bourfjeoU 
newspapers,  in  harmony  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  old  Social  Democratic  organs, 
triumphantly  hailed  the  sure  coming  fall 
of  Eisner. 

The  reasons  for  these  premature  and  joy- 
ful announcements  were  found  later  to  be 
the  failure  of  Eisner  to  secure  the  momen- 
tary collaboration  of  men  like  I'rofessor 
Foerster  and  Dr.  Muelilon.  Indeed, 
Professor  Foerster,  recently  named  Am- 
bassador of  the  Bavarian  Rcixiblic  to 
Switzerland,    and    Dr.    Wilhelni    Muehlon 


How  does  your  heating 

system  behave 
at  these  two 
points? 


Dunham 
Packless 
Radiator 
Valve.  No 
stooping 
to  turn 
OD  heat. 
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There  is  no  excuse  for  noisy,  leaky,  half- 
hot  radiators.  On  existing  steam  heating 
systems  they  can  be  remedied,  and  in 
neiv  systems  prevented  by  Dunham  Heat- 
ing Service — amany-sided  service  of  equal 
value  to  home  owners,  steam  heating  con- 
tractors and  managers  of  factories  and 
ottice  buildings. 


Water  foims  in  a  radiator  as  steam  condenses  and 
gives  up  its  heat.  This  water  must  be  removed  as  it  forms 
— so  must  the  air  that  collects.  Otherwise  the  steam 
cannot  circulate  freely  and  give  up  its  useful  heat. 

This  fact  was  fully  recognized  in  1903  when  Dunham 
Heating  Service  was  perfected.  This  Service  accomplishes 
what  you  may  have  thought  impossible — it  gives  you  a 
heating  system  in  which  every  radiator  heats  up  quickly 
without  noise  and  without  leaking  water  over  everything. 
The  steam  enters  through  a  Dunham  Packless  (therefore 
leakless)  Radiator  Valve,  placed  at  the  top  of  each  radi- 
ator, and  flows  without  interruption  to  the  Dunham 
Radiator  Trap  which  automatically  removes  the  water 
(condensed  steam)  and  air.  There  is  no  leakage  of  steam, 
consequently  no  waste  of  valuable  heat. 

New  installations  designed  by  Dunham  Heating  Service  are  com- 
plete in  every  respect.  If  you  desire  any  particular  make  of  boiler 
or  radiator,  We  shall  be  glad  to  include  them  in  the  design,  so  that 
they  will  work  in  harmony.  Inspection  of  the  completed  installa- 
tion, supervision  during  the  initial  operating  period,  and  inspection 
as  requested  thereafter,  are  other  important  features  of  Dunham 
Heating  Service. 

Write  for  the  booklet  that  tells  the  entire  Dunham 
story  in   a   very  simple  and  interesting  manner. 

In  towns  of  less  than  100,000  population,  there  are  good  oppor- 
tunities for  steam  heating  contractors  who  will  co-operate  with 
us  in  the  Dunham  Service  Station  Plan.      Write  for  details. 


HEATING    SERVICE 


C.   A.   DUNHAM    COMPANY,    Fisher   Building,   CHICAGO 

Branches    in    36    cities    in 
United  States  and  Canada 


T7^^*^,-^^.    Marshalltown,  Iowa 
tactories:    rv         ..      ^        j 
Toronto,  Canada 


tf 
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^  Home  Shampoo  is 
the  Best  fon  tiou 


YOUR  HAIR  simply  needs  frequent  and 
regular  washing  to  keep  it  in  perfect  con- 
dition, and  bring  out  all  the  real  life  and  lustre, 
but  it  cannot  stand  the  harsh  effect  of  ordinary 
soap.  The  free  alkali,  in  ordinary  soaps,  soon 
dries  the  scalp,  makes  the  hair  brittle  and  ruins  it. 
This  is  why  discriminating  men  and  women  use 

WATKINS 

MULSIFIED 

COCOANUT  OIL 

SHAMPOOING 

This  clear,  pure,  and  entirely  greaseless  prod- 
uct, cannot  possibly  injure,  and  does  not  dry 
the  scalp  or  make  the  hair  brittle,  no  matter 
how  often  you  use  it. 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  will  cleanse  the 
hair  and  scalp  thoroughly.  Simply  moisten 
the  hair  with  water  and  rub  it  in.  It  makes 
an  abundance  of  rich,  creamy'  lather,  which 
rinses  out  easily,  removing  every  particle  of 
dust,  dirt,  dandrutf  and  excess  oil.  The  hair 
dries  quickly  and  evenly,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  much  thicker  and  heavier  than 
it  is.  It  lea\  es  the  scalp  soft  and  the  hair  fine 
and  silky,  bright,  fresh-looking  and  luxurious. 

You  can  get  WATKINS    MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT  Oil  at  any  drug  store.    A  4-oz.  bottle  should  last  for  months. 

Splendid  for  Children 
THE  R.  L.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


went  to  see  Eisner  at  the  beginning  of 
December  and  stated  emphatically  their 
beliefs  in  maintaining  the  unity  of  the 
German  Empire  against  all  dictator- 
ships and  in  favor  of  the  calling  of  the 
Constitutional  Assembly. 

Indeed,  Professor  Foerster  published  an 
article  in  the  Munchner  Post,  expressing 
his  admiration  for  the  high  idealisni  and 
unselfishness  of  Eisner,  also  emphasizing 
very  strongly  his  uncompromising  opposi- 
tion to  the  elimination  of  the  National 
Assembly.  "Foerster  against  Eisner" 
was  the  joyful  head-line  of  the  entire  re- 
actionary press.  And  even  Vor  warts,  under 
the  heading,  "The  Case  of  Kurt  Eisner," 
wrote  the  following  editorial: 

"After  having  been  guilty  of  a  great 
wrong  against  bur  cause,  the  fantastic 
Eisner  is  uearing  his  doom;  this  man  must 
have  dropt  from  the  skies.  .  .  .  This 
premiership  of  his  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  extreme  gravity  of  our  time.  .  .  .  Five 
moi-e  minutes,  and  the  curtain  shall  drop; 
this  will  be  the  end." 

Like  others,  Vor  warts  made  a  mistake. 
The  ''Putsh,"  organized  by  the  most 
diverse  elements  as  a  campaign  against 
Eisner,  failed  miserably.  But  Eisner 
thought  himself  somewhat  ahead  of  his 
times  and  soon  after  publicly  indorsed  the 
calling  of  the  Assembly,  supporting  also  the 
federation  of  the  German  Republic. 

Eisner's  final  position  aroused  the  ire 
of  the  Spartacus  group,  among  whom  he 
was  highly  respected  and  his  authority 
given  consideration,  and  finally  they  dis- 
avowed him  on  the  ground  of  his  equivocal 
position  as  regarding  the  Russian  Bolshe- 
viki.  Last  month's  elections  to  the  National 
Assembly  proved  that  he  had  the  con- 
fidence of  the  majority  of  the  Bavarian 
people. 

At  the  International  Socialist  Congress 
held  at  Bern  his  address  was  an  arraign- 
ment of  the  bloody  policies  of  the  German 
Government,  as  represented  by  the  old 
Social  Democracy,  and  their  undeniable 
guilt  in  supporting  imperialism. 


AMERICAN  CHEWING-GUM  INVADES 
ASIA 


ONE  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  the 
alien  who  lands  upon  the  shores  of 
the  land  of  the  free,  etc.,  is  the  appalling 
number  of  jaws,  male  and  female,  that  are 
in  vigorous  motion — everybody  appears  to 
be  delivering  an  oration,  but  there  isn't 
a  sound.  In  church,  office,  theater,  home, 
street;  high  and  lowly,  magnificent  and 
mere  nobodies,  all  work  their  jaws;  'tis  an 
awesome  sight  to  the  stranger.  He  won- 
ders if  it  is  some  mystic  devotion  for  those 
"too  btisy  to  go  to  church,"  or  mayhap 
some  new  breathing  exercise  or  develop- 
ment of  physical  culture  wherein  the  jaw 
plays  a  high  part.  A  few  hours  and  the 
new  man  learns  the  mystery  of  the  High 
Art  of  Chewing  Gum. 

Now  this  chewing  has  struck  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  Orient,  as  shown  in  an 
article  in  The  Nation's  Business,  where  we 
are  given  this  picture: 

A  good  lady  from  Philadelphia  had  just 
arrived  in  Tokyo  and  was  keenly  ali^"e  to 
aU  the  startling  impressions  crowding  in 
upon  her.  She  took  special  note  of  Jimi, 
the  coolie,  who  was  pulling  her  "rikisha. 
Jimi  wore  the  regulation  two-toed  shoo  that 
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The  Talcum 
That  Science 
Perfected — 


ASK  your  physician  if  there  is 
-  a  better,  safer  powder  for 
Baby's  tender  skin  than  that  pre- 
pared by  Johnson  &  Johnson, 
makers  of  hundreds  of  articles 
for  the  physician,  the  nurse  and 
the  home.  Johnson's  Toilet 
and  Baby  Powder  is  a  scientific 
laboratory  product,  suggested  to 
us^  years   ago    by   a   physician 

JOHNSON'S 


who  loved  babies  and  knew  their 
needs. 

Antiseptic  and  daintily  per- 
fumed, a  shower  of  Johnson's 
after  Baby's  bath  is  wonderfully 
soothing.  Makes  sweet  babies 
sweeter,  and  fine  for  all  the 
family  at  all  times.  It  is,  in- 
deed, ''Best  for  Baby,  Best  for 
You."  Your  druggist  has  it. 
Patronize  him  more  often.  His 
cautious  skill  and  faithfulness 
deserve  it. 


Toilet  and  Baby  Powder 


Johnson's  Shaving  Cream  Soap  is  another  product 
that  physicians  like  to  recommend.  Antiseptic,  sooth- 
ing and  makes  a  billowy  lather.  The  lather's  the 
thing.     After  shaving,  use  Johnson's  Toilet  Powder. 


FCidOUNCfSKtl 

If'M(.f.''BABY  I  i 


New  Brunswick         New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  Gauze,  Absorbent 
Cotton,  Bandages,  Toilet  and  Baby  Powder,  Med- 
icated Soaps,  Plasters,  Zones  Adhesive  Plaster,  Synol 
Soap,  Lister's  Fumigator,  Dental  Floss  and  other 
Red   Cross    products    for    use  in   hospital   and   home. 
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Whenever  you  see  any  labor-saving 
device  that  is  equipped  with  a  Robbins 
&  Myers  Motor,  you  can  make  up  your 
mind,  that  it  is  good  all  through,  and 
that  its  owner  is  an  enthusiastic  owner. 

Vacuum  cleaner  or  washing  machine 
for  the  home;  adding  or  addressing  ma- 
chine for  the  office;  food  chopper  or 
coffee  grinder  for  the  store;  or  an  elec- 
trically-driven tool  for  heavy  work — the 
operating  quality  matches  the  workman- 
ship if  the  motor  is  a  Robbins  &  Myers. 

Manufacturers  with  a  high  quality 
standard  will  not  jeopardize  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  product  by  selecting  a  motor 
they  are  not  absolutely  sure  of.  That  is 
why  so  many  of  the  leading  makers  of 
electrically-driven  devices  show  such 
marked  preference  for  R&M  Motors, 
the  sum  of  twenty-two  years'  experience. 

For  the  self-same  reason  of  dependa- 


bility, power  users  in  a  wide  field  of 
industry  are  using  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors,  in  sizes  ranging  from  1-40  to  50 
horsepower.  They  know  that  these 
motors  insure  a  marked  freedom  from 
costly  shut-downs  due  to  uncertain  op- 
erating equipment. 

Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  are  made 
in  hundreds  of  special  designs  as  a  built- 
in  part  of  electrically-driven  labor-saving 
devices.  To  manufacturers  of  such 
equipment  is  offered  a  service  and  co- 
operation by  which  their  motor  prob- 
lems are  solved. 

Electrical  supply  dealers  also  find 
added  prestige  and  satisfaction  in  han- 
dling the  Robbins  &  Myers  line. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

For  Tiuenty-t^wo  Years  Makers  of  Quality  Fans  and  3Iotors 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


nobbing  $t  Myer^ 
Motors 
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suggested  the  cloven  hoof,  and  when  he 
turned  his  head  the  lad>'  could  see  that  he 
was  moving  his  lips  rhythmically. 

"He  is  doubtless  intoning  some  prayer 
to  the  patron  spirit  of  the  'rikisha  men," 
observed  the  fare  to  herself. 

Her  reflections  were  rudely  shattered 
when  she  saw  Jimi  pause,  take  a  fair-sized 
j)iece  of  American  chewing-gum  from  his 
mouth,  attach  it  to  the  under  side  of  one 
of  his  shafts,  and  continue  down  the  Ginza 
at  the  jog-trot  common  to  'rikisha  coolies — 
and  cab  horses.  The  appearance  of  bill- 
boards with  the  familiar  trade-mark  on 
them  soon  brought  the  realization  that  you 
can  get  away  from  America,  but  that  you 
can't  get  away  from  American  products. 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  the  story  of  how^ 
the  head  of  the  gum  company  bearing  his 
name,  wandering  about  the  world  on  a 
vacation,  stumbled  on  a  vast  virgin  market 
for  his  confection. 

Five  years  ago  he  made  a  trip  to  the 
Orient,  or  rather  continued  eastward  a 
tour  which  had  included  Europe.  He  was 
taking  things  easj^  But  even  the  rest  and 
quiet  of  an  une\'entful  sea  voj-age  and  the 
usual  jaunts  of  the  tourist  could  not  divert 
his  mind  from  realizing  greater  markets  for 
his  gum  when  he  saw  the  wide-spread  use 
of  the  betel-nut  in  the  East  Indies.  In 
Ceylon,  India,  Burma,  and  the  Straits 
Settlements  he  saw  thousands  of  natives 
munching  betel-nut  and  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  introducing  among  them  his 
products. 

At  that  time,  the  year  1913,  the  same 
gum  people  were  doing  a  business  of  a  few 
thousands  a  year  in  the  Orient  and  no 
thought  had  been  paid  to  the  possibilities  of 
developing  the  territory.  With  their  de- 
mand in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
they  were  content  with  the  few  agencies 
maintained  in  the  Far  East.  Now  the  storj^ 
is  different. 

To-day  there  isn't  a  country  in  the  Far 
East,  even  in  the  almost  unknown  in- 
teriors, that  has  not  agencies  doing  an 
increasing  business  in  chewing-gum: 

Gum  apparently  has  begun  to  displace 
the  betel.  This  is  onh^  a  "side-light" 
tho  of  this  trade  campaign  which  has  im- 
planted in  thousands  of  oriental  jaws  a 
desire  for  a  confection  essentially  American. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  gum  com- 
pany began  in  Japan  at  Tokyo.  To 
"carry  the  message  to  the  people,"  methods 
were  instituted  that  are  similar  to  those 
which  were  practised  in  our  own  country 
by  the  almost  forgotten  "medicine-man" 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Brass  bands  were  hired,  banner-carriers 
commandeered,  lecturers  employed,  and  the 
propaganda  started.  The  troupe  can- 
vassed the  kingdom  of  the  Mikado  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  carrying  the  gospel  of 
gum  to  every  town  and  village.  Diffi- 
culty was  at  first  experienced  because  of 
the  seeming  inability  of  the  Japanese  to 
chew  gum.  He  would  smell  it  and  put  it 
in  his  mouth.  Then  a  convulsion  of  his 
throat  would  indicate  its  disappearance 
into  the  interior.  The  expeditionary  force 
realized  this  would  never  do  and  educa- 
tional tactics  were  adopted. 

Once  the  crowd  collected  in  answer  to  a 
piping  air  from  the  native  band,  it  became 
tho  duty  of  the  lecturer  to  drmonstrate  by 
actual  illustration  just  how  gum  should  be 
treated.  He  would  gravely  unfold  the 
wrapper,  hold  the  stick  of  gum  aloft,  then 
just  as  gravely  place  it  in  his  mouth,  mean- 
while working  his  jaws  at  gr(>at  length  to 
show  the  crowd  that  chewing  Avas  the 
thing.    Thus  many  Japanese  earned  pleas- 


ant li\'elihoods  by  illustrating  the  true 
uses  of  gum.  The  old-time  "sandwich" 
man  was  also  utilized  in  this  novel  advertis- 
ing campaign,  and  soon  a  demand  for 
"chewing  gam,"  as  the  Japs  call  it,  began 
to  spring  up  in  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

Success  in  sight,  one  company  tells  of 
how  it  had  to  face  something  that  faces 
every  promoter,  "East  of  Suez,"  the  way 
the  Easterner  thinks.  Devil  is  a  word  of 
wondrous  breadth  and  potency  "out 
j'onder."     To  continue: 

Two  classes  of  advertisements  were 
used,  one  for  the  educated  people,  the 
other  for  the  semi-illiterate,  and  the 
demand  for  the  fragrant  little  sticks 
increased.  The  advance  agents  looked  for 
more  benighted  districts  in  which  to  carry 
their  message  to  the  people. 

The  crowds  at  the  baseball  games,  then  a 
popular  novelty  in  Japan,  provided  an  op- 
portunity. More  than  one  score-card  told 
the  people  first  what  gum  was,  and,  secondly, 
the  score.  The  students  at  different  uni- 
versities were  employed  to  sell  the  product, 
and  no  carniA-al  or  fair  was  complete 
without  its  booth. 

In  China  the  campaigners  were  con- 
fronted with  many  perplexing  details, 
all  of  which  had  to  be  given  the  greatest 
consideration.  Tho  the  propaganda  was 
carried  on  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in 
Japan,  care  had  to  be  exercised  in  the  type 
of  advertising  to  be  used  because  of  the 
Chinese  coolies'  abhorrence  of  devils  and 
the  fear  that  any  figure  accompanying  the 
printed  matter  might  be  construed  as  a 
sinister  visitor  of  evil.  A  happy  ruse, 
however,  swept  aw^ay  all  doubt. 

The  outlines  of  the  trade-mark,  it  was 
discovered,  not  only  coincided  with  the 
peculiar  peaked  architecture  of  the  Chinese, 
but  also  with  the  make-up  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  language.  The  coolies  ac- 
cepted this  as  a  reassuring  omen. 

Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  biU- 
post  the  country  with  signs  and  these  more 
than  "took."  One  thing,  however,  which 
caused  the  meinbers  of  the  expeditionary 
forces  to  lose  their  sleep  was  the  Chinese 
"bulletins,"  the  name  sign-boards  are 
known  by.  Contrary  to  all  principles  of 
American  advertising,  the  local  agents  per- 
sisted in  demanding  signs  covered  with 
reading  material  and  showing,  tho  it 
seemed  by  courtesy  only,  a  very  meager 
picture  of  the  package  of  gum.  The 
American  advertising  men  bewailed  the 
lack  of  force  in  the  pictures,  but  finally 
gave  way  when  it  was  demonstrated  that 
things  were  done  that  way  in  China. 

After  several  months  of  hard,  fast  w^ork 
through  the  medium  of  bands,  lecturers, 
hawkers,  bill-boards,  and  newspaper  ad- 
■^ertising  the  demand  came. 

How  like  we  all  are  "under  the  skin" 
pops  out  in  the  way  in  which  the  Chinese 
gum-chower  treasures  his  gum,  just  as  the 
Occidental,  who  raises  bumps  under  arm- 
chair arms,  piano  keyboards,  and  such  like 
places  good  to  cache  treasures.  To 
proceed : 

Business  methods  of  the  native  merchant 
in  the  Orient  arc  always  suri^rizing  to  the 
Westerner,  but  the  sale  of  gum  has  su im- 
plied a  hitherto  unknown  feature.  Gum 
is  a  luxury  for  the  laboring  Chinaman, 
but  ho  likes  it  and  pays  his  five  cents 
even  when  he  has  been  paid  but  ten  cents 
for  his  day's  work.  To  counteract  the 
seeming   high    price   of   tho   product,    the 


Made  in 
decrees 


Make  it  easy  for 
your  fingers  to  do 
the  things  your 
brain  directs. 

Try  an  Eldorado. 

Once    you    have 
found  the  degree  pre- 
cisely suited  to  your 
pencil  needs  —  and 
have   felt   the    easy, 
rapid    glide    of    the 
lead  over  the  paper — 
you  will  never  be 
satisfied  with  other 
than  this  superior, 
long- wearing 
LCS\\  pencil. 


Get  a  trial  dozen    M^ 
from  your  dealer,  or    M^» 
send  16c  in  stamps      m^\ 
for   full-length 
samples   worth 
double  the  money. 
Please    mention 
your  dealer's  name 
and    whether    very 
roft,  soft,  medium, 
hard    or  very  hard 
lead  is  desired. 


There  is  A  Dixon-Qualitv  prni.il.  crayc 
and  eniser  for  every  purpose. 


6B  (softest)  to 
9H  (hardest), 
HB  (medium) 
for  general  use. 


l(^ 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Established  1827 
Dept.    41«J         Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  DislributoTS 
OXXXm    a.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,^ 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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"THE     INFLUENCE     OF     THE 

•*  lm.k^mJ  ing  little  volume  on  a  widely  (iiscusscd 
topic,  by  the  famous  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berne.  60  its.  net;  by  mail.  64  its.  Funk  & 
WaKualls  Conii)any.  ,i.S4-0i)  I'lauth  Ave..  Xew  VoiU 


Electric  Light  and  Running  Water 
-  -      Frob  One  Plant 


t  buy  two  plants 


both    eieotric    linht 

and  runnintr  water  at 

little  more  than  the  cost  of  a  plant  supplying  only 

KEwaneS 

COMBINATION  SYSTEM 

Running;  w.itor  under  pressure— electric  litrht  at  tlio 
turn  of  tho  switch— o/wai/.i  on  hand.  \Vnle  fi>r 
free  bulleting  on  Water  Supply,  Electric  Light 
and  ScwaK«  Disposal  Systems. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO. 

Kt'i  iTiorly  Ki'wnni-c  Wotcr  Supply  t"<>, 
404  rrmiklln  Slroi^t  K4>uanoe,  III. 
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Chinese    storekeepers    ordinarily    do    not 
sell  gum  by  the  package  or  the  stick. 

One  stick  of  gum  goes  a  long  way  in 
China.  A  famiUar  scene  in  the  store  of  a 
Chinese  merchant  is  a  pair  of  scissors 
beside  a  package  of  gum.  When  a  Chinese 
youngster  runs  in  to  buy  a  piece  of  gum  the 
merchant,  with  an  air  of  gravity,  takes  up 
his  scissors  and  cuts  a  stick  into  three 
pieces,  one  going  to  the  child  in  return  for 
the  coin,  the  other  two  being  reserved  for 
future  customers.  The  Chinese  youth 
treasures  his  bit  of  gum  Avith  a  spirit  of 
economy  which  puts  to  shame  that  of  his 
American  cousin  with  an  "all-day  sucker." 
Some  believe  the  first  package  of  gum  sold 
in  China  is  still  in  the  active  possession  of 
the  family  that  purchased  it. 


BLAMING  THE  GIANT  OCTOPUS  FOR 
THE  "CYCLOPS"  MYSTERY 


WHEN  a  ship  mysteriously  disap- 
pears from  the  face  of  the  deep, 
sending  to  the  shores  no  fragments  of 
■v\Teckage  as  messengers  of  disaster,  then 
it  is  that  marine  theorists  with  old- 
fashioned  imaginations  begin  to  throw  out 
hints  about  the  possible  complicity  of 
our  old  friend,  the  sea  serpent,  who,  as 
every  mariner  should  know,  is  so  huge 
that, 

From  the  tip  of  his  nose  to  the  top  of  his  tail 
Is  just  one  tlioiisand  miles! 

But  that  equally  terrible  and  better 
authenticated  monster,  the  giant  squid, 
is  also  likely  to  be  held  responsible. 
Thus  Mr.  George  Noble,  in  llie  National 
Marine,  revives  the  time-honored  theory 
in  regard  to  the  mystery  of  the  vanishment 
of  the  naval  collier  Cyclops,  which  has 
gone  the  way  of  seventeen  other  ships 
of  our  Navy  since  1781 — gone  wthout 
trace.  Here  was  a  ship  that  steamed 
away  almost  a  year  ago,  well  found, 
with  a  modern  wireless  equipment  and  a 
complement  of  295  men,  yet  the  ex- 
haustive search  of  the  whole  Caribbean 
Sea  by  the  Navy  has  revealed  no  clue  as 
to  her  fate. 

How  shall  we  account  for  our  missing 
ships,  unless,  hke  Mr.  Noble,  we  accept 
it  as  a  fact  that — 

About  the  only  possible  explanation  in- 
capable of  contradiction  is  that  Gargan- 
tuan Squids — monster  cuttlefish — treated  of 
in  fiction  and  in  fact,  may  have  reared 
themselves  out  of  the  sea  and,  instead  of 
winding  their  tentacles  around  the  hulls 
and  rigging  and  crushing  the  structure  to 
matchwood  before  dragging  it  to  their  lair 
at  the  bottom,  may  have  helped  themselves 
to  the  ship's  people  as  delicately  and  ef- 
fectually as  one  plucks  gooseberries  off 
a  bush — then  sunk  out  of  sight  and  left 
scarcely  a  ripple  behind. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  belief  in  the 
existence  of  gigantic  cephalopods  is  some- 
Avhat  obscure.  All  we  know  of  it  is  in 
passages  in  the  works  of  a  few  old  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  and  a  series  of  Scandi- 
navian traditions. 

Eric  Pontoppidan,  Bishop  of  Bergen,  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the 
fabulous  Kraken,  and  is  constantly  mis- 
quoted by  \witers  who  have  never  read  his 
history  of  Norway. 

But  fifty  years  or  more  before  Pontop- 
pidan, Christian  Francis  Paullinus,  who  was 
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born  in  1643,  a  physician  and  naturalist  of 
Eisenach,  had  described  a  monstrous  animal 
which  occasionally  rose  for  plunder  along 
the  coasts  of  Lapland  and  Finmark — so 
enormous  that  a  regiment  of  soldiers  could 
conveniently  maneuver  on  its  back. 

Less  conscientious  and  more  credulous 
than  the  Norwegian  episcopal  advocacy  is 
the  testimonj^  of  Denys  De  Montfort,  nigh 
a  century  later,  beside  whose  "Colossal 
Poulpe,"  the  gigantic  and  predatory  animal 
described  in  the  classics  by  Pliny  was  a 
mere  jMgmy. 

De  Montfort  gravely  declared  that  six 
men-o'-war  captured  from  the  French  by 
Admiral  Rodney  in  the  West  Indies,  April 
12,  1782,  together  Avith  four  British  ships 
detached  from  the  fleet  as  a  convoy,  were 
suddenly  engulfed  by  colossal  cuttlefishes. 
He  also  records  a  statement  of  Capt.  Jean 
Magnus  Deus,  by  repute  a  respectable  and 
veracious  man,  a  trader  to  China,  of  an 
instance  when  the  captain  was  becalmed 
and  having  his  vessel's  bottom  painted 
while  crossing  from  St.  Helena  to  Cape 
Negro. 

The  story  runs  that  three  men  were 
standing  on  planks  slung  over  the  side 
when  an  enormous  cuttlefish  rose  from  the 
water  and  threw  one  of  its  arms  around  two 
of  the  sailors,  whom  it  tore  away  with 
the  scaffolding  on  which  they  stood.  With 
another  arm  it  seized  the  third  man,  who 
held  on  tightly  to  the  rigging  and  screamed 
for  help.  His  shipmates  ran  to  his  assis- 
tance and  succeeded  in  rescuing  him  by  cut- 
ting away  the  creature's  arms  with  axes 
and  knives,  but  he  died  delirious  on  the 
following  night.  The  ca])tain  tried  to  save 
the  other  two  sailors  by  killing  the  animal, 
and  drove  several  harpoons  into  it,  but 
they  broke  away,  and  the  men  were  carried 
down  by  the  monster.  The  arm  cut  off 
was  said  to  have  been  twenty-five  feet 
long  and  as  thick  as  the  mizzen-yard  and 
to  have  had  on  it  suckers  as  big  as  sauce- 
pan lids. 

The  means  of  observation  on  the  dura- 
tion of  growth  and  life  in  the  cephalopods 
have  been  difficult  to  obtain.  From  watch- 
ing the  rate  of  increase  of  size  in  young 
specimens  De  Ferussac,  D'Orbigny,  and 
other  naturalists  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  they  sometimes  live  for  many 
years  and  continue  to  grow  till  the  end  of 
their  lives.  That  some,  therefore,  attain 
to  a  considerable  magnitude  is  hardly 
suri^rizing. 

Molina,  in  his  "Natural  History  of  Chile," 
describes  among  his  other  species  of  cuttle- 
fish one.  Sepia  tunicata,  of  which  speci- 
mens, armed  with  hooks  in  their  suckers, 
weighed  150  pounds. 

Gwyn  Jeffrej^s,  in  "British  Conchology," 
talks  of  a  huge  cephalopod,  stranded  in  the 
'60s  between  Hillsway  and  Scallaway,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Shetland,  of  which  the 
tentacles  were  sixteen  feet  long  and  the 
pedal  arms  about  half  that  length.  The 
largest  suckers  were  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

To  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  was 
reported  a  huge  squid  met  November  30, 
1861,  between  Madeira  and  Teneriffe,  and 
stated  by  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
French  dispatch  steamer  Alecton  to  be 
of  a  deep  red  color  and  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  feet  long  without  reckoning  the 
formidable  arms.  Harpoons  thrust  into 
the  beast  drew  out  of  the  soft  flesh.  A  rope 
with  a  rimning  knot  was  slipt  over  it 
and  held  at  the  junctiire  of  the  fins,  but 
when  the  men  tried  to  haul  the  creature  on 
board  its  enormous  weight  caused  the  rope 
to  cut  through  the  flesh. 

But  we  are  not  left  dependent  on  docu- 
mentary evidence  alone.     Cuttlefish  of  ex- 


traordinary size  are  preserved  in  museums 
at  Copenhagen  and  at  Marseilles.  In 
November,   1874,  the  Rev.  M.  Harvey,  a 

Presbyterian  minister  of  St.  .John's,  New- 
foundland, got  possession  of  a  squid,  or 
calamary,  as  the  English  sometimes  call 
them,  which  three  fishermen  found  en- 
tangled in  their  herring  net  in  Logic  Bay, 
about  three  miles  from  St.  John's. 

The  body  of  this  specimen  was  more 
than  seven  feet  long  and  the  caudal  fin 
was  twenty-two  inches  broad.  The  two 
tentacular  arms  were  twenty-four  feet 
long  each  and  the  eight  shorter  arms  six 
feet  long  each,  the  largest  of  the  latter 
being  ten  inches  in  circumference  at  the 
base.  What  couldn't  such  a  monster 
do!  

HOW  WE  ABUSED  THE  LOYALTY  OF 
OUR  FOREIGN-BORN 


TOO  much  "I-spy"  was  played  here 
during  the  war,  according  to  Mr. 
George  Creel,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information,  or,  as  he  puts  it 
in  a  more  formal  style,  "Never  was  a 
country  so  contra-espionaged."  For  every 
spy,  even  for  every  alien  of  doubtful 
allegiance,  we  had  thousands  of  indus- 
trious and  patriotic  citizens  anxious  to  get 
on  his  trail.  "Americanizers,"  a  sect 
which,  says  the  writer,  was  particularly 
active  in  the  months  that  followed  April, 
1917,  went  around  buttonholing  people 
and  demanding  "are  you  an  American?" 
in  the  same  general  manner  of  deacons 
demanding  "Are  you  saved?"  at  a  revival 
meeting.  Writing  in  Everybody's  Maga- 
zine, Mr.  Creel  gives  a  typical  instance  of 
this  method  of  looking  after  our  indiAidual 
and  national  salvation: 

With  the  passion  for  minding  other 
people's  business  that  is  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  sect,  some  of  its  disciples 
descended  upon  the  humble  tenement 
home  of  a  Bohemian  family  in  Chicago 
during  the  first  summer  of  war. 

"W"e  are  here,"  the  spokesman  an- 
nounced, impressively,  "in  the  interests  of 
Amei-icanization." 

"I'm  sorry,"  faltered  the  woman  of  the 
house,  "but  you'll  have  to  come  back 
next  week." 

"What!"  The  cry  was  a  choice  com- 
pound of  protest  and  reproach.  "You 
mean  that  you  have  no  time  for  our 
message!  That  you  want  to  put  off  your 
entrance  into  American  hfe?" 

"No,  no!"  The  poor  Bohemian  woman 
fell  straightway  into  a  panic,  for  not  even  a 
policeman  has  the  austere  authoritative- 
ness  of  those  who  elect  themselves  to  be 
light-bringers.  "We're  perfectly  willing 
to  be  Americanized.  Why,  we  never  turn 
any  of  them  away.  But  there's  nobody 
home  but  me.  All  the  boys  volunteered, 
my  man's  working  on  munitions,  and  all 
the  rest  are  out  selling  Liberty  Bonds. 
I  don't  want  you  to  get  mad,  but  can't  you 
come  back  next  week?" 

This  incident,  "true  as  gospel,"  says 
Air.  Creel,  is  as  valuable  as  several  volumes 
on  the  subject  would  be  in  setting  forth 
the  attitudes  of  both  native-born  and  alien 
immigrants  toward  the  war.  He  con- 
tinues with  some  lively  criticism  of  our 
patriotic,  dyed-in-the-wool  Americans: 

On  the  part  of  the  native  American 
there  was  often  a  firm  conviction  that  our 
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Gargoyle  Mobiloilsfor  engine  lubrication  are: 
'Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
,  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil   "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

■  The  Chart  below  indicates;  the  grade  recom- 
mended by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company's 
Toardlof  Engineers.  The  recommendations 
cover  all  models  of  both  passenger  and  com- 
mercial vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted.  If 
your  car  is  hot  listed  in  the  partial  chart,  send 
for  booklet  "Correct  Lubrication"  which 
lists  the  coirect  .tirades  for  all  cars. 


SIX  years  ago,  22  of  the  leading 
engineers  and  managing  di- 
rectors of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany met  at  "a  European  port." 
These  widely  experienced  men 
gathered  from  the  Company's 
offices  in  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land, Japan,  South  Africa  and 
eight  leading  countries  of  Con- 
tinental Europe. 

This  huge  task  lay  before  them: 
To  enable  distributors  of  Gargoyle 
Lubricants  the  world  over  to  give 
scientific  advice  on  any  lubricating 
problem. 

Here,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  power  production,  all 
engines  of  the  world  were  classi- 
fied according  to  type  of  con- 
struction, operation  and  lubrica- 
tion. Here,  for  the 
first  time,  were  classi- 
fied the  lubricating 
problems  of  six  con- 
tinents and  the  seven 
seas. 


o^^*^^ 


."T^^"*-"-- 


As  rapidly  as  possible,  the  fruits 
of  the  meeting  of  19 13 — with 
annual  revisions — have  been  put 
into  print  and  spread  among  the 
representatives  of  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  result? 

Today  Vacuum  Oil  Company  repre- 
sentatives at  Hong  Kong  are  as  well 
equipped  to  advise  on  the  scientific 
lubrication  of  all  types  of  power  ma- 
chinery as  the  sales-representatives  at 
our  New  York  Office. 

Leading  garages  the  world  over,  by 
referring  to  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company's 
Complete  Chart  of  Automobile  Rec- 
ommendations, tell  you  the  scientifically- 
correct  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for 
your  own  automobile. 

Among  other  endorsements,  over 
200  schools  and  colleges  now  use  as 
text  books  these  Engine  Papers  and 
Lubricating  Booklets  prepared  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company. 

This  advisory  literature 
on  scientific  lubrication  has 
received  the  endorsement 
of  engineers  the  world 
over.      And: 

The  work  must  go  on. 


Lubricants 

J  grade  for  each  type  of  service 
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1918 
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Model*    . 
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declaration  of  war  carried  an  instant 
knowledge  of  English  with  it,  and  that  all 
who  persisted  in  speaking  any  other 
tongue  after  April  ^,  1917,  were  either 
actual  or  potential  "disloyalists,"  objects 
of  merited  suspicion  and  distrust;  on  the 
part  of  the  oAerwhelming  majority  of 
aliens  there  was  an  almost  passionate 
desire  to  serve  America  that  was  impeded 
at  every  turn  by  the  meannesses  of  chau- 
A'inism  and  the  brutalities  of  prejudice,  as 
well  as  the  short-sightedness  of  ignorance. 

Yet  as  long  as  history  is  read  it  will 
stand  as  a  monument  to  the  democratic 
experiment  that  in  an  hour  of  confusion 
and  hysteria  the  American  theory  of  unity 
stood  the  iron  test  of  practise.  For  the 
most  part,  those  of  foreign  birth  or  de- 
scent kept  the  faith  in  spUe  of  every  bit- 
terness— the  great  mass  of  the  native 
population  held  to  justice  in  spite  of  every 
incitement  to  hatred  and  persecution. 
And  out  of  the  test  emerged  an  America 
triumphant,  strengthened,  and  unstained! 

Speaking  in  terms  of  percentage,  the 
amount  of  actual  disloyalty  was  not  large 
enough  even  to  speck  the  shining  patriot- 
ism of  the  miU-ions  of  Americans  that  we 
refer  to  as  "adopted."  Nothing  in  the 
world  was  ever  so  smashed  by  develop- 
ments as  all  those  prewar  apprehensions 
that  filled  us  with  gloom.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  fears  of  "wholesale  dis- 
loyalty" that  shook  us  daily?  There  were 
to  be  "revolutions"  in  Milwaukee,  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati;  armed  uprisings  here, 
there,  and  everywhere;  small  armies  herd- 
ing thousands  of  rebellious  enemy  aliens 
into  huge  internment-camps;  incendiarism, 
sabotage,  explosions,  murder,  donu;stic 
riot.  No  imagination  was  too  meager  to 
paint  a  picture  of  America's  adopted  chil- 
drenturning  faces  of  hatred  to  the  mother- 
land. 


As  we  declared  war  and  gathered  an 
army  against  Germany,  another  army  was 
gathered  and  sent  out  over  the  land  "to 
watch,  to  search,  to  listen."  The  meager 
results  obtained  by  this  second  army 
form  the  strongest  kind  of  an  indorse- 
ment of  the  loyalty  of  our  aliens,  in 
Mr.  Creel's  opinion,  for  it  was  a  strong 
and  numerous  and  determined  army,  and 
it  reenforced  another  army  trained  to 
watch,  to  search,  to  listen,  that  was 
already  in  the  field.  He  describes  the 
situation: 

The  Department  of  Justice  had  already 
in  the  field  a  large,  intelligent,  and  well- 
trained  organization;  there  was  also  the 
Secret  Service  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  into  being  swiftly  sprang 
IMilitary  Intelligence,  Nrval  Intelligence, 
Shipping  Board  Intelligence,  etc.,  etc.; 
and,  by  way  of  climax,  the  American 
Protective  League,  an  organization  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  "citizen 
volunteers"  formed  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Attorney-General  and  operating  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Never  was  a  country  so  thoroughly 
contra-espionaged!  Not  a  pin  dropt 
in  the  home  of  any  one  with  a  foreign 
name  but  that  it  rang  like  thunder  on  the 
inner  ear  of  some  listening  sleuth!  And 
Avith  what  result? 

A  scientific  system  of  registration, 
prescribed  by  law,  revealed  that  there 
were  about  five  -hundred  thousand  Ger- 
man "enemy  aliens"  living  in  the  United 
States,  and  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lion "Austro-Hungarian  enemy  aliens." 
These  figures,  as  a  matter  of  course,  did 


not  include  the  millions  of  naturalized 
citizens,  or  the  sons  and  daughters  of  such 
millions.  Out  of  this  large  number  just 
six  thousand  were  adjudged  sufficiently 
disaffected  to  be  detained  under  Presi- 
dential warrants!  Even  a  percentage  of 
these,  as  a  matter  of  common  sense  and 
justice,  Avere  eventually  released  from  the 
amiy  internment  -  camps  under  a  strict 
parole  system. 

As  for  criminal  prosecutions,  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  thirty-two  persons 
Avere  arrested  under  the  proAasions  of  the 
Espionage  Act  prohibiting  disloyal  utter- 
ance, propaganda,  etc.;  sixty-five  persons 
for  threats  against  the  President;  ten  per- 
sons for  sabotage,  and  under  the  penal 
code,  wath  relation  to  conspiracy,  nme 
hundred  and  eight  indictments  were  re- 
turned, the  last  group  including  the  I. 
W.  W.  cases.  Even  this  does  not  spell 
giiilt  in  every  instance,  for  there  have 
been  acquittals  as  well  as  couAictions, 
and  many  trials  are  yet  to  be  held. 

Mr.  Creel  does  not  hesitate  to  speak 
in  a  frank,  free,  and  open  way  about  our 
treatment,  past  and  present,  of  the 
strangers  within  our  gates.  The  moral 
of  much  of  it  seems  to  be  "O  Patriotism! 
What  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!" 
As  we  read: 

Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  peojile 
"do  not  liA^e  by  bread  alone."  The  great 
majority  hve  on  catch  phrases.  For  years 
the  United  States  had  discharged  its  duty 
to  the  immigrant  by  glib  reference  to  the 
melting-pot,  and  yet  it  has  been  years 
since  the  melting-pot  has  done  any  melting 
to  speak  of.  These  hopeful  thousands, 
coming  to  the  land  of  promise  with  their 
hearts  in  their  hands,  have  been  treated 
with  every  indifference,  and  only  in  the 
most  haphazard  way  have  they  been 
brought  into  touch  with  the  bright  promise 
of  American  life.  Cheated  by  employers, 
lawyers,  loan  sharks,  and  employment 
agencies;  excluded  from  American  social 
and  religious  life  as  "wops,"  "dagoes," 
and  "hunkies"';  given  opportunity  to 
learn  English  only  at  casual  night-schools 
after  brain-deadening  days  of  toil;  herded 
in  ghettos  and  foreign  quarters  by  their 
poA'erties  and  ignorances,  and  then,  after 
all  this,  when  war  brought  millions  to  our 
attention,  Ave  actually  wondered  why  they 
had  not  been  "Americanized,"  and  cried 
out  against  foreign  languages,  a  "foreign 
press,"  and  a  "foreign  pulpit"  as  evidences 
of  disloyalty. 

In  spite  of  the  past,  with  all  of  its  cruel- 
ties and  despairs,  the  foreign-born  Avere 
loyal,  and,  what  is  even  more  inspiring, 
they  grew  in  loyalty  despite  new  persecu- 
tions initiated  by  mistaken  patriotism. 
For  instance,  the  Governor  of  Iowa  pro- 
claimed the  following  rules: 

"First — English  should  and  must  be 
the  OT)lj  medium  of  instruction  in  public, 
priA^ate,  denominational,  or  other  similar 
schools. 

"Second — Conversation  in  public  places, 
on  trains,  or  over  the  telephone  should  be 
in  the  English  language. 

"Third — ^AU  public  addresses  should  be 
in  the  English  language. 

"  Fourth — Let  those  who  can  not  speak  or 
understand  the  English  language  conduct 
their  religious  worship  in  their  homes." 

In  other  States,  similar  prohibitions  were 
put  into  effect,  and  sudden  and  funda- 
mental changes  Avere  worked  not  only  in 
the  schools,  churches,  and  the  press,  but 
in  the  Avhole  social  structure.  No  effort 
at  distinction  was  made — the  language  of 


Allied    and    neutral    countries    being    put 
under  the  ban  as  Avell  as  enemy  languages. 

There  can  be  no  denial  of  the  evil  that 
AA^as  attempted  to  be  cured.  In  our  schools, 
our  churches,  our  press,  and  in  our  social 
life,  English  should  be  the  one  accepted 
language,  and  this  must  of  necessity  be 
our  goal.  But  it  was  criminal  to  let  the 
ideal  of  to-morrow  alter  the  facts  of  to- 
day  

The  Czecho-Slovaks  were  the  first  to 
come  to  us  with  reports  of  the  cnielties  and 
injustices  woi-ked  by  these  regulations  in 
the  A'arious  States.  A  great  people  in- 
domitable, devoted!  Over  sixty  thousand 
fought  in  the  American  Army,  thousands 
enlisting  A'oluntardy  at  the  outset  of  Avar; 
there  were  about  thirty  thousand  in  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Army  in  Italy,  and  about 
ninety  thousand  are  still  fighting  in  Siberia. 
It  will  be  news  to  many  to  learn  that  the 
first  real  bloAv  against  German  and  Amer- 
ican intrigue  in  the  United  States  Avas 
struck  by  the  Bohemian  National  Alliance. 
With  the  assistance  of  some  Czecho- 
SloA^ak  officials  at  the  Austrian  consulates, 
and  through  a  most  remarkable  machinery 
of  espionage,  the  Bohemians  defeated  plot 
after  plot  against  America  and  brought 
out  the  CA'idence  that  resulted  in  the  recall 
of  Dumba.  The  Czecho-SloA^ak  societies 
were  the  only  ones  that  adopted  the  rule 
that  eA'^ery  member  must  OAvn  a  Lilierty 
Bond. 

Even  these  people,  however,  whose  cour- 
age and  loyalty  haAe  become  proAerbs, 
were  not  spared  persecution  by  proA'incial 
ignorance.  In  one  Texas  town,  Aartually 
all  the  young  men  of  the  Czecho-SloAak 
colony  A^olunteered,  and  their  departure 
was  made  the  occasion  of  a  great  demon- 
stration. Many  old  peoi)le  Avere  there,  and 
the  speeches  were  in  the  natiA'^e  tongue. 
Without  any  attempt  to  inquire  into  the 
natvu-e  of  the  meeting,  "natiAe  patriots" 
threAv  rocks  in  the  Avindow,  attacked  the 
audience,  and  droA'e  them  forth  from  the 
building  as  tho  they  had  been  Huns 
caught  in  some  atrocity. 

In  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  meetings  held 
to  secure  recruits  for  the  Czecho-SloAak 
army  Avere  broken  up  because  EngUsh 
was  not  used,  and  from  scores  of  communi- 
ties we  receiA-ed  pathetic  letters  telling  how 
Bohemian  parents.  Avho  had  giA'en  all 
their  sons  to  the  American  Army,  were 
hounded  as  traitors  because  they  could 
not  speak  English. 

Even  the  Army  itself  Avas  not  without  its 
part  in  this  traged.y  of  supersensitiAe 
patriotism.  Young  men  of  A^arious  op- 
prest  nationalities  of  Austria  -  Hungary 
A^olunteered  early  in  the  war  and  asked  for 
service  in  France.  "These  ardent  spirits," 
says  Mr.  Creel,  "many  of  whom  had  not 
been  in  this  country  long  enough  to  learn 
English,  Avere  put  into  companies  of 
'casuals'  and  set  at  menial  tasks  in  the 
A^arious  camps."  Even  tho  they  could 
not  have  been  put  at  once  into  English- 
speaking  companies,  this  treatment  humil- 
iated them,  and  was  a  waste  of  fighting 
energy.  "And  all  the  while,"  he  con- 
tinues, "the  foreign-born,  patiently,  in- 
domitably, were  writing  a  record  of  de- 
votion shot  through  with  service  and 
sacrifice": 

In  MilAvaukee  a  group  of  Polish  women 
evolved  an  idea  that  spread  all  OAer  the 
United  States  into  every  racial  group. 
In  order  that  their  husbands  might  fight, 
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STOPPING  on  a  grade  is  safe  only 
when  every  detail  of  the  braking 
system    is    thoroughly  dependable. 

The  Cadillac  has  taken   ivhat  might 
be  considered  unnecessary  precautions. 
For  example,  a  small  Pin  in  the  brake 
rod  connections.   The  heat  treatment  of 
this    Pin   insures   long  life  and  safety. 

This    unusual    care    upon    so-called 
"rough    parts"    is  typically   Cadillac. 


BUOYANT,  is  the  word  that  owners  pictur- 
esquely use  in  describing  one  outstanding 
quality  of  Cadillac  performance. 

In  the  front  seat,  or  in  the  tonneau,  there  actu- 
ally is  a  sense  of  floating  through  space. 

Mere  weight  contributes  a  certain  steadiness  to 
a  motor  car. 

But  Cadillac  steadiness,  is  the  steadiness  of  sub- 
stantial, balanced  weight,  with  a  motive  power 
suggestive  of  wings. 

The  power  of  the  V-type  engine  is  so  great,  so 
constant,  and  so  fluid  i?i  its  action^  that  it  triumphs 
completely  over  the  inert  metals  which  it  pro- 
pels so  buoyantly  over  the  road. 

The  vigor  and  life  of  his  car,  its  constant  readi- 
ness, ever  and  always — these  are  things  that  help 
to  make  a  Cadillac  owner  the  enthusiast  he  is. 

Back  of  spontaneous  delight  in  a  motor  car  must 
be  an  abiding  confidence. 

And,  of  course,  even  temper  and  uniform  per- 
formance are  sources  of  lasting  satisfaction  in 
Cadillac  possession. 


CADILLAC  MOTOR,CAKCOMPANY-DETKOIT.  MICH 
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these  Polish  women  chibbed  together  by 
sixes  and  eights,  rented  a  house,  selected 
from  among  themselves  a  housekeeper 
w  ho  took  care  of  the  house  and  the  chil- 
di'en  while  the  other  five  or  seven  went  to 
work.  In  this  way,  theii-  living  expenses 
were  cut  down  so  that  they  could  not 
onl.\"  sui)iiort  themselves  and  relie^'e  their 
husbands  from  any  anxiety  about  them, 
but  were  even  able  to  buy  Liberty  Bonds 
from  their  savings. 

The  Italians  in  the  United  States  are 
about  four  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, biit  the  List  of  casualties  shows  a  full 
ten  per  cent,  of  Italian  names.  More 
than  thi'ee  hundred  thousand  Italians 
figured  on  the  army  list,  and  in  defense  of 
the  inner  hues  as  well  as  on  the  firing- 
lines  they  proved  their  devotion  to  their 
adopted  country.  There  was  no  ship- 
yard, ammunition  factory,  airplane  fac- 
tory, steel  mill,  mine,  lumber-camp,  or 
docks  in  which  the  Italians  did  not  play 
a  large  part,  and  often  the  most  prominent 
part,  in  actual  and  efficient  work.  In 
some  places,  such  as  mines  and  docks,  the 
Italians  reached  fully  thirty  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  employees,  M^orking 
at  all  times  with  full  and  affectionate 
loyaltx'  toward  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  For  instance,  when  a 
strike  was  threatened  in  one  of  the  big 
industrial  centers  it  was  an  Italian  who 
jumped  on  a  box  and  cried:  "If  you  leave 
work  now,  you  Avill  be  as  tho  you  were 
sneaking  back  out  of  a  trench,  abandoning 
your  comrades  at  the  time  of  a  fight  when 
thej^  need  you  most."  And  the  strike  was 
averted. 

The  Lithuanians,  of  whom  there  are 
about  one  7nillion  in  the  United  States, 
gave  thirty  thousand  soldiers  to  the  colors, 
fifty  per  cent,  of  them  volunteers.  At  the 
close  of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  the 
leaders  assured  us  that  there  was  not  a 
Lithuanian  home  in  the  United  States  in 
which  the  family  savings  had  not  been 
invested  in  bonds  or  War  Savings  Stamps. 

There  are  about  15,000  Russians  in  the 
United  States  Army  and  the  total  con- 
tribution of  Russians  to  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan  was  $40,000,000. 

The  National  Croatian  Society,  with  a 
membership  of  42,000,  did  these  three 
things:  adopted  one  of  the  most  ringing 
declarations  of  loyalty  ever  penned;  de- 
creed expulsion  for  any  member  express- 
ing a  disloyal  sentiment  or  attempting 
to  evade  militarj'  service;  bought  .$300,000 
of  Liberty  Bonds,  and  donated  over 
,$.50,000  to  Red-Cross  A\ork. 

In  the  Army  were  60,000  men  of  Greek 
birth  or  descent,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  Greek  purchase  of  liberty  Bonds 
was  well  over  $80,000,000  for  the  four 
drives,  all  coming  in  small  amounts  that 
represented  sacrifice. 

It  is  a  record  that  could  be  stretched 
out  into  pages,  for  there  is  not  a  foreign- 
language  group  in  the  United  States  that 
did  not  answer  America's  call  with  devo- 
tion and  understanding,  pathetically  proud 
of  their  Liberty  Bonds  and  their  service 
flags,  and  feeling  every  individual  instance 
of  indifference  or  disloyalty  as  a  stain  and 
a  shame.  But  never  at  any  time  were  we 
able  to  fix  this  record  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  American  people  or  to  induce 
the  press  of  the  United  States  to  give  it 
prominence  or  even  recognition.  It  was 
infinite  labor  to  get  noted  Americans  to 
address  the  foreign-language  groups,  and 
great  loyalty  meetings  of  the  foreign-born, 
where  thousands  pledged  lives  and  money 
and  love,  either  went  unnoticed  by  the 
papers  or  were  given  an  indifferent  little 
note  of  two  or  three  lines. 


Politics  played  "an  ugly  part"  also  in 
"the  drama  of  confusion,"  especially  in 
the  Northwest.  A  policy  of  "brutal 
intolerance"  spread  to  other  common- 
wealths, and  "tarring  and  feathering  took 
on  the  appearance  of  a  popular  outdoor 
sport  in  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana." The  Prager  lynching,  with  its 
sacrifice  of  a  victim  afterward  proved 
to  have  been  rather  more  than  innocent, 
and  the  President's  appeal  against  mob 
lawlessness  helped  to  keep  this  brand  of 
"patriotism"  from  too  greatly  handi- 
capping "the  fight  for  national  unity." 
Mr.  Creel  concludes  with  a  prophecy: 

We  are  even  now  so  close  to  the  trees 
that  we  can  not  see  the  forest.  All  that 
we  have  known  is  the  underbrush  of  irri- 
tation, the  tearing  vines  of  prejudice,  and 
the  poison-ivy  of  politics.  But  when  the 
day  is  come  that  we  are  on  a  hill,  blessed 
with  vision  and  perspective,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  rallying  of  America  was  not 
sectional  nor  yet  racial,  but  that  it  was 
the  tremendous  response  of  a  unified 
whole,  with  men  and  women  from  other 
lands  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  native-born,  serving  and  sacrificing 
with  the  same  devotion,  and  in  equal 
measiire  pouring  their  blood  on  the  altar 
of  freedom. 


HOW  THE  YANKEES  HELD  THE 
CHURCH 


TIJERE  is  plenty  of  good  fighting  in 
Patrick  McGills  new  book,  "The 
Dough-Bo>s"  (George H. Doran Company), 
but  no  more  desperate  fighting  than  a 
struggle  in  a  little  shell-wrecked  church 
in  No  Man's  Land,  where  one  American 
soldier,  standing  by  the  ruined  altar,  held 
back  a  German  charge.  Standing  before 
a  figure  of  Christ  that  had  but  one  arm, 
the  lone  soldier,  who,  however,  owned  the 
good  fighting  name  of  Sullivan,  was  wait- 
ing for  his  comrades  to  come  up,  when, 
looking  down  the  naA'e,  he  saw  a  German 
darkening  the  doorway.  Then,  says  Mr. 
McGill,  continuing  the  story: 

Raising  his  rifle  Sullivan  fired,  and  the 
man  tottered  and  fell.  Another  appeared, 
and  another,  till  the  door  was  crowded 
with  Germans.  But  they  did  not  come 
forward. 

Suddenly  the  forms  in  field-gray  bj^  the 
door  rushed  up  the  church  toward  the 
altar.  Sullivan  unhooked  a  bomb  from 
his  equipment  •and,  leaning  back,  he  flung 
it  into  the  first  wave  of  Germans.  It 
exploded  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  a  num- 
ber fell,  yelling  like  beasts  in  agony. 

The  Irishman  flung  a  second  bomb. 
A  flash  lit  up  the  church  as  if  the  door 
of  a  furnace  had  been  suddenly  opened 
and  then  shut.  A  shower  of  bullets  was 
the  reply  and  these  hit  against  the  floor, 
the  walls,  and  altar-rails,  burying  them- 
selves in  the  wood,  chipping  the  walls  and 
ricochetting  off  the  iron.  The  voUey  was 
violent  and  of  a  nature  to  make  the  boldest 
shrink.  The  nave  was  crowded  with 
Germans. 

"Keep  it  up,  Sulhvan.     Keep  it  up!" 

The  dough-boys  were  coming  in  to 
help  their  comrade.  Crowding  through 
the  door  of  the  sacristy,  they  rushed  out  in 
front  of  the  altar  with  a  young  officer  lead- 
ing, a  revolver  in  each  hand. 


••On  thorn,  boys!"  he  yelled.  "With 
the  bayonet!     P'onvard,  America!" 

He  rushed  the  enemy  furiously  firing 
madly,  Sullivan  like  a  mad  thing,  at  his 
heels,  bellowing  like  a  buU  and  lunging 
with  his  bayonet.  The  smoke  of  rifles 
and  exploding  bombs  filled  the  building; 
it  was  one  pell-mell  of  helmets,  figures  in 
gray  and  khaki,  flashes  of  fire  and  glints  of 
steel.  Men  groaned  madly  as  they  fell 
and  were  trampled  on  as  they  lay  on  the 
floor  of  the  church.  It  was  a  fight  dogged 
and  desperate,  a  fight  to  the  finish. 

Men  who  had  lost  their  bayonets 
were  strangling  one  another,  fighting 
with  their  fingers  and  fists.  Wounded 
men  on  the  floor  pummeled  one  another's 
faces.  Everybody  held  the  church  and 
nobody  held  it.  On  the  left  over  the 
broken  seats  the  Americans  made  their 
way  toward  the  door,  on  the  right,  under 
the  wall  to  which  the  pictures  of  "The 
Stations  of  the  Cross"  were  nailed.  The 
Germans  were  holding  their  own  and 
making  a  little  progress  toAvard  the  altar. 

Suddenly  affairs  took  a  turn  for  the 
better  as  a  fresh  party  of  Americans  came 
in  by  the  main  entrance  of  the  church. 

The  young  officer  who  led  the  first 
attack  Avas  still  there,  offering  himself  to 
eA^ery  blow  of  the  combat.  Bathed  in 
perspiration,  his  eyes  lit  up,  his  mouth 
foaming,  his  uniform  unbuttoned,  bleeding, 
muddy,  magnificent,  he  was  the  veritable 
spirit  of  war. 

"On  them!"  he  yelled.  "Get  them 
out  of  here!" 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  young 
officer  the  dough-boys  midtiplied  them- 
seh^es  and  each  man  was  A\'orth  ten.  Tho 
Germans  on  the  right  gave  way,  turned, 
and  fled.  Their  mates  followed  them,  and 
the  doorway  became  a  shambles.  Here 
the  beaten  men  Avere  met  by  their  own  re- 
enforcements  just  coming  in  to  take  part 
in  the  fight  and  they  could  not  get  out. 
They  were  shoAed  in  backward  against 
the  bayonets  of  the  Americans. 

The  enemy  came  in  again,  and  again  he 
was  shoved  out,  leaving  the  wounded  be- 
hind on  a  floor  slippery  with  blood.  A 
third  time  they  attacked,  driA-ing  the 
holders  of  the  church  back  as  far  as  the 
altar-steps,  on  Avhich  the  mutilated  statue 
of  St.  Joseph  Avas  lying.  The  struggle  was 
Aery  bitter  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  Top-Sergeant 
Casey  discoA^ered  a  German  machine  gun 
hidden  in  a  corner  of  the  chapel,  its 
muzzle  thrust  through  a  little  opening  in 
the  wall,  and  commanding  the  American 
trenches  to  the  right.  It  Avas  when  Casey 
was  shoved  backAvard  by  a  determined 
thrust  of  the  Germans  that  he  stumbled 
across  the  gun,  Avhich  Avas  coA-ered  oAer 
with  a  piece  of  sacking.  Casey  fell  on 
this,  and  in  his  efforts  to  regain  his  feet  he 
pulled  the  sacking  away  and  discoA-ered 
the  gun  which  it  hid. 

"Come,  boys!"  he  yelled.  "Out  with 
them  now;    it  will  be  the  last  time." 

He  led  the  attack,  exhorting  the  soldiers 
to  foUoAv  him,  and  they  followed  him, 
chasing  the  Germans  clean  out  into  the 
open.  Then  the  gun  was  taken  in  from 
its  emplacement,  an  ammunition  belt  A\as 
rooted  out  from  some  corner,  and  with  the 
Maxim  fi.xed  in  the  doorAvay  the  Germans 
did  not  dare  to  attack  again. 

In  the  eA'ening  when  darkness  had  fallen 
the  Americans  withdrew,  taking  their 
wounded  away  with  them.  They  reached 
their  OAvn  trench,  and  SulliAau,  Burke,  and 
Stiffy  made  for  theu-  own  dugout.  The 
youngsters,  dead  beat,  sat  down  on  the 
floor  and  sighed  deeply. 

"  It  was  a  streak  of  pure  hell,"  said  Burke. 
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The  Riverside 

The  most  dependable  moderate  price 
watch  in  the  world 

$60  and  up 


A  Campaign  to  Aid  You 
in   Selecting  Your  Watch 

THE  hairspring  is  the  brain  of  the  watch.  It  is  the 
most  delicate  tension  spring  made.  For  use  in  the 
small  sized  watch,  84,000  springs  are  made  from  one 
pound  of  steel,  raising  the  value  of  that  pound  of  steel 
from  $5.00  to  $30,000. 

The  Waltham  hairspring  steel  is  drawn  through  diamond 
surfaces,  and  for  the  smaller  watches,  to  a  third  of  the 
thickness  of  a  human  hair. 

The  Breguet,  or  over-coil  (named  after  its  inventor,  a  famous  old 
French  watchmaker),  is  used  on  every  Walthami  watch.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  complete  operation  in  making  a  hair- 
spring is  the  forming  and  tempering  of  this  Breguet  over-coil. 

At  Waltham,  instead  of  being  formed  or  bent  by  hand  as  a  sepa- 
rate operation,  the  entire  completed  hairspring  is  formed  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  after  which  it  is  hardened  and  tempered  in  form  — 
the  invention  of  John  Logan,  American  watchmaker,  a  genius 
who  was  a  part  of  Waltham  leadership  in  watchmaking.  Indeed, 
Waltham  is  the  only  watchmaker  that  claims  this  perfect  method 
of  making  the  Breguet  hairspring. 

The  foreign,  imported  watch  movement  has  a  hairspring  that  is 
first  formed  in  the  flat,  then  hardened  and  tempered  in  the  flat. 
Then  the  outer  coil  is  bent  to  form  the  Breguet  over-coil,  which, 
if  the  flat  spring  were  as  hard  as  the  Waltham,  and  properly  tem- 
pered like  the  Waltham  hairspring,  it  could  not  be  bent  to  correct 
form,  and  would  be  liable  to  break  in  the  attempt. 

Waltham  superiority  is  in  original  method,  secret  process,  un- 
varying quality  of  every  important  part  of  the  watch  —  a  quality 
that  cannot  be  equaled  by  the  foreign  "  hand  "  method  of  man- 
ufacture. That  is  why  Waltham  leads  the  world  in  standard- 
ized watchmaking,  and  why  your  watch  selection  should  be  a 
Waltham. 


WA  LT  H  AM 

THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVER  TIME 
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Correct  construction  and  adjustment  explain 
the  energetic  ignition  and  greater  power  secured  from   the 
J'esuvius  Plug." — A.  R.  MosLER. 

The  Vesu^-ius  Plug  is  designed  and  constructed  to  develop  greater  power,  and 
insure  absolute  certainty  of  operation  under  all  conditions. 
Its  exclusive  features  are  protected  liy  patents.     It  is  known  as 

''The  Quality  Plug" 

^  Sold  at  the  Standard  Price  of  $1.00  each.     (In  Canada  |1.50.) 

For  the  Tractor,  Truck  and  high-powered  Car  the  perfect  plug 
is  Mosler  Tractor  Plug,  extra  heavy  and  massive — made  witli 
Unbreakable    Mica    Insulation  —  $2.00    each. 

{In  Canada  12.50.) 

"Mosler    on    Spark    Plugs"  written  by  A.  R. 

Mosler — authority  on  ignition  problems — sent 

free.     Tells  the  right  plug  for  all  motors. 

A.  R.  Mosler  &  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

4 Iso  niirs.  of  Spitfire   (platinum  puiiit) 
l"lng^  .'f'J.oO  ami  Superior 
(  h'ord)  I'liig  75c. 

Kxporl  Ufpri'seiitaiive: 

\iitoiuol>i)(>  Siiu«lrii-t>  to.. 
IN  ItroitdM.'ti . 
Nen  \ork  Cilw 
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MOSLER 
VESUVIUS 


19  YEARS  OF  lEADERSHIP  IN  SPARK  PLUG  MANIJFACti;RE 


If  you  like  a  smooth  pen 

You  should  use  the  Esterbiook  Oval  or  Ball  Pointed 
Pen.  It  glides  along  with  a  smoothness  that  gives  con- 
fidence and  speed  to  your  writing  hand.  You  can  write 
more  quickly  over  rough  surfaces,  smoothly  over  all 
surfaces  and  not  become  tired.  The  chances  of  any 
finger  or  hand  strain  are  entirely  done  away  with  when 
you  use  an  Esterbrook  Oval  Point  Pen. 


The   best 
writing. 


pen 


m 


the   world    for   addressing    and    free 


Soul  i^c  for  sample  dozen. 


ESTERBROOK  PEN  MFG.  CO., 

4-70  Cooper  Street,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


SHE  MAKES  IDLE  ACRES  FEED  THE 
HUNGRY 


'  I  ""HE  courage,  stanchness,  self-sacri- 
-*-  fice,  and  indomital^le  endurance  of  otir 
soldiers  and  sailors  which  have  crowned 
our  banners  with  victory  are  beyond 
cavil  and  will  go  down  through  the  ages 
encouraging  and  uplifting  the  generations 
yet  to  come.  Literature,  art,  music  will 
be  eiu-iched  by  themes  born  of  the  lives  of 
men  and  women  who  died  to  make  others 
live.  But  just  because  this  record  is  so 
splendid  it  is  tlie  more  necessary  to  re- 
member those  who  made  it  possible  for 
men  and  Avomen  to  go  to  the  front;  a 
front  demands  a  back;  in  the  front  we 
had  our  Army,  at  the  back  the  land  army, 
supi)orting,  upholding,  backing  with  every 
ounce  of  strength  and  energy  that  within 
them  lay.  Mtxch  of  the  work  that  was 
then  done  is  just  Avhat  is  wanted  at  all 
times;  things  were  done  by  folks  who 
never  thought  such  things  could  be  done, 
least  of  all  by  such  people  as  they  were. 
This  discovery  of  themselves,  by  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  is  one  of  the  things, 
born  of  the  war,  which  is  going  to  be  of 
enormous  consequence  in  the  daily  work- 
ings of  every-day  life.  Such  lives  and 
workers  are  already  bearing  fruit  in  our 
midst.  To  take  but  one  example,  The 
Delineator  has  selected  Miss  Sophia  Carey 
and  ennobled  her  by  the  title  of  "Food 
Producer."  It  is  from  this  we  quote. 
jMiss  Carey  is  an  Englishwoman,  accus- 
tomed in  her  Yorkshire  and  Indian  homes, 
to  all  the  accessories  of  a  "county"  home, 
lots  of  servants,  and  so  on.  She  never 
took  much  interest  in  where  food  came 
from,  not  even  a  garden.  This  is  men- 
tioned only  to  show  what  can  be  done, 
when  necessity  arises,  by  a  well-bred, 
carefully  educated  young  Englishwoman 
Avho  never  knew  what  real  work  was  until 
faced  by  impelling  motive.     We  read: 

S(>A'eral  years  ago,  to  the  amusement 
and  consternation  of  her  conserA'ative 
lOnglish  family,  Miss  Carey  announced 
that  she  wanted  to  use  some  twelve  acres 
of  grass  in  their  country  place,  and  to 
start  a  poultry  farm  there.  Of  course 
there  were  objection  and  protest,  but  her 
persuasion  finally  carried  the  day,  and 
she  Avent  into  the  project  with  a  serious 
purpose,  the  Avhole-hearted  earnestness 
Avhich  she  has  shown  in  other  directions 
since  the  war  summer  of  1914.         \ 

Her  sucsess  in  poultrj'  Avas  soon  shown, 
for  she  began  to  take  blue  ribbons  in 
IMadison  Square  Garden,  is'ew  York. 
Wlien  Hun  hordes  oA-erran  Belgium  she 
realized  in  a  flash  that  hunger  was  going  to 
play  a  terrible  role.  ]SIiss  Carey  thrcAv 
herself  into  the  moA'ement  of  the  Land 
Army  in  England,  AAhich  accomplished 
much  to  nullify  threats  of  German  V- 
boats  to  bring  England  to  her  knees  by 
starvation.  Then,  when  it  became  ap- 
parent, in  the  early  AA-inter  of  1917,  that  the 
submarine  assassins  would  be  defeated 
sooner  or  later,  thus  permitting  free  trans- 
portation of  supplies  across  the  seas,  iMiss 
Carey  came  at  once  to  the  L'nited  States, 
realizing  that  there  Avere  millions  upon 
millions    of    untiUed    a^res,    and    millions 


iiciently  to  fned 
here  just  l>efore 
once  started  on 


upon  millions  of  women  who  might  be 
induced  each  to  cultivate  a  war-garden, 
thus  adding  enormously  to  the  food-supply 
of  the  Allies,  who  sorely  needed  it. 

Altlio  but  slightly  ao(iuainted  with 
American  womanhood,  ]Miss  Carey  felt  it 
could  be  coixnted  ti))ou  to  the  last  home, 
to  the  last  ounce  of  strength,  in  an  effort 
to  hold  off  starvation  in  Europe  until  the 
shattered,  imi)overished,  grief-stricken  i)eo- 
))les  could  pull  themselves  together  suf- 
themselves.  She  arrived 
Christmas,  1917,  and  at 
a  lecture  tour,  trying  to 
place  the  true  situation  before  American 
women,  to  show  them  the  vital  necessity 
for  increasing  food-sui)i)lies  as  Avt>ll  as  for 
economizing  in  food,  and  to  urge  them 
to  greatet  and  greater  effort  in  cultivalin.'j 
home  gardens;  in  canning,  preserving,  dc- 
liydrating,  and  otherwise  saving  their 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Her  success  has 
been  marked  before  the  several  hundred 
audiences  addrest;  and  in  order  to  give  a 
practical  demonstration  of  what  a  business 
woman  can  do  in  the  way  of  raising  food, 
without  interfering  with  her  regidar  oc- 
cupation, ^liss  Carey  rented  a  small 
abandoned  farm  in  the  State  of  New  York 
last  summer,  and  ran  it  single-handed, 
with  two  exceptions  hereafter  to  be 
specified. 

There  on  a  little  place  of  six  acres,  she" 
has  hogs,  ducks,  geese,  chickens,  and 
rabbits,  worth  at  prevailing  market  prices 
perhaps  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  than 
the  entire  capital  with  which  the  little 
farm  was  provided.  This  is  worth  notiu'v, 
l)ut  more  im})ortant  in  Miss  Carey's  eyes  is 
the  fact  that  by  judicious  breeding  and 
careful  attention  she  has  vastly  increased 
the  actual  num))ers  of  such  food  animals, 
and  b.\  just  that  much  the  food-supply 
itself.  That  is  the  point  she  wishes  to 
emphasize  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  women — that  by  using  small 
plots  of  ground  they  can  add  tremendously 
to  the  meat-supi)ly  of  the  world  as  ^\v\\  as 
to  its  fruits  and  vegetables.  And  Miss 
Carey  is  absolutely  confident  that  howcAcr 
great  the  deniand  was  for  food  during  the 
war,  it  will  l)e  far  greater  for  the  next  few 
years,  now  that  war  is  over  and  some  two 
hundred  millions  of  half-starved  Russians, 
Servians,  Poles,  Armenians,  and  others 
can  be  reached  by  food-trains  and  food- 
ships  which  were  prevented  from  earr\iiig 
relief  while  hostilities  Avere  in  i)rogress. 

Until  last  summer  she  had  never  seem 
green  corn  growing,  for  it  is  not  grown  in 
her  English  home.  But  she  started  in 
with  a  successful  effort,  and  mightily  en- 
joyed the  sweet,  succulent  ears  she  galli- 
ered  later  on.  Wh(>n  the  time  came  for 
picking  grapes.  Miss  Carey  was  starting 
for  the  West  on  a  lecture  tour — yet  close 
at  hand  were  A'ines  heavilj'  laden  with 
luscious  fruit,  for  she  had  not  neglected 
the  viiM«,  as  we  may  be  sure.  Hearing 
of  the  situation,  some  R(>d-Cross  Avorliers 
in  the  nearest  large  village  offered  to  har- 
vest the  grapes  and  make  of  them  grajx'- 
juice  and  grape -jelly,  free  of  charge, 
provided  Miss  Carey  would  sliare  it  Avith 
them.  She  was  oidy  too  glad  to  do  so, 
and  received  enough  jelly  and  gra[)e- 
juice  to  supply  a  good-sized  family  until 
next  grape  season  comes  around. 

But  the  thing  of  Avhich  she  is  proudest 
in  gardcMi  endeavor  is  h(»r  ])otato  ]>;vlcli. 
When  she  had  the  garden  ploAved,  early  in 
June,  she  discovered  some  seedling  potato 
roots  evidently  left  over  and  self-soAvn 
three  years  ago  Aviien  the  little  farm  Avas 
last  cultivated.  Were  these  seedling  roots 
to  be  throAvn  away?  Not  by  [Miss  Sophia 
Carey — for  sht^  knoAVs  only   too   Avell   the 
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A   SWEET    SURPRISE! 


Sampler 


At  our  agencies  almost 
everywhere  —  usually 
the   best  drug  stores. 


■  STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON.  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

«■  Makeri  of  W hilman's  Inslanlaneowi  Chocolate,  Cocoa  and  Manhmallow  IVhip  m 


Even   if  all  makers  were  to  use    the   fine  material   that  we  do.  Holeproof  Hosiery 
■would  still  excel  because  of  our  specialized  methods  of  knilting. 

For  more  than  16  years  these  hose  have  amazed  the  public  bv  their  durability — and 
they  are  just  as  durable  today  as  ever,  besides  being  inore  beautiful. 

IVomen's  and  Children's,  55c  ufiward;  \fen's,  35c  upward 
If  vom  (I(:i!i'r  ciniiot  niiiiph-  voii.  write  for  illii-traH'il  l-ook  niid  iirici-  li«t. 
HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY.  Milwaukee.  Wi..  ?„1  fl;S'-^',."^V.i..M"!?r,V.^:"""''   "Jw/*,,';,";;" 

H..!,!,-,..,'  II..   ;,-■  .  r,,    ..r  ("Tnvhi,  I.iiv.if.-.l     I.inrl.m    n-.>:,r<-  n-,T' 
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If  It  Hadn't  Been  for  the  Motor  Car 


Cleveland,  between  sips  of  its  morning 
coffee,  last  December,  read  the  news: 
"Car  men  out — disagreement — no  cars — 
settlement  not  in  sight." 

For  the  professional  man  it  was  only  an 
interesting  bit  of  news. 

For  the  worker  in  the  shop,  office,  factory 
and  mill,  inconvenience,  hardship  and 
possible  loss  of  wages  were  written  between 
the  lines. 

For  the  factory  manager,  lessened  produc- 
tioii  loomed  ahead,  and  for  the  store  owner, 
a  falling  off  in  trade. 

But  the  motor  car  came  to  the  rescue. 

Touring  cars,  roadsters,  light  cars  and 
heavy,  packed  their  seats  with  women 
workers,  and  found  room  on  the  running 
boards   to    carry   men   and  boys.     Motor 


trucks  that  delivered  drygoods,  or  groceries, 
steel  bars  or  brass  castings,  took  time 
morning  and  evening  to  carry  company 
employees  to  and  from  their  work.  Thou- 
sands of  cars  owned  by  store,  shop  and 
factory  workers,  carried  their  owners  as 
usual,  and  took  an  added  load  of  shopmen 
and  clerks. 

Because  of  the  motor  car,  business  went 
forward  with  but  slight  slackening  through 
the  whole  of  the  strike. 

Only  once  in  a  great  while  can  truck  and 
passenger  car  give  such  unique  assistance 
as  this,  but  their  less  conspicuous,  every- 
day service  to  business  is  just  as  important. 
And  the  Cleveland  incident  forcibly  directs 
attention  to  the  abilities  of  thernotor  car 
when  conditions  enforce  overtime  duty  and 
encourage  overloads. 


THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE   COMPANY 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Oldest  and  largest  builders  of  front  and  rear    axles    for   toth 
passenger  cars  and  motor   trucks. 
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value  of  every  tuber,  of  every  ounce  of 
food.  She  determined  to  transplant  the 
seedling  roots,  and  did  so,  to  the  intense 
amusement  of  neighbors  who  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  as  transi)lanting 
potatoes.  But  ^liss  Carey  had  the  satis- 
faction, only  six  weeks  later,  of  eating 
potatoes  produced  by  those  same  seedling 
roots. 

The  plowing  she  had  done  by  a  man; 
when  she  is  away  from  the  farm  lecturing 
a  neighbor  comes  to  care  for  the  stock. 
Sometimes,  at  a  week-end,  another  man, 
a  relative,  spends  the  day  at  the  farm 
helping  in  odd  jobs.  With  these  excep- 
tions Miss  Carey  has  carried  through  the 
experiment  single-handed  and  has  not 
missed  a  day  of  business  while  doing  so, 
either.  As  we  walked  down  the  grassy 
slope  toward  the  macadam  highway  lead- 
ing from  New  York  to  the  beautiful  hills 
of  Westchester  County,  Miss  Carey  spoke 
briefly  of  her  hope's  and  expectations  for 
coming  seasons. 

■"What  I  want  to  do,"  she  said,  "is  to 
get  food  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  to  countless  millions  of  people  who 
are  suffering  such  hunger  as  Americans 
can  not  understand.  Here,  in  this  for- 
tunate land,  ai'e  endless  a-cres  of  idle  land, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  idle  women. 
With  the  help  of  a  great  American  Woman's 
Land  Army,  properly  organized  and  ex- 
tended, the  hunger  and  starvation  'over 
there'  can  be  wiped  out  forever;  but  only 
if  the  women  of  the  United  States  will  rise 
up,  will  measure  up  to  their  responsibilities 
and  shoulder  the  burden  of  sacrifice  and 
service,  by  growing  food  as  the  women  of 
England  and  France  have  done." 

Like  all  successful  workers,  not  idealists. 
Miss  Carey  is  not  only  a  worker,  but  a 
woman  of  "vision,"  not  visions.  She 
considers  not  only  to-day,  but  the  nation 
that  is  to  be.  She  loves  to  plant  trees  for 
others,  at  some  distant  day  to  bask  and 
shelter  beneath.     So  she  says: 

"This  coming  year,  and  next  year,  I 
want  to  see  not  six  acres,  but  sixty  thou- 
sand acres  in  small  ])lots  and  farms  of 
moderate  size,  cultivated  by  women  now 
idle;  and  a  great  opjwrtunity  presents  it- 
self in  States  all  the  way  from  Maryland 
to  Florida,  where  uncounted  thousands  of 
acres  of  farm  lands  are  lying  idle  and 
largely  abandoned  simply  for  lack  of  labor. 
If  women  will  come  forward  with  capital 
and  service,  I  will  undertake  to  get  this 
great  and  humanitarian  enterprise  under 
way.  The  Land  Army  will  provide  the 
labor  on  the  same  terms  it  provides  labor 
for  the  average  farmer  to-day — two  dollars 
for  a  day  of  eight  hours.  We  have  the 
labor  available  in  the  fast-growing  Woman's 
Land  Army,  I  repeat;  there  is  excellent 
land  in  sight  and  not  now  cultivated.  I 
have  every  hope  that  both  men  and  women 
with  capital  to  invest  may  become  in- 
terested in  such  a  plan.  If  so,  it  may  mean 
a  great  step  forward  in  the  history  of 
mankind — that  of  i)roving  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  remove  permanently  from  earth 
the  menace  of  actual  starvation  present 
in  certain  unhappy  countries." 

Miss  Carey's  vision  of  sixty  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  Southern  States  bordering 
the  Atlantic  cultivated  by  a  great  army  of 
women  now  not  engaged  in  useful  occupa- 
tion outside  the  h&me  is  a  bold  one;  but 
it  does  not  stop  with  the  farm  lands  re- 
ferred to.  If  the  vision  becomes  a  reality 
in  that  region,  the  jilan  may  be  duplicated 
in  other  parts  of  this  country,  and  perhaps 
in   Canada  as  well.     But  lest   the  reader 


ha\e  too  roseate  a  view  of  the  possibilities 
outlined,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
I>robably  not  one  woman  in  ten  thousand, 
or  one  man  either,  possesses  the  energy, 
business  ability,  and  tireless  earnestness  in 
the  work  of  food-production  which  absorbs 
Miss  Carey's  every  thought  and  action. 
She  is  putting  her  whole  life  into  this  one 
thing,  regardless  of  social  or  other  dis- 
tractions. For  that  reason  it  might  be 
well  for  other  women  to  experiment  care- 
fully before  investing  too  much  money  on 
their  own  responsibility  in  food-production. 
Nevertheless,  every  one  who  has  even  a 
small  patch  of  unused  land  can  grow  fruits 
and  vegetaliles,  raise  rab])its,  keep  chickens, 
ducks,  geese,  and  in  many  instances  fatten 
a  few  pigs.  And  if  American  women  ex- 
pect to  have,  this  year  and  next  year  and 
the  year  afterward,  food  in  quantities  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  in  the 
l)ast,  they  will  have  to  do  this  very  thing. 
As  for  the  larger  undertaking,  on  the  sug- 
gested sixty  thousand  acres  of  Southern 
lands.  Miss  Carey  feels  confident  that  suf- 
ficient capital  will  be  forthcoming  from 
investors  to  make  a  beginning  at  least 
large  enough  to  prove  the  soundness  of 
her  plan. 


DONTS"FOR  MOTHERS  OF  RETURN- 
ING  SOLDIERS 


"W"::: 


IN  the  boys  come  home " 
what  are  we  going  to  do  for 
them?  "Find  them  good  jobs,"  is  the 
prompt  answer  of  the  practical  economist. 
But  the  problem  of  readjusting  the  young 
soldier  to  social  life  will  also  be  a  pressing 
one,  and  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be 
uppermost  in  the  mind  of  a  woman  and  a 
home-maker.  So  it  is  a  woman,  Mabel 
Fonda  Gareissen,  writing  to  the.  New  York 
Timen  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Officers' 
Club  at  Limoges,  France,  who  tries  to  tell 
American  mothers  what  changes  they 
must  expect  to  see  in  their  returning 
soldier  sons,  and  what  they  must  do  for 
them — also  Avhat  "Don'ts"  they  must 
keep  constantly  in  their  minds.  One  of 
Mrs.  Gareissen's  most  emphatic  "Don'ts" 
relates  to  certain  forms  of  American  home 
cookery  and  viands.  She  registers  a 
rigid  fiat  against  stews.     Thus  she  says: 

I  am  almost  tempted  to  have  a  list  of 
"Don'ts"  prin.ad  for  the  American  women 
to  hang  in  the  hallway  so  the  boys  will  be 
sure  the  instant  they  enter  the  home  door 
that  certain  dishes  will  never  again  be 
inflicted  upon  them.  Let  them  know  at 
once  that  stews  are  abolished  for(>ver. 
So  many  "stews"  have  they  been  forced 
to  eat  their  name  for  it  is  "slum."  The 
very  thought  of  "slum"  contracts  their 
stomachs.  Canned  salmon  (alias  gold- 
fish), and  corned  beef  (alias  monkey  meat, 
corn  Willy,  red  horse,  and  bully  beef)  are 
equalh^  nausfvatine,  as  are  hash,  oatmeal, 
and  beans.  Bread  pudding  is  another 
despised  dish.  The  artillerymen  call  it 
"artillery  pudding."  They  say  after  the 
K.  P.  cleans  the  mess  kitchen  the  cook 
uses  anything  and  everything  for  the 
mixture  that  the  K.  P.  has  gathered  up. 
They  have  turned  against  carrots  and 
rice,  too,  with  good  reason.  I  went  with 
a  colonel  not  long  ago  to  the  Haviland 
factories  to  lu'lp  him  select  some  china 
for  his  wife.  As  we  looked  about,  I  spied 
a  pretty  and  unusual  dish.  The  colonel 
admired   it  too,  so   I  asked  Mr.  Haviland 


what  it  was  for.  The  answer  came,  "It 
is  a  rice  dish."  The  colonel  turned  quickly, 
actually  nauseated,  as  he  said:  "If  my  wife 
ever  serves  me  rice,  I'll  leave  home." 
The  thought  came  to  me,  if  colonels  feel 
so,  how  must  buck  privates  feel? 

At  the  request  of  many  of  the  boys 
with  whom  she  has  been  in  contact, 
Mrs.  Gareissen  explains,  she  is  trying  to 
give  American  mothers  a  heart-to-heart 
talk  which  may  help  to  prevent  misun- 
derstandings and  uncomfortable  situa- 
tions.    So  she  continues: 

The  boys  agree  with  me  that  for  several 
weeks  after  they  get  home  you  will  spoil 
them  outrageously.  Then  jou  will  begin 
to  wonder,  and,  having  been  so  far  away 
from  the  frightful  scene,  jour  wonder  will 
increase. 

Your  sons  are  changed.  They  are  going 
home,  after  these  few  ])ut  intense  months, 
with  an  entirely  different  outlook  on  life. 
They  came  to  France  unsophisticated. 
They  are  returning  the  most  worldly-wise 
men  of  the  earth.  They  have  seen  the 
nations,  America  included,  as  they  are, 
not  as  they  thought  they  were.  (Nations 
as  individuals  show  their  real  characters 
only  under  tremendous  pressure.)  War 
has  failed  to  brutalize  our  American  bo>  s. 
They  are  as  gentle  and  affectionate  as 
Avhen  they  left  home^ — certainly  they  are 
more  simple  and  unassuming.  There  is 
not  much  of  the  egotistical  ego  left.  But 
there  are  other  wa>s  in  which  they  are 
changed,  less  im])ortant  perhaps,  yet  not 
trifling. 

These  modest,  unassuming  boys  of  ours, 
who  dashed  into  the  accursed  German 
machine-gun  nests  as  fearlessly  as  they 
would  step  out  into  the  sunshine,  have 
told  me  tales  so  harrowing  I  have  turned 
faint  and  dizzy.  Must  not  these  ugly 
experiences  have  left  a  lasting  mental 
influence? 

I  am  sure  >ou  are  prepared  for  a  change 
in  your  sons,  l)ut  they  are  more  changed 
than  their  manner  indicates.  Of  necessity 
they  have  learned  to  be  pretty  good  actors. 
Therein  lies  a  danger.  All  the  stirring 
events  of  this  great  adventure  have  com- 
pelled our  lioys  to  think  as  they  ne^  er 
thought  before.  Thej'  see  life  stript  of 
its  veneer.  They  see  conditions  as  they 
are,  and  they  are  not  as  they  thought 
they  were.  And  after  the  first  burst  of 
excitement  at  reaching  America,  and  the 
joy  of  reunion  with  loved  ones,  reaction 
Avill  set  in. 

Jack  may  make  a  fool  of  himself  for  the 
time  being,  while  John  may  act  like  a 
man  of  seventy-five.  Don't  fret  and 
worry,  thinking  that  war  has  ruined  Jack, 
It  hasn't.  Be  particularly  gentle  and 
considerate,  making  no  comment  on  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  he  comes  in.  Don't 
even  ask  him  where  he  is  spending  his 
time;  in  short,  don't  ask  a  single  em- 
barrassing question.  Bide  your  time. 
Instead  of  wondering,  use  your  ingenuity 
in  seeing  wherein  you  can  make  home 
more  attractive  and  comfortable, 
flowers  artistically  -arranged  here 
there,  and  study  the  best  -and 
cook-book  and  serve  the  daintiest 
Mith  spotless  linen.  ISIost  of  aU, 
becomingly,  just  as  you  would  for  a  lover — 
in  truth.  Jack  is  your  lover-son  returned, 
and  he  has  been  adoring  you  and  longing 
for  you  as  you  can  never  realize. 

If  John  shows  a  tendency  to  become  a 
habitual  "setter."  as  many  men  have 
become  after  w  ars,  find  ways  and  means  of 
weaning -him    gradually.     Don't    for    the 
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The  Shows  Only  New  Car 

Don't  Fail  to  See  and  Ride  In  It 

The  Essex— $1395 

Has    Economy  of  the  Light  Car;  jComfort, 
Performance  and  Endurance  of  the  Costliest 


The  most  interesting  exhibit  at  the  auto- 
mobile shows  this  year  is  the  one  new  car — 
the  Essex. 

Its  coming, has  been  looked  forward  to  for 
more  than  a  year. 

The  announcement  awakened  a  new  interest 
in  motor  cars.  Thousands  have  already  seen 
and  ridden  in  it.  Dealers  have  had  to  estab- 
lish waiting  lists  for  buyers,  as  deliveries  can 
not  be  made  as  promptly  as  everyone  wants 
them. 

The  Essex  possesses  the  riding  qualities 
and  endurance,  the  elegance  and  refinement, 
that  have  been  the  exclusive  attractions  of 
large,  costly  cars. 

It  does  not  cost  much  to  buy  or  to  maintain 
an  Essex. 

You  Should  not  Only  See  It — 
You  Should  Ride  in  the  Essex 

As  you  view  the  various  exhibits  at  the 
automobile  show,  you  will  see  the  cars  you 
already  know.  A  few  changes  in  body  design 
perhaps,  but  nothing  of  importance  mechani- 
cally has  been  produced  during  the  past  year. 

The  Essex,  therefore,  is  the  distinctive  car, 
for  it  is  new  in  name,  type  and  value. 

It  is  light  in  weight.  It  has  the  qualities, 
economy,  and  low  operating  cost  that  make 
the  light,  cheap  car  attractive.  It  has  the 
easy  riding  qualities  and  the  per- 
formance and  the  long  endurance, 
as  well  as  the  refinement  of  ap- 
pointment of  large  and  costly  cars. 

Rattles  and  squeaks  which  cause 
cars  soon  to  grow  old  are  not  so 
likely  to    develop   in  the  Essex.     Its 


ESSEX 

MOTORS 


DETROIT 


frame  is  as  rigid  as  a  bridge  girder.      Every 
wearing  ^part  is  adjustable. 

Every  one  who  attends  the  automobile 
shows  should  arrange  to  ride  in  the  Essex. 
It  rides  so  easily  you  won't  be  reminded  of 
every  cobblestone. 

Its  First  Year's  Production 
Is  a  Second  Year's  Car 

When  the  Essex  was  put  on  the  road  last 
year  its  builders  knew  there  need  be  no  haste  in 
getting  into  quantity  production.  So  the  en- 
gineers had  months  to  refine  and  to  develop 
it.  The  result  is  equal  to  that  which  comes 
to  a  car  in  its  second  year,  after  all  the  an- 
noyances arid  discrepancies,  so  common  to  a 
first  year  production,  had  been  completely 
eliminated. 

Its  dealers,  through  long  association  with 
fine  quality  cars,  are  leaders  in  their  respec- 
tive communities.  You  will  find  Essex  dealers 
in  every  important  automobile  distributing 
and  selling  center  in  the  world. 

Go  Straight  to  the  Essex  Dealer 
And  Say  You  Want  a  Test  Ride 

If  you  don't  get  an  opportunity  to  ride  in 
the  Essex  during  the  show,  then  go  to  the 
nearest  Essex  dealer  and  arrange  for  a  ride. 
Nearly  every  Essex  dealer  now  has  his  first 
cars.     They  are  all  aUke.    Anyone  will  make 

good.     And  you  should   know   what 

the  Essex  can  do. 

This  invitation  is  to  everyone.  Noth- 
ing helps  the  Essex  so  much  as  to  have 
people  ride  in  it.  We  know  whatjyou 
will  say.  It  will  be  what  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  already  saying. 
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Handling 
Heavi)  Loads 

The  facility  with  which  great  masses 
of  metal  are  handled  in  modern  foun^ 
dries  and  machine  shops  is  truly 
remarkable.  Immense  naval  guns,  heavy 
dynamos,  engines  and  boilers  are  picked 
up  and  carried  from  place  to  place 
with  wonderful  ease  and  certainty. 

Wire  ropes,  strong  but  supple,  connect  the 
powerful  overhead  crane  with  its  heavy  bur' 
den.  Through  them,  the  lifting  power  above 
is  made  available  below. 

Wherever  there  is  a  load  to  pull,  to  hoist,  to 
sustain,  there  you  find  wire  ropes,  often  over' 
loaded,  generally  neglected,  still  "carrying  on". 

There  is  a  grade  of  Broderick  &*  Bascom  Wire 
Rope  for  every  purpose.  These  grades  have 
been  carefully  standardized  and  the  standards 
are  rigidly  maintained.  Because  wire  of  suit' 
ably  high  grade  for  our  Yellow  Strand  Wire 
Rope  could  not  be  obtained  during  the  war, 
the  manufacture  of  Yellow  Strand  was  tem-» 
porarily  suspended  but  will  soon  be  resumed. 

There  is  safety  in  specifying  B.6?  B  .Wire  Ropes. 
BRODERICK   6?  BASCOM  ROPE   CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY        ST.  LOUIS         SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Factories,  St.  Louis  and  Seattle 


B30A 


BtoderickSBascomWireRope 


world  let  him  know  what  you  are  up  to, 
when  you  plan  a  little  party  for  the  movies 
with  the  chafing-dish  afterward,  but  plan 
amusement  and  entertainment.  It's  a 
delightful  sensation  for  a  woman  to  draw 
upon  her  feminine  nature,  and  when  your 
sons  return  you  will  have  opportunities 
for  self-development  you  have  never  had 
in  your  life  before.  You  know  the  Bible 
says  a  woman  should  be  as  subtle  as  a 
serpent  and  as  harmless  as  a  dove. 

You  may  wonder  sometimes  that  the  son 
you  brought  up  Avitli  such  care  can  be  so  lax 
in  manners.  Don't  forget  that  the  Ger- 
mans brought  this  war  on  the  world.  And 
don't  forget  that  the  boys  have  lived  the 
lives  of  soldiers  for  over  a  year  and  a  half, 
in  a  foreign  country,  away  from  the  re- 
finement of  home,  mother,  sister,  and 
sweetheart.  With  tact  on  your  part  he 
will  unconsciously  sooner  or  later  again 
take  on  the  external  polish. 

As  I  have  been  intimately  among  officers 
as  much  as  mth  the  soldiers,  I  am  justified 
in  saying  that  the  only  difference  between 
them,  taldng'them  as  a  whole,  is  the  uni- 
form and  Sam  Browne  belt.  They  are  all 
American  young  men.  (This  condition 
does  not  exist  in  the  other  armies  because 
of  the  large  class  of  peasantry.)  Officers 
as  well  as  soldiers  are  going  home  different 
men.  Many  who  came  over,  never  hav- 
ing given  much  thought  to  religion  or  the 
golden  rule,  are  going  back  deeply  relig- 
ious, with  definite  ideas  and  ideals. 
Others  who  came  over,  religious  in  the 
orthodox  way,  are  mystified  and  fuU  of 
uncertainty  and  doubt.  Many  have  be- 
come fatalists,  which  I  think  is  more 
unfortunate  than  uncertainty.  All  alike 
are  in  a  transitional  state  of  mind,  and 
this,  in  addition  to  the  reaction  that  is 
bound  to  set  in,  and  their  reestablishment 
in  business,  will  make  life  none  too  easy 
for  a  time. 

Of  course  you  will  be  absorbed  and 
thrilled  with  the  war-stories,  biit  after  you 
have  heard  them  a  hundred  times  or  more 
they  will  cease  to  haunt  you.  You  have 
not  been  in  the  tragedy.  Make  up  your 
mind  to  listen  patiently  to  these  stories 
so  long  as  you  live.  The  experiences  have 
been  too  ghastly  for  the  boys  to  forget. 
The  remembrance  of  them  wiU  always 
cling. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Lyttelton,  one  of  the  most 
advanced  of  English  thinking  women  (and 
quite  the  most  charming  person  I  have 
ever  met),  said  in  an  address  which  she 
made  in  Paris  last  August:  "Woman's 
work  has  not  yet  really  begun;  that  will 
begin  in  the  reconstruction  of  home  life, 
after  the  men  return." 

The  task  of  the  English  and  French 
women  is  simple  compared  to  that  of  the 
American  women.  They  have  been  over 
here.  They  have  not  got  their  infor- 
mation from  newspapers  and  magazines. 
They  have  seen  the  tragedy,  while  the 
American  women  have  been  denied  even 
the  pri\'ilege  of  receiving  natural  letters 
from  their  sons,  so  rigid  has  the  censoring 
been. 

If  you  had  been  in  France  you  would 
not  be  in  the  least  surprized  if  the  son  you 
brought  up  with  such  exquisite  care  wipes 
his  mouth  with  his  hand  while  eating 
dinner.  Napkins  are  not  proAnded  at  war, 
and  the  use  of  the  hand  has  become  a 
habit.  More  than  likely  he  may  forget 
at  times  and  leave  the  table  abruptly, 
chewing  the  last  mouthful.  At  war  our 
boys  have  eaten  only  to  live,  not  from  plea- 
sure, and  if  you  could  have  seen  the  war- 
service  you  would  not  have  wondered  that 
they  left  as  quickly  as  jiossible. 

Last  week  a  particularly  refined  young 
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officer  urged  me  to  dine  with  him  because 
he  was  homesick.  Altho  by  nature,  I  am 
certain,  he  is  considerate  and  thoughtful, 
he  made  more  than  one  sHp.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  meal  he  filled  his  glass  with 
water,  and  as  he  set  the  water-bottle 
down  he  noticed  my  empty  glass.  His 
face  flushed  and  his  eyes  grew  moist  as 
he  quietly  said:  "Do  you  think  I  will 
ever  recover  my  manners?"  I  speak  of 
this  not  because  it  is  an  unusual  case,  but  a 
common  one.  With  all  their  bravery, 
these  men  are  very  sensitive  and  they  must 
never  be  teased,  not  even  if  they  throw 
cigaret-butts  and  ashes  from  one  end 
of  the  house  to  the  other,  as  some  of  them 
will  do.  If  you  have  twenty  ash-trays  in 
a  room  don't  be  shocked  to  find  them 
unused.  It  may  happen,  and  it  will  be 
an  interesting  task  for  you  to  overcome 
these  war-habits. 

During  tlrese  months  that  I  have  been 
in  charge  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Officers' 
Club  I  have  learned  lots,  for  my  guests 
have  been  mostly  wounded  men.  These 
tired  warriors  of  ours  want  to  make  no 
effort.  They  do  not  want  to  be  bothered. 
They  do  want  entertainment.  Most  of 
all,  they  want  music.  Their  pleasure  in  it 
is  pathetic. 

Unless  they  show  a  tendency  to  take 
an  active  part  in  frivolity,  do  not  urge 
them.  Plan  wholesome  entertainment  for 
them.  Watch  carefully  the  effect,  but, 
of  course,  they  must  not  dream  you  are 
trying  anything  out  on  them.  This 
mental  nursing,  for  that  is  what  they  need, 
will  interest  you  very  much,  and  before 
you  know  it  you  will  have  the  boy  his  old 
self  again. 

At  the  risk  of  being  considered  preachy 
I  am  going  to  caution  you  against  repeat- 
ing trifling  incidents  to  the  boys.  Every- 
thing sinks  into  insignificance  compared 
to  the  tragedy  in  France.  We  ovea*  here 
know  how  this  Englishman  felt  when  on 
his  leave.  After  he  returned  to  the  front 
a  comrade  asked  him  if  his  wife  was  thrilled 
with  the  experiences  he  had  had.  "I 
didn't  tell  her  about  them,"  said  the 
soldier.  "Didn't  tell  her;  why?"  broke 
in  his  pal.  "I  didn't  get  a  chance,  she 
was  so  busy  tellin'  me  all  the  news  about 
Mrs.  Bally's  cat  kiUin'  Mrs.  Smith's  bird, 
and  Mrs.  Cramp's  sister's  new  dress,  and 
how  Jimmy  Murphy's  dog  chewed  up 
Annie  Allen's  doll,  and — all  such  things." 
It  is  human  nature  to  want  to  tell  our  ex- 
periences first,  but  nothing  that  has 
happened  in  America  can  compare  with 
what  has  happened  in  France,  so  keep  your 
stories  until  the  boys  have  told  you  all  of 
theirs.  They  will  begin  to  ask  questions 
then. 

And  don't  let  Mrs.  Beaucoup  Franc- 
Jones  persuade  you  to  bring  your  hero, 
with  his  "Distinguished  Service  Cross,"  to 
her  dinner  party  to  entertain  her  guests. 
Many  are  dreading  this  very  thing.  Men 
who  have  gone  through  the  deepest  passes 
of  hell  and  stood  at  the  edge  of  life,  looking 
through  into  the  Great  Unknown,  can  not 
endure  much  that  smacks  of  artificiality. 

Altho  America  is  made  up  of  people 
of  every  country  in  Europe,  we  are  unlike 
any  of  them.  We  have  melted  into  a  very 
definite  nation.  From  this  vantage-point, 
that  which  strikes  me  most  forcibly  is  the 
spirituality  of  America.  It  permeates  the 
very  air.  Whether  or  not  they  realize  it, 
these  sons  of  ours,  who  had  to  drop  careers 
and  everything  to  turn  warriors  tem- 
porarily, have  highly  developed  spiritual 
natures.  This  accounts  for  much  of 
which  I  wish  I  might  write,  but  my  letter 
is  too  long  as  it  is.  Is  it  not  most  beautiful 
to  think  to  what  heights  our  sous  have 
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Super -Size 
Super-Service  Cords 

BACK  of  Super-Service  in  any  product  are  definite  rea- 
sons, the  first  being  the  intent  of  the  maker.  In  every 
line  there  are  makers  of  high,  medium  and  low  qualities — 
and  in  every  line  high  quality  costs  less  in  the  end. 

Anybody,  who  really  wants  to,  can  make  tires  as  good  as 
STERLINGS.  The  material  markets  are  open  and  all 
processes  are  known.  Workmen  are  careful,  or  careless, 
denending  on  what  the  "boss"   demands. 

STERLIXG  Super-Size  Cord  (and  Fabric)  tires  give  the^ 
service  they  do  because,  from  the  purchase  of  the  mate- 
rial to  the  free  repair  of  the  tire  (even  after  it  has  given 
its  5,000  or  6,000  guaranteed  miles)  it  is  the  intention  of 
everybody  connected  with  making  and  selling  them  that 
they  shall  give  satisfactory  service  at  the  lowest  cost-per- 
Hiile. 

We  honestly  believe  it  is  imiiossible  to  make  a  sturdier, 
more  dependable  tire.  STERLINGS  are  hand-made 
throughout.  The  layers  of  cord,  or  fabric,  are  first  thor- 
oughly impregnated  and  coated  with  high  quality  rubber. 
They  are  built  up  by  hand,  layer  on  layer,  on  iron  cores — 
constantly  inspected  in  the  process.  An  extra  thick,  pure 
rubber  layer  called  the  "cushion"  is  added,  then  a  strong 
square-woven  "breakerstrip"  of  cotton,  then  another  layer 
of  cushion  and  finally  the  thick,  tough  tread.  The  iron 
core  is  replaced  by  a  specially  constructed  air-bag  (which 
is  in  reality  an  extra  heavy  inner  tube)  and  the  tire  is 
placed  in  the  mould.  Air  is  pumped  into  the  bag  to  a 
greatei:  pressure  than  ever  will  be  in  the  tire  on  the  road. 

The  moulds  go  into  steam  vulcanizers  where  high  tem- 
perature during  the  long  four-hour  "cure"  causes  expan- 
sion of  the  air,  creating  a  tremendous  internal  pressure 
which  with  the  heat,  amalgamates  and  "fixes"  the  various 
built  up  layers  of  cotton  and  rubber  into  a  solid  and  insep- 
arable mass. 

Not  only  must  edch  layer  in  a  tire  be  of  high  quality 
and  of  proper  strength,  but  it  must  be  so  firmly  bound  to 
the  other  layers  that  road  strain  pulls  on  all  at  once. 
(Remember  Mr.   Aesoji's  fable  of  the  bundle  of   sticks.) 

So   that   is   the   STERLING   story. 

1st  —  Dependable   material. 

2nd — E.xtreme  care  in  each  and  every  process  of  prepa- 
ration. 

3rd — Hand  work — rigidly   inspected. 

4th — High   internal   pressure  of  the  air-bag. 

5th — The  long,  slow  cure,  which  reduces  the  quantity  ot 
sulphur  or  other  vulcanizing  agent  needed,  and  so 
insures  live,  tough,  springy  tires,  instead  of  the 
hard  and  brittle  ones  produced  by  excess  chemicals 
in  quick-cure  tires. 

6th — Super-Size.  Stand  a  STERLING  beside  another 
make  of  the  same  rated  size  and  see  why  we  say 
"Super-Size." 

7th — Guaranteed  .S,000  miles  (6,000  on  30x3;^  and 
31  x4). 

8th — Free  Repairs — as  long  as  in  our  judgment  the  re- 
pair is  justified.  This  holds  good  even  thougli  tlie 
guarantee  mileage   has  been  exceeded. 

Hundieds  of  commercial  concerns,  some  of  them  run- 
ning as  many  as  600  to  1.000  cars  each,  have  found  tbe?e 
STERLING  qualities  productive  of  lower  cost-i)er-mile 
than  any  other  tires  they  have  used. 

Any  good  dealer  will  supply  STERLING  Tires.  Any 
of  our  direct  factory  branches  will  welcome  your  inquiry. 

Direct  Factory  Branches 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
BAi.riMOBF,,  Md. 
Boston.  Mass. 
Bridgkport,  Conn. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
BlKFALO.  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  III. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Clkvf.land,  Ohio 
Coi.r.MBCs.  Ohio 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Detroit,  Mich. 
Hartkord,  Con. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jersey  City.  N.J. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

LoriSVILLE,  Ky. 

MiLWAiKEE,  Wis. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  York.  N.  V. 
Patfrson,  N.  J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PiTTSBrRGlI,  Pa. 
Providence,  K.  I. 
Reading,  Pa. 
Rochf:ster,  N.  Y. 
Rittherford,  N.J. 
Springfield.  Mass. 
St.  LoiTis,  Mo. 
SvRAcrsE,  N.  Y. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Washington.  I).  C. 
Worcester,  Mass, 


TRADE 


terlin 

Tire 
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risen?  They  have  more  than  lionored  ns. 
Let  our  prayer  in  the  future  be,  "God 
make  me  worthy  of  him." 


UNCLE  SAMS   LITTLE   WAR   IN   THE 
ARKANSAS   OZARKS 


WHEN  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  with  Germany,  Cecil  Cove  did 
not.  This  little  valley  in  the  remote 
fastnesses  of  the  North  Arkansas  Ozarks 
I)ractically  seceded  from  the  Union  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  The  older  men  co- 
operated with  the  elifjibles  to  resist  the 
draft.^  They  defied  Uncle  Sam,  being 
well  stocked  with  arms  and  prepared  to 
hold  out  indefinitely  in  their  hiding-places. 
When  they  finally  gave  up  it  was  by  no 
means  an  unconditional  surrender,  for  the 
authorities  accepted  all  the  terms  of  the 
slacker  gang,  after  a  number  of  attempts 
to  round  them  up  had  proved  unsuccessful. 
A  writer  in  the  Kansas  City  Star  attributes 
the  incident  to  "a  combination  of  plain 
ignorance,  Jeff  Davis  politics,  The  Appeal 
to  Reason,  and  mountain  religion."  He 
adds  that  another  fact  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  happenings  in  Cecil  Co^  e, 
namely,  that  "it  was  a  notorious  hiding- 
place  for  men  who  were  neither  Federals 
nor  Confederates  in  the  Civil  War,"  and 
who  "found  a  refuge  in  the  eaves  and  fast- 
nesses of  the  Cove  exactly  as  did  the  slacker 
gang  of  1917-1918." 

Cecil  Cove— some  twelve  miles  long  and 
eight  miles  wide — lies  high  up  in  Newton 
County,  which  has  not  yet  been  penetrated 
by  the  railroad.  The  peoi>le  there  form  an 
isolat(>d  mountain  community,  suspicious 
yet  hospitable,  reticent,  "trained  and  ac- 
customed to  arms,"  and  also  train<Hl 
and  accustomed,  boys  and  girls,  men  and 
women  alike,  to  using  tobacco,  as  snuffers, 
smokers,  and  chewers.  If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve The  Star,  they  are  "unerring  spitters," 
and  "the  youngest  of  the  family  is  con- 
sidered deserving  of  a  reprimand  if  he 
can  not  hit  the  fireplace  at  ten  paces." 

When  the  news  of  the  draft  came  tlie 
Cove  i)repared  for  war,  but  not  with 
Germany.     To  quote  The  Star: 

The  country  roundal>out  was  scoured 
for  high -power  rifles.  Stocks  of  the 
Harrison  and  -Jasper  stores  were  pretty 
well  depleted.  l{ei)eating  rifles  of  30-30 
caliber  and  great  range  and  precision  began 
to  reach  the  Cove  from  mail-order  houses. 
(Quantities  of  ammunition  were  bought  — 
report  has  it  that  "Uncle  Lige"  Harp 
bought  nearly  $60  worth  at  one  time  in 
Harrison. 

A  number  of  young  men  were  drafted, 
but  refustid  to  report  for  duty.  Th(^ 
sheriff  sent  word  he  was  coming  after 
them,  but  seems  to  have  thought  better 
of  it  when  he  received  tlie  answer:  "Conu! 
on,  but  look  out  for  yourself!"  Four 
United  States  marshals  or  deputies,  several 
special  investigators,  and  an  ar.my  colonel 
all  visited  Newton  County  in  turn,  did 
some  questioning  and  s<'arching,  and  alike 
returned  empty-handed.     We  read  in  The 


Star  that  the  people  in  the  Cove  were  aU 
related  through  intermarriage,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  them  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  slackers.  They  agreed  to  stick  to- 
gether, and  it  has  been  reported  that  some 
sort  of  covenant  was  signed.  The  Cove, 
we  are  told,  "is  a  region  of  multifarious 
hiding-places,  studded  with  boulders  and 
pocketed  with  caves;  a  searcher  might 
pass  within  six  feet  of  a  dozen  hidden  men 
and  see  none  of  them."  It  is  reached  and 
penetrated  only  by  steep  mountain-trails, 
which  are  easily  thr(>aded  by  the  "sure- 
footed mountain  horses  and  mules  and 
their  equally  sure-footed  owners,"  but 
which  are  almost  impassable  to  strangers. 
Moreover,  continues  the  Avriter  in  The 
Star: 

So  perfect  were  means  of  observation 
and  communication  a  stranger  could  not 
enter  the  Cove  at  any  point  without  that 
fact  being  known  to  all  its  inhabitants 
before  the  intruder  had  got  along  half 
a  mile. 

Nearly  all  the  families  in  the  Cove 
have  telephones.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  these  mountaineers  will  do 
without  the  meanest  comforts  of  life, 
but  they  insist  upon  having  telephones. 
This  and  the  other  varied  methods  of 
intercourse  i>eculiar  to  the  mountains 
gave  the  Cecil  Cove  slackers  an  almost 
unbeatable  combination.  They  always 
knew  where  the  searchers  v,ove  and 
what  they  were  doing,  but  the  searchers 
never  were  able  to  find  anything  except 
a  blind  trail. 

The  telephone  -  lines  might  have  been 
cut,  but  that  would  have  served  little 
purpose.  News  trav(>ls  by  strange  and 
de^'ious  processes  in  the  mountains.  The 
smoke  of  a  brush-fire  high  up  on  a  peak 
may  have  little  significance  to  the  un- 
initiated, but  it  may  mean  considerable  to 
an  Ozark  mountaineer.  The  weird,  long- 
drawn-out  Ozark  yell,  "  Ilia-a-ahoo-o-o " 
nuiy  sound  the  same  always  to  a  man 
from  the  city,  but  there  are  variations  of 
it  that  contain  hidden  significances. 
And  the  mountaineer  afoot  tra^'els  with 
amazing  speed,  even  along  those  broken 
trails.  Bent  forward,  walking  with  a 
characteristic  shuffle,  he  can  scurry  over 
])oulder  and  fallen  log  like  an  Indian. 

A  dei)uty  marshal  "with  a  repijtation  as 
a  killer"  spent  a  month  in  Xewton  County, 
])ut  made  no  arrests,  telling  some  one 
that  it  would  be  "nothing  short  of  suicide" 
for  an  officer  to  try  to  capture  the  slacker 
gang.  The  officer  second  in  command  at 
Camp  Pike,  Little  Rock,  took  a  hand  in  the 
affair  and  told  the  county  officials  that 
some  of  his  men  who  M'ere  "sore  at  being 
unal>le  to  go  across  to  France"  would  be 
very  glad  to  "come  up  and  clear  out  these 
slackers."  But  about  this  time  the  War 
Department  offered  something  like  amnesty 
to  the  Cove  gang  and  apparently  promised 
tliat  a  charge  of  desertion  would  not  be 
l>rest  if  the  men  were  to  gi\('  themseh'es 
U[).  Word  was  i)asse(l  around,  whether 
or  not  from  ol'fK-ial  sources,  that  the  boys 
would  be  "gone  only  from  sixty  to  ninety 
days,  that  th(\v  woukl  all  get;  a  suit  of 
clothes  and  a  dollar  a  day."  At  the  same 
time  a  new  sheriff,  Frank  Carlton,  camo 
iato    office,      lie    knew    llic    neighborhood 


and  its  people.  He  got  into  touch  with 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  hiding  men  and 
finally  had  an  inter^dew  with  two  of  them. 
They  agreed  to  give  themselves  up  if  cer- 
tain concessions  were  made  and  finally 
told  the  sheriff  to  meet  them  alone  and 
unarmed  and  thus  accompany  them  to 
Little  Rock.     As  we  read:  f 

The  next  day  the  gang  met  the  sheriff 
at  the  lonely  spot  agreed  uppn.  They 
caught  a  mail-coach  and  rode  into  Har- 
rison and  then  were  taken  to  Camp 
Pike. 

The  morning  after  their  arrival  Joe 
Arnold  asked  the  sheriff: 

"Do  they  feed  like  this  all  the  time?" 

The  sheriff  replied  that  they  had  re- 
ceived the  ordinary  soldier  fare. 

"We've  been,  a  passel  of  fools,"  Arnold 
replied. 

The  slackers  are  still  held  in  custody  at 
Camp  Pike,  and,  according  to  the  writer  in 
The  Star,  authorities  there  will  make  no 
statement  as  to  the  procedure  contem- 
I)lated  in  the  case.  In  showing  how  such 
different  influences  as  religion,  socialism, 
and  sheer  ignorance  operated,  the  writer 
lets  certain  of  the  Cove  leaders  speak  for 
themselves.  Uncle  Lige  Harp  backed  up 
the  slackers  strongly  with  all  of  his  great 
influence  in  the  community.  "Uncle 
Lige"  is  now  an  old  man,  but  in  his  younger 
days  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  "bad 
man."  He  tells  with  glee  of  a  man  who 
once  said  he  would  "just  as  soon  meet  a 
grizzly  bear  on  the  trail  as  meet  Lige 
Harp."  In  his  heyday  Uncle  Lige  "was 
accounted  a  dead  shot — one  who  could  put 
out  a  turkey's  left  eye  at  one  hundred 
yards  every  shot."  Here  are  Uncle  Lige's 
views: 

"We -all  don't  take  no  truck  with 
strangers  and  we  didn't  want  our  boys 
takin'  no  truck  with  furriners.  We  didn't 
have  no  right  to  send  folks  over  to  Europe 
to  fight;  'tain't  a  free  countr^•  when  that's 
done.  Wait  till  them  Germans  come 
over  here  and  then  fight  'em  is  what  I  said 
when  I  heard  'bout  the  Avar.  If  anybody 
was  to  try  to  invade  this  country  ever' 
man  in  these  hills  would  git  his  rifle  and 
pick  'em  off." 

"Aunt  Sary"  Harp,  between  puffs  at  her 
clay  pipe,  nodded  her  approval  of  "Uncle 
Lige's"  position. 

France  Sturdgil  and  Jim  BlackweU  say 
they  are  So<'ialists.  They  have  read 
scattering  copies  of  The  Appeal  to  Reason. 
To  be  fair,  it  should  be  added  that  this 
Socialist  paj)er,  now  The  New  Appeal,  has 
taken  an  attitude  in  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's war-policy.     Said  Sturdgil: 

"It's  war  for  the  benefit  of  them  silk- 
hatted  fellers  up  in  New  York.  We  dont 
want  our  l)oys  fight  in'  th<>m  rich  fellers' 
battles  and  gittin'  killed  just  to  make  a  lot 
of  money  for  a  bunch  of  millionaires.  Why, 
they  own  most  of  tlie  country  now." 

To  (he  writer  of  (lie  Star  article  this 
sounds  A'ery  miich  likt>  the  sort  of  argu- 
ments which  .Jeff  Davis  used  for  many 
years  in  persuading  the  "hill  billies,"  of 
Arkansas    to    elect    him    regularly    to    tlie 
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>y  the 
Simple  Turn 
of  a  Lever  the 

MONROE 

Calculating  Machine 

Not  only  Adds,  hut  Subtracts,  Divides  and 
Multiblies  as  easily  as  other  machines  ADD 

When  you  went  to  school  and  wanted  to  find  the  difference  between 
8  and  3,  were  you  taught  to  subtract  3  directly  or  did  your  teacher  tell 
you  to  use  some  roundabout  method  such  as  the  adding  of  the  comple- 
ment to  secure  the  proper  answer — 5? 

Naturally,  you  were  taught  the  first  method — "The  Straight  Line 
from  Problem  to  Result".  Because  this  principle  has  been  followed  in 
the  construction  of  the  Monroe  Calculating  Machine,  it  can  be  used 
efficiently  by  anyone  in  your  employ  without  special  training  in  handling 
all  figure  work,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  exacting. 

The  Monroe  has  a  TWO-WAY  mechanism.  The  forward  action 
Adds  and  Multiplies.  The  reverse  action  Subtracts  and  Divides.  In 
multiplication,  you  have  before  you  in  the  machine,  the  Multiplicand, 
Multiplier  and  Product.  In  division,  the  Dividend,  Divisor  and  Quotient 
are  shown. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  make  the  Monroe  the  big  money- 
and-time-saver  in  the  world's  business. 

Mr.  John  J.  Merrill,  Tax  Commissioner,  State  of  New  York,  says: 

"The  investment  of  less  than  $3,000  in  your  machines  resulted  in 
a  net  saving  in  this  department  in  one  year  of  at  least  $85,000." 


The'SHOW  ME " Coupon-Mail  it  today 


To  Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co.,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 

Without  cost  or  obligation.     (Check  item  desired): 

n  Please  send  us  a  copy  of  your  Book  of  Facts. 

D  Send  special  literature  covering  our  line  of  business. 

D  Show  us  how  our  present  employees  can  use  the  Monroe  Calculating  Machine. 

Firm 

Name     .^ ._ 

Individual's 

Name 

Address 

L.  D.  3-8  19 


j     United  States  Senate.     George  Slape,  the 
Cove's  religious  leader,  is  "  a  prayin'  man. " 

I         "The  good  book  says,  'Thou  shalt  not 
!     kill.'      We   didn't    want    our   boys    takin' 
nobody's   life.      It   ain't   right    'cause   it's 
contrary  to  the  Bible  and  the  good  Lord's 
teachin's,"  declared  Slape. 

Asked  to  explain  the  difference  between 
fighting  Germans  and  preparing  to  resist 
the  draft  authorities,  both  likely  to  result 
in  death,  Slape  said: 

"The  boys  wasn't  goin'  to  kill  nobody 
unless  they  had  to.  It's  different  killing  a 
man  who  tries  to  make  you  do  wrong  and 
killin'  somebody  in  war." 


None  of  these  leaders  ever  admitted  they 
knew  anything  about  where  the  boys  were 
in  hiding.  It  was  a  common  report  that 
the  slackers  "lived  at  home  except  on  those 
occasions  when  an  officer  was  discovered 
to  be  prowling  about."  It  is  the  Ozark 
way:  "nobody  ever  has  seen  a  hunted  man, 
tho  a  rustling  of  the  leaves,  the  crackling  of 
a  dead  twig,  might  betray  the  fact  that  the 
fugitive  was  there  only  a  moment  before." 

Cecil  Cove  had  its  loyal  men.  At  least 
one  young  man  defied  home  opinion  and 
threats  of  violence  by  reporting  for  duty 
when  he  was  drafted.  He  was  sent  to 
France  and  became  an  excellent  soldier. 
Loyal  citizens  living  on  the  fringe  of  the 
Cove  were  shot  at  and  threatened  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  and  several  were 
ordered  to  keep  away  from  the  community. 
"Uncle  'Jimmy"  Richardson,  a  Con- 
federate veteran,  loyal  and  fearless,  was 
not  afraid  to  go  straight  to  some  of  the 
parents  of  the  slackers  and  tell  them  what 
he  thought  of  them. 

"You're  a  gang  of  yellow  bellies,"  he 
said.  "If  you've  got  any  manhood  in  you, 
them  boys  will  be  made  to  go  and  serve 
their  country." 

"Uncle  Jimmy"  got  his  answer  one  day 
when  he  ventured  a  little  way  into  the 
Cove.  A  shot  rang  out  and  a  bullet 
whistled  past  his  ear. 

"The  cowardly  hounds  wouldn't  fight 
fair,"  he  said.  "In  the  old  days  of  the 
Civil  War  them  kind  was  swung  up  to  the 
nearest  tree.  I'm  past  seventy-three  now, 
but  I'd  have  got  down  my  rifle  and  gone  in 
with  anybody  that  would  have  went  after 
them.  I  don't  like  to  live  near  folks  who 
ain't  Americans." 

"Uncle  Jimmy"  does  not  speak  to  the 
slacker  folks  in  the  Cove  now.  He  says 
he  never  will  again.  If  he  did,  he  says,  he 
would  feel  ashamed  of  the  more  than  a 
dozen  wounds  that  he  received  in  the 
Civil  War. 

Loyalists  in  the  Cove  were  forced  by 
fear  into  what  amounted  to  a  state  of 
neutralitj'.  "We  couldn't  risk  having  our 
homes  burned  down  or  our  stock  killed, 
let  alone  anything  worse,"  said  one  of 
them,  who  added:  "I'm  not  afraid  of  any 
man  face  to  face,  but  it  is  a  different  propo- 
sition when  you're  one  against  thirty-six. 
and  them  with  all  the  advantage  and  willin' 
to  go  anything."     We  read  on  in  The  Star: 

There  seems  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
people  living  around  the  Cove  that  the 
slacker  gang  would  have  gone  to  any 
lengths  in  resisting  capture.  And  if  they 
had    the    job,     to    be    a    success,   would 
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^tack  Cat  Textiles  Co.,  Bennington,  Vermont, 


Greeted  l>y  Turner  Construction  Company,  New  York. 
Lockwood,  Greene  and  Co.,  Engineers,  Chicago, 


Protecting  American  Industries 


Protection  of  all  our  investments 
in  plants,  machinery  and  man- 
power is  another  duty  con- 
fronting American  industry  in 
the  great  task  of  rebuilding 
the  world. 

Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows 
protect  the  plant,  large  or 
small,  by  furnishing  a  window- 
wall  of  glass  and  imperishable 
steel,  strong  to  resist  fire,  storm 
and  decay. 


They  protect  the  worker 
against  accident  and  ill  health 
by  supplying  good  light,  proper 
ventilation  and  sanitary  sur- 
roundings. 

Fenestra  Windows  are  an 
insurance  to  any  plant  that  the 
work  which  goes  on  within  its 
walls  will  continue  steadily  to 
meet  the  high  demands  of 
modern  conditions.  Fenestra 
has  nation  wide  distribution. 


Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  2301  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Motor  Trucks — 
The  "Spur  Line"  Solution 

Railroad  "Spur  Lines"  rarely  pay  expenses.  As  gatherers 
of  business  for  the  main  lines,  however,  they  are  some- 
times impossible  to  avoid.  Yet  the  traffic  gathered  by 
them  is  turned  over  to  the  main  lines  with  a  deficit  attached. 

Motor  trucks  are  the  new  spur  lines,  traveling  wher- 
ever roads  go.  Not  only  do  they  haul  economically,  but 
they  have  opened  up  new  territory — they  feed  the  rail- 
roads with  a  yield  formerly  unthinkable,  taking  cargoes 
direct  to  the  main  lines,  without  the  spur  line's  bill  of  ex- 
pense attached. 

In  this  work  of  modernizing  transportation,  Federal 
dependability  and  economy  have  played  no  small  part. 
Today  the  largest  railway  systems  in  America  are  using 
Federal  Motor  Trucks,  many  of  them  in  large  fleets. 

Federal  service  has  thus  made  the  Federal  a  permanent 
fixture  in  the  nation's  commercial  fabric,  an  efficient  solu- 
tion for  the  profit-eating  spur  line. 


Federal  "Traffic  News" ,  a  magazine  of 
modern  motor  haulage,  will  be  sent  free 
on  request    to    responsible    executives. 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


One     to     Five     Ton     Capacities 
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undoubtedly  have  required  something-  like 
a  regiment  of  infantry.  The  only  entranee 
to  the  Cove  available  to  an  armed  body  of 
men  would  have  led  down  a  narrow  valley, 
flanked  on  every  side  by  towering  walls  of 
rock.  Thirty-six  armed  men  there  could 
have  stood  off  many  times  their  number 
and  then  have  taken  refuge  in  one  of  the 
hiding-places  near  by. 

Despite  the  possibilities  for  bloodshed 
offered  by  Cecil  Cove's  private  war  with 
Uncle  Sam,  there  was  only  one  casualty. 
The  twelve-year-old  brother  of  Joe  Arnold, 
one  of  the  slacker  gang,  was  shot  in  the  left 
leg.  The  boy  was  wandering  about  in  the 
deep  woods  of  the  Cove  one  day  when  a 
shot  rang  out  on  a  ridge  several  hundred 
yards  away.  It  is  suj)posed  the  slackers, 
unable  to  see  the  lad  clearly  in  the  tangled 
brush  and  trees,  suspected  that  he  was  an 
officer.  The  marksmanship  displayed  on 
this  occasion  indicates  clearly  what  the 
mountaineers  could  do  if  the  occasion  arose 
for  resistance.  Nobody  in  the  Cove  ever  has 
admitted  firing  the  shot  or  seeing  it  fired. 

Only  eight  of  the  slackers  were  in  the 
band  when  they  finally  capitulated.  Sara 
Simms  had  made  peace  with  the  Govern- 
ment earlier.  Simms  is  a  cross-eyed  youth, 
but  when  he  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  draft  board  he  did  not  report 
and  ask  for  exemption  on  that  ground. 
Instead,  he  "went  slacker,"  the  saying  is 
in  the  Cove.  After  a  time  word  reached 
him  that  another  cross-eyed  man  had 
been  rejected  for  military  service,  and  that 
he  would  be,  too.  So  he  came  forth  and 
put  in  an  appearance  at  Jasper,  in  due 
time  being"declared  unfit  for  military  duty. 

These  mountaineer  folk  are  unusual 
material  for  soldiers.  They  are  wonderful 
shots,  having  been  taught  to  handle  a 
rifle  from  childhood.  But  they  have  little 
idea  of  the  responsibilities  and  obligations 
of  a  soldier.  The  case  of  Gid  Earp  is  an 
example.  Earp  belonged  to  Company  M, 
which  was  made  up  of  Newton  and  Boone 
County  men.  It  was  detailed  on  the  border 
during  the  Mexican  affair.  It  was  a  dull 
life  down  there  and  Earp  deserted.  He 
was  gone  two  months.  In  the  meantime 
the  company  returned  to  Arkansas  and  was 
mobilized  for  the  war  with  Germany.  One 
day  shortly  before  Company  M  was  to 
leave,  Earp  appeared  before  the  captain. 

"Cap,  I  hear  we're  into  a  war  with 
Germany,"  he  said.  "Is  there  any  chance 
for  some  real  fightin'  now?" 

The    captain   replied    that    the    chances 
were  excellent  for  a  man  to  get  all  the 
.fighting  he  craved. 

"Well,  cap,  kin  I  have  my  gun  and  job 
back?"  inquired  Earp. 

The  captain  pondered.  Tie  needed 
men  badly  and  Earp  was  a  sharpshooter 
if  ever  there  was  one.  So  he  assented. 
Earp  went  to  Prance  with  Company  M. 
That  company  has  made  a  notable  record 
for  having  the  best  snipers  in  the  division. 

The  boys  who  went  into  service  are 
the  biggest  hope  for  bettering  conditions 
in  this  farthest  backwoods,  according  to  the 
more  progressive  people  of  that  region. 

"Every  boy  who  went  into  the  Army 
from  this  county  and  has  come  back  is 
changed  for  the  better,"  said  W.  P. 
Murray,  editor  of  the  Newton  County 
Times.  "Thoy  all  have  gained  in  weight 
and  look  brighter.  The  stooj)  and  hump 
have  been  straighton(>d  out  of  their  backs 
and  shoulders.  ^  Moreo\'er,  they  have  re- 
turned with  an  idea  of  how  people  live  in 
the  more  forward  communities,  and  the.\' 
know  now  what  jiersonal  sanitation  means. 
They  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  with 
slovenliness  and  ignorance  again,  and  all  of 
them    will    be    missionaries    for    a    liighcr 


standard  of  living.  After  they  have  come 
back  and  spread  the  knowledge  they  have 
obtained,  anything  like  this  Cecil  Cove 
affair  will  not  be  possible  again." 


BASEBALL  AS   SHE  IS   POLITELY 
PLAYED   IN   FRANCE 


SOISIE  day,  it  appears,  the  wh-eless 
stations  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
may  be  busy  transmitting  and  receiving 
the  score  by  innings  in  the  great  inter- 
national championship  game  between  the 
Chicago  White  Sox  and  the  Bordeaux 
I'ommcs  dc  Tcrrc — or  whate^'er  will  be  a 
good  French  slang  designation  of  a  lead- 
ing baseball  team.  However,  great  au- 
thorities seem  to  differ  as  to  the  immedi- 
ate prospects.  On  the  one  hand,  John 
Pavers,  better  and  more  popularly  known  as 
Johnny  Evers,  of  the  Chicago  Cubs  and 
the  Boston  Braves,  more  recently  a  field- 
secretary  for  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
in  France,  writes  in  The  Baseball  Magazine 
of  his  experiences  in  "Teaching  the  Pail  us 
How  to  Play  Bxseball,"  and  appears  to  be 
cautiously  hopeful  of  the  transplantation 
of  our  national  game.  Telling  of  several 
busy  days  spent  at  Besangon,  near  the 
Swiss  border,  Mr.  Evers  reports: 

Naturally,  most  of  my  attention  was 
given  to  the  American  soldiers,  but  I  did 
make  some  progress  with  the  French. 
General  Vidal,  in  |particular,  was  a  friend 
of  baseball.  He  used  to  practise  himself, 
for  he  had  been  to  school  in  other  coun- 
tries and  played  at  other  games.  I  won't 
say  he  could  give  Ty  Cobb  any  lessons 
on  the  game,  but  he  did  his  best,  and  his 
influence  was  valuable. 

The  French  were  interested  in  baseball 
not  only  as  a  si)ort,  but  as  a  means  of 
improving  hand-grenade  throwing.  These 
grenades  were  an  important  part  of  the 
offensive,  and  the?  farther  they  could  be 
thrown  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the 
better.  A  French  grenade-thrower  was 
detailed  to  teach  some  of  our  boys  how  to 
hurl  this  deadly  iron  contraption.  Of 
course,  he  practised  with  a  grenade  that 
had  no  load  of  powder  and  was  somewhat 
lighter  than  the  real  missile  in  warfare. 
It  weighed  about  two  pounds,  I  guess.  He 
threw  in  a  peculiar  fashion,  somewhat  as 
tho  it  were  a  discus,  and  the  best  throw  he 
could  make  was  about  seventy-five  feet. 
Later  at  a  field  meet  I  saw  an  American 
soldier  throw  a  similar  grenade  seventy- 
eight  yards,  or  more  than  three  times  as 
far  as  the  French  expert.  And  at  this 
same  meet  my  old  friend  "Plank"  Gowdy,  _ 
Avho  also  competed,  made  seventy-three 
yards  on  the  throw. 

The  French  officers  were  immediately 
struck  with  the  superiority  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  in  the  matter  of  grenade - 
throwing,  and  they  speedily  connected  this 
superiority  witli  the  new-fangled  gam(> 
which  Americans  played.  Baseball,  in 
their  eyes,  was  a  contest  which  developc  d 
l>ower  to  throw,  henc(>  was  immensely 
important  in  trench.-figiiting  aside  from  all 
its  other  well-recogni/.ed  values. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Frendi  sxsteni 
of  playing  the  gam(>.  Tiiey  had  a  lot  of 
spirit,  tlioso  fellows,  and  they  did  their 
l)est.  But  such  honesty  as  I  possess  com- 
pels ]n(>  to  admit  tliat  they  w(>re  not  very 
good  fielders,  and  still  worse  on  the  throw. 
And  when  we  get  down  to  cases  how  could 
you  expect  them  to  be  anything  else? 

K\'ery  good  l)all-pl;>yer  in  America  l)eg;in 


DURAND 

Steel  Racks 


DURAND  Steel  Raclcs, 
with  adjustable  shelves,  bin 
fronts,  dividers,  etc.,  are  capable 
of  an  infinite  number  of  combina- 
tions for  every  purpose. 

Any  size  or  shape  of  compartment 
can  be  formed  in  a  minute  by 
change  of  spacing ;  all  parts  are 
accurate  and  smooth-fitting. 

An  entire  bin  can  be  removed  easily 
when  not  needed,  and  stored  away 
compactly  or  re-set  up  elsewhere. 

Write  us  of  your  particular  needs  re- 
garding steel  racks,  or  steel  lockers. 
Catalogue  of  either  on   application. 

DuRAND  Steel  Locker  Co. 

1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  BMg.      905  Vanderbilt  BIdg. 
Chicago  New  York 


'  Con  fee/ ion  in  //ieSoi//A 
can  noii'dc  hacC 

BY  MAIL  "z:;!^^-? 


OT?imNAL 

CREOLE  PRALINES 

IGRUNEWALD' 

As    pure   as   any   confection   can  be  made. 

Produced  in  a  model,  new   and   absolutely 

sanitary  factory. 

Mail  orders  filled  anywhere. 

Sent    in    a   protected   carton  —  each    Praline 

wrapped  in  glazed  paper,  carefully  packed. 

P.  O.  or  Express  Money  Orders,  or  Personal 

Checks  received. 

BOX  OF   7  (sample*  Sl.OO 

BOX  OF  12 1.50 

BOX  OF  24 3.00 

Sent  Parcel  Post  —  prepaid,  insured. 

DEALERS      WRITE       FOR       PARTICULARS 

G/te  HOTEL  GKUNEWALD  CATERERS 

Dcpt.  IS,  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 
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HIPS  sail  the  seven  seas  bringing 
to  the  Carter  Laboratories  materials  from  all 
quarters  of  the  Globe  —  that  you  may  have  a  perfect  ink. 
Gall  nuts  from  Arabia,  and  some  from  provinces  in  China — 
each  with  their  distinctive  qualities.  Many  chemicals  and 
colors  are  secured  in  this  country,  other  material  from  South 
America.  Logwood  Chips  reach  us  from  the  dense  forests 
of  the  West  Indies.  Wherever  there  is  a  material  that  will 
make  Carter^ s  a  better  ink^  it  is  found  and  bj'oiight  to 
America. 

Other  materials,  other  methods  might  be  made  to  answer, 
but  they  would  mean  a  lowering  of  the  Carter  Standard  — 
which  has  been  rigidly  maintained  over  a  period  of  sixty- 
three  years. 

Ask  your  Stationer,  please,  for  Carter''s  Writing  Fluid. 

There  are   also  small  bottles   for   the  home  —  where 

Carter's  will  be  equally  well  appreciated. 

THE  CARTER'S  INK  COMPANY 


Boston 


Manufacturing  Chemists 
New  York  Chicago 


Montreal 


1  Cico  Paste 
Ink  Eraser 
Realblack  Ink 
Stamping  Inks 
Drawing  Inks 


CARTER  INX  PRODUCTS 

2  Writing  Fluid  3  Carbon  Papers 

Gold  Ink  FountaiaPen  Ink 

Cement  Red  Ink  (Carmine) 

Whitcink  Indelible  Ink 

Combined  Writing  and  Copying  Ink 


Typewriter  Ribbons 
Liquid  Glue 

VelVet  Showcard  Colors 
Great  Stickist  Mucilage 
Violet,  Green  and  Blue  Inks 


For  Every  User  of  English 

The  unusual  new  book.  EXPRESSIVE  ENGLISH,  by  J.  C. 
Fernald,  L.H.D.,  is  indispensable  to  everyone  who  uses  En- 

tlish  in  writing  or  speaking.  This  book  puts  the  full  power  of 
-nglish  at  your  command  It  treats  every  phase  of  rhetoric 
and  grammar,  showing  how  to  convey  the  exact  impression 
you  wish  with  tlie  greatest  power  and  beauty. 

474  pages,  cloth  bound.     Price  Si. 60;   by  mail  Si. 72 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

FAGTORY-TO-RIDER 

9A  VES  YOU  MONEY 

^S£^    Buy  direct  and  save  $10  to  $20  on  a 
bicycle.     RANGER    BICYCLES    now 

Icome   in    44   styles,    colors    and   sizes. 

Greatly     improved;      prices     reduced. 

.  Other  reliable  models      also.  WE 

DELIVER  FREE  to  you  on  approval 

and  30  days  trial  and  riding  test. 

Our   big   FREE    catalog    shows 
;  everything  new  in  bicycles  and  sun- 
dries.   Write  for  it. 

TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,  parta  arid 

'  supplies  at  half  usual  prieet. 

i  Do  not  buy  a   bicycle,   tires,  or 

jjsundries  until  you  get  our  wonder- 

'^fiil  new  offersAow  prices  and  liberal 

terms.    A  postal  brings  everything. 


Kangor 
doc  trie 
Llghtod 
Motorblka'^ 


lie  All  CYCLE  COMPANY 
In  CH  U  Dept.  IA172  Chicago 


The    Burial   of   the    Dead 


A  pocket-sized  book  for    the  Pastor,  covering  the  Funeral 
Service    from    scriptural,     personal    and  legal    view-points. 
Treats  many  peculiar  cases.     Easily  read  in  a  darkened  room. 
Prepaid,  cloth,  75  cents;  limp  leather,  li.oo. 
funk:  &  WAGNALT  S  COMPANY       -       -       New  York 


10 

Day 
Free 
Trial 


.10,000  Miles 

^Guaranteedand 
I  No  Punctures 


After  ten  years  test  by  thou- 
sands of  car  osers,  Brictson 
PneumatlcTireshavesoIved 

Sneuniatic  tire  problem. 
Bsyriding.absoluteljproof 
against  punctures,  blow- 
outs, ruts,  rim  cut.skidding. 
oil.  gasoline.  In  ehort  trouble 
oroof.  Written  10.000  mile  euar- 
antee.  Some  so  15  to  20,000. 

TRY  'EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Make  us  prove  It.     Don't  pay  If 

r    not    satisfied.      Write   to-day  for 

details  of  most  liberal.  convincinK 

m    "Free    Trial"     plan    ever    offered 

/  Sent  with  illuatrated.descriptivobooll 

The  Brictson  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.    59-39 

1015  W,  O.  W.  Bide,   Omaha.  Nebr. 


to  master  the  game  about  three  genera- 
tions back.  His  father  before  him  played 
baseball,  and  his  grandfather  at  least 
played  some  one  of  the  simple  games 
which  preceded  baseball,  games  that  de- 
manded a  certain  amount  of  throwing  and 
fielding  skill.  The  American  people  as  a 
nation  have  been  playing  baseball  a  long 
time.  A  boy  soon  gets  on  to  the  knack  of 
the  game  from  other  boys,  even  if  he  isn't 
good  enough  to  be  a  member  of  a  scrub 
team.  If  he  is  good  enough  he  plays 
many  games  of  ball  during  a  season,  year 
after  year.  In  fact,  the  whole  American 
nation  plays  baseball  and  has  played  it 
for  going  on  fifty  years. 

In  France  the  game  is  beginning  at  the 
very  bottom.  The  grown  men  who  try 
to  play  are  naturally  awkward.  They 
lack  the  ease  in  handling  the  ball  that 
comes  from  constant  association.  They 
look  crude,  and  why  shouldn't  they?  I 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  talk  that  the  French 
will  soon  have  baseball  teams  to  rival  ours. 
They  will  in  time  very  likely,  but  they 
can't  perform  miracles  even  tho  they  are  a 
smart  nation.  They  can't  soak  up  as  much 
baseball  in  a  year  or  two  as  the  American 
nation  has  soaked  up  in  fifty  years.  The 
place  to  teach  the  French  how  to  play 
the  game  is  in  their  schools.  Let  the  boys 
take  up  the  game  and  learn  it;  then  when 
they  grow  up  they  will  have  mastered  the 
game  and  their  sons  in  turn  will  be  good 
players.     It's  a  matter  of  time. 

This  development  of  a  national  sport 
depends  upon  a  lot  of  things.  It  depends, 
first  of  all,  upon  aptitude.  There  I  believe 
the  French,  as  I  have  observed  them, 
surely  qualify.  They  are  agile,  keen- 
witted, quick  of  hand  and  foot,  just  the 
kind  of  people  who  ought  to  excel  in 
baseball.  They  are  also  intelligent  and 
easily  grasp  things  which  are  presented  to 
them  for  the  first  time. 

So  far  so  good.  But  you  need  much 
more  than  this  fine  start  to  build  up  a 
national  game.  As  I  have  said  you  need 
several  generations  of  experience.  And 
you  need  more  than  this.  Did  you  ever 
stop  to  consider  how  much  baseball  owes 
to  the  fact  that  the  things  you  use  in 
playing  the  game  are  so  easy  to  get?  In 
every  country  cross-roads  store  you  can 
buy  a  baseball  of  fair  quality  and  a  bat. 
And  from  most  respectable-sized  stores 
you  can  get  a  full  set  from  shin-guards  to 
home-plate.  There  is  no  such  elaborate 
distribution  of  baseball  equipment  in 
France.  And  that's  worth  a  good  deal  to 
any  sport.  Baseball  owes  something  to 
the  men  who  make  athletic  goods  for  the 
thorough  manner  in  which  they  have 
kept  the  public  so  well  supplied.  But 
baseball  has  already  caught  on  in  France 
and  it  will  develop  in  time. 

So  much  for  reservedly  optimistic  Mr. 
Evers.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  no  less 
celebrated  Capt.  Christy  Mathewson,  on 
his  recent  return  from  military  operations 
in  France  in  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service, 
assured  a  representative  of  the  New  York 
Sun  that  the  Franco-American  champion- 
ship series  must  be  indefinitely  postponed: 

"The  French  never  will  take  up  base- 
ball in  a  hundred  years,"  said  Matty.  "A 
poilu  would  rather  catch  a  hand-grenade 
than  a  hot-liner,  and  he  rather  would  try 
conclusions  with  a  German  77  than  get 
in  front  of  a  hard-hit  grounder.  No,  base- 
ball is  not  a  Frtr.chman's  game;  I  am  con- 
vinced of  that.  They  say  it  is  too  rough, 
and  call  it  brutal." 

Mathewson  said  some  poilus  did  try  to 
play  the  game  under  American  tutelage, 
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Steciia«Coal=Money 


-a  war-taught  lesson 
permanently  learned 


4.  Swartwout  Oil 
Separator 

5.  Special  Swartwout 
on  Separator  for 
Feed  Water  HeaCers 

5.  Swartwout  Feed 
Water  Heater 


(Patented) 


AMERICAN  Industry  as  a  whole  will  never  return 
jlTL  to  extravagant  pre-war  habits.  The  individual 
plant  which  fails  to  safeguard  steam-consumption  is 
the  plant  which  competition  will  punish. 

Shrewd  managers  will  avail  themselves  of  the  steam-and- 
money-saving  ability  of  Swartwout  Steam  Specialties. 
Glance  down  this  budget  of  facts. 

Swartwout  Feed   Water   Heater — 

puts  your  exhaust  steam  to  work 
automatically  and  effectively  to  pre- 
heat your  boiler  supply.  Built  "like 
a  sectional  book -case,"  it  "grows 
with  your  plant"  without  replace- 
ment, "scrapping"  or  forced  sale  at 
a  loss. 

Swartwout  Steam  and  Oil  Sepa- 
rators— clean  your  steam  of  oil  and 


.Feed  Water  Bulletin 
.  Steam  Trap  Bulletin 
.Water  Level  Control 

Bulletin 
.Separator  Bulletin 


water  particles  without  building  up 
back  pressure.  "It's  the  whirl  that 
does  the  trick."  The  steam  passes 
straight  through — centrifugal'  force 
removes  oil  and  water. 

Swartwout  Hydromatic  Steam 
Trap — simplified  to  two  moving  parts 
it  acts  thoroughly  and  automatically 
— new  valve  parts  inserted  by  remov- 
ing only  two  bolts,  double  its  life. 


SWARTWOUT  DATA  SERVICE 

. .  .Gasoline  Spec.  Bulletin 
.  .Air  Spec.  Bulletin 


.  .Complete  Steam  Special- 
ties Catalog 


.Ventilation  Handbook 
.Ventilation  Data  Card 
.  Core  Oven  Bulletin 
.Gas  Oil  Burner  Bulletin 


To  secure  any  of  above,  mention  by  name  m  writing  or  use  this  panel 
as  a  request   blank,   marking  items  desired 


The  Ohio  Blower  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

It  is  not  enough  to  build  noteworthy  equipment.      It  must  be  sold  by  qualified  representaiivesf 
Our  organization  of  experienced,  dependable  sales-engineers  and  agencies  extends  from  coast  to  coast. 


warlwou 

Industrial  Specialties 

Patented 
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Look  at  Your  Teeth 

In  Ten  Days 

JI!  Statements  Approved  by  High  Denial  Au-thorities 


See  What  Film  Removal  Does 


This  is  to  urge  a  ten-day  test  of  a  dainty 
film  remover.  Then  look  and  see  what 
really  clean  teeth  mean. 

!  Old  methods  of  teeth  cleaning  have  proved 
sadly  inadequate.  They  don't  protect  teeth, 
as  millions  have  discovered.  Teeth  still 
discolor,  still  decay.  Tartar  accumulates, 
pyorrhea  often  gets  a  start.  Statistics 
show  that  tooth  troubles  have  constantly 
increased. 

Dentists  know  that  the  reason  lies  in  a 
film — a  slimy  film  which  you  feel  with  your 
tongue.  It  clings  to  the  teeth,  gets  into 
crevices,  hardens  and  stays.  And  most 
tooth  troubles  are  due  to  it. 


That  film  is  what  discolors  —  not  the 
teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments  and  forms 
acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with 
tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

Dental  science  has  for  years  sought  a 
way  to  combat  film,  and  has  found  it.  Many 
clinical  tests  by  able  authorities  have  proved 
it  beyond  question.  It  is  now  embodied  in 
a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent,  and  leading 
dentists  all  over  America  are  urging  its 
adoption.  But  to  let  all  people  quickly 
know  what  it  means  we  are  offering  this 
ten-day  test. 


Just  Let  It  Prove  Itself 


I     The  best  way  to  know  what  Pepsodent 
idoes  is  to  use  it  and  watch  results. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  diges- 
'tant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous 
matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  dis- 
solve it,  then  to  constantly  combat  it. 

Pepsin  long  seemed  impossible.  It  must 
be  activated,  and  the  usual  agent  is  an  acid, 
harmful  to  the  teeth.  But  science  has  dis- 
covered a  harmless  activating  method. 
Five  governments  have  already  granted 
patents.  That  fact  inaugurates  a  new 
dental  era.     We  can  now  combat  film,  the 


great  tooth  wrecker,  as  we  never  could  do 
before.  The  results  are  such  that  no  one 
would  miss  them  if  he  knew,  or  let  his 
children  miss  them. 

Send  this  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Use  like  any  tooth  paste.  Note  how  clean 
the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark  the  absence 
of  the  slimy  film.  See  how  the  teeth  whiten 
as  the  fixed  film  disappears. 

These  results  are  all-important.  Film- 
covered  teeth  are  unsafe  and  unclean,  and 
this  test  will  prove  them  needless.  Cut  out 
the  coupon  now. 


Return  your  empty  tooth  paste  tubes  to  the  nearest  Red  Cross  Station 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO., 

Dept.  442,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 

Mail    lO-Day    Tube   of  Pepsodent   to 

Name  ......'. ...'..!: 

Address  . 


REG.  U.S.     t^l^^MHHHI^^^HHHHIi^B^ 

The  New-T)a^  'Dentifrice 

A  Scientific  Product  —  Sold  by 
Druggists   Everywhere 


but  made  little  progress.  "They  are  ter- 
rible in  their  infield  work,"  said  Matty, 
"as  the  grounders  hop  b^'  them  before  they 
know  it.  They  have  shown  some  ability 
at  base  running,  but  you  have  to  put  them 
on  the  bases  in  order  to  give  them  a  chance 
to  run.     They  can't  bat." 

Here  Matty  chuckled.  "But  the  catch- 
ing is  what  they  are  most  afraid  of.  There 
is  something  terrible  to  them  about  the 
man  who  puts  a  mask  on  and  sti-aps  a 
chest-protector  around  him.  I  don't  think 
y.oii  could  find  the  making  of  a  catcher  in 
all  France.  Whenever  you  could  get  a 
fellow,  who  was  game  enough  to  put  on  a 
mask  he  would  want  a  wire  entanglement 
between  himself  and  the  batsman  and  a 
handy  dugout  to  take  refuge  in.        ': 

"Where  we  did  get  some  Frenchmen 
to  play  a  few  innings  we  always  had  to 
supply  them  with  the  catcher.  The\-  are 
wonderful  fighters,  those  poiliis.  Fighting 
is  their  game,  but  not  baseball." 
•  Mathewson  paused  for  another  laugh, 
as  he  told  how  two  dough-boys  blocked 
traffic  in  a  French  town  with  a  game  of 
catch.  "They  were  tossing  the  ball  back 
and  forth  on  one  side  of  the  street  and 
there  was  a  lot  of  room  for  people  to  get 
by,  but  nobody  tried  to  get  past.  Finally, 
somebody  had  to  tell  them  to  quit  so  that 
the  town  could  go  about  its  business." 

The  Baseball  Magazine  itself  seems  to 
have  misgivings  about  the  Gallicization 
of  baseball,  which,  api^arently,  are  exprest 
in  the  following  dramatic  sketch  entitled 
"That  French  Politeness": 

John  Evers- — Well,  fellows,  if  yon  think 
you  have  the  rules  down  pat,  let's  start  a 
real  game.  You've  looked  great  in  prac- 
tise, and  I  gtiess  you  are  all  set,  aren't  yoti? 

Colonel  Dieuxtemps — Oui,  Monsieur 
Evairs.     Eet  ees  zat  ve  are  prepare. 

John  Evers — Fine  business!  All  O.  K.! 
Mike,  will  you  umpire? 

Mike  Donlin — Sure.  Anything  to  help 
the  good  work  along.  All  ready?  Take 
your  positions!     Batter-r-rup! 

Lieutenant  Santerre — Ah-h-h,  ze  kind- 
ness of  ze  Monsieur  Dongling!  Ze  task 
of  ze  umpire,  eet  ees  arduous,  tres  exacting 
— I  thank  "ze  Monsieur  Dongling — oui,  oui, 
I  shall  embrace  ze  Monsieur  Dongling! 
(Kisses  Mr.  Donlin  on  left  cheeJi.) 

Mike     Donlin— Here — hey — lay     oflf'n 


me !      What    the 


say,    what    sort  a 


(•1591 


game  is  this,  I  wanta  know? 

John  C.  Henoricks — One  on  you,  Mike! 
Go  ahead — start  'em  off! 

Mike  Donlin — Come  on !    Batter-r-rup ! 

Captain  Partonn.us  (at  bat) — So  to 
pliz  ze  dear  friends  Americain,  ve  s'all 
all  spik  ze  language  Eengleesh,  oui? 

Corporal  Lassagne  (pitching) — Oui, 
oui!  So  s'all  ve  spik!  One  fotisan'  par- 
dons, mon  capitain,  but  I  am"  about  to 
peetch  ze  outcourv^e! 

Captain  Partonnais— Eet  ees  veil!  I 
s'all  ze  outcurve  assault  wiz  ze  heet 
tremendous,  ze  heet  zat  s'all  for  ze  run  of 
ze  home  go  avee  rapidement! 

John  Evers — Here,  here!  What  d'ya 
call  that  stuff?  You're  supposed  to  fool  the 
batter,  not  to  tip  him  off! 

Corporal  Lassagne  —  Ah,  JNIonsieur 
Evairs!  Ees  eet  zat  I  s'all  deceive  mon 
capitain  zat  has  been  as  a  gros  oncle  to  me 
zese  four  years?  Zat  vould  be  ze  ingrati- 
tude horrible! 

Mike  Donlin — Ho.  ho!  Haw.  haw!  Oh 
John,  learn  something  new — wouldn't 
that  be  great  to  pull  at  the  Polo  Grounds? 

Captain  Partonnais  —  Ze  ^lousiein* 
Evairs,  he  ees  of  rightness,  oui.  Eet  ees 
all    a    game   of    ze    sport,    mon    caporal. 
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EiVery  time  you  start  yoiyicar 

^^u  move  a  ton  or  tlvo     .^'  W^^ ^r-       \ 
of  dead  weight 


New   flexible    universal  joint    cushions    the  damaging 
shocks  which   met  a  I- to -metal  universals  intensify 


YOU  call  upon  your  motor  to 
move  a  dead  weight  of  1500 
to  5000  pounds  every   time 
you  start  your  car. 

When  the  power  of  the  engine 
is  transmitted  to  the  rear  axle 
through  the  ordinary  metal  type 
of  universal  joint,  severe  tension 
is  caused  on  the  transmission,  dif- 
ferential and  rear  axle. 

Furthermore,  a  metal  joint  wears  loose 
and  the  strain  of  starting  is  then  intensi- 
fied. There  is  jerking  and  jamming 
which  you  cannot  avoid  even  by  the  most 
careful  starting ;  and  what  happens  in  an 
intensified  way  in  starting,  is  going  on 
continually  while  the  car  is  running. 

Lubrication  is  ineffective.  Even 
though  the  ordinary  metal  universal  joint 
is  packed  with  grease  regularly,  the  spin- 
ning motion  whirls  the  grease  away 
from  the  joint  instead  of  into  the  wear- 
ing parts. 

The  result  is  violent  strain  and  shock 
on  vital  parts  of  your  car. 


How   Thermoid-Hardy  Universal 

Joints  cushion  the  shocks 

and  strains 

To  meet  these  conditions  the  Thermoid-Hardy 
Universal  Joint  has  been  developed.  It  is  con- 
structed of  flexible  fabric  discs  which  act  as  a 
cushion.  Even  more  flexible  than  the  ball  and 
socket  type  of  joint,  and  more  enduring,  the 
Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joint  cushions  the 
jolts  and  jars  of  sudden  starting  by  transmitting 
the  impact  from  the  motor  in  a  smooth,  even 
flow  of  power  to  the  rear  wheels. 

No  lubrication  needed 

Having  no  metal-to-metal  wearing  surfaces  the 
Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joint  requires  no  lu- 
brication. It  runs  in  absolute  silence,  snnoothly 
and  without  backlash. 

For  over  three  years,  on  both  passenger  cars 
and  heavy  duty  trucks,  the  Thermoid-Hardy 
Universal  Joint  has  stood  severe  test";  for  endur- 
ance. In  many  cases  it  has  given  60,000  miles 
of  hard  service  without  replacement,  adjustment 
or  attention  of  any  kind. 

Ask  to  see  the  universal  joint  on 

the  next  car  you  buy 

When  choosing  your  next  car,  ride  in  one 
equipped  with  Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joints. 
Start  the  car  yourself,  drive  it  slowly,  speed  it  up 
— reverse.  You  will  find  a  smooth  and  even 
application  of  power.  Every  vibration  in  the  drive 
shaft  is  cushioned,  even  the  jolts,  caused  by  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  rear  axle,  on  rough  roads. 

Send  for  our  new  book,  "Universal  Joints 
— Their  Use  and  Misuse."  It  will  give  you 
in  detail  the  construction  of  the  Thermoid- 
Hardy  Joint,  records  of  performance,  opinions 
of  leading  engineers  and  manufacturers  who 
have  adopted  it. 

Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joints  carry 
our  well-known  guarantee:  Thermoid-Hardy 
will  make  good — or  WE  WILL. 


Ihertnoid  Rubber  Company 

Sole  American  Manufacturer* 

Factory  and  Main  Offices:  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Mew  York      ChlcaKO      San  Francieco      Detroit      Los  Angeles 
Fbiladelphla     Pittsburgh      Boiton      Loodon      Parit      Turin 


List  of  Users 

The  Autocar  Company 
Available  Truck  Company 
Barley  Motor  Car  Companj' 
Biddle  Motor  Car  Company 
J. I. Case  Threshing  Machine  Co. 
Collier  Company 
Chase  Motor  Truck  Company 
Crow-Elkhart  Motor  Car  Co. 
Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Co. 
Dixie  Mfg.  Company 
Doane  Motor  Truck  Company 
Elgin  Motor  Car  Company 
Fageol  Motors  Company 
H.H.  Franklin  Mfg.  Company 
Gersiz  Mfg.  Company 
Gramm-Bernstein  Company 
The  Haynes  Automobile  Co. 
The  Hebb  Motors  Company 
Hendrickson  Motor  Truck  Co. 
International  Motor  Company 
Kentucky  Wagon  Mfg.  Co. 
Lexington  Motor  Company 
Locomobile  Company  of 

America 
Maccar  Truck  Company 
Manly  Motor  Corporation 
Mercer  Automobile  Company 
Menominee  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co. 
E.  A.  Nelson 
Nelson  &  LeMoon 
O.  Armleder  Company 
Root  &  Vandervoort     " 
Reo  Motor  Car  Company 
The  Sanford  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Service  Motor  Truck  Company 
Stewart  Motor  Corporation 
Studebaker  Corporation 
Templar  Motor  Corporation 
Traffic  Motor  Company 
Walter  Motor  Truck  Co. 
H.  E.  Wilcox  Motor  Company 
Walden  W.  Shaw  Livery 

Company 
The  Winther  Truck  Company 
Velie  Motors  Corporation 
Ward  Motor  Vehicle  Company 
Wichita  Falls  Motor  Company 
The  Yellow  Taxicab  Company 


Thermoid-Hardy  "^Sr 

Makers  of  "Thermoid  Hydranli'c  Compressed  Brake  Lining"  and  "Thermoid  Crolide  Compound  Tires" 
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Duplex 

Ihe  jffoci/  Source 


HIGH  GRADE  materials  and 
correct  specifications  produce 
good  tires.  But  they  do  not  assure 
them. 

The  McGraw  DUPLEX  Process 
does — in  two  ways : 

It  prevents  the  minute  imperfec- 
tions in  manufacture  which  shorten 
tire  life — such  defects  as  under  the 
wrack  and  strain  of  ordinary  usage 
develop  into  serious  trouble,  tread 
and  fabric  separation,  blowouts,  etc. 

The  Duplex  Process  retains, 

Fabric  and  Cord 
Passenger  Car  Tires 

The  penetration  of  pure  gum 
into  the  cords  and  fabric  of 
McGraw  Tires  is  so  thorough 
that  an  all-over  rubber  bond 
is  attained,  which  gives  them 
exceptional  resiliency  and 
strength.  jOOO  Mi/e  Gjiuninfee. 

The 

McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Factories:  East  Palestine,  Ohio 
Established  1909 


Process 

of  dssuredMileeiie 


unimpaired,  throughout  every  stage 
of  manufacture  the  full  natural  life 
of  the  rubber  and  the  full  inherent 
oil  strength  of  the  cotton.  McGraw 
Tires,  therefore,  have  a  vim  and 
vigor  v^hich  stubbornly  resist  wear 
and  deterioration. 

This  Duplex  Process  is  as  simple 
in  its  operation  as  it  is  far-reaching 
in  its  results.  It  adds  substantially 
to  the  life  and  mileage  you  expect 
from  a  tire  of  the  highest  quality. 
Duplex  Process  insures  this 
mileage. 

Regular  and  Hi-Tread 
Motor  Truck  Tires 

The  annealing  of  the  soft  rub- 
ber and  hard  rubber  to  the 
steel  base  of  McGraw  Motor 
Truck  Tires  is  so  firm  that 
separation  is  impossible.  The 
McGraw  Hi-Tread  contains 
31%  more  rubber  than  average 
truck  tires. 

Branches : 

New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 

Kansas  City,  Atlanta, 

Minneapolis,  Des  Moines, 

Dallas 
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Johns  -Manville 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 

Can  be  operated  by  anybody,   in  any  position,   anywhere 


If  the  Business  End  of  the 
Extinguisher  Looks  Like  This— 
Buy  It!— 


To  the  Trade 

If  you  are  a  dealer  and  not 
handling  the  Johns-Manville  Fire 
Extinguisher,  have  your  jobber 
tell  you  about  the  Dealer  policy 
that  protects  you  against  indis- 
criminate competition. 


Price  in  U.  S.  East 
of  Colorado,  $10.00. 
$10.50  Colorado  and 
West.  Dominion  of 
Canada:  $12.00  East 
of  Calgary.  $12.50 
Calgary    and    West. 


And  also  thiough 


Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

Serves  in 

Conservation 


Hcai     IruulalMMU,     High 

TnDptTanin  Cement*. 

Aibrtio*  Roofing*, 

Ptckuig*.  Brake 

Lmingi.  Fij« 


THIS  is  the  end  that  you  aim  at  the  fire.     Be  sure 
that  the  extinguisher   you   select  looks  like  this, 
then    you    will    know    that    it    has    the   exclusive 
features  necessary  to  extinguisher  protection. 

Note  and  see  that  the  nozzle  on  the  machine  you  select 
is  in-set.  Then  no  damage  can  come  to  it  if  the  ex- 
tinguisher is  accidentally  dropped,  or  roughly  handled, 
as  is  so  apt  to  happen  in  the  haste  of  fire  fighting — par- 
ticularly in  tight  places.  And  here  the  Johns-Manville 
Extinguisher  is  supreme. 

For  by  air  pressure  stored  up  while  you  are  getting  to 
the  fire  it  is  only  necessary  to  push  the  lever  and  a 
strong,  non-pulsating,  pressure-thrown  stream  goes 
right  to  the  base  of  the  fl«me. 

You  can  operate  the  extinguisher  by  hand  pumping 
and  still  get  the  same  steady  stream — but  where 
there  is  no  room  to  pump  or  where  it  is  dangerously 
awkward  to  do  so,  the  pressure-thrown  method  makes 
you  still  the  master  of  the  fire.  The  Johns-Manville 
Fire  Extinguisher  secures  15';^  reduction  in  automobile 
fire  insurance  premiums. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
10  Factories — Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 


Serves  in  Conservation 


Peetch  ze  ball,  but  tell  me  not  vat  ees  ze 
peetch ! 

Corporal  Lassagne — Zen,  avec  votre 
pardon,  mon  capitain,  aceeptez-la! 

Mike  Donlin — One  strike! 

Colonel  Dieuxtemps — Sacre!  Sapristi! 
Ah,  Monsieur  Dongling,  zat  ball  eet  go 
so  far  outside  ze  plate! 

Captain  Partonnais — Monsieur  Dong- 
ling,  wiz  ze  bat  ten  feet  long  I  eould  not 
zat  ball  have  encountered! 

General  Huillier — Doubtless  Mon- 
sieur Dongling  make  ze  small  meestake. 
Eet  ees  unfortunate  zat  ve  make  ze  objee' ! 
Monsieur  Dongling  vill  pardon  ze  objection. 

John  Evers — Hey,  lookahere!  That's 
no  way  to  kick  about  a  raw  decision !  Make 
him  knoui  you  are  kicking!  Stand  up  for 
your  rights!     Kick,  I  tell  you,  kick! 

Captain  Partonnais — Ah,  Monsieur 
Evairs,  non,  non!  Ees  eet  zat  ve  s'all 
keeck  ze  so-good  Monsieur  Dongling,  who 
make  ze  sacrifice  of  ze  time  so  precious 
to  zis  baU-game  umpire?  Ah,  non,  non! 
I  repent  zat  I  make  ze  objec'.  I  embrace  ze 
Monsieur  Dongling  on  ze  both  cheek! 

Mike  Donlin — Help!  Help!  Get  away 
from  me!  Somebody  gimme  a  bat!  What's 
this  I've  got  into,  I  wanta  know? 

John  Evers — Haw  haw,  haw  haw,  ho 
ho,  hee  hee!     (Rolls  on  ground.) 

Captain  Partonnais — Ouch!  Oooch! 
Mille  tonnerres!    I  am  smitten  wiz  ze  ball! 

Corporal  Lassagne — Ah,  mon  capi- 
tain, ze  t'ousand  pardons!  Ze  ball  accurst, 
eet  deceive  me— I  try  to  t'row  ze  out- 
curve,  but  I  forget,  I  forget — I  t'row 
instead  ze  incurve,  an'  ze  ball  eet  strike 
mon  noble  capitain! 

Captain  Partonnais — Eet  already  ees 
forgot.  Embrace  me,  mon  caporal!  (They 
kiss  each  other.) 

John  Evers — Wonder  how  that  would 
go  over  home.  Can  you  imagine  Heinie 
Zimmerman  kissing  Jim  Vaughn  after  Jim 
sunk  a  fast  one  in  his  shape? 

CURTAIN. 


What  Really  Mattered. — He  was  a  very 
small  boy.  Paddy  was  his  dog,  and  Paddy 
was  nearer  to  his  heart  than  anything  on 
earth.  When  Paddy  met  swift  and  hideous 
death  on  the  turnpike  road  the  boy's 
mother  trembled  to  break  the  news.  But 
it  had  to  be,  and  when  he  came  home  from 
school  she  told  him  simply: 

"  Paddy  has  been  run  over  and  killed." 

He  took  it  very  quietly.  All  day  it  was 
the  same.  But  five  minutes  after  he  had 
gone  to  bed  there  echoed  through  the 
house  a  shrill  and  sudden  lamentation. 
His  mother  rushed  up-stairs  with  solicitude 
and  pity. 

"  Nurse  says,"  he  sobbed,  "  that  Paddy 
has  been  run  over  and  killed." 

"  But,  dear,  I  told  you  that  at  dinner, 
and  you  didn't  seem  to  be  troubled  at  all.'' 

"  No;  but — but  I  didn't  know  you  said 
Paddy.  I — I  thought  you  said  daddy  !  " 
— Montreal  Journal  of  Commerce. 


It  Works  Both  Ways. — "  How  much 
being  in  the  Army  has  improved  your 
boy  .Josh  !  " 

"  Come  to  notice,"  said  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel,  "  you  are  right.  I  hadn't  considered 
it  that  way.  I  was  too  busy  thinkin' 
about  how  much  Josh's  bein'  in  it  had 
improved  the  Army." — Washington  Star. 


Profiteering. — The  women  who  have 
been  prosecuted  for  marrying  several  sol- 
diers to  get  their  allowances  may  be  said 
to  have  husbanded  their  resources. — 
London  Opinion. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


But  Reluctantly. 

verse     writws     are 
Transcript. 


-Poets  are  bom:    t'ree- 
horne     with. — Boston 


Relics. — The  Smithsonian  Institution 
ought  to  begin  getting  ready  for  an  inter- 
esting permanent  exhibit  of  corkscrews.— 
Detroit  News. 


Where   Boundaries    Won't    Stay   Put. — 

It's  a  wise  inhabitant  of  central  Europe 
nowadays  who  knows  his  own  flag. — 
Arkansas  Gazette. 


Another  Price  Outrage. — No  need  to 
inquire  what  has  become  of  the  old- 
fashioned,  dime  novel.  It  has  gone  to 
$1.50. —  Anaconda  Stundirr'l. 


When   the    Bleachers    Munch    Again. — 

Another  sign  of  a  prosperous  baseball 
season  is  the  fact  that  cold  weather  hasn't 
hurt  the  peanut  crop. — Nasliville  Banner. 


Wrong  Ammunition. — "  Boozer  likes  to 
talk  about  his  aim  in  life." 

"  His  aim  may  be  all  right,  but  he  has 
the  wrong  kind  of  a  load." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Creditable  Advice 

"  My  son,"  said  old  man  Reddit, 
"  Take  this  advice  from  me: 

The  less  you  use  your  credit 
The  better  it  will  be." 

—  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


The   Laugh    Was   on    Father.— The   fol- 
lowing epitaph  is  inscribed  on  a  tombstone 
in  Bu-mingham,  England: 
Here  lies  the  mother  of  children  seven. 
Four  on  earth  and  three  in  heaven; 
The  three  in  heaven  preferring  rather 
To  die  with  mother  than  live  with  father. 
.  — C.  K.  S.,  in  The  London  Sphere. 


In  Dear  Old  England. — A  clergyman 
who  was  not  disinclined  toward  an  oc- 
casional glass  hired  an  Irishman  to  clean 
out  his  cellar.  He  l)rought  out  a  number 
of  empty  whisky  bottles,  and  as  he  lifted 
each  one  looked  to  see  if  thex'e  was  any- 
thing in  it. 

The  clergyman,  wlio  was  walking  on  the 
lawn,  noticed  him,  and  said:  "  They  are 
all  dead  ones,  Mike." 

"  They  are,"  answered  Mike.  "  But 
there  is  one  good  thing  about  it,  they 
all  had  the  minister  with  them  when  they 
passed  away." — Tit-Bits. 


West  Milwaukeese. — Judge  Blenski 
speaks  Polish,  (lerman,  English,  and 
French,  but  he  can't  talk  West  Milwaukee. 
He  tried  to  understand  it  in  court  and  ho 
made  a  ba-d  failure. 

A  brakeman  was  being  tried  for  assaidt 
and  battery  on  a  switchman.  The  brake- 
man  was  on  the  stand  and  testifying: 

"  Judge,  I  higti-t)ailed  the  boghead  to 
slip  the  rattlers  o\er  tlie  transfer,  and  this 
pie-eyed  geek — " 

"Hold  on!"  exclaimed  the  court. 
"  What  kind  of  language  do  you  talk?  " 

"  The  same  as  every  person  in  West 
Milwaukee,"  answered  the  brakeman. 

"  Is  there  an  interpreter  present-  who  can 
speak  West  Milwaukee?  "  asked  the  court. 

There  was,  and  the  trial  proceeded. — ■ 
The  Maize. 


Kenwood  mm  Products 


1    yF 


\ 


Sleep  Out-of-Doors 
With  Indoor  Comfort 

KENWOOD  SLEEPING  BAGS  add  com- 
fort to  the^ealthfulness  of  outdoor  sleep- 
ing. They  give  warmth  without  weight, 
permit  free  movement  of  the  hmbs  and  are  made 
without  lacing,  snaps  or  buckles  so  that  the  user 
may  rest  on  either  side.  Generously  cut — they 
are  big  and  roomy.  Scientifically  designed. 
Made  of  pure,  clean,  long-fibred  wool  in  natural 
colors,  with  soft  nap  on  both  sides.  Cold  and 
wind  cannot  penetrate  the  fabric.  Used  in  lead- 
ing outdoor  sanitoria;  endorsed  by  physicians 
everywhere.  Washed  as  easily  as  any  woolen 
material  of  equal  weight. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  we 
have  been  making  woolen  prod- 
ucts for  outdoor  use  in  severe 
weather.  They  have  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  Kenwood  Prod- 
ucts are  everywhere  recognized 
as  superior  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended. 

Leading  sporting  goods  dealers 
and  department  stores  sell 
Kenwood  Outdoor  Comfort 
Products — sleeping  bags,  sitting- 
out  bags  for  school  children,  auto- 
mohiling,  steamer  rugs,  etc. — all 
distinctly  different  in  design  from 
other  articles  intended  for  the 
same  use.  If  you  cannot  get 
Kenwood  I*roducts  at  your  dealer, 
we  will  supply  you.  The  Kenwood 
Sleeping  Hag  illustrated  herewith. 

Booklet  "Outdoor  Comfort'  '  Oee 

Write  today  for  booklet  illusl rating 
and  describing  Kknwood  Oitdoou 
Comfort  Products  and  picturing  their 
uses.  Mailed  without  charge  on  request. 

Dept.  L,  KENWOOD  MILLS,  Albany.  N.Y. 
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^ndergums—a  warning 


COAST  defense 
protects  the  life 
of  a  nation, 
gum  defense  the  life 
of  a  tooth.  On  the 
gum  line  danger 
lies.  If  it  shrinks 
through  Pyorrhea 
(Kiggs'  Disease) 
decay  strikes  into 
the  heart  of  the 
tooth. 

Beware  of  gum 
tenderness  that 
warns  of  Pyorrhea. 
Four  out  of  five 
people  over  forty 
have  Pyorrhea — 

many  under  forty  also. 
Loosening  teeth  indi' 
cate  Pyorrhea.  Bleed- 
ing gums,  too.  Re- 
member —  these  in- 
flamed, bleeding  gums 
act  as  so  many  door- 
ways for  disease 
germs  to  enter  the 
system  maybe  causing 
I  other  ailments. 

Forhan  s  positively 
prevents  Pyorrhea,  if 
used  in  time  and  used 
(consistently.  As  it 
hardens  the  gums 
the  teeth  become 
firmer. 


Brush  your  teeth 
with  Forhan's.  It 
cleans  the  teeth  sci- 
entifically—  keeps 
them  white  and  free 
from  tartar. 

If  gum » shrinkage 
has  already  set  in, 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult   a   den- 


BfiUSH  YOUR  TEETH 
WITH  IT 


FORMULA  OP 


.^M 


NEW   YORK    OTY 

SPECIALIST  IN 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ftKWTB 

PREPARED  FOR  TME 
PBESCRIPTION  OF  THE 


DEHTAL  PROFESSIOW 


i^J%    list   immediately  for 
iSm^\    special  treatment, 

30c  and  60c  tubes 
All  Druggists 

FORHAN  CO. 

S0OGthAve.,N.Y. 


HOWTOMAKEAI^AWN 

A  twenty-page  booklet  telling  what  to  do  C  11  C  C 
and  how  to  do  it.  Also  a  130-page  catalog   l   II  fc  fc 
of  beautiful   flowers,   shnibs  and  ornamental  plants. 
Will  help  beautify  your  home.     Write  today. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Dept  44  De$  Moines,  Iowa 


Give 
Quick 
ReUef 

Touches  the  Spot 

Luden's  prevent  that  little  irrita- 
tion from  becoming  a  big  one. 
Give  quick  reliefs  \\.^ 
from  soreness,  dry- 
ness,  throat    strain. 

No  narcotics,  no  coloring. 

Sold  everywhere  In 
the  Luden  yellow, 
sanitary   package. 

Wm.  H.  Luden,  Readinfifc  Pa. 


LUDEN'S 

MEKTHOL  COUGH  DRO^S> 


Pity  the  Fat. — Letting  the  office  seek 
the  man  may  be  good  enough  in  theory, 
but  when  it's  a  fat  job  nobody  wants  to 
see  it  get  winded. — -Anaconda  Standard. 


Et  tu,  Ebert. — "No  one,"  says  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor,  "can  deprive  the  German 
people  of  their  brains."  We  know;  but 
Ebert  need  not  have  rubbed  it  into  them 
like  that. — Punch  (London). 


Giving  Them  Rope. — While  the  Germans 
were  inarching  through  a  Belgian  province, 
one  of  them  said  sneeringly  to  a  farmer 
sowing  seed: 

"  You  may  sow,  but  we  shall  reap." 
"  Well,  perhaps  you  may,"  was  the  reply: 
"  I  am  sowing  hemp." — Montreal  Journal 
of  Commerce. 


The  Return  of  the  Colors 

(Two  colored  regiments  that  distinguished  them- 
selves on  the  field  of  honor  have  just  returned  to 
this  country.) 

See  dem  bay'nets  flash  and  flicker  ! 
Boy  !  dat  jazz  hits  me  like  licker  ! 
Hear  'em  whale  dem  kettle-drums — 
Whee  !  dat  cuUud  reg'ment  comes  ! 
Clash!     Thud!     Bang!     Zing! 
Babe,  ma  heart  does  surely  sing  ! 

Honey  Boy  !  dere's  Henery  Johnson — ■ 
Watch  yo'  step,  girls,  he's  a  bear  ! 
Dat's  de  kid  killed  fo'teen  Bushea: 
Zingo,  zingo,  dat  jazz  air  ! 
Honey,  honey,  dis  jazz  stuff'll 
Shorely  make  ma  feet  go  shuffle — 
Clash!     Thud!     Bang!     Zing! 
Watch  me  pull  dis  buck-an'-wing  ! 
Wickedest  babes  I  evah  saw: 
Slashed  dem  Bushes  an'  ate  'em  raw! 
Dey  ate  dem  Bushes  fer  a  picnic  lunch 
An'  foun'  no  white  meat  in  de  bunch. 

Halleluiah  !     See  dem  knives  ! 

Carve  me  a  bit  o'  Kaiser's  gizzard — 
Say,  I'm  sorry  for  dem  Bushes'  wives — 

Dere's  Jim  Europe,  he's  de  wizard: 
See  Jim  Europe  lead  dat  band  ! 

Oh,  de  wail  of  dem  trombones! 
Kid,  I'd  eat  right  outa  his  hand — 

Click,  clack,  rattle  de  bones  ! 
Hear  de  squeal  o'  dat  crazy  flute. 
Watch  dat  Gov'nah  man  salute  ! 
Ain't  dat  roaring  jazz  a  daisy? 
Ev'ry  eullud  heart  is  crazy  ! 

Watch  dat  big  buddy  ovah  dere, 
Dat's  a  boy  wid  a  Craw  de  Gare — 
Zing  !     Zing  !  dem  flags  do  flutter, 
Babe,  dis  tastes  as  sweet  as  butter — 
Hear  dem  drummers  boom  an'  thunder: 
Boys  dat  plowed  de  Bushes  under  ! 
Clash!     Thud!     Bang!     Zing! 
Watch  'em  swing,  girls,  watch  'em  swing  ! 

See  dat  cunnel  wid  a  proud,  proud  walk  ! 
Dem  boys  makes  him  look  white  as  chalk  ! 
Dem  big  officers  is  mostly  white, 
But  black's  de  color  fo'  love  an'  fight  ! 
Babe,  I'd  Uke  to  hug  dat  dandy — 
Must  hug  some  one — dat  you,  Mandy? 
Yo'  black  face  come  kinda  handy  ! 
See  dem  bay'nets  flash  an'  flicker, 

See  dem  ribbons  on  de  flag  ! 
Never  was  no  dough-boys  slicker — 

Put  old  Kaiser  in  de  bag  ! 

Thud !     Bang !     Boom !     Clash'! 
See  dem  chicken-carvers  flash  ! 
Hear  dat  jazz,  as  strong  as  whisky — 
Lord,  my  heart  is  debil-frisky: 
Watch  dem  he-boys  marchin'  back — 
Praise  de  Lord  dat  made  'em  black  ! 

— Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger, 


Criticism. — "  Does  your  wife  sing?  " 
"  Er — that's    a    matter    of    opinion."—^ 
Boston  Transcript. 


Wanting,  Not  Wanted. — Whatever  the 
Bolsheviki  want,  want  is  all  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting. — London  Opinion. 


The  Logical  Place. — "  When  the  waiter 
at  the  club  was  arrested  as  a  spy,  -where 
did  they  take  him  to  question  him?  " 

"  They  took  him  to  the  grill-room." — 
Baltimore  American. 


Gone,  but  not  Forgotten. — "  Some  of 
the  good  people  who  dine  here,"  said  the 
hotel  -  manager  sadly,  "seem  to  regard 
spoons  as  a  sort  of  medicine — to  be  taken 
after  meals." — Boston  Transcript. 


Deadly  Politeness. — "  Saying  '  Thank 
you'  to  a  customer,"  says  a  news  item, 
"  a  Wallasey  butcher  fell  unconscious." 
In  our  neighborhood  it  used  to  be,  until 
quite  lately,  the  customer  who  feU  un- 
conscious.— Punch. 


Fixing  the  Blame. — ■"  Experts  tell  us 
that,  roughly  speaking,  one  marriage  in 
three  results  in  divorce,"  began  the  chap 
with  the  fund  of  useless  irritation. 

"  Yes,"  the  other  one  chimed  in,  "  and 
it's  the  roughly  speaking  part  that  causes 
most  of  the  trouble." — Indianapolis  Star. 


Mama's  Boy. — Fifi — "  You  seem  to  find 
a  lot  of  difficulty  in  getting  your  whiskers 
to  grow,  Algy  !  " 

Algy — "  Yes;  it's  a  bally  nuisance. 
Can't  understand  why,  either;  my  father 
has  plenty  of  'em." 

Fifi — "  Well,  dear,  perhaps  you  take 
after  your  mother  !  ''-^The  Passing  Show. 


^  Fisherman's  Luck. — A  minister,  with 
two  lovely  girls,  stood  entranced  by  the 
beauties  of  a  flo-wing  stream.  A  fisherman 
happening  by,  and  mistaking  the  min- 
ister's occupation,  said:  "  Ketchin'  many, 
pard?  " 

"  I  am  a  fisher  of  men,"  answered  the 
preacher  with  dignity. 

"  Well,"  replied  the  fisherman,  wdth  an 
admiring  glance  at  the  girls,  "  j'ou  sure 
have  the  right  bait." — Montreal  Journal 
of  Commerce. 


A  Checkered  Career. — A  man  made  a  bet 
with  his  wife — which  was  indiscreet. 

The  ^dfe  won — which  was  foreordained. 

The  man  wrote  the  ■wife  a  check  for  $5 
in  payment  of  the  bet — which  was  sad. 

The  wife  cashed  the  check  at  the  grocery, 
but  forgot  to  indorse  it — which  was  natural. 

The  grocer,  despite  the  lack  of  indorse- 
ment, paid  it  to  a  packing-house  collector — '■ 
which  was  careless. 

The  packing-house  collector  turned  it  in 
— which  was  all  in  a  day's  work. 

The  packing-house  office  man  discovered 
the  lack  of  indorsement — which  was  good 
work. 

He  handed  it  back  to  the  driver  and 
docked  the  driver's  salary — which  was 
system. 

The  driver  placed  the  check  in  his  white 
duck  coat  and  sent  it  to  the  laundry — 
which  was  unwise. 

The  laundry  mutilated  the  check  beyond 
recognition — which  was  to  be  expected. 

Which  is  why  the  driver  asked  the  cashier 
to  ask  the  grocer  to  ask  the  man's  wife  to 
ask  her  husband  to  write  a  duplicate  check. 
Which  is  why  the  man  feels  like  he  is  pay- 
ing that  bet  twice. — Mississippi  Banker. 
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The 
Fighting  Battery 

for  your  car 

is  ready  for  you  At  the  Sign 
of  the  Gould  Dealer.     If  you 

could  not  get  one  last  year, 
it  was  because  the  Army  and 
Navy  came  first.  Plant  facil- 
ities doubled  during  the  war 
means  we  can  now  fully 
supply  all  our  dealers. 


WITH  THE 


A  storage  battery's  plates  are  its  reservoirs 
of  power.  All  the  rest  is  incidental  to  the 
operation  of  the  plates  and  subject  to  their  life. 

Dreadnaught  Plates  are  based  on  an  exclusive 
Gould  formula,  perfected  11  years  ago  and 
never  successfully  imitated.  Their  unique  and 
invaluable  characteristic  is  a  super-hard 
"active  material."  The  resultant  gain  in  rug- 
gedness  and  tenacious  resistance  to  disintegra- 
tion is  the  fundamental  fact  on  which  Gould 
Quality  rests. 


Engraved  on  -■.iood  by  Howard  McCormick.  from  a  Painting  by  Gayle  Hoskins. 

IF  YOU  are  one  of  the  million  motorists  who 
will  need  a  new  starting-lighting  battery 
this  spring,  which  shall  you  buy?  Some  will 
serve  you  better  and  longer  and  more  eco- 
nomically than  others.  No  two  makes  are  alike. 
And  unless  you  are  the  exception,  a  technically 
trained  man,  you  have  just  one  basis  for  in- 
telligent comparison.  It  is  your  judgment  as 
to  the  relative  values  of  the  features  wherein 
various  batteries  differ. 

The  Gould  Battery,  for  example,  has  a  distinct  and 
fundamentally  different  feature — Dreadnaught  Plates. 
In  all  batteries,  plates  are  the  basic.  They  are  the 
reservoirs  of  the  electrical  power.  A  difference,  then,  in 
structural  detail  is  not  comparable  in  importance  to  a 
difference,  an  improvement,  in  plates. 

The  rugged  power  and  tenacity  of  life  of  the  Gould 
Battery  is  derived  from  Dreadnaught  Plates.  They 
are  made  in  the  most  complete  storage  battery  plant  in 
the  country,  by  men  whose  quality-standard  has  for 
years  been  gauged  to  the  rigid  demands  of  railroad  and 
submarine  boat  batteries. 

This  is  worth  remembering:  no  battery  can  be  better 
than  its  plates. 


There  's  a  Gould  Battery  Gould  Storage  Battery  Co. 

Dff'Js.    P'g^f-     Yrttlf    CnY  Gener«IOfficet:30E.  42dSt..  New  York.     Pl«nf:  Depew.  N.  Y. 


There 's  a  Gould  Service 
Station  Near  You 


r-grv^^-i 


ItlN^.v   ''^'^-.'Mt^^*^^ 
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POCONO   HILLS  MODEL 


f .  o.  b.   Brooklyn 

Health  and 
Pleasure 
For  Your 
Family 


GETyour  family  away  from  the  heat  and  discomfort   of  "walled-in"  city  life  this 
Summer!     Let  them    enjoy — especially    the    Kiddies — the   freedom,  health    and 
pleasure  of  the  great  outdoors! 

The  cost  will  be  small  if  you  get  a  Bossert  "Pocono  Hills"  Bungalow,  and  erect 

it  at  the  seashore  or  other  nearby  summering  place. 

This  rustic  and  most  comfortably  arranged  bungalow  has  five  rooms.  Its  exterior  is  attractively  stained 
with  wood-preserving  creosote,  and  its  shutters  are  solid  so  that  it  may  be  completely  closed-up  for  the 
Winter.    This  artistic  Summer  home  is  one  of-'the  famous 

Bossert  Houses 

Any  two  persons  —  absolutely  without  expi-rience  —  can  erect  a 
Bossert  Bungalow  quickly  and  easily.  It  is  shipped  in  sections  of 
convenient  size  for  easy  handling.  All  it  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  assem- 
ble the  parts.    Simple  instructions  furnished.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Orders  received  now  will 
be    filled    without    delay 

Price  of  Bossert  "Pocono  Hills"  Bungalow  —  $575 
f.  o.  b.  Brooklyn.  Send  check  or  money  order  for  $143.75. 
Pay  balance  of  $431.25  when  notified  Bungalow  is  ready 
for  shipment.  Send  18c  for  catalog  showing  the  complete 
line  of  Bossert  Houses. 

LOUIS   BOSSERT  &  SONS,  Inc.,  1307  Grand  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Facts  and  Figures  Always  at  Hand 

EVERY  man  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  a  convenient  way  to 
collect  and  preserve  miscellaneous  notes,  and  facts  and  figures  of 
importance  in  his  business  or  personal  affairs.  A  National  Loose 
Leaf  Ring  Book  will  preserve  and  index  these  items,  ready  for 
instant  reference.  Sheets  of  "dead  wood"  may  be  easily  removed 
at  any  time,  and  extra  pages  added. 

In  sizes,  shapes  and  rulings  to  suit  every  taste.  Ask  your 
stationer  for  "Nationals". 

BOUND   BOOKS  AND   LOOSE   LEAF   DEVICES 

NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  COMPANY,      Holyoke,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


BERTHIERVILLE,  P.  Q.,  CANADA 


LONDON 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

February  19. — Senator  Miles  Poindexter, 
of  Washington,  opens  the  attack  on  the 
World  League  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  Representative  Fess,  of  Ohio, 
delivers  a  speech  in  opposition  to  the 
League  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Peace  parleys  are  temporarily  hampered 
by  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  Premier 
Clemenceau  of  France,  the  head  of  the 
Conference. 

The  Allies  intend  to  keep  up  their  watch 
on  the  Rhine  until  Germany  makes  full 
reparation  for  the  damage  she  has  done, 
declares  Col.  Winston  Spencer  Churchill, 
British  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  an  opponent  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  demands  in  a 
letter  to  ex-President  Taft  that  the 
League  accept  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

February  20.  —  Capt.  Andre  Tardieu , 
French  Delegate  to  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, in  outlining  the  difficulties  met 
by  the  Commission  on  Reparation,  de- 
clares that  France  alone  will  present  a 
bill  for  450,000  houses  which  have  been 
destroyed. 

"A  message  of  the  gravest  importance," 
reports  Paris,  has  been  sent  by  the 
Allies  to  President  Wilson,  urging  that 
a  portion, 'if  not  all,  of  the  war-costs  be 
imposed  upon  the  enemy  countries, 
in  addition  to  "reparation"  as  de- 
manded by  the  President's  fourteen 
points. 

In  the  continued  absence  of  Premier 
Clemenceau,  the  meeting  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Peace  Conference  is  post- 
poned until  to-morrow,  February  2L 

The  Echo  de  Paris  says  that  the  French 
censorship  has  caused  whatever  mis- 
understanding exists  between  public 
opinion  in  France  and  America. 

In  order  to  reestablish  the  financial 
balance  of  the  world,  Herr  von  Gwinner. 
president  of  the  Deutsche  Bank. 
urges  an  international  conference  under 
the  leadership  of  the  United  States. 
Lacking  some  such  international  finan- 
cial arrangement,  he  says,  Germany  will 
revert  to  the  condition  of  Russia. 

February  21. — President  Wilson  agrees 
to  the  demand  of  the  Allied  leaders  at 
the  Peace  Conference,  reports  Paris, 
that  Germany  will  be  required  to  make 
reparation  to  the  full  extent  of  her 
capacity.  It  is  also  indicated,  says  the 
correspondent,  that  there  will  not  be 
any  serious  difficulty  between  the  Allies 
and  President  Wilson  on  the  question 
of  establishing  the  new  Franco-German 
frontier. 

A  well-known  London  banker,  says  a 
dispatch  from  that  city,  has  declared 
after  special  study  of  the  subject,  that 
Germany  can  pay  .$ 3,000,000,000|yearly, 
the  burden  of  which,  he  asserted,  would 
fall  not  on  the  wage-earners  of  Ger- 
many, but  on  the  people  who  had  made 
the  wars. 

The  Polish  Government,  headed  by  Ignace 
Paderewski,  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Peace  Conference,  reports  Paris. 

The  Northern  Russian  Government  an- 
nounces through  President  Tchaikov- 
sky that  it  will  participate  in  the  con- 
ference of  Russian  factions  at  Princes' 
Islands. 

A  flat  refusal  to  consider  the  request  of 
President  Erzberger,  of  the  German 
Armistice  Commission,  for  the  release 
of  German  prisoners  has  been  made  by 
the  Allies,  reports  Paris. 

It  is  virtually  assured  that  American 
control  over  the  Panama  Canal  and 
British  control  of  the  Suez  Canal  will 
not  be  affected  by  any  act  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  according  to  Paris  advices. 

Premier  Clemenceau 's    physicians    have 
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announced  that  it  is  probable  that 
the  Premier  will  be  able  to  resume 
his  activities  in  the  Peace  Conference 
within  two  or  three  days. 
Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  attacks  the 
proposed  League  of  Nations  in  a 
speech  in  the  Senate.  He  asserts  that 
the  adoption  of  the  covenant  by  the 
United  States  would  mean  the  aban- 
donment of  our  traditional  foreign 
policy  and  the  first  step  toward  world 
internationalization . 

Senator  Sherman,  of  Illinois,  intro- 
duces a  resolution  declaring  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  shall  not  discuss  the 
League  of  Nations  on  his  arrival  in 
this  country  until  he  has  consiilted 
with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Senate. 

It  is  announced  that  President  Wilson, 
after  spending  one  week  in  Washing- 
ton, will  again  leave  the  country  on 
March  5,  and  return  to  the  Peace 
Conference. 

Ex-President  Taft,  in  reply  to  an  open 
letter  addrest  to  him  by  Senator 
Borah,  says  that  the  League  of  Nations 
will  extend  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the 
entire  world. 

February  22. — Senator  Reed,  of  Missouri, 
reports  Washington,  makes  "the  first 
vigorous  attack  in  the  Senate  on  the 
League  of  Nations  to  be  made  by  a 
member  of  the  President's  own  party." 

February  23.— The  Council  of  Ten  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  reports  Paris,  have 
fixt  June  1  as  the  date  upon  which 
peace  with  Germany  will  be  formally 
concluded.  The  cases  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  will  be 
taken  up  separately  later  on. 

February  24. — President  Wilson,  speak- 
ing at  Mechanics'  Hall  in  Boston,  de- 
fends the  plan  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  issues  a  challenge  to  his  critics. 

February  25. — President  Wilson,  arriving 
in  Washington,  expresses  confidence 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
"with  absolute  unanimity"  will  sup- 
port the  League  of  Nations  plan. 

The  Temps  of  Paris  says  that  it  is  the 
prevailing  French  belief  that  American 
party  politics  should  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  formation  of  the 
League,  which  "appears  to  be  a  uni- 
versal necessity  against  which  no  party 
considerations  should  be  allowed  to 
prevail." 

President  Wilson's  Boston  speech  is  the 
leading  news  feature  of  the  London 
papers,  say  English  dispatches.  "It 
is  now  for  the  ruler  who  has  won  the 
confidence  of  the  Powers  with  which 
he  has  associated  to  win  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  his  own  country- 
men to  the  course  which  he  has  placed 
for  the  American  ship  of  state,"  declares 
The  Evening  News. 

Congress  will  be  asked  by  the  President 
to  approve  America's  assumption  of  a 
mandatory  for  Turkey,  under  the 
proposed  League  of  Nations  plan,  ac- 
cording to  two  Representatives  who 
have  just  returned  to  the  capital  after 
an  extensive  tour  of  Europe. 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

February  19. — Germany  is  now  in  the  grip 
of  a  "moral  panic,"  says  a  dispatch 
from  Berlin.  Herr  Gotheim,  the  new 
Imperial  Minister  of  Finance,  asks  in 
an  article  in  the  Tdf/ehlatt  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  reject  the 
Allies'  latest  terms,  and  leave  them  the 
responsibility  of  occupying  Germany 
and  governing  the  people  for  a  number 
of  years. 

More  than  one  hundred  (-oal-tnines  in 
the  Ruhr  district  of  Westphalia  have 
been  closed  on  account  of  the  general 
strike  called  by  the  Spartacides,  says  a 
dispatch  from  Copenhagen.  The  Spar- 
tacides are  said  to  be  impressing  men 


^■^5^a^ 


Doubling  the  Production 
of  Palmolive  Soap 


The  business  of  the  Palm- 
olive  Co.  had  increased. 
Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co., 
Engineers,  were  called  in  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the 
main  plant  at  Milwaukee. 

A  complete  study  of  the 
manufacturing  processes  was 
made.  Plans  were  worked  out 
in  detail.  New  buildings  were 
constructed  over  the  old,  ma- 
terials were  re-routed,  power 
was  increased,  the  production 
of  the  plant  was  more  than 
doubled,  the  insurance  rate 
was  decreased  two-thirds — and 


meanwhile  the   making  of 
Palmolive  Soap  never  stopped. 

We  have  just  published  a 
booklet,  "Making  Over  the 
Home  of  Palmolive,"  which 
describes  and  pictures  the  way 
in  which  we  served  that  firm. 
This  book  will  be  sent  to  in- 
terested persons  upon  request. 

Whatever  your  problem,  if 
it  includes  the  building  or  re- 
building of  a  plant,  the  re- 
arrangement of  processes,  the 
more  efficient  use  of  power  or 
any  other  question  of  produc- 
tion, we  can  help. 


LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO. 

ENGINEERS 


M 


BOSTON,  60  FEDERAL  ST. 


CHICAGO,  38  8.  DEARBORN  ST. 


ATLANTA,  HEALEY  BUILDING     -     NEW  YORK,  101  PARK  AVE.    "building 


WITH 


LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  MONTREAL,  P.  Q.     foresight- 


CONVERSATION 


WHAT    TO    SAY 

AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book  on  the  true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment. 
Many  felicitous  quotations.     Cloth.  7SC  net;  by  mail  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.    354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


WIRELESS   TELEGRAPHV 


AND  Mow  TO  Makk  thk  APPARATUS,  a  handy  manual  for  the 
aniatfur  or  the  expert.  Shows  how  to  make,  erect,  and  con- 
trol yvery  i»art  of  a  small  workiner  wireless  plant.  Cloth,  illua- 
tinted  imth  helpful  diagrams,  by  mail,  SS  cents. 

FudIc  &WagDalU  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Condron  Company  designers  of 

Concrete  Buildings 


'^c 


THIS 
BUILDING  60  FT.  WIDE 
8  MILES  LONG  AND  4  STORIES  HIGH 
Represents  The  Combined  Size  of  Industrial  Buildings  Erected  on  Our  Plans 

"Extensive  Experience  Insures  Superior  Service" 
Condron  Company,  Industrial  Engineers 

Write  for  "Modern  Factories".  1432  Monadnock  Building,  Chicago 
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Are  You  Getting  the  Most 
From  Your  Trucks? 

Gwe  "S///p  hy  Trnck^''  a  Broader 
Meaning  in  Your  Own  Fleet 


By  Harvey  S.  Firestone 
President,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


THE  sooner  you  realize  that  your  trucks  are 
more  than  substitutes  for  horse-drawn  ve- 
hicles, the  sooner  you  will  obtain  the  broader, 
more  important,  more  valuable  returns  from  your 
motor  trucking. 

You  can  and  should  exact  duties  from  your  trucks 
that  are  entirely  beyond  the  capabilities  of  horse- 
and-wagon  transportation. 

Apply  the  "Ship  by  Truck"  idea  to  your  own 
fleet.  Give  your  trucks  new  transportation  duties, 
a  wider  radius,  special  responsibilities  that  no 
other  transportation  method  can  assume. 

In  every  part  of  the  country  one  finds  the  truck 
seeking  out  and  alleviating  obstacles  to  trans- 
portation brought  upon  us  not  only  by  War  but 
by  an  accelerated  national  growth. 

In  the  far  West  trucks  are  forcing  their  way  into 
the  forests  and  with  the  aid  of  trailers  bearing 
out  the  logs  to  the  mills.  Timbermen  have  re- 
ported as  high  as  50%  saving  over  any  method 
of  logging.  This  is  only  one  of  a  long  list  of 
truck  activities  in  the  lumber  industry.  Trucks 
have  proved  themselves  adapted  to  haulage  be- 
tween mills  and  lumber  piles,  from  their  yards  to 
their  planing  mills  or  to  the  wood-working  plants 
of  customers  in  the  same  or  adjacent  localities. 

The  freight  embargoes  of  the  War  taught  a 
wholesome  lesson.  They  showed  business  men 
new,  unsuspected  uses  for  trucks. 

For  example,  a  large  eastern  corset  manufacturer 
used  his  truck  to  solve  stringent  labor  conditions. 

The  town  in  which  his  factory  is  located  was  a 
center  of  munition  work.  When  labor  costs  be- 
came prohibitive  he  opened  plants  in  three  neigh- 
boring towns  at  a  distance  of  23,  30  and  40  miles. 
Labor  was  obtained  in  these  communities  at  much 
more  reasonable  rates.  Raw  materials"  were  trans- 
ported from  the  factory  warehouse  to  these  new 
plants  by  truck.  The  return  load  was  made  up 
of  finished  or  partly  finished  goods. 


The  promptness  and  low  cost  of  haulage  between 
these  four  plants  enabled  him  to  continue  business 
profitably  in  the  face  of  serious  labor  shortage. 

Trucks  have  proved  invaluable  in  the  last  year 
in  moving  labor  from  the  towns  to  the  fields  dur- 
ing the  rush  of  harvesting. 

Truck  haulage  between  plants  located  in  diflPerent 
cities  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  fore  as  a  means  of 
speeding  manufacture,  relieving  labor  conditions, 
reducing  raw-material  stocks  and  lending  needed 
assistance  to  the  overburdened  railroads. 

Five  trucks  owned  by  a  New  England  w'oolen 
manufacturer,  by  eliminating  shipping  delays, 
made  it  possible  to  reduce  by  ^350,000  the  stocks 
of  raw  material  kept  on  hand  at  his  branch  plants. 
The  certainty  of  truck  delivery  of  raw  material 
when  needed  efi^ected  this  economy. 

The  interest  on  this  raw-material  stock  is  alone  a 
considerable  item.  Yet  this  company  placed  al- 
most as  great  a  value  on  the  speed  with  which 
this  same  fleet  was  delivering  goods  to  customers. 

The  cost  of  thrs  company's  inter-plant  shipments 
by  truck  was  less  than  that  of  railroad  freights. 

"Ship  by  Truck." 

The  power  of  the  idea  lies  in  -the  universal  adapt- 
ability of  this  new  method  of  transportation. 

"Ship  by  Truck"  plans  are  maturing  so  rapidly 
that  the  novelty  of  today  is  established  practice 
tomorrow.  But  there  is  still  room  for  initiative 
and  aggressiveness  in  making  truck  transportation 
still  more  valuable  to  American  Business. 

Set  your  mind  to  the  problem  of  extending  the 
usefulness  of  your  truck  or  truck  fleet.  Get  the 
values  that  other  truck  owners  have  proved  can 
be  obtained.  Consult  your  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Return  Loads  Bureau  as  to  the  latest 
developments  in  trucking. 

Don't  let  transportation  difficulties  reduce  the 
high  manufacturing  efficiency  of  your  plant. 

"Ship  by  Truck." 
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Reproduction  of  photograph  of  truck  oiined  by  Fred  Johnson,  Portland,  Ore 


'In  the  far  West  trucks  are  forcing  their 
way  into  the  forests  and  tvith  the  aid  of 
trailers  bearing  out  the  logs  to  the   mills" 


Half  tke  truck 
toniiL£L<je  o£ 


on. 
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lere  are  my  reading  glasses  / 


Mischievous  daughter  has  picked  Daddy's  pocket 
and  watches  him  gleefully  as  he  searches  in  vain  for 
his  reading  glasses. 

But  if  Daddy  wore  KRYPTOK  Glasses,  he  would  be 
freed  from  this  two-pairs-of-glasses  nuisance. 
KRYPTOKS  {pronounced  Crip-tocks)  would  give 
him,  in  one  pair  of  glasses,  the  necessary  correction 
for  both  reading  and  distance. 

irpYPTOK 

XYglasses  IV 

THE  INVISIBLE  BIFOCALS 

KRYPTOKS  enable  you  to  see  both  [near  and  far  ob- 
jects with  equally  keen  vision.  You  can  glance  up 
from  your  book  or  paper  and  see  things  at  a  distance 
as  clearly  as  you  see  the  type  on  the  printed  page. 

KRYPTOK  Glasses  give  this  convenience  without 
that  drawback  of  all  other  bifocals— the  conspicuous, 
age-revealing  seam  or  hump.  Not  the  slightest  trace 
of  a  dividing  line  can  be  detected  between  the  lower 
part  which  affords  perfect  near  vision  and  the  upper 
part  which  affords  perfect  far  vision. 

The  surface  of  the  KRYPTOK  lens  is  clear,  smooth 
and  even.  It  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  single 
vision  lens.  That's  why  KRYPTOKS  are  universally 
known  as  "the  invisible  bifocals." 

Ask  your  oculist,  optometrist  or  optician  about 
KRYPTOK  Glasses. 

Write  for  Booklet — Everyone  who  needs  glasses  for  near  and  far  vision  (bifocals)  will 
be  interested  in  the  information  contained  in  our  booklet,  "The  Eyeglass  Experiences 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  Brown."  Write  for  your  copy;  please  give,  if  possible,  the  name 
of  your  oculist,  optometrist  or  optician. 

KRYPTOK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1018    Old   South    Building,    Boston,    Mass. 


the  old     , 
Bifocal  m 


rCb' KRYPTOK^ 
Bifocal 


With  ihe  disfiguring     With  clear  smooth 
seam  or  hump  even  surfaces 


between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
twenty-five  to  enter  the  Spartacide 
army,  and  seizing  munitions. 
Matthias  Erzberger,  of  the  German 
Armistice  Commission,  outlining  to  the 
National  Assembly  at  Weimar  the  his- 
tory of  the  armistice  negotiations  from 
the  time  they  were  begun  last  fall,  de- 
clares that  Hindenburg  forced  the  first 
peace  parley. 

February  20. — American  troops  have  ar- 
rived in  Berlin  and  been  quartered  in 
different  hotels,  says  a  dispatch  from 
Copenhagen.  The  troops  are  said  to 
belong  to  the  113th  New  .Jersey  Regi- 
ment, and  their  duty  will  be  the  pro- 
tection of  expected  transports  of  food. 
Spartacide  forces  are  bombarding  the 
to\yn  of  Botterop,  in  Westphalia,  with 
artillery,  according  to  a  message  from 
Miinster. 

The  strike  situation  in  the  Ruhr  district 
continues  serious,  reports  Berlin.  Es- 
sen is  the  headquarters  of  the  Sparta- 
cides,  who  appear  to  have  large  and 
well-armed  forces. 

Dr.  Friedrich  Adler,  who  assassinated 
Premier  Stuergkh  at  Vienna  in  1916, 
has  been  proclaimed  President  of  the 
German  Austrian  Republic  by  the 
defense  troops  outside  the  town  hall, 
according  to  reports  from  Vienna. 

The  need  for  revictualing  Germany  is 
really  urgent,  according  to  the  report 
just  made  by  a  group  of  fourteen 
British  officers,  who  visited  various 
parts  of  Germany  recently  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  a  special  official 
investigation  of  the  situation.  The 
officers  declared  that  the  country  is 
living  on  its  capital  as  regards  food- 
supplies,  and  that  famine  or  Bolshe- 
vism— probably  both — -ttdll  ensue  be- 
fore the  next  harvest  if  outside  help  is 
not  forthcoming. 

Prince  Joachim,  of  Prussia,  the  youngest 
son  of  former  Emperor  WiUiam,  has 
been  arrested  in  Munich,  according  to 
a  dispatch  from  that  city.  The  dis- 
patch states  that  his  arrest  was  on 
suspicion  of  being  connected  with 
"certain  intrigues." 

February  21.— Kurt  Eisner,  Premier  of 
Bavaria,  is  shot  dead  on  the  streets  of 
Munich  by  Count  Arco  Valley,  a 
member  of  the  nobility,  says  a  report 
from  Geneva. 

Herr  Auer,  Bavarian  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, is  shot  from  the  public  galler\- 
in  the  Diet  Building  at  Munich. 
Deputy  Osel  was  killed  and  two  other 
officials  were  seriouslj-  wounded  in  the 
general  firing  that  accompanied  the 
assassination  of  Auer. 

Spartacan  forces  in  Munich  stormed  the 
police  station  and  arrested  the  Chief  of 
Police,  but  were  attacked  by  Govern- 
ment forces  who  recaptured  all  public 
buildings,  says  a  delayed  report  from 
Berlin. 

February  22. — A  Soviet  republic  has  been 
proclaimed  in  Munich,  says  a  dispatch 
from  Berlin,  by  the  Local  Council  of 
Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies, 
following  the  assassination  of  Premier 
Kurt  Eisner  on  Friday.  A  state  of 
siege  has  been  declared  in  the  city, 
and  excitement  is  growing.  Stores 
and  factories  are  closed.  It  is  feared 
that  a  counter-revolution,  encouraged 
by  Spartacides  and  Bolsheviski,  may 
spread  through  Germany. 

A  Communist  revolt  is  reported  from 
Budapest.  Newspaper  offices  were  at- 
tacked and  fighting  between  Com- 
munists and  Government  troops  is  in 
progress. 

Chancellor  Scheidemann,  addressing  the 
assembly  at  Weimar,  deplores  the  a.s- 
sassination  of  Eisner  and  states  that  the 
Government  will  stop  at  nothing  to 
preserve  order. 

Bavarian  Minister  of  the  Interior  Auer, 
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who  was  shot  at  the  Diet  session  on  the 
same  day  when  Eisner  was  killed,  is 
i-eported  to  have  died.  Minister  of 
Justice  Timm,  Minister  of  Social  Af- 
fairs Unterleitner,  Under-Secretary  of 
War  Jahreis,  Herr  Garres  of  the  War 
Office,  Herr  Hoffman  and  Herr  Frauden- 
dorfer,  members  of  the  Diet,  were  also 
reported  wounded. 

February  23. — A  proletariat  dictatorship 
has  been  proclaimed  in  Munich  by  the 
Central  Soviet  Council,  according  to  a 
Berlin  dispatch.  Herr  Simon,  chairman 
of  the  Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Coun- 
cil, adds  the  report,  has  been  declared 
President  of  the  "Bavarian  Soviet 
Republic." 

The  entire  Bavarian  delegation  to  the 
German  National  Assembly  at  Weimar 
has  returned  to  Munich,  says  a  dis- 
patch from  Weimar. 

The  deposed  Wittelsbach  dynasty  of 
Bavaria  is  said  to  be  behind  the  plot 
for  the  return  of  the  monarchy,  part  of 
the  program  being  the  murder  of  Eisner, 
according  to  advices  from  Munich. 
Count  Luxburg,  a  brother  of  the  diplo- 
mat, and  Archbishop  Faulhaber,  op- 
ponent of  the  separation  of  Church  and 
state,  have  been  arrested. 

Rioting  of  such  a  serious  nature  is  re- 
ported from  Augsburg  that  drum- 
head courts  martial  have  been  estab- 
lished and  many  revolutionists  and 
looters  have  been  executed. 

A  state  of  siege  has  been  proclaimed  in 
Baden  because  of  disorders. 

Communist  leader  Bela  Kun,  who  started 
a  revolution  in  Budapest,  has  been 
lynched,  according  to  a  Berlin  dispatch. 
The  proletariat  are  said  to  be  organ- 
izing a  strike. 

February  24. — The  arrest  of  Prince  Leopold 
of  Bavaria  and  the  proclamation  of  a 
republic  in  Baden  are  reported  in 
Germany.  Leopold,  who  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  German  armies 
on  the  Eastern  Front,  has  been  im- 
prisoned in  Munich.  He  is  suspected  of 
being  one  of  the  instigators  of  the 
assassination  of  Premier  Eisner. 

Due  to  the  general  situation  in  Germany, 
says  a  report  from  London,  the  Euro- 
pean governments  face  tasks  more 
complicated,  if-  possible,  than  those 
they  handled  during  the  most  strenu- 
ous days  of  hostility. 

Fighting  is  still  in  progress  at  Nurem- 
berg, where  the  Spartacides  and  Gov- 
ernment forces  are  battling  in  the 
streets,  says  a  dispatch  from  Copen- 
hagen. 

Many  members  of  the  Bavarian  aris- 
tocracy have  been  arrested  on  sus- 
picion of  having  been  implicated  with 
Count  Arco  Valley  in  the  killing  of 
Premier  Eisner,  according  to  advices 
fcom  Munich.  The  Socialist  Govern- 
ment continues  to  search  the  resi- 
dences of  members  of  the  former  royal 
house  and  of  the  nobility. 

A  crisis  is  approaching  in  the  German 
Cabinet,  according  to  the  Weimar 
correspondent  of  the  Vossische  Zeitiing. 
The  trouble  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  dis- 
agreement between  Matthias  Erzberger, 
the  head  of  the  German  Armistice 
Commission,  and  Count  von  Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau,  the  Foreign  Minister. 

February  25. — Spartacide  troops  are  en- 
trenched around  Diisseldorf,  says  a 
dispatch  from  Bern,  preventing  the 
Government  forces  from  onl(>ring  the 
city. 

Fighting  continues  in  Mannhcnm,  re- 
ports Coblcnz,  but  the  rest  of  Baden  is 
reported  quiet. 

In  Saxony,  say  Dresden  advices,  the 
Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Committee  of 
twenty  Saxon  garrisons  has  decided  to 
remove  all  officers  and  disband  the 
army. 

Herr  Scbeid  has  been  named  to  succeed 
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The  great  economy  in  using  the  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn 
Mower  rests  in  .the  fact  that  it  will  keep  such  a  large 
average  of  lawn  in  perfect  condition  with  a  very  minimum 
of  labor. 

Because  the  Ideal  is  a  mower  and  roller  in  one.  Th^  roller 
is  built  as  an  integral  part  of  the  machine  and  the  grass 
is  rolled  every  time  it  is  cut. 

Moreover,  it  is  easily  converted  into  a  roller  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  mower  the  small  castor  which  we  furnish. 
In  early  spring  when  heavy  rolling  is  required  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  a  little  extra  weight. 

This  one  machine  and  one  man  does  quicker  and  better 
work  than  several  men  with  several  hand  mowers  and. 


Cuts  close  to 

trees  or  otlu^r  obstacles. 


Photo  shows  how 
cutting  mower 
turns  v\hen 
working  around 
flower-beds,  etc. 


rollers. 

Cuts  Four  to  Five  Acres  a  Day 

The  mower  has  a  30  inch  cut  and  one  man  with  one  of  these  machines 
can  cut  four  to  five  acres  of  lawn  a  day  on  an  operating  expense  of 
about  fifty  cents  for  fuel  and  oil.  The  Ideal  is.of  extremely  simple 
design  and  all  necessity  for  complicated  clutches  and  gears  has  been 
eliminated.  All  the  operator  has  to  do  is  to  gtiide  the  machine  and 
operate  the  starting  and  stopping  levers. 


Uses  Tractor  Principle 


The  cutting  blades  operate  by  the  traction  of  their  side  wheels  upon 
the  ground,  just  the  same  as  the  blades  on  a  hand  mower  operate. 
This  eliminates  the  difficulties  that  are  almost  sure  to  occur  where  an 
attempt  is  made  to  drive  the  blade  direct  by  power  from  the  engine. 

Cuts  Close  to  the  Walks,  Trees,  Flower-beds 
and  Shrubbery 

With  the  Ideal  a  man  can  work  just  as  close  to  various  obstacles  as 
with  a  hand  mower.  The  mower  is  hung  at  the  front  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  turns  easily  and  is  guided  aroiuid  corners,  flower-beds,  trees, 
etc.,  without  difficulty. 

Five  Day  Trial — Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Write  for  details  of  our  5  day  trial  offer.  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mowers 
are  sold  on  a  positive  guarantee  of  satisfaction  and  we  will  willingly 
refund  money  on  any  machine  that  does  not  prove  satisfactory  when 
properly  operated. 

You  can  secure  this  Ideal  through  your  hardware  dealer  or  direct  from 
our  factory.     Write  today  for  special  literature. 

IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

R.  E.  OLDS,  Chairman 

420  Kalamazoo  Street  Lansing,  Michigan 

Philadelphia,  I'a.,  yog  Arch  St 
Chicago,  III..  163  N.  May  SI. 
Atunlreal,  5/   Victoria  Sq. 


Boston,  5 J- '12  No.  Market  St. 
New  York.  N.  V  ,  .'~o  West  .St. 
Toronto,  Ont.,  ly-ig-ji  Temperance  St. 

IDEM 

TRACTOR. 

IMNMOWERS 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

Ann  Arbor 
Buildings  and  Grounds  Department 

E.  C.  Pardon 
Superintendent  Nov.  25,  1918 

The  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  Co. 

The  Ideal  Tractor  Mower  which  we 
purcliased  frpm  you  last  spring  has 
proved  entirely  satisfactory  in  the  past 
season's  work. 

Yours  very  truly, 
E.  C.  Pardon,  Superintendent 


ARMSTRONG    CORK  :COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Nov.  29,  1918 

Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  Co. 

It  is  a  little  early  to  pass  a  final 
opinion  on  the  Ideal  Power  Mower  I 
purchased  this  fall,  but  can  s;iy  that 
so  far  it  has  demonstrated  its  time  and 
labor  saving  features  in  a  forceful 
manner.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  it, 
I  consider  it  a  good  investment  for 
anyone  having  any  considerable  amount 
of  lawn  to  keep  up. 

\'ouis  very  truly, 
(■    1).  ARMSTRONG. 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Ideal  Power 
Lawn  Mower  Co., 
Lansini,  Mich. 


Send  the 
coupon  for 

complete  y^      piease  send  details 

information     ^    '^^'^^'"k  ='"'^  ^"^''^  "^ 


/ 


/ 


/    your  .Tractor    Lawn 
M  owor. 


.Vddr 


L.  D. 
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A   legion   of   enthusiastic  ama- 
teurs have  made  the  growing  of 

Vegetables  &nd  Flowers 

a  success  because  they  have  fol- 
lowed cultural  advice  given  by 
experts  in  Dreer's  Garden  Book.  224 
big  pages,  over  a  thousand  photographic 
illustrations,  4  color  plates,  listing  prac- 
tically everything  worth  growing  in 
Vegetables  and  Flowers,  and  describing 
the  worth  while  novelties  that  will  repay 
you  for  growing. 

Mailed  free  if  you  mention  this 
publication, 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 


FLOWERS    ALL    «»  -J 
SUMMER     FOR    *P  ■■• 

There  is  no  flower  that  is  so  easily 
grown  and  blooms  so  readily  as 
the  Gladiolus.  The  long  spikes  are 
graceful  and  fascinating  in  their 
great  array  of  colors;  if  cut  as 
first  flower  opens  and  placed  in 
water,  the  flowers  develop  for  u 
week,  even  to  the  last  bud.  Com- 
mence planting  in  April  and  re- 
peat at  lo-day  intervals  until  end 
of  .Tune,  and  yon  will  have  flowers 
until  late  Autumn.  Leaflet  "How 
to  Grow"  included  in  each  order. 

"Homewood"    Gladiolus 

C(\  Fine  Bulbs.  Many  Kinds  Mixed 
""  FOR    $1.00.    MAILED    FREE 

to  customers  \\ithin  fourth  postal 
zone  (600  miles)  from  Chicago  or 
New  York.  For  further  zones 
add  16  cents  in  stamps. 

144-page   colored   catalogue  mailed  FREE  everywhere. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store 

31-D  Randolph  Street  CHICAGO 

41-D  Barclay  Street  NEW  YORK 

FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect."  by  Chas.  Ferguson. 
Funk  &.  Wagnalls  Company,    Publishers,    New  York. 


A  rare  and  valuable  novelty  for  woodland 
plantings,  for  screens,  or  small  groups; 
this  variety  extends  the  Dogwood's  flower- 
ing season,  as  it  blooms  considerably  later 
than  the  American  species.  The  plants 
are  in  full  leaf  at  blooming  time  thus  giv- 
ing the  snowy  white  flowers  a  most  effec- 
tive background.  In  autumn  the  tree  has 
many  strawberry-like  fruits,  which  offer  a 
strong  attraction  for  the  birds. 

Each  10  100 

3  feet  high      $  1 .25        $  1 0.00        $60.00 

4  feet  high.    .   2.00  17.50        125.00 

"Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs"  is  a  new 
monograph  about  Ithc  noteworthy  trees 
and  shrubs  that  add  beauty  and  fragrance 
to  our  home  grounds  and  gardens.  Mailed 
free  on  request. 


HICKS' 

BoxD, 


NURSERIES 

Westbury,  N.  Y. 
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Kurt  Eisner  as  Pi'emier  of  Bavaria, 
says  a  dispateh  from  Munich. 

Disorders  are  reported  in  Essen,  the 
Bottrop  district,  and  other  sections 
of  the  Khineland. 

National  Guards  and  student  troops 
, fought  all  day  on  February  22  with 
Communists  in  Prague,  says  a  dispatch 
from  that  city.  The  Communists  were 
(kiven  from  the  public  building. 

AFFAIRS    IN    RUSSIA    AND     POLAND 

February  20. — The  Russian  Bolsheviki  hold 
the  town  of  Olida  and  the  line  of  the 
River  Niemen,  northeast  of  Warsaw, 
says  a  dispatch  from  that  city.  Polish 
troops  have  occupied  Volkovisk  and 
have  taken  up  a  line  along  the  river 
Niepka.  Ukrainian  forces  attacking  the 
Poles  deft-nding  Lemberg  have  cap- 
tured all  points  between  Peremysl  and 
Grodek,  west  of  Lemberg,  according  to  a 
dispatch  from  Vienna. 

Sixty  thousand  workmen  are  on  strike 
in  Petrograd,  demanding  the  end  of 
civil  war  and  the  establishment  of  free 
trade,  according  to  a  Russian  wireless 
dispatch  received  in  London.  The 
military  situation  has  changed  favor- 
ably for  the  anti-Bolsheviki,  especially 
on  the  southern  front,  says  this  report, 
as  the  result  of  General  Denikine's 
victory  in  the  Caucasus,  and  the  ap- 
parent failure  of  Bolshevik  attacks  on 
the  Archangel  front. 

February  21. — The  Allied  forces,  accord- 
ing to  an  undated  official  report  re- 
ceived in  London,  have  advanced  to 
Segoja,  sixty  miles  south  of  Soroki,  on 
the  Murman  Railway.  The  Bolsheviki 
lost  fifty  men  killed  and  eighty  wounded, 
and  the  Allies  captured  much  material. 

The  announcement  from  Washington 
that  American  troops  are  to  be  with- 
drawn in  the  spring,  says  a  dispatch 
from  Archangel,  has  been  received  with 
joy  by  the  troops  themselves,  but  the 
inhabitants  are  reported  to  be  anxious 
as  to  whether  this  means  the  complete 
abandonment  of  this  front.  According 
to  naval  advices,  June  will  be  the  earli- 
est month  for  the  opening  of  the  ice- 
floes. 

Canadian,  Italian,  Servian,  and  Russian 
Karelian  troops,  in  an  offensive  move- 
ment southward  along  the  Mur- 
man Railway  on  February  19,  pushed 
forward  thirty-five  miles,  capturing 
railway  material  and  prisoners  and  in- 
flietiiig  heavy  losses  on  the  Bolsheviki, 
says  a  report  from  Archangel. 

February  22. — Polish  forces  are  steadily 
advancing  along  the  railways  with 
Grodno,  Slonim,  Pinsk,  and  Lutsk  as 
their  temporary  objectives.  Thus  far 
they  have  met  with  no  determined  re- 
sistance from  the  Bolsheviki. 
The  small  Polish  garrison  at  Lemberg, 
says  a  report  from  Kxakow,  has  beaten 
off  all  the  Ukrainian  attacks. 

February  23. — The  German  leaders,  ac- 
cording to  a  dispatch  from  Warsaw, 
have  agreed  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
Russian  Bolshevik  Government,  with  a 
view  to  joint  action  against  Poland. 
The  Polish  authorities,  according  to 
this  account,  have  obtained  reliable 
information  from  Berlin  that  President 
Ebert  has  given  secret  orders  to  Ger- 
man troops  on  the  frontier  to  continue 
their  operations  against  the  Poles. 

February  24. — Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,  the 
Polish  Premier,  offered  his  resignation 
to  General  Pilsudski,  the  Chief  of 
State,  who  declined  to  accept  it,  ac- 
cording to  advices  from  Warsaw.  Gen- 
eral Pilsudski  asked  Premier  Paderewski 
to  continue  his  functions. 

Informal  discussion  of  the  League  of 
Nations  project  in  Warsaw,  says  a  dis- 
patch from  that  city,  revealed  Uttle 
sympathy  for  the  idea  among  the 
Poles.     It  is  held  by  them  that  a  big 


YOU  ARE  as  efficient  as  your 
eyes  and  the  only  way  to 
know  that  your  eyes  are  really 
efficient  is  to  have  them  examin- 
ed.   If  you  need  glasses,  ask  for 

Shell  tex  Rimmed 

Shur-on 

EYEGLASSES  AND  SPECTACLES 

Quality  Beyond  Question 

<=3  at   no  greater  cost  t^ 

STYLISH  in  design,  Shur-ons 
attract  favorable  attention; 
optically  correct,  they  improve 
your  vision;  mechanically  right, 
they  are  comfortably  secure. 
Fitted  with 
Shur-on  yosM^    Lenses 

— tinted  lenses  that  shut  out 
strong  light — Shur-ons  aret\iQ 
glasses  you  will  like  best. 

£.  Kirstein  Sons  Co. 


(—J    Esl    l86-»  -   Rochester,   N.  V,    K? 

7)    Sole    Manufacturers     of    U 
"    Shuron  Optical  Products 


4  Glorious  ROSES 


25c 


Hardy,  Everblooming,  Guaranteed 
True  to  Name.  All  bloom  this  summer. 
Mailed  postpaid  for, 

Hueo  ROLLER — Pure  yellow 
I  MAMAN  COCHET — Clear  pluk 
^HOOSIER  BEAUTY — Rich  crlmsOD 
'WHITE  COCHET — SnoW  white 

1 0  Pkts.  Flower  Seeds 

The  following  collection  blooms  from 
early  summer  to  late  fait:  Aster,  Sweet 
Alyssum,  Marigold,  Petunia,  Pansy. 
Phlox.  Poppy,  Salvia,  Verbena  and  Zin- 
nia. Generous  pkts.  Extra  special  value 
postpaid  10c. 

1  will  also  mail  6  packets  of  Hardy  Dais? 
seed  (five  colors)  for  16c  or  I  will  mail  the 
above  3  Collections,  the  4  Roses,  the  10 
pkts.  of  Flower  Seed  and  the  6  pkta.  of 
Hardy  Daisy  Seed  all  for  4Dc. 
I  will  send  five  new,  hardy  rosea  Id  larffO 
two-year  size  postpaid  for  only  $1.2o. 

COMPLETE  CATALOG  FREE 

Ll^tg   over  400  rosea,  all  the  newest  and  best.     Dahlias,  Fema 
and  everything  for  house  and  garden.    Send  for  your  copy  now. 

MISS  JESSIE  M.GOOO       Box  235     SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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"DO  IT-ALL"  TR.ACTORS  do  all  the  work  on  small  farm- : 
take  the  place  of  two  horses  in  most  work.  They  put  the  sniali 
farm  operator  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  big  operator.  They 
not  only  plow  and  harrow,  but  cultivate  any  crop  that  grows. 
You  can  ride  or  walk  behind  the  tiactor.  The  woik  is  always 
in  plain  sight.  The  tractor  ii  under  absolute  control- — can  he 
operated  by  a  boy.  Costs  less  to  buy  than  the  keep  of  a  paii 
of  horses  for  a  yeai ;  does  all  the  cultivating  on  big  farms 
when  the  big  tractor  Is  laid  away.  Gives  6  H.P.  on  the  bell. 
Operates  lawn  mowers,  horse  mowers  and  other  work. 
Ask  for  Catalog  ~.     //',■;  Free. 

CONSOLIDATED  GASOUNE  ENGINE  CO..  202  Fultoo  Street.  New  York  City 
Gasoline  or  Kerosene  Engines  for  farm,  factory  or  boats 


Tires  Differ  as 

Principles 

Differ 


Policies  and  Standards 
Determine  Merit 
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'' —  a  friend  indeed!  " 


EXPERIENCE  has  proved  this  great  principle:     Super-tires  depend  on  standards.     A  perfect 
tire  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  care  and  skill  and  cost.     Formulas,  fabrics  and  standards  vary 
tire  costs  greatly.     And  they  vary  tire  endurance  fully  as  much.     Reinforcements,  plies, 
thickness — all  are  a  matter  of  expense. 

In  every  tire  factory,  therefore,  the  great  question  is,  "How  much  can  we  give  for  the  money?" 
The  product  depends  on  the  policy  adopted. 


For  nearly  a  century  The  Bruns- 
wick policy  has  been  to  give  all 
that  is  possible  —  all  that  anyone 
can  give — all  that  any  cost  can  buy. 

That  accounts  for  the  supremacy 
of  Brunswick  products.  As  we 
have  built  our  success  in  other 
lines,  so  do  we  adhere  to  these  poli- 
cies in  making  tires  and  tubes. 

Men  cannot  be  fooled  on  tires. 
Only  better  tires  can  win. 


ment,  every  betterment,  is  adopted 
unanimously. 

All  this  means  added  betterments 
— and  costs — some  of  which  might 
have  been  excluded  had  we  not 
learned  so  well  that  first  principle 
of  tire-building. 


The  Brunswick  organization  of 
tire  makers  includes  a  brilliant 
staff  of  technical  experts.  Not  a 
man  among  them  has  spent  less 
than  20  years  in  tire-making. 

Each  is  a  master  of  his  craft.  And 
the  new  ideas  they  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Brunswick  directors 
receive   sincere   consideration. 

Every   suggestion   for   improve- 


We  speak  thus  frankly  of  manu- 
facturing ideals  and  Brunswick 
ideals  because  they  interpret  the 
greater  satisfaction  that  motorists 
are  finding  in  Brunswick  Tires. 

The  Brunswick  Tire  is  the  com- 
bination of  acknowledged  features 
—  plus  standards  —  which  bring 
about  the  results  in  which  the  mo- 
torist is  interested. 

Men  expect  more  from  Bruns- 
wick Tires.  Let  us  assure  you  that 
you  get  more.  One  Brunswick 
will  convince  you.  In  it  you  will 
find  maximum  quality. 


and  Tubes — Plain,  Skid-Not  and  Ribbed  Treads 
There's  a  Brunswick  Tire  for  Every  Car— Cord,  Fabric,  Solid  Truck 


We  Offer  to  Dealers  a  Unique  Opportunity.     Write  us  for  Proposition. 
The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Company  %tut::\  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Branches  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  United  States  and  Canada 
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We. 
Pay 

Shipping 
Charges 


AMAZING 

SUIT  OFFERI 

THIS  $27.50  suit  only  $17,50. 

■*•  CUT  TO  YOUR  INDIVIDUAL 

MEASURE— tailored  with  all  the  skill 
and  style  that  only  the  best  custom  tailors  can 
give.  Finished  with  highest  grade  trimmings 
and  linings  —  the  kind  that  wear  and  give 
satisfaction.  A  special  proposition  to  in- 
troduce to  the  readers  of  this  magazine  the 
wonderful  values  offered  by  our  system 
of  tailoring.  Nothing  else  like  it  — no 
value  to  equal  it. 

Save  $10  On  Every 

C*««S4-  We  have  no  agents,  no  dealers,  no 

|9UH  traveling  salesmen.  Our  catalog  is  our 
only  representative.  Our  plan  saves  JIO 
or  more  on  every  suit  and  gives  you  real  individuality 
in  your  dress.  A  wonderful  selection  of  fancy  wool 
worsteds,  cassimeres  and  all-wool  BLUE  SERGES, 
AT  UNHEABD-OF  LOW  PRICES. 

Send  Only  $3£2 

and  your  measurements,  with  cloth  selection 

made  from  our  catalog;.  We  will  make  the  suit  to 
your  measurements  and  you  pay  balance  on  arrival— 
we  paying  all  transportation  charges.  So  confident 
we  are  that  w&  can  please  you  that  all  we  ask  is 
that  you  make  a  trialof  our  system;  that  you  learn 
how  easy  it  is  to  take  your  own  measure  and  save 
money  on  every  suit.  We  take  all  the  risk,  you 
none,  for  this  is  our  guarantee:  Complete  satisfaction 
or  all  money  refunded. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Our  big,  new  Spring  and  Summer  book  is  ready 

for  you  —  contains  —  samples  latest  woolens —  also 
lowest  prices  on  men's  hats,  shoes  and  furnishings. 
It  is  your  guide  to  correct  and  economical  clothes 
buying.  Write  mentioning  this  publication  BO  we 
can  identify  this  special  offer, 

Bernard-Hewitt  &  Company 

424-434  S.  Green  St.,  Desk  H- 83  Chicago,  111. 


The  Cigar  Supreme  \   '\yX^ 


FOR  SALE  everywhere; 

I.  Lewis  Cigar  Mfg.  Co.,  Newark.  N.  J.,  Makers 
_  Largest  Independent  Cigar  Factory  in  the  World 


First  Lien  Mortgage 

GOLD  BONDS 

securpd  by  24  Apartment  Brick  Structure, 
located  in  ATLANT.A,  GEORGIA. 

Lawrence  Apartments 

Three  (3)  year  earnings,  S28,632.00.  This  bond  issue, 
$36,500.00.  Interest  payable  to  Trustees,  monthly.  Annual 
payment  paid  Trus,tees,  monthly.  Free  from  Federal  Income 
Tax  up  to  4%. 

Ask   for   booklet  "MILLER   SERVICE,  how  this 

insures  and   protects  the  bond-buyer's   investment 

interests,"  and  descriptive  "Circular  159." 

G.  L.  MILLER  &   COMPANY 

1019  Hurtz  Building,  '  Atlanta,  Ga. 


army  is  a  necessity  for  Poland  to  unify 
the  people,  to  assist  in  the  restoration 
of  Lithuania  and  White  Russia,  and  to 
repel  invasion. 

Warsaw  reports  a  Bolshevik  force  ac- 
tively engaged  in  preparations  for  an 
invasion.  Leon  Trotzky,  Bolshevik 
"Minister  of  War,  is  credited  with  the 
declaration  that  "we  must  fight  the 
treacherous  Poles  to  the  last  soldier." 

The  Polish  Foreign  Office,  says  a  dispatch 
from  Warsaw,  reports  an  agreement 
reached  at  Lemberg  on  February  23,  for 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the 
Poles  and  Ukrainians,  beginning  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  February  24. 

February  2,5. — The  Inter-Allied  military 
mission  to  Poland  has  left  Warsaw  for 
Prague  to  act  as  mediator  in  the  con- 
flict between  the  Poles  and  the  Czecho- 
slovaks, says  a  wireless  dispatch  re- 
ceived by  the  Polish  Bureau  in  Paris. 

FOREIGN 

February  19. — Premier  Georges  Clemen- 
ceau  is  fired  at  seven  times  by  an  anarch- 
ist, Emile  Cottin,  known  as  "Milo." 
Three  bullets  struck  the  Premier,  one 
of  which  is  reported  to  have  touched  the 
lungs.  The  Premier's  physicians,  after 
an  examination,  reported  that  his  con- 
dition was  dangerous,  but  not  critical. 
After  investigating  charges  as  to  unsani- 
tary conditions  at  the  American  camp 
at  Brest,  a  special  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  reports  that  the 
camp  is  sanitary  and  the  men  well  fed. 

February  20. — Premier  Clemenceau's  gen- 
eral condition  is  reported  as  "satis- 
factory" by  the  four  French  physicians 
in  attendance  upon  him. 

February  21. — Preinier  Clemenceau  is  now 
out  of  danger,  his  physicians  say,  altho 
they  have  ordered  that  he  shall  have 
complete  rest  for  forty-eight  hours. 

February  22. — Premier  Clemenceau's  con- 
dition continues  to  improve,  according 
to  the  official  bulletins,  and  he  is  per- 
mitted to  receive  several  French  offi- 
cials on  business  connected  with  the 
Peace  Conference. 

February  24. — The  United  Kingdom  is 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  civil  strife  and 
the  House  of  Commons  should  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  avert  it,  says 
Premier  Lloyd  George  in  introducing  a 
bill  to  constitute  a  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  coal  industry.  This  commission 
would  report  by  March  31,  altho  the 
miners  ask  for  a  report  by  March  15. 
Great  Britain  and  France  have  already 
indicated  willingness  to  leave  to  the 
United  States  the  adjustment  of  all 
questions  in  Mexico  in  which  their 
nationals  are  interested,  says  a  report 
from  Paris. 

Reports  from  Ireland  indicate  that  Sinn- 
Feiners  are  recklessly  defying  the  En- 
glish authorities,  say  advices  from 
London,  and  that  the  Nationalists,  em- 
bittered by  defeat,  are  going  over  to 
their  erstwhile  enemies. 

February  2,5. — Japanese  financiers  are 
granted  the  privilege  of  making  loans 
to  China  for  building  hundreds  of  miles 
of  railway  in  Mongolia,  Manchuria, 
and  China  proper,  and  the  Japanese  are 
granted  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
operation  of  the  railways  now  under 
construction  in  Shantung  Province, 
under  the  provisions  of  notes  exchanged 
by  China  and  Japan  on  September  24, 
1918,  says  a  dispatch  from  Paris. 

General  Ludendorff,  former  Quartermas- 
ter-General of  the  German  Army,  has 
left  Sweden  for  Germany,  says  a  dis- 
patch from  London,  the  Swedish  For- 
eign Office  having  refused  his  request 
to  extend  his  permit  to  stay  in  Sweden. 

The  prospects  of  postponing  or  averting 
the  English  miners'  strike,  says  a  report 
from  London,  are  much  improved.  Pre- 
mier Lloyd  George  has  gone  before  the 


Lift  Corns  out 
with  Fingers 

A    few    drops    of    Freezone 

loosen  corns  or  calluses 

so  they  peel  off 


I 
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Apply  a  few  drops  of  Freezone  upon 
a  tender,  aching  corn  or  a  callus.  The 
soreness  stops  and  shortly  the  entire 
corn  or  callus  loosens  and  can  be  lifted 
off   without   a   twinge   of  pain. 

Freezone  removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the  toes  and 
hardened  calluses.  Freezone  does  not 
irritate  the  surrounding  skin.  You  feel 
no  pain  when  applying  it  or  afterward. 

Women !  Keep  a  tiny  bottle  of 
Freezone  on  your  dresser  and  never  let 
a  corn  ache  twice. 

Small  bottles  can  be  had  at  any  drug 
store  in   the    United  States  or  Canada. 

The  Edward  Wesley  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O. 

— A  dvertisemtni 

FARSIFAI..  The  story  and  analysis  of  Wagner's 
great  opera, by  H.  R.  Haweis.  Small  i2mo,  cloth.  86 
pages,  40C.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 

Home-Builders!  Get  Ready 

An  early  start 
this  year  neces- 
sary. KEITHS 
will  help  you 
make  your  House 
a  Home.  This 
specialized  month- 
ly magazine  gives 
latest  ideas  and  plans  you  cannot  afford  to  miss. 

KEITH'S  BIG  $2  Offer 

For  $2  (personal  checks  add  loc)  we  will  enter  9  mos.'  sub. 
to  Keith's  Magazine,  52.50  a  year,  and  mail 

Any  One  of  Keith's  Plan  Books 


100  Bungalow  Designs 
100  Cottage  Designs 
100  Artistic  Homes 


100  Brick  &  Stucco 

100    cstg.    S4000    to    ?650O 

50  Garages  S150    to   S2000 


KEITH'S,    236   ABBAT  BUILDING,    MINNEAPOLIS,   MINN. 


Health— Looks— Comfort 

Wear  this  scientifically  constructed  health 
belt,  endorsed  by  physicians  and  surgeons. 
A  hght  but  durable  support  for  the  abdo- 
men which  greatly  relieves  the  strain  on  the 
alitltiniinal  muscles. 

THE  "WONDER" 

HEALTH  BELT 

Releases  the  tension  on  the 
internal  ligaments  and  causes 
the  internal  t  rgans  to  resume 
their  proper  positions  and  per- 
form their  functions  in  a  nor- 
WIIH  mal,   healthful    way.    Easy  to 

adjust  —  a  great  comfort  to 
the  wearer.  I^or  men,  women  and  children. 
Send  for  the  belt  on  FI\"E  days'  FREE 
TRIAL.  If  satisfactory,  send  us  $2.,S0.  If 
not,  return  belt.  Give  normal  waist  meas- 
ure when  ordering. 

The  Weil  Health  Belt  Co.  New  Hlv"en.  cinn. 

DRUGGISTS  :  Write  for  proposition  and  full  particulars 


WITHOLT 
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House  of  Commons  with  a  bill  "  bringing 
'  into  concrete  form  the  idea  that  has 
been  growing  in  the  British  mind  for 
some  time,  meaning  state  ownership 
of  industry,  under  which  to  strike  would 
mean  revolt  and  revolution." 

DOMESTIC 

February  19. — The  naval  scandal  in  the 
New  York  district  -  may  assume  the 
proportions  of  a  wide-spread  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  the  Government, 
says  a  dispatch  from  Washington. 
Two  commissioned  officers  and  several 
enlisted  men  are  now  under  arrest 
awaiting  court  martial. 
Dr.  Scott  Nearing,  on  trial  for  the  last 
two  weeks  charged  with  violating  the 
Espionage  Law,  is  acquitted  after 
thirty  hours'  deliberation  by  the  jury. 
The  American  Socialist  Society,  a  co- 
defendent  of  Dr.  Nearing,  was  found 
guilty  on  both  counts  of  the  indictment. 

February  20. — A  maximum  sentence  of 
twentj'  years  in  Leavenworth  prison  is 
imposed  by  Federal  Judge  Landis  on 
Congressman-elect  Victor  L.  Berger,  of 
Milwaukee,  and  four  other  Socialist 
leaders.  They  were  convicted  of  con- 
spiracy to  obstruct  the  draft  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Espionage  Act. 

February  21. — Nearly  two  hundred  thou- 
sand union  men  of  New  York  City 
have  voted  in  favor  of  striking  July  1 
and  to  remain  out  in  protest  until  the 
prohibition  law  is  annulled,  Ernest 
Bohn,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Central  Federated  Union,  announces  at 
a  meeting  of  that  body. 

February  22. — The  Anti-Saloon  League 
will  form  organizations  in  each  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  assembly  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  to  see  that  the 
Federal  bone  -  dry  amendment  is 
enforced  to  the  letter,  says  a  dispatch 
from  Albany.  These  bodies  are  to  be 
known  as  Citizens'  Leagues. 

February  23. — Following  information  that 
a  plot  was  afoot  to  assassinate  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  secret-service  [men  [arrest 
fourteen  Spanish  radicals  in  two  spec- 
tacular raids  in  New  York  City.  Two 
men  now  under  arrest,  the  authorities 
say,  planned  to  go  to  Boston  on  the 
eve  of  the  President's  arrival  at  that 
port  from  Europe. 
President  Wilson  arrives  in  Boston 
Harbor,  aboard  the  George  Washington. 

February  24. — An  overwhelming  vote  in 
favor  of  government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads has  been  recorded  by  the  1,500,000 
members  of  the  Railway  Unions  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  according  to  Frank  Morrison, 
Secretary  of  the  Federation. 
President  Wilson  lands  in  Boston  and 
defends  the  League  of  Nations  before 
a  great  crowd  in  Mechanics'  Hall. 

February  25. — New  York  Harbor  workers, 
whose  demands  for  an  eight-hour  day 
and  an  increase  in  wages  were  referred 
to  an  umpire  appointed  by  the  National 
War  Labor  Board,  receive  the  eight- 
hour  day  asked  for  but  are  denied  the 
increase  in  wages. 

Higher  war-taxes  go  into  effect  with  the 
signing  by  President  Wilson  of  the  new 
$6,000,000,000  Revenue  Bill. 

Mayor  William  Halo  Thompson  wins 
the  Republican  mayoralty  nomination 
in  Chicago,  with  a  final  plurality  esti- 
mated at  more  than  50,000. 

The  British  Admiralty  has  in  effect, 
reports  Washington,  forbidden  the  pur- 
chase of  the  British  fleet  of  the  Inter- 
national Mercantile  Corporation  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  and  the 
deal  is  said  to  be  "  off  for  good." 

Invitations  to  a  conference  at  the  White 
House,  March  '.i  and  4,  to  discuss  "vital 
questions  affecting  business  aiul  labor," 
are  telegraphed  by  Secretary  Wilson  to 
governors  of  all  the  States  and  mayors 
of  more  than  one  hundred  cities.  The 
President  will  address  the  council. 


H*ae»^" 


w^furposely  Made 
ForF^rm  Implements 


IT  WAS  in  far-ofF  1 849,  the  time  of  the  prairie 
schooner  and  the  reaping-cradle,  that  John  Lucas 
began  the  manufacture  of  paint  in  an  old  grist-mill. 

The  years  since  have  been  packed  with  the  romance 
of  American  progress — the  advent  of  the  railroads, 
the  wonderful  pageantry  of  farm  machinery,  and  the 
peopling  of  the  prairies. 

One  of  the  great  unsung  heroes  of  this  progress 
has  been  good  paint — Lucas  Paint.  It  has  clothed 
farm  machinery — aggregating  millions  of  dollars  in 
value — against  the  enemies  of  weather,  mildew  and 
rust.  It  has  been  the  great  life  insurance  for  a  mighty 
army  of  reapers,  mowers,  traftors  and  wagons. 

As  a  result  of  seventy  years'  experience  and  thou- 
sands of  prailical  tests — in  the  laboratory,  in  the 
paint  faftory,  and  out  in  the  field,  "John  Lucas  & 
Company  have  perfected  and  have  long  been  furnish- 
ingfarm  implement  manufacturers  with  a  line  of  qual- 
ity products  purposely  made  for  e-Tjery  paint  purpose. 

The  rapidly  growing  demand  for  all  kinds  of  farm 
machinery,  the  need  for  increased  volume,  have 
urged  the  employment  of  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical methods  of  applying  paint.  There  is  a 
Lucas  Paint  produit  purposely  made  for  enjery  pur- 
pose— for  the  manufacturer  who  turns  out  a  hun- 
dred thousand  implements,  or  for  the  farmer  who 
paints  a  traCtor  or  a  plow. 

We  have  perfected  a  method  of  paint  standardiza- 
tion for  large  industrial  concerns  that  has  furnished 
the  solution  to  many  a  tough  painting  problem. 
Full  information  gladly  sent  on  request. 

PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON 

PITTSBURGH  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


- — --^       4 
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BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO. 

Philadelphia        NEW  YORK        Boston 


Members  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges 


Investment  Securities 
Foreign  Exchange 
Deposit  Accounts 
Commercial  Credits 
Travelers'   Credits 


BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  CO. 

LONDON 

HEAD     OFFICE        OFHCE  FOR  TRAVELERS 
FOUNDERS  COURT,  E.  C.         123  PALL  MALL,  S.  W. 


"Your  Liberty  Bond" 

The  third  edition  of  our 
booklet,  "Your  Liberty  Bond," 
has  been  in  such  demand  that 
we  have  reprinted  it. 

It  is  a  standard  Liberty 
Loan  digest,  containing  all  in- 
formation about  all  issues. 

Should  you  want  to  know 
what  to  do  if  you  lose  your 
bond,  if  you  wish  to  borrow 
on  it,  if  you  must  sell  it  or  if 
you  can  add  another  to  it, 

Ask  for  Booklet  H-9 
"Your  Liberty  Bond." 

/ 

John  Muir  Ed  Qo, 

Specialists  In 

Liberty?  Bonds 
61  Broadway,  NJY 


7 


less. 


^^  City,  6%-Farm — First  Mortgages.  Our  own 
fjy     money  invested  in  all  mortgages  offered  inves- 

/fi    tors.    Our  farm  mortgages  are  made  only  on 

/  V     Central  Texas,  black    waxy,  hog-wallow  lands. 

Not  more  than  50%    of  value  loaned — usually 

Twenty  years  in  business.     Write  for  booklet,  "Safe 


Investments." 


R.  0.  CULP  &  COMPANY,  fel^^A^- 


PATENTS 


TRADE-MARKS 
COPYRIGHTS 

Write  foi  fiee  opinion  as  to  the  patentability  of  your  idea 
BEALE  &  PARK,  1420  F  Street,  N.  W..  Wathington,  D.  C. 


CANADIAN  Government,  Municipal  and  Cor- 
poration Boadtaiemow  yieldia«  tlie  unuwuJJy 
attractive  return  o(  5%  to  7%  net.  Population 
of  Canada  li  expected  to  go  to  50 ,000.000  in  next  20 
years.  The  opportunity  enables  conservative  investors 
to  increase  their  mterest  yield  and  profiu  as  prices  ad- 
vance. Write  for  Bat  describing  carefully  selected 
issues — sent  free  on  request. 

CONTINENTAL   TRUST    COMPANY 
223  Fourth  Avenue     Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


YOUR  INCOME  TAX  THIS  YEAR— HOW 

TO   COMPUTE  YOUR   AMOUNT 

AND  OTHER  AMOUNTS 

ALTHO  the  new  income-tax  law  could 
not  become  a  law  until  President 
Wilson  had  returned  to  this  country  and 
had  signed  it,  some  of  the  forms  for  making 
up  statements  had  been  issued  late  in 
February,  and  financial  institutions  had 
issued  circulars  and  pamphlets  to  their 
customers,  showing  the  amount  of  the  tax 
for  incomes  of  various  degrees,  with 
comments  on  certain  important  details, 
such  as  the  items  that  should  go  to  make 
up  one's  income,  the  exemptions,  etc. 
Following  is  a  table  that  was  compiled 
for  Harris,  Forbes  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
in  which  the  first  and  last  columns  are 
described  as  "of  particular  importance," 
the  other  columns  being  given  ' '  for  statisti- 
cal information  and  to  show  the  method  of 
arriving  at  the  total." 

This  table,  as  will  be  observed,  is  given 
to  show  the  amounts  and  rates  of  income 
tax   on  varying   amounts   of   net   income 


from  $2,000  to  $10,000,000,  and  it  is  as- 
sumed therein  that  the  individual  taxpayer 
is  entitled  to  $2,000  personal  exemption. 
Income  which  is  free  from  tax  under  the 
statute,  such  as  municipal  bond  interest, 
is  not  considered  "net  income."  The 
column  headed  "Average  Rate  of  Tax  on 
Net  Income"  is  presented  as  "a  calcula- 
tion of  the  rate  at  which  the  net  income  as  a 
whole  is  taxed."  Other  rates  that  appear 
throughout  the  table  "do  not  constitute 
the  tax  levied  upon  the  entire  net  income, 
but  are  the  rates  levied  against  the  top 
part  only  of  such  income."  Further  ex- 
planations are  given  of  the  table: 

"If  an  individual's  net  income  corre- 
sponds with  one  of  the  levels  of  income 
shown  in  the  left-hand  column  of  the  table 
below,  the  table  is  self-explanatory.  If 
the  individual's  net  income  falls  between 
two  of  the  levels  of  income,  the  table  may 
be  used  to  calculate  the  amount  of  tax  due, 
as  is  illustrated  in  the  example  below. 

"In  the  use  of  the  table  an  allowance 
must,  of  course,  be  made  for  any  items  of 
income  which  are  free  from  certain,  but 
not  all,  of  income-tax  rates.    For  example, 


Amount 
of  Net 
Income 


2.000.. 
3,000.. 
4,000.. 
5,000.. 
6,000.  . 

8,000.. 
10.000.  . 
12.000.  . 
14.000.  . 
16.000.. 

18.000.. 
20,000.. 
22,000.. 
24,000.. 
26,000.. 

28,000.  . 
30.000.  . 
32.000.. 
34.0(1).. 
36,000.. 

38.000.  . 
40.000.. 
42,000.. 
44,000.. 
46,000. . 

48.000.. 
50,000.  . 
52,000 .  . 
54,000.. 
56,000. . 

58,000.. 
60,000.. 
62,000.  . 
64,000.. 
66,000.. 

68,000. . 
70,000.  . 
72.000.. 
74.000.. 
76,000. 

78,000. 
80.000. 
82,000. 
84,000. 
86,000. 

88,000. 
90,000. 
92,000. 
94,000. 
96,000. 

98,000. 
100,000. 
150,000. 
200,000. 
300,000. 


Highest 

Rate  of 

Normal 

Tax 


500,000. 
1,000,000. 
2,000,000 . 
3,000.000. 
5,000,000. 
10,000,000. 


6% 
6 
6 
6 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 

12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


Amount 

of  Normal 

Tax 


60 
120 
180 
240 

480 

720 

960 

1,200 

1,440 

1,680 
1,920 
2,160 
2,400 
2,640 

2,880 
3,120 
3,360 
3,600 
3,840 

4.080 
4.320 
4.560 
4,800 
5,040 

5,280 
5,520 
5,760 
6,000 
6,240 

6,480 
6,720 
6,960 
7,200 
7,440 


Highest 
Rate  of 
Surtax 


1% 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


Amount 

of 
Surtax 


7,660 

32 

7,920 

33 

8,160 

34 

8,400 

35 

8,640 

36 

8,880 

37 

9,120 

38 

9,360 

39 

9,600 

40 

9,840 

41 

10,080 

42 

10,320 

43 

10,560 

44 

10,800 

45 

11,040 

46 

11,280 
11,520 
17,520 
23,520 
35,520 

59,520 
119,520 
239,520 
359,520 
599,520 
1,199.520 


47 
48 
52 
56 
60 

63 
64 
65 
65 
65 
65 


i         10 

60 
110 
190 
290 
410 

550 

710 

890 

1.090 

1,310 

1.550 
1.810 
2.090 
2.390 
2,710 

3,050 
3,410 
3,790 
4,190 
4,610 

5,050 
5,510 
5,990 
6.490 
7.010 

7.550 
8.110 
8,690 
9,290 
9,910 

10,550 
11,210 
11,890 
12,590 
13,310 

14,050 
14,810 
15,590 
16,390 
17,210 

18,050 
18,910 
19,790 
20,690 
21,610 

22,550 
23,510 
49,510 
77.510 
137.510 

263,510 
583,510 
1,233.510 
1,883,510 
3,183,510 
6,433,510 


Highest 

Combined 

Rate  of 

Tax 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 

28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


Average  Rate 

of  Tax  on 

Net  Income 


2.00^ 
3.00 
3.60 
4.17 

6.63 

8.30 

9.58 

10.64 

11.56 

12.39 
13.15 
13.86 
14.54 
15.19 

15.82 
16.43 
17.03 
17.62 
18.19 

18.76 
19.33 
19.88 
20.43 
20.98 

21.52 
22.06 
22.59 
23.13 
23.66 


39 

24.19 

40 

24.72 

41 

25.24 

42 

25.77 

43 

26.29 

44 

26.81 

45 

27.33 

46 

27.85 

47 

28.36 

48 

28.88 

49 

29.39 

50 

29.91 

51 

30.43 

52 

30.94 

53 

31.45 

54 

31.97 

55 

32.48 

56 

32.99 

57 

33.50 

68 

34.01 

59 

34.52 

60 

35.03 

64 

44.69 

68 

50  52 

72 

57.68 

75 

64  61 

76 

70  30 

77 

73.65 

77 

74.77 

77 

75.66 

77 

76.33 

Amount 

of  Total 

Tax 


%       — 

60 
120 
180 
250 

530 

830 
1,150 
1,490 
1,850 

2,230 
2,630 
3,050 
3,490 
3,950 

4.430 
4,930 
5,450 
5,990 
6,550 

7,130 
7,730 
8,350 
8,890 
9,650 

10,330 
11,030 
11,750 
12,490 
13,250 

14,030 

14,830 
15.650 
16,490 
17,350 

18,230 
19,130 
20,050 
20,990 
21,950 

22,930 
23,930 
24.950 
25,990 
27,050 

28,130 
29.-230 
3C.350 
31,490 
32,650 

33,830 

35,030 

67,030 

101,030 

173.030 

323.030 
703,030 
1473,030 
2,243.030 
3,783,030 
7,633,030 
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Electric  America — Forward! 


Countless  American 
homes  still  eagerly  await 
the  coming  of  their  electric 
light  and  telephone. 

Fast  growling  communi- 
ties now^  seek  to  unify  the 
activities  of  tow^n  and 
country  through  electric 
car  routes. 

American  industry,  driv- 
ing forward  to  its  larger 
destiny,  calls  urgently  for 
its  aw^akening  life-force, 
more  electric  powder. 

The  inevitable  needs  of 
electric  America  will  be 
met  by  American  initiative. 
They  will  be  financed 
through  Public   Utility 


Bonds,  by  the  savings  of 
far-sighted  men  and 
women. 

It  goes  without  saying 
that  money  so  invested 
speeds  up  industry,  gives 
men  w^ork,  keeps  labor 
productively  and  profit- 
ably employed. 

When  you  invest  in  a 
w^ell  chosen  Public  Utility 
Bond,  your  money  rests 
solidly  upon  essentials  of 
our  national  life. 

Your  ownership  of  such 
bonds  keeps  your  money 
invested  and  pays  you  in- 
come, in  the  form  of  in- 
terest, at  definitely  stated 
periods. 


The  National  Qty  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 


Tou  will  find  a  Na- . 
tional  City  Company 
Correspondent    Office 
in  J5  of  the  leading 
cities  of  the  country. 

Each  of  these  offices 
is  equipped  to  render 
unusual  service  to 
investors  generally^ 
and  to  bond  buyers 
in  particular. 

BONDS 

SHORT  TERM    NOTES 

ACCEPTANCES 


All  together — Lei  s  continue  production  and  insure  prosperity.      U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  Wm.  B.  Wilson y  Sec. 
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•Traveling  goods 


At  whatever  price  you  pay  for  a 
Belber,.  you  get  a  trunk  that  looks 
right  and  stays  right  through  years  of 
service. 

Shown  here  is  No.  96 — An  open  top 
wardrobe  trunk,  square  edge.  Cov- 
ered and  interlined  with  exceptionally 
heavy  black  fibre,  studded.  Binding 
heavy  gray  fibre,  396  hand -driven 
rivets.  Powerful  hardware.  Mass'ive 
corners.  Five  drawers  locked  together 
with  nickel -plated  locking  device. 
Boltless  interlocker  locks  trunk  in 
three  places  at  one  operation.  Holds 
several  hats  and  a  Hrge  amount  of 
clothes. 

Price  $150 

Other  styles  from  $jo  to  $JOO 


Has  the  American  Public  any  Pride 
in  the  Luggage  it  carries 

OVER  in  England,  the  style  and  character  of  his 
"boxes"  is  one  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  the 
man  of  ^ breeding.  Everybody  knows  the  facts 
about  traveling  equipment — and  the  dealer  is  too  canny 
to  try  to  put  anything  over. 

Strange  that  a  nation  which  travels  so  much  as  the  American  people, 
seems  to  know  or  care  so  little  about  the  style  and  quality  of  their 
traveling  equipment! 

Perhaps  the  public  is  not  altogether  to  blame.  Take  your  own  ex- 
perience. Go  through  the  shops  looking  for  a  Wardrobe  Trunk — from 
the  "specials"  made  to  sell  at  eye-catching  prices  to  "the  very  latest 
thing.  Sir." 

Did  the  average  dealer  ever  tell  you  anything  about  the  real  facts  of 
Wardrobe  Trunks  ?    What  makes  for  quality .''   Why  the  Trunk  is  worth 

what  he  asks  for  it? 

*  *         * 

-I  HE  men  and  women  of  this  country  can  never  be  sure  of  their 
traveling  equipment  until  they  take  at  least  as  much  care  in  selecting  it 
as  they  do  any  standard  article  of  known  merit. 

This  means  that  they  must  pass  by  the  casual  dealer  and  find  a  real 
merchant — the  man  who  knows  and  cares,  the  man  who  gets  his  mer- 
chandise from  dependable  sources. 

When  you  find  a  merchant  of  this  caliber  you  mostly  find  him  special- 
izing on  Belber  Traveling  Goods. 

*  *         * 

-Ihis  company  has  been  making  an  art  and  a  science  of  traveling 
goods  for  28  years — of  style  and  quality,  of  workmanship  and  finish, 
of  honest  merchandise,  at  prices  no  higher  than  those  asked  for  much 
slipshod  goods. 

You  can  tell  where  it  stands  by  the  fact  that  its  goods  are  practically  all  absorbed  by 
the  leading  traveling  goods  merchants — several  thousand's  of  them,  an  almost  unbroken 
chain  of  fine  business  connections  from  Coast  to  Coast. 

The  man  or  woman  who  is  intent  on  being  r;^/;/ about  traveling  equipment  will  do  well 
to  find  one  of  these  Belber  inerchants.  You  will  find  him  primed  with  the  facts — quality 
facts,  style  facts,  what  model  of  Trunk,  Suit  Case  or  Bag  is  best  fitted  to  your  service — 
what  it  is  worth,  and  why. 

THE  BELBER  TRUNK  &  BAG  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Largest   Manufacturer  of  Trunks,  Bags  and  Suit-cases  in  the  TVorld 

Sales  Offices:    New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco 
Factories:   New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
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dividends  from  domestic  and  certain  foreign 
corporations  are  not  liable  for  any  normal 
tax.  Also  interest  received  from  all  Liberty 
Loan  bonds  is  free  from  the  normal  tax, 
and  in  certain  cases  free  from  the  surtax.' 
Thus  the  total  amount  of  tax  to  be  paid  at 
any  income  level  shown  in  the  table  will 
be  less  than  the  figure  noted  to  the  extent  of 
the  exemption  which  the  taxpayer  enjoys 
in  connection  with  his  dividends,  Liberty 
bond  interest,  etc.  These  exemptions  are 
discust  in  detail  in  the  Income  Tax  Book, 
now  in  course  of  preparation." 

The  compiler  then  gives  an  example  of 
the  method  employed  in  computing  an 
income  tax,  the  net  income  selected  for  the 
purpose  being  $45,000.  The  taxpayer  is 
assumed  to  have  a  personal  exemption  of 
$2,000.  For  convenience  and  simplicity 
the  normal  and  surtax  rates  are  combined 
in  this  example: 


Amount 

of  Tax 

Personal 

exemption  of  $2,000 
$3,000  (Amt.  exceed 

$ — 

6%  on 

$2,000  not  exceed.  $5,000) . 

.    180 

7%  on 

1,000  (   " 

5,000  " 

"       6,000). 

.      70 

14%  on 

2,000  (   " 

6,000  " 

"       8,000). 

.    280 

15%  on 

2,000  (   " 

8,000  " 

"     10,000) . 

.    300 

16%  on 

2,000  (   " 

10,000  " 

"     12,000). 

.    320 

17%  on 

2,000  (   " 

12,000  " 

"     14,000) . 

.    MO 

18%  on 

2,000  (   " 

14,000  " 

"     16,000). 

.    360 

19%  on 

2,000  (   " 

16,000  " 

"     18,000) . 

.    380 

20%  on 

2,000  (   " 

18,000  " 

"     20,000) . 

.    400 

21%  on 

2,000  (   " 

20,000  " 

"     22,000). 

.    420 

22%  on 

2,000  (   " 

22,000  " 

"     24,000). 

.    440 

23%  on 

2,000  (   " 

24,000  " 

"     26,000) . 

.    460 

24%  on 

2,000  (   " 

26,000  " 

"     28,000). 

.    480 

2,5%  on 

2,000  (   " 

28,000  " 

"     30,000). 

.    500 

26%  on 

2,000  (   " 

30,000  " 

"     32,000) . 

.    520 

27%  on 

2,000  (  " 

32,000  " 

"     34,000). 

.    .540 

28%  on 

2,000  (   " 

34,000  " 

"     36,000). 

.    560 

29%  on 

2,000  (   " 

36,000  " 

"     38,000). 

.    580 

30%  on 

2,000  {   " 

38,000  •" 

"     40,000) . 

.    600 

31%  on 

2,000  (   " 

40,000  " 

"     42,000) . 

.    620 

32%  on 

2,000  (   " 

42,000  " 

"     44,000) . 

.    640 

33%  on 

1,000  (   "           "      44,000  " 
Total  Amount  of  Tax 

"     45,000) . 

.    330 

$9,320 

'imiiiiiitiiiniriui:tiiinimtlirnimrimiiiiiiiiiiiMiMj)il 


Among  the  "general  comments"  added 
to  these  tables  are  several  paragraphs 
that  have  particular  interest  to  most 
taxpayers: 

"The  Revenue  Act  of  1918  levies  rates 
of  tax  upon  income  which  are  much 
heavier  than  those  imposed  by  the  laws  ap- 
plying in  1917,  or  by  the  law  of  1916. 
This  new  act  is  not  supplementary  to  the 
preceding  laws,  but  takes  their  place. 
The  new  act  levies  upon  the  individual  a 
normal  tax  of  6  per  cent,  upon  the  first 
$4,000  of  net  income  above  'credits'  and 
a  normal  tax  of  12  per  cent,  on  the  income 
above  the  first  $4,000.  A  graduated  sur- 
tax is  also  levied  on  successively  higher 
ranges  of  income.  This  surtax  begins  at 
1  per  cent,  on  all  income  exceeding  $5,000 
and  not  exceeding  $6,000,  and  then  rises 
1  per  cent,  for  every  $2,000  of  income 
until  48  per  cent,  is  reached  on  all  income 
above  $98,000  and  not  exceeding  $100,000. 
From  here  the  surtax  rises  by  var^ang 
degrees  (as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
the  table)  until  the  rate  of  65  per  cent. 
is  imposed  upon  any  amount  by  which  the 
income  e.xceeds  $1,000,000.  Upon  incomes 
of  $1,000,000  and  over  the  total  tax  rate 
(normal  tax  and  surtax)  is  77  per  cent. 
The  act  assumes  that  net  income  rather 
than  gross  is  the  measure  of  income.  Both 
normal  and  surtax  rates  are  levied  upon 
net  income. 

"The  act  allows  a  taxpayer  in  com- 
puting his  normal  tax  a  personal  ex- 
emption of  $1,000,  plus  an  additional 
$1,000  if  the  taxpaj-er  be  either  a  married 
person  living  wdth  husband  or  wife,  or 
otherwise  the  'head  of  a  family.'  There 
is  an  additional  exemption  of  $200  for  each 
person  (other  than  husband  or  wife)  chiefly 
supported  by  the  taxpayer  and  who  is 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  or  is  incapable 
of  self-support  because  mentally  or  physi- 
cally defective.  The  expression  '  head  of  a 
family '  has  not  been  defined  by  any  of  the 
statutes,  but  a  Treasury  decision  holds 
that  this  means  'a  person  who  actually 
supports  and  maintains  one  or  more  in- 
dividuals who  are  closely  connected  with 
him  by  blood  relationship,  relationshii) 
by  marriage  or  by  adoption,  and  whose 
right  to  exercise  family  control  and  provide 
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for  these  dependent  individuals  is  based 
upon  some  moral  or  legal  right.' 

"The  statute  defines  gross  income  as 
including  gains,  profits,  and  income  de- 
rived from  every  source  whatsoever.  The 
exemptions  granted  from  this  gross  income 
are  extended  beyond  those  of  previous  acts. 
Among  these  exemptions  are:  Proceeds 
from  life-insurance  policies  paid  upon 
death  of  the  insured  to  individual  bene- 
ficiaries or  to  the  estate  of  the  insured; 
income  of  foreign  governments  from 
investments  or  deposits  in  the  United 
States;  interest  upon  certain  Federal  and 
upon  State  and  municipal  bonds  (a  state- 
ment of  the  number  and  amount  of  in- 
come of  such  non-taxable  securities  must 
be  included  in  the  return);  amounts  re- 
ceived through  accident  or  workmen's  com- 
pensation policies,  etc.;  amount  not 
exceeding  $3,500  received  by  a  person  in 
the  military  or  naval  forces  as  payment  for 
active  services  during  the  present  war; 
and  royalties  for  certain  successful  and 
accepted  war-inventions. 

"The  act  of  1918  defines  net  income  as 
gross  income  less  all  allowable  deductions. 
No  allowance  is  made  for  personal  or  family 
living  expenses,  nor  for  any  amount  paid 
that  will  increase  the  value  of  any  property, 
nor  for  which  an  allowance  has  been  made, 
nor  any  premiums  paid  on  a  life-insurance 
policy  on  the  life  of  any  employee,  officer, 
etc.,  in  the  business  where  the  taxpayer 
is  in  any  way  a  beneficiary. 

"But  there  are  numerous  deductions 
allowed.  Many  are  similar  to  those  of  last 
year — business  or  trade  expenses  (includ- 
ing now  specifically  for  the  first  time  a 
'reasonable  allowance  for  salaries  or  other 
compensation  for  personal  services  actually 
rendered');  losses  incurred  in  the  business; 
certain  taxes;  bad  debts,  etc.  Interest 
is  also  deductible  except  in  respect  to 
indebtedness  incurred  for  the  purchase  or 
carrying  of  non- taxable  securities;  but  a 
full  deduction  is  allowed  for  such  interest 
on  indebtedness  incurred  or  continued  in 
connection  with  the  purchase  or  carrying 
of  Liberty  bonds  of  any  issue  since  the 
First  Liberty  Loan  (the  3  3^s).  There 
are  some  new  allowable  deductions  that 
are  of  interest  and  of  distinct  importance 
to  the  taxpayer.  The  full  amount  of 
realized  losses  sustained  through  trans- 
actions entered  into  for  profit  other  than 
the  taxpayer's  business  may  now  be  de- 
ducted without  the  former  restrictions. 
Before  1916  such  losses  were  not  allowed, 
and  in  1916  and  1917  they  were  allowed 
only  to  the  extent  of  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding the  profits  arising  from  the  same 
form  of  transaction. 

"  Another  new  provision  is  the  fact  that 
'net  losses'  sustained  during  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  October  31,  1918,  and 
ending  not  later  than  January  1,  1920,  shall 
be  deducted  in  computing  the  net  income 
for  the  preceding  taxable  year;  these 
losses,  unlike  the  losses  previously  discust, 
must  be  sustained  in  the  regular  business  of 
the  taxpayer  or  from  the  bonn-Jide  sale  of 
buildings,  equipment,  etc.,  used,  for  war- 
production.  As  an  example,  losses  in- 
curred in  1919  may  be  used  through  a 
redetermination  of  net  income  for  the 
year  1918.  Partners  and  beneficiaries 
of  trust  estates  are  allowed  the  benefit  of 
these  deductions.  Still  another  new 
feature  of  the  act  is  the  general  provision 
whereby  actual  depreciation  in  inventory 
and  similar  capital  losses  occurring  during 
the  calendar  year  1918  or  1919  may  be 
used  as  a  deduction  in  computing  net 
income  for  the  year  of  1918.  The  formali- 
ties of  this  transaction  are  referred  to  in 
detail  in  the  Income  Tax  Book. 

"Certain  items  of  income  are  entirely 
free  from  the  tax  and  some  are  free  from 
part,  but  not  all,  of  the  rates.  As  has 
been  stated,  interest  from  municipal 
bonds  and  obligations  of  States  and  their 
subdivisions  and  of  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States  is  exempt  from  all  income 
tax — normal  and  surtax.  Interest  on 
certain  Federal  obligations  is  also  exemi)t. 
A  discussion  of  these  exemptions  will  bo 
found  in  the  Income  Tax  Book  in  course 


Into 
Your 
Radiator! 

Of  course  you  wouldn't  do  it,  but  even  if  you  did, 
Radiator  Neverleak  would  stop  the  leak  in  from  five 
to  ten  minutes.  It  will  automatically  seal  any  kind 
of  a  leak  or  break  from  a  pinhole  to  a  cracked  water- 
jacket,  anywhere  in  cooling  system. 

Why  send  your  car  to  the  repair  shop  at  an  ex- 
pense of  from  ^lo  to  ^25  when  you  can  repair  that 
leak  yourself  at  a  cost  of  75c  and  often  do  a  better 
job  than  soldering? 

RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 

''Look  for  the  Sunburst  on  the  Can" 

is  GUARANTEED  to  stop  leaks  or  your  money  will 
be  promptly  refunded.  It  positively  will  not  clog  or 
interfere  with  the  cooling  system  in  any  way.  It  con- 
tains no  acid  or  harmful  substance  and  may  be  used 
successfully  in  cold  weather  with  alcohol  solutions. 

A  Marvelous  Formula  :  Radiator  Neverleak  is  a  liquid. 
Simply  pour  contents  of  can  into  water  in  radiator.  No  need 
to  dismantle  radiator  before  treatment  or  to  draw  water  of? 
afterwards.  While  in  solution  in  cooling  system,  Radiator 
Neverleak  reaches  even  the  remotest  leak,  hardens  auto- 
matically over  it,  and  forms  a  positive  vibration-proof  repair. 

Mr.  Car  Owner,  Truck  Owner,  Tractor  Owner,  you 
can't  afford  to  overlook  Radiator  Neverleak ! 
Thousands  of  people  actually  saw  it  work  at  our 
demonstrations  at  New  York  and  Chicago  Auto 
Shows.  Remember,  it  is  made  and  guaranteed 
by  specialists  in  genuine  Neverleak  products  for 
over  20  years. 

At  your  dealers  or  sent  prepai(-  on  receipt  of 
price,  75c.      Ask  for  Radiator  Neverleak. 

Buffalo  Specialty  Co. 

398  Ellicott  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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bHusband^ 
orWife 


Which  is 
the  better  olaver? 


way  to  tell.     Do  you  know  how? 

YOU'LL  find  the  directions  in  the  latest  edition  of  our 
book  of  card  games.     It  gives  you  not  only  the  official 
rules  of  all  games,  but  many  interesting  hints  and  facts 
on  card  playing.     With  this  book  and  a  pack  of 

you  are  ready  to  get  the  most  enjoyment  out  of  any  one  of  300 
card  games.  Bicycle  Cards  make  it  easy  to  follow  the  old  games 
and  learn  new  ones.  Easy  to  deal — no  sticking  together.  Big 
indexes — easy  to  read.  Finished  so  they  do  not  slide  off  the 
table  onto  the  floor.  Flexible,  but  do  not  crack  or  break.  Stand 
continual  handling.     The  best  value  in  playing  cards  to  be  had. 

Congress  Playing  Cards — The  art  packs  for  social  play,  prizes,  gifts.  Gold 
edges.  Full  color  backs  from  attractive  paintings.    Many  designs. 

This  is  the  book.  250  pages,  300  games.  Sent 
prepaid  for  20  cents  in  postage.      Address 

THE  U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  COMPANY 

Dept.  C-13  '  Cincinnati,  U.S.  A.,  or  Windsor,  Canada 


a 


PHONE" 


WITHOUT  BEING 
OVERHEARD 

Wonderful  Sanitary  whispering  telephone 
mouthpiece  enables  you  to  talk  freely  without 
beine  overheard.  Hold  secret  conversation— 
Every  'advantage  of  a  booth  telephone— Sent 
postpaid  for  only  $1.00.  Money  back  if  uot  more 
thanplearsed.  Price  $1.00.  Live  AqentsWanted. 
THE   COLYTT   LABORATORIES 

III. 


S69  W.  Washington  St. 


Chicago, 


Waxed  Typcivritcr  Ribbons 

Are  superior  and  distinctive;  wear  longer,  will  not  fill  the  type  or  dry 
out.  You  save  by  buying  direcc.  Price.  3  for  $150  or  12  fur  $5,  pre- 
paid. Guaranteed  to  please  or  money  back.  Send  5 ItC  stamps  or  coin 
tor  sample  ribbon  and  interesting  hooklet— "Better  Typewriter  Re- 
sults."    State  name  and  model  number  of  your  typewriter.     Address 


Department  92, 


THE  RIBBON  WORKS,  Galveston,  Texas 


Soothe  Your  Skin 

With  Cuticura 

All  druggists;  Soap  25,  Ointment  25  &  50,  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  "CutUura,  Dept.  6B,  Boston." 


"Mm-m-m-" 

Baby  just  loves  his 

Baby Educator 

FOOD 


Made  of  hooey-swcctcncd 
cciralt.  baked  bard 

Sootfuf — Fudj 
— Nourtsluf. 
To   Deafen,     a  big 

demaad    for   these. 

AaK  yoor  wholesaler  \ 

JONNSON  EDUCATOR  ^ 
FOOD  CD. 

Educator  Building.  Boston 


YARN 


AT    A    SAVING 

Germantown  Zephyr 


%^M  11,^ 


Direct  from  the  Mill.       All  popular  colors.       Send  for 

free  samples.       Agents  wanted. 

AMERICAN  SPINNING  CO.      73  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia 


TCirriE 


Until  recently  all 
Faust  Instant  CoHee 
{known  "over  there" 
as  U.S.  Trench  Coffee) 
wasbeing shipped  to 
our  soldiers.  <-  .^j 
Victorynowen-  ^^ 
ables  us  to  again  \ 
supply  the  public 


For  the   most  delicious  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  merely 
put  soluble  powder  in  cup,  add  hot  water  and  serve. 

Made  in  a  second — No  Waste — No  Grounds 
or  Leaves  —  No  Boiling  or 
Cooking  —  No   Pots  to  clean. 

Send   dealer's   name  and   35c.    (foreign   45c.) 
for   coffee   or  tea.    Dealers   supplied   direct   or  , 
by   any  jobber.     Jobbers  — Write  Us. 


istC 


IS  A  "DIFFERENT"  SEASONING. 
You  use  it  instead  of  pepper,  spices,  etc.  It's 
a  combination  of  all  of  them,  except  salt.  For 
Balad  dressings,  meats,  gravies,  stews,  soups, 
there's  nothing  quite  so  good.  Sold  by  most 
dealers  in  I5c.,  25c.  and  1-Ib.  cans.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  it,  send  20c.  for  2-oz.  can  and 
Recipe  Pamphlet  prepared  by  Henry  Dietz,  fam- 
ous chef  of  historic  Faust  Cafe  and  Bevo  Mill. 
Dealers — A>k  Your  Jobber.     Jobbers — Write  Ui. 

C.     F.     BLANKE    TEA     &     COFFEE     COMPANY,     Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 


of  preparation.  Dividends  from  corpora- 
tions subject  to  the  tax  upon  their  net 
earnings  are  not  liable  to  the  normal  tax. 
Dividends  are  defined  anew,  and  this. sub- 
ject will  be  treated  at  some  length  in  the 
Income  Tax  Book.  It  may  be  stated  here, 
however,  that  dividends  paid  out  of  earn- 
ings accumulated  before  March  1,  191.3 
(the  date  of  incidence  of  the  income  tax) 
are  entirely  exempt;  stock  dividends, 
within  certain  time  limits,  were  meant  to 
be  treated  as  income,  but  a  recent  Court 
decision  apparently  holds  that  they  are 
not  income.  The  case  wall  doubtless  be 
carried  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

"All  the  Liberty  loans  are  exempt 
from  the  normal  tax.  The  first  Liberty 
Loan  is  fully  exempt  from  all  income 
taxes;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  loans 
are  permanently  exempt  to  an  amount  in 
the  aggregate  not  exceeding  $5,000  par 
value.  These  loans  are  also  allowed  sub- 
stantial additional  exemptions  for  a  limited 
period. 

"Partnerships  are  required  to  file  returns. 
As  partnerships,  they  are  not  taxed,  but 
the  members  are  requy-ed  to  pay  taxes  as 
individuals  for  their  share  of  the  firm's 
net  income,  whether  distributed  or  not. 
Except  that  gifts  to  charities  are  not 
allowed,  a  firm's  net  income  is  ascertained 
in  the  same  way  as  an  individual's.  The 
Revenue  Act  of  1918  provides  that  a 
'personal  service'  corporation  shall  be 
treated  as  a  partnership. 

"The  Revenue  Act  of  1918  requires  a 
return  from  every  individual  whose  net 
income  is  $1,000  or  over,  if  unmarried,  or 
married  and  not  living  with  husband  or 
^^ife;  or  $2,000  or  over  if  married  and 
living  witji  husband  or  wife.  Husband  and 
wife  living  together  may  make  a  joint 
return  of  income.  Returns  are  due  not 
later  than  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  third 
month  after  the  close  of  the  calendar  or 
fiscal  year  (March  15  for  the  usual 
taxpayer). 

"The  Revenue  Act  provides  that  for 
each  calendar  year  after  1918,  the  normal 
tax  shall  be  8  instead  of  12  per  cent.,  and 
4  instead  of  6  per  cent,  upon  the  first 
$4,000  above  credits.  These  rates  are  for 
citizens  and  residents.  Non-resident  aliens, 
as  in  1918,  pay  only  the  higher  rate  of 
normal  tax — 8  per  cent.  Surtaxes  remain 
the  same." 

Another  compilation,  printed  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  shows  that  a  single 
man  with  a  net  income  for  1918  of  $2,000 
will  have  to  pay  this  year  a  tax  of  $60, 
the  man  with  an  income  of  $3,000,  $120, 
the  $4,000  man  $180,  and  the  $5,000  man 
$240,  all  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  on  his 
net  income  above  his  personal  exemption 
of  $1,000. 

Another  single  man  with  an  income  for 
1918  of  $6,000  will  have  to  pay  $370,  being 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  on  his 
first  $4,000  above  the  exemption  and  at 
twelve  per  cent,  on  the  remaining  $1,000, 
or  a  total  of  .$360.  In  addition  he  will  have 
to  pay  a  surtax  of  $10,  or  one  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  of  his  income  between  $5,000 
and  $6,000. 

As  for  the  married  man,  or  the  head  of 
a  family,  he  will  have  to  pay  $30  on  a 
net  income  of  $2,500  in  excess  of  his 
personal  exemption,  $60  on  a  $3,000 
income,  $120  on  a  $4,000  income,  $180 
on  a  $5,000  income,  and  $250  on  a  $6,000 
income,  which  includes  his  surtax  of  $10. 

As  to  a  husband  and  wife  whose  com- 
bined income  for  1918  equaled  or  exceeded 
$2,000,  they  must  file  a  return,  either 
separately  or  jointly,  as  desired.  If  sepa- 
rate returns  are  filed,  either  one  must  claim 
the  personal  exemption  of  $2,000,  or  they 
may  divide  it.  A  widow,  a  ^woman  li\dng 
apart  from  her  husband,  or  a  maid,  must 
file  a  return  if  her  net  income  was  $1,000 
or  more. 
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PRICES  FALL  STILL  MORE 

When  a  downward  movement  of  prices 
of  commodities  became  visible  in  December 
Bradstreet's  index-number  fell  2.3  per  cent. 
In  January,  however,  the  decline  became 
swifter,  perhaps  twice  as  fast  to  judge 
from  the  fact  th^,t  the  fall  was  4.7  per  cent., 
and  the  decrease  from  December  1,  1918, 
to  February  1,  1919,  was  7.2  per  cent. 
The  fall  from  the  peak  point  of  1918,  which 
was  July  1,  was  7.9  per  cent.;  Bradstreet's 
adds  that  it  "should  be  remembered  that 
had  it  not  been  for  reductions  in  prices  of 
manufactured  textiles,  forced  by  the 
Government  in  July,  the  August  1  number 
would  probably  have  shown  a  rise  instead 
of  a  fall,  the  best  proof  of  this  being  that, 
following  the  summer  dip,  prices  rose 
again  in  November,  and  that  the  Decem- 
ber 1  price  was  only  eight-tenths  of  one 
per  cent,  below  the  peak  of  July." 

This  rise  in  November,  after  peace  had 
come,  "was  mainly  chargeable  to  the 
strength  of  provisions,  eggs,  meats,  and 
other  provisions,  and  was,  largely  speaking, 
a  seasonal  one  often  noted  at  the  advent 
of  winter  weather,"  while  the  subsequent 
decline  in  food-prices  "was  mainly  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  open  winter  weather,  increased 
output  of  things  usually  affected  by  cold 
weather,  and  the  letting  go  of  supplies  of 
stored  goods  by  those  who  hesitated  to 
carry  stocks  in  the  face  of  quieting  trade, 
reduced  industrial  operations,  and  aban- 
donment of  munitions  production."  The 
declines  in  other  products,  especially  tex- 
tiles, oils,  and  chemicals  and  drugs,  "were 
largely  the  result  of  industry  preparing  to 
sAvitch  to  a  peace  basis,  but  also  to  a  fad- 
ing out  of  the  buoyancy  which  greeted  the 
advent  of  peace."     The  writer  continues: 

"Whatever  the  reasons — and  they  were 
many — for  the  midwinter  decline,  the 
facts  remain  that  p,rices  crumbled  slowly 
in  December  and  faster  in  Januarj',  and 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  decline  is 
yet  ended,  altho  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a 
few  products  like  live  stock,  naval  stores, 
and  miscellaneous  products  actually  rose 
last  month,  the  first  because  of  reduced 
offerings,  and  the  last  because  of  active 
buying  at  high-record  prices  of  chewing 
and  smoking  grades  of  tobacco,  and  also  of 
active  buying  of  hops  by  British  agents. 
BradstreeC  s  approximate  index-number  of 
commodities  on  February  1,  1919,  was 
$17.6644,  a  decrease,  as  above  stated,  of 
4.7  per  cent,  from  January  1,  of  7.2  per 
cent,  from  December  1,  1918,  of  7.9  per 
cent,  from  July  1,  1918,  and  of  2.3  per 
cent,  from  February  1,  1918.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  lowest  index -number  touched  since 
December  1,  1917,  but  it  is  26  per  cent, 
above  the  figure  of  February  1,  1917, 
and  is  just  about  double,  or  100  per  cent., 
above  the  index -number  on  August  1, 
1914,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War. 
As  regards  the  scope  of  the  decline  here 
in  January,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
London  Economist's  index-number  showed 
a  decline  of  4  per  cent,  in  commodity  prices 
in  January  at  London,  and  the  February  1 
index-number  in  that  market  was  the  low- 
est reached  in  just  a  j^ear. 

"Notable  features  of  the  present  price 
exhibit  were  the  weakness  shown  in  eight 
of  the  thirteen  groups  of  commodities, 
declines  being  heaviest  in  textiles,  mainly 
raw  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  manufactured 
cotton  goods,  and  in  foods,  notably  bread- 
stuffs,  beef  and  hog  carcasses,  hog  prod- 
ucts, eggs,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  coffee, 
beans  and  peas,  vegetable  oils,  chemicals, 
and  copper  and  lead  among  the  metals. 
Mild  weather,  large  movement,  and  can- 
celations of  government  orders  were  most 
effective  in  depressing  foods,  while  sub- 
sidence of  war-demand  was  responsible  for 
the  decreases  in  raw  and  manufactured 
textiles,  and  the  metals.  For  the  first 
time    since    the    European     War    began, 
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The  Whole  War  Portrayed  on  This  New  Map 

WHEN  your  boy  comes  home  and  tells  you  the  stories  of  his 
experiences  in  the  war,  this  wonderful  map  will  picture  every 
scene  of  his  battles.  With  it,  he  can  give  you  a  far  clearer  under- 
standing of  his  great  adventure.  Imagine  him  pointing  out  the  exact 
spots  on  the  map,  as  he  says:  "Here,  at  Brest,  I  landed  in  France. 
Here,  at  Chateau -Thierry,  was  my  first  time  over  the  top.  Here,  I 
went  with  my  company  in  the  charge  that  captured  Vaux.  Here, 
through  France  and  Luxemburg,  we  marched  into  Germany.  And 
here,  at  Coblenz,  we  posted  our  new  watch  on  the  Rhine ! "  How 
much  greater  will  be  your  satisfaction — and  his — if  the  story  can  be 
illustrated  by  this  fascinating  map-picture. 

The   Wonderful    NEW   Literary   Digest 

Armistice  Edition  Liberty  Map 


Battle  Lines  Before  and  After 
the  Greatest  Drives 

are  shown.  We  see  the  farthest  advance;of  the  invaders 
in  1914,  the  Hne  from  which  they  were  thrown  back  in 
the  first  battle  of  the  Marne,  and  the  Hindenburg  hne 
to  which  they  eventually  retreated.  We  see  the  line 
from  which  the  Huns  launched  their  great  drives  in 
March,  191 8,  and  the  terrifying  salients  thrust  into 
France  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  Montdidier.  We  see 
the  battle  lines  after  these  salients,  and  that  at  St. 
Mihiel,  have  been  wiped  out.  The  great  Allied  offen- 
sive which  ended  with  the  German  surrender  is  marked 
by  the  battle  line  when  fighting  ceased  on  November 
nth.  Nothing  else  could  so  vividly 
picture  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide 
that  finally  engulfed  the  Prussian 
militarists. 

Surrendered  German  Territory 
and  Bridgeheads  on  the  Rhine 

are  strikingly  shown,  including  all  Ger- 
man territory  west  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
great  German  cities  of  Cologne,  held  by 
the  British;  Coblenz,  held  by  the  Amer- 
icans, and  Mayence,  held  by  the  French. 
There  are  outlined  the  occupied  terri- 
tory east  of  the  Rhine,  extending  for 
18 fi  miles,  in  all  directions,  from  these 
Rhine  towns  into  Germany,  and  the 
neutral  zone  beyond,  6}^  miles  wide,  which  extends 
from  Holland  to  Switzerland. 

Valuable  Insert  Maps 

There  is  a  complete  insert  map  of  the  whole  field  of  op- 
erations showing  Russia,  the  British  Isles,  the  Balkans, 
Italy,  Mesopotamia,  etc.  Another  insert  map  shows 
the  coal  and  iron  areas  that  proved  so  vital. 


Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lansing 

Congratulates  The  Literary  Digest 

"The  Liberty  Map  is  a  most  excellent  and, 
therefore,  most  valuable  map.  Permit  me 
to  congratulate  The  Literary  Digest  upon 
its  enterprise  in  issuing  a  map  of  this  sort 
which  will  be  of  very  real  interest  to  the 
many  thousands  who  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  it." 

From  the  Highest  Authority  on 

Maps  in  the  U.  S. 

"The  Literary  Digest  Liberty  Map  is  a  fine 
piece  of  work  in  every  respect  and  is  by  all 
odds  the  best  that  I  have  seen.  Each  home 
from  which  has  gone  a  father,  a  son,  a  hus- 
band ,  or  a  brother  would  certainly  appreciate 
a  copy  of  your  Liberty  Map,  as  would  those 
who  cannot  go.  By  all  means  try  to  put  one 
in  each  home.  "-^.  B.  Marshall,  Chief  Geog- 
rapher, U.iS.  Geological  Survey,  Washington. 


Countless  Points 
of  Great  Historic  Interest 

appear  on  this  map.  There  are,  for  instance.  Guise, 
where  Marshal  Foch  read  to  the  German  delegates  the 
armistice  terms  which  were  to  end  German  military 
power  and  which  demanded  an  answer  in  72  hours;  Spa, 
where  the  German  High  Command  was  stationed  and 
from  which  orders  were  sent  to  the  German  delegates  to 
sign  the  armistice;  Senlis,  the  headquarters  of  Marshal 
Foch,  where  the  armistice  ending  the  war  w^as  signed; 
Ve-rsailles,  where,  in  the  magnificent  palace  of  Louis  XIV, 
the  SupremeWarCounciloftheAllies  met  and  formulated 
the  terms  with  which  Foch  w^as  to  meet  the  German  plea 
for  an  armistice,  and  where  to-day  the 
Peace  Conference  is  deciding  on  the  final 
peace  terms,  and  forming  a  permanent 
League  of  Nations.  Many  other  places, 
too  numerous^to  mention,  are  given. 

Boundaries  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  Europe's  New  Nations 

The  territory  stolen  from  France  by 
Bismarck  in  1871  and  now  restored, 
with  America's  help,  to  the  mother 
country,  is  outlined.  The  lands  of  the 
chief  racial  units,  freed  from  Teuton  or 
Turkish  tyranny  and  now  grouping 
themselves  into  new  nations,  are 
marked    clearly    and    in   detail;   such, 

for  instance,  as  the  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Czecho-Slovaks, 

Jugo-Slavs,  Ukrainians,  Hungarians,  etc. 

An  Index  of  over  12,000  Places 

bound  in  a  separate  booklet,  is  supplied  with  each  map. 
All  cities,  towns,  fortresses,  forests,  highways,  rivers, 
mountains,  lakes,  etc.,  of  any  importance,  are  located 
for  you  by  this  index. 
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FUNK  cf  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Send  me,  carriage  prepaid,  the  new  Armistice  Edition  of  The  Literary  Digest 
LIBERTY  MAP,  size  4'  4"  x  3'  6"  with  Index,  in  the  style  I  have  marked  with  an  X. 
1  enclose  the  specified  price. 
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decreases  outnumbered  increases;  but  still, 
as  above  noted,  some  products  advanced, 
and  the  miscellaneous  group  made  a  new 
peak  point  on  the  advance  in  hops  and 
tobacco,  and  live  stock,  coal  and  coke,  and 
naval  stores  showed  fractional  gains,  while 
hides  and  leather  stood  still.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  that  twenty-three  articles 
advanced  within  a  month's  time,  while 
thirty-eight  declined  and  forty-five  re- 
mained steady: 

February  1,  1919,  Compared  with  Jantjart  1,  1919 

increases 


Wheat 

Lemons 

Turpentine 

Rye 

Hemp 

Cement 

Sheep,  live 

Steel  beams 

Hemlock  timber 

Mutton,  carcasses 

Tin 

Nitric  acid 

Sugar 

Anthracite  coal 

Hops 

Salt 

Bituminous  coal 

Tobacco 

Potatoes 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Hay 

Apples 

Resin 

DECREASES 

Corn 

Tea 

Pig  iron,  eastern 

Oats 

Beans 

Copper 

Barley 

Peas 

Lead 

Flour 

Currants 

Con'ville  coke 

Beef,  carcasses 

Cotton 

Linseed  oil 

Hogs,  carcasses 

Wool,  Ohio  &  Pa. 

Castor  oil 

Milk 

Wool,  comb. 

Olive  oil 

Eggs 

Jute 

Lime 

Bacon 

Silk 

Alum 

Lard 

Print  cloths 

Bicarbonate  soda 

Butter 

Ginghams 

Carbolic  acid 

Cheese 

Cotton  sheet'gs, 

Caustic  soda 

Coffee 

southern 

UNCHANGED 

Rubber 

Beeves,  live 

Union  leather 

Tar 

Hogs,  live 

Oak  leather 

Brick 

Horses 

Flax 

Wire  nails 

Bread 

Stand'rd  sheet'gs 

Glass 

Beef,  family 

Iron  ore 

Yellow  pine 

Pork,  mess 

Pig  u-on,  south'n 

Spruce  timber 

Hams 

Pig  iron,  Bess. 

Borax 

Mackerel 

Steel  billets 

Sulfuric  acid 

Codfish 

Steel  rails 

Phosphate  rock 

Molasses 

Tinplates 

Alcohol 

Rice 

Silver 

Opium 

Peanuts 

Quicksilver 

Quinine 

Raisins 

Southern  coke 

Paper 

Hides 

Petroleum,  crude 

Ground  bone 

Hemlock  leather 

Petroleum,  ref 'd 

Cotton  seed 

A  writer  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
notes  the  fact  that  in  Great  Britain  com- 
modity prices  declined  6.7  points  in  Jan- 
uary, according  to  the  Sauerbeck  Index, 
as  published  by  The  Statist.  The  classi- 
fication embraced  forty-five  staple  articles, 
including  grain,  meat  and  butter,  textiles, 
minerals,  and  metals.  The  figure  in- 
dicated a  steady  average  decline  since 
October.  While  some  commodities,  like 
cereals,  meat,  and  butter,  in  spite  of  the 
armistice,  continued  to  advance  until 
December,  the  average  for  all  commodi- 
ties in  October  was  197.8,  and  in  January 
190.7.  Cereals  which  reached  their  crest 
in  November  and  December  were  2.9 
points  below  October's  average;  while 
meat  and  butter,  which,  like  cereals, 
were  at  a  high  record  in  November  and 
December,  were  down  to .  the  October 
average.  To  bring  the  general  average 
down  7.1  points  from  October,  minerals, 
textiles,  and  sundries  must  have  expe- 
rienced greater  declines.     The  writer  adds: 

"Looking  back  for  a  comparison,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  January  average  is  be- 
tween that  of  April  and  May,  1918.  That 
table  of  prices  is  mute  evidence  of  the 
terrific  strain  under  which  the  country 
carried  on.  Beginning  at  91.6  at  the  end 
of  December,  1914,  when  the  war  had 
run  but  five  months,  it  seemed  to  be 
standing  at  the  foot  of  a  great  stairway, 
each  month  a  step,  until  it  culminated 
in  October,  1918.  Beginning  at  91.6  it 
ends  at  197.8.  Little  imagination  is  re- 
quired to  visualize  the  sacrifice  to  which 
these  figures  testify. 

"There  are  hope  and  eneoura^dment  for 
the  business  world  in  the  fact  that  prices, 
having  reached  the  top  of  the  stairway,  are 
now  on  the  downward  way.  But  it's  a 
long,  long  way.  Going  down  a  long  stair- 
way, one  can  reach  the  bottom  quicker  by 
falling  down,  but  the  after-effects  are 
dangerous.  Neither  is  it  desirable  that 
prices  go  down  with  a  crash,  for  they 
would  leave  business  wrecks  in  their 
wake.  An  orderly  recession  is  the  most 
desirable. 

"Many  have  been  disappointed  because 


the  armistice  was  not  followed  by  an 
immediate  resumption  of  American  ex- 
ports of  cotton  and  all  our  raw  and  manu- 
factured products.  Looking  at  this  stair- 
way, one  can  see  why  this  has  been  so. 
The  outlook  v/ill  improve  month  by  month, 
and  that  is  all  that  business  men  can  ask." 

A  NEW  VERSION  OF  LINCOLN'S 
GETTYSBURG  SPEECH 

Howard  Elliott,  of  the  legal  staff  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  who 
is  credited  by  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street 
with  being  "ardently  opposed  to  govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  railroads,"  is  said  by 
the  same  publication  to  have  prepared  a 
parody  on  the  Gettysburg  address  of 
Lincoln,  making  it  applicable  to  the 
railroad  situation  as  follows: 

"Fourscore  and  ten  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent 
a  new  industry  conceived  by  private  in- 
vention and  dedicated  to  the  quasi- 
public  purpose  of  moving  persons  and 
property  from  place  to  place.  Now 
we  are  engaged  in  a  great  economic  war 
testing  whether  that  industry  or  any  in- 
dustry so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can 
long  endure.  We  have  reached  a  crisis  in 
that  war.  We  have  come  to  the  point 
where  we  must  decide  whether  our  great 
steel  highways  built  and  operated  as 
private  companies  and  supervised  by  the 
Government  can  continue  in  their  present 
form  and  be  allowed  to  earn  a  reasonable 
return  on  the  fair  value  of  the  property 
devoted  to  the  public  service,  or  whether 
that  business,  encompassed  by  regulations 
impossible!  of  fulfilment,  shall  be  made 
unprofitable  and  then  be  taken  over  by 
the  Government.  It  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  should  discuss  this. 
But  in  a  large  sense  we  should  discuss  it 
only  with  a  full  realization  of  its  economic 
effect,  without  bias,  and  with  careful  delib- 
eration upon  complete  survey  of  the  facts. 
The  brave  men  living  and  dead  who 
struggled  to  perfect  the  science  of  railroad- 
ing have  dedicated  to  society  a  trans- 
portation machine  that  commands  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  all  mankind. 
The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remem- 
ber what  we  say,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did.  It  is  for  us  who  remain  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining 
before  us,  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
their  efforts  shall  not  have  been  in  vain, 
that  this  industry  under  God  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  private 
enterprise  under  public  direction  shall 
not  perish  from  our  land." 

HOW  WAR-TAXES  AFFECTED   THE 
STEEL  TRUST 

Of  the  profits  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  war-taxes  last  year  absorbed 
58  per  cent.  Some  interesting  comments 
on  this  fact  were  recently  made  in  The 
Wall  Street  Journal: 

"Net  earnings  of  136,354,155  reported 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
for  the  December  quarter  of  last  year  were 
the  lowest  since  the  three  months  ended 
June  30,  1915,  or  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war-boom,  in  which  quarter  .$27,950,- 
055  was  shown.  In  considering  results 
both  for  the  quarter  and  the  year,  how- 
ever, due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
fact  that  until  the  end  of  1917  Federal 
taxes  did  not  constitute  an  important 
charge  against  profits.  To  obtain  a  def- 
inite idea  of  the  trend  of  earnings  or  to 
make  comparisons,  the  figure  taken  should 
be  operating  net  before  Federal  taxes. 

"Taxes  are  a  variable  charge  depcniding 
on  earnings,  and  decrease  sharply  as  profits 
decline.  For  instance:  The  corporation 
earned  .$473,123,364  from  oi)erations  last 
year,  and  of  this  amount  .1274,288,795,  or 
58  per  cent.,  was  deducted  for  taxes, 
leaving  $198,834,569  for  interest  and 
dividends,  or  net  for  stock  after  all  charges 
of  $22.04  a  share  on  the  junior  issue.     Had 
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Your  Business  Voice 

— must  be  watched,  so  that  it  will  be 
strong  and  clear.  Keep  away  hoarse- 
ness. Zymole  Trokeys  are  just  what 
you  need — they  are  used  by  talkers, 
smokers,  singers,  with  splendid  re- 
sults. 

Keep  a  package  handy  in  your 
pocket  or  desk — use  one  at  the  first 
sign  of  hoarseness.  Zymole  Trokeys 
are  not  cough  drops,  but  mildly  anti- 
septic throat  pastilles  of  real  worth. 
Your  druggist  has  them. 

^Vhen  your  throat  is  dry  and  hoarse 
Can  you  soothe  it?     V/hy  of  course! 

Use  Zymole  Trokeys  night  or  day. 
And  feel  that  hoarseness  melt  away. 

Fifth  Prize 

Zymole  Trokey  Jingle  Contest 

J.  Br^Il,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


INVENTORS 


Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
write  for  our  guide  book,  "How  To 
Get  Your  Patent,"  Se  id  model  or  sketch  and  description 
and  w-  will  ;;ive  our  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Randolph  S;  Co.,   Dept.     lyt.   V^'nsliin-^ton.   I).  (". 


Your  Foot  Troubles 

such  as  tired,  aching  feet,  weak  ankles,  fallen 
arches,  bunions  and  cramped  toes  \vA\  be 
immediately  relieved  and  the  cause  cor- 
rected by  wearing  Dr.  bchoU's  Foot-Eazer. 
This  simple,  scientific  appliance  supports 
the  v/eakened  arch,  distributes  the  body  a 
weight  and  removes  all  strain. 

DsScho/Is 

Foot  Comfott  Appliances 

include  foot  correctives,  spfrially  dpsipned.  to 
relieve  and  correct  every  foot  trouble  E.nch 
appliance  is  mnde  on  t^triot  nrtUopedic  principles 
to  do  exactly  what  is  intended. 

Shoe  and  Department  Stores  sell  these  ap- 
pliances and  have  foot  experts  who  scientifioally 
fit  them.  These  men  hiive  siudied  Prnetipedics 
—the  science  of  civing  foot  comfort— and  de- 
serve your  patronap-e. 

Illustrated  Booklet  Free. 

"The  Feet  and  Their  Care."  by  Dr.Wm.  M.  Scholl, 
recognized  foot  authority,   sent  upon    request. 

The  Scholl  Mfg.  Co. 

Dcpt.  E4  ,  213  W.  Schmer  Street     Chicairo.  III. 

.    -WATCH  YOUR  FEETL 
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Drink  Water 
Eat  Bran 

Did  you  ever  know  a  doctor  who 
did  not  urge  that? 

Bran  is  Nature's  laxative.  Fine  foods 
clog  the  system — bran  stirs  action. 

Omitting  bran  usually  leads  to  drug 
taking,  and  that's  bad. 

Each  luscious  dish  of  Pettijohn's 
supplies  a  day's  bran  requirement, 
hidden  in  flavory  flakes. 

You  will  like  this  dish,  and  like 
its  after-effects.    Try  it  for  a  week. 

Rolled  Wheat— 25  7o  Bran 

A  breakfast  dainty  whose  flavory  flakes  hide 
25  per  cent  of  bran. 

Also  Pettijohn's  Flour — 75  per  cent  fine 
Government  Standard  flour,  25  per  cent  bran. 
Use  hke  Graham  flour  in  any  recipe. 

[3016J 


Base  andFloor^ 
one  continuous  -^ 

Pi^^^e- ^. 


r\ 
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Put  On  Like  Plaster— Wears  Like  Iron 

It  is  a  composition  material,  easily  applied  In  plastic  form 
over  old  or  new  wood,  iron,  concrete  or  other  solid  founda- 
tion—Laid 3-8  to  1-2  in.  thick— Does  not  crack,  peel  or  come 
loose  from  foundation. 

It  presents  a  continuous,  fine  grained,  smooth,  non-slip- 
pery surface,  practically  a  seamless  tile— No  crack,  crevice 
or  joint  for  the  accumulation  of  grrease,  dirt  or  moisture — Is 
noiseless  and  does  not  fatigue. 

The  Best  Floor 

for  Kitchen,    Pantry.  Bath  Room.    Laundry.  Porch,    Garag-e, 

Restaurant,  Theater,  Hotel,  Factory.  Office  Building  Rail- 
road Station  Hospital— all  places  where  a  beautiful,  sub- 
stantial and  foot-easy  floor  is  desired. 

Your  choice  ot  several  practical  colors.  Full  information 
and  sample  FREE  on  request. 

IMPERIAL    FLOOR    COMPANY 

1006  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  New  York 

On  the  Market  lo  years 


A  fittaranteed  Lawiii& 


Scott's  Lawn  Seed  is  guaranteed  to  grow, 
to  go  25  percent  farther  than  most  Lawn 
Seed  and  to  be  freer  from  weed  seeds.     Three 
pounds  for  $i.oo,  postpaid.     If  it  doesn't  come 
up  your  money  comes  back.     Send  for  booklet 
which  is  worth  more  than  price  asked  fcr  Seed. 
0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO..  Box  15,  Mary.ville,  Ohio 


Don't  Breathe  Dust 

Tiny  Nasal  Filter  aids  breathing.    Useful 

for  HAY  FEVER.  Catarrh  and  Asthma. 

SI   postpaid. 

NASAL  FILTER  CO.,    St.  Paul.  Minn. 


ROBINSON 
REMINDER 

At  All 
Stakiioners' 


Robinson.  Mfg.Co. 
"Westfuia.,M«ss. 


net  operating  profits  last  year  been  only 
$200,000,000  something  lilie  $175,000,000 
would  have  been  left  for  interest,  dividends, 
etc.  In  other  words,  Federal-tax  deductions 
would  have  been  only  about  12  per  cent., 
and  there  would  have  been  a  difference  of 
only  about  $3.50  a  share  in  the  net  for 
stock,  allowing  for  no  change  in  deprecia- 
tion write-off.  The  explanation  of  this  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  war-profits  tax  of  80 
per  cent,  only  affects  earnings  above  10 
per  cent,  on  invested  capital,  exempting 
the  corporation's  earnings  to  the  extent 
of  between  $150,000,000  and  $160,000,000. 

"Net  operating  earnings  for  the  closing 
quarter  of  1918  were  $86,354,165  before 
the  $50,000,000  tax  charge,  or  a  larger 
sum  than  reported  in  any  previous  quarter 
up  to  the  middle  of  1916.  Incidentally 
net  operating  earnings  were  larger  than 
reported  for  either  of  the  entire  years 
1914  or  1904  when  they  were  $71,663,614 
and  $72,176,522  respectively.  Compared 
with  operating  earnings  of  recent  quarters, 
however,  even  these  large  operating  earn- 
ings show  a  decrease,  operating  net  for  the 
third  quarter  of  1918  having  been  $144,- 
948,936  before  taxes  and  $120,674,489  in 
the  final  quarter  of  1917. 

"The  decline  in  operating  profits  in  the 
last  quarter  of  last  year  is  attributable 
to  many  factors.  Chief  of  these,  of  course, 
was  the  cancelation  of  government  war- 
orders  and  the  declining  operations  that 
resulted  therefrom.  This  factor  neverthe- 
less could  hardly  have  been  as  important 
as  appears  at  first  glance  because  the  first 
cancelations  put  into  effect  related  to 
comparatively  distant  dehveries  and  the 
corporation's  working  schedules  were  not 
greatly  affected  until  well  along  toward 
the  end  of  December.  The  influence  on 
earnings  of  cancelations  will  unquestion- 
ably be  much  more  marked  in  the  current 
quarter.  Another  factor  making  for 
lower  profits  was  the  advance  in  wages  and 
the  institution  of  the  eight-hour  day,  with 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 

"It  is  also  probable  that  the  reduction 
in  earnings  was  due  in  great  part  to  the 
writing  down  of  inventories.  The  corpor- 
ation certainly  had  a  large  amount  of  raw 
material  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  the  reduced  price  of  steel  that  went 
into  effect  on  January  1  would  naturally 
have  reduced  the  value  of  these  inventories 
considerably.  The  question  of  inventory 
write-off,  as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed 
out,  is  one  which  the  declining  tendency 
of  prices  of  all  materials  has  forced  corpor- 
ations generally  to  face. 

' '  Operating  earnings  of  the  Steel  Corpor- 
ation for  the  current  quarter  and  for  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year  may  be  ex- 
pected to  show  further  sharp  declines. 
During  the  greater  part  of  1918  United 
States  Steel's  ingot  production  averaged 
over  98  per  cent,  of  capacity.  It  is  prob- 
ably less  than  65  per  cent,  to-day,  and  in- 
coming demand  for  steel  is  so  light  that 
further  reductions  in  operations  are  ex- 
tremely hkely.  This,  together  with  high 
wages-  and  low  prices,  would  inevitably 
show  a  sharp  effect  on  profits.  On  the 
other  hand,  tax  deductions  will  unques- 
tionably be  a  great  deal  smaller." 


Georgia    Epitaphy. — Under    prohibition 
perhaps  we  shall  have  more  epitaphs  like 
the  following  from  a  cemetery  in  Georgia: 
Within  this  grave 

There  lies  poor  Andy; 
Bit  by  a  snake — 
No  whisky  handy. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


No  Smoke  Screen. — "  You  don't  make 
your  speeches  as  long  and  elaborate  as 
you  used  to,"  remarked  the  constituent. 

"  No,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum.  "  I've 
made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  exact  position 
I'm  going  to  maintain,  so  I  can  be  as  brief 
and  lucid  as  I  like." — Washington  Star. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"J.  M.  M.,  Jr.,"  Newport,  Term. — "Did 
Thomas  Jefferson  ever  advocate  compulsory 
military  service?" 

In  a  letter  to  James  Monroe,  1813,  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote:  "We  must  train  and  classify 
the  whole  of  oiu-  male  citizens,  and  make  military 
instruction  a  regular  part  of  collegiate  education. 
We  can  never  be  safe  tiU  this  is  done."  Also, 
in  a  letter  to  J.  W.  Eppes,  1814,  he  said:  "I 
think  the  truth  must  now  be  obvious  that  our 
people  are  too  happy  at  home  to  enter  into  regular 
service,  and  that  we  can  not  be  defended  but  by 
making  every  citizen  a  soldier,  as  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  who  had  no  standing  armies;  and 
that  in  doing  this  all  must  be  marshaled,  classed 
by  their  ages,  and  every  service  ascribed  to  its 
competent  class." 

In  his  "Fifth  Annual  Message,"  1805,  he  wrote: 
"You  will  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  ex- 
pedient, for  a  state  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war,  so 
to  organize  or  class  the  militia,  as  would  enable 
us,  on  any  sudden  emergency,  to  call  for  the 
services  of  the  younger  portions,  unencumbered 
with  the  old  and  those  having  famiUes.  Upwards 
of  three  hundred  thousand  able-bodied  men,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-six  years, 
which  the  last  census  shows  we  may  now  count 
within  our  Umlts,  will  furnish  a  competent  num- 
ber for  offense  or  defense  in  any  point  where  they 
may  be  wanted,  and  give  time  for  raising  regular 
forces  after  the  necessity  of  them  shall  become 
certain;  and  the  reducing  to  the  early  period  of 
life  all  its  active  service,  can  not  but  be  desirable 
to  our  younger  citizens,  of  the  present  as  well  as 
future  times,  inasmuch  as  it  engages  to  them  in 
more  advanced  age  a  quiet  and  tmdisturbed 
repose  in  the  bosom  of  their  families.  I  can  not. 
then,  but  earnestly  recommend  to  your  early 
consideration  the  expediency  of  so  modifying 
our  militia  system  as,  by  a  separation  of  the  more 
active  part  from  that  which  is  less  so,  we  may 
draw  from  it,  when  necessary,  an  efficient  corps, 
fit  for  real  and  active  service,  and  to  be  called  to 
it  in  regular  rotation." 

"O.  V.  D.,"  Westfield,  N.  J. — "  (1)  Is  it  proper 
to  use  a  comma  after  the  words  'I  am'  in  con- 
cluding a  letter?  (2)  Also,  give  me  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  J  off  re." 

(1)  It  is  customary  to  place  a  comma  after  the 
words  "I  am"  in  the  conclusion  of  a  letter. 
(2)  Joffre  is  pronoimced  zofr — z  as  in  azure,  o 
intermediate,  varying  between  o  in  not  and  o 
in  go. 

"W.  T.  W.,"  Clarksville,  Va. — Both  remodeled 
and  remodelled  are  correct. 

"H.  L.,"  Anchorage,  Alaska. — "Has  there 
been  a  Russian  .Army  in  Constantinople  within 
the  last  seventy-flve  years,  or  has  it  been  cap- 
tured by  any  •Power  since  its  capitulation  to  the 
Turks?" 

In  1878  the  Russian  armies  advanced  to  the 
fortifications  of  the  city,  occupying  its  subiu-b. 
San  Stefano,  which  they  held  for  six  weeks  or 
more. 

"S  P  "  San  Antonio,  Tex. — "In  1896,  Da\'id 
B  Hill  said.  'I  am  a  Democrat.'  What  was  the 
question  to  which  he  made  this  reply,  or  what 
were  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
uttered?" 

It  was  not  in  1896.  but  much  earUer  in  his 
career  that  the  late  David  Bennett  HUl  made  tliis 
declaration  according  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Literary  Digest  shortly  after  Mr. 
Hill's  death  in  1910.  Hill  was  elected  Lieutenant- 
Governor  with  Cleveland  in  1882.  When 
Cleveland  became  President,  HiU  took  the  posi- 
tion of  Governor,  secured  the  nomination  the 
following  year,  and  was  elected  after  a  hstless 
campaign  in  which  he  first  used  the  phrase.  "  I 
am  a  Democrat,"  and  was  credited  with  turnmg 
an  apparently  losmg  fight  with  it.  We  have 
no  record  of  the  specific  occasion  on  which  this 
expression  was  first  used. 

"E  F  B  "  Willits,  Cal.—"  Kindly  give  me  the 
meaning'  and  pronunciation  of  the  word  genre. 

The  word  genre  means  genus,  sort,  or  style. 
In  art  it  designates  a  style  of  paintmg  or  other 
art  illustrative  of  common  hfe,  as  distinguished 
from  the  historical,  the  romantic,  or  the  idealizing 
style.     Genre  pictures  are  pictures  of  the  home. 
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The  Factory  Behind  the  Car 


The  Honle  of  the  Paige  Car 
covers  more  than  twelve  acres 
of  floor  space.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  completely  equipped  plants 
in  the  United  States  and  includes 
practically  every  labor  saving 
device  known  to  factory  science. 

Here  the  art  of  precise  manufac- 
turing is  found  in  its  highest 
form  of  development.  There  is 
no  guess  ^vork  —  no  "rule  of 
thumb/'  measurement.    Many  of 


the  operations  require  one  one^ 
thousandth  of  an  inch  precision 
and  a  rigid  inspection  system 
sees  that  these  standards  are 
maintained  day  in  and  day  out. 

The  Paige  Car  is  superbly  built .  For 
that  reason  it  is  a  glutton  for 
hard  work  and  constant  service. 

The  Paige  Car  is  superbly  de- 
signed.  For  that  reason  it  is 
universally  recogni2;ed  as  "the 
Most  Beautiful  Car  in  America." 


PAIGE-DETROIT    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY    -    DETROIT,  Uichigan 
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Be  Sure  of  Your  Axles 


Salisbury  Standard  Type  Axles 
*  Always  Safe" 


tti 


The  reputation  of  the  Salishury  Standard  Type  Axles — is 
so  well  establisned  today  tnat  every  owner  or  prospective  buyer  or 
an  automobile  knows  that  -witn  our  axles  under  nis  car  he  Las  tte 
greatest  possible   margin  or  safety  against  unusual  load  or  driving  strain. 

Tne  rear  axle  driving  snart  is  chrome  nicKel  steel,  made  to 
our  order,  tested  at  tne  mill  and  retested  in  our  laboratory 
cnemically  and  pbysically  to  meet  our  specirications  for 
tensile  strengtb  and  elastic  limit. 

Xbe  front  axle  is  one-piece  drop  forged  of  special  selected 
steel  made  to  our  o^vn  cbemical  specifications,  before  leaving 
tbe  factory  eacb  axle  must  pass  a  '  Brinnell  test  for  proper 
tensile  strength. 

In  15  years  or  building  automobile  axles  tnis  concern  has 
grown  from  a  four-man  shop  to  two  up-to-date  plants  em- 
ploying over  1,500  people  and  turning  out  over  500  complete 
axle  sets  per  day.  Xbis  record  of  success  is  made  possible 
only  by  building  axles  '  al^vays  safe  —  and  gives  us  ex- 
perience and  capacity  to  meet  tbe  requirements  of  the  largest 
or  smallest  manufacturer. 

NA' ith  a  Salisbury  Standard  Type  Axle  under  your  car  you 
have  tbe  best  insurance  against  serious  accident  or  breakdown. 


SALISBURY  AXLE  COMPANY 

Established   1902 


PERU   AXLE   COMPANY 

Established  1909 


Jamestown,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Peru,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


the  farm,  the  fireside.  In  short,  they  represent 
actual  life,  not  the  ideal.  The  word  is.  pro- 
nounced zan'ra — z  as  in  azure,  a  as  in  ar<,  n  nasal, 
a  as  in  final. 

"R.  B.,"  San  Antonio,  Tex. — "  (1)  Should  a 
widow  use  her  own  name,  or  Initials,  in  pref- 
erence to  the  initials,  or  given  name,  of  iier  de- 
ceased husband?  (2)  And  also,  should  a  married 
woman,  whose  husband  is  Uving,  use  her  own 
name,  or  Initials,  in  preference  to  the  initials,  or 
given  name,  of  her  husband?" 

A  widow  determines  for  herself  what  she  will 
do.  Propriety  may  suggest  that  since  her  hus- 
band is  dead  she  might  better  use  her  own 
name,  but  if  she  desires  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  deceased,  who  shall  deny  her  the  privilege 
of  so  doing?  While  a  woman's  husband  is  living 
she  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  that  he 
bears;  as,  "Mrs.  Henry  Smith,"  but  when  she 
signs  legal  documents,  letters,  etc.,  ska  should 
sign  them  in  her  own  name",  "Jane  Smith."  When 
wisliing  to  designate  her  marital  state  she  should 
follow  this  with  (Mrs.  Henry  Smith). 

"B.  R.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "  What  is  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  the  word  appreciate?" 

Appreciate  is  pronounced  a-pri'shi-et — a  as  in 
fat;  i  as  in  police;  sh  sts  ia  ship;  i  as  in  habit;  e 
as  in  prey. 

"S.  R.  L.,"  Bridgeport,  Conn. — "'A'  says  it 
is  impossible  to  like  human  beings.  They  must 
be  loved,  and  that  like  can  only  be  used  for  in- 
animate tilings.  '  B '  says  like  may  be  used  for 
human  beings,  and  it  would  sound  ridiculous  to 
say  we  love  all  our  friends,  regardless  of  sex. 
Please  throw  some  Ught  on  the  subject." 

Dr.  Fernald  has  ruled  that  "Love  is  an  intense 
and  absorbing  emotion,  drawing  one  toward  a 
person  or  object  and  causing  one  to  appreciate, 
dehght  in,  the  presence  or  possession  of  the 
person  or  object  loved.  One  may  properly  be  said 
to  have  love  for  animals,  for  inanimate  objects, 
or  for  abstract  quahties  that  enlist  the  affections, 
as  we  speak  of  love  for  a  horse  or  a  dog,  for  moun- 
tains, woods,  ocean,  or  of  love  of  nature,  and 
love  of  virtue.  Love  of  articles  of  food  is  better 
exprest  as  liking,  as  love,  in  its  full  sense,  expresses 
something  spiritual  and  reciprocal,  such  as  can 
have  no  place  in  connection  with  objects  that  min- 
ister nferely  to  the  senses."  ("  English  Synonyms, 
Antonyms  and  Prepositions.")  But  like  con- 
notes favorable  inchnation  toward.  One  who  likes 
another  feels  attracted  to  him  and  takes  pleasure 
in  his  company.  This  sense  of  the  word  like 
has  been  traced  back  to  Chaucer. 

"F.  H.  W.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "Please  let 
me  know  if  it  is  correct,  when  mailing  a  catalog 
to  an  addrest  party  to  say,  'We  are  enclosing 
under  separate  cover,  etc' " 

Better  say,  "  We  are  forwarding  under  separate 
cover,"  as  enclosed  is  used  with  reference  to 
placing  something  within  another,  as  to  enclose 
a  letter  witliin  another,  to  enclose  a  check  within 
a  letter,  etc. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 
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Thelandofinexpressiblescenic 

grandeur.   Truly  the  trip  incomparable. 

High  class  steamers.  V!a  the  "Inside 
Passage. "Excellent  service  all  the  way. 

Plan  your  trip  now.  Interesting  litera- 
ture.mapand  full  information  onrequest. 

Special 
Midnight  Sun  Trip 

Sailing  About  June  15th 

HERMAN  WEIG,  G.  P.  A. 
109  W.  Washington  St.,    CHICAGO 

.7.  L  RURNRIDE.  Gen.  Act. 
610  Second  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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ASHEVILLE,  N.   C. 

Holds  a  warm  place  in  the 
hearts  of  cultivated  people 
everywhere.  Perfect  Golf  in 
a  Perfect  Climate.  Open  all 
year.  Spring  mostdcli'xhiful. 

Mnkr  Tii-scrvnUoi}  Nniv.Z 
IN  AMERICA~AN  E.SGLISH  INN 


How  Paris  Amuses  Itself 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith.  A  jolly  good  book 
on  the  gayest  parts  of  Hie  in  Paris.  135 
captivating  pictures  by  the  author  and  sev- 
eral noted  French  artists.  Fully  illus- 
trated.   Cloth,  1?1.50. 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


R  A  N  A  M  A 

^y  JcDhn    Foster   F"r^s^r 

The  only  story  covering  every  phase  of  everything  connected 
with  the  great  Canal,  from  an  Englishman's  point  of  view. 
Beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated. 

"The  men,  the  machinery,  the  accomplished  work,  will  be  sharply  defined 
and  real  to  him  who  reads  the  story." — The  Scientific  Americ2m,  New  York. 
Large  I2mo,  cloth,  $1.75  net;    by  mail,  $1.85. 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY,   New  York,   N.  Y. 
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PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


PROTECT  YOUR  INVENTION.   Personal 
service.    Send  sketch  for  honest  advice. 
J.  REANEY  KELLY 

912-F  Woodward  Bldg. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  "How  To  Obtain  a  Patent."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  for  our  free 
opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest 
References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
Terms.  VICTOR.  J  EVANS  &  CO.,  759 
Ninth,  Washington,'.D.  C. 


PATENTS.  Send  sketch  or  model  for  prelim- 
inary examination.  Highest  references.  Best 
results.  Promptness  assured.  Booklet  free. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Law>'er, 
624  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  SENSE 
"The  Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

FREE.     Write  LACEY  &  LACEY 

651  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

ESTABLISHED   1869 

INVENTORS— Send  sketch  and  description 
of  your  invention  for  advice  regarding  patent 
protection.  20  years'  experfcnce.  Our  hand- 
book on  patents  is  sent  free  on  request.  .All 
communications  strictly  confidential.  Write 
ustoday.  Talbert&Talbert,  Patent  Lawyers, 
4733  Talbert  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  ihcir  benefit- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MEN  AND  WOMEN— Become  independent. 
Own  Your  Business,  experience  unnecessary, 
selling  our  S6.000  accident  death,  S30  acci- 
dent. J25  sick  weekly  benefits.  110.50  yearly, 
half  amounts  S5. 50.  Guaranteed  steady  income 
from  renewals.  S250, 000  deposited  insurance 
dept.     Registration,  Dept.  L,  Newark,  N.  J. 

WE  MAKE  SPECIAL  CONTRACTS  for 
exclusive  territory  with  high  class  educated 
men  who  may  earn  S3000  to  $6000  yearly 
selling  our  Visual  Instruction  Equipment  to 
schools  and  libraries.  References  and  cash 
deposit  guarantee  required.  Underwood  & 
Underwood.  Dept.  C,  417  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Hundreds  U.S.  Government  Permanent  Posi- 
tionsopen.  190  to  J125  month.  Shorthours. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Common  education 
sufficient.  Write  for  list.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  CI  17,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Wanted:  Ambitious  Workers  to  start  Collec- 
tion Bureaus.  Be  independent — earn  $2500 
up,  yearly.  We  train  and  refer  business  to 
you.  "Scientific  Facts"  FREE.  Nat'l  CoU'n 
Bureau,  Dept.  3,  65  Maynard,  Columbus,  0. 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  ORANGE  GRO\E  in 
beautiful  Fruitland  Park.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
melons,  peaches,  cotton,  your  first  crops, 
should  help  pay  for  your  grove.  Board  of 
Trade,  103  Trade  Bldg.,  FruiUand  Park,  Fla. 

EXCEPTIONAL  AGENCY  PROPOSI- 
TION. Patented  Wrist  Blotter.  Send  75 
cents  for  sample  and  proposition.  Satis- 
faction or  monev  refunded. 

H.  W.  CARDWELL  COMPANY 

510  West  Main  Street 

Oklalioma  City,  Okla. 
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WHEN     you     fill     your 
pipe    with    VELVET, 
do  you  ever  wonder  how  it 
j  came  to  be  such  a  cool,  friend- 
I  ly,  satisfying  smoke? 

The  choice  Kentucky  Burley 
for  VELVET  goes  through 
long,  slow  ageing.  This 
method  requires  a  great  in- 
vestment of  time,  patience 
and  money. 

But  in  no  other  way  could 
VjSLVET  become  the  satis- 
fying tobacco  you  know  it  to 
be.    Tell  your  friends. 


*Sorryy  friends,  but  this  crop 
won't  be  ready  for  two  years. 
It  must   age   for    VELVET.** 


Write  to  Velvet  Joe.  4241  Folsom 
Ave..  St.  Louis,  Mo.f  for  his  1919 
Almanac.     He   will  send  it  FREE. 


L. 
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''Why  should  1  smoke  Rob^  Burns?*' 

YOUR  OWN  good  common  sense  will 
tell  you  why: 

Because:  it's  been  brought  home  to  me 
that  if  I  am  to  win  success  above  the  aver- 
age, I  must  admit  my  wits  and  nerves  into 
a  kind  of  tacit  partnership. 

Because:  I  feel  convinced  that  Robt. 
Burns  is  my  kind  of  a  smoke — mild — 
with  a  mildness  that  suggests  toned-down 
Havana;  immensely  satisfying — but  not 
overbearing. 

A  single,  silent  interview  with  Robt.  Bums 
will  strengthen  that  conviction  more  than 
any  words  of  ours.  Its  mild  aroma  joined 
with  a  full  Havana  filler  is  the  most  per- 
suasive cigar  "argument"  of  these  modem 
days. 


The  national  sizes  of  Robt.  Bums  are  priced 
from  10c  to  15c.  Little  Bobbie,  a  small  cigar,  but 
very  high  in  quality,  sells  at  6c.  Robt.  Bums 
Laddies,  still  smaller,  come  10  in  a  package — 
price  30c. 


travel  throughout  the  United 
11    find   Robt.    Burns    cigars 


GENERAL  CIGAR  CO.,  INC. 
West  40th  Street  New  York  City 


7\«/ 


IGA. 


LONGFELLOW  SIZE 
15c  straight 

(Wrapped  in  foil) 


\ 
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Bright  as  day,  the  iiilerior  of  the  ereclinn  b-ildins  0/ 
Ford  shipbuilding  plant,  230  feet  wide. 


From  Daylight  toDay  light 


EXTENDING  1,700  feet  in 
length  and  250  feet  in  width, 
the  erection  building  of  the  great 
Ford  shipbuilding  plant  for  con- 
structing Eagle  submarine  chasers, 
has  four  acres  of  Truscon  Steel 
Windows.  When  an  Eagle  was 
conveyed  outside  the  plant,  ready 
for  launching,  the  daylight  there  was 
scarcely  brighter  than  that  inside 
the  plant,  coming  as  it  did  through 
the  great  expanse  of  windows. 

In  other  industries,  no  less  than  in 
shipbuilding,  the  well-lighted  work- 
room is  a  prime  asset.     It  insures 


greater  accuracy,  less  waste,  fewer 
accidents,  and  better  health.  In- 
creased output,  better  products 
and  economy  in  Hghting  bills  are 
additional  benefits. 
Truscon  Steel  Windows,  characterized 
by  trim,  clean-cut  lines  and  flat  sur- 
faces, represent  the  highest  quality  in 
design,  construction,  workmanship  and 
hardware.  Stock  units,  in  thirty  differ- 
ent types  and  sixty  sizes,  meet  prac- 
tically all  requirements  as  regards  size 
of  window  openings  and  ventilation. 
Their  specification  obviates  delay  and 
insures  satisfaction. 

Copy  of  handsome  Truscon  Steel  Win- 
dow Book  mailed  free  on  request.  Use 
coupon  if  convenient. 


TRUSCON 

STEEL 

WINDOWS 


Truscon  Steel  Odmpany 

•  YouNGSTOWiN  •  Ohio  •  o  *nV«';rp',?.sr,iA';r^il 

Kttnlnmnc  Slarl,  Melal L*lh.  Sl*«l  W,ndoH,%.  SitrtI  Buildinjt.  ^rtittd  Sr»fL  Ctmtnt  T.lt.  Elk 


in  f'oii  liiiildiiig  .0/  Ford  Eagle  plant,  t,7oo  feel  long, 
2^'.l  (M-t  wide.  Four  acres  of  Truacon  Steel  Windows. 
Mtvi-i  Kahn,  .\r,lii!r<t. 
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Monthly 

PROFnS 
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.MERtiKij  a  Btf^^j^m^s^^^^i       ^itlj  thjs  self-contained  one-man 

Roller  Flour   Mill.    The  oppor- 
tunity of  a  lifetime.     Investigate 
now.    Write  today  for  free 
^     booklet  and  full  information 
^j,       about  the  wonderful 

IftiteT**  IMflff  1      CAPACITY 

m1^^^    pH  III         15  *»  100 

lilE^lli^^.  I   liisflU     Bbls.  Daily 

Be  the  Flour  Miller  in  your  community      *^^&. 
and  own  this  new,  improved  mill  which  is  revo-     ^!|^, 
lutionizing  milling'.  %^ik       ^1.  .         ^ 

Tk-  J  _f  1     Ml-        J   •   ^  X  1        t       ^f    ^^^j     The   surest    and 

This  wonderful  milhs  made  m  7  styles— from  15  •^'Sfjl.  most  profitable 
to  100  bbls.  a  day — takes  small  amount  of  power— built  '^^!}^^,.  business  in  the 
tolastalifetime— andwillmakeayieldof42  lbs.  of  good  l^j^Si  United  States 
flour  per  bushel  of  clean  wheat.  Guided  by  our  book  of  '^{^  and  second  in 
instructions,  it  can  be  operated  by  anyone  without  previous  Ife'Siv.  dignity  to 
knowledge  of  milling.  Itsgreatly  improved  system  of  mill-  '^'■'■-'^i''-  - 
ing  makes  "a  better  barrel  of  flour  cheaper,'*  therefore  gives 
you  larger  profits. 

You  can  start  in  this  profitable  business  at  once  with  our 
nationally  advertised  brand  of  flour  as  your  own. 


banking. 

;  :  ;  Over  1.500 
j'v/i.-S%  now  in  op. 
SSviJ^jg^j       cratioo. 


A  Flour  of  Incomparable  Flavor. 

_  We  furnish  you  the  sacks  with  this  brand  and  your  name 
printed  on  them. 

Grind  your  hotne  grown  wheat  with  this  mill  and  sell  it  to 
your  home  people.     Sold  on  30  days*  trial. 

_  Our  Service  Department  and  Confidential  Selling  Plans 

will  establish  you  in  this  business  and  make  you  a  success. 

Write  today  for  oar  free  booklet.  'The  Story  of  a  Wonderful 
Flour  Mill." 

The  Anglo-American  Mill  Co. 

560-566   Trust  Building  OWENSBORO,  KY. 
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Home  Study 


r 

I  (27th  Year) 

I  Business  Communication,  Forms  of  Public 

I  Address  — and  more  than  400  other  Academic 

I  and  professional  courses  are  offered  by  corre- 

I  spondence.     Address: 

I  Slje  llntutrfiity  of  QIIiiraQfl 

^l    Division  9,    Chicago,  III. ^M 


A  High  School  Course 
In  Two  Years  l;'o'^r^ZT:i 

thorougli,  complete,  and  simplified  high  school 
course  that  you  can  finish  in  two  years.  Meets  alt  col- 
lege entrance  requirements.  Prepared  by  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties  of  universities  and  academies. 

Write  for  booklet.  Send  your  name  and  address  for 
our  booklet  and  full  particulars.  No  obligations  what- 
ever.    Write  today — now. 

American  School  of  Correspondence,     Depl.  H2403E,  Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 


Di".  EsenWein 


UMTIH  IM;mMM  IIMJH  \m  ijm;jm-Ijm  imtjb 

'Craining  jor  /Tuthorsliip 

HoW-loWvite.WhciHo  Wriie, 
and  where  \o  sell . 

CuHWale  your  mind.  Dev'elop 
^ouv liieiary  gifts. MasJei-  Hie 
a\\  of  S(?lf^eXpression.Mtrk<» 
your  spare  lime  profitable, 
mrn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification.  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful   advice.       Real  teaching'. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library.  We  also  publish  THe 
Writer's  Monthly,  especially  valuable  for  lis  full  repons.of 
the  literary  market.  Besides  our  teaching  service,  we  offer  a 
manuscript  criticism  service. 

150-page  illustrated  catalogue  free 

PUatr  tuUrtf 

Ctie  Home  Garrespondence  School 

Dep't.74     Spritujfteld.Mass. 


EST^0l.l5Ma^l»#7 


INCORPORATED    lOO^ 
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The  War  has  created  a  great  de- 
mand and  unlimited  opportunities 
for  those  who  know  French,  Span- 
ish or  Italian. 

Prepare  now  to  better  your  posi- 
tion or  increase  your  business. 
Brush  up  on  the  language  you 
studied  at  school  or  college  and 
make  it  of  practical  use. 

You  can  learn  quickly  and  easily,  at 
home,  during  spare  moments,  by  the 

LANGUAGE  -  PHONE     METHOD 

And  Rosenthafs  Method  of  Practical  Lingnistr; 

This  is  the  natural  way  to  learn  a  foreign  langijage.  You  hear  the 
living  voice  of  a  native  professor  pronounce  each  word  and 
phrase.  He  speaks  as  you  desire — slowly  or  quickly  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant, fascinating  study:  no  tedious  rules  of  memorizing  It  is  not 
expensive.  Family  and  friends  can  use  it.  By  practice  during 
spare  moments  you  can  in  a  surprisingly  short  tune  speak,  read 
and  understand  a  new  language. 

Write  for  frep  "Languaae  Treatise."  particulars  of  Trial  Offer. 
Easy  Pni/menfs.     Onr  records  Jit  all  talking  machines. 

The  Language  Phone  Method,  902  Putnam  Bidg.,  2  W.  45lh  Si.,  N.  Y. 


SEXOLOGY  I 

by  William  H.   Walling,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  | 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome  | 

way,  in  one  volume:  = 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have.  = 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Hare.  i 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have.  : 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son.  = 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have.  | 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have.  | 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have.  i 

1   Allinonevolume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have.  i 

E       Illustrated       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Dangfater.  = 

I    $2.00  postpaid   Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have.  | 

i    Write  lor  "Other  People's  Opinions"  aiul  Table  of  C^intents,  : 

I  PURITAN  PUB.  CO..  783  PERRY  BUILDING,  PHILA.,  PA.  | 
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UCK 


The  Big  Brother  to  the  Railroads 


Service  Requiring  Extraordinary  Stamina 


TWENTY-FOUR  hours  a  day  for  three 
years  and  a  half,  these  26  Kelly-Springfield 
trucks  have  been  giving  continuous  service  to  the 
Adams  Express  Company  of  New  York  City. 

Three  sets  of  drivers  pilot  them  in  eight 
hour  shifts  every  working  day. 

Under  uniformly  heavy  loads,  through 
abnormal  traffic  conditions,  in  all  kinds  of 
weather — these  Kelly-Springfield  trucks  have 
demonstrated  extraordinary  stamina.  And  they 
are  still  running — constantly,  dependably,  eco- 
nomically. 


This  is  but  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  Kelly- 
Springfield  ability  to  stay  on  the  road  and  out  of 
the  repair  shop — a  quality  directly  due  to  the 
care  and  skill  in  their  manufacture  by  a  strong, 
experienced  and  conscientious  organization 
specializing  in  truck  construction. 

For  twelve  years  Kelly-Springfield  trucks 
have  reflected  the  one  aim  of  the  Kelly-Springfield 
Motor  Truck  Company— SERVICE. 

Kelly-Springfield  trucks  stand  up  under  the 
big  tests.  They  work — while  many  others 
are  being  worked  upon. 


114  to  6  ton  models 

THE   KELLY-SPRINGFIELD   MOTOR   TRUCK   CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,   OHIO 

Builders  of  High  Grade  Motor  Trucks 
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Slearn  Boiler 


Water  Boiler 


Onepipe 
Heater 


WHAT  kind  of  heating  system  you  should  buy  depends  upon  what  you 
want  to  heat.     What's  its  shape  ?     How  large  is  it  ?     How  is  it  built  ? 
What  is  its  exposure  ?     Where  is  it  —  in.  Alaska  or  Virginia  ?  —  and 
many  other  questions. 

And  as  you  rarely  buy  a  heating  system  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime,  it  is  well 
to  seek  competent,  dependable  advice. 

International  Heating  Systems  include  types  and  sizes  to  exactly  fit  all  conditions 
and  all  types  of  buildmgs.  Each  system  is  scientifically  designed  and  thoroughly 
dependable.  And  making  all  kinds  of  heating  systems,  our  Engineers  are  in  a 
position  to  give  absolutely  unprejudiced  advice. 

The  International  Heater  Company  will  not  knowingly  or  willingly  recommend 
a  system  where  it  is  unfitted,  where  it  will  not  deliver  the  most  heat  for  the  least 
expenditure  for  fuel. 

InTERn/rrion/iL 
OnEPiPE  He/tter 

This  type  is  suited  in  more  cases  than  any  other  International  Heating  System. 
It  is  just  the  heater  for  most  homes,  stores  and  churches. 

It  is  a  wonderfully  economical  heater.  Through  only  one  pipe  and  one  register 
it  delivers  fresh,  moist,  healthful  heat  to  every  room,  into  every  nook  and  corner. 
It  is  simple  to  install  and  easy  to  operate. 

It  has  displaced  stoves  and  even  more  expensive  heating  systems  in  thousands 
of  homes,  and  given  far  better  satisfaction.  Owners  write 
unsolicited,  enthusiastic  testimony  of  its  economy,  its  uniform 
heat  in  coldest  weather,  and  its  simplicity. 

Constructed  so  that  it  positively  keeps  the  cellar  cool.  Its 
large  register,  heat  radiating  surfaces  and  firepot  are  so  well 
proportioned  that  it~  delivers  heat  with  surprising  economy  of 
fuel. 

We  can  tell  you  if  this  heater  is  suited  to  your  house. 
Write  us.  We'll  send  you  a  simple  chart  and  question 
blank  with  our  catalog.  When  you  return  the  chart  our 
engineers  will  without  obligating  you  give  frank,  unbiased 
advice  —  and  the  recommendation  carries  with  it  a  guar- 
antee of  the  International  Heater  Company. 

InTERn/rrion/iLHE/n-ER  Cocop/iny 

4-24  Lincoln  Street  Utica,  New  York 

7  Convenient  Distributing  Points 

New  York  Utica.  N.  Y.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Chicago  Nashua,  N.  H.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Baltimore.  Md. 


Lir:^ 


P-iEflililitlif; 
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School  Heater  Warm  Air  Furnace 
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.Allfecord  Player 


"  THE  AUTO-FILE" 
nPHE  "Auto-File",  for  records,  is  a  convenience  exclusive  with  the 
■*■  Dalion — the  phonograph  of  many  conveniences.  This  ingenious 
device  makes  it  totally  impossible  to  misplace  or  misfile  records. 

Extremely  neat  in  appearance,  very  compact  and  of  large  ca- 
pacity. No  awkward,  cluttery  albums,  separate  envelopes  or  fall- 
apart  boxes.  Each  record  has  its  own  place  and  may  be  located, 
taken  out  or  put  back  with  the  use  of  one  hand  only.  By  means  of 
a  marvelously  simple  mechanism,  every  record  MUST  go  back  to 
its  individual  compartment.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  jumbling 
them  even  if  you  deliberately  tried.  Gone  is  the  exasperating  hunt 
through  loose  heaps  or  clumsy  albums.  Gone  the  mixing  of  records 
by  guests  and  children.  The  "Auto-File"  is  an  automatic  brain 
that  keeps  every  record  in  its  place.     And  only  the  Dalion  has  it. 


Prices  $97.50  to  $300 


(Note. — The  Dalion  had  Us  first  introduction  to  Literary  Digest 
readers  about  six  weeks  ago  under  another  name — duly  copyrighted 
and  protected.  That  Iname  has  been  voluntarily  discontinued  be- 
cause oflits  similarity  to  the  brand  of  another  phonograph  with 
which  this  company  is  in  no  way  connected.) 


THE  Dalion,  the  first  of  all  phonographs 
to  be  scientifically  instrumentized,  plays 
records  of  every  brand — plays  them 
without  the  aid  of  extra  attachments — 
plays  them  as  an  instrument  instead  of 
merely  reproducing  them  as  a  machine. 

For  into  the  Dalion,  as  into  a  fine  violin,  is 
built  that  responsive  combination  of  mater- 
ial qualities  and  proportions  which  make  it 
sensitive  to  every  subtle  variation  and  shad- 
ing of  tonal  consonance. 


"Coloring,"  "spirit,"  "voice,"  "touch,"  the  very 
personality  of  tone  delivery  which  the  great  artists 
have  dreamed  into  their  original  renditions — are 
reanimated  into  living  music,  just  as  they  are  per- 
fectly enunciated,  in  the  shaped-by-hand,  all  wood, 
instrumentized  tone  throat  of  the  Dalion. 

In  Every  Detail — Faultless 

EVERY  feature  of  the  Dalion  is  in  keeping  with  its  tonal 
pre-eminence.  The  exterior  finish  and  design  fit  it  for 
the  finest  homes.  All  wood  used  is  specially  selected  and 
treated  for  permanent  acoustic  qualities.  Volume  Regula- 
tion is  accomplished  in  the  tone  throat  instead  of  being  muff- 
led in  the  chamber.  Record  Self  Stop — automatically  halts 
the  disc  at  the  last  note  of  the  record.  Speed-Set  governs 
the  "time"  of  the  record.  Motor — watch-smooth,  easy-wind- 
ing, long-running,  guaranteed.  Instrumentized  Tone- 
Throat — hand-shaped  of  wood — the  heart  of  the  instrument. 
Orchestra-Shell  Tone-Chamber — ^another  acoustic  tri- 
umph. Plays  all  Records — without  adapters  or  special 
attachments.     Uses  all  Needles. 

The  Dalion  is  sold  to  you  only  through  responsible,  near- 
at-home  dealers,  in  the  value-giving  way.  You  are  pro- 
tected against  faults  of  material  or  workmanship  by  the 
triple  guarantee  of  factory,  wholesaler  and  retailer. 

Hear  the  Dalion  play  all  brands  of  records.  Write 
for  the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest  to  you. 

Milwaukee  Talking  Machine  Mfg.  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


{Wholesalers  in  Jewelry,  Drug,  Hardware,  and  other  lines  who  are  interested  in  the  unique  "Nationalized  for 
Wholesalers" plan  of  the  Dalion  may  communicate  directly  with  Stanley  E.  Roth,  Secretary  of  the  Company.) 
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See  The  Electric  Motor  Run  Under  Water 


Where  To  See  This  Display 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Lewis  Electrical  Supply  Co.,  Federal  Street 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Walbridge  &  Co.,  392  Main  St. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  Electric  Shop,  Cor. 
Adams  &  Clark. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  Public  Sq. 

COLUMBUS,  O. 

Schoedinger-Marr  Co.,  100  North  High  St. 

CINCINNATL  O. 

Dow  Drug  Co.,  Cor.  6th  &  Vine  Sts. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Comrnonwealth  Savings  Bank,  Fort  S:  Griswold. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

John  C.  Lewis  Co.,  4th  &  Walnut. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co.,  15  So.Fifth  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Manhattan  Electrical  Supply  Co.,  no  W.  42d  St. 
New  York  Edison  Co.,  362  E.  149th  St. 
Upited  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,   146  St.  & 
Broadway  and  89th  St.  &  Broadway 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

J.  F.  Buchanan  &  Co.,  1719  Chestnut  St. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Kaufman's  Big  Store. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


It  is  obvious  that  an  elec- 
tric motor  cannot  actually 
do  any  work  while  running 
under  water  owing  to  fric- 
tion of  the  water,  diluting  of 
the  oil,  etc.  Nevertheless 
this  striking  demonstration 
proves  the  quality  of  the  in- 
sulaticn  and  the  general 
dependability  of  the  Lincoln 
Mo'o<\ 


In  any  of  the  cities  listed  here,  you  can  see  this 
Lincoln  Electric  Motor  running  underwater  during  the 
week  of  March  13  th  to  20th. 

What  is  more  important — if  you  own  or  operate 
any  machinery  driven  by  electric  motors  you  can 
have  it  equipped  with  this  same  reliable  motor. 

Lincoln  Motors  will  not  only  provide  power  under 
adverse  conditions  of  moisture,  dust  and  fumes,  but 
they  will  give  just  the  right  kind  of  power  and  the 
right  amount  for  economical  and  satisfactory  opera- 
tion. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  Lincoln  Engineers  are 
working  with  the  leading  manufacturers  of  machinery 
to  select  motors  of  the  right  size  and  type  for  each 
machine  built. 

If  your  machinery  makers  use  Lincoln  Motors  you 
will  have  continuous,  reliable  power— power  that  fits 
the  machine. 

''Link    Up    With   Lincoln"' 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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Why  My  Memory 
Rarely  Fails  Me 

and  how  the  secret  of  a  good  memory  may  be  learned  quickly 


DAVID  M.  ROTH 


NOTE  :  When  I  asked  Mr.  Roth  to  tell  in  his  own 
words,  for  nation-wide  publication,  the  remarkable 
story  of  the  development  of  his  system  for  tlie  cure  of 
bad  memories,  I  found  him  reluctant  t6  talk  about 
himself  in  cold  print.  When  I  reminded  him  that  he 
could  do  no  finer  service  than  to  share  his  story  with 
others — just  as  he  is  sharing  his  method  for  obtain- 
ing a  better  memory  with  thousands  who  are  study- 
ing his  famous  Memory  Course — he  cordially  agreed 
to  my  proposal.  And  here  is  his  story. — President 
Independent  Corporation. 

FIFTY  members  of 
the  Rotary  Club 
were  seated  in  the 
banquet  hall  of  the 
Hotel  McAlpin  in  New 
York.  I  was  introduced 
to.each  member  in  turn, 
and  each  gave  me  his 
telephone  number  and 
told  me  his  occupation. 
An  hour  later,  after  they 
had  changed  seats  while 
my  back  was  turned  to 
them,  I  called  each  man 
by  name,  gave  his  tele- 
phone number  and  named  his  occupation, 
without  a  single  error. 

The  following  evening,  in  the  office  of  a 
large  business  institution,  I  asked  the  presi- 
dent of  the  concern  to  write  down  fifty  words, 
numbers  and  names,  and  to  number  each 
item.  An  hour  later  I  called  out  each  item, 
and  gave  the  number  opposite  which  it  had 
been  written. 

At  another  time  I  glanced  at  the  license  num- 
bers of  a  hundred  and  five  automobiles  which 
passed.  These  numberswere written  down  by 
witnesses,  in  the  order  in  which  the  cars  passed. 
Later  I  called  each  number  correctly  and  gave 
the  order  in  which  the  numbers  went  by. 

From  Seattle  to  New  York  I  have  appeared 
before  salesmen's  meetings,  conventions  and 
Rotary  Clubs  giving  demonstrations  of  my 
memory.  I  have  met  over  io,ooo  people  in 
my  travels.  Yet  I  am  quite  sure  1  can  call 
nearly  every  one  of  these  men  and  women  by 
name  the  instant  I  meet  them,  ask  most  of 
them  how  the  lumber  business  is  or  the  shoe 
business  or  whatever  business  they  were  in 
when  I  was  first  introduced  to  them. 

People  wonder  at  these  memory  feats. 
Hundreds  have  asked  me  how  I  can  store  so 
many  facts,  figures,  and  faces  in  my  mind, 
and  recall  them  at  will.  And  they  are  even 
more  mystified  when  I  explain  that  my  mem- 
ory used  to  be" so  poor  I  would  forget  a  man's 
name  twenty  seconds  after  I  met  him!  In 
fact  that  was  what  led  me  to  investigate  and 
study  the  cause  of  poor  memory  and  the  rem- 
edy. For  years  I  had  read  books  on  psycTiol- 
ogy,  mental  culture,  memory  and  other  sub- 
jects. All  of  these  books  were  good,  but 
none  of  them  was  definite  or  easy  enough.  So 
I  labored  until  I  found  out  what  it  was  that 
enabled  me  to  remember  some  things  while  I 
forgot  others.  Finally  I  worked  out  a  system 
that  made  my  memory  practically  infallible. 

I  explained  my  system  to  a  number  of 
friends  and  they  could  hardly  believe  it  pos- 
sible. But  some  of  them  tried  my  method 
and  invariably  they  told  me  they  had  doubled 
their  memory  power  in  a  week.  They  got  the 
method  the  first  evening  and  then  developed 
it  as  far  as  they  cared  to  go. 

The  principles  which  I  had  formulated  in 
improving  my  own  memory  were  so  simple 
and  so  easy  to  apply  that  I  decided  to  give 
my  method  to  the  world. 

At  first  I  taught  my  nlemory  systqm  in  per- 
son. My  classes,  in  Rotary  Clubs,  banks,  de- 
partment stores,  railway  offices,  manufactur- 
ing plants  and  every  kind  of  business  institu- 
tion, grew  amazingly  in  size  and  number. 
Memory  teaching  became  my  sole  profession, 


By  DAVID  M.  ROTH 

and  a  wonderful  experience  it  has  been  all  the 
way  from  Seattle  to  New  York  City. 

I  soon  realized  that  I  could  never  hope  to 
serve  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  those  who 
needed  my  memory  system  and  were  eager  to 
take  it  up  unless  I  put  it  into  a  home-study 
course  which  people  could  acquire  without 
personal  instruction. 

The  Independent  Corporation,  whose  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Karl  V.  S.  Howland,  had  become 
interested  in  my  work  as  a  member  of  my 
Rotary  Club  class  in  New  York,  saw  the  large 
possibilities  of  my  Course  as  an  element  in 
their  broad  program  for  personal  efficiency 
and  self-improvement. 

So  it  was  my  pleasure  to  join  forces  with 
this  great  publishing  house,  and  the  Roth 
Memory  Course,  in  seven  simple  lessons,  was 
offered  to  the  public  at  a  price  of  $5. 

No  money  in  advance  was  to  be  asked,  the 
idea  being  that  the  Course  must  sell  itself 
purely  on  its  merits. 

As  you  have  doubtless  observed,  an  exten- 
sive advertising  campaign  was  launched  by 
my  publishers  with  full-page  announcements 
in  all  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  country 
and  in  many  leading  newspapers. 

This  campaign  has  continued  without  a  let- 
up and  with  ever  growing  momentum. 

From  the  very  start  this  advertising  became 
successful.  The  idea  spread.  Orders  came 
in  from  everywhere.  Edition  after  edition  of 
the  lessons  was  printed  and  still  thousands  of 
orders  could  not  be  filled. 

The  promise  was  made  that  the  Course 
would  improve  any  man's  or  woman's  mem- 
ory. And  it  did !  Letters  of  praise  began  to 
pour  in  almost  as  fast  as  the,  lessons  were 
pipped — and  have  kept  up  ever  since  in  a 
veritable  flood. 

For  example.  Major  E.  B.  Craft,  Assistant 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany, New  York,  wrote: 

"Last  evening  was  the  first  opportunity  I  had  to 
study  the  course,  and  in  one  sitting  I  succeeded  in 
learning  the  list  of  loo  words  forwa-d  and  backward, 
and  to  say  that  I  am  delighted  with  the  method  is 
putting  it  very  mildly.  I  feel  already  that  I  am  more 
than  repaid  in  the  real  value  and  enjoyment  that  I 
have  got  out  of  the  first  lesson." 

Read  this  letter  from  Terence  J.  McManus, 
of  the  firm  of  Olcott,  Bonynge,  McManus  & 
Ernst,  Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law,  170 
Broadway,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  trial 
lawyers  in  New  York: 


"May  I  take' occasion  to  state  that  I  regard  your 
service  in  giving  this  system  to  the  world  as  a  public 
benefaction.  The  wonderful  simplicity  of  the  niethcd. 
and  the  ease  with  which  its  piinciples  may  beacquiied, 
especially  appeal  to  me.  I  may  add  that  I  already 
had  occasion  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  first  two 
lessons  in  the  preparation  for  trial  of  an  important 
action  in  which  I  am  about  to  engage." 

McManus  didn't  put  it  a  bit  too  strong. 

And  here  is  just  a  quotation  from  H.  O. 
(Multigraph)  Smith,  Division  Manager  of 
the  Multigraph  Sales  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  Montreal: 

"Here  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell:  Mr.  Roth  has 
a  most  remarkable  Memory  Course.  It  is  simple  and 
easy  as  falling  I  off  a  lo<;.  Yet  with  one  hour  a  day  of 
practice  anyone — 1  don't  care  who  he  is — can  improve 
his  memory  in  a  week  and  have  a  good  memory  in  six 
mouths." 

Then  there  is  the  amazing  experience  of 
Victor  Jones,  who  increased  his  business 
$100,000  in  six  months.  And  there  are  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  others  who  have 
studied  the  Course  and  who  have  secured 
greater  benefit  from  it  than  they  dreamed 
possible. 

Perhaps  the  main  reason  vwhy  my  method 
is  so  successful  is  because  it  is  so  ridiculously 
simple.  \'ou  get  the  method  of  obtaining  an 
infallible  Memory  in  one  evening — in  the  very 
first  lesson.  Then  you  develoj)  your  memory 
to  any  jjoint  you  desire  through  the  other  six 
lessons.     There  are  only  seven  lessons  in  all. 


Yet  the  method  is  so  thorough  that  your 
memory  becomes  your  obedient  slave  forever. 
And  instead  of  being  hard  work,  it  is  as 
fascinating  as  a  game.  I  have  received  let- 
ters from  people  who  say  the  whole  family 
gathers  round  the  table  for  each  lesson! 

Men  and  women  from  coast  to  coast  have 
thanked  me  for  having  made  it  so  easy  for 
them  to  acquire  an  infallible  memory.  As  one 
man  said: 

"Memory  and  good  judgment  go  hand  in  hand. 
Our  judgment  is  simply  the  conclusions  we  draw 
from  our  experience,  and  our  experience  is  only  the 
sum  total  of  what  we  remember.  I  now  store  away 
in  my  mind  every  valuable  fact  that  relates  to  my 
business,  whether  it  is  something  I  hear  or  read,  and 
when  the  proper  time  comes  I  recall  all  the  tacts  1 
need.  Before  I  studied  the  Roth  Course  it  took  me 
three  times  as  long  to  gaia.experience  simply  because 
I  forgot  so  many  facts." 

And  how  true  that  is!  We  say  of  elderly 
men  that  their  judgment  is  "ripe."  The  rea- 
son it  is  ripe  is  because  they  have  accu- 
mulated greater  experience.  But  if  we  re- 
member all  the  important  facts  we  can  have  a 
ripened  judgment  15  or  20  or  30  years  sooner! 

Thousands  of  sales  have  been  lost  because 
the  salesman  forgot  some  selling  point  that 
would  have  dosed  the  order.  Many  men 
when  they  are  called  upon  to  speak  fail  to 
put  over  their  message  or  to  make  a  good  im- 
pression because  they  are  unable  to  remember 
just  what  they  wanted  to  say. 

Many  decisions  involving  thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  made  unwisely  because  the 
man  responsible  didn't  remember  all  the  facts 
bearing  on  the  situation,  and  thus  used  poor 
judgment.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  day  but 
that  the  average  business  man  forgets  to  do 
from  one  to  a  dozen  things  that  would  ha\c 
increased  his  profits.  There  are  no  greater 
words  in  the  English  language  descriptive  of 
business  inefficiency  than  the  two  little  words, 
"I  forgot." 

My  pupils  are  gracious  enough  to  say  that 
nothing  will  make  that  fatal  phrase  obsolete 
so  quickly  as  the  memory  system  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  evolve. 

Mr.  Roth  has  told  his  story.  It  now  remains  for  you 
to  turn  it  into  dividends.  This  will  happen,  we  are  sure, 
if'you  will  spend  the  fraction  of  tune  it  requires  to  send 
for  his  complete  Course  on  absolute  approval. 
^After  a  few  hours  spent  with  the  Roth  Memory' 
Course  the  fear  as  well  as  the  tragedy  of  forgetting 
should  be  largely  eliminated.  You  will  obtain  a  fasci- 
nating new  sense  of  confidence  and  power. 

Not  only  that,  but  you  will  have  a  sense  of  freedom 
that  you  never  felt  before.  You  will  be  freed  of  the 
memorandum  pad,  the  note-book,  and  other  artificial 
helps  to  which  most  of  us  are  slaves. 

So  confident  is  the  Independent  Corporation,  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Roth  Memory  Course,  that  once  you  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  in  your  own  home  how  easy  it  is 
to  double,  yes,  triple  your  memory  power  in  a  few  short 
hours,  that  they  are  willing  to  send  the  course  on  free 
examination. 

Don't  send  any  money.  Merely  mail  the  coupon  or 
write  a  letter  and  the  complete  course  will  be  sent,  all 
charges  prepaid,  at  once.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satis- 
fied, send  it  back  any  time  within  five  days  after  you 
receive  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased  as  are  the 
thousands  of  other  men  and  women  who  have  used  the 
course,  send  only  J5  in  full  payment.  You  take  no 
risk  and  you  have  everything  to  gain,  so  mail  the 
coupon  now. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

Independent  Corporation 

Publishers  of  The  Independent  Weekly 

Dcpt.  R  233- A        1 19  West  40th  Street  New  York 

Please  send  me  the  Rotli  Memory  Course  of  seven 
lessons.  I  will  either  remail  the  course  to  you  within 
five  days  after  its  receipt  or  send  you  $5. 

Name 

Address 
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ST  NICHOLAS 

The  Magazine  for  Youth 


/ 


Do  you  know  the  boys  and 
girls  who  read  St.  Nicholas 


Do  you  know  the  kind  of  boys  and 
girls  they  are  and  the  sort  of  homes 
they  hve  in?  Thousands  of  them  are  in 
preparatory  schools  and  high  schools. 
They  go  to  Summer  camps,  to  the  sea- 
shore or  mountains.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  automobiles  as  a  matter  of 
course.  They  are  interested  in  cameras 
,and  all  the  things  that  go  with  sports, 
in  books  and  pictures,  and  clothes  and 
the  hundred  and  one  articles  that  are 
purchased  for  children  and  by  children 
in  well-to-do  homes. 

Read  a  copy  of  St.  Nicholas  yourself 
and  you  will  know  that  St.  Nicholas 
boys  and  girls  are  wideawake  and  mtel- 
ligent.  They  appreciate  good  reading. 
They  like  Booth  Tarkington's  articles 
and  "Daddy  Pat's  Letters  from  the 
Front  to  His  Little  Boy."  These  are 
written  by  Colonel  Evans  of  the  6th 


Marines  to  his  boy  at  home  and  are  il- 
lustrated with  his  own  funny  drawings. 
They  revel  in  St.  Nicholas  stories  such 
as  "Blue  Magic,"  "The  Boy  Vigilantes/ 
of  Belgium"  and  "Fortunes  of  War." 
You  will  be  surprised  at  their  enthu- 
siasm in  the  St.  Nicholas  League  com- 
petitions where  their  own  photographs, 
drawings  and  verses  are  published. 

St.  Nicholas  is  a  real  influence  in  the 
lives  of  these  boys  and  girls.  It  stim- 
ulates their  interest,  guides  their  taste 
in  literature  and  art,  inspires  ambition. 
It  is  helping  in  their  education  toward 
successful  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Are  you  giving  your  own  boy  or  girl 
the  joy  and  the  benefit  of  reading  St. 
Nicholas  ."^  If  not,  subscribe  for  it  now. 
The  cost  of  a  year's  subscription  is  but 
.$3 — or  $5  for  two  years.  Pin  your  check 
or  money  order  to  the  coupon  below. 


Put  your  advertising  in  St.  Nicholas 


Manufacturers  and  Advertising  Agents — 
Consider  that  St.  Nicholas  is  the  straightest 
road  to  the  heart  of  worth-while  homes. 
You  get  an  interested  audience,  and  respon- 
,sive.  You  make  real  friends  and  advocates. 
You  create  long-enduring  impressions.  Most 


of  the  readers  of  St.  Nicholas  are  in  their 
'teens  and  fast  approaching  college  age. 
St.  Nicholas  boys  and  girls  make  live  homes 
where  wants  are  many  and  where  there  is 
usually  ample  means  to  satisfy  them.  Put 
St.  Nicholas  on  your  list. 


This  Coupon  for  Subscribing  to  St.  Nicholas 

THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE,  Dept.  C-1,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Enclosed  is  ( cc )  for  which  St.  Nicholas  will  be  sent,  with  a  Smiling  cover  and  a  wealth  of 

/one\ 

good  reading,  every  month  for  vtypo/  J'^^'j  '^^ 

Address 


The  Digest  School 
Directory  Index 

WE  print  below  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  schools,  colleges  and  camps 
whose  announcements  appear  In  The 
Digest  during  March.  The  March  1  st  is- 
sue contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each . 
We  suggest  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special 
information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below, 
or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry, 
/i*^?'  locality,  size  of  school  or  camp,  age  of 
child,  are  factors  to  be  considered.  Make 
your  inquiry  as  definite  as  is  possible. 

School  and  Camp  Department  of 
The  Literary  Digest. 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES 

D.  C.     National  Park  Seminary 

(Suburbs)  Wa.shington 

Ii'i> Rockford  College  for  Women .  Rockford 

R.  I The  Lincoln  School Providencp 

V.4 HoUins  College Hollins 

Stuart  Hall Staunton 

BOYS'  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES 

Minn.   Shattuck  School Faribault 

N.  M  . .  .New  Mex.  State  Sch.  of  Mines  Socorro 

PROFESSIONAL  &  VOCATIONAL 

Ii-L American  College  Physical  Education 

Chicago 
Mass... Sargent  Sch.  Physical  Ed..  .Cambridge 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS 

N.  Y.  -Miss  Mason's  School Tarrytown 

Wallcourt Aurora 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 

Mass.  .  .Bob  White  Camp   Ashland 

N.  Y . .  .The  Children's  House Peekskill 

SCHOOLS  FOR 
BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

Ky Stewart  Home  Training  Sch.  Farmdale 

Pa Acer  wood  Tutoring  School Devon 

School  for  Exceptional  Children  Roslyn 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Ind Boguelnst.for  Stammerers. Indianapolis 

Mass.  .  Boston  Stammerers' Institute. .  Boston 

Mo Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf. St.  Loui.s 

Wis.  . .  Northwestern  School  for  Stammerers 

Milwaukee 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  & 
CAMPS  FOR  BOYS 

Conn.  ..Camp  Wonposet Bantam  Lake 

Ind  ... .  .Culver  Summer  Schools Culver 

Maine. Camp  Katahdin Lake  Forest 

Camp  Kineo Harrison 

Winona  Camp Moose  Pond 

N.  H  ..Camp  Ossipee Lake  Ossipee 

South  Pond  Cabins Fitzwilliam 

N.  Y. .  .Camp  Pok-o'-Moonshine Willsboro 

Ethan  Allen  Training  Camp .  .Saugerties 

Junior  Plattsburg Plattsburg 

Repton  Naval  Camp. .  .Lake  Champlain 

Pa Camp  Yapeechu Buck  Hill  Falls 

Dan  Beard  Woodcraft  School  &  Camp 
Pocono  Mts. 

Vt Camp  Champlain  Mallets  Bay 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Maine  Camp  Teconnet China 

Wyonegonic  Camps Moose  Pond 

Camp  Quanset. So.  Orleans 

Sea  Pines  Camp Brewster 

.Spring  Hills  Camp Michigamme 

.  Camp  Allegro Silver  Lake 

Pine  Knoll  Camp Conway 

Sargent  Camps Peterboro 

.Camp  Junaluska Lake  Junaluska 

Vt.  . .-.  .Camp  Farwell Wells  River 

The  Hanoum  Camps Tbetford 

Camp  Ken-Jocketee So.  Strafford 

The  Tela-Wauket  Camps Roxbury 

Camp  Wiimeshewauka Lunenburg 

Camp  Winnahkee  Mallets  Bay 


Mass., 

Mich. 
N.  H. 


N.  C. 


Stewart  Home  Training  School  """i^^tt^^r" 

A  Piivate  Home  and  School  on  a  beautiful  Country  Estate 
of  SQO  acres  in  the  famous  Blue  Glass  Region  of  Kentucky. 
Five  Buildings  —  Cottage  Plan.  Write  for  illustrative 
Catalogue.  _     _ 

DR.  JOHN  P.  STEWART.  Box  C.  Farmdale,  Ky. 

Put  Your  Boy  Bis^ht 


WHEN  your  boy  was  learning  to  read,  his 
early  steps  were  in  carefully  selected, 
long  approved  pages.  It  is  when  he  branches 
out  for  himself  that  the  critical  period  in  his 
reading  habits  arises.  Parents  of  more  than 
500,000  American  boys  chose  the  right  road  by 
giving  their  sons  The  American  Boy,  a  sane, 
constructive  magazine,  and  a  safe  outlet  for 
the  natural  reading  enthusiasm  of  normal 
healthy  boys.   Give  it  to  your  boy ! 

$2  a  year — 20c  a  copy  at  newsstands 

THE  SPRAGUE  PUB.  CO. 

2  American  Building  Detroit,  lUell. 


AmerkmM 

The  Biggest,  Brightest,  Best  Magazine  for 
Boys  la  all  th«  World ' ' 
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Fires  cost  more 
than  fire  prevention 


TN  America,  of  all  the  countries,  fire's  course  is  the  most 
-*■  destructive.  The  tax  it  lays  upon  each  one  of  us  is  four 
times  greater  than  that  in  European  lands  (see  chart  at  left). 
In  this  there  can  be  no  indictment  of  our  own  fire-fighters, 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  indictment  lies  rather 
upon  our  ways  of  building.  It  lies  upon  our  inflammable 
roofs,  through  which  fires  spread — just  as  the  way  to 
community  and  personal  fire-safety  lies  unquestionably  in 
Asbestos  Roofing,  that  repels  fire,  limits  it,  confines  its 
destructive  powers. 

Among  thoughtful  people  everywhere 
Asbestos  Roofing  is  accepted  as 
Nature's  best  defender  against  city- 
wide  fire-threat — made  great  or  small, 
according  as  each  among  us  gives  this 
fire  protection  to  his  own  property. 
Asbestos  Roofing  is  the  true  Sentinel 
of  Safety  to  communities,  wherever 
it  is  used. 


"  Asbestos"  and  "  Johns-Manville  "  are  words 
that  are  almost  synonymous  today.  Just  as 
Asbestos  is  Nature's  greatest  protector  against 
fire,  so  Johns-Manville  is  the  greatest  author- 
ity upon  Asbestos  Roofing.  There  is  a  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Roofing  for  every  building 
Structure — regardless  of  its  size  or  characteii 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofing  satisfies 
every  possible  roofing  requirement.  Its  use 
grows  greatly.  And  in  the  proportion  of  its 
growth  America's  line  upon  the  fire-chart 
above  will  be  reduced. 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofings: 

Asbestos  Built-Up  Roofing;  Asbestos 
Ready  Roofing;  Corrugated  Asbestos 
Roofing;  Co!orblende  Shingles;  Tran- 
site  Asbestos  Shingles. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
10  Factories  —  Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 


^^■^^  \       rBal  cut  down  fire  riskt       /^^  ^^^V 

^^M       ^^^  \  PACKINGS  /^^     ^m  ^^       ^^^^^     ^^ 

JOHNSwMANVILLE 

Serves  in  G>nservation 
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THERE  is  a  greater  awaken- 
ing for  America  in  the  return 
of  the  young  man  than  there 
was  in  his  going  to  war.  He 
comes  back  the  same  boy  per- 
haps, but  a  different  man.  His 
ideas  are  changed.  He  has 
reached  heights  and  sounded 
depths  unknoAvn  to  the  rest 
of  us. 

He  is  old  in  tragic  experi- 
ence, but  young  in  spirit  and 
daring;  and  with  a  strangle- 
hold on  a  few  fundamental 
truths.  Many  of  the  old  things 
do  not  matter  to  him,  but  he 
has  a  new  sense  of  the  things 
that  are  worth  while — and  he 
must  be  right,  because  he  has 
faced  stark  facts.  Life  to  him  is 
more  sharply  accentuated  —  at 
once  lighter  and  more  serious. 

A  Truer  Sense 
of  Values 

He  has  a  better  measure  of 
men  and  things.  He  knows 
how  to  gauge  a  store  or  a 
maker.  He  is  a  keen  judge  of 
motives.  He  knows  something 
of  the  w  ar  profiteer,  and  peace- 
time repentance  leaves  him 
unconvinced. 


He  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween price  and  value. 

There  is  no  lure  in  the  thing 
he  does  not  \vant. 

He  knows  the  war-record  of 
The  House  of  Kuppenheimer 
through  their  service  uniforms, 
as  well  as  their  civilian  clothes. 

He  knows  "it's  steady  as  does 
it,"  and  that  throughout  the 
whole  war  period,  as  well  as 
now,  Kuppenheimer  prices 
were  based  on  the  cost  of  mate- 
rial and  labor  with  a  small  profit 
on  an  enormous  turnover. 

A  Clothes -change 

Not  Merely  a 
Change  of  Clothes 

We  know  this:  the  best  is 
not  too  good  for  him,  and  the 
old  ways,  the  old  styles  will 
not  do. 

He  wants  all  the  "dog"  he 
can  get  and  he  is  entitled  to  it. 
It  is  not  he  that  needs  read- 
justment, but  America  must  be 
readjusted  to  him.  There  is  far 
too  little  recognition  of  this  in 
the  things  offered  for  his  use 
and  wear — a  mere  continuation 
or  modification  of   the  old. 


.&.. 


•c«* 


■•C^t 


9Ae  HOUSE  OF  KUPPENHEIMER 

^National  Clothes  deroice 

^  CHICAGO  U.S.  A 

.^c ,qA. 
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rather  than  the  ringing   chal- 
lenge of  the  new. 

A  Different  Type 
of  Man 

His  very  physique  is  changed. 
He  is  down  in  the  waist,  with 
short  back  and  full  chest.  This 
means  entirely  new  designing 
of  his  clothes,  as  well  as  a  new 
and  true  interpretation  of  his 
mood.  Why  don't  all  the 
makers  see  this? 

The  style  restrictions  that 
hampered  the  genius  of  design 
are  now  removed.  The  wanted 
fabrics  in  beautiful  patterns  are 
here. 

Must  the  war-cloud  still 
darken  the  sun? 

Must  one  still  pad  around  in 
"military  models"  or  in  clothes 
cut  on  the  old  civilian  propor- 
tions ?  Is  there  no  end  to  dull 
monotony  ? 

Must  the  Spring  sunshine 
reveal  nothing  in  the  show- 
window  but  a  style-name  and 
an  alibi? 

With  the  House  of  Kuppen- 
heimer  the  lid  is  off. 

The  dominant  note  in  young 


men's  styles  for  Spring  had  to  be 
struck  by  a  virile,  living  hand. 

It  comes  from  The  House  of 
Kuppenheimer,  the  fastest 
growing  clothing  house  in 
America,  the  house  that  has 
doubled  its  business  in  the  last 
four  years,  and  speaks  with 
authority  as  the  designer  of 
styles  for  young  men. 

A  Live  Issue  for  a 
Live  Concern 

The  right  of  a  retail  clothier 
to  sign  under  his  firm  name  the 
legend  —  The  Kuppenheimer 
House  of  New  York,  or  Boston, 
or  Detroit,  or  any  other  town 
or  city — is  a  definite  property 
right  and  a  powerful  asset  to 
a  store.  It  is  so  recognized 
throughout  the  mercantile 
world.  It  means  the  right  to 
.represent  the  style -creations 
and  tailored  product  of  this 
house:  the  right  to  sell  clothes 
of  guaranteed  quality  and 
known  merit. 

It  means  a  franchise  unsur- 
passed by  that  of  any  other 
trade-building  trade-marked 
specialty  in  America. 


•c^* 


£7Ae HOUSE  OF  KUPPENHEIMER 


%> 


^National  Clothes  Service 

CHICAGO  U.  S.  A 


■C^ 
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Why  all-wool 

It  costs  us  more  to 
make  clothes  that 
way;  but  it  costs  you 
less  to  buy  that  kind 

All-wool  fabrics  last  longer; 
keep  their  shape  better;  stay 
stylish;  gi\^e  greater  satisfac- 
tion That's  why  all-wool 
clothes  cost  you  less;  that's 
why  we  make  only  that  kind 
for  you 

Hart  Schaffher  &  Marx 

Stylish  clothes  that  save 
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THE  KIND  OF  PEACE  LEAGUE  THE  REPUBLICANS  WANT 
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'^■■•— \RESIDENT  WILSON'S  PLAN  LS  DEAD,"  an 
noimced  the  hostile  New  York  iSun  (Ind.)  when, 
thirty-seven  Rei)ublican  Senators  signed  a  round 
robin  declaring  that  the  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations 
in  the  form  now  proposed  to  the  Peace  Conference  should  not  be 
accepted  by  the  United 
States,  and  calling  upon 
the  Conference  to  conclude 
peace  with  Germany  be- 
fore giving  further  con- 
sideration to  the  question 
of  a  League.  If  these  men 
hold  to  their  resolve,  ad- 
mits the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
(Dem.),  they  will  be  able 
to  defeat  the  League, 
which  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate 
for  ratification.  "It  is 
hard  to  escape  the  im- 
pression that  President 
Wilson  is  riding  for  a 
fall,"  remarks  the  Indian- 
apolis Star  (Ind.  Rep.), 
which  sees  him  on  his 
return  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference "confronting  the 
most  colossal  of  all  tragic 
failures."  And  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  a 
Republican  paper  that  has 
supported  and  still  su])- 
ports  the  President's  plan, 
deplores  the  fact  that  he 
"has  done  much  to  make 
it  a  party  question  by  the 
conspicuous,  if  not  delib- 
•erate,  offensiveness  of  his 
attitude  toward  the  Re- 
publican leaders  in  Con- 
gress, and,  for  that  matter, 
toward  Congress  as  a 
whole."  The  Baltimore 
Su7i  (Ind.  Dem.),  however, 
reminds  us  that  the  lead- 
ing Republican  critics  of 

the  proposed  constitution  have  not  put  themselves  on  record 
as  opposed  to  any  League  of  Nations,  but  merely  to  the  particular 
plan  now  before  the  Peace  Conference;  and  a  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  reports  that 
Senator  Hitchcock  (Dem.),  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 


CY>i»yrigliled  l>y  tlie  New  Voik  Tribune  Associatiuii. 

DISCUSSING  THE   LEAGU 


Committee,  recently  asked  Senator  Knox  (Rep.)  to  ^\Tite  out 
such  amendments  to  the  League  constitution  as  would  make  it 
acceptable  to  the  opposition.  While  the  reported  reply  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Senator  was  that  he  would  have  to  rewrite  the 
entire  docurrient,  nevertheless  there  are  rumors  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  covenant 
will  be  revised  at  Paris  to 
win  over  some  of  the  for- 
midable Senatorial  oppo- 
sition. Many  papers  agree 
with  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion (Dem.)  that  in  some 
form  "the  League  ojf 
Nations  is  coming  as  cer- 
tainly as  daylight  follows 
darkness,"  and  that  when 
it  comes  it  will  include  th6 
United  States.  Some  idea 
of  what  form  it  will  have 
to  take  to  run  the  gantlet 
of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate may  be  gathered  from 
an  examination  of  the 
more  authoritative  Re- 
publican criticisms.  These 
criticisms,  according  to  a 
Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  World 
(Dem.),  simmer  down  to 
three  real  demands  for 
modification,  namely: 

"1.  A  reservation  for 
the  preservation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  such 
stipulations  as  will  guar- 
antee its  perpetuation. 

"2.  Specific  phraseol- 
ogy that  will  give  the 
United  States  exclusive 
control  over  all  its  in- 
ternal and  domestic 
affairs. 

"3.  Such  limitations  as 
will  make  it  possible  for 
the  United  States  to  with- 
draw from  the  League  in 
the  event  of  necessity  or 
desirability." 


E   TO   ENFORCE   PEACE. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


Special  weight  is  attached  by  the  Republican  press  to  the 
criticisms  of  Senator  Philander  C.  Knox,  who  was  Secretary  of 
State  under  President  Taft.  His  speech  in  the  Senate  against 
the  League  constitution,  declares  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.), 
will  "change  votes  ia  the  Senate,  change  outside  opinion,  and 
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change  the  course  of  the  world."  The  League  in  its  proposed 
form,  said  Senator  Knox,  would  divide  the  world  into  two  great 
armed  camps,  breed  wars,  and  leave  us  bound  and  helpless.  He 
warned  the  nation  particularly  against  the  effect  of  excluding 
the  Central  Powers: 

"I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  covenant  provides  for 


TWO  VOTES  FOR  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 

three  sorts  of  states:  first,  'signatories'  of  the  covenant;  sec- 
ondly, protocol  states,  and  thirdly,  outcast  states,  which  I  take 
it  are  the  Central  Powers  and  their  allies. 

"Now  it  is  unnecessary  to  labor  an  argument  to  show  that  the 
inevitable  result  of  outlawing  the  Central  states  will  be  to  drive 
them  more  closely  together  for  mutual  self-protection,  and  that 
this  in  turn  will  make  the  formation  of  a  second  League  of 
Nations  almost  an  assured  certainty.  It  may  well  be  that  this 
second  league  will  not  at  the  outset  be  constituted  with  all  the 
formalities  which  mark  the  one  we  have  under  consideration, 
but  in  all  human  probability  such  a  league  will  be  somehow 
formed,  by  informal  understanding  or  otherwise,  and  when  so 
formed  will  bid  for  the  adherence  to  it  of  neutral  states.  We 
would  thus  have  in  no  distant  future  two  great  leagues  of  nations, 
ivhich  will  become  two  great  camps,  each  preparing  for  a  new 
and  greater  life-and-death  struggle.  Our  only  escape  from 
this,  result,  under  this  .plan,  would  be  through  the  exercise  of 
Buch  a  tyrannical  despotism  over  the  peoples  of  the  Central 
Powers  as  we,  with  all  our  traditions  and  ideals,  must  not 
become  a  party  to,  for  it  would  be  violative  of  all  of  those  human 
rights  for  which  our  fathers  fought  and  which  our  own  Con- 
stitution guarantees.  Moreover,  to  keep  peoples  in  such  a  state 
of  subjection  as  would  be  necessary  to  obviate  the  result  above 
pointed  out  would  require  such  an  expenditure  of  effort,  treasure, 
and  blood  as  never  would  be  permanently  tolerated  by  our 
people.  Thus  the  plan  proposed,  instead  of  being  a  plan  by 
which  the  permanent  peace  of  the  world  would  be  assured, 
becomes  a  plan  under  which  a  constant  warfare  or  a  potential 
great  world-wide  conflagration  becomes  an  assured  fact." 

The  New  York  Tribune,  by  parallel  column^g,  brings  out  these 
chief  points  of  difference  between  the  Paris  plan  and  Senator 
Knox's: 


THE  KNOX  PLAN 

A  League  formed  of  all,  not  a 
portion,  of  the  nations  of  the 
world. 


THE  PARIS  PLAN 

Under  Article  VII  it  is  pro- 
vided that  no  state  shall  be 
admitted  unless  it  is  able  to 
give  guaranties  of  its  intention 
to  observe  its  international 
obligations  and  conform  to  the 
principles  prescribed  by  the 
League  in  regard  to  its  naval 
and  military  forces  and 
armaments. 


War  to  be  declared  an  inter- 
national crime,  and  any  nation 
engaging  in  war,  except  in  self- 
defense  when  actually  at- 
tacked, to  be  punished  by  the 
world  as  an  international 
criminal. 


The  Monroe  Doctrine  to  be 
safeguarded;  also  our  immi- 
gi-ation  pohcy  and  our  right 
to  expel  aliens. 


Oiu-  right  to  maintain  mili- 
tary and  naval  establishments 
and  coaling  stations,  and  our 
right  to  fortify  the  Panama 
Canal  and  our  frontiers  to  be 
safeguarded. 


Article  XVI  provides  that 
should  any  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  break  its 
covenants  under  Article  XII 
(relating  to  arbitration)  it  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  committed 
an  act  of  war  against  the 
League,  which  undertakes  to 
exercise  economic  pressure; 
and  it  is  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
executive  council  to  recom- 
mend what  military  or  naval 
force  the  members  of  the 
League  shall  contribute  to  be 
used  to  protect  the  covenants 
of  the  League. 

None  of  these  matters  is 
mentioned  specifically,  but 
President  Wilson  has  said  that 
the  League  will  "extend-  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  whole 
world"  and  that  domestic  and 
internal  questions  are  not  a 
concern  of  the  League. 

Article  VIII  says:  "The  exec- 
utive council  shall  also  deter- 
mine for  the  consideration  and 
action  of  the  several  govern- 
ments what  military  equip- 
ment and  armament  is  fair  and 
reasonable  and  in  proportion 
to  the  scale  of  forces  laid 
down  in  the  program  of  dis- 
armament, and  these  limits 
when  adopted  shall  not  be 
exceeded  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  executive 
council." 

Article  XIV  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  "  permanent 
court  of  international  justice," 
but  its  powers  are  limited  to 
hearing  and  determining  "  any 
matter  which  the  parties  recog- 
nize as  suitable  for  submission 
to  it  for  arbitration"  under 
Article  XIII. 


An  international  court  to  be 
empowered  by  the  League  to 
call  upon  the  signatory  Powers 
to  enforce  its  decrees  against 
unwilling  states  by  force, 
economic  pressure,  or  other- 
wise. The  constitution  of  the 
League  to  provide,  however, 
that  decrees  against  an  Amer- 
ican Power  shall  be  enforced 
by  the  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  decrees  against  a 
country  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere by  the  Powers  of  that 
hemisphere. 

Senator  Knox  also  named,  as  possible  alternatives  to  a  League 
of  Nations,  these  three  other  plans  for  preventing  wars: 

"Compulsory  arbitration  of  all  international  disputes, 

"An   alliance   between   the   United   States   and   some   other 

strong  Power  or  Powers  for  mutual  protection. 

"A  'true  League  of  Nations,'  if  the  people  of  the  country  are 

willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice  in  independence  and 

sovereignty." 

But  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.)  thinks  that  "the  Paris 
covenant  does  practically  aU  the  things  any  of  Mr.  Knox's 
plans  would  do."  "How  did  Senator  Knox  happen  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  his  plan  for  compulsory  arbitration  is  embodied 
in  Article  XII  of  the  proposed  covenant?"  wonders  the  Newark 
News  (Ind.),  which  goes  on  to  a  consideration  of  his  other 
two  proposals: 

"As  a  second  substitute,  he  proposes  that  we  enter  into  a  firm 
alliance  with  the  'strongest  other  Power  or  two  Powers  of  the 
world  for  mutual  protection.'  This  is  a  singular  proposal  to 
come  from  one  who  criticizes  the  League  plan  on  the  ground 
that  because  it  does  not  include  the  Central  Powers  it  would 
force  them  to  set  up  an  opposing  alhanee  and  thus  breed  war. 
What  the  proposed  covenant  provides  for  is  virtually  an  immedi- 
ate alliance  with  all  the  Entente  Powers,  surely  a  stronger  and 
safer  alliance  than  one  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain, 
or  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  FVance. 

"As  a  practical  statesman,  does  Senator  Knox  believe  it  would 
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be  possible  to  i)ei'sua(h'  the  American  people  to. make  an  allianee 
with  Great  Britain  alone  or  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  if 
it  were  de^sirable?  He  must  know  that  such  a  })roposal  would 
meet  with  instant  opposition  from  innumerable  sources 

"His  third  proposal  is  for  a  superso\"ereign  league  of  all 
nations,  including  the  Central  Powers,  equipped  with  power  to 
enforce  its  decrees.  That  is  ):>rovided  for  as  an  eventual  devtloj)- 
ment  of  the  proposed  League  of  Nations.  Senator  Kno.x  seems 
to  stand  alone  in  proposing  that  the  Central  Powers  shall  be 
admitted  at  the  present  time,  ^^  hfu  we  know  nothing  about  their 
orientation. 

"How  would  this  supersovereign,  all-inclusive  league  avoid 
the  objections  Senator  Knox  raises  against  the  pi'oposed  League? 
What  better  protection  would  it  give  th"  Monroe  Do<-trine? 
How  would  it  helj)  us  slick  to  ^^'ashin!;ton's  advice  of  avoiding 
entangling  alliances'.'  How  Mould  it  prestine  our  soven  ignty 
unlimited? 

"None  of  these  ])roposals,  which  are  either  inherent  in  the 
|)roposed  League  or  developments  to  which  it  will  lead  in  time, 
remove  any  of  the  objections  Senator  Knox  raises  against  the 
League.  Of  the  three  ))roposals,  the  one  faAored  by  the  New 
York  Tribune,  which  speaks  for  the  Republican  i)arty,  is  the 
second,  an  alliance  with  'the  strongest  other  Power  or  two 
Powers.'  It  is  the  one  Lodge,  Hoosevelt,  and  others  fa^'ored 
liefore  the  proposed  League  i?lan  was  formulated.  It  represents 
the  old  l>alance-of-power  idea,  with  its  reliance  upon  material 
and  ^'isible  power.  It  is  the  obvious  suggestion  for  a  reunion  of 
the  English-sj)caking  peoples  and  the  creation  of  a  consolidated 
jjolitical  unit  A\hich  far-sighted  British  statesmen  ha\'e  criticized 
on  the  ground  that  such  strength  woidd  l)e  a  temi)tation  to  a 
misuse  of  strength." 

Senator  Lodge  will  hv  the  majority  leader  of  the  ne.xt  Senate, 
and  probably  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
He  condemns  the  Paris  covenant  as  a  movement  awaj'  from 
George  Washington  "toward  the  other  end  of  the  line  at  which 
stands  the  sinister  figure  of  Trotzky,  the  chamjnon  of  inter- 
nationalism." He  criticizes  also  the  vagueness,  of  phraseology. 
"As  it  stands,"  he  says,  "there  is  serious  danger  that  the  very 
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Ft  Tl  HI':    ARMAMENTS ? 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 


"if  the  United  States  enters  any  league  of  nations  it  does  so 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large,  and  not  for  its  own  benefit," 
he  goes  on  to  say: 

"There  are  certain  constructive  propositions  which  it  would 
be  well,  1  think,  for  the  Peace  Conference  to  consider. 


nations  which  sign  the  constitution  will  quarrel  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  various  articles  before  a  tweh<'month  has  passed." 
-Vfter  arguing  that  to  join  the  League  would  be  to  turn  our  backs 
o.i  the  doctrines  of  Washington  and  Monroe,  and  affirming  that 


STILL   HOPING! 

— Bull  in  The  Mess-Kit  (Camp  Merritt). 

"If  it  is  said  that  you  can  preserve  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by 
extending  it,  which  appears  to  me  clearly  to  mean  its  destruction 
and  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms,  then  let  us  put  three  lines  into 
the  draft  for  the  League  which.will  preserve  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt  or  question. 

"It  is  easily  done. 

"  Let  us  also  have,  if  we  enter  the  Ijcague,  a  complete  exclusion 
from  the  League's  jurisdiction  of  such  questions  as  are  involved 
in  immigration  and  the  right  of  each  country  to  say  who  shall 
come  within  its  borders  and  become  citizens. 

"These  and  certain  other  questions  vital  to  national  existence 
ought  to  be  exempted  from  any  control  by  the  League  or  its 
officials  l)y  a  very  few  words,  such  as  can  be  found  in  the  ar- 
bitration treaties  of  1907. 

"There  should  be  some  definite  provision  for  peaceful  with- 
drawal from  the  League  if  any  nation  desires  to  withdraw. 

"  Lastly,  let  us  have  a  definite  statement  in  the  constitution  of 
the  League  as  to  whether  the  League  is  to  have  an  international 
force  of  its  own  or  is  to  have  the  power  to  summon  the  armed 
forces  of  the  different  members  of  the  League. 

"Let  it  be  stated  in  plain  language  whether  the  'measures,* 
the  'recommendations,'  or  the  suggestions  of  the  executive 
council  are  to  be  binding  upon  the  members  of  the  League  and  are 
to  compel  them  to  do  what  the  League  delegates  and  the  execu- 
tive council  determine  to  be  necessary. 

"On  the  question  of  the  use  of  force  we  should  not  proceed  in 
the  dark. 

"If  those  who  support  tlie  League  decline  to  make  such 
simple  statements  as  these,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  sec^king  to  do  by  indirection  and  the  use  of 
nebulous  phrases  what  tliey  ar(>  not  willing  to  do  directly. 

"Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  j)reservation  of  the  world's 
peace  than  this,  for  ev<>ry  exercise  of  power  by  the  executi\o 
council  which  the  signatories  to  the  League  might  fairly  consider 
to  be  doubtful  would  lead  to  Acry  perilous  controversies  and  to 
menacing   dissensions. 

"Unless  some  better  constitution  for  a  League  than  thi.s  can 
be  drawn,  it  seems  to  me,  after  such  examination  as  1  have  been 
able  to  give,  that  the  world's  peace  would  be  imich  better,  mucii 
more  surely  promoted,  by  allowing  the  United  States  to  go  on 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  resjionsible  for  the  peace  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, without  any  danger  of  collision  with  Europe  as  to  ques- 
tions among  the  various  American  states,  and  if  a  League  is 
desired  it  might  be  made  up  by  the  European  nations  whoso 
interests  are  chiefly  concerned,  and  with  which  the  United  States 
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could  cooperate  fully  and  at  any  time,  whenever  cooperation  was 
needed." 

Ex-President  William  H.  f  aft,  who,  the  New  York  World 
remarks,  will  share  the  credit  with  President  Wilson  when  the 
League  of  Nations  becomes" "a  living,  vital  bill  of  rights  between 
peoples  and  governments,"  an.d  who  spoke  in  defense  of  the  Paris 
constitution  from  the  same  platform  as  the  President  on  March  4, 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-house  in  New  York,  welcomes  such 
constructive  criticism  as  Senator  Lodge  and  others  offer.  While 
refuting  all  the  alarmist  arguments  against  the  League,  he  would 
welcome  certain  minor  revisions  and  amendments  that  would 


THE    RELEASE    OF  THE  BUTTERFLY.      BUT  WHEN 
IS     THE     DOVE     COMING     OUT     OF     THE     ARK  ? 

^-Holland  in  John  Bull  (London). 

clarify  the  real  meaning  of  the  constitution.     Of  its  relation  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  he  said  in  his  New  York  address: 

"In  some  speeches  in  the  Senate  intimations  have  been  made 
which  enlarge  this  doctrine  beyond  what  can  be  justified.  Those 
who  would  seek  to  enforce  a  Monroe  Doctrine  which  makes  the 
western  hemisphere  our  own  preserve  in  which  we  may  impose 
our  sovereign  will  on  the  will  of  other  countries  in  their  own 
interest,  because,  indeed,  we  have  done  that  in  the  past,  should 
not  be  sustained. 

"The  idea  that  the  conditions  in  America  and  in  Europe  can 
be  maintained  absolutely  separate,  with  the  great  trade  rela- 
tions between  North  America  and  Europe  and  South  America 
and  Europe,  is  looking  backward,  and  not  forward.  It  does 
not  face  existing  conditions. 

"I  would  have  no  objection  to,  and  I  would  favor,  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  I  have  stated  it  above,  by 
specific  words  in  the  covenant,  with  a  further  provision  that  the 
settlement  of  purely  American  questions  should  be  remitted 
primarily  to  the  American  nations,  with  machinery  like  that  of 
the  present  League,  and  that  European  nations  should  not 
intervene  unless  requested  to  do  so  by  the  American  nations. 

"The  European  nations  desire  our  entrance  into  this  League, 
not  that  they  may  control  America,  but  to  secure  our  aid  in 
controlling  Europe,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  they  would  be 
relieved  if  the  primary  duty  of  keeping  peace  and  policing  this 
western  hemisphere  was  delegated  to  us  and  our  western  col- 
leagues. I  object,  however,  to  such  a  reservation  as  was  con- 
tained in  the  Hague  Conference  against  entangling  alliances, 
because  the  recommendation  was  framed  before  the  demon- 
strations of  this  war,  and  contains  reservations  as  to  the  so-called 
policy  against  entangling  alliances  that  are  inconsistent  with  the 
needs  of  this  nation  and  the  needs  of  the  world  to  secure  the  peace- 
ful future  of  both." 

Senator  Capper,  Republican,  of  Kansas,  who  shares  Mr. 
Taft's  views,  thinks  nevertheless  that  "the  cuffing  and  buffeting 
President  Wilson's  League  of  Nations  plan  is  getting  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  President  and  for  the  country."  Let  us  give  two 
or  three  months  to  the  study,  discussion,  and  analysis  of  the 
plan,  he  says,  and  "then  we  will  know  what  we  are  signing." 
"After  it  is  approved,"  he  adds,  "the  American  people  will  back  it 
with  money,  men,  and,  if  necessary,  force,  to  make  it  workable." 


DEEDS  AND   MISDEEDS   OF  CONGRESS 

WHEN  VICE-PRESIDENT  MARSHALL  declared  the 
[Senate  adjourned  "sine  Deo"  instead  of  ''sine  die," 
he  made  no  great  mistake  in  the  view  of  several 
editors  of  both  parties  whose  opinion  of  the  last  Senatorial  ses- 
sion, and  indeed  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  is  but  mildly  exprest 
by  the  adjective  "godless."  A  "slacker  Senate  "  and  a  Congress 
"politically  illiterate,"  is  the  Ncav  York  World's  (Dem.)  charac- 
terization. The  late  Congress  made  a  "pitiful  record,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Chicago  Daily  News  (Ind.).  The  Detroit  Free 
Press  (Ind.)  declares  that  it  expired,  not  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  but 
"unwept,  unhonored,  and  roundly  curst."  Its  passing  was 
simply  "a  good  riddance,"  according  to  the  New  York  Sun 
(Ind.  Rep.).  Yet  in  the  news  columns  of  this  same  New  York 
daily  we  read  that  this  was  the  one  great  war-Congress  of  our 
history,  the  only  Congress  to  make  two  declarations  of  war  and, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Spanish- War  Congress,  the  only 
one  which  ever  declared  a  war  and  handled  all  the  necessary  leg- 
islation for  conducting  it.  On  March  4  "  the  greatest  epoch  in  the 
parliamentary  history  of  the  United  States  came  to  a  close"  and, 
as  the  writer  of  this  Sun  dispatch  puts  it,  the  work  of  the  Sixty- 
fifth  Congress  has  made  it  "the  greatest  legislative  body  in  the 
point  of  achiev.ement  in  world  historj'."  Not  even  in  the  days 
of  the  Civil  War,  says  the  New  York  Times  editorially,  "were. so 
many  or  so  great  and  lasting  things  accomplished."  The 
Democratic  Richmond  Virginian  declares  that  on  the  whole  the 
record  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  "is  one  of  which  Americans 
may  well  be  proud,"  and  the  New  York  Globe,  with  its  Republican 
view-point,  agrees  that  the  record  is  one  of  "big  things  for  the 
most  part  well  done."  How  may  we  reconcile  this  denunciation 
and  praise?  The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  does  it  by  saying 
that  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  "wasn't  born  great  and  it  could 
never  have  achieved  greatness,"  but  "an  unavoidable  measure 
of  greatness  has' been  thrust  upon  it."  Or,  as  the  Boston  Xeuss 
Bureau  (Ind.)  points  out,  the  late  Congress  quit  with  "probably 
a  new  record  for  work  done  and  also  for  that  left  unfinished." 

To  glance  at  the  acts  which  will  make  our  war-Congress  no- 
table in  our  history,  we  find  that  the  Washington  correspondents 
call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  declared  war  upon 
both  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary;  that  it  broke  all  tax- 
making  records  by  levying  $10,060,000,000  in  two  years;  that 
it  similarly  broke  bond-issuing  records  by  authorizing  .$22,- 
000,000,000  worth  of  bonds;  that  it  passed  the  record  Army  ap- 
propriation of  $12,000,000,000;  that  it  passed  the  Selective 
Service  Law  and  raised  the  greatest  American  Army;  that  it 
had  the  distinction  of  being  addrest  by  the  President  nine  times, 
thus  receiving  more  attention  from  the  White  House  than  any 
previous  Congress;  that  it  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $2,- 
884,000,000  to  create  an  American  merchant  marine;  that  it 
created  an  American  air  service  and  an  airplane  mail  service; 
that  it  authorized  government  control  of  food,  fuel,  railroads, 
and  means  of  communication.  In  all,  it  appropriated  some 
$57,000,000,000,  which  shows  that  we  have  traveled  far  since 
people  were  pointing  with  so  much  alarm  at  a  "billion-dollar 
Congress."  This  Congress  enacted  a  measure  legalizing  daylight 
saving,  a  war-time  prohibition  measm-e  and  the  prohibition 
amendment  recently  ratified,  and  it  twice  came  within  one  vote 
of  sending  a  woman-suffrage  amendment  to  the  States  for  rati- 
fication. In  its  two  years  of  life,  as  a  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  notes,  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress 
was  actually  in  session  for  634  days.  It  first  met  in  extra  session 
on  April  2,  1917,  and  foiu"  days  later  declared  war  against  Ger- 
many. On  December  7,  1917,  it  declared  war  upon  Austria- 
Hungary.  Another  important  date  in  its  history  was  January 
8,  1918,  when  President  Wilson  outlined  his  fourteen  points  of 
peace  before  a  joint  session  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

March  4  ends  a  period  of  eight  years  of  virtual  Democratic 
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control  of  Congress  and  six  years  of  complete  Democratic  con- 
trol of  the  Government.  Whatever  the  reason  may  have  been, 
the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  declares  that  dm'ing  these 
years  the  Democrats  "passed  mere  and  greater  statutes  than 
luck  or  will  to  legislate  has  given  the  i>ower  of  j)assiug  to  their 
Republican  predecessors."  Since  March,  1913,  and  before  our 
entrance  into  the  war,  Democratic  Congresses  enacted  the  Under- 
wood Tariff  Law  Avith  its  income-tax  attachment,  the  epoch- 
making  Federal  Reserve  Act,  the  Harrison  Antidrug  Law,  the 
Eight-hour  Railroad  Law,  and  other  important  legislation  dealing 

with  social  questions. 

But  Republican  papers 
do  not  see  anything 
glorious  in  this  record. 
The  New  York  Trilmne 
(Rep.)  declares  that 
while  the  Sixty-fifth  Con- 
gress "thi-ough  excessive 
timidity"  sank  lower 
l)olitically  than  the  Sixty- 
fourth  or  Sixty -third, 
"they  had  already  made 
a  long  descent  toward 
self-effacement."  The 
Democratic  party,  it 
roundly  asserts,  "has 
deser^^edly  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  the  coun- 
try." The  New  York  *S'(m 
(Ind.  Rep.)  insists  that 
the  Democratic  party 
showed  itself  "incompe- 
tent, extravagant,  and 
unworthy  of  puV)lic  con- 
fidence," and  that  "Con- 
gress has  never  been  so 
weak  and  so  ineffective 
as  it  has  been  under  the 
domination  of  the  Demo- 
crats." The  Detroit  Free 
Press  (Ind.)  denounces 
the  outgoing  Congress  as  "lacking  any  spirit  of  Avide  construc- 
tive patriotism  in  time  of  war,"  and  having  been  "sectionally 
ruled  for  the  benefit  of  the  Southern  Democracy'."  The  Balti- 
more Evening  Sun  (Ind.)  answers  eulogists  of  the  great  deeds  of 
the  war-Congress  by  remarking  that  this  Congress  will  be  not 
only  famous  for  what  it  did,  but  forever  "notorious  for  the 
things  which  it  did  not  do": 

"It  did  not  unseat  a  notorious  pro-German  Senator.  It 
howled  about  Presidential  'dictation,'  found  fault  with  this 
and  that,  'viewed  with  alarm'  various  and  sundry,  and  when 
called  upon  to  solve  the  railroad  problem,  the  merchant  marine 
problem,  the  matter  of  looking  after  returned  soldiers  and  sailors, 
the  question  of  unemployment,  the  many  important  matters 
of  business  and  economic  readjustment  following  the  war,  it 
sidestept  and  did  nothing  at  all.  It  passed  a  revenue  bill 
after  keeping  the  country  in  suspense  for  eight  months,  and  com- 
plained that  the  'War  Department  had  ceased  to  function.' 
It  left  the  Victory  Loan  Bill  until  so  late  that  it  came  near 
being  defeated  by  the  'hot-air'  filibusters  of  the  Senate,  and 
would  have  been  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Republican  leaders  got 
cold  feet  on  that  attempt  to  apply  the  lash  to  the  President. 
It  spent  nuich  of  its  time  in  lieariiig  boastful  defiances  of  the 
'dictator'  in  the  White  House  and  then  scuttling  for  cover 

"A  'notable  record'  surely!     What  a  Congress!" 

The  New  York  World  declares  that  "at  no  other  period  of  Amer- 
ican history  has  the  country  been  so  near  a  complete  breakdown 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government."  It  observes  that 
Congress  does  not  even  deserve  the  credit  for  its  war-legislation, 
since  "not  a  single  measure  of  importance,  military,  financial,  or 


Copyiiglitetl  l>y  the  l.liiii'clinsl  Stiuii... 

THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE, 

In   the   ^ixty-sixth    Congress.    Fred- 
erick   H.  Gillett,    of    Massachusetts, 
whom  the  Republicans  liave  selected 
to  succeed  Champ  Clark. 


industrial,  originated  in  Congi'ess."  They  were  all  "suggested 
by  the  Executive,"  and  most  of  them,  as  another  editor  ob- 
serves, were  forced  to  passage  either  by  the  pressure  of  the 
Executive  or  by  public  opinion.  The  World  denounces  the 
informal  filibuster  led  by  Senators  La  Follette  and  Sherman, 
which  held  up  the  great  supply-bills  at  the  end  of  the  last  session, 
and  asserts  that  there  was  a  "united  or  a  silent  Republican 
party"  behind  the  two  Senators.  While  the  $7,000,000,000 
Loan  Bill  and  the  Wheat  Guaranty  Bill,  appropriating  about 
$1,000,000,  were  finally  passed,  "  a  total  of  nearly  $3,900,000,000 
in  appropriations  failed." 
Among  the  measures 
held  up  were: 


The  General  Defi- 
ciency Bill,  with  $750,- 
000,000  for  the  railroads. 

The  $7.50,000,000  Na- 
A'al  Appropriation  Bill, 
with  its  three-year  build- 
ing program. 

The  Sundry  Appropri- 
ations Bill,  including  a 
$6.50,000,000  appropria- 
tion for  the  merchant 
marine. 

The  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriations Bill,  includ- 
ing a  repeal  of  the  Day- 
light SaAing  Law. 

The  Reclamation  Mea- 
sure, providing  farms  for 
returned  soldiers. 

The  Oil,  Coal,  and 
Mineral  Leasing  Bill. 

The  ■  Woman  Suffrage 
Amendment. 

The  bill  designed  to 
enforce  national  prohi- 
bition. 

The  bill  drastically 
restricting  immigration 
for  four  vears. 


HE  WILL  DRAFT  THE  NEXT  TARIFF. 

.Joseph  W.  Pordney,  of  IMichigan, 
who  is  expected  to  head  the  House 
Ways  and  IMeans  Committee  in  the 
next  Congress. 


A  correspondent  of 
The  World  calls  the  fail- 
ure to  give  the  railroads 

the  $750,000,000  appropriation  "a  staggering  blow"  for  the  roads, 
which  may  now  "be  compelled  to  go  into  the  open  market  for 
funds  in  competition  with  the  Treasury  Department  in  its  effort 
to  place  the  coming  Victory  Loan."  Another  serious  result 
of  the  filibuster  noted  in  this  dispatch  is  that — 

"Agencies  of  the  Department  of  Labor  will  have  to  close  their 
work  for  a  lack  of  funds.  The  LTnitc^d  States  Employment 
Service  will  have  to  discontinue  its  registration  offices  at  the 
demobilization  camps,  through  which  it  has  been  placing  men  in 
jobs  at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  month." 

Republican  Senators  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  call  for 
an  extra  session  of  the  new  Congi-ess  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  In  this  Congress,  readers  will  remember,  the  Re- 
publicans will  have  a  substantial  majority  in  the  House  and  a 
margin  of  two  votes  in  their  favor  in  the  Senate.  The  New 
York  Sun  criticizes  the  President  very  severely  for  going  away 
a  second  time  when  he  is  "needed  at  home."  The  non-partizan 
Boston  CJvristian  Science  Monitor  attributes  his  reluctance  to 
call  a  special  session  to  the  fact  that  he  would  by  so  doing  "leave 
behind  him  in  action  a  legislative  body  under  the  control  of  the 
opposition."  Several  papers  emi)liasize  the  great  anu)uiit  of 
work  for  the  new  Congress  to  do.  But  it  seems  to  the  Newark 
Neics  (Ind.)  that,  "If  most  of  the  talk  in  the  closing  days  of 
this  Congress  is  a  criterion,  we  are  just  as  likely  to  get  the  way 
paved  for  construction  by  having  no  Congress  in  session  as  by 
having  it  at  'work'  while  the  peace  treaty  is  being  framed." 
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DOUBTS   ABOUT   OUR   *^ LABOR   CRISIS" 

WHILE  OPTIMISM  WAS  THE  KEY-NOTE  sounded 
by  the  various  State  executives  at  the  recent  White 
House  conference  of  governors  and  mayors  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  reconstruction  and  to  de\ase  ways  of  "steadying 
and  easing  and  facilitating  the  whole  labor  processes  of  the 
United  States,"  the  fact  that  the  conference  was  called  is  in- 
terpreted by  the  Socialist  New  York  Call  as  "an  open  admission 
that  all  is  not  right  for  business  men  in  the  labor  world  of  the 
country,  and  that  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  sentiment  that 
can  not  go  unlieeded."  Before  liis  first  journey  to  the  Peace 
Conference,  the  same  paper  reminds  us,  President  Wilson  ex- 
prest  the  belief  that  our  reconstruction  problems  in  this  country 
could  safely  be  left  to  the  initiative  of  the  "business  man"; 
but  on  his  return  he  found,  ac- 
cording to  The  Call,  that  "re- 
construction refuses  to  recon- 
struct at  the  hands  of  the 
business  man,"  and  he  sum- 
moned the  State  and  city 
executives  to  meet  a  critical 
situation.  But  to  balance  against 
this  view  we  have  Secretary  of 
Labor  William  B.  Wilson's  as- 
surance that  our  reconstruction 
difficulties  are  largely  a  matter 
of  "hysteria,"  and  President 
Wilson's  reminder  that  our  in- 
dustries have  been  less  disturbed 
and  disorganized  by  the  war  than 
those  of  other  countries,  and 
that  we  should  therefore 
approach  these  problems  "with 
a  good  deal  of  confidence."  In 
fact,  the  message  of  the  con- 
ference, as  interpreted  by  Theo- 
dore M.  Knappen,  a  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.),  was  that  all 
business  needs  at  the  present 
moment  is  a  "mind  cure." 
To  quote  Mr.  Knappen: 


•.  OH    DOCTort'.  ARE 

— /  Yoo  SURE  nt'i       ^ 

^,  hc501NCi  To  RECOVER 
■■'-,-  s?  }■-■■' 


Copyrigiited  by  llie  New  York  Tribvme  Association 

ONE  MEMBER  OF  THE  FAMILY  WHO  SEEMS 
TO  BE   ENTIRELY  OUT  OF  DANGER. 

• — Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


"The  main  trouble  with  the 
nation,  opinion  runs,  is  that  it 
thinks  i.t   ought  to  be  sick  after 

all  it  has  gone  through,  and  is  sure  that  it  is;  whereas,  according 
to  the  speakers  of  to-day,  it  ought  not  to  be  sick,  beyond  a  slight 
fever,  and  reaUy  is  in  robust  health.  All  it  needs  is  the  vigorous 
exercise  of  good,  hard  work,  the  doctors  say.  Let  the  country 
get  out  and  get  busy,  as  it  has  great  need  to  be,  and  its  shadowy 
economic  troubles  will  be  over." 

This  view  is  supported  by  Secretary  Wilson,  who  assured  the 
assembled  governors  and  mayors  that  we  have  to-day  actually 
less  unemployment  than  in  normal  times.     He  said: 

"There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  hysteria  in  connection  with 
reconstruction. 

"  We  are  passing  through  exactly  the  same  kind  of  an  atmo- 
sphere that  we  passed  through  immediately  following  our  en- 
trance into  the  world-war. 

"Even  in  busy  times  we  have  about  a  million  unemployed. 
Our  reports  now  indicate  an  unemployment  of  about  350,000 
from  the  districts  our  reports  cover.  We  cover  about  half  the 
country.     Double  the  figure  and  you  have  only  700,000. 

"We  are  now  short  in  our  normal  supply  of  labor  between 
3,000,000  and  .5*,000,000  of  men. 

"The  strikes  at  Seattle,  Paterson,  and  elsewhere  were  not 
economic  disturbances.  A  deliberate  attempt  was  made  to  incite 
a  political  revolution  and  establish  a  Soviet  form  of  government. 
It  failed  because  the  Department  of  Labor  has  been  fighting  that 
spirit  for  two  years.   -  The  soil  was  not  fertile  for  Soviet  seed. 


"I  predict  a  decade  of  industrial  activity  in  which  the  false 
philosophy  of  Bolshevism  will  be  lost  and  forgotten." 

Confidence,  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.) 
reports,  was  the  key-note  of  the  speeches  made  by  the  governors 
with  only  two  exceptions.  From  Arizona,  where  copper  pro- 
duction, artificially  stimulated  by  the  war,  is  slowing  down,  and 
from  West  Virginia,  where  many  coal-niines  are  closed,  came 
notes  of  distress.  Said  Judge  Lewis,  speaking  for  Governor 
Campbell,  of  Arizona: 

"The  Government  has  turned  its  earnest  attention  to  the 
solution  of  the  copper  problem.  There  is  on  hand  a  biUion 
pounds  of  raw  copper  which  is  unmarketed,  and  ^dth  that  billion 
pounds  of  raw  copper  unmarketed  the  copper  market,  with  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Government  ftxt  price,  has  gone  to  pieces, 
and  at  the  present  time  we  have  a  state  of  unemployment, 
where  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  60,000  miners  who  are  engaged  in 

the  copper  industry  in  Arizona 
are  out  of  work,  and  that  per- 
centage is  going  to  increase 
unless  we  have  the  cooperation 
of  the  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  stabilizing  the 
copper  market." 

Governor  Cornwall,  of  West 
Virginia,  reported  that  less  than 
half  of  the  100,000  persons  in 
his  State  who  are  normally  en- 
gaged in  coal-mining  are  now  at 
work.     He  said: 


"Jvlanj'  mines  are  closed  en- 
tirely. Some  are  running  two 
or  three  days  a  week.  The  coal- 
mining people  with  whom  I  have 
talked — the  operators — teU  me 
they  are  unable  to  make  eon- 
tracts  with  men  who  were  their 
customers  prior  to  the  war,  be- 
cause those  customers  believe 
the  price  of  coal  will  be  very 
much  lower  after  a  while." 

Governor  Townsend,  of  Dela- 
Avare,  thinks  that  "not  a  single 
Delaware  man"  will  hunt  a  job 
in  the  next  year  and  not  find  it. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Oglesby,  of 
Illinois,  said  his  State  knew  of 
no  reason  for  "blue  pessi- 
mism," but  to  make  the  situa- 
tion even  better  he  suggested: 


"Let  wheat,  pork,  etc.,  go  back  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. There  will  be  no  cheaper  living  with  wheat  at  $2.26 
and  hogs  at  $17.50.  The  farmers  of  IlUnois  don't  need  these 
prices,  and  I  am  a  farmer  myself,  and  know  what  I  am  talking 
about.  The  creation  of  multifarious  boards  should  stop,  and 
business  men  be  permitted  to  resume  their  normal  procedure 
Avithout  war-time  hindrance." 

When  the  mayors  of  more  than  a  hundred  of  our  largest  cities 
were  heard,  however,  the  note  of  confidence  was  a  little  less  in 
evidence,  if  we  accept  the  report  of  Mr.  Knappen,  who  thus 
summarizes  their  views  for  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"First — -Business  lassitude  and  unemployment  are  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  th,e  railways  "under  national  control,  tho 
representing  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  consuming  capacity  of  the 
nation,  are  neither  efficiently  conducted  nor  buying  the  supplies 
and  making  the  improvements  that  they  absolutely  need. 

"Secondly — Road-building  and  other  improvements  are  dis- 
couraged by  excessive  freight-rates  on  building  materials. 

"Thirdly — The  Federal  Government  is  lu-ging  other  govern- 
ments and  private  concerns  to  get  busy  and  produce,  but  is  doing 
nothing  but  talk  itself.  Congress  being  roundly  blamed  for  ad- 
journing without  passing  bills  essential  to  governmental  actiAities. 

"Fourthly — -The  unemployment  situation  is  not  generally  bad 
now,  but  is  getting  worse,  and  a  desperate  Bolshevik  propaganda 
is  actively  at  work  to  aggravate  the  situation." 
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MUST  LADY  NICOTIN   FOLLOW   JOHN 
BARLEYCORN  ? 

/A  LTHO  "THE  CREAKING  TUMBREL  which  carted 
/-\  King  Alcohol  to  the  gallows  has  lieen  turned  around 
■^  -^  and  started  back  after  Lady  Nicotin,"  as  the  Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star  observes,  newspapers  cognizant  of  the 
tremendous  and  increasing  demand  for  tobacco  in  both  civil 
and  military  life  do  not  seem  to  think  that  her  Ladyship  needs 
to  prepare  at  once  for  execution.  "The  Nineteenth  Amend- 
ment that  will  tear  awa}'  so  many  valuable  lives  from  the 
dragon-clutch  of  the  Tobacco  Devil  is,"  the  Pittsburg  Leader 
is  confident,  still  "far,  far  in  the  peaceful  future."  "A  match, 
please!"  is  one  editor's  cheerful  way  of  dismissing  the  idea  that 
he  may  soon  be  deprived  by  law  of  his  cherished  cigar. 

Yet  a  leading  antagonist  of  the  tobacco  lial)it  \\'arns  us  that 

"the  antinicotin   crusade  is  not 

to  be  considered  with  levity." 
The  New  York  Evening  World 
agrees  that  "it's  no  joke";  the 
crusade  "is,  on  the  contrary,  to 
be  considered  with  profound 
seriousness  as  a  warning  of  the 
tragic  e.xtremes  of  anemia  and 
palsy  with  which  the  robust  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  are 
menaced  since  it  became  possible 
to  ^vrite  sumptuary  laws  into  the 
Constitution."  Such  a  dynamic 
personage  as  Bilh'  Sunday  is  re- 
ported to  have  said:  "Prohibi- 
tion is  won;  now  for  tobacco." 
Press  writers  note  the  growth 
of  such  organizations  as  the  No- 
Tobacco  League  and  antitobaeco 
activity  on  the  part  of  certain 
leaders  in  such  influential  and 
militant  bodies  as  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  and  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union. 
Prof.  F.  W.  Roman,  author  of 
the  booklet,  "Nicotin  Ne.xt,"  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  "the  evils 

of  tobacco  are  greater  than  those  _ 

of  liquor."    The  Washington  Post 

takes  pains  to  caution  its  readers  in  particular  not  to  laugh  at 
the  anticigaret  movement,  for  "anticigaret  leagues  have  been 
formed  in  several  States,  among  them  Ohio,  and  the  number 
is  growing."  Anticigaret  laws  in  some  Western  States  have, 
it  has  been  admitted,  failed  of  enforcement.  The  Rochester 
Herald  quotes  a  feminine  campaigner  against  the  tobacco 
habit  as  saying  "the  fight  against  the  cigaret  will  be  harder 
than'  that  against  gambling,  swearing,  and  other  evils,  because 
many  women  as  well  as  men  indulge  in  cigarets."  But  past 
failures  and  the  new  additions  to  the  ranks  of  the  smokers  have 
only  stirred  up  the  foes  of  tobacco  to  greater  zeal.  The  Deseret 
News,  speaking  for  the  dominant  religious  body  in  Utah,  praises 
Colorado  Presbyterians  for  declaring  for  the  national  prohibition 
of  cigarets  and  predicts,  "  in  view  of  the  success  of  the  great  fight 
against  the  liquor  traffic,  that  the  same  measure  of  success 
against  the  desj)icable  and  deadly  cigaret  will  eventually  be 
chronicled."  Antilohacco  workers  have  been  especially  active  in 
Indiana,  where  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  legislature  to 
make  any  tobacco-user  ineligible  to  public  office.  One  member  of 
this  legislature  has  voiced  his  sentiments  in  a  speech  quoted 
in  the  daily  papers: 

"Smoking  in   all   public   places,   including  depots,   all   places 
where  people  have  to  go  to  conduct  business,  as  stores,  barber- 
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shops,  and  offices,  and  in  the  streets  where  people  have  to  pass, 
should  be  absolutely  prohibited;  not  merely  to  the  extent  of 
imposing  a  little  fine,  in  which  case  the  State  becomes  a  partner 
in  the  wrong,  but  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  that  will  really 
make  the  law  effective.  A  cigaret  fiend,  a  cigar  fiend,  nor  a  pipe 
fiend,  neither  has  any  moral  or  sanitary  right  to  put  himself 
in  a  position  where  people  have  to  come  into  his  presence  to  do 
business.  No  tobacco  fiend  has  any  right  to  pollute  the  air 
another  breathes.  This  savage  filth  must  cease  in  our  boasted 
civilization." 

A  New  Jersey  organ  of  the  liquor  trade  has  quoted  a  few  of 
the  most  striking  arguments  of  antitobaeco  campaigners  as 
follows : 


"One  million  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou.sand  acres  of  good, 
productive  land  will  this  year  be  wasted  in  growing  tobacco 
imless  you  prevent  it." 

"The  land  could  supply  every  grain  need  of  our  nation  and 

its  allies.  The  labor  could  sup- 
ply every  labor  shortage  in 
America." 

"Tobacco  lessens  mental  effi- 
ciency by  over  10  per  cent." 

"It  causes  deafness,  blindness, 
cancer,  tuberculosis,  insanity, 
apoplexy,  dyspepsia,  hardening  of 
the  arteries,  and  heart-disease." 

"It  impoverishes  men." 

"It  lowers  the  working-power 
of  the  human  muscle  by  a  large 
percentage." 

' '  It  causes  a  large  percentage 
of  oxir  destructive  fires." 

"Infants  in  cradles  have  been 
killed  by  the  tobacco  smoke  of 
their  fathers." 

"Congress  has  voted  to  pro- 
hibit 3  per  cent.  beer.  Why  not 
prohibit  tobacco?" 

In  a  pamphlet  issued  in  con- 
nection with  the  campaign  of 
the  Non  -  Smokers'  Protective 
League,  Dr.  Charles  G.  Pease 
has  declared  that  there  will  be  an 
element  of  defeat  in  our  victory 
over  Germany  "if  those  who  are 
'fighting  for  the  liberty  of  the 
race  "are  themselves  enslaved  to 
the  tobacco  vice."  Dr.  Roman's 
book,  "Nicotin  Next,"  which  has 
been  taken  up  as  a  text-book  for 
the  National  Woman's  Temperance  Union,  calls  attention  to  the 
waste  of  land  in  the  production  of  tobacco,  the  injury  to  the 
health  of  tobacco-workers,  the  destruction  of  property  bj^  fires 
started  by  smokers,  injurious  physical  and  spiritual  effects  of 
tobacco;  and  he  asserts  that  the  immensely  increased  use  of 
tobacco  in  the  Army  and  its  acceptance  as  a  ration  by  the  War 
Department  are  due,  at  least  in  part,  lo  a  great  campaign  by  the 
tobacco  interests.  ]Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  for  a 
campaign  of  ediication  about  tobacco  which  is  reminiscent  of  the 
"moral-suasion"  i)eriod  in  the  temperance  movement.  Wide 
publicity  has  been  giveii  to  the  conclusions  of  certain  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
investigators  whose  experiments  have  led  them  to  conclude 
that  "smoking  raises  the  heart-rate  and  the  blood-pressure, 
markedly  delays  the  return  of  the  heart-rate  to  normal  after 
exercise,  and  impairs  neuromuscular  control." 

One  of  the  most  notable  admissions  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
movement  against  tobacco  comes  from  Tobacco,  a  leading  organ 
of  the  trade.  The  editor  of  this  paper  declares  that  "heedless 
smokefs  and  careless  spitters"  are  giving  valuable  aid  to  "the 
antinicotin  shouters."     Tie  continues: 
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Cluhb  in  the  Rochester  Ilcrahl. 


"The  smoker  who  recklessly  tosses  a  light<>d  cigar-butt  or 
cigaret-stul)  into  a  j>lace  where  it  niiglit  caus«>  a  fin',  the  untidy 
chewer  who   bespatters  a    floor   with   sali\a   and    tobacco-jui<*e. 
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fellows  of  that  sort,  however  unwittingly-,  are  constant  stimu- 
lators of  antitobaeeo  agitation. 

"The  man  who  defiantlj'  smokes  in  places  where  smoking  is 
forbidden,  the  smoker  who  is  utterly-  rude,  a  person  showing 
entire  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  may  help  opposition 
to  tobacco;  an  ill-judged  action  of  a  user  of  'the  weed  could  he 
more  injurious  than  an.v  speech  reiterating  the  antipathies  of 
a?i  'anti.' 

..','  However  safe  from  possible  prohibition  the  toliacco  industry 
may  deem  itself,  recent  events  make  it  prudent  to  take  certain 
things  into  consideration. 

"Failure  to  exercise  restraint  caused  the  liquor  business  to  be 
unpopular.  Objectionable  things  done  by  individuals  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  were  the  chief  arguments  for  the  al)olition 
of  the  liquor  traffic." 

This  editor  insists  that  tobacco  is  not  an  evil,  rather — 

"Because  it  promotes  contentment,  tobacco  becomes  a  bless- 
ing to  those  A\:ho  use  it  properly.  Tobacco  is  not  associated  A\'itli 
excesses  as  liquor  is.  A  man  might  smoke  too  many  cigars,  it  is 
true,  but,  then,  even  the  most  zealous  antitobacco  agitator 
wouldn't  expect  the  smoker  1o  go  home  and  'l)eat  u])'  his  family. 
The  piu'chase  of  a  can  of  smoking  tobacco  seldom  leads  to  arrest 
for  disorderly  conduct.  In  most  cases,  indulgence  in  tobacco 
makes  one  calmer, and  more  peacefully  inclined." 

With  these  sentiments  we  find  the  writers  of  many  newspaper 
editorials  in  hearty  agreement.  Among  them  we  may  note 
such  an  avowed  enemy  of  strong  drink  as  the  New  York  Eveninq 
Journal.  "As  more  Americans  smoke  more  tobacco  than  ev(>r 
before  in  the  national  life,"  the  S\racvise  Pout-Standard  "can't 
see  where  the  prophets  of  a  denicotined  nation  will  begin."  The 
Lincoln  Nebraska  State  Jownol  reminds  us  that  "the  war  which 
precipitated  the  downfall  of  alcohol  has  had  JTist  tln^  opposite 
effect,   on   the  other  hand,   upon   nii-otin;     it    has    caused   the 


tobacco  habit  to  spread  as  remarkably  as  it  has  caused  the  liquor 
habit  to  shrink."  The  State  Journal,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  de- 
scribes eloquently  and  at  great  length  the  services  of  Lady 
Xicotin  on  the  battle-fields,  in  the  trenches,  in  the  hospitals, 
and  on  the  deathbeds  of  the  present  war.     And  it  concludes: 

"It  is  sufficient  for  us  that  we  had  tobacco  for  our  boys  in 
uniform,  and  that  we  were  able  to  supply  it  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance to  those  who  went  'across'  to  make  it  one  of  the  mightiest 
factors  for  magnificent  morale  in  the  history  of  armed  conflict." 

Not  onl.\'  war,  but  even  prohibition,  is  cited  by  some  friends 
of  tobacco  as  a  cause  for  increasing  future  consumption  of  the 
"weed."  And  a  cigar  manufacturer  is  quoted  in  a  trade  journal 
as  noting  that  the  sale  of  cigars  has  ah\ays  increased  in  dry 
territorj'  and  predicting  a  phenomenal  expansion  of  the  cigar 
business  when  nation-wide  jjrohibition  goes  into  effect. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  whether  the  prohil)ition- 
Avorkers,  having  A'anquished  John  Barleycorn,  will  now  turn  with 
equal  zeal  to  throw  ont  Lad3'  Nicotin.  As  the  Chicago  Triburie 
sees  it,  "moderate  opinion  in  the  prohibition  organization 
declares  against  interference  with  tobacco;  radical  opinion  in- 
clines to  action  against  this  other  drug."  It  thinks  that  moder- 
ate opinion  "w  ill  ])reA  ail,  and  it  calls  attsntion  to  this  statement 
by  Dr.  Clarence  T.  Wilson,  General  Secretary  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Board  of  Temperance,  Pi-ohibition,  and  Public  Morals: 

"The  desperate  eff.ort  of  the  outlawed  liquor  traffic  to  make 
credulous  people  belie\'e  the  victorious  i)rohibitionists  will 
now  denumd  a  constitutional  amendment  against  tobacco,  not 
to  mention  dancing  and  failure  to  attend  Wednesday  evening 
prayer-meeting,  is  the  limit  of  hypocrisy. 

"There  is  not  now  and  will  be  no  movement  to  secure  pro- 
hibition of  tobacco,  except  perhaps  its  sale  to  minors." 


THE   PEACE-LEAGUE   BARRAGE 


Ix  tlie  Senate  it's  the  league  of  fiiliiiinations, — ycuark  News. 

Berlin  press  looks  upon  the  League  wilh  (iisfa\<)r,  which  is  some  recom- 
mendation.—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  world  is  in  a  fair  way  to  get  together  and  abolish  war,  if  the  Vnited 
States  Senate  does  not  stop  it. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Let  the  League  of  Nations  start  out.,  somehow ;  it  can  also  accumulate 
eighteen  amendments  if  needed. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Some  of  the  speeches  against  the  League  of  Nations  indicate  high-mxizzle 
velocity,  but  they  turn  out  to  be  duds. — Manchester  Union. 

When  Borah  refused  to  attend  the  dinner-party  he  showed  that  he  wished 
to  avoid  entangling  alliances. — Knoxville  Journal  and  Tribune. 

If  the  League  of  Nations  can  not  prevent  war,  it  can  at  least  guarantee 
that  those  insisting  on  war  will  get  all  they  want. — Des  Moines  Keijister. 

Sexator  Borah  seemingly  would  copy  everything  from  Mn^  Farewell 
Address   except    the   farewell. — Newark   News. 

The  League  of  Nations  may  be  all  right,  but 
how  are  you  going  to  keep  Baker  and  Daniels 
from  coming  out  for  it,  to  say  nothing  of  Bur- 
leson!— Indianapolis  Star. 

It  looks  to  us  as  tho  some  of  the  intrepid 
Senators  who  are  fighting  against  the  L.  of  N. 
will  be  entitled  to  wound-chevrons  -before  they 
get  through. — New  York  Tribune. 

The  League  of  Nations  will  probably  rim 
along  with  a  fair  degree  of  smoothness  at  least 
imtll  the  project  of  international  prohibition 
comes  before  it. — Syracuse  Herald. 

Mr.  Taft  wants  a  League  of  Nations  witli 
"teeth"  in  it.  Well,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
American  and  British  fleets  constitute  a  pretty 
good  set  of  teeth. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

Mr.  .Tames  Beck,  of  New  York,  says  that 
100,000.000  stand  aghast  at  the  thought  of  a 
League  of  Nations.  Evidently  Mr.  Beck  counted 
'em  while  he  was  standing  before  a  multiplying 
mirror. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Unless  objection  be  made,  the  nomination  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  to  be  Grand  Idealist  of  the 
League  of  Notions  will  be  considered  equivalent 
to  election.  As  the  League  will  require  a  No- 
tional Anthem,  we  will  award  a  prize  for  the 
best  one  submitted — a  prize  of  a  long-stemmed 
clay  pipe  and  a  bowl  of  soapsuds. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


•HALT!" 
Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Lidgcr. 


Will    the    League    of    Nations    stage    double-headers    on    holidays? — 

Detroit  Free  Press. 

There  are  here  and  there  sounds,  of  course,  wiiich  remind  us  that 
there  are  no  war-i)rolits  in  arbitration. — Detroit  News. 

After  the  Society  of  Nations  is  formed  (iermany  is  going  to  have  a 
hard  time  breaking  into  society. — Sari  Francisco  Bulletin. 

We  are  determined  that  there  shall  be  no  more  war  and  equally  deter- 
mined to  be  ready  for  the  ne.xt  one. — Ulica  Jleruld-Dispalih. 

Congress  might  be  reconciled  to  the  League  of  Nations  if  the  League 
would  take  over  the  railroad  problem. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Awful  thought!  Supposing  the  League  of  Nations  should  make  the 
United  States  a  mandatory  to  take  care  of  ^Mexico! — Boston  Globe. 

Anyhow,  if  the  debate  between  the  President  and  the  Senators  gets  too 

hot.  we  can  refer  the  matter  to  the  Peace  Conference. — Manchester  Union. 

As  we  understand  one  article  in  the  so-called  constitution,  the  League 

of  Nations  will  not  stanil  for  any  base  steah'n£. 

— Des  Moines  Register. 

Mr.  Taft  probably  thinks  the  League  of 
Nations  can  be  pro\ided  later  with  a  set  of 
false  teetli  tliat  will  serve  for  liiting  ])urpose-s. — 

Minneapolis  Tribune. 

A  BOYCOTT  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  League's 
decrees  may  not  sound  very  formidable,  but  the 
Germans  can  testify  as  to    what    it    means.^ — 

Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

The  London  Spectator  cites  as  a  characteristic 
mot  by  a  French  wit,  summing  up  the  French 
feeling  about  the  League  of  Nations,  the  phrase. 
"The  League  is  impossible  and  indispen.sable." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Picsidmt  approaches 
the  League  of  Nations  discu.ssjon  with  an  open 
mind.  So  open  that  any  adverse  criticism  that 
may  .steal  in  is  allowed  to  find  its  way  cut  with- 
out delay. — Boston  Trcnscript. 

Switzerland's  decision  to  enter  the  world 
league  on  the  (;ondition  that  .she  is  never  called 
on  to  go  to  war.  and  is  never  to  be  coerced  in 
any  way.  seems  to  contain  the  germ  of  a  bright 
idea. — Philadelphia  North  Amirican. 

Political  experts  believe  that  on  the  success 
of  the  League  of  Nations  scheme  will  depend 
Mr.  Wilson's  chances  for  reelection,  should  he 
choose  to  run  again.  Oh.  well,  if  that's  all  there 
is  to  it  we  know  just  what  to  do. — New  York 
Telegram. 
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EUROPE   HOPING   WE   WILL  JOIN  THE   LEAGUE 


THE  STUBBORN  FIGHT  against  President  Wilson 
and  the  plan  for  the  League  of  Nations  that  is  waged 
so  bitterly  in  some  quarters  since  his  return  from  Europe 
excites  intense  interest "  among  British  and  French  editorial 
observers.  America's  traditional  distrust  of  European  entangle- 
ments,is  felt  very  sensitively,  and  in  sections  of  the  British  press 
we  find  wonder  exprest  as  to  what  America  will  do  if  she  does 
not  join  the  League.  "It  is  harder  for  America  than  for  the 
European  nations  to  enter  the  League,"  remarks  the  JVIan- 
chester  Guardian,  but  "in  other  ways  it  is  easier,  and  at  least 
it  is  certain  that  if  America  holds  back,  the  League  will  never 
come  into  being."  The  question  is  asked  in  certain  quarters 
whether  as  an  alternative  America  will  form  an  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  opponents  of  the  League,  such  as 
the  Loudon  Morning  Post,  point  out  that  in  all  alternative  sug- 
gestions America  is  summoned  to  ])la\-  a  part.  The  fact  that 
some  American  critics  of  the  League  are  lighting  it  because 
Englishmen  are  advocating  it,  says  this  L'nionist  daily,  puts 
British  opposition  in  an  unhappy  situation,  for  unless  America 
is  willing  to  form  an  alliance  all  alternati^•e  plans  disappear. 
The  London  Evening  News  notes  more  cheerfully  that  the  Presi- 
dent "calls  upon  Americans  to  act  their  part  as  sponsors  for  the 
future  welfare  of  civilized  humanitj',"  and  it  believes  he  will  be 
heard  "not  only  by  the  people,  but  also  by  the  Senate,"  for 
the  Senators,  too,  are  "good  Americans  and  share,  albeit  in  a 
more  responsible  degree,  the  idealism  of  their  fellow  countrj^- 
men."  The  London  Times  observes  that  people  sometimes 
speak  as  tho  the  ideals  of  a  League  of  Nations  were  being  im- 
posed on  Europe  by  America,  who  herself  proposes  to  go  back 
to  her  former  state  of  splendid  isolation,  but  this  journal  replies: 

"Nothing  of  the  kind.      The  American  advocacy  of  its  prin- 


ciples means  that  she  can  not  possibly  absolve  herself  from 
liability  for  its  working  out.  She  must  assume  some  responsi- 
bility for  a  scheme  of  which  she  is  one  parent;  she  must  on  all 
questions  in  which  moral  right  and  wrong  as  exprest  in  the  new 
international  law  are  involved  henceforward  be  a  part  of  the 
European  system.  Here  is  a  splendid  and  beneficent  disturb- 
ance of  the  old  unstal)le  .balance.  And  France,  now  that  the 
Russian  alliance  has  lost  its  value  for  her,  will  be  the  first  to  see 
how  much  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  European  politics 
by  the  gateway  of  the  League  may  mean  for  her  in  the  future. 
And  not  only  for  her,  but  for  all  the  friends  of  liberty." 

For  an  oificial  British  statement  we  have  the  words  of  Foreign 
Minister  Balfour,  who  is  quoted  in  the  press  as  follows: 

"One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  decided,  tho  not  by 
:  us,  is  the  share  our  brothers  across  the  Atlantic  are  going  to 
take  in  these  new  responsibilities.  It  would  be  an  impertinence 
on  our  part  to  offer  them  advice,  and  I  should  not  like  to  seem 
to  be  doing  so.  But  I  may  say  that  an  immense  rysponsil)ility 
rests  on  the  American  people.  They  have  come  into  the  war. 
Their  action  has  had  a  profound  importance.  Their  service  to 
mankind  in  this  crisis  \\\\\  make  a  great  page  in  their  history. 
But  that  service  is  ojily  half  accomplished  if  they  do  not  take  a 
share  in  the  even  more  responsible  labors  of  peace. 

"Speaking  as  I  have  a  right  to  speak  for  my  Government,  I 
would  add  that  what  is  going  on  in  America  at  this  moment  is 
at  least  as  important  for  the  success  of  our  labors  as  what  is 
going  on  in  Paris.  The  New  World  ought  to  play  at  least  as 
important  a  part  in  the  future  of  international  organization  as  in 
the  past  the  old  countries  of  Europe  have  taken  in  the  Middle 
East." 

In  France,  too,  we  iearn  from  the  press,  there  was  a  fear  that 
with  the  return  of  the  President  to  his  own  country  and  his  state- 
ment on  the  League  of  Nations,  America  might  return  to  her  old 
policy  of  aloofness  at  a  time  when  the  problems  of  Europe  are  so 
complex.     In  consequence,  criticisms  of  the  President,  that  had 


thp:  modern  moses.  the  peace  bkide. 

But  will  his  commandments  become  law.'  Only  promise  to  love,  honor,  ami  obey  I  ho  Koiirteon  l»oints. 

— Ni-belspallcr  {yAirivi\).             .  ■                         •                                       — AVftc/spfl/Zer  (Zurich). 

OUR   FORMER   PROFESSOR   AS  MOSES   AND    HOMED. 
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COTTAGES   PLANNED   TO   MEET   ENGLAND'S    HOUSING   NEEDS. 

Tlie  si'i  cottages  shown,  here  are  drawn  to  he  built  in  a  block,  but  they  could  be 
built  in  pairs  if  necessary.  They  are  a  prize  desifrn  by  Mr.  Oourtenay  IM.  Crickmer, 
and  could  l)e  erected  in  any  area  wtiere  bricks  are  suitable  and  cheap.   The  roof  is  of  tile. 


pre\'iously  been  more  or  less  spirited,  were  softened,  if  not  turned 
completely  into  approbation.  With  an  admonitorj^  glance  toward 
these  shores,  the  Jourital  des  Dcbats  says  Republican  opposition 
-would  be  ■wiser  if  instead  of  trjang  to  destroy  the  President's  work 
it  would  try  to  improve  it,  and  La  Liberie,  of  the  same  city,  hopes 
the  Republicans  "will  make  the  project  more  practical  without 
combating  the  adoption  of  the  principles  it  contains."  The 
struggle  over  the  League  of  Nations  in  this  country  is  described 
as  a  crisis  which  will  decide  the  history  of  the  world,  vrites 
"Pertinax"  in  the  Echo  de  Pnri.s,  and  he  continues: 

"Wilson  is  king,  prime  minister,  conductor  of  parliament, 
commander  of  military  forces,  part.v  chief,  distributer  of  economic 
resources,  foreign  minister,  and,  under  recent  law,  a  despotic 
reformer  in  the  public  service  -who  now  appeals  to  the  people." 

Rueful  bitterness  against  the  League  is  vented  in  the  Gernnm 
press,  and  incidentally  we 
learn  that  the  "German 
Society  for  International 
Law"  has  drafted  a 
scheme  for  a  League  of  Na- 
tions "made  in  Germany." 
Professor  Sehuecking,'V'ice- 
president  of  the  "German 
Association- for  a  League 
of  Nations,"  finds  much  to 
criticize  in  the  Allies'  proj- 
ect and  thinks  Germany 
should  endeavor  to  bring 
about  such  modifications 
of  the  plan  as  would  pro- 
tect her  vital  interests.  He 
believes  Germany  should 
be  permitted  to  join  the 
League  simtiltaneouslj' 
with  the  other  Powers,  and  should  be  heard  regarding  necessary 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  League.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  Berlin  newspapers  say  that  Germany  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  plan,  sarcastically  referred  to  as  the  "so-called 
League  of  Nations"  by  the  Berlin  Zeitung  am  Mittag,  which 
calls  it  "simply  a  compact  of  alliance  of  five  great  nations,  which 
reserve  the  right  to  admit  or  exclude  other  nations."  The  reser- 
vation in  the  disarmament  clause  that  disarmament  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  "geographical  situation"  of  a  nation  plainly 
means,  according  to  this  irate  newspaper,  that  France  shall  be 
exempted  from  its  provisions.  In  the  Berlin  Lokal  Ajizeiger  it 
is  charged  that  through  the  League  America  and  England  wish 
to  assure  themselves  power  over  the  A\'hole  world.  Continental 
states  can  be  prevented  from  fighting,  we  read  further,  as  the 
leading  Powers  of  the  League  will  throw  their  forces  where  their 
best  interests  lie.  Yet  it  is  admitted,  grudgingly  enough,  that 
standing  armies  will  no  longer  play  an  important  role  as  far 
as  England  and  America  are  concerned,  because  the  war  has 
proved  that  these  countries  are  a])le  to  create  big  and  efficient 
armies  out  of  nothing.  But  at  sea  the  condition  is  different, 
for  which  reason  ships  and  yet  more  ships  are  being  built,  while 
Germany's  fleet  and  her  submarines  have  been  seized.  The 
Lokal  Anzeiger  concludes  mournfully  that  Germany  "has  noth- 
ing to  do  in  the  League  but  obey,  and  politicians  who  trusted 
Wilson  and  his  League  made  a  mistake."  A  like  lamentation  is 
heard  from  Dr.  W.  H.  Solf ,  formerly  Germanj^'s  Minister  of 
Colonial  Affairs,  who  is  quoted  in  a  Berlin  dispatch  as  saying 
that  the  Germans  had  "  an  almost  childlike  faith  in  the  ability 
and  wiU  of  Mr.  Wilson,"  but  they  have  suffered  a  "  tremendous 
disappointment  since  the  opening  of  the  Peace  Conference." 
The  armistice  arrangements  and  the  modification  of  the  League 
of  Nations  plan,  according  to  Dr.  Solf,  "  have  done  much  to 
shatter  their  hopes,"  with  the  result  that  some  people  have  "  lost 
faith  in  Mr.  Wilson's  sincerity;  and  others,  while  they  believe  him 
sincere,  do  not  think  that  he  is  able  to  achieve  his  object." 
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ENGLAND'S   HOUSING   PLANS 

EEPING  A  ROOF  over  the  head  of  its  people  I'  a. 
postwar  problem  that  the  British  Government  has 
taken  seriously  in  band.  The  administration  of  what 
is  known  as  the  State  Housing  Plan  is  to  be  entrusted  to  a 
Chief  Commissioner  in  London  and  eight  District  Commissioners 
of  Housing  throughout  England  and  Wales.  The  men  chosen, 
we  are  informed  by  the  press,  will  be  of  wide  knowledge  and 
experience  in  housing,  wUl  have  important  discretionary  powers 
and  adequate  technical  staffs  at  their  disposal.  As  a  guide 
for  London  building  authorities,  the  local  Government  Board 
is  issuing  a  manual  containing  plans  of  several  types  of  houses 
of  the  latest  design,  and  the  general  aim,  it  is  said,  is  to  restrict 
the  numl)er  of  houses  in  urban  areas  to  twelve  to  the  acre  and 

in  rural  areas  to  eight  to 
the  acre.  In  addition  to  a 
kitchen,  larder,  scullery, 
three  bedrooms.  Mash- 
house,  and  bathroom,  it 
is  planned  in  many  of  the 
houses  that  there  be  also 
a  comfortable  living-room 
or  ])arlor.  Practically  all 
the  essential  fixtures,  we 
read,  are  being  standard- 
ized, including  doors,  win- 
dows, kitchen  -  ranges, 
baths,  bolts,  locks,  door- 
handles, and  general  fit- 
tings. Where  it  is  prac- 
ticable, munition-factories 
and  works  "vsnU  be  used  to 
produce  these  articles,  at 
the  same  time  providing  employment  for  many  munition- 
workers.  By  way  of  an  object-lesson,  the  local  Government 
Board  of  London  is  preparing  to  build  in  that  city  a  village  of 
model  houses.  Each  house  will  be  a  complete  model  in  architec- 
ture, style,  and  interior  arrangements  for  the  guidance  of  local 
authorities  throughout  the  country.  Meanwhile,  as  to  London 
dwellers  alone.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  points  out  that  in  view  of 
the  great  shortage  of  building  material  and  the  consequent  high 
cost  of  construction,  it  is  most  desirable  that  before  building 
is  started  investigation  should  be  made  into  existing  housing 
facilities.  This  daily  goes  on  to  discuss  the  problem  which 
exists  in  other  large  cities  as  follows: 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  if  a  census  of  house  space  were 
taken,  and  compared  with  the  probable  demand,  it  would  be 
found  that  London  was  amply  provided  with  houses,  tho  not 
with  the  precise  kind  of  house  that  will  be  needed.  The  demand 
is  for  the  smaller  villa  residence  and  small  flats  for  all  classes. 
The  rents  of  these  are  steadily  rising,  while  in  many  districts  the 
rents  of  larger  houses,  which  before  the  war  let  at  anything 
from  eighty  pounds  per  annum  upward,  are  falling,  and,  even 
so,  failing  to  attract  tenants.  We  again  urge  upon  the 
authorities  that  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  provide  the  smaller 
dwellings  needed  is  the  conversion  of  these  large  derelict  build- 
ings into  maisonnettes  and  flats.  By  this  method  rents  could  be 
kept  down,  and  the  accommodation  required  could  be  provided. 
Moreover,  the  conversion  of  existing  })uildings  would  obviate  the 
necessity  of  building  on  existing  sites,  many  of  which  already 
provide,  and  many  more  could  provide,  the  plajdng-fields  which 
are  so  badly  needed  by  all  urban  populations." 

All  through  England,  remarks  the  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
the  seriousness  of  the  housing  problem  can  not.  be  minimized. 
As  far  as  London  is  concerned,  it  is  very  complex,  according 
to  this  journal,  which  tells  us  that  the  last  census  returns  on 
the  population  of  London  showed  that  2,627,934  people  were 
occupjang  one  to  four-room  tenements,  and — 

"Of  this  total,  725,951  persons,  or  27.6  per  cent.,  were  living 
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more  than  two  persons  per  room.  Of  people  living  more  than 
two  persons  per  room  in  one-roomed  tenements  the  total  was 
116,552,  in  two-roomed  tenements  277,592,  in  three-roomed 
tenements,  223,137,  and  in  four-roomed  tenements  108,670. 
The  evil  of  overcrowding  is  further  emphasized  when  it  is 
pointed  out  that  of  the  tenements  occupied  bj^  more  than  two 
persons  per  room  a  considerable  number  were  occupied  by  three, 
four,  five,  etc.,  persons  per  room.     The  figures  were  as  follows: 

Persons 
Uving  more  than  2  per  room 758,786 


HOW   OUR   ENEMIES   CAN   PAY   THE 
WAR -BILL 
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, RESENTING  THE  WAR-BILL  to  Germany  and  her 
allies  is  one  thing,  but  how  the  enormous  total  is  to  be 
collected  puzzles  some  observers,  especially  in  view  of 
internal  conditions  in  Germany  and  Austria.  A  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  offered  by  the  Federation  of  British 
Industries,  which  estimates  the  annual  sum  obtainable  from 
the  enemy  eoimtries  at  840  millions  of  pounds,  or  $4,200,000,000, 
to  be  shared  in  the  following  proportions: 

Germany £600. ()()(), 000 

Austria  and  Hungary 188,()(K),0()() 

Bulgaria .  .  . 31 ,000,000 

Turkey 21 ,000,000 


If  the  i)ro\ision  of  houses  foi'  the  mass  of  the  Bi'itish  peo{)le 
is  to  be  left  solely  to  local  authorities,  says  Jusfirc  (London)." 
organ  of  the  National  Socialist 
party,  we  can  expect  little  but 
an  inadequate  supj)ly  of  inferior 
liouses  which  will  show  the  effects 
of  wear  and  tear  in  less  than  a 
decade.  Housing  must  be  dealt 
with  nationally  and  from  the 
same  standpoint  as  education,  in 
the  belief  of  this  labor  organ, 
which  adds: 

"It  is  now  generally  judged  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  state  to  see 
that  all  its  futiu'e  citizens  are  de- 
cently educated,  tho  it  miseralily 
fails  in  its  duty.  It  must  also  be 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  pro\'ide 
adequate  housing  accommodation 
for  its  future  citizens,  no  matter 
what  the  cost  may  be.  In  solving 
the  housing  question  on  that 
basis,  our  rulers  would  he  confer- 
ring on  future  generations  an 
advantage  which  could  not  be 
measured  in  monetary  figures, 
so  great   would   be   the  benefits  accruing.     Will  they  do  so?  " 


WHEN   PIRATE   FRITZ   GETS 


ITALIAN  PLEAS  FOR  FINANCIAL  AID— Italy  is  Inirdened 
with  the  heaviest  war-debt  of  all  the  Allies,  according  to  ]Mr. 
Luigi  Luzzati,  former  Premier  and  a  leading  financial  authority, 
who  is  quoted  as  saying  in  Rome  that  "if  all  the  war-loans  of 
the  Entente  should  be  thrown  together  in  one  sum,  Italy  and 
France,  whose  efforts  and  losses  in  men  and  substance  have  been 
the  greatest,  will  be  compensated  by  bearing  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  war-debt."  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
are  "not  only  strong,  but  generous,"  ISIr.  Luzzati  said  further,  and 
"they  will  acknowledge  that  Italy  and  France,  the  two  principal 
centers  of  Teutonic  slaughter  and  devastation,  should  be  finan- 
cially supported,  therefore,  with  correspondingly  greater  help." 
A  request  for  aid  is  forthcoming  also  in  the  Milan  Corriere  dellii 
Sera,  which  says  that  the  fact  that  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  will  exercise  the  preponderating  influence  at  the  Peace 
Conference  is  regarded  by  Italy  with  "faith  and  hope."  France 
and  Italy  have  paid  a  much  heavier  blood  tribute  than  the  other 
Allied  nations,  and  this  sacrifice  can  not  be  materially  compen- 
sated. But,  the  Corriere  dclla  Ser<i  goes  on  to  say,  France  and 
Italy  have  also  suffered  material  losses  which  may  be  compen- 
sated by  the  "equitable  distribution  of  war-expenses."  It  is  im- 
possible for  impoverished  France  and  Italy,  to  become  mandato- 
ries of  the  League  of  Nations  for  controlling  former  German 
colonies  or  former  Turkish  possessions  in  Asia,  if  the  problem 
of  war-expen.ses  is  not  first  solved.  Consequently  the  Peace 
•Conference  slu)uld  immediately  settle  the  preliminary  problem 
of  war-expenses. 


Total  aimiially £840,0t)0,fK)0 

Large  as  this  sum  is,  we  read  in  the  memorandum  issued  to 

the  press  by  the  Federation,  it 
will  not  meet  the  Allies'  debt.  In 
fact,  the  Conference  Committee 
on  Reparation,  we  learn  from 
Paris  dispatelus,  estimates  that 
.•ii;l20.()0(),000,()00  is  the  amount 
which  the  enemy  must  pay.  The 
Federation  contends  strongly 
that  the  whole  cost  of  the  war 
should  be  regarded  as  a  liability 
of  the  enemy  countries,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  investigation  or 
opinion  as  to  their  capacity  to 
l>ay,  and  that  the  full  sum  should 
be  entered  in  the  treatj^  of  peace. 
The  most  satisfactory  procedure, 
it  is  held,  is  perhaps  to  make  Ger- 
many pay  off  the  capital  of  her 
debt  with  her  £600,000,000  a 
year,  while  we  bear  the  interest 
and  recover  as  much  of  it  as  pos- 
sible from  her  accomplices,  who 
could  pay  a  yearly  sum  of  £240,000,000.  How  the  money  re- 
quired from  Germany  could  be  raised  in  that  country  is  shown 
in  the  following  table,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  extra  charges 
here  listed  would  not  infringe  seriously  on  the  revenues  required 
for  internal  administration : 

Saved  from  military  and  naval  expenditure £100,000,000 

B.v  railway,  post,  and  telegraph  taxes,  etc 143,334,1.50 


THE   BILL   FOR   DAMAGES. 

— EwniiKj  News  (London). 


Canals  and  river  transport . 

Electric  power  tax 

German  shipping  tax ^ 

Forest  products 

Fish(^ries 

Agricultural  imports,  etc.,  duty 

Crops 

Animals  kept 

Tax  on  arable  land 

Tax  on  grass  land 

Mineral  raw  i)ro(iticts  royalty 

Foiuidr.v  products 

Taxes  on  certain  raw  products  u.sed: 

Flax 

Hemp 

Jute 

Silk 

Mineral  oils 

Htibher  (1912  figures) 

Leal  her 

Tanning  material 

Taxes  on  goods  produced: 

Cement 

Electrical  exports 

Motor-cars,  parts,  etc 

Petrol,  machine  oils,  etc 

Sugar 

Beer  (at  1  mark  per  gallon) 

Alcohol  (at  .')  marks  i)er  gallon)  ,  .  . 
Tax  on  labor  employed  in  industry,  etc 


19,678,.500 

14,748,669 

10,530,000 

3,202,057 

4,1.56,000 

35,183,690 

44, ,309. 3.52 

33,959,.555 

6,519,9.53 

1,019,865 

7.000,000 

5,895,805 

242. .500 
125,000 
3.50.500 
927,500 
527,698 
.585.200 
2.222,378 
319,323 

1 ,200.000 

1. 100.000 

815.000 

229.().50 

3.000.0(H) 

76.120.(H)0 

21.143.870 

M.3.5:{.(M)0 


Income  tax 200.000.000 


Total £752,808,215 

To  guard  against  undue  optimism,  a  deduction  is  made  from 
this  total  of  £752,808,215  to  compensate  for  decreased  population 
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owing  to  loss  of  territory,  cost  of  collection,  and  so  on,  leav- 
ing a  clear  total  of  £600,000,000.  While  no  figures  at  present 
compiled  are  verj-  reliable,  the  Federation  of  British  Industries 
believes  that  the  paying  power  of  the  enemy  countries  will  prove 
to  be  far  greater  than  is  anticipated,  just  as  the  paying  power  of 
all  the  belligerent  countries  has  proved  during  the  war  to  be 
far  greater  than  could  have  been  figured  from  any  prewar  cal- 
culations.    It  is  noted,  however,  that  Germany's  allies  are  all 


The  Ex-Kaiser — '  Wliai  a  hluod-ciirdling  noise! 

— London  Opinion. 

"on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,"  and  the  Federation  points 
out  that  the  financial  position  of  the  "ramshackle  empire"  of 
Austria-Hungary  was  hopeless  even  when  the  war  broke  out. 
Moreover,  the  bulk  of  the  railways,  of  the  population,  and  of  the 
mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  of  the  empire  is  passing  into  new 
hands.  Even  such  tangible  assets  as  ships  will  largeh'  be  claimed 
by  the  new  states.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  felt  that  the  new 
states  rising  out  of  the  debris  of  Austria-Hungary  should  be 
prepared  to  bear  their  share  of  the  cost  of  freeing  them.  As  to 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  the  Federation's  memorandum  says: 

"These  two  states  were  largely  industrial,  and,  tho  backward, 
have,  nevertheless,  great  potentialities.  Bulgaria,  on  the  whole, 
is  fairly  sound,  and  her  administration  has  in  the  main  been 
fairly  honestly  and  well  run;  while  Turkey  is  thoroughly  unsound 
financially,  largely  because  of  a  corrui>t  and  incompetent  Goa- 
ernment.  Both,  however,  possess  great  potential  wealth,  and 
the  policy  of  the  Allies  should  be  to  develop  these  with  the 
avowed  object  of  obtaining  an  increased  revenue  from  which  an 
annual  instalment  for  the  indemnity  could  be  obtained.  To  do 
this  the  soundest  policy  ajipears  to  be  that  outlined  below: 

"1.  Placing  the  Allies  in  charge  of  the  revenues  of  these  two 
states  in  the  position  of  the  administrator  of  a  bankrupt  firm. 

"2.  Take  over  all  loans,  treasury  bills,  etc.,  due  to  Germany 
as  part  of  Germany's  investments  abroad,  the  total  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  amount  of  indemnity  Germany  has  to  pay  to  the 
Allies.  This  step  is  essential  if  we  are  to  rescue  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey  from  the  grip  of  Germany. 

"3.  Deal  with  the  inflation  of  the  currency  in  Turkey,  and, 
if  necessary,  in  Bulgaria. 

"4.  Claim  that  all  present  railways  and  all  future  concessions 
for  methods  of  penetration  with  Turkey  or  Bulgaria  should  be 
.reserved  for  the  Allies,  and  similarly  all  mineral  or  land  con- 
cessions also. 

"The  fact  must  l)e  emphasized  that  in  Bulgaria,  and  even 


more  in  Asia  Minor,  there  are  numerous  natural  resources  only 
awaiting  development,  the  output  from  which,  besides  raising  a 
revenue  and  benefiting  the  native  population,  would  confer  a 
great  benefit  also  on  the  whole  industrial  world,  which  needs 
badly  many  of  the  raw  products  now  lying  almost  untouched." 

The  Federation  recommends  that  an  Inter-Allied  commission 
should  be  instituted,  charged  with  the  duty  of  receiving  revenues 
for  the  war-cost  fund,  and  of  distributing  them  pro  rata  to  the 
Allied  and  associated  Powers.  It  is  remarked  further  that  very 
careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  question  whether 
the  commission  should  not  supervise  and  control  the  total 
revenue  of  the  enemy  countries.    On  this  point — 

"It  appears  to  the  Federation  that  such  a  course  would  have 
much  to  recommend  it.  In  the  first  place,  absolute  seeuritj^ 
woidd  be  provided  against  any  attempt  to  conceal  revenue  and 
to  Iniild  up  a  secret  fund  to  be  exjiended  upon  armaments  with 
the  object  of  a  sudden  or  treacherous  attack." 

The  novel  suggestion  also  is  made  that  Germany  might 
liquidate  part  of  the  debt  by  handing  over  works  of  art — not 
her  national  art-treasures,  but  those  she  has  acquired,  not  always 
by  purchase,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  which  she  has  no 
moral  claim,  but  only  the  fact  of  possession. 


I 
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A   BOLSHEVIK   FIASCO   IN   ARGENTINA 

THE  DREAD  THAT  BOLSHEVISM  had  taken  root 
in  Argentina  inspired  by  the  great  strikes  some 
months  ago  is  thoroughly  dissipated  by  the  turn  of 
events,  according  to  a  wTiter  in  UEuro-pe  Nouvelle  (Paris), 
The  Bolsheviki  stole  into  the  country  without  examination 
by  the  authorities  because  they  were  clever  enough  to  travel 
as  first-class  passengers.  Their  principal  propaganda  Avas 
exerted  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  by  playing  on  the  sympathies 
of  the  labor  federation  of  Argentina  they  succeeded  in 
l)ringing.  about  a  general  strike.  For  days  the  strike  paralyzed 
the  city.  There  were  riots  in  the  principal  streets  and  in  some 
sections  the  strikers  stormed  the  police-stations.  But,  our 
informant  relates.  General  Delepianne,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed military  commander  of  the  city  with  10,000  troops  at 
his  disposal,  was  prompt  and  firm  in  his  methods  of  repression. 
It  is  said  that  600  rioters  were  killed  and  many  more  wounded. 
By  the  middle  of  January  conditions  had  been  restored  to 
normal  and  the  Government  set  about  a  policy  of  correction 
as  follows : 

"Two  thousand  strikers  and  agitators  were  arrested,  of  whom 
about  80  per  cent,  were  Russians.  There  were  also  some  two 
hundred  Catalonians,  refugees  from  Barcelona,  who  had  come 
after  the  week  of  bloody  conflict  which  followed  the  execution 
of  FeiTer.  The  emissaries  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky  had  already 
organized  a  general  Soviet  at  Buenos  Aires,  the  president  of 
wliich  was  a  Russian,  named  Peter  Wald.  All  its  members 
were  either  executed  or  imprisoned.  The  MaximaUsts,  the 
Russian  students,  and  the  Spanish  and  Argentinian  anarchists 
were  planning  to  raise  an  armed  force  of  four  thousand  men  to 
take  possession  of  the  capital. 

"How  did  it  happen  that  a  movement  which  broke  out  with 
such  violence  was  stopt  so  soon  and  that  work  was  resumed  so 
promptly?  To  explain:  the  Argentinian  workers,  who  at  first 
followed  the  leaders  of  the  strike,  acted  in  good  faith  because 
they  believed  they  were  fighting  for  their  claims  as  true  Argen- 
tinians. They  had  not  the  slightest  use  for  Bolshevik  politics, 
and  as  soon  as  they  realized  that  they  were  the  tools  of  foreign- 
ers they  completely  fell  away  from  the  movement.  A  delega- 
tion of  Argentinian  workers  has  made  attestation  that  the  genu- 
ine strikers  did  not  take  part  in  the  attacks  on  the  police-stations. 
This  was  the  work  of  the  Russian  anarchistic  element. 

"One  illuminating  fact  is  that  the  Bolsheviki  made  a  big 
blunder  when  they  thought  they  could  sweep  the  masses  of 
South  America  into  support  of  their  doctrine.  The  Latin 
peoples  of  the  New  World  have  a  very  strong  sense  of  nationality. 
On  internal  questions  they  may  be  divided,  but  as  soon  as  they 
perceive  a  foreign  attempt  to  intervene  in  their  affairs  they  are 
joined  in  the  'sacred  union.'" 
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SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 
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LIVING  AND  DEAD   SCIENCE   IN  THE   SCHOOLS 


DEAD  TEACHERS  are  numerous  among  those  who 
instruct  our  children  in  the  sciences  in  our  secondary 
schools.  Not  only  so,  but  they  are  buried — covered 
up  with  abstractions  and  formulas.  In  this  picturesque  way 
President  Daniel  Russell  Hodgdon,  of  the  College  of  Technology, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  indicated  to  the  Central  Association  of  Science 
and  Mathematics  Teachers,  at  its  recent  Chicago  meeting,  the 
desirability  of  a  little  more  Ufe  in  their  teaching  of  general 
science — a  little  more  attempt  to  relate  the  subject  to  the  familiar 
facts  of  life.  Children  who  are  taught  abstractions,  he  says, 
find  difficulty  in  applying  their  knowledge. 
The  boy  who  knows  aU  about  inertia — in  his 
text-book— would  never  think  of  it  as  re- 
sponsible for  his  fall  when  he  stubs  his  toe. 
The  girl  who  thinks  she  understands  mole- 
cules is  stumped  when  she  is  asked  whether 
she  ever  saw  one.  What  we  need,  says 
President  Hodgdon,  is  the  vitalization  of 
science  "as  she  is  taught."  Our  quotations 
are  from  the  address  as  printed  in  The  General 
Science  Quarterly  (Salem,  Mass.,  January). 
He  says  in  substance: 

"With  the  world  in  which  we  live  full  of 
vital,  useful,  and  interesting  things,  it  is  a 
surprizing  and  sad  thing  that  many  of  the 
people,  and  especially  teachers,  go  through 
this  world  and  die  without  seeing  the  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  things  we  find  about  us. 
It  takes  very  little  effort  on  the  part  of  any 
teacher  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  pupils  to  the 
things  which  will  function  throughout  the 
pupil's  entire  life.  A  surprizing  fact,  and 
one  which  is  lamentable,  is  that  too  many 
of  us  as  teachers  in  scientific  subjects  go 
through  the  world  with  a  pair  of  scientific 
spectacles  which  have  been  stained  the  color 
of  abstract  facts,  in  order  to  filter  out  the 
rays  of  the  beautiful,  interesting,  and  the 
vital  science  facts  of  the  world  that  sur- 
rounds us. 

"Teachers  are  too  likely  to  use  a  strictly 
scientific  language,  which  is  too  scientific 
and  too  indefinite  for  the  boy  or  girl  to  un- 
derstand. In  a  test  recently  1  found  a  lack 
of  abiUty  to  tell  exactly  what  was  meant  when  students  tried  to 
express  themselves  in  some  scientific  terms. 

"  Three  questions  were  asked:  What  is  a  molecule?  What 
does  it  look  like?  Have  you  seen  one?  The  class  consisted 
of  over  two  hundred  pupils  who  were  entering  a  normal  school. 
They  were  all  graduates  of  a  high  school  and  entered  with 
physics  and  chemistry  as  a  prerequisite.  In  most  cases  the 
answers  were  interesting.  A  number  explained  a  molecule 
as  a  small  round  thing  in  things.  Undoubtedly  this  answer 
would  have  surprized  the  teachers  who  taught  those  pupils  the 
meaning  of  molecules.  One  young  lady  insisted  that  she  had 
seen  one.  Several  said  that  their  teachers  had  seen  them.  Many 
teachers  would  be  astounded  or  mortified  at  the  answers  if  they 
were  to  ask  their  pupils  practical  questions  on  this  subject. 

"Not  long  ago  1  asked  some  pupils  who  had  gone  down  in  an 
elevator  what  caused  the  funny  feeling  in  their  stomachs  when 
the  elevator  dropt  suddenly,  and  they  looked  at  me  with  peculiar 
expressions  in  their  eyes,  because  I  had  asked  such  a  question, 
and  one  laughingly  said, '  1  don't  know.'  1  then  said, '  Have  you 
ever  studied  physics?'  'Yes,  last  year.'  'Can  you  not  apply 
some  principle  of  physics  to  this  thing?'  He  said,  'I  have  not 
thought  of  it  before.'  And  truly  he  had  never  thought  of  this 
before. 

"One  day  while  walking  on  the  sidewalk  a  girl  stubbed  her 
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toe.  She  ran  a  few  steps,  turned  around,  and  smiled  as  she 
nearly  fell  down.  She  happened  to  be  a  pupil  in  the  school 
where  I  was  teaching.  I  asked  her  if  she  knew  why  she  ran 
when  she  stubbed  her  toe.  She  smiled  and  said,  'So  I  wouldn't 
fall  down.'  I  replied:  'To  be  sure,  but  why  would  you  have 
fallen  down  if  you  had  not  run  a  few  steps?'  She  said,  'I  don't 
know.'  A  few  days  later  she  came  to  my  class-room  and  said, 
'  I  have  an  answer  to  your  question.'  I  had  forgotten  the  incident, 
so  she  recalled  it  to  me,  and  this  was  the  way  she  explained  it: 
'  When  1  stubbed  my  toe,  my  feet  stopt,  my  head  kept  on  going, 
therefore  I  had  to  run  to  catch  up  with  my  head.'  Exactly  so; 
she  had  explained  it  in  a  common-sense  waj\ 

"Recently  on  a  teacher's  examination- 
paper  the  question  was  asked,  '  How  is  coal 
made  to  leave  a  shovel  when  trying  to  throw 
it  on  a  fire? '  The  young  lady  taking  this 
examination  had  done  very  well  on  her  ab- 
stract questions,  which  dealt  "wnth  the  physics, 
but  this  is  the  way  she  answered  the  ques- 
tion regarding  the  coal:  'After  getting  the 
coal  on  the  shovel,  you  hold  it  at  the  furnace- 
door,  the  flames  jump  up  and  lick  it  in.'  I 
have  given  you  these  examples  all  from  ex- 
perience, and  1  may  say  that  the  pupils  in 
all  cases  did  know  what  inertia  was,  but  it 
would  be  hard  work  to  have  associated 
inertia  with  something  that  had  actually 
happened  in  their  every-day  experiences. 

"Examine  teachers  who  have  had  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  or  any  other  science  in 
school,  who  are  not  teachers  of  these  sub- 
jects, and  ask  them  a  few  simple  questions 
about  simple  phenomenon,  and  they  will  be 
unable  to  explain.  The  trouble  is  that  some 
of  us  as  teachers  are  dead.  We  died  long 
ago.  We  have  been  buried  under  six  feet  of 
abstract  facts  and  formulas.  We  had  a 
funeral  service  on  note-book  computations, 
etc.  The  flowers  and  the  beauty  of  real  liv- 
ing things  were  not  present,  and  we  have 
stayed  dead  and  nothing  will  resurrect  us 
until  we  have  thrown  aside  all  of  this  ma- 
terial, which  is  good-for-nothing,  useless 
material  to  the  average  pupil,  and  reorganize 
it  around  the  beautiful,  the  living,  and  the 
active  world.  Some  one  wiU  say,  you  are  not 
a  science  teacher,  then  I  thank  God  I  am 
not,  and  I  don't  want  to  be,  if  science  can 
not  consist  of  the  real,  live  material  and  the 
problems  which  you  have  at  hand  to  be  solved  from  day  to  day. 
In  other  words,  we  must  talk  to  pupils,  we  must  teach  pupils, 
and  we  must  learn  with  pupils  in  the  language  they  know  and 
in  the  environment  they  understand." 

As  for  observation,  which  is  the  fundamental  process  of 
science,  we  do  not  teach  it,  according  to  President  Hodgdon. 
Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  our  science  teachers,  he  saj's,  do  not 
"teach  pupils  to  see  things."  In  his  own  classes,  the  author 
tells  us,  he  has  made  a  practise  of  answering  the  pupils'  ques- 
tions and  discussing  their  observations.  During  the  course  of  a 
year  he  answers  about  one  thousand  questions,  some  of  which 
are  repeated  ten  or  a  dozen  times,  showing  that  the  same  things 
interest  many  pupils.     He  writes  further  of  this: 

"Such  incidents  as  this  have  been  reported.  One  girl  said: 
'Last  night  while  washing  dishes,  one  glass  stuck  tightly  into  (he 
other  and  I  was  unable  to  remove  it  until  1  had  j)laci'(i  llunn  in 
hot  water.  I  asked  my  mother  why  this  was  so  and  she  did  not 
know.     She  had  not  thought  of  it.' 

"Another  incident  by  another  pupil.  'In  our  room  we  have  a 
fireplace.  Last  night  we  put  some  wood  on  the  fire  and  a  short 
time  afterward  a  piece  of  the  wood  had  blown  almost  into  the 
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middle  of  the  room.  I  tried  to  explain  it,  but  I  could  not  find 
any  reason.'  This  question  was  answered  by  one  of  the  other 
members  of  the  class.  Such  questions  as  these  are  coming  up 
daily  in  the  experience  of  e^-ery  one. 

"As  soon  as  pupils  begin  to  reahze  that  thej'  can  see  and  under- 
stand some  of  the  things  about  them,  they  begin  to  react.  A 
short  time  ago  one  of  mj'  pupils  coming  across  the  meadows 
observed  the  fact  that  the  fog  stood  about  three  feet  abo\'e  land. 
She  wanted  to  know  why.  She  had  crossed  the  meadow  hun- 
dreds of  times  before  entering  the  science  class  and  never  won- 
dered at  this  phenomenon. 

"Another  asked  whj-  ice  steams  on  a  hot  day.  I  was  rather 
amused  at  the  answer  of  one  of  the  pupils  who  had  had  con- 
siderable science.  'Because  the  ice  was  evaporating  and  you 
could  see  it  go,'  was  his  answer 

"I  once  knew  of  a  teacher  who  had  given  an  experiment  to  a 
})oy  to  do  with  a  motor.  He  had  careful  instructions  laid  before 
him  and  he  was  supposed  to  follow  them.  About  one-half  of 
the  period  gone,  the  teacher  stopt  at  his  desk  to  see  what  he  had 
done.  He  found  that  he  had  not  written  anything  about  the 
motor,  but  was  busily  engaged,  and  the  teacher  rather  sharply 
remarked,  'Why  have  you  not  started  your  experiment?'  The 
boy  jumped  because  he  had  been  absorbed  in  examining  the 
motor,  and  said:  'I  have  found  out  how  the  thing  goes  one  way, 
but  I  can  not  find  out  how  it  goes  the  other  way.'  If  the  teacher 
had  the  sense  of  humor  and  the  knowledge  of  psychology  of  a 
boy  he  would  have  said,  'Keep'at  it  until  you  do  find  out,'  but 
instead  he  dismissed  the  boy  from  the  class  and  gave  the  remain- 
ing number  of  the  class  a  lecture  on  following  instructions. 
'Never  mind  what  you  want  to  know;  just  do  as  I  tell  you.  You 
will  learn  something  that  way.  If  you  want  to  find  out  anything 
else,  do  not  find  it  out  here.'  Rather  poor  psychology,  and  I 
doubt  whether  any  pupil  in  that  class  will  i-emember  that  teacher 
as  being  one  who  influenced  his  life. 

"Students  can  easily  be  taught  to  observe  and  become  inter- 
ested in  anything  if  they  are  allowed  to  discuss  things  about 
them.  How  often  have  I  heard  a  pupil  say,  'I  have  seen  more 
things  this  year  going  to  and  from  school  [than  I  have  ever  seen 
in  my  life  before.'  'I  notice  the  clouds  every  morning;  I  have 
tried  to  predict  the  weather.  I  notice  the  people  in  the  car. 
New  things,  new  experiences,  happen  to  me  and  I  try  to  explain 
them.'  This  is  the  spirit  of  observation.  Not  only  have  I  had 
pupils  come  to  me  during  class  hours,  but  often  have  students 
come  after  school  to  ask  a  question  which  they  could  not  answer 
about  some  phenomenon  they  had  seen.  Why?  Because  thej' 
are  interested  and  because  science  is  a  thing  which  produces  the 
spirit  of  investigation  even  on  the  dullest  mind.  Pupils  have 
written  letters  after  graduation  asking  for  explanation  of  certain 
things  which  they  have  seen.  They  will  never  lose  their  interest 
in  science." 


THE  REAL  YELLOW  PERIL— Asia  is  a  menace  to  the 
world,  but  not  by  reason  of  its  human  population.  It  is  as  a 
permanent  breeding-place  for  the  germs  of  disease  that  it  de- 
serves our  watchful  attention.  Says  a  wi'iter  in  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago,  February  15): 

"Asia  is  the  home  of  plague  and  manj^  other  pests.  At  first 
thought  this  does  not  concern  us.  But  the  presence  of  plague  in 
epidemic  form,  especially  in  the  ports  of  the  Orient,  does  con- 
stitute a  menace  to  Americans.  The  facilities  for  travel  have 
brought  Asia  and  our  Pacific  coast  together,  wliilo  the  possession 
of  the  Philippines  has  multiplied  the  occasions  for  intercourse 
v/ith  the  inhabitants  of  the  Far  East.  Thus  the  diseases  of  Asia 
threaten  to  some  degree  the  lives  and  health  of  the  American 
population,  and  the  situation  regarded  from  this  point  of  view 
has  been  aggravated  by  the  conditions  of  war.  Therefore  it 
may  be  truly  affirmed  that  the  persistence  of  plague  in  India  and 
China  is  a  source  of  danger  to  this  country  and  one  that  must 
be  guarded  against.  .  .  .  An  exchange  points  out  that  the  present 
epidemic  of  plague  in  Asia  began  in  Hongkong  in  1894  and  in 
Bombay  in  1896,  and  has  persisted  since  then.  It  was  as  deadly 
and  wide-spread  as  ever  during  the  first  three  months  of  1918, 
that  is,  twenty-two  years  after  the  original  outbreak.  More- 
over, so  long  as  the  rat  is  infected  in  a  locality,  just  so  long  vn\l 
man  be  liable  to  the  disease.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  suc- 
cessfully grappling  with  the  plague  problem  in  Asia  are  numerous 
and  almost  insurmountable.  The  natives  object  to  wholesale 
inoculation  and  rat-destruction;  hence  the  only  effective  mode  of 
procedure  is  most  difficult  to  carry  out.  Religious  scruples 
against  the  slaughter  of  animals,  even  vermin,  are  prevalent 
throughout  India.     Consequently  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 


that  plague  will  continue  to  persist  in  Asia;  and  as  it  is  extremely 
rife  in  the  two  great  ports  of  that  continent,  Hongkong  and 
Bombay,  it  is  not  an  impossibility  that  it  will  be  conveyed  thence 
to  American  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast,  if  necessary  precautions 
are  not  taken." 


EUROPEAN   HUNGER   AND   PREJUDICE 

MENTAL  ATTITUDE  enters  strongly  into  the  problem 
of  feeding  the  world,  thinks  Dr.  David  Fairchild,  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  writing 
in  The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  (Philadelphia)  on  "The 
Palate  of  Civilized  Man."  Our  quotations  are  from  an  author- 
ized reprint  in  The  Scientific  American  Supplement  (New  York, 
February  1).  Dr.  Fairchild  reminds  us  that  as  a  general  thing 
people  will  starve  rather  than  eat  what  they  do  not  like,  even 
when  the  food  in  question  has  been  the  staple  of  whole  nations 
for  eentm-ies.  We  have  never  taken  kindly  to  rice,  for  instance, 
and  would  surely  object  to  being  practically  restricted  to  it, 
as  are  some  oriental  peoples.  On  the  other  hand,  we  had  to 
ration  ourselves  during  the  war  in  the  case  of  wheat  because 
Evu-opean  nations  refused  to  eat  Indian  corn,  which  ,we  had  in 
profusion  to  give  them.     We  read: 

"Could  a  Southern  planter  or  a  Western  farmer  have  im- 
agined that  the  Belgians  would  refuse  to  eat  his  corn  or  that  the 
British  would  oven  under  the  pressure  of  war-prices  buy  corn- 
meal  with  great  reluctance,  and  the  reason  be  that  'corn-meal 
is  chicken-food'?  The  soldiers'  likes  and  dishkes  in  food  have 
no  doubt  restricted  and  hampered  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Blackberry  jam  formed  an  integi-al  part  of  the  ration  of  our 
miniature  standing  armj%  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  it 
will  be  available  for  the  million  men  soon  to  be  in  the  field. 
Now,  Avhile  the  events  and  facts  are  fresh  in  every  one's  mind,  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  easier  to  change 
our  minds  than  to  change  our  agriculture. 

"Consider  the  corn  situation  to-day  and  its  bearing  upon  the 
gigantic  problem  before  us  of  feeding  star\ang  Europe.  When 
I  first  heard  that  the  Belgians  refused  to  eat  corn,  and  that  the 
Irish  and  English  would  eat  anything  else  before  they  would 
touch  it,  my  first  impulse  was  to  insist  that  they  ought  to  be 
made  to  eat  it.  Edward  Ejtc  Hunt,  the  author  of  'War-Bread,' 
explained  and  made  it  entirely  clear  to  me  that  a  shocked  and 
outraged  people,  A\Tought  up  and  nervous  to  a  high  degree  as  a 
result  of  the  treatment  they  have  received,  is  in  no  mental 
attitude  to  learn  to  like  a  new  food.  The  task  of  education 
would  have  been  too  long  and  more  expensive  than  the  shifting 
of  our  own  menu  at  home,  and  in  the  meantime  would  have  cost 
many  thousands  of  lives.  Resort  was  made  to  the  use  of  different 
names  for  corn  and  concealment  of  it  in  war-bread  with  three 
parts  of  white  flour.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  informed  me  that 
unfortunately  his  people  had  grown  up  to  look  upon  corn  as  hog- 
and  chicken-food,  and  that  this  prejudice  was  extremely  difficult 
to  overcome,  but  that  high  prices  Avould  in  time  force  them 
to  eat  it.  One  of  the  British  commissioners  to  this  country 
remarked,  last  spring,  to  one  of  our  Southern  ladies:  'Madam,  I 
wish  you  could  send  us  a  hundred  darky  cooks  to  teach  om* 
people  how  to  cook  corn.' 

"Not  to  like  a  food  which  has  been  the  staple  of  peoples  for 
thousands  of  years  and  to-day  is  produced  by  the  thousand 
million  bushels  and  feeds  himdreds  of  millions  of  people  seems 
to  us  who  like  it  a  strange,  incomprehensible  spectacle.  Yet 
it  is  no  stranger  than  that  of  the  American  people  and  their 
indifference  to  that  other  great  cereal,  rice,  v/hich  is  produced 
in  larger  amounts  than  any  other  cereal  in  the  world  and  forms 
the  staff  of  life  of  hundreds  of  milHons  of  civilized  peoples. 

"It  is  said  that  Europe  is  dependent  upon  the  wheat  loaf, 
and  the  bakeries  of  that  coimtry  are  ill-suited  to  utilize  corn. 
We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  insist  that  they  should  break  awaj' 
from  the  exclusive  use  of  the  wheat  loaf  and  learn  to  make  corn 
bread — j^et  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  cook  rice  properly,  and 
complain  of  its  insipid  character,  which  must  be  an  attitude 
hard  for  our  oriental  neighbors  to  understand.  This  indifference 
toward  rice,  of  which  staple  we  even  now  consume  only  the  in- 
significant quantity  of  seven  pounds  per  capita,  has  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  fertile  rice-fields  of  the  Carolinas,  and 
to-day  efforts  are  being  made  to  find  some  paying  crop  to  take 
its  place  there,  because  our  meager  demands  have  been  met 
until  very  recently  by  the  California  and  Texas  rice  areas  reeeutly 
developed." 
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THE    WORLD'S    WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES 

SHOAVING  THE  COMMANDING  POSITION 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  SYSTEM 


THE   WORLD'S   WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES 

THE  ACCOMPANYING  MAP,  showing  the  systems  of 
weights  and  measures  used  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
is  from  an  article  on  "Our  English  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures," by  Samuel  S.  Dale,  in  Textiles  (Boston,  January). 
In  this  article,  originally  given  as  an  address  before  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  New  York,  Mr.  Dale  opposes 
the  metric  system  and  asserts  that  our  old  system,  based  on 
that  of  Britain,  is  no  longer  "EngHsh,"  but  world-wide,  and  must 
be  recognized  if  we  are  ever  to  have  world-wide  uniformity. 
The  map  was  prepared  to  uphold  this  argument.  Writes 
Mr.  Dale: 

"Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  situation,  beginning  with  the 
western  hemisphere.  The  Spanish  and  EngUsh  systems  pre- 
dominate in  Latin  America,  and  to  a  remarkable  extent  they 
are  identical.  Listen  to  the  Spanish  tables  as  taught  in  the 
schools  of  Latin  America  to-day: 

"Twelve  inches,  1  foot;  3  feet,  1  yard;  144  square  inches,  1 
square  foot;  9  square  feet,  1  square  yard;  1,728  cubic  inches,  1 
cubic  foot;  27  cubic  feet,  1  cubic  yard;  4  liquid  copas,  1  cuartillo; 
4  cuartillos,  1  azumhre;  8  azumhres,  1  cantara;  16  cantaras,  1 
moyo;  16  drams,  1  ounce;  16  ounces,  1  pound;  100  pounds,  1 
quintal;  2,000  pounds,  1  ton. 

"These  multiples  are  practically  the  same  as  the  English. 
As  for  the  size  of  the  units,  the  Spanish  vara,  or  yard,  is  an  ap- 
proximation of  the  English  yard,  while  the  Spanish  weights, 
ton,  quintal,  pound,  ounce,  and  dram,  vary  only  1.4  per  cent, 
from  the  corresponding  English  weights. 

"So  much  for  Latin  America.  As  for  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  western  hemisphere,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 
impressive  fact  that  the  EngUsh  system  is  the  established  h,nd 
fundamental  standard  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

"Turning  now  to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  we  find  English 
weights  and  measures  to  be  the  established  system  in  that  vast 
area  comprising  the  British  Empire.  Throughout  that  other 
vast  area  known  as  Russia  the  linear  measures  are  based  on  the 
English  inch.  The  Russian  daim  is  the  Enghsh  inch;  the  Rus- 
sian foot  is  the  English  foot;  the  Russian  archinc  is  28  English 
inches;  the  Russian  sagene,  7  English  feet;  the  Russian  verst, 
3,500  English  feet.  In  China  English  weights  and  measures  are 
the  recognized  standards  at  the  treaty  ports.  The  Chinese 
system  in  use  throughout  the  country  is  not  well  standardized, 
but  the  standards  of  weight  in  most  extensive  use  are  based  on 
tue  ounce  {Hang  or  tael),  equal  to  l}/^  avoirdupois  ounces;  16 
Chinese  ounces  make  1  pound  (catty);  100  Chinese  pounds,  1 
picul.  Thus  the  Chinese  and  English  weights  are  easily  com- 
mensurable and  divided  as  in  the  Englisli  system.  Chinese 
linear  moasuroments  are  based  on  a  unit  (ch'ih)  approximating 
the  English  foot,  the  leading  standard  being  equal  to  12.5 
English  inches. 


"In  Japan  the  established  system  of  linear  measures  is  based 
on  a  foot  (shaku)  of  11.93  English  inches  used  by  artizans,  and 
on  a  foot  of  14.9  inches  used  for  dry  goods.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  Japanese  shaku,  used  throughout  Japan  and  varying  only 
one  half  per  cent,  from  the  English  foot. 

"Furthermore,  in  addition  to  being  established  and  funda- 
mental or  closely  identical  with  the  established  weights  and 
measures  in  so  large  a  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  use  of  the 
English  system  has  been  extended  to  all  countries  by  trade  and 
industry,  one  of  the  causes  of  bitter  complaint  in  Germany 
during  this  war  having  been  the  extensive  use  of  the  hated 
English  weights  and  measures. 

"This  survey  of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  world 
is  necessarily  brief.  It  is  easy  to  say,  'English  weights  and  mea- 
sures are  used  in  the  United  States,'  or  'Enghsh  weights  and 
measures  are  used  throughout  the  British  Empire,'  but  these  few 
words  state  a  condition  that  is  decisive  as  to  the  question  we  are 
discussing.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  world's  industrial  energy 
before  the  war  was  exerted  on  the  basis  of  English  weights  and 
measures.  As  one  thinks  of  the  world  situation,  the  conviction 
becomes  overwhelming  that  the  English  system  no  longer  belongs 
to  England  and  America,  but  that  it  is  the  common  property  of 
mankind,  and  that,  if  the  world's  weights  and  measures  are  ever 
to  reach  or  move  toward  uniformity,  it  will  have  to  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  English  system.  That  was  plain  before  this  war 
ended.  The  terras  of  the  armistice  make  it  'so  evident  it  will 
ghmmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye.'" 


TO  QUELL  MOBS  WITH  TEAR  -  GAS— Some  of  the  war- 
developed  gases  deserve  to  be  kept  as  offensive  weapons  of  the 
law,  thinks  H.  E.  Howe,  WTiting  in  The  Scientific  Anierican 
(New  York,  February  15).  Substances  which  produce  dvnse 
volumes  of  harmless  smoke  have,  no  doubt,  come  to  stay.  They 
are  altogether  too  useful  as  screens  for  operations  in  the  field  to 
be  discarded,  and  form  an  excellent  method  of  defense.  Ho 
goes  on: 

"The  gases  to  which  reference  is  made  are  the  lacrymators 
and  the  sneeze-provoking  gases.  Highly  efficient  gases  of  each 
sort  which  leave  no  harmful  effects  are  now  available  for  use 
against  mobs  and  will  be  more  effective  than  any  other  method 
for  breaking  them  up  and  giving  the  in(li\iduals  something  to 
divert  their  attention.  They  will  reach  where  water,  so  often 
used,  can  not  penetrate,  and  the  effect  is  for  a  longer  time.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  in  the  Philippine  campaign  the  Americans 
were  requinnl  to  tiglit  tlie  f;viuitical  Moro,  who  welcomed  death 
and  conducted  a  diflicult  kind  of  warfare.  There  was  an  in- 
stance, so  we  have  been  informed,  where  the  warriors  used  as  a 
shield  th(Mr  women  and  possibly  children,  and  occui)ied  a  position 
such  tliat  our  trooi)s  must  kill  or  l)e  killed.  The  result  ga\e  rise 
to  considerable  criticism  of  our  troops,  and  it  seems  probable 
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that  a  few  gas-shells  would  have  made  the  story  quite  different. 
Continual  sneezing  and  the  eyes  blinded  with  harmless  tears  for 
a  few  hours  ought  to  give  any  fanatic  a  change  and  direct  his 
few  thoughts  into  different  channels." 


A   NEW  ELECTRIC-HEATING   RECORD 

A  NOTABLE  ADVANCE  in  the  art  of  electric  heating  is 
said  to  have  been  made  as  the  result  of  developing 
'-  surplus  electric  power  in  connection  with  the  Minidoka 
reclamation  project  in  Idaho.  This  project,  we  are  told  in  The 
Journal  of  Electricity  (San  Francisco,  February  1),  combines  rec- 
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Are  now  heated  by  electric  current  from  reclamation  projects. 


lamation  of  arid  land  and  the  electrical  pumping  of  water  upon 
lands  not  rieached  by  the  gravity  system  of  supply,  to  a  degree 
not  hitherto  accomplished  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Water  is 
diverted,  and  the  diversion  dam  is  utilized  for  developing  hydro- 
electric power,  which  is  later  used  to  pump  water  upon  vast 
areas  that  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  remain  arid.  The 
surplus  electric  power  developed  at  the, diversion  works  is  now 
being  supplied  economically  to  settlers,  ordinary  fuel  being  dif- 
ficult and  costly  to  obtain  and  the  winter  months  often  severe  in 
temperature.     Says  the  paper  named  above,  in  an  editorial: 

"The  electric  heating  load  of  this  remarkable  institution 
totals  5,500  kilowatts,  creating  a  record  for  power  totals  of  this 
nature.  Electric  heat,  as  referred  to  in  this  editorial,  apphes 
only  to  the  electricity  used  for  heating  buildings.  The  electric- 
ity which  is  used  for  cooking,  water-heating,  and  other  similar 
ways  is  placed  in  an  entirely  different  class. 

"It  has  recently  been  shown  at  a  hearing  before  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  Idaho  that  electrical  energy  can  not  be 
sold  at  a  rate  which  will  permit  house-heating  by  electricity  at 
costs  reasonably  comparable  to  those  of  coal,  except  only  in 
those  cases  such  as  the  Minidoka,  where  abundant  hydroelectric 
energy  would  lie  idle  otherwise  during  the  long  winter  months." 

Data  on  the  cost  of  this  service,  and  on  the  method  of  charging 
for  it,  are  given  in  an  article  in  the  same  issue  by  Barry  Dibble. 
He  explains  first  that  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  in 
general  acts  as  a  wholesaler  of  electric  energy.     He  goes  on: 

"It  generates,  transmits,  and  transforms  the  energy,  de" 
livering  it  to  distributing  companies  at  the  switchboards  of  the 
substations.  Therefore  the  costs  shown  below  carry  the  elec- 
tricity only  to  the  substation  switchboard.  The  retail  company, 
or  distributer,  carries  the  additional  burden  of  costs  required 
to  serve  the  consumer." 

Current  for  heating,  Mr.  Dibble  tells  us,  is  sold  not  at  so  much 
per  kilowatt-hour,  but  at  a  flat  rate  per  kdlowatt-month,  or  even 
by  the  season.  The  average  rate  is  $2  per  kUowatt-month, 
which,  he  says,  will  compete  with  coal  at  $8  a  ton.     He  proceeds: 

"It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  electricity  for  heating  should 
be  sold  by  meter  at  a  kilowatt-hour  rate.      This  would  un- 


doubtedly reduce  considerably  the  kilowatt-hour  consumption. 
However,  it  wiU  be  apparent  without  discussion  that  the  cost  of 
supplying  this  load  depends  upon  the  maximum  demand  rather 
than  upon  the  length  of  time  the  demand  is  used.  At  best  there 
is  very  little  diversity  in  the  demand.  When  the  weather  is  cold 
every  one  wants  the  heat  at  the  same  time,  and  equipment  must 
be  provided  to  care  for  this  condition. 

"In  conclusion,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  data  given 
above  apply  only  to  the  peculiar  conditions  prevailing  on  the 
Minidoka  project  and  can  not  be  safely  applied  to  other  power 
systems.  It  can  be  said  that  electric  heating  is  sometimes 
justified  as  a  'by-product'  load,  but  that  rarely,  if  ever,  will  it  be 
economically  feasible  to  develop  electricity  from  water-power 
for  the  prime  purpose  of  using  it  generally  to  heat  buildings 
where  fuel  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices." 


REST  AS   A   BUSINESS   PROPOSITION 

BRIEF  PERIODS  OF  REST  at  intervals  during  working 
hours  often  reduce  fatigue  and  improve  the  health  of 
workers ;  in  some  instances  they  are  even  reported  to  have 
increased  output.  Experiences  with  such  short  rest-pauses  are 
summarized  in  a  recent  report  published  by  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board.  While,  as  stated  above,  most 
results  are  favorable,  some  industrial  plants  state  that  the 
nature  of  their  work  offers  so  much  opportunity  for  relaxation 
that  regular  pauses  are  unnecessary  and  undesirable.  A  de- 
cision whether  fixt  rest-periods  will '  be  more  beneficial  than 
irregular  pauses  is  best  reached,  the  Board  thinks,  after  a  plant 
survey  and  a  time  study  of  each  occupation.  We  quote  from  a 
press  bulletin  sent  out  by  the  Board  from  its  Boston  office.  It 
says: 

"  Of  a  list  of  388  employers  reported  to  have  introduced  such 
rest-pauses  only  104  replied  that  they  had  adopted  them,  and 
of  this  number  fifteen  later  discontinued  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
evident  that  rest-periods  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule 
for  American  industrial  workers. 

"Except  in  twenty-one  instances,  even  in  these  104  establish- 
ments, regular  rest-periods  were  allowed  only  to  selected  classes 
of  employees,  and  frequently  only  to  women.  In  sixty-one 
establishments  reporting  a  total  of  370,498  employees,  142,489 
were  allowed  rest-periods;  of  the  latter  number  136,531,  or  ap- 
proximately ninety-five  per  cent.,  were  women.  Experiments 
of  time-study  experts  in  the  United  States  and  British  experience 
in  munition  work  suggest,  however,  that  the  relation  between 
pauses  and  type  of  work  is  a  more  fundamental  consideration 
than  the  sex  of  the  worker.  Rest-periods  may  be  advantageous 
for  both  men  and  women  in  some  occupations,  while  unnecessary 
for  both  in  others.  The  general  opinion  among  manufacturers 
contributing  to  the  investigation  was  that  regular  rest-periods 
are  advantageous  chiefly  for  monotonous  occupations  or  those 
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requiring  much  concentration  or  severe  physical  exertion,  with 
little  opportunity  for  change  of  posture,  or  those  in  which  the 
worker  is  exposed  to  poor  ventilation.  Regular  rest-pauses 
based  on  experimental  observation  have  often  proved  extremelj' 
valuable  in  heavy  work  and  in  work  requiring  constant  standing 
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or  sitting.  Other  advantages  of  regular  rest-periods  are  the 
elimination  of  time  waste,  by  putting  a  stop  to  irregular  pauses, 
improvement  of  discipline,  and  the  cultivation  of  regular  habits 
among  employees  with  respect  to  lunches,  water  drinking,  etc. 

"Among  the  most  familiar  examples  of  occupations  making 
severe  and  constant  demands  on  attention  are  those  of  telephone 
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Vedrines  flying  over  the  housetops  of  Paris  in  a  fog;  photographed 
just  before  landing  on  the  roof  of  the  Galeries  Lafayette. 


and  telegraph  operators.  In  the  United  States  the  leading 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies  have  for  many  years  allowed 
rest-periods  to  their  operators.  Clerical  workers,  accountants, 
proofreaders,  and  dictaphone  operators  are  also  frequently 
granted  such  pauses.  Inspection  in  factories  and  work  at  power 
sewing-machines  are  among  other  repetitive  tasks  in  which 
advantageous  results  from  pauses  were  reported. 

"As  a  rule,  rest-periods  were  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  in 
length,  usually  two  in  number — one  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon 
and  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  In  some  opera- 
tions requiring  close  application,  however,  better  results  were 
obtained  by  giving  a  rest-pause  of  one  or  two  minutes  at  very 
frequent  intervals.  These  intermittent  rest-periods  were  us- 
ually used  in  connection  with  scientific  management,  and  other 
factors  besides  the  pause  itself  probably  contributed  to  the  re- 
sults. Length  and  arrangement  of  rest  -  periods  may  with 
advantage  be  adapted  to  occupational  and  individual  variations. 

"Altho  absence  of  accurate  records  in  many  establishments 
precluded  positive  judgment,  a  majority  of  employers  reported 
that  output  had  not  been  reduced  by  the  introduction  of  rest- 
periods.  Even  with  the  aid  of  a  staff  of  technical  experts,  one 
large  munitions-plant  found  that  it  could  not  appraise  the 
benefits  of  two  rest-periods  granted  to  4,000  operatives,  and 
finally  it  decided  'on  the  basis  of  common  sense'  that  it  was 
self-evident  that  such  rest-periods  'have  beneficial  results  in 
every  way.'  Many  employers  held  that  output  had  been 
increased 

"On  the  interesting  question  of  the  relation  of  rest-periods  to 
industrial  accidents  unfortunately  almost  no  evidence  was 
secured.  The  general  opinion  of  employers  reporting  seemed  to 
be  that  there  had  been  a  decrease  in  the  frequency  of  accidents, 
but  the  report  states:  'Until  much  more  is  known  as  to  the 
causes  which  control  the  accident  curve  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to 
draw  conclusions  on  this  point.' 

"Pieceworkers  were  frequently  opposed  to  rest-periods  and 
inclined  to  work  through  the  pauses  unless  forbidden  to  do  so. 
As  a  rule,  employees  woidd  prefer  a  shortening  of  the  workday 
rather  than  the  allowance  of  time  for  rest-periods.     This  atti- 


tude, however,  was  apparently  somewhat  dependent  on  the 
tact  and  skiU  of  the  management. 

"The  report  points  to  the  importance  of  other  means  than 
rest-periods  for  the  reduction  of  industrial  fatigue,  such  as  ade- 
quate lighting  and  ventilation,  adaptation  of  tools  and  seats  to 
the  workers,  increased  use  of  labor-saving  devices,  elimination  of 
noise  and  vibration.  Alternation  of  tasks  where  workers  would 
otherwise  be  obliged  either  to  stand  or  to  sit  continuously  or  a 
system  of  rehef  employees  is  frequently  preferred  to  regular 
rest-periods." 


AVIATOR  LANDS  ON  A  ROOF— To  be  reaUy  practical  in 
every-day  Ufe,  says  a  writer  in  The  Scientific  American  (New 
York,  February  15),  the  airplane  must  be  capable  of  landing  on 
housetops  in  crowded  metropolitan  districts  where  there  is  no 
land  available  for  a  flying-field.     He  goes  on: 

"Otherwise  it  would  profit  an  aerial  commuter  but  little  to 
make  a  flight  of,  say,  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles  every  day  from  his 
home  in  the  country  to  his  place  of  business,  only  to  have  to  land 
at  a  flying-field  somewhere  outside  the  city  and  then  have  to 
travel  a  half  hour  or  more  to  reach  his  office.  It  has  remained 
for  Jules  Vedrines,  the  famous  French  airman,  to  demonstrate 
that  even  the  present-day  airplane  can  land  on  a  roof  if  properly 
handled.  On  January  19  last  Vedrines  set  out  from  the  avia- 
tion field  at  Issy-les-Moulineaux,  notwithstanding  a  thick  fog, 
and  flew  toward  Paris.  He  flew  rather  low  over  the  boulevards  in 
order  to  get  his  bearings.  On  approaching  the  Galeries  Lafayette, 
a  large  department  store  near  the  St.  Lazare  Station,  Vedrines 
shut  off  his  engine  and  volplaned  toward  the  roof.  Skimming  the 
parapet  by  a  few  inches,  he  made  a  spectacular  landing,  altho 
the  machine  was  slightly  damaged.  The  roof  on  which  Vedrines 
landed  is  fifty-two  feet  wide  and  seventy-five  feet  long.     The 
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Does  it  prove  that  all  our  department  stores  will  soon  provide  roof 
landing-places  for  shoppers  from  the  suburbs  ? 


machine  employed  was  a  Caudron  tractor  biplane,  equipped  with 
a  rotary  engine.  Its  span  was  thirty-six  feet,  leaving  little 
room  to  spare  on  the  narrow  roof.  Vedrines  won  a  prize  of 
•65,000  francs  (.$5,000)  for  being  the  first  airman  to  land  upon  tho 
roof  of  a  house  during  a  flight." 
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LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


END   OF  THE   CENSOR'S  REIGN   OF  TERROR 


THE  GAIETY  OF  PUNCH,  even  in  England's  darkest 
days,  was  one  of  the  mar-\'els  of  that  country's  national 
temper.  What  might  even  then  have  been  supprest  of 
national  nonchalance  is  suggested  by  the  hilarious  celebration 
indulged  in  bj'  The  Bystander  (London)  on  its  release  from  the 
terrors  of  the  censor.  Some  of  the  things  it  thought  and  felt  but 
couldn't  reveal  are  now  gathered 
up  in  a  special  number,  issued 
January  29.  The  censor,  so  it 
says  editorially,  "is  not  quite 
dead  yet,  but  his  power  is  on  the 
wane,  so  let  us  rejoice  that  the 
day  of  our  emancipation  is  at 
hand,  and  while  we  may,  let  us 
pull  his  leg."  Lovers  of  this 
gentle  pastime,  so  it  observes, 
have  found  the  censorship  fair 
game  for  four  and  a  half  years, 
but  never  until  now  has  The 
Bystander  dared  to  indulge  its 
"inevitable  propensities."  While 
giving  rein  to  these  in  picture 
and  text  it  serves  warning  to 
Whitehall  that  it  "keeps  a  Lewis 
gun  handy  in  the  office."  One 
of  the  "Old  Guard"  on  The 
Bystander  gives  the  personal  view 
of  a  contributor  and  tells  how 
it  was  only  possible  to  run  a 
safe  course  during  the  restricted 
period : 


; 


"For  ourselves,  we  have  had 
little  dealing  with  the  departing 
censor  and  his  myrmidons,  since 
it  happens  that  the  little  in- 
formation we  ever  had  about  the 
Avar  and  its  origin  we  received 
in  confidence  from  our  barber, 
who  had  it  first-hand  from  his 
aunt,  who  is  a  charwoman  at  the  offices  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Once,  it  is  true,  we  received  an  official  request  to  refrain  from 
mentioning  the  fact  that  a  distinguished  foreigner  had  arrived  in 
London,  and  the  same  afternoon  the  distinguished  foreigner 
appeared  at  a  pubhc  meeting  and  made  a  speech  that  was  re- 
ported in  all  the  evening  papers.  Having  thus  had  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  futility  of  censors,  we  were  minded,  with  our 
unrivaled  genius  for  apt  quotation,  to  speak  of  the  censorial 
office  as  Mons  in  -parturem.  But  we  refrained,  apprehending 
that  the  censor  would  probably  delete  the  substantive  on  the 
ground  that  it  might  convey  information  to  the  enemy. 

"True  it  is,  nevertheless,  that  the  gems  of  thought  which  we 
have  from  time  to  time  prepared  for  the  delectation  of  the  world 
have  been  submitted  by  order  to  the  censor  in  the  first  place;  but 
the  result  of  this  rich  reading  could  only  have  been  to  improve  his 
education  and  to  enlarge  his  mind.  We  have  a  friend  somewhere 
in  France  who  was  not  permitted  to  tell  us  the  precise  name  of 
his  indefinite  location  for  fear  the  enemy  should  discover  that 
he  was  in  charge  of  an  ammunition-dump  in  the  district.  And 
while  this  awful  secret  was  being  religiously  preserved  on  this  side, 
German  aeroplanes  were  bombing  the  'somewhere'  in  question 
every  night  in  their  effort  to,  get  a  bull's-eye  on  the  dump." 

Probably  with  the  fact  in  mind  that  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  is 
almost  the  only  well-known  individual  singled  out  for  personal 
attention,  this  writer  goes  on: 


THAT   QUEER   "  CENSATION  " 
Felt  by  Bystander  artists  tliroughout  the  censor's  reign 


wisdom  imparted  to  the  commanders  at  the  front  elementary 
instruction  in  the  art  of  war;  Avherefore  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
censor  has  chafed  us  but  little.  There  have  been  imposing 
jom-nalists  who  have  gone  so  far  as  to  predict  that  the  tide  of 
the  war  would  be  tiu-ned  by  the  end  of  1918,  and  that  Foeh  and 
Haig  would  be  well  advised  if  they  commenced  the  real  attack 
by    the  spring  of  1919,  so  that  peace  could  be  finally  concluded 

by  the  middle  of  1920. 

"But  these  inspired  writers  are 
now  thrust  like  foolish  prophets 
forth.  Their  words  could  have 
liad  no  other  effect  than  to  raise 
vain  hopes  in  the  censor's  mind 
that  his  job  was,  for  practical 
purposes,  a  permanent  one,  and 
that  a  generation  hence  he  would 
still  be  in  a  position  to  announce 
that  the  — th  regiment  yester- 
day advanced  to  in  . 

But  from  what  we  have  seen  of 
the  censor  it  is  but  fair  to  con- 
clude that  his  opportunities  for 
wide  reading  have  been  sadly  re- 
stricted, otherwise  he  had  learned 
long  since  that  the  half-truth  is 
rightly  held  by  most  people  to  be 
worse  than  the  calculated  lie." 

Of  course,  we  have  always 
spoken  of  the  censor  even  while 
we  knew  in  our  hearts  that  he 
was  a  many-headed  hydra,  and 
the  "Old  Guard"  tells  how  he 
came  by  his  heads : 

"It  is  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  censor  was  not  one  man, 
but  manJ^  When  it  became 
necessary  to  recruit  help,  it  was 
not  easy  to  name  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  an  office  that  had 
not  hitherto  existed.  It  used  to 
be  said  that  when  a  hapless  man 
had  failed  in  every  other  walk  of 
life,  he  would  buy  himself  a  ferule 
and  set  up  as  a  schoolmaster. 
In  modern  days  he  would  have  been  given  an  appointment  at 
the  censor's  office;  and  when  we  are  disposed  to  criticize  the 
censor  himself  it  were  weU  in  us  to  remember  that  he  is  but 
the  official  scapegrace  of  the  native  incompetents  whose  appoint- 
ments were  due  merely  to  the  ine\dtable  nepotism  of  all  official 
administration.  And  since  the  novices  in  red-tape  ruling  had 
to  justify  their  official  existence,  they  would  seem  to  have  judged 
it  better  to  do  the  wrong  thing  rather  than  no  sort  of  thing  at 
all.  Yet  the  golden  rule  of  the  bureaucrat,  'Beware  of  too 
much  zeal!'  still  stands,  and  the  censor's  chief  offense  was  that 
he  broke  that  rule  early  and  often  for  what  he  believed  to  be 
his  country's  good.     Peace;  therefore,  be  unto  him  and  his." 

The  facetious,  irresponsible,  quite  outrageous  "Blanche" 
who  used  to  write  Paris  letters  to  The  Bystander,  now  seems  to 
be  back  in  London,  and,  of  course,  is  allowed  her  fling  at  the 
censor;  but  she  touches  a  quite  poignant  subject: 

"I  visited  last  week — one  the  Ruhleben  Exhibition  at  West- 
minster, the  other  'Jolly  Jack"  Tar  '  at  the  Prince's  Theater.  At 
both  we  were  actually  shown  how  cruelly  our  prisoner-men  in 
Germany  suffered,  and  how  atrociously  the  unspeakable  Hun 
treated  them.  Sort  of  thing  that  never  happened,  you  know, 
when  the  censor  was  on  the  war — or  rather  cense — path,  for  it's 
been  quite  one  of  the  features  of  this  war  of  ours  (1)  that  our 
feelings  at  home  should  not  be  too  badly  lacerated  with  the  story 
of  our  soldiers'  sufferings;    (2)  that  anti-Hun  propaganda  should 


^^y:^. 


^ 


"We  have  never  been  of  those  who  out  of  the  fulness  of  their      always  be  kept  within  studiously  Christian  and  polite  limits.' 


\ 
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GERMAN  ACADEMIC   PRESTIGE   LOST 

I2\IP0NDERABLES  are  wholly  beyond  the  German  men- 
tality, says  the  editor  of  the  London  Graphic,  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  the  German  keeps  on  repeating  to  himself 
that  he  is  not  beaten.  Besides  his  colossal  losses,  which  are 
enough  to  convince  every  one  but  himself  of  his  parlous  state, 
comes  his  loss  of  prestige,  the  "imponderable"  quality  that  even 
baffles  our  own  "hard-headed"  business  man.  The  German  has, 
indeed,  tried  to  evaluate  such  qualities,  but  he  always  fails,  and 


AS  THE  ARTIST  MIGHT  HAVE   DRAWN   IT. 
An  issue  of  rum — Censor's  Opinion — "  Rum  7    Never  1 " 

the  British  writer  maintains  that  "in  no  direction  is  the  loss  of 
prestige,  laboriously  and  to  a  large  e-xtent  fraudulently  acquired, 
more  clearly  demonstrated  than  by  the  fact  that  the  youth  of 
the  Entente  countries  will  no  longer  turn  to  the  Fatherland  for 
those  finishing  touches  the  secret  of  Avhich  has  too  long  been 
supposed  to  be  the  monopoly  of  her  preposterous  professors." 
Along  with  the  desertion  of  the  German  universities  by  foreign 
students,  the  door  has  been  closed  upon  the  young  Hun  in  English 
universities,  so  that  hereafter  the  German  mind  will  stew  alone 
in  its  own  juice.  The  writer  turns  to  this  country  for  the  "most 
striking  proof  of  the  curtailment  of  Germany's  academic  prestige" : 

"This  is  afforded  by  the  establishment  and  work  of  the 
American  University  Union,  which  is  now  busily  engaged  working 
out  a  scheme  for  the  placing  of  young  Americans  in  the  universi- 
ties of  our  own  country,  of  France,  and  of  Rome.  Indeed,  so 
many  young  Americans  have  decided  to  enter  our  universities 
that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  can  not  accommodate  them  all. 
The  same  is  true  of  France,  wliere  the  provincial  universities 
will  help  to  educate  the  overflow  from  Paris. 

"The  foundations  of  this  movement  have  been  well  and  truly 
laid,  notably  by  the  preparation  in  1917  by  Dr.  George  Edwin 
Maclean,  formerly  president  of  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  of  two  compendious  '  Studies  in  Higher  Edu- 
cation' in  the  United  Kingdom,  issued  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government.  These  two  documents,  tho  totaling 
fewer  than  four  hundred  pages,  contain  1)3'  far  the 
best  and  most  succinct  account  of  the  work  and  status 
of  our  universities  ever  published,  and  they  serve  to 
show  how  thoroughly  America  is  in  earnest  over  this 
all-imporlant  question. 

"The  loss  to  Germany  is  very  severe,  because  it 
has  been  largely  through  her  universities  and  her 
professors  that  she  has  been  able  to  propagate  her 
theories  of  Kultur.  The  German  state  commandeered 
the  professors,  and  the  influence  of  the  professors  did 
not  end  with  the  teaching  of  German  youth.  It  also 
made  a  deep  impression  on  young  foreigners  study- 
ing at  the  German  universities,  for  they  were  caught 
at  an  impressionable  age,  and  went  back  to  their  own 
countries  with  a  high  appreciation  of  German  methods,  which 
in  some  eases  they  attempted  to  graft  on  their  own  national 
systems.  This  was  specially  the  case  in  America,  where  the 
universities  not  only  had  native-born  German  professors,  but 
employed  men  very  i)artial  to  German  methods." 

Germanism,  it  is  claimed,  never  got  quite  the  same  hold  on 
English  universities,  because  "they  never  lost  their  grip  on  the 
humanities."  The  German  system,  it  is  complained,  "became 
a  vicious  circle,  a  real  center  of  plague  and  infection,  and  the 
setting  of  a  sanitary  cordon 'round  it"  is  entirely  for  British,  and 
ultimately  for  its  own,  benefit.     Going  on: 


"If  the  revaluation  of  German  academic  influence  has  been 
hastened  by  the  war-demonstration  of  what  Kultur  means,  it  is 
not  conditioned  by  anj'^  sense  of  vengeance  or  bad  temper.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  German  academic  prestige,  always  overrated, 
has  been  on  the  down  gi-ade,  imperceptibly  perhaps,  for  a  good 
many  years.  Indeed,  it  might  well  be  argued  that  it  was  the 
perception  of  that  fact  which  led  the  Germans  to  throw  down 
the  challenge  of  war  in  an  attempt  to  regain  it.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  the  German  method  of  education  had  a  good  deal  to 
teach  us  at  one  time,  but  we  had  learned  the  lesson  and  were 
beating  up  rapidly  upon  it,  especially  on  the  technical  side  of 
university  education. 

"This  was  even  more  true  of  America,  which  has  a 
consuming  passion  for  education,  so  that  millionaires 
endow  iiniversities  in  the  United  States  on  a  scale 
for  which  we  have  hardly  any  precedent  here.  So 
far  as  equipment  goes,  America  has  gradually  been 
outstripping  Germany,  and  she  had  come  to  feel,  as 
Lowell  said  in  another  connection,  that  'they  don't 
know  everything  down  in  Judee.'  The  same  is  true 
in  a  lesser  degree  of  France,  especially  in  the  region 
of  esthetics,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  admirable  studies 
by  men  like  Mr.  Huchon  of  such  idiosyncratic 
WTiters  as  Crabbe  and  Charlotte  Bronte. 

"The  German  professor,  always  a  laborious  hewer 
of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,  and  a  master  of  the 
school  of  infinitesimal  research,  as  Leslie  Stephen  once 
phrased  it,  was,  of  course,  very  active  in  toiling  away 
at  the  mere  apparatus  of  such  work,  but  he  was  constitutionally 
unfitted  to  taclde  the  spirit  of  it.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  in- 
fluence in  dealing  with  any  literature  has  been  disastrous,  and 
has  dealt  a  deadly  blow  to  education  in  'classics.' 

"The  German,universities  were,  indeed,  the  foi-cing  frames  of 
Kultur;  but  they  had  gradually  been  dissociating  themselves 
from  culture  as  we  understand  it.  They  had  lieen  overtaken 
by  the  grim  materialism  which  was  the  blight  of  the  Fatherland: 
they  were  ceasing  to  be  universities  and  becoming  mere  technical 
colleges,  in  which  the  broad  spirit  of  the  old  studium  generate 
was  rapidly  disappearing.  Germany  has  long  been  neglecting 
the  big  principles  in  a  microscopic  attention  to  the  more  practical 
and  commercial  application  of  them,  leaving  the  original  thinking 
to  be  done  by  others.  She  was  not  cultivating  fruit  herself,  but 
merely  robbing  other  people's  orchards,  or  picking  up  'windfalls.' 
"Furthermore,  being  essentially  jjrovincial,  she  could  not 
help  perverting  truth,  making  the  facts  of  history  constantly  fit 
her  own  purposes.  This  tendency,  noticeable  in  IMommsen, 
Slesviger  tho  he  was,  ran  riot  in  Treitschke,  for  to  him  all  history 
seemed  to  have  been  evolved  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  German 
'people ' ;  while  the  work  of  his  followers  was  even  more  flagrantly 
vitiated  by  'patriotism,'  which  was  myopic  madness. 

"Knowledge,  you  may  say,  knows  no  boundaries.     That  is 
exactly   the  point,  for  German  knowledge  was  marked  by  a 


AS  THE  CENSOR  WOULD  CERTAINLY  PREFER  IT. 
Tea  in  the  trenches — Censor's  Remark — "  That's  the  spirit  I  '* 

— The  Bystander  (London). 

whole  series  of  misleading  finger-posts,  deliberately  erected 
to  encourage  the  German  student  in  his  Wanderjahre  and  to 
discourage  the  pilgrim  from  any  other  state  from  having  any 
belief  in  the  qualifications  of  his  own  country.  But  the  fashion 
of  praising  everything  German  is  out  of  date,  even  if  other 
similar  fashions  succeed  it.  It  was  chiefly  the  fashion  of  middle 
age,  which  remembered  Germany  in  the  days  of  the  Mddchen 
with  the  flaxen  pigtail.  But  Youth,  converted  from  student 
into  soldier,  has  faced  the  horrid  thing  at  close  quarters,  and  to 
its  cost,  and  even  if  the  Elders  had  not  s(h'ii  the  error  of  their 
ways,  it  is  probable  that  Youtli  would  decline  to  be  'educated' 
by  the  apostles  of  Kultur.  In  fact,  Youth  feels  that  Hans  must 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  class." 
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ENGLAND'S  "STRANGE  UNDER- 
GRADUATES " 

BACK  TO  SCHOOL  is  a  phrase  that  gathers  up  a  new 
experiment  now  going  on  for  aknost  the  whole  world. 
We  are  trying  it  here  ^\ath  many  reluctant  youth  who 
have  grown  to  be  men  in  the  great  school  of  experience.  England 
is,  perhaps,  fiu*nishing  the  most  picturesque  example  in  the 
hundreds  of  young  naval  officers,  whose  education  was  in- 
terrupted by  war,  now  sent  to  various  colleges  at  Cambridge 
to  continue  their  studies.     "The  e.xperiment  ^\ill  be  watched 


could  hardly  believe  that  they — mere  boys  of  fifteen  years  or  so 
— were,  of  all  the  millions  of  people  in  these  islands,  wanted  by 
the  country  of  their  birth.  The  news  was  too  joyful.  Convic- 
tion came  speedily,  and  with  it  each  one  of  them  passed,  as  tho 
at  the  waving  of  some  magic  wand,  from  boyhood  to  manhood — 
for  a  time.  The  orders  were  imperative;  telegrams  to  hundreds 
of  distant  homes  were  the  only  farewell;  and  then  these  sons  of 
old,  but  ever  young,  England  set  out  on  their  war-mission — to 
help  defend  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Before  the  day  closed  the 
halls  and  passages  and  classrooms  were  empty,  and  the  playing- 
fields  were  desolate.  The  great  college  had  become  the  mere 
lodging-house  of  a  comi)aratively  few  restless  na^-al  officers  and 
staid  schoolmasters,  afterward  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  the 
great  gulf-stream;  and  so,  in  order  to  lift  the  gloom 
which  opprest  their  spirits,  the  Beagles — the  famous 
Beagles  which  had  been  the  peculiar  pride  of  Sir 
Christopher  Cradock — ^were  turned  out.  In  that 
fashion  these  lads  were  mobilized  for  the  war,  and 
within  a  few  days  were  scattered  in  scores  of  ships, 
doing  men's  work  and  bearing  men's  responsibilities, 
for  the  sea  service  is  a  swift  educator  in  duty.  The 
great  world  knew  nothing  of  their  call  until  the  cruisers 
Cressy,  Hogue,  and  Aboukir  fell  "sictims  to  a  submarine 
off  the  Dutch  coast.  Then  it  was  learned  from  the 
casualty  lists  that  among  those  who  had  entered  'the 
emerald  halls  of  death'  were  some  of  those  young 
seamen.  Voices  of  protest  were  raised,  but  they 
were  silenced  bj^  proud  mother  tones.  Those  who, 
mourning  their  dead,  had  the  best  right  to  speak, 
claimed  for  these  boys  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  Nelson  and  his  companions  in  their  day  had 
served." 


"TAISEZ-VOUS:    AIEPIBZ-VOUS." 
Two  naval  pictures,  says  The  Bystander,  that  it  didn't  dare  submit  to  the  censor. 
Two  famous  "  hush  "  sliips  patrolling  the  North  Sea.    (Note  the  crew — if  you  can!) 


with  great  interest,"  say  the  daily  papers,  for  here  is  a  new 
example  of  going  backward.  Kipling  has  celebrated  it  in  a 
poem  published  in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  but  withheld 
by  copyright  restriction  except  for  such  a  taste  as  "show  me 
how  a  rose  can  shut  and  be  a  bud  again."  Again,  he  looks 
upon  their  long  vacation,  just  ended,  when 

Their  books  were  rain  and  sleet  and  fog —  the  dry  gale  and  the  snow, 
Their  teachers  were  the  horried  mines  and  the  hump-backed  Death  below. 

To  come  back  to  school  and  "learn  to  read  and  write"  will 
be  a  great  test  of  the  qualities  they  have  already  gained,  for  as 
Kipling  sees  them. 

They  have  touched  a  knowledge  outreaching  speech 

They  have  learned  great  faith  and  little  fear  and  a  high  heart  in  distress. 
And  how  to  suffer  each  sodden  year  of  heaped-up  weariness. 

Their  story  is  celebrated  in  a  long  editorial  appreciation  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  which  also  recalls  one  of  the  tragedies  in  En- 
gland's naval  history  carrying  an  element  of  pathos  of  which 
the  outside  world  has  long  been^unaware : 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  in  the  poem  entitled  '  The  Scholars, ' 
which  we  have  pleasure  in  publishing  this  morning,  recalls  one 
of  the  outstanding,  perhaps  pathetic,  and  certainly  heroic, 
incidents  of  the  eve  of  the  Great  War.  It  will  be  always  remem- 
bered as  characteristic  of  a  race  of  empire-builders,  who  keep 
youth  at  the  prow.  On  a  fine  Saturday  afternoon  in  summer — 
date  August  1,  1914 — the  cadets  at  the  Royal  Naval  College 
at  Dartmouth,  their  studies  for  the  day  at  an  end,  were  spending 
the  hours  of  recreation  after  their  usual  fashion:  in  the  cricket- 
field,  the  swimming  bath,  the  fives  court,  at  the  canteen,  sup- 
plementing in  boyish  way  their  ample  midday  meal,  or  walking 
in  the  lanes  which  only  Devonshire  produces  in  riotous  perfec- 
tion of  fern  and  flower.  The  captain,  passing  through  the  en- 
trance of  the  building  which  overlooks  the  'silvery  Dart,' 
was  handed  a  telegram,  and,  opening  it,  he  read  the  one  word, 
'Mobilize.'  The  nation's  call  had  come  to  all  these  boys,  many 
of  whom  were  hardly  aware  that  Europe  was  boiling  over  for  a 
war  whicih  was  in  due  course  to  drag  into  its  vortex  nearly  aU 
the  countries  of  the  world.  At  first  the  cadets,  many  of  them  in 
their  first  term  and  just  entering  on  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed  by   the  -Admiralty   to  complete  the  Osborne   routine, 


To  The  Daily  Telegraph  "it  is  a  strange  reversal  of 
the  normal  course,  for  these  students  have  gathered 
already  much  of  the  ripest  experience  of  a  lifetime, 
as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  the  love  of  the  sea."  It 
is  well  that  Kipling  be  the  first  to  celebrate  their  re- 
turn to  the  games  where  he  once  saw  them  only  as 

The  flanneled  fool  at  the  wicket 
And  the  muddied  oaf  at  the  goal : 

"During  these  past  crowded  months  of  war,  'red  in  the  fang,' 
they  have  faced  fierce  storms  and  dense  fogs,  baffling  currents 
and  inconvenient  tides.  They  have  stood,  in  all  their  fresh 
and  buoj^ant  youth,  before  the  enemy  of  civilization,  defying  his 
craft;  they  have  looked  death  in  the  face  not  once  or  twice,  but 
for  months  on  end.  Some  of  them  have  passed  through  the  ordeal 
of  Jutland,  the  one  great  sea  battle  of  this  century;  others  have 
invaded  the  bight  of  many  hidden  memories;  yet  others  were 
spectators  of  the  overwhelming  of  von  Spee;  a  few  watched  the 
great  guns  of  the  Navy  pom-ing  their  wrath  on  the  peninsula 
of  Gallipoli;  and  here  and  there  may  be  recognized  former  young 
ofiScers  of  the  auxiliary  patrol,  who  last  autumn  were  dealing 
with  German  submarines  and  mines  at  no  slight  risk.  These 
strange  undergraduates,  whose  acquaintance  the  old  university 
town  is  making  this  week,  are  boys  in  j^ears  but  men  in  dearly 
bought  experience.  They  rank  in  war-sensations  with  aU  the 
admirals  and  captains  of  many  years'  service  who  have  served 
afloat  in  responsible  posts  since  those  August  daj^s  of  1914,  for 
they  have  been  in  the  struggle  from  the  first  shot.  These  for- 
tunate youths  'have  touched  a  knowledge  outreaching  speech,' 
and  yet,  after  the  unaccountable  and  altogether  admuable  way 
of  the  Navy,  they  are  passing  back  to  the  classrooms,  the  play- 
ing-fields, and  the  river;  'gentlemen  tired  of  the  sea,'  it  is  sug- 
gested by  the  poet  of  the  Empire,  but,  if  the  truth  be  told, 
longing  to  return  to  it.  .  .  .  In  future  days  they  wdll  bless  the 
anonymous  autocrat  who  took  them  from  the  gun-room  and 
planted  them  in  the  academic  atmosphere  of  this  university, 
with  its  rich  traditions 

"And  so  these  former  cadets  of  the  Royal  Naval  College  at 
Dartmouth  are  turning  their  steps  from  the  fearless,  careless, 
but  responsible  existence  of  the  gun-room  to  tread  the  historic 
'backs'  of  Cambridge.  They  are  about  to  complete  their  edu- 
cation. They  may  be  of  good  cheer,  for  they  have  laid  sure 
and  true  foundations.  At  least  undergraduates  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  things  that  matter  most — the  real  philosophy  of  life 
— they  have  already  studied  in  the  best  disciplined,  most  ex- 
acting, and  most  hardening  of  all  universities.  Where  the  great 
seamen  of  our  race,  Raleigh  and  Drake,  Nelson  and  Collingwood, 
and — may  we  not  add? — Jellicoe  and  Beatty,  took  the  degree 
which  the  world  to-day  holds  in  highest  honor." 
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THE  FUTURE   OF  MARY   GARDEN 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE  WITH  MARY  GARDEN? 
People  who  went  to  the  "Chicago"  season  of  opera 
at  the  Lexington  Theater  talk  of  her  in  much  the  same 
language  Whistler  used  of  a  young  artist  whose  drawing  was 
considered  very  faulty.  "She  can't  draw,"  said  Whistler,  "but 
she  doesn't  need  to."  "Mary  can't  sing,"  they  all  agree,  but 
seem  to  imply  in  the  same  breath  that  she  doesn't  need  to. 
Every  one  owns  her  to  be — that  is,  nearly  every  one — a  con- 
summate actress.  Her  thrill  may  be  imagined  when  one  sees 
how  she  draws  from  a  seasoned  critic  like  Mr.  Henderson,  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  his  "Mary  Garden  again.  Mary  Garden  in 
familiar  sweeping  gestures  and  long-hued  poses,  fanning  the 
circumambient  ether  with  nobly  modeled  arms  and  gazing  with 
cold  Melisande  eyes  through  the  dusky  slopes  of  Egyptian  lashes." 
Of  course,  Mr.  Krehbiel  in  the  New  York  Tribune  isn't  decoyed 
into  anything  so  rhapsodic.  When  he  might  serve  his  turn  with 
Mary  Garden,  the  closing  of  the  Chicago  season  giving  all  the 
critics  occasion  for  general  comment,  he  falls  back  upon  bygones 
and  writes  of  Mme.  Patti.  Of  course,  the  two  singers  do  not 
suggest  contrasts.  Mme.  Patti  simply  furnished  a  way  of 
escape,  and  the  glance  given  to  Mary  Garden  deals,  as  does 
Mr.  Henderson's,  with  her  impersonation  of  Massenet's 
Cleopdtre.  This  opera,  says  Mr.  Krehbiel,  "despite  the  efforts 
of  Miss  Garden  in  a  part  which  ought  to  have  fitted  her  taste 
and  capacity,  had  Ubrettist,  composer,  and  herself  striven 
better  than  they  did  for  a  realization  of  the  historical  ideal 
embodied  in  the  character,  was  a  distinct  failure,  an  irredeem- 
able one,  we  are  tempted  to  say."     For — 

"The  composer's  imagination  was  stagnant  in  it,  and  he  seemed 
scarcely  sufficiently  energized  to  put  forth  his  always  ready 
powers  of  construction.  He  maundered  through  the  first  act 
along  with  his  librettist,  and  Miss  Garden  knew  nothing  better 
to  do  than  to  follow  Mark  Antony  about  with  her  ej'es,  as  if  the 
amatory  kilUng  was  to  be  made  with  a  glance.  It  came  with 
amazing  suddenness,  but  without  provocation  enough  to  excuse 
a  libidinous  imbecile.  As  little  true  dramatic  metal  or  musical 
value  was  found  in  the  score  of  Fevrier's  'Gismonda'  or  in  Miss 
Garden's  impersonation  of  its  heroine,  which  lacked  the  charm  of 
womanhood  as  utterly  as  did  her  Cleopdtre." 

Critics  always  differ,  and  the  observer  txu-ns  away  bemused 
by  the  frailties  of  human  judgment.  But  an  added  piquancy 
comes  when  almost  violent  differences  arise  within  the  columns 
of  the  same  paper.  Mr.  Krehbiel  observes  that  "in  the  lobbies 
and  in  a  few  newspapers  there  was  much  fulsome  and  indiscrimi- 
nate adulation  of  [Mary  Garden]  for  her  acting."  Mr.  Ralph 
Block,  the  Tribune's  dramatic  critic,  wrings  his  hands  over  the 
presence  of  a  great  dramatic  artist  among  us  and  no  stage  fit  for 
her.  "The  modern  stage,"  he  avers,  "was  never  set  for  Mary 
Garden": 

"It  is  only  now,  when  the  amazingly  conglomerate  thing  we 
call  opera  reveals,  almost  in  spite  of  itself,  the  fire  add  sweep 
of  this  great  actress  that  students  of  art  and  life  become  aware 
of  what  losses  the  stage  has  suffered  in  being  unready  for  her. 
Even  melodrama,  in  its  older  sense,  with  its  shock  of  great  un- 
realities and  tremendous  coincidences,  has  disappeared,  and  in 
its  place  nothing  is  left  except  the  banalities  of  our  commonest 
reality  or  the  sporadic  visions  that  come  out  of  the  art  theaters. 
Now  and  then  a  producer  talks  earnestly  of  a  resurrected  costume 
drama,  failing  to  understand  that  the  potential  moments  of 
romance  can  not  be  made  to  live  merely  by  being  praperly 
garmented.  Beorbohm  Tree  rode  persistently  on  that  formula 
and  failed  discouragingly.  No,  a  deep,  and  understanding  mind 
will  have  to  come  among  us  again  and  disclose  what  beauty 
lies  in  the  strangeness  of  romance  and  the  unreal.  The  greatest 
art  is  always  more  than  the  mere  aspect  of  common  life;  it  is, 
at  its  best,  life  in  an  extraordinarily  and  almost  unbelievably  real 
sense. 

"Freed  of  the  conventions  of  opera  and  the  limitations  put 
upon  her  by  its  strange  dualism,  turned  into  an  arena  where 
the  strong  individual  is  limited  only  by  himself,  Mary  Garden 


might  have  brought  such  a  drama  back  to  us.  It  is  a  strange 
comment  on  the  inspiration  of  playwrights  that  they  write  for 
actors  and  producers.  Sardou  wrote  for  Bernhardt,  D'Annunzio 
for  Duse.  Ibsen  wrote  for  the  world,  but  Ibsen  was  a  moralist 
and  contemporary  historian  first,  an  artist  afterward.  It 
wiU  be  strange  now  if  no  imagination  of  caliber  is  fired  by  Mary 
Garden's  recent  appearance  in  New  York  to  create  great  roles 
for  this  potential  actress,  who  has  been  doomed  by  circum- 
stance to  stand — tho  standing  greatly — on  the  outer  edge  of 
powerful  dramatic  expression.  This  very  retardation  of  her  art, 
the  incomplete  substantiation  which  opera  [has  allowed  her, 
ought  to  be  in  itself  an  aid  to  dramatists  who  are  touched  to  life 
by  such  glimpses  of  her. 

"Opera  has  supplied  her  with  the  roles,  the  background,  the 
atmosphere,  everything  except  the  ample  formula  of  real  dra- 


A  CENSORED   INCIDENT. 
Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  explaining  how  the  war  should  be  conducted. 

— Bateman  in  The  Bystander  (London). 

matic  action.  And  lacking  this,  Mary  Garden  has  been  betrayed 
into  a  marble  repose,  a  too  elastic  mode,  which  has  conspired 
to  rob  her  of  significant  moments.  She  is  a  beautiful  woman, 
gracious  and  fine  in  movement,  but  too  much  has  been  made  of 
these  qualities  in  a  setting  that  is  so  impressively  pictorial. 
The  very  critics  who  have  complained  of  the  stridencies  of  her 
singing  voice  have  had  no  ears  for  the  poignancies  of  her  speech, 
the  theatric  driVe  of  her  recitative,  alive  with  the  tones  and 
cadences  of  spoken  emotion.  Beauty  is  a  gift  from  the  gods; 
to  be  intelligent  and  to  live  by  evidences  of  intelUgence  and 
imagination  of  a  high  order  as  she  does  creates  a  debt  only  to 
herself.  It  is  these  many  signs  of  a  greater  artistry  that  she 
manifests  which  should  stir  artists  who  know  what  it  is  to  use 
words  greatly  to  make  patterns  of  them  for  her." 

There  is  no  drama  for  Mary  Garden  now,  he  repeats  like  a 
litany.     "It  remains  to  be  made  for  her": 

"Rachel,  called  by  Lewes  'the  panther  of  the  stage,'  had  to 
stay  by  Racine  and  Corneille  to  achieve  her  effects.  Racine, 
looked  on  in  England  as  a  cold  dramatist,  was  shown  by  Rachel 
'instinct  with  passion  and  dramatic  effect.'  It  is  curious,  too, 
in  view  of  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  Mary  Garden  would 
be  lost  without  music  to  sustain  her,  that  Rachel  failed  when  she 
essayed  Moliere's  prose;  'deprived  of  the  music  of  verso  and 
missing  its  ictus,  she  seemed  quite  incapable  of  managing  the 
easy  cadences  of  colloquial  prose.'  But  the  parallel  does  not 
end  there.  If  the  cadences  of  to-day  are  unsuited  to  Mary 
Garden,  so  isjthe  flat  landscape  she  would  be  called  on  to  present. 
Modern  drama  is  unheroic  in  the  epic  sense.  It  is  impossible 
to]  imagine  her  as  Hedda  or  Rebecca  West  'or  Nora  Hclmers. 
Ibsen,  even  as  Shaw,  demands  a  power  of  cerebration,  apart 
from  imaginative  intuition  and  the  magnificence  of  passion, 
which  is  alien  to  the  art  of  Marj'^  Garden.  The  modern  drama- 
tist is  ironic  and  satiric;  his  women  are  deeply  conscious  of  them- 
selves. Mary  Garden  comes  as  a  figure  out  of  a  less  sophis- 
ticated time,  when  great  women  lived  richly  and  ardently  and 
were  little  conscious  of  themselves  or  their  fates. 

"Yet  everything  that  has  been  said  of  Gard(>ii,  (h(*  imagery 
struck  out  bj^  her  beauty,  was  said  of  Duse  when  she  first  came 
to  America.  Both  have  been  clothed  in  erotic  figures,  seen  by 
poetic  minds  as  symbols  of  the  eternal  enignui." 


THE    WELCOME   HOME 


THE  HAND  of  fellowship  and  welfare  reaches  out  to  the 
returning  soldier  as  his  ship  comes  to  the  dock,  and  the 
spirit  behind  that  first  welcome  is  that  personified  by  the 
Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  At 
the  head  of  all  these  agencies  at  the  port  of  New  York  is  Maj. 
John  T.  Axton,  who,  by  order  of  Maj.-Gen.  David  H.  Shanks, 
commander  of  the  port,  holds  the  unique  post  of  Port  Chaplain. 
His  duties  embrace  not  alone  the  direction  of  such  agencies  as 
surround  the  gang-planks  of  these  fast-arriving  transports,  but 
they  reach  out  to  Camp  Merritt,  Camp  Mills, 
Camp  Upton,  Port  Newark  Terminal,  and  a 
dozen  hospitals  where  the  returned  soldiers 
stay  for  a  brief  period  while  en  route  to  the 
came  or  hospital  nearer  home.  All  this,  as  we 
are  told  in  The  New  Era  Magazine  (New 
York) ,  the  official  medium  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  "in  ad- 
dition to  the  direction  of  the  chaplains  and 
the  welfare-workers  who  are  assigned  to  every 
transport  and  who  provide  information, 
entertainment,  and  good  cheer  on  the  trip 
back  from  'over  there.'"  Of  the  leader  and 
his  work  The  New  Era  Magazine  publishes 
some  interesting  facts  of  the  non-military 
oversight  of  men  in  the  stage  between  France 
and  home: 

"Maj.  John  T.  Axton,  U.S.A.,  who  has 
been  in  the  service  seventeen  years,  and 
whose  service-bars,  when  he  is  not  too 
modest  to  wear  them,  show  duty  in  the 
Philippine  insurrection  and  in  Mexico,  is  one 
of  the  busiest  and  best  beloved  men  in  the 
port.  One  could  not  imagine  a  finer  com- 
bination of  quaUties  for  his  task  than  he 
actually  possesses.  His  marked  administra- 
tive capacity  is  multiplied  by  his  faciUty  for 
seeing  what  is  worth  while  in  any  sugges- 
tion that  comes  and  putting  it  immediately 
to  work.  To  a  fine  sense  of  tact,  so  neces- 
sary in  the  variety  of  relationships  which  he 
has  to  hold  and  to  supervise,  is  added  a 
quiet  simplicity  of  manner  that  makes  every 
one  instantly  aware  of  the  friendliness  of 
this  big-hearted  Christian.  As  his  aids  in  carrying  on  the 
multifarious  responsibilities  of  his  office  he  has  a  staff  of  more 
than  thirty  chaplains — over  a  dozen  at  Camp  Merritt  and  Camp 
Mills,  from  one  to  three  at  each  hospital  and  others  at  the  port." 

P^or  vividness,  the  work  of  three  of  these  is  singled  out  as  they 
went  about  meeting  the  contingent  on  the  Baltic,  in  one  of  her 
recent  arrivals: 

"As  they  reached  the  end  of  the  pier  the  great  ship  was  already 
in  sight.  She  has  doffed  her  weird  blue  and  black  and  white 
camouflage  and  is  in  regulation  liner's  garb.  Her  decks  are  brown 
with  khakd  and  her  rigging  dotted  with  lively  figiu-es,  joyously 
waving  hats  and  hands  and  even  overcoats.  Cheer  on  cheer 
greets  the  efforts  of  the  band  on  the  police  boat  Patrol,  where  the 
Mayor's  Committee  of  Welcome  stands  and  vainly  tries  to  shout 
above  the  roar  of  welcoming  river  whistles.  Just  behind  the 
poUce  boat  a  powerful  fire-tug  is  sending  huge  white  feathery 
geysers  into  the  air.  As  the  Baltic  nears  her  pier  and  the  puffing 
tugs  begin  to  push  and  haul  her  around,  the  Port  of  Embarkation 
band  on  the  pier  strikes  up  '  Homeward  Bound '  or  '  Hail,  Hail  the 
Gang's  All  Here.'  Two  score  Red-Cross  women  in  dark  blue 
uniforms  wave  ffags  and  banners  in  welcome.     As  the  hawsers 
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THE  PORT  CHAPLAIN. 

A  unique  post  held    by  Major  John 

T.  Axton,  who  supervises  the  welfare 

work  extended    to   returning  troops 

entering  the  port  of  New  York. 


are  east  which  draw  the  liner  to  her  dock,  the  shouts  of  the  boys 
become  clearer. 

"'Has  the  27th  got  here  yet?'  'Three  cheers  for  the  Red 
Cross.'  'Where  do  we  go  from  here?'  'When  do  we  eat?'  and 
many  other  characteristic  soldier  watchwords  are  heard. 

"Soon  the  gang-plank  is  swung  out  and  the  chaplains,  along 
with  the  other  officers  wlio  supervise  the  debarkation  of  the 
troops,  pass  on  board.  Before  the  Baltic  reached  Quarantine 
the  Mayor's  Committee  had  already  tossed  bundles  of  news- 
l>apers  on  board  for  the  boys,  and  a '  Y '  man  is  now  moving  among 
them  giving  out  later  editions.  The  chaplains  scatter,  one  to 
seek  the  welfare-workers  on  board,  another  to  visit  the  sick  bay, 
all  to  mingle  and  chat  with  the  men,  answer- 
ing 'Where  do  we  go  from  here?'  and  'Do  we 
get  any  furlough?'  with  the  latest  informa- 
tion obtainable. 

"Soon  the  '  Casual  Companies,'  which  have 
been  formed  in  France  and  England  and 
consist  of  men  returning  to  the  same  de- 
mobilization district  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  other  units,  are  marched  on  to  the 
pier.  Here,  as  they  are  being  checked  off, 
the  Red  Cross  Emergency  Canteen  Service 
workers  pass  up  and  down  the  lines  with  hot 
coffee  and  rolls  and  Salvation  Army  lassies 
with  doughnuts — for  the  soldier's  question, 
'When  do  we  eat?'  always  implies  'Now' 
as  the  answer.  Meanwhile,  men  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  K.  of  C,  and  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Board  are  mingling  with  the  troops, 
distributing  chocolate  bars,  cigarets,  chewing- 
gum  (how  the  boys  welcome  'real  American 
gum'!),  postal  cards,  and  telegraph  blanks. 
The  cards  go  from  the  dock  as  'soldier's 
mail,'  without  postage,  and  the  telegrams  are 
sent  'collect'  or  paid  for  by  the  distributing 
organizations  to  let  the  folk  at  home  know 
as  soon  as  possible  that  John  or  Dick  or  Will 
is  back  in  'the  good  old  U.  S.  A.' 

"As  soon  as  all  are  checked  off  they  are 
quickly  transported  by  ferrj^  and  train  to 
Camp  Merritt  and  Camp  MiUs.  There  they 
remain  for  three  or  four  days  while  a  physical 
examination  is  made,  clothes  are  fumigated, 
and  arrangements  are  completed  for  their 
transfer  to  demobilization  camps  near  their 
homes  or  places  of  enlistment.  It  is  just  in 
this  brief  vacant  period  that  the  services  of 
the  chaplains  and  the  welfare-workers  again 
meet  the  needs  of  the  men.  At  Camp  IMer- 
ritt,  for  example,  Major  Axton  has  ten  permanent  chaplains  in 
addition  to  those  who  may  be  returning  from  overseas.  He  has 
placed  Chaplain  John  M.  Thomas,  who,  by  the  way,  is  presi- 
dent of  M^iddlebury  CoUege,  Vermont,  in  charge  of  them  and 
of  all  the  welfare  work  in  the  camp.  Here  are  the  familiar 
huts  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  K.  of  C,  at  which  good  enter- 
tainment programs  are  pro\'ided,  and  a  fine  recreation  center 
called  Merritt  Hall,  which  is  the  apple  of  Major  Axton's  eye. 
Here  also  are  the  spacious  Hostess  Houses  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and 
the  Catholic  Visitors'  Houses  with  fuUy  equipped  information 
bureaus  ready  to  help  a  man's  friends  and  relatives  to  get  in 
touch  with  him.  Here  also  are  the  information  bureaus  of  the 
War  Camp  Community  Service  to  tell  the  returned  soldier  what 
to  do  and  see  in  case  he  has  a  day  or  half-day  in  which  to 
visit  New  York.  Facilities  for  the  exchange  of  his  Enghsh  or 
French  money  are  available,  and  as  far  as  possible  his  every 
need  is  anticipated.  The  chaplains  provide  several  church 
services  on  Simday,  and  during  the  week  constantly  mingle 
with  the  men,  advising,  suggesting,  informing,  seeking  to  turn 
minds  which  have  been  suddenly  relieved  of  the  strain  of 
thoughts  of  the  battle-front  away  from  possible  anticipations 
of  idleness  to  visions  of  continued  useful  service  to  home  and 
country." 
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The  first  stampede  over,  then  come  the  "sick  and  wounded," 
who  also  are  checked  off  as  they  come  down  the  gangway  and 
are  guided  to  the  steam  barges  and  ambulances  which  Avill  carry 
them  to  their  destined  hospitals: 

"Most  of  them  are  convalescent  or  require  only  occasional 
attention.  The  serious  cases  are  carefully  carried  ashore  in 
basketlike  stretchers.  While  the  officers  of  the  Medical  Corps 
are  busy  keeping  the  procession  moving  smoothly  and  swiftly, 
the  chaplain  is  standing  by  to  pass  a  cheering  or  a  steadying  word 
or  lend  a  helping  hand." 


A  CATHOLIC  PREDICAMENT  IN  ALSACE- 
LORRAINE 

THE  JOY  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Alsace-Lorraine  at 
reunion  with  France  is  somewhat  tempered  by  the 
fact  that  their  Church  has  no  official  standing  in  the 
Republic,  and  it  may  be  that  they  will  therefore  no  longer  receive 
state  support.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  bishops  and  priests  of 
this  territory  have  received  stipends  from  the  state  during  the 
German  domination,  and 
religious  orders  and  congre- 
gations have  multiplied. 
The  question  now  arises 
whether  along  with  her 
restoration  to  France,  Al- 
sace-Lorraine wiU  undergo 
similar  legislation  to  that  in 
force  in  the  mother  country. 
The  questions  put  by  the 
CathoUc  journal,  America 
(New  York) ,  are  illuminated 
by  fmlher  speculation  on 
the  new  situation  created: 


declared  that  'in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  there  can 
be  no  question  of  [such  a  thing  '  French  Catholics  at  once 
protested  that  there  can  and  must  be  question  of  such  a  thing. 
Mr.  H.  Collin,  the  director  of  Lorraine,  returning  to  Metz  after 
an  absence  of  fifty-two  months,  refused  to  take  the  Minister's 
statement  at  its  face  value,  and  declared  that  it  must  be  under- 
stood as  applying  only  to  the  present  moment.  An  article 
written  by  him  on  the  'Hopes  of  Lorraine'  is  optimistic  over 
the  situation,  and  in  support  of  his  position  calls  attention  to  the 
promises  made  by  the  Government  to  the  clergy  of  the  favor  to 
be  shown  them  for  their  patriotism  before  and  diu-ing  the  war. 
Mr.  Guiraud,  of  La  Cr'oix  (Paris),  however,  commenting  on  the 
article,  warns  the  friends  of  Alsace-LoiTaine  not  to  trust  to  hopes, 
bul  to  resort  to  action  to  bring  about  the  accomplishment  of 
their  desires.  The  Irish  Catholic  reserves  judgment  imtil  the 
result  of  the  coming  elections  proves  whether  or  not  the  anti- 
religious  Socialists  and  Freemasons  will  be  as  powerful  in  the 
new  Chamber  as  they  are  at  present." 

The  Alsatian  clergy  naturally  see  in  the  reunion  with  France 
*'  not  lUerely  a  message  of  joy,  but  a  menace  of  trial,"  says  A  merica, 
and  their  sentiments  are  exjirest  in  a  lettei  sent  to  Cardinal 
Amette,  of  Paris,  which  the  San  Francisco  Monitor  reprints: 

"Allow  the  priests  of  Alsace  to  express  to  the  priests  of  France, 
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To  Squadron  "  A,"  351st  Artillery, 
arriving  home  from  F 


"Are  the  religious  to  be 
expelled,  is  ecclesiastical 
property  to  be  confiscated, 
are  ecclesiastics  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  support 
hitherto  derived  from  the 
state? 

"Certain  radical  anti- 
clericals  are  bent  on  forcing 
Ihe  immediate  execution  of 
the  laws  against  religious  in 
France,  but  it  is  not  be- 
lieved that  the  Government 
will  affront  the  sense  of 
justice  of  the  entire  world 
by  adopting  so  unnatural  a 
program  as  to  drive  out  of 
their  native  land  those  who 
have  done  so  much  by  their 
heroism    and     sacrifice     to 

save  France.  Perhaps  the  Government  will  not  go  so  far  as  to 
rehabilitate,  by  legislative  enactment,  the  French  religious,  but 
it  is  simply  incredible  that  they  should  not  allow  the  previous 
unjust  legislation  to  lapse  into  the  state  of  a  dead  letter. 
Should  this  surmise  be  correct,  it  is  thought  that  Alsace-Lorraine 
will  not  be  seriously  molested  in  its  religious  rights.  Should  it 
prove  incorrcict,  the  Government  will  face  tlie  alternatives  of 
according  religious  liberty  to  one  corner  of  France,  namely, 
Alsace-Lorraine,  while  denying  it  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  or 
of  bringing  Alsace-Lorraine  into  line  with  France  by  launching 
religious  persecution  there  as  elsewhere.  Tlie  latter  alternative 
is  so  inconsistent  with  France's  professions  of  championing  the 
liberty  of  the  world  that  it  would  api)ear  almost  beyond  the 
range  of  possibility. 

"  The  Irish  Catholic  (New  York)  is  not  very  optimistic  over 
the  situation,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  many  others  fitted  to  form 
a  careful  judgment,  finds  matter  for  apprehension  in  the  curt 
reply  made  by  Mr.  Pichon,  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  to 
the  question  put  him  by  Mr.  Carnudet,  the  Catholic  deputy,  as 
to  the  advantages  of  resuming  diplomatic  relations  between 
France  and  the  Vatican.     Mr.  Pichon,  it  will  be  remembered, 


RED-CROSS    GREETINGS 

Pennsylvania  colored  troops  and  "casuals"  on  the  transport  Louisville 
ranee.    A  frequently  repeated  scene  in  New  York  Harbor 


so  worthily  represented  by  your  Eminence,  their  sentiments  of 
admiration,  gratitude,  and  brotherly  affection.  We  should  be 
ungrateful  if  we  could  foi-get  the  sacrifices  which  you  had  to 
make  to  pay  the  price  of  our  ransom  and  deliverance.  Your 
ranks  have  been  thinned,  your  parishes  desolated,  your  parochial 
works  paralyzed.  Thousands  from  among  you  have  given  up  their 
lives  for  the  great  cause,  and  now  they  sleep  the  sleep  of  heroes. 
"How  noble  yoiu*  clergy  has  been,  by  its  sacrifice,  during  those 
four  terrible  jears!  From  the  confused  and  contradictory  echoes 
which  the  enemy's  newspapers  were  bringing  us,  we  could  indeed 
guess  the  immense  and  fruitful  work  done  by  your  priests  in  the 
trenches,  at  the  front,  at  the  relief  stations,  in  the  hospitals,  and 
in  tho  parishes.  But  now  that  we  have  thejn  in  our  midst  and 
can  see  the  fruit  of  Wwir  apostolic  zeal  among  the  admirabk^ 
French  troops,  we  are  moved  to  tears.  We  can  say  without 
exaggeration  that  if,  to-day,  the  flag  of  freedom  waves  over  the 
Strasbourg  Cath(>dral,  the  clergy  of  France  can  claim  a  large 
share  in  this  triumph.  With  the  great  generals,  with  the  Aaliant 
phalanx  of  the  officers,  the  clergy  has  been  the  most  )>owerfuI 
leaven  of  the  incomparable  morale  of  your  army.  To  all, 
honor,  glory,  and  thanks. 


"But  this  debt  of  gratitude  should  not  be  paid  only  in  words. 
We  are  anxious  to  pay  it  by  deeds;  we  want  to  act  in  union  with 
you.  For  the  last  ten  years  you  have  carried  on  struggles 
which  must  be  numbered  among  the  most  beautiful  «ver  recorded 
in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Those  were  the  favorite  topics 
of  our  conversations  in  our  ecclesiastical  meetings.  We  witnessed 
them,  with  emotion,  as  the  early  Christians  witnessed  the  fights 
of  their  raartjTed  brethren.  To-day  Providence  grants  us  our 
desires.     Blessed  be  God! 

"Ah!  what  a  sweet  joy  for  us  to  resume,  at  last,  relations 
which,  after  half  a  eentm'y,  had  been  much  loosened  and  threat- 
ened to  disappear  completely.  Open  for  us  the  ranks  of  the 
great  sacerdotal  famUy  of  France,  and  allow  us  to  share  in 
your  trials  as  well  as  in  your  joy's.  A  flood  of  generous  blood 
has  cemented  that  new  union.  May  Divine  grace  make  it 
lasting  and  fruitful,  for  the  glory  of  God  Most  High  and  for  the 
salvation  of  souls!" 


THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  PRESENT  DISCORD 

THE  WORLD  IS  SUFFERING  from  the  sharpest 
reaction  it  has  ever  experienced,  and  the  Church  has 
to  learn  its  duty  here  and  take  it  up  quickly  as  it  did 
when  called  to  rally  to  the  work  of  war.  Then  it  urged  forward 
the  struggle ;  now  it  must  steady  the  discontent.  Many  people, 
says  The  Guardian  (London),  organ  of  the  Established  Church, 
are  "startled,  not  to  say  shocked,"  at  the  manifestations  in  the 
conduct  of  people,  who,  when  the  war  was  raging,  bent  all  their 
energies  to  the  purpose  of  winning  it.  Then  "there  was  no 
time  for  amusement,  no  room  for  art  or  literature,  no  oppor- 
tunity for  cultivating  the  gracious  things  of  life."  "The  young 
saw  their  youth  ebb  away;  to  the  middle-aged  the  years  which 
separated  them  from  the  elderly  were  bridged  rapidly  by  anxiety 
and  sorrow."  But  after  November  11  one  class  of  men  and 
women  jumped  "from  an  unnatural  and  enforced  gravity  to  an 
almost  equally  unnatural  levity."  This  reUgious  paper  speaks 
especially  of  English  conditions,  but  probably  many  other 
countries  furnish  parallels.  "One  class  flies  to  the  theaters, 
restaurants,  and  dances;  another,  more  dour  but  no  less  de- 
termined to  extract  the  utmost  from  the  return  of  peace,  demands 
less  work  and  more  money."  This  paper  does  not  try  to  read  a 
severe  lesson,  tho  it  sees  "signs  of  what,  not  so  long  ago,  would 
have  been  called  irresponsibility,  but  is  really  no  more  than  a 
relaxation  of  exacerbated  nerves."     It  notes  that  many  people — 

"had  expected  something  more  serious,  more  range,  a  line  of 
conduct  which  took  graver  account  of  the  extremity  of  the  peril 
from  which  we  have  all  escaped.  They  are  frankly  disappointed 
with  their  fellow  countrymen,  and  more  especially  with  their 
countrywomen,  who,  so  it  seems  to  them,  are  not  maintaining 
the  reputation  for  seriousness  which  their  war-work  gained  for 
them. 

"A  little  more  knowledge  of  human  nature  would  have  pre- 
vented a  good  deal  of  this  disillusionment.  Reaction  is  one  of  the 
laws  of  life,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  the  long  strain  through 
which  we  have  all  passed  should  produce  a  reaction  of  restless- 
ness. We  may  regret  some  of  the  forms  which  this  restlessness 
takes;  but  society,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  is  disinte- 
grated, and  we  do  not  yet  know  the  fashion  in  which  the  atoms 
wUl  coalesce  afresh.  Especially  is  this  so  in  relation  to  labor. 
On  every  hand  discontented  workmen  are  striking  for  more 
money  and  less  work;  no  sooner  is  one  demand  conceded  than 
another  is  sprung  upan  us,  often  with  little  reason.  The  poUtical 
domain  is  fuU  of  incipient  Bolshevism.  Masses  of  men  are  dis- 
satisfied— they  do  not  always  quite  know  why;  but  man  is  the 
most  imitative  of  all  animals,  and  whQe  some  countries  are 
sympathetic  to  naked  revolution,  others  respond  readily  to 
those  more  subtle  forms  of  revolt  which  consist  in  strikes  and 
general  unsettlement." 

While  the  League  of  Nations  idea  is  recommending  itself  as  a 
necessary  international  trusteeship,  this  Church  organ  reminds 
its  people  that  "England  will  not  be  very  successful  in  sur- 
mounting her  present  difficulties,  social  and  economic,  unless  her 
various  and  warring  classes  learn  to  be  trustees  for  each  other." 
The  Church  finds  a  new  problem  in  just  such  new  conditions: 

"Restlessness,  if  prolonged,  is  an  evil  thing  for  the  mind  and 


the  character.  It  is  highly  contagious,  and  the  Church  ought 
to  set  to  work  at  once  to  combat  the  contagion.  The  best 
method  of  showing  sympathy  with  a  sick  man  is  to  try  to  cure 
him,  and  the  Church  possesses  valuable  remedies  for  the  present 
discontents.  The  effervescence  of  the  moment  we  understand 
— as  we  have  said,  it  was  inevitable;  but  effervescence  is  essen- 
tially temporary.  Neither  men  nor  nations  can  work  oiit  their 
destiny  xmless  they  act  with  quiet  confidence;  it  is  the  Church's 
duty  to  impart  that  quietness  and  that  confidence.  Patience 
is  the  first  essential  of  these  things.  We  are  engaged  upon  the 
biggest  task  that  has  ever  confronted  mankind — the  creation  of 
a  new  social  order;  and  it  is  gi'otesque  to  suppose  that  the 
petulance  and  impatience  which  produce  strikes  and  labor 
disputes  on  very  small  provocation,  or  none,  will  help  us  to  solve 
our  problems.  The  clergy,  and  more  especially  the  leaders  of 
the  clergy,  have  a  great  opportunity.  If  they  speak  decisively 
and  with  authority,  yet  with  tact  and  sympathy,  they  will  be 
listened  to — pious  platitudes  are  worse  than  useless.  Let  them 
show  that  the  world  is  just  now  in  danger  of  being  its  own  worst 
enemy.  It  is  much  to  know  what  one  wants;  it  is  far  more  to  be 
reasonable  and  patient  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  You  can  not  mend  a 
fabric  by  first  tearing  it  to  ribbons,  which  is  what  many  people 
are  trying  to  do.  The  Church  has  many  platforms,  and  at  this 
time  they  ought  all  to  resound  with  steadying  words.  The 
Church  sympathizes  with  the  people's  aspirations.  Let  it  say  so, 
plainly;  but  let  it  be  equally  plain  in  emphasizing  the  terrible 
perils  of  a  restlessness  which  is  often  little  better  than  selfishness." 
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THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.'S   MISTAKE 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  MADE  A  MISTAKE  in  taking  over 
the  canteen  work.  On  this  point  there  is  very  general 
agreement,  and  very  frank  confession  of  the  mistake  is 
made  by  Mr.  Theodore  E.  Brown,  a  Philadelphia  insurance  man, 
who  was  Supply  Executive  Secretary  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in 
France.  Out  of  this  blunder  a  multitude  of  smaller  evils  grew 
which  gave  rise  to  the  criticisms  we  hear  from  returning  soldiers. 
Some  here  at  home  have  in  turn  criticized  the  dough-boys,  but 
The  Presbijterian  (Philadelphia)  gives  a  timely  warning  to  such 
critics,  among  whom  has  been  a  leading  editor:  "  It  always  hurts 
when  a  man  undertakes  any  reflection  upon  'the  boys'  who 
offered  their  all  in  sacrifice  for  the  nation.  Such  efforts  will 
not  be  received  in  good  grace  by  the  people."  Besides,  as  The 
Presbyterian  observes,  "Some  of  the  criticism  [of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.] 
has  come  from  most  intelligent  and  brave  men,  accustomed  to 
handle  finance,  who  were  in  no  sense  inchned  to  be  knockers  or 
soreheads."  The  canteen,  it  is  reported,  will  be  turned  back  to 
the  Army  by  March  31.     The  Presbijterian  continues; 

"Mr.  Brown  gave  a  strict  account  of  the  work  and  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  their  heavy  task,  and  frankly 
admitted  there  were  unavoidable  defects  in  the  work.  He 
admitted  that  it  was  a  mistake  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  accept  the 
canteen  work.  In  this  he  tells  the  whole  story.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
undertook  more  than  it  was  able  to  carry  out,  and  as  a  result 
the  soldiers  suffered,  and  so  they  kick,  and  have  a  right  to  kick. 

"There  is  no  use  of  further  criticism.  We  all  make  mis- 
takes, and  when  they  are  recognized  and  frankly  admitted, 
the  only  thing  is  to  profit  by  them  and  let  them  pass.  The 
mistake  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  only  one  of  many  which  are  ap- 
pearing in  our  times.  They  arise  from  the  same  source  as  the 
German  ambition  to  do  a  big  thing  rather  than  a  good  and 
wise  thing.  'The  big  man  on  a  big  job'  has  become  a  failure, 
like  the  'efficiency  expert.'  This  war,  out  of  its  necessities,  has 
revealed  the  vanity  of  one  man  or  one  organization  under- 
taking to  do  more  than  it  is  reasonable  to  expect.  A  number  of 
men  have  been  obUged  to  drop  the  undertaking  assumed,  in 
order  to  save  themselves  from  death  and  the  business  from  ruin. 
Some  have  learned  a  good  lesson  and  will  profit  by  it.  But 
some  are  unteachable  and  keep  running  on  as  executive  officers 
of  many  things.  Such  rash  men  should  be  held  in  check,  both 
for  their  own  sakes  and  the  safety  of  the  work  they  under- 
take. It  is  now  reported  that  John  R.  Mott,  the  general  secre- 
tary of  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  is  to  be  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  to  raise  millions  for  general  denominational 
missions.  There  have  been  too  much  centralization  and  too 
much  niling  and  directing  from  above  downward.  It  is  un- 
democratic and  un-American,  and  with  a  free  people  must  fail." 
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"I'm  riveting  firm  and  true 

With  a  durable  frame  in  view. 
Just  rivet  your  mind  on  a  Camp6e//'kind 
And  you'll  be  a  builder,  too." 


"Building  up'' 

First,  choose  the  right  materials 
to  build  with. 

The  old-fashioned  idea  of  a  heavy  meat 

diet  as  the  best  way  to  build  health  and 

strength  was  like  some  old  stone  buildings 

you've  seen — with  niore  weight  than  strength.    Architects  know  better  now, 

so  do  dieticians.     Modern  hygiene  shows  that  you  must  have  an  abundance 

of  good  vegetables  to  build  a  vigorous  constitution. 

You  are  using  the  best  kind  of  "building  up"  material  when  you  eat 

Campbell's  Vegetable  Soup 


It  combines  the  invigorating  meat 
juices  of  selected  beef  with  the 
nourishing  properties  of  choice  veg- 
etables, fine  herbs,  strength-giving 
cereals.  And  all  these  are  in  the 
most  digestible  form. 

This  is  not  only  a  tempting  and 
appetizing  meal  course  but  it 
supplies  in  a  substantial  measure 
the  vital  elements  necessary  to 
correct   the    blood,   regulate    the 


body  processes    and    create    active 
energy. 

All  authorities  agree  that  good 
soup  eaten  every  day  is  one  of  the 
surest  means  of  keeping  in  prime 
physical  condition.  And  at  this  time 
of  year  when  the  system  is  inclined 
to  be  sluggish,  you  realize  especially 
the  need  and  the  value  of  this 
vsrholesome  and 
delicious  soup. 


Now  is  the  time  to  order  it  by  the  dozen  or  more. 
And  always  serve  ii  steaming  hot, 

21  kinds 
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Science  has  taKen 

the  guesswork  out 

of  repairing  leaky 

radiators 


W 


HYdc 


'tit 


to 


occur  t 
to    some    car   owners 
tK&t     "guesswork"    is 

ancient    history    around    a 

motorcar? 

They  ought  to  know  that  solder- 
ing a  leak  is  a  risky  job.  The  high 
heat  of  the  soldering  torch  weakens 
the  radiator.  If  the  leaks  are  hard 
to  get  at  they  are  never  repaired 
Tight.  And  after  laying  up  the  car 
for  three  or  four  days — and  paying 
a  bill  anywhere  up  to  $25  —  what 
guarantee  is  there  that  the  radiator 
won't  leak  again — soon  ? 

In  addition  to  the  economy  of  it— an  "X" 
Liquid  repair  is  quicker,  and  more  scienlijic 
than  soldering.  It  gets  to  the  places  that 
solder  can't  reach.  Whether  there  is  one 
leak  or  a  MousanJ— whether  these  leaks  are 
in  the  radiator,  pump,  connections,  gas- 
kets, waterjacket,  etc.  —  "X"  Liquid  makes 
a  permanent  repair  in  10  minutes. 

And  if  "X"  Liquid  is  left  in  the  water 
it  positively  prevents  future  leaks  everywhere 
in  the  cooling  aiisfcm. 

Improves  Engine  Performance — 
Reduces  Upkeep  Costs 

The  same  "X"  Liquid  left  in  the  water 
after  the  leaks  are  repaired— will  loosen  the 
Rust  and  Scale  already  formed.  "X"  ab- 
sorbs all  the  free  oxygen  in  the  water  and 
prevents  new  rust  from  forming.  It  also  pre- 
vents the  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  water 
from  depositing  scale  on  the  metal  walls. 

In  this  way,  "  X  "  keeps  the  narrow 
water  spaces  free  and  clean.  It  eliminates 
considerable  over-heating.  It  helps  the 
motor  work  much  better.  It  reduces  the 
consumption  of  oil.  And  helps  get  more 
mileage  from  gasoline. 

Use  "X"  Liquid  be/ore  using  an  anti- 
freeze. The"X"  seals  all  the  small  holes 
that  are  present  in  your  cooling  system — 
and  prevents  the  anti-freeze  from  leaking 
away.  This  saves  money  and  protects  your 
engine.  "X"  Liquid  is  the  only  repair 
product  that  works  in  alcohol  or  other  reli- 
able anti-freeze  solutions. 

Not  a  Radiator  Cement 

Don't  confuse  "X"  Liquid  with  radiator 
cements,  flaxseed  meals  and  other"dope3" 
— many  of  which  clog  the  cooling  system 
and  ruin  it.  "X"'  is  a  scientific  process  for 
improving  the  cooling  system. 

Large  Size,  $1.50 

will  do  a  $25  repair  job! 

Ford  Size,  7Sc 

will  do  a  $10  repair  Job! 

Guaranteed  to  make  good  or  your  money  hack  I 
At  your  dealer's— or  we  will  mail  direct 
on  receipt  of  price  and  dealer's  name. 

"X"  LABORATORIES 

646  Washington  Street      Boston.  Mass. 
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WITH  England's  younger  men  fighting 
in  all  the  battle-fields  of  the  world, 
it  was  left  to  the  older  ones  to  stand  on 
guard  against  the  German  raiders,  whether 
in  airplanes  or  Zeppelins.  The  mustering 
out  of  these  faitliful  watchers  is  gracefully 
recorded  in  the  following  sonnet  from  the 
London   Westminster  Gazette: 

THE  VOLUNTEERS'  LAST  PARADE 

By  John  J.  Withers 

Halt!  Loyal  friends  of  many  a  martial  day, 
Too  old  in  years  to  bleed  on  Belgian  plain, 
Too  young  in  spirit  to  endure  the  pain 

Of  standing  swordless  while  grim  battles  swayl 

After  the  city's  toil  you  swept  the  gray 
Night  sky  for  winged  Hims,  and  in  disdain 
Of  sweltering  summei-  heat  or  wintry  rain 

Stood  sentry,  and  prepared  the  final  fray. 

This  is  our  last  assembly.     Peace  has  come. 

Through  the  long  route-march  of  the  years  to  be 

Bear  your  packs  bravely,  and  let  even  this 

Be  a  proud  tliought,  that  when  the  tyrant's  dnun 

Bade  Britons  guard  their  homeland,  manfully, 

Rewardless  you  bore  arms!     Parade,  Dismiss! 

It  may  be  that  Ruskin  is  no  longer  an 
apostle  of  "sweetness  and  light"  to  such 
vast  congregations  of  readers  as  he  once 
instructed  and  stimulated.  But  the  in- 
fluence of  his  work  al)ides  and  his  centenary 
on  February  8  of  this  year  was  widely  and 
warmly  noted  by  English  critics.  The 
enduring  spirit  of  his  work  is  hailed  by 
H.  D.  Rawnsley  in  the  London  Westminster 
Gazette,  who  writes: 

THE  RUSKIN  CENTENARY 

By  H.  D.  Rawnsley 

A  hundred  years  have  vanished  as  a  day 
Since  first  yom-  spirit  took  on  human  form. 
And  stUl  we  hear  your  voice  above  the  storm 

Bidding  us  love  this  earth  in  her  array 

Of  Dedal  beauty,  crying,  "  Cast  away 

The  curse  of  Mammon  gnawing  like  the  worm 
Till  simpler  life's  contentment  be  the  norm 

And  knightly  brotherhood  the  Nation's  stay." 

Tho  still  the  only  stars  above  your  grave 

Must  be  the  daisies  sprung  from  moimtain  sod. 
Your  star  of  hope  for  England's  good  shall 

sliine. 
Till  toilers  in  the  factory  and  the  mine 
Sliall   find   the  joy   of  work,   with   hearts   made 
"  brave 
For  help  of  man,  and  just  for  Love  of  God." 

Few  newspapers  publish  with  regularity 
such  verse  of  distinction  as  The  West- 
minster Gazette,  from  which"  the  two  pre- 
ceding poems  are  quoted.  We  select  a 
third  one,  which  celebrates  the  wonder  and 
romance  of  aviation  as  contrasted  with 
the  romance  of  the  days  of  knighthood: 

» 

A  SONG  OF  THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 

By  Neil  East 
Oh,  great  are  the  tales  of  the  wondrous  Knights 

That  courted  the  maids  of  old. 
But  my  love  has  flown  to  the  wan  white  moon. 

In  a  fleet  winged  car  of  gold. 
In  the  morning  sky  hxmg  the  moon  all  white. 
And  moonwards  he  flew  in  the  pure  sunUght ; 
And  the  wings  of  the  car  that  carried  tiim 
They  flashed  with  gold  till  the  eyes  grew  dim. 

When  the  evening  sky  was  flushed  like  a  dream. 

And  the  clouds  were  gray  Uke  sleep. 
And  the  misty  stars  Ut  over  the  moor 

Like  beacon  lights  on  a  steep; 
My  lover  came  home  at  the  fall  of  day; 
He  hung  Ln  the  air  with  wings  all  g^ay. 
Bat-wings  dark  gray  on  the  rose-red  sky. 
Whence  the  sun  in  splendor  had  sunk  to  die. 

In  the  starless,  moonless  midnight  time 
Came  a  thunder  out  of  the  sky; 
There  was  one  that  traveled  the  trackless  night, 
Unamazed  and  fearlessly : 


What! 

Postum? 

**Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
this  is  the  drink  I  have 
read  so  much  about!" 

"You're  like  many- 
others.  Jack,  who  think 
they  must  have  coffee  — 
you  find  Postum  a  happy 
surprise." 

It  is  in  reality  a  most 
delicious  beverage,  -with  a 
rich,  coffee-like  appearance 
and  flavor.  But,  unlike 
coffee,  it  contains  no  harm- 
ful   ingredient. 

There's  nothing  of  actual 
•worth  lost  in  a  change 
from  coffee  to 

POSTUM 

On  the  contrary,  there  is 
great  gain.  Gain  in  health 
and  comfort  for  those  with 
whom  coffee  does  not 
agree. 

Postum  comes  in  two 
forms: 

Postum  Cereal,  which 
must  be  boiled;  Instant 
Postum,  made  in  the  cup, 
at  table,  in  a  moment. 
They  are  equally  delicious, 
nourishing,  healthful,  and 
alwaj^s  economical. 

"There's  a  Reason" 
for  POSTUM 
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And  up  in  the  sky  was  nothing  seen 

But  a  star  of  red  and  a  star  of  green, 

That  swooped  together  and  rose  and  fell. 

Then  vanished  sudden  where  none  could  tell. 

Are  our  days  to-day  so  pale  and  dull — 

Were  the  old  days  brave  and  fair? 

Knight  never  rode  such  a  daring  quest 

As  my  love  who  rides  the  air: 

Nor  lady  had  need  to  be  so  brave 

As  she  that  would  such  a  lover  have  I 

Lord  God  of  the  earth  and  the  flre  and  the  sea. 

In  the  ways  of  the  air  keep  my  love  for  mel 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the 
war,  according  to  The  Expository  Times 
(Edinburgh),  which  mentions  first  that  it 
may  be  considered  as  "a  vulgar,  dirty 
business  all  through,"  or  as  the  "oppor- 
tunity and  vindication  of  the  spiritual 
man."  The  latter  attitude  is  taken  by 
J.  L.  Crommelin  Brown  in  his  volume  of 
war-poems  entitled  "Dies  Heroica"  (Hod- 
der  &  Stoughton).  In  one  of  these  poems 
he  introduces  the  late  German  philosopher 
Nietzsche,  who  evolved  the  superman, 
that  "lost  illusion"  of  modern  thought. 

NIETZSCHE 

By  J.  L.  Crommelin  Brown 
I  dreamt  that  there  was  merriment  in  hell. 
And  as  each  meager  new-departed  sprite 
Came  hesitating  forward  to  the  light 
To  warm  itself,  there  followed  straight  a  yell 
Of  devil's-mirth,  for  trade  was  doing  well. 
And  when  in  Flanders  fiercer  grew  the  flght. 
So  thicker  thronged  the  fantoms  through  the 
night, 
Louder  that  gusty  laughter  rose  and  fell. 

Lastly  they  turned  to  one  apart,  who  furled 
A  cloak  about  his  face.     "Oh!  make  reply 

Thou,  who  hast  said  this  Christ  corrupts  the  world. 
And  men  no  longer  have  the  will  to  die. 

These  thousands  perished  for  a  treaty.     What 

Hast  thou  to  say?  "    But  Nietzsche  answered  not. 

A  hint  of  the  quaint  speech  and  genial 
optimism  of  the  late  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  is  evident  in  "A  Simple  Man's 
Creed,"  which  we  select  from  the  Buffalo 

Evening  News: 

A  SIMPLE  MAN'S  SIMPLE  CREED 

By  John  D.  Wells 
Elisher — he's  our  hired  man — 
Allows  there  ain't  no  better  plan 
Of  circumventln'  woes  an'  cares, 
Than  smilin'  when  y'  come  down-stairs; 
An'  lives  up  to  it,  square  an'  blunt. 
Like  general  run  of  preachers  won't  I 

Elisher  smiles  an'  fore  you  know 

The  rest  of  us  is  smiUn',  so 

Ketchin'-like  it  is!     My  law. 

It  flits  from  him  to  me  an'  maw. 

An'  then  across  to  Uncle  Dri 

Or  Mairy  Ellen  mebbe;  why, 

I've  seen  it  .set  the  pup 

A-waggin'  fore  the  sun  was  up! 

Then  bimeby,  as  Uke  as  not, 

Some  man  wiU  pass  that's  mebbe  got 

A  mortgage  that  his  crops  can't  fetch, 

But  Uke  enough  the  man  will  ketch 

Elisher's  smile  an'  drop  his  frown 

An'  tote  the  smile  away  to  town. 

An'  peddle  it  where,  bein'  wuss. 

The  people  need  it  more  than  us  I 

The  feller  at  the  griss-mill  gits 

The  spirit  of  the  smile — it  flits 

Across  an'  through  the  blacksmith's  door. 

An'  breezes  through  the  general  store. 

Then  out  again,  an'  wreaths,  doggone. 

Whatever  face  it  fasl,ons  on ! — 

Because  Elisher's  smile  is  jis' 

As  ketchin'  as  the  pink-eye  is  I 

An'  then  the  feller  brings  it  back 

At  night  along  the  back-urds  track. 

An'  scatters  it  on  (utiicr  side 

The  Coimtry  Road,  both  far  an'  wide. 

Until,  by  time  when  we  get  in 

From  work,  the  smile  is  back  agin  I 

Back  home  agin! — an'  seems  t'  bless 

Elisher  for  his  chciorfulne^ss. 

"Because  you  smiled,"  it  seems  to  say, 

"The  world  has  had  a  holiday  I" 


He  Shot  the  Gun 

And  Found  that  He  Had  the 
Greatest  Wheat  Food  in  Existence 


Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson  knew  that 
each  wheat  kernel  contained  some 
125  million  food  cells. 

He  knew  that  each  cell  contained 
a  trifle  of  moisture. 

So  he  said,  "I  will  turn  that  mois- 
ture to  steam,  then  explode  it.  Thus 
I  will  burst  every  food  cell  so  diges- 
tion can  instantly  act." 

It  Took  Years 

But  He  Did  It 

He  finally  solved  the  problem  by 
seahng  the  grains  in  huge  guns.  Then 
he  revolved  the  guns  for  one  hour  in 
550  degrees  of  heat. 

When  he  shot  the  guns  every  food 
cell  exploded.  About  125  million 
steam  explosions  occurred  in  every 
kernel. 

Airy,  Flaky  Bubbles 

The  grains  came  out  shaped  as 
they  grew,  but  puffed  to  bubbles, 
eight  times  normal  size. 

The  fearful  heat  created  a  toasted 
nut  flavor. 

The  explosions  created  flimsy  mor- 
sels, which  melted  away  at  a  touch. 

He  had  what  is  recognized  every- 
where now  as  the  most  delicious 
wheat  food  in  the  world. 

But  above  all  it  was  a  whole  grain  made  wholly  digestible.     Every 
food  cell  was  broken  and  that  never  before  was  done. 

He  applied  the  same  method  to  rice.     Then  to  pellets  of  hominy  and 
created  Corn  Puffs. 

Now  there  are  three  Puffed  Grains,  each  with  its  own  delights.     And 
happy  children  are  now  getting  about  two  million  dishes  daily. 

Don't  let  your  children  miss  their  share. 

Keep  all  three  kinds  on  hand. 


Puffed  Puffed  Corn 

Wheat  Rice  Puffs 

Each  15c — Except  in  Far  West 


The  Quaker  Qb\s  G>mpany 


Sole  Maker* 
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RECONSTRUCTION'PROBLEMS 


"NATIOISS  in  rebirth"— a  series  of  articles  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 

especially  designed  for  High  School  Use 


Editorial  Note. — In  the  Educational  Department  of  The  Literary  Digest  the  clai?ns  of  various  nations  for  a  new  alinement  of 
boundaries  are  presented  as  the  self-same  nations  set  them  down.  The  decisions  reached  by  the  delegates  at  the  Peace  Conference  will  in  due 
course  be  reported  in  the  news  record  of  The  Literary  Digest,  as  also  the  press  comment  from  divers  angles. 


GREECE 


THE    CLAIMS    OF    GREECE  —  The     Greek     territories 
under  foreign  rule,  which  the  Hellenic  race  now  seeks  to 
have  restored  are  hsted,  according  to  the  Greek  Bureau 
of  Information  (New  York),  as  foUows: 

"1.  Northern  Epirus — including  Himara  and  Korytza. 

"2.  Thrace — including  Constantinople  and  the  country  sur- 
rounding the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  purely  Greek  towns  of 
Xanthi  and  Dedeagatch. 

"3.  Asia  Minor — Smyrna  and  the  contiguous  territories  in- 
habited by  nearly  2,000,000  Greeks. 

"4.  The  Islands  of  the  Dodecanese,  which  are  inhabited  only 
by  Greeks,   with    the  ex- 


ception of  11,000  Turks 
in  Rhodes  and  Cos  and 
4,000  Jews  in  Rhodes." 

To-day  there  are  3,000,- 
000  Greeks  "living  under 
the  rule  of  foreign  auto- 
cratic governments,"  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  John  N. 
Metaxa,  former  Governor 
of  Saloniki,  who  avers 
that  the  methods  of  "re- 
pression, persecution,  and 
extermination"  applied 
with  "organized  barbar- 
ity," argues  well  for  the 
vitality  and  moral  strength 
of  the  Greek  race.  Other- 
wise the  Greeks  could 
not  to-day  muster  so 
many  representatives  in 
these  regions,  inhabited 
by  Greeks  "since  re- 
mote antiquity,"  who  are 
stiU  leaders  in  all  branches 
proceeds : 

"Until  the  year  1453  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  kept  at 
bay  the  barbarians  of  Asia  and  protected  civilization  and  the 
Christian  faith,  but  Europe  abandoned  them  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  they  fell  before  the  overwhelming  hordes  of  Turks, 
whose  slaves  they  became  and  have  been  ever  since.  And  yet 
they  have  never  wavered  in  their  adherence  to  their  race  and 
religion,  ever  deriving  strength  to  resist  their  persecutors  and 
patience  to  bear  their  sufferings  from  the  inspiration  of  their 
great  Ideal,  the  Ideal  of  the  Greek  race,  for  the  realization  of 
which  they  have  repeatedly  shed  their  blood  and  sacrificed  their 
all— the  Ideal  of  Liberty,  for  which  Greeks  fought  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago,  as  they  fought  but  yesterday  on  the 
battle-fields  of  Macedonia,  where  the  presence  of  the  Greek 
Army  and  its  achievements  were  to  a  large  extent  responsible 
for  the  overthrow  of  those  other  enemies  of  civilization,  the 
Bulgarians,  and  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Allied  arms. 

"In  thus  alining  themselves  with  the  defenders  of  Democracy 
the  Greeks  were  true  to  their  traditions,  for  it  was  they  who  first 
used  this  Greek  word  '  Democracy,'  and  it  was  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher Plato  who  first  declared  that  the  prime  right  of  a  human 
being  was  to  be  a  free  citizen.  The  gift  of  this  great  principle 
and  of  an  incomparable  art  and  literature  to  civilization  might 
well  render  the  Greek  people  the  object  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
civilized  world,  while  it  should  also  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
in  their  language  that  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 


were  written,  and  that  they  always  were,  and  still  are  to-day, 
the  sole  bulwark  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  East. 

"  It  may  thus  be  claimed  that,  throughout  their  long,  unbroken 
history,  the  Greek  people  have  never  been  lacking  in-those  moral 
qualities  which  distinguish  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  and 
which  are  exemplified  in  continuous  effort  to  attain  what  is  best 
aru^l  noblest,  together  with  patience  in  adversity  and  a  stedfast 
faith  in  better  things  to  come. 

"Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the  Greek  people,  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turks ;  Saint  Sophia,  the  ancient  Greek  cathedral, 
is  stiU  a  mosque,  whife  thousands  are  waiting  to  remove  the  pro- 
fane whitewash  that  covers  the  sacred  Byzantine  mosaics  and 
to  raise  aloft  the  cross  in  their  own  cathedral,  which  was  for 

many  centuries  the  heart 


and     soul 
worship." 


of     Christian 


Drawn  for  "  The  Literary  Digest.  " 

BOUNDARY  CLAIMS  OF  GREECE. 

In  the  lower  left-hand  comer  of  the  map  the  key  by  lines  shows  sections  of  territory 
claimed  by  Greece,  together  with  the  proposed  Byzancine  neutral  state. 


of    civilized    life.     Mr.   Metaxa 


To  consider  the  problem 
of  Greece  in  detail,  we  can 
do  no  better  than  take  up 
next  the  proposals  at  the 
Peace  Conference  of  the 
Greek  Premier,  Mr.  Ven- 
izelos,  who  is  admittedly 
one  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  statesmen. 

NORTHERN  EPIRUS 
AND      ALBANIA  —  The 

Prime  Minister  of  Greece, 
Eleutherios  Venizelos, 
chief  spokesman  for  his 
race  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, starts  with  the 
principle  that  through  the 
winning  of  the  war  by  the 
Allies  it  is  possible  to  "fix 
the  political  frontiers  of 
'  the  European  states  in  exact  accordance,  or,  at  any  rate,  in 
approximate  accordance,  with  the  limits  of  their  ethnical  do- 
main." In  this  way,  he  maintains,  the  "indispensable  basis"  of 
the  League  of  Nations  will  be  created.  Therefore  he  is  prompt 
to  point  out  in  his  memorandum  to  the  Peace  Conference, 
from  which  we  are  permitted  to  quote  by  courtesy  of  the 
American  Hellenic  Society  (New  York),  that  the  Greek  nation 
is  distributed  as  follows: 

"1.  4,300,000  inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece; 

"2.  151,000  in  Northern  Epirus  and  Albania; 

"3.  731,000  in  Thrace  and  the  region  of  Constantinople; 

"4.  43,000  in  Bulgaria  as  it  was  before  the  Balkan  wars; 
the  territories  which  were  annexed  to  Bulgaria  by  the  Treaty-  of 
Bucharest  carried  with  them  another  88,000  Greeks. 

"5.  1,694,000  in  Asia  Minor; 

"6.  102,000  in  the  Dodecanese; 

"7.  235,000  in  the  island  of  Cyprus; 

"8.  1,000,000  or  thereabouts,  distributed  variously — notably 
in  Egypt  and  in  the  rest  of  the  African  Continent,  150,000; 
in  North  and  South  America,  450,000;  in  southern  Russia, 
400,000." 

Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  Hellenic  population  of  8,256,000 
lives  in  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  and  forty-five  per  cent,  outside 
{Continued  on  page  ISi). 
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The  /PIONEER  and  the  VISION 


DURING  the  days  when 
many  of  our  mightiest  in- 
dustries were  in  their  infancy, 
some  fifty  years  ago,  an  advertis- 
ing organization  was  brought  to 
birth  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
From  a  beginning  based  on  a  vi- 
sion backed  by  determination, 
from  a  local  effort  with  a  national 
outlook,  this  institution  has  grown 
until  its  activities  encompass  the 
country;  this  is  the  summary  of 
the  record  of  the  house  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son. 

With  that  genius  of  vision  to  see 
the  fullness  of  opportunity  within 
the  accomplishment  of  its  many 
and  varied  clients,  this  organiza- 
tion has  maintained  the  leadership 
of  its  pioneer  days.  Hardly  can 
there  be  a  public  service  story  or 
an  advertisingproblem  taken  from 
the  course  of  American  com- 
merce that  does  not  pay  tribute  to 
the  efforts  of  this  institution. 


Fifty  years  of  constructive  en- 
deavor with  thousands  of  com- 
modities, has  built  a  complete 
organization.  The  smallest  me- 
chanical detail  and  the  most  in- 
volved advertising  problem  have 
each  at  its  command  the  trained 
service  of  experience.  From  the 
beginningsof  business  throughall 
the  stages  of  development,  this 
agency  has  been  councilor,  crea- 
tor and  active  operator. 

Here  the  new  enterprise  finds 
a  strength  of  experience  to  back 
its  inexperience;  the  great  indus- 
try finds  a  breadth  of  service  ca- 
pable of  carrying  the  most  varied 
and  most  exacting  burdens.  Con- 
stant contact  with  many  clients 
maintains  lines  of  information 
which  keep  the  newest  and  the 
best  of  commercial  methods  in 
continuous  circulation.  This  serv- 
ice is  at  the  disposal  of  the  mak- 
ers of  any  worthy  commodity. 


N 


W.     AYER     &     SON 

Advertising  Headquarters 
philadelphia 


New  York 


Boston 


Cleveland 


Chicago 
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hampionM 


aUe 
Sparkplugs    | 


CHAMPIO) 


»EO.U.S.PAT.On 


Champion  Regular  %-18 
Price  $1.00 


Withstand   Shocks    of   300   Sledge 
Hammer  Blows  Per  Minute 


^HE  RESULTS  of 
-*-  various  exhaustive 
factory  tests  imposed  upon 
Champion  Spark  Plugs 
completely  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  endure 
every  punishment  your 
car's  engine  can  impose. 

The  test  illustrated  here 
is  known  as  the  "shock 
test."  The  shock,  which 
the  Champion  Spark  Plug 
must  survive  without  in- 
jury, is  the  equivalent  to 
a   weight   of  33^  pounds, 


dropping  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  300  times  per 
minute. 

The  qualities  that  en- 
able Champion  Spark" 
Plugs  to  successfully  with- 
stand such  severe  trials 
are  largely  a  result  of 
ten  years'  study  and 
experimenting  that  devel- 
oped our  patented  gasket 
construction  and  our 
Number   3450   Insulator. 

This  superior  Insulator 
offers  23^  times  *he  resis-« 


tance  to  shock  and  vibra- 
tion compared  with  the 
best  previous  insulator. 
That  is  one  of  the  several 
reasons  why  Champion 
Spark  Plugs  are  m^ore 
durable  and  dependable 
than  ordinary  spark 
plugs. 

Buy  Champion  Spark 
Plugs  now  and  make  sure 
the  name  "Champion" 
is  on  the  insulator  as  well 
as  on  the  box  and  avoid 
substitutes. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

ChampioA  Spark  Plug  Company  of  Canada,   Limited,    Windsor,    Ontario 
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THE  AMERICAN  "POILU"  WHO  LED 
A  CHARMED   LIFE 


HIS  French  comrades  called  him 
"L'AmmcoiH,"»»even  tho  his  name 
was  Frangois  Xavier,  and  he  was  almost 
as  French  as  they  were,  except  for  a  brief 
residence  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
and  his  "first  papers"  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Later,  when  he  became  known  as 
the  sole  survivor  of  his  original  8th  Com- 
pany, comprising  250  men,  of  that  famous 
battering-ram  of  the  French  Army  Imown 
as  the  "Iron  Division,"  they  spoke  of  him 
as  the  "Charmed  American."  It  was  at 
the  head  of  this  Division  (the  39th  of  the 
20th  Corps)  that  Marshal  Petain  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  Metz.  "  Frangois 
VAmericain"  served  in  it  for  nearly  three 
years  "without  getting  so  much  as  a 
scratch,"  even  tho  it  bore  the  brunt  of  some 
of  the  deadliest  battles  in  history,  including 
the  Chemin  des  Dames  and  Verdun. 

This  "American"  kept  a  journal  of  his 
experiences,  written  in  French,  since  his 
native  tongue  was  easier  than  his  adopted 
one,  and  it  has  been  edited  and  translated 
under  the  title  of  "The  Charmed  Amer- 
ican" (John  Lane).  The  best  parts  of 
Henri  Barbusse's  "Under  Fire,"  by  many 
considered  the  most  forceful,  vivid,  and 
realistic  account  of  modern  warfare  yet 
written,  are  suggested  by  the  narrative  of 
this  American  poilu.  The  American  may 
be  credited  with  seeing  more  and  bitterer 
fighting,  with  equal  ability  to  put  his  im- 
pressions into  flashing,  colorful  phrases,  and 
with  none  of  the  morbidity  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  critics,  disfigures  the  latter 
parts  of  Barbusse's  widely  circulated  work. 

Verdun,  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  horror, 
misery,  heroism,  and  glory,  is  reflected  in 
one  of  the  later  chapters  of  Frangois'  story. 
The  "Iron  Division"  is  going  up  to  meet 
the  great  German  offensive,  and  "TAmer- 
icain''  takes  the  reader  with  the  tired  and 
battered  French  legions: 

Here  we  are,  then,  again,  tramping 
bitter  places  on  earth,  among  lame,  halt, 
and  blind,  wrecks  and  wreckage,  human 
jetsam  eddied  hither  and  yon. 

We  are  warned  to  hurry  forward.  No 
time  to  lose  now,  no  moment,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  task  before  us.  Nothing 
but  haste  --  haste  —  haste!  Retreating 
troops  in  squads  of  fifteen  or  twenty  crowcl 
past  us  minus  rifles  or  equipment.  These 
despondcmts  have  the  most  wobegone 
countenances  and  a  haggard,  sull<>n,  ex- 
hausted, pitiful  look.  Their  clotliing  is 
soaked — as  is  ours;  only  th(\v  have  the 
dash  of  crimson  common  to  all  front-line 
men,  and  mud  and  filth  of  the  trenches 
embroidered  in. 

Tho  heaviest  reverberations  jar  tlu^ 
earth.  Great  spouts  of  flame  mark  the 
salutations  from  our  240s,  still  pounding 
away  at  the  r<>ar.  They  are  camouflaged 
in     woods.     Alone,    these     monsters     are 


standing  off  the  foe,  and  awaiting  our  re- 
enforcements  to  ease  up.  Marmites  sing 
overhead  from  the  Teuton  lines.  The 
straggling  Fi'eneh  legions,  retiring  in  bad 
order,  flinch  and  jerk  their  bodies  this  way 
and  that  from  shell-shock  and  nervousness. 

"My  God,  they  must  have  been  through 
a  siege,"  my  captain  mutters.  "See  how 
they  are  affected." 

"Yes,  and  that  one — he  is  as  dazed  as 
if  he  milked  the  cows  at  home." 

Our  captain  halts  such  a  squad. 

"What's  the  reason  you  go  back?"  he 
inquires,  sharply. 

"Everybody  is  going,  mon  Capitaine. 
It  is  useless.  The  Boches  will  be  in  before 
midnight." 

"Crista  Is  that  the  way  they  do! 
Well — "  he  shuts  his  teeth  with  a  snap, 
and  we  go  on. 

Heavy  artillery  comes  lumbering  toward 
us  now.  The  last  of  the  defenders,  except 
the  valiant  240s,  are  giving  up  in  despair. 
What  a  shelling  it  must  have  been!  What 
fiendish  offensive  work  launched  by  the 
Crown  Prince! 

Verdun!  A  surge  of  fire  sweeps  through 
me — we  must  fly — we  must  advance  on 
the  double-quick  to  defend  Verdun!  My 
pace  perceptibly  increases.  I  am  sur- 
prized they  do  not  all  hurry  up — the  rest 
of  the  2d  Mitrailleuse,  but  we  are  halted 
in  a  field,  ignominously^ — fatally,  it  seems  to 
me! — to  wait  for  orders.  How  long  will 
this  be?  Must  Verdun  fall  while  we  hesi- 
tate, inactive,  motionless — while  the  enemy 
sweeps  in.     Diable.     Diablef    Mille  diables! 

The  field  is  piled  high  with  munitions. 

Perclun  observes  this.  "If  they  fire 
right,  we  will  get  a  blowing,  Americain,  that 
will  save  us  the  trouble  of  going  up  to  the 
trenches,"  he  says,  cheerfully.  The  sauce- 
pans (heavy  shells)  come  frightfully  close. 

Fortunately  the  blizzard  recommences 
at  this  stage  and  the  flakes  come  down 
again  lustily. 

"Good!  Blanket  the  scene  and  we  get 
no  visitors  from  above!"  This  observa- 
tion is  directed  toward  hostile  aircraft. 
Night  also  closes  in  while  we  shiver  and 
shudder  beneath,  and  an  inky  blackness 
envelops  us.  Not  a  mouthful  of  food  is 
in  the  musette;  not  a  spark  of  courage 
or  nerve-energy  remains.  The  zealotry 
stamped  out  of  all — myself  included — by 
this  disastrous  delay,  we  sink  down,  one 
by  one,  in  miserable,  frozen  attitudes  on 
the  snow.  Sleep,  sleep  and  oblivion,  sleep 
and  oblivion,  sleep — and — oblivion — 

"Tout  le  viotide  debout!''  (Everybody 
up.) 

The  old  order — crashing  in  —  gets  us 
all  on  our  feet!  We  are  stiff — like  tent- 
pickets,  aching  and  cold — ah,  so  frigid! 
No  longer  can  the  teeth  be  controlled,  or 
the  liinbs,  or  the  senses.  We  sway  like 
dizzy  things,  drunken  with  cold. 

"Eh  bien,  Americain — are  you  there? 
Swallow   this." 

Constant  puts  his  flask  of  alcohol  de 
menthe  into  my  hands.  I  take  a  swallow 
— something  burns  my  throat  like  red-hot 
coals!  It  revivifies  while  it  stifles — ruslics 
(he  blood  through  the  veins,  churning  up 
life — energv — action. 

"A-a-ah!" 

"You  feel  better,  do  you?  Well,  come 
lliis  way."  My  captain  draws  me  after 
him,  stumbling  over  corpses,  into  shell- 
holes,  and  bumping  mules  and  caissons. 


"Holy  Mother!  What  did  you  put  in 
the  alcohol.  Constant?" 

"It  burns  your  palate?  Then—"  He 
rolls  a  snowball  and  hands  it  to  me. 
"Nibble  this." 

I  make  a  wry  face,  but  eat  it,  and  the 
burning  sensation  secedes.  With  a  few 
more  mouthfuls  I  will  be  all  right. 

"Sa,  eat  all  you  want,  it  is  free — gratis!" 

We  laugh,  and  the  company  gets  to  the 
For  tin  de  Froide  Terra  by  1  a.m.  Two 
officers  of  the  artillery  and  seven  men  are 
alone  here  in  the  garrison.  Our  captain 
addresses  one: 

"Possible  to  get  a  little  food  for  the 
men?" 

"Not  a  soupgon  (suspicion).  We  are 
out  completely." 

"What  a  misery!  My  company  has 
been  on  the  road  twenty-four  hours  and 
with  scarce  a  mouthful." 

We  go  on.  Our  orders  are  to  repair  to 
the  lines.  Now,  at  last,  it  is  apparent, 
without  food  or  water,  in  a  fainting  condi- 
tion from  fatigue  and  overexertion,  we 
are  expected  to  succor  the  lines!  Bon 
Dieu,  have  mercy  on  us — this  will  be  a 
task!  The  Iron  Division  moves  up  with 
its  pulses  failing. 

We  cross  the  shell-pocked  meadow — 
struggle  on  with  beasts  and  packs,  swaying, 
wallowing.  A  hundred  slugs  are  whistling 
overhead — arrivees  (German  shells)  burst- 
ing. The  snow-field  spouts  in  geysers, 
cataclysmic  and  fatal.  With  each  crash 
a  fresh  shudder  runs  among  the  men. 
Our  nerves  are  going.  The  eery  night, 
so  forlorn,  so  famished — so  morbid  in  its 
hopeless,  fearfid  fight,  grips  us  in  our  very 
vitals,  quaking  and  quailing  the  flesh. 

A  shriek  bursts  across  the  wild  mael- 
strom! It  resounds,  clutching  hearts  and 
tinghng  spines. 

One  of  the  conductors  has  gone  out — 
blown  into  fragments!  His  voiturette  (cart) 
is  standing,  but  without  either  mule  or 
driver.  They  have  been  wiped  clean — 
tho  not  clean!  Somewhere  in  that  ghastly 
meadow  remains  are  lurking — descended  in 
some  sour  swamp — foul  morass — for  crows 
and  vultures! 

We  denude  the  wagon  of  its  contents — 
pack  these  off  by  arm-loads  into  the 
ravine,  where  all  the  caissons  are  unloaded, 
to  return  to  Froide  Terre  to  await  us — or. 
at  least  the  returning  contingent — at  that 
point.  We  shoulder  the  machines,  the 
mimitions,  a  guide  precedes,  and  the 
2d  Mitrailleuse  plunges  ahead  in  an  efTort 
to  stem  the  German  tide — to  resurrect 
Verdun! 

Boynux  (connecting  trenches)  are  there 
none!  Long  before  have  these  crashed 
under  in  the  fearful  cannonade.  A  broken, 
b(^wildering  melee  succeeds,  swimming 
with  snow-water,  putrid  mud,  bodices  of 
victims,  and  slimy,  sticky  depths.  Ste<>l 
bits  and  bars  and  remnants  of  hordes  of 
fighting  units  are  jangled;  dugouts  k'V(>led; 
trenches  reduced  to  choppy  stone-quarries. 
Disaster  is  here  complete  and  overwhelm- 
ing! The  snow  has  ceased,  and  we  trudge 
down  into  the  valley.  It  is  La  ]'aU<'e 
de  la  Mart.  (Death"  Valley).  A  whole 
battalion  has  been  swept  out  here  by  the 
barrage-fire,  plying  its  demoniac  trade 
over  men,  horses,  mnles,  wagons,  and 
caissons,  crumbling  steel  and  stone,  blast- 
ing blood  and  bone.  The  whole  swanij) 
is     sodden,    grisly     with     relics  —  savage 
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indth  brute-lust.  Carnivorous  worms  and 
weasels,  mousy  and  gloating,  gUde  through 
the  ruins. 

We  cross  also  that  field  of  horror.  We 
adA'ance  to  what  formerly  were  trenches, 
dugouts,  and  strongholds.  The  trenches 
are  shell-holes;  the  dugouts  are  shell-pits; 
the  strongholds  are — weU,  shell-holes,  too! 
There  is  neither  semblance  nor  souvenir 
of  order — no  lines — no  parapets ;  every- 
thing leveled  out  that  was  high,  thrown 
up  that  was  low,  mangled,  distorted,  dis- 
heveled. We  plant  the  macliine  guns  as 
firmly  as  possible  in  those  shell-craters, 
choosing  the  deepest  and  best-protected, 
but  being  in  reality  only  makeshifts  of 
the  flimsiest  order. 

It  is  three  o'clock  now  and  we  have  been 
constantly  on  the  march  since  one  of  the 
previous  morning.  That  is  twenty-seven 
hours!  Crista  twenty-seven  hours  afoot 
in  bhnding  storm  and  raging  blizzard  with 
scarce  food,  or  rest,  cessation  to  gain  a 
position  from  which  to  counter  Fritz. 

Patrols  sent  out  by  the  captain  report  the 
156th  ensconced  on  our  left  on  the  Cote  du 
Poi\Te;  the  160th  in  the  region  around 
Douaumont,  on  the  other  hand;  so  again 
we  are  directly  between  and  in  a  position 
to  bear  the  severest  fighting  brunt. 

Not  a  vestige  of  resistance  would  have 
greeted  the  Crown  Prince  had  he  walked 
in  an  hour  before!  Right  there  and  then 
he  lost  Verdun.  Right  there  and  then 
were  the  Boches  cheated  of  as  fine  a  vic- 
tory as  could  be  imagined  upon  the  Western 
Front.  It  is  as  clear  as  dew  and  sparkling 
as  any  midwinter  morning  that  all  this 
great  bombardment,  this  fiendish  prepara- 
tion, this  calculation,  concentration,  ex- 
termination of  the  poiln  shall  go  for  noth- 
ing in  the  face  of  that  one  gaunt,  but 
gigantic,  hour,  from  two  to  three,  on  a 
February  morning  of  1916.  What  was 
the  reason  for  the  delay  that  cost  so  dear? 
Why  was  it  the  enemy  failed  to  invest 
Verdun  with  the  French  forces  in  debacle? 
— to  enter  "with  the  rifle  on  the  shoulder," 
as  it  were?  History  alone — from  the 
Boche  standpoint — can  account  for  this. 
Suffice  it,  the  hour  is  past,  the  receding 
chin  of  the  Hohenzollern  heir  played  too 
great  a  part — and  the  failure  at  Verdun 
can  since  be  ranked  with  Waterloo,  with 
the  shoe  on  the  other  foot. 

Germany  failed  to  make  good! 

Whether  in  fear  of  mines — in  fear  of  a 
trap — of  a  stratagem — 

Germany  failed  to  make  good! 

Without  a  single  iwilu  left  to  guard  what 
was  once  a  works — without  a  single  works 
left  to  guard  what  was  once  an  army — 

Germany  failed  to  make  good! 

Miette,  our  lieutenant,  and  formerly 
infantryman  from  Arras,  set  his  jaws 
squarely,  feet  firmly  planted  wide  apart 
behind  a  mitrailleuse. 

"They  will  continue  to  fail,  mes  braves, 
if  you  will  remember  the  words  from 
Froide  Terre" — he  enunciates  clearly, 

"Until  the  last  man — not  an  inch!" 

We  repeat,  "Not  an  inch!"  meaning 
it  as  grimly. 

He  refers  to  the  captain's  instructions 
to  the  company  on  leaving  for  the  lines: 
"Do  not  take  the  offensive,  but  remain 
to  the  last  man  with  or  without  mitrailleuse 
— with  or  without  success!  I  expect  from 
the  Iron  Division  iron  resistance." 

"It  will  be  a  tough  time,  Americain,'" 
the  lieutenant  assures  me.  "  I  do  not  think 
either  of  us  will  come  out  of  this  furnace 
alive!" 

The  water  stands  about  our  waists. 
Its  icy  embrace  curdles  any  scruples  we 
have  about  the  character  of  the  work  under- 
taken.    Before   is   an   enemy    determined 


to  the  point  of  frenzy,  hesitant  only  in 
order  to  summon  up  greater  strength  for 
greater  fury.  Our  bleak  vigil  is,  there- 
fore, prelusory  of  death.  No  power  should 
stop  our  rabid  tongues  from  speaking — 
pouring  forth  leaden  hell  before  this  super- 
confident  foe,  as  he  will  be  when  dawn 
ushers  in.  We  are  wilting,  we  are  fatigued, 
we  are  weary  to  the  heart's  core,  but  let 
once  the  attack  be  launched — 

Thus  it  is,  and  the  first  faint  ray 
awakens  first  gleam  smiles  in  Verdun. 
Fritz  jerks  up  his  head — hke  an  angry 
cobra,  strikes  out — hisses — we  let  loose  in 
one  Titanic  outburst !  Every  machine  gun, 
every  field  piece  in  the  open  lands  behind, 
bellows,  roars,  smashes,  crashes,  whistles. 

Line  after  line  comes  up  in  dense  for- 
mation, mechanical  shoulder-to-shoulder, 
superb  with  military  exactitude  and 
fortitude;  it  sweeps  on,  over  the  crest, 
up  to  our  positions — goes  down  in  one 
scythelike  volley!  We  rush  the  machines, 
feed — feed — feed,  everlastingly  fire  and 
feed — and  the  spouting  flame  goes  forth — 
the  grinding  death  spurs  on,  spreading  like 
a  cancerous  growth  in  the  German  morale. 
The  casualty  is  enormous.  Warm  bullets 
draw  the  air  after  them  over  our  own  heads, 
shells  break  in  the  valley  behind — among 
the  battery  crews.  No  single  man  of  the 
division  falters — no  protest  among  the 
exhausted,  emaciated,  semidelirious  de- 
fenders can  be  heard.  Many  go  out,  but 
it  is  a  fatal,  or  near-fatal,  wound  that  is 
exacted  to  still  them. 

A  seething  torment  seems  to  rattle  in 
the  brain!  The  continuous  pfut-pfut-pfut- 
whrroarrr!  storms  tlirough  the  head, 
choking  the  sensibilities,  rendering  every- 
thing motion  without  sound — sound  with- 
out surcease! 

The  sheep  continue  to  come  on — lie 
in  rows,  sacklike  and  stuffed  with  cotton- 
clay.  No  end — the  heap  grows — raises 
two — three  feet,  before  our  cannon-mouths, 
giin-muzzles,  pouring  out  its  blood 

Indescribable — the  Life  snuffed  out! 

Boom — boom ! 

Whrroarr!     Crrackk!     Rattle — ciTaekk! 

Boom ! 

We  feed— they  fall! 

Verdun  trembles  in  the  balance,  but 
leaning  toward  our  side.  The  attack 
eases  up  and  we  have  aU  the  best  of  it. 

Before  full  day  a  second  offensive  is 
launched.  These  poor,  puzzled  Boches 
can  not  understand  the  resistance.  They 
thought  to  have  crumpled  us  pretty  badly. 
So  it  was!  But  the  psychological  moment 
having  passed  over,  alas,  for  them! — the 
battering-ram  is  in  motion,  this  French 
legion  from  the  border — and  no  power  on 
earth  can  give  them  Verdun  now! 

We  have  them  stopt! 

The  fuU  import  of  this  is  demonstrated 
this  second  attempt.  Again  they  hurl 
upon  our  straggly,  unbusinesslike  forma- 
tion— again  are  mowed  down  and  cast 
like  false  Buddhas  into  the  dust. 

We  spare  our  ammunition  with  this 
retirement  and  leave  it  to  the  artillery 
to  ward  off  any  false  hopes  on  the  enemy's 
part.  What  must  the  reports  be  that 
are  spreading  over  the  world? — the  giant 
German  offensive  unsuccessfid  before  Ver- 
dun. The  fortified  city  and  its  strategical 
value  saved  for  France?  The  Nemesis 
sounding  for  Teuton  arms  before  the 
double-quick  advance  of  the  20th  Corps? 

Long  and  laborious  eulogies  will  be  sung 
— symposiums  graced  with  the  details  of 
that  fray — we  are  only  tired  men  in  icy 
depths  of  mud  and  water  behind  toy 
cannons  that  cool  at  last  as  we  sink  into 
slumberland! 

The  day  passes  over.     The  night,  and 


the  following  day,  and  by  not  so  much  as  a 
hair's  breadth  is  our  vigilance  relaxed. 
By  this  time  it  is  a  little  quieter  all  along 
the  front,  but  the  artillery  still  breathes 
defiance. 

Coming  over  to  inspect  our  machine, 
the  captain  tells  me  Perclun  is  no  more. 
"Went  out  with  the  corporal  and  Pierre 
Raas  yesterday  morning,"  he  said  quietly. 
"And  that  is  not  all.  We  have  two 
machines  out  of  order  and  four  boys 
wounded." 

Then  I  am  the  only  man  from  our 
Belgian  company  remaining!  The  knowl- 
edge leaves  me  dumb. 

"You  can  do  us  all  a  great  service, 
Americain.'^  He  lays  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  looking  into  my  face.  "Can 
you  go  as  far  as  Verdun?  It  is  a  dangerous 
mission " 

"I  am  glad  to  go." 

"One  chance  out  of  ten  you  arrive?" 

"I  am  willing  to  try." 

"  Bien!  Find  the  Hopital  Militaire.  The 
echelon  and  kitchen  are  there.  TeU  them 
where  we  are.  At  the  same  time,  if  you 
can  buy  any  food,  in  God's  name  do  it 
— or  I  shall  have  a  company  of  skeletons 
on  my  hands." 

Humor,  keen  French  humor  that  smacks 
of  Daudet's  immortal  Tartarin,  crops  out 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  tragedy,  giving  an 
effect  of  truth  and  balance  that  is  rare, 
if  not  so  far  totally  lacking,  in  records  that 
do  not  skimp  the  horror  of  modern  war. 
In  the  masterpiece  with  which  this  account 
must  inevitably  be  compared,  Barbusse's 
"Under  Fire,"  there  is  no  humor,  there  are 
no  laughs.  Some  one  has  said  that  there 
is  humor  even  in  the  tenth  circle  of  heU; 
certainly  "  FrauQois  V  America  in' ^  finds  it  in 
that  modern  inferno  which  flamed  at  Ver- 
dun. It  crops  out  suddenly,  irresistibly,  as 
he  proceeds  with  the  story  of  his  journey 
for  assistance: 

When  it  is  dark  I  start.  The  direction 
of  Froide  Terre  is  torn  with  shell-fire.  I 
pass  through  La  Vallee  de  la  Mart,  Avhich 
reminds  me  of  a  festering  sore.  Bodies 
hurtle  through  the  air  with  the  force  of  the 
explosions,  bursting  right  and  left  and 
before  and  behind,  but  never  correct  fcr  me. 
Redemolition  of  that  already  demolished 
area  is  making  turmoil  out  of  chaos. 
Life  is  instilled  suddenly  into  the  most 
blameless  exteriors.  Objects  rejuvenate, 
spurred  on  by  a  bit  of  explosive — flung 
here,  jolted  there — spun  by  the  force  of 
expanding  air  high  into  whirligigs — slashed 
down  with  momentous  force  on  the  in- 
nocent terrane!  Spasms  pass  that  shake 
and  tremble  everything — a  tremor  in- 
volving tons  of  dirt  and  catapulting  steel 
fragments.  Snow  is  lasht,  water 
sprinkled,  corpses  disintegrated,  helmets 
bounced  hither  and  thither 

Boom — boom ! 

The  bombardment  swells  ever  higher 
and  more  insistent.  A  peculiar  shrill 
scream  i^ierces  the  din!  I  come  upon  it 
almost  rushing — stagger  back!  Wild  fear 
clutches,  and  as  suddenly  releases,  my 
heart  ...  a  mule!  It  is  one  of  our  simph' 
worthy  echelon  tribe,  stuck  in  a  puddle  of 
mud  and  unable  to  extricate  himself! 
He  makes  the  night  hideous,  tho,  with  his 
whines.  I  free  him,  lead  liim  through  and 
out  of  La  Vallee  and  clear  to  Froide 
Terre. 

It  is  2  A.M.  We  lodge  together  in  a 
stable  there.  HeaA-y  shelling  launches  in 
the  day — concentrated  action  against  the 
fort.     The    240s    and    3S0s,     the    large- 
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WITH'MOTOR 
DRIYEN'BRUSn 


Enemy  of  dirt — Ally  of  health 

The  Electric  SweeperA^c 


/"^UARD  your  home  against  disease  and  the 
^^  dangers  of  dirt.  Make  the  Electric  Sweeper- 
Vac  with  Motor  Driven  Brush  your  ally  in  this 
victory  for  cleanliness  and  preservation. 

FORTIFY  your  rugs  against  destruction.  The  Electric 
Sweeper-Vac  is  so  constructed  and  equipped  that  it  helps 
safeguard  valuable  rugs  and  the  most  delicate  upholstery. 

USE  the  latest  type  of  cleaner,  the  Electric  Sweeper- Vac 
with  Motor  Driven  Brush.  This  not  only  has  the  powerful 
suction  necessary  to  remove  all  dirt  and  grit,  but  also  has 
the  motor  driven  brush  which  takes  up  all  surface  dust, 
hair,  threads  and  lint. 

Manufactured  by  the  oldest  concern  of  continu- 
ous  standing    in    the   Vacuum    Cleaner  Market. 

Pneuvac    Company 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


A  FEW  OF  THE 
EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 

Motor  Driven  Brush — 

with  the  famous  worm 
drive  to  allow  the  motor 
to  operate  at  its  highest 
speed  (for  t  he  most  power- 
ful suction)  while  the  brush 
driven  by  it  revolves  at  a 
correct  slower  speed. 

Unique  Jiffy  Switch- 
allowing  you  to  stop  the 
Motor  Driven  Brush,  still 
permitting  the  powerful 
suction  to  go  on  un- 
hindered. 

The  Light  Weight 

of  the  Electric  Sweeper- 
Vac — the  ease  of  operation 
— the  dust-  and  pin-proof 
belt — the  tilting  device — 
the  freedom  from  neces- 
sity of  adjustment — and 
a  score  of  other  unusual 
features. 
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Imperial  Compression 
Couplings  —  for  connecting 
brass  or  copper  tubine  with- 
out soldering,  flaring  or 
threading. 


Imperial  Bronze  Combina- 
tion  Door  Guard,  Pull  Plate 
and  Kick  Plate. 


IN  RECOONtTION  OF 

THE  PATRIOTISM  OF 

THE  PEOPLE  OF 

ASHLAND  COUNTY 

WHO  OVERSUBSCRJBED  THEIR 
WAR  S.«1NT,S  Ql'OTA  IN  1918 

THIS  lABLET  IS 
OR.ATEFl'lLY  ERECTED  BY  THE 

OHIO  WAR  SAVINGS  COMMIITEE 


Imperial  Cast  Bronze  Tab- 
lets for  Honor  Rolls,  Memori- 
als and  Building  Signs. 


IMPERIAL 
PRODUCTS 

OVER  40  years  experience  in  brass  manufac- 
turing are  your  assurance  of  the  Quality 
and   Dependability  of  Imperial  Products. 

Manufacturers  will  find  Imperial  Welding  and 
Cutting  Equipment  a  big  aid  in  putting  their  busi- 
ness on  a  profitable,  peace-time  basis.  Insurance  of 
maximum  production  at  minimum  cost,  elimination 
of  expensive  delays,  reduction  of  manufacturing 
costs  and  the  repair  of  broken  parts  can  all  be 
accomplished  through  the  use  of  an  Imperial  Outfit. 

Safe,  speedy,  efficient  and  economical.  One 
operation  often  pays  for  the  original  cost  of 
Imperial  Equipment.  Welds  anything  in  metal 
and  cuts  everything  in  wrought  iron  and  steel. 
Portable  and  always  ready  for  use — any  mechanic 
can  readily  operate  it. 

We  also  make  Carbon  and  Lead  Burning 
Equipment  —  the  latter  for  all  combinations  of 
gases,  including  City  Gas  and  Compressed  Air — 
unequaled  for  Storage  Battery  Work,  Manufac- 
turing Jewelers,  etc. 

Imperial  Honor  Roll  and  Memorial  Tablets, 
Cast  Bronze  Signs  and  Name  Plates,  Kick  Plates, 
Door  Guards  and  Pull  and  Push  Bars  are  made  to 
order.    Sketches  furnished  free. 

Other  Imperial  Products  include  Auto  Accessories, 
W^atrous  "Duojet"  Closets,  Liquid  Soap  and  Dispensers, 
Imperial  Self-Heating  Iron,  Imp  Flashlite  Gun,  etc. 

Specify  all  items  in  which  you  are  interested 
and  full  information  will  be  mailed  promptly. 

Imperial  Brass  Manufacturing  Co. 


1229  West  Harrison  Street 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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caliborod  German  Berthas,  rain  their  dismal, 
enormous  messengers  about  the  environs 
— into  the  actual  premises  of  the  famous 
stronghold — Verdun's  finest.  Not  a  bolt 
budges — no  rock  careens  even  to  the  force 
of  the  blow.  Froide  Terre  resists  with  all 
the  forces  in  her — stands  up  like  a  general! 
We  quake — we  sway  like  ships  over  a  bar, 
like  crater-tops  saluting  the  blood-red 
sky  of  Martinique,  but  we  cast  them  off 
as  pebbles  ricochet  from  granite! 

I  am  hungry  as  a  wolf.  Several  artilleurs 
are  in  as  bad  a  condition.  They  resolve 
to  go  to  Verdun.  "We  must  have  food!" 
is  the  cry.  In  half  an  hour  they  are  back, 
empty-handed,  and  with  four  of  their  corvee 
missing.   I  resolve  to  hold  out  until  nightfall. 

"If  you  go  before,  it  is  suicidal.  The 
Bodies  are  sitting  up  in  'sausages'  (observa- 
tion balloons),  and  can  see  the  whole 
salient,"  warns  the  commandant. 

I  act  on  his  advice.  I  set  forth  on  the 
road  when  evening's  shadows  have  begun 
to  fall,  leading  my  emaciated  quadruped, 
who  is  about  as  anxious  to  expose  himself 
as  a  ripe  snowball  before  sunlight.  The 
blizzard  has  commenced  to  rage  again. 
The  night  is  dark;  the  road  obliterated. 
I  have  been  fully  advised  of  the  direction, 
but  two  moments  out  of  the  fort  obliterates 
this.  I  am  as  astray  as  a  lost  eat!  Heavy 
shells  crash  an  interrogation  in  the  solitude. 
My  companion,  being  supported  with 
less  fortitude  than  his  guide,  bolts  and  runs! 

Now  this  is  a  splendid  mess!  Slashing 
mud  and  water,  extreme  hunger,  some 
fatigue,  onerous  duty,  omnipresent  death, 
and  a  crazy  mule!  The  combination 
threatens  to  work  calamity,  but  with  one 
accord  both  master  and  animal  stop!  A 
Jusee  eclairante  (flare-shell)  buds  over  the 
landscape  —  wavering  snowflakes  show 
opalescent,  silently  shimmering;  the  white 
blanket  rips,  explodes — an  immense  catar- 
act develops  into  a  furious  downpour,  and 
we  are  engulfed! 

My  mule  struggles  with  all  the  panic 
at  his  command  to  come  out  of  the  deluge. 
He  shakes  himself — his  sides  heaving — and 
rattling  the  cart  at  his  back  like  the  tail 
of  a  snake;  then  bares  his  fangs  and  brays 
in  a  raucous  falsetto!  The  sound  goes 
over  the  prairie  like  dead  souls  screaming. 
I  clap  hands  to  ears 

"  Yeeee-hawrr-rr!" 

Whrroarr! 

This  second  tumult  effectually  blankets 
the  first.  The  fal-lal  cuts  short.  And  now 
maybe,  as  time  improves,  we  wiU  move  on. 
But  "Nikko" — I  have  heard  that  mules 
sometimes  bear  this  name! — construes 
otherwise.  He  hastens  to  differ.  He 
stands.  No  amount  of  persuasion  or 
acrimony  can  budge  him  from  his  post. 
Shrapnel  wings  in  a  steady  ratio  over; 
rockets  blaze.  Slender  fillets  of  lace  plant 
one  above  the  other  on  our  crowns  and 
shoulders — and  in  "Nikko's"  case,  flanks. 
He  elects  to  court  annihilation — immobile. 

The  blizzard  improves.  I  roll  and  light 
a  seche. 

I  say:  "Ecoute,  Nicodemus.  Why  shall 
I  not  go  ahead  if  it  is  your  preference  to 
remain  behind?  Stay — eat  snowballs — 
drink  marmites — make  food  for  the  ravens. 
What  is  that  to  me?  The  echelon  will  do 
without  you.  There  is  a  fine  one  coming 
from  Fritz  every  minute — you  have  only 
to  remain  a  few  seconds  longer,  and  pouf! 
it  is  through.  Now,  pied  de  chou  (foot 
of  a  cabbage)  make  a  choice!" 

I  start  out,  walking  briskly,  and  my 
comrade  tags  at  the  heels  as  ready  and 
docile  as  any  dog.  He  follows  closely, 
his  hot,  sour  breath  n^volting  my  stomach 
reflection  that  it  nuist  be  th(>  same  to 
most  gentle-bred  wonuui  when  they  meet 


a  rough-faced  poilu!  And  then  the  night 
closes  in  double  dark. 

We  are  confronted  Avith  a  slushy  creek. 
"Nikko,"  his  anxiety  to  conform  with  my 
slightest  desires,  immediately  plunges  in. 
I  issue  first  from  the  other  side,  he  second, 
and  the  cart  a  bad  third.  It  is  uncertain 
on  its  wheels.  Some  time  is  spent  bolster- 
ing this  up.  We  continue  up  a  slight 
incline.  At  the  crest  of  the  hill  are  voices. 
A  light  shines  out  suddenly.  Panic- 
stricken,  my  faint-hearted  follower  at- 
tempts a  second  break,  but  I  have  him 
fast  by  the  forelock. 

' '  Yeeee-hawrrr-rr ! ' ' 

His  resilient  voice  is  the  signal  for  a 
voUey  of  rifle-shots!  1  fall  flat,  abandoning 
my  hold,  and  consigning  mules  and  their 
accompanying  sirens  to  the  dung-heap; 
and  then,  having  allowed  a  sufficient  time 
to  elapse,  both  for  my  attackers  to  desist 
and  my  mule  to  default,  rise  up  to  find 
them  both  in  the  close  vicinage.  Three 
poilus  are  examining  "Nikko."  They  bray 
at  him  and  he  brays  back,  and  so  the  matter 
stands  when  I  approach  them. 

''Hola!     Is  that  friend  or  foe?" 

"  n *[ ??i J !**[" 

"Sacre!  You  are  choice  with  your 
epithets,  my  frangin^^ 

"It  is  Jean  Rass!" 

"Correct!  Well,  how  is  it  you  are  here, 
Americain?  " 

"  I  could  ask  you  the  same." 

"I  am  on  the  liaison,  as  you  well  know." 

"And  I  am  on  the  mitrailleuse." 

"To  be  sure.     And  how  is  Pierre?" 

"He— he— " 

"Well?     What  are  you  hiding?" 

"Nothing.     He  is  all  right." 

"  I— think— you— lie." 

"Well,  what  of  it?  One  does  not  go 
into  the  war  expecting  to  live!" 

"Ah,  he  is  dead — amoche — bouzille!  My 
brother  is  dead — do  you  hear,  Durand? 
I  have  lost  my  brother!  Oh,  misery — he 
is  gone — Pierre " 

He  breaks  down  completely. 

The  man  addrest  as  Durand  addresses 
me :  ' '  What  is  that  you  say — his  brother  is 
killed?  Sacre  nom  d'un  nom,  you  do  not 
mean  that?" 

"What  can  one  expect?" 

"That  is  terrible!" 

"So  it  is,  my  good  friend— but  when  you 
have  seen  your  intimates  go — one  by  one 
— sometimes  three  together,  as  in  this  case, 
into  the  aballoir,  pulverized  before  the 
cannon's  mouth — -then  you  .get  hardened. 
Is  that  not  so?  I  am  the  last  of  my 
company." 

"But  his  brother!" 

"I  have  lost  two." 

"You  don't  know  how  this  afifects  him." 

"Oh,  yes." 

"And  his  mother!     She  wi — " 

"Mine  did  also!" 

Silence.  Only  the  sobbing  sounds  of 
the  stricken  young  poiln  mingle  with  the 
steady  drip-drip  of  the  seep  water  around. 
More  distant  is  the  rumble  of  batteries 
and  occasional  crash  of  shells.  "Nikko," 
forgotten,  leans  down,  sniffing  at  Jean 
Rass's  bent-over  form.  This  electrifies 
him!     He  leaps  up. 

"Oh,  I  hate  war— I  hate  war!"  he 
shrieks,  waving  his  arms  aloft.  "I  shall 
never  get  over  this!  The  Bochcs  may  live 
or  die,  come  or  go — I — " 

The  fourth  num  of  our  group  plucks  him 
at  the  arm:  "Silence!  If  Ceinlre  des 
Ponnards  hears  you,  it  is  all  up!" 

The  sorrowing  boy  giv(>s  him  a  stupid, 
rather  witlu>ring  look,  drawing  deep  breath, 
and  takes  himself  away. 

I  turn  to  Durand:  "Which  is  the  way 
to  Verdun?" 


"Cross  the  creek  on  the  level — " 

"I  have  just  had  one  bath  in  it!" 

"Then  follow,  without  crossing,  as  far 
as  the  railroad.  Cross  that.  One  hun- 
dred meters  farther  you  will  come  on  tht. 
highway;  it  is  the  Verdun-Bras  road  and 
leads  you  straight.  But  go  rapidly  there, 
because  it  is  always  under  the  hammer 
of  the  enemy  and  comes  in  for  steady 
barrage." 

"  Merci,  my  frangin;  and  now  have  you 
anything  to  eat?" 

"Do  you  hunger?  In  that  case  here  is 
some  bricheton.  But  only  a  small  -  piece, 
as  we  are  without  ravitaillement.  Likewise 
the  wine." 

He  actually  has  a  small  measure  of 
brandy,  and  this  he  gives  ungrudgingly  to 
me.  I  swallow. — once  only,  and  with  glow- 
ing eyes  thank  him. 

We  are  on  our  way.  "Nikko"  needs  no 
encouragement  now,  and,  strangely  enough, 
tracks  my  steps  as  faithful  as  any  cur. 
He  muzzles  up,  in  fact,  until  by  the  time 
we  are  at  the  railroad,  he  is  pressing  me  for 
the  lead. 

"Sa,  what  is  it,  old  Grandes  Oreilles?"  I 
say  to  his  "Long-Ears."  "  That  is  a  brilliant 
name  for  you  and  quite  fitting  the  successor 
of  the  predecessor!" — -I  refer  to  the  late 
sous-lieutenant.  "What  is  the  hurry  up?" 
I  stand  and  face  him,  putting  the  bread 
into  my  mouth.  But  at  this  he  yaps  out 
so  lugubrious  a  wail  I  am  forced  to  laugh 
and  choke,  and  expel  the  morsel,  which  he 
greedily  devours  from  the  ground. 

"That  is  a  great  scheme!  Well — here — 
eat  it  all  if  you  are  that  bad.  Better  you 
than  me — you  have  to  carry  me!" 

Negotiating  the  highway,  I  leap  into  the 
cart,  grasp  the  lines,  pushing  him  along 
at  top-speed.  We  rumble,  sway,  and 
bounce.  A  stray  shell  arrives  on  our 
quarter,  and  "Nikko"  ends  up  his  dizzy 
fight    with    a    mad    gallop    into    Verdun! 

So  the  shattered  companies  of  the 
"Iron  Division"  above  Verdun,  with 
American  assistance — at  least  with  the 
assistance  of  "  Frangois  V Americain" — held 
out  that  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next, 
until  the  world  as  well  as  the  Germans 
knew  that  the  German  flood  would  not 
pass.  In  three  years  of  service,  35,000 
men  went  through  the  20th  French  Army 
Corps.  "That  is  to  say,"  comments  the 
writer,  "they  wiped  us  clean  out  of  ex- 
istence. The  biggest  ofl'ensive  division  in 
the  French  Army  had  lost  all  of  its  original 
material."  So  the  "  Iron  Division  "  was  sent 
to  Lorraine  for  a  rest,  and  the  American 
poilu  who  tells  its  story  was  given  leave  of 
absence  to  return  to  San  Francisco.  He 
arrived  late  in  October,  1917,  and  gives 
some  of  his  impressions  in  a  letter  dated 
San  Francisco,  November  2,  1917,  to  the 
translator  of  his  journal: 

The  idea  of  arriving  on  American  soil 
in  a  French  uniform  was  rather  terrifying, 
had  I  known  it.  They  minced  and  mouthed 
over  me — congratulated  nw  aiul  spun  a 
fine  web  over  my  extraordinary  valor,  not- 
withstanding I  did  not  don  my  Croix  for 
the  delectation  of  all  th(>  worshipful.  I 
came  straight  to  San  Francisco.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  mon(\v  spent  on  the 
route  for  refreshment  and  comforts.  1 
did  not  spend  it!  In  Chicago  a  recruiting 
sergeant  introduced  me  to  some  French 
citizens  formerly  of  Arras. 

"Ah,  m'sico,  do  you  know  Neuvillc-St.- 
Vaast?— that  beautiful " 
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"What  is  left  of  it,  oui,  madame." 

"Left  of  it?" 

''  Certainement.  I  know  at  least  fifty  of 
the  fifteen  thousand  men  who  lie  buried 
in  its  ruins." 

"Ruins? — mon  Dieu!" 

"Ruins,  madame.  There  never  were 
finer  ruins — except  those  in  La  Targette! 
My  friend  Parisoto,  used  to  say — -" 

"There  is  nothing  standing  unblemished 
of  Neuville-St.-Vaast?  Impossible!  You 
jest!     NeuviUe " 

And  so  it  goes. 

No  one  is  willing  to  believe  that  the  east 
of  France  is  really  a  desolate  waste;  and, 
knowing  further  that  I  will  be  taken  for  a 
liar  and  marioUe  wherever  I  go — regardless 
of  the  affection  these  Americans  seem  to 
have  for  the  ''Bleu  Horizon!''' — why,  I  say 
nothing,  where  I  can  help  it.  I  tell  them 
neither  that  I  have  faced  gas  nor  liquid- 
fire,  nor  Fritz  in  Arras,  the  Champagne, 
Verdun,  the  Somme,  Aisne,  or  Lorraine; 
I  leave  that  all  for  you  to  do,  mon  vleux! 
Every  word  in  those  notes  of  mine  is  true, 
so  help  me  Heaven!  and  any  one  having 
cause  to  doubt  has  never  been  on  the  front ! 

War  is  not  a  pleasure,  or  a  necessity — 
it  is  a  curse! 

I  have  had  thirty-two  months  of  it — 
my  Government  decrees  I  must  go  back 
into  the  abattoir,  which  all  governments  are 
decreeing — therefore,  not  one  is  any  wiser 
than  the  other.     I  shall  go! 

Meanwhile,  I  arrived  and  betook  my- 
self to  my  home,  where  my  wife  and  two 
tots  were  waiting — but  not  for  me!  They 
did  not  know  I  was  ■permissionnaire.  They 
were  waiting  for  a  letter  from  their  -pere 
in  France 

I  rang  the  bell.  My  wife  opened  the 
door.  She  saw  my  light-blue  uniform  and 
took  me  for  the  postman. 

She  said:   "Any  mail  to-day?" 

I  responded:  "No,  Elice,  but  I  am  here 
myself!" 


CHINA'S  NEW  WEDDING  CEREMONY 
TAKES  ONLY  FIFTEEN  MINUTES 

SINCE  the  downfall  of  tlie  Manchu 
dj^nasty  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Celestial  Republic,  there  have  been  many 
striking  changes  in  the  social  customs 
of  China  in  addition  to  the  abolition  of 
the  lamented  masculine  pigtail — lamented, 
that  is,  by  the  Western  boy  in  whose  mind 
the  cue  and  the  Chinaman  were  insepar- 
ably associated.  According  to  a  writer 
in  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Reinew,  a  new 
marriage  ceremony  is  coming  into  vogue 
in  China,  together  with  something  of  the 
Western  notion  that  a  maiden  should  be 
wooed  in  order  to  be  won— 

It  used  to  be  a  common  saying  among 
foreign  observers  that  love  and  romance, 
in  our  meaning  of  the  terms,  were  unknown 
in  China.  In  a  general  way,  the  statement 
seems  to  have  been  true,  but  closer  ob- 
servation afforded  an  interpretation  of  the 
old  customs  of  China.  In  the  West  the 
marriage  ceremony  is  based  entirely  on  the 
principals.  The  parents'  wishes  generally 
are  secondarj'  to  those  of  the  couple.  In 
China  the  unit  was  the  family.  The  par- 
ents must  see  that  the  family  did  not 
become  extinct  and  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  the  wedded  couple  to  become  first 
acquainted  the  day  of  their  marriage.  The 
system  seems  from  one  view-point  to  be  a 
success,  for  divorces  and  separation  are  prac- 
tically unheard  of  in  the  unemotional  East. 

The  new  ceremony  is  the  result  of  the  re- 


turn of  Chinese  students  from  the  Western 
schools  and  universities  who  have  advanced 
the  new  idea  of  courtship  which  is  now 
being  generally  accepted.  But  instead  of  a 
complete  departure  from  the  old  plan  of 
the  parents  dictating  the  terms  of  marriage, 
the  ne^  custom  is  a  happy  medium  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  the  Western  eere- 
mon3^  In  the  more  enlightened  families 
the  young  people  are  allowed  to  choose 
their  husbands  and  wives  for  them- 
selves, so  long  as  the  parents  are  con- 
sulted in  the  matter. 

In  the  less  progressive  families  the 
parents  exercise  the  initiative  and  arrange 
for  an  alliance,  but  the  young  folks  usually 
are  consulted  in  the  final  decision.  Among 
the  Western  educated  students  the  "match- 
maker" is  still  an  important  functionary, 
but  his  duties  chiefly  are  ornamental. 
The  person  who  introduced  the  young 
couple  has  a  place  at  the  wedding,  as  did 
the  ancient  "go-between." 

The  new  marriage  ceremony  is  not  so 
elaborate  as  the  old.  If  the  parties  are 
Christians  the  ceremony  must  take  place 
in  a  church  or  mission.  Otherwise  the  rites 
may  be  celebrated  at  a  private  house  or 
public  institution. 

The  following  is  a  program  of  a  recent 
fashionable  wedding  between  the  daughter 
of  the  ex-Minister  Tang-Hua-Lung  and  the 
son  of  a  former  governor  of  Fukien  Province, 
which  took  place  at  Peking  New-year's  day : 

1.  Music. 

2.  Guests  enter. 

3.  The  go-between  (match-maker)  enters. 

4.  The  heads  of  the  two  families  enter. 

5.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  bow  twice 
to  each  other. 

6.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  exchange 
tokens  and  testimonials. 

7.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  face  north- 
ward and  thank  the  go-between.   Two  bows. 

8.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  thank  the 
men  guests.     One  bow. 

9.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  thank  the 
women  guests.     One  bow. 

10.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  face  north- 
ward and  honor  the  family  ancestors. 
They  burn  incense,  offer  wines,  kneel, 
make  three  prostrations,  and  then  rise. 

11.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  offer  their 
respects  to  their  parents. 

12.  The  parents  formally  acknowledge 
the  presents  already  received.    Three  bows. 

13.  The  family  elders  acknowledge  the 
gifts.     Three  bows. 

14.  Other  relatives  acknowledge  the 
gifts.     One  bow. 

15.  The  ceremony  is  concluded. 

The  bridegroom  as  well  as  the  best  man 
was  "arrayed  in  the  orthodox  European 
evening  dress."  The  newspaper  account 
says  the  wedding-march  was  played,  but, 
unlike  the  American  press,  neglected  the 
big  item  of  how  the  bride  was  drest.  The 
ceremony  lasted  only  fifteen  minutes.  The 
company  then  adjourned  for  refreshments, 
and  finally  the  happy  couple  drove  away 
on  their  honeymoon.  All  of  this  instead  of 
the  old-fashioned  dinner-party  which  was 
marked  by  vulgarity  and  brutality  at 
which  the  guests  had  the  license  to  do 
their  utmost  to  add  to  the  embarrassment 
of  the  newly  married  couple. 

The  marriage  certificate,  in  Chinese, 
reads  something  as  follows: 

"L.  K.  T.,  of  Chihli  Province,  and  S.  J. 
S.,  of  Chekiang  Province,  having  agreed  to 
be  married  to  each  other,  are  to-day,  the 
28th  day  of  June,  1918,  united  in  wedlock 
before  the  witness  T.  Y.  P.  The  affections 
of  two  parties  are  overflowing  and  will 
continue  until  their  hairs  mav  turn  gray. 

"(Signed)  T.  Y.  P.,  L.  K.  T.,  S.  J.  S., 
C.  Y.  Y.,  and  S.  C." 


AMERICAN  CANNERIES  DEFEATING 
WORLD  HUNGER 


AS  if  it  were  not  serious  enough  to  be 
reminded  by  Mr.  Hoover  all  through 
the  war  that  we  had  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million  allies  who  needed  food, 
Mr.  Edward  Mott  WooUey,  writing  in 
McClure's  for  March,  figures  that  the 
close  of  the  war  brings  two  hundred 
million  additional  mouths  and  appetites 
to  our  table,  so  it  is  a  big  relief  to  learn 
that  the  possibilities  of  the  canning  in- 
dustry, that  great  standby  for  food  ac- 
cumulation, "have  scarcely  been  touched." 
Shortly  after  we  entered  the  war  the 
Government  practically  drafted,  coor- 
dinated, inspected,  and  regulated  our 
3,500  canneries.  In  1914  we  were  pre- 
serving three  billion  cans  of  food  a  year. 
We  have  more  than  doubled  this  produc- 
tion. But  our  canners  must  keep  on  can- 
ning more  busily  than  ever;  for, 

The  United  States  soldiers  have  con- 
sumed 1,500,000  cans  or  jars  of  food  daily, 
or  about  548,000,000  a  year.  Figured  at 
an  average  retail  price  of  twenty-five  cents 
a  package,  the  value  would  be  close  to 
$137,000,000.  The  biggest  item  is  con- 
densed or  evaporated  milk.  Then,  in  the 
order  of  their  quantities,  come  jams, 
tomatoes,  corn,  baked  beans,  peas,  salmon, 
peaches,  pineapples,  catsup,  stringless 
beans,  apricots,  pumpkins,  lobsters,  and 
clam  juice. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  a  moment  to 
go  beyond  canned  foods  and  get  an  idea  of 
the  total  quantity  of  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds 
required  daily  for  our  Army  at  its  maxi- 
mum: 13,500,000  pounds,  or  the  equivalent 
of  225  ear-loads.  In  a  year  this  would 
make  a  train  of  82,125  cars.  The  total 
annual  cost  of  food  alone  during  the  war 
has  been  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars, 
and  if  we  include  the  expense  of  transport- 
ing, preparing,  and  serving,  the  total  is 
probably  over  a  billion  a  year. 

The  quantity  of  food  sent  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Allied  countries  has 
been  almost  incredible.  Of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding canned  products,  we  furnished 
between  July  of  1914  and  the  summer  of 
1918  complete  rations  for  60,000,000 
people  for  a  year,  and  in  addition,  supplied 
proteins  for  23,000,000  others.  Of  all  this 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  went  to  England  and 
France.  But,  of  course,  canned  foods 
played  only  a  modest  part  in  this  vast 
total. 

In  that  important  department  of  can- 
nable  foods,  fish,  the  salmon  holds  first 
place.  The  retail  value  of  the  United 
States'  salmon  pack  last  year  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $80,000,000. 

The  mystery  of  the  salmon  is  one  of  the 
strangest  in  nature.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  Pacific  coast  varieties  go  into  the  deep 
sea  from  the  fresh-water  beds  where  they 
hatch,  and  remain  in  the  ocean  from  four 
to  six  years.  Then,  like  migratory  bu-ds, 
they  come  back  to  their  identical  breeding 
places — male  and  female  alike.  They 
are  large  fish,  sometimes  Aveighing  eighty 
pounds,  and  they  make  their  way  up  the 
rivers  and  creeks  by  the  million,  forcing 
themselves  into  shallow  pools  where  the 
spawning  takes  place.  A  salmon  spawns 
but  once — and  then  dies;  and  the  male, 
too,  dies,  on  his  first  trip  back  to  his 
birthplace,   the  males  and  females  being 
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Splitting  and  rotting  siding 
of  another  wooden  house,  in  this 
case  without  surface  protection. 
Loss  is  due  entirely  to  neglect. 
The  occasional  application  of  paint 
would  have  kept  the  lumber  in 
perfect  condition. 


Quincy  Mansion,  Quincy,  Mass.  Construction  started 
in  1685.  Finished  in  1706.  It  has  secret  panels, 
chimney  staircase  and  hiding  places  said  to  have  been 
used  by  smugglers.  Later  the  home  of  great  statesmen 
and  of  the  famous  belle,  Dorothy  Quincy. 


What  Dorothy  Quincy's    famous    house    tells   us 


A  panel  of  steel.  One 
portion  was  painted;  the  other 
was  not.  Exposure  has  ruined 
the  unpainted  surface.  Rust  has 
bitten  deep  into  it.  The  painted 
portion  is  as  good  as  new.  Save 
the  surface  and  you  save  all. 


LOOK  at  this  house.  Who 
would  ever  realize  that  it  is 
more  than  200  years  old!  What 
an  example  of  property  preserva- 
tion by  surface  protection. 

But  it  is  only  an  example. 
The  real  point  to  appreciate  is 
that  if  it  is  a-  house  we  own,  or 
any  other  thing,  its  surface  is  its 
danger  point.  That  is  where 
disintegration  begins. 

Your  floors — wood  or  cement — your 
doors.  Their  damage  is  sure,  without 
surface  protection.  That's  wear. 
Your  steel  garage,  metal  roof,  metal 
parts  of  your  wooden  house.  Their 
ruination  is  certain  without  surface 
protection.  That's  rust.  Stucco,  and 
even  cement,  have  their  durability 
aided  by  protective  coatings  as  well  as 


their  appearance  enhanced.  Every 
manufactured  article  you  own — your 
desk,  your  chair,  comes  to  you  with 
a  necessary  surface  protection. 

Everything  with  a  surface  needs  sur- 
face protection — save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all. 

And  so,  may  we  say:  don't  paint 
and  varnish  merely  for  appearance. 
Watch  the  surfaces  of  all  your  property 
of  every  kind  and  see  that  they  are 
given  a  coat  of  fresh  protection  as  soon 
as  it's  needed.  Loss  from  neglect  is 
so  much  greater  than  the  cost  of 
protection. 

c 

We  have  prepared  a  book  which  you  will  find 
as  interesting  as  it  is  valuable.  It  will  tell  you  some 
startling  new  things  about  preventing  loss,  through 
surfice  protection.  Thoroughly  illustrated.  Send 
for  a  copy.  Address  Educational  Committee,  Save 
the  Sutface  Campaign,  Room  632,  The  Bourse, 
Philadelphia. 


VHIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

is    issued    by     the 

Educational  Committee 
representing  the  Paint, 
Varnish  and  Allied  In- 
dustries, whose  products, 
taken  as  a  whole,  serve 
the  primary  p  urposes  of 
preserving,  protecting 
and  beautifying  the  in- 
numerable products  of 
the  lumber,  metal, 
cement  and  manufac- 
turing industries,  and 
their  divisions. 


SAVE    THE     SURFACE    AND    YOU    SAVE  ALL"   fac^tt  9^  y^^rnUA. 
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about  equally  divided.  Both  parents  are 
fated  to  perish  in  the  full  tide  of  their 
strength  in  order  to  furnish  food  for  their 
young.  Their  bodies  sink  to  the  bottom 
and  are  preser^^ed  from  putrefaction  by 
some  provision  of  nature. 

Cod,  tuna,  and  sardines  are  the  other 
more  prominent  marine  canning  specialties, 
but  there  are  many  sea  products  that  we 
are  just  beginning  to  use  for  food.  White- 
fish  is  being  canned,  and  there  is  even 
talk  of  shark  and  whale  meat  for  emer- 
gencies. A  California  company  is  re- 
ported to  have  invented  a  fish  sausage. 
Then  there  is  the  lobster: 

Lobster-fishing  is  a  carious  industry, 
confined  chiefly  to  Eastern  waters.  Traps 
are  set  on  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  boxes 
with  openings,  and  the  lobster,  walking  up 
an  inclined  plane,  goes  in  after. the"  bait — 
and  finds  himself  caught. 

An  average  lobster  catch  for  the  season 
has  been  25,000,000  poimds,  or  perhaps 
8,000,000  lobsters;  but  only  6,500,000 
pounds  go  into  the  cans;  the  remainder 
being  waste. 

The  turtle,  too,  is  a  curious  victim  of  the 
eanners'  wiles,  and  every  one  consumed 
here  will  mean  a  day's  food  released  for 
several  families  in  Europe.  During  the 
hard  period  of  recovery  from  war,  each 
meal  will  count. 

Turtle-hunters  lie  in  wait  on  the  sands 
bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  when 
these  awkward  creatures  come  ashore  in 
the  night  they  are  turned  on  their  backs 
and  captured.  Sometimes  they  weigh  a 
thousand  pounds  apiece.  They  are  trans- 
ported alive  to  huge  tanks  under  the  piers 
at  Key  West  and  other  places,  and  here 
I  saw  men  wading  among  the  monsters — 
who  seemed  quite  friendly. 

Sardines  likewise  can  help  considerably 
in  filling  the  deficit  at  home.  The  sardine 
canning  industry,  as  it  flourishes  along  the 
coast  of  Maine,  might  well  be  a  story  by 
itself.  It  has  contributed  from  six  to 
ten  million  dollars  a  year  to  our  food. 

The  sardine  canneries  operate  when- 
ever the  fishing-boats  come  in,  and  the 
summoning  whistle  of  the  plant  is  as  likely 
to  blow  at  midnight  as  at  noon.  Then 
pretty  much  the  whole  population  gets 
out  of  bed  and  rushes  away  to  the  can- 
neries. At  other  points  on  the  New 
England  coast,  particularly  at  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  the  dried-fish  industry  is  found. 
It  will  play  an  important  role  in  oui  food 
problem. 

Down  along  the  Gulf  coast  live  the  cray- 
fish or  shrimp,  and  in  the  spring  and  fall 
they  come  into  shallow  water.  They  are 
caught  in  nets,  but  only  their  tails  are 
used  for  food. 

Oysters,  of  course,  are  especially  im- 
portant as  a  home  food,  and  the  oyster- 
canning  business  in  past  years  has  been 
immense.  At  present  it  is  deprest  because 
of  misfortunes  in  the  oyster-beds  and  pro- 
hibitive labor  costs.  Nevertheless,  the 
more  oysters  we  eat,  the.  more  we  will  do 
to  conserve  food  for  Lungry  people  abroad. 

Canned  tomatoes  have  proved  a  specially 
important  war-food.  As  tomatoes  are 
ninety-three  per  cent,  water,  they  were  ex- 
tensively used  to  refresh  thirsty  fighting 
men,  the  cans  being  most  frequently 
opened  with  that  handy  tool,  the  bayonet. 
In  1918,  our  tomato  pack  was  about  480 
million  cans,  of  which  the  Government 
took    approximately    forty-five    per    cent. 
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Maryland  is  the  leading  tomato  State, 
with  Washington,  California,  New  Jersey, 
Virginia,  and  Delaware,  not  too  far  behind. 
Automatic  machinery  is  greatly  in- 
creasing the  product  of  the  canneries: 

In  the  tomato  plants  a  "merry-go- 
rouhd"  conveyer  supplies  two  hundred 
peelers  and  takes  away  the  refuse.  There 
are  also*  inventions'  to  hull  peas,  remove 
the  strings  from  beans,  extract  cores  from 
pineapples,  macerate  pumpkins  and 
squashes,  and  busk  corn  and  cut  it  from  the 
cob.  There  is  even  a  mechanical  corn- 
picker,  which  picks  seven  acres  a  day. 
There  are  devices  for  grading,  washing, 
filling  cans,  and  so  on.  One  cleaning- 
machine  now  does  the  work  eight  girls 
formerly  did,  and  a  certain  conveyer  did 
away  with  twenty-five  people. 

But  another  element  in  food-conserva- 
tion during  the  war,  which  is  by  no  means 
to  be  forgo titen,  was  patriotic  cooperation: 

Interesting  stories  are*  told  to  show 
how  townspeople  mobilized  themselves  in 
emergency  to  save  the  food.  In  one  Ohio 
town  all  the  business  men  and  employees 
ran  the  pea  canneries  all  night  for  a  week, 
contributing  their  wages  to  the  Red  Cross. 
In  Indiana  600  acres  of  overripe  tomatoes 
were  harvested  by  boys.  The  merchants 
of  a  California  town  closed  their  stores 
forenoons  to  work  in  the  orchards. 

The  Array  took  a  large  share  of  the 
better  grades  of  canned  peas,  the  Govern- 
ment having  bought  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  total  pack  of  288  million  cans. 
Wisconsin,  or,  generally  speaking,  the 
Great  Lakes  region,  is  the  nation's  pea 
center.  Corn,  the  best  of  which  comes 
from  Maine,  last  year  filled  280  million 
cans,  the  Government  taking  about  a 
quarter  of  them.  Asparagus  and  spinach 
and  cabbage  are  largely  used  for  home 
consumption.     But, 

One  of  the  most  important  of  all  canned 
products  for  the  soldier  is  baked  beans,  of 
which  the  Government  took  360,000,000 
cans  in  1918.  Gage  this  quantity"  from 
the  fact  that  it  would  give  two  million 
people  a  can  every  other  day  for  a  year. 

One  Illinois  canner  packed  nothing  but 
beans  for  Government  use  for  a  period  of 
six  months  last  year,  running  day  and 
night.     He  produced  over  275  car-loads.  ^ 

Baked  beans,  of  course,  form  the  smaller 
part  of  American  bean  production.  Dried 
beans  are  shipped  to  Europe  in  immense 
quantities.  On  the  piers  of  New  York  last 
summer*  one  concern  employed  a  hundred 
and  fifty  men  rebagging  beans  for  the  Bel- 
gian Relief.  For  world  relief  both  dried 
and  canned  beans  promise  to  be  huge 
factors. 

The  need  of  the  world  for  food  is  almost 
certain  to  develop  in  the  United  States 
many  lines  of  canned  products  hitherto 
scarcely  known;  for  example,  canned  eggs. 
Experiments  have  been  made,  too,  in 
canning  ostrich  eggs.  One  of  these  is  the 
equivalent  of  twenty-four  hen's  eggs.  I 
believe,  however,  that  this  product  is  put 
up  only  in  liquid  form  for  cooking  uses. 

The  Government  in  1918  took  the 
lion's  share  of  the  total  fruit  pack  of  240 
million  cans,  and  enormous  quantities  of 
jam — blackberry,  raspberry,  and  str^fw- 
berry  jam— were  absorbed  by  our  soldiers. 


The  Navy  took  a  big  portion  of  the  winter 
pack  of  pineapples,  and  our  Army  last 
year  ate  twenty  million  pounds  of  prunes — 

One  of  the  most  vital  of  canned  prod- 
ucts to  come  under  government  demand 
was  milk,  and  the  requirements  grew  so 
fast  that  plants  ran  nights  and  Sundays. 
In  1918  the  Government  took  a  billion 
and  a  half  pounds  of  canned  milk.  The 
Army  and  Navy  divided  the  product 
equally.  Thirty-two  thousand  freight-cars 
were  needed  to  transport  this  supply  for 
the  Government,  and  its  value  was 
$165,000,000.     Illinois  led  in  production. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment purchase  of  milk  went  to  feed  the 
babies  in  the  Allied  nations,  and  the 
necessity  for  increasing  production  of 
this  essential  food  is  greater  than  ever. 


MIRTH  AND  MUSIC  AMONG  AMERI- 
CAN   SOLDIERS   ON  THE   RHINE 


SOME  returning  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Force  now  lin- 
gering in  the  enemy's  country  may  write 
a  book  called  "Joking  Through  Ger- 
many," "Rackets  on  the  Rhine,"  or  some- 
thing else  indicative  of  dough-boy  fun. 
In  the  meantime  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  the  stories  that  gradually  come 
across  the  ocean,  wondering  in  the  mean- 
time what  the  Germans  think  about  the 
great  American  joke.  One  of  the  best 
and  most  characteristic  stories  is  told  in  a 
special  dispatch  to  the  Chicago  Tribune 
from  Coblenz.  In  an  unwary  moment, 
says  The  Tribune,  the  manager  of  the 
Stadt-Opernhaus  in  Coblenz  asked  one  of 
the  invading  officers  to  prepare  in  English 
a  brief  synopsis  of  the  story  of  "Carmen," 
so  that  the  visiting  dough-boy  might 
better  understand  what  that  opera  was 
about  should  he  feel  so  operatically  in- 
clined as  to  attend  the  production.  The 
officer  prepared  the  synopsis,  but  seems 
to  have  done  it  not  in  English,  but  in 
American.     However, 

'The  guileless  Boche  took  the  copy  sup- 
plied and  printed  it  in  full,  much  to  the  de- 
light of  the  first  audience  and  the  entire 
Army.  Here  is  the  introduction  of  the 
three  principal  characters: 

''Carmen  is  an  oversubscribed  fiirt. 
Don  Jose  is  a  N.  C.  O.  in  the  M.  P.  whom 
she  is  about  to  send  to  the  S.  O.  S.  Escamillo 
is  an  expert  bull-thrower. 

Act  One. — ^"A  square  in  Seville  with  a 
crowd  of  people  off  duty,  a  fag  factory 
on  the  right  and  a  guardhoiise  on  the  left. 
Micncln,  a  cute  little  contrivance  with  an 
awful  crush  on  Jo.se.  comes  hunting  him. 
A  bugle  in  the  pill  emporium  sounds  the 
first  call  for  fresh  air,  and  a  bewitching 
bevy  gushes  out.  Carmen  trips  in.  courted 
by  all  except  Don  Jose,  altho  he  is  the  very 
guy  she  is  looking  for.  He  acts  a  little 
buggy,  but  is  really  a  little  sulky." 

The  second  act  recites  that  Jose  went 
A.  W.  O.  L.,  and  here  is  the  narrative 
of  the  third  act: 

"It  is  a  large  day.  Escamillo  has  been 
prominently  advertised  as  the  big  excite- 
ment. Single  -  handed  he  is  billed  to 
slaughter  the  monthly  beef  ration  for  the 
Governor's  mess.  He  has  also  promised 
to   take   advantage   of   all   the   bulls   Jose 
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Alabastine 

For  Walls — Instead  of  Kalsomine  or  Wallpaper 

This  spring,  as  for  the  last  37  years,  in  every  city,  town  and 
hamlet,  the  interiors  of  homes,  public  buildings,  great  insti' 
tutions  will  be  made  beautiful  and  sanitary  with  Alabastine. 


This  superior  wall  coating,  so  economi' 
cal,  so  easy  to  apply,  has  become  a  na' 
tional  vogue,  and  this  spring,  as  never 
before,  it  is  mandatory  that  all  interior 
walls  be  made  sanitary,  clean  and  beau' 
tiful.  Soft  coal,  so  generally  used,  has 
smudged  interiors  everywhere  —  dis' 
ease  and  epidemic  have  left  their  taint 
behind. 

Banish  all  of  winter's  traces  with  Ala' 
bastine.  Its  soft,  velvety  nature  tones 
will  give  your  interior  a  new  charm — 
will  make  the  walls  as  sanitary  as  they 
are  beautiful.  Great  hospitals  have 
recogni2,ed   the  superior  sanitary  fea' 


tures  of  Alabastine  and  it  is  widely 
used  in  the  most  noted  of  these  institu' 
tions.  Alabastine  comes  in  the  form 
of  a  dry  powder  put  up  in  full  five- 
pound  packages  with  the  "Red  Cross 
and  Circle"  on  each  package.  It  is  pre 
pared  in  one  minute  by  simply  adding 
tw^o  quarts  of  warm  or  cold  water  to 
each  fivc'pound  package.  New  and 
individual  tones  are  obtained  by  inter- 
mixing  Alabastine  tints. 

Alabastine  can  be  used  for  all  interior  surfaces 
— over  plaster,  wall  board,  soiled  painted  walls, 
burlap  or  canvas — even  over  old  wallpaper 
where  it  is  fast  to  the  wall  and  contains  no 
aniline  dyes  or  raised  figures. 


Alabastine  Walls  are  a  Good  Investment — in  health  and  happiness. 
Real  estate  men  have  discovered  that  homes  and  buildings  in  which  the 
walls  are  Alabastined  meet  with  ready  sale  and  realiie  a  greater  return. 

Look  for  the  Red  Cross  and  Circle     Our  Art  Department  will  Help  You 


The  red  cross  and  circle  identifies 
Alabastine  —  it  is  printed  on  every 
package  for  your*  protection.  Ask 
plainly  for  Alabastine.  It  is  not  a 
paint  or  kalsomine  —  there  is  noth- 
ing else  like  it. 


in  planning  your  interiors.  Write  for  free  indi- 
vidual color  schemes  and  intercliangeable  color 
demonstrating  chart. 

PRICES: 
Five  -  Pound  Package   IVhite  AlahasKne,  70  cents 
Five  -  Pound  Package  Tinted  A4abastine,  75  cents 

ISjtcriiil  Prrp  Shn^tm  -Nn.  .y.*  dark  fjrcen, 
and  A'«.  fiS  drrp  hrt-ifit ,  HO  cints] 


Your  Local  Dealer  is  Entitled  to  Your  Trade       Xyfi    Cnndville    Ave 

The  Alabastine  Company    Grand  Rapids, Mich. 


To  the  Users  of 
Alabastine 

XHIS  is  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  Ala- 
bast  in  e.  From  small 
things  The  Alabastine 
Co.  has  gro-wn  to  be  a 
world-known  institution 
—  its  products  a  world- 
accepted  commodity. 

Thirty  thousand  retail 
dealers  are  the  represen- 
tatives of  Alabastine.  To 
their  loyalty  in  refusing 
to  substitute  —  to  their 
desire  to  serve  their  cus- 
tomers the  best  by  giving 
them  Alabastine  and 
nothing  of  a  lesserquality 
—  I  attribute  a  generous 
share  of  the  success  of 
this  business.  The  prod- 
uct of  this  institution 
will  continue  to  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  reg- 
ular retail  channels. 

The  enterprise,  the  hon- 
es^ and  integrity  of  the 
retail  merchant  have 
been  a  vital  factor  in  the 
upbuilding  of  every 
American  community 
and  in  the  rearing  and 
maintaining  of  the  great 
structure  of  American 
commerce. 

Your  Local   Dealer  is 
Entitled  to  Your  Tradc 

President 

The  Alabastine 

Company 


ca  w:5S^^/<iE0WN7^i:a^~g~ 
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A  new  kind  of 
universal  joint 

It  transmits   power  without 
jolts  and  jars 

THE  power  that  drives  your  car  will 
also  wear  it  out — if  it  has  an  all-metal 
universal  joint. 
All  the  power  from  your  motor  passes 
through  the  universal  joint  while  being 
transmitted  to  the  differential  and  rear 
axles. 

Heretofore  the  universal  joint  has  been 
made  entirely  of  steel.  Being  rigid  and 
unyielding  the  steel  joint  transmits  the 
sudden  jolts  of  starting  and  the  strain  of 
shifting  gears  by  a  direct  metal -to -metal 
contact.  Likewise  every  shock  encountered 
by  the  rear  wheels  is  delivered  to  the 
engine  without  the  slightest  cushioning. 

New  principle  in 
Universal  Joint  design 

The  Thermoid- Hardy  Universal  Joint  is 
constructed  with  a  flexible  disc  which  acts 
as  a  cushion.  It  protects  the  entire  chassis 
against  the  destructive  jolts  of  sudden 
starting,  and  the  continual  succession  of 
road  shocks. 

It  has  no  metal  -  to  -  metal  surfaces  and 
consequently  requires  no  lubrication. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  for  years 
both  in  shops  and  service.  Many  Thermoid- 
Hardy  Universal  Joints  have  been  in  use 
over  60,000  miles  without  reaching  thelimit 
of  their  endurance  and  wear. 

An  interesting,  understandable  book  on 
'Universal  Joints — Their  Use  and  Misuse" 
has  been  prepared  to  give  motorists  a  more 
complete  idea  of  what  this  joint  will  do. 
Send  for  your  free  copy  today. 
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Ihcrmoid  Robber  Compaq^ 

Sole  American  Manufacturert 

Factory  and  Main  Offices:  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Detroit 

Los  Angeles  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh! 

Boston  London  Paris  Turin 

Thermoid-Hardy 

UNIVERSAL  JOINT 

Makers  of  "Thermoid   Hydraulic    Compressed  Brake 
Lining"  and    "Thermoid    Crolide    Compound    Tires" 


made.  As  he  starts  for  the  arena.  Carmen 
announces  she  is  his  if  he  gets  away  with 
his  job.  Then  she  heads  for  the  box-office 
to  tap  the  free  list,  but  Don  Jose  shows  up 
for  an  interview.  He  hands  her  an  earfui 
of  highly  seasoned  remarks  and  admits 
that  he  could  be  arrested  for  what  else  he 
thinks  about  her.  Here  Carmen  makes  her 
last  fox  pass.  She  stabs  him  to  the  quick 
with  a  jeer.  He  stabs  her  to  the  blood- 
hump  with  a  toadsticker.  Moral:  Never 
fool  with  an  M.  P." 

The  authorship  is  a  mystery,  but  Capt. 
O.  H.  Fernbach,  former  San  Francisco 
newspaper  man,  is  under  suspicion. 

Speaking  of  opera  and  music,  another 
American  officer,  Lieut.  Nathaniel  Lief, 
writes  to  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  that 
he  went  into  a  cafe  where  he  heard  German 
musicians  try  to  play  "Hiawatha,"  "By 
the  Light  of  the  Silvery  Moon,"  and  other 
disinterred  melodies  of  the  past.  "Their 
attempts  at  jazzing,"  he  moans,  are 
"painful."  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
digenous music  seems  to  have  its  good 
quahties,  as  he  says,  "I  consoled  myself 
by  going  to  a  German  opera  where  I  had 
five  marks'  worth  of  sleep."  Lieutenant 
Lief  contributes  this  story: 

One  of  the  advantages  of  holding  a 
high  rank  is  the  automobile  that  goes 
with  the  job.  A  brigadier-general's  ear 
carries  a  flag  with  one  star.  One  day  a 
b.-g.  passed  a  colored  sentry  who  failed 
to  present  arms  as  the  car  passed  by. 
He  got  out  and  said  to  the  guard,  "Don't 
you  know  what  that  star  represents?" 
"Yassah,"  was  the  reply,  "dat  mean  you 
done  have  er  son  in  de  ahmy." 

American  music  in  Germany  is  not 
always  classic  or  entirely  decorous.  Thus 
another  soldier,  telling  of  the  approach 
to  Coblenz,  writes: 

We  used  to  sing  a  song  at  Camp  Sher- 
man that  we  never  thought  would  come 
true  for  ages,  and  we  weren't  sure  of  that. 
Tunc  of  "In  My  Castle  on  the  River 
Nile"  and  parody  on  same: 

In  my  castle  on  the  River  Rhino 

I'm  going  to  liavo  one  h of  a  time. 

Inlaid  pretzels  on  tlie  floor, 

(ierman  l)utler  at  my  door. 

I'm  going  to  have  a  Princess  HohcnzoUem 

Cook  my  Cliristmas  dinner  in  the  town  of  Berlin; 

Hang  my  pants  on  tlie  Hindenl)urg  line. 

In  my  castle  on  the  river,  river. 

In  my  castle,  castle  on  the  River  Rhine! 

Every  time  we  break  into  song  these 
(lays  that  seems  to  be  the  one  we  all  agree 
upon. 

P.  S. — Can  you  beat  it!  Here  I  am 
in  the  most  wonderful  place  you  ever 
saw,  "My  Castle  on  the  River  Rhine." 
It  takes  my  breath  and  I  am  stumped 
for  words.  Sayn  is  the  nam(»  of  the  place, 
and  it  is  only  a  few  miles  across  the  Rhine 
and  not  so  far  from  Coblenz.  Around 
here  we  see  real  signs  of  civilization  again 
for  the  first  time,  even  in  cultured  Hun- 
land.  Went  into  a  store  and  saw  "Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton.  Ohio." 
Th(  n  we  came  over  here  to  this  l,20()-year- 
old  castle  and  sot  up  a  radio  outfit  and  put 
a  movable  kitchen  in  the  courtyard.  Did 
you  ever  picture  yourself  Avalking  into  a 
hall  and  up  a  marble  staircase^  with 
knights  in  armor  lining  the  sides  and  with 
the  walls  in  dark  wainscoting  covered  with 
sliiclds,  maces,  lances,  and  baltle-axes. 
wliilc  in  front  of  you  a  leaded  glass  window 
juiniM'd  up  thirty  feet?     Shucks,  what's  the 
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use!  Anyway,  the  song  is  nearly  complete 
and  the  Huns  are  calling  for  us  to  go  on  to 
Berlin.  "Nux  vomica,"  this  is  far  enough. 
Marble  bathtubs  big  enough  to  swim 
in,  art-gallery,  library,  grottoes,  and  fur- 
niture, tapestries,  etc.,  that  fairly  par- 
alyze you.  This  has  our  other  castle 
(home  of  Marquis  of  Lamberty,  Gov- 
ernor of  Longwy)  backed  off  the  map. 


INSIDE  STORY  OF  THE  LIEBKNECHT- 
LUXEMBURG  MURDERS 


"OHOT  while  attempting  to  escape 
'J  arrest,"  said  the  official  German 
report  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Karl  liebknecht. 
"Clubbed  to  death  without  provocation  by 
German  soldiers  at  the  command  of  Ger- 
man officers,"  says  an  English  correspon- 
dent in  Berlin,  writing  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  of  February  1.  The  cor- 
respondent, it  appears,  is  not  anxious  to 
spread  the  truth  for  any  motives  that 
might  be  called  "Radical,"  but  because  the 
circumstances  of  the  death  of  Liebknecht 
and  of  Rosa  Luxemburg  have  ' '  a  very  grave 
bearing  on  the  wider  question  of  the  true 
conditions  in  Germany,  and  the  relative 
power  of  the  old  military  regime  and  the 
present  Government — a  condition  which 
may  be  very  different  from  that  presented 
to  the  outside  world."  Both  Dr.  Lieb- 
knecht and  Rosa  Luxemburg,  according 
to  this  authority,  were  pounded  to  death 
with  rifle-butts,  at  the  command  of  Ger- 
man officers,  in  a  way  that  suggests  the 
all-powerful  German  militarism  of  the 
first  year  of  the  war  in  Belgium.  The  re- 
port was  given  out,  it  will  be  recalled,  that 
Rosa  Luxemburg  was  taken  from  an  auto- 
mobile by  a  mob  and  lynched.  There 
was  no  mob,  according  to  the  Telegraph's 
correspondent;  there  were  only  typical 
German  soldiers,  under  the  command  of 
typical  German  officers.  Writing  from 
Berlin,  he  tells  the  story  of  his  discovery : 

When  in  my  message  describing  the  scene 
at  Liebknecht's  grave  I  tried  to*  give  you  a 
hint  of  some  deeper  horror  which  was  ac- 
countable for  the  extreme  nervous  tension 
among  the  mourners,  and  which  had  a 
very  close  connection  with  the  deaths  of 
Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg,  I  had 
only  the  thinnest  thread,  hardly  amounting 
to  evidence,  on  which  to  found  my  sus- 
picion that  behind  the  tragedies  of  these 
two  deaths  there  was  being  deliberately 
hidden  a  truth  which  must  ultimately  come 
out,  and  would  prove  the  facts  to  be  of  such 
a  horrible  character  as  scarcely  to  be  be- 
lievable. But  a  short  hour  ago  I  chanced 
on  one  who  has  given  me  what  in  all 
solemnity  he  assures  me  is  the  story  of 
what  actually  took  place.  In  themselves, 
as  I  have  said,  the  facts  are  dreadful  and 
revolting,  but  apart  from  the  matter  of  the 
fate  of  the  two  victims  immediately  con- 
•erned,  the  whole  awful  story  has  a  very 
grave  bearing  on  the  wider  question  of 
the  true  condition  of  Germany  and  the 
relative  power  of  the  various  parties  of  the 
old  military  regime  and  the  present 
Government — a  condition  which  may  be 
very  different  from  the  picture  presented 
t»  the  outside  world,  if  one  only  knew 
what  may  possibly  be  going  on  beneath 
the  froth  of  general  elections. 

ISIy  informant  claims  to  have  been  an 


YALE 


A  shock 
absorber 
for  the  door 

As  the  pneumatic  tire  absorbs  the 
.  shocks  for  the  automobile,  so 
the  Yale  Closer  absorbs  the  shock 
of  the  closing  door. 

There  are  certain  doors  in  your 
home  or  business  building  that  you 
want  closed   to   secure  privacy  and 
quiet,  or  to  keep  out  dangerous  drafts.   Yale  Door  Closers  will  do 
this,  do  it  automatically,  quietly  and  surely. 

Yale  Door  Closers  are  simple  and  compact  in  design — so  sound 
mechanically  as  to  necessitate  practically  no  attention  after 
installation.  They  are  made;  in  various  sizes,  for  front  and 
rear  entrance  doors,  for  doors  to  bath  rooms,  dens,  nurseries, 
kitchens  and  pantries. 

See  your  hardware  dealer,  he  will  tell  you  the  right  size,  and 
will  put  Yale  Closers  on  your  most  troublesome  and  noisiest 
doors  and  keep  them  there  for  thirty  days  on  free  trial. 

See  the  "Yale"  Irade-mark  on  the  Door  Closer  you  buy.  Made 
and  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturers  of  Yale  Night  Latches,  Yale 
Padlocks,  Yale  Builders'  Hardivare,  Yale  Bank  Locks  and  Yale 
Chain  Blocks. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 
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eye-witness  of  the  incidents  which'  he 
describes.  He  was  staying,  he  says,  at 
the  Eden  Hotel,  where  the  horrible  affair 
took  place,  and  he  returned  there  on  the 
night  of  the  tragedy  at  10:30  to  find  an 
armed  sentry  guarding  the  door.  This 
sentry  told  him  that  Liebknecht  had  been 
arrested  and  that  it  was  intended  to  beat 
him  to  death.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  hotel  nobody  was  to  be 
seen.  Thus  the  story  circulated  in  the  of- 
ficial report  about  the  "infuriated  crowds" 
was  false,  and  the  crowd  existed  only  in 
the  imagination  of  the  military  authorities 
who  spread  the  report.  When  he  en- 
tered the  hotel  he  found  a  group  of  eight 
military  officers  and  half  a  dozen  civilians. 
There  was  an  air  of  expectancy  about 
them,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  Rosa 
Luxemburg  appeared,  accompanied  by  the 
Kriminal  W  achlmeisler  (Chief  of  the 
Criminal  Police).  A  few  minutes  later 
Liebknecht  came  down-stairs,  after  having 
been  questioned  by  the  military.  He  was 
guarded  by  armed  soldiers. 

Just  when  Liebknecht  was  passing  the 
narrator  of  this  affair,  an  officer  of  the 
Guards  Cavalry  suddenly  sprang  toward 
him,  shouting,  "Is  that  fellow  still  alive?" 
The  officer  then  joined  the  military  escort, 
which  left  the  hotel  with  both  prisoners. 
In  about  fifteen  minutes  he  returned  and 
said  that  Liebknecht  had  been  beaten 
to  death  with  the  butt-ends  of  rifles.  The 
blows  were  struck  from  behind,  and  at  the 
second  blow  Liebknecht  collapsed.  Again 
the  story  circulated  about  Liebknecht's 
attempt  to  escape  appears  to  have  been 
invented  by  the  authorities  concerned  and 
to  be  a  downright  lie.  According  to  a 
statement  [made  by  one  of  the  sentries, 
Liebknecht  was  deliberately  murdered  by 
the  soldiers,  who  were  encouraged  to  this 
deed  by  their  officers. 

Regarding  the  fate  of  Rosa  Luxemburg, 
the  correspondent  sends  a  r(>port  even  more 
at  variance  with  the  ofiicial  German  an- 
nouncement.    He  writes: 

The  next  step  taken  was  to  compel  all 
civilians  to  leave  the  hall  of  the  hotel  while 
the  military  and  hotel  employees  were  as- 
sembled alone.  These  emploj'ees  after- 
ward declared,  quite  independently  of 
each  other,  that  Rosa  Luxemburg  had  also 
been  beaten  down  at  the  entrance  to  the 
hotel  by  soldiers  and  officers.  There  was 
no  sign  of  any  enraged  crowd.  My  in- 
formant states  that  the  official  declaration 
of  the  Guards  Cavalry  S(;hutzen  Division 
was  one  complete  untrutli  from  beginning 
to  end.  A  major  who  was  present  in  the 
hotel  could  easily  have  investigated  the 
affair,  but  caused  a  false  statement  to  be 
issued  instead  of  the  truth.  Later  on  the 
manager  of  the  hotel  was  ordered  to  assemble 
all  the  employees  and  to  read  this  false 
report  aloud  to  them.  In  this  way  the 
employees  were  inti  undated  by  that 
militarism  which  is  by  some  supposed  to 
have  been  thrust  forever  out  of  Germany. 

The  soldiers  declared  that  they  had 
thrown  the  body  of  Rosa  Luxemburg  into 
the  canal.  On  the  day  following  these 
terrible  events  all  the  officers  who  knew 
about  them  had  disappeared  from  the 
hotel.  The  whole  affair  has  now  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  impartial  com- 
mittee, which  is  working  in  conjunction 
with  members  of  the  liulepcndent  Socialist 
Committee.  My  informant  is  of  opinion 
that  while  Liebknecht's  body  was  being 
carried  away  in  a  car  some  revolver-shots 
— probably  blank  cartridges — were  fired 
toward  the  car  in  order  to  give  some  sort 
of  reality  to  tlie  story  of  Liebknecht's  flight. 


The  struggle  of  the  military  officers  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  old  position  is  getting 
constantly  fiercer,  and  is  assuming  the 
shape  of  a  movement  for  remo\nng  the 
soldiers'  councils  and  upholding  the  old 
system  of  subordination.  The  old  spirit 
of  militarism  has,  in  fact,  revived,  and  in  a 
form  which  supplies  a  reason  for  caution. 

The  attitude  of  the  officers  is  intelligible 
enough.  The  majority  of  them  are  pro- 
fessional soldiers,  and  since  the  breakdown 
of  military  force  have  lacked  occupation, 
and,  in  some  cases,  even  the  wherewithal  to 
Uve.  To  them  the  revival  of  militarism 
means  the  possibility  of  gaining  a  living 
again,  and  since  many  of  the  returned 
soldiers  are  unable  to  find  employment  in 
trade  or  industry,  they  are  only  too  willing 
to  join  the  army  and  again  become  pro- 
fessionals. Recruiting  for  the  army  which 
is  to  be  used  against  the  Poles  has  pro- 
vided a  welcome  opportunity  to  these  men. 
It  is  obvious  that  these  soldiers  are  willing 
to  submit  to  the  reinstitution  of  the  old 
discipline,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
Berlin  Sicherheits-Wehr  (Safety  Force)  will 
drive  numbers  of  others  into  the  newly 
recruited  army,  under  rules  which  the 
revolution  was  meant  to  remove. 

To-day  dissatisfaction  at  the  present 
state  of  affairs  found  vent  in  a  fight  at  the 
Lichterfelde  station  between  a  company 
of  a  volunteer  regiment  destined  for  the 
Eastern  Front  and  a  number  of  former 
members  of  that  force  who  had  been  dis- 
missed for  some  unknown  reason,  and  tried 
to  induce  their  erstwhile  comrach's  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  The  latter  refused,  and 
a  fight  resulted  in  which  l>oth  sides  used 
machine  guns.  The  opposing  camps  then 
took  up  positions  in  the  CJiifterstrasse,  and 
at  the  moment  negotiations  are  being 
carried  on,  with  what  result  I  can  not  say. 


TONGUE-SLITTLNG   DOESN'T  MAKE 
BIRDS   TALK 


"Telltale  tit, 
Your  tongue  shall  be  slit; 
And  all  the  girls  in  [.lonesville] 
Shall  have  a  little  bit." 

T  VARIED  by  the* insertion  of  the  proper 
^  place-name,  to  give  local  color,  even 
at  the  risk  of  spoiling  the  meter,  this  bit 
of  folk-verse  has  been  current  among  the 
young  since  the  Middle  Ages.  Allusion 
is  apparently  to  the  medieval  i)ractisc  of 
slitting  the  tongues  of  liars  or  slanderers. 
The  slitting  naturally  put  a  stop  to 
further  talk,  and  it  is  hence  difficult  to 
explain  the  current  belief,  which  possibly 
is  in  some  places  a  practise,  that  the 
tongues  of  crows  and  magpies  should  be 
cut  or  slit  in  order  to  induce  conversation. 
"  I  am  inclined  to  think,"  says  the  editor  of 
The  Guide  to  Nature  (Sound  Beach, 
Connecticut,  February),  "that  this  is 
one  of  those  common  teachings  which 
nobody  really  believes  and  seldom  jjrac- 
tises."     He  goes  on: 

"It  is  one  of  the  things  that  some  per- 
sons like  to  perpetuate  as  a  story.  In 
many  years  of  experience  with  pets  and 
with  people  who  have  pets,  1  have  ncAer 
known  any  oiu'  who  has  done  so  foolisli 
and  cruel  a  thing." 

William  Beebe,  of  the  New  York  Zoo- 
logical Park,  author  of  "Jungle  Peace," 
says: 

"The  discussion  of  slitting  crows'  ton- 
gues is  relegated  to  the  medieval  limbo  of 


belief  of  the  ill  luck  of  peacock  feathers ;  of 
dragon-flies  sewing  up  one's  ears;  of  whisky 
for  snake-bite;  of  man-eating  sharks;  of 
rabbit's  feet  and  the  number  13;  of  going 
under  ladders,  spilling  salt,  and  breaking 
mirrors.  Life  holds  too  much  of  vital 
realities  to  go  back  and  resurrect  these, 
even  to  deny  them." 

E.  H.  Forbush,  State  ornithologist  of 
Massachusetts,  says: 

"Of  course,  I  have  heard  from  boyhood 
that  the  tongues  of  rooks,  crows,  magpies, 
etc.,  were  cut  or  split  when  they  were 
taught  to  talk.  However,  I  never  saw 
this  done,  or  heard  of  anybody  who  ever 
actually  knew  that  it  was  done.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  knew  that  some  birds  are 
taught  to  talk  without  it.  I  remember  in 
particular  a  common  American  crow  that 
could  utter  several  words  quite  clearly. 

"I  have  never  seen  any  discussion  of 
the  practise  printed  anywhere,  but  pos- 
sibly it  may  have  been  spoken  of  in 
some  of  the  works  of  the  earlier  French 
or  English  naturalists." 

Dr.  C.  W.  Richmond,  Associate  Curator 
of  Birds  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  writes  to  the  editor: 

"Cutting  or  slitting  the  tongue  is  un- 
necessary, and  this  fact  has  been  men- 
tioned a  number  of  times.  The  onlj 
citation  I  can  find  at  the  moment  is  from 
W.  C.  Knight,  'Birds  of  Wyoming,  1902,' 
page  104:  '  Jt  is  a  common  practise  in  the 
West  to  catch  the  young  birds  in  early 
June  and  place  them  in  a  cage,  where  they 
become  very  tame  and  usually  talk  as  well 
as  a  parrot.  Many  i)eople  keeping  these 
birds  have  believed  it  necessary  to  split 
their  tongues  before  they  could  learn  to 
talk.  This  is  wholly  unnecessary  and  cruel, 
and  should  be  prevented  by  law  if  not 
stopt.'" 

WHITEWASHING  THE  CROW,  WHO   IS 
NOT  SO  BLACK  A  BIRD  AITER  ALL 


SEEMINGLY  there  is  a  peace  move- 
ment on  foot,  or  on  wing,  with  the 
purpose  of  estal)lishing  more  amicable 
relations  between  those  traditional  enemies, 
the  farmer  and  the  crow;  for  Mr.  Henry 
Ford's  paper.  The  Dearborn  Independent, 
publishes  an  article  by  Hugh  Woodstock, 
which  tends  to  show  that  the  sable  bird  of 
the  corn-fields  has,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  human  race,  more  virtues  than  vices. 
This  plea  for  the  crow  is  based  upon  the 
results  of  an  extensive  inquiry  started  by 
Mr.  Norman  Criddle,  of  the  Dominion 
Entomological  Department  Laboratory,  at 
Treesbank,  Manitoba,  and  begins  thus 
with  a  few  complimentary  remarks: 

There  is  something  fascinating  about  the 
crow  which  makes  it  ditficult  to  consider  it 
from  the  material  economic  standpoint, 
which,  unfortunately  for  the  subject,  is 
required  these  days.  To  begin  with,  we 
can  see  that  the  bird  possesses  unusual 
abilities  among  the  feathered  tribe.  Note 
its  many  calls,  all  undoubtedly  signifying 
distinct  things.  .See  how  it  learns  to  recog- 
nize its  frii'iuls  from  foes. 

Man  they  distrust,  and  rightly  so,  yet 
note  when  they  are  not  molested,  these 
same  crows  Ix-conu'  comparatively  tame. 
There  is  a  pair  about  my  lu)me  at  the 
])resent  time  which  has  nested  close  at 
hand  for  tiie  last  three  years  and,  showing 
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no  indication  of  thieving,  is  permitted  to 
drink  at  the  horse  trough  or  walk  among 
the  poultry.  There  is  also  wisdom  in  these 
birds'  general  habits  which  gives  them  a 
distinction  possest  by  few  other  birds. 
They  are  as  mischievous  as  a  jackdaw  when 
kept  in  captivity  and  in  nature  have  an 
inquisitiveness  which  cf.uses  them  to  be 
always  on  the  lookout  for  what  others 
are  doing.  Man  is  one  whom  they  seem 
never  weary  of  watching,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  a  man  remains  long  in  one  place  with- 
out a  crow  going  to  see  what  he  has  been 
doing  when  he  leaves. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  traits 
of  crows  is  their  answer  to  the  call  of 
battle;  whether  this  is  in  substance 
universal  military  service  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  call 
of  a  single  pair  will  soon  draw  together  aU 
the  male  crows  in  the  neighborhood,  as  well 
as  a  large  percentage  of  the  females,  which 
only  return  to  their  own  nests  when  the 
a,ager  they  were  called  upon  to  combat 
is  past. 

In  their  family  life  the  crows  are  ex- 
emplary in  all  their  proceedings.  Both 
birds  share  in  the  building  of  the  nest,  and 
during  the  actual  brooding,  when  the 
female  seldom  leaves  the  nest,  the  male 
undertakes  the  double  duty  of  feeding  and 
defending  her.  Thus  in  due  course  the 
young  reach  maturity  and  in  August 
gather  into  large  flocks.  In  this  condition 
they  remain  for  the  rest  of  the  season, 
generally  roosting  together  at  night  and 
breaking  up  into  parties  during  the  day, 
when  they  sometimes  fly  long  distances  in 
search  of  food.  At  the  approach  of 
winter  many  individuals  move  southward. 
In  the  prairies  all  go,  while  in  the  East 
a  certain  number  remain,  living  upon 
various  fruits,  discarded  apples,  grain,  and 
such  other  food  as  is  available. 

And  here  the  crow's  advocate  offers 
as  an  explanation  of  the  poor  bird's  worst 
of  reputations  among  fully  ninety  persons 
in  every  hundred  the  fact  that — 

Its  misdeeds  are  mostly  of  a  prominent 
nature  and  easily  observed,  while  its  bene- 
fits pass  unnoticed.  Thus  a  crow  carrying 
off  a  young  bird  is  apt  to  attract  attention; 
there  will  be  the  cries  of  the  parents,  or 
perhaps  the  nestlings  are  known,  whereas, 
the  same  crow  might  i)ick  up  thousands 
of  noxious  insects  without  any  one  being 
the  wiser;  indeed,  its  presence  would  prob- 
ably lead  to  its  being  accused  of  some 
fresh  atrocity.  And  so,  no  matter  how  a 
nest  is  ravaged — be  the  offender  cat,  dog, 
coyote,  skunk,  squirrel,  or  hawk — if  there 
is  a  crow  in  the  neigliborhood  he  is  the 
thief  without  doubt,  and  another  cry  goes 
up  about  his  iniquities. 

In  eastern  Canada  and  throughout  the 
corn-belt  of  the  United  States,  the  chief 
complaint  against  crows  is  that  they  de- 
stroy much  sprouting  corn,  for  which  they 
soon  acquire  a  taste,  thus  not  only  causing 
severe  loss,  but  necessitating  the  treatment 
of  the  seed  with  a  tar  preparation  as  a 
deterrent.  In  western  Canada,  however, 
the  farmers  have  not  as  yet  suffered  to  any 
apprecial)le  extent  from  injury  of  this 
nature,  due  doubtless  to  the  comparatively 
small  amount  grown.  With  reference  to 
the  destruction  of  other  cereals,  this  is 
chiefly  confined  to  grain  in  the  stock  when 
large  flocks  of  crows  make  a  habit  of  visit- 
ing certain  fields  daily.  The  injury,  how- 
ever, is  not  usually  as  severe  as  might  bo 
expected,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  birds 
pick  up  a  large  proportion  of  this  grain 
from  the  ground  and  use  the  stocks  more 
as   an   ejminenee   from   which   to  view   the 


surrounding  countrj'  for  possible  enemies. 
That  this  may  be  so  is  judged  from  crows 
similarly  perching  upon  haycocks.  An- 
other reason  for  resting  upon  both  is  that 
grasshoppers  collect  there. 

We  have  already  touched  upon  the 
question  of  crows  in  relation  to  wild  birds' 
e.?gs.  Apart  from  this,  however,  they  are 
accused  of  destroying  the  eggs  of  poultry, 
as  well  as  younj  chickens.  There  is,  of 
course,  some  truth  in  this,  tho  there  is 
nothing  to  warrant  the  belief  that  this  loss 
is  very  extensive.  Eggs  are  naturally  not 
taken  when  the  hens  are  provided  with 
decent  nests.  The  chief  loss  of  young 
chickens  is  when  they  are  reared  in  incuba- 
tors and  so  have  no  hen  to  take  care  of 
them. 

Personal  experience  for  over  thirty  years 
shows  that  it  is  only  occasionally  that  crows 
learn  to  visit  systematically  the  poultrj^- 
yard  to  attack  poultry.  Evidence  also 
points  to  the  habits  being  acquired  through 
the  careless  practise  of  throwing  out  bad 
eggs  or  dead  chickens  instead  of  burning 
them.  By  this  means  the  crow  acquires 
the  taste  for  them  and  from  taking  the 
dead  it  soon  learns  to  attack  the  living. 
When  a  crow  takes  to  this  habit  the  only 
remedy  is  a  gun.  But  an  occasional 
robber  of  this  kind  does  not  prove  that  all 
others  are  such.  Lastly  we  may  add  to  the 
activities  of  the  crow  the  fact  that  it 
destroys  some  useful  insects,  and  also 
frogs,  toads,  and  snakes,  all  of  which  are 
usually  beneficial. 

In  fact,  if  the  crow  is  not  altogether 
impeccable,  he  pays  indemnities  for  his 
occasional  invasion  of  the  grain-fields  by 
satisfying  a  laudably  boundless  appetite 
for  other  wanderers  even  worse-hated  than 
himself — 

It  is  common  knowledge  to  every  farmer 
that  crows  are  constantly  in  attendance 
behind  the  plow,  cultivator,  or  harrow,  not, 
as  has  been  claimed,  to  pick  up  the  seeds, 
but  to  feed  upon  the  various  larvae,  such  as 
cutworms,  wireworms,  and  white-grubs  that 
are  exposed,  especially  the  last  two  pests 
named.  I  have  seen  white-grubs  in  heavily 
infested  fields  reduced  more  than  50  per 
cent,  by  crows,  and  as  these  grubs  are 
almost  impossible  to  destroy  in  other  waj's, 
the  value  of  crows  in  this  respect  is  of  con- 
sideraljle  imi)ortance.  Cut-worms  are  also 
located  among  the  growing  crops  and  eaten 
in  large  numbers.  Indeed,  to  observe 
crows  constantly  returning  to  the  same  area 
in  a  field  is  strong  evidence  that  there  are 
cutworms  or  some  other  noxious  insects 
present. 

A  remarkable  example  of  how  crows  aid 
farmers  sometimes  was  witnessed  near 
Treesbank,  Manitoba,  in  September,  1915. 
There  was  a  destructive  outbreak  of  army- 
worms  at  this  time,  which,  ha\ing  eaten  all 
the  available  vegetation  in  the  close  vicin- 
itj^  were  marching  away  over  a  roadway 
in  enormous  numb(>rs  to  attack  a  field  of 
oats.  Here  it  was  that  the  crows  found 
them  and  soon  a  very  appreciable  reduc- 
tion was  noted  in  their  numbers.  These 
crows,  estimated  at  three  thousand,  had 
previously  been  frequenting  a  locust- 
infested  area,  which  they  speedily  forsook 
for  tho  more  palatable  army-worms,  with 
which  they  remained  until  these  larva? 
pupated.  Even  th(>n  the  pupa>  were  located 
beneath  the  clods  of  earth  and  devoured. 
It  isirfteresting  to  know  that  in  this  instance 
tho  crows  were  at  first  susijected  of  some 
mischief  by  the  farmer  chiefly  concerned, 
tho  later  when  their  real  object  was  pointed 
out  this  farmer  could  not  say  too  much  in 
fa\or  of  the  crows. 


Apart  from  their  value  as  destroyers  of 
noxious  insects  crows  also  kill  mice  and 
young  rabbits.  Add  to  these  their  habit 
of  devouring  carrion,  and  we  have  reviewed 
the  chief  points  of  the  birds'  usefulness. 


TUNNELING   TO   FREEDOM   FROM   A 
GERMAN   PRISON 


'"  I  "HE  most  astounding  thing  about 
-■■  Niemeyer,  the  BuUy  of  Holzminden, 
was  his  voice,"  writes  an  English  officer  who 
was  imprisoned  in  the  German  prison- 
camp  over  which  this  Prussian  martinet 
ruled.  "It  was  the  voice  of  a  savage,  deep, 
powerful,  guttural;  it  exprest  the  volcanic 
violence  of  his  character.  It  proved  him 
to  be  a  true  Prussian  type — noisy,  arrogant, 
boastful,  with  all  the  average  Prussian's 
pertinacity  and  obstinacj'  of  wUl,  love  of 
power,  arbitrariness,  and  childish  delight  in 
spectacular  and  theatrical  display."  Lisut. 
Edgar  Garland,  of  the  British  Air  Force, 
furnishes  characteristic  incidents  from 
which  a  -wTiter  in  the  London  Daily  Mail 
composes  a  brief  character  sketch  of 
Niemej-er,  who  learned  his  English  while 
living  in  America,  saj'S  this  London  au- 
thority.    To  quote  The  Mail: 

Lieutenant  Garland,  with  other  officer- 
l)risoners,  arrived  at  Holzminden  Camp 
late  one  autumn  afternoon.  After  a  twenty- 
minutes'  march  to  the  camp  they  were 
l)araded  in  a  courtyard.  Niemeyer  strutted 
out,  saluted,  and  said  in  good  English: 

"Good  afternoon,  gentlemen;  I  guess 
you  are  tired.  Would  you  like  some  chairs 
to  sit  down  on?  It  will  be  verj-  cold  here 
soon;  you  must  write  for  hats 'and  warm 
clothing  to  your  relatives  in  England." 

This  was  his  invariable  formula  with  new- 
comers— the  cat  playing  with  the  mice. 

In  less  than  ten  days  Garland  and  his 
friends  knew  Niemeyer  for  what  he  was — 
a  tyrant  and  a  bully. 

He  had  lived  in  America  for  many  years; 
could  speak  English  fluently! — tho  he  oc- 
casionally made  laughable  mistakes;  and 
boasted  that  he  had  traveled  through 
England  during  the  war  in  disguise,  col- 
lecting information  for  his  Government. 

Three  hundred  oflicer-prisoners  arrived 
one  afternoon  from  Scharmstedt,  practi- 
cally every  one  of  whom  had  made  two  or 
more  attemi)ts  to  escape.  They  were 
marched  into  the  big  square  before  being 
searched.  Niemeyer  examined  the  face 
of  each  man  carefully,  stri\ing  to  recognize 
his  old  enemies — people  to  whom  he  had 
given  long  spells  of  imprisonment  in  the 
cells. 

He  had  started  bellowing  at  one  officer 
whom  he  thought  he  recognized. 

"Oh,  shut  up,  Niemeyer!"  said  the 
officer. 

"Did  you  tell  me  to  shut  up?"  Niemeyer 
asked,  white  to  the  gills  with  supprest  rage. 

"Yes,  I  did,"  replied  the  officer  quietly. 

"Then  I  will  have  you  arrested,  immedi- 
ately, in  five  minutes,"  shouted  Niemeyer. 

Whereat  the  whole  crowd  of  officers 
cheered  and  jeered  him. 

The  guard  was  turned  out,  and,  with  fixt 
bayonets,  fonned  up  b(>hind  the  group. 
Niemeyer,  fuming  with  indignation,  ordered 
all  prisoners  into  barracks  and  locked  tho 
doors  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Then  he 
drilled  the  guard,  marching  them  up  and 
down  the  square. 

Many  of  the  young«T  officers  crowded  to 
the   windows   shouting   "Left,   rightl"   os 
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Go  to  See  Them — Watch  a  Demonstration 


Detroit  Vapor  Stoves  are  not  like  other 
oil  stoves.  They  have  gas  range  appear- 
ance and  the  same  sturdy  construction 
and  simplicity  of  operation. 

There  are  no  wicks,  asbestos  rings  or  sub- 
stitutes for  these  in  Detroit  Vapor  Stoves. 
The  durable  8^  pound 
iron  burners  work  on 
the  same  principle  as 
an  automobile  carbure- 
tor.    They  mix  the  air 

with  the  fuel  to  create    Burn  Oil,  Gasoline  or  Distillate 

a  gas.    Like  gas-stoves, 

just  as  soon  as  the  match  is  struck,  there's 

a  flame  under  the  kettle. 


Detroit  Vapor  Stoves  bake  thoroughly  and 
rapidly.  Double  walls  and  flues  carry  the 
heat  from  two  powerful  burners  twice 
round  the  oven.  There  are  no  pipes  or 
pressure  tank  neegied.  The  stove  is  com- 
plete in  itself  and  can  be  placed  for  great- 
est convenience. 

One  gallon  of  fuel  gives  19 
hours  of  cooking  or  baking 
at  a  cost  much  lower  than 
with  either  gas,  coal  or 
wood. 


1' 


There    is    a    Detroit 
in  your  town.     He 


In  every  detail  of  construction  and  design, 
in  the  materials  used  and  in  the  comfort 
and  convenience,  these  stove^  are  compa- 
rable to  a  gas  range  rather  than  to  an  oil 
stove. 


Vapor  Scove   dealer 
will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  the  stove 
to  you.     Call  at  his  store  today  and 
see  what  this  high-grade,  guaran-      / 
teed   stove  will  do,  or  send  for       ^ 
our  free  stove  booklet  D-1.  /' 

The  Detroit  Vapor  Stove  Company 

Detroit  <73)         Michigan      j 


/     The 

/    Detroit 

Vapor 

y    Stove 

^     Company 

Detroit,     Michigan 

Please   send    me   your 
new  stove  book  D-1. 


t       Name. 
Address  -^ 


;ry 
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Ever-Ready 

Safety  Razor 


%>^ 


MKN,  mettle  and  matter 
were    tested    in    those 
trenches  of  France.   So  were  safety  razors. 

Three-day  growths  and  barbed-wire  beards 
had  to  be  conquered  with  the  half-hearted 
assistance    of   cold    water   and    tin    mirrors. 

'Ever-Ready'  experts  worked  for  nine  months  in  tlie 
laboratories  in  search  of  a  better  process  for  tempering 
cuttinj^  steel.     We  wanted  a  steel  that  would  not  alone 
^rind  to  a  finer  cuttin^-ed^e  than  any  known,  but  that 
would  ho/(Jt\\\s  edge  through  repeated  shaves.    Experiment 
"X3X"  proved  successful.      "X3X"  became  the  identify- 
ing name  of  the  new  Ever-Ready  Radio  Blade. 

Ever-Ready  Radio  Blades      Ever-Ready  Safety  Razor 


ss^. 


T«ADE- 
TAC 


Doii'l  lei  I  111-  lad  llial  \ou  .ila-a(l>  liavc 
a  safety  razor  of  some    kind   defer  you 
from  speiulini;  one  dollar  for  this  real  i)er- 
fect  sha\inj^  instrument.    Ihe 'ICver-Kead\  ' 
is    the    liest    razor  rejjardless   of  price  aul 
because  of  its  great   blades  has  the  "lo\ve-i 
upkeep"  cost. 

The  beautiful  heavy  nickel  frame  is  i>uaran- 
leed  for  ten  \ears.  The  outfit  is  complete 
with  supply  of  Radio  Blades  in  a  sul)Stantial 
ra*-   for  $1.00-, 

'Ever-Ready'   Razors  and  Blades  sold   the  world  over 

MERICAN     SAFETY     RAZOR     COMPANY,    INC.,   Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

Also  makers  of  'Ever- Ready'  Shaving  Brushes  - 


Millions  of   l--ver-Ready   Safet\    Razors 

and    millions    upon    millions   of  "X3X" 

y  Temper  Blades  went  to  the  fighting  boys. 

This   new    blade   did    all  that  was    asked 

of  it — it    made    the   cool,  clean,  safe    shave 

^P^                 a     comfortable     ixjssibiliiy     amid  frontj-line 
hardships. 

If   you    own   an  'Ever- Ready'   you'll    be    happy    to 
know  about  these  new  "X3X"  Temper  Radio  Blades — 
6  for  40c. 
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the  luckless  German  soldiers — who  de- 
tested Niemeyer  as  cordially  as  the  prison- 
ers did — paced  up  and  down  with  slow, 
ridiculous,  Prussian  precision. 

Niemejer  yelled  out  an  order  for  all  the 
windows  to  be  closed,  his  great  voice  boom- 
ing with  rage.  One  subaltern  remained 
at  the  window  a  second  longer  than  he 
ought  to  have  done;  Niemeyer  flung  up  his 
hand,  the  sentries  fired,  and  a  volley  of 
bullets  spattered  the  walls,  breaking  several 
windows  and  narrowly  missing  officers  in 
the  rooms  looking  on  to  the  courtyard. 

Lieutenant  Garland  made  his  first  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  this  camp  disguised 
as  a  German  Lnndsturm  soldier.  The  uni- 
form was  made  for  him  by  his  orderly,  who, 
in  prewar  days,  had  been  a  tailor.  He  was 
caught,  however,  in  the  street  outside  the 
camp  and  haled  before  Niemeyer. 

The  bully  swaggered  in,  a  huge  cigar  in 
his  mouth,  his  Kaiser-mustache  bristling, 
his  cheeks  flushed  with  drink  and  anger. 

"I  suppose  you  know,"  he  shouted, 
"that  you  will  be  court-martialed  for  hav- 
ing a  German  unifprm  on — the  property 
of  the  Imperial  Government?" 

Then  he  quieted  down  somewhat,  ob- 
viously with  a  view  to  finding  out  exactly 
how  Garland  had  managed  to  get  hold  of 
his  disguise  and  what  method  he  had 
employed  in  getting  away  from  the  camp. 
This  latter  was  termed — in  the  pictur- 
esque parlance  of  Holzminden — "breaking 
the  jug,"  a  man  who  succeeded  in  effecting 
his  escape  being  called  a  "jug-breaker." 

When  Garland  refused  to  divulge  any- 
thing, Niemeyer  took  his  revenge  in  ortho- 
dox Hun  style.  Garland's  haversack  w^as 
opened  and  emptied  on  to  the  floor.  Nie- 
meyer then  deliberately  walked  over  the 
heap  of  food,  laboriously  collected  during 
many  weeks,  rubbing  his  boots  in  the 
biscuits,  crunching  the  chocolate-cakes 
to  dirty  fragments,  blending  the  cocoa 
with  the  dust  of  the  floor. 

Finally,  he  ordered  a  couple  of  soldiers 
to  hold  Garland's  trench-coat  in  front  of 
him  the  while  he  slashed  at  it  with  a  super- 
jack-knife,  tearing  it  to  pieces. 

Garland  received  four  months'  solitary 
confinement  in  the  cells  for  this  escapade, 
which  time  he  spent  in  maturing  further 
plans  of  escape. 

He  eventually  got  clear  a  couple  of 
months  before  the  arnistice  was  signed, 
after  having  made  seven  unsuccessful 
attempts  and  being  transferred  to  no  fewer 
than  a  dozen  prison-camps  in  Germany. 

Garland  was  twice  at  Holzminden.  On 
his  arrival  the  second  time  Niemeyer  failed 
to  recognize  him.  Then  came  the  famous 
Holzminden  tunnel  "stunt."  ' 

For  nearly  ten  months  the  prisoners  had 
been  digging  a  tunnel  leading  from  one  of 
the  cellars  of  the  barracks  out  under  the 
concrete  flooring  to  the  farther  side  of  the 
stone  wall  which  surrounded  the  camp. 
Tlie  tunnel  finally  emerged  in  the  center  of 
a  small  wheat-field. 

By  dint  of  immense  labor  it  was 
completed. 

Two  days  before,  Niemeyer,  boasting 
of  the  camp  arrangements,  had  said: 

"Well,  gentlemen,  if  you  want  to  escape 
you  must  first  give  me  two  days'  notice." 

They  didn't  give  him  notice,  but  two 
days  later — almost  to  the  hour — twenty - 
nine  officers  crawled  thi'ough  the  tunnel, 
and  ten  of  them  got  clear  awaj'  to  England 
— a  record  escape  from  any  camp  in  Ger- 
many during  the  war. 

When  the  Hun  sergeant-major  on  the 
morning  following  the  escape  reported: 
"Twenty-nine  missing,  Herr  Kapitdn!^' 
Niemeyer  was  within  an  ace  of  losing  his 
reason.     He   stormed    and    raved,    calling 


out  the  guard  and  commanding  them  to 
fire  on  any  British  officer  who  dared  so  much 
as  to  look  out  of  the  windows. 

Then  he  ordered  a  parade  on  the  square. 
Mad  with  pride,  he  sent  several  senior 
officers  to  the  cells  for  coming  on  parade  in 
shoes  instead  of  boots,  or  for  other  off?nses 
equally  childish. 

It  was  decided  next  day  as  a  reprisal 
that  all  the  officer-prisoners  should  come 
on  parade,  from  colonels  downward,  with- 
out either  hat  or  tunic.  Then  Niemeyer 
showed  his  true  colors,  his  true  Pi'ussian 
colors — arrogant  in  victory,  servile  in 
defeat. 

Fearing  a  mutiny,  he  ordered  the  sentries 
to  charge.  The  sentries,  however,  hated 
Niemeyer  more  than  the  prisoners,  and  the 
"charge"  was  a  laughable  melodramatic 
fiasco.  The  only  officer  to  suffer  was 
Cudmore — an  Australian  airman— who, 
ham]>ered  by  the  fact  that  he  had  a 
wooden  leg,  could  not  get  into  the  barracMs 
in  time.  He  was  arrested  and  remained 
three  weeks  "in  the  jug." 

Niemeyer,  hated  ])v  soldiers  and  civilians 
alike,  became  the  laughing-stock  of 
Holzminden. 

The  "tunnel"  was  dug  up  on  orders  from 
Berlin.  The  episode  knocked  Niemeyer's 
prestige  on  the  head.  He  was  never  quite 
the  same  afterward.  He  often  tried  to 
bluster  and  bully.  But  he  had  been  found 
out.  Even  in  Germany  they  laughed  at 
him — the  man  who  pretended  to  be  a 
gentleman,  yet  showed  such  a  stupid 
ignorance  in  dealing  with  gentlemen. 


MODERN  NEW  YORK  RESTAURANT 
ADOPTS  A  "COST-PLUS"  BASIS 


THE  "cost-plus"  system  has  got  into 
the  catering  business.  A  restaurateur 
in  New  York  is  analyzing  the  cost  of  every- 
thing in  his  shop,  including  "overhead" 
and  service,  .and  is  charging  his  customers 
accordingly,  adding  his  profit,  of  course, 
to  everything.  Every  one  who  enters  has 
to  pay  his  share  of  such  expenses  as  rent, 
labor,  heat,  light,  and  repairs;  but  after 
he  has  done  that,  he  finds  the  food  absurdlj' 
cheap.  It  does  not  pay  to  go  to  this 
restaurant  for  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  sandwich, 
for  the  initial  charge  makes  such  an  order 
come  very  high;  but  the  proprietor  points 
out  that  he  is  running  a  restaurant,  not  a 
lunch-counter.  At  a  lunch-counter  the 
"overhead^'  would  be  small,  and  the 
entrance  charge  low  enough  to  go  with 
"short  orders."  Under  the  present  system, 
he  says,  restaurant-keepers  rob  the  cus- 
tomer who  eats  a  full  meal,  in  order  to  give 
charity  to  him  who  orders  just  a  bite  or 
two.  Alfred  W.  McCann,  who  describes 
this  revolutionary  eating-house  in  the  New 
York  Globe,  tells  us  that  this  restaurateur 
has  figured  it  out  that  it  costs  him  exactly 
32  cents  for  every  man,  woman,  or  child 
who  takes  a  seat  at  one  of  his  tables.    True. 

This    fixt   cost    of    ojicration,    including 
rent,  labor,  fuel,  light,  repairs,  etc.,  varies 
in  different  eating-houses,  and  the  more  ; 
pretentious  the  establishment  the  higher  i 
the  fixt  cost  for  service. 

The  injustice  heretofore  rampant  in  the 
restaurant  world  can  be  traced  to  this  fact : 
A  man,  for  instance,  who  eats  a  plate  of 
wheat  cakes,  a  baked  apple,  and  a  cup  of  | 
coffee,  for  which  he  pays  25  cents,  imposes   \ 


The  Men  Who  Smoked 
Through  the  Argonne 

Our  fighting  men  did  a  splendid  and  telling 
piece  of  work  in  driving  the  Huns  out  of  the 
Argonne  Forest.     Our  men  did  it  smoking. 

One  of  them  wrote  home  that  tlie  War  would 
have  proved  far  worse  than  General  Sherman's 
crisp  and  deathless  definition  of  it,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  smokes. 

Smoking  was  allowed  in  the  army  hospitals. 
Many  a  man  for  whom  there  was  no  anes- 
thetic went  under  the  knife  grimly  smoking. 
Tobacco  and  America  were  both  discovered 
in  H9^2.  Something  over  four  hundred  years 
later,  when  people  were  ruling  out  everything 
looking  in  the  least  like  a  vice,  the  whole 
world  sat  up  and  recognized  the  virtues  of 
tobacco. 

Men  who  smoked,  particularly  old  pipe- 
smokers,  knew  of  these  virtues  long  ago. 
Thej'  had  learned  by  experience  how  smoking 
eased  up  the  nerves. 

After  a  troubled  daj-,  thej'  dropped  into  easy 
chairs,  filled  their  pipes, 
lighted   the  brimming 
bowls,  and  as  thej'  puffed 
happily,  where,   where 
were    the    cares   of   that 
day  y     When   some    time 
later    they     strolled    up- 
stairs,  last  to   bed.   they 
were  ready  with  a  good 
night's   sleep    for 
the  troubles  of  the 
next  day.      Things 
looked    better     be- 
cause a  good  smoke 
had    made    them 
feel     better    them- 
selves. 

That's  what  a  man 
needs  in  life  always. 
No  matter  how  well 
things  are  breaking, 
he  craves  something  to  make  things  look 
better. 

And  a  pipeful  of  just  the  right  tobacco  does 
that  better  than  anything  else. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  a  tobacco  that  wholly 
suits  him,  and  the  tobacco  that  suits  one  man 
fails  to  suit  another. 

Many  men  drift  along  using  a  tobacco  not 
quite  what  they  want  until  they  can  find  one 
more  satisfactory. 

Do  you  belong  in  this  last  class  ?  If  so,  we 
would  be  mighty  glad  to  learn  what  you  think 
of  Edgeworth  Tobacco. 

It  may  not  suit  you  any  better  than  the 
tobacco  you  are  using,  but  on  the  other  hand 
it  may  prove  to  be  just  the  tobacco  you  have 
been  hoping  to  run  across. 

If  it  proves  to  be  that,  you  w  ill  be  mighty 
glad  you  read  this  advertisement,  for  the  rest 
is  easj'. 

Merely  send  us  on  a  postcard  your  name  and 
address,  together  with  those  of  the  dealer 
usually  supplying  your  smoking  needs,  and 
we  will  mail  you  at  once  a  generous  sample  of 
Edgeworth  Tobacco  in  both  forms — Plug  Slice 
and  Ready-Rubbed. 

Edge\yorth  Plug  Slice  is  pressed  into  cakes, 
then  cut  by  keen  knives  into  thin  moist  slices. 
Rub  a  slice  between  the  hands  and  it  makes 
an  average  pipe-load. 

Edgeworth  Ready-iRubbed  comes  prepared 
to  pour  straight  into  your  pipe.  It  packs 
nicely,  and  burns  freely,  evenly,  to  the  very 
bottom,  getting  better  and  better. 

Edgeworth  is  sold  in  various  sizes,  suited  to 
the  needs  and  means  of  all  purchasers.  Both 
Edgeworth  Ready  -  Rubbed  and  Edgeworth 
Plug  Slice  come  in  small  pocket-size  packages, 
in  attractive  tin  humidors  and  glass  jars,  and 
also  in  economical  in-botween  quantities  for 
customers  wanting  more  than  a  small  package, 
but  not  quite  the  humidor  size. 

For  the  free  samples  upon  which  we  ask 
your  judgment,  address  Larus  &  Brother  Co., 
o  South  -Jlst  Street.  Riclimond,  Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 
jobber  cannot  suppl}  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send  you 
prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one- or  two-dozen  car- 
ton of  any  size  of  Plug  Slice  or  Ready -Rubbed 
for  the  same  price  you  would  pay  the  jobber. 
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upon  the  restaurant  not  only  an  actual 
loss  of  32  cents,  but  also  the  cost  of  the 
food,  which  would  perhaps  make  the  total 
loss  40  cents. 

The  restaurant  proprietors  make  no 
pretense  of  being  philanthropists.  They 
know  -that  when  they  pocket  such  loss  on 
the  small  check  they  are  obliged  to  impose 
a  compensating  tax  somewhere  else.  The 
only  other  place  where  they  can  find  an 
opportunity  to  even  up  the  score  is  at  the 
table  where  somebody  wants  roast  beef, 
ham  and  eggs,  chicken,  or  some  other  staple 
of  the  kind.  Hence  the  losses  involved  in 
the  small  checks  have  to  be  passed  over  to 
the  larger  checks,  and  the  man  who  eats  a 
square  meal  is  obliged  not  only  to  pay  for 
the  luxury  of  his  meal,  but  he  is  also  com- 
pelled to  absorb  the  cost  of  serving  a 
stranger  at  the  next  table  with  a  light 
lunch. 

The  revolutionary  proprietor  is  quoted 
as  saying: 

Under  this  absurd  system  the  small  cheek 
becomes  a  subject  for  charity  and  the 
large  check  an  excuse  for  theft.  The  mere 
fact  that  such  a  system  has  been  in  vogue 
for  years  does  not  justify  its  perpetuation. 

My  system  is  merely  designed  to  take 
the  headaches  out  of  the  restaurant  busi- 
ness and  to  put  it  on  such  a  plane  of 
honesty  that  every  man  who  is  obliged  to 
eat  in  a  restaurant  may  know  that  he  is 
being  charged  for  what  he  himself  eats 
and  not  for  what  others  eat.  If  he  wants 
to  voluntarily  contribute  to  charity  there 
are  many  organizations  ready  to  receive 
his  contribution. 

Neither  my  restaurant  nor  any  other 
restaurant  pretends  to  be  a  charitable 
institution.  Yet,  under  the  old  system,  we 
were  obliged  to  dispense  a  hypocritical 
form  of  charity  to  half  our  patrons,  and 
then  steal  from  the  other  half  in  order  to 
come  out  even. 

So  many  old  habits  are  going  by  the 
board  that  this  one,  which  has  less  right  to 
survive  than  any  other  evil  system,  is 
also  bound  to  go.  Hence,  we  have  devised 
a  means  of  taxing  our  patrons  so  as  to 
avoid  discrimination  against  any  of  them 
in  our  charges  for  service. 

By  computing  the  restaurant  check  from 
a  fixt  charge,  which  includes  service,  ad- 
ministration, old  accounts,  depreciation; 
and  profit,  and  then  adding  the  actual  cost, 
and  only  the  actual  cost,  of  the  food  served, 
we  can  intelligently  estimate  the  value 
of  both,  and  fix  an  honest  charge  for  them. 

Our  patrons,  under  the  new  system, 
select  such  foods  as  they  please,  knowing 
that  they  are  paying  exactly  what  that 
food  costs,  according  to  its  current  market 
value,  plus  the  cost  of  doing  business  and 
a  fixt  profit  of  4  cents  on  every  check. 
Thus  we  escape  the  necessity  of  having  to 
overcharge  on  one  item  of  food  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  on  another. 

Furthermore,  when  the  market  price  of 
any  food  declines,  the  reduction  is  immedi- 
ately reflected  in  our  prices.  For  instance, 
we  serve  no  canned  spinach  in  our  restau- 
rant. To-daj'  we  are  paying  .$2. ■25  for  a 
fifteen-pound  basket  of  fi'esh  s])inach.  A 
portion  of  this  spinach,  as  our  books  now 
show,  costs  us  actually  8  cents,  and  we 
serve  it  for  8  cents.  In  the  summer  time, 
when  we  are  able  to  buy  a  thirty-pound 
barrel  of  fresh  spinach  for  75  cents,  we  will 
be  able  to  serve  a  dish  of  spinach  for 
2  cents  or  less. 

At  their  present  cost  we  serve  two  eggs — 
boiled,  fried,  scrambled,  poached,  or  as  an 
omelet  -for  12  cents.  When  the  cost  of 
fresh  eggs  is  cut  in  haK  we  will  serve  two 


poached  eggs  for  G  cents,  and  so  on  all 
through. 

In  computing  the  cost  of  the  food 
served  at  our  tables  we  simply  take  the 
actual  cost  of  food  materials,  plus  the 
losses  in  trimming,  preparation,  and  dis- 
tribution, but  do  not  include  it  in  the  cost 
of  cooking,  of  labor,  or  any  other  expense 
incidental  to  the  preparation  and  serving 
of  a  meal.  All  that  goes  into  the  32-cent 
item. 

A  writer  in  Printer's  Ink,  also  quoted  by 
Mr.  McCann,  notes  that  this  system  is  "an 
attempt  to  get  around  an  evil  that  affects 
every  business  dealing  in  small  wares." 
He  goes  on  to  say: 

A  druggist  told  me  the  other  day  that  he 
loses  3  cents  every  time  he  sells  only  a 
nickel's  worth  of  stuff  to  a  patron.  Ordi- 
narily it  wouldn't  take  twice  as  muoh 
salesman's  time  to  make  a  dollar  sale. 
Practically  the  same  restaurant  machinery 
is  set  in  motion  to  serve  the  25-cent  patron 
that  is  required  for  the  feUow  whose  cheek 
runs  four  or  five  tiines  as  large.  The  whole 
plan  has  the  merit  of  novelty.  If  it  suc- 
ceeds it  may  point  the  way  to  other  sys- 
tems for  segregating  costs  that  may  be 
tried  out  in  various  lines. 


WHAT  HAPPENS  IN  THE  PATH  OF  A 
MERCILESS  ARMY  OF  ANTS 


AS  that  active  naturalist  and  aviator, 
Mr.  William  Beebe,  has  recently 
sailed  on  another  visit  to  his  beloved 
jungles  in  Guiana.  Ave  may  expect  new 
pictures  of  tropical  life  like  those  that 
delighted  the  readers  of  his  latest  book, 
"Jungle  Peace"  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.).  In 
this  book  Mr.  Beebe  tells  of  that  strange 
bird,  the  hoatzin,  a  relic  of  pre-Glacial 
days,  that  in  its  pin-feather  stage  climl)s 
the  trees  of  the  moist  region  that  it  in- 
habits, and,  when  hard  prest,  escapes  by 
taking  a  straight  dive  into  the  waters  be- 
low. Hardly  of  less  interest  is  the  follow- 
ing description  of  a  marching  armj*  of  ants: 

I  was  dozing  quietly  in  my  hammock, 
glad  to  escape  for  an  instant  the  insistent 
screaming  of  a  cicada  which  seemed  to  have 
gone  mad  in  the  jungle  heat,  when  a  low, 
rustling  caught  my  ear — a  sound  of  mov- 
ing leaves  A\4thout  wind;  the  voice  of  a 
breeze  in  the  midst  of  breathless  heat. 
There  was  in  it  .something  sinister  and  fore- 
boding. I  leaned  over  the  edge  of  my 
hammock,  aiul  saw  coming  toward  me.  in  a 
broad,  irregular  front,  a  great  army  of  ants, 
battalion  after  battalion  of  them  flowing 
like  a  sea  of  living  motes  over  twigs  and 
leaves  and  stems. 

I  knew  the  danger  and  I  half  sat  up, 
prepared  to  roll  out  and  walk  to  one  side. 
Thonl  gaged  my  supporting  strands;  tested 
them  until  they  vibrated  and  hummed, 
and  lay  back,  watching  to  see  what  would 
come  about.  1  knew  that  no  creature  in 
the  world  could  stay  in  the  path  of  this 
horde  and  live.  To  kill  an  insect  or  a  great 
bird  would  require  only  a  few  instants, 
and  the  death  of  a  jaguar  or  a  tai)ir  would 
mc^an  only  a  few  more.  Against  this  iittack, 
claws,  teeth,  poison  fangs  would  be  idle 
w(;apons. 

In  the  van  fled  a  cloud  of  terrified 
insects — those  gifted  with  flight  lo  wing 
their  way  far  off,  while  the  humbler  ones 
went  running  headlong,  their  legs,  four, 
six,    or    a    huudred,    making    the    swiftest 


pace  vouchsafed  them.  There  were  foolish 
folk  who  climbed  up  low  ferns,  achieving 
the  swaying,  topmost  fronds  only  to  be 
trailed  by  the  savage  ants  and  brought 
down  to  instant  death. 

Even  the  winged  ones  were  not  immune, 
for  if  they  hesitated  a  second,  an  ant  would 
seize  upon  them,  and,  altho  carried  into 
the  air,  would  not  loosen  his  grip,  but  cling 
to  them,  obstruct  their  flight,  and  perhaps 
bring  them  to  earth  in  the  heart  of  the 
jungle,  where,  cut  off  from  their  kind,  the 
single  combat  would  be  waged  to  the  death. 
From  where  I  watched,  I  saw  massacres 
innumerable;  terrible  battles  in  whici 
some  creature — a  giant  beside  an  ant — 
fought  for  his  life,  crushing  to  death 
scores  of  the  enemy  before  giving  up. 

They  were  a  merciless  army  and  their 
number  was  countless,  with  host  upon  host 
following  close  on  each  other's  heels.  A 
horde  of  warriors  found  a  bird  in  my  game 
bag,  and  left  of  it  hardly  a  feather.  1 
wondered  whether  they  would  discover 
me,  and  they  did,  tho  I  think  it  was  more 
by  accident  than  by  intention.  Neverthe- 
less, a  haK  dozen  ants  appeared  on  the  foot 
strands,  nervously  twiddling  their  antenna- 
in  my  direction.  Their  appraisal  was  brief; 
with  no  more  than  a  second's  delay  they 
started  toward  me.  I  waited  until  they 
were  well  on  their  way,  then  vigorously 
twanged  the  cords  imder  them  harpwise, 
sending  all  the  scouts  into  midair  aiul 
headlong  down  among  their  fellows.  So 
far  as  I  knew,  this  was  a  revolutionary 
maneuAcr  in  military  tactics,  comparable 
only  to  the  explosion  of  a  set  mine. 

But  even  so,  when  the  last  of  this  brigade 
had  gone  on  their  menacing,  pitiless  way, 
and  the  danger  had  passed  to  a  new  prov- 
ince, I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  certain 
inexorable  fate  of  a  man  who,  unable  to 
move  from  his  hamrAock  or  to  make  any 
defense,  should  be  exiiosed  to  their  attack. 


LITTLE  DOINGS  IN  WAR-TIME  FRANCE, 
'     TOLD  BY  DR.  PAUL  VAN  DYKE 


A  PICTURESQUE  phenomenon  of  bird- 
life  in  war,  already  noted  by  other 
observers,  is  described  with  exceptional 
vividness  and  charm  by  Dr.  Paul  Van 
Dyke,  director  of  the  American  University 
Union,  Paris,  in  the  March  number  of 
Scribner's  Magazine.  The  scene  is  at  the 
front,  in  advance  of  the  foremost  guns. 
"One  of  the  staff  officers  with  me  said  to  the 
other,  'It  is  just  as  well  not  to  stay  too 
r  close  to  these  guns,'  and  we  moved  ahead 
and  to  the  right,  some  three  hundred  yards 
each  way."  Then,  continues  Dr.  Van 
Dyke: 

Just  where  the  other  slope  of  the  hill 
began  to  lead  down  from  the  top  of  the  long 
flat  ridge  there  was  a  convenient  hole  about 
four  feet  deep,  evidently  dug  for  an  olv 
server's  post.  We  got  into  it  and  waited. 
The  two  men  on  either  side  of  me  atten- 
tively consulted  their  wrist-watches  and 
bade  me  watch  the  opposite  hills  across  the 
Vesle,  where  the  German  guns  were.  I 
heard  the  distant  whirring  of  motors  ami 
turned  to  see  three  airplanes  mo\ing 
toward  us  on  the  right.  "Are  those  Ger- 
mans? "  1  asked.  "Perhaps,"  said  my  com- 
rades as  they  crouched  into  the  hole  until 
their  steel  helmets  were  level  with  the  top. 
Just  at  this  moment  a  bird  rose  into  the  air 
from  the  grass  close  bt>side  us,  and  as  it 
climbed  straight  upward  1  recognized  that 
it  was  a  .skylark.  "The  show  is  beginning," 
said  the  major,  and  the  lark  began  to  sing 
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Garage  DoorHanger 


You  are  in  a  hurry  to  take 
your  car  out  in  the  morning. 
There  may  be  a  tire  to  pump 
up  or  some  adjustment  to 
make.  Then  is  when  you  will 
appreciate  the  extreme  handi- 

ness  of  the  Louden  garage  door  hanger.  You  enter  your  garage  by  the  foot 
door  as  easily  as  you  enter  your  home.  Leave  it  open,  or  if  a  cold  wind  is 
blowing,  slam  it  shut  and  work  in  the  warm.  When  ready  to  go  slide  the 
entire  door  around  the  comer  to  the  side  wall,  leaving  the  whole  front  end 
of  the  garage  open.     Jump  into  your  car  and  out  you  go. 

The  Louden  Garage  Door 

Operates  Entirely  on  the  Inside 

It  is  always  out  of  the  weather.  It  is  trouble-proof — 
winter  and  summer.  Roller  bearing  trolleys  make  it  easy 
to  operate — a  child  can  open  or  close  it. 

Your  garage  need  be  no  wider  than  the  door;  no  longer 
than  necessary  to  conveniently  hold  your  car.  The  Louden 
door  requires  no  operating  space — does  not  cut  off  from  3 
to  5  feet  of  car  room,  like  the  one-piece  inside  sliding 
door;  does  not  extend  several  feet  inward  like  the  folding 
door — does  away  with  unsightly  posts  out  in  the  yard 
that  are  necessary  for  outside  sliding  doors. 

The  Louden  door  is  built  in  three  sections, 
strongly  hinged  together,  one  section  swinging 
freely  as  a  foot  door — an  exclusive  Louden  fea- 
ture. It  hugs  the  corner  closely  when  moving 
back  and  forth;  lies  flat  against  the  wall  when 
open;  fits  snug  and  tight  when  closed — com- 
pletely solves  your  garage  door  problems.  Don't 
accept  anything  else. 

Available  for  any  size  door  up  to  12  feet.  The  outfit  includes 
track,  hangers,  hinges,  handles,  guide  rollers,  screws,  nails — 
everything  but  the  lumber,  with  full  directions  in  every 
package.     Price:  $7.50;  West  of  Rocky  Mountains,  $8.25. 

For  sale  by  leading  dealers  everjrwhere.  If  your  dealer  can- 
not supply  you,  we  will  ship  direct. 

Write  for  illustrated  book  giving  full  description.  A  post 
card  or  the  coupon  brings  it. 

1867— The  Louden  Machinery  Company— 1919 

8900  Court  Street,   Fairfield,   Iowa 

2288  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  MinVi. 

1051  W.  35th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

1047  Broadway,  Albany,   N.  Y. 

The  Harbison  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Canadian  Factory,  Guelph,  Ontario 


Get  this;  valu- 
able book.  It 
shows  plans  of 
Garages:  fully 
describes  and 
illuf^trates  the 
Louden  Hang- 
er.   It's  free. 


The  Louden 

Machinery 

Company 

8900  Court  Si..  Fairfcld.  Iowa 


OTHER  LOUDEN  PRODUCTS:  Sanitary  Cow  Stalls  and  Stanchions.  Steel  Animal  Peas.  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers.  Hay  Tools.  Barn  Door 
Hangers,  Water  Bowls — "Everything  for  the  Barn."  Also  complete  Overhead  Carrying  Systems,  for  Factories,  Warehooses,  Garages,  etc. 
Illustrated  Catalog  shows  full  Louden  Line.     Sent  free  on  request. 
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almost  above  our  heads.  The  next  in- 
stant the  battery  of  75's  on  our  left 
opened,  and  a  shell  from  a  heavier  battery 
half  a  mile  behind  us  went  screaming 
over  us,  bvit  the  brave  little  songster  kept 
on  singing,  and  while  from  all  around  us  the 
great  chorus  of  our  guns  grew  and  swelled, 
I  could  hear  his  clear,  tinkling  notes  ringing 
through  the  enormous  din  as  the  vibrant 
voice  of  the  soprano  carries  through  the 
orchestra  and  the  great  chorus.  Nor  did 
he  sink  down  into  silence  until  the  crash  of 
guns  seemed  almost  to  rock  the  very  sky. 

Another  personal  experience  repeated 
by  Dr.  Van  Dyke  concerns  a  time  when  he 
knew  he  was  closer  to  the  front  line  than  he 
had  any  official  right  to  be,  and  was  also 
a  bit  puzzled  as  to  the  way  out.  Sud- 
denly, he  continues. 

There  rose  over  the  top  of  the  hill  a 
khaki  cap.  I  ran  around  the  shoulder  and 
saw  an  American  officer  riding  slowly 
along  a  wood  road.  A  waving  of  the  arras 
and  a  shout  and  he  halted.  When  I  got 
up  to  him  I  asked:  "Which  way  do  I 
go  for ?" 

"Back  along  this  road,"  he  said,  eying 
me  the  while  intently  and  curiously.  My 
coat  was  off  so  that  he  could  not  see  what 
I  was,  and  my  appearance  there  certainly 
demanded  explanation.  "I  am  Dr.  Paul 
Van  Dyke,  of  Princeton  University,  and" 
— the  captain  was  springing  from  the 
saddle  on  the  side  away  from  me,  and  I  had 
visions  of  a  revolver  coming  around  the 
horse's  head,  with  an  order  to  show  my 
papers.  Instead,  it  was  an  outstretched 
hand.  "Well,  this  is  luck.  Ever  since 
you  came  over  the  hill  I  have  been  Won- 
dering where  I  had  seen  your  face  before. 
I  used  to  be  in  your  class  eight  years  ago. 
It's  a  long  way  to  Princeton.  How  in 
thunder  did  you  get  here,  alone,  close  to 
the  lines,  and  just  behind  my  battery?" 

This  story,  which  ought  to  appeal  to  all 
good  sportsmen  trained  to  respect  the  game 
laws,  is  told  of  a  captain  who  was  an 
ardent  fisherman  and  whose  talk,  even  in 
war-time,  ran  to  the  cool  brooks  of  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire — 

He  was  standing  by  the  roadside  after 
the  Argonne  drive,  watching  some  detach- 
ments of  prisoners  go  by.  First  came  a 
stalwart  little  bunch  of  powerfully  built 
Bavarians,  and  after  them  crawled  feebly 
a  file  of  worn-out  old  men  of  the  Landwehr 
and  slender,  white-faced  lads  of  the  last 
class  called  to  the  coFors.  The  captain 
watched  a  moment  in  silence,  then  his  lip 
curled  in  scorn,  and  as  he  swung  on  his 
heel  to  walk  away:  "Oh,  hell,"  he  said, 
"they  ought  to  throw  them  back  under 
six  inches." 

No  collection  of  war-lime  reminiscences 
is  complete  without  at  least  one  anecdote 
of  a  negro  soldier,  and  Dr.  Van  Dyke 
contributes  this  as  coming  from  a  Red- 
Cross  nurse  from  the  lower  Mississippi, 
"with  an  accent  as  soft  and  smooth  as  the 
current  of  the  great  river  on  whose  banks 
she  was  born" — 

"Well,  boy"  (this  to  a  six-foot  colored 
infantryman),  "what  you  doing  here  so 
far  from  home?" 

A  sudden  gleam  of  ivory  which  seemed 
to  run  all  the  way  around  his  head. 

"Well,  ma'am,  you  sec,  this  fool  niggiu- 
always  did  have  more  curiosity  than  good 
sense." 
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SILVER  STRIPES  BEHIND  THE  GOLD 
BROKE  THE  GERMAN  LINE 


THE  lucky  boys  with  the  gold  chevrons 
may  "give  them  the  laugh" — these 
officers  and  men  who  go  about  with  only 
the  colorless  silver  stripes  on  their  arms; 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  them, 
especially  over  in  Hoboken,  where  silver- 
stripers  abound.  "Bunk  heroes" — "too 
proud  to  fight" — "rocking-chair  soldiers," 
and  other  remarks  are  applied  to  them, 
says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening 
World,  taking  up  the  cudgels  in  their 
behalf;  but,  just  the  same,  they  did  their 
bit  in  winning  the  war  right  there  in 
Hoboken  by  sending  over  two  million 
fighters  to  bend  and  break  the  Hinden- 
burg  line,  to  drive  thi-ough  the  Argonne, 
and  otherwise  produce  a  solid  American 
impression  on  the  Hun.  "For  these  are 
the  men  of  Uncle  Sam's  Embarkation 
Service,"  says  the  writer,  "unsung,  un- 
cheered,  urrdeeorated."  He  continues  with 
words  that  ought  to  leave  them  no  longer 
"uneheered,"  and  mentions  rumors  that 
they  are  not  long  to  remain  undecorated: 

When  the  men  of  the  A.  E.  F.  were 
winning  undying  glory  at  the  Marne, 
Chateau-Thierry,  St.  Mihiel,  and  the 
Argonne,  these  silver-chevroned  soldiers 
were  interned  on  the  Hoboken  shores. 

Instead  of  kicking  holes  in  the  Hinden- 
burg  line,  they  were  home  manipulating 
troop-trains,  ships,  and  men,  often  working 
twenty -four  hours  a  day  in  order  to  keep 
unbroken  the  khaki  stream  that  flowed 
eastward  to  the  coast  of  France. 

The  war -record  of  the  Embarkation 
Service  is  something  one  seldom  hears 
about.  The  names  of  its  members  seldom 
got  into  the  papers,  they  never  killed 
Germans,  no  brilliant  war-medals  dangled 
from  their  obscure  bosoms — and  they  wore 
silver  chevrons. 

Now  what  romance  can  one  possiblj' 
attach  to  a  silver  chevron? 

Answer:     None  whatever. 

However,  the  achievements  of  this 
invisible  and  unsung  army  are  slowly 
winning  recognition  and  approval  in 
Washington. 

The  first  sign  of  this  came  a  few  days 
ago  when  Secretary  of  War  Baker  an- 
nounced that  Maj.-Gen.  Da\id  C.  Shanks, 
commanding  officer  of  the  port  of  em- 
barkation, had  been  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal. 

The  official  citation  has  reached  the 
port  of  embarkation — or  debarkation,  as 
it  is  now  called — in  Hoboken.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

"Maj.-Gen.  D.  C.  Shanks,  U.S.A.,  is 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
for  especially  meritorious  and  conspicuous 
service  in  the  administration  of  the  Port  o.f 
Embarkation,  Hoboken,  X.  J.,  in  connection 
with  the  shipment  of  troops  overseas." 

The  Evening  World  has  learned  from 
a  reliable  source  that  other  decorations  m  ill 
soon  be  filtering  through  from  Washington 
in  the  general  direction  of  Hoboken.  A 
wireless  rumor  to  this  effect  has  reached 
th(>  Embarkation  Ser\'i('e,  but  no  one  can 
be  found  who  will  admit  that  he  knows 
where  it  came  from. 

The  men  of  tlie  Embarkation  Ser- 
vice, from  Major -General  Shanks  and 
Brig.-Oen.  George  H.  McManus  down 
to    the   soldiers   who   guard    the   gates   to 


the  piers,  are  slow  to  admit  that  they 
have  played  a  great  part  in  the  war.  but 
they  cheerfully  admit  that  they  got  no 
nearer  the  fighting  front  than  the  gangway 
of  a  transport. 

"The  work  here  had  to  be  done  by 
somebody,  I  suppose,"  said  Capt.  King 
W.  Snell,  aid  to  General  McManus,  who 
is  troop  movement  officer.  "Otherwise 
the  1,79.5,411  officers,  men,  and  nurses 
shipped  to  France  by  the  Embarkation 
Service  might  be  still  waiting  for  trans- 
portation. But  who  wants  to  be  interned 
in  Hoboken  when  the  main  show  is  three 
or  four  thousand  miles  away?  It  was  like 
standing  outside  the  big  tent  and  punch- 
ing tickets  to  a  three-ringed  circus.  We 
worked  like  dogs  and  never  got  a  chance 
to  see  the  main  performance." 

This  attitude  would  probably  be  found 
to  be  that  of  the  2.400  officers  and  24,000 
enhsted  men  engaged  in  the  Embarkation 
Service. 

They  are  all  glad  to  have  been  able 
to  do  their  bit,  but  most  of  them  look 
at  their  silver  che\Tons  and  feel  that 
they've  been  cheated  out  of  something. 

During  the  entire  period  of  embar- 
kation, from  May,  1917,  to  November, 
1918,  the  average  number  of  American 
soldiers  placed  dailv  on  French  soil  was 
3,500. 

In  a  single  day — the  last  day  of  August, 
1918 — 46,214  dough-boys  were  shipped  out 
of  the  port  of  New  York.  This  is  claimed 
as  a  world's  record  for  a  single  day's  ship- 
ment of  troops. 

The  figures  for  the  previous  month, 
July,  are  held  by  the  Embarkation  Service 
to  constitute  another  world's  record  in 
troop  transportation.  In  this  month  268,- 
117  officers  and  men  were  put  aboard 
vessels  and  sent  overseas  bj'  the  Embarka- 
tion Service. 

This  was  the  highest  number  reached 
during  the  period  of  the  war.  The  num- 
ber of  men  shipped  to  P>ance  had  steadily 
increased  from  May,  1917,  when  the  figures 
for  the  month  were  only  1,.543. 

It  required  9.S6  sailings  to  transport 
a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  France 
to  win  the  war.  These  sailings  were  car- 
ried out  by  307  vessels,  108  of  them  being 
naval,  182  commercial,  and  17  Allied 
transports. 

At  the  port  of  embarkation  in  Hoboken 
it  is  declared  that  the  work  of  fitting  these 
vessels  out  as  transjwrts  was  done  entirely 
by  the  Army  instead  of  by  the  Navy,  as 
has  been  generally  believed. 

The  Embarkation  Service  points  with 
pride  to  the  work  done  by  the  Army  in 
building  up  a  trans|)ort  fleet. 

Major-General  Shanks  has '  served  as 
commanding  officcT  of  the  ])ort  of  em- 
barkation i)ractically  through  the  war. 
The  officers  who  have  served  with  him  and 
with  Brigadier-General  McManus  are  men 
who  liave  grown  up  with  the  Embarkation 
Service,  the  personnel  ha\ing  changed 
very  little  .since  th«>  declaration  of  war. 

Brigadier-General  McManus  and  Col. 
•lohn  Robertson  are  heads  of  the  Troop 
Movement  Office  of  the  port  of  iinbarka- 
tion,  under  them  being  sixteen  line  officers, 
several  of  whom  are  West  Point  graduates. 

The  same  efficiency  that  marked  the 
shipments  of  the  A.  E.  F.  overseas  is 
characterizing  its  return.  Three  hundred 
thousand  douirh-iioxs  hnvv  already  been 
landed  from  "over  there." 

The  smoothness  and  rapidity  with  which 
the  debarkation  officers  work  were  demon- 
strated a  few  days  ago  when  the  ua\al 
transjuM't  Lcriathnn  docked  in  Hoboken 
with  9, ."UK)  troops  and  equipment. 

Ill    less    than     three    hours    after    tliis 
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giant  liner  tied  up  there  wasn't  a  dough- 
boy or  a  scrap  of  equipment  in  sight.  The 
entire  outfit  had  been  entrained  and  was  on 
its  way  to  camp. 


GENERAL    BUNDY'S  "DEFENSIVE    OF- 
FENSIVE" AT  CHATEAU-THIERRY] 


'"npO  hold  joui  line,  attack  the  Une 
A  of  the  enemy"  — on  that  principle, 
writes  Gen.  Omar  Bundy,  the  battle  of 
Chateau-Thierry,  possibly  the  turning 
poiut  of  the  war,  was  won  by  American 
troops  fresh  from  training-camps.  Gen- 
eral Bundy,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  Second  Division  when  it  covered  the 
Chateau-Thierry  sector,  has  written  a 
full  and  authoritative  account  of  the 
Division's  work  in  those  great  days  when 
the  Germans  were  on  their  way  to  Paris 
by  way  of  Meaux.  After  the  broken 
French  regiments  had  filtered  through  the 
American  lines  and  the  first  rush  of  the 
German  war  -  machine  had  been  stopt, 
his  account  relates,  there  was  a  danger- 
spot  in  Belleau  Wood;  an  attack  launched 
from  it  might  cut  the  road  to  Paris,  the 
main  American  line  of  supply.  It  was  a 
question  of  defense — in  fact,  with  all  the 
Allied  forces  defense  was  the  problem 
forced  upon  them  by  the  German  High 
Command,  and  yet,  as  he  writes  in  Evenj- 
body's  Magazine: 

It  was  not  oiu-  intention  to  fight  a  purely 
defensive  battle.  From  the  very  da>'  of 
our  arrival  in  France,  General  Pershing 
had  taken  every  occasion  to  inculcate  in 
his  Army  the  spirit  of  the  offensive.  His 
teachings  were  now  bearing  fruit.  Every 
American  officer  and  soldier  knew  that  the 
best  way  to  hold  our  own  line  was  to 
attack  that  of  the  enemy. 

Therefore  the  marines  were  sent  for- 
ward into  Belleau  Wood,  and  also  into 
Bouresches,  thus  starting  a  "defensive  of- 
fensive" that  completely  accomplished  the 
ends  which  the  American  Command  had 
in  view.  In  this  authoritative  account  by 
the  high  commanding  officer,  some  disputes 
as  to  just  what  parts  were  played  by  dif- 
ferent units  of  marines  and  infantry  are 
cleared  up.  There  is  mention,  for  in- 
stance, of  an  infantry  unit  that  attacked 
by  mistake  and  thus,  even  tho  ordered  back 
to  the  previous  line  and  so  deprived  of 
official  glory,  neverth(>less,  may  claim, 
unofficially,  the  honor  of  participating  in 
the  great  advance.  As  General  Bimdy  puts 
it  in  his  carefully  correct  account: 

In  the  attack  on  Bouresches,  a  battalion 
of  the  2;id  Infantry,  finding  that  the 
marines  on  their  left  were  advancing,  also 
eagerly  entcTcd  the  fight.  It  was  not  the 
intention  that  they  should  advance  at  that 
time,  but  this  fact  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  understood  by  tlie  battalion  com- 
mander, and  it  was,  no  doubt,'  a  disap- 
pointment to  him,  as  well  as  to  his  bat- 
talion, when  he  received  orders  to  retir<> 
to  his  old  position.  The  results  of  the 
day's  fighting  were  a  number  of  prisoners 
and  some  machine  guns  and  trench-mortars. 
Our  own  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  had 
been  heavy. 


The  General  continues  with  what  may 
be  considered  almost  an  official  report  of 
the  deeds  performed  in  those  great  days, 
and  the  units  that  performed  them: 


On  June  11,  after  a  longer  artillery 
preparation  than  in  the  first  instance,  but 
still  not  entirely  effective  against  the  well- 
sheltered  German  machine-gun  nests,  the 
marines  renewed  their  attack  in  the  Belleau 
Wood.  They  made  a  further  advance  and 
took  more  prisoners,  but  all  of  the  wood 
was  not  yet  ours.  The  Germans  were 
making  a  determined*  resistance.  They 
were  putting  in  fresh  troops  and  were 
subjecting  our  lines  to  a  terrific  artillery 
bombardment  of  high-explosive  and  gas- 
shells.  Altho  the  wood  was  not  yet 
cleared,  the  lines  were  further  advanced 
and  the  marines  had  taken  three  hundred 
prisoners.  A  third  attack  resulted  in 
more  prisoners  and  more  machine  g\ins. 

In  the  meantime,  the  9th  Infantry,  on 
the  right  of  our  line,  had  advanced  its 
position  to  the  northern  edge  of  the  Bois  de 
la  Marette  and  was  digging  in.  In  fact, 
the  entire  3d  Brigade,  assisted  by  a 
battalion  of  the  2d  Engineers,  had  been 
working  every  night  in  strengthening  its 
lines,  which  were  continuously  under 
enemy  machine-gun  and  artillery  -  fire. 
The  defensive  part  that  this  brigade  was 
playing  was  very  difficult.  They  were 
having  heavy  losses  through  shell-fire 
and  gas  bombardments,  to  which  they 
themselves  could  not  reply.  Their  duty 
now  was  to  hold  their  lines.  Their 
present  action  was  confined  to  a  rifle  and 
machine-gun  duel  with  the  enemy,  and 
to  patrol  encounters  between  the  lines.. 
The  time  for  their  advance  was  to  come 
later. 

The  artillery  brigade  was  doing  heroic 
work.  The  battery  commanders  and  junior 
officers  were  amply  proving  the  value 
of  the  teaching  they  had  received  under 
highly  trained  field-officers  of  long  ex- 
perience in  the  regular  Army.  Colonel 
McCloskey's  regiment  of  7r)'s  worked  con- 
tinuously with  the  4th  Brigade  in  prompt 
and  perfect  harmony.  It  was  the  same 
with  Colonel  Davis's  regiment  and  the  3d 
Brigade.  The  heavier  l.'j.j's,  under  Colo- 
nel Bowley,  were  used  quickly  whenever 
good  targets  were  found.  Artillery  am-» 
munition  was  now  more  plentiful,  and  we 
were  able  to  obtain  a  supply  of  gas-siiells 
with  which  to  retaliate  for  the  gas  at- 
tacks of  the  Germans.  Thus  the  artillery 
l)layed  a  controlling  i)art  in  the  battle. 
Captui'ed  prisoneis  gave  accounts  of  the 
destructive  and  disheartening  effect  of 
our  terrific  artillery-fire.  It  was  with 
'them  as  with  us:  .slielis  reached  the 
supports  and  reserves,  and  the  routes  of 
supply.  On  the  modern  battle-field  no 
place  is  safe. 

That  part  of  the  marine  brigade  tliat 
was  still  fighting  in  the  Belleau  Wood  had 
become  so  exhausted  and  reduced  in  nvim- 
bers  that  relief  was  necessary.  It  could 
not  be  furnished  from  the  battalions  in 
the  brigade  and  division  reserve  because 
these  battalions  had  just  come  out  of  the 
front  line  and  were  not  in  condition  to 
immediately  return. 

The  7th  Infantry,  a  jiart  of  the  3d 
Division,  was  behind  our  lines  as  Army 
r(>s(Tve.  Application  was  made  to  Gen- 
eral Degoutte,  who  had  been  promoted  to 
the  command  of  the  (itli  French  Army, 
for  the  use  of  this  regiment  for  six  da.vs. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  General  Dick- 
man,  the  commander  of  the  3d  Division, 
his  request  was  granted  and  the  7th 
infantry  took  the  i>lace  of  two  battalions 
of  marines  ii.  th<'  Belleau  Wood,  with  one 


battalion  south  of  Torcy.  The  marine 
battalions,  reduced  in  numbers  by  the 
severe  fighting,  were  withdrawn  to  biUets 
in  towns  on  the  Marne,  where  they  had 
five  days'  rest  and  received  replacements. 
The  line  of  the  23d  Infantry  was  ex- 
tended to  include  Bouresches,  thus  re- 
lieving the  Marine  garrison  in  that  be- 
sieged village. 

The  presence  of  the  7th  Infantry  was  of 
great  value.  The  battalion  south  of 
Torcy  advanced  its  position  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  village,  thus  straight- 
ening a  reentrant  that  existed  in  our  lines 
at  that  point.  The  other  two  battalions 
fought  gallantly,  but  unsuccessfully,  to 
gain  the  northern  edge  of  the  Belleau 
Wood.  They  encountered  the  same  oppo- 
sition that  had  held  the  marines,  and  when 
they  were  relieved  at  the  end  of  six  days, 
the  northern  part  of  the  wood  was  still  in 
possession  of  the  Germans. 

The  marine  battalions,  rested  and  in- 
creased in  numbers  by  the  replacements, 
again  entered  the  Belleau  Wood.  Led  by 
that  marine  wheel-horse.  Col.  W.  C. 
Neville,  whom  General  Harbord  had  at 
the  beginning  placed  in  direct  command  of 
the  attacking  troops,  they  went  into  the 
battle  with  renewed  vigor  and  determina- 
tion. This  time  they  were  favored  with  a 
terrific  artillery  preparation  that  searched 
with  heavy  shells  every  part  of  the  wood 
still  remaining  in  the  enemy's  hands,  as 
well  as  the  approaches  from  the  north. 
Complete  success  crowned  their  efforts. 
The  last  days  of  June  found  the  wood  com- 
pletely in  our  hands,  and  the  enemy's 
lines  were  far  across  the  open  ground  to 
the  nortli,  toward  the  railroad. 

The  material  results  of  this  long  and 
finally  victorious  contest  for  the  possession 
of  the  Belleau  Wood  were  over  eight  hun- 
dred prisoners  and  a  large  number  of 
machine  guns  and  trench-mortars.  The 
prisoners  were  from  three  different  regi- 
ments of  the  best  (lerman  troops,  to  each 
of  which  had  successively  been  assigned 
the  task  of  Avithstanding  the  American  on- 
slaught. The  moral  effect  of  the  marine 
success  was  very  great,  and  extended  far 
from  that  Marne  battle-field  to  the  fire- 
sides of  the  people  of  the  great  Republic 
that  was  sending  its  sons  to  France  to 
fight  for  Uberty. 

Another  immediate  effect  of  this  victory 
was  to  leave  the  American  Command  free 
to  turn  its  attention  to  the  3d  Brigade, 
which  had  been  "dug  in"  before  the  French 
village  of  Vaux,  enduring  constant  ar- 
tillery- and  machine-gun  fire  for  almost  a 
month.'  It  was  decided  to  capture  Vaux, 
together  with  the  woods  to  the  northwest 
of  it,  and  Hill  204,  which  was  "the  key 
to  that  part  of  the  line  and  to  Chateau- 
Thierry."  The  first  move  was  to  find  r>ut 
nearly  everything  about  the  architecture 
of  Vaux,  the  surrounding  terrane,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  German  defen.ses.  Colonel 
Conger,  Division  Intelligence  Officer,  found 
some  refugees  who  had  photographs  of  the 
houses  and  streets;  he  found  a  ston(>- 
mason  who  knew  accurately  the  location 
of  houses  with  stone  cellars.  The  fol- 
lowing confidential  report  shows  that 
he  found  out  a  number  of  other  things. 
This  bulletin,  which,  by  permission  of  the 
Army  Intelligence  Service,  is  among  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  be  published  in  this 
country,  may  serve  as  a  testimoni;il  of  the 
work  done  by  one  of  the  most  iinporKmt, 
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SOME  seven   or  eight  years  ago,  a  number  of 
manufacturers  met  for  their  annual  convention 
at  a  city  in  the  middle  west. 

After  the  usual  routine  business  had  been  disposed 
of,  the  meeting  drifted  into  a  discussion  of  labor 
problems.  A  number  of  speeches  were  made,  most 
of  them  emphasizing  the  word  "fight";  all  of  them 
proposing  to  let  somebody  else  do  the  fighting — 
either  through  associations,  committees  or  special 
legislation.  The  last  speaker  to  get  to  his  feet  was 
especially  bitter,  although  it  was  well  known  that 
he  had  been  anything  but  fair  in  his  treatment  of 
his  own  men. 

Suddenly,  a  big,  wholesome  specimen  of  a  man 
jumped  up.  "This  is  all  damn  rot,"  he  said.  "It 
gets  us  nowhere.  I  happen  to  know  that  three  or 
four  of  you  fellows  who  have  done  the  most  talking 
don't  know  the  first  thing  about  conditions  in  your 
own  plants — or  else  you  are  side-stepping.  You  can 
have  all  the  meetings  and  committees  you 
want — I'm  through.  I'm  going  home  to  'put 
my  own  house  in  order' — to  make  dead  sure 
that  my  superintendents  and  foremen  are  as 
square  with  my  men  as  I  want  them  to  be. 
If  every  man  here  will  take  the  trouble  to 
find  out  what  a  square  deal  to  his  own  men 
means,  and  then  see  that  they  get  it,  we  won't 


have  to  listen  to  many  more  speeches  like  we  have 

heard  here  today." 

*  *  * 

WE  went  home  from  this  meeting,  deeply  im- 
pressed.   We  looked  ourselves  squarely  in 
the  face — and  found  shortcomings. 

Through  an  earnest  and  increasingly  successful 
application  of  this  simple  suggestion,  in  our  relations 
with  our  own  people,  we  have  come  to  have  an  utter 
faith  in  it.  It  has  paid  us — and  by  us  we  mean  our 
men  at  the  forge  and  the  hammer;  the  men  who 
work  at  their  desks  and  the  men  and  women  who 
own  our  stock.  It  has  paid  in  quality  and  quantity 
of  product.  It  has  paid  in  added  profits.  It  has 
paid  in  daily  growing  content. 

To  all  those  whose  interests  lie  in  Industry,  we 
can  say  with  confidence  born  of  experience,  that  the 
principle  of  the  square  deal  with  your  own  people, 
^ased  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  conditions  affect- 
ing them^  works — and  works  well. 

If  there  was  a  brush  big  enough,  and  a 
hand  big  enough  to  wield  it,  we  would  like 
to  paint  across  the  face  of  the  heavens,  "/j 
AULIC  I'.j      Our  Own  House  in  Order?'' 

This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  in  this  pub- 
lication. On  April  12  will  appear  "Management — 
Equally  Responsible   to  Capital   and    to  Labor." 

HYDRAULIC  PRESSED  STEEL  COMPANY 

of  Cleveland 


HYDRAUUC 


mm 


TEEL   COIMIPAINIY 
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Complete 

SYSTEM 


everr 
user 


'Y  and  E"  Efficiency  Desks  in  the  offices  of  the  Potiatch  Lumber  Co.,  Potlatch,  Idaho.     Each  desk  is  equipped 
with  systems  for  the  individual  employee  or  executive.     50  models,  virith  different  systems,  are  made. 


DESK 

—a  '*Y  and  E"  Filing  Cabinet,  Built  into  a  Desk 

Here  is  an  idea  that  is  taking  hold  in  business  houses  from  Maine  to  California: 

Each  executive  and  employee  who  uses  records  is  given  an  Efficiency  Desk, 
with  modernized  systems  in  it — filed  at  his  fingers'  tips. 

The  Efficiency  Desk  is  in  fact  a  desk-shaped   "Y  and  E"  filing  cabinet  with 
adjustable  compartments  for  filing  all  sizes  of  card  and  vertical  systems. 


1st.  This  brings  the  records  that  each  man 
uses  close  to  hand,  in  compact  form. 

2nd.  It  assures  each  man's  having  the  latest 
types  of  systems  for  his  particular  work. 
These  are  outlined  for  him,  subject  to  ap- 
proval, after  personal  investigation  by  our 
System-Planning  Service.  There  is  no  charge 
for  this  Service,  which  is  based  upon  nearly 
forty  years'  experience  in  systematizing  all 
kinds  of  business  records. 

Incidentally,  the  vvrhole  expense  of  a  sectional 
cabinet  is  saved.  An  Efficiency  Desk  costs 
no  more  than  other  desks  of  first  quality,  it 
is  both  a  desk  and  a  cabinet — all  at  the  price 
of  a  desk  alone. 

Let  us  make  a  tentative  recommendation  for 
an  Efficiency  Desk  completely  equipped  for 


you  personally,  and  for  other  executives  and 
employees  for  virhom  time  saved  and  effi- 
ciency gained  are  important  Company  de- 
velopments. 

Unlimited  System-Planning 
Service  Without  Charge 

With  every  installation  of  "Y  and  E"  Filing 
Equipment,  you  are  entitled  to  unlimited 
System-Planning  Service  without  charge — 
service  based  upon  our  nearly  forty  years 
experience.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  many 
constructional  features  that  make  "Y*  and  E 
equipment  supreme  in  quality  and  satisfac- 
tion. Inquire  of  our  local  branch  or  agency 
store,  or  of  our  authorized  travellers,  or 
address  us  at  Rochester.  Catalogs  on  request. 


4000  "Y  and  E"  PRODUCTS— 


Efficiency  Desks 
"Fire-Wall"  Steel  Cabinets 
Wood  Filing  Cabinets 


Record  Filing  Safes 
Steel  Shelving 
Vertical  Filing  Supplies 


Card  Record  Forms  and   Guides 
Shannon  Arch  Files 
Machine-Accounting  Trays,  etc. 


Yawman  and  Frbe  Mfg.(q. 

334  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.     One  store  in  each  city 
Makers  of  "Y  and  E"  Filing  Devices  and  Office  Systems 

In  Canada:  The  Office  Specialty  Mfg.   Co.,  Ltd.,   Newmarket,  Ont. 
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and  least  advertised,  branches  of  the  Army. 
Here  it  is  in  full: 

CONFIDENTIAL 

Second    Division,    A.    E.    F.    (Regular). 
Second  Section,  G.  S. 

INFORMATION   BULLETIN  —  VAUX 
(June  29,  1918) 

1.  GENERAL  INFORMATION: 

The  houses  are  all  built  of  hard,  flinty 
stone,  wth  an  average  wall  thickness  of 
45  cm.  The  height  of  the  garden  wall  is 
about  1.9  meters  and  an  average  thick- 
ness of  40  cm.  The  niajoritj-  of  the 
garden  walls  are  built  of  uncut  stone  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  houses  have  gar- 
dens. There  is  no  church  and  no  school 
in  the  town.  The  average  width  of  the 
streets  is  four  meters;  and  the  height  of 
houses,  1.3  to  14  meters.  There  are  82 
houses  in  the  town  and  prior  to  the  evac- 
uation there  were  2.50  inhabitants.  The 
majority  of  them  were  well-to-do  and  their 
establishments    were    kept    accordingl3-. 

The  railroad  that  encircles  the  town 
on  the  north  and  east  is  of  1 -meter  gage. 

2.  ENEMY  TROOPS: 

The  area  which  includes  V.\ux  is  held 
by  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  402d  Regiment 
(201st  Division).  The  402d  Regiment, 
which  is  considered  the  best  in  the  divi- 
sion, forms  the  right  wing  of  the  division. 
It  has  one  battalion  in  the  line,  one  in 
support  (probably  in  Bois  des  Brulits), 
and  one  battalion  in  rest  billets  to  the 
rear. 

The  2d  Company  occupies  the  village 
of  Vatjx  on  either  side  of  the  Vaux- 
MoNNEAUx  Road.  This  company  had 
lost  six  men  killed  up  to  June  24;  160 
men  of  the  1st  Battalion  had  been  evacuat- 
ed due  to  illness.  The  general  health 
of  the  unit  appears  to  be  poor.  The 
present  strength  of  the  company  consists 
of  two  lieutenants,  one  Offizier  Stell- 
rertreter,  one  Vize-  Feldirebel,  and  137 
men,  of  which  90  are  combat  troops. 
There  is  one  assault  group  of  eight  men. 
There  are  five  light  machine  guns  and  three 
(iranatenwerfer  (grenade  -  throwers)  with 
the  company.  Lieutenant  Adamson  com- 
mands the  company,  and  Lieutenant 
Mittag  has  the  second  platoon. 

3.  DEFENSIVE  ORGANIZATION  AND 

DISPOSITIONS: 

Both  of  the  southern  roads  into  Vau.x 
are  said  to  be  furnished  with  tank  traps 
and  strong  barricades. 

There  is  a  trench-mortar  unit  in  the 
eastern  part  of  town,  consisting  of  one  of- 
ficer, thirty  men,  and  four  tren<-h-mortars. 

The  Intelligence  Officer  of  the  Bn  is 
located  in  the  (own,  together  with  a 
telephone  detachment. 

The  command  post  is  located  in  the 
central  part  of  the  town.  About  two 
blocks  from  this  point  is  a  cellar  in  which 
are  located  two  sergeants  and  fifteen  men. 

All  indications  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  battalion  that  holds  Vau.x  has  its 
main  position  in  the  Bois  des  Rochets. 
with  certain  elements  in  the  town  itself 
and  the  Bois  la  Roche.  In  all  prob- 
;ibility  there  is  but  one  company  located 
in  the  town  and  at  the  railroad  station 
under  normal  conditions. 

4.  :MAC111\E     GLXS     and     37    MM. 

GUNS: 

Nine  machine  guns  have  beeti  located 
in  the  town  proper.  Two  of  these  com- 
mand the  two  southern  roads  into  the 
town;  three  are  in  the  viciiiily  of  the 
railroad  station;  one  commands  the  road 
north  from  Vaux  to  the  Bois  des  Rochets; 
two  are  locatc^d  in  houses  at  the  eastern 
and  western  ends  of  the  town  commanding 
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In  Hie  dsA^of  the  fitsi  Steam  Eaaa 
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JAMES  WATT 

Inventor  of  Modern  Steam  Engine.    Born  1736 — Died  1819 

Here  was  aji  Englishman  of  unquenchable  curiosity — an  instrument 
maker  who  early  realized  that  efficiency  lies  chiefly  in  the  avoidance  of 
wasted  energy.  His  first  great  improvement  in  the  steam  engine  had 
to  do  with  reducing  the  loss  of  wasted  [heat  energy  in  the  cylinders. 

ONDENSATION,  Expansion — concentration,  extension  — 
that  is  the  reciprocating  idea  that  underlies  efficiency  in  the 
steam  engine  — in*  all  industry. 


The  concentrated  excellence  of  Royal  Wiping  Waste — its  supreme 
absdrbency — results  from  scientific  selection  and  c-ombination  of  uni- 
form ra\^  materials.  Each  handful  can  be  "extended"— turned  inside 
out  and  repeatedly  re-used,  just  as  steam  is  re-condensed,  re-expanded 
and  re-used  in  a  series  of  cylinders. 


This  uniformity  of  Royal  quality;  the  substantial  saving  on  the  6% 
limit  of  ''tare"  (wrappings);  the  even  weight  and  extreme  refine- 
ment— all  these  Royal  features  are  standardized  and  guaranteed. 


Any  waste  consumer  who  agrees  to  the  foundational  idea  of  standard- 

ization-for-certainty  is  invited  to  ask  his  jobber  or  us  for  the  Royal 

Sampling  Catalogue  of  the  12  Standardized  Grades  of  Royal  Cotton 

Waste. 

Our  Trade  -  Mark —  Your  Guarantee 

ROYAL  MANU  FACn/WNG  0> 


/^x'ASTEav>3^\ 

V'^-YOUR.,;' 


General  Sales  Offices  and  Plant 

RAHWAY,  N/]. 


Xcw  York  Office: 
Chicago  Office: 
Pitt^burRh  Office: 
St.  Louis  Office: 
Boston  Office: 


2  Rector  Street 

Peoples  Gas  Bvilding 

Oliver  Bvilding 

PoNTiAC  Building 

Rice  Building 


San  Francisco  Office:  Wells  Fargo  Bldg. 


,   -  /     OUR     V      \ 

f'O/ WASTE A^\ 
iS  IS  M 

'*-*\    YOUR  750  / 


^ms^ 


"^^Z^^KH^^' 


•^ 


ff^O\ 
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Both  make  Electricity: — 

the  Power  Station  Dynamo  and  the  Fiery  Uttle  Columbias 


THE  big  dynamo  whirling  in  the 
power  station  makes  electricity 
for  the  big  jobs — to  light  the 
city;  to  run  the  factory  full  of  ma- 
chines;  to  propel  the  street  cars. 

The  fiery  little  Columbias  standing 
quietly  behind  the  scenes  make  elec- 
tricity for  all  the  little  jobs — to  ring 
bells  and  buzz  buzzers;  to  make  tele- 
phones talk;  to  run  toys  for  the  little 
folks;  to  ignite  farm  engines,  autos, 
trucks,  tractors,  and  motor-boats. 

THE  DRY  BATTERY 

THE  world  is  so  used  to  having  the 
Columbia  Dry  Battery  always  at  its  beck 
and  call,  the  little  red  fellow's  work  is 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Yet  he  is  really  one  of  the  great  marvels  * 
of  the  age — marvelous  for  what  he  does — 


marvelous    for    his    power — marvelous    for 
his  long  life. 

Columbia  Dry  Batteries  are  appropriately 
called  "The  handy-men  of  the  world." 

THE  STORAGE  BATTERY 

'  I  ^HE  Columbia  Storage  Battery  is  backed 
''■   up  with  a  dejifiite  guarantee  that  makes 
certain    for   the   purchaser   the   actual    per- 
formance to  which  his  purchase  entitles  him. 

And  everywhere  there  is  Columbia  Seri'ice  organized  to 
back  up  that  guarantee.  Your  Columbia  Storage  Battery 
has  the  protection  of  the  Columbia  Pyramid  Seal  stamped 
on  its  lead  terminals.  No  one  but  authorized  Columbia 
Service  Station  experts  will  break  that  seal- — they,  and 
they  only,  have  the  authority  and  equipment  for  resealintj. 

And  if  your  battery  should  fail  to  live  up  to  its  guar- 
antee, its  intact  Columbia  Pyramid  Seal  will  show  at  once 
that  the  battery  has  not  been  tampered  with  and  you  are 
entitled  to  thorough  repairs  or  another  battery  without 
additional  cost. 

Columbia  Storage  Batter^'  Service  is  all  around  you — it 
will  be  well  worth  your  while  to  drop  in  and  let  them  show 
you  how  they  will  save  you  annoyance  and  expense. 


Coluinbia 

f^'&^Batteries 
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the  Paris  Road,  and  the  ninth  is  at  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  the  town. 
At  least  three  machine  guns  are  in  the  small 
patch  of  woods  along  the  Paris  Road 
just  west  of  the  town,  and  there  is  one 
northwest  of  this  wood  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Paris  Road.  The  Bois  la  Roche 
is  known  to  be  permanently  occupied  and 
to  have  several  machine  guns,  and  at  least 
one  437  mm.  gun. 

Two  machine  guns  known  to  be  on  the 
western  slope  of  Hill  204  may  also  be 
available  to  fire  on  Vaux. 

5.  WIRE: 

Along  the  southern  edge  of  the  town  is  a 
single  line  of  wire,  which  along  the  eastern 
edge  is  strengthened  to  four  lines  of  en- 
tanglements. Three  lines  of  wire  at 
varying  intervals  protect  the  wood  just 
west  of  the  town  and  south  of  the  Paris 
Road. 

6.  TRENCHES: 

Parts  of  trenches  at  the  southeastern 
edge  of  the  town  are  visible  in  airplane 
photographs.  There  are  elements  of 
trenches  on  the  northwestern  slope  of 
Hill  204.  Along  the  Paris  Road  east  of 
Vaux  are  a  certain  number  of  organized 
machine-gun  and  rifle  pits.  West  of  the 
town  there  are  organized  pits  along  the 
road.  There  are  undoubtedly  completed 
trenches  in  the  small  patch  of  woods  south 
of  the  Paris  Road  west  of  Vaux,  in  the 
Bois  la  Roche  and  Bois  des  Rochets. 

7.  MISCELLANEOUS: 

In  the  Bois  des  Rochets  it  is  believed 
that  there  are  about  five  batteries  of 
77's.  Flashes  have  been  seen  from  these 
woods  constantly,  and  careful  observation 
of  the  angle  of  fall  and  of  sound-ranging 
reports  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  at  least  a  number  of  guns  in  the  wood 
together  with  heavy  trench-mortars  and 
37  mm.  guns. 

The  Bois  de  Borne  Agron  is  con- 
stantly occupied  and  company  kitchens 
are  believed  to  be  in  the  woods.  There 
is  at  least  one  platoon  located  here,  and  in 
all  probability  more  than  that.  Ele- 
ments of  trenches  and  camouflaged  em- 
placements protect  the  open  field  on  Hill 
201  between  the  Bois  de  Bouresches  and 
Bois  de  Borne  Agron. 

The  troops  selected  for  the  offensive, 
writes  General  Bundy,  together  with  their 
objectives,  were  as  follows: 

Second  Battalion  of  the  9th  Infantry, 
under  Major  Bouton,  and  the  3d  Battalion 
of  23d  Infantry,  under  Major  Elliott. 
Attached  to  the  former  were  the  machine- 
gun  company  of  the  9th  Infantry,  and 
Company  A,  2d  Engineers,  Company  D, 
.5th  Machine  Gun  BattaUon,  and  Com- 
pany C,  2d  Engineers,  accompanied  the 
battalion  of  the  23d  Infantry.  General 
Lewis  was  charged  wdth  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  attack.  During  the  night  of 
June  30  these  units  marched  to  designated 
positions  behind  the  9th  Infantry,  through 
whose  lines  they  were  to  advance  on  the 
following  day.  Vaux  was  the  objective 
of  the  battalion  of  the  9th  Infantry;  the 
woods  to  the  northwest,  that  of  the  bat- 
talion of  the  23d  Infantry.  The  artillery 
preparation  for  this  attack  was  arranged 
with  great  care  by  Colonel  Bowley,  who 
had  succeeded  General  Chamberlaine  in 
command  of  the  artiUery  brigade. 

For  several  hours  a  terrific  fire  was 
directed  on  Vaux.  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
Bradley,  of  the  artillery,  had  established 
himself  in  an  observation-post  from  which 
he  could  see  the  effect  of  this  fire,  and  from 
there  he  directed  his  batteries  on  the  houses 
under  which  were  the  cellars,  filled  with  the 
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The  universal  endorsement,  given  the  GEM  Razor 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  its  users  throughout 
the  world,  for  over  25  years,  has  been  its  best 
salesman — men  who  have  had  actual  experience, 
who  have  given  the  GEM  the  severest  tests,  are  the 
first  to  recommend  it — millions  of  GEMS  now  in  use. 

j^ll  beards  look  alike  to  a  GEM  Blade 

— no  pulling,  no  scraping,  no  skip- 
ping, but  a  clean,  smooth  shave — and 
it's  the  same  story  blade  after  blade. 


The  separate 
parts  as  in- 
cluded in  out- 
fit are  shown 
in  illustra- 
tion both  in- 
side and  out- 
[  side  of   case. 


S 


Inn  GEM 
iii:  Outfit 
■"■^^^       Complete 

Includes  frame,  shaving 
and  stropping  handles, 
and  seven  Gem  Blades 
in  handsome  case  as 
illustrated,  or  in  Khaki 
case    for   travelling. 
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Some  Reasons  for  Buying 

Tone-ReLL  Trade-Marked  Lumber 

THE  Long-Bell  Lumber  Company  is  the  largest  man- 
ufacturer of  Southern  Pine  in  the  L^nited  States.  It 
owns  vast  virgin  forests  of  different  varieties  of  wood  and 
can  supply  the  right  kind  of  lumber  for  each  particular  use. 
Thirteen  modern  sawmills  are  equipped  with  the  latest  type 
of  machinery  which  receives  the  best  of  attention.  All  lum- 
ber and  timbers  bear  this  trade-mark: 

5)ini<sHR©iLL 

THE  MARK  ON  QUALITY  LUMBER 

The  same  care  is  exercised  in  the  manufacture  of  every 
grade  of  lumber.  Each  process  is  under  the  strict  super- 
vision of  competent  men  whose  chief  instruction  is, "Quality 
First."  All  lumber  that  is  air-dried  is  soda  dipped  to 
prevent  sap  stain.  The  best  of  kiln-drying  methods,  care 
in  piling  both  in  yards  and  sheds,  the  large  well-built  storage 
sheds,  the  up-to-date  planing  mills,  and  the  heed  given  to 
loading  —  all  make  lono-ReLL  lumber  good  lumber.  Add 
to  these  the  fact  tliat  most  of  the  highly  skilled  employees 
have  been  with  the  Company  for  long  periods  and  conse- 
quently have  an  interest  in  producing  lumber  worthy  of 
the  high  standard  of  The  Long-Bell  Lumber  Company. 
These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  you  make  a  sound  invest- 
ment when  you  buy  lono-ReLL  trade -marked    lumber. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  lonO-Reu.  brand. 

THe  Tpno-Rei.1^  Tuniber  Companvi 


R.  A.  LONG  BUILDING 


■^XanufaSiurer  of 
Southern  Pine, 

Hardwood, 

Oak  Flooring, 

Creosoted  Lumber 


KANSAS  CITY.  MISSOURI 


i^fanufaSlurfr  of 
Creosoted  Ties, 

Posts,  Poles, 
Piling  and 

Wood  Blocks 
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Germans  seeking  shelter.  Gas-shells  in 
large  numbers  were  fired  into  the  woods 
north  of  Vaux  to  prevent  the  Germans  from 
sending  reenforcements  through  them. 
The  woods  to  the  northwest  of  the  village, 
which  formed  the  rest  of  our  objective, 
were  included  in  the  destructive  fire  of  the 
high-explosive  shells.  About  noon  of  July 
1,  when  this  fire  of  preparation  had  ceased, 
the  infantry  advanced,  following  closely 
the  protecting  artillery  barrage. 

The  whole  affair  was  beautifully  con- 
ducted. Each  subordinate  commander 
knew  definitely  the  part  that  he  was  to 
play  in  the  game.  There  was  no  hitch. 
The  location  and  probable  strength  of  the 
enemy,  the  number  of  his  machine  guns 
and  trench-mortars  and  where  they  were 
to  be  found,  the  amount  of  barbed  wire 
and  other  obstacles  to  be  encountered — 
all  these  things  were  known  in  advance 
and  were  met  with  singular  precision. 
Within  a  short  time  after  they  went  over 
the  top  our  men  were  closing  with  the 
enemy. 

Long  before  evening,  word  was  received 
from  Major  Bouton  that  Vaux,  with 
several  hundred  prisoners,  had  been  taken 
and  that  he  had  advanced  to  the  railroad 
east  of  the  town.  The  23d  Infantry  had 
been  equally  successful  and  had  attained 
its  objective.  When  night  came,  the 
Germans  counter-attacked  against  the 
23d  Infantry,  but  completely  failed,  and 
the  attacking  party  was  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoners.  Our  own  loss  in  this 
advance  was  small,  most  of  the  casualties 
having  occurred  from  enemy  artillery-fire 
during  the  preceding  night  and  morning, 
while  the  assembled  troops  were  waiting  to 
attack.  We  took  five  hundred  prisoners, 
with  numbers  of  machine  guns  and  other 
material. 

The  difficult  task  of  taking  Hill  204, 
assigned  to  the  39th  French  Division,  had 
not  resulted  so  fortunately.  They  were 
met  with  a  destructive  machine-gun  fire 
from  the  woods  in  front  of  them,  and  after 
a  gallant  attempt  to  take  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  had  withdrawn  to  their  old  lines. 
The  Germans  on  the  hill  still  looked  down 
on  their  recently  lost  Vaux,  and  were  free 
to  harass  the  new  American  garrison  with 
machine-gun  and  rifle  fire.  In  this  dif- 
ficult situation  the  battalion  of  the  9th 
Infantry,  the  machine-gunners,  and  the 
engineers  held  on.  They  at  once  set  to 
work  to  fortify  their  new  line,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  the  defense  of  the  town.  To  the 
west,  along  the  railroad,  the  23d  Infantry 
was  doing  the  same  thing. 

The  advance  of  the  3d  Brigade  con- 
cluded the  active  work  of  the  Second 
Division  for  the  time  being.  Its  front  line 
was  now  two  kilometers  farther  from  Paris 
than  when  it  had  entered  the  fight.  After 
forty  days  of  open  warfare,  during  which  it 
had  seen  three  German  divisions  retire  in 
defeat,  it  was  relieved  on  July  10  by  the 
26th  Division,  under  Maj.-Gen.  Clarence 
R.  Edwards,  when  it  withdrew  to  the 
second  line.  A  week  later  it  took  part, 
with  our  1st  Division  and  the  48th  French 
Division  (Moroccan)  in  General  Mangin's 
attack  south  of  Soissons,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  German  withdrawal  from 
the  Marne. 

General  Bundy  concludes  with  a  very 
modest  estimate  of  his  own  story  of  the 
battles  around  Chateau-Thierry,  and  with 
a  word  of  appreciation  for  the  men  under 
his  command: 

This  narrative  has  been  written  mainly 
from  memory,  without  notes.  It  is  only  a 
part   of    what   one    man   saw   and    knew. 


Much  of  human  interest,  the  many  acts  of 
bravery,  the  heroic  conduct  of  the  wound- 
ed, the  tests  of  physical  and  mental  en- 
durance, are  omitted  because  to  write  of 
them  would  go  far  beyond  the  scope  of  my 
narrative.  They  are  left  for  the  news- 
paper correspondents  and  professional 
writers.  I  have  tried  to  show  the  work  of 
one  American  division  at  a  critical  stage 
of  the  war.  Whatever  of  success  that  may 
be  claimed  for  it  is  due  to  the  excellent 
team  work  of  the  whole  splendid  organiza- 
tion. W^here  all  did  so  well,  none  should 
be  praised  above  another. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS   AT   HOME 


"AX  THILE  we  were  marching  into 
^  *  Germany"  is  the  general  theme  of 
Private  William  M.  Emrich,  who  had  a 
good  time  at  it,  and  tells  about  it  in  the 
best  and  most  cheerful  Americanese.  Lec- 
turers are  already  dealing  with  the  same 
subject,  but  few  of  them,  it  seems  clear, 
had  a  chance  to  get  just  the  point  of  view 
on  the  American  invasion  that  fell  to 
Private  Emrich,  of  Battery  F,  344th  F.  A. 
Luxemburg,  for  instance,  a  place  that 
most  of  us  barely  knew  was  on  the  map, 
is  intimately  introduced  in  Private  Em- 
rich's  travelog.  Here  he  secured  meals 
fitly  to  be  described  as  "some  eats,"  saw  a 
"native  wedding"  that  was  "one  of  the 
funniest  sights"  in  his  "young  life,"  and 
escorted  to  church  several  young  ladies  of 
Luxemburg  who  were  worthy  of  the  com- 
pliment implied  in  being  called  "some 
kids."  Even  tho  Private  Emrich  is  now 
ready  to  come  back  to  "dear  old  New 
York,"  as  he  writes  to  his  sister,  he  has 
not  wasted  his  chance  to  see  the  world. 
His  letter  is  dated  Thalfang,  Germany, 
January  11,  and  begins  with  his  unit's 
departure  from  Stenay,  France: 

We  left  there  on  December  12  to  go 
into  Germany.  We  were  hiking  across 
country  and  the  first  day's  hike  brought  us 
to  Marville,  France,  where  I  received  your 
Christmas  package,  and  take  it  from  me  it 
sure  did  come  in  good,  and  I  must  say  it 
didn't  last  long.  I  was  about  the  last  one 
in  the  battery  to  send  off  the  Chi'istmas 
slip  and  the  first  to  get  the  ])ox;  you  did 
fast  work. 

The  next  stop  brought  us  to  Longuyon, 
and  then  to  the  border  town  of  Long- 
laville,  where  "hell  first  broke  loose."  We 
passed  through  a  frontier  fort,  and  it  sure 
Avas  knocked  to  pieces.  We  laid  over  a 
day  in  Longlaville  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  us 
walked  about  France,  Luxemburg,  and 
Belgium  in  one  evening.  So  you  can  see 
the  part  of  France  I  was  in. 

On  the  border  of  Luxemburg  and  France 
there  are  two  houses,  one  on  the  French 
side  and  the  other  on  the  Luxemburg  side; 
the  house  on  the  French  side  was  smashed, 
but  the  one  on  the  Luxemburg  side  was 
intact. 

Our  next  stop  l)rought  us  to  Strassen, 
in  Luxemburg,  and  when  we  left  there  we 
went  through  the  city  of  Luxemburg, 
which,  1  must  say,  is  quite  some  town. 
Will  tell  you  more  about  it  later.  I  must  tell 
you  there's  one  great  little  country  over  here 
in  Europe,  and  Luxemburg  is  its  name. 

The  people  sure  did  treat  us  fine.  When 
I  hit  Strassen,  three  other  boys  and  myself 
got   a  meal  like   this:    in  a  clean  room, 
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Looks?  Quality? 
Or  BotK? 

Buying  things  by  the  looks  is  a 
bad  but  widespread  habit.  When 
it  comes  to  so  important  a  mat- 
ter as  the  wood  from  which  to 
make  the  trim,  doors  and  furniture  of 
your  new  house  (or  remodeling  of  the 
old  house)  it  certainly  pays  to  learn 
about  more  than  looks. 

People  who  investigate  thoroughly 
(we  make  investigation  easy)  pretty 
often  and  always  wisely  insist  on 
"Beautiful  birch,"  because  bilXh 
is  not  only  of  surpassing  beauty  but  is 
.  also  very  hard,  strong  and  wear  resist- 
ing, easily  stained  for  any  finish  you 
desire  and  perfect  for  enameling. 

IVtrth  while  to  write  today  for  the  birch 
btoilet  and  iix  finished  sampUs. 

NORTHERN    HEMLOCK   AND 
HARDWOOD  MFRS.  ASSN. 


2V2  F.  R.  A.  Bide 


Osbkosb.  Wis. 
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Gmn£ctaiC^o^6nnfiJl  Speech 

By  J  limes  C.  Fernald,  L.H  .D.    A  handy  manual  on  the  cor- 
rect use  of  Prepositions.  Conjunctions.  Relative  Pronouns 
and  AdvLTbs.     Invaluable  to   writers,    speakers  and   stu- 
dents.    I2m6.  Cloth,  iio  pp.     fi.^onrl.    Postpaid  $r  .02. 
FINK  li  H  A(;Xtl,I.S  (OMl'AXV,   :!:.4-3<;()  l-c.iirdi   i.e.,  MH  VOIIK 


BeesforProfit 


Make  big  money  with  little 
work.  Little  expense  to  begin. 

Bees  find  their  own  food.      Honey 
finds  a  ready  marke  t  at  good  prices. 
We  will  buy  what  you  can  spare.  Bees 
are  easily  kept  and  cared  for 

THE  ROOT  WAY 

Our  special  hives  give  winter  and  summer 
protection.  Complete  line  of  beekeef>ers'  sup- 
plies. Low  price  beginner's  outfit.  Free  book. 
'Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit."  packed  with 
information  about  this  fascinating  occupation. 
A  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking— write  for  it  today 

THE  A.  L  ROOT  CO. 
184  Main  St. rj Medina,  Ohio 
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SILENT  CLOSET 


You  Buying 

YourPlumbingon  the  Installment  Plan? 

Many  people  buy  plumbing  on  the  installment  plan  and  never 
know  it.  The  life  of  inferior  plumbing  material  is  actually 
determined  before  the  plumber's  truck  brings  it  to  your  house. 
Such  fixtures  will  last  just  so  long,  and  then  shame  of  their 
appearance  and  realization  of  their  sanitary  uselessness  force 
you  to  replace  them.  Then  comes  the  second  payment — the 
same  price  for  the  fixture,  the  same  bill  for  plumber's  services. 
You  come  to  realize  how  much  better  off  you  would  have  been 
to  have  originally  insisted  upon 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  COMPANY 

"TEPECO'  All-Clay    Plumting 

It  is  most  sanitary,  beautiful,  practical  and  permanent.  Permanency 
is  not  denoted  by  a  white  surface,  but  by  what  material  is  beneath 
that  surface.  With  time,  inferior  materials  will  lose  their  sanitary 
value,  dirt  will  adhere,  the  appearance  become  uninviting— the  piece 
lose  its  usefulness. 

"TEPECO"  plumbing  is  china  or  porcelain,  solid  and  substantial. 
Dirt  does  not  readily  cling  to  its  glistening  white  surface,  nor  will  that 
surface  be  worn  away  by  scouring.     A  wise  investment — beautifial  one. 

If  you  intend  to  build  or  renovate  your  bathroom  write  for  our  in- 
structive book,  "Bathrooms  of  Character." 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  COMPANY 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.S.A. 
World's  largest  makers  of  All-Clay  Plumbing  Fixtures 
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waited  on  by  a  pretty  girl,  a  snow-white 
table-cloth,  and  china  dishes.  I  won't 
bother  naming  the  things  we  had,  but 
they  were  sure  good  compared  to  the 
"corn  willy  and  hardtack"  at  the  battery. 

Oiu*  next  stop  was  at  Dalheim,  and  that's 
where  I  struck  luck.  We  laid  over  a  day, 
and  when  the  battery  did  leave  I  was 
detailed  with  120  or  so  other  men,  to  wait 
for  some  horses  which  were  following  up 
the  division.  While  I  was  in  this  town  I 
got  in  with  a  good  family,  and  was  sleeping 
in  a  feather  bed  and  eating  home-eooked 
meals;   some  meals,  too. 

Well,  when  the  horses  did  come  we 
took  charge  and  they  were  taken  away  in 
two  bunches.  I  was  to  go  with  the  second 
bunch.  We  had  our  blanket-rolls  and 
couldn't  take  them  with  the  horses,  they 
had  to  be  taken  on  a  motor-truck.  And  on 
December  22,  I  and  four  others  were  left 
in  Dalheim  with  the  rolls  and  some  oats. 
Our  orders  were  to  wait  for  a  truck.  The 
first  truck  ran  into  a  hole  on  the  side  of 
the  road,  and,  of  course,  that  didn't  ever 
reach  us,  and  in  the  meantime — oh,  boy! 

You  can't  imagine  how  good  these  people 
in  Luxemburg  were;  the  country  is  siu-e 
one  great  place,  second  only  to  the  States. 

I  was  in  luck.  I  was  in  with  a  good 
family,  slept  on  a  good  feather  bed,  and 
had  three  big  meals  a  day.  There  were 
only  eleven  children  in  the  family,  and  two 
of  these  were  married.  They  ran  as 
follows:  Albert  (who  is  some  kid,  very 
clever;  would  like  to  have  him  home 
with  me),  Edward,  Pierre,  Joseph,  Eugene 
(my  pal),  Josephine,  Helen,  besides  the 
father,  his  Frau,  and  his  sister. 

Now  this  family  treated  me  swell,  and 
you  get  the  pater  to  write  them  a  letter  in 
German  and  you  WTite  one  in  French,  thank- 
ing them.  Send  them  something  or  other 
in  some  way.  Candy  is  scarce  over  here, 
and  so  is  tobacco.    Their  address  is 

I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  these 
people  treated  me.  I  was  really  one  of 
the  family;  and  eat!  gosh,  I  couldn't 
tell  them  I  had  enough,  and  they  always 
kept  piling  my  plate  up  with  good  eats.  I 
ate  so  miich  that  it  made  me  feel  bad.  One 
night  I  stayed  away  from  supper  on  pur- 
pose and  came  in  about  nine  o'clock,  but 
they  "brought  out  my  supper  and  made 
me  eat  it,  and  I  saw  I  had  lost. 

In  these  countries  the  farmers  don't  live 
on  the  farms.  They  live  in  little  villages, 
and  Dalheim  is  a  village  of  that  style.  And 
•you  can  imagine  what  they  are,  always 
gossiping;  and  when  we  got  there,  we  were 
the  topic  of  their  conversation.  We  couldn't 
do  anything  without  being  watched. 

Our  first  two  nights  passed  without 
event,  but  on  Christmas  eve  I  met  tvip  of 
the  most  beautiful   girls  in  town,  Marie 

and  Elsie  IVI .    Some  kids,  and  to  make 

a  long  story  short,  I  made  a  Iiit  with  Marie 
and  Marie  made  a  hit  with  me.  You  must 
know  that  this  burg  is  just  full  of  girls,  and 
they  gave  us  parties  almost  every  night. 

The  only  thing  the  people  have  to  do 
there  is  to  go  to  church,  and,  say,  I  never 
knew  how  popular  I  could  be  with  the  girls, 
but  before  the  evening  was  over,  I  nuist  have 
promised  about  ten  girls  that  I'd  take 
them  to  church  in  the  morning. 

Well,  anyway,  Christmas  morning  I  got 
up  about  ."):30  to  go  to  church  at  six  bells, 
and  I  took  Annie,  the  girl  who  lives  where 
1  do,  to  the  show — I  mean  church. 

I  had  a  far  better  Christmas  than  I  ever 
expected.  1  thought  wlien  1  came  over 
that  I  would  spend  it  in  the  trenches,  or  in 
some  rest-billet  just  behind  the  line,  but  I 
sj)ent  it  in  peace,  with  a  faniily,  at  a  table 
covered  with  a  white  labUwIoth,  chicken 
soup,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.    Oh!  kid,  it  was  some 
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Duplex- 

Alcazar 

Will    VS^ork 

Kitchen  Miracles 

In  discussing  the  wonderful  cooking  at  a   famous 
New  York  hotel,  a  man  once  said: 

'If  my  wife  had  the  same  kitchen  facilities  as  that  chef, 
she'd  turn  out  dishes  that  would  open  his  eyes  to  a  new  meaning  of 
the  word  'cooking'." 

Make  Your  Kitchen  Comfortable 


And  it  is  a  fact.  You  housewives  know  that  no 
matter  how  good  your  present  cooking  may  be,  you 
are  working  under  difficulties. 

Modernize  your  kitchen.  Replace  your  old  fashioned 
stove  with  a  new  Duplex-Alcazar  Range  and  see  kitchen- 
miracles  begin  to  happen. 

The  Duplex- Alcazar  is  two  ranges  in  one.  It  burns 
gas  or  coal  or  wood,  singly  or  together.  The  change 
from  fuel  to  fuel  is  instantaneous. 

If  your  coal  or  wood  fire  is  too  slow  for  the  kind 
of  cooking  you're  doing,  turn  on  the  gas  too  and  get 
just  the  degree  of  heat  you  need.  The  perfect  con- 
trol of  cooking  temperatures  is  a  kitchen  miracle  that 
results  in  time  saving  and  more  delicious  dishes  than 
were  possible  the  old  way. 


In  the  hot  summer,  with  the  Duplex-Alcazar,  you 
can  burn  gas  and  keep  the  kitchen  cool.  In  the  winter, 
cook  with  coal  or  wood  and  keep  warm.  This  three-fuel 
stove  makes  your  kitchen  a  miracle  of  comfort  the 
whole  year  'round. 

And  the  way  your  fuel  bills  go  down  with  this  range 
is  a  miracle  in  itself. 

The  Duplex-Alcazar  is  made  in  enough  types  and 
styles  to  satisfy  everyone's  taste  and  requirements.  And 
it  occupies  no  more  space  than  the  kind  you  now  have. 

There  are  lots  of  imitations  on  the  market  now  but  the 
Duplex-Alcazar  was  the  first  on  the  market  and  still  holds 
its  quality  lead.  Sold  by  the  best  dealers  everywhere. 


For  districts  where  gas  is  not  available,  there  is  a  Diiplex-Alcazar 
now  made  for  OIL  and  COAL  or  WOOD.      Send  for  Free  Booklet. 

ALCAZAR  RANGE  CSk  HEATER  CO.,  407  Cleveland  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Vtctkoct  ojf  P^Qproduciion 


Two  New  Ideas 

Which  Won  Millions  of  Friends 


WHEN  the  now  famous  Brunswick  was 
announced,  most  people  believed  that 
the  utmost  had  already  been  attained 
in  the  phonographic  art. 

Hence  they  expected,  and  rightly  so,  that 
The  Brunswick  would  have  to  bring  out  over- 
whelming betterments  in  order  to  win  a  place 
among  the  leaders. 

And  this  great  expectation  was  realized. 
The  Brunswick  created  a  memorable  sensation. 
It  commanded  instant  respect  and  admiration. 

The  Pioneer 

Of  the  major  instruments,  The  Brunswick 
was  the  first  to  play  all  records  with  faithful 
regard  for  different  requirements.  This  feature 
alone  created  thousands  of  admirers.  For  it 
meant  that  a  Brunswick  owner  could  buy  and 
play  any  record,  whatever  make. 

Since  different  makes  offer  different  artists, 
and  no  one  make  offers  them  all,  music  lovers 
saw  in  The  Brunswick  the  opportunity  to  select 
their  ow^n  library  of  records,  without  restriction. 

The  other  outstanding  Brunswick  better- 
ment was    in    tone    production.     By  a  more 


scientific  amplification  of  tone  w^aves.  The 
Brunswick  overcame  many  old  time  crudities 
and  brought  out  lovely  tones  hitherto  lost. 

Today  The  Brunswick  Method  of  Repro- 
duction is  a  recognized  triumph.  It  means 
perfected  reproduction  to  all  who  know  it. 
And  the  new^s  is  spreading  fast. 

Two  Famous  Ideas 

The  Brunswick  Method  of  Reproduction 
includes  the  Ultona,  an  all-record  player.  This 
master  invention  can  be  obtained  on  no  other 
phonograph.  TheUltona  presentsto  each  make 
of  record,  the  proper  needle  and  diaphragm. 
All  at  a  turn  of  the  hand.  It  is  a  unique  re- 
producer, not  an  attachment  nor  makeshift. 

The  Brunswick  Method  also  includes  The 
Brunsw^ick  Amplifier,  an  all-w^ood  sound 
chamber  built  with  scientific  regard  for  acous- 
tic laws.  No  metal  is  used  because  it  muffles 
sound  vibrations. 

Before  you  decide  Tvhich  phonograph  for 
your  home,  hear  The  Brunswick.  Compare  its 
tone.     Note  the  Ultona. 

A  Brunswick  Dealer  will  gladly  assist  you 
in  making  a  tone  test. 


Branch  Houses  in  Principal 

Cities  of  United  States, 

Mexico  and  Canada 


The  Brunswick-Balke-CoUender  Co. 


«enera 


1  Offices:  CHICAGO  and  NEW  YORK 


Canadian  Distrihutors: 
Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Co, 
Excelsior  Life  Bldg.,  Toronto 


Christmas  dinner,  and  the  old  man's 
brother  was  there  for  Christmas.  He  had 
spent  fifteen  years  in  Chicago  and  could 
speak  good  English,  which  made  things 
good. 

We  fellows  were  having  a  good  time,  but 
a  dark  cloud  came.  A  guy  by  the  name  of 
C came  along,  and  was  always  worry- 
ing about  getting  back  to  the  outfit. 

But,  finally,  the  boys  and  I  made  a  trip 
to  the  city  of  Luxemburg,  and  take  it  from 
me  it's  some  town — nearest  to  the  States 
I've  seen.  The  city  is  way  down  in  a 
valley,  and  there  are  three  bridges  going 
through  it,  and  one  of  them  goes  from  one 
hill  to  another,  and  if  you  stand  on  this 
bridge  the  city  looks  awfully  small,  in  fact, 
it  looks  like  one  of  those  little  electric 
cities  you  see  in  a  circus.  Oh !  it's  indescrib- 
able; it's  wonderful.  I  could  stand  there 
for  a  couple  of  hours  taking  that  scene  in. 
The  people  treated  us  good,  and  we  got  a 
guide  and  saw  the  city. 

We  also  saw  the  Luxemburg  Army,  or, 
rather,  most  of  it.  It  has  a  standing  army 
of  250  men,  and  we  saw  240  of  them  march- 
ing in  front  of  the  Duchess's  palace.  Marshal 
Foch  was  in  town  and  we  got  a  glance  at 
him.  While  we  were  in  town  we  got  up  a 
scheme  to  get  rid  of  our  dark  cloud,  and  it 
worked  like  a  charm.  He  left  the  next  day 
— New  year's.  The  people  where  I  stayed 
owned  most  everything.  I  used  to  go  out 
horseback-riding  or  bicycle-riding  most 
every  day. 

On  New-year's  day  all  of  us  went  to 
church,  and  these  people,  of  course,  have 
different  customs  from  us.  For  instance, 
when  they  collect  the  money  they  don't 
pass  the  plate;  the  congregation  march 
up  single  file  around  the  altar  and  pass  out 
back  to  their  pews.  We  tried  to  follow  the 
custom,  but  made  an  awful  bull  at  the  altar. 

Oh,  yes!  I  must  tell  you  about  one  of  the 
funniest  sights  I  ever  saw  in  my  young 
life.  They  had  a  wedding  in  town  while  I 
was  there.  I  woke  up  about  nine  o'clock 
and  found  the  boys  of  the  family  making 
large  fire-crackers,  and  I  thought  they  were 
going  to  blast  some  rocks  or  stumps.  About 
ten  o'clock  I  saw  the  Luxemburg  colors, 
and  about  ten  men  in  uniform  come  up 
the  street  and  stop  at  a  house.  Well,  a  little 
while  later  they  came  out  followed  by  the 
bride  and  her  father,  then  the  bridegroom 
and  her  mother,  then  the  rest  of  the  family 
in  double  file,  the  whole  town  lined  up 
along  the  streets,  and  the  bridal  party 
marched  along  the  streets  to  the  church, 
and  then  I  found  out  why  they  had  the 
powder — the  poor  fishes  shot  off  fire- 
crackers to  celebrate  the  wedding.  In  the 
evening,  they  serenaded  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  until  they  took  the  town  to  the 
cafe  and  treated  them.  In  these  weddings 
the  town  comes  first  and  the  bridal  couple 
second.  And,  gosh,  they  were  sure  dolled 
up.  high  hats.  Prince  Alberts,  etc. 

Well,  January  5  was  the  fateful  day.  The 
truck  came,  and  we  started  off,  but  we 
were  sure  sorry  to  leave.  We  rode  until 
dark  and  we  put  up  for  the  night  in  Nassen, 
Germany.  I  forgot  to  say,  the  truck  got 
on  fire,  but  we  put  it  out  easy. 

And,  say,  the  scenery  was  sure  beautiful 
along  the  Moselle  River  and  on  up  to  Brim, 
where  we  made  the  next  stop.  Our  truck 
busted  and  we  had  to  put  up  for  the  night. 
Now  this  is  no  kidding,  but  these  Germans 
sure  treat  us  good.  Now,  the  woman 
where  we  stayed  lost  one  son,  another  a 
prisoner,  and  another  in  a  hospital  wounded, 
but  still,  she  treated  us  good — gave  us 
our  meals  and  beds. 

Next  day  new  trucks  came,  and  we 
got  back  to  the  battery  and  I  got  all  the 
mail  you  sent  and  packages.     I'm  on  de^ 
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tached  service  again  and  am  going  to  answer 
all  the  mail  I  got  in  one  letter. 

You  people  must  have  had  some  time  on 
November  11;  quite  different  from  the 
time  we  had,  but  all  felt  about  the  same. 
I  sure  would  have  liked  to  have  been  along 
Broadway  that  day. 

You  say,  now  that  it's  all  over,  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  write.  When  you  wrote 
that,  we  had  just  started  on  our  big  hike 
into  Germany — rain  every  day.  It  wasn't 
a  joke.  I  was  lucky  to  have  been  detailed 
in  Luxemburg;  but  it's  all  over,  as  we  are 
doing  guard  duty  now. 

The  scenery  .  in  Luxemburg  and  the 
Rhineland  is  wonderful.  I  can't  praise 
it  up  too  much.  Those  fellows  who  were  in 
England  are  lucky.  I  sure  wish  I  could 
get  home  now.  I  received  all  the  money- 
orders  and  an  American  dollar-bill  which 
looked  good  to  all  of  us,  as  we  haven't  seen 
much  of  any  greenbacks  for  a  long  time. 

Oh,  I  haven't  forgotten  the  States.  Don't 
worry  about  that.  When  I  was  little,  I 
always  had  an  ambition  to  cross  the 
Atlantic,  and  now  here  I  am  as  ambitious 
as  ever.  Well,  I  guess  I'll  be  home  in  a 
couple  of  months  or  so.  Some  of  the  boys 
think  it  will  be  sooner,  but  I  don't,  altho 
I  hope  so.  I'm  finishing  this  letter  en 
January  15,  the  first  letter  I've^Avritten  in  a 
month,  and  the  longest  one  in  my  life. 


To 


Brest  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  "pest-hole" 
in  the  way  of  mud,  insanitary  conditions, 
and  all  such  physical  discomforts,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  psychological  pest-hole,  declares 
the  editor  of  the  Princeton  (Indiana), 
Clarion-News,  and  he  offers  extracts  from 
an  observing  Princeton  soldier's  letters  to 
prove  it.  "Brest  may  be  both  sanitary 
and  a  pest-hole,  explains  the  editor,  on 
the  basis  of  these  extracts.  "  It  is  a  nostalgic 
pest-hole.  The  dictionary  defines  'nostal- 
gia' as  'a  species  of  melancholy  resulting 
from  one's  absence  from  one's  home  or 
country.'  Brest,  in  fact,  is  a  state  of  mind 
fully  as  much  as  a  state  of  mud."  Soldiers 
come  to  Brest,  the  embarkation-point,  with 
their  minds  eager  for  home;  delays  occur; 
officious  officers  issue  and  countermand 
orders;  the  result  is  that  the  place  is 
"thronged  with  half -crazy  boys  whose  one 
thought  is  to  get  home." 

One  of  the  letters  upon  which  these  strik- 
ing deductions  are  based  is  quoted  by  The 
Clarion-News  as  follows : 

Brest,  France,  January  29. 

.Just  a  line  to  say  that  my  hopes  of  an 
early  home-coming  have  gone  glimmering. 
Second  corps  seems  now  to  have  been  torn 
to  fragments  and  scattered  to  the  four 
winds.  All  truck-drivers  and  helpers  have 
been  formed  into  a  separate  unit  and  right 
now  are  assigned  here  for  permanent  duty. 
One  consolation  about  the  Army,  tho — 
orders  change  consistently  every  miiiute 
of  the  day.  Still  have  hopes  I  may  get 
home  soon. 

Reached  Brest  from  Dun  at  five  o'clock 
last  Thursday  morning  after  sixty-eight 
hours  on  the  road  in  one  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
bo.x  cars.  The  days  since  then  have  been 
the  most  trying  of  all  m\'  army  life.  I 
am  well,  tho. 

The  second  letter,  written  a  few  days 
later,  even  more  plainh^  brings'  out  the 
torture  of  suspense  endured  by  the  wait- 
ing soldiers.  The  writer  "  of  the  letter, 
says  the   editor   of    The   Clarion-News   in 
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DO  you  remember  when  Tom  Sawyer  went  swim- 
ming and  had  everything  hidden  so  carefully  so 
that  Aunt  Polly  couldn't  find  out? 

Aunt  Polly  had  sewed  up  his  shirt  that  morning. 

But  Tom  had  carefully  re-sewed  it,  so  he 
thought  he  was  safe,  fiut  alack  and  ala.i,  he  used 
black  thread  instead  of  white. 

Once  more  you  will  laugh  with  Tom  Sawyer 
and  Huck  Finn — but  you  will  want  to  cry  as  you 
laugh.  For  behind  the  joy  of  youth  is  the  reality 
of  life — the  philosophy  you  did  not  see  when 
you  were  a  boy. 
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25  VOLUMES 
Novels  Boys'  Stories  Humor 

Essays  Travel  History 

While  he  lived,  we  loved  him.  He 
made  us  laugh,  so  that  we  had  not  time 
to  see  that  his  style  was  sublime,  that  he 
was  biblical  in  simplicity,  that  he  was 
to  America  another  Lincoln  in  spirit. 

The    Great    American 

He  was  American.  He  had  the 
idealism  of  America — the  humor,  the 
kindliness,  the  reaching  toward  a  big- 
ger thing,  the  simplicity.  In  his  work 
we  find  al)  things,  from  the  ridiculous 
in  "Huckleberry  Finn"  to  the  sublime 
of  "Joan  of  Arc" — the  most  spiritual 
book  that  was  ever  written  in  the 
English  language,  of  serene  and  lovely 
beauty,  as  lofty  as  Joan  herself.  A 
man  who  could  write  two  such  books 
as  "Huckleberry  Finn"  and  "Joan  of 
-  Arc"  was  sublirpe  in  power.  His 
youth  and  his  laughter  are  eternal;  his 
genius  wilT  never  die. 

Low  Price  Sale  Must  Stop 

Mark  Twain  wanted  everyone  in  America  to 
own  a  set  of  his  books.  So  one  of  the  last  things 
Itc  asked  was  that  we  make  a  set  at  so  low  a  price 
that  everyone  migiit  own  it.  So  we  have  made 
this  set;  and  up  to  now  we  have  been  able  to  sell 
it  at  this  low  price. 

Rising  costs  make  it  impossible  to  continue  the  sale 
of  Mark  Twain  at  so  low  a  price.  New  editions  will  cost 
very  much  more  than  this  Author's  National  Edition. 

The  last  of  the  edition  is  in  sight.  There  will  never 
again  be  a  set  of  Mark  Twain  at  the  present  price.  Now 
is  your  opportunity  to  save  money.  Now-^not  tomorrow 
— is  the  tfmetdsend  the  coupon  to  get  your  Mark  Twain. 


n i.  -  COUPON -  —  —  —  —  -s 

L.  D.  3-16-19 
Harper  &  Brothers, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 

Send  me,  all  charges  prepaid,  a  set  of  Marie  Twain's 
Works,  in  25  volumes,  illustrated,  bound  in  handsome 
green  cloth,  stamped  in  gold,  with  trimmed  edges.  If  not 
satisfactory.  I  will  return  them  at  your  expense.  Other- 
wise I  will  send  you  $1  within  5  days  ancl  $i  a  month  for 
14  months,  thus  getting  the  benefit  of  your  sale. 


N'a.me. 
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Occupation 

For  the  beautiful  red  baU'  leather  set  cbasse  the  terms 
to  Ji. 50  within  s  days  andJa.ooa  month  for  12  month-. 


"Four  square"  products 


Certain-teed  products  stand  "four- 
square" to  the  world.  They  stand 
immovable  and  unshakeable  for  the 
principles  of  Certain-teed — they  faith- 
fully keep  the  pledge  implied  by  their 
name — Certainty  of  quality  and 
guaran/^^^  satisfaction. 

You  can  buy  any  Certain-teed  product 
anywhere,  with  the  full  assurance  that 
you  will  receive  100  cents  value  for 
every  dollar  invested  in  them. 

Certain-teed  Extra  Quality  Roofing — tlie  liest  quality 
roofing  made,  and  the  most  efficient  type  of  roof  for  office 
buildings,  iiotels,  factories,  stores,  wareliouses,  depots, 
barns,  etc.  It  is  light  weiglit,  weather-proof  and  fire 
retardant.  It  is  inexpensive  to  buy,  economical  to  lay, 
and  costs  practically  nothing  to  maintain.  Guaranteed  for 
5,  10  or  15  years  according  to  thickness. 

Certain- teed  Asphalt  Shingles.  Their  red  or  green 
rough  surface  give  tiiein  a  very  artistic  appearance  and 
make  them  ideal  for  residences.  They  are  fire  retardant 
and  less  expensive  to  buy  and  easier  to  lay  than  wood 
shingles.      Guaranteed  for  10  years. 

Certain- teed  Paints — the  highest  quality  paints,  made 
with  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  lead  and  zinc  finely 
ground  and  thoroughly  mixed  in  strictly  pure  and  refined 
linseed  oil.  Certain-teed  paints  are  made  for  every  use, 
and  in  all  colors. 

Certain-teed  Varnishes  are  as  excellent  quality  as 
Certain-teed  paints.  The  most  aciv.Tnced  science  in  varnish 
manufacture  has  been  used  in  making  Certain-teed  vzrm^hts. 
For  every  recognized  varnish  requirement  there  is  a 
Certain-teed  varnish  of  the  highest  quality. 

Certain-teed  Products  Corporation 

Offices  and  Warehouses  in  Principal  Cities 
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presenting  it,  is  "unusually  even-tempered 
and  unexcitable."  His  views  of  Brest  may 
be  regarded  as  typical  of  those  of  the 
ordinary  soldier,  with  the  possible  exception 
that  he  is  able  to  understand  and  express 
his  feelings  better  than  the  average  soldier. 
This  letter  reads  in  part:. 

Brest,  January  31. 

.  .  .  Know  of  little  nevy  concerning 
chances  of  getting  home,  but  haven't  yet 
by  any  means  lost  hope  of  an  early  arrival. 

The  worst  part  of  the  whole  matter  is 
the  terrible  suspense  we  have  naturally 
undergone  while  awaiting  more  definite 
word  as  to  what  our  "fate"  actually  is  to 
be.  Even  yet  there  is  nothing  definite  as 
to  what  is  to  be  done  with  us,  tho  ten 
thousand  rumors,  pro  and  con,  permeate 
the  atmosphere  daily.  Things  wouldn't 
be  quite  so  bad  and  the  suspense  so  great 
if  it  were  not  for  these  wild,  unfounded 
rumors  constant!,'  floating  around.  How- 
ever, I'm  glad  to  say  they  seem  to  have 
slacked  up  a  little  the  past  two  days. 

Th?  popular  for  unpopular)  notion 
now  is  that  the  secon  1  corps  artillery  park 
is  to  be  thrown  into  the  di.scard  and  all 
of  us  formed  into  casual  companies.  Why 
such  a  course  should  be  taken  is  another 
of  the  unsolvable  mysteries  of  the  Army. 
Neither  do  I  know  anything  concerning 
the  status  of  casual  outfits  sinc^  hostilities 
have  ceased.  The  only  thing  I  know  of  is 
to  hope  for  the  best,  and  I  still  believe  no 
such  bad  luck  will  overtake  me  as  to  hold 
me  here  more  than  thirty  days  longer.  I 
never  knew  just  how  much  I  wanted  to  get 
home  until  I  reached  Brest. 

Have  received  quite  a  lot  of  good  mail 
since  leaving  Chattancourt,  January  18, 
and  it  brought  a  whole  lot  of  good  cheer 
to  me  in  this  land  more  deadly  with  the 
germ  of  nostalgia  than  even  the  dead  hills 
of  the  Verdun  country.  Believe  mail  up  to 
January  9  has  reached  me,  tho  my  mind 
has  been  in  such  a  turmoil  I  hardly  know 
what  has  happened. 


Private  N.  K.  Harris,  of  the  Soth 
Military  Police,  has  absorbed  a  lot  of  "local 
color"  while  policing  and  otherwise  dis- 
porting himself  over  large  sections  of 
France;  also  he  has  supplied  much  local 
color,  it  appears,  to  the  sections  of  France 
where  he  has  disported.  His  letters, 
devoted  largely  to  the  lighter  side  of  life 
at  the  front,  have  attracted  much  atten- 
tion in  his  "home  town"  of  SulUvan, 
Indiana,  where  he  attended  Indiana 
University,  and  was  deputy  prosecuting 
attorney  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment. 
Here  are  some  extracts  from  a  recent  letter : 

Forgot  to  tell  you  that  while  Red 
Thompson  and  me  was  swappin'  stories 
of  our  experiences  in  "sunny"  France, 
durin'  which,  of  course,  I  magnified  my 
own*"up§  and  downs  and  ins  and  outs,  em- 
phasizin'  how  I'd  done  a  jolt  in  the  jug  to 
impress  Red  with  what  a  hard-boiled, 
leather-necked,  tough  bird  1  was.  Red  told 
me  that  he  recently  came  near  to  landiu' 
in  the  brig. 

Was  drivin'the  truck  to  the  regiment 
dump  to  draw  our  rations.  We  was  beiii' 
handed  the  usual  bunch  of  rice  and  prunes 
and  goldfish,  and  beans  and  corn  willy 
and  tomatoes  and  hardtack. 
i  We  saw  some  sacks  of  flour  and  some 
"boxes  of  condensed  milk  and  some  chocolate 
and  cigars,  and  decided  our  outfit  could  use 
'  sortie  dfrttfhat  ddpe  as  well  as  headquarters 
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and  supply  company,  which  get  all  the 
good  stuff  from  jam  to  jelly  and  from  hot- 
cakes  to  candy. 

So  we  slipt  a  few  boxes  into  the  truck 
and  hid  it  under  the  rest  of  the  stuff. 

But  the  supply  sergeant  missed  the 
flour  and  cigars  and  called  the  captain 
and  they  caught  us.  We  hollered, 
"  Kamerad"  and  the  captain  said  he  would 
report  us  to  our  captain. 

We  supposed  we  would  get  a  court 
martial  and  do  a  hitch  in  the  hoosegow. 

But  when  the  captain  called  us  up, 
this  is  what  he  said:  "Any  time  you  boys 
can  promote  some  stuff  like  flour,  candy, 
and  cigars  and  divide  up  with  the  train, 
go  to  it,  if  you  can  get  away  with  it." 

Red  also  told  me  that  he  had  read  what 
I  had  to  say  about  cooties,  and  that  I 
must  think  I  was  the  bird  that  discovered 
the  Gray  Backs. 

"Why,  you're  a  piker  when  it  comes  to 
cooties.  I  had  six  different  varieties. 
First,  the  common  or  garden  variety,  that 
uses  the  Australian  crawl  stroke. 

"Second,  the  submarine  cootie,  that  bur- 
rows like  a  mole. 

"Third,  the  kangaroo,  or  jumping  cootie. 

"Fourth,  the  bluejay,  or  fl\ing  cootie. 

"Fifth,  the  old  settler,  or  stationary 
cootie. 

"And  sixth,  and  last,  the  wildcat  or 
fighting  cootie  that  likes  to  stage  a  battle 
roj'al  with  a  couple  dozen  other  battlers 
on  your  back." 

liegarding  his  experiences  in  the  Argonne, 
Red  said  that  he  started  out  one  morning 
up  above  (^heppy  to  get  some  souvenirs, 
but  that  just  as  he  got  uj)  where  the  hel- 
mets, belts,  guns,  etc.,  were  layin'  around, 
Fritz  opened  up  with  some  barrack  bags. 

"Right  there  I  put  off  souvenir  col- 
lectin'  until  the  weather  moderated." 

A  big  slugfest  is  about  to  be  staged  in 
here  between  Red  Delemater,  the  Michi- 
gan wildcat,  and  Kid  McLarrj-,  the 
Kansas  Cyclone,  and  as  I've  seen  'em  in 
action  l>efore,  it's  goin'  to  be  imhealthy 
for  correspondence  schools,  checker  tourna- 
ments, etc. 

A  division  headquarters  auto-driver  told 
me  this  afternoon  that  the  35th  is  goin'  to 
make  a  move  in  about  two  weeks,  and  will 
either  start  for  home  or  for  the  Rhine. 

Which  is  like  sayin'  that  it  will  be  a  nice 
day  if  it  don't  rain. 

The  driver  also  said  that  the  60th 
Artillery  Brigade  is  movin'  down  from  near 
Verdun  to  some  place  near  here. 

I  know  what  that  means.  A  "beautiful, 
scenic  hike  of  50  or  (K)  k's,  sick  horses, 
corn  willy,  wet  blankets,  and  good  fel- 
lowship like  a  Bolshevik  picnic." 

But  if  they  get  anywhere  within  reach, 
here's  where  I  get  to  see  the  Donldes. 
Paddy  Flynn,  N.  Hill,  Kid  Hatten,  Swede 
Flade,  Red  Gilbreath,  et  al.  for  the  first 
time  since  the  armistice. 

And  won't  that  be  a  pathetic  and  heart- 
rending reunion? 

What  memories  will  come  floating  down 
the  breeze! 

What  furtive  questions  will  be  asked! 

For  instance: 

Does  Big  Jolin  Yaden  still  specialize 
on  slum? 

Have  you  got  your  coolies  iniislcred  out, 
Paddy. 

When  did  you  go  on  sick  report  last, 
Castor  Oil? 

Sorry  the  war's  over.  Florence? 

Been  to  Bar-le-Duc  lately.  Red? 

How  they  been  runnin'.  Hite?  When  are 
we  goin'  to  get  off  the  Union  Depot  car 
at  Seventh  and  Wabash? 

How's  your  rheumatism.  Dad  Hatten? 
""Alid  "  I   wouldn't    be    surprized    if    they 


don't  want  to  know  how  it  feels  for  an  Owl 
(A.  W.  O,  L.),  or  Jail  Bird,  to  be  chasin' 
prisoners. 

And  I  suppose  they'U  want  to  know 
if  the  M.  P.'s  got  a  citation  for  the  Battle 
of  Paris. 

But  they  can  rub  it  in  like  harness  oil* 
just  so  I  get  to  see  'em. 


St.  Quentin  and  the  Hindenburg  line, 
as  they  were  some  two  months  after 
the  end  of  the  war,  are  described  in  a  letter 
from  Miss  Alexine  Mitchell,  of  Alameda, 
California.  Miss  Mitchell,  during  her  two 
years  at  the  front,  has  served  as  a  camion- 
driver,  and,  later,  as  a  nurse  in  a  French 
hospital.  Her  trip  to  the  front  was  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  hospital  sup- 
phes.    She  \sTites  from  Paris: 

We  went  through  Compiegne,  Noyon, 
Chauny,  Tergnier,  and  it  was  as  if  by 
progression  of  devastation  we  were  finally 
to  go  out  of  the  world  entirely.  Whole 
orchards  cut  down,  branches  in  the  mud, 
trunks  still  resting  on  the  stumps;  in  the 
environs  of  Tergnier,  eight  hundred  bridges 
blown  up  (one  detail  of  the  work  of  re- 
construction), towns  either  blown  right  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  or  with  gaunt  walls 
standing. 

The  two  civilians  exclaimed  again  and 
again  over  towns  they  had  known,  search- 
ing, often  vainly,  for  some  landmark  by 
which  to  recognize  them.  Sometimes 
trenches  lined  the  tracks  (which,  of  course, 
suspended  business  until  but  lately),  and 
the  banks  on  each  side  would  be  a  series  of 
dugouts,  whole  villages  underground.  Mu- 
nition l.ving  everywhere.  I  saw  my  first 
English  grave  near  Tergnier.  Here  also 
at  the  station  were  four  of  the  oldest 
living  women  jou  can  imagine,  and  the 
dirtiest,  refugees  going  back  into  that 
desolation,  they  only  know  why.  One 
clutched  at  least  eight  umbrellas,  tied  in  a 
bundle;  otherwise  they  seemed  to  have  no 
possessions  but  the  rags  on  their  backs  and 
heads. 

We  ran  into  forests  of  barbed  wire,  mean- 
ing the  approach  of  St.  Quentin  and  the 
Hindenburg'Jine.  thus  fortified  for  a  distance 
of  three  kilometres.  We  pulled  into  some- 
thing that  had  once  been  a  station;  the 
Frenchies  handed  us  out  our  million  pack- 
ages; two  nurses  met  us;  two  poilus  loaded 
our  supplies  on  to  a  hand-truck,  and  we 
started  up  the  main  street  of  St.  Quentin, 
once  a  rich  city  of  sixty  thousand 
inhabitants. 

1  have  no  words  to  make  you  realize  the 
terrifying  completeness  of  destruction  in 
that  town!  Not  one  single  house  but  what 
was  literall.A'  shelled  to  pieces.  Well,  what 
can  you  expect?  You  remember  how 
Boche,  French,  and  English  artillery  swept 
it  again  and  again.  We  went  through 
many  houses.  Finally,  the  sight  of  these 
interiors,  many  once  rich,  now  heaps  of 
rain-soaked  plaster,  brick,  and  broken 
crockery,  made  me  almost  i)hysically  ill. 

You  found  no  fm'niture  or  furnishings  of 
any  kind.  The  Boches,  during  their  four 
years  of  occupation,  sent  everything  into 
Germany  that  they  didn't  comph>tely 
destroy.  The  "  beautiful  cathedral  is  a 
complete  wreck..  The  jiiliars  that  stand 
are  marked  with  letters  and  square  holes 
cut  deep  into  them.  These  were  to  rec(>ive 
mines  that  would  blow  up  every  stone  of 
the  edifice,  but  the  Bnrhc  did  not  have 
time  to  place  them. 

The  hospital  at  which  we  were  to  put 
up  was  in  what  reinained  of  the  Palais  d«' 
Justice,    a    great,    formidable   government 
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Money-Makers 

"  T  KNOW  that  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires  have  helped  me 
-*  to  make  more  money  because  they  have  speeded-up  deliveries  and  re- 
duced the  cost  of  making  them.  "—James  A.  Lackey,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


IN   the   following  paragraphs   are 
given   reasons    why    Goodyear 
Pneumatic   Cord   Truck  Tires 
have  been  adopted  by  Mr.  James  A. 
Lackey,   engaged  in  contract  haul- 
ing in  Baltimore  for  fourteen  years. 

Until  a  year  ago  he  had  used  solid 
tires  on  all  his  trucks.  Then  he  de- 
cided to  find  out  if  pneumatics  would 
not  reduce  materially  the  time  his 
trucks  required  to  haul  capacity 
loads  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
railroad  stations  and  steamship 
wharfs  to  commission  merchants  and 
markets. 

Accordingly,  he  placed  Goodyear 
Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires  on  one 
truck  and,  after  testing  it  in  compar- 
ison with  solid-tired  units  for  several 
months,  definitely  determined  that 
the  Goodyears  had  increased  the 
earning  power  of  this  truck. 

"The  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord 
Truck  Tires  enable  us  to  haul  more 
loads  in  less  time  and  at  lower  cost 
per  load,"  is  the  way  he  explains  the 
fact  that  he  now  is  re-equipping  his 
three  other  trucks  with  the  Good- 
year Pneumatics  as  fast  as  the  solid 
tires  wear  out. 

"The  IK-ton  truck  which  has  been 
all -pneumatic -shod  since  March, 
1918,   is   operating  under  the  same 


general  conditions  that  it  formerly 
encounteredwhen  traveling  on  solids. 
And  yet,  it  is  covering  much  more 
ground  and  delivering  more  miles  to 
the  gallon  of  gasoline  and  to  the 
quart  of  oil. 

"On  top  of  these  marked  improve- 
ments in  the  operating  efficiency  and 
economy  of  this  truck,  I  note  that 
the  cushioning  effect  of  the  Good- 
year Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires 
is  a  tremendous  help  toward  keeping 
this  truck  in  excellent  mechanical 
condition. 

"In  fact,  since  applying  these  tires 
we  have  spent  only  a  very  trifling 
sum  for  attention  to  it. 

"I  want  to  add  that  I  find  the  Good- 
year Pneumatics  extremely  durable. 
They  have  very  tough  treads  that 
wear  down  slowly  although  com- 
pelled to  run  over  bad  pavements 
and  areas  littered  with  various  sharp 
objects." 

This  record,  like  others  of  its  kind,, 
does  not  discount  the  solid  tire's 
ability  in  service  for  which  it  is  fitted. 
But  it  does  emphasize  the  correctness 
of  the  pioneer  Goodyear  Pneumatic 
Cord  Truck  Tires  as  equipment  in 
hauling  work  where  either  traction, 
cushioning  or  radius  of  action  are 
prime  factors. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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building.  There  were  about  fifty  blesses 
and  a  dozen  or  so  civilians.  A  more  deso- 
late installarton  I  never  hope  to  set  foot  in. 
Freezing,  filthy,  leaking,  nurses  that 
seemed  to  do  nothing  but  fight,  doctors 
indifferent,  and.  to  cap  it  all.  Bodies  every- 
where. Five  hundred  of  them  were  lodged 
underground  opposite  the  hospital. 

That  night  Mile.  Tramond  said,  "Who 
is  it  who  marches  up  and  down,  up  and 
down?"  The  answer  was,  "The  sentinel 
watching  the  Bodies."  They  crawled  out 
very  early  in  the  cold  morning,  making  a 
great  racket,  took  orders  delivered  in  hate- 
ful German  accents,  and  clattered  off  in 
their  sabots  to  work,  many  of  them  in  the 
hospital.  Indeed,  next  morning  there  was 
a  Boche  making  our  fire  before  we  were  up; 
and  a  little  later  I  was  giving  one  orders 
in  no  mistakable  accents  to  clean  my  shoes. 

Then  Mile.  Tramond,  Marion,  and  I 
walked  through  the  town,  taking  the  road 
to  Cambrai,  which  led  us  to  the  Hinden- 
burg  line!  Munition  lay  about  everywhere 
on  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  when  we  cut 
across  fields  to  the  trenches  we  had  to 
watch  our  steps.  The  ground  was  a  maze 
of  wires,  leading  to  telephones  under- 
ground, to  outposts,  or  to  staff  head- 
quarters. How  the  French  and  the 
English  ever  dislodged  the  enemy  from  that 
line  is  beyond  my  feeble  understanding. 
The  whole  country  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see  is  a  network  of  trenches,  dugouts,  look- 
outs, as  you  could  imagine  an  army  of 
moles  living.  And  the  artillery  that  de- 
fended these  trenches — well,  we  were  to 
see  that  installation  later  in  the  day. 

We  went  into  everything  we  dared, 
fearing  a  little  unexploded  mines,  and  not 
going  too  deep  because  we  had  no  light 
with  us.  There  wasn't  a  human  soul, 
save  for  an  occasional  camion  passing  on 
the  road,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  over 
land  so  lately  swept  by  three  armies.  In 
the  gray  distance  was  the  shattered  town, 
the  skj'  behind  showing  white  through  the 
gaunt  walls  of  the  cathedral.  Utter  deso- 
lation! And  we  knew  it  was  the  same  thing 
for  miles  and  miles  on  each  side  of  us. 

We  picked  up  some  empty  7.5's  and  some 
Boche  fusees  eclair  antes  (star  bombs),  went 
home  to  what  they  called  food;  and  went 
as  far  as  Remancourt  in  the  afternoon  in  an 
ambulance  going  that  way  for  blesses. 
Mile.  Tramond  (who  was  busy  following  up 
the  troops  previous  to  the  armistice,  their 
ambulance  being  the  first  behind  the  lines) 
knew  the  country  pretty  well.  They  had 
been  installed  in  the  chateau  of  Reman- 
court for  two  weeks,  during  which  time 
they  buried  one  hundred  poilus. 

We  went  to  the  little  cemetery  with  its 
new  wooden  crosses  (she  had  buried  the 
last  only  ten  days  before),  searching  for  the 
grave  of  a  little  sergeant  whose  family 
wanted  some  remembrance  from  it.  We 
took  ivy-leaves  from  the  stone  wall  at  its 
foot.  She  stopt  before  one  and  said,  "  How 
he  did  suffer!  He  wanted  so  to  live!"  and 
at  the  next:  "He  was  brought  in  dying. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  do  for  him." 
And  before  another,  "lie  had  nine  cita- 
tions." She  says  she  does  not  know  how 
many  dying  soldiers  she  has  held  in  her 
arms  since  the  beginning;  at  one  station 
they  received  nothing  but  the  dying.  She 
is  a  General's  daughter,  and  every  inch  a 
soldier  herself. 

We  stopt  at  h(>r  erstwhile  chateau  to  ask 
the  whereabouts  of  her  cat,  who  had  cam- 
paigned also;  indeed,  he  lost  the  half  of  his 
tail  at  the  enemy's  hands.  He  was  not  to 
be  found.  It  was  no  weather  for  cats — we 
were  up  to  our  knees  in  mud. 

We  made  across  the  fields  for  a  Boche 
artillery  post,  occu{)ied  l)y  tlieni  less  than 


three  months  ago.  It  is  in  a  clump  of 
trees,  and  the  ground  immediately  about  it 
was  some  of  the  most  stubbornly  fought 
over  in  the  country  around  about  there. 

As  we  approached  the  post,  we  came 
upon  square  holes  hastily  dug  in  the  ground 
capable  of  holding  one,  or  at  most  two,  men, 
at  intervals  of  perhaps  twenty  feet  apart. 
There  were  several  lines  of  these  eon- 
verging  about  the  clump  of  trees,  which 
was  on  slightly  elevated  ground.  Beside, 
or  in  the  holes,  lay  aU  sorts  of  Boche  ap- 
parel: belts,  caps,  overcoats,  baj'onets, 
helmets,  etc.  These  were  the  men  of  the 
advanced  line  forced  in  October  to  retreat. 
They  dug  themselves  into  every  inch  of 
ground  they  could,  always  falling  back 
on  the  artillery-post  in  the  trees.  One 
hole  was  only  half  dug,  with  the  shovel 
still  sticking  in  it  as  the  Boche  left  it, 
either  killed  or  forced  farther  back.  Be- 
side one  lay  a  French  Chasseur  Alpin 
biret  alongside  a  Boche  helmet. 

I  wish  father  could  have  seen  the 
artillery-post!  I  wished  it  the  whole  time 
1  was  there.  I  knew  I  couldn't  appreciate 
it  correctly.  First  we  saw  their  lookout 
posts  in  the  two  tallest  trees.  The  plat- 
forms were  shot  aslant,  and  the  ladders 
leading  to  them  ta  pieces,  so  they  just 
hung  in  the  trees.  The  entire  hill  (you 
have  read  of  hill  number  so-and-so  many 
times  in  the  coininuniqucs — well,  surely  this 
was  one  of  them)  was  tunneled  with  the 
most  formidable  masonry  work.  There 
were  three  emplacements  for  large  pieces, 
hidden  bj'  camouflage  (the  pieces  no  longer 
there,  of  course).  These  were  connected 
underground  as  well  as  above  by  tracks 
on  which  to  bring  up  the  amnuinition. 
There  were  dwellings  above  ground  and 
below,  with  beds,  chairs,  and  cooking 
utensils  just  left. 


BLIND   PHYSICIAN   WHO   BROKE  A 
HIGHWAYMAN'S  RIBS 


"  T  T  has  been  left  to  a  blind  man," 
-■■  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
"to  do  what  the  police  of  this  city  con- 
fessedly have  been  unable  to  do — ^appre- 
hend  a  real  highwayman  in  the  very  act' of 
a  hold-up."  By  way  of  good  measure,  the 
blind  man  broke  two  ribs  for  his  assailant. 
set  and  bandaged  them,  gave  the  young 
bandit  some  good  advice,  and  set  him  free. 
Dr.  William  A.  Xealon,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  j)la\'ed  both  the  conquering  hero  and 
the  good  Samaritan  in  this  fracas,  may  not 
consciou.sly  have  set  out  to  prove  the  capa- 
bilities of  a  blind  man.  but  nevertheless  he 
furnishes  strong  support  for  tlie  theories 
which  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  of  England,  has 
brought  to  public  attention  recently,  and 
which  the  number  of  young  men  blinded  in 
the  war  makes  an  especially  live  topic  just 
now.     To  quote  the  newspaper  account : 

The  physician,  who  was  stricken  blind 
by  optic  paralysis  in  the  same  year  that  he 
was  graduated  as  a  physician  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1002,  had 
been  visiting  in  West  Philadelphia. 

He  returned  to  his  home  in  a  street-car, 
and,  as  was  his  custom,  got  off  to  smoke 
a  cigar  and  make  his  way  along  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  wall,  and  thence  to 
his  home. 

"I  had  walked  down  Ninth  to  Pine 
Street,"  the  physician  said  last  night, 
"before  I  lighted  a  cigar.  I  had  just 
struck  the  match  when  some  one  gral)bed 
my  hand.     1  was  wearing  an  <'xpensi\  e  ring. 


"Maybe  1  did  lose  my  temper,  because 
about  five  years  ago  I  was  held  up  and 
robbed  on  that  exact  spot. 

"I  swung  round  suddenly  and  the  fellow 
lost  his  grip.  I  raised  the  heavy  stick 
that  I  carry  and  let  him  have  it  across  the 
head.  He  went  down  with  a  groan,  and 
then  I  guess  it  was  the  injustice  of  it  all 
that  sort  of  swept  me  away. 

"I  lit  into  him  with  both  feet,  and,  as  it 
turned  out  later,  broke  two  of  his  ribs. 
But  w^hat  could  I  do?  I  couldn't  see  who 
he  was  or  what  he  was  like  or  what  he  was 
doing.  I  was  afraid  to  run.  for  fear  he 
would  shoot  me  or  I  would  batter  in  my 
own  head  by  colliding  with  a  tree  or  a 
post  or  with  the  wall. 

"The  fellow  was  yelling  for  help  when 
I  heard  some  one  approaching,  and  then 
my  closest  friend,  Edward  T.  Dillon, 
arrived  on  the  scene. 

"He  asked  me  what  was  the  matter,  and 
1  told  him.  The  young  man  pleaded  for 
mercy  and  requested  not  to  be  taken  into 
the  hospital.  I  hadn't  been  hurt  and  1 
hadn't  been  robbed,  and  so  I  told  Mr.  Dillon 
that  we  would  carry  him  to  mv  office,  less 
than  a  block  away,  and  I  would  treat  him. 

"Maybe  I  ought  to  have  turned  him 
over  to  the  hospital  or  the  police,  but 
there  was  something  pitiful  in  his  groveling 
pleading,  and  then,  too,  I  guess,  there  was 
some  kind  of  bitter  satisfaction  in  repairing 
a  cur  who  would  hold  up  a  blind  man. 

"Anyway,  we  carried,  or  almost  carried 
him  to  my  office,  and  1  nuide  an  examina- 
tion. 1  found  that  I  had  fractured  two  of 
his  ribs — and  they  were  pretty  bad 
fractures,  too. 

"  I  han<laged  him  up  and  did  everj'thing 
1  could  to  ease  his  pain,  and  then  I  asked 
him  some  questions. 

"  I  asked  him  how  old  he  was,  and  he 
said  nineteen.  1  asked  him  if  he  had  a 
job,  and  he  said  he  had  not  at  that  time. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  parents  in  this  city, 
and  he  answered  'Yes.' 

"'Well,'  I  .said  to  him,  'I  can't  see 
you,  and  1  won't  ask  you  your  name. 
You're  a  pretty  poor  specimen,  and  1  guess 
you  know  it.  But  let  me  advise  you  this: 
You'll  be  laid  up  for  about  three  or  four 
we«>ks.  When  you  get  out.  try  to  get  a 
dtnrent.  honest  job.  But  if  you  don't  do 
that — if  you  get  back  into  this  hold-up 
game — have  red  blood  enough  to  attack  a 
man  who  can  see  you.  anyway.' 

"There  might  have  been  a  little  com- 
|)liment  to  me  in  the  way  he  said  if  he  ever 
got  into  the  highwayman  game  again,  h« 
surely  would  avoid  a  blind  man. 

"Anyway.  I  had  done  all  I  could,  and 
1  told  Mr.  Dillon  to  take  him  out  and  head 
him  toward  home.  I  hadn't  asked  where 
that  home  was.  and  1  don't  want  to  know. 
I  feel  mighty  sorry  for  his  parents,  or  any 
other  r(>latives  he  may  have. 

"But  what  happened  immediately  there- 
after I  learned  from  my  friend  Dillon. 
The  young  man  hol)l)l(>d  painfully  to  the 
door,  and  then  he  turned  to  Mr.  Dillon 
to  ask:  'Is  that  doctor  really  blind?' 
Mr.  Dillon  informed  him  1  was. 

"  I  guess  the  fellow  was  pretty  hard  hit 
himself  by  that  time,  for  he  reached  in  his 
pocket,  drew  out  a  ."?">  lull,  handed  it  to 
Mr.  Dillon  to  give  to  me.  I  don't  know 
where  that  five  dollars  came  from,  but 
I  know  where  it  w(>nt.  It  went  to  a 
practical  charity." 

And  then  the  doughty  doctor,  who  is 
forty-four  years  old  to-day.  who  has  gone 
on  refusing  to  be  haiulicapped  by  the  terrific 
aftliction  which  overcame  him  just  as  he 
glimpsed  the  future  for  which  he  had 
striven  and  worked,  showed  a  disposition 
to  talk  no  more. 
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(  AN   ACHESON   PRODUCT  ) 


A  WONDERFUL  LUBRICANT 


Gredag  solves  the  problem  of  gear 
lubrication  for  all  time.  It  makes  such  a 
wonderful  difference  in  your  car. 

You  note  this  difference  the  very  hour 
you  lubricate  the  transmission  and  dif- 
ferential with  Gredag. 

Noise  disappears.  The  car 
runs  faster  and  smoother. 
Seems  to  have  new  life. 
Friction  in  the  gears  is  re- 
moved almost  entirely. 

This  wonderful  lubricant 
is  the  result  of  a  special  proc- 
ess invented  by  Dr.  Edward 
G.  Acheson  and  developed 
by  years  of  scientific  manu- 
facturing of  lubricants. 


Gredag  is  incomparable 

— for  transmissions 
— for  differentials 
— for  the  steering 
— for  grease  cups 
— for  use  on  the  farm 
— for  machinery 
— for  use  in  indus- 
trial plantstosave 
coal  and  increase 
efficiency. 


Gredag  keeps  new  cars  new.  Gives 
old  cars  new  life.  Adds  years  to  the  life 
of  gears.  Increases  the  re-sale  value  of 
your  car. 

Of  course,  Gredag  costs  slightly  more. 
Why  shouldn't  it?    It  is  more  expensive 
to  produce. 

But  you'll  never  notice  the 
cost,  for  it  amounts  after  all 
to  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
per  day. 

And,  in  the  end,  Gredag 
almost  saves  its  weight  in 
silver  dollars. 


GREDAG  SALES  DIVISION 
EDWARD    A.    CASSIDY    CO..     Inc. 

280  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
ACHESON   PRODUCTS,  NIAGARA   FALLS 
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There  is  a  Brascolite 
for  you 

Preserving  in  high  efficiency  the 
Brascolite  principle  of  reflecting  and 
diffusing  light,  the  new  Brascolite  — 
plus  the  silk  shade  in  color  selected 
to  enhance  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
its  surroundings — is  specially  adapted 
to  decorative  purposes  and  color 
schemes  in  drawing  rooms,  reception 
rooms,  tea  rooms,  high-class  shops, 
mezzanine  parlors,  or  other  settings 
where  soft  tonal  effect  must  be 
achieved. 


3^*^ 
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.J 
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A  light  that  illuminates  yet  subdues  and 
blends — the  new  decorated  Brascolite  widens 
the  scope  of  utility  that  has  made  Brascolite 
the   servant   of  night  throughout   the   land. 

Phone  your  electric  shop,  or  mail  request  for 
free  demonstration.  Over  one-half  million 
Brascolites  serving  every  commercial  purpose. 
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Brascolite,    the    world's    most 
popular  electric  lighting  fixture 

Luminous  Unit  Co.,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 

New  York,  Hudson  Terminal  Chicaiio.  The  Temple 

Boston,  Old  South  Bidii.  Philadelphia,   Land  Title   BIdg. 

San  Francisco,  Lick  lildfi.  Minneapolis,  Plymouth   BIdi. 

Cincinnati,  Johnston  BldC  Atlanta, Fourth  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 

Canadian  DistribiAors:  Northern  Electric  Co..  Ltd 


'If 
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WHEN  SOME  LEADING  "BOCHE"  CITI- 
ZENS LEFT  ALSACE— BY  REQUEST 


" /'"^  OOD-BY !  Bon  voyage!  May  we  never 

^^J  see  you  again!"  called  the  Alsatians 

of  Colmar,  with  the  greatest  heartiness,  and 

the  Alsatian  small  fry  struck  up  a  ditty  that 

might  be  freely  translated: 

"  Must  I  go,  must  I  go 
From  this  pretty  city  ?  " 

By  way  of  good  measure,  there  was  an 
ironical  parody  on  "  Deutschland  uber 
Alles,"  and  cries  of  "  Ach,  die  schonen 
Vogesen!''  in  imitation  of  the  favorite  ex- 
pression of  the  German  tourists  who  visit 
the  Alsatian  Vosges  Mountains.  In  the 
midst  of  this  great  cheerfulness,  music,  and 
wit,  forty  of  the  most  jsrominent  and  im- 
portant German  citizens  of  Colmar,  Alsace, 
carrying  the  small  amount  of  baggage  that 
each  was  permitted  to  take  away,  departed 
for  the  Rhine  and  Germany.  It  was  a  great 
day  for  Alsace,  almost  as  great  as  the  day 
when  the  province  celebrated  its  return  to 
France.  However,  much  has  been  wi'itten 
about  the  celebration  of  Alsace's  return, 
and  nothing  about  the  return  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  Germany,  says  an  Alsatian 
journalist,  who  sends  a  lively  description 
of  the  festivities  from  Colmar  to  Le  Matin, 
of  Paris.  As  translated,  the  Alsatian 
journalist's  story  runs: 

I  have  no  intention  of  describing  to  you 
the  beautiful  festivities  of  the  past  few 
days  in  which  the  happiness  of  the  Alsa- 
tians at  being  French  again  and  their 
fervent  love  of  France  have  manifested 
themselves  in  such  a  touching  manner.  I 
wish  to  teU  you  of  another  celebration  to 
which  no  reporters,  no  photographers,  and 
no  moving-picture  men  were  invited.  And 
this  was  an  especially  fine  and  grand 
festival  for  my  compatriots,  for  they  were 
able  at  last  to  shout  into  the  very  faces  of 
the  Boche  all  their  hatred,  all  their  scorn, 
and  all  their  anger.  This  festival  was 
occasioned  by  the  departure  of  forty  Boche 
families  expelled  from  Colmar.  These 
forty  German  families — some  of  the  best — 
had  been  invited  to  appear  on  Sundfiy  at 
eleven  in  the  morning  in  front  of  the  statue 
of  Bartholdi.  No  invitations  had  been  is- 
sued, and  no  posters  had  announced  this 
public  celebration  of  joy,  but  in  spite  of 
that,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  all  the 
neighboring  streets  were  completely  filled 
with  a  joyful  and  noisy  crowd. 

The  first  of  the  Baches  arrive.  As  they 
are  obliged  to  pass  between  a  double  line 
of  Alsatians,  their  coming  is  announced 
from  afar  by  loud  hooting.  The  police  are 
compelled  to  clear  a  way  for  them  and  their 
baggage.  And  such  baggage!  Every 
Boche  had  the  right  to  carry  away  50  kilos, 
but,  as  a  good  Alsatian  at  my  side  ex- 
plained to  me,  this  was  49  kilos  and  500 
grams  more  than  they  had  brought  with 
them  in  their  handkerchiefs  when  they 
came  to  live  among  us.  Here  is  a  large 
family  carrying  an  enormous  trunk.  They 
are  greeted  with  extra  loud  jeers.  A  high- 
school  teacher,  to  complete  his  50  kilos, 
could  find  nothing  better  to  carry  off  than  a 
pair  of  skis.  His  bag,  stuffed  full,  his 
green  felt  hat,  his  silhouette  crossed  by 
these  two  enormous  skis  provoked  an 
immense  amount  of  fun.  He  is  escorted  by 
amateur  photographers  and  his  former 
pupils  run  up  to  tell  him  that  the  Rhine 
is  not  vet  frozen  over. 


Then  come  the  family  of  the  Mayor  of 
Carriere,  the  man  who  for  four  years  ter- 
rorized, exploited,  and  robbed  my  fellow 
citizens.  As  his  wife  passes,  endless  hissing 
breaks  out,  along  with  cries  of  hate  and 
many  curses.  Here  is  the  imperial  prose- 
cutor himself  followed  by  some  well-known 
informers,  and  as  they  pass  their  victims 
rush  out  from  the  crowd,  shaking  their 
fists,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  police, 
their  inquisitors  would  pass  a  bad  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Popular  hatred  bursts  forth 
upon  their  appearance  with  a  violence 
which  is  tragic  and  imi^lacable. 

Now  they  are  all  together  upon  the 
square.  There  is  my  old  school-teacher 
who  used  to  box  my  ears  so  often  and  so 
hard,  and  whose  drunken  face  has  so  often 
served  me  as  a  model.  Look  at  those  two 
daughters  of  a  Boche  lawyer.  During  the 
war  they  used  to  follow  the  Alsatian  women 
in  the  streets  so  that  they  could  report 
them  if  they  spoke  French.  They  are  all 
there,  our  former  lords  and  mistresses,  and 
all  have  done  their  best  to  spy  upon  the 
Alsatians  and  make  martjTS  of  them. 
Even  now  they  would  have  hesitated  at  no 
meanness  so  much  did  they  wish  to  stay 
in  this  country  which  has  become  all  the 
more  dear  to  them  since  it  is  being  sup- 
plied with  food  by  France.  For  the  Baches 
of  Alsace  have  drawn  no  profit  from  the 
lessons  in  pride  and  in  dignity  which  we 
have  been  giving  them  for  the  past  forty- 
seven  years.  The  police  examine  their 
baggage — oh,  so  gently!  All  the  "kids"  of 
the  town  are  sitting  on  the  wall  and  having 
a  royal  good  time.  Above  me  in  a  tree 
there  clings  a  whole  bunch  of  little  boys. 
There  is  a  leader  of  the  group  who  starts 
up  a  fitting  song  for  each  Boche.  They 
run  through  the  whole  repertory,  boasts, 
couplets,  and  sharp  sayings  that  have  been 
current  in  Alsace  in  the  last  four  years. 
Their    "hit"    is   the   well-known   German 

song, 

"Muss  i'  denn,  muss  V  denn, 
AIuss  i'  denn  scheiden  ?  " 

which  can  be  translated, 

"Must  I  go,  must  I  go. 
From  this  pretty  city  ?  " 

and  then  the  crowd  takes  up  the  refrain. 
Then  there  are  cries  of  "They  are  returning 
to  the  virgin  forest,"  or  "They  are  going 
to  browse  upon  the  heaths  of  Branden- 
burg," or  "They  are  going  to  lick  the  jam- 
jars of  Berlin."  From  time  to  time  the 
drollest  of  the  group  repeated  ironically, 
imitating  their  accent,  the  favorite  ex- 
pression of  the  German  tourists:  "Ach! 
die  schonen  Vogesen!"  (Oh!  the  beautiful 
Vosges!).  Then,  with  perfect  harmony, 
they  would  sing  in  chorus  a  mirthful 
parody  of  "Deutschland  ilber  Alles"  or  the 
well-known  "Hymn  of  the  Marmalade," 
with  indescribable  wit.  But  the  motor- 
trucks came  up  and  the  embarkation  began. 
In  climbing  into  the  trucks  the  ladies 
showed  their  ankles  and  I  will  spare  you  all 
the  appreciative  remarks  which  they 
called  forth. 

When  every  last  BocJie  had  disappeared 
with  his  baggage  under  the  green  canvas, 
a  good  policeman  sat  down  on  the  running- 
board,  and  the  truck  started  off.  And 
then  there  was  a  scene  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. Over  the  heads  of  the  crowd 
thousands  of  hands  waved  handkerchiefs 
and  hand-bags  bearing  the  tricolor  of 
France,  they  shouted  at  the  top  of  their 
lungs,  "Good-by!  Bon  voyage!  ]May  we 
never  see  you  again!"  and  suddenly  from 
this  throng  there  went  up  the  "Mar- 
seillaise" sung  as  it  is  being  sung  only  in 
Alsace  at  this  time.  It  started,  no  one 
knew  where,  it  roared  like  a  cyclone,  and 
it  broke  about   the  trucks  like  an  angry 


wave.  The  boys  above  me  were  now  cling- 
ing to  their  tree  onlj'  with  onjB  foot  or  one 
hand;  they  stretched  out  as  far  as  they 
could  to  shout  the  song  of  revenge  in  the 
face  of  the  Boches.  The  same  scene  was 
repeated  at  the  departure  of  each  truck. 
Finally  the  last  truck  arrived,  it  began  to 
move  away,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell  it,  the  children  slid  down  from  their 
trees  and  their  wall.  They  took  after  the 
{ruck,  and  the  whole  crowd  followed, 
running  with  all  its  might  in  order  to  shout 
its  hatred  and  its  disgust  in  the  face  of  the 
Boches  just  a  little  longer.  The  trucks  had 
taken  the  road  to  the  Rhine.  In  an  hour 
Boches  and  baggage  would  be  deposited  in 
the  middle  of  the  bridge.  I'll  bet  that 
among  the  Boches  that  I  saw  leave  Colmar 
there  isn't  one  who  will  ever  say  another 
word  about  a  plebiscite. 


MICHIGAN'S   "GREAT   BOOZE   RUSH 
AND  ITS  SUPPRESSION  BY  STATE 
AND  FEDERAL  ACTION 


T^THILE  the  country  in  general  was 
*  *  preparing  for  a  decorous  celebra- 
tion of  the  birthday  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  Detroit,  Monroe,  and  other 
Michigan  cities,  not  too  far  from  the  Ohio 
border,  were  feverishly  making  readss'  for  a 
wilder  jubilation  through  what  has  passed 
into  history  as  "the  Great  Booze  Rush." 
For  several  days  of  license,  thousands  of 
men  and  women  packed  interurban  and 
railway-cars,  express-wagons,  motor-cars, 
and  everything  on  wheels,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  liquor  in  suitcases  and  vaUses 
from  soon-to-be-dry  Ohio  into  supposedly 
dry  Michigan.  The  sixty-odd  miles  of 
road  between  Detroit  and  Toledo — the 
Dixie  Highway,  nicknamed  "Avenue  de 
Booze" — were  jammed  with  thousands  of 
automobiles  laden  with  liquor,  many  with 
none  too  sober  drivers,  until  the  State  and 
Federal  courts  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
legally  helpless  authorities. 

Michigan  Vjelieved  itself  to  be  constitu- 
tionally dry  under  the  Damon  Law.  Under 
the  search-and-seizure  provision  of  this 
enactment,  the  authorities  last  August 
had  entered  the  summer  home  of  August 
Marxhausen  on  Calf  Island,  and  had  con- 
fiscated six  thousand  bottles  of  beer 
found  on  the  premises.  The  owTier  of  the 
beer  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State,  which  sustained  his  contention  that 
the  Damon  Law  was  unconstitutional  and 
void.  The  State,  therefore,  found  itself 
under  the  so-called  Wiley  Act,  which,  while 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
liquor,  contains  no  provisions  against  the 
importation  of  Uquor  into  the  State,  nor 
against  its  possession  as  the  personal  prop- 
erty of  an  individual.  Ohio,  across  the 
southern  border,  recently  voted  for  pro- 
hibition; but  the  new  law  does  not  become 
effective  for  three  months,  and  liquor  is 
still  to  be  bought  there.  Hence  the  rush 
from  Detroit  to  Toledo  and  back. 

The  tidal  flow  of  liquor  begau  as  soon 
as  the  court's  decision  was  announced  and 
was  at  its  height  from  February  19  to  23. 
The  Detroit  papers  were  filled  with  lively 
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descriptions  of  this  temporary  feature  of 
interstate  commerce.  A  bold  head-line  in 
the  Detroit  Journal  of  February  19  reads — 

DECISION       STARTS       FLOOD       OF 

BOOZE  TOWARD  DETROIT 

autos,     trollev^,    and      trucks      tiled 

high    with    liquor    roll    brazenly 

on;    200,000    quarts    come    tn. 
Powerless    under    the   law,    or   at   least 
doubtful   of   their   powers,   the   State  au- 
thorities   at    first    did    little    or    nothing. 
Said  The  Journal: 

The  only  interference  with  smuggling 
on  interurban  cars  was  made  by  con- 
ductors when  passengers,  too  eager  in  their 
celebration,  ])ecame  boisterous  and  were 
ejected  from  the  cars. 

There  was  absolutely  no  doubt  as 
to  the  contents  of  the  various  machines 
which  flocked  along  the  Dixie  Highway. 
"Loaded  to  the  gills,"  they  were  piled 
high  with  case  on  case  of  liquor. 

Touring  cars  made  no  attempt  to  con- 
ceal the  "burdens"  in  the  tonneaus. 

Cases  were  i)iled  high  and  a  robe  simply 
thrown  over  the  load,  giving  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  hidden  glacier  with  many 
grotesque  angles  as  it  ambled  along  the 
highway  toward  Detroit  and  —  parched 
throats. 

One  incident  illustrating  the  contempt 
in  which  the  rum-runners  now  hold  the 
State  police  stands  out. 

State  food  and  drug  inspectors  who 
have  been  working  in  this  vicinity  are  also 
here,  but  have  made  no  attempts  to  make 
any  arrests. 

One  lone  automobile  -  driver,  whose 
nose  was  red,  not  from  the  cold,  and 
whose  car  sagged  heavily  on  its  rear  axles, 
stopt  in  the  heart  of  Monroe  at  seven 
o'clock  Tuesday  night.  lie  opened  the 
front  door  of  the  low  racer  and  slept  out 
to  the  street.  Before  him  stood  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Michigan  State  constabulary, 
and,  seeing  them,  the  lone  driver  smiled  a 
smile  that  covered  every  wrinkle  in  his  face. 

Then  he  waved  from  sheer  excess  of 
joy,  laughed  until  his  fat  form  shook  as 
tho  with  the  ague,  nu)unted  to  the  steering- 
wheel  again,  and  drove  jauntily  away. 

It  needed  no  search — now  prohibited  by 
the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  making 
the  .search  and  seizure  act  invalid — to  tell 
the  observing  watcher  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  contents  of  that  car  was 
booze. 

As  the  lone  driver  wended  his  way 
down  the  highway  of  rum,  now  untroubled 
by  the  curious  State  troopers,  an  over- 
increasing  stream  of  automobiles  began 
to  follow  the  pioneer's  lead.  At  1  a.m.  the 
main  street  of  Monroe  resembled  a  bee- 
hive in  honey  season. 

Prices  of  liquor  doubled  in  Toledo; 
yet,  we  are  told,  there  was  fear  in  the 
breasts  of  certain  residents  of  that  city 
that  the  stock  would  be  so  depleted  as  to 
be  insufficient  for  the  three  remaining 
months  of  Ohio's  wetness.  The  rush  con- 
tinued. Says  a  dispatch  from  Monroe, 
near  the  Ohio  border,  to  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  of  February  20. 

As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  headlight 
was  beating  upon  headlight  at  one  o'clock 
this  morning  as  the  unbroken  train  of 
liquor-loadedi  automobiles  began  to  push 
on  to  Detroit,  following  a  tie-up  of  traffic 
for  hours  when  five  cars  shoved  off  into 
the  ditch  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart 
along  the  Dixie  Highway,  a  few  miles 
south  of  Monroe. 
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To  accentuate  the  dilemma  and  give  a 
dash  of  bitters,  cafetorially  speaking,  to 
the  party,  a  huge  freight-truck  rushed  to 
the  rescue,  straddled  the  road,  and  stuck 
there  amid  a  pandemonium  of  sirens  and 
anathema. 

At  one  o'clock  the  clamorous  caravan 
picked  up  its  lost  trail.  The  night  was  a 
kaleidoscope  of  fifty-mile-an-hour  hurrying 
machines,  with  drivers  shouting  for  a 
clear  road.  The  truck  waddled  back  into 
Monroe. 

The  impudent  attitude  of  the  whisky- 
runners  toward  the  temporarily  helpless 
police  continued  to  be  a  special  aggrava- 
tion, as  the  same  paper  relates: 

One  cheerful  soul  remarked  to  the  world 
at  large :  "Anything  you  hear  from  Lansing 
is  gospel.  I've  got  •S427..50  in  my  kick  in 
Detroit,  and  to-morrow  I'll  take  it  to 
Toledo  and  I'll  make  myself  rich,  and  not 
a  cop  can  say  a  word  to  me,  either." 

The  apparent  flooding  of  the  Detroit 
whisky  market  seems  not  to  worry  the 
runners  one  jot  or  tittle. 

"Wat,"  they  chorus,  "they'll  drink 
it  up  fast  enough,  never  fear,  and  when 
they  do,  just  watch  the  price  that  the  wise 
guy  who  hangs  on  to  what  he  brings  in  now 
will  get  when  the  graft  gets  tough  again." 

It  is  apparent  in  the  casual  conver.sation 
of  the  professional  runners,  in  the  merri- 
ment of  the  casuals,  who  simplj-  bring  in  a 
few  quarts  because  that  seems  the  thing  [ 
to  do.  and  in  the  grim  "wait"  of  the  State 
police,  that  all  realize  the  situation  is  too 
good  to  last,  and  that  when  once  the  bars 
drop  again,  the  days  of  the  past  will  seem 
like  paradise  to  the  few  hardy  ones  who 
will  dare  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  next 
cordon. 

Captain  Childs,  commanding  the  State 
police,  who  have  been  guarding  the  Monroe 
gateway  of  the  great  Miciiigan  desert, 
said  that  he  could  do  nothing  but  sit  on 
his  hands  and  wait. 

State  police  officers  aff'orded  much 
amusement  to  the  several  hundred  Monroe 
spectators  watching  the  passage  of  liquor- 
cars  through  the  town  Wednesday  night. 
The  appearance  of  the  olive-green  uniform 
was  the  signal  for  shouts  of  "Booze"  and 
"Where  do  you  go  from  here?"  and  other 
more  or  less  fac<'tious  cracks. 

More  than  two  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children  gathered  at  the  main  corners, 
and,  as  each  heavily  laden  ciir  rounded  the 
turn  that  most  of  them  niad(>  to  avoid 
passing  in  direct  view  of  State  police  head- 
quarters, cheered  and  sent  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter after  each  swaying  liquor-van. 

Trucks  loaded  with  cases  of  liquor, 
bolder  than  most  of  the  rum-runners, 
drew  up  to  the  curbing  on  the  brightly 
lighted  main  street,  while  the  dri\ers 
stopt  off  to  get  food.  One  driver 
stept  inside  a  drug-store,  bought  some 
cigars,  and,  grinning,  said  to  the  proi)rietor 
who  waited  on  him:  "See  that  ear.  I've 
got  over  one  hundred  gallons  of  good  brandy 
in  there."  And,  lighting  his  cigar,  turned 
and  walked  out. 

Many  who  had  no  motor-cars,  adopted 
simpler  means  of  transportation.  The 
Detroit  News  says  editorially  that  the  city 
has  placed  on  its  calendar  "The  Day  of 
Suitcases";  for, 

Never  was  there  seen  such  an  array  of 
suitcases,  assembled  publicly  at  one  time 
and  on  a  common  mission;  they  swarm  to 
the  highways,  and  so  well  advertised  is 
their  mission  that,  the  very  possession 
in  the  public  street    of  a  suitca.se,  or  any 


kind  of  hand-baggage,  is,  ipso  facto,  guilt*^ 
evidence.  Obviously,  at  this  time,  any 
busy  suitcase  is  either  going  or  coming. 

Thus,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  has  the 
suitcase  forsaken  a  respectable  career  of 
duty-doing  service  and  become  the  com- 
panion of  lawlessness  and  the  liquor  traffic. 

Truly,  it  can  be  said,  every  suitcase 
has  its  day:  black  suitcases,  brown  suit- 
cases, yellow  grips  and  gi'ips  of  no  rec- 
ognizable color  at  all;  old,  wicked-looking 
grips,  with  a  shady  past  A\Titten  all  over 
them,  young,  fresh-faced,  ^nnocent  grips, 
of  whom  it  can  obviously  be  said  never  a 
drop  of  liquor  before  had  passed  their 
clasps;  decrepit  portmanteaus  entitled  to 
be  on  the  pension-list;  friskj'  bags  with 
bright,  black  letters  on  them;  fat  bags; 
little,  immature  baglets;  long  bags,  short 
bags,  bags  tied  with  straps,  and  bags  tied 
with  string;  bags  with  slits  in  them,  bags 
that  gaped  at  the  ends;  cardboard  suit- 
cases, whose  paper  seams  will  be  sorely 
tried;  genteel,  polished  suitcases  who 
should  know  better;  shabby,  disreputable 
suitcases,  who  are  past  jiU  moral  influences. 

Every  one  of  them,  the  old  roues  and 
the  youthful  innocents,  bound  on  a  wild 
orgy,  from  which  not  one  of  them  but  hopes 
and  expects  to  come  back  "full." 

Never  again  will  Detroit  be  able  to 
glance  at  a  passing  grip  without  a  second 
thought;  in  the  space  of  hours  the  suit- 
case has  leapt  to  permanent  fame — or  is  it 
notoriety? — and  what  was  the  proud  badge 
of  the  traveler  has  become  the  furtive 
symbol  of  an  unquenchable  thirst. 

Obviously  the  flagrant  defiance  of  the 
will  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  of  all 
decency  and  order,  could  not  last.  On  the 
application  of  the  attorney-general,  based 
on  the  Wiley  Law,  Judge  Root,  of  the 
Circuit  Court  in  Monroe,  granted  an  in- 
junction prohibiting  the  importation  of 
intoxicating  liquor  into  Michigan  through 
any  channels,  and  the  State  constabulary 
were  posted  at  the  Ohio  border  to  arrest 
any  persons  who  they  could  prove  were 
about  to  bring  in  liquor.  At  the  same 
time  the  Federal  authorities  prepared  to 
take  action  under  the  Reed  Law,  by  which 
those  who  try  to  bring  liquor  into  a  State 
that  has  declared  for  prohibition  lay  them- 
selves open  to  prosecution  in  the  United 
States  courts.  More  that  350  officers 
were  soon  patrolling  the  roads  in  the 
vicinity  of  Monroe,  and  the  Ohio  in- 
spectors, on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  co- 
operated, .(ohn  Doe  warrants,  issued  by 
the  State  of  Ohio,  empowered  Michigan 
officials  to  stop  ami  search  any  person 
suspected  of  carrying  intoxicants  and  to 
confiscate  the  contraband.  Over  2,000 
quarts  of  whisky  were  speedily  taken 
from  cars  running  openly  on  "Rummer's 
Runway,"  together  with  al)out  fifty 
prisoners.  The  Federal  officials  in  Ohio 
made  thirty  arrests  and  seized  four  barrels. 
309  cases,  l.")0  bottles,  and  many  other 
receptacles  full  of  whisky,  in  prevention  of 
illegal  export  to  Michigan. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  estimated,  l."),800 
people  traveled  in  one  day  over  the  ste«m- 
and  trolley  -  lines  between  Toledo  and 
Detroit,  many  of  them  carrying  whisky. 
The  disorder  on  the  Dixie  Highway  con- 
tinued lor  a  while.  Several  cars  were 
ditched  in  the  rush,  and  there  were  stories 
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Pat  Hennessey  of  the  Prest-O-Lite  Clan 


Pat  Has  Seen  Hundreds  of 

Stalled  Cars  Block  the  Traffic 


A 


ND  when  HE  holds  up  his  right 
mit,  the  only  moving  thing  that 
doesn't  halt  is  the  sun. 

As  you  can  guess,  Pat  is  one 
ace  high  authority  on  blockades  and 
their  causes. 

"The  trouble  maker  in  front  of  these 
blockades,"  says  Pat,  "is  in  nine  times 
out  of  ten  a  bum  battery,  or  just  as 
likely,  the  owner  of  a  bum  battery, 
who  is  trying  to  keep  it  running  on 
a  guess. 

"They  sure  are  my  pet  peeves — 
bum  batteries. 

"That's  why  I  always  say  for  a  car  owner 


who  wants  to  side-step  trouble,  the  one  best 
bet  is  a  real  'he'  battery — built  for  us  auto 
folks  who  don't  know  anything  about  the 
secrets  of  a  battery's  insides. 

"A  PREST-O-LITE?  Sure!  I've  got 
one  myself,  in  my  own  little  car,  'cause  I 
know  it's  one  battery  that'll  stick  to  its 
job  spinning  the  [engine  and  feeding  the 
headlights. 

"Like  all  regular  Prest-O-Lite  owners,  I 
never  give  the  care  of  the  little  black  box 
of  power  a  single  thought — all  that  recharg- 
ing and  distilled  water  business  I  leave  to 
the  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Station  down  the 
street." 

There  is  a  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Station 
near  you.  Write  us  for  the  name  and 
address. 


The  Prest-O-Lite  Company,  Inc.,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,   Toronto  502 


The  Oldest  Service,  to  AutomoLile  Owners  in  America 


Look  for  the  name  Prest-O-Lite  on  Service  Station  signs  everywhere 
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Straight  From  the  Spruce  Woods 


Strong,  Straight  and  Sturdy,  grow  the 
spruce  woods  of  the  North.  The  Cornell 
Wood  Products  Co.  mills  are  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  in  the  world  which 
manufacture  wood-board  from  log  to 
board  under  one  roof. 


Located  right  at  the  door  of  the 
forest,  we  own  thousands  of  acres  of 
timber  lands.  The  haul  is  short  and 
the  big  mills  are  operated  by  water 
power  from  the  mighty  Chippewa 
river. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Sample  and  Price.      Or  write  >is  for  Samples  a-nd  Booklets. 

Afi7/s  at  Cornell,    Wis.,    operated  by  20,000  H.    P.   Water  Power 

03rneii\^o(i  Board 

Excels  for  Walls,  Ceilings  and  Partitions 
Repairs.  Alterations  or  New'Wbrk 


Thfi 


»  Wood-Board  be 


interior  of 
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To  Your  Own  Walls  and  Ceilings 


For  the  Walls,  Ceilings  and  Par- 
titions of  new  buildings,  or  for 
alteration  and  repair  work,  Cornell- 
Wood-Board  is  unequaled.  Architects, 
contractors  and  carpenters  recom- 
mend it. 


Cornell -Wood -Board  will  not  warp, 
crack,  chip  or  buckle  and  requires  less 
paint  or  calcimine  than  other  interior 
finishes.  Saves  time,  money,  labor  and 
materials.  Brightens  the  home  and  adds 
distinction  to  the  room. 


FREE — Detail  Plans  and  Specifications  to  fit  your  particular  needs,  sent  on  receipt  of  room  measurements. 

CORNELL  WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 

C.  O.  FRISBIE,  President 
Dept.  13,  173-175  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  U.  S,  A. 

(^rneli\V5oaBoafa 

Excels  for  Walls,  Ceilings  and  Partitions 
Repairs,  Alterations  or  New 'Wbrk 


Con 


•neli-w 
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of  armored  cars  manned  by  gunmen  for 
the  transportation  of  liquor  in  defiance  of 
authority.  There  were  also  more  amusing 
evasions.  A  telegram  from  Monroe  re- 
ports that — 

One  Ford  containing  a  man  and  woman 
was  stopt  and  searched.  No  whisky  was 
fou»nd.     Still  there  was  the  odor. 

T,he  woman  was  carrying  a  baby,  just 
the  tip  of  its  nose  showing. 

"Let  me  see  the  baby,"  a  sergeant 
asked. 

"He's  vei*y  sick,"  she  answered. 

Followed  an  argument,  but  the  sergeant 
insisted. 

The  "baby"  proved  to  be  a  large  doll- 
head  and  a  rubber  bottle  filled  with 
whisky. 

However,  the  papers  on  February  22 
reported  that  travel  on  the  desecrated 
highway  was  assuming  a  normal  aspect. 
The  orgy  was  subsiding,  and  its  obituaries 
began  to  appear  in  editorial  colunxns. 
Thus  the  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram  of 
February  23  says: 

Michigan's  wet  spell  didn't  last  long, 
and  the  forecast  now  is  drier  than  ever. 
The  overflow  of  liquor  from  Toledo  came 
to  a  sudden  halt  when  State  and  Federal 
authorities  simultaneously  got  busy,  ajid 
they  got  busy  in  an  effective  manner. 

The  Federal  authorities  promise  to 
administer  a  strong  dose  of  punishment 
to  every  man  they  can  "get"  under  the 
Reed  Law,  and  lawbreakers  never  relish 
the  idea  of  facing  a  Federal  court.  Federal 
juries  have  an  unpleasant  habit  of  con- 
victing and  Federal  judges  are  not  mealy- 
mouthed  when  it  comes  to  imposing 
sentences. 

At  the  same  time  Attorney-General 
Groesbeck  has  found  a  way  to  do  business 
without  waiting  for  the  legislature  to  put 
teeth  into  the  old  State  law.  He  has 
given  the  Wiley  Law  a  temporary  set  of 
teeth  by  invoking  the  injunction.  Any- 
body violating  the  injunction  becomes 
guilty  of  contempt  of  court,  and  the  judge 
can  clap  him  into  jail  in.stanlcr,  without 
bail,  trial,  or  other  frills. 

The  authorities.  State  and  Federal, 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  prompt 
action;  for  it  was  probably  as  prompt 
as  could  be  expected.  The  Federal  au- 
thorities probably  had  to  get  an  O.  K. 
from  Washington,  and  the  State  au- 
thorities had  to  have  a  little  time  to  think 
out  their  plan.  It  is  unfortunate,  however, 
that  the  knockout  of  the  Damon  Law  could 
not  have  been  anticipated,  so  the  au- 
thorities could  hav(!  been  ready  to  jam 
the  lid  down  again  the  instant  it  was 
tilted.  Thus  we  should  have  been  saved 
a  disgraceful  orgy  of  lawlessness. 

But  at  worst  it  was  only  the  last  wiggle 
of  the  dying  snake's  tail.  If  any  wet 
sentiment  was  reviving  in  the  State,  as 
the  liquor  forces  assert,  it  is  much  more 
than  offset  by  the  wave  of  disgust  that 
spread  all  over  Michigan  this  week. 
This  last  carnival  of  booze-running  drove 
the  last  nail  in  John  Barley(!orn's  coffin, 
and  it  can  not  be  pried  open  by  any  "light 
wine  and  beer"  device. 

The  Democratic  convention  yesterday 
made  this  last  fact  plain  when  it  voted 
ten  to  one  against  the  wine  and  beer  pro- 
posal. The  Republican  convention  al- 
ready had  commended  the  ratification  of 
the  Federal  dry  amendment,  so  there  can 
be  no  doubt  where  the  voters  of  Michigan 
stand.  The  best  thing  the  liquor  power 
can  do  is  to  die  as  calmly  and  peacefully  as 
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possible.     The  more  it  struggles,  the  more 
painful  the  process  will  be." 

The  situation  was  thus  summed  up 
by  Gov.  Albert  E.  Sleeper,  of  Michigan, 
when  interviewed  by  a  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Globe  while  the  Governor  was 
in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
a  dinner  of  the  Michigan  Society: 

Recently  the  Federal  courts  had  to 
step  in  in  Michigan  to  put  a  stop  to  im- 
portation by  thousanjds  of  individuals  of 
liquor  across  the  border  from  Ohio,  when 
the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
a  ruling  which  prevented  State  officers 
from  making  arrests.  But  the  action  of 
the  State  court  did  not  indicate  any 
weakening  on  the  part  of  Michigan  in  her 
faith  in  prohibition. 

The  ruling  of  the  State  Supreme  Court 
was  merely  on  a  technicality  in  law.  We 
have  a  law  providing  no  person  shall  be 
searched  and  seized  without  a  waiTant  for 
arrest.  The  court,  therefore,  was  called 
on  by  liquor  interests  to  order  the  release 
of  some  fifty  persons  arrested  for  running 
liquor  across  the  border.  It  could  do 
nothing  but  comply.  However,  the  Fed- 
eral courts  then  stept  in  to  stop  the  new 
wave  of  border  runners.  And  the  State 
legislature  now  in  session  will  enact  a 
law  in  the  next  few  days  guarding  against 
that  break  in  our  defenses. 


WITH  THE  KHAKI  BOYS  AND  KHAKI 
GIRLS  ALONG  THE  RIVIERA 


THE  Riviera,  "that  little  Eden  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,"  which 
has  been  one  of  the  world's  most  famous 
playgrounds  for  centuries,  has  become  a 
"leave-area"  nat  only  for  the  khaki  boys 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
says  a  writer  in  ^Ir.  Ford's  weekly.  The 
Dearborn  Independent,  but  for  khaki 
girls  too.  "You  may  see  them  sitting 
around  in  bunches,  and  paired  off  in 
couples,  khaki  couples,  under  the  palm- 
trees  and  in  the  rose-gardens,"  writes  this 
observer.  American  khaki,  it  seems,  is 
much  in  evidence  all  the  way  from  Nice  to 
Monte  Carlo — "Monte  Carlo,  the  fairy 
spot  of  earth,  with  its  horned  serpents  of 
the  Casino,  with  its  two  lofty  towers 
rising  above  the  palm-trees  and  hyacinth- 
beds  of  the  formal  gardens."  The  account 
contains  much  of  the  human  nature,  wit, 
and  humor  of  these  excursionists,  together 
with  a  description  of  their  touring  habits: 

As  a  rule  they  m,ake  their  headquarters 
at  Nice,  and  the  big,  lovely,  and  first- 
of-all  excursion  is  to  take  the  tram,  other- 
wise street-car,  as  they  soon  learn  to  call 
it;  as  quickly,  too,  as  they  i)ick  up  French 
words.  And  they  ride  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  along  this  mountain  shelf  of  a  road- 
way, which  swings  in  and  out  of  the  in- 
dented coast -line  with  the  opaline  and 
amethyst-tinted  mountains  rising  a  thou- 
sand feet  sheer  from  the  water's  edge, 
the  turquoise  blue  of  the  Mediterranean 
stretching  away  to  Africa  to  the  south. 
They  are  simply  wild  with  delight  at  the 
beauty  of  the  prospect.  They  are  like 
children  on  a  holiday. 

MonacH),  for  four  long  years,  has  been 
like  a  little  oasis  of  ])eace  in  a  war-torn 
world.  Technically  it  is  a  neutral  (*oun- 
try  of  an  area  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half 


in  width  and  four  miles  in  length.  In 
reality  it  is  an  ally.  It  is  an  ally  in  the 
sense  of  giving  the  soldiers  on  leave  a 
chance  to  see  the  most  beautiful  spot  in 
the  world.  It  is  that,  and  through  all 
this  destruction  of  war  it  has  remained  as 
beautiful  as  an  untarnished  picture. 
"There  is  nothing  like  it,"  say  the  boys. 
They  are  right,  and  for  them  the  fangs  of 
the  horned  serpent  of  the  Casino  have 
been  rendered  as  innocuous  as  a  sterilized 
teaspoon,  so  they  are  only  rested  and 
delighted  by  the  most  beautiful  combina- 
tion of  natural  and  artificial  beauty  in  all 
the  w^orld.  There  is  fascination  in  teasing 
the  savage  beast,  but  the  serpent  fangs  of 
Monte  Carlo  are  hardly  allowed  to  show 
themselves  to  the  dough-boys  and  dough- 
girls  from  across  the  seas. 

Not  since  the  war  started  have  I  been 
so  interested  and  amused  as  the  other 
afternoon  spent  in  the  great  entrance 
hall  of  the  Casino  of  Monte  Carlo,  or,  to 
give  it  its  official  name,  "Le  Cercle  des 
Etrangers,"  under  its  great  dome  of  col- 
ored glass  supported  by  onyx  and  marble 
columns.  "It's  almost  as  fine  as  an 
American  hotel,"  I  heard  one  of  our  boys 
say  to  another.  I  sat  on  one  of  the  gilded, 
velvet-upholstered  lounges  watching  the 
American  boys  come  and  go  through  its 
gilded  halls. 

The  kluiki  girls  and  boys  walk  through 
these  alluring  doors,  where  the  whole  world 
and  its  wife  haA^e  passed  at  one  time  or 
another;  they  may  go  to  its  wojiderful 
theater  and  listen  to  the  best  plays  and 
music  in  Europe,  but  at  the  inner  group  of 
three  big  mahogany  double  doors  on  the 
left,  leading  to  the  famous,  and  infanunis, 
Salles  d(!  .Jeu,  vulgarly  known  as  the 
gambling-halls,  where  stand  the  roulette 
wheels  and  the  Ireute  et  quarante  tables, 
stand  the  dragons  in  the  shape  of  gold- 
buttoned  and  laced  attendants,  and  past 
them  no  soldier  boy  can  file. 

On  two  columns  before  these  doors  are 
posted  this  sign — both  in  French  and 
English.  Signs  used  to  be  in  French, 
English,  and  German,  but  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  Teuton  tongue  will  again 
be  popular  here  as  it  was  before  the  war: 

"Visitors  are  requested  to  note  that 
admission  to  the  gambling-rooms  is  granted 
only  to  those  who  do  not  belong  to  either 
the  Army  or  the  Navy." 

Before  the  war  even,  no  Monegasque, 
or  resident  of  the  principality,  was  allowed 
to  enter,  save  on  one  day  in  the  year. 
Monte  Carlo  is  well  organized,  and  con- 
trolled. But  Monte  Carlo,  being  all  things 
to  all  men,  tempers  the  wind  to  the  lamb, 
which  it  is  not  permitted  to  shear.  Even 
in  the  old  ante  war  days  the  big  ma- 
hogany doors  swung  open  only  long  enough 
to  allow  fill'  holder  of  a  ticket  d'entrie  to 
pass  through,  when  they  swung  silently 
closed  again.  Now  one  side  has  been 
fastened  back,  so  that  while  standing  in 
the  entrance  hall  one  niaj'  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  gilded  vice  going  on  within.  And 
as  the  .Vrmy  and  NaA-^'  visitors  pass  tiiiroiigh 
they  an'  allowed  to  peer  in  on  the  "great 
fascination." 

As  I  sat  there  that  afternoon  on  the 
velvet  lounge,  having  a  most  amusing 
time  watching  the  American  tlough-boys, 
and  dough-girls  too,  take  a  peep  within 
these  magic  doors,  it  gave  me  food  for 
thought.  Don't  be  alarmed,  good  people 
at  home.  I  can  assure  you  it  is  but  a 
very  restricted  peep  that  they  get,  and 
still  another  glass  door  beyond  effect  tuilLy 
bars  them  fn»ni  the  gilded  sntlcs  of  the 
green  tables. 

But  to  see  the  l>oys  peering  antl  peeping 
aiul     standing     on      tii)toe    and     rubbing 
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Empire  Red  Tubes  Last  as  Long  as  the  Average  Car  Itself 

Sometimes  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  **thebesf' 


Many  men  set  *'the  best"  as  their 
goaL  They  seek  out  worthy  ma- 
terials for  their  work.  They  gather 
skilled  craftsmen  and  hold  before 
them  high  ideals.  By  sincerity  and 
painstaking  they  climb  near — often 
very  near — to  "the  best." 

He  who  attains  the  final  "best," 
however,  is  he  who,  having  all  that 
the  others  have — integrity,  skill, 
courage — has  over  and  above  these, 
a  hidden  advantage  all  his  own.  A 
formula,  a  method,  a  device,  a  knack 
maybe,  which  fate  has  given  him 
and  denied  to  the  rest. 

So  the  old  master  of  painting  had 
a  secret  of  mixing  his  colors  that 
has  made  his  canvases  endure 
through  centuries,  while  those  of 
his  contemporaries  are  faded  and 
forgotten. 

So,  too,  Modern  Industry  has  its 
examples. 


30x3 

$4.00 

30x3>^ 

.  4.45 

32x3>^ 

.  4.75 

33x4 

.  6.50 

34x4 

.  6.65 

Many  manufacturers  have  earn- 
estly tried  to  make  the  best  inner 
tubes.  All  have  had  access  to  the 
same  rubber  markets,  the  same 
equipment,  the  same  workmanship. 
And  good  tubes  are  being  made  in 
many  factories. 

But  one  maker  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  that  knack,  which 
the  seeker  after  "the  best"  must 
have  if  he  is  to  attain  his  ideal. 

Rubber  is  in  itself  a  short  lived 
material.  For  years  it  has  baffled 
the  skill  of  scientists.  The  problem 
of  the  tube  maker  has  always  been 
to  lend  to  the  completed  product 
longer  life  than  the  crude  material 
possesses.  It  is  just  this  which  was 
accomplished  by  the  process  which 
was  put  in  use  at  the  Empire  fact- 
ories in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  twelve  years 
ago.  For  tw^elve  years  the  now^ 
famous  Empire  Red  Tubes  have 
been  made  by  this  exclusive 
process. 

Today,  therefore,  the  service  of 
an  inner  tube  is  no  longer  measured 
in  terms  of  mileage,  but  in  terms  of 
years,  for  the  Empire  process  has 
produced  tubes  w^hich  resist  not 
merely  friction  and  strain  but  the 
deterioration  of  time  itself — tubes 
w^hich  last  as  long  as  the  average 
car  itself. 


T^  Cw»Uiaa^Taj%£^ 'B&JUj%^ 
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WHEN  Omar  sang  of  "The  potter  thumping  his 
wet  clay,"  this  ancient  craft  was  being  applied 
either  to  ornate  works  of  art  or  crude  vessels  for  domestic 
use.  But  advancing  civilization  demanded  more  than 
this  from  Pottery.  More  healthful  homes  and  more  sani- 
tary conditions  in  every  building  where  people  gathered 
became  real  needs.  And  pottery  plumbing  fixtures  have 
met  these  needs  in  every  way. 

Porcelain  and  Vitreous  China  Ware  have  certain  qual- 
ities which  are  found  in  no  other  material,  natural  or 
artificial.  And  these  very  qualities,  in  perfect  form  and 
balance,  are  what  make  Monument  All-Clay  Bathroom 
Appointments  so  eminently  desirable  in  homes  where  the 
value  of  modern  bathrooms  is  understood  and  appreciated. 

When  you  plan  your  new  home  insist  on  having  Mon- 
ument Fixtures  for  bathroom,  laundry  and  kitchen.  If 
your  present  home  is  modern  in  every  way  except  the 
plumbing  fixtures  replace  them  with  Monument  Quality 
Ware.  Their  highly  glazed  surface  is  easily  kept  abso- 
lutely clean  at  all  times.  The  designs  and  models  are  truly 
beautiful  both  in  smooth  whiteness  and  graceful  line. 

Your  architect  and  your  plumber  know  what  all-clay 
fixtures  are.  Insist  on  having  Monument-Quality  all- 
clay  fixtures,  and  you'll  have  a  bathroom  that  will  remain 
as  good  as  new  for  generations.  Remember  the  name, 
Monument. 


THE    MONUMENT    POTTERY  COMPANY 

Makers  of  All-Clay  Quality  Ware  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

THF     F<S<nFNTIAI    <S     a  spli-mikl  little  l.ook 
A  All_i    J.jv.li.JL<l^  t  l./^l^i_>    of  intimate  talks   by 

Alfred  Ayres  on  the  practical  problems  of  effective  public 
si«;akinc;  and  reading.  12ino,  Cloth,  deckle  edges,  frontis- 
piece.    75  cents  ;  by  mail.  83  cents. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL 

by  Jules  Payot,  Rector  of  the  Academy  of  .\ix.  France.  Au- 
thorized translation.  Thirty  e<Iitions  in  fifteen  years.  Shows 
the  way  to  success  and  happiness  by  proper  traininR  of  the 
will.  VViU  make  hfc  over  for  you.  i ^mo,  cloth.  $i  .ys;  by  mail, 
$1 .87.     Funk  &  Waf^nalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
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GUNN  Sectional  Bookcases 

are  made  in  various  styles  Colonial,  Mission,  Qyccn 
Anne,  Clawfoot  and  Standard  in  oak  and  mahogany. 
Some  sections  can  be  used  as  a  writing  desk  with  pigeon 
holes,  others  have  one  to  four  drawers,  storage  compart- 
ments, extra  deep  units  for  big  books,  with  plain  or  grill  or 
leaded  glass  doors,  &c.,  &c.,  all  attractively  priced. 

Use  Your  Waste  Floor  Space 
In  almost  every  home  there  is  space  somewhere  tliat  can  be  artistically 
utilized  for  Gunn  Bookcases.  Complete  information  with  exact  widths 
of  sections,  is  given  in  our  handsome  Style  Book,  mailed  free,  showing 
styles,  dimensions,  guaranteed  construction  and  honest  workmanship. 
All  attractively  priced. 
THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO.  1810  Broadway.  Grand  Rapidi.  Mich. 


shoulders  reminds  me  exactly  of  the  old 
days  of  the  circus  when  little  tousled- 
headed  youths  used  to  peep  surrepti- 
tiously under  the  canvas  to  see  the  mena- 
gerie and  the  acts  of  the  ring,  or  of  the 
Saturday  afternoons  when  they  used  to  glue 
their  eyes  to  a  knot-hole  in  the  fence  sur- 
rounding the  ball  game  at  home. 

Well,  I  can  assure  j'ou  that  the  guardian 
of  the  peep-hole  of  Monte  Carlo's  Casino 
is  a  most  faithful  performer  of  his  duty  in 
keeping  those  to  whom  it  is  forbidden 
away  from  the  radius  of  the  influence  of 
the  green-Ught  district  of  Monte  Carlo. 
In  fact,  I  rather  fear  he  will  get  a  bad  case 
of  shell-shock  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
consign  of  "out  of  bounds,"  for  the  boys 
love  to  play  antics  on  him.  They  attach 
themselves  to  a  party  going  through  and 
try  to  slip  in  in  their  wake,  whereupoii  the 
distracted  attendant  gently  and  implor- 
ingly pulls  them  back.  They  draw  an 
imaginary  chalk-line  before  the  doors,  and 
this  amuses  the  Cerberus  when  they  make 
as  if  they  were  going  to  jumf  over  it  and 
his  head,  which  makes  him  turn  pale  wnth 
fear.  But  on  most  of  these  occasions  I 
noticed  that  his  face  beamed  with  an 
entente  cordiale  smile,  for  his  pockets  are 
bulging  with  tips. 

In  the  gamljling-hall  itself  most  of  the 
glitter  and  glamour  have  passed,  for  a 
war-change  has  come  over  this  form  of 
amusement.  The  old  rivulets  of  gold, 
silver,  and  bank-notes  that  used  to  flow  on 
the  tables  have  been  replaced  by  stacks  of 
celluloid  chips,  for  gold  is  practically  out 
of  circulation,  and  '"it  is  astonishing," 
comments  the  writer,  '"what  a  difference 
this  makes  in  the  attractiveness  of  'the 
game'  as  played  at  Monte  Carlo.  The 
gilded  fangs  of  the  Monte  Carlo  tables,  if 
not  wholly  drawn,  ha\'e  at  least  been 
scraped  of  all  gold  fillings,  and  are  very 
much  dulled."  But  the  beauty  of  the 
"most  beautiful  spot  in  the  world"  still 
remains,  particularly  for  the  enjoyment, 
just  now,  of  dough-boys  and  dough-girls, 
who  flutter  about,  as  the  writer  relates, 
like  birds,  "on  its  long  stretches  of  marble 
terrace,  among  the  marvelous  Mediter- 
ranean palms  and  gardens  of  semitropical 
flora,  with  the  'Rock'  of  Monte  Carlo 
rising  a  thousand  feet  sheer  above,  the 
coast  of  Italy  stretching  away  to  the  east- 
ward and  that  of  Old  lYovence,  the  land  of 
the  French  troubadours,  to  the  west,  all 
azure,  violet,  and  gold  in  the  blazing  winter 
sunlight  of  the  gracious  land." 

Homance  arises  quickly  in  an  atmos- 
phere like  this,  and  the  account  ends  with 
an  incident: 

"I'd  certainly  like  to  come  here  and  take 
a  villa,  wouldn't  you'.'"  This  I  overheard 
one  brown  dougli-l>oy  say  to  his  brown  com- 
panion as  they  leaned  over  a  marble 
balustrade  and  looked  across  at  the  old  town 
of  Monaco,  the  sniallesl  <'apilal  city  in  the 
world,  perched  upon  its  rocky  promontory 
high  above  the  sea.  Of  course  it  is  easy 
to  guess  what  may  have  been  the  brown 
dough-girl's  answer.  Or  was  .she  in  blue? 
I  really  forget ;  they  are  brown,  dark  blue, 
and  light  blue,  but  naturally  they  would 
all  hav(>  the  same  answer,  and  would  be 
asked  the  same  question,  for  the  Hiviera 
of  the  French  Mediterranean  is  a  leave- 
area  for  all  civilian  workers  as  well  as  for 
oHicers  and  nu'ii  of  the  .\mericau  Exiu'di- 
lionary  Forces  in  France. 
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Medical  Authorities  Say:  "Beware  of  Dry, 

Parched,  Uncirculated  Air'' 


Thousands  of  cases  of  coughs,  colds,  in- 
fluenza, pneumonia,  lack  of  vitality,  and  even 
tuberculosis  are  aggravated  by  unscientific 
heating  systems  in  American  homes— so  say 
our  foremost  physicians. 

If  possible  in  the  purchase  of  a  new  heating 
system  or  the  replacement  of  an  old  one  install 
the  famous  Round  Oak  Moistair  Heating 
System  that  AUTOMATICALLY   supplies 


the  home  with  an  abundance  of  ever- 
changing,  properly  moistened  air,  free  from 
dust,  gas  and  smoke;  that  is  used  and  recom- 
mended by  more  than  70,000  American 
families. 

From  March  19  to  29,  Round  Oak  Dealers  in 
every  state  will  display  and  demonstrate  the 
genuine  Round  Oak  Moistair  Heating  System. 
Special  inducements  are  offered  those  who  place 
contracts  with  Round  Oak  Dealers  during  this 
period. 


Ttound  Oak 


The  Heating  System  that  Automatically  Humidifies  and  Ventilates 

Heavy,  seamless,  one-piece  castings — double-thick, 
copper-fused,  cold-rolled,  refined  boiler  iron,  deep-jointed 
and  riveted  construction — gas  and  dust  tight  for  life, 
guarantee  clean,  circulating  air.  (Read  the  5  star  points 
and  examine  illustration.) 

Every  hour,  in  cold  -weather,  the  air  in  the  home  is 
changed;  re-moistened — re-vitalized. 

Not  only  does  this  System  safeguard  health  and 
vitality  but  saves  fuel  in  these  four  ways:  First,  absolute 
in  control — no  leakage  of  air  belovvr  the  fire.  Second, 
fire  travel  is  longer  inside  the  casing — it  robs  the  heat 
from  the  chimney.  Third,  completeness  of  connbustion 
— it  cokes  the  coal  and  burns  the  gases.  Fourth,  it 
scientifically  humidifies  the  air.  You  will  be  more  com- 
fortable and  healthy  at  a  temperature  of  68°  with  this 
system  t^an  at  75"  with  usual  forms  of  heating.  All  this 
means  a  definite  saving  of  at  least  one  ton  or  more  in 
every  nine. 

Instructive  Heating  Book — FREE 

Send  the  coupon  and  you  w^ill  receive  free  the  large, 
illustrated,  descriptive  Moistair  Book.  It  describes  fully 
the  improvements  and  advantages  to  you  of  the  Round 
Oak  Moistair  Heating  System.  Contains  space  for  simple 
sketch  of  the  floor  plan  of  your  home  which  will  enable 
our  engineers  to  prepare  for  you  Free  a  scientific  heating 
plan,  and  quote  cost  estimate.  We  will  include  name 
of  nearest  authorized  dealer,  who  will  gladly  demonstrate 
this  system. 


F'dl  Out,  Sign,  and  Mail  the  Coupon  Now 

THE    BECKWITH   COMPANY 

' The  Round  Oak  Folks ' '  Established  1871 

226  Front  Street,  Dowagiac,  Michigan 


A  tcf\ Manufacturers  of  the  Round 

'**"*'  Oak  Pipeless  Furnace.  Burns 
all  fuels.  Gas  and  dust  tight.  Ask  (or  the 
free  Round  Oak  Pipeless  Book. 


Five  Star  Points  of 
Round  Oak  Supremacy 

E-lan1th  Patented,  automatic  hu- 
neaiin  ^^^^f^„^  keeps  the  fam- 
ily more  healthy,  prevents  furniture 
from  drying  out. 

Cnrnfrtrt  Circulates   balmy. 
\^unilKit  l  ^^^^    moist  air,  per- 
manently  free   from    dust,    gas   and 
smoke. 
|r_A— y._,..  Long,     indirect    fire 

powerful  radiation  of  heat;  deeper 
fire  pot,  improved  efficient  hot  blast, 
and  oversize  combustion  chamber 
combined;  guarantee  most  perfect 
combustion  with  maximum  heat 
from  minimum  fuel. 

Convenience  ^tnt^^ 

ently  located,  controls  entire  system. 
Large  seamless  ash  pit  fitted  with 
sprinkler,  prevents  dust.  Easy  to 
operate.     Burns  all  fuels. 

Dtirrthilit-v  AH    iron    is   daily 
UraOllliy  ^^^^^j   chemically 

and  physically.  The  tens  of  thou- 
sands in  'use.  many  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  prove  conclusively 
Round  Oak  Super-Service. 


•V«n'i 


P 
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THE 

/     ROUND 

OAK  FOLKS 

^^^  ^^      226  Front  St. 

.^"''y'   Dowa(i>c.  Mich. 

VidL'--  /   Check  plainly   be- 
r,~^     low  which  heating  sys- 
^^.      lem  you  desire   FREE 
^^'    plan  and  information  on. 
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,.jmJL.^       Name 
E^~^OI0L'"     .Address 
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DR.    MARY    WALKER'S    ECCENTRIC 


DRESS  DREW  ATTENTION  FROM 
HER  REAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 


""IT  THY,"  once  asked  that  insatiably 
i  V  V  curious  Chinaman,  Minister  Wu 
Ting  Fang,  of  Dr.  Mary  Walker,  "why  do 
you  wear  pants?" 

"Why,"  Yankee-like  replied  Dr.  Mary, 
"do  you  wear  a  gown?" 

"Because  it  is  the  custom  of  my  coun- 
try," explained  Dr.  Wu. 

"Well,  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  free 
country,  and  I  wear  what  I  please,"  said 
Dr.  Mary,  exercising  her  feminine  privi- 
lege of  the  triumphant  last  word. 

Still,  independence  that  runs  to  ec- 
centricity has  its  drawbacks,  for  when  Dr. 
Mary  Walker,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven, 
died  on  the  night  of  February  21,  at  her 
home  at  Bunker  Hill,  near  Oswego,  New 
York,  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
read  of  her  death  probably  thought  of 
her  only  as  "that  woman  who  wore  men's 
clothes  " ;  and  yet  she  was  an  able  physician 
whose  work  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  regularly 
commissioned  assistant  surgeon  was  so 
heroic  as  to  win  her  the  Medal  of  Honor 
by  special  vote  of  Congress,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  her  being  a  vigorous  pioneer  in  the 
light  for  woman's  suffrage. 

Her  objections  to  the  usual  di-ess  of  her 
sex  were  probably  fostered  by  her  father, 
who  abhorred  corsets  and  considered 
skirts  a  mena(!o  to  health;  so  she  was 
already  experimenting  with  dress  reform 
when  a  girl  of  sixteen.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  -  six,  in  1858,-  she  received  a 
physician's  certificate  from  the  Syra<;use 
Medical  C'ollege.  Beginning  her  military 
career  as  a  volunteer  nurse  with  the  Union 
Army,  she  was  soon  detailed  to  a  sur- 
geon's duties  with  the  rank  of  first  lieu- 
tenant. In  this  capacity  she  wore  the 
uniform  of  the  Union  Armj^  with  a  gold 
stripe  on  the  outside  of  the  blue  trouser 
legs,  a  broad-brimmed  soft  hat  with  a  gold 
cord,  and  a  regulation  army  overcoat. 
Instead  of  a  coat  she  wore  a  blouss-like 
jacket  cut  loose  at  the  neck.  Having 
been  captured  by  the  enemy,  she  spent 
four  months  in  Libby  Prison,  and  was  then 
ex(!hanged  for  a  man  of  equal  rank  in  the 
Conft^lerate  Army. 

While  serving  in  the  Army,  says  the  New 
York  Herald, 

She  always  wore  her  hair  in  curls,  "so 
that  everybody  would  know  that  1  was  a 
woman,"  she  once  exi)lained.  After  the 
war  she  sold  her  curls  here  to  help  a  woman 
who  was  financially  emliarrassed.  At  the 
time  she  appeared  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James's,  in  .London,  in  1887,  she  had  her 
curls.  Her  costume  on  that  auspicious 
o(!casion  consisted  of  black  silk  trousers 
trimmed  with  velvet  side  stripes,  and  a 
loose  black  silk  coat  with  velvet  bands  on 
the  pockets. 

Telling  of  her  war-experiences  once,  Dr. 
Walker  said  that  in  18G2,  while  she  was 
with  General  Burnside's  army  near  War- 
renton,  she  found  m<^n  in  the  hospital  lying 
there  in  a  burning  fever.  The  surgeon  in 
charge  said  he  was  worn  out  and  that  he 


could  get  no  supplies.  There  were  no 
towels  or  bandages.  Dr.  Walker  went  to 
her  own  tent,  took  out  several  pretty 
nightgowns  and,  returning  to  the  ward 
where  the  soldiers  were,  tore  the  lingerie 
into  strips  and  told  the  soldier  nurses  how 
to  make  bandages  and  wet  them  and 
apply  them  to  the  temples  of  the  fevered 
patients. 

Her  reasons  for  donning  masculine  attire 
were  simple  enough  as  she  herself  gave 
them — that  woman's  dress  was  unhygienic 
and  had  caused  untold  suffering  and  much 
invalidism.  Y'^et  the  New  York  Sun 
deplores  the  fact  that  "the  trousers, 
frock  coat,  starched  shirt  and  collar,  and 
high  silk  hat,  in  which  she  chose  to  attire 
her  little  body,  effectually  overshadow 
all  the  work  she  ever  did."  But,  sajs  The 
S(in  further,  "not  all  at  once  did  she  go  into 
trousers  xmconeealed  and  imashamed" — 

She  e.xperimented  with  short  skirts,  with 
long  flapping  coats,  apd  other  devices  to 
hide  her  pants.  At  last  she  threw  off  all 
disguises  and  adopted  tli<-  conventional 
gentleman's  dress. 

The  fight  she  had  to  make  was  not  easj'. 
Not  only  did  street  boys  rotten-egg  her, 
but  her  own  sex,  or  most  of  it,  was  horri- 
fied. Women  made  faces  at  her  in  the 
street.  Once  a  woman  in  New  York  City 
set  a  big  dog  on  the  little  doctor,  but  the 
woman's  husband,  mu(*h  disturbed  by  his 
wife's  action,  paid  Dr.,  Walker  for  the 
injury  the  dog's  teeth  did  to  her  kid  glove. 

Several  times  j)olicemen  arrested  her  for 
"masquerading  in  men's  clothes" — once 
ill  Chicago — but  she  had  a  good  defense. 
C^ongress  itself  had  i)asscd  a  measure  be- 
stowing upon  her  what  had  never  been 
given  any  woman  l)efore — the  right  to 
wear  trousers.  But  Congress  could  not 
protect  her  further. 

As,  for  example,  once  when  she  was 
passing  into  the  women's  dressing-room  tii 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Wasli- 
ington,  and  a  huge  and  burly  guard  rushed 
after  her,  placed  a  heavy  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  and  yanked  her  out  unceremoni- 
ously. It  was  some  time  befor<>  he  would 
believe  that  Dr.  Walker  wasn't  a  man. 

In  spite  of  her  lifelong  contention  that 
women  ought  to  Ikim-  tlie  vote,  Dr.  Walker 
wasn't  popular  with  suffragists.  She  was 
too  queer,  and  the  suffs,  so  long  the  target 
of  ridicule,  had  in  self-defense  to  avoid 
being  chummy  with  th«'  woman  who 
actually  did  the  things  they  were  con- 
stantly caricatured  as  doing. 

Once,  at  a  votes-for-wouu'ii  convention 
at  Oswego,  in  1901,  she  was  barred  out, 
her  fee  refused,  aiul  luTself  ejected  from  the 
building.  This,  however,  wasn't  bccau.sc 
of  the  trousers,  but  becaus^  she  liad  nuide 
an  attaek  on  Susan  B.  Antliouy,  dis- 
tributing circulars  advising  women  not 
to  furnish  money  to  the  cause,  on  the 
ground  that  women  had  already  the  right 
to  vote.  Dr.  Walker  always  held  that  an 
amcndnu-nt  to  tlie  Constitution  was  not 
nect!ssary  to  allow  women  to  vote,  that  the 
right  was  hers  already. 

However,  when  she  visited  the  biennial 
of  the  G«'neral  Federation  of  Woluen's 
Clubs,  at  the  Seventh  H(>giment  Armdry, 
in  lOH),  she  got  quite  an  ovation  from  llu- 
wouuMi  in  the  corridors,  who  admired  her 
badges — the  one  given  by  Congress  for 
bravery  during  th(>  (^ivil  War,  and  another 
which  she  declared  had  been  bestowed  on 
her  at  a  county  fair  for  l)eing  "the  best- 
drest  woman  there." 

Also  thev  wanted  to  know  if  she  wore 


half -hose; — or  what?  The  little  doctor 
told  them  that  she  did  not  wear  half-hose—- 
she  did  not  think  them  warm  enough.  The 
shoes  women  wore  she  considered  infamous. 
She  wore  stout,  sensible  footgear,  and  never 
had  any  trouble  with  her  feet. 

Yet  in  spite  of  her  crushing  of  what  are 
generally  considered  natural  feminine  vani- 
ties, she  had  her  own  little  vanities.  There 
is  extant  a  picture  she  had  taken  of  her- 
self laid  out  as  if  dead,  with  her  coat  and  tie 
fastidiously  arranged,  and  flowers  scattered 
over  her.  She  wanted  to  know  how  she 
would  look  when  she  had  passed  out. 

So  Dr.  Mary  Walker  went  on  her  lonely, 
eccentric  way  through  life,  true  to  her  own 
queer  individuality  as  few  human  beings 
have  been.  Once  she  barely  escaped 
being  tarred  and  feathered  by  a  band  of 
noble  Osw^ego  youths  who  objected  to  her 
trousers,  but  she  wasn't  daunted.  She 
had  plenty  of  courage,  as  was  shown  by  her 
offering  to  sell  one  of  her  fingers  to  a  woman 
who  advertised  to  buy  one  to  be  grafted 
on  her  hand  in  place  of  one  she  had  lost. 
Dr.  Walker  wanted  the  money  to  devote 
to  tuberculosis  patients,  but  the  advertiser 
refused  to  clinch  the  bargain. 

One  debt  of  gratitude  men  owe  Dr.  Mary 
Walker  which  they  ought  not  to  forget. 
She  was  the  inventor  of  the  inside  neck- 
band on  shirts  which  protects  the  flesh 
from  being  rubbed  by  the  collar-button. 


NOT    ONE    OF   THE    FAMOUS   369TH 
WAS    TAKEN    ALIVE 


T  IKE  most  good  officers.  Col.  William 
-^  II  ay  ward,  of  the  famous  369th  negro 
regiment,  thoroughlj'  believes  in  his  men 
and  is  eager  to  testify  to  their  soldierly 
qualities.  In  the  course  of  his  first  i)ublie 
address  since  his  recent  return  from 
France,  he  told  a  vivid  story  of  real 
fighting  by  his  "boys,"  who  never  wanted 
any  weapon  but  "so»nething  Avith  a  good 
cutting  edge  on  it."  Declaring  his  opin- 
ion that  a  bit  of  strategy  brought  into 
play  by  General  Gouraud  on  July  lo, 
1918,  turned  the  tide  of  the  war,  the 
Colonel  said,  as  reported  in  the  New  York 
pai)ers : 

We  were  at  one  end  of  the  line  held 
by  General  Gouraud  and  were  a  part  of 
his  army.  At  the  other  end  of  the  line 
was  that  famous  fighting  Irish  outfit, 
the  165th  (69th,  New  York),  and  other 
units  of  the  great  Rainbow  Division. 

The  first  thing  I  knew  all  there  was 
between  the  German  Army  and  Paris 
on  a  stretch  of  front  a  little  more  than 
four  miles  long  was  my  regiment  of 
negroes.  But  it  was  fair  enough  at  that; 
all  there  was  between  us  and  Berlin 
was  the  German  Army.  They  tried 
pretty  hard  to  get  by,  but  they  never 
did.  No  German  ever  got  into  a  trench 
with  mj'  regiment  who  did  not  stay 
there  or  go  back  with  the  brand  of  my 
boys  on  him. 

in  191  days  of  l>attle  we  never  had 
one  of  o>ir  men  captured — alive.  When 
those  (Jermans  would  come  into  our 
trcMiches  after  what  our  boys  called  a 
million  -  dollar  artillery  preparation,  the 
thing  just  got  down  to  a  regular  he- 
nuin,  street  -  corner  figlif.  They  fought 
with  knives,  bayonets,  and  the  butts  of 
guns.  All  those  boys  of  mine  ever  wanted 
to  fight  with  was  something  with  a  good 
cutting  edge  on  it. 

On   July    14    tlie    Germans,    reenforeed 
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THERE  is  a  simple,  straight- 
forward pledge  to  you.  It 
means  that  we  stand  back  of  your 
dealer  every  time  you  buy  any- 
thing bearing  the  Wilson  label 
Our  label  embodies  our  good  rep- 
utation with  the  public — which 
means  that  our  products  must 
have  your  friendship  and  your 
confidence. 


The  food  products — meats,  fruits, 
vegetables  and  table  specialties — 
bearing  the  Wilson  label  are 
selected,  handled  and  prepared 
with  the  respect  they  deserve. 


WE  are  just  as  careful,  just 
.  as  thoughtful,  as  your  own 
mother  would  be.  We  want  our 
products,  to  convince  you  that 
you  cannot  find  anything  better 
— and  we  intend  that  the  Wilson 
label  shall  always  carry  that 
message  to  you  personally. 

•:♦     ♦     ♦ 

Today  the  ff-shaped  Wilson 
label  is  the  mark  which  tells  of 
public  favor  honestly  deserved 
and  thoroughly  won.  More  than 
that,  it  is  our  constant  promise 
to  respect  and  hold  your  con- 
fidence. 


VhiJb'maAK 
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WILSON  &    CO. 


CHICAGO 


XT 
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Majestic  Ham,  Bacon  and  Lard  Clearbrook  Butter  and  Dairy  Products 

Certified  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Meats  and  Table  Specialties 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with    Wilson   Pure  Food  Products,  write  us 
giving  his  name  and  address  and  we  will  arrange  to  provide  your  requirements 


The  Wilson  Label  Protects  Your  Table 
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by  prisoners  released  by  Russia,  were 
at  their  maximum  strength.  The  AUies 
were  at  the  lowest  ebb  they  had  reached 
during  the  war.  That  night  we  cap- 
tured some  German  prisoners  in  a  raid 
and  they  told  us  that  at  a  certain  time 
the  .  Germans  were  to  launch  a  great 
attack  that  was  to  last  for  five  hours 
and  twenty-five  minutes. 

General  Gouraud  started  a  counter- 
attack on  a  great  scale  five  minutes  be- 
fore the  German  attack  was  to  start.  As 
we  afterward  learned  from  prisoners, 
this  attack  greatly  upset  the  Germans 
and  hampered  their  own  attack  dis- 
astrouslj\ 

Ge'neral  Gouraud,  knowing  the  hour 
when  the  German  attack  was  to  begin, 
took  what  was  probably  the  longest 
chance  that  a  general  ever  took.  Before 
the  attack  began  he  ordered  his  whole 
army  to  abandon  the  first  trenches  on 
a  front  of  fifty  kilometers.  These  trenches 
had  cost  thousands  of  lives  and  men  had 
toiled  months  and  months  to  gain  those 
positions.  If  Gouraud's  plan  failed  he 
was  ruined. 

When  the  troops  were  withdrawn, 
only  sixteen  of  the  1,600  men  in  my  regi- 
ment remained  in  the  front-line  trenches. 
These  sixteen,  all  volunteers,  who  fully 
expected  to  lose  their  lives,  took  refuge  in 
shell-proof,  specially  constructed  dug- 
outs, armed  with  signal  -  rockets,  mus- 
tard-gas shells,  and  a  few  machine  guns 
of  an  old  type,  which  could  be  started 
and  then  abandoned,  as  they  would 
keep  on  firing  without  manipulation 
until  their  ammunition  -  belts  were  ex- 
liausted  or  they  got  jammed. 

When  the  handful  of  men  in  the  trenches 
saw  the  German  infantry  coming,  after 
a  terrific  artillery  shower  had  rained 
down  on  the  first-line  trenches,  they  set 
off  the  signal-rockets  to  notify  us,  set  off 
the  mustard-gas  shells  in  the  dugouts, 
started  the  machine  guns  going,  and  then 
ran  for  it,  with  the  German  barrage  in 
front  of  them  and  the  advancing  German 
infantry  behind  them.  Strange  to  say, 
most  of  them  got  back. 

When  the  Germans  poured  into  bur 
trenches  they  failed  to  find  a  single  man 
alive.  Those  Germans  who  went  into 
the  dugouts  stayed  there,  because  they 
were  filled  with  the  deadliest  gas. 

Behind  the  easily  taken  trenches  the 
French  had  massed  the  most  inconceiv- 
able, amount  of  artillery.  Of  course,  they 
had  to  a  mathematical  exactness  the 
range  of  the  trenches  they  had  aban- 
doned. Immediately  they  poured  a  ter- 
rible fire  down  into  those  trenches,  and 
you  can  imagine  the  result.  My  boys 
afterward  found  enough  Mauser  rifles  to 
equip  the  whole  regiment.  The  Mausers 
looked  like  the  old  Springfields,  and  my 
boys  liked  them.  So  they  tlirew  away 
their  own  rifles.  When  the  Mauser  am- 
nmnition  we  had  captured  gave  out,  of 
course  they  were  in  a  bad  way. 

The  most  wonderful  thing  that  I  saw 
over  there  was  the  great  faith  of  the 
American  soldier  in  himself.  Last  April 
a  lot  of  my  boys  were  discovered  buying 
German  marks  from  Moroccans,  who  had 
taken  them  from  the  bodies  of  dead 
Germans.  A  mark  was  no  good  in  France, 
of  course,  but  here  they  were  buying 
them  up  eagerly,  at  about  a  fifth  of  their 
normal  value. 

"What  are  you  buying  those  things 
for?"  one  of  my  officers  asked  them. 
"You  can't  use  them  here." 

"Boss,"  said  one  of  them,  "we're  going 
to  Germany!" 

A  few  mouths  later  1  saw  those  same  lads 


spending  the  marks  in  German  shops  on 
the  Rhine,  the  while  talking  Harlem 
German,  marked  with  a  Yiddish  accent, 
with  the  shop-proprietors. 


THE  TIGER  OF  FRANCE,"  AS  SHOWN 
BY   HIS  WORDS  AND   DEEDS 


'T^O  understand  why  Mr,  Georges  Cle- 
-•-  menceau  is  called  "the  Tiger  of 
France,"  one  needs  but  to  run  through  his 
fiery  and  eloquent  speeches  and  articles 
now  published  in  a  translation  by  Ernest 
Hunter  Wright,  under  the  title,  "France 
Facing  Germany"  (E.  P.  Button  &  Co.). 
These  writings,  produced  during  the 
dark  days  of  war  when  actual  victory  was 
by  no  means  in  sight,  breathe  wrath,  in- 
dignation, fury — anything  but  the  faintest 
hint  .of  yielding  or  compromise.  They  are 
the  incarnation  of  a  flaming,  indomitable 
spirit  that  might  be  overwhelmed,  but 
could  not  yield.  No  matter  what  letter 
or  speech  is  read,  no  matter  what  period 
of  danger  or  hope  called  it  forth,  the  effect 
is  the  same.  Here  is  one  article,  taken  at 
random,  entitled  "Chirping  for  Peace" 
and  dated  November  22,  1915,  at  a  time 
when  Germany,  still  powerful  and  with 
an  unbroken  grip  on  France,  was  jnaking 
overtures  for  a  conciliation: 

Chirping  for  Peace 

.  .  .  What  is  this!  .Have  they  launched 
themselves  against  the  world;  have  they 
violated  in  all  men's  eyes  every  agreement 
that  honor  is  obligated  to  respect;  have 
they  overwhelmed  defenseless  Belgium; 
have  they  shed  so  much  innocent  blood 
that  the  Duke  of  Alva  is  almost  regretted; 
have  they  murdered  more  old  men  and 
women  and  children;  have  they  pillaged, 
ravaged,  and  destroyed  more  cities  than 
the  most  terrible  devastators;  have  they 
made  more  mothers  weep  than  were 
dreamed  of  by  that  romantic  butcher, 
Attila,  from  now  on  moderate,  who  was 
stunned  into  respect  before  an  embryonic 
Paris;'  have  they  found  a  way  to  con- 
dense and  epitomize  all  these  things  in  that 
typically  German'murder  of  a  woman  before 
whose  grave  all  humanity  stands  bare- 
headed— have  thoy  done  all  this  only  to 
stop  half-way  on  the  trip  from  Riga  to 
Bagdad  and  say  to  us,  the  armed  men  of 
Belgium  and  France,  of  Great  Britain  and 
Italy  and  Russia,  not  "This  is  my  will," 
but,  quite  modestly,  "Are  you  Avilling?" 

By  no  means,  Sire;  we  are  not  willing. 
We  have  never  been  willing,  and  we  shall 
never  be  so:  that  is  the  whole  of  the 
matter.  Take  this  for  our  declaration.  We 
were  not  willing  when  you  were  on  the 
Marne.  We  continue  to  be  unwilling  now 
that  you  are  no  longer  there.  Your 
proposals?  We  do  not  even  want  to  know, 
them.  Thoy  do  not  interest  us.  We  do 
not  desire  anything  that  you  desire.  Do 
you  see  how  simple  it  is?  And  to  com- 
plete the  statement,  understand  that  we 
do  desire,  in  our  inflexible  detenuiiuition, 
all  that  you  do  not;  namely,  justice, 
indei>endence  with  honor,  fr(M>dom  for 
peoples  as  for  individuals — all  things  that 
could  have  no  meaning  in  your  mind.  You 
see  fully  that  discussion  is  not  worth 
while.  Therefore,  kindly  spare  us  your 
th(>atrical  disphiv  and  your  warlike  ex- 
aggc^ratioIls.  The  only  purpose  in  our 
minds  is  to  shatter  the  monstrous  dream 


that  you  represent:  the  dream  of  humanity 
bleeding  under  the  brutal  folly  of  a  race 
capable  of  learning  all  that  can  be  known 
but  incapable  of  putting  their  learning  to 
other  uses  than  those  of  degradation  and 
death. 

...  I  make  this  avowal,  that  with  our 
splendid  soldiers,  whose  scorn  of  your  own 
I  can  not  express  to  you,  we  should  have 
been  able,  but  for  mistakes  only  the  leaist 
of  .which  are  as  yet  known,  to  repel  you  long 
ago  from  our  territory .  But  we  have  other 
things  to  do  just  at  present  than  to  sit  as 
judges  over  destiny  and  its  lieutenants.  We 
are  what  we  are,  and,  such  as  we  are. 
knowing  full  well  that  you  will  yet  kill 
many  of  our  children,  and  that  you  will 
impose  terrible  sufferings  upon  us,  we  shall 
go  on  to  the  last  limit  of  endurance  be- 
cause we  are  worthier  than  you,  because 
we  have  a  higher  conscience,  a  stronger 
coiu-age,  a  firmer  wiU;  because  we  shall 
kill  more  of  your  men,  as  we  have  so  far, 
than  you  of  ours;  because  we  shaU  shatter 
all  the  embattlements  of  your  resistance — 
because  something  that  can  not  lie  tells  us 
that  we  shall  finally-  bring  you  to  yoiu-  knee?. 

...  A  riot  of  premeditated  violence 
and  a  superior  power  of  unlimited  resis- 
tance— these  are  the  two  principles  that 
have  joined  battle.  To  your  miracles  in  th*> 
offensive  we  shall  oppose,  in  default  of  a 
better  fortune,  an  active  resistance  that 
will  never  give  way.  Yesterday  a  soldier 
who  was  describing  to  me  his  first  sufferings 
from  the  cold  of  one  winter  concluded  with 
these  words:  "I  take  it  all  as  I  must, 
because  we  will  not  yield."  That  is  the  best 
answer  to  your  proposals  of  peace.  Our 
soldiers  will  not  yield.  Their  governors 
follow  them.  In  the  lack  of  anything 
better  we  can  be  content  with  that.  This 
will  have  to  be  enough.  You  have  taken 
much  time  and  pains,  but  you  have  ended 
by  maddening  us  in  war,  in  our  turn. 

Like  those  dead  men  whom  Ulysses  saw 
drinking  blood  in  order  to  revive,  we  have 
drunk  of  our  own  blood,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  legendary  Beaumanior,  and  we  shall 
also  shed  such  lakes  of  your  own  that  you 
will  be  drowned  in  it.  Instead  of  scatter- 
ing our  men  foolishly,  we  are  content  to 
preserve  them  carefully  for  this  work  on  the 
Franco-British  front,  the  only  point  where 
the  issue  of  the  war  can  be  decided.  After 
that,  but  only  after  that.  Chief  of  the 
Boches,  we  shall  consent  to  talk. 

What  manner  of  man  is  this  old  French- 
man, to  whom,  in  his  country's  darkest 
hour,  the  faintest  hint  of  a  peace  that  did 
not  imply  complete  triumph  was  an 
abomination?  His  portrait  is  thus  painted 
and  his  story  is  told  in  the  New  York  Sun 
by  Mr.  J.  I.  C.  Clarke,  that  veteran  jour- 
nalist and  admirer  of  good  fighting  men: 

There  was  no  need  of  an  assassin  to 
make  Georges  Clemenceau  a  startliiigly 
strong  and  appealing  figure  in  the  eyes  of 
the  civilized  world,  for  civilian  as  he  is.  he 
personified  fighting  Franc©  to  us  as  fonM- 
bly  as  Marshal  Foch  himself.  His  linea- 
ments were  in  every  eye,  his  vigorous 
personality  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  his 
thick  white  mustache,  his  bald  crown,  a 
fringe  of  white  hair,  bushy  white  eyebrows, 
pale  yellowish  skin,  small  Japanese  nose, 
and  firm  chin,  all  seeming  a  .setting  from 
which  a  i)air  of  the  blackest  eyes  shot  fort  It 
a  surpassing  illuniiiuition.  His  mental 
attitude  was  simplicity  itself — the  un- 
tanuible  champion  of  France.  Backed  by 
a  mind  of  great  resources,  a  mind  iraiui-d 
in  over  sixty  years  of  struggle,  a  mind  leii 
by  a  thousand  streams  of  knowledge,  tried 
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GICBERT 

Ni^ht  and  Day  Radium  Dial 

Something  new  under  the  sun!  Gives  a  genuine  personality  to  Gilbert 
clock  faces.  Makes  them  readable  night  and  day,  as  a  smiling  counte- 
nance— the  kind  of  a  clock  face  that  you  like. 

The  radium  markings  and  radium-treated  hands  "make  night  time  plain 
as  day,"  while  by  day  the  dial  is  as  readable  as  ever. 

Utility,  beauty  and  accuracy  are  all  present  in  the  four  new  Gilbert 
models  shown  here.  Each  assures  years  of  night  and  day  service. 
Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  these  new  models. 

William  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co. 


WINLITE 
Radium 


Dept.  L.  D. 


Winsted,  Connecticut 


Note  to  Dealers 

Here's  opportunity  at  your 
door!  Be  first  to  supply 
Gilbert  Night  and  Day 
Radium  EHal  Clocks  in  your 
neighborhood.  If  you  [don't, 
some  [one  else  will.  Write 
now,  sending  your  jobber's 
name,  for  attractive  dealer 
proposition. 


TWILITE 
Radium 


MOONLITE 

Radium 


GILBERT  NINE 
Radium 
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The  history  of  every  mechanical  factor  in  hu- 
man progress  has  been  written  in  three  words  '"^^ 
— Invention,  Experimentation,  Achievement, 

The  locomotive  was  once  only  an  idea,  later  an  experiment,  and  at  last  a 
mighty  and  indispensable  vehicle  of  commerce. 

Franklin  played  with  the  electric  spark,  Edison  applied  it  experimentally, 
but  it  required  the  organized  enterprise  of  business  brains  and  capital  to  bring 
its  maximum  benefits  to  the  homes  and  industries  of  the  world. 

When  and  by  whom  the  washing  machine  was  invented  is  not  recorded.  How 
many  men  and  organizations  have  experimented  in  its  development  is  beyond 
finding  out. 

But  lifting  the  washing  machine  from  the  plane  of  a  mere  helper  in  a  hard 
day's  work  to  that  of  a  perfected  labor-saving  utility  is  a  distinct  achievement  and 
the  name  of  the  organization  that  accomplished  it  is  not  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

Perfecting  the  Washing  Machine 

The  Maytag  Company  began  the  manufacture  of  washing 
machines  eight  years  ago.     It  was  then  a  common  enough  in- 
dustry.    More  than  a  hundred  American  concerns  were  mak- 
ing about  a  thousand  different  brands  and  types  of  machines 

The  task  The  Maytag  Company  set  itself  was  to 
eliminate  non-essentials  and  perfect  essentials  in  the  de- 
tails of  construction  and  to  standardize,  not  a  washing 
machine,  but  the  washing  machine  in  general,  as  an 
essential  utility;  to  adapt  to  its  operation  the  modern 
forms  of  motive  power,  so  that  its  labor-saving  serv- 
ice  would   become  universal    in  city    and    village 
and  on  the  farm. 

The  record  of  achievement  to  date  may  be  rec- 
ognized in  the  fact  that,  w  hile  the  one  hundred  con- 
cerns still  make  the  thousand  brands  of  machines. 
The  Maytag  Company,  in  its  five  types,  now  makes 
approximately  one-fourth  of  all  the  machines 
sold  in  America. 

It  has  required  a   great   organization   and   intensive 
co-operation  to  reach  this  result  in  the  comparatively  limi- 
ted territory,  comprised  in  the  states  occupying  the  Missis- 
sippi Basin. 

And  now  this  great  organization  is  being  expanded  into  a  greater  or- 
ganization, with  still  wider  co-operation,  to  provide  for  the  extension  of 
Maytag  distribution  to  every  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  establishment  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Portland,  Oregon,  Branches 
completes  our  coast  to  coast  expansion  and  assures  to  every  American 
community,   to  every  American    home,    the     full     advantages   of 
Maytag  efficiency  and  service. 

The  Maytag  Company 

Dept.  317  Newton,  Iowa 
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and  tempered  in  a  score  of  wars  of  ideas, 
his  simple  front  of  devoted  patriot  resolves 
itself  into  a  complexity  of  attainments, 
every  one  of  them  striking.  Nature's  gift 
of  tenacity  in  purpose  he  had  from  his 
birth  and,  unweakened  by  time,  he  has 
it  to-day. 

Twice  he  has  been  Premier  of  France; 
long  a  member  of  the  Assembly;  long  a 
Senator,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  in- 
tervals of  his  political  service,  a  journalist 
of  power  and  leading.  That  his  life  com- 
prises careers  of  student,  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, professor,  mayor,  municipal  coun- 
cilor. Deputy,  journalist,  literary  man, 
duelist,  Senator,  orator,  dramatic  author, 
Minister,  is  simply  to  subdivide  his  greater 
lines  of  action. 

It  was  he  who  believed  in  General  Foeh, 
who  compelled  the  unified  command,  and 
made  Foeh  the  supreme  commander.  It 
was  not  in  vain  that  they  called  him 
Tiger.  He  has  in  humari  guise  that  sliding 
of  tremendous  muscles  under  a  velvety 
skin  in  perfect  grace  of  movement  which 
betoken  the  tiger,  his  capacity  to  spring 
on  his  prey  with  lightning  stroke  and 
crushing  power.  He  slew  an  opponent  with 
an  article  or  a  speech  with  the  same  pre- 
cision that  he  laid  his  opponent  on  the 
grass  when  he  pointed  his  pistol.  Another 
capacity  of  his  was  never  to  accept  defeat 
as  final  while  he  breathed. 

Altho  a  native  of  that  ultra-conservative 
region.  La  Vendee,  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Clemenceau  was  a  republican  by  right  of 
ancestry,  for  his  father,  "a  doctor  and  a 
descendant  of  five  generations  of  doctors," 
was  a  strong  contemner  of  monarchy  and 
was  sent  into  exile  by  Prince  Napoleon 
when  that  adventurer  was  strangling  the 
second  French  Republic  by  the  coup 
d'etat  of  December,  1851.  When  the  police 
were  taking  away  the  elder  Clemenceau, 
little  Georges,  his  second  son,  then  a  curly- 
headed  youngster  of  ten,  criec^  out,  "I 
will  avenge  you!"  To  which  the  father 
repUed,  "The  best  thing  to  do  is,  work!" 
And  Georges  has  obediently  been  working 
and  fighting  for  France  these  manj^  years. 

He  was  born  in  a  little  village  of  1,500 
inhabitants,  Mouillion  -  en  -  Pareds,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1841,  attended  the  local  school, 
and  later  the  Lycce  at  Nantes,  where  Jules 
Verne  also  received  his  early  training. 
Then,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  was  sent 
to  Paris  to  study  medicine.  In  the  Latin 
Quarter  he  joined  with  other  hot-blooded 
young  students  in  organizing  demonstra- 
tions against  the  Empire,  publishing  fur- 
tive, short-lived  little  revolutionary  papers, 
and  making  himself  generally  unpleasant 
to  the  reactionary  Government  until  he 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  two 
months  among  crooks  and  toughs  in  the 
Mazas  prison.  This  experience  seemed  to 
convince  him  that  France  was  at  the  time 
no  place  for  a  free-spoken  democrat;  so 
in  1865,  when  he  had  won  his  doctor's 
degree,  he  sailed  for  America,  landing  in 
New  York  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Civil 
War.     To  quote  further: 

The  young  physician  of  twenty-four 
found  a  friend  in  Marshall,  the  artist,  who 
had  just  finished  a  line  engraving  of  George 
Washington  afterward  very  famous,  and 
who    shared    with  the    black-eyed     young 


Frenchman  his  attic  at  71 T  Broadway,  long 
smee  gone  the  way  of  most  Broadway 
houses  of  the  time.  His  allowance  from  his 
father  was  slender.  He  put  out  a  shingle 
at  a  house  on  West  Twelfth  Street,  but. 
patients  were  few.  He  spent  much  time 
in  the  Astor  Library,  in  Lafayette  Place, 
devouring  English  literature. 

Through  Edward  Bushe,  a  new  friend, 
he  was  in.troduced  to  a  Miss  Aitkins,  who 
kept  a  finishing  school  for  young  ladies  at 
Stamford,  Conn.,  and.  for  over  three  years 
he  went  there  two  daj^s  a  week  lecturing 
and  teaching  French.  He  wrote  letters 
for  the  Paris  Temps,  but  that  fastidious 
paper  did  not  give  him  a  signature,  but  did 
pay  him — rather  the  essential  thing.  He 
wrote  home  that  Americans  "had  bright 
ideas,  but  no  good  coffee."  He  was  then  a 
well-sized  man  of  lithe  figure,  rapid  ges- 
tures, quick  speech,  and  serious  face  en- 
lightened by  the  smile  under  his  slender 
black  mustache  and  his  coal-black  eyes, 
which  were  smiling  also. 

No  doubt  the  grave  Miss  Aitkins  ob- 
served these  attributes  of  the  young  man 
of  irreproachable  manners;  nor  were  they, 
one  presumes,  lost  upon  her  fair  pupils. 
At  any  rate,  they  led  one  of  the  pupils. 
Miss  Mary  Plummer,  an  orphan  under  the 
tutelage  of  an  uncle,  to  fall  in  love  with 
him.  Certainly  Georges  fell  in  love  with 
her^  for  we  find  him  crossing  to  France  to 
get  his  parents'  permission  to  marry  her, 
as  was  and  is  the  French  custom — free  as 
they  may  be  to  contract  lighter  bonds.  It 
appears  he  did  not  succeed,  for  on  his  re- 
turn his  allowance  was  cut  off,  but  he 
persevered  in  his  romance.  He  probably 
traveled  to  Washington  and  the  war- 
country  of  Virginia  soon  after  he  first 
landed  here,  for  he  has  recently  said  that  he 
entered  Richmond  "a  few  minutes  after 
the  troops  of  General  Grant."  Indeed, 
the  warlike  efficiency  of  America  at  that 
time  left  a  deep  impression  on  him,  for  the 
news  that  America  was  coming  into  the 
Great  War  drew  forth  many  appreciations 
from  him  of  the  country's  skill  and  dash 
in  improvising  a  real  fighting  army. 

Cupid  was  to  have  his  way  with  Georges, 
and  one  fine  morning  he  presented  himself 
with  Mary  Plummer  at  City  Hall  to  Mayor 
Oakey  Hall  and  they  were  married  in  the 
Governor's  room.  In  the  Astor  Library, 
now  part  of  the  Public  Library  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  there  is  a  printed  presentation 
copy  of  his  doctorial  thesis  in  French, 
signed  with  his  name  and  dated  October  12, 
1867.  In  1870,  shortly  after  his  marriage, 
the  young  couple,  madly  in  love,  set  sail 
for  France.  For  over  a  score  of  years  they 
led  a  happy  married  life  and  tlu-ee  children 
blessed  the  union,  which  ended  in  divorce, 
after  all — for  Georges  was  exceedingly  at- 
tractive to  the  fair  and  not  over  self-den j-ing. 

He  set  up  his  sign  in  Montmartre  and 
many  stories  of  that  time  when  war  was 
gathering  around  France  sketch  the  suc- 
cess of  the  young  doctor  among  the  people 
of  that  crowded*  quarter.  The  war  of  1870, 
with  all  its  crashing  down  of  French  hopes, 
the  defeat  of  French  armies  by  the  Prussian 
forces,  was  going  on.  Sedan  had  fallen, 
Mac-Mahon's  army  had  capitulated.  The 
miserable  Emperor  was  a  prisoner,  and  bit- 
ter as  was  the  cost  to  France,  his  downfall 
brought  the  republic.     Paris  was  besieged. 

He  was  elected  a  Deputy  to  tlie  National 
Assembly,  and  it  is  notable  that  he  op- 
posed the  treaty  of  peace  that  signed  off 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  Germany. 

The  trouble  of  the  Commune  drove  him 
from  Paris;  but  he  was  soon  back  again 
and  active  in  affairs,  and  in  1876  we  find 
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A  New  Joy 
in  Caring  for  Baby 

Tliis  new  crib  combines  comfort  and 
convenience,  making  the  care  of  baby 
an  added  joy.  Screened  sides;  net 
cover;  adjustable  mattress  and  springs; 
easily  converted  into  play  pen  by  plac- 
ing a  separate  floor  and  folds  readily 
and  compactly. 

The  Child's  Chiffarobe  is  a  great  space 
saver  as  a  combination  chiffonier  and 
wardrobe.  Five  drawers  within  con- 
venient reach  of  the  child  and  equipped 
with  rods  and  hangers  in  the  ward- 
robe side. 

Free  Booklet:  Beautiful  Happi-Tyme 
Bluebird  Booklet  about  "Kiddies 
Kare  and  Komfort" — everything  in 
modern  nursery  furniture  for  the 
child  from  bassinet  days  to  his  teens. 

Uroana  Furniture  Co. 

18  Beech  Street 
Urbana,  Ohio 


Shoes  for 
"Regular  Fellows" 

Put  on  a  pair  of  comfortable,  long- 
wearing  Coward  Shoes,  get  out  in 
the  open  air  and  take  a  good  hike. 
Nothing  like  it  to  put 
pep  into  a  fellow.  These 
Coward  Shoes  are  real 
friends  to  your  feet. 
Plenty  of  toe  room. 
Strong,  sturdy,  flex- 
ible leather,  shaped 
according  to  Na- 
tures  lines  and 
sewn  v^rith 
enduring 
care. 

You    will 
like  them. 
Address 
Dept.  F. 

James  S.  Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y. 

(Near  Warren  Street  i 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 
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gums  are  receding- — - 
it  must  be  I^orrhea! 


"For  several  months  my 
gums  have  been  so  ten- 
der. Now  they  seem  to  be 
shrinking.  What  does  it 
mean? 


?'' 


THESE  are  typical  pyorrhea  symptoms  that  should 
have  immediate  corrective  treatment.  Pyorrhea 
starts  with  tender,  bleeding  gums.  If  allowed  to 
go  on  unchecked,  the  gums  become  congested:  and 
inflamed.  Then  the  gum  tissues  waste — the  gums  begin 
to  recede.  The  sensitive  root  structure  of  the  teeth  is 
exposed.  Points  of  infection  develop  tinderneath  the 
margins  of  the  gums.  Gradually  the  peridental,  or 
supporting  membrane  of  the  teeth,  is  destroyed. 

The  teeth  loosen  and  eventually  fall  out  or  must  be 
extracted. 

Pyorrhea  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  its  course — to  seriously 
impair  your  bodily  health.     Its  progress  must  be  effectually  checked. 

As  a  safeguard  against  pyorrhea 's  start;  as  an  effective  check  in 
its  incipient  stages;  as  a  home  treatment  which  dentists  welcome  in 
co-operation  with  their  skill — use  Pyorrhocide  Powder. 

Used  twice  daily,  it  re^noves  the  mucoid  films  and  other  daily  ac- 
cretions before  they  become  tartar  formations  which  are  usually  the 
initial  cause  of  pyorrhea.  Pyorrhocide  Powder  soothes  and  heals; 
checks  infection;  restores  normal  circulation  and  tone  to  the  gum 
tissues.     It  cleans  and  polishes  the  teeth. 

Thousands  of  dentists  use  and  endorse  Pyorrhocide  Powder 
because  its  efficiency  has  been  demonstrated  in  pyorrhea  practice. 

Since  1908  the  Pyorrhocide  Clinic — devoted  exclusively  to  pyor- 
rhea treatment  and  oral  prophylaxis— has  made  exhaustive  experi- 
ments with  Pyorrhocide  Powder.  The  results  of  this  research  and 
analysis  have  proved  to  the  dental  profession  its  value  in  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  pyorrhea.  Its  superiority  for  general 
use  as  a  dentifrice  has  also  been  thoroughly  demonstrated. 

All  leading  druggists  and  dental 
supply  houses  sell  Pyorrhocide 
Powder.  It  is  economical  because  a 
dollar  package  contains  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  six  months'  use — 
twice  daily. 


The  Dentinol  &  Pyorrhocide 
Company,  Inc. 

1476  Broadway  New  York  City 


FREE  SAMPLE 

and  Booklet 

Upon  request  we  will 
send  you  a  liberal 
sample  of  P\'()rrho- 
cide  Powder  wilh  our 
educational  booklet 
on  causes,  effects, 
treatment  and 
prevention  of  pyor- 
rhea. 
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RECEDING  GUMS  ^ 

jjTOOTH  GUM  AKD  MOUTH  HEALTH    i  i|i 
Price  One  l>ollar  '  •; 
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We  shall  continue  to  produce  through  exhaustive  scieniijic  research, 
and  hy  unlitnited  clinical  facilities,  only  such  a  dentifrice  as 
is  proved  most  effective  in  promoting  tooth,  gufn  and  mouth  health. 
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him  leader  of  the  Radicals  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.     We  read  on: 

One  must  recall  that  royalism  and  im- 
perialism still  had  hopes  then  in  France 
and  members  in  the  Parliament  to  intrigue 
for  their  causes  and  plot  to  overthrow  the 
republic.  The  Tiger,  for  one,  stood  un- 
compromisingly in  their  way.  His  vision 
of  a  glorified,  resurgent  France  meant  a 
free  democratic  France.  Thenceforward 
he  was  consecrated  to  labor  in  that  field. 

He  began  writing  for  the  press,  and  his 
style,  reenforcing  sound  democratic  thought 
with  irony  and  satire  and  all  in  absolute 
fearlessness,  made  friends  in  plenty  for 
his  cause  and  made  him  enemies  as  well. 
In  1880  he  founded  La  Justice,  a  strong 
daily  paper  with  a  fine  staff.  His  first 
successful  attack  was  on  the  Fourtou- 
Broglie  ministry,  which  he  overthrew.  A 
curious  thing  was  that  while  he  was  prac- 
tically the  first  to  take  up  General  Bou- 
langer  as  perhaps  the  man  destined  to  lead 
France  to  the  revanche,  he  afterward,  find- 
ing the  evil  roots  of  the  gang  who  were 
exploiting  the  realh^  thick-headed  soldier, 
led  the  attack  on  him  and  drove  him  to  the 
miserable  end  of  his  story.  It  was  a  verj' 
aggressive  Clemenceau  gradually  finding 
his  balance.  He  stood  against  the  treaty 
with  Russia  as  a  political  impossibility. 
Ministries  fell  before  his  onslaughts.  He 
urged  the  separation  of  Church  and  state. 
In  1893  he  fell.  His  enemies  massed 
charges  that  he  was  mixed  up  in  the 
Panama  scandals  and  other  grafting  enter- 
prises, but  altho  he  absolutely  cleared  his 
skirts  of  all  dishonor  and  had  to  exhibit  his 
private  affairs  to  investigators,  who  found 
simply  that  he  was  honest  and  poor,  his 
constituents  rejected  him  decisively. 

La  Justice  disappeared.  Clemenceau 
took  to  literature.  He  wrote  a  novel,  "Le 
Plus  Fort,"  a  social  study  and'  an  idyllic 
piece  of  social  philosophj',  "The  Great 
God  Pan,"  and  a  one-act  play,  "The  Veil 
of  Happiness."  This  was  the  story  of  a 
Chinese  noble  whose  blindness  was  cured, 
only  to  find  the  world  he  saw  so  full  of 
trials  and  injustices  that  he  was  fain  to  be- 
come blind  again  and  return  to  happi- 
ness lichind  the  veil  of  the  blind.  Cle- 
menceau founded  another  journal, L'.4i/rorf, 
two  years  later  and  again  leapt  into  the 
arena.  When  the  Dre.\  f us  case  first  was 
bruited  about  as  an  injustice  done  to  an 
innocent  man  Clemenceau  upheld  the 
finding  of  the  court  martial.  It  is  to  his 
eternal  honor  that  wlu>n  ho  studitd  the 
case  he  took  the  side  of  Dreyfus  and  gave 
Emile  Zola,  the  novelist,  room  for  his  great 
articles  on  that  side.  Indeed,  it  is  to 
Clemenceau  that  is  attributed  the  heading 
".I'Accuse,"  the  ringing  Zola  slogan.  He 
worked  tirelessly  against  terrible  enemies 
until  justice  was  done. 

Clemeneeau's  style  was  now  polished, 
brilliant,  incisive,  and  his  pen  pierced 
like  a  lance.  His  duels  have  been  much 
dwelt  ui)on,  and  he  had  manj'.  He 
told  his  seconds  once  he  would  not  kill 
his  man,  but  he  would  break  his  leg  above 
th(>  knee;  it  would  heal  easier,  anil  he  did, 
and  it  did.  He  has  no  fear,  and  hence  his 
known  coolness  was  always  daunting. 
It  is  told  of  Paul  de  Cassagnac  that  he 
want(>d  much  to  ti<rht  Clemenceau,  but  he 
wanted  Clemenceau  to  challenge,  as  he 
would  choose  swords.  Paul  was  a  great 
fencer  and  CliMuenceau  was  a  dead  shot. 
It  is  not  surpri/.iiig  that  they  n«'\  «t  met. 

Ill  1902  ho  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
by  the  same  constituency  of  Var  that 
had  overthrown  him.  In  190G  he  was 
nuide  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the 
Ministrv    of    Sarrien.     When    the    latter 
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The  Family  IRONING 

Done  In  One  Hour 


Economically 

Easily 

Perfectly 

With  the  Simplex 

Ironer  the  average  fam- 
ily ironing  is  done  in  a 
single  hour  at  a  total 
cost  for  fuel  of  only 
3  cents. 

Rising  laundry  costs  and 
scarcity  of  domestic  help 
make  the  SIMPLEX  as  neces- 
sary as  a  washing  machine. 
The  possession  of  a  SIMPLEX 
is  a  mark  of  intelligent  house- 
keeping. 


mPLEXllONEM 


oBlliajRaifE 


Regardless  of  your  income  do  not  feel 
you  cannot  afford  this  machine.  It  will 
save  you  $100  a  year  in  fuel,  help  and 
laundry  costs. 

Saves  your  linen. 

Produces  a  soft,  glossy  finish  and  straight 
edges. 


Irons   everything    except    skirts    and 
shirtwaists. 

Electric    Drive  —  Power  —  Hand    Power 
SIMPLEX. 

Made  in  eight  sizes. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet,  "Clean 
Linen  in  Abundance". 


American  Ironing  Machine  Company 


Eastern  Sales  Office; 
70  W.  4Sth  St.,  New  York  City 


506 — 168  North  Michigan  Avenue 

CHICAGO 

We  also  make  Ironing  machines  and  Laundry  equipment  for  laundries,  hotels,  institutions  and  factories 


Pacific  Coast  Office: 
431  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 
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The  Cough  that  Stopped 
the  Great  Evangelist 


The  great  tabernacle  was 
crowded  to  the  doors.  Thou- 
sands of  eager  faces  were  turned 
toward  the  platform,  where  the 
famous  evangelist  held  their  rapt 
attention.  His  sermon  rose  to 
its  climax.  His  voice  pealed  till 
the  rafters  rang,  then  suddenly 
•sank  almost  to  a  whisper  as  he 
leaned  over  in  earnest  exhorta- 
tion.      He    reached     his     most 


eloquent  passage  and  then — 
In  the  front  row,  someone  began 
to  cough — a  rasping,  insistent, 
irritating  cough.  Instantly  the 
speaker  stopped  his  sermon,  and 
stood  waiting.  Thousands  of  eyes 
turned  toward  the  disturber, 
until  at  last,  unable  to  endure 
the  silence  that  was  broken  only 
by  his  own  coughing,  he  rose  and 
hurried  out. 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  public 
speakers  will  not  talk  while  anyone  is  coughing 
in  the  audience. 

And  no  wonder!  For  coughing  in  public  is  dis- 
courteous, because  it  is  so  unnecessary. 

Why  subject  yourself  to  embarrassment  and 
discomfort  when  you  can  prevent  coughing  by 
having  a  box  of  Smith  Brothers  S-B  Cough 
Drops  always  in  your  pocket.'^ 

They  are  pure.  No  drugs.  Just  enough  charcoal 
to  sweeten  the  stomach.  One  placed  in  the  mouth 
at  bedtime  keeps  the  breathing  passages  clear. 

Drop  that   Cough 

SMITH  BROTHERS  ofPoughkeepsie 


^ 


\ 


< 


/ 
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retired  in  the  same  year  Clemenceau 
became  Premier.  Counting  on  his  social- 
ism, the  great  miners'  strikes  were  started, 
and  at  first  he  started  in  person  to  the 
mines  to  investigate. 

But  disturbances  as  for  a  great  labor 
revolt  broke  out,  and  Clemenceau  called 
out  the  military  and  put  down  rioting 
with  an  iron  hand.  The  legislation  upon 
Church  and  state  and  the  seizure  of  the 
ehiu"ch  property  had  been  decreed  before 
he  came  into  power.  He  dealt  with  it  as 
best  he  could,  insisting  on  the  inventories 
being  most  exactly  made.  Whatever  he 
thought  in  his  earlier  days,  his  riper 
thought  was: 

"Governments  can  do  nothing  vtnth 
beliefs.  If  the  question  is  whether  or 
not  we  should  or  should  not  destroy  relig- 
ion, the  answer  is,  we  do  not  wish  to; 
we  are  not  able  to — and  I  am  happy  to 
say  it — destroy  a  single  belief  in  a  single 
conscience." 

In  1908  the  Casabianca  incident  arose 
to  trouble  him,  but  his  downfall  and  that 
of  his  ministry  came  like  a  thunderclap 
when,  Delcasse  opening  a  question  of 
\sTong-doing  in  the  Navy,  Clemenceau  in 
answering  him  lost  his  temper  and  accused 
Delcasse  of  "humiliating  France." 

He  took  up  his  pen,  however,  and  con- 
tinued his  fight  for  reform  in  aU  things, 
and  kept  continual  watch  on  Germany, 
whose  propaganda  he  suspected  and 
whose  intentions  he  distrusted.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  1912  Franco-Gorman  treaty 
which  Caillaux  promoted.  In  1912,  too, 
Clemenceau  started  another  newspaper, 
L' Homme  Libre,  for  which  he  engagedjiim- 
self  to  write  a  daily  editorial,  but,  strongly 
as  he  suspected  Germany,  ho  held  to  his 
])arty  line  and  wasted  much  force  on  the 
polemics  of  the  hour  in  matters  of  rela- 
tively small  account,  but  when  the  German 
Kaiser  committed  the  great  crime  of  in- 
augurating war  on  France  Clemenceau 
forsook  all  ols«>  to  burn  as  a  pure  inspiring 
flame  of  i>atriotism.  It  is  history  too  recent 
to  tell  in  detail  just  now  how  as  the  war  took 
shape  and  invasion  was  actual  he  became 
the  whip  of  tli(>  public  men  who  failed  to 
measure  up  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  hour. 
Viviani,  Briand,  Painleve,  names  heading 
war  ministries,  fell  to  the  shafts  of  his  liow. 
More  force  was  needed;  more,  more.  It 
was  not  surprizing,  therefore,  that  Presi- 
dent Poincare  should  send  for  Georges 
Clemenceau  and  say  in  effect:  "You 
have  broken  down  sixteen  ministries,  now 
Tuake  the  great  one  that  you  have  called 
for  till  the  walls  shake."  And  that  he  took 
the  President  at  his  word;  that  he  did  form 
a  great  ministry;  that  he  did  head  it 
formidably;  that  with  it  as  a  weapon  he 
extracted  every  ounce  of  fighting  force  in 
France  to  hurl  it  on  tlu^  enemy  until  the 
enemy  lay  down  on  his  knees  and  begged 
for  his  life,  all  that  is  history  of  less  than 
t  wo  years. 

And  on  what  does  this  man  of  power 
li\e'.'  How  has  he  i)assed  his  time?  His 
leisure  was  for  art,  for  gentle  instruction, 
for  getting  close  to  nature.  Gossip  taking 
up  his  marital  story,  his  divorce,  his 
second  marriage,  pretends  that  he  was  a 
lady's  man,  mentions  actresses  and  so  on. 
but  it  all  must  be  quit(>  wrong. 

For  nicauy  years  of  his  surprizingly  active 
life  he  had  seldom  gone  out  in  the  evening, 
lie  was  in  bed,  after  an  hour  or  two  of 
reading,  by  ten  o'clock  or  so.  But  here  is 
the  astounding  thing.  He  rises  at  three 
ill  the  morning  and  takes  a  half  hour  of 
smart  and  thorough  cx(  rcis(>.  dress(>s  care- 
fully, and  descends  to  his  front  door  in  the 
Rue  Franklin,  lifts  the  door-mat.  and  find- 
ing  there  a   jiaclct>t   fresh   from   the  oflice 
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of  U  Homme  Libre,  takes  it  up  to  his  room 
on  the  second  floor.  It  is  the  latest  news 
collected  and  notated  by  his  assistant  and 
the  paper  and  brought  by.  a  man  on  a 
bicycle.  This  package  read  and  digested, 
he  takes  up  two  or  three  dossiers  from  the 
ministry  and  works  over  them  leisurely 
and  thoroughly. 

He  gets  the  morning  papers  there 
and  runs  through  them.  By  8:30  he  is 
ready  to  receive  those  he  has  engaged 
himself  to  see,  and  you  may  suppose 
a  prime  minister  never  fails  in  these. 
He  has  his  light  dejeuner  ordinarily  about 
ten  o'clock  and  thereafter  goes  forth  to 
his  affairs — his  ministry  and  his  news- 
paper. He  has  no  idle  minutes.  He  avoids 
all  casual  interviews.  He  will  not  halt  in 
corridors  to  talk.  An  old  friend  came  into 
his  newspaper  office  at  the  wrong  time. 
"What  do  you  want?"  "Just  to  shake 
hands  with  you."  Bending  forward  with 
extended  hand  he  shook  the  visitor's. 
"It  is  done,"  he  added  and  went  on  with 
his  work.  At  seven  o'clock  or  earlier  he 
is  home  to  a  frugal  dinner. 

To  such  a  man  of  such  iron  constitu- 
tion all  hope  of  a  favorable  ending  of  his 
present  wound  is  possible.  He  has  seldom 
been  sick;  comes  of  a  long-lived  family. 
He  rarely  touches  wine,  never  at  home. 
Water  is  his  drink.  Five  hours  of  sleep 
suffice  for  him,  but  his  regret — and  with 
the  Tiger  one  must  believe  that  it  is  a 
sincere  regret — he  would  devote  every 
remaining  hour  of  life  to  France,  beloved, 
beautiful  France,  to  France  of  his  fights 
and  his  passionate  adoration,  to  France  of 
his  ecstatic  dreams. 


NO  WHISKY  TABLETS  IN  PROHIBI- 
TION DAYS 


MANY  have  been  the  reports  and 
rumors  of  devices  for  evading  the 
rigors  of  national  prohibition,  and  among 
the  most  interesting  of  these  was  the 
alleged  discovery  of  English  chemists  that 
alcoholic  liquors  could  be  concentrated  in 
tablet  form.  However,  the  investigations 
of  a  reporter  among  men  of  science  ap- 
pear to  have  brought  out  the  fact  that 
leading  chemists  are  far  from  believing 
that  in  the  dry  future  the  whisky  pellet, 
the  beer  pill,  the  gin  tablet,  or  champagne 
capsule  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
seeker  after  alcoholic  excitement  to  indulge 
in  his  favorite  stimulant.  The  reported 
English  experiments  were  supposed  to 
have  been  the  outcome  of  the  progress 
made  during  the  war  in  concentrating 
beef  soups  and  other  foods.  German  scien- 
tists, also,  had  made  considerable  progress 
in  this  direction  through  experiments  con- 
ducted both  before  and  during  the  wr.r.  In 
most  of  these  concentrated  or  tablet  foods 
the  bulk  was  reduced  by  extracting  water, 
or  cellulose,  or  both,  which  did  not  interfere 
with  the  chemical  composition,  the  real 
"food-value,"  of  the  concentrated  food 
that  remained.  The  simple  addition  of 
water,  in  most  instances,  produced  a 
food  with  much  the  same  properties  as  the 
original  material.  These  experiments  were 
not  without  effect  on  persons  who  viewed 
with  alarm  the  approach  of  national 
prohibition,  says  the  New  York  Sun: 

•     IP^  was '  believed  ■•  that    whi  skji  oi*  ibe^r 


THE  spirit  that  keeps  Heinz  kitchens  so 
spotless  is  the  spirit  of  cleanHness.  This 
spirit  animates  every  employee.  It  penetrates 
every  nook  and  corner,  like  the  sunshine  and 
the  fresh  air  which  come  in  so  freely  through 
the  big  windows.  It  radiates  from  immac- 
ulate floors  and  walls,  is  reflected  from  spot- 
less utensils  and  is  personified  by  the  workers 
themselves  in  their  freshly  laundered  uni- 
forms. No  careful  housewife  is  more  anx- 
ious about  the  appearance  of  her  kitchen 
than  these  workers  are  about  the  appearance 
of  theirs. 

Amid  such  surroundings  are  made  the 
Heinz  57  Varieties,  whose  appetizing  quali- 
ties are  enhanced  by  the  certain  knowledge 
that  they  are  also  pure  and  wholesome. 

HEINZ 

5rVARIETIES 

Baked  Beans     Spaghetti 

Tomato  Soup     Tomato  Ketchup 

Pickles     Vinegar     Worcestershire  Sauce 

All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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THE  STAMPED  PRICE  IS   W.L.DOUGLAS   PERSONAL  GUARANTEE 
THAT    THE    SHOES    ARE    ALWAYS    WORTH    THE    PRICE   PAID" 


mi 
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m. 

1 
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"THE    SHOE    THAT   HOLDS   ITS  Q^SHAPE" 

$4.00  $4.50  $5.00  sg.oo  $7.00  ^  sg.oo 

IF  you  have  been  paying  $10.00  to  $12.00  for  fine 
shoes,  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  for  style, 
comfort  and  service  W.L.Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00 
shoes  are  equally  as  good  and  will  give  excellent 
satisfaction.  The  actual  value  is  determined  and  the 
retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.Douglas  / 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  "bottom,  vr^ggr  bovs' 
The  stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guar-^y  l^H|gf,^°f^^^^^^,^ 
antee  that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  ^^53*3.50*4 
paid  for  them.  The  retail  prices  are  the  same  everywhere. 
They  cost  no  more  in   San   Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York, 

Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of  shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only  one  example  of  the  constant  en- 
deavor of  W.L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  customers.  The  quality  of  W.  L. 
Douglas  product  is  guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years  experience  in 
making  fine  shoes.  The  smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centres  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  well -equipped  factory  at 
Brockton,  Mass.,  by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  ail  working  with  an  honest 
determiaation  to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

CAUTION — Before  you  buy  be  sure  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom 
and  the  inside  top  facing.  If  the  stamped  price 
has  been  mutilated,  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 


For  sale  by  lOG  W.Ii.Douglas  stores  and  over  9000 
"W.  L.  Douglas  dealers,  or  can  be  ordered  direct  from 
factory  by  mail.  Parcel  Post  chargres  prepaid.  Write 
Ibr  Illustrated  Catalog  showing  how  to  order  by  mail. 


President  VT  I..DOTTGLA.8 

SHOE  COMPANY. 

161  SPARK  STKEET. 

BROCKTON    -    -    MASS. 
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THE  AMBITIOUS  WOMAN  in  BUSINESS 

by  Eleanor  Gitbert,  is  a  new  book  of  right* 
down-to-the-minute  advice  for  the  live- 
wire  woman  worker  of  to-day.  It  will  show 
you  ho'.v  to  get  ahead  in  business  through 
practical  application  of  the  definite  plans 
fthe  proposes,  no  matt<'r  what  position  you 
may  now  occupy.     Send  for  it  to-day. 

umo,    cloth,   illustrated,   400   pp.,   $1.50 
net;  'y  mail.  $i.0>. 

Funk  &  Waijnalls  Company,  354-60  4lh  Ave.,  New  York 


IOOOC^.^SI 


Form  Letters  1 
Ruled  Forms 
Bulletins 
Price  List.-?' 
Illustrated 


Manufacturers,  merchants,  professional 
rtipri,  you  can  print  from  20  to  1000 
copipsofanyhand-wrilton.typowrittpnor 
rulfd  form,  quickly  and  perfectly  with  a 

POTOSPEED 

r\STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 


Fjivt'3  hundroda  of 
dollars.  Knsy  to  op- 
erate. Writ*^-  toiJny 
for  .samplf^  of  Wf>rk 
ami  Frtr  Trial  OiYrr 

The  Rolospeed  Co. 

661  W.  Sih  St. 

Dayton.  Ohio 


THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is    needed     in    ev.iy 
AiiiiTii-aii  home  wliore  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


NEW  AUTOMATIC  ADDER,  $2.50 

Mnkes  adding  easy.        It's  aceiirate,  quick, 
durable  and  easily  operated.     Capacity  8 
Columns.  Saves  time,  lirain  work  and  er- 
rors.     55.000  pleased  owners.     Onaran- 
t^'cd   1   year.     Price  $2.50  delivered.     Do 
Luxe  h.  sk  Size  $.'..041  dclivi-rod.      Apeiils  wonted. 
J.H.BASSETT&CO..Dept.l06, 1468  Hollywood  Av., Chicago, III. 
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DEAF  PERSONS 

alter  trying   electric   ami 
other  devices  lind  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

is  one   of   tile    bec^t   iiids   to 
hearing.     No    cumbcrsoine 
wires,   no   battery.   A  snudi, 
compact    instrument   hrM 
A(;.\INST   the  car,  NOT  m 
serted.     Keproducesnatufc.il 
voice   tones  very  cffectivelj  ; 
no  buzzing. 
Send  for  illustrated   Booklri 
No.  17,  civins  full  i>articulars  of  our 
FREE   TRIAL   OFFER 
We  also  carry  a  complete  line  of  approved 
rlectrical  and  non-clcctrical  instruments. 

OPTICIAN 

llnniifnrtiirorn  Pnririi-nl  lt.Mtnini.-nt.  Bnd  El«<-triri.l 
\.„  i; „  S70   FirTH   fVE..   NEW  YORK 


and  other  alcoholie  beverages  would  lend 
themselves  to  similar  methods  of  concen- 
tration. At  a  glance  it  seemed  that  the 
teeth  were  drawn  from  the  prohibition 
amendment.  Every  man  could  equip 
himself  with  a  night's  supply  of  the  pills 
that  would  change  the  gloomiest  winter 
of  discontent  into  glorious  summer  of 
convivial  delight. 

Such  beverages  as  near  beers,  which 
look  like  beer,  taste  like  beer,  but  lack 
the  authority,  would  be  transformed  into 
a  r'arin'  tearing  man's  drink  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  beer  pill.  A  pint  of  diluted 
molasses,  plus  a  cake  of  yeast  and  a  whisky 
peUet,  would  restore  the  supremacy  of  the 
decadent  demon.  The  pellets  would  add 
a  kick  that  would  almost  be  a  knockout. 

Cold  science,  however,  fails  to  support 
the  theory  of  these  dreaming  optimists. 
Physicians  and  chemists  have  united  in 
declaring  that  concentrated  whiskj'  pellets 
can  not  be  made.  The  effort  to  concen- 
trate whisky  would  destroy  it,  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  constituents. 

The  ingredient  which  gives  whisky  its 
subtle  power  and  medicinal  value  is  ethyl 
alcohol.  Remove  the  alcohol  and  what 
remains  is  no  longer  whisky.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  beers  and  \\nnes  of  various  sorts. 
Some  doctors  and  chemists  have  declared 
that  there  is  no  way  of  concentrating  the 
alcohol  extracted  from  the  liquors. 

Alcohol  has  a  low  boiling-point,  much 
lower  than  the  other  ingredients  of  the 
beverages  in  question.  It  vaporizes  upon 
boiling,  and  passes  off  into  the  atmosphere. 
According  to  chemists  there  is  no  possible 
way  of  putting  it  into  capsules.  It  was 
suggested  that  perhaps  some  gelatinous 
preparation  might  be  saturated  with  a 
high  -  proof  whisky  and  placed  on  the 
market.  One  eminent  chemist,  whose 
name  is  not  printed  out  of  deference  to  his 
wish,  stated  that  he  did  not  believe  this 
would  be  practicable,  since  any  such 
capsule  would  have  to  be  "big  as  an 
ostrich-egg  to  produce  results." 


BISHOP    ROWE'S    "CONTINUOUS 
JACK  LONDON  PERFORMANCE" 


■■■■■■■■■IB— ■■in 


THE  Bishop  of  All  Outdoors,"  says 
Fred  A.  Locklej',  wTiting  in  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  is  the  proper  title  for 
Bishop  Rowe  of  Alaska,  who  visited  in 
Portland  recently.  It  is  a  very  cold  and 
dangerous  "outdoors"  that  the  Bishop 
oversees,  so  much  so  that  his  life  has  been 
referred  to  as  a  "continuous  Jack  London 
performance."  A  few  weeks  before  the 
world  went  wild  about  the  Klondike,  the 
Bishop  camped  right  on  top  of  that  great 
bonanza  and  didn't  know  it.  Even  if  he 
had  known  it,  he  might  not  have  been  as 
much  excited  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
became,  because,  says  The  Oregonian,  he  is 
more  concerned  with  finding  the  gold  in 
human  character;  and  he  declares  he  finds 
it  in  abundance  even  in  the  soul  of  the 
untutored  sa\age  of  the  northern  wilds. 
Nevertheless,  the  said  untutored  savage 
has  managed  to  give  the  gbod  Bishop  some 
anxious  moments.  Mr.  Lockloy  WTites 
about  these  moments,  and  about  the 
Bishop,  as  follows: 

Bishop  Rowe  is  known  all  over  Alaska 
;ind  loved  wherever  he  is  known.  He  was 
liorn  in  Toronto  on  November  20.  1S,"kS, 
and   was  educated  at  Trinity   University, 
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Seen  under  a  powerful  magnifying 
glass,  a  dull  razor  blade  looks  hke  a 
saw  edge 


Stropping  keeps  these  tiny  teeth  in 
perfect  alignment;  provides  a  smooth, 
keen  edge  for  every  shave 


How  many  different  razors 

have  you  tried? 


MOST  MEN  have  owned  at 
least  three  or  four  different 
safety  razors — in  addition 
to  the  old-fashioned  straight-edged 
razor. 

It's  not  that  men  are  fickle  about 
their  razors.  On  the  contrary,  when 
they  find  the  right  razor,  they  in- 
variably stick  to  it.  Men  who 
once  try  the  AutoStrop  Razor 
don't  change  from  it. 

The  AutoStrop  Razor  makes 
good  with  its  users  because  it  pro- 
vides a  keen  edge  for  every  shave — 
gives  a  perfectly  cool  and  comfort- 
able shave  every  time. 


With  the  AutoStrop  Razor,  a 
new  blade  for  every  shave  is  not 
necessary.  The  razor  provides  in 
itself  the  means  for  keeping  the 
blades  keen-edged  as  when  new. 
This  patented  stropping  feature 
insures  a  perfect  shave  every  time. 

The  12  blades  furnished  with 
the  set  will  give  you,  under  unique 
guarantee  from  the  manufacturer, 
500  perfect  shaves.  The  same 
guarantee  goes  with  each  addi- 
tional dozen  blades  you  purchase. 

The  AutoStrop  Razor  is  the  only 
safety  razor  that  sharpens  itself, 
shaves  and  cleans  without  remov- 
ing the  blade. 


Auo^Strop  Razor 

On  sale  all  over  the  world 


The  AutoStrop  Razor  set 
includes  a  silver  -plated 
self  -  s  trapping  razor,  12 
blades  and  a  strop,  in  a 
compact,  convenient  case. 


SS^ 
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MALLORY 


FINE 


^ 


% 


HATS 


i|^UI;rlUlQinj|^Dh' 


"Sfvifmtelle'  finish 

affords  extra  protection 
against  th?  weather  and 
can  be  had  only  in 
Mallory    Hats. 


MALLORY  HATS 

:iie  i)riced  at  $5,  S6 
and  up.  Mallory 
Mcllo-Easc  (very 
lifjht)  $6,  $7  and  up. 


This  advertisement  is  a  reproduction  of  Howard  Chandler 
Christy's    poster,    "Mallory    Hats    on     Fifth    Avenue." 

E.  A.  MALLORV&SONS,  Inc.,  234  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Factory,  Danbury,  Conn. 


MALLORY  HATS  on  Fifth 
Avenue  —  the  smartest, 
trimmest,  finest-looking  men's 
licadgear  from  the  Victory  Arch 
to  the  Plaza. 

There's  more  reason  than  ever  why 
you  should  buy  a  Mallory  this  Spring. 
Good  hatter's  fur  has  been  scarce  these 
twelve  months  past;  good  dyes  scarcer 
still.  But  ^hdlory  has  had  them  —  as 
Mallory  has  had  them  through  three 
other  wars.  Mallory  Hats  have  been 
known  as  '^America's  Best"  since  1823. 
Go  and  see  the  new  Spring  models  that 
Mallory  dealers  everywhere  are  now 
showing.,  ^'ou  won't  find  better  Style 
or  Quality  lunicht'rt'. 
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being  prepared  for  the  nrission  fi-eld.  He 
served  his  apprenticeship  among  the  Chip- 
pewas  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron.  He 
followed  his  charges  in  the  summer  by 
canoe  and  in  the  winter  by  dog-team. 

"I  learned  as  much  as  I  taught,"  said 
Bishop  Rowe.  "I  learned  woodcraft  of 
the  Chippewas  and  I  learned  to  make  the 
best  of  circumstances.  I  also  learned  to 
respect  the  Indian's  code  of  honor.  Few 
Avhite  men  have  the  integrity  possest  by 
most  Indians.  I  have  known  Indians  to 
be  starving  while  camped  where  a  white 
man  had  cached  abundant  food-supplies. 
I  doubt  if  the  thought  of  stealing  the  white 
man's  supplies  even  occurred  to  them,  for 
they  know  what  it  is  to  travel  hard  and 
far  depending  upon  a  cache  of  food,  and 
what  it  would  mean  if  some  one  had 
stolen  it. 

"I  was  elected  bishop  of  Alaska  in  Oc- 
tober, 1895.  I  spent  the  winter  of  1895- 
96  in  Juneau.  In  March,  1896,  I  chartered 
a  boat  at  Juneau  to  go  to  Dyea.  We  had 
to  break  the  ice  to  get  ashore.  I  hired  a 
'Stick,'  as  the  Stickeen  Indians  are  termed, 
as  my  helper.  We  packed  our  camp 
dunnage  on  a  sled  to  the  foot  of  Chilcoot 
pass,  but  getting  it  over  the  pass  was  a 
matter  of  more  difficulty.  We  carried  it 
over  on  our  backs.  This  was  before  the 
gold  discovery,  so  there  was  no  trail. 
We  mushed  from  the  summit  of  Chilcoot 
to  Cariboo  Crossing,  traveling  on  snow- 
shoes  and  hauling  our  dunnage  on  hand- 
sleds.  We  camped  at  the  head  of  the 
first  lake  and  whipsawed  out  the  lumber 
and  built  a  boat.  We  carried  the  boat 
on  our  sleds,  for  the  lakes  were  frozen. 
When  we  struck  the  headwaters  of  the 
Yukon  we  launched  our  home-made  boat. 
I  steered  through  White  Horse  Rapids, 
Miles  Canyon,  and  Five  Fingers.  One 
needs  a  quick  eye,  a  strong  wrist,  and  a 
dependable  paddle  to  negotiate  the  swift 
waters  of  the  Upper  Yukon.  Two  years 
later  I  was  holding  frequent  servicer,  for 
inexperienced  argonauts  on  the  rush  to 
the  Klondike  who  met  with  disaster  in 
the  rapids.  I  helped  bury  a  good  many 
miners  that  year. 

"On  our  first  trip  we  were  captured  by 
the  natives  and  were  held  for  three  days. 
I  understood  Chinook  and  I  found  they 
were  debating  whether  to  kill  us  or  not. 
I  told  the  Indians  that  if  they  killed  us 
the  Supreme  Being  would  avenge  our 
deaths.  They  released  us  but  would  not 
allow  us  to  leave.  I  told  my  'Stick' 
helper  to  make  a  rush  for  the  boat.  While 
I  held  the  Indians  back  he  cut  the  rope 
and  shoved  off  into  the  current.  I  made 
a  run  for  it,  jumped  in,  and  we  bent  to  our 
work.  They  had  no  firearms,  so  we 
escaped.  We  made  our  way  to  Fort 
Selkirk  on  short  rations,  for  the  Indians 
had  seized  our  supplies.  At  Fort  Selkirk 
we  found  a  white  trader  and  secured  addi- 
tional supplies,  including  potatoes  raised 
under  a  blanket  in  lieu  of  a  greenhouse. 

"Two  hundred  miles  below  Selkirk  Ave 
landed  at  Klondike  Creek,  a  little  stream 
coming  into  the  Yukon  from  the  right. 
We  camped  here  and  found  no  sign  of 
life.  That  same  year,  a  few  months  later, 
in  August,  Skookum  Jim  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  a  'Stick'  Indian,  found  colors  where 
we  camped.  They  filled  some  empty  car- 
tridge-shells with  coarse  gold-dust.  They 
were  on  their  way  to  Forty  Mile  when 
they  discovered  gold,  and  as  they  were 
out  of  food  they  stayed  there  but  one 
night  staking  claims  and  then  going  on  to 
Forty  Mile  for  their  grub.  They  complied 
with  the  unwritten  law  of  the  North  to 
tell  others  of  their  discovery,  but  the  white 
men    said,   'There  can  be  nothing  to  it, 


or  we  would  ha.ve  found  colors  there  before. 
They  are  liars.'  This  was  in  August, 
1896.  The  big  stampede  to  Klondike 
Creek  didn't  take  place  till  that  winter. 
Where  we  had  camped  in  the  summer  of 
1896  the  town  of  Dawson  was  built  two 
years  later. 

"The  Canadian  Government  had  made 
Jim  a  'free'  Indian,  which  enabled  him 
to  buy  liquor.  He  was  so  constantly 
drunk  and  so  constantly  in  the  'Skookum 
House'  or  'Strong  House,'  as  they  term 
the  jail,  that  he  was  called  'Skookum 
Jim.' 

"In  1897  I  happened  to  be  up  Anvic 
way,  when  a  very  friendly  and  likable 
young  chap  asked  me  to  tell  him  about 
the  country.  1  was  looked  upon  as  a  '  sour 
dough,'  as  I  had  been  in  the  country  a 
year  or  so.  tie  told  me  he  was  reporting 
for  the  San  Francisco  papers,  and  that  his 
name  was  Jack  London. 

"I  came  very  near  'cashing  in  my 
checks,'  as  the  miners  say,  in  1898.  We 
had  an  abnormal  flood  on  the  Yukon.  I 
was  going  down  the  Yukon  by  boat  and 
in  rounding  a  point  the  current  swept  us 
in  toward  the  bank,  and  a  'sweeper,'  as 
we  call  the  trees  whose  roots  have  been 
undermined,  letting  the  tree  fall  into  the 
water,  caught  me  and  swept  me  from  the 
boat  into  the  swift  ice-cold  water.  For- 
tunately I  grasped  a  submerged  limb  as 
I  was  being  swept  downward  and  held  it 
with  a  death  grip,  and  finally  was  able 
to  inch  my  way  up  against  the  rushing 
water  till  I  secured  a  better  hold  and 
crawled  out  on  the  'sweeper.' 

"The  natives  of  Alaska  are  unmoral 
not  immoral.  They  do  not  know  our 
standards,  but  live  up  to  their  own  code 
of  honor.  I  have  traveled  by  dog-team 
all  over  Alaska.  Many  a  time  I  have 
broken  trail  on  my  snowshoes  for  my 
dog  -  team  when  the  spirit  thermometer 
registered  75  below  zero.  Up  north  one 
travels  to  keep  from  freezing.  I  have 
often  traveled  afoot  fiftj''  miles  in  a  day 
of  ten  hours.  One  can  go  for  hours  at  a 
swinging  trot. 

"For  more  than  twenty  years  it  has  been 
my  habit  to  travel  by  boat  till  the  Aveather 
made  boat  travel  impossible,  Avhen  I 
would  choose  some  suitable  spot  along  the 
river  and  'freeze  in.'  When  everything 
was  nicely  frozen,  then  I  would  get  out 
my  sled,  hitch  up  my  huskies,  and  start 
on  my  travels  to  points  I  could  not 
reach  by  water  in  the  summer. 

"The  people  of  Alaska  are  a  virile  and 
splendid  race.  Manhood  is  the  test  of 
character.  You  must  be  able  to  stand 
the  gaff.  -  They  possess  the  elemental 
virtues  of  courage,  hardihood,  and  help- 
fulness. They  have  the  true  pioneer 
spirit. 

"There  are  tragedies  in  plentj'.  In  the 
spring  of  1898  an  avalanche  tore  loose 
at  the  Scales  and  wiped  Sheep  Camp  off 
the  map.  I  helped  dig  out  and  bury 
seventy-six  miners. 

"The  Church  of  England  does  not  plan 
its  compensation  on  Alaska  prices.  I 
found,  with  eggs  $1  each,  with  flour  $50 
a  sack,  and  other  things  in  proportion,  that 
I  had  better  confine  my  diet  to  bacon  and 
beans.  I  came  down  from  Alaska  one  trip 
Avith  Joe  Matthews,  an  old  sour  dough. 
We  had  traveled  aU  over  Alaska  together. 
You  learn  to  know  a  man  inside  and  out 
if  you  eat  a  sack  of  flour  Avith  him  on  the 
trail.  We  reached  Seattle  and  made  a 
bee  line  for  a  restaurant.  Joe  ordered  fi\'e 
orders  of  straAvberries  and  cream,  and  one 
order  of  beans.  I  thought  it  was  a  singular 
combination,  but  I  said  nothing.  When 
his  order  was  served  Joe  took  the  beans 


LikeWalkini 

on         O 

Velveir 


Dr.  A.  Reed  Shoes 
give  extra  comfort  at  no 
extra  cost.  These  "easiest 
shoes  on  earth"  need  no 
"breaking  in." 

The  OridinsJ  and  Genuine 


6lhJl.i 


CUSHION  SHOES 


JJ>.SNrrH  SHOE  CO.-JOHN  EBBEKTS  SHOE  Cft 

Maiwrs  of  Mens  Shoes  Makers  of  Womeni  Shoes 

Chicago  Buffalo 

The  famous  cush- 
ion inner  soles  absorb 
all  shocks  and  jars  to 
the  body. 

If  there  is  no  Dr.  A.  ^ 
Reed  dealer  in  your 
city,  write  us. 


P 

■  thrc 
H  met 
^L  gooi 


ERSONAL   POWE 

a  big  practical  book  by  Keith  J.  Thomas, 

shows  you  the  way  to  happiness  and  success 

rough  mental  concentration  and  the  develop- 

ent  of  energy  and  will.     Read  it  and   make 

good.     i2mo,  cloth.  $i.73y  by  mail,  $1.87. 


R 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fonrlh  Avenue,  New  York 

Saves  you  from  the 
Tli^  cost  of  sweeping 

Why  continue  buying  corn  brooms 
when  a  Laco  Sweep  will  do  the  work 
better— and  last  much  longer? 

On  your  carpets,  rugs  and  floors  you  use  the 
Laco  Sweep  just  like  a  broom— but  when  you  come 
to  the  corners  you  get  the  dirt  out  quickly  by 
pushing  it  like  a  brush. 

Never  throws  the  dust— never  breaks  like  a  com 
broom— and  cannot  mar  the  furniture  because  of 
the  permanent  flare  on  each  side  of  the  brush. 

At  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

Attractive  Territory  fov 
Specialty  Representatives 

A.  Laitner  &  Sons 

Detroit,  Michigan 


/tea.  U.S,  A«r.  Off^ 


Sweeps 


A  stiff  brush  that  sweeps  carpets 
and  ru^s  as  well  as  bare  floors 
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Deliver  with  Salesman's  Auto 

IN  BUSINESSES  where  there  is  not  enougli  hauling  to  keep 
a  vehicle  going  all  the  time,  the  salesman  s  roadster  or  car 
is  used  with  a  Trailmobile.     Loaded  with  as  much  as  2  tons, 
it  travels  all  kinds  of  roads  at  speeds  up  to  20  miles  an  hour. 

When  fast  emergency  service  is  necessary  a  passenger  car 
can  help  out  the  trucks.  Most  Traiimoljiics  are  pulled  by  trucks 
but  the  lighter  sizes  can  be  used  behind  either  a  passenger  car 
or  truck.  Many  lumber  yards  and  light  contractors  depend  en- 
tirely upon  passenger  cars  for  motive  power. 

01scn&  Marggraf,  Inc.,  439  Third  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
use  their  two  passenger  cars  and  Trailmobile  for  all  their  de- 
liveries. The  cars  are  also  used  for  business  calls.  It  is  the 
least  expensive  and  fastest  delivery  system  they  could  use. 

The  Trailmobile  adds  only  slightly  to  the  cost  of  operating 
the  cars.    It  travels  ordinary  roads  and  climbs  grades.    Tracks 

perfectly  at  any  speed  ,-■ _  -»-     '--"     — *-^ 

and  doesn't  sidesway.     Lasts  for  years. 
Write  for  Booklet,  "Economy  in  Hauling" 

The  Trailmobile  Company  C- 

517-537  E.  Fifth  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Contractors 
to  the  U.S. 
Governm't 


The  Motorless 
Motor  Truck 

Thousands 
in  Use 

SIZES 
1,250  lbs. 
1,500  lbs. 
2,000  lbs. 
3,000  lbs. 
4,000  lbs. 
7,000  lbs. 
10,000  lbs. 
Also  semi-trailers 

Bodies  for  every 
business. 


Good  roads  are  preserved  by  reducing 
thcload  tliatis  carried  on  imcIi  wheel. 


and  put  them  on  top  of  [the  sugar-bowl 
and  said,  'Now  then,  beans,  damn  you, 
sit  up  there  and  watch  me  eat  these 
strawberries.'" 


A  GLIMPSE  INTO  THE  PERSONALITY 
OF  GALLI-CURCI 

A  MALITA  GALLI-CURCI,  who  sang 
-^~*-  her  way  into  sudden  favor  with 
Chicago  and  New  York  audiences  last 
winter,  has  WTitten  a  brief  account  of 
herself  that  may  remind  many  persons  of 
her  singing.  The  great  charm  of  her 
singing,  so  the  critics  say,  is  that  she 
sings  the  most  artificial  and  involved  of 
songs  in  a  way  as  simple  as  sunlight, 
that  her  very  simplicity  and  sincerity 
and  straightforwardness  bring  a  new  beauty 
to  music  that  was  beginning  to  be  "sung 
out."  So  with  the  sketch  of  herself  that 
appears  in  The  Forum;  the  complexities 
of  a  reigning  prima  donna's  life  and 
character  are  exprest  with  something  of 
the  naive  simplicity  of  a  debutante.  Sim- 
plicity, naturalness,  honesty,  she  writes, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  really  great  events 
in  life,  just  as  in  the  most  tragic  moments 
at  the  opera.  She  finds  much  of  this 
prized  "'direct  simplicity"  in  American 
women  artists,  and  in  American  women 
in  general,  but  not  so  much  in  American 
men.     As  for  her  herself,  she  writes: 

The  critics  have  been  Idnd  enough, 
among  many  nice  things  they  have  said 
of  me,  to  insist  that  I  have  simplicity  of 
style.  If  this  is  true,  I  have  no  teacher  in 
art  to  thank  for  it.  My  greatest  asset, 
in  this  degree  of  simplicity  which  has  been 
so  liberally  spoken  of,  is  my  lack  of  sym- 
I)athy  with  complex  emotions.  I  have 
lived  so  close  to  the  langtiage  of  the 
earth,  and  I  have  looked  with  such  ad- 
miration upon  the  distance  of  the  stars 
and  the  great  expanse  of  sky,  that  I  have 
had  no  time  to  enter  into  the  complication 
of  spectacular  feeling.  Alusic  above  all 
things  is  song,  and  song  is  the  voice  of 
aspiring  human  beings.  Singing  is  from 
the  heart,  and  not  from  the  vanities  or 
intellectuality  of  thought. 

So  many  American  girls  wTite  to  me 
and  ask  if  they  have  a  chance  in  opera. 
But,  of  course  they  have  a  fhance  if  they 
but  have  the  voice.  What  American 
singers  lack  most  is  a  good  pronunciation. 
1  have  heard  so  many  really  beautiful 
voices  in  America,  but  the  fon'igu  pro- 
nunciation is  so  strange  to  them.  In 
your  language  you  have  no  open  vowels, 
hke  Italian.  When  you  say  a  word  in 
Italian  you  almost  sing  it,  and  we  learn 
all  the  languages  as  little  children. 

Then,  too,  in  America  there  are  no  little 
opera-houses  to  begin  in.  You  must  either 
go  to  the  Metropolitan  or  to  Chicago.  In 
Europe  there  are  lots  of  little  opera-houses 
where  it  is  easy  to  get  a  start,  but  of  course 
first  you  must  know  the  language.  There 
are  good  chances  in  Italy  if  you  have  merit. 
Italy  is  always  thirsty  for  good  voices, 
wliether  they  come  from  America  or  from 
Jiome. 

The  artist  deals  with  her  personal  life 
evidently  with  some  n^luetanee,  but  her 
confessions  come  more  freely  a^  she  turns 
to  (h(>  less  intimate  side  of  it: 

The  personal  life  of  an  artist  lia^  really 
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Announcing"  Two  Improved  Models 


REPUBLIC 


The  "Yellow 
Trucks  that 
well — 


Chassis" 
serve    so 


Republic  Dispatch,  with  Express 
Body  and  Canopy  Top    -    $1095.00 

Republic  Special,  with  Express 
or  Stake  Body        -        -         1295.00 

Model  10:   1  Ton,  with  Express 
or  Stake  Body        -        -        1535.00 

Model  11:  IM  Ton,  Chassis    1885.00 

Model  19:  2-2  I/I2  Ton, Chassis  2395.00 

Model  20:  31^  Ton,  Chassis   3450.00 

All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Alma,  Mich. 


Model  19— Republic  Invincible— 2-2y2  Tons 
Model  20 — Republic  Dreadnaught — SVz  Tons 

Founded  on  experience  gained  through  building  more  than  50,000  motor 
trucks,  Republic  announces  two  improved  models. 

Developed  from  a  careful  study  of  the  needs  of  motor  transportation  in 
every  industry  and  business  and  under  every  road,  load  and  climatic  condi- 
*tion  encountered  in  the  27  countries  in  which  the  "Yellow  Chassis"  Trucks 
have  served  so  well. 

In  basic  design  these  improved  Republic  models  adhere  to  Republic 
practice  which  has  amply  proved  its  correctness  through  five  years  of 
constantly  increasing  public  confidence.  But  many  improvements  have 
been  made  to  give  increased  service  and  value. 

Continental  motors  of  great  power  are  used  in  both  models.  A  4-speed 
transmission  adds  flexibility.  Enlarged  radiators  give  increased  cooling 
capacity  equal  to  any  emergency.  Perfected  oil  governor  absolutely  con- 
trols speed  and  delivers  full  power  at  airspeeds.  Rear  spring  suspension 
constructed  according  to  government  design.  And  every  mechanical  feature 
is  kept  in  perfect  balance  with  the  truck  as  a  whole.  Every  improvement 
that  could  be  logically  dictated  from  Republic's  vast  experience,  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  Republic  INVINCIBLE  and  the  Republic  DREAD- 
NAUGHT.  We  believe  they  set  new  standards  of  truck  value  that  truck 
users  will  be  quick  to  appreciate,  and  they  are  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

More  than  1400  Republic  Service  Stations  insure  continuously  satis- 
factory service  to  every  Republic  user. 

REPUBLIC  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  INC.,  ALMA,  MICH. 


The  Torbensen  Internal 
Gear  Drive,  used  in  all 
Republic  Trucks,  delivers 
92%  of  the  motor  power 
to  the  wheels.  We  know 
of  no  other  type  of  drive 
that  delivers  as  much. 


Model  19— Republic  INVINCIBLE,  2-2 1  2  Tons 


ML0T03R 
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REG     U,  S.  PAT,  OFF. 


*'It  makes  a  difference" 


COPYRIGHT 


T_JEAT  does  not  break  Havoline  Oil.  That  is  one 
-^  -*-  great  essential  of  any  motor  oil,  but  it  is  the 
outstanding  feature  of  Havoline  Oil. 

Havohnc  lubricates  the  hot  cylinder  walls  and 
crank  bearings,  maintaining  a  constant  protecting 
film  that  great  heat  and  pressure  does  not  break  up 
or  destroy. 
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It  performs  its  functions  so  modestly  and  so  subtly 
that  an  appreciation  of  its  economic  value  is  frC' 
quently  overlooked. 

Yet  fine  performance,  long  mileage  on  gas,  and  hav' 
ing  a  car  that  is  every  whit  as  good  today  as  it  was 
when  new  are  largely  due  to  Havoline  lubrication. 

That  is  why  so  many  experienced  motorists  per- 
mit no  oil  hut  Havoline  Oil  to  be  poured  into  their 
cars.  And  why  it  is  so  common  for  motorists  to 
say  Havoline  when  they  want  oil.  For  they  have 
learned  that  the  use  of  Havoline  enables  them  to 
count  upon  just  that  kind  of  performance  that  they 
may  call  to  the  attention  of  their  friends  with  justi- 
fied pride. 

So  carefully  is  Havoline  Oil  refined  and  classed 
that  there  is  a  grade  of  H.ivoline  that  exactly  fits  the 
requirements  of  your  passenger  car,  truck,  or  tractor. 
Your  dealer  will  tell  you  just  what  grade  you  need 

Havoline  greases  are  compounded  of 
Havoline  Oil  and  pure,  sweet  tallow. 
Clean  to  handle  and  correct  in  body. 
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no  significance  excepting  as  it  may  reveal 
the  influences  which  have  contributed  to 
artistic  success.which  it  rarely  does.  There 
is  nothing  that  an  artist  can  tell  another 
artist  that  will  be  of  lasting  value.  Some 
one  asked  me  the  other  day  what  was  my 
favorite  song,  but  I  have  none,  because  I 
love  them  all.  They  are  each  one  a  part 
of  me.  A  mother  does  not  love  one  child 
more  than  another,  and  my  songs  are  my 
dream-children,  each  one  dear  to  my 
heart.  Real  babies  I  have  none,  yet. 
I  should  love  them  awfully.  But  babies 
take  time  from  one  and  I  am  so  busy. 
All  my  life  is  so  full.  On  the  stage  I  am 
a  prima  donna,  but  once  I  am  at  home  I 
am  only  a  little  lady  who  happens  to  sing. 
My  home,  it  is  my  rest — my  paradise. 
But  each  day  I  must  work,  work,  work 
with  my  music,  trying  to  correct  the  many 
faults  the  kindly  critics  have  pointed  out 
in  my  voice.  Each  day  I  close  myself 
in  my  own  little  room  for  two  or  three 
hours  and  with  ni^  brain  I  study  my 
characterization  of  the  roles  I  sing.  When 
I  know  the  music  by  heart,  I  begin  to  sing 
and  put  it  in  the  throat,  singing  not  more 
than  one-half  hour  at  a  time. 

In  great  painting,  in  fine  writing,  in 
great  singing,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
definite  advice  to  give  those  who  con- 
tribute to  fine  issues.  We  have  a  word 
called  nature,  which  embodies  everything 
we  see,  and  to  many  of  us  expresses  things 
we  can  not  see.  We  do  not  all  have  the 
same  intensity  of  feeling,  we  do  not  all  see 
the  same  distance  witli  our  eyes  or  hear 
the  same  mu^ic  with  our  ears.  But  there 
is  an  attempt  made  in  artistic  effort  by 
many  people  who  accomplish  a  certain 
limited  expression  by  development  of 
technique.  The  greatest  art  so  utilizes 
technique  that  it  is  not  visible,  that  it  is 
not  thought  about,  that  it  is  not  even 
used  as  a  support  to  the  work. 

In  music  we  must  learn  to  breathe,  to 
articulate  the  song,  to  keep  the  vocal 
mechanism,  through  practise,  in  prime 
condition;  but  given  the  most  beautiful 
voice  in  the  world  and  a  human  being 
without  heart,  all  the  technique  will  not 
make  that  singer  a  success.  Of  course, 
what  we  mean  by  success  is  the  response  of 
an  audience  to  the  artistic  truth  exprest 
by  the  artist.  So  I  have  no  elaborate  plea 
to  make  for  technique. 

I  should  sum  up  the  greatest  gift  to  a 
singer  as  the  gift  of  simplicity — of  char- 
acter, of  vision,  of  sympathy,  of  poise  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

What  is  simplicity? 

Looking  the  other  man  straight  in  the 
eyes  without  suspicion,  with  friendliness, 
with  sympathy,  and  with  faith  in  what  he 
is.  That  is  the  way  the  artist  should 
look  at  life,  at  the  things  and  the  people 
and  the  impressions  which  life  gives  him 
or  her.  From  such  outlook  come  no 
complications,  no  intellectual  dangers, 
no  radical  disturbances.  Simplicity  in  art 
is  not  a  complicated  analysis  of  bristling 
questions  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  feeling,  it  is  just  the  opposite  to  querj\ 
Simplicity  of  understanding  is  the  question 
with  which  simplicity  in  art  is  answered. 

It  is  merely  a  case  of  letting  yourself 
grow,  inch  by  inch,  without  asking  ques- 
tions about  it.  It  is  no  use  quarreling, 
for  instance,  with  one's  figure,  the  color  of 
one's  eyes,  or  the  color  of  one's  hair. 
All  molds  of  nature  are  not  outwardly 
beautiful,  but  there  is  beauty  somewhere 
in  every  mold  of  nature,  and  if  we  look 
for  it,  if  we  do  not  deny  it  the  right  of 
way  when  we  meet  it,  it  is  because  we 
do  not  look  at  life  with  the  simplicity  of 
confidence. 


How  often  you  hear  artists  talk  about 
self-confidence.  They  speak  of  it  as  if 
it  were  a  magic  spell  that  could  be  secured 
from  any  shop  around  the  corner.  And, 
sometimes,  they  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  a 
false  wig,  something  to  be  put  on  in 
emergencies.  Of  course,  it  is  nothing  of 
this  kind.  Self-confidence  is  really  the 
unconscious  simplicity  which  meets  the 
hour,  whatever  it  may  be,  with  an  im- 
personal interest.  The  beautiful  dresses, 
the  soft  lights,  the  artistic  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  on  the  operatic  stage,  may  all  tend 
to  inflame  the  imagination  of  the  artist, 
but,  to  my  mind,  the  chief  force  of  a  per- 
formance in  grand  opera  is  the  simplicity 
of  feeling  Avith  which  the  performance  is 
given.  I  would  not  say  that  any  singer 
can  succeed  in  grand  opera  without 
technique,  but  I  will  say  that  technique 
alone  without  the  deep  love  for  the  song 
that  nature  has  given  the  singer  will  not 
make  a  distinguished  success. 

It  is  outside  the  walls  of  the  theater 
that  the  simplicity  of  artistic  work  is  en- 
couraged— is  maintained  even.  It  has  al- 
ways been  very  easy  for  me  to  work.  I 
sing  because  I  feel  and  enjoy  singing,  but 
if  I  do  not  keep  the  work  constantly  and 
actively  alive,  I  should  not  be  able  to  sing 
as  well.  During  my  vacation  in  the  moun- 
tains I  follow  a  strict  rule  of  life.  From 
eight  to  nine  I  spend  on  horseback,  from 
nine  to  ten  I  attend  to  household  duties 
and  correspondence.  From  ten  to  twelve 
I  devote  entirely  to  singing,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  luncheon.  The  automobile  in  the 
afternoon,  a  tramp  in  the  woods,  and  one 
hour  reserved  for  privacy.  I  make  it  a 
rule  always  to  spend  one  hour  of  each  day 
entirely  alone.  Many  people  have  realized 
the  value  of  being  alone,  it  stimulates  and 
it  strengthens  because  the  spirit  can  only  be 
refreshed  by  a  private  conference  of  this 
sort. 

My  evenings  are  also  spent  at  the  piano, 
because  the  piano  was  the  instrument  I 
intended  to  make  my  living  with.  The 
fact  that  I  had  a  voice  was  discovered  for 
me.  I  hold  a  teacher's  certificate  in  Milan 
as  a  pianist  and  expected  to  follow  that 
profession.  My  parents  looked  Avith  dis- 
f2,vor  upon  an  operatic  career.  But  I  am 
happy  that  mj^  voice  has  pleased  so  mauA-. 
I  have  never  been  "turned  down,"  as  you 
call  it,  by  any  manager.  I  came  to  this 
country  in  1915,  and  Air.  Gatti-Casazza 
never  even  saw  me  until  one  night  I  did 
go  over  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
to  hear  Geraldine  Farrar  and  John  AIc- 
Cormack  sing  in  "Madama  Butterflj-." 

I  could- not  help  singing — my  father,  my 
mother,  and  my  grandparents  all  were 
fine  musicians,  and  I  began  as  a  little 
child.  Always  we  had  money,  and  I  never 
had  any  hard  times.  In  Milan,  where  I 
was  born,  I  went  to  school  and  studied 
French,  English,  Italian,  German,  and, 
later  Spanish.  When  I  was  twenty  I 
married.  I  came  by  Avay  of  Cuba,  where 
I  had  "made  good,"  as  you  say.  In 
Madrid  and  Buenos  Aires  people  Avere 
just  as  good  to  me  as  you  Americans. 
From  Buenos  Aires  Ave  came  to  New  York. 

I  like  opera  better  than  concert,  altho 
concert  -  singing  is  much  more  difficult. 
In  the  opei'a  there  are  costumes,  mucli 
color,  scenery,  and  other  people  to  help  the 
artist.  A  concert  stage  is  like  a  picture 
Avithout  a  frame.  The  singer  must  be  the 
picture  and  the  frame. 

My  first  summer  in  America  was  spent 
in  the  Catskill  Mountains.  I  am  used  to 
the  mountains  in  Italy,  Avhere  I  was 
born,  and  to  the  mountains  of  Spain,  where 
I  had  made  some  reputation  before  I  came 
to  America.     But  I  haA'e  ncA-er  seen  such 
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happy  mountains  as  those  American  hills 
on  the  Hudson.  They  are  not  frowning  or 
severe— but  joyous,  and  the  line  they  make 
against  the  sunset  sky  is  more  beautiful, 
more  inviting,  more  friendly  than  the 
black  mountain  heights  of  Europe. 

I  never  let  anything  interfere  with  my 
rest.  I  must  have  it — if  I  am  to  sing,  I 
must  sleep,  for  I  can  not  do  one  without 
the  other — so  I  shall  never  neglect  my 
rest. 

Live  modestly,  healthfully,  simply.  Look 
for  happiness  all  the  time,  and  it  is  sur- 
prizing how  much  of  it  will  come.  Do  not 
study  the  artificial  effects  either  in  private 
or  public  appearances  and  you  will  find 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  move  through  the 
difficult  and  trying  experiences  of  a  public 
career  with  simplicity  than  it  is  with 
artificial  splendor. 

The  greatest  music-teacher  I  have  ever 
known  is  the  lark,  that  subtle  voice  with  a 
method  divinely  given,  with  a  scale  and 
temperament  that  are  as  simple  as  the  mys- 
tery of  the  dawn. 


THE  "MARSEILLAISE"  WAS  INSPIRED 

BY  A    WAR -POSTER  IN 

STRASSBURG 


THE  most  fiery  and  inspiring  of  na- 
tional songs,  the  "Marseillaise,"  is  far 
better  known  in  this  country  than  it  was 
before  the  war,  especially  since  it  has 
become  the  custom  for  audiences  to  rise 
during  its  rendition  as  they  do  for  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner."  While  the  author- 
ship of  this  great  song  by  Rouget  de  I'lsle 
is  undisputed,  its  true  source  has  not  been 
as  generally  known;  but  in  an  article  in 
The  New  France  for  February,  Mr.  Jean 
Richepin,  of  the  French  Academy,  shows 
us  that  de  I'lsle's  impassioned  IjtIc  was 
directly  inspired  by  a  proclamation  of  his 
friend  Dietrich,  the  patriotic  Mayor  of 
Strassburg. 

It  was  on  April  20,  1792,  that  France, 
deeming  her  new-found  liberty  threatened 
by  a  coalition  of  the  neighboring  Powers, 
took  the  offensive  and  declared  war  upon 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of 
Prussia.    Says  Mr.  Richepin, 

The  very  day  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
Dietrich,  the  Mayor  of  Strassburg,  j)osted 
upon  the  walls  a  proclamation  which  con- 
tained the  words  out  of  which  grew  the 
"Marseillaise"  ...  It  began  thus: 

"To  arms,  citizens!  The  banner  of  war 
is  unfurled.  To  arms,  we  must  vanquish 
or  die!  To  arms,  citizens!  If  we  continue 
to  be  free  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  will 
see  the  overthrow^  of  their  sinister  plots. 
Let  them  tremble  then,  these  crowned 
despots.  March  on!  March!  Let  us  be 
free  to  the  last  breath,  and  let  our  prayers 
rise  constantly  for  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  good  of  all  mankind." 

You  see  they  knew  what  they  were 
doing,  these  men!  The  War  of  1792  was 
not  one  of  conquest.  It  was  not  a  war  of 
pillage.  It  was  a  war  to  defend  the  soil 
of  the  invaded  country,  and  at  the  samc^ 
time  a  war  of  ideals,  in  which  the  Fr(>nch 
race  declared:  "No,  I  will  not  die,  because 
with  me  would  die  the  ideal  of  humanity, 
progress,  the  love  of  right,  of  justice,  of 
the  weak,  and  the  opprest." 

While  Rouget  de  I'lsle  in  his  old  age  som(>- 
times  contradicted    himself    in    regard   to 
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details  upon  which  his  memory  was  weak, 
he  never  varied  his  statement  that  he 
Avrote  the  "Marseillaise"  the  night  fol- 
lowing the  posting  of  the  proclamation  of 
w^ar  in  Strassburg,  to  which  it  shows  so 
direct  a  kinship  in  phrasing. 
Mr.  Richepin  continues: 

Upon  the  evening  of  this  proclamation 
the  Maj'or  gathered  in  his  home  at  a  great 
dinner  all  the  most  important  people  of 
the  city,  among  them,  of  course,  Rouget  de 
I'lsle,  the  favorite  of  the  drawing-rooms 
and  beloved  by  all.  They  were  already 
saying  good-by,  since  at  dawn  many  must 
depart,  and  after  the  dinner  (which  was  a 
choice  one,  such  as  they  knew  how  to 
make  them  in  Alsace  and  washed  down  with 
champagne)  Dietrich  and  the  ladies  wished 
to  sing,  but  they  especially  desired  to  sing 
a  patriotic  air.  Which  one?  There  w^as 
only  the  "^a  ira!"  and  they  were  a  little 
weary  of  that,  which  had  become  a  march 
for  the  Army,  and  was  not  really  a  patriotic 
song.  Dietrich  began  talking,  as  Mayor, 
of  an  idea  of  his  to  open  a  competition  and 
give  a  prize  to  the  one  who  should  write  a 
new  song. 

Suddenlj%  turning  toward  Rouget  de 
risle,  he  said  (these  are  the  textual  words, 
which  were  noted  at  the  time):  "But, 
apropos  of  this,  INIr.  de  I'lsle,  you  speak  the 
language  of  the  gods;  you  touch  the  harp 
of  Orpheus,  why  do  vou  not  trv  for  this 
prize?" 

Rouget  de  I'lsle  modestly  demurred,  but 
the  Mayor  insisted;  the  officers  and  the 
young  girls  around  him,  adding  their  plea. 
One  of  the  generals  present,  who  was 
leaving  the  next  day  for  Schlestadt,  said  to 
de  risle:  "Well,  promise  to  send  it  to  me 
soon,  this  famous  song,"  and  Dietrich, 
cutting  in,  said:  "I  promise  for  him. 
General."  Thereupon  they  went  out  and 
walked  through  the  streets,  somewhat 
overheated  by  cham|xigne — do  not  forget 
this  detail,  it  is  very  important. 
,  Rouget  de  I'lsle,  who  lived  near  by,  went 
home,  confused  by  what  liad  just  been  said 
to  him;  confused,  also,  he  admitted,  by 
the  champagne.  Having  reached  his  home, 
he  found  his  violin  upon  the  table,  he  took 
it  up,  ran  the  bow  carelessly  over  the 
strings,  feeling  for  any  notes  of  a  vapue 
song.  The  words  of  the  proclamation 
murmured  through  his  head — "To  arms. 
Citizens!  March  on,  March  on.  The 
banner,  the  banner  is  unfurled."  All 
rushed  pell-mell  into  his  mind;  a  melody 
came  into  his  fingers.  He  followed  it  with 
the  bow  and  noted  it  quickly  upon  a 
paper.  He  wrote  down  words;  one  after 
another,  the  couplets  came.  He  wrote,  he 
played,  he  set  down  the  notes,  he  put 
down  words,  and  then,  overwhelmed  by  the 
effort  he  had  made,  dropt  ui)on  his  couch 
as  one  dead. 

When  he  awoke  next  morning  he  found 
his  notes,  but  had  no  recollection  of  their 
composition.  But  he  hurried  with  them 
to  the  home  of  a  friend,  Marclet,  an  officer, 
who  suggested  some  few  necessary  cor- 
rections. The  two  j'oung  officers  then 
went  to  the  home  of  Dietrich,  who  was 
walking  in  his  garden: 

Upon  looking  at  the  manusci-ipt,  he 
said:  "Ah!  this  thing  should  be  either 
very  good  or  very  bad.  Let  us  go  into  the 
drawing-room  and  1  will  try  it  on  the  harpsi- 
chord." He  play<'d  it,  and  tlie  melody 
seemed  to  him  very  beautiful;  at  once  he 
called  his  wife.  "  Iinite  all  our  guests  of 
last  evening.      I    wish  to  give  tiieni  a  sur- 


prize to-night."  In  the  evening  the  guests 
arrived,  convinced  that  Dietrich  had  news 
to  give  them  of  the  war — but  not  at  all. 
They  dined;  he  said  nothing,  and  they 
waited.  With  dessert,  as  the  champagne 
went  round,  he  sat  down  at  the  harpsichord 
and  sang,  in  his  beautiful  tenor  voice, 
the  "Marseillaise,"  or  "The  War-Song 
of  the  Armies  of  the  Rhine,"  as  it  was 
then  called. 

In  a  naive  Uttle  letter  to  her  brother, 
Madame  Dietrich  tells  of  the  first  perform- 
ance of  this  war-song,  specially  and  hur- 
riedly composed  by  "the  captain  of 
engineers,  Rouget  de  I'lsle,  a  very  agree- 
able poet  and  composer,"  sung  by  her 
husband  and  orchestrated  by  herself  "for 
the  harpsichord  and  other  instruments." 
The  good  lady  adds  that  the  piece  "has 
much  originality.  It  is  better  than  Gluck; 
more  stirring  and  alert.  ...  I  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  music.  The  little  virtuosi 
who  surround  you  have  only  to  read  it 
and  you  will  certainlj^  be  charmed  at 
hearing  this  little  song." 

Somehow  this  "Song  of  the  Armies  of 
the  Rhine"  w^as  carried  south  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Volunteers  were  gather- 
ing at  ^Marseilles.  At  a  banquet  in  a 
restaurant  on  Tubaneau  Street  a  delegate 
from  ^lontpelUer,  Mireur  by  name,  began 
to  sing  the  song  in  a  beautiful  voice  to  the 
warmer-blooded  men  of  the  south  of  France. 
Then: 

There,  they  understood!  Ah!  they  were 
not  men  somewhat  intoxicated,  dull  and 
too  calm;  they  were  men  filled  with  the 
great  sunlight  of  the  Midi;  men  from  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean;  from  this 
sea  where  Aphrodite  was  born;  whence 
come  all  the  beautiful  ideals  of  civilization. 

Therefore  the  effect  was  like  lightning. 
The  next  day  the  song  was  published  in  a 
newspaper.  The  volunteers  %\  ho  had  en- 
listed in  large  numbers,  the  battalions  of  the 
men  of  Marseilles,  marched  toward  Paris 
before  going  to  the  frontier  and  all  along 
the  way  they  sang  their  song.  They 
scattered  it  abroad  and  on  all  sides  it  spread. 
Now,  we  will  see  how  the  miracle  con- 
tinued. They  arrived  in  Paris.  They 
sang  it  there.  They  had  a  renuirkable, 
colossal  success.  It  was  called  for  at  all 
fetes,  in  all  the  theaters;  and  the  "Mar- 
seillaise" opened  like  a  flower  in  Paris,  it 
had  been  sown  in  the  north,  under  the 
pine-trees  near  the  countries  that  it  must 
conquer.  Afterward,  it  had  been  propa- 
gated in  all  France. 

September  26,  1702.  the  Convention  in 
solenm  session  proclaimed  the  "^lar- 
seillaise"  the  national  hymn.  This  song 
was  then  called  the  "  Hymn  of  Marseilh's," 
but  a  decree  was  not  sufficient.  The  pop- 
ular voice  called  it  "La  Marseillai.se." 
which  is  much  better,  because  it  is  the 
name  of  a  woman,  and  a  song  like  this 
could  not  be  a  man.  A  wonum  must  bo 
the  soul  of  France.  It  became,  at  first,  a 
war -song.  They  siing  it  at  ,l»  inappes. 
Hoche  had  it  sung  to  his  troops.  They 
sang  it  everywhere,  and  Gasner,  who  has 
written  a  book  upon  the  cries  of  Paris 
and  the  niilitary  songs  of  France,  cites  this 
testimony  from  a  Cierman  officer: 

"Once,  about  dawn,  we  heard  an  alarm. 
No  one  <'oultl  niHierstand  the  sounds 
which  came  from  afar.  \V«"  thought  we 
heArd  cries,  the  roll  of  drums,  the  thunder 
of  cannons;  it  sounded  like  all  of  that. 
The   French,    who   had    been   near   us   for 
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AT  BANGOR. 


Selfcontained  Taper  Organization 

(iJOhat  it  means  to  the  buyer  of  paper 


COMPLETE  in  itself,  self-con- 
tained, self-sustained,  the 
great  paper  manufacturing  or- 
ganization producing  Systems 
Bond  turns  out  a  high-quality 
rag-content  sheet  at  low  cost — 
because  it  is  exceptionally  well- 
equipped  to  do  so. 
The  Eastern  Manufacturing 
Company  owns  and  controls 
over  300,000  acres  of  spruce  for- 
est, its  rag  and  wood-pulp  mills, 
its  electro-chemical  works,  its 
paper  mills.  Control  of  raw  ma- 
terials— large  volume  of  output 
— self  completion  of  every 
process  from  rag-sorting  to 
the  careful  loft-drying  of  the 


finished  sheet  —  all  these  com- 
bine to  assure  low  material  and 
operating  costs. 

Systems  Bond  is  the  standard 
bearer  of  a  comprehensive  group 
of  papers— a  grade  for  every  Bond 
and  Ledger  need — all  produced 
under  the  same  advantageous 
conditions — and  including  the 
well-known  Pilgrim,  Transcript, 
and  Atlantic  marks.  Ask  your 
printer  to  use  Systems  Bond  on 
your  next  order  of  letter-heads. 
Your  printer  can  also  obtain  for 
you  our  book  on  "The  Modem 
Manufacture  of  Writing  Pa- 
per," interesting  and  valu- 
able to  the  paper  buyer. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  New  York 

yiaHs  at  Bangor  and  Lincolnt  Maine 
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Westinghouse 

W     W      INDUSTRIAL    MOTORS    19   AND    CONTROLLERS 


Direct  motor  drive  is 
the  most  efficient,  appli- 
cation of  electricity  in  all 
industries.  In  the  large 
Machine  Shop — 


the  Woodworking   Plant- 


Melal   Working   Factoriea- 


ihc  Rubber  Mill— 
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WestiDghouse 

W     W      INDUSTRIAL   MOTORS   ^9    AND    CONTROLLERS 


Power  and  Profit 


Whether  your  product  is  castings 
or  textiles,  fine  furniture  or  motor 
trucks  the  principle  is  the  same — 
you  put  material,  labor  and  power 
into  the  product,  that  you  may 
realize  profit. 

When  you  buy  steel,  you  know  its 
carbon  content,  its  strength,  its  fit- 
ness for  your  product.  And  you  buy 
to  resell  at  a  profit. 

When  you  hire  labor,  you  demand 
skill,  experience  and  ability,  for  that 
labor  must  bring  profit. 

When  you  buy  POWER,  consider 
carefully  the  question  of  PROFIT. 

Power,  to  allow  profit,  must  first 
of  all  be  reliable.  A  power  system 
that  leaves  room  for  the  broken  belt 
in  the  engine  room,  the  shaft  out  of 
line,  the  damaged  bearing,  is  a  profit 
consumer. 

Power,  for  profit,  must  make  pos- 
sible increased  production. 

Power,  for  profit,  must  be  flexible, 
since  the  machine  that  runs  at  600 


when  750  is  proper  speed,  is  cutting 
profit  by  just  that 'much. 

Power,  finally,  must  be  economical. 
Actual  power  expense  must  stop  the 
moment  the  lathe,  or  press,  or  loom 
stops  moving. 

Strict  as  these  requirements  of 
reliability,  flexibility,  production  and 
economy  are,  they  are  rhet  exactly 
by  the  abilities  of  the  electric  motor 

Electric  power  properly  applied  is 
always  profitable  power.  That  the 
application  may  be  suitable  in  every 
case,  Westinghouse  engineers  have 
studied  closely  the  problems  of  the 
loom,  the  lathe,  the  delicate  ma- 
chinery of  the  linotype  and  the  giant 
rolls  of  th  steel  mill.  Motors  that 
serve  economically  have  been  devel- 
oped for  practically  every  power 
requirement.  Westinghouse  engineers 
know  in  each  case,  through  their 
large  experience,  just  which  one  of 
the  many  types  and  sizes  of  motor  to 
recommend  for  every  job. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pac 
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the  Automobile  Industry — 


the  Textile  Industry — 


-fhe  Steel  MiL' 


several  hours,  were  giving  a  salutation  to 
the  dawn,  and  at  the  same  time  saluting 
the  enemy,  by  repeating  the  terrible  hymn 
of  the  'Marseillaise.'  To  describe  the 
effect  of  this  hymn  sung  by  thousands 
of  voices  is  a  thing  humanly  impossible." 

Yes,  they  could  not  understand  it. 
They  can  not  yet  understand  that  it  is  not 
only  a  song  of  war,  of  destruction;  it  is  a 
song  of  liberation. 


UNCLE  SAM'S  BIG  GAME  HUNTERS 


EVERY  small  boy  who  owns  an  air- 
rifle  will  begin  plans  for  the  future 
when  he  hears  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment actually  employs  keen-eyed  fol- 
lowers of  Daniel  Boone  and  Kit  Carson 
to  shoot  wolves,  mountain  lions,  grizzly 
bears,  and  other  marauding  but  interesting 
beasts.  There  is  a  permanent  staff  of 
between  250  and  350  professional  hunters 
connected  with  the  Biological  Survey  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  all  that 
these  fortunate  woodsmen,  plainsmen,  and 
mountaineers  have  to  do  is  to  shoot  the 
animals  that  prey  on  sheep  and  cattle  in  the 
Western  States!  "Think  of  being  paid  a 
salary  to  hunt  big  game!"  enviously  cries 
the  editor  of  Outing;  "that's  our  idea  of  a 
good  job!"  Since  the  fall  of  1915,  when  this 
corps  of  hunters  was  organized,  it  has  done 
considerable  execution: 

The  bag  includes  60,473  coyotes,  8,094 
bobcats,  1,829  wolves,  201  mountain 
lions,  and  137  bears.  The  Government 
receives  a  neat  little  income  from  the  pelts, 
too.  For  one  year's  kill  this  amounted  to 
about  $100,000. 

Let  us  see  just  what  damage  a  preda- 
tory animal  can  do.  Take,  for  example, 
the  case  of  one  Wyoming  stockman.  Last 
May  two  male  wolves  visited  his  ranch  and 
got  away  with  one  hundi-ed  head  of  she«p 
and  seven  colts.  Then  they  turned  their 
attention  to  the  rancher's  neighbor  and 
hit  him  to  the  tune  of  fifty  sheep.  A 
Biological  Survey  hunter  ran  the  marauding 
pair  down  and  killed  them. 

Here  are  the  Government's  estimates 
of  the  annual  depredations  among  cattle 
and  sheep  by  a  single  predatory  animal: 
wolf,  $1,000;  stock  killing  grizzly  bear, 
$500;  mountain  lion,  $500;  bobcat,  $50; 
coyote,  $50. 

Election  Expenses. — This  story  of  the 
election  expenses  of  a  Georgia  man  who  was 
defeated  for  county  commissioner  in  the 
recent  primary,  reaches  us  by  way  of  the 
Newark  Ledger  in  a  dispatch  from  Atlanta. 
His  sworn  statement  runs: 

Lost  1,349  hours  sleep  thinking  about  the 
election.  Lost  two  front  teeth  and  a  whole 
lot  of  hair  in  a  personal  encounter  with  an 
opponent.  Donated  one  beef,  four  shoats, 
and  five  sheep  to  a  county  barbecue. 
Gave  away  two  pairs  of  suspenders,  four 
calico  dresses,  $5  cash,  and  thirteen  baby 
rattles.  Kissed  126  babies.  Kindled 
fourteen  kitchen  fires.  Put  up  four  stoves. 
Walked  4,076  miles.  Shook  hands  with 
9,508  persons.  Told  10,101  lies,  and  talked 
enough  to  make,  in  print,  1,000  volumes. 
Attended  sixteen  re\ival  meetings,  and 
was  baptized  four  different  times  by  im- 
mersion, and  twice  some  other  way.  Con- 
tributed $50  to  foreign  missions,  and  made 
love  to  nine  grass  widows.  Hugged  forty- 
nine  old  maids.  Got  dog-bit  thirty-nine 
times,  and  was  defeated. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


A  YEAR'S  CHANGE  IN   FOOD -HABITS 


OUR  food-habits  have  been  changing 
for  the  past  forty  years.  Our  dietary 
has  become  both  more  varied  and  more 
rational.  Once  we  ate  chiefly  bread  and 
meat;  now  we  use  quantities  both  of 
home-grown  vegetables  and  fruits.  The 
change  has,  of  course,  proceeded  with 
exceptional  speed  during  the  past  year, 
owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  to-day's  diet  with 
that  of  a  year  ago.  This  comparison  is 
made  for  us  by  Dr.  Peter  H.  Bryce,  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  Canadian  Immigra- 
tion Service,  in  a  paper  read  originally 
before  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation, at  Chicago,  and  now  printed  in 
The  American  Journal  of  Public  Health 
(Concord,  N.  H.,  February).  Dr.  Bryce 
recapitulates  the  steps  by  which  it  became 
evident  to  us  that  we  must  do  our  part 
toward  feeding  Europe,  and  reminds  us  how 
this  knowledge  has  been  made  to  react 
both  on  consumption  and  production;  and 
particularly  how  it  has  changed  our  food- 
habits  during  the  year.     He  writes: 

"We  all  know  that  none  among  us  has 
suffered  from  a  dearth  of  available  food, 
altho  the  poor  may  have  been  injured 
through  high  prices.  It  is,  of  course,  true 
that  some  corn,  rye,  and  barley  have  been 
introduced  into  our  bread,  some  glucose 
into  our  sugar-supply,  and  some  fish  into 
our  animal-food  supply;  but  essentially 
we  have  not  seriously  shifted  the  movable 
weight  on  the  food-balance  so  far  as  our 
necessary  calories  are  concerned,  except 
perhaps  to  lessen  their  excess.  C.  F. 
Langworthy,  chemist  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  we  ordinarily  eat  three  times 
as  much  meat  as  we  need,  and  that  saving 
is  possible  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  Canada's 
excess-meat  export  last  year,  with  fewer 
animals  grown,  was  enough  to  feed  500,000 
soldiers  at  the  front. 

"Now,  with  these  facts  before  us,  we 
naturally  inquire  what  changes  have  taken 
place  in  our  use  of  foods.  All  will  at  once 
turn  to  what  he  is  personally  cognizant  of, 
viz.,  the  war-garden.  Professor  Tajlor, 
in  illustrating  the  means  by  which  hard- 
prest  Germany  has  been  able  to  carry  on, 
tells  us  that  her  population,  through  each 
urban  dweller  having  been  given  a  plot  of 
suburban  land  to  cultivate,  have  supplied 
at  least  30  per  cent,  of  the  food  necessary 
for  their  sustenance.  How  much  this  has 
meant  wiU  be  understood  when  we  remem- 
ber that  before  the  war  70  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population  in  Germany  was  urban. 
Now,  in  less  degree  indeed,  because  the 
necessity  has  not  been  so  pressing,  all  have 
turned  to  war-gardening  in  America.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  complete  statistics,  because 
so  many  people  have  simply  enlarged  their 
previous  former  gardening,  and  these  have 
been,  of  course,  the  most  efficient.  How- 
ever, the  Food  Board  of  Canada  reports 
an  estimated  total  of  15,000  acres  under 
cultivation  in  1918,  based  on  five  times  the 
acreage  in  1917. 

"In  the  Northern  States  and  Canada 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  increase  has  been 
in    the   potato   crop.      Germany,    indeed, 


has  long  appreciated  the  value  of  this  source 
of  food 

"Fortunately,  it  is  food  so  simply  grown 
that  many  of  the  wage-earning  class  have 
been  able  to  provide  enough  to  supply 
their  own  household  requirements,  while, 
cooked  in  the  usual  way,  it  serves  as  the 
most  important  item  in  replacing  our 
bread-supply 

"Incidentally,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
use  of  the  sweet  potato  and  the  banana 
in  the  South  is  in  the  same  category,  and, 
as  Professor  Prescott  states,  the  banana  at 
five  cents  per  pound  is,  next  to  dried  beans 
and  bread,  the  cheapest  food  when  mea- 
sured in  calories  or  fuel -value.  But  the  war- 
garden  has  played  a  further  use  in  its  sup- 
plying food  during  the  summer,  from  the 
earliest  onions,  lettuce,  beets,  peas,  and 
beans,  to  the  later  corn,  tomatoes,  carrots, 
parsnips,  and  celery,  all  of  which  in  suc- 
cession have  supplied  material  for  canning 
and  drying  up  to  the  needs  of  the  many 
householders.  In  addition  to  home  prod- 
ucts, it  is  probable,  too,  that  the  output 
of  the  canning  companies  in  these  and  other 
vegetables  and  fruits  has  been  notably 
increased  and  will  be  made  ancillary,  as 
canned  goods,  to  the  overseas  supphes 
for  .he  Army." 

In  addition  to  the  war-gardens,  Canada 
has  seen  during  the  year.  Dr.  Bryce  tells  us, 
a  notable  increase  in  the  home  consump- 
tion of  fish.  Possest  on  both  coasts  of 
valuable  fisheries,  Canada  until  recently 
has  allowed  this  source  of  food  and  wealth 
to  remain  undeveloped.  To  indicate  how 
rapidly  this  source  has  been  utilized.  Dr. 
Bryce  states  that  since  the  Food  Board 
took  up  the  matter  seriously,  the  number 
of  licensed  wholesale  fish  establishments 
in  Canada  increased  from  900  to  1,550, 
while  55  per  cent,  of  the  total  Westernjfish 
catch  was  consumed  at  home  as  compared 
^\nth  15  per  cent,  the  previous  year.  He 
goes  on: 

"In  no  item,  perhaps,  have  the  people 
of  this  continent  been  more  disturbed  than 
in  the  restriction  of  the  sugar-supply. 
Sugar,  since  the  early  daj^s  of  sorghum  and 
sugar-cane  in  the  South  and  maple-sugar 
in  the  North,  has  been  used  much  as  salt 
or  any  other  condiment.  In  spite  of  occa- 
sional medical  warnings  as  to  its  injurious 
effects  if  used  in  excess,  from  babyhood  to 
old  age,  our  people  have  cultivated  a  s\v(>et 
tooth.  The  old-time  candy  stick  and 
candy  crystals  may  have  been  replaced  by 
more  expensive  chocolates  and  other  con- 
fections, but  sugar  is  used  everywhere, 
from  the  piccaninny,  who  chews  sugar- 
cane, to  the  Northerner,  who,  from  usiug 
maple-sugar,  has  looked  upon  sugar  as  an 
elementary  food.  There  is  little  doubt, 
however,  that  its  restriction  to  some  ex- 
tent through  being  replaced  by  oatmeal, 
barley,  meat,  peas,  and  beans,  with  more 
use  of  milk,  would  prove  a  distinct  benefit 
to  the  growing  children  of  our  continent, 
whose  sweet  tooth  has  been  allowed  to  con- 
trol indulgent  mothers  rather  than  the 
knowledge  that  the  proteins  and  fats  are 
much  more  essential  to  the  development 
of  the  growing  animal. 

"A  word  need  be  said  regarding  the  use 
of  milk  and  milk-products.  The  value  »tf 
milk  as  a  complete  food  for  children  and  for 
general  use  in  a  mixed  diet  is  everywhere 
accepted,  and  it  is  now  onlj-  a  question  of 
obtaining  it  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
quality  at  any  reasonable  price.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  struggle  that  has  gone 


How  the  Wonderful  New  Kerogas  Burner 
Makes  an  Oil  Stove  Act  Like  a  Gas  Range 

A  large  number  of  reliable  makes  of  oil  stoves  are  now  equipped  with 
the  new  patented  Kerogas  Burner. 

.  You  will  find  that  oil  stoves  using  the  Kerogas  Burner  give  the  same  cooking  results 
and  are  subject  to  practically  the  same  heat  control  as  a  gas  range. 

Burning  common  kerosene  or  coal  oil,  vaporized  and  combined  with  air,  the  Kerogas  Burner  produces  a 
clean,  powerful,  double  flame  concentrated  directly  on  the  cooking  vessel.  And  by  simply  turning  a  little 
control  wheel  you  get  just  the  degree  of  heat  you  want — quick — slow — intense  or  simmering.  And  all  with 
a  very  small  fuel  expense. 

There  are  enough  different  makes  and  styles  of  oil  stoves  now  equipped  with  Kerogas  Burners  to  make 
it  unnecessary  for  you  to  put  up  with_one  which  lacks  this  marvelous  new  device. 


Look  for  the  Word  "KEROGAS"  on  the  Burner.    It  Is 
An  Evidence  of  Quality  In  the  Stove  That  Carries  It 


Patented^ 

KEBOGAS 


Look  for 
this  Mark  on 
thefOil  Stove  Burner 


Burner 


Cutting  Cooking  Time 

By  having  the  heat   under  perfect 
control    you    can   cook   meals 
quicker  and   better.      The 
Kerogas  Burner  does  away 
with  the  long  waits  caused 
by  a  fire  that  doesn't  function 
properly.     It  insures  cooking  results. 


Hot  Heat — Not  In  the  Kitchen  But 

In   Contact   With   Cooking    Vessel 

The  most  intense  heat  a  stove  is  capable  of,  is 
usually  the  best  test  of  its  merit.  We  suggest  and 
strongly  urge  that  you  make  an  actual  comparison  of 
an  oil  stove  equipped  with  Kerogas  Burners  in  com- 


petition with  the  ordinary  kind.      The  difference  will 
surprise  you. 

"Burning  Air" 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Kerogas  Burner  com- 
bines a  high  percentage  of  air  with  the  vapor  from 
common  kerosene  or  coal  oil,  it  is  clean  fuel  and  its 
cost  is  surprisingly  low. 

Built  Strong  to  Last  Long 

Durability  is  the  true  test  of  economy  and  the 
Kerogas  Burner  is  built  to  endure.  It  is  made  from 
'one  piece  of  genuine  brass,  rust-proof  and  no-leak,  its 
mechanism  is  simple.  There  are  no  complicated  parts 
to  get  out  of  order  or  require  adjustment.  It 
should  last  as  long  as  the  stove  itself. 


A.  J.  LINDEMANN  85  HOVERSON  CO.,  1211  First  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Manufacturers  of  Burners,  Ovens,  Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves  and  Ranges 


DEALERS  NOTE:  The  best 
jobbers  are  prepared  to  supply 
various  excellent  brands  of  oil 
stoves  equipped  with  the 
Kerogas  Burners. 


Patented 


Burner 


Standard  Equipment  on  the  Better  Makes  of  Oil  Stoves 
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KEYSTONE  WAS  THE  PIONEER 
copper-steel  alloy — correctly  and  scientifically  de- 
veloped, likewise  openly  and  frankly  branded  and  ad- 
vertised. The  name  KEYSTONE  stands  for  all  that 
is  best  in  Copper- Steel  Sheet  and  Tin  Mill  Products. 

Apollo 

'""i^;^L.a-  X  Roofing  Products 


as  formed  from  Apollo-Keystone  Copper 
Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  most  durable  and 
rust-resistant.  Actual  time  and  service  have 
proved  that  high  grade  steel  alloyed  with  a 
certain  percentage  of  Copper  will  withstand 
rust  and  corrosion  to  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree. This  material  assures  long  life  and  satis- 
factory wear  from  all  forms  of  exposed  sheet 
metal  work.  Look  for  the  added  Keystone, 
it  indicates  that  copper-steel  is  used 

Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  suppliefl  in  our  Apollo-Kovstone  Gal- 
vanized Sheets,  Apollo  RooGni;  Prodiicis,  and  in  lilack  Sheets.  Key- 
BroNE  is  also  unequaled  fnr  Koofinc  Tin  Plates.  This  Company  manu- 
faetures  Sheet  and  Tin  Mill  Prortueis  of  eierv  description  and  for 
every  known  purpose.    Shall  we  send  our  "Better  Buildings  '  booklet? 

AAIERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Buildiirj;.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AUTOMOBILE  STARTING 
tiGHTING  &  LAMPS 


1 


9 
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Quality  systems 

^T^HE  high-class  car  invariably 
-^  carries  high-class  equipment. 
Gray  &  Davis  starting-lighting 
system  is  found  on  Quality  cars 
where  efficiency,  rather  than 
price,    is    of    first    importance. 


GRAY  &  DAViS  INC. 


BOSTON,  MASS.     f 
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on  between  the  producers  and  milk-dealers 
on  this  continent  during  the  past  two 
years.  .  .  .  Statistics  are  difficult  to  ob- 
tain; but  it  is  probable  that  in  no  one  par- 
ticular have  the  infants  and  children  of  the 
poorer  people  been  affected  more .  seriously 
than  in  a  lessened  milk-supply;  while,  as 
for  eggs,  their  use  would  seem  to  have  been 
restricted  largely  to  the  wealthy  and  to 
those  provident  householders  who  have 
kept  a  dozen  hens  and  fed  them  on  garden 
and  household  refuse.  If  milk  foods,  such 
as  cheese,  have  been  increased  for  export  as 
war-food  at  the  expense  of  the  cliildren's 
food,  it  could  only  be  excused  on  the 
ground  of  some  pressing  necessity,  but  we 
have  good  e\'idence  to  know  that  the  milk 
problem  was  serious  before  the  war,  and 
will  only  be  solved  when  it  is  managed  as  a 
municipal  utility  as  to  quantity  and  qual- 
ity and  distributed  on  some  basis  as  effi- 
ciently as  are  public  gas,  electricity,  coal, 
and  water.  If  the  evolution  of  society  is 
to  make  three-fourths  of  the  people  non- 
producers  of  food  and  urban  residents, 
then  public  safetj^  and  efficiency  demand 
that  food,  the  first  item  in  the  life  of  the 
people,  be  regulated  as  carefully  by  gov- 
(Tnment.  whether  general  or  municipal,  as 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  water  and 
other  liquid  supplies." 


WAR-DEFECTS  NOT   BEQUEATHED  TO 
THE  CHILDREN 


WOODEN  legs  and  glass  eyes  are,  of 
course,  not  transmissible  to  our  off- 
spring,  except  as  interesting  mementoes, 
but  actual  fear  is  said  to  prevail  among 
some  of  the  fathers  in  European  lanrls  lest 
disabilities  and  deformities  incurred  in  the 
war  may  in  some  way  affect  their  children. 
An  editorial  writer  in  Good  Health  (Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  February)  bids  all  such  be 
of  good  cheer;  there  is  not  the  sUghtest 
danger  of  anything  of  the  kind.  And  yet 
some  of  the  greatest  biologists  have  stoutly 
maintained  that  at  least  some  tj'pes  of  ac- 
quired characteristics  m&y  pass  from  father 
to  son.  Elaborate  systems  of  evolution 
have  been  based  on  this  supposed  ability. 
Even  to-day  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  son 
of  a  skilled  pianist  should  not  inherit  in 
some  degree  his  father's  ability;  altho  the 
father  most  certainly  acquired  it  since  his 
Viirth.  But  if  acquired  flexibility  of  the 
hand  can  be  inherited,  why  not  an  acquired 
stiffness  of  the  joints  due  to  prolonged 
sojourn  in  the  trenches?    Writes  the  editor: 

"The  war  has  done  nmch  to  rejuvenate 
this  problem  in  the  iioi)ular  mind.  With 
thousands  of  men  throiis^diout  the  civilized 
world  mutilated,  the  question  as  to  what 
inlluence  this  will  have  on  the  offspring 
of  such  men  has  inevitably  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  many.  ]Moreover.  there  is  not  a 
little  confusion  with  regard  to  a  number  of 
recent  discoveries. 

"Let  us  consider  this  problem  from  se\- 
eral  angles.  In  the  first  place,  belief  in  the 
inheritance  of  acquired  characters  was  an 
integral  i)art  of  two  great  vi(>ws  of  evolu- 
tion. Lamarck,  the  Fn>nch  scientist 
and  i)hilosopher.  postulated  this  form  of 
transmission.     Whv?     Was    it  because  he 
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cA  Razor  Blade  Like  Your 
Barber's — Made  to  Strop 

THE  RAZOR  that  shaves  you  as  willingly 
and  smoothly  the  hundredth  time  as  the 
first,  must  be  made  to  strop. 

To  strop  perfectly,  a  razor  blade  must  be  built 
right.  It  needs  the  broad,  strong  back  shown  in 
the  illustration ;  it  needs  also  the  concave  grind 
swelling  into  that  slight  bevel  just  behind  the 
edge  which  furnishes  backbone  for  that  edge.  A 
razor  built  in  this  way — as  GENCO  Razors  are 
— lays  its  blade  against  the  strop  at  just  the 
correct  angle  to  regain  quickly  and  certainly  its 
ideal  shaving  edge. 

Anybody  can  stropa  Genco  Razor 

GENCO  Razors  are  professional  razors  of  the 
type  all  barbers  use.  When  barbers  who  shave 
9  Million  Americans  a  day  abandon  this  single 
type  of  razor,  it  will  be  when  they  can  find  some- 
thing better.  For  men  somewhat  timid  about 
shaving  with  an  unguarded  blade,  we  make  the 
Safege.  That  is  simply  a  GENCO  professional 
razor  with  a  guard. 

Drop  in  on  the  nearest  dealer  and  test  the  famous 
GENCO  edge.  Examine  the  Safege.  All  you 
need  to  do  is  look  at  it  and  flip  its  guard  around 
and  lay  it  against  your  face  to  know  that  here  is 
a  real  razor  you  can  use. 

"GENCO  Razors  Must  Make  Good  or  We  Will" 

Geneva  Cutlery  Corporation 

235  Gates  Avenue  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Razors  in  the  World 


mr 
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Make  Every  Electric  Socket 

Do  Two  Things 


Every  single  socket — in  every  room — 
in  every  home  can  be  made  twice  as  useful. 

To  enjoy  the  greatest  possible  conveniences 
from  your  electricity  and  your  electrical  ap- 
pliances—turn your  single  sockets  into  double 
workers  with  the 


Fits  Any  Socket— Quickly  Attached 

No  longer  need  you  unscrew  one  attach- 
ment to  use  another. 

No  longer  need  you  limit  yourself  to  one  light 
when  you  need  two. 

No  longer  need  you  be  without  light  when 
using  the  same  socket  for  power  or  heat. 

Have  the  Benjamin  Two-Way  Plug  always 
ready  in  every  room  for  these  extra  needs. 
Millions  now  in  successful  use.  Folder  free 
on  request. 

Every  Wired  Home  Needs  Three  or  More 

Also  Haody  for  Factories,  Offices,  Garages,  Stores,  Etc 
At  Your  Dealer'a 

3    FOR   $350 
OR  $1.25  EACH 

Made  only  by 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago  New  York 


Benjamin  No.  2450  Shade  Holder 
makes  it  easy  toaseany  shade  with 
your  Benjamin  Two-Way  Plugrs. 


San  Francisco 

Benjamin  No.  903  Swivel  Attach- 
ment FluK  screws  into  any  electric 
socket  without  twisting  the  cord. 


Makers  of  Things  More  Useful 
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had  evidence?  By  no  means.  He  postu- 
lated it  because  heredity  there  had  to  be, 
and  he  knew  nothing  about  its  laws.  In 
the  absence  of  evidence,  it  would  have  been 
equally  unjustified  had  he  formulated  any 
other  rules — even  the  right  ones,  for, 
strictly,  the  laws  of  nature  can  not  be  postu- 
lated;  they  must  be  discovered. 

"Again,  Darwin  incorporated  this  form 
of  inheritance  into  his  system.  The  situ- 
ation at  this  time,  fifty  years  after  La- 
marck, was  somewhat  different.  Darwin, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  knew  much  more  about 
inheritance  than  Lamarck.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  confronted  by  serious  diffi- 
culties. According  to  his  view,  races 
underwent  modification  very  slowly  by  the 
gradual  cumulative  effect  of  small  in- 
herited differences.  These  differences  had 
nothing  to  do  with  use,  disuse,  or  any  per- 
sonal experiences  of  the  individual. 

"The  difficulties  involved  in  this  theory 
were  made  acute  by  the  astronomers  and 
geologists  who  maintained  that  the  earth 
wasn't  old  enough  to  have  allowed  evolu- 
tion to  take  place  as  slowly  as  it  must  have 
if  this  view  of  the  matter  were  correct. 

"Darwin  was  conservative.  After  all, 
there  was  no  conclusive  evidence  one  way  or 
the  other.  He  therefore  maintained  that 
inheritance  operated,  not''only  with  inborn 
differences,  but  with  acquired  ones  as  well. 
And,  being  thorough,  he  devised  a  theory 
out  of  his  inner  consciousness  by  which 
acquired  characters  could  be  inherited. 

"This  was  the  theory  of  pangenesis, 
according  to  which  each  part  of  the  body 
gave  off  particles — pangens — samples,  in 
other  words,  of  itself  and  these  samples 
in  various  ways  found  location  in  the  sex 
cells.  If,  therefore,  some  part  of  the  body 
were  removed,  mutilated,  or  modified,  the 
pangens  from  that  part  would  either  be 
absent  or  altered  and  the  individual  no 
longer  able  to  produce  normal  offspring. 

"Unfortunately  the  theory  has  fatal 
weaknesses.  No  experiments  which  have 
ever  been  devised  to  test  it  have  given  a 
positive  result.  Furthermore,  it  proved 
too  much.  It  made  a  miracle  out  of  every 
normal  child  fathered  or  mothered  by  an 
individual  who  had  lost  by  accident  a 
finger  or  an  eye.  It  took  at  one  fell  swoop 
from  the  Jews  the  ability  to  produce  un- 
cireumcised  children.  It  forced  Chinese 
women  whose  feet  had  been  bound  for 
generations  to  have  only  children  with  dis- 
torted feet.  It  reUeved  the  long-head 
Indians  from  the  necessity  of  distorting  the 
heads  of  their  offspring  according  to  ancient 
custom,  and  it  provided  that  no  infant 
should  come  into  the  world  speechless.  All 
of  which,  be  it  said,  never  happened,  tho 
it  should  have,  were  this  view  correct. 

"Since  Darwin's  day,  many  experiments, 
quite  apart  from  those  suggested  immedi- 
ately by  the  theory  of  pangenesis,  have 
been  performed.  AU  of  these  have  turned 
out  consistently  negative.  The  entire 
situation  has  been  admirably  summarized 
by  Professor  Conklin,  who  concludes  that 
wooden  legs  are  not  inherited,  tho  wooden 
heads  are. 

"But  how  about  the  most  recent  work? 
This  has  resulted  in  considerable  confusion, 
not  only  among  the  laity,  but  among  the 
scientists  themselves.  Does  this  mean, 
after  aU,  that  there  is  some  evidence? 

"These  particular  experiments  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  modifications  of  the 
body,  but  only  with  direct  alterations  in 
the  sex  cells  themselves.     These,   it    has 


turned  out,  can  be  affected  by  abnormal 
conditions  of  temperatm-e.  Also,  they  can 
be  poisoned  by  lead  and  alcohol.  They 
can  be  ruined  by  infections — by  syphilis. 
Doesn't  this  amount  to  the  same  thing? 

"It  amounts  to  the  same  thing  only  if 
you  don't  think.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  do,  you  will  see  a  big  difference  be- 
tween modifying  children  by  mutilating 
the  bodies  of  their  parents  and  modifying 
children  by  changing  the  materials  out  of 
which  these  children  are  made. 

"The  persistence  of  this  belief  in  ac- 
quired characters  is  due  to  its  attractive- 
ness. To  many  minds  it  would  be  very  nice 
if  it  were  true.  Therefore,  it  is  true;  and, 
presto,  all  the  beneficial  effects  of  training 
and  experience  are  passed  on  to  succeeding 
generations  and  endow  them  with  the 
possibilities  of  progress  and  happiness. 
But  those  who  hold  this  pleasant  view  fail 
to  consider  its  implications.  What  they 
desire  to  be  true  can  not  be  true  unless 
the  exact  opposite  is  likewise  a  fact.  The 
machinery  which  would  permit  the  desir- 
able things  to  happen,  would  inevitably 
provide  the  undesirable  ones.  Every 
mutilation,  every  deterioration,  every  ac- 
quired defect,  and  every  bad  habit  would 
insist  upon  its  right  of  succession.  More- 
over, let  those  who  regret  that  nature  is 
what  she  is,  ask  themselves  whether  the 
experiences  useful  to  one  generation  are 
bound  to  be  useful  to  the  next?  Let  them 
ask  this  question  and  then  look  at  the 
world  as  it  is  to-day." 


WHAT  IS  AN  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY? 


NOT  a  hard  query  to  answer,  one  would 
think.  And  yet  the  National  In- 
dustries Conference  Board  devotes  a  whole 
Research  Report  (No.  11)  to  its  elucida- 
tion. An  abstract  of  the  report,  from 
which  we  quote  below,  occupies  a  page  and 
a  half  of  The  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  (New  York,  February  8).  The 
term,  we  are  told,  has  been  used  in  at  least 
three  different  senses — a  straight  eight 
hours  of  work,  with  overtime  prohibited; 
three  daily  shifts  of  eight  hours  each,  and 
.an  eight-hour  standard  for  payment,  with 
overtime  permitted.  In  discussing  these 
distinctions  the  report  reminds  us  that  a 
"straight"  eight-hour  day  with  overtime 
prohibited  differs  from  a  "basic"  eight- 
hour  day  with  overtime  permitted,  not 
only  in  the  number  of  work-hours  but  also 
in  principle.  To  summarize  this  summary 
further: 

"The  eight-hour  day  in  its  rigid  sense 
with  prohibition  of  overtime  is  founded  on 
the  theory  that  such  limitation  of  work- 
hours  is  demanded  on  grounds  of  health  and 
social  advantage.  The  contention  is  also 
often  made  that  the  straight  eight-hour 
day  is  more  productive  than  a  longer  work- 
day. With  these  underlying  premises  for 
limitation  of  hours  of  work,  overtime 
is  inconsistent. 

"The  social  groxmds  on  which  the 
eight-hour  day  is  advocated  do  not  per- 
mit of  precise  measurement.  The  factor 
of  leisure  is  clearly  not  adapted  to  statis- 
tical evaluation.  The  contention  that 
a  straight  eight-hour  day  increases  output 
lends  itself  better  to  the  test  of  definite 
measurement,  but  clear  distinction  must 
be  made  between  hourly  output  and  total 
weekly  output.  In  occupation  where  hours 
were  previously  unduly  long,  reduction  has 
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BrijnMawr 

ChocolatGs 

There  is  a  better  way  of  making  Choc- 
olates. Our  experts  discovered  it — 
applied  it  to  Bryn  Mawr  Chocolates. 
Now  candy-lovers  and  candy-givers  everywhere 
praise  Bryn  Mawr  deliciousness.  Bryn  Mawr 
cream  centers  have  an  exclusive  freshness.  They 
are  unusually  toothsome,  encased  in  rich  chocolate 
coatings.  We  urge  you  to  know  the  result  of  our 
superior  methods.  At  better-class  candy  stores. 
Or  send  us  $1 .25  for  a  dainty  Bryn  Mawr  Pack- 
age.    You'll  order  again.     Ideal  for  gifts. 

F.M.PaistCo. 


The  Home  of 
Better  Confections 


Dept.  G, 

Philadelphia 

Pa. 
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Vegetable  Growing  for  Amateurs 

By  H.  H.  Ttiomas.     A  profusely  illustrated  new  volume 
which  deals  in  a  simple  and  practical  manner  with  the  culti- 
vation of  all  commonly  grown  vegetables.     750  net;  by 
mail,  83c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  384  Foarth  Ave.,  New  York 

HAVE  ATHRIFT  GARDEN 

"Every  Dollar  Saved  Is  a  Dollar  Earned." 

Plant  our  Choice  Iowa  Seeds.  Reduce  your  livmg 
cost  and  produce  food  for  the  nation.  t)ur  catalog 
tells  you  how.  It  ia  free.  Write  for  it  today.  Address 
iOWA  SEED  CO.,  Dept    44  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


PREER'S 

GARPEN 
BOOK 


YOU  would  have  to  read 
a  score  of  books  on  gar- 
dening to  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge contained  in  DREER'S 
GARDEN  BOOK  for  1919. 
Just  what  you  want  to  know 
about  Vegetables  and  Flowers, 
arranged  alphabetically  for 
quick  reference. 

Over  a  thousand  photographic 
illustrations  in  the  224  big 
pages  and  four  color  plates. 

Mailed  free  if  you  mention 
this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnot  Street 
Pkiladelnkia.  Pa. 
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Even  the  inexpert  driver 
obtains  wonderful  mileage 
records — they  are  anessen^ 
tial  result  of  the  design  of 
the  car. 


The  women  of  the  family  espe- 
cially appreciate  Briscoe  beauty 
of  line. 


BRISCOE  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

JACKSON  MICHIGAN 


^ 


EBBILT 


POULTRY  AND  PIGEONS  FOR  PROFIT 

^^^  Foy's   bi*;   l)Ook    tells   all    about  it.      Contains 

many  colored  plates — an  encyclopedia  of  poultry 
iniorniation.  poultry  houses,  feeding  for  eggs,  etc. 
Written  by  a  man  who  knows.     Sent  for  5  cents. 
Low  i>rices.  fowls  and  eggs. 
FRANK  FOY,  Box  3,  CLINTON,  IOWA 


There's 
something 
about  it 
you'll  like" 


On  Sale 
Every  wlic  re 


MM    Herbert    . 

Taieyton 


London 

Smokin^Mixture 


sample  upon  rcQix^st 
hdlk  Tobacco  Co.  179()  fho.nU.iy.  NenYcrk- 


Over 

100.000  , 
Underwoods 

Sold  to  U.  S.  Govt. 

That  makes  rebuilt  Un 
derwoods  scarce.  So—  xpi 
quick  for  youi^.    Gunriiii 
teed  for  6  years.    You  can 
rent,  buy  on  eaiiy  terms,  se- 
cure cash  discount  or  easiily 
earn    one    through    agcnru 
plan:   no  canvassing.      Ask 
for  Offer  No.  58 

TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM 

34-36  Lahe  St 
CHICAGO,  ILL.  _^^ 

^^«ENT 

OR  BUY 


»NVAY  UNDER  MANU- 
FACTURER'S PRICE! 

G'MuiiH'.    \i-  I  !'■    \vr  Inu'    i'"- 
d<rwi>(>.lr:      I,  liMilf    Ml  cnr    I  :u- 
tiiry,  wiOi  M.i.-K  -ii^..-.  1.  I:ilni- 
lator,  Lateral  Guide,  Jileiicil 
Attachment, 2-color  Ribbon, 
Waterproof  Cover  and  Spe- 
cial   Touch     Typewritmg: 
Guide   Hook    sent   on    10 
Days' Free  Triai.  Write. 
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at  times  been  followed  by  an  increase  in 
hourly  output.  But  such  an  increase  fre- 
quently does  not  mean  an  increase,  or  even 
maintenance,  of  total  weekly  output. 
Obviously,  the  economic  result  of  the 
straight  eight-hour  day  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  measuring  the  total  production 
achieved. 

"The  eight-hour  shift  sj^stem  is  in 
accord  Avith  the  motive  of  the  straight 
eight-hour  day.  Essentially,  however,  it  is 
an  arrangement  for  securing  greater  eflfi- 
ciency  in  production.  It  is  quantitatively 
determined  by  the  fact  that,  as  the  calen- 
dar daj'  consists  of  twenty-four  hours,  the 
only  practicable  choice  in  a  continuous 
industrj^  lies  between  two  shifts  of  twelve 
hours  each  or  thi-ee  shifts  of  eight  hours 
each. 

"This  system  does  not  involve  any  organ- 
ized overtime.  Its  effect  upon  output  is 
radically  different  from  that  of  the  straight 
eight-hour  daj',  and,  as  a  wage-measirre,  it 
differs  from  the  basic  eight-hour  day.  As 
against  either  of  these  arrangements,  the 
eight-hour-shift  system  obviously  increases 
total  production  and  lessens  production 
cost  by  offsetting  the  burden  of  idle  ma- 
chinery and  other  overhead  e.xpense. 

"The  basic  eight-hour  day,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  essentially  a  wage  issue.  Eight 
hours  of  work  are  taken  as  a  convenient 
standard  by  which  to  measure  ser\'ice, 
any  hours  in  e.xcess  of  these  in  a  calendar 
day  being  paid  for  as  overtime,  usuallj'  at 
higher  rates,  but  sometimes  on  a  pro-rata 
basis. 

"The  eight-houl*  day,  whether  straight  or 
basic  in  character,  implies  as  a  corollary 
a  certain  length  of  work-week.  The 
straight  eight-hour  day  naturally  leads  to 
the  forty-eight-hour  week,  with  eight 
hours  of  work  for  si.x  days. 

"The  basic  eight-hour  day  implies  a 
nominal  forty-cight-hour  or  forty-four- 
hour  week,  according  to  whether  or  not  a 
Saturday  half-holiday  is  observed. 

"In  practise,  the  essential  difference 
between  the  straight  eight-hour  day  and 
the  basic  eight-hour  day  arises  in  connection 
with  overtime.  The  straight  eight-hour 
day  under  no  circumstances  encourages 
overtime,  and,  as  enforced  by  legislation, 
prohibits  it.  The  basic  eight-hour  day 
allows  overtime,  under  penal  rates  whicli 
are  intended  to  discourage  it.  Their  prac- 
tical effect,  however,  is  to  encoiu-age  what 
they  are  designed  to  )>revent.  In  prin- 
ciple the  straight  eight-hour  day  is  a  matt^M* 
of  social  policy  based  on  regard  for  the 
health,  welfare,  and  leisure  of  the  workers. 
The  basic  eight-hour  day  is  a  measure  of 
service  and  reward.  The  former  regulates 
hours  of  service;  the  latter  is  a  form  of 
wage  agreement. 

"This  es.sentiid  diff(-rence  is  in  a  measure 
reflected  in  the  nuthods  by  which  limita- 
tion on  work-hours  has  been  brought  about. 
Legislation  has  Ikh'ii  the  most  general 
m«>thod  for  the  introduction  of  the  straight 
eight-hour  day.  Such  legislation  has 
usually  been  i)romoted  b\-  those  who  give 
weight  to  social  consid»>rations.  whereas 
action  by  emploj'crs  or  by  labor-unions 
has  generally  favored  the  basic  day. 

"The  basic  eight-hour  day  with  premium 
rates  for  overtime  theoreticall\-  and  prac- 
tically violates  the  princi])le  of  the  straight 
eight-hour  day.  The  labor»>r  who  demands 
the  i>ight-hour  da\'  on  grounds  of  recreation, 
home  l'f(,',  and  intellectual  tlevelopment. 
but  who  welcomes  overtime,  shows  that  to 
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For  Three  Years  Hudson 
Super- Sixes  Have  Led 


There  are  Seven 
Hudson  Models 

Two  open  and 
five  closed 

The 

7-passenger 
Phaeton  sells 
at  $2200 


Super- Six  leadership  f^as  first  established 
on  the  speedway.  Inhere  it  showed  such 
performance  and  endurance  as  immediately 
placed  it  in  the  front  as  the  greatest  stock 
car  that  had  ever  attempted  such  feats. 

But  present  Hudson  leadership  does  not  rest  upon  what 
it  has  done  in  establishing  the  best  time  for  one  hour,  or 
for  one  hundred  miles,  or  for  its  twenty-four  hour  per- 
formance, or  for  having  made  the  best  time  in  the  greatest 
hill  climb  that  was  ever  held,  when  it  climbed  to  the  top  of 
Pikes  Peak.  The  Super-Six  is  not  distinguished  because 
of  any  one  notable  performance,  although  it  holds  more 
such  records  than  any  other  car. 

The  greatest  proof  of  Hudson  leadership  is  shown  by 
the  way  in  which  60,000  owners  use  their  cars.  Such 
service  soon  made  the  Super-Six  the  largest  selling  fine  car 
in  the  world. 

Acknowledged  by  all  Rivals 

The  Super-Six  has  not  only  influenced  the  mechanical  design  of 
other  cars..     It  leads  in  body  designing. 

Hudson  body  designs  are  the  standard  of  motordom.  They  are 
never  freakish  and  although  new  types  are  always  being  developed, 
they  never  seem  out-of-date.  There  is  always  a  new  model  Hudson 
Super-Six,  which  six  months  or  a  year  later,  is  sure  to  appear  as  the 
new  model  of  some  other  car. 

This  is  not  a  mere  boast.  Everyone  in  touch  with  motor  car 
development  knows  how  the  Sedan,  the  Touring  Limousine,  the 
Speedster,  the  Cabriolet,  the  Limousine  and  the  Town  Car  models, 
that  first  appeared  on  the  Super-Six  chassis,  have  served  as  patterns 
for  other  cars.  Hudson  owners  always  get  the  latest  models.  They 
may  always  know  that  the  latest  Hudson  model  will  remain  in 
vogue  for  a  longer  period  than  that  of  any  other  car  because  it  sets 
the  vogue. 

Full  production  of  Hudsons  will  not  be  reached  before  June. 
Until  then  buyers  of  open  models  will  have  to  supply  their  wants 
from  the  limited  stocks  of  those  few  dealers  who  may  have  such  cars. 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 


(1020) 
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CAgvl/  CAjsg  Club 

Washington,  D.  C. 


jnarkjytfq.  Co. 

/n  di'ana  /iarbo/i/nd 


ROQFINGS 

are  ^i? 

eveiyJcind 
ofbuildingr 

UNTIL  comparatively  recent  times  men 
have  taken  thatch,  skins,  bamboo, 
wood,  slate  or  stone  in  their  natural 
states  and  used  them  for  roofing  with  all 
their  natural  drawbacks. 

Carey  scientifically  selects  elastic  asphalt, 
flexible  felt,  impervious  enduring  cement,  fire- 
resisting  asbestos  rock — and  gives  the  world 
amalgamated  roofing.  Virtues  combined — the 
faults  of  old  style  roofing  materials  eliminated. 

You  get  fire-resisting  qualities  without  the 
weight  of  slate,  tile  or  stone.  You  get  the 
lightness  of  shingles  without  the  tendency  to 
rot  or  curl.  You  get  a  weather-resisting  roof 
for  flat  surfaces  that  does  not  wash  away  like 
gravel  or  run  Jike  tar. 

You  get  a  scientific  roof — ice,  heat,  and 
gas-resisting — adapted  to  any  climate. 

For  your  store,  hotel,  factory,  school 
or  other  project  built  to  endure,  there 
is  a  tested  Carey  Specification  that 
is  making  good  today  on  thousands 
of  other  buildings  like  yours.  Write 
the  nearest  distributor. 


Carey  Building  Materials 

Carried  in  stock  by  the  Distributors  listed  below 


Asbestos  Built-Up  Roofs 
Feltex  Asphalt  Felts 
Elastite  Expansion  Joint 
85%  Magnesia  Coverings 


Manco  Asphalt 
Waliboard 
Roofing  Paints 
Insulat'g  Papers 


Asphalt  Built-Up  Roofs 
Asfaltslate  Shingles 
Carey  Flexible  Cm't  Rfg. 
Fibre  Coaling  for  Roofs 


Fiberock  Asbestos  Felts 
Asbestos  Materials 
Rubber  Roofings 
Damp-Proofing  Comp'ds 


THE  PHILIP  CAREY  CO.,  501-521  Wayne  Ave.,  Lockland,  Cincinnati,  0. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Atlanta R.  O.  Campbell  Coal  Co. 

Baltimore The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Birmingham Yoiin«  &  Vann  Supply  Co. 

Boston The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Buffalo The  Carey  Co. 

Charlotte Charlotte  Supply  Co. 

Chattanooga James  Supply  Co. 

Chicago The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Cincinnati The  Brcese  Bros.  Co. 

Cincinnati K.  E.  Kramig  &  Co. 

Cleveland The  Carey  Co. 

Dallas Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co, 

Denver H.  W.  Moore  &  Co. 

Detroit ; The  Carey  Co. 

Havana The  Kelmah  Co. 

Houston ." .'..Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Jacksonville Cameron  &  Barkley  Co. 

Kansas  City The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Knoxville W.  W.  Woodruff  Hardware  Co. 

Little  Rock Fischer  Lime  &  Cement  Co. 

Ivos  Angeles Warren  &  Bailey  Co. 

Louisville ,. R.  B.  Tyler  Co. 

Memphis .*. . .  Fischer  Lime  &  Cement  Co. 

Minneapolis  .....' W.  S.  Nott  Co. 


Montreal Wm.  Rutherford  &  Sons  Co. 

Nashville T.  L.  Herbert  &  Sons 

New  Orleans Woodward,  Wight  &  Co. 

New  York Robert  A.  Keasbey  Co. 

New  York  (Export) The  Kclric  Co. 

New  York The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Oklahoma  City A.  M.  DeBolt 

Omaha Sunderland  Mach'ry  &  Supply  Co. 

Philadelphia American  Insulation  Co. 

Pittsburgh American  Insulation  Co. 

Pittsburgh The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Portlanfl,  Oregon.  .  .Pacifi,:  Asbestos  &  Supply  Co. 

St.  Louis The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City Galigher  Mach'ry  Co. 

San  Antonio Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

San  Francisco West.  Asbestos  Magnesia  Co. 

Seattle Savage,  Scofield  Co. 

Spokane Nott-Atwater  Co. 

Tacoma Savage,  Scofield  Co. 

Tampa Cameron  &  Barkley  Co. 

Toledo The  Carey  Co. 

Toronto The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Washington Asbestos  Covering  Co. 

Wheeling The  Philip  Carey  Co. 
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him  the  eight-hour  day  is  in  reality  a 
question  of  earnings.  To  be  consistent, 
advocates  of  the  straight  eight-hour  day 
should  oppose  the  basic  eight-hour  day. 
As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  social  need 
for  recreation  and  home  life  is  made  the 
basis  for  a  provision  which,  instead  of 
shortening  hoiu*s,  merely  increases  wages. 
The  straight  eight-hour  day  thus  becomes 
a  fiction;  the  basic  eight>-hour  day  becomes 
an  artificial  means  for  demanding  increased 
compensation." 


'LAME  DUCKS"  FROM  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


THAT  "the  average  high-school  gradu- 
ate is  notoriously  a  'lame  duck' "  is  the 
somewhat  censorious  opinion  of  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  Chemical  and  Metallurgical 
Engineering  (New  York,  February  1).  He 
is  complaining  of  the  stock  turned  over  by 
these  institutions  to  the  technical  schools, 
on  which  we  are  reljnng  for  our  future  sup- 
ply of  engineers.  As  "human  material," 
these  boys  are  all  right,  he  thinks.  They 
"would  delight  a  leader's  eye,"  but  they 
have  not  been  properly  handled,  whether 
in  the  schools  or  in  the  home.  Some  lack 
stamina;  others  are  unable  to  study  or  to 
think.  No  one  has  tried  to  teach  them  how, 
this  writer  believes.  They  are  "turned 
loose"  in  the  colleges,  where  they  do  them- 
selves and  their  fellows  irreparable  harm. 
As  a  remedy,  the  writer  advises  technical 
schools  to  prepare  for  "perliminary  and  in- 
tensive training  in  the  fundamental  work 
of  studying  and  thinking."    Ho  writes: 

"The  boys  presenting  themselves  for 
college  entrance  are  largely  volunteers.  As 
human  material  they  would  delight  a 
leader's  eye.  Properly  handled,  they 
should  successfully  attack  extraordinary 
difTiculties.  Yet  an  unconscionable  num- 
ber faU  by  the  way,  far  short  of  the  desired 
goal,  their  failure  in  good  measure  being 
due  to  improper  preparation. 

"The  average  high-school  graduate  is 
notoriously  a  'lame  duck.'  Some  of  them 
are  lacking  in  the  mental  and  moral 
stamina  necessary  to  attack  and  solve 
problems  honestly.  The  high  .school 
shrugs  its  shoulders  and  blames  this  on 
home  environment  and  preschool  training. 
Few,  indeed,  there  are  who  can  express 
themselves  in  correct  English,  or  who  can 
use  applied  arithmetic  with  a  fair  degree 
of  success.  But  the  high  school  blames 
these  shortcomings  on  tlio  graniniar  school. 
Who,  then,  is  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  the 
pupils  slip  through  the  'cultural'  and 
'humanistic'  studies  of  the  high-school 
curriculum  and  at  the  end  do  not  know 
reallv  how  to  study,  much  less  how  to 
think? 

"But  technical  schools  are  confronted 
with  a  condition,  and  while  it  may  do  some 
good  to  point  out  on  whom  the  blame 
should  rest,  tlioir  ininiodiato  prolilrm  is  to 
turn  their  volunteers  into  engineers.  Here 
are  boys  applying  for  a  job  on  a  four-year 
contract.  Their  cliicT  work  will  hr  lo  think 
and  study;  to  study  hard  and  honestly, 
to  rearrange  thoughtfully  their  accumu- 
l.-ilod  st<)r(>  of  el(Mnonfary  facts  in  the 
proper  phalanx  to  attack  more  complex 
problems.     Yet  they  do  not  know  how  to 
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The  World's  Greatest  Endorsement 
of  a  Fire  Elxtinguisher 

THE  largest  contract  ever  placed  for  Fire  Extinguishers  by  our  Govern- 
ment or  any  other  was  awarded  to  The  Fyr-Fyter  Company.  It  called 
for  247,013  machines. 

Every  day,  on  trucks  and  ambulances,  in  hospitals,  huts,  trenches,  dugouts  and 
warehouses,'  Fyr-Fyters  extinguished  blazes  and  prevented  conflagrations.  It 
saved  untold  property  and  lives. 

Why  the  Government  Chose  Fyr-Fyters 

The  officers  who  chose  Fyr-Fyters  for  this  most  important  mission  did  so  because 
it  is  the  only  extinguisher  that  combines  these  essential  advantages.  It  is  panic- 
proof.  The  handle  releases  by  turning  either  way.  There  are  no  levers  to  bother 
with.  It  works  equally  well  in  any  position.  The  stream  of  fire-quenching  liquid 
is  continuous.  A  few  strokes  of  the  pump — and  you  can  hold  Fyr-Fyter  steady — 
without  pumping — ^to  be  sure  of  perfect  aim  and  to  get  all  the  liquid  on  the 
base  of  the  fire. 

You,  too,  Should  Have  Fyr-Fyter 

defective  wiring,  an  imperfect  flue,  lightning — 

ail  are  lurking  dangers  unless  a  Fyr-Fyter  is 

handy  and  ready. 

Don't  wait  to  learn  your  Fire  Protection  lesson 

by  experience.    Put  Fyr-Fyters  in  your  home, 

office,  factory,  farm  and  automobile.     Play 

safe. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  "Fyr-Fyter  Facts, 

illustrated  booklet  on  fire  protection. 


Our  Government's  choice  should  be  a  personal 
message  to  you.  Your  car,  like  every  govern- 
ment car,  should  be  equipped  with  Fyr-Fyter. 
Any  time — today — fire  might  start  from  a 
back  fire.  A  few  minutes'  delay  would  mean 
a  ruined  car — and  a  heap  of  ashes  where  your 
garage  stood. 

Your  home,  too,  should  be  protected.  The  fire 
peril  is  ever  present.    A  spark  from  a  match. 


an 


An  Opportunity  for  a 
Few  High  Calibred  Men 

We  have  an  attractive  proposition 
to  offset  to  a  few  substantial  busi- 
ness men  with  sales  and  executive 
ability  who  have  the  means  to 
handle  a  big  opportunity. 


The  Fjrr-Fsrter  Co. 

Roscoe    C.    Iddings,   Pres. 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Canadian  Fairbanks  Morse  Co..  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada,  Canadian  Distribntors 


The 

Fjrr-Fjrter  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  me  copy  of 
"Fyr-Fyter  Facts"  and  in- 
formation   as   to   its   use   in 
Home,  Factori',  Public  Build- 
ing.    (Check  which.) 

Name 

Address 
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A  Derf  e  Ad 

pi4  of  mechanism. 

t 

Anyon^  who  knows  the  purpose  of  a  piston  ring  can  see  at 
a  glance  that  the  hiland  accomplishes  this  purpose  better 
than  any  other  type  of  ring. 

The  Inland  is  comp/e^fy  gan-ti^ht.  Its  patented  Spiral  Cut  leaves  no  gap 
and  produces  a  ring  that  lUicoiis  against  the  rylinder  wall,  making  a  con- 
tinuous seal,  h  also  produces  a  ring  of  equal  width  and  thickness  all 
akround  —  strongest  and  most  durable.  All  this  is  accomplished  with  one- 
pt€ce  construction — an  emphatic  advantage  in  any  piece  of  mechanism. 

Motor  experts  the  world  over  recognize  the  Inland  as  the  most  efficient 
piston  ring,  in  its  principle  of  construction,  and  the  highest  qualit3'  of 
ring  in.  material  and  workmanship.  It  is  made  with  the  care  and  pre- 
cision of  the  finest  tool  products. 

Ask  your  garage  man  about  Inlands  for  your  motor. 

He  knows  how  necessary  it  is  to  renew  piston  rings.  He  knows  ihst  Inlands  in  your  motor  will  give 
you  much  more  power  and   mileage  on  less  fuel  and  oil.  and  improve  your  motor's  operation  in 

every  way.  inX^rtd.  Machine  Works,  1636  Locust  St.,  St-Louis.  Mo.,  U,S.A. 

tNLAND 

i    ONE-PIECJE  PISTON   RING 
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study  and  to  think,  and,  unbelievable  as 
it  may  seem,  no  one  makes  an  effort  to 
teach  them  these  fundamentals.  Naturally 
they  continue  with  boyish  abandon  their 
care-free  attendance  to  forms,  such  as 
going  to  lectures  and  carrying  books  to 
their  rooms;  but  at  other  times  they  link 
arms  with  a  happy  chum  and  joyously 
trust  to  the  lucky  star  which  has  brought 
them  thus  far.  Sooner  or  later  they  dis- 
cover the  startling  revelation  that  life  is 
not  child's  play  and  they  have  indeed 
wasted  golden  hours. 

"One  might  profitably  draw  an  analogy 
from  like  problems  arising  in  intensified 
shop  production.  Machines  could  be 
l)ought  but  no  men  found  to  operate  them; 
to  put  an  unskilled  man  at  them  would  cer- 
tainly ruin  the  material,  probably  damage 
the  machine,  aqd  very  possibly  injure  the 
workman.  Yet  under  the  care  of  a  com- 
petent instructor,  an  intelligent  person 
could  be  turned  into  a  successful  operator 
in  a  very  few  weeks.  Intensified  individual 
instruction  in  elementary  details  solved 
the  problem  of  skilled-labor  shortage. 

"  If  the  technical  schools  would  first  teach 
their  freshmen  how  to  study  and  how  to 
think,  they  would  recover  the  time  spent 
tenfold  in  later  courses.  Turuing  unskilled 
boj's  loose  in  college  has  resulted  in  a 
compromise  of  academic  ideals,  damage 
to  the  reputation  of  higher  education,  and 
in  many  cases  ruin  of  the  boy's  future 
expectations.  More  engineers  of  a  sort 
may  be  had  by  shorter  courses,  fewer 
vacations,  and  examinations,  but  more 
engineers  of  sorts  may  be  had  by  pre- 
liminary and  intensive  training  in  the 
fundamental  work  of  studying  and 
thinking." 

TESTS  OF  "LIBERTY  FUEL" 


THE  United  States  Fuel  Administra- 
tion, which  reports  many  requests  for 
information  concerning  a  gasoline  sub- 
stitute called  "Liberty  fuel,"  noticed  some 
time  since  in  these  columns,  made  public 
recently  information  about  it,  including 
the  results  of  various  investigations  cover- 
ing its  composition,  the  available  supply 
of  ingredients,  and  its  efficiency.  We  read 
in  a  press  bulletin  issued  from  Washington : 

"Tests  made  in  the  aeronautic  labora- 
tories of  the  United  States  Army  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
resulted  in,  information  that  the  fuel  was 
made  up  of  'approximately  65  per  cent,  of 
benzol;  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  kerosene, 
and  the  remainder  of  a  small  percentage  of 
amylacetate  and  probably  naphthalene 
and  alcohol,  together  with,  perhaps,  small 
quantities  of  dissolved  solids,  and  other 
volatile  liquids  as  yet  undetermined.' 

"On  this  analysis,  it  was  pointed  out,  the 
available  supply  of  the  fuel  must  depend 
on  the  available  supply  of  benzol,  its  chief 
constituent.  Investigation  in  this  direction 
showed  that  if  the  total  production  of 
benzol  (3,500  barrels  a  day)  were  so  used, 
the  total  production  of  'Liberty  fuel'  would 
be  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  present  output 
of  gasoline,  which  is  approximately  90,t 
000,000  barrels  a  year.  Benzol,  however, 
has  other  uses,  notably  in  grease  extraction 
and  as  a  solvent  for  rubber. 

"A  gumming  and  corrosion  test,  also 
conducted  in  the  aeronautic  laboratories 
of  the  Army,  showed  no  perceptible  cor- 


rosion, but  'a  tremendous  amount  of 
gumming;  i.e.,  0.4  per  cent.,  accompanied 
by  extensive  fuming  and  penetrating  odor.' 
The  tendency  of  the  gummy  residue  in  the 
fuel  would  be  to  plug  up  carburetors.  Fuel 
Administration  experts  said. 

"In  the  same  Army  laboratory  test, 
crystallization  was  found  to  set  in  at  18°  F. 
and  to  be  'practically  complete'  at  15°  F. 
Boiling  started  at  175°  F.,  as  against  an 
initial  boiling-point  of  not  more  than  140° 
for  motor  gasoline,  indicating  better  start- 
ing qualities  for  motor  gasoline. 

"The  Bureau  of  Standards  stated:  'The 
results  of  tests  in  an  aviation  engine  in- 
dicated that  "  Libertj'  fuel,"  compared  with 
gasoline  fulfilling  the  export  specifications 
for  aviation  gasoline,  wiU,  when  consuming 
10  per  cent,  greater  weight  of  fuel  per 
horse-power-hour,  develop  about  3  per  cent, 
greater  horse-power.  The  (spark)  plug 
used  in  "Liberty  fuel"  showed  a  slightly 
greater  carbon  deposit  than  the  plugs  used 
in  the  run  of  export  gasoline.' 

"Information  furnished  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration by  the  Navy  Department 
stated  that  a  flight  of  forty  minutes  was 
made  with  the  fuel,  and  that  'no  observa- 
tions were  made,  which  show  that  the  fuel 
would  accomplish  any  other  results  than  to 
operate  the  engine  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  aviation  fuel  which  had  been  used.' 
Arrangements  were  made,  the  Navy"  De- 
partment reported,  for  sufficient  quantities 
of  the  fuel  to  make  full  tests;  but  the  fuel 
was  not  supphed. 

"A  letter  from  Benedict  Crowell,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War,  said: 

"  'The  situation  has  not  reached  such  a 
stage  that  this  office  feels  that  any  definite 
announcement  can  be  made,  or  that  it  can 
express  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  true 
merits  of  the  fuel.' 

"The  Bureau  of  Mines  reported  that  it 
was  approached,  but,  on  asking  for  the 
formula  in  order  to  compound  the  material, 
and  being  refused,  dropt  tlje  matter,  de- 
clining to  act  under  the  circumstances." 


SQUEEZING   BACTERIA  TO  DEATH 


PRESSURE  kills  germs  and  may  be 
used  practically  for  the  sterilization 
of  foodstuffs,  or  the  pasteurization  of 
milk,  as  effectively  as  heat  or  chemical 
agents.  Its  use  is  suggested  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  pasteurization  in  the  treating 
of  milk  for  the  market,  according  to  a 
statement  just  issued  by  the  American 
Chemical  Society.  Those  who  think  that 
milk  is  more  or  less  affected  by  strong 
heat  necessary  for  pasteurizing  or  steriliz- 
ing it  will  welcome  this  process  recom- 
mended by  Prof.  B.  II.  Hite,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  West  Virginia,  which  is  of  es- 
pecial interest  in  these  days  when  the 
system  of  marketing  and  distributing 
milk  is  undergoing  revision.  We  read  in 
the  Chemical  Society's  statement,  as 
abstracted  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"In  pasteurizing  milk,  the  fluid  is  held 
for  some  time  at  a  prescribed  high  tem- 
perature, and  in  the  finished  product  the 
taste  bears  witness  to  the  changes  made  in 
the  fluid.  ...  In  the  Hite  process,  which 
may  be  introduced  on  a  large  scale,  the 
delicate  ferments  or  enzyms  in  milk  are 
not  destroyed  by  the  pressure  which  kills 
the  bacteria,  as  the  treatment  is  done  at 
low  temperatures 

"Professor  Hite  uses  a  steel  cylinder  and 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY     tuperioritj    quickly    becomei 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  iDTeitigatei. 


Own  Hail*! 


I  me 
Ti*o\ibl 


le  Free  Trial  OMcr 

You  can  cnt  your  own  hair  just  as  easy 
as  brushing  it,  with  the  Cowan  Master  Barber 
Hair  Cutter.  Marvelous  new  invention  does 
away  with  tiresome  waits  in  the  barber  shop. 
Gives  you  a  perfect  hair  cut  right  in  your  own 
home.  Saves  your  time  and  patience  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  hair  cuts.  We'll  take  all  the  risk. 
Our  free  trial  offer  will  show  you  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  you  can  cot  your  own 
hair  as  well  as  any  barber  can  cut  it.  A  finished 
hair  cut  just  as  you  want  it,  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Any  time,  any  place,  it's  always  ready  for  u;e. 

COWAN 

Master  Barber 
HAIR  CUTTER 

is  scientifically  correct.  Made  so  any  one  can  use 
it  properly  and  get  a  good  haircut  on  first  trial. 
Hair  is  evenly  tapered.  Won't  shave  nor  split 
hairs,  each  hair  cut  off  squarely.  Adjustable 
for  use  as  safety  I  razor.  Comes  packed  in  an 
attractive  and  convenient  leatherette-covered 
metaJ  case.  Blades  of  finest  Sweedish  steel, 
i-pecially  tempered  and  ground.  The  Cowan 
Hair  Cutter  is  made  of  the  best  materials  and 
will  last  a  life  time.  It  soon  pays  for  itself . 
500O  IN  USE.  Over  6000  satisfied  users.  But 

the  1  en!  rci'f'I' for  you  is  to  cTt  one  on  our  trial  oiTlt 
and  ritOVE  IT  TU  YOURSELF.  WHY  WAITT  You  II 
bo  cuttinc  yourown  hair  In  a  year  or  two  anyway; 
everybody  will— it  will  be  the  accepted  thinij ,  T)-a 
CowaD  islhere  to  stay-.^et  one  and  save  mooey,  dma 
and  patieoce.  pREEt 
~  >nd  no  money!  Just  yonrname 

ind  adilreas  on  a  postal  for  our  free 
trial  otf  er.  You  take  no  risk  and  aa- 
^  bume  DO  obligation.  Send  TODAY. 

The  Cowan  Hair  Cutter  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo, 
Dept.  10         Agenttwanttii 
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Have  you  missed 
Cream  Peppermints? 


You  can  get  them  again  now — or 
old'fashioned  molasses  candy,  or  taffy, 
or  bonbons  or  any  other  of  the  many 
favorite  Huyler  candies,  which  were 
hard  to  get  during  the  war. 

Huyler's  agencies  and  stores  again 
have  complete  varieties. 

Jlsk  again  for  your  favorite 

ft7  Rim^a"-'    Adftnriiofi 


MEWYDRK 


67  Stores*^  Agencies 
almost  everywhere 

In  Canada-many  agencies ;  bcton^  and  store  in  Toronto 


^ST- 
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SaveYourTrees 


It  takes  a  lifetime  to  grow  a 
fine  shade  tree.  A  colony  of  leaf- 
eating  insects  can  destroy  it  in 
one  season. 

Tree  Tanglefoot  will  effectually  pro- 
tect shade  and  fruit  trees  from  most 
of  our  destructive  insect  pests,  i.  e. : 

Canker  zvorms        Tussock  moths 

Climbing  cut  worms 

Brozvn-tail  moths      Woolly  aphis 

Gypsy  moths        Ants 

One  application  stays  sticky  three 
months  and  longer,  outlasting  ten 
to  twenty  times  any  other  substance. 
Easily  applied  with  a  wooden  paddle. 
One  pound  makes  about  ten  lineal 
feet  of  band.  It  will  not  soften,  run 
or  melt,  yet  is  always  elastic,  ex- 
panding with  growth  of  tree.  Effec- 
tive rain  or  shine.  Needs  no  mixing, 
used  exactly  as  bought. 

Endorsed  by  prominent  Park  and 
Cemetery  Superintendents. 


Trees  on  lejt  were  ^iiicii  i>  Inc  Tun^ujoot 

For  Tree  Surgery 

Superior  to  anything  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  the  best  application  after 
pruning  or  trimming.  It  will  water- 
proof crotch,  cavity  or  wound  when 
nothing  else  will. 

Sold  generally  by  Seedsmen. 

Price:  1  lb.  cans,  50c;  3  lb.  cans, 
$1.45;  10  lb.  cans,  $4.50;  20  lb.  cans, 
$8.75;  25  lb.  wooden  pails,  $10.50. 


Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  on  leaf-eating  insects. 

THE  0.[&  W.  THUM  COMPANY.  150  Straight  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Manufacturers  of  Tanglefoot  Fly  Paper  and  Tree  Tanglefoot  (122) 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


hydraulic  pump,  by  means  of  which  a 
pressure  of  as  high  as  100,000  pounds  to 
the  square  inch  is  applied.  Many  bacteria 
succumb  when  subjected  to  a  pressure  of 
35,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch  for 
fifteen  minutes.  When  these  organisms 
are  very  stubborn,  higher  pressures  are 
required,  altho  very  satisfactory  work  has 
been  done  with  a  pressure  of  30,000  pounds 
in  twenty  minutes. 

"Experiments  have  been  conducted  with 
fruit-juices,  yeast,  enzyms,  vegetables, 
fruits,  milk,  and  pure  cultures  in  various 
media.  Grape  fermentation  has  been 
stopt  when,  the  juice  was  subjected  to 
100,000  pounds  pressure  for. ten  minutes. 
A  pressure  of  30,000  pounds  proved  to  be 
the  lowest  that  can  be  applied  in  practise 
with  satisfactory  results. 

"Apple-juice,  after  the  application  of 
90,000  pounds  pressure  for  two  hours, 
was  perfectly  sweet  and  clear  after  long 
storage.  The  use  of  this  process  uni- 
versally would  do  away  with  the  use  of 
the  slogan,  'preserve  that  one- tenth  of 
one  per  cent,  of  benzoate  of  soda,'  and 
would  enable  us  to  have  a  sweet  and  clear 
cider.  In  the  period  of  dryness  which  is 
at  hand,  the  use  of  unfermented  apple- 
juice  will  have  many  advantages. 

"As  the  juices  of  sweet  and  ripe  fruits 
are  so  easily  injured  in  the  usual  processes 
of  sterilization,  especial  attention  has  been 
given  to  perfecting  this  method  of  pres- 
ervation. The  work  of  Professor  Hite 
was  first  in  connection  with  fruit-juices, 
and  altho  it  is  still  in  a  laboratory  stage, 
it  promises  to  provide  a  method  of  pres- 
ervation far  better  than  that  attained  by 
heat  or  chemicals  which  sometimes  pro- 
duce harmful  changes  and  interfere  with 
assimilation. 

"The  resistance  of  bacteria  greatly  va- 
ries. Many  bacteria,  when  thoroughly 
dried  and  exposed  to  sunlight,  soon  perish, 
whereas  others  must  be  heated  for  at  least 
twenty  minutes  under  fifteen  pounds 
steam  pressure,  which  equals  nearly  250 
degrees  above  zero  Fahrenheit,  before 
they  are  killed.  A  single  steaming  under 
atmospheric  pressure  seldom  suffices,  and 
when  this  method  must  be  used,  the 
bacteriologist  prefers  to  heat  for  fifteen 
minutes  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  days 
to  insure  killing  all  the  spore-formers. 

"Treatment  of  bacteria  with  a  dry  or 
moist  heat  is  frequeutlj'  used  when  chem- 
icals can  not  be  added,  but  when  they  may 
be  used  a  number  have  been  found  which 
are  efficient.  These  probably  coagulate 
or  oxidize  the  albumen  and  other  material 
of  the  bacteria.  The  manufacturers  em- 
ploy lime,  chlorin  (either  as  bleaching 
powder  or  as  a  liquid),  hydrogen  peroxid, 
carbolic  acid,  bichlorid  of  mercury,  coal- 
tar  derivatives  and  solutions  of  alkalis, 
and  various  other  methods  in  order  to  d(^ 
stroy  harmful  growth.  I'ltra-violet  light 
has  also  been  used  as  a  sterilizing  agent. 

"Cheap  chlorin  made  from  salt  has  done 
much  to  insure  the  safety  of  domestic 
water-supplj\  Its  action  can  be  depended 
upon,  and  its  efficiency  is  such  that  one 
large  city  finds  it  satisfactory  to  add  but 
one  pound  of  liquid  chlorin  to  ever\ 
million  pounds  of  water  as  it  goes  to  the 
reservoir. 

"Pressure,  as  suggested,  however,  by 
Professor  Hite,  in  the  opinion  of  men  of 
science  who  have  studied  it,  bids  fair  in 
future  to  take  an  important  place  in  the 
fight  against  the  germs  which  prey  upon 
the  unwary  human  being." 
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We  live  in  an  age 

of  speed  and 

prompt  Service 


}Aa\e  your  home 

as  convenient  as 

your  office 


20th  Century  Hot  Water  Service 

HOT  water  is  an  every-day  need  in  any  house.  Like  the  telephone,  the  heat- 
ing plant  and  the  electric  light,  it  is  a  positive  necessity.  It  promotes  the 
health,  comfort,  convenience  and  happiness  of  your  entire  family.  Why 
deny  yourself  the  countless  benefits  of  hot  water  ?  Why  put  up  with  a  trouble- 
some, old-fashioned  water-heating  outfit  that's  sure  to  fail  you  at  a  vital  moment  ? 
Why  not  have  unlimited  hot  water  any  minute  of  any  day  of  any  year — at  any 
faucet  from  cellar  to  roof }  Why  not  have  20th-century  hot-Water  service  which 
requires  no  time  or  attention  on  your  part— which  never  fails? 
That  is  exactly  what  you  get  with  the 


ffUMPHREY 


Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater 


To  get  steaming  hot-water,  you  simply  turn 
the  hot-water  faucet.  Hot  water  comes  as  un- 
failingly and  unceasingly  as  light  when  you 
turn  the  electric  sw^itch.  No  lighting  of  matches 
or  fires,  no  delays,  no  bother.  The  Humphrey, 
dow^n  in  your  cellar  and  out  of  sight,  is  auto- 
matically lighted  and  does  the  work.  You  see 
nothing  of  the  action — only  the  result.  Hot 
water,  clean  and  fresh,  comes  gushing  from  the 
faucet  just  as  long  as  you  wish. 

When  you  close  the  faucet,  the  gas  burners 
are  automatically  shut  off.  All  fuel  expense 
stops.  You  heal  your  water  only  as  you  use  it. 
Yet  the  w^ater  is  heated  instantly — no  w^aiting. 

Now  note  the  econom\)  of  Humphrey  hot- 
w^ater  service — about  10  gallons  for  one  cent! 
A   big,  luxurious   bath    for   less   than  2  cents ! 


We  unqualifiedly  guarantee  that  it  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  method  of  getting  hot  water. 

The  Humphrey  is  an  established  success. 
Many  thousands  of  Humphrey  heaters  in  active 
service.  Thirty-four  years  of  manufacturing 
experience.  Every  Humphrey  heater  fully 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  Easily  installed 
in  any  house  or  other  building — whether  new- 
er old.  Sold  by  Gas  Companies  and  leading 
Plumbers. 

Investigate  now!  Have  ample  hot  water  in 
your  home  at  all  times  without  delay  or  bother 
— for  shaving,  bathing,  dish  washing,  scrubbing 
and  laundering.  Postal  brings  handsome  free 
booklet,  "Hot  Water  Like  Magic";  also,  name 
of  our  representative  in  your  tow^n  w^ho  will  be 
pleased  to  demonstrate  the  Humphrey  Auto- 
matic Gas  Water  Heater. 


HUMPHREY  COMPANY 


(Div.  of  Ruud  Mfs.  Co.) 
Dept.  A 


Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


r 
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CLIPPER  SHIP  "SWEEPSTAKES' 

., ')rJjl/.u)Jf(:''^;rl' 


Our  New 
Merchant  Marine 

SIXTY  years  ago   war  helped  to  de- 
stroy our  maritime  commerce.     The 
War  just  ended  has  revitalized  it. 

Thedawnof  a  newera  is  at  hand.  Again, 
as  in  the  days  of  our  matchless  clipper 
ships,  American  anchors  will  seek  bottom 
in  every  port.  Again  American  made  ships 
Hying  the  American  flag  will  carry  Amer- 
ican made  goods  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

In  ilu'  da\  s  of  our  former  supremacy  on  the 
Sf\(  11  Seas  il  was  ilie  woodman's  axe  which  put 
al  the  disposal  of  our  ship  builders  the  material 
fr<jm  which  our  shi|)s  were  fashioned.  Toda\  a 
slick  of  d\namitL'  used  b>-  the  miner  take--  ihi- 
place  of  the  axe. 

The  huge  tonnage  of  steel  ships  launched  along 
our  coasts  during  the  past  year  is  due  largeK' 
to  the  fact  thai  metals  arc  mined  with  dynamite 
instead  of  by  hand  for  as  .steel  has  .succeeded 
wood  for  ship  building  so  has  the  use  of  d\na- 
mite  siKceeded  main  crude  and  laborious 
methods  formerly  einpio\ed  not  t)nl\  in  mining 
but  also  in  engineering,  construction  and  agri- 
cultural work. 

The  Hercules  Powder  CO.  takes  pride  in  the 
part  its  products  have  played  and  will  play  in 
the  building  of  our  new  merchant  marine. 

Hercules  Powders  are  used  very  extensively  in 
the  mines  of  the  rnited  States.  Anil  from 
these  mines  come  the  metals  with  which  our 
shiiis  are  built.  More  than  that — from  these 
mines  comes  the  coal  which  drives  our  ships 
and  to  a  large  extent  the  cargoes  which  the 
ships  carr\-. 


HERCULES  J'OyVDE/{^  CO. 

(Iiicago  Si.I,oui»  New  Vol  li 

Pittsburg,  Kan.  Oonver  Hazlelon.  Pa. 

San  Francisco      Salt  I^ki- City  Joplin 

Chattanooga        Pittriburgli.Pa.  Wilmington,  Del 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Democracy  by  Default. — The  only  reason 
democracy  is  safe  in  China  is  because  Japan 
doesn't  want  it. — Greenville  Piedmont. 


Just  So. — Prohibition,  as  we  understand 
the  agitation  of  labor  against  it,  would 
make  an  eight-hour  day  seem  longer.^ — 
Detroit  News. 


A  Bald-Headed  Maxim. — Instead  of  the 
hairs  of  our  head  being  numbered,  we 
would  prefer  to  have  them  fastened  in 
better. — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Iron  Ration. — The  ii'on  age  gallery 
of  the  British  Museum  is  now  reopened. 
Some  specimens  of  war-1)read  would  render 
it  complete. — London  O/nnion. 


Helpovitchski  ! — And  now  il  looks  as 
if  there  would  be  war  between  the  Czechs 
and  Poles.  It  is  an  old  world  and  full  of 
trouble  for  the  compositor  and  the  proof- 
reader.— Rochester  Fost-Exj)ress, 


Geographical. — ■"  Papa,  where  is  Atoms?' 
"  Atoms?     I  don't  know,  my  boy.     You 

mean  Athens  probal)ly." 

"  No,  I  mean  Atoms — the  place  where 

everj'thing  is  blown  to." — Awgwan. 


Love's  Strategy. — Pekoival  —  "  Gosh! 
Isn't  it  raining  !  " 

Pansie — "  Never  mind,  boysie;  take 
father's  umbrella,  then  perhaps  he  won't 
so  much  mind  your  coming  back." — London 
Mail. 


There  Are  Limits. — "  Your  cousin's 
medical  practise,  I  suppose,  doesn't  amount 
to  much  yet." 

"  No.  We  relatives  do  all  we  can,  but 
of  course  we  can't  be  sick  all  the  time." — - 
Boston  'transcript. 


Safety  First. — It  seems  to  be  true  that 
the  Crown  Prince  is  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing service  at  the  local  village  church, 
but,  in  spite  of  his  previous  experience  in 
France,  we  are  informed  that  he  does  not 
in  this  case  take  the  collection. — London 
Opinion. 


Box-OfBce  Philosophy. — "  Of  course, 
you  have  studied  the  Baconian  theory?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Stormington  Barnes, 
"  I  don't  believe  that  taking  Shakespeare's 
name  off  the  program  and  putting  Bacon's 
on  would  bring  a  single  extra  nickel  into 
the  box-office." — Washington  Star. 


A  Word  for  the  Hun. — Beyond  totally 
disarming  Germany  and  keeping  her  that 
way,  making  her  restitute,  repair,  rehabili- 
tate, and  cough  until  she  is  hanging  over 
the  ropes,  to  say  nothing  of  cramping  her 
in  a  disciplinary  strait  -  jacket  for  two 
generations,  we  believe  the  Allies  should 
be  conciliatory  and  generous  with  Ger- 
jnany^— Houston  Post. 


Prices  Get  Us  All  Up.—"  Did  you  try 

the  simple  plan  of  counting  sheep  for  your 
insomnia?  " 

"  Yes,  doctor,  but  I  made  a  mess  of  it. 
I  counted  10,000  sheep,  put  'em  on  the 
train,  and  shipped  'em  to  market.  And 
when  I'd  got  through  counting  the  money 
I  got  for  them  at  present  prices  it  was 
time  ta  get  up.'.'- — EarmaadHonie. 


GREECE 


{Continued  from  page  40) 

its  limits.  What  are  the  Greek  popular 
tions,  living  outside  the  present  Kingdom 
of  Greece,  he  queries,  which  might  be  in- 
cluded in  it  if  its  frontiers  were  extended? 
The  inclusion  of  '  the  J  ,000,000  Greeks 
scattered  all  over  the  world  is  out  of  the 
question.,  Mr.  Venizelos  admits,  so  he 
confines  himself  to  consideration  of  the 
Greek  popidations  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  the  Islands.  In  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  he  calls  attention  first 
to  Northern  Epirus,  which  contains  a 
"mixed  population"  of  230,000.  We  read 
then: 

"The  districts  of  Courvelessi,  the  parts 
of  the  kazas  of  Tepeleni  and  Premeti, 
which  are  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
Voyoussa,  and  the  kaza  of  Starovo  (lying 
to  the  north  of  the  Devoli),  their  popula- 
tion being  practicalh'  entirely  Albanian, 
might,  without  inconvenience,  be  detached 
from  Northern  Epirus  and  attached  to 
Albania.  There  would  then  remain-  in 
Northern  Epirus  a  Greek  population  of 
120,000  and  an  Albanian  population  of 
80,000,  so  inextricably  mixed  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  separate  them  geo- 
graphically in  such  a  manner  as  to  include 
the  Greeks  in  the  Greek  state  and  the 
An>anians  in  the  Albanian  state.  Greece 
maintains  that  this  mixed  population  ought 
necessarily  to  be  allotted  to  her,  for  it 
would  be  contrary  to  all  equity  that  a 
majority  with  a  higher  civilization  should 
have  to  submit  to  a  minority  with  an  in- 
ferior civilization.  Granted  that  Albania 
would  be  unable  to  exist  as  an  independent 
state  except  under  foreign  guardianship, 
one  can  not  see  why  this  mixed  population 
should  be  included  in  the  Albanian  state, 
Avhich  is  incapable,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  of  possessing  a  really  autonomous 
government,  and  not  in  the  Greek  state, 
which  already  enjoys  an  independent 
political  existence. 

"  One  may  be  tempted  to  raise  the  ob- 
jection that  a  substantial  portion  of  this 
Greek  population  has  Albanian  as  its 
mother  tongue,  and  is  consequently,  in  all 
probability,  of  Albanian  origin;  but  the 
democi'atic  conceptions  of  the  Allied  and 
associated  Powers  can  not  admit  of  any 
other  criterion  of  nationality  than  that  of 
national  consciousness.  Only  the  Teu- 
tonic conception  could  prefer  the  criterion 
of  race  or  of  language.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  majority  of  them  speak  Albanian, 
the  Greeks  in  Northern  Epirus  have 
formed  part  of  the  Greek  family  for  cen- 
turies, long  before  the  foundation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece." 

THE  QUESTION   OF  THRACE— There 

is  a  Greek  population  in  Thrace,  including 
Constantinople,  of  730,822.  The  Bul- 
garian population  in  this  territory,  accord- 
ing to  Turldsh  statistics,  is  only  112,174, 
and  we  are  informed  that — 

"The  Bulgarians  recognized  so  fully  the 
Greek  character  of  Thrace  that. when,  in 
1912,  it  became  necessary  to  cooperate,  in 
view  of  the  elections,  against  the  Otto- 
manizing  program  of  the  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress,  it  was  agreed  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  Bulgarians,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
and  the  Bulgarian  Exarchate,  that  their 
coalition  in  "Thrace  would  support  seven 
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I>etroit  residence  of 

Mrs.  T.  D.  Buhl 

is  Cbamberlin  equipped. 

PREVENT  FILTHY 
street  dust  and 
smudgy  coal  soot  from 
sifting  in  through  those 
crevices  around  your 
windows;  lightenhouse- 
cleaningandlessenlaun- 
dry  bills  thereby.  Shut 
out  sickness  -  breeding 
dampness,  draught-cre- 
ating winds  or  summer 
heat.  Deaden  outside 
noises.  Have  windows 
that  always  glide  easily, 
that  never  rattle.  For 
these  all-season  conve- 
niences equip  now  with 
Chamberlin. 
In  four  winters,  or  less,  you 
can  save  the  cost  in  fuel-sav- 
ingrsalone!  More  widelyuseil 
than  all  otliers — this  proves  it 
best.  Simplest,  mostweather- 
tight  and  trouble-free.  Out- 
lasts the  building.  Installed 
and  g-uaranteed  10  years  by 
world's  oldest,  largest,  most 
experienced  weatherstrip 
makers — with  a  quarter-cen- 
tury reputation  for  reliance. 


Mf 


Hw  Cbamberlhl'd  I 

Window 
Keeps  in  heat,  bars  | 
out    cold,      drafts, 
dust,    soot.    rain, 
snow,  damp ;  dead-  I 
ens  noise:  prevents  | 
rattlingand  "stick- 
ing"— for   the    life  | 
of  the  b  u  11  d  i  n  p.  i 
There's  nothing  f  \ 
•wear  out. 


FamoQi  Chanil>er- 
lin  Uien  inclnde 

i,  V.  Morgan, 
tliha  Kuut 
Thus.  K.  KdlBOO 
K.  H.  Gary 
Wm.  G.  llrAdoo 
W.  K.  Vanderbllt 
Henry  Ford 
Charles  DanaCtbson  I 
(has.  fif.  Srbfrab- 
Chaaneej  H.  Depew 

and  hosts  oi  others. 


We  equip  windows,   doors,  casements  and  tran«  | 
soms— wood  or  metal— in  new  or  old  buildings. 

WRITF  '"''  ■<l°'«t'«(<'d<  descriptive  book 
"  *^*  *  "  and  list  of  u&prg  In  your  vicinity. 

CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 

General  Offices:        109  Dinan  BIdg.,  Detroit 


PrintinfiT  Cheap 

^^^^-^Cards, circulars,  labels,  hook,  pa  per.  Pres'^S6. 
Larger  $20  Joh  press $s.">  up. Save  nioiie.v.  Print 
for  others,  dig  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent. 
Write  factor.v  for  press  catalog,  TYPE. cards, 
paper.THE  PRESS  CO.  D-23  Meriden,  Conn. 


Old/Roofs  Made  New- 


NewRoofe  Kept  New: 

A  coccing  of  liquid  or  plastic  Storm- 
king  on  your  old  or  new  roofs  will 
positively  render  them  water-tight 
and  storm-proof  for  10  years. 

Stormking  forms  a  one  piece  coating 
which  will  neither  run  nor  crack 
under  the  hottest  sun  or  the  worst 
cold  weather  conditions. 


iJ.l:liM<.i:M!lJ!.!.!Ji;fVA-AVi^\i!B:fc 

Stormking  requires  no  exjjert  labor.     Read- 
ily brushed  on  in  liquid  form  or  trowelled 
on  in  plastic  form  by  your  own  workmen. 
Stormking  plastic  is  si>eciaUy  recommended 
for  badly  worn  rcxjf  surfaces  and  forirejjairs. 
Stormking  constitutes  a  perfect  covering  on 
old  or  new  roofs,  because  of  superior  mate- 
rials and  expert  methods  of  manufacture. 
We  guarantee  Stormking  for  a 
full  10  years'  pericxl  of  service. 
'Wnitjm  testimonia's  and  full  in  foTmaiion  to  Dept.  E. 

GFFICiEMCY    PRODUCTS    COMPANY 
36  Fulton  Street.  New  York  City 
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*7  m  glad  we  kept  a  carbon  copy!'' 


WHEN  you  can  refer  back  to  copies  ot 
all  your  correspondence,  it  is  easy  to 
straighten  out  misunderstandings  and  mis- 
takes, whether  over  a  merchant's  bills  or  a  tenant's 
lease.  It's  the  only  business-like  way  of  handling 
personal  business. 

With  Corona  you  can  type  your  business  or  per- 
sonal correspondence  yourself,  at  home — and  keep 
carbon  copies  for  future  reference.  Corona  folds 
so  compactly  that  it's  never  in  the  way;  and  it's 
so  light — six  pounds — that  you  can  take  it  with 
you  on  train  or  boat  or  to  the  office.  Easy  to 
operate;  and  as  to  its  sturdy  construction,  ask  any 
soldier  who  used  one  in  France. 


Corona  costs  fifty 
dollars,  complete 
with  handy  carry- 
ing case.  See  one  at 
your  local  dealer's 
—  or  write  us  for 
details. 


CORONA  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Inc. 

Groton,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 

Corona 

The  Personal  Writing  Machine 


TYPEWRITERS; 

ALL  MAKES.       SAVE  $25  to  $50 

oil    rebuilt      ))y     Ihc     wrll-kiMiwii      "Ytninv:     I'loccss,  "    ' 
St>l(l     Cor     low     c'iiah— iiiHtjilInu'iit      t-r    rt-ntcd.       Kt^ntul    | 
apidnjM  on  purchase   price.     Writo    tor  full  detuil.H  »tnl 
KUJinintcc.     Vrv.f  trial. 
YOUNG    TYPEWRITER    CO.,   Dept.   810.  CHICAGO 


Dodson  Purple 
Martin  House 


STAND.Mtl) 


|,1;,, 


l>l<:  riON  Alt  Y    jiiixTiority  <|iii<'klT    iH'Coiiiit 

1"  M     !'i:iM     w  1  (I  iiiv  rsti^'a*.'* 


S!x!7 
inehe» 


(Cottage  Style) 
28  Compartmentt,  Price  $12 

Bird  Houses  should  be  erected  now  in  order 
to  be  sure  of  success  as  they  should  be  ready 
for  the  birds  when  they  return.  Dodson  Bird  Houses 
are  the  best  because  they  are  built  by  a  bird  lover,  who 
lives  in  a  bird  sanctuary  and  has  spent  a  lifetime  in 
studyinRtheBonK  birds,  their  habits,  and  how  to  attract 
them  around  beautiful  "Bird  LodRe",  his  home  on  the 
Kanl«akec  Kiver.  Our  sonR  birds  (our  insectivorous 
birds)  destroy  billions  of  insect  pests,  protect  our  crops, 
shrubs  and  gardens  and  repay  you  a  thousand  fold 
with  their  beauty  and  song. 

Order  Now    Don't  Wait  re'.'ue^Mr 

in^  how  to  attract  the  bork  birdn  around  your  humi' 
illustratintt  Dod3on  line,  (giving  prices.  Also  beautiful 
colorpd  bird  picture  free. 

JOSepn  n.  UOdSOn   73©  Harrison  Ave.      Kankakee.  III. 

Do'l^on   i^iffrroio  'I'rnt»  t/HnrnntitfJ   (n  rut    ijcur  rnni  inut'ttu  i>f 
thfim  iioiiiy  quarr«t8opif_p*f»fa, Prjcti  $7.ui>.  00 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable    Discovery  That   Cuts    Down 
the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


Free    Trial     Package     is     Mailed 
Everyone  Who  Writes. 


to 


A.  L.  Rice,  a  pioniinciit  maiiufactunr  of  .Adams. 
N.  Y..  has  discovered  a  proress  of  niakiiii;  a  new  kiiul 
of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  if  Powdrpaiiit. 
It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  aiul  all  that  is 
required  is  cold  water  to  maki'  a  paint  weather  pr(H)f, 
fire  proof,  sanitary  and  durable  for  outside  or  insidi- 
paintiuR.  It  is  the  cement  principle  api)lied  to  paint. 
It  adheres  to  any  .surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads 
and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth 
as  nuich. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  124  North 
Street,  Adams,  N.  Y..  an<l  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial 
package,  also  color  card  an<l  full  inforniation  showitiy 
you  how  you  can  save  a  «'>od  many  dollars.  Write 
today.  Advt. 


Greek  candidates  and  only  one  Bulgarian 
candidate. 

"In  the  event  that  Constantinople, 
whose  Greek  population  is,  numerically 
speaking,  only  slightly  inferior  to  the 
Turkish  population,  should  not  be  restored 
to  Greece,  but  should  form  the  capital  of 
an  international  state  designed  to  guaran- 
tee the  freedom  of  the  Straits,  the  national 
claims  of  Greece  on  the  rest  of  Thrace 
should,  by  this  very  fact,  be  strengthened. 

■■  It  is  true  that  the  extension  of  the  Greek 
frontier  in  Thrace  would  necessitate  the 
e.xclusion  of  Bulgaria  from  the  Mgean 
Sea,  Avhere  slie  has  been  sinc^e  the  Balkan 
wars  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest. 
But  tliis  exclusion  can  and  should  take 
])lace  by  virtue  of  the  right  of  nations  to 
decide  their  future  —  a  principle  which, 
it  has  been  recognized,  must  serve  as  the 
basis  of  the  coming  peace.  .  .  .  .  .  . 

*■  It  may  ])e  objected  that,  in  this  case,  the 
j)rinciple  of  nationality  should  give  way 
before  the  economic  interest  of  Bulgaria 
in  having  an  outlet  on  the  -'Egean  Sea. 
But  this  interest  is  not  sufficiently  essential 
to  demand  the  sacrifice  of  the  paramount 
interest  which  a  peo])le  feels  in  living  under 
an  administration  in  harmony  with  its 
national  (;onscioiisness." 

CONSTANTINOPLE— Turning  to  Con- 
stantinople,  iNIr.  Venizelos  asserts  that  it 
can  not  remain  under  the  Turkish  regime 
V>eeause  of  the  twelfth  article  of  the  pro- 
gi-am  of  l*resident  Wilson,  according  to 
which  Ottoman  sovereignty  will  be  main- 
tained solely  in  *'the  Turkish  portions  of 
the  present  Ottoman  Empire."  JSIr. 
Venizelos  tells  us  that  as  a  matter  of  fact — 

"The  A'ilayet  of  Constantinople,  com- 
prising Stamboul,  Pera,  Skutari.  and  the 
suburbs  as  far  as  Tchataldja,  has  a  total 
population  of  1,173,070,  of  whom  only 
449,114  are  Turks. 

"With  the  suppr»>ssion  of  Ottoman  sov- 
ereignty, the  natural  solution  would  be  to 
adjudge  Constantinople  and  its  \Tlayet  to 
Greece,  while  establishing  international 
guaranties  for  the  freedom  of  the  Straits. 

"This  solution  is  all  the  more  indicated 
because,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Turkish 
conquest,  Constant inoi)le  had  for  cen- 
turies been  the  capital  of  the  Greek  Em- 
pire, and  l)(^fore  that  time  had  been  for 
several  hundred  years  a  flourishing  Greek 
colony. 

"Even  to-day,  lh(>  principal  element  in 
the  native  ])opulation  is  Greek,  Com- 
prising 364,4.")!)  souls,  it  is  numerically 
greater  than  all  the  other  nationalities 
put  together,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Turks.  It  occui)ies  an  exceptional  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  economic  strength  and 
iiitelle<*tiial  acti\it\.  It  supports  237 
schools,  with  3U,t)(M)  pupils.  Constan- 
tinople is,  lastly,  the  seat  of  the  Greek 
E<'uinenical   Patriarchate. 

"But  if  the  Society  of  Nations  were  to 
lie  established  now,  Constantinople  might, 
because  of  the  gi'eat  international  in- 
terests involved  in  the  jxtssession  of  the 
Straits,  form  with  the  hitler  and  a  suf- 
lici(>nt  hinterland,  an  international  state 
under  th(>  protection  of  the  Society  of 
XaticMis.  w  hieh  would  apixiiiit  its  go\ crnor 
for  certain  tixl  periods.  This  governor 
would  l)e  charged  with  safeguarding  the 
international  interests  above  indicated, 
and  witli  administering  the  state  with 
the  necessary  nuinici])al  liberties." 

ASIA  MINOR  The  artieh-  from  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  |)rograin  above  cited,  we 
read,  governs  likewise  the  solution  of  the 
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Digs  under  the  skin 
after  cutting  whisker 


Glides  over  the  skin 
after  cutting  whisker 


This  Double  Bevel  Blade 
Makes ^ijbur  Face  Feel  Fine  ! 


IF  years  of  shaving  have  made  you  think  that 
all  blades  are  alike — that  scraping,  pulling 
and  other  discomforts  must  be  expected  every 
time  j'ou  shave — then  get  the  surprise  of  your 
life  by  trying  the  Penn  Adjustable  Razor  with  its 
Double-Bevel  Blades. 

It  glides  over  your  face  as  easily  as  you  would 
pass  your  hand  across — and  with  as  little  harsh- 
ness. It  doesn't  scrape — it  doesn't  pull.  It  leaves 
3  our  face  feeling  fine. 

For  the  Penn  Double-Bevel  Blade  protects  your 
face.  Why?  Because  the  extra  bevel,  so  small 
you  can  scarcely  see  it,  keeps  the  edge  from  sink- 
ing under  the  skin  after  cutting  through  the  hair. 

And  the  Penn  gives  j'ou  something  more.  It 
insures  you  continuous  good  shaves.  For  Penn 
Blades  are  made  out  of  close-grained,   soft-tem- 


pered steel  that  can  be  stropped.  Many  razor 
blades  are  too  brittle  and  coarse-grained  to  stand 
stropping.  The  ingenious  Penn  Honing  Strop 
gives  you  a  new  edge  in  a  jiffy. 

The  Penn  Razor  has  a  new  adjusting  lever 
which  perfectly  regulates  the  razor  for  close  or 
light  shaves.  And  a  new  style  guard  gives  you 
the  complete  use  of  the  entire  shaving  edge. 

TRY  THE  PEXX  WITHOUT  COST 
The  store  where  you  usually  trade  will  let  you 
have  one  without  deposit.  Shave  with  it  30  days. 
If  you  find  that  the  Penn  Double-Bevel  Blades 
give  you  the  best  shaves  you  ever  had,  pa\'  the 
dealer  $5.  If  not,  return  the  razor.  If  your  dealer 
hasn't  the  Penn,  write  us.  We'll  see  that  you're 
supplied. 
A.  C.  PENN,  Inc.,  100  Lafayette  Street,  NEW  YORK 


^Vith  the  Double  Bevel  Blades^ 


Penn  Outfit  A'o.  50,  including 
Penn  Adjustable  Razor,  10  Dou- 
ble-Bevel Blades  and  two  blade 
boxes  in  handsome  olive  green 
leather  case  lined  with  d;  f 
silver     grey     plush  iP-^ 


Penn  Ser-:ice  Outfit  \'o.  55.  Penn 
Adjustable  Razor.  10  Double  Bevel- 
Blades.  Double  sided  swing  strop, 
blade  bo.v  and  trench  mirror  in  fle.x- 
ible  Spanish-leather  finish  fab-  di  T 
rikoid   water-proof    case  4^-^ 


Penn  Outfit  Xo.  70.  utcluding  Penn 
Adjustable  Razor.  10  Double-Bevel 
Blades  and  Penn  Honing  Strop  and 
stropping  handle  and  blade  box 
in    olive   green    leather  <jjj'7   50 

folding    case 


$7.' 


Penn  De  Luxe  Outfit  Xo.  75. 
Penn  Razor,  10  Double-Bevel  Blades, 
double  cushion  strop  and  stropping 
handle,  two  blade  boxes  in  strik- 
ing olive  green  leather  case  <X}(\ 
siie    4%"    X    7Vi"  ^'Av 
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If  you  think  it's  going  to  be  too  much  trouble  to 
change  to  automatic  machine  methods  of  doing  your 
bookkeeping — ask  Walker. 

It  took  in  his  case,  six  hours. 

If  you  think  Burroughs  Posting  would  not  give  you 
notable  saving  in  both  time  and  money — ask  Walker. 

He  does,  in  seven  or  eight  hours,  the  work 
that  used  to  take  fourteen  to  fifteen. 

If  your  business  has  grown  so  much  that  you  have 
to  consider  putting  another  bookkeeper  on  the  payroll 
— ask  Walker. 

He  not  only  puts  in  less  time  than  he  used 
to — but  he  does  twice  the  work. 

If  you  think  there  is  no  practical  and  economical 
remedy  for  struggling  along  with  reports  that  are 
generally  late,  and  postings  that  are  generally  behind, 
and  credit  information  that  is  hardly  better  than 
guess-work — ask  Walker, 

His  accounts  always  show  today's  balance, 
and  are  accurate  beyond  dispute  —  but  book- 
keeping costs  are  reduced. 

Walker    knows   both    kinds   of    bookkeeping  —  the 
jrrouehs  wav.  and  the  old-time  wav.    His  experience 


VVaiKCI        KIIUWS       UULil       KIIIUS      OI        DO<. 

Burroughs  way,  and  the  old-time  way. 
is  a  good  guide  for  any  business  man. 


is  a 


'A.^ 


FIGURING    AND    DOOKKEEPING    MACHINES 
PREVENT  COSTLY  ERRORS-SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME 


PKICED-AS 
LOW  AS  ^^25 
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WALKE  R 


Tom  Walker  has  run  the  accounting  department 
of  J.  C.  Slater,  wholesale  grocer  of  Savannah,  Ga., 
for  twelve  years.  He  is  a  veteran  bookkeeper,  and 
a  good  one.  When  the  growth  of  the  business  made 
a  three-man  job  of  the  accounting  end,  he  put  in  a 
Burroughs  Posting  Machine — instead  of  two  more 
men;  and  ever  since  then  his  work  has  been  both 
better  and  easier  than  ever  before. 

Walker's  is  a  typical  case.  There's  a  Burroughs 
Machine  that  will  do  as  much  for  you.  Consult 
your  banker  or  telephone  book  for  the  address  of 
the  nearest  Burroughs  office. 


FIGURING    AND    BOOKKEEPING    MACHINES 
PREVENT  COSTLY  ERRORS-SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME 


PRICED   AS 
LO\^  AS  ^25 
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lOfienJolinnu 
Has  the  Croup! 

That's  a  cough  with  a 
croupy  rattle,  so  hurry  for 
the  Musterole  and  rub  it  in 
right  over  the  chest  and 
neck.  How  it  will  tingle 
at  first  and  then  grow  ever 
so  cool.  And  how  it  will 
reach  in  and  penetrate  right 
to  the  spot!  It  will  dis- 
sipate all  the  stuffy  con- 
gestion which  causes  that 
hacking  cough. 

Why  shouldn  't  grand- 
mother swear  by  Musterole 
for  colds  and  coughs.''  It  is 
better  than  a  mustard  plas- 
ter— good  as  that  was  in 
the  old  days.  And  the  ex- 
planation is  this: 

Musterole  is  made  of  oil  of 
mustard  and  other  home  simples. 
It  penetrates  under  the  skin, down 
to  the  part.  Here  it  generates  its 
own  heat,  and  this  heat  disperses 
the  congestion.  Yet  Musterole 
will  not  blister.  Musterole,  on 
the  contrary,  feels  delightfully 
cool  a  few  seconds  after  you 
apply  it. 

Try  Musterole  for  Bobby  and 
Helen  and  Dorothy's  croup — and 
for  your  own  cough,  too.  Try  it 
for  rheumatism — it's  a  regular 
router  out  of  all  congestions. 
Always  keep  a  jar  handy. 

Manv  doctors    and    nurses  recommend 

Musterole. 

30c  and  60c  jars— $2.50    hospital  size. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Waxed  Typewriter  Ribbons 

Are  superior  and  distinctive;  wear  ionjrer.  will  not  fill  the  type  or  dry 
out.  You  save  by  buying  direct.  Price.  3  for  $1.50  or  12  for  $5.  pre- 
paid. Guarantt^ed  to  pleaHe  or  money  back.  Send  5',r  stamfM*  or  coin 
for  sample  ribbon  and  intciestini;  bonklet— "Ri-tter  Typewriter  Re- 
sults."    State  name  and  model  number  of  your  typewriter,     AcMre^s 


Department  92. 


THE  RIBBON  WORKS,  Galveston,  Texas 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 


Yes,  and  more.  Tliat's  the 
record  of  ni;iny  men  \\  ho  sliuve 
tlH-mHf  tveH.  Old  blades  made  sharp- 
er than  new— in  10  secnnds.     Forall 

Safety  Razors.     Qukk.  velvety 

sliiives  for  life  with  wonderful,  ne%v 

Rotasirop 

.lust  drop  blade  in,  turn  tiundle. 
Nothinii^  to  uret  out  of  order.  Ma- 
chine (Tives  "hrel  and  toe  action," 

just    like    a    barber    strops    a 

r;izor. 

lODays  Free  Trial — writ** 

fitv    booklet.      State     make    of 
I  a/.or  . 
he  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  303,  Dayton,  O. 


Wing's  Dahlias 

When  cool  autumn  days  come  and  nearly  all  the  flowers 
have  faded,  the  I);ihlla,  with  Its  masses  of  KorKcoua  bloom, 
lasting  from  late-summer  imtil 
hard  frei'zes.  Is  both  refreshing 
and  sallstaetory.  Our  collec- 
tion of  over  200  varieties,  care- 
fully selected  from  the  best 
American  and  European  tiy- 
bridist.s.  yleldsa  weallhof  bejui- 
t  Iful  color,  rich  and  delicate,  and 
a  Krcat  variety  of  exquisite 
I  forms.  Tofullyapi)re<MatelJahl- 
las,  you  should  know  Annelllc 
]  Jufour,  i;t  olle  <le  France,  ( "arKO, 
Krilunnia,  (ulifc.  Mile.  Jeannu 
(hantre  and  Jeanne  t'harmet. 
Write /or  free  cntnlog. 

The  Wing  Seed  Co.,  Boxisiu,  Mechanicsburg,  0. 

(Tbe  House  or  Quality  and  Alodcrate  Prices) 
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problem  of  Asia  Alinor,  and  therefore 
Ottoman  sovereignty  must  be  "limited 
to  the  interior  of  the  country  where  the 
Turkish  element  is  reaUy  predominant." 

To  the  east,  the  Armenian  provinces, 
with  Russian  Armenia,  ought  to  be  erected 
into  a  separate  state,  says  JNIr.  Venizelos, 
the  organization  of  which  should  be  en- 
trusted to  one  of  the  great  Powers,  as  the 
mandatory  of  the  Society  of  Nations,  and 
he  points  out  that — - 

"Such  a  mandate  would  be  all  the  more 
necessary  since,  as  the  result  of  the  sys- 
tematic destruction  carried  out  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  under  Ilamidian 
rule,  and  still  more  by  the  Young  Turks, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  administra- 
tive district  in  Turkish  Armenia  having  an 
Armenian  majority.  It  is  obvious  that 
Turkey  should  not  be  allowed  to  profit  by 
the  systematic  annihilation  of  the  Ar- 
menian nation,  which  has  been  carried 
out  in  order  to  maintain  her  domination 
over  the  Armenian  pro\inces.  The  con- 
science of  mankind  would  revolt  at  this. 
Besides,  tlusf  provinces  are  not  Turkish, 
for  the  Turkish  element  continues  to  be 
in  a  minority  there'  as  compared  witli  the 
comlnned  strength  of  the  other  ethnical 
elements. 

"The  vilayet  of  Trebizond  might  be  at- 
tached to  the  state  of  .\j-inenia.  Tlie 
compact  Greek  |)opiilation  of  3.")0,(XK) 
jH'ople  comprised  within  its  limits  would 
thus  have  the  advantage  of  escaping 
henceforth  from  Turkish  administration. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  vilayet  of  Adana, 
which  comprises  a  (Jreek  population  of 
70. 000  souls,  and  wliich,  as  iiuluding  also 
a  considerable  Arimiiian  i)opulation,  might 
with  even  more  reason  be  incorporated 
ill  the  Armenian  state. 

■Moreover,  by  establishing  the  adminis- 
trative divisions  of  the  state  on  the  basis 
of  local  ethnical  conditions,  the  sorely 
tried  Christian  impulation  would  be  as- 
sured an  endurable  existence  and  wouUl 
thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  ultimate 
complete  independence  of  this  state." 

This  Asia  Minor  territory  is  claimed  by 
Greece  also  in  \irtue  of  uuiuLm*  twelve  of 
the  fourteen  points  of  President  Wilson, 
which  states  that  "other  nationalities 
which  are  now  under  Turkish  rule  should 
be  assured  an  undoubted  security  of  life 
and  an  al)solutely  unmolested  oppor- 
tunity of  autonomous  development."  In 
sanctioning  the  right  of  peoples  to  decide 
their  lot,  Mr.  Venizelos  states,  the  jjrinciple 
does  not  deprive-  them  of  the  right  to 
choose  for  themselves  annexation  to  a 
state  of  the  same  nationality  already 
existing  in  preference  to  the  creation  of  an 
autonomous  state.     Now — 

"  It  is  incontestable  that  such  is  the 
pret(>rence  of  the  Gree'ks  of  Asia  Minor  as 
to  Greece,  their  motlKT  country.  It  is, 
therefore,  impossible  to  understand  why  we 
should  s(o|)  with  the  decision  that  the 
Greeks  of  western.  Asia  Minor  should  be 
obliged  to  form  an  autonomous  stale 
when  the  object  aimed  at  to-da\  is  pre- 
cisely to  reunite,  as  far  as  possible,  under 
the  same  government,  the  various  por- 
tions of  each  nationality. 

"  If  an  autonomous  state  were  created 
in  western  Asia  Minor,  this  state,  by 
r<'ason  of  its  jjojuihition  and  of  the  e<'0- 
nomic  and  cultural  supremacy  of  the 
Hellenic  element,  as  well   as  by  reason  of 


the  fact  that  this  element  has  for  thirty 
centuries  uninterruptedly  held  in  these 
regions  a  predominant  place,  would  con- 
stitute an  essentially  Hellenic  state. 
The  coexistence  of  two  Hellenic  states 
would  soon  create,  on  both  sides,  a  natural 
tendency  toward  union.  This  would  oc- 
casion fresh  international  friction,  whereas, 
after  this  world-war  and  the  complete 
victory  of  the  democratic  nations,  all 
territorial  questions  ought,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  find  their  solution,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  new  problems  ought  to  be  avoided. 

"It  is  equally  inconceivable  that  Otto- 
man rule  should  continue  to  be  exerci.sed  in 
this  western  portion  of  Asia  Elinor.  After 
the  tragic  experience  of  a  whole  centuiw, 
it  is  impossible  to  entrust  the  future  of  the 
Ghristian  populations  of  the  Ottoman 
Kmpire  to  fresh  attempts  at  reform. 
These  people  know  only  too  well  that,  es- 
pecially during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
every  time  that  an  attempt  has  l)een  made 
to  introduce  reforms  in  their  favor  the  Old 
Turks,  like  the  Young  Turks,  have  begun 
the  ai)plication  of  them  by  massacring  on 
a  vast  scale  the  Christians  who  were  to 
l)enefit  by  these  reforms. 

"In  the  course  of  the  world-war.  700,- 
000  Armenians  and  ;«)0.tMJO  Greeks  have 
been  exterminated.  How  can  the  Peace 
Congress  send  these  unhappy  peoples  back 
under  the  Turkish  yok«',  renewing  the  de- 
risi\e  promises  of  ncv\-  reforms  in  their 
interest?  We  must  not,  furthermore,  for- 
get that  between  1914  and  1918.  four 
hundred  and  fifty  tlioii.-^and  Greeks  have 
been  expelled  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment and  have  had  to  take  tem|)orarv 
refuge  in  Greece:  that  several  other  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  have  been  dei)orted 
from  the  coast  to  the  interioi,  where  the 
greater  part  of  them  have  died.  The 
mere  reinstatintr  of  the  survivors  in  their 
homes  and  on  their  confiscated  lands  ])re- 
supposes  necessarily  the  abolition  ot 
Turkish  sovereignty. 

THE    "ISLES    OF    GREECE"— As    far 

as  the  islaiuls  are  concerned,  they  ha\  e 
been  Greek  for  thousands  of  years,  Mr. 
Venizelos  recalls,  and  as  such  they  ought 
to  be  returned  to  Greece,  "even  without 
exception  being  made  of  those  which  for 
strategic  reasons  were  not  allotted  to 
Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Balkan  wars." 
We  read  then: 

"  It  is  true  that  by  the  treaty  of  Aj^ril  "iO. 
191."),  it  was  arranged  between  the  Powers 
of  the  Entente  and  Italy  that  the  latter 
should  annex  Rhodes  and  the  Dodecanese. 
But  at  the  time  this  treaty  was  signed  the 
war  liad  not  yet  assumed  the  charac- 
ter which  was  given  to  it  later  by  the  Allieii 
governments'  de<'larations  and  by  the 
prineiples  proclainu'd  by  President  Wilson. 
It  is  now  admitted  that  those  prineii)les 
will  form  the  basis  of  the  future  jieace. 
The  Greek  Government  has,  therefore,  no 
doubt  that  its  great  neighbor.  Italy,  will 
itself  take  the  initiati\e  in  proposing  the 
restoration  of  these  islands  to  Greece,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  from  the  international 
point  of  view,  th(>y  continue  to  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  Ottoman  Kmpire. 
The  Greek  CJovtrnment  is  convinced  that 
Italy  can  not  desire  to  impose  its  so\- 
(reignty  upon  purely  Greek  populations, 
and  thus  to  create  a  constant  sourcj-  of 
friction  between  two  p€H)ples  bound  to- 
gether by  their  mutual  nlations  in  the 
past,  which,  along  with  their  situation 
as  near  neighbors,  invite  them  to  a  closer 
collaboration  in  the  future." 
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Tie  SameSh)ulders  ofStreiujtli 

EOK  at  this  burly  segment  of  the  Ajax  Road  King.  Look  at 
this  section  of  a  steel  rail.  The  same  scientific  principle 
gives  greater  strength  to  both.  Those  strong  supporting  shoul- 
ders at  the  base  of  the  Road  King  tread  are  like  those  shoulders 
build  into  the  steel  rail.    They  serve  the  self-same  purpose. 

AdAX  ROAD  KIHG 


MORE  TREAD  ON  THE  ROAD 


On  Ajax  Tires,  we  call  these  pliant 
rubber  supports  Ajax  Shoulders  of 
Strength.  They  are  an  exclusive 
Ajax  feature.  They  brace  and 
build  up  the  tread.  They  fight  the 
three  prime  forces  that  destroy 
— friction,  pressure,  vibration.  By 
means  of  these  Shoulders  of 
Strength,  Ajax  Tires  are  given  more 
tread  on  the  road  —  more  rubber 
where  it  should  be — more  strength 


where  strength  is  needed.  Shoul- 
ders of  Strength  give  the  greater 
mileage  qualities  that  have  made 
Ajax  Tires  97%  Owners'  Choice. 
This  great  percentage  of  the  annual 
Ajax  output  is  actually  chosen — 
singled  out  —  by  individual  auto- 
mobile owners,  to  replace  other 
tires  that  came  with  their  cars.  It's 
a  tremendous  tribute  to  Ajax  quality 
and  worth. 


Ajax  Tires  Are  Guaranteed  In  Writing  5000  Miles 

AJAX  RUBBER   COMPANY,  Inc. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Factories :  TRENTON,  N,  J.  BRANCHES  IN  LEADING  CITIES 
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Business  Certainties 

Why  mull  over  the  "un- 
certainty" in  your  line  of 
business?  Babson's  Reports 
analyze  mercantile  condi- 
tions— give  you  the  precise 
facts  needed  to  go  right 
ahead  today  and  in  the 
coming  months. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on 
rumors  or  luck.  Recognize  that  all  action 
is  followed  by  equal  reaction.  Work 
with  a  definite  policy  based  on  funda- 
mental statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.  Write  Dept.  G-32 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills.  Mass. 

Large  Bt  Organization  of  Ita  Character  In  the  World 


Dellveredv^uFREE 

Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colors 

and  sizes  in  the  famous   line  of 

"RANGER"    bicycles,    shown    in 

full  color  in  the  big  new  Free  Cata- 

)   lo^.    We  pay  all  the  freight  charges 

from  Chicago  to  your  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  f„'Te 

^.bicycle  you  select,  actual    riding  test 

■iin  your  own  town  for  a  full  month. 

L^  Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 

i  ?,  new  trial  offir  and    low    Factory- 

1- :  Direct-To-Rrder    terms  and  prices. 

gSTlbpC  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals, 

I  in tw  single  wheels  and  repair 

parts   for  all  makes  of   bicycles  at 

liair  usual  prices.    No  one  else  can 

ofTer  such  values  and  such  terms. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today 

for  the  liii;  n.  w  CataioK       It's  fra*. 

^  CYCLE     COMPANY 

Dept.  M-172    Chicago 


mitnr 
Ag0n  ta 
Wantma 


MEAD 


OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT    KEY    WEST> 


Stability  and 
Diversity 

CITIF-S  SKRVICE  COMPANY, 
despite  liaiulicaps,  rendered  a 
signal  and  efficient  service  during; 
the  war. 

Peace  lirings  even  more  favorable 
opportunities  to  the  75  public  utility 
and  27  oil  subsidiaries  of  the  company. 

Pahlic  Utilities  will  gradually  be  re- 
lieved of  tli;ir  war  burdens;  oil  is  a 
peace  commodity  of  vital  importance. 

In\est  in  Cities  Service  Preferred  to 

secure  Stability,  Diversity,  Efficient 
Managemen't,  High  Yield  and  Mar- 
ketability. 

Monthly  Dividends 
Monthly  Earning  Statements 

Write  for  Circular  LD-104 


Henry  L.  Doherty 
6c  Company 

60  Wall  Street  New  York 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


A.S   TO   THE   OUTLOOK   FOR   FOOD- 
AND  OTHER  COMMODITY-PRICES 

IN  a  discussion  of  the  outlook  for  wages 
and  commodity-priees  in  this  country, 
a  WTiter  in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  remarked  that 
it  was  "evident  that  foodstuffs  hold  a 
key  position  in  the  situation,  as  there  can 
be  no  general  readjustment  of  wages 
without  a  decline  in  the  cost  of  food." 
The  decline  in  food  -  prices  which  had 
already  started  came  sooner  than  had  been 
expected,  "partly  because  the  ending  of 
the  war  works  a  radical  change  in  the 
future  outlook,  and  partly  because  of  a 
large  accumulation  of  stocks  in  this 
country  and  diminished  purchases  by  the 
Allies."  No  longer  was  it  necessary  to 
carry  as  large  stocks  in  Allied  countries  as 
before.  Furthermore,  England  had  sent 
great  fleets  to  Argentina  and  Australia  for 
grain  and  meats  which  she  had  alreadj' 
purchased  there.  At  the  same  time  the 
most  active  season  of  the  year  for  market- 
ing liv<>  stock  and  grain  had  arrived  with  us, 
and  "rai)id  accumulations  V)ecame  a  load 
which  dealers  were  timid  about  earrjing." 
Hence  arose  a  situation  that  was  "un- 
certain and  artificial,  with  foreign  sales  de- 
pending upon  the  action  of  governments 
and  the  granting  of  credits,  and  the  latter 
depending  in  turn  iif)on  the  &,ction  of 
Congress." 

Apart  from  these  special  causes  everj-^- 
body  had  agreed  that  foodstuffs  would 
have  to  come  down  after  the  war-situation 
in  Europe  was  over.  This  had  led  to  "a 
disposition  to  anticipate  the  movement." 
The  greatest  drop  occiirrf>d  in  corn,  which 
liad  suffered  from  reports  that  cargoes  were 
being  loaded  in  Buenos  Aires  for  this 
market,  and  a  fear  that  the  Government 
would  lower  or  abandon  the  fi.vt  [)rice  on 
bags.  Corn  \vent  down  over  forty  cents 
per  bushel  in  a  few  months,  and  oats  aV)out 
twenty-five  cents.  Wheat  was  sustained  by 
the  government  price.  The  open  winter 
had  a  great  influence  on  dairy  products,  and 
butter  was  down  about  twenty  cents  per 
pound.  Eggs  were  down  ])roportionately, 
and  most  vegetables  were  lower. 

"Meanwhile,  as  in  the  case  of  cotton 
and  cotton  goods,  it  is  not  certain  in  \'iew  of 
the  world -situation  that  the  decline  of 
foodstuffs  is  not  premature.  The  interior 
and  (>astern  parts  of  Kuroi>e,  when*  the 
greatest  food-scarcity  exists,  have  not 
been  opened  up  to  importations,  altho  they 
must  be  soon  or  starvation  ^vill  ensue. 
The  Inter-Allied  Food  Council  at  Paris 
has  recommended  that  the  enemy  countries 
l)e  allowed  to  imjiort  70,000  tons  of  pork 
monthly,  beginning  at  once,  and  Mr. 
Hoover  sends  warning  tiiat  there  is  great 
danger  in  assuming  tliat  tli(>  food-shortage 
is  over.  Outside  of  Cienuaiiv  tlH>re  is 
destitution  throughout  the  (iO.OOO.OtK)  of 
people  who  have  been  set  tip  as  new  nations. 
Moreover,  while  it  is  not  proposed  to  gi\'e 
food  to  Germany,  we  can  not  after  the 
peac(>  treaty  is  signed  refuse  to  sell  food 
to  the  German  i)e()ple,  and  their  wants 
will  be  large. 

"The  Food  Administration  has  sought, 
with  wisdom  no  doubt,  to  promote  the 
production  of  fats,  of  which  there  is  a 
world-wide  scarcity,  by  fixing  a  liberal 
l)rice  for  hogs,  which  was  done  in  con- 
ference with  r(>presentati\"es  of  fanners' 
organizations  and  |)ackers.  It  has  been 
iiiad(>  an  object  to  grow  a  good  crop 
of  i)igs  and  to  l)ring  them  to  a  good  weight 
altho   much  of  last  year  it   was  doubtful 


policy  to  convert  corn  into  hogs.  The 
fixt  price  on  the  latter  has  been  $17.50  per 
hundredweight  at  Chicago,  and  that  the 
Food  Administration  believes  it  still  good 
policy  to  have  corn  converted  into  pork  is 
shown  by  its  having  just  reaffirmed  the 
price  for  the  month  of  February.  It 
should  be  understood  that  the  farmers 
are  just  now  maturing  the  crop  of  hogs 
which  they  were  encouraged  by  the  fixt 
price  to  raise,  hence  it  is  but  fair  to  con- 
tinue the  price  for  the  present.  ISIoreover, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
fixt  price  will  be  fully  justified  by  the 
demand.  Our  exports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, in  quantity  and  value,  for  the  calendar 
3'ears  1917  and  1918  are  given  herewith: 

Values 

/9/8  19/; 

Breadstuffs $801,498,000  $6.31.989.000 

Meat  and  dairy  products 941.241.000  437.4.50.000 

Cotton 674,173,000  575,304,000 


QCANTITIKS 

Breadstuffs— 

Wheat,  bushels , Ill, 

Flour,  barrels 21, 

Corn,  barrels 39, 

Oats,  barrels -    98, 


Barley,  Ijarrels 

Rye,  barrels 

Meats — 

Fresh  Beef,  lbs 

Corned  Beef,  lbs 

Picketed  Beef,  lbs. . . 

Bacon,  Ibe 

Hams  and  Shoulders 

Lard, lbs 

Neutral  Lard,  ll)s 

Pickelod  Pork,  Ite.  ... 

Lard  Compounds,  lljs. 

OleoOil,  lbs 

Cotton,  Ijales 

Condensed  Milk,  barrels 


lbs. 


18 


.•)14, 

141, 

44. 

1,104 

537. 

548 

6. 

36 

43 

69 

4 

5.il. 


177,000 
707,000 
,399,000 
,678,000 
,805,000 
,632,000 

,342,000 
,447,000 
,208.000 
,788,000 
,213.000 
,818,000 
,307,000 
,472,000 
.976,000 
,106,000 
.112,000 
,140,000 


106,196.000 
13.926,000 
52,168,000 

114,46:J,000 
17.859.000 
13,411.000 

216,421,000 

63.471.000 

67,811.000 

578,128.000 

243,587,000 

372,721,000 

9.423.000 

39.294.0()0 

49,300.000 

33,400.(K)0 

4,819.000 

428,575,000 


"The.se  figures  do  not  include  supplies 
for  the. American  Army  shipped  in  gov- 
(>rnineiit  \essels.  In  \iew  of  the  fact  that 
all  Europe  will  be  opened  up.  the  exports 
of  these  products  in  1919  may  be  expected 
to  largely  exceed  tho.se  of  191S.  The  grain 
crops  of  Europe  are  mainly  sown  in  the  fall. 
The  numbers  of  live  stock,  particularly 
hogs,  ha^■e  been  greatly  reduced,  and  the 
central  countries  are  large  consumers  of 
l)ork. 

"The  marketings  of  all  kinds  of  live 
stock  in  the  I'nited  States  increased  in 
19 IK.  On  the  ten  leading  markets,  the 
sales  of  cattle  increased  10.87  per  cent., 
of  hogs  18. (V2  per  cent.,  and  of  sheep 
Vl.'.W  j)er  cent.  The  Go%ernment's  esti- 
mates for  hogs  on  farms  at  the  beginning  of 
1919  are  7."),.")S7.()(M).  against  7().97S.()(M)  at 
the  beginning  of  1918.  Cattle  and  sheep 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ag:o. 

"We  would  repeat  that  the  outlook  is  for 
an  abundant  supply  of  foodstuffs  and 
lower  prices  after  the  next  crop  is  harvested. 
The  present  stocks  of  wlu>at  in  the  United 
States  are  the  larg«'st  e\er  known,  but  the 
Food  Administration  believes  that  there 
will  be  only  a  small  carry-over  into  the 
next  crop  vear.  The  acreage  of  winter 
wheat  in  this  country  is  17  per  cent,  above 
last  year's,  and  up  to  this  time  the  con- 
ditions of  plant  and  .^oil  are  ideal  for  a  big 
yield,  but  there  is  no  snow  coxcring,  ami 
severe  weather  might  work  injury.  The 
(iovernment's  price  guaranty,  as  it  stands, 
will  cover  the  spring  wheat  crop  of  this 
year  which  is  not  yet  jilanted,  and  as  it  is 
th(*  only  farm  product  under  a  price 
guaranty  through  the  year,  the  planting 
probably  will  be  large,  if  the  guaranty  is 
not  iiioditi(>d.  Nobody  is  wise  enough  to 
foretell  how  much  the  wheat  guaranty  will 
cost  the  Treasury.  It  d(>|)ends  upon  crops 
this  year  over  the  world.  The  Secn>tary  of 
Agriculture  is  asking  a  fund  of  $1.2.")0.- 
(KK),(MK)  to  carry  out  the  terms.  If  the 
Food  .\dministrator  is  correct  in  his 
<>stiiiiates  of  the  foreign  demand  it  will  not 
cost  nearl.x  that  much,  but  the  authorities 
should  be  in  position  to  make  good  on  the 
Go\  t'rnment's  |)K>(lges. 

"On     the    whole,    it    does    not    appear 
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The  President's  Ship-Qeor^eWashln^ton 


Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 


Is  Equipped  With 


WEAR-EVEfl 


AUJjyHNUM 


TRADEMARK 


"Wcar-Evcr" 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 


WEAR-EVER 


ALUWNUM 


TRADE  MARK 


LIKE  many  other  transports  and  battleships 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  the  "George  Wash- 
ington' '  is  equipped'with  aluminum  cook- 
ing utensils  consisting  of  giant  steam-jacketed 
kettles,  coffee  urns,  stock  pots  and  carriers 
used  for  conveying  food  from  the  kitchens  to 
the  feeding  stations. 

Aboard  the  "George  Washington"  there  are 
23  steam-jacketed  kettles,  13  coffee  urns,  150 
stock  pots  and  125  food  carriers.  This  equip- 
ment is  made  of  the  same  material  and  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Wear-Ever"  aluminum 
utensils  that  are  serving  in  so  many  thousands 
of  American  homes. 

We  are  proud  of  the  war-record  of 
**Wear-Ever" — proud  of  the  demonstration  it 
has  given  on  ship  and  battlefield,  in  hospital  and 
cantonment,  of  its  ability ^to  withstand  the  hardest 
kind  of  usage,  far  more  severe  usage  than 
"Wear-Ever"  would  ever  receive  in  the  home. 


This  "Wear-Ever"  demonstration  of  du- 
rability emphasizes  what  so  many  women 
already  know: — that,  on  the  basis  of  years  of 
sei'vice,  *  Wear-Ever"  utensils  are  the  most 
economical  utensils  possible  to  buy. 

We  also  wish  to  express  our  appreciation 
to  those  women  who,  although  desiring  to 
add  to  their  "Wear-Ever"  sets  during  the 
war,  were  patient  when  they  found  it  impos- 
sible to  get  the  "Wear-Ever"  utensils  they 
wanted  because  of  incomplete  dealer-stocks  as  a 
result  of  the  demands  made  on  "Wear-Ever" 
by  the  national  service. 

We  are  glad  to  announce,  however,  that 
we  now  have  resumed  manufacturing  a  com- 
plete line  of  "Wear-Ever"  utensils  in  quantities 
sufficient,  we  hope,  to  meet  the  nation-wide 
demand  for  these  most  durable  utensils  that  are 
like  silver  in  their  shining 
beauty. 
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Does  Your  House  Wiring 
Work  for  You? 


rji, 


'he  electric  wiring  in  your  home  gives  you 
all  the  advantages  of  a  modem  power  plant. 


Every  lamp  socket  or  wall  outlet  releases  at 
the  turn  of  a  switch  a  clean,  safe  force  which 
substitutes  for  many  forms  of  physical  labor  at 
a  saving  in  time  and  money  and  with  improved 
results. 

Are  you  making  full  use  of  economical  elec- 
trical power?  Is  your  house  wiring  working 
for  you? 

The  Aid  Electrical  Experts 
Can  Give 

^T7he   architect,  electrical  engineer  or  contractor,  and 

■*     the  electrical  dealer  are  specialists  in  the  application 

of  electric  power.     They  will  give  you  expert  aid  in  your 

electrical    problems,    show   you   how    to   get   maximum 

results  from  electric  power  at  minimum  cost. 

Whatever  use  you  make  of  electricity,  it  pays  to 
know  how  to  get  full  efficiency. 

Electrical  service  depends  upon  good  equipment, 
first  class  workmanship  on  installations  and  good  wire. 
Buy  equipment  of  standard  make.  Get  superior  work- 
manship by  employing  dependable,  qualified  men  and 
paying  a  price  that  will  permit  ample  time  on  the  work 
and  the  use  of  good  materials. 

The  ECCO  brand  will  always  assure  you  of  wire 
quality. 

ECCO  insulated  wire  quality  is  founded  on  excellence 
of  raw  materials  and  perfected  manufacturing  processes. 
The  ability  of  ECCO  wire  to  deliver  its  rated  service, 
year  after  year,  with  a  liberal  margin  as  a  factor  of 
safety,  is  guaranteed  by  the  exacting  tests  applied  to 
every  foot  of  ECCO  wire  before  it  leaves  the  factories. 

ECCO  wire  is  specified  and  used  by  leading  archi- 
tects, engineers  and  electrical  contractors  everywhere. 
ECCO  in  an  installation  is  an  indication  of  experienced 
workmen  and  good  work. 


THE   ELECTRIC   CABLE  COMPANY 
10  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 

Makers  of  Ecco   M'irc  for  every  ptirftose  witere  iiKitihtteil   wire  is  used 

lfebgl:M!M'^'aVVRUyhlSl'»lir.J.y.B«HiWKM^^ 


probable  that  general^  commodity  -  prices 
will  continue  a  headlong  decline  to  the  le%'el 
of  before  the  war.  We  see  no  reason  to 
alter  our  previously  exprest  opinions  that 
the  tendency  after  the  end  of  the  war  would 
be  downward,  but  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  reduce  costs  rapidly  to  the  old 
le^'el.  They  are  not  going  to  be  reduced 
rapidly  in  other  countries.  Freight- 
charges  have  just  been  largely  redticed  on 
the  ocean,  but  not  to  prewar  rates,  and 
railway-charges  are  not  being  reduced  at 
all.  Profits  are  being  sacrificed,  and 
production  curtailed,  but  the  fundamental 
conditions  which  are  necessary  to  prices 
much  below  those  now  existing  have  not 
been  established  here,  still  less  in  Europe. 

"Abroad,  industrial  conditions  are 
chaotic.  Labor  is  not  only  unwilling  to 
accept  reductions,  but  is  aggressive  in  its 
demands  for  higher  pay  and  shorter  hours. 
Moreover,  the  hoped-for  gain  in  efficiency 
to  offset  the  higher  wages  of  Avar-time  is  not 
Ukely  to  be  realized  ui)on  {)eaee  work.  On 
the  contrary,  labor  appears  to  be  in  such 
a  belligerent  and  unruly  mood  that  the 
older  labor-leaders  are  alarmed  o\'er  the 
situation.  These  conditions  will  not  lower 
costs  upon  manufactured  goods,  altho  they 
will  lessen  the  denuind  and  perhaps  lower 
2)ri('es  for  some  raw  materials." 

The  writer  insists  that  "the  great  under- 
lying fact  in  the  situation  is  the  world- 
shortage  of  goods,  following  four  years  in 
which  production  has  been  devoted  mainly 
to  war-supplies,  and  the  need  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  equipment  for  reconstruction." 
Thus  far,  in  this  country,  wage-rates  have 
been  generally  maintained,  "and  most  em- 
ployers wish  to  maintain  them  at  least  until 
a  readjustment  can  be  made  concurrently 
with  the  decline  of  articles  of  common  eon- 
sumption."     He  adds: 

"To  a  great  extent  wages  and  prices  are 
interlocked,  high  jmces  being  due  to  high 
wages  paid  to  [)ro<iucers.  If  the  pay  of  one 
group  of  work(>rs  is  reduced  and  the  prices 
of  their  product  decline,  the  consumers  of 
these  pnjducts  are  gainers  at  the  expense  of 
that  group  of  workers.  The  latter  then 
have  a  just  claim  that  reductions  shall  be 
nuide  in  the  goods  which  they  have  to  buy. 
Fairness  requires  that  ail  shall  come  down 
togetlicr.  Tlie  redu  ctions  which  will  affect 
the  greatest  number  of  peoj)le  at  once  are 
tiiose  in  foodstuffs  and  clothing  materials. 
The  i)roducers  of  foodstuffs  are  so  many  in 
number  and  so  widely  scattered  that  any 
general  combination  among  them  to  main- 
tain prices  has  always  pro\ed  impracti- 
cable. Their  product?;  respond  quickly  to 
the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  and 
arc  now  falling,  altlio  the  world  food- 
situation  is  not  yet  clear.  Certainly  they 
will  decline  largely  by  the  end  of  another 
crop  year.  But  as  their  products  come 
down  the  farmers  will  naturally  and 
reasonably  claim  reductions  in  the  i)rices 
of  what  they  must  buy.  and  this  proi)abIy 
will  iiivohe  wage-reductions  in  other  lines." 


In  Time  of  Peace  Prepare  for  War. — 

"  Jack,  dear,  before  our  wedding  I  wish 

you  would  see  a  doctor." 

••  Why  should  I?  I  am  well,  except  for  a 
touch  of  dyspepsia." 

"That's  just  it.  I'd  like  you  to  get  a 
certificate  from  him  which  would  show 
(hat  your  dyspepsia  antedated  oiu'  mar- 
riage."— Boston   T'-o iisrri pt. 


The  Trickery  of  Words.—"  Why  don't 

you    nuikc    an    oration    on  this  subject?" 
asked  the  admiring  friend. 

"I've  quit  making  orations,"  rei>lied 
Senator  Sorghum.  "  I  find  too  often  that 
wlien  I  make  a  speech  in  fa\or  of  some- 
(liing  1  simply  suggest  ideas  for  some  new 
argunients  against  it." — Washington  Eve- 
ning Star. 


Msffestic 
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^  Mhdmize^  Depreciation 

-^An  htea^fensif/e  Gxivenience 

WHETHER  it  be  home,  apartment  or  store  build- 
ing, a  Majestic  Coal  Chute  built  in  the  foundation, 
protects  your  property  horn  nicks,  scars  and  marks  caused  by 
bounding  lumps  or  coal  dust. 

Msffesdc  Coal  Chute 

A  riodem  Convenience 


ENHANCES  THE  The  Majestic 

PROPERTY  VALUE  .^proves  the 
looks  of  your  foundation  by  elimi- 
nating the  disfiguration  caused  by 
coal  delivery.  It  minimizes  depre- 
ciation of  your  property. 

CAN  BE  EASILY  The  Majestic 

PUT  IN  ANY  HOME  ean  be  easily 
installed  in  a  new  home,  or  one  al- 
ready built.  Also  made  in  sizes  and 
types  for  stores,  apartments,  hotels 
and  public  buildings. 


STRONG,  DURABLE    The  Majestic 


CONSTRUCTION 


is  extra 


able.  Built  with  a  heavy  steel  body, 
cast  semi-steel  door  frame  and  boiler 
plate  hopper.  It  will  last  the  life  of 
your  building. 


IT  IS  SAFE  AND 
BURGLAR  PROOF 


A  WINDOW  WHEN 
IT  IS  NOT  USED 


When  not  in 
use,  a  window 
in  the  Chute  door  admits  splendid- 
light  to  the  basement.  During  coal 
delivery  this  v^ndow  is  protected  by 
a  special  metal  plate. 


Strongly  con- 
structed of 
heavy  materials,  the  Majestic  locks 
automatically  and  is  gUcUTeinteed  bur- 
glar proof.  Opened  only  from  the 
inside  by  pulling  extended  chckin. 

AVOIDS  LITTERING    With  the  Ma- 


YOUR  PREMISES 


lawn,  walk,  or  flowers  are  not  dam- 
aged by  scattering  coal  eind  coal  dust. 
Both  your  premises  and  your  build- 
ing are  thus  protected. 


The  Majestic  Coal  Chute  Should 
Be  In  Every  Foundation 

Write  for  CateJogue  I  2,  and  name  of  near- 
est hardware  or  building  supply  dealer, 
handling  the  Majestic.  Investigate  this 
modern  home  necessity.  Working  draw- 
ings furnished  free  of  charge  to  architects 
and  others  interested. 

THE  MAJESTIC  COMPANY, 

120  Erie  Street, 

Huntington,  Indiana. 

Manufactured  in  Canada  by  the 
Call  Slave  and  Furnace  Co.,  Gall,  Ontario 


jestic,  your 
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TRY  The  Florsheim 
Shoe — know  it  by  act- 
ual wear  as  well  as  by 
reputation  and  you  will 
find  there's  a  big  difference 
in  shoes.  It  pays  to  get 
Florsheim  superior  style, 
fit  and  service. 

Ten  Dollars  and  up 

Consider  the  wear  not  the 
price  per  pair.  Look  for  the 
quality  mark  "Florsheim." 

The  Florsheim  Shoe 
Company 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


Write  for 
booklet  "Styles 
of  the  Times" 


The 
Qothic 


^OMEN^\1*n^i?s'" 


^H^H     pnrtment  of  bank   work. 
^V  ^m      plrasant  work,  with  mcn't  .  _ , 

W     V        Surn]    for   frt'L*    boi>k.    "How    to  Boconu-  h   Banker,"   by 
■      ■       K.it'.ir  G.  Alcorn,  Pres    American  School  ol  Banking. 
I    109  McLene  srdg.,  Columbus.  Ohio 


Ranks  arc  cmn\ny\ng  liundredA*  of  women  in  every  dc- 
up  to  eashier.  Clean. 
You  can  learn  by  mail. 


even    u| 
»  pay. 


d^diolus 

XX/E  ARE  growers  of  these 
'''  BULBS  on  our  own  farms 
v^here  our  cellars  now  contain 
over  two  million  bulbs,  more 
than  200  kinds. 

FLOWERS  ALL   a  -■     r\f\ 
SUMMER  FOR  H>  ■■■  •V-"^ 

Thert'  is  no  flovvoi  tliat  is  so  easily 
RTOwn  and  blooms  so  readily  as  the 
Gladiolus.  The  long  graceful  spikes 
open  successively  surprising  you 
with  their  brilliant  and  varied  col- 
ors, often  changing  as  each  spilcc 
opens  fully;  cut  as  first  flower  opens 
.iii.i  placed  in  water,  the  flowers  de- 
vt  lop  for  a  week,  even  to  the  last 
bud.  Ten  day  plantings  early  .Xpril 
till  Mid-June  bring  flowers  August 
till  October. 

We  want  every  garden  spot  to 
blaze  this  summer  with  these  won- 
derful showy  flowers.     So  we  offer 

VICTORY  GLADIOLUS    ^  1 

60  Bulbs,  Prepaid  •?  •■• 

to  ciistomrrs  within  fourth  postal  zone  1600 
niiltts]  from  Chicnso  or  New  York.  For 
further  zonoa  add  16c  in  stamps. 

VEGETABLES  ALL     a -m    oe 

THE  YEAR  FOR  ^  1  '-^^ 

[Ordered  alone,  price  $1.50] 
20  Laree  Pkts     'f  desired  we  will  include  our  No.  2  "Vlc- 
toryPackaae"of  Vctfetnble  .Seeds  (rcR- 
ular  price  ?i. 50),  20  best  kinds,  enouKli  for  .SO  ft.  SO  25 
garden  and  the  above  60<iladiolus  bulbs  prepaid   L 

Vaughnn's  Catalogue  "Gardening   Illustrated"  goes  with 
either,  or  by  mail  FREE.     144  big  pages. 

V.  s.  Gov't  Vaughan's  Seed  Store 

License  31-33  W.  Randolph  St.    iDept.  Di  CHICAGO 

N0.GJI074    41-43  Barclay  Street       (Dept.  D)  NEW  YORK 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

February  26. — President  Wilson  speaks  in 
defense  of  the  League  of  Nations  before 
members    of    the    Senate    and    Hoiise 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees  at  an  after- 
dinner  conference  in  the  White  House. 
Under  the  League  as  now  drafted,  he 
■ "  t;says    in    response     to    questions,  .  the 
t^     ^Monroe   Doctrine  is   safe,    the  United 
ii,  .»,States  has  the  ^  right  to  dechne  to  be 
"the    mandatory    of    any    nation,    and 
there  will  be  no  compulsion  on  us  to 
send  troops  abroad  to  enforce  the  orders 
of  the  League.     *    

London  is  watching  "with  intense  inter- 
est" President  Wilson's  campaign  to 
win  support  for  the  League,  says  a  dis- 
patch from  that  city.  Several  of  the 
more  influential  papers  ask  what  course 
the  United  States  can  follow  if  it 
rejects  the  League. 

'Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  attacking 
Article  X  of  the  League  as  "almost  the 
wiekedest  proposal  suggested  for  the 
commendation  of  mankind,"  starts  a 
campaign  in  favor  of  a  League  of  Nations 
in  some  particulars  opposed  to  the 
draft  adopted  at  Paris.  The  article 
attacked  pledges  the  contracting  nations 
to  respect  and  preserve  the  territorial 
integrity  and  existing  political  inde- 
pendence of  all  states  members  of  the 
League.  Had  such  a  covenant  been  in 
existence  among  the  groat  Powers 
in  1776,  says  the  Senator,  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  could  never  have 
been  founded. 

February  27. — Senator  Spencer,  of  Mis- 
souri, introduces  a  resolution  planned 
to  safeguard  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by 
an  amendment  to  the  League  of  Nations 
compact.  President  Wilson,  it  is  re- 
I)orted  from  Washington,  will  vigor- 
ously oppose  any  amendment  to  the 
proposed  constitution  of  the  League, 
except  in  phraseology. 
Peace  with  the  League  of  Nations  or  war 
and  preparations  for  war,  including 
the  "intt^rnationalism  of  the  anarchist 
and  the  Bolshevik,  "  are  the  alternatives 
before  the  world,  declares  Senator 
Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  (Com- 
mittee, in  an  address  before  the  Senate. 

February  28. — Senator  Lodge,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, attacking  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
the  Senate,  demands  a  "binding  and 
shackling  peace"  with  the  enemy  as 
I  lie  first  move. 

Tlie  draft  of  the  League  of  Nations  is 
received  in  Germany  as  meaning  little 
l«-ss  than  ruin  for  Germans,  says  a 
dispatch  from  Dusseldorf,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 23.  The  German  press  are  said  to 
be  incensed  because  Teutons  have  had 
no  voice  in  drafting  the  proposals. 

President  Wilson,  in  declaring  that  he 
will  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third 
term,  uses  language  regarding  some  of 
the  League  of  Nations'  opponents, 
reports  Washington,  "so  strong  that 
Democratic  committeemen  won't  quote 
him." 

The  Peace  Conference  plans  to  reach 
agreements  on  the  more  important 
questions  between  March  8  and  March 
15,  according  to  a  statement  made  by 
Capt.  Andre  Tardieu,  French  delegate, 
says  a  report  from  Paris.  The  Con- 
ference has  four  vital  problems  to 
solve,  he  explained:  Tlie  Franco- 
German  frontier,  the  Adriatic  situation, 
the  Russian  frontier,  and  freedom  of 
the  seas. 

March  1. — The  Peace  Conference  Com- 
mission of  Reparation,  reports  Paris, 
has  \'irtually  completed  its  study  of  the 
•  indemnity  which  Germany  must  pay 
to  the  Allied  and  associated  Powers  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  shall  bo  jiaid. 


A  Beautiful  English  Walnut  Tree  in 
Washington's  Garden.    Mt.   Vernon. 

The  Great  Washington 

probably  did  not  know  that  an  acre  (50  trees)  of 

English  Walnut  Trees 

will  produce  in  a  single  year  food  equal  to6o,oooeggs  (as 
asserted  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellog),  but  he  did  know  the  great 
value  of  nut  trees  and  planted  them  around  his  home  at 
Mt.  Vernon.  I'oumay  not  know  that  at  Rochester  wehave 
highly  developed  under  severe  climatic  conditions  ihe 

Northern  Grown  English  Walnut  Tree 

so  that  it  is  available  for  planting  about  your  home  in 
your  garden  and  orchard,  with  the  same  assurance  of 
success  as  a  planting  of  Apples,  Pears  and  Peaches — 
Oaks  and  Maples. 

Read  about  these  Wonderful  trees  in  our  IQI9 
catalogue,  which  will  l)e  sent  free  on  request,  and  let  us 
aid  you  in  making  a  sele>.tion  for  your  own  particular 
requirements. 

GLEN  BROS.,    Inc.,    Clenwood  Nursery, 
1811   Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BIG    CATALOG,    Ires. 


Skin  Tortured 

Babies  Sleep 

After  Cuticura 


All  druggists;  Soap  25.  Ointment  25  &  50,  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cntlcnra,  Dept.  6B,  Boston." 


F"  1 0  r«     id  o- 


MELBA  % 

The  Ogor  Supreme     /^ 


MATCHLESS  Novel,  dis- 
I  PTTIirF  tinctand 
LE.TTUCE;  absolutely 
the  tenderest,  sweetest  and 
quickest  lettucegrown.Thisis 
voufhedfor  bythousandswbo 
grew  It  last  year.  Pkt.  16c. 

HOW  TO  COOK  VEGETA- 
BLES, a  booklet  givi:  ,7  666 
receipts  for  cookingt  c&nning 
and  preservingallveifetables. 
Willmakeone  8  gardencrops 
doubly  valuable.  10c. 

FOR  10  GTS.  we  will  mall 
Ksmple  packet  Lettuce  seed. 
Cook  Book  and  big  calalog* 

All  flower  and  vegetable  seeds, 
bulbs,  plants,  and  berries.  We  grow  the  finest  Gladioli, 
Dahlias,  Cannas.  Irises,  Peonies.  Perennials,  Shrubs, 
Vines.  Ferns,  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  Asters.  Pansies.  Beets, 
Beans.  Cabbage.  Onions,  Tomatoes,  Seed  Corn.  Potatoes, 
etc.    All  special  prize  strains,  and  many  sterling  novelties. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS.  Inc.  "  Floral  Park,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

1.  L.-«is  (■ir:ir  Mfi:.  Co..  N.  "urk.  N    J,.  \Iak.r> 

-  Lartri  ^:  Iii.ii'.'rii-itiu  (in.-ir  hjjit.Ty  ml  it  .■  W  ..ilii 


■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

F\<-ci]tivo    AccountAnta    command    big    (iHlarien. 

hounanda    of    firms    nerd    them.       Only    2,600 

t>rtifi<-d    Public    ArcountanCs  In  U.   S        HMir 

ar«    parninif  $:t.O<Kt    to   flO.fNK)   a    j-oar.       W« 

train  yttij    thon'Iy  by    mail    in  Kpan'  time    for 

C,  v.  A.  <^\amin«tion«  tir  o\<*\'uli% «"  account- 

Intr  positionB.      Knnwleditc  of  bo«>kkccpin* 

imnoci'HTvary    to    boirin— wo    prvparc     jrou 

from  the  (nrtiind  up.    <^ur  rovira**  and  «*r- 

vicr  arc  nndrr  the  ^iipcrvivjon  of  WiMiam 

W.    rjinl.'nhnl?.    A.    M-.  <V   P.   A   .  Former 

('.implrvilh-r  and  Iniitrtirtor.   I'nivcr^itv  of 

lllinoia.  H«mBl**d    by  a  utatT  of  K"      V     A'a, 

inrludinir  mrmbrra  of  the  Amcrtcat.   Inpti- 

lule  of  Accountanla.    l^ow  tuition  ft?r  -  ♦aay 

tcrmB.     Write  now  for  information  and  fr«« 

biN^k  of  arcoiintanrv  fwrtw. 

IjiSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

Dcpf.352-UAB  Clucago,  111. 

"World's  Greatest  Extension  C'nH"*r  jjfy  " 
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This 

Fountain  Brush 
Acts  Like  a 
Fountain  Pen 


WHAT  the  fountain  pen  did  for  writing, 
the    Warner    Fountain  Shaving     Brush 
has  done  for    shaving.       Shaving  is  as 
much  more  convenient  vv^ith  this  fountain  brush 
as  wrriting  is  more  convenient  with  the   foun- 
tain pen.     It  is  as  much  easier  and  quicker. 

The   Warner  Fountain   Shaving   Brush  is  in- 
geniously  clever.     Soap  and  brush  together  are 
one  handy  unit.     The  cream  is  in  the  handle  of 
the  brush  in  a  tightly  sealed  container. 

There  is  a  cap  on  the  handle.     Turn  it  and  just 
the  right  amount  of  soap  spouts  from  a  soft  rubber 
tube  into  the  heart  of  the  brush.  It  is  instantly  ready. 
The  soap  is  in  just  the  right  place  to  lather  quickest 
— the  bend  of  the  bristles. 

This  brush  does  in  seconds  what  took  minutes  be- 
fore.    Men  delight  in  its  efficiency  and  convenience, 
its  speed  and  cleanliness.     You  will  wonder  how  you 
ever  got  along  w^ithout  it. 

Finest  Brush — Finest  Cream 

The   brush   is   a   genuine   Rubberset.     The   bristles  can't  come  out. 
They  are   of   fine  quality.      An   ordinary    old   fashioned   brush  w^ith    the 
same  bristles  would  cost  nearly  as  much  as  the  Warner  does,  $4.00.    The 
Warner  is  decidedly  a  bargain.     It  is  a  lifetime  investment. 

The   cream   is    Mennen's    famous   shaving  cream.     Enough  for  vsreeks 
is  included  v^^ith  every  brush  at  its   regular  price.      It  comes   in  a  cartridge 
to  fit  the  handle  of  the  brush.     When  the  one  that  comes  with   the  brush   is 
used  up  your  dealer  will  supply  another  for  35c. 


The  Soap  is  in 

the  Handle 

of  the  Brush 


y  ®  "^^  J<«y 'S»  A  1 2«^^ 


•  "  ei/eryt/iing  hut  ttte  raz,or  " 

The  Sanitary  Way 

The  Warner  brings  sanitary  shaving.  Between  shaves  the  ven- 
tilated telescoping  handle  slides  up  over  the  brush.  Brush  and 
soap  are  protected  from  dust  and  germs.  The  damp  brush  can't 
harm  anything  even  in  your  grip.      It  dries  quickly. 

The  brush  can  be  kept  constantly  clean,  cleaner  than  any  other 
brush.  It  can  be  easily  sterilized  by  unscrewing  the  brush  end  and 
dropping  it  into  boiling  water.  This  is  an  important  feature.  The 
largest  barber  shop  in  the  world  in  the  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
New  York,  adopted  the  Warner  Brush  exclusively,  on  this  account. 

Go  To  Your  Dealer 

Go  see  this  brush  today,  at  your  dealer's.  If  his  supply  has  not 
yet  arrived,  mail  us  his  name  on  the  coupon  printed  here  and  we  wrill 
send  him  a  brush  post-haste  for  your  free  inspection  and  approval. 

If  entirely  satisfied,  pay  the  dealer  $4  (the  regular  price  includ- 
ing a  cartridge  of  cream)  and  the  brush  is  yours. 

But  if  for  any  reason  you  don't  want  it  after  examination,  you 
are  not  obliged  to  pay  any  money  wrhatever.  Go  try  your  dealer 
today.  If  you  don't  find  this  brush  ther»  mail  us  the  free  approval 
coupon  without  fail. 

Canadian  Price,  $S.OO 

WARNER-PATTERSON   COMPANY 

901  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  (-375) 


l\ 


FREE   APPROVAL   COUPON 

WARNER-PATTERSON  CO..  901  S.  MichUM  Ave.,  Chicajo 

Send  a  Warner  Fountain  Shaving  Bnish  in  care  ot  the 
dealer  named  below  for  my  free  inspection  and  approval. 
If  entirelv  satisfied  I  agree  to  accept  the  brush  and  pay  the 
dealer  $4  for  brush  and  one  cartridge  of  cream.  This  does 
not  obligate  me  to  pay  any  money  if  after  free  examina- 
tion I  decide  I  do  not  want  the  brush.     In  Canada.  $5. 

My  \n me 

A  ddress 

Dealer's  Name 

Address 
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Spring  Thoughts      i, 

For  Ameiican   Housewives 


UNIVERSAL 


\  ^7  .    Home   Need 


yxTiders,FvQry  ^ 


tJNIVT,?.SAL 
tletliic  To»il« 


UNIVERSAL 

Home  Needs 


With  the  advent  of  spring  new  supplies  and  furnishings 
are  required  for  the  home. 

Upkeep  neglected  perhaps  because  of  the  war  takes 
precedence  in  the  minds  of  all  housekeepers. 

Thousands  of  women  with  the  aid  of  UNIVERSAL 
Home  Needs  helped  in  the  great  work  of  food  conservation. 
They  will  hereafter  turn  instinctively  to  UNIVERSAL 
Home  Needs. 

The  universal  Line  includes  a  great  variety  of 
household  aids,  each  one  designed  to  perform  better  and 
easier  service  in  the  dining  room,  kitchen  or  boudoir. 
Also  many  things  useful  in  the  office,  factory,  school  and 
out  of  doors.    - 

This  well  advertised  line  no  doubt  is  now  giving 
satisfactory  service  in  your  homes.  Many  more  of  these' 
Home  Needs  you  could  use  to  good  advantage. 

Universal  items  wiU  pay  for  themselves  in  but  a 
short  time  and  bring  comfort  into  your  home.^ 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  UNIVERSAL  Line  r>cxt  time 
you  shop.      Every  piece   is  guaranteed  to  do  alt    we  claim  it. 

Ojt  satf  at  Hardware  anJ  Houst/urnishing  Storrs. 
B/eftrif  Apptiant-fi  at  Electric  Li^Mltmg  Compamies  amJ  Electrtcat  l)ealer$. 

Write  for  free  booklet  ,\o.  2f)0 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

The  TViide  Mark  Kruyum  In  Every  Horn* 


UNIVERSAL 
N«,U3«6:        »I7> 


UNIVERSAL 

Pnckd  Kttit 

PcvlHudk. 

N<k  7)107  USO 


'  UNIVERSAL 

St)«*re 
SI  OO  utA  upwtrd 


UNIVERSAL  UNIVERSAL 

I  Inui^oU  Spalulu  Bolchn  Kull 

No  2103         «k.  N»  21S0  6oi. 


I'NIVERSAL 


UNIVERSAL 


I'NIM  IC  \i 

No.  V7V  »»  .'S  pn  «1 

Oho  .«.  Ii««  \*  lX>  u<~.tJ 


L\I\TRSAL 
S.  04411        »*00 
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An  immediate  payment  will  be  de- 
manded, while  the  remainder  will  be 
scattered  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
actual  gold  and  silver  money  in  posses- 
sion of  Germany  is  reported  to  be  less 
than  $2,600,000,000. 
Senator  Knox,  of  Pennsylvania,  speaking 
in  the  Senate  in  opposition  to  the 
present  draft  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
says  that  exclusion  of  the  Central 
Powers  means  that  Germany  and  other 
"outlaw  states"  will  unite  and  prepare 
for  a  greater  war. 

A  cable  message  from  Tokyo  received  in 
Honolulu  quotes  Premier  Hara,  of 
Japan,  as  declaring,  in  answer  to  an 
interpolation  in  the  Diet,  that  the 
constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations  as 
formulated  at  Paris  must  be  modified 
before  Japan  mil  be  able  to  join  the 
League. 

March  2. — Italy  is  willing  to  compromise 
her  claims  pn  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  says  a  dispatch  from  Rome, 
which  quotes  Premier  Orlando.  "  Fiume 
may  be  said  to  be  threatened  with  a 
loss  of  ItaUan  nationality  and  inde- 
pendence," the  Premier  added. 

Three  distinct  groups,  the  first  favoring 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  second 
absolutely  opposing  it,  and  the  third 
those  who  favor  some  sort  of  league, 
but  not  just  as  proposed  at  Paris,  have 
arisen  at  Washington,  says  a  dispatch 
from  that  city.  The  last  group  is  re- 
ported to  be  numerically  the  strongest. 

President  Wilson  informs  a  delegation 
from  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
that  he  is  persuaded  that  the  Allied 
nations  are  ready  to  permit  the  founda- 
tions of  a  Jewish  commonwealth  to  be 
laid  in  Palestine. 

On  the  eve  of  the  most  critical  week  of 
the  Peace  Conference,  says  a  dispatch 
from  Paris,  the  lack  of  news  indicates 
the  importance  attached  to  preventing 
Germany  from  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  trend  of  the  deliberation. 

The  prevaihng  opinion  in  England  is  that 
America  won't  reject  the  League  of 
Nations,,  say  dispatches  from  London. 
Otherwise  "dispatches  now  coming  from 
the  United  States  would  cause  con- 
siderable alarm," 

March  3. — Thirty-seven  men  who  will  be 
members  of  the  next  Senate,  reports 
Washington,  have  signed  a  round  robin 
declaring  their  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed plan  for  a  League  of  Nations,  and 
calling  upon  the  Peace  Conference  to 
conclude  peace  at  once  with  Germany, 
leaving  consideration  of  the  League 
imtil  the  peace  treaty  has  been  signed. 
These  thirty-seven  constitute  more  than 
one-third  of  the  membership,  or  enough 
to  defeat  ratification  of  any  treaty. 
Senator  Sherman,  of  Illinois,  attacks 
President  Wilson  as  "a  iisurper  and 
dictator"  and  declares  the  proposed 
League  of  Nations  opposed  to  the 
American  Constitution. 

A  new  map  of  Europe  is  rapidly  taking 
form,  reports  Paris,  and  within  a  week 
the  frontiers  of  the  old  states  will 
largely  be  defined  as  they  are  to  appear 
in  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the  successive 
documents  fixing  territorial  limits. 

The  Peace  Conference  Committee  on 
Reparation  has  estimated  that  $120,- 
000,000,000  is  the  amount  which  the 
enemy  countries  ought  to  pay  the 
Allied  and  associated  Powers,  says  a 
Havas  agency  dispatch  from  Paris. 
France,  adds  the  statement,  demands  an 
immediate  payment  of  $5,000,000,000. 

March  4. — In  a  speech  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House,  New  York  City,  on 
the  eve  of  his  return  to  Paris,  President 
Wilson  declares  that  American  citizens 
are  overwhelminglj^  in  favor  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  that  most  of 
the  Senatorial  opposition  jto  the  League 
is  based  on  a  "doctrine  of  careful 
selfishness." 


The  Senate  refuses  to  pass  the  Naval 
Bill,  which  would  have  given  the 
President,  according  to  opponents  of 
the  League,  a  "big  club  to  use  at  the 
Peace  Conference." 

Women  workers  of  the  United  States  are 
to  be  represented  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference by  delegates  from  the  New 
York  Women's  Trade  Union  League 
and  from  the  United  States  Women  in 
Industry  Service,  according  to  an 
annoimcement  made  by  the  League  in 
New  York  City. 

CENTRAL    POWERS 

February  26. — Saxony  is  in  the  throes 
of  a  Spartacide  and  Radical  Socialist 
revolution  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government,  says  a  dispatch  from 
Berlin.  A  general  strike  has  been 
proclaimed. 

Independent  Socialists  in  Leipzig  are 
reported  to  be  demanding  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  National  Asseml)ly  and  the 
establishment  of  a  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat. 

Baden  is  reported  to  be  subjected  to  a 
new  Spartacide  revolt,  with  Mannheim 
as  the  center.  Spartacide  armed  bands 
have  upset  the  elections  at  Diisseldorf 
by  burning  the  ballot-boxes. 

A  dispatch  from  Essen  says  that  the  strike 
m'ovements  in  Essen  and  the  Ruin- 
region  are  on  the  decline,  but  the 
Spartacides  are  continuing  their  violent 
propaganda,  and  it  is  feared  that  the 
revolt  in  the  region  will  flare  up  again 
in  a  few  weeks. 

The  German  Government  will  appeal  to 
all  holders  of  foreign  securities,  says 
a  dispatch  from  Berlin,  to  turn  them  in 
for  use  in  paying  for  food-importations. 

The  German  revolution  was  a  piece  of 
theatrical  manipulation  by  agents  of 
the  militaristic  oligarchy  to  win  an 
armistice,  according  to  a  "prominent 
American  Socialist  in  close  touch  with 
German  Liberals  in  Switzerland  and 
with  exceptional  sources  of  secret 
information,"  says  a  dispatch  from 
Paris. 
February  27. — Entente  troops  are  about 
to  occupy  the  Mannheim  bridge-head, 
says  a  dispatch  to  the  Basel  N'nch- 
richten,  in  order  to  stop  the  civil  war 
raging  there  between  Spartacide  and 
German  troops. 

Another  Soldiers'  and  Wox'kmen's  Con- 
vention will  be  called  for  the  end  of 
March,  says  a  dispatch  from  Berlin. 

The  former  German  Kaiser,  says  a  dis- 
patch from  Weimar,  recently  appealed 
to  the  German  revolutionary  govern- 
ment for  money  and  was  advanced 
$150,000.  The  proportion  of  the 
Kaiser's  wealth  to  wliich  he  is  still 
entitled  is  said  to  be  '$18,750,000. 

February  28. — The  German  National  As- 
sembly at  Weimar,  says  a  dispatch  from 
Copenhagen,  has  passed  the  National 
Army  Bill  on  third  reading. 

March  1. — Chancellor  Scheidemann  has 
resigned,  and  a  further  revolutionary 
movement  in  Germany  is  imminent, 
according  to  unconfirmed  reports  reach- 
ing London  through  Holland. 

A  Soviet  Republic  has  been  proclaimed 
in  Brunswick,  says  a  dispatch  from 
Berlin. 

Government  troops  are  marcliing  from 
three  directions  iipon  Halle  and  IMerse- 
burg,  Prussian  Saxonj^  says  a  dispatch 
from  Basel,  quoting  the  Gazette,  of 
Frankfurt.  According  to  this  au- 
thority, more  than  180.000  volunteers 
have  enrolled  throughout  Germany  to 
aid  the  Government. 

The  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Congress  at 
Munich,  says  a  dispatch  from  Zurich, 
has  declared  martial  law  for  all  Ba^  aria. 

London  newspapers,  says  a  dispatch 
from  that  city,  seem  to  be  agreed  that 
there  is  great  danger '  of  a   spread  of 


DIRECT 


=  DIAMONDS 

FROM    JASON  WEILER  &  SONS, 

of  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
leading  diamond  Importers 
For  over  42  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler  & 
Sons  of  Boston  has  been  one  of  the  leadingdiamond 
importing  concerns  in  Amerira  selhng  to  jewelers. 
However,  a  large  business  is  done  direct  by  mail 
with  customers  at  importing  prices!  Here  are 
several  diamond  offers — direct  to  you  by  mail 
— which  >  learly  demonstrate  our  ptjsition  to  name 
prices  on  diamonds  that  should  surely  interest  any 
present  or  prospective  diamond  purchaser: 


1  carat,  $95.00 

This  Ktiniine  nut*  carat  dia- 
nioiKl.j.s  (if  fine  hrilliane.v  and 
perfectly  rut.  Moutlted  iu 
'J'inaiiy  style.  14ti.  solid  gold 
seltiniJ.  Mone.v  refunded  un- 
less entirely  satisfied.  <t^QC 
Our  firiec  direct  to  you   <P»'«' 


White  Solid  Cold 

Diamond  Ring  $150.00 

'11 1  is  ladies'  rint;  is  made  of  white 
s'.lid  :;old,  wliich  duplicates  the 
l)eauty  of  platiuuut.  It  is  richly 
carved  and  pierced  in  the  new 
lace-work  effect.  Set  with  per- 
fectly cut.  hlue  white  diamond 
of  exceptional  hrill-  4!'|  CA 
iancy.    Our  price.  .  .  .    «l»*  JV» 


Men's  Diamond  Ring 

$330.00 

Perfectly  cut  hlue  \vhite  dia- 
mond mounted  iu  141t.  solid 
gold,  new  stylo  octagon  set- 
ting, ftloncy  refunded  if  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  this  ex- 
ceptional value. 

If  desired,  rings  will  be  sent 
to  your  bank  or  any  Express 
Co.  with  privilege  of  examina- 
tion. Our  diamond  guarantee 
for  full  value  for  all  time  goes 
with  every  purchase. 

WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  THISoa- 
VALU.\BLE 
CATALOG  ON 
HOW  TO  BUY 
DIAMONDS 


A  few  weights  and  prices 

of  otiier  diamon 

d  rings — 

yi  carat    .     . 

$  19.00 

H  carat    .     . 

32.00 

yi  carat    .     . 

43.00 

1  H  carats     . 

139.00 

2  carats     .     . 

189.00 

Money    refu 

nded  if 

1  not  entirely  satisfied 

This  lx)olc  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated. Tells  how  t/>  judge, 
select  and  huy  diamonds. 
Tells  how  they  mine,  cut 
and  market  diamonds.  This 
book  shows  weights,  sizes 
and  pi  ices  ($10  to  $10,000). 

A  cop7  will  be  mailed  to 
you  FREE  on  receipt  of 
yoar  nsime  and  address. 

Write  for  128-page  43d  Annual 

Catalog  and  New  Spring  Supplement 

of  Jewelry,  Watches,  Silver,  etc 

Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

347    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since  1876 

Foreign  Agencies:  Amsterdam  and  Paris 


A  QUART  LASTS  A  YEAR 

GOLDEN  STAR 

Auto  Body  Polish 

It  can  be  had  at  your  dealers 
GOLDEN  STAR  POLISH  MFG.  CO..  Kansas  City.  Mc.  U.S.A. 


VA  UW  Germantown  Zephyr,  ^  11 

Ii\I\il  DaintyColors.  Direct  T"  PCF  ID. 
from  Mill.  Quality  Guaranteed.  Postal  brings  samples. 
AMERICAN  SPINNING  CO.,  73  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia 


K-ONOMY 

iien&wable^EUSES 


insure  maximum  safety  and  minimum 
cost   in  safeguarding  electrical  circuits 
against  the  fire  and  accident  hazards  of 
overloads  and  short  circuits.    -An  inex- 
pensive "Drop  Out"   Renewal    Link    re- 
stores   a    blown    Economy    Fuse    to    its 
original  efficiency.     The   Economy  is  the 
pioneer  renewable  fuse.    As  compared  with 
th»?  use  of  one-time  fuses,  it  cuts  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs  approximately  So';-. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 

Kinzie  and  Orleans  Sts..  CHICAGO.  U.S.A. 

Sf>lf  matin/nrturrrartf  "ARKLKSS"—thr  Xon- 

A>Fleu-oo/c  F\,sr  trt'th  thr  tOO'  r  Guarnrtterd 

lutiiealor. 

Economy  Fasts  are  also  made  in  Canada  at  Monlreal 
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C^ere  is  danger  in 
tender  gums 


^M4»n.'^XiS 


NEW   YORK 


SPECIALIST  IN 
DISEASES  OF  THE  HOUTH 

PREPARED  FOB  T|<e  ' 

pbescrFption  OP'THK 
nFWTtI    PRGFESSIOIt. 


^jarfs 


FOR 
THE 

GUMS 


To  preserve 
healthy  teeth 
the  ordinary 
tooth'paste  is  futile. 
You  must  first  care 
for  the  gums,  on- 
which  tooth  health 
depends.  . 

How  many  peo- 
ple think  of  this? 
Yet  four  out  of  five 
people  over  forty 
suffer  from  gum- 
decay,  or  Pyorrhea 
( Riggs'  Disease). 

At  first  the  gums  be- 
come tender,  though 
actual  gum  -  shrinkage 
is  imperceptible.  But 
in  time  receding  gums 
will  surely  loosen 
your  teeth,  and  then 
only  a  dentist  can  save 
them.  The  tender . 
bleeding  gums  of 
Pyorrhea  act  as  so 
many  doorways  for 
disease  germs  to 
enter  the  system  — 
causing  other  ailments. 

Forhan's   (For   the 
Gums)  prevents  Pyor- 
rhea, i(  used  in  lime 
and  used  consistent- 
ly.      This   means 
that    it  prevents 
gum-shrinkage,  gum- 
tenderness,  gum- 
bleeding.     So,  auto- 
matically,    Forhan's 
prevents  tooth  loos- 
ening. 

Brush  your  teeth 
wiih  It.  It  scientifi- 
cally cleans  the  teeth 
— keeps  them  white 
an6  clean. 

If  gum-shrinkage 
has  already  set  in, 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  den- 
tist immediately  for 
treatment, 
30c  and  60c  tubes 
All  Druggists 

FOE H AX  CO. 

,Viui;th  .lrf.,.V.F. 


Price. 
SI. 00 


*  '  PUr^MF  '  '    WITHOUT  BEING 
myjl^Ii,  OVERHEARD 

Wondrrful  Snnitnru  wliisprrintf  telcjihoin^ 
mouthpiece  enables  you  to  talk  freely  without 
beinif  oviThciird.  Hold  s.-eret  ronwrMation- 
Ev4Ty  advuntiKf"  of  a  b««>lli  telephone— S^-nt 
postpaid  for  only  $1.00.  Money  back  if  notmorc 
than  pleased. 

THE  COLYTT  LABORATORIES 
S69  W.  Washington  St.  Chicago,  III. 


INVENTORS 


\\  luj  (ir>irc  tOM-iurr  pdtiMlt  ntiould 
write  (or  ourKUide  book,  "How  To 
(id  \oiir  I'litiit.  "  .St^ud  modrl  or  skcltli  and  description 
and  we  will  Kivc  our  opinion  of  its  Piitentablc  nature. 
Randolph  v"t  Co.,  Dept.    171,  VVashinston,  D.  C. 


a 


Have  Gear  l?ecerds 
,  that  Never  Fade 


Bolshevism,  neurasthenia,  anarchy,  and 
general  social  I  disorders  throughout 
Germany.  - 

March  2. — The  possible  fall  of  the  German 
Government,  reports  BerUn,  is  sug- 
gested in  consultations  between  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  and  the  Work- 
men's Council.  All  the  correspondents 
represent  the  situation  as  grave. 
The  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Congress, 
says  a  dispatch  from  Munich,  has 
adopted  by  a  large  majority  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  "the  Soldiers'  and 
Workmen's  Council  constitutes  tlie 
Provisional  National  Council  of  the 
free  state  of  Bavaria." 

March  3. — Hugo  Haase,  addressing  the 
four-day  conclave  of  Independent 
Socialists  in  Berhn,  on  March  2,  in- 
timated that  a  second  revolution  was 
planned  in  Germany.  Haase,  according 
to  the  dispatches,  predicted  that  two 
Governments  would  be  the  outcome, 
one  in  Weimar,  and  the  other  in  Berlin, 
with  the  latter  responsible'  to  the 
Soviets, 

The  Independent  Socialists  are  reported 
to  be  openly  planning  the  overthrow 
of  the  Ebert  Government. 

A  general  strike  in  Dresden  w^as  called  on 
March  2,  says  a  report  from  Berlin, 
and  a  general  strike  in  Berlin  is  said 
to  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  days. 

The  Bavarian  royal  family,  including 
former  King  Ludwig  and  former  Prince 
Leopold,  have  escaped  into  Austria, 
says  a  report  from  Vienna. 

March  4. — A  general  strike  began  in 
Berlin  on  the  evening  of  ]\Iarch  3,  says 
a  wireless  received  in  London.  All 
traffic  has  been  sto])t  on  the  street- 
cars and  the  elevated  and  underground 
railways.  According  to  Copenhagen 
advices,  martial  law  has  been  declared 
in  Berlin  and  its  suburbs.  A  Spartacide 
marine  division  has  seized  police  head- 
quarters, dispersing  the  Government 
troops,  says  a  dispatch  from  Berlin, 
but  Gustave  Xoske,  the  Minister  of 
War,  has  taken  measures  which  "seem 
to  be  effective." 

Al-'FAIHS    IN    RUSSIA    AND    POLAND 

February  26. — Bolshm-ik  financial  repre- 
sentatives in  Norway,  says  a  report 
from  Stockholm,  have  submitted  to  the 
American  Alinister  an  offer  to  exchange 
an  American  citizen  named  Kolo 
Matiano,  who  is  now  confined  under 
sentence  of  death  bj'^  the  Bolslieviki, 
for  either  Eugene  V.  Debs  or  Thomas 
J.  JNIooney,  American  "Reds"  now  held 
in  American  jails. 

The  ports  of  Libau  and  Windau,  in  Cour- 
land  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  which  wore 
taken  by  the  Bolslieviki  on  January  31, 
have  been  recaptured  by  the  Germans, 
reports  Copenhagen. 

Ja])anese  forces  in  a  clash  with  the 
Bolslieviki  twenty  miles  east  of  Blago- 
vieslitchensk,  capital  of  the  Amur 
province,  lost  two  olTicers  and  eighteen 
men  killed  and  twenty  woimdrd,  saj's  a 
report  from  Vladiv'ostok. 

February  27.  —  Rejiorts  from  Archangel 
received  in  London  announce  an 
Allied  advance  of  more  than  twenty-six 
miles,  with  the  Bolshi'viki  sufftjring 
heavy  casualties.  Bolshevik  trooi)s  on 
February  2.")  are  reported  to  have  at- 
tempted a  counttT-attack  against  the 
newly  gained  Allied  positions  on  the 
Murmansk  front.  They  were  repulsed 
'with  heavy  losses. 

Martih  1. — Bolslu^vik  forces  have  been 
routed  in  tiic  Caucasus,  on  the  Volga, 
and  in  Lithuania,  actrording  to  reports 
reaching  London.  In  th<^  last-named 
theater  the  Bolsheviki  have  asked  for 
an  armistice. 

Tlie  volunteer  army  of  Kuban  Cos- 
sacks, which  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
Bolsheviki   ie   the   northern  Cauciisus, 


Stop  Drinking  Coffee! 


r*-- 


i^HEALTHJr 

BlenO 

A  COFFEE  iSUBSTlTUTE 


CHICORY  f. 
'V^CT  Of 

(^ 

'^'CHOLs  Coffee  OjMPAT" 

i>^«^  CHICAGO.    U.SA. 


THE  f"? 
STOH»CM 


It's  Different 

Not  Coffee— But  Tastes  Like  It 

If  you  have  a  case  of  "nerves"  or  are  run 
down,  if  you  are  Sleepless,  liave  that  Tired 
Feeling,    Brain    Kag,    Drow.siness.      Coffee 
Kills  Nerve  Force.     Health  Blend  is  a  Re- 
freshing, Palatatjle,  Invigorating  drink.    A 
Combination    of    Cereals   with   fine  Coffee 
Flavor.    Trj-  it.     You  will  always  drink  it. 
it  is  cheaper  than  any  other  substitute. 
Send  10  Cents  for  sample  or  50  Cents 
For  one  Pound  to  the  Manufacturer, 
NICHOLS  COFFEE   COMPANY 
15  E.  23rd  St.  Chicago,  V.  S.  A. 

rSTUDY  AT  HOME 

I^.M-.inn'  a  lawyer,  l^pally 
.'  trained  men  win  hiurh  positionn 
'  and  biK  success  in  business  and 
'  public  life.  Greater  opportu- 
nities ni>w  than  ever  before.  Bo 
independent— boa  leader.   Law- 

S3,6oo''to^»10.000  Annually 

We  guide  you  step  by  st<?p.  Vou  r.in  train  at  bom* 
daring  pparo  dme.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  Htat«.  Money  refunded  accordtnff  to  our 
Guarantoo  Bond  it  dissatisfied.  Decree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  succesflful  atudenta  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  eaay  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  (Jot  our  valuable  120  pane 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them -now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  352-LB,    Chicago 


ENTER  t 


BUSINESS 


f  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  p;iiods  to  buy,  no  aiieiiry  or  Soliciting. 
AdJress  Stephenson  Laboratory,    3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mats. 


FREE -1^11^% 


'  oiir  czpinic.      Stale  sl/e  waiileil  (in  postal. 

[REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO.,  Dept.  C    B«ton,Mass. 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Ar 


for  Awto  lir«'B.  IVtuliIo  mileaire.  prt-vent 
blowouts  and  puncturi>d.  F.at.ily  applied  in  st.y 
tire.      I '  ^1  d   ovt-r    and    over    in    nevefHl     tin  s. 

'1  hMijx;irL.l!»  nol.l     r>etaild  free.     ARontii  wante.I. 

American  Accessories  Co.,  Pept.  3 16  Cincinnati.  0. 


THE   BOYS'  MAGAZINE— FREE! 

Send  to-day  for  a  free  sample  cojiy.  Splendid  stories  — 
boautifti!  illustrat'ons — handsome  aivers  in  ctilois.  .\dilrc^< 
The  S.'Ott  F.  Ri'dfipld  Co.,  2S25  M.iln  St.,  Smethport.  P,i. 


FORCETFULNESS 


ii.t-  caiib'd  ihc  lair  tditice  ot  a  hfc*>  hop*' 
aiui  ambition  to  go  uy  in  ^nlok^  more 
ofti'tt  than  almost  any  other  human  lail- 
inR.  If  you  wouk!  tmrrcrd.if  you  would 
hold  i>osiiion^*  of  importance  and  rcsjxjn- 
sihility,  you  >.  ust  stop  for nftting.  The  cul- 
tivation of  a  retentive  memory  for  facts. 
faccM,  htiures,  and  the  like  can  he  accom- 
pli-hed  with  ea^c,  no  matter  what  your 
handicap  tiuiy  he.  by  the  >*tudy  of  LotsetU's 
Mrmory System-  practical. j*ctenti he. men- 
tal training  thai  ensures  results.  Write  to- 
day for  fret-  booklet  "lii-nt  to  Krmrmb^r" 
and  ptotci  t  vour.-ell  acain^'t  dis,\^tcr. 

I  11. iV  .V  11f»cn:ilU  ('..inp.-KM  .1).  |»1.    VIT.   >-t»  Yor| 


A  GUIDE  TO  GOOD   ENGLISH 

Here  is  a  t>ook  ot  iinmc.iiurahlc  value  to  every  user  of  the 
KuKli^^h  lauKuace  who  w.ints  to  avoid  the  slips  in  Rrammar  and 
ineleg-anrie^of  Knuh-^h  tli.tt  s<i  easily  creep  into  writinn  and 
sfM'ech — "A  I>csk-IUK)k  t»f  Krn>rN  in  EnKlish."  hy  Dr.  Krank 
}l.  \'izetrlly.  In  alphabetical  onler.  Ihc  Author  treat;*  Inin- 
drcds  (f  ccmmon  errors,  explaining  where  the  mintjikoi*  lie. 
and  what  are  the  correct  forms. 

•'It  should  be  on  tlic  table  of  c\'cr>*  one  who  wishw  to 
speak  ptire  KuKlish." — The  Item,  Philadelphia. 
Cloth-lHutnd,  <^4.l  p<iK*^s.     Pritf,  $i.oo  net:  h\  mnii,  $t.oS 
FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  354  60  Fourth  Ave  .  New  York 
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ON  THE  LATEST  MODEL 
TOASTERS  AND  IRONS 

— you  just  press  a  button  to  turn  the  current  off.  No  need  to  touch 
the  hot  connector  plug.  And  to  turn  the  current  on,  just  press  the 
white  button  of  the  neat  little  switch  attached  to  the  cord. 

Many  manufacturers  now  give  you  this  convenience,  equipping  their 
latest  appliances  at  the  factory  with  the 


O-H 


Seventy  Jifly 


SWITCH 


It  is  more  than  a  convenience,  too — it  saves  current,  adds  to  the  Hfe 
of  toaster  or  iron,  prevents  socket  and  plug  troubles.  A  glance  tells 
whether  the  current  is  on  or  off. 

So  Convenient 

What  a  convenience  on  a  toaster  not  "off."  No  more  toast  and  crumbs  tum- 
to  have  to  yank  at  the  plug  betwreen  bling  on  the  table-cloth  wrhen  the  plug 
slices!     Just  touch  a  button  for  "on"  or       is  pulled  out. 

Saves    Electricity 

You  aWays  know  wrhether  the  iron  is  on  or  leaving  the  current  on  by  mistake.  Saves 
off.  Nomoredangerof scorchingtheclothes       so  much  current — and  so  much  bother. 

Prevents    Breakdowns 

Keeps  appliances  in  good  working  condi-  connector  plugs.  Avoids  delays,  waiting 
tion,  for  most  troubles  start  at  sockets  or       for  toaster  or  iron  to  be  repaired. 

No  More  Burnt  Fingers 

You  won't  have  to  handle  the  connector  gets.  Just  touch  the  white  button  for  "on"' 
plug  at  all — and   you    know   how   hot  it       and  the  black  for  "off." 

Modernize  Yours 

You  can  have  this  switch-convenience  on  75  cents.     Use  it  awhile  and  you  will  see 

the  older-model  toaster  or  iron  you  have.  why  all  the  more  modern  electrical  appli- 

Take  one  cord  to  your  dealer  and  he  will  ances  come  C-H  Switch-equipped, 
put  a  C-H  Seventy-Fifty  Switch  on  it  for 

When  you  buy  a  new  appliance 
Look   for  the  C-  H  Switch 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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i<firrvi  I 


The  Coffeeness  of  Coffee 

G.  WASHINGTON'S  COFFEE  is  pure  Coffee.  It  is 
nothing  but  Coffee.  It  is  the  Coffeeness  taken  out  of  the 
berry,  while  the  waste  and  woody  substance  is  discarded. 

It  comes  as  a  golden  brown  powder 
in  a  can.  To  a  spoonful  of  this  powder 
in  your  cup  you  add  water  and  your 
coffee  is  instantly  made. 

Its  flavor  is  exquisite. 

It  is  not  denaturized,  de-caffeinized 
nor  de-anythinged. 

It  is  Coffee — Perfected  for  human  use. 

It  is  the  Real  Thing. 


Went  to  War — Home  Again 


nTHE  wonderful,  enduring,  weather- 
resisting    quality    of     Red     Cedar 
Shingles   is  the  true  economic   reason 
for  their  first   place   in  the  minds  and 
hearts    of    the    American    builder    and 
home  ow^ner. 

The    trademark    "Rite-Grade    Inspected"  on   a 
bunch  of  shingles  means  that  they  are  produced  by 
a  member  of  our  association  and  are  guaranteed  by 
official  inspection  to  be  up-to-grade  as  to  thickness, 
grain,  grade,  selection  and  uniform  size. 

One  more  important  thing — always  use  hot  dipped 
zinc  coated  cast  iron  nails. 

Progressive     lumber    dealers    sell    "Rite-Grade 
Inspected"  Shingles. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  plan  hool^  "Distinctive  American  Homes.'" 

Shingle  Branch,  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Ass'n,  428  Henry  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
The  Shingle  Agency  of  British  Columbia,  1026  Standard  Bank  Bldg.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


continues  to  pursue  the  remnants  of  the 
Bolshevik  force,  says  a  dispatch  from 
Ekaterinodar,  dated  February  22. 

General  Krasnoff,  the  Cossack  leader, 
has  occupied  Sa'ratof,  on  the  Volga 
River,  and  Volsk,  seventy  miles  to  the 
northeast,  according  to  reports  reach- 
ing Stockholm. 

Governor  Zinovieff,  of  Petrograd,  in 
explaining  before  the  Petrograd  Soviet 
Council  why  the  Bolsheviki  were  will- 
ing to  attend  a  conference  on  Princes' 
Islands,  declared  that  any  treaty  the 
Bolsheviki  made  with  the  Allied  Powers 
would  be  considered  a  scrap  of  paper, 
says  a  dispatch  from  Archangel. 

March  2.— Reports  from  Helsingfors  state 
that  the  Bolshevik  food  dictator  in 
Petrograd,  Strijevski,  has  been  arrested, 
charged  with  embezzling  fifty  million 
rubles,  or  about  $25,000,000. 
German  forces,  after  three  days  of  com- 
parative quiet,  have  resumed  their 
attacks  all  along  the  line  upon  the 
Poles,  says  a  dispatch  from  Posen. 

March  3. — The  Bolshevik  Government 
has  asked  the  Entente  governments, 
says  a  report  from  London,  to  permit  a 
Bolslie\ik  commission  to  \nsit  all 
countries,  in  order  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations. 

The  Bolsheviki  are  only  waiting  favorable 
weather  to  make  an  extensive  offensive 
on  the  German  eastern  frontier,  says 
the  Diisseldorf  Xnrhrichtcu,  on  the 
basis  of  reports  recHMved  from  Field- 
Marshal  von  Hindenburg's  head- 
quarters at  Colberg. 

Bolshevik  forces  continue  to  push  their 
ofTensive  against  the  AiTierican  and 
Allied  trooi)s  on  the  front  ItK)  miles 
south  of  Archangel,  says  a  report  from 
that  city.  The  Allies  have  evacuated 
the  village  of  Vevsievskawa,  but  they 
still  hold  their  positions  in  three  other 
villages  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Bolsheviki  are  quiet  at  present  on 
the  Lithuanian  front,  says  a  dispatch 
from  Warsaw.  The  Germans  are  evac- 
uating all  of  the  region  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Grodno  an,d  Kovno. 

FOREIGN 

February  26. — Premier  CMemenceau  leaves 
his  residence  for  a  driAc  and  stroll  for 
the  first  time  since  he  was  shot,  says  a 
dispatch  from  Paris. 

In  reply  to  a  demand  of  the  Americans 
as  to  why  the  delivery -of  fifteen  heavy- 
caliber  guns  was  delayed,  says  a  report 
from  Coblenz,  the  German  delivering 
commission  informed  the  Anu'ricans 
that  Spartacides  in  unoccupied  Cht- 
many  were  responsible. 

Februarj-  27. — Premier  Lloyd  George  pleads 
for  harmony  at  a  conference  between 
r(>i)res»>ntatives  of  capital  and  labor, 
'•unique  in  the  history  of  British 
industrial  life,"  says  a  dis])atch  from 
London.  The  miners,  as  a  resub. 
agreed  to  postpone  their  threatened 
.strike  until  Alarch  22,  thus  giving  the 
Royal  Commission  an  opportunity 
to  report. 
Italian  envoys  at  Laibnrh  ha\e  been  ex- 
pelled by  the  .higo-Shns,  according  to 
a  report  from  Home.  The  Italians  have 
<'l()sed  the  border  in  retaliation  and  the 
Jugo-Sla\s  are  said  to  be  mobilizing 
a  large  army. 

Febniary  28. — It  is  necessary  t<i  hold  the 
Dutch  Anny  ready  against  any  effort 
to  annex  Dutch  tiTritory,  the  Dutch 
Minister  of  War  declan>s  in  an  address 
to  the  Second  Chamber. 

March  ^. — Hei)resentatives  of  tlu>  T'nited 
Slates  Sliiiii)ing  Board  and  the  I'niled 
States  Navy  with  repres<>nl;ili\ t>s  of 
the  other  I'owers  have  deivirted  for 
Spa,  to  eomplet<>  arrangements  for 
taking  over  German  shijis  in  German 
])orts  and  cerlain  German  vc>ssels  in 
neiilnd  ports,  says  a  report  from  Paris. 
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The  Franco-Spanish  tunnel  under  the 
PjTenees  Mountains  between  Puigcerda, 
eastern  Spain,  and  Ax,  France,  has 
been  completed.  The  distance  is  about 
twenty  miles.  The  tunnel  will  shorten 
the  railway  distance  between  Paris  and 
Madrid  by  about  two  hundred  miles. 

March  4. — Premier  Lloyd  George,  in  ad- 
dressing the  first  meeting  of  the  joint 
committee  of  employers  and  employees 
constituted  by  the  Industrial  Parlia- 
ment last  week,  declares  that  civiliza- 
tion is  in  danger  of  following  the  ex- 
ample set  by  Russia  unless  justice  and 
fair  play  for  all  classes  prevail. 
According  to  the  Paris  Temps,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig 
will  shortly  manifest  by  a  plebiscite 
their  wishes  regarding  their  reunion 
with  Denmark. 

DOMESTIC 

February  26.— The  Marine  Workers'  Af- 
fihation  rejects  the  Macy  award  in 
its  dispute  with  the  boat -owners  of 
New  York,  and  informally  agrees  to 
declare  the  strike,  called  off  on  January 
12,  at  the  request  of  President  Wilson, 
again  effective  on  March  1. 

The  Victory  Loan  Bill  is  passed  by  the 
House,  reports  Washington,  with  only 
three  dissenting  votes.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  issue  of  short-term  notes, 
maturing  in  one  to  five  years,  with  the 
Treasury  having  the  authority  to  fix 
the  interest  rates. 

February  27. — The  leaders  of  the  Marine 
Workers'  Affiliation  wire  President 
Wilson  that  they  will  be  unable  to 
prevent  a  resumption  of  the  strike 
which  for  three  days  in  January 
paralyzed  the  commerce  of  New  York 
Harbor,  unless  immediate  and  equitable 
rehef  is  given. 
Frederick  H.  Gillett,  of  Massachusetts,  is 
nominated  Speaker  of  the  next  House 
on  the  first  ballot  by  the  Republican 
caucus. 

A.  Mitchell  Palmer  is  named  as  Attorney- 
General  by  President  Wilson  to  succeed 
Thomas  W.  Gregory,  resigned. 

February  28.— The  Marine  Workers'  Af- 
filiation votes  to  declare  a  general  strike 
of  harbor  workers  in  New  York  ef- 
fective at  once.  The  order  is  tabled  to 
permit  consideration  of  an  offer  of  settle- 
ment from  the  operators,  who  are  said  to 
admit  that  the  Macy  award  is  unfair. 
A  nation-wide  congress  of  federated  labor 
is  summoned  by  the  Central  Federated 
Union  of  New  York  to  meet  at  Atlantic 
City  on  the  second  Monday  in  June, 
for  the  purpose  of  declaring  a  general 
strike  against  prohibition  on  July  1. 

March  2. — Tn  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
Christian  churches  of  the  world  to- 
gether, Bishop  Reginald  Heber  Weller 
announces  the  designation  of  a  com- 
mittee of  three  prelates  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  to  wait  upon 
Pope  Benedict  and  solicit  his  co- 
operation. This  will  be  the  first  time 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that 
Anglican  bishops  wiU  have  supplicated 
the  Holy  See. 

The  Woman's  Suffrage  amendment  is 
shut  out  from  any  chance  to  pass  the 
present  (^ongress  when  unanimous  con- 
sent is  refused  Senator  Jones,  of  New 
Mexico,  to  present  his  committee  report. 

March  4. — Sixteen  thousand  hat-bor  boat- 
men in  the  port  of  New  York,  under 
orders  of  the  Marine  Workers'  Affilia- 
tion, go  on  strike  for  the  eight-hour 
day  and  higher  wages,  following  their 
refusal  to  accept  the  award  of  the 
mediator  appointed  by  the  War  Labor 
Board. 

Six  women,  members  of  the  more  radical 
wing  of  the  Suffragists,  are  arrested 
following  attempts  to  break  through 
the  cordon  of  police  on  Broadway, 
New  York,  and  "picket"  President 
Wilson. 


Current  at  Your  Fingertips 


Your  table  lamp,  vacuum  cleaner, 
sewing  machine  motor  or  ^vashing 
machine  would  be  twice  as  useful  if 
only  the  current  connection  was  in 
a  convenient  place.    Wouldn't  it? 

Connect  w^ith  Wiremold.  It  will 
bring  current  to  the  most  convenient 
point. 


Wiremold  is  a  flat,  metal  tube  no 
larger  than  your  finger,  designed  to 
bring  light  to  dark  corners,  and  cur- 
rent convenient  to  your  finger  tips, 
w^ithout  cutting  your  walls  or  floors 
and  at  very  small  expense. 
Any  good  Electrical  Contractor- 
Dealer  will  tell  you  about  Wiremold 
and  quote  prices. 


You  eannof  fulll/  appreciate  WirenioUl  aiifil  you  see  if.    fCe  will 
send  you  sample  section  and  illasf fated  rafaloffite  on   request. 


The   American    Conduit    Mfg.    Company,    Nev*r  Kensington,  Pa. 

Makers  of 


Conduits  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
Sole  Distributors  for  Canada 


The  original  mill  white  washes 

like  tile 


WHEN  soot  and  grime  begin  to  settle 
in  a  factory,  even  the  best  and 
whitest  paint  begins  to  lose  its 
lustre.  It  must  be  cleaned  or  the  room 
must  be  repainted. 

Then  is  the  time  when 
managers  appreciate 
Rice's,  the  ORIGINAL 
GLOSS  Mill  White 
("Barreled  Sunlight").  It 
is  easily  washed  clean  and 
white.  Its  elastic,  durable 
composition  produces  a 
smooth,  impervious  gloss 
surface  that  resists  dirt 
like  tile. 

Barreled  Sunlight  is  the 
OIL  paint  with  a  GLOSSY 
tile-like    finish.      Applied 


Highest  price  in  the  barrel. 
Lowest  cost  on  the  ceiling. 


on  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  your  factory  it 
will  remain  white  longer  than  any  other. 
This  we  guarantee. 

Barreled  Sunlight  expands  and  contracts 
with  temperature  changes. 
Withstands  the  shock  and 
jar  of  the  heaviest  ma- 
chinery. Increases  your 
daylight  19<  <  to  36' ,  by  actual 
tests.  Saves  artificial  lighting 
bills.  Used  in  over  5,000  plants.  • 

Do  not  let  imitators  exper- 
iment in  your  plant.  Insist 
on  the  ORIGINAL  —  the 
"Remains  white  longest" 
mill  white. 

Sold  in  barrels,  also  in  cans. 

Wrile/or  br.okUl  ".More  Light" 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 
29  Dudley  Street,     Providence,  R.  I. 
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ENTEEFEISI 

aiiivon  FENCING  (^I'S't-ii"'^ 


"Protech  and 

^Seaulifies 
Homes 
Churches 
Cemeteries 
Hospitals 
Factories 
Parks 
Colleges 
Estates 
Schools 
Asylums 
Public  Bldgs. 
Etc.,  Etc. 


Your  fence  will  be  permanently  beautiful 
and  durable  if  you  use  Enterprise  Fencing — 
backed  by  34  years'  reputation  for  service. 

Prices  are  again  moderate 
and  seem  to  have  reached  a 
point    at    which    they    will    stay 

Our  catalog  describes  and  pictures  many  styles 
and  designs,  and  gives  complete  data.  Write  today 
for  this  free  catalog,  mentioning  purpose  for  %vhich 
fencing  is  desired. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Readers  will   please  bear   in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"L.  L.  S.,"  Tenmile,  La. — "Please  tell  me  the 
meaning  of  the  words  aroon  and  asthore." 

The  words  are  Irish.  Aroon  means  "My  be- 
loved; my  dear";  Asthore  means  "My  treasure; 
an  epithet  of  endearment." 

"O.  M.  C,"  RockviUe  Center,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.— 
With  regard  to  the  practise  of  excluding  the  hyphen 
in  the  words  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  to-night,  the  dic- 
tionaries of  to-day  all  indicate  the  hj-phen  in 
these  words.  An  examination  of  English  litera- 
ture sliows  that  the  confusion  which  began  with 
the  use  of  tliese  words  may  be  traced  as  far  back 
as  King  Alfred's  time,  he  iiimself  writing  to-day 
today  and  to-morrow  to  morrow.  .Slfric  in  liis 
"HomiUes,"  which  date  from  the  year  1000, 
used  to-day  -with  the  h>-phen  and  to-night  without 
one.  Coverdale  in  liis  Bible  (.Tosh,  .x.xii.,  IS). 
■ftTOte:  "That  he  may  be  -svroth  to  daye  and 
tomorrow.''  Shakespeare  in  the  "Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  act  iii,  scene  2,  flrst  foUo  edition,  162.3, 
wrote:     "I  wiU  not  goe  to  day  nor  tomorrow." 

From  the  invention  of  printing,  tlie  confusion 
has  persisted,  each  author  following  his  own 
whim,  and  an  examination  of  modern  English 
literature  .shows  that  the  confusion  still  exists, 
but  that  the  Icxicograpliers  have  pointed  this 
out,  trusting  the  literary  world  to  correct  itself  in 
the  fulness  of  time. 

.     "P.    S.,"   Cleveland,  O. — "Is  the  use  of  the 
pronoim  it  for  child  i)erniissible?" 

It  is.  "The  neuter  of  the  personal  pronoun 
has  the  peculiar  iise.  in  many  instances,  of  -simply 
dismissing  gender  from  consideration.  We  refer 
to  a  child  or  an  animal,  for  instance,  by  the 
pronoun  //  or  its.  not  as  implying  that  the  in- 
dividual referred  to  has  no  sex,  biu  simply  that 
we  do  not  know  or  do  not  care  about  the  sex. 
Thus  we  .say:  "The  child  was  crying  for  Us  mother." 
'The  hunter  shot  the  bird,  and  broke  its  wmg.' 
Here  'child'  and  'bird'  do  not  become  neuter, 
since  each  denotes  a  living  being.  We  use  'it' 
or  'Its'  with  the  understanding  that  the  neuter 
form  gives  no  indication  of  gender."  (Fernald's 
"Engll.sh  Grammar  Simplified."  p.  2Z.) 

"C.  H.  M,"  Port  .\rthnr,  Tex. — "Can  it 
correctly  be  .said  that  the  words  talent  nitd  gi'i}ius 
arc  synonymous?  Can  it  then  corroctl.v  be  said 
that  a  person  acknowledged  as  a  genius  is  a 
'very  talented'  person?  Is  there  any  other 
word  closer  relateil  or  meaning  more  nearly  what 
the  word  genius  means  than  does  the  word 
talent?" 

"Ccnius  is  exalted  intellectual  power  capable 
of  operating  independently  of  tuition  and  train- 
ing, and  marked  by  an  extraordinary  faculty 
for  original,  creation,  inveniion,  discovery,  ex- 
pression, etc.  Talent  is  marked  mental  ability, 
and,  In  a  special  sense,  a  particular  and  uncom- 
mon aptitude  for  some  special  mental  work  or 
attainment.  Genius  is  higher  than  talent,  moro 
sponlaneou.s,  le.ss  dependent  upon  instruction, 
less  amenable  to  training;  talent  is  largely  the 
capacity  to  learn,  acquire,  appropriate,  adajit 
oneself  to  demand.  Yet  the  genius  that  has  won 
the  largest  and  most  enduring  success  has  been 
joined  with  tireless  industry  and  painstaking." 
See  Fernald's  "  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms, 
and  Prepositions,"  new  edition,  p.  262. 
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PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATE.NT.S.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  "How  To  Obtain  a  Patent."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  tor  our  free 
opinion  of  its  patcnt.iljle  nature.  HiKliost 
Keforences.  Prompt  Attention.  Rcasonalilc 
Terms.  VICTOR.  J.  EVA  MS  &  CO.,  759 
Nintli,  Washington,  i>.  C. 


P.ATENT.S.  Send  sketch  or  model  for  prelim- 
inary examination.  IIi,;hest  references.  Host 
results.  Promptness  assured.  Hooklct  free, 
WATSON  K.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR   RIGHTS  to  pateiu 
protection.    Sign  and  witness  form  "Evidence 
of  Conieption."    This  form,  liook  and  infor- 
mation   sent    free.        Lancaster    &    .Mlwine.  1 
211  Ouray  Uldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  I 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS — Send  sketch  and  description 
of  your  invention  for  adviix'  resarding  patent 
protection.  20  years'  exiM-rience.  Onr  hamt- 
lK)ok  on  patents  is  st-iil  free  on  request.  .\ll 
communications  strictly  c-onfidential.  Write 
us  today.  Tall)ert  &  Tallxrt,  Patent  Lawyers, 
4733  Talbcrt  BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  SENSE 
"The  Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufaclurcra. 

FREE.     Write  LACEV  &  LACKV 

061  !■■  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 

i:STABLISHED   1869 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority 
quickly  becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  investigates. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


"MODERN"  Duplicator — a  business  getter. 
J  L. 10  up.  50  to  75 copies  from  pen.  ix'ncil, type- 
writer. No  glue  or  gelatine.  ;I5,U00  lirms  use 
it.  .lO  Days'  trial.  \ou  need  one.  Booklet  free. 
J.  G.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  ORANGE  GROVE  in 
iK-autiful  l'"ruitland  Park.  L -I  us  tell  you  how 
melons,  peaches,  cotton,  your  first  crops, 
should  help  pay  lor  your  grove.  Board  of 
Trade,  lOa  Trade  BIdg.,  Kruitland  Park,  lla. 


Wanted:  .Xmbitious  Workers  to  start  Collec- 
tion Bureaus.  Be  indcpendent^earn  52500 
up,  yearly.  We  train  and  refer  business  to 
you.  "Scientific  Pacts"  FREE.  Nat'l  Coll'n 
Bureau,  Uept,  3,  65  Maynard,  Columbus,  O. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


45000.  AtiEN TS  make  big  money  selling  our 
Health  and  .\ccidcnt  Policies.  Premium  110 
yearly.  Pays  J5000  Death  and  J25.00  wi-ekly 
sick  lienetit.  Prompt  methcHi  for  payment  of 
claims  everywhere.  Lilieral  commissions  with 
permanent  imxunc  from  rene\v»ls.  .Addresii 
INSURANCE  CO.,  Dept.  G,  Newark.  N  J. 


H 


ow  raris  Amuses 


Itself 


Hy  K.  lifil<eiey  .Snmli.  .A  vMiy  Kt>t»,i  i.nmk 
on  the  g.iyest  parts  ol  lile  in  Paris.  I:W 
captivating  pictures  by  the  author  and  si-v- 
eral  noted  Frfncii  artists.  Fully  illus- 
trated.   Cloth,  >1..'>0. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  V. 
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PLYMOUTH 

Gasoline  Locomotives 


"Plymouth"  haulage  at  one  of  the  plants  of  The  Grasselli  Chemical  Company.   This  company  has  17  "Pltmouths"  in  use  at  its  various  plants 


l^EW  world-markets  are  opening  to 
^^  American  Manufacturers.  Lower 
production  costs  will  siipplify  selling. 
"Plymouth"  Gasoline  Locomotives  will 
help  bring  those  lower  costs  by  put-ting 
shop-haulage  on  a  stable  basis — replacing 
hand  labor  with  dependable  mechanical 
power.' 

Transporting  coal  and  ashes,  and  rout- 
ing materials  all  the  way  through  the 
plant,  are  but.  a  iew  obviously  practical 
uses  for  "Plymouths."  Individual  owners 


quickly  develop  others,  just  as  helpful. 

Mine  and  quarry  owners,  contractors 
— executives  in  nearly  every  field  where 
haulage  figures  prominently — place  great 
dependence  upon  "Plymouth'1  transpor- 
tation. 

The  "Plymouth"  story  is  interestingly 
told  through  a  series  of  booklets  that  we'll 
gladly  send.  Tell  us  the  particulars  of 
your  own  haulage  and  we  will  show  you 
what  "Plymouth"  Locomotives  have 
done  for  other  firms  in  vour  line. 


254-275  Riggs  Avenue 


THE  J.  D.  FATE  COMPANY 


Sales  Offices  in  all  Principal  Districts 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 
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THE  indisputable  test  of  a  mower 
is  pushing  it  yourself. 

Get  behind  a  '^PENNSYLVANIA" 

Quality  Lawn  Mower — note  its  easy- 
running,  clean-cutting  qualities.  Watch 
its  self-sharpening  blades  at  work  clip- 
ping the  grass,  as  you  might  with  a  pair 
of  sharp  shears. 

PD«NSYLVANa 

Lawn  MOWERS 

Divide  its  first  cost  over  its  many  long  years  of 
service,  then  if  you  need  buy  another — what  will 
be  your  choice? 

Ask  for   "PENNSYLVANIA"    Quality,   and 
not   "just-a-mower,"   from   your  hardware 
dealer  or  seedsman. 

PennsylvaniaLawnMowerWorks    i 


1   *■ 


THIS  TRADE   MARK  IS  ON 
THE   HANDLES   OF: 

"Pennsylvania" 
'Pennsylvania.  Jr." 
"Pennsylvania  Golf" 
"Pennsylvania  Putting 

Greens  Mower" 
"Continental" 
"Great   American,  B.  B." 
'  .Shock   Absorber" 
"Quaker  City" 
"Red  Cloud  B.  B." 
"Belleviie" 
"Panama" 
"Delta  B.  B." 
"Electra" 

"Pennsylvania  Pony" 
"Pennsylvania  Horse" 
"Pennsylvania  Trio" 


Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A 


V 


1 
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FLEXIBLE  as  a  caterpillar 
— sturdy  as  a  steam  roller — 
it  combines  pull,  power  and 
comeback.  It  banishes  the 
destructive  ^*  rubber  wave," 
keeps  cool,  increases  mileage, 
decreases  gasoline  con- 
sumption and  wears  like  an 
elephant's  foot. 


KELLY  "PRINGF  ELD 


CATER  PI  LLAR  Tl  R  ES 


Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Company 


GENERAL  SALES  OFFICES 

4614  Prospect  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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"THE    SHOE    THAT   HOLDS   ITS  ^^SHAPE" 

$4.00  $4.50  $5.00  $g.oo  $7:00  g^  $g.oo 

IF  you  have  been  paying  $10.00  to  $12.00  for  fine 
shoes,  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  for  style, 
comfort  and  service  W.L.Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00 
shoes  are  equally  as  good  and  will  give  excellent 
satisfaction.  The  actual  value  is  determined  and  the' 
retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom. j  w,^S\  boys-  i  i 
The  stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guar-Vjy  (■  B«u?fh!w^d 
antee  that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  ^^^»3»3.50»4 
paid  for  them.  The  retail  prices  are  the  same  everywhere. 
They  cost  no  more  in    San   Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of  shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only  one  example  of  the  constant  en- 
deavor of  W.L.Douglas  to  protect  his  customers.  The  quality  of  W.  L. 
Douglas  product  is  guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years  experience  in 
making  fine  shoes.  The  smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centers  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  well-equipped  factory  at 
Brockton,  Mass.,  by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

CAUTION— Before  you  buy  be  lure  W.L.Dougla» 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom 
and  the  inside  top  facing.  If  the  stamped  price 
has  been  mutilated,  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 


Tor  lalsby  106  W.Li.Doufrlas  stores  and  over  OOOO 
W.  li.  Doufflaa  dealers,  or  can  be  ordered  direct  from 
factory  by  mall.  Parcel  Post  charijes  jirepaid.  Write 
forniuatrated  Catnlotc  showing  how  to  order  by  mail. 


President  ■WL.DOTTOLAS 

SHOE  COMPANY, 

lei   SPARK  8TRKET. 

BROCKTON    -    •    MASS. 
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"ARE  YOU  FIT  FOR  YOUR  WORK?"  ^oi^ 

M.A.,Pli.,D.  A pofHin.ilV(><Mticina.<.uld.incc Manual, prepared 
by  tills  eminent  psycholoijical  export.  Tcllnyour  voc.itional  and 
inentul  type.  It  will  be  a  revelation  (o  know  what  kind  of  a 
'iiiind  you  have  and  wliat  yfiu  are  bf.'st  fitted  ttir.  Send  f»ir  it 
t.Klay.  Prepaid  for  WUenls.    THE    VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 


^SS^BANKING 

TpIIh  "f  the  irrrnt  oprortunltic*  In  thU  wi.n 
ilorful  i.r..fi«iil.>n.  ond  how  vou  can  Ifarn  by 
iiibH  Sis  m..nfh«*  torm.  l>ii>lom»  Bwardeit. 
KIXiAft  <;     ALCORN.    Ir.u-. 

Ainf*rl<*fiii  A^hool  nriliiiikliie 


THEt    ...^PRESIDENT 
■    ^^%     KNOWS 
^      MOW  TO 
M^yPEWRITE 


Should  be  able  to  do 

likewise— Learn    to 
Typewrite  the  ''New  Way" 

Imagine  the  advantage  of  doing  your  own  correspond- 
ence by  typewriter.  Every  business  man  and  woman 
will  find  the  knowledge  of  typewriting  of  vital  use. 

If  you  are  now  a  stenographer  and  feel  the  stress  of 
competition  and  wish  to  jump  to  bigger  wages,  look  to 
your  tyjjewriting  ability. 

The  NEW  WAY  in  typewriting  revolutionizes  all 
older  methods — it  is  a  course  which  guarantees  you  a 
writing  speed  of  80  to  100  words  per  minute.  One 
hour  daily  of  your  spare  time. 

STENOGRAPHERS— Treble  Your 
Present  Speed.  Everyone  —  Start 
Now  To  Be  an  EXPERT  TYPIST 

Write  for  details — small  tuition  fee — a  few  lessons — 
immediate  results.     Free  Business  Training. 

NtW    WAV   IN   i>HOR.T»tAN[>  AND    Ty1pEW5Tt|NO 

3223  College  Hill,    Springfield,   Ohio 


HighSchool 
Com^se  in 
Tivo  Years, 

Lack  of  Hleh  School  tralnlnif  bars  yoa  f  roro  • 
successful  busincBB  career.  ThiB  simplifled  and 
complete  High  School  CourBe-apeci.lly  P-'^Pa'-^J 
for  homo  study  by  leadinjr  Pro,f«''°"::Ti!f  ^.H 
requirementg  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  leM- 

0-  _^  ..^  inc  professions. 

^^1^^-.     No  matter  what  joof  boalneM 
%JlIlClr  inclinations  may  be,   yoo  can  t 
hope  to  Bocceed   without  ipe- 
vaaaaCOC      cialized  traininir.    Let  ot  ffiva 
ftMt^V^      yoo  the  practical  training  you 
reed.    Batisfnction  auarantccd.    Check 
and  mail  Coupon  for   Krco  BuUetio. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 
of  Correspondence 

Dcpl  H24030.  Chicago 


ID] 


7U,vlM>r.    nil    Kf.Y   TO    SLfCEbS 


Pt(.a«e  •<*n>l  me  t>oo)( 
I  can  Qt  duimK  for  t' 

.  Hi(rh  School  Course 
.  Klectrical  Fngincer 
.Telephone  Engineer 
..Architect 
..Draftsman 
..Building  Contractor 
..Structural  Kngineer 
.Mechanical  Fngineer 
..Civil  Kngine«'r 
..Steam  Engineer 


let  •n.l  tell  I 

poaltloo  mMTk 


.Shop  SupcrlotondeuJ 

..Lawyer 

..Buaineaa  Maoaffer 

..Auditor 

.  Certified  Public  Acc'nt 

Stenographer 

Ho*il(koopor 
.  Kiro  Ins.  Adjuster 
.  Sanitary  Kngineer 
.  Auioroobila  Engioerr   . 


Na 


.l.l_-- 
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In  this  new 
front  wheel 

construction 

of  course,we 

use  Hyatt 
Bearings*' 


IN  the  front  wheels,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  tractor, 
Hyatt  Bearings  have  proved  that  they  are  the 
most  logical  because  they  are  the  most  practical. 

Not  only  do  they  accomplish  all  that  is  necessary 
to  take  care  of  the  loads  and  the  shocks  peculiar 
to  front  wheel  bearing  service,  but  they  do  all  this 
with  less  attention  than  is  required  of  any  other 
bearing  regardless  of  type  or  make. 

They  never  have  to  be  adjusted. 

Because  of  their  greater  capacity  for  lubricant, 
they  require  less  attention  for  oiling  than  any  other 
bearing.     And  they  outlive  the  tractor  itself. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why,  in  tractor 
construction,  it  is  "Hyatt  Bearings,  of  course.'' 

HYATT  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 

Tractor  Bearings  Division 


Mutor  Bearings  Division,  Detroit 


Chicago 


Industrial  Bearings  Div.,  New  York 


ROX-LBR    BEARmGS 
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And  This  Is  What  He  Said : 


No  T  long  ago  we  were  privileged  to  see  a 
letter  written  by  one  of  our  customers  who 
operates  over  600  cars,  in  which  he  said: 

"We  do  not  hesitate  for  one  moment  in  saying  to 
you  that  in  all  our  dealings  with  the  STERLING 
TIRE  CORPORATION  we  find  them  en- 
tirely fair-minded,  just  and  ever  anxious  to  co- 
operate  with  us  in  every  possible  way.  As  far 
as  we  know,  this  is  their  policy  to  one  and  all. 
Tht  STERLING  TIRES  being  furnished  to 
this  Company  are  strictly  Hand-Made.  Having 
conducted  exhaustive  tests  with  tires  of  divers 
makes,  we  are  in  a  position  to  state  most 
authoritatively  that  STERLING  TIRES  are 
filling*  our  requirements  better  and  giving  com- 
plete  satisfaction.  We  know  that  a  6,000-mile 
STERLING  TIRE,  inflated  with  sufficient 
air  and  used  under  proper  conditions,  will  give 
more  than  its  guaranteed  mileage." 

Other  users  of  STERLING  TIRES  say  pretty 
much  the  same  thing.  Continuous,  year  after 
year  performance  on  fleets  of  from  6  to  600  busi- 
ness cars  is  evidence  that  STERLING  TIRES 
are  at  least  good,  honest,  serviceable  tires.  They 
may  or  may  not  be  the  "best  on  earth,"  but  they 
surely  give  their  users  high  mileage  at  low  cost. 

Order  through  your  dealer.  Write,  or  'phone 
our  nearest  branch  for  price  list. 

Factory  :   RUTHERFORD,  N.  J. 
Export  Dept.:   44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York 


Direct  Factory  Branches 


Albany 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 


Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Detroit 

Hartford 

Indianapolis 

Jersey  City 

Ivansas  City 

Louisville 


Milwaukee 

Newark 

.Vew  Haven 

New  York  Cit\' 

Paterson 

f'hiladelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Providence 

Reading 


Rochester 

Rutherford 

Springfield. 

Mass. 
St.  Louis 

.SVRAH'SF 
ToLEDn 

Wash'N  .ion 
Worcester 


TRADE 


MARK 


terlin 

Tire 
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Choosing  ArloTORTiiucK 


No  Adjustiftents  M[<f^ 
Efficient  Serviggn 


EFFICIENCY 

and  the  Steering  Gear 


WHEN  a  salesman  points 
out  that  his  truck  is ' 
steered  with  a  Ross 
Steering  Gear,  analyze  this  fact  to 
see  what  this  one  specification 
means  to  you  in  efficiency. 

The  feature  that  distinguishes  a  Ross 
Steering  Gear  from  all  others  is  the 
enormous  bearing  surface  constantly 
employed.  The  steering  mechanism 
consists  of  a  solid  nut  enveloping  a 
screw.  When  the  steering  wheel 
turns  the  screw,  every  inch  of  bear- 
ing surface  on  every  thread  is  used. 

Contrast  this  with  other  devices  in 
which  the  entire  steering  force  is 
applied  through  only  two  or  three 
teeth — all  that  are  in  contact  at  one 
time. 


Even  if  you  are  not  familiar  with 
mechanical  construction  you  can 
readily  see  what  this  must  mean  in 
efficiency,  safety  and  reliability. 

With  these  large  bearing  surfaces, 
there  is  practically  no  wear,  and 
steering  gear  adjustments,  with  an 
idle  truck,  are  not  required.  An 
idle  truck  is  a  dead  expense.  It  is 
only  when  it  is  in  service  carrying 
a  load  that  it  is  truly  efficient. 

These  enormous  bearing  surfaces 
also  make  steering  easier,  and  easy 
steering  means  time  saved  and  bet- 
ter service. 

In  every  way,  a  Ross  Steering  Gear 
increases  the  efficiency  of  the  truck 
in  which  it  is  used. 


W'rite  for  booklet — "Choosing  a  Motor  Truck  " 
and  list  of  120  different  trucks  representing  con- 
siderably over  half  the  industry — all  equipped 
with  Ross  Steering  Gears.  Use  this  list  as  a 
guide  in  choosing  your  truck. 


Ross-  Gea-r. 

Lafa-y-ci-t 


frTooL,  Com  r>-A.isr->/^ 

iie,India.iicx,U.&A.  -^ 
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The  Secret  of  Pulpit  Power 

is  the  inspiration  which  flows  through  the  Preacher  into  his  sermons.  With 
the  exception  of  the  WORD  itself,  there  is  no  source  of  inspiration  so 
overflowing  as  the  sermons  of  the  great  masters  of  the  pulpit.  Towering 
above  all  his  contemporaries  is  Alexander  Maclarex — saluted  by 
Bishop  Fallows  as  "The  Prince  of  Preachers" — called  by  Dr.  Wilkinson 
"Prince  of  Homilists" — pronounced  by  Dr.  Cadman  "The  Greatest 
Preacher  and  the  Greatest  Writer  of  Sermons  To-day."  To  every 
Preacher  the  pulpit  masterpieces  of  this  great  Apostle  have  a  value  that 
can  not  be  measured  in  dollars.  His  sermons  lay  bare  the  incalculable 
riches  of  the  Bible.  Their  insight  is  the  deepest,  their  reasoning  irresis- 
tible. They  are  expressed  in  the  most  beautiful  and  powerful  English 
to  be  found  in  all  pulpit  literature.  These  priceless  sermons  have  been 
collected  into  a  handsome  20-volume  set — 


Macla 


rens 


Ser 


mons 


YOURS  AT  35%  REDUCTION 

For  the  Preacher  seeking  inspiration,  suggestion,  Interpretation, 
Maclaren  is  a  faithful  friend  and  an  infallible  authority.  As 
models  of  pulpit  appeal  his  sermons  are  unsurpassed,  for  form  and 
expression,  for  text  and  application.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  D.D., 
sa>s:  "These  volumes  contain  the  complete  round  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  precept."  You  will  find  them  a  wonderful  help  in  the 
I)reparation  of  sermons.  New  viewpoints,  striking  appeals,  forceful 
applications,  are  suggested  to  you  that  will  help  you  to  put  fire 
and  conviction  into  your  sermons. 

20  Volumes— Nearly  600  Sermons 

Twenty  cloth-bound  volumes  comprise  the  collection,  of  which  there 
is  only  room  to  show  seventeen  \'olumes  in  the  illustration.  They 
•'^i,'  '"^^^H  arebound  in  handsome  and  durable  dark  green  cloth  with  high-qual- 
ity gold  lettering.  The  volumes  are  5  x  7.'/  inches,  and  average 
about  320  pages  each.  The  contents  of  the  twenty  volumes  follow  : 

I.  Triumphant  Certainties,  and  30  others 

II.  Christ  in  the  Heart,  and  25  others 

III.  A  Year's  Ministry  (1st  series  1,  and  23  others 

IV.  A  Year's  Ministry  i2d  series),  and  25  others 
V.  Manchester  Sermons  (1st  seriesi,  and  23  others 

VI.  Manchester  Sermons  (2d  series  1,  and  18  others 

VII.  Manchester  Sermons  (3d  series),  and  23  others 

VIII.  The  Secret  of  Power,  and  19  others 

IX.  Week-Day  Evening  Addresses,  and   17  others 

X.  The  Victor's  Crowns,  and  31  others 

XI.  The  God  of  the  Amen,  and  32  others 

XII.  The  Beatitudes,  and  29  others 

XIII.  Christ's  Musts,  and  29  others 

XIV.  The  Unchanging  Christ,  and  30  others 
XV.  The  Wearied  Christ,  and  30  others 

XVI.  Paul's  Prayers,  and  29  others 

XVII.  The  Holy  of  Holies,  and  33  others 

XVIII.  Leaves  from  the  Tree  of  Life,  and    49    others 

XIX.  After  the  Resurrection,  and  26  others 

XX.  Last  Sheaves,  and  28  others 

Regularly  $30      NOW  $19.   On  Easy  Payments 

The  regular  price  of  this  sermonic  library'  is  low  enough — only  S30 
for  20  volumes.  The  special  price  which  we  offer  >ou  now,  on  the 
few  sets  remaining,  is  most  remarkable  in  view  of  the  great  \'alue 
of  the  work,  ^'ou  may  now  secure  the  complete  20-volume  set 
for  $19 — and  pa\"  for  it  in  eas\-  instalments  of  .'<2  a  iiu)nlh. 

Get  Them  on  Approval    ^se  This^Coupon^^ 

Vou   may  have  tlusi    20  volumes  in  your  hom<-       /  i,  jp    u/ 

for  tpn  days'  examination  before  you  decide  to  /  runk&Wagnalls 
buy  them.    .Send  $1  witli  the  coupon  and  we      t  Company 

will  send  you  the  set.  Within  ten  days  you  «  354-60  Foortb  ArtDuc,  New  York 
may  return  the  volumes  to  us,  charges  col-  /  ^.„,,  ,„,.  ,  ^  ,,  ^.,,^^  ^.,,^^  „^^ 
Icct,  and  your  dollar  will  be  refunded.  If  /  2(l-volumc  set  of  Maclarcn's  Sor- 
you  keep  the  work,  you  pay  the  balance  in  /  mons  at  your  siicrial  price  ol  $19. 
instalments  of  $2  ^monthly.  Send  the  /  .  1  enclose  Stand  will  pay  the  balance 
'   ^"^  .  ,       .,.,.«  ..1  /      HI  instalinenis  of  $2  a  month.     If  the 

coupon  without  delay  It  yoawant  to  be  '  ^,.,  j^  „„,  ,atisfactor>-,  I  may,  within 
sure  of  securing  the  St t  at  this  remark-  g  icn  days,  return  it  to  you  carri.-ige 
-ible  !>ricc  '  I       charRes  collert,  ami  you  will  refund  my 

^^_____«_  /      dollar.  n.  3-32-19 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  /  , 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue       / 
New  York  City  * 
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The  Digest  School 
Directory  Index 

WE  print  below  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  schools,  colleges  and  camps 
whose  announcements  appear  in  The 
Digest  during  March.  The  March  1st  is- 
sue contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each. 
We  suggest  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special 
information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below, 
or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry. 
FVice,  locality,  size  of  school  or  camp,  age  of 
child,  are  factors  to  be  considered.  Make 
your  inquiry  as  definite  as  is  possible. 

School  and  Camp  Department  of 
The  Literary  Digest. 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES 

D.  C. .  National  Park  Seminary 

(Suburbs!  Washington 

III Rockford  College  for  Women  Rockford 

R.  I. .  ..The  Lincoln  School Providence 

Va HolUns  College HoUins 

Stuart  Hall Staunton 

BOYS'  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES 

Minn.  .Shattuck  School Faribault 

N.  M.  ..New  Mex.  State  Sch.  of  Mines  Socorro 

PROFESSIONAL  &  VOCATIONAL 

III Amer.  CoH.  Phys.  Ed Chicago 

Mass... Sargent  Sch.  Physical  Ed.     Cambridge 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS 

N.  Y  ..Miss  Mason's  School Tarrytown 

Wallcourt Aurora 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 

Mass.  .  .Bob  White  Camp    Ashland 

N.  Y...The  Children's  House Peekskill 

SCHOOLS  FOR 
BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

Kv Stewart  Home  Training  Sch.  Farmdale 

Pa Acerwood  Tutoring   School Devon 

School  for.Exceptional  Children  Roslyn 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Ind Boguelnst.for  Stammerers. Indianapolis 

Mass.  .  Boston  Stammerers'  Institute      Boston 

Mo Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf  St.  Louis 

Wis  . .  .North  Western  School  for  Stammerers 

Milwaukee 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  & 
CAMPS  FOR  BOYS 

Conn  ..Camp  Wonpos?t Bantam  Lake 

Ind  .    .Culver  Summer  Schools Culver 

MAlNB.Camp  Katahdin Lake  Forest 

Camp  Kineo      Harrison 

Winona  Camp Moose  Pond 

K.  H  .  Camp  Ossipee     Lake  Ossipee 

South  Pond  Cabins    Fitzwilliam 

X.  Y      Camp  Pok-o'-Moonshine Willsboro 

Ethan  Allen  Training  Camp  .Saugerties 

Junior  Plattsburg Plattsburg 

Repton  Naval  Camp   .   Lake  Champlain 

Pa Camp  Yapeechu Buck  HUl  Falls 

Dan  Beard  Woodcraft  School  &  Camp 
Pocono  Mt.s. 

Vt  Camp  Champlain  Mallets  Bay 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Maine  Camp  Teconnet China 

Wyonegonic  Camps Moose  Pond 

Mass..  Camp  Quanset So.  Orleans 

Sea  Pines  Camp Brewster 

Mich.  .Spring  Hills  Camp Michigamme 

N.  H.     Camp  Allegro   Silver  Lake 

Pine  Knoll  Camp .  .Conway 

Sargent  Camps Peterboro 

K.  C.  .  .Camp  Junaluska Lake  Junaluska 

Vt Camp  Farwell  Wells  River 

The  Hanoum  Camps Thetford 

Camp  Ken-Jocketee  ...   So.  Strafford 

The  Tela-Waukct  Camps Roxbury 

Camp  Winneshewauka    ...  Lunenburg 
Camp  Winnahkee  Mallets  Bay 


X^MLMMMmM 


the  Superb  Border  Flowers,  How  to  Plant,  CultiTste, 
and  Improve  Them.  .\  new  bCKik  by  H-  H.  Thomas, 
the  well-known  g.^rdeiiinK  e\i)cri,  assisted  by  Miss  S.  M. 
Kingsford.  Tells  how  to  grow  the«e  beautiful  flowers  from 
seed,  from  cuttings,  in  pots,  how  to  layer  them,  etc.,  with 
the  best  results.  .Vn  invaluable  book  for  the  gardener, 
amateur  or  professional.  mnn.  cloth,  IS4  PP-:  pro/ustly  il- 
luslrated.  Thefts:  by  mail,  8 1  cents. 
Funk&  Waanalla  Company.  .t.S4  Fourth  Atc.  New  York 


For  RarkwnrH 
(  hIMrcn 


Stewart  Home  Training  School 

A  Piiviite  Home  :iii(l  .VIumiI  on  .i  beautiful  Counlr>'  Estate 

of  .<;qo  .ncre"  in  the  famonH  Bhir  ('.ias«  Region  of   Kentucky. 

Five    Kiulding"         ("oii.iKe     I'lnn.        Write    for    illu-.trativr 

<"ntaloguo. 

DR.   JOHN   P.  STEWART,    Box  C,   Farmdale.  Ky. 

Students  of  trench,  j-^a^^;;:^.;;: 

well  illil  II  !'•    1       1  ((In^lioin  !•  r.iiue.  tr.ivrl  :<ki'li  lic».  <^orio-, 
joke!<.vi>cnbulary..^iini>l''.i'li'ii">">  Frrncli  «i>i-  (or  N.'-."lind.'. 

Students  of  Spanish.  «.;:j.:^i,f^,r**!- 

1-4   7(1,  |n>->i|i.ii<l      loi  •!  1  1  It.iiili  liooklcti"  (I  and  .').  Spanii'i 
(It).  .\.(j.  MllKKM.L.  I'lili,  Jjo-ji  Wobstci  .\ve  .  Cliicagu. 
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An  Unrivaled  Capacity 
For  Economical  Service 


THE  more  you  know  about  other  motor  cars,  the  more  you 
will  appreciate  the  new  series  Stearns.  When  you  actually 
sit  at  the  wheel  and  test  it,  you  will  become,  conscious  oi  Jiow 
nearly  perfect  a  motor  car  can  be.  When  you  learn  of  the 
unusual  performance  of  the  Steams  sleeve  valve  motor  you 
will  realize  how  good  YOUR  car  must  be. 

Stearns  quality  is  the  culmination  of  20  years  of  fearless 
pioneering,  experience  in  mechanical  accuracy  and  high  achieve- 
ment. Fortified  by  this  quality  and  the  plus-service  rendered 
to  America's  most  exacting  motor  car  owners,  Stearns  again 
enters  a  new  season  with  a  time-proved  reputation  for  econom- 
ical service. 

The  discontinuance  of  war  work  finds  this  organization 
particularly  fitted  to  produce  the  wanted  type  of  car.  The 
precision  of  manufacture  required  in  building  the  famous 
Rolls-Royce  aviation  motors  and  the  new  conception  of  motor 
performance  gained  in  that  important  war  work  has  made 
possible  a  combination  of  qualities  in  the  Stearns  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

The  outstanding  features  of  Stearns  mechanical  practice 
heralds  this  as  the  truly  exceptional  motor  car.  See  it.  Ride 
in  it.     Test  it.     "You'll  KNOW  when  you  sit  at  the  wheel." 

THE  F.  B.  STEARNS  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Write  for  catalog  and  details 
of  how  Stearns  has  won  the 
auiharitalire  approval  that  is 
accorded  to  none  save  the 
leader. 
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DETROIT 

CRANK-  SHAFT 


Strong,  simple,  positive  in  action — easily 

and  instantly  attached — A  "Free  Air" 

Station  zvith  pressure  tip  ahvays  ready 

in  time  of  trouble. 


Here  is  a  Power  Pump 

that  Attaches  to 
the  Right  Place 

That  is  a  very  important  point.  The  crankshaft  is  the 
center  of  power.  There  is  no  danger  of  interference 
with  the  operation  of  the  engine.  There  is  no  danger 
of  having  oil  pumped  into  your  tires  with  the  air. 

The  Crankshaft  Tire  Pump  is  strong,  simple,  mechani- 
cally right. 

It  is  a  ''Free  Air"  Station  always  at  hand  in  time  of 
trouble    no  matter  where  you  are. 

Makes  it  easy  for  you  to  keep  your  tires  properly 
inflated,  and  thus  pays  for  itself  many  times  over  in 
excess  mileage  and  freedom  from  trouble. 

Small  in  Size — Big  in  Service  -Get  it  from 
your  Accessnrij  Dealer  or  your  Garage  Man 

THE    DETROIT     ACCESSORIES     CORPORATION.    DETROII  .    Michigan 
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A  truck  that  is  profitable  by  itself  becomes 
doubly  so  with  a  Troy  Trailer 

And  many  a  truck  which  alone  shows  an  operating 
loss,  becomes  a  profitable  investment  by  putting  behind 
it  a  Troy  Trailer. 

Why  employ  your  truck  only  as  a  truck  and  thereby 
waste  a  large  part  of  its  engine  power? 

Not  what  you  can  pile  on  but  what  only  HAULING  capacity?   Distinguish 

you  can  PULL  is  the  measure  of  your  between  carrying  and   hauling  and  you 

truck's   capacity.     Why  buy  more  open  the  wayto  double  or  triple  your  truck 

motive  capacity  w\\en  you   may  need  earnings  at  very  little  increase  in  expense. 
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"AtLast-a/?ea/Job 
and  Real  Money!' 

"And  if  only  I'd  started  earlier,  I  could 
have  had  them  five  years  ago.  I  didn't 
realize  at  first  what  spare  time  study 
would  do  for  a  man.  Taking  up  that  I.  C.  S. 
course  marked  the  real  beginning  of  my 
success.  In  three  months  I  received  my 
first  promotion.  But  I  kept  right  on  study- 
ing and  I've  been  climbing  ever  since." 

Every  mail  brings  letters  from  some  of  the  two 
million  students  of  the  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools  telling  of  advancements  and  in- 
creased salaries  won  through  spare  time  studv. 
How  much  longer  are  you  going  to  wait  before 
taking  the  step  that  is  bound  to  bring  you  more 
money?  Isn't  it  better  to  start  now  than  to  wait 
five  years  and  then  realize  what  the  delay  has 
cost  you? 

One  hour  after  supper  each  night  spent  with  the 
I.  C.  S.  in  the  quiet  of  your  own  home  will  prepare 
you  for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work  you 
like  best. 

Yes,  it  will!  Put  it  up  to  us  to  prove  it.  Without 
cost,  without  obligation,  jus'  mark  and  mail  this 
coupon. 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4883B,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

\g  me.  how  I  can  qualify  for  tha 
before  which  I  mark  X. 
SALESMANSHIP 
ADVKKTISING 
Window  Trimmer 
Show  Cord  Writer 
Sign  Painter 
Railroad  Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 

Cartooning 

D BOOKKEEPER 
^  SteiioerapliAr  Bnil  Typist 
Cert.  Pub.  Accounfani 
J  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
U  Railway  Accountant 
nConjmerclal  Low 
~  GOOD  ENGLISH 
^  Teacher 

_  rommoii  Scliool  Sobjeots 
Mathematics 
CIVIL   SFRVICF. 
Rallwnv  Mail  Clerk 
\l  lOMOItllK  0FEU4TI.NU 
Aiilo  Kepalrlng 

Spaoiik 


Explain,  without  obllgfatln 

position,  or  In  the  subject, 

Di:m:OTUICAL  ENtilNF.tll 
I'lloctrlo  riKhtlnsr  and  Kfi. 
Electric  Wirin(f 
Fclciernph  Engineer 
relephoiie  Work 
>Ii;(1iUNI(  At  r.XJINMIC 

2M(^plmnlcftl   llruft^ninii 
i^lnoliliie   8li4>p  I'rarticD 
Foolmaker 
Gas  Engine  Operatlntr 

3CIV1L    ENGINEER 
SiirvwrlnKr    and   ftlappliiic 
MLNK   I'OUI  JIUN  or  I-,N<;|1 
SI4TI<»,NAHY  ICNGINl  F.K 

J  Marine   Fncincer 

^Ship    Draftsman 

D  ARCHITECT 

Zl  rimtrafttrr  nnd  Itiiltder 

B4roliit4>ctnral  DraftHOiati 
Concrete  lUiililcr 
^  Structural  I'.ncineer 

Bi'iiriviiiiN<i  ANi>  iii;ati>€i 
^heet  Metal  Worker 
^  Ipitlle  Oferseeror  Siipt. 
:](lin-.MIST 


Nuvii;atlon  IQSpaoUk 
AdUICl  r.Tl'UF  InFrencli 
Ponltry  Kalilnr  iGltalUo 


Name 

Pre.se  nt 

Occupation. 

Street 

and  No 


Clty_ 


English  Connectives   Explained 

The  correct  use  of  all  I'rcpositiong,    Conjunctions,  I<flali\'c 
I'ronoiins  and    Adverus.  clearly      and    thorougldy  described 
and  illustrated  laConnective^  of  Eiiglish  Speecli,  by  jAMts  C. 
Fernald.  L.H.D.     Clotu.  $1.3  o;  by  mail,  I1.63. 
FUNK  &  WAGN'ALLS  COM  I'ANY    ....    New  York 


French  Without  aTeacher 
Spanish  Without  aTeacher 
GermanWithoui  aTeacher 


I 


By  Prof.  Phillip  Schuyler  Allen.  Univer* 
sity  of  Chicago.    Entirely  new  home- 
Study  series  of  modern  foreign 
.  x>.     languages.  Simplest,  easiest -to- 
master  method  ever  devised. 


MHES-~-"»BOO]K 

French,  Spanish  or  Rermnn,  pocket  size. 
Cloth,  each  $1.25.  prepaid.     Senil  price- 
keep  book  five  days,  if  not  BatiHlied  return 
end  money  will  bu  refunded.     Urder  today. 

Frederick  J.  Drake  &  Co.  iSiL*''J':'r.'^.^o?i 


Drinking  Your  Way  To  Health 


You  know  in  a  general  way  that  milk  is  good  for  S'ou.  But 

if  you  kaew  what  a  precious  life-giving  fluid  it  really  is — if 
you  knew  the  almost  miraculous  results  it  produces  for 
.  \.hosc'v;\\o  dunk,  it  in' dligenily^  you  would 
)  be  truly  amazed.  For  anemia,  indiges- 
tion, constipation,  any  difficulties  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  heart  or  bladder, 
Bright's  disease,  rheumatism  and  many 
ol'.u-r  ills  for  which  physicians  have  no 
rcK:.blo  remedy,  the  right  vse  of  vulk  o/- 
•  MB  Bk  \  TtioA  invar iahly  overcome  s  the  trouble.  For 
f^g/^i  \  i:-star;co,  feet  and  hands  that  are  US' al- 
Bf/^ m  \  'y  c<'!(l  and  clammy,  bc-come  warm  and 
V&^  vl.»-.     \  lifc^hke  a  few  d:;y3  after  beginning  this 

T         i\  It  the  faraous  phveicalculturht,    in  collaboration 

w'lth  X>T,  Sanford  Porter,  tUemilk  diet  Epecial- 
iit,  has  written  a  b-xk  of  priceless  value  en- 
taled:  'The  Milk  hiet,  iJuto  To  I'ec  2t.'* 

You  May  Have  It  Free 

It  will  be  awvelationtoToit.  Sendiie  atlirep 
mo.  t',s'puljscrii.fiODforP[i\>ICALt.LLTl  KE 
y.  A(jA7.1>£at  the  regular  price cf  &0c  and  we 
w;il  mail  you  the  b-wk  at  once.  PHTblCAL 
CI  l.TUKE  .M  AG  AZLNE  should  be  part  of  jour 
peadri;^  every  month.  Its  inspirational  articles 
OQ  Mealtb,  Hygiene  and  Succe&s-Iiuildjog  ttlU 
be  of  great  value  to  you  in  many  ways.  To  more 
broa<lly  circulate  this  unique  ma^tine,  we  will 
scud  it  to  you  for  'i  mon..is  for  0(»o  and  include 
^'r.  JtlarfadJen's  ftbove  mentioned  book  free. 
Write  TODAY, 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

119  West  40th  St.,   Pept.  19A,   New  York  City 


r STUDY  AT  HOME 

Reoome    a  lawyer.     Le^'ully 

'  trained  men  win  high  poBiti»»nB 

'  and  big  success  in  busintBf^  and 

'  public    life.     Gnater    opportu- 

/  nities  now  than  evi-r  before   Bt." 

'  independent—be  a  leader*    Law- 

S3,6ob''to^$10,000  Annually 

?  RTjidc  you  Btep  by  btep.  You  can  train  at  homo 
darintf  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina 
lion  in  any  state.  Money  refunded  accordtntf  to  our 
Guarantee  B^md  if  dii>3atistied.  Uf'srce  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  aucceesful  students  en- 
rolled. Ix>w  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Ubrary  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Lvidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them  -now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  3&2-LC,    Chicago 


Don't  Miss  Reading  It 

The  Rose-Bush  of  a  Thousand  Years 

By  Mabel  Wagnalls 

The  fascinating  story  upon  which  is 
based    the    Famous   Screen    Drama 

REVELATION 

Featuring  Madame  Nazimova 

The  inspiring  story  of  Joline,  the  artist's  nioilel 
— her  care-tree  and  unrestrained  lile.  her  visit 
to  the  forbidden  grounds  of  the  monastery,  the 
startling  developments  there,  and  her  sub- 
sequent regeneration.  This  book  is  illustrated 
with  eight  scenes  from  the  motion  picture.  It 
is  a  fascinating  story    and    is   beautifully   told. 

READ  THE  BOOK— THEN  SEE  THE  PLAV  ! 

Cloth  hound,  price  7 a  cents  net:  fty  mail .?_?  cents. 

FUNK   &    WACNALLS  COMPANY,   New  York 


A  New  Rli;ht-(1un(t  Help  for  Writers  and  Speakers 

FifteenThousand 
Useful  Phrases 

A  New  Uouk  for    Buildlntt   the   \ocabular.v 

Tliifl  is  a  practicul  baiKlbook  of  f(.>Ii(itc>iis  phrase<i.  strik- 
iiii:  :«iiiiilc;^,  and  literary,  loininercial,  conversational 
terras  for  the  embellishment  of  bpcech  and  writing. 

Grenville  Kleiscr  has  designed  the  book  for  the  conve- 
nient use  of  business  men,  public  speakers,  writers, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  teachers,  students  and  all  persons 
wlic)  wish  to  writ.j  and  speak  the  Engli:jh  language  with 
facility  and  i)owcr. 

In  KathcrinR  th?  material  for  this  book  Mr.  Kleiser  has 
drawn  freely  from  the  Rreat  masters  of  EiiKlish,  includ- 
inii  Shakespeare,  Milton.  Scott.  C.oldsinilh.  Lamb, 
Macaulav,  Brownin-^,  Carlvle,  De  Qninccy,  Newman. 
Uiiskin,  Pater.  Stevenson,  Tetmyyon.  Arnold,  KinRsley, 
Bulwer-Lytton.  George  Eliot.  Dickens.  Thackeray. 
Hawthorne,  Kmerson,  Irving,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Mabie.  and  many  living  writers. 

There  is  an  interestitig  Introduction  by  Frank  H.  Vize- 
telly.  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  and  a  practical  plan  of  study  by 
the  author. 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  only  book  of  the  kind  so 
f  XT  published,  and  that  it  will  fill  a  distinct  and  valuable 
need.  It  will  be  a  useful  ttupi>lement  to  the  dictionary 
and  regular  book  of  synonyms. 

l2mo.  Cloth.    Price.  $i.6o  net;  $1.72  postpaid. 

FUNK  *  WA0NALL8  COMPANY.  3B4  Fonrth  Ave..  N.  T. 


Employment  for 

RETURNED  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS 

Our  sales  organization  has  openings  In  every  State  for 
men  who  desire  to  continue  a  free,  open-air  life.  The 
work  is  both  pleasant  and  reinunerativc,  largely  that  of 
building  up  home  libraries  in  their  own  and  niigli- 
boring  communities.  Sales  experience  is  desirable,  but 
not  necessary.  When  replying,  give  age,  status  while  in 
V.  S.  Si'rvicc.  and  nature  of  forinor  business  experience. 
.•\ddress  Mr.  Iladlev, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


M=iEi!=it=iint=ii=Mi=ig=n=HaK=n 


training  jor  /Tulhorship 

HoW  toNsVite.  What  to  \Orite, 
and  Where  to  sell . 

CuUi\'alc  your  mind.  Dev'elop 
yourlilcrury  gifts.  Maslor  (ho 
ni4  of  sclf-eXpiession.Muke 
your  spaio  lime  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  doUai-s. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing. Versification.  Journalism. 
Play  Writing.    Photoplay 

_^  .  Writing,  etc..  taught   person- 

Dr.Esen\s'GlU      ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 

for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 

a  staff  of  literary  experts.     Constructive  criticism. 

Frank,    honest,    helpful    advice.       Ren!  teaching'. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work-,*'  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  Tht  Wrtttr's  Library.  We  also  publish  The 
Writer's  Monthly,  especially  vjJuaWe  for  lis  tuU  reK>ns  ot 
the  literary  market.  Besides  our  teaching  service,  we  t>fFer  a 
manuscTij't  criticism  service. 

150-page  illustrated  catalogue  free 

ill  ciie  HomG  Correspondence  School  j^'^.-^ 

[|j  Di'p't.74     Springpeld.Mass.  ff^'^' 


Every    Married    Couple 

and    all    who    coDtemplate    marriage 

Should   Ow^n 

Itu,  complete  informatiTe  book 

"The  Science  Of  a  New  Life" 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.D. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by 
foremost  medical  and  religious 
critics.  Unfolds  tlie  secrets  of 
married  happiness,  so  often  re- 
vealed too  late!  We  can  give 
only  a  few  of  the  29  chapter 
sub'ects  here  as  this  book  is  not 
meant  for  children. 

Marnaire  and  Its  Advantasos.  Affe  at 
Which  to  .Marry.  Law  of  Choice.  Lovo 
Analyzeij.  Quahties  One  Should  .\vnid  in 
C'hoosinir.  Anatomy  of  Rcprmltirtion. 
Amativeness.  Continence.  Children, 
(■eiiiiiti.  l^oncention.  F'reKiiancy.  Gon- 
finement.  TWIUCHT  SLKKT.  Nuraliw. 
llot\'  a  Happy  Married  Ufe  i.i  Secured. 

Descriptive  circular«ivinir  full  and  con- 
pleti'  tahlf  iif  content.-,  niailvd  KKKE. 

J.  S.  OGILVIE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

57-1   Rose  Street  New  York  City 


$1.00  SHORTHAND 
SELF  TAUGHT  $1.00 


BUDCET-KF.Y  SYSTEM  ha.  40,C00  Socce.sful  Studenti. 
Shortett,  Easiest,  Best.  By  Jamr^  M.  Linde.  leadinf 
Legislatire,  Coart,  Rerular  Reporter.  Book  stores  or  mailed 
by  DAVID  McKAY  CO..  Phila.     Send  for  Details 


Special  Offer 

I  lu'  t<  .;iil;ir  iirit.e  i^ 
*:i.iHI.  Ill  iirdi-r  to  in- 
t rod  lice  this  work 
into  a-i  many  neigh- 
horlioods  a-^  possible 
we  will  senrl  one 
copy  of  our  special 
Sl.oil  edition  to  any 
roatlcr  of  ihi^  Maya- 
/ine.  iiostpald  iipoD 
prcilpi  ..t  «-.'.iin. 


Learn  Auto 

''"'^Tractor  Business 


Bi(r  expansion  of  the  basincM  follow- 
ing Ih«  wwr  ha«  mndc  itT«.-t4.'r   dcmaril  thAD 
ever    for     ffTiraK**^     ond     nuttor    mrrhanl*:*. 
m  h*r«  In  6  t  >  8  w»«k*.    AVi*  •  for  h>ro  liook. 

RAHE  AUTO  &  TRACTOR  SCHOOL.  ioi°iSi  a^^"Tib. 
■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Kx«>ciitivp  Ai-r<i(intant9  rommantj  biv  Ralorirs.  ThouimndB  of  Anna 
ncfd  thrm.  Only  J.f>m)  (rrufirtl  rublic  AccountAntH  in  II.  S.  Many 
u«cariiii)i(  $;t.<>00  u>  JlO.tXXJi*  year.  Wc  train  you  thoroly  b*  tnAiUn 
■pore  timo  for  C  V.  A.  «'x:iminj»lion.^  or  cxrcutivc  m-ciMnitinir  posi- 
tions. Knowlftltro  of  btxikkei'pinK  iinnccr»Mj»ry  to  bririn  w**  nrrpvo 
you  from  tht*  irrount!  up.  Our  course  and  rcrvlro  wr  uinicr  tha 
AUporviHion  of  William  B.  C««t(>nhoU.  A.  M..  (*.  IV  A  .  Former 
Camptrollrr  und  Inetnirlor.  llnivt>n»ibr  of  Illinois.  a^siBlrd  by  « 
stalT  of  ('  PA'S.  Inoliidinir  monihors  of  tht  Amirican  In^lttut*  of 
ArciMinlant^.  Low  itntion  ffr  rn*y  ttTm*.  Writ**  now  for  infOT- 
matiori  and  fror  l"Kik  of  Acc«.untt4nry  facln 

La  Sail*  extanston  University*  D^pt    3S2-R  A.C  ,    OhICAir* 
'    I'ftr    ir<)/7./*     (itcifrxt    l\rftr%:ffi    t  nt%vt  ^iry" 


CasseU's  New  French  Dictionary 


French -Kn.; I i^h  .in.l  ICn^li-li  I'toncli  •  llc^t  in  rxi-t.n.e.' 
".■l\- rri7i..i/  Ketifu.  r.xri*  ("lolli.  Jljopp.  rrrp.ii.l.  »l  01- 
Tlitinili  niil.-li  inilcx.  ."iiK-  e«tra.  Fl'NK  &  W.XGNALLS 
COMPANY.  New  York 
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Heat  Your  New  Home  Scientifically 


THE  world's  greatest  accomplishments  are 
the  result  of  scientific  exactness. 

Science  now  has  proved  that  heating  efficiency 
and  fuel  economy  depend  upon  the  design  of 
the  boiler.  Every  part  of  it  has  a  definite 
and  important  duty.  And  in  these  modern 
Weil-McLain  Scientific  Combustion  Boilers 
you  see  the  result  of  scientific  design. 

There  are  no  exaggerated  features — no  special- 
ly designed,  eccentric  points  built  for  "selling 
features."  For  Science  has  proved  that  when 
any  single  feature  of  a  boiler  is  exaggerated  it 


disturbs  the  functions  of  the  entire  boiler.  In- 
evitably it  results  in  "boiler  indigestion" — or 
faulty  combustion — a  certain  cause  of  waste 
and  unsatisfactory  heat. 

The  Weil-McLain  Scientific  Combustion  Boiler 
is  truly  a  scientific  work.  Each  and  every 
part  has  been  scientifically  designed.  All  are 
accurately  co-ordinated.  The  whole  boiler 
operates  as  smoothly  and  efficiently  as  a  scien- 
tific instrument. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  only  natural  that 
fuel  gives  the  utmost  in  heat — that  every  kind 
of  waste  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  point. 


If  you  are  contemplating  a  new  home  or  building  or  are  planning  to  replace  an  old  boiler, 
it   will   pay   ydu   well   to    investigate    the  Weil-McLain    Scientific    Combustion   Boiler. 


ROUND  TYPE 
Burnt  Any  Grade  of  Fuel 

This  boiler  made  for  Steam.  Vapor. 
Vacuum  and  Water  Heating:  suit- 
able for  bungalows,  residences  and 
■  mall  apartment  buildings 


Write  today  for  our  interesting,  illustrated  booklet  on  Scientific  Com- 
bustion. Upon  request  we  will  gladly  include  the  name  of  a  heating 
engineer  in  your  neighborhood  who  will  serve  you. 

AVtf^ll-Mrl   a  in    Cf\       Chicago,  111.  —  Canton,  O. 
»»  ^"    ATlV^i-idlH    K^KJ,y    Manufacturers  of  Boilers  and  Radiators 

Weil -Mf Lain 


SCIENTIFIC     COiVI  BUST  ION 


B  O  I  I^E.  RS 


Architects : 


** Weil-McLain  Scientific  Combustion    Boilers 
are  listed  and  described  in  Sweet's  Catalog.*' 


SECTIONAL  TYPE 
Bume  Any  Grade  of  Fuel 

This  boiler  made  for  Steam,  Vapor. 
Vacuum  and  WaterHeatingtadapted 
I'rr  apartment,  factory,  office,  school, 
theatre  and  public  buildings 
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When  Your  Child 
says  "I  Won't" 

By   CORINNE    BLAKELY 

Former  Teacher  in  the  New  York  Schools 

WHAT    do    you   do   when   your   child 
says  "I  won't  ": 

Punishments  sometimes  work — usually  they  don't. 
Rewards,  of  course,  are  better — but  even  rewartis 
haven't  that  lasting  effect  on  children's  character — that 
real  influence  for  good  which  is  to  make  them  the  kind 
of  men  and  women  you  want  them  to  be. 

The  answer  is  that  you  must  keepwithin  their  sight 
^nd  within  their  reach  the  best  things  for  them  to  read. 
During  those  tender  years  when  they  first  begin  to  ques- 
tion and  to  wonder — in  the  days  of  stamping  feet  and 
fiery  outbursts  of  "I  won't" — give  them  that  simple, 
natural,  beautiful  reading  that  will  teach  them  better 
than  scolding  and  admonition.    ^  ■' 

And  for  this  purpose  there  is  nothing  better  in  all 
American  literature  than  the  poems  of  James  Whitcomb 
Riley 

How  Stories  Help 

CHILDREN  love  to  know  about  other  children — 
they  are  so  easily  impressed  by  stories  of  simple 
folk  who  are  humanly  good  or  humanly  bad  and  who 
'get  their  just  deserts  for  what  they  doV    "••"   • 

'   James  Whitcomb    Riley  is   the  supreme   American 

poet  of  those  simple  joys  and  sorrows.     He  knew  thou- 

-  sands  of  children,  and  all  kinds  of  children  adored  him. 

'  And  today  the  spirit  of  the   man  lives  in  his  poems   for 

children  to  adore. 

Can't  you  imagine  your  boy  wriggling  with  delight 

over  the   understanding   of  boy-nature    in    "The    Old 

.  Swimmln'  Hole".^      Can't  you  see  the  wonderful  les- 

'son  in  pity  and  sympathy  that  would  come  to  your  child 

in  the  story  of  "Little  Orphant  Annie".'     That  is  tile' 

charm  —  the   beauty  —  the    priceless   value    of  James 

-Whitcomb  Rilev.      There  was  never  a  child  born  who 

.Woyldn't  love  "The  Raggedy  Man" — who  wouldn't 

■Jeatn  a  lesson  in  patriotism  that  the  wildest  flag-waving 

touldn't  teach   in  the  story  of  Jimmy  and   Old   Glory. 

Don't  wait  until  your  children  become  wild  and  \in- 

manageable — don't   let   them   seek   their  own  salvation, 

for  they  may  never  rind   it.      They  need   helpful  guid- 

:>'ance  in  their  choice   of  reading,  just  as  they  need  guid- 

Jflce  In  their  choice  of  bodily  food.      If  they  are  left  to 

their    own    devices,   they    will    be   led  astray — oh,  so 

easily — into  the   Nick  Carter  kind  of  "literature" — or 

worse,  they  will   grow   up   with   narrow,   impoverislied 

minds  and  starved  souls. 

Men.al  Sunshine 

ENRICH  them — ennoble  them — surround  them 
with  the  sunshine  that  means  growth  and  beauty 
to  them  — that  will  leave  them  with  memories  of  a 
happy  childhood-  -that  will  make  them  wholesome,  in- 
telligefit,  pure-hearted  men  and  women.  Give  theiii 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  when  they  are  young,  and  you 
will  be  giving  your  children  the  best  there  is.  It  is  the 
least — and  the  most — you  can  do. 

This  letter  represents  a  new  and  interesting  point  of 
\iew  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  schools. 
We  hope  that  other  teachers  may  have  the  benefit  of 
this  ont's  experience — that  mothers  may  be  helped  In 
their  difficult  task  of  rearing  their  little  citizens  of  the 
future. 

."^nd  now,  if  you  act  soon,  you  have  a  chance  of  getting 
your  Riley  at  a  special  low  price.  You  no  longer  hav>- 
to  pay  for  high  royalties,  for,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
Riley's  heirs,  we  have  been  able  to  make  this  wonderful 
fdition  in  ten  sumptuously  bound  volumes  at  a  nominal 
cost  to  you.  But  we  do  not  know  how  long  the  edition 
will  last — so  you  must  not  delay.  Send  the  coupon  to- 
day— at  once — and  you  will  get  these  remarkable  books"  • 
absolutely  free  for  examination.  If  you  do  not  find 
them  all  you  expect  them  to  be,  you  may  return  them 
to  us  at  our  expense.  But  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 
You  must  send  th-  i  .mpr)!!  now  to 

'  HARPER   &   BROTHERS 

Established  1817  NEW  YORK 

*• I* 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS  '  L.  D.  3-22-19 

75  Franklin  Square,  New  '^ork 

Pli'a!<-  -end  me  tlie  comi)lcto  works  of  JAMES  WHIT- 
COMB RILEY,  lx)iiml  in  licli,  wine-colorod  cloth,  stamped 
in  Hold,  fully  illustrated  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy  and 
Ethel  Franklin  Betts.  I  may  keep  this  sot  for  ton  days  foi 
exumination  and  ri^turn  it  to  you  at  your  expense,  if  I  do  not 
want  ir.  If  J  keep  the  hooks,  I  will  remit  $1.50  a  month  for 
tliirtet.-n  month-*. 

X'itni * 

AJJress ' 

O  scupalion 

io','i  added  to  price  in  Canada  because  of  duty 
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free 


valuable  reading  guide 
gives  Dr.  Eliot's  own  plan 


To  every  man  and  woman,  eager 
to  make  spare  moments  count,  the 
delightful  little  booklet  offered.;  below 
opens  a  new  world. 

It  shows  how  in  even  a  few  pleasant 
moments  a  day  you  can  become  really 
well  read  by  knowing  just  what  bo^Cs 
to"  read. 

In  this  booklet,  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard 

tells   you   how  you  can  increase  your 

efficiency,  your  standing,  your  ^rasp 

•on  the  fundamentals  of  life,  through 

your  reading. 

how  and  what 
to  read 

In  it  he  tells  of  the  books  he  has 
chosen — live,  entertaining,  interesting 
books — for  the  twentieth-century 
American.  In  all  the  world  there  are 
only  a  few  of  these  books,  speeches, 
letters,  poems,  essays,  biographies, 
novels,  books  of  science  and  travel, 
historv,  philosophy  and  religion,  that 
liberalize  and  inspire  the  mind,  and 
lead  busy  men  and  women  to  a 
clearer  way  of  thinking,  greater  per- 
sonal power,  wider  influence  among 
their  fellows. 

To  read  these  few  great  works 
systematically  and  intelligently  is  to 
be  really  well  read. 


But  which  are  these  few  great  works  ? 
Howcan  a  person  disco verthem  among 
the  miUions  of  books  in  the  world  ? 

essentials  of  a 
hberal  education 

The  free  booklet  offered  below 
answers  that  question.  It  tells  how 
Dr. Charles W.Ehot,  from  his  lifetime 
of  reading,"  study  and  teaching — ror.  " 
years  of  it  as  President  of  Harvard 
University — has  selected  the  books 
that  "picture  the, progress  of  civili- 
zation" and  arranged  them  as  the 

Harvard 
Classics 

Dr.  Eliot's  Famous  Five -Foot  Shelf 
of  Books.  If  you  ever  expect  to  add 
another  book  to  your  library,  you 
should  have  this  free  **Guide  Booklet 
to  Books"  to-day. 

You  will  understand  then  why  it  is 
that  some  people — whether  they  have 
been  to  college  or  not — nevertheless 
think  clearly,  talk  more' convincingly, 
earn  more  and  enjoy  life  more,  than 
others  around  them. 

free  book 
gives  expert  advice 

^'our  copy  of  this  free  booklet  is 
wrapped  up  awaiting  your  request.  It 
was  printed  specially  for  you 
— that  is,  one  for  each  reader 
of  the  Literary  Digest — and 
It  was  printed  to  give  away. 

"It  has  saved  me  hours 
of  time  and  many  dollars  in 
ni}'  choice  of  books,"  writes 
one  man. 

send  this  coupon 
for  your  copy 


W  F.  COLLI  KR  cif  SOX 

416  West  13th  Street,  New  York  Citv,  N.\  . 

By   mail,  .ind  without  any  obliRitiou^  Hh.iicvcr  lo  me, 
please   send   mc  a  copy  of  ihc  little  "^Guidebook    to 

Rooks  entitled  "Kiflcc-    \'- 1  D.iy*'  which 'iplls 

.ill  .ibovjl  the  Harvard  c  '<• .  Fliot's  Five-Foot 

Shelf  of  Books,  and  con'  I  iiot's  own  explana- 

tion of  his  famous  plan  of  leading. 
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<jlo(\)ers  make 
a  briqfiter 
Jjusiness  Oi 


2^Z8  29  30 


When  you  see  the  sign, 
"Say  it  with  Flowers," 
displayed  by  your  florist,  it 
shows  that  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists.  Give  him  your 
patronage  because  he  is 
aiding  in  the  praiseworthy 
national  work  of  making 
flowers  more  loved  and 
used. 


/^^NE  of  our  country's  biggest  executives  —  a  man  so 
^-^  crowded  with  work  that  his  seconds  of  time  are  guarded 
by  a  corps  of  watchful  secretaries — keeps  always  a  vase  of 
fresh  flowers  on  his  desk.  He  replies  to  those  who  ask  him 
why,  "It  enables  me  to  do  a  better  day's  work." 

His  friends  think  this  touch  of  sentiment  unusual.  But  it  is 
not.  No  man  with  a  vision  capable  of  planning  big  battles 
or  big  business  is  devoid  of  sentiment.  Flowers  smile  from 
the  desk  of  many  of  the  country's  big  business  men  to'day. 
It  makes  a  brighter  business  day  and  a  more  cheerful,  kindlier 
and  more  human  "boss." 

Form  a  friendship  w^ith  flowers.     You'U  never  regret  it. 

Your  local  florist,  within  a  few  hours,  can  deliver  fresh  flowers 
in  any  city  or  town  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  through 
the  Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  service. 
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hID  mm  little  Mary  Louise  has  acquired  the  proud  privilege  of  washing  her  own 
rosy  face  and  hands,  without  a  hit  of  help  from  mother. 

JjJ  She  finds  it's  lots  of  fun  to  chase  the  big  floating  cake  of  Ivory  Soap  around  the 
wash  howl,  making  just  mountains  of  fragrant  cleansing  suds  to  rub  into  her 
radiant  cheeks.  And  mother  knows  that  no  matter  how  vigorously  daughter 
scrubs,  this  pure  mild  lather  can  not  irritate  her  tender  skin. 

Even  though  the  rinsing  be  rather  hurried — because  of  the  reward  to  follow — there  will 
be  left  no  trace  of  soapy  smell  or  unsightly  gloss.  Firm  pink  cheeks  will  be  sweetly  clean, 
ready  for  mother's  kiss. 


IVORY  SOAP 


•       •       • 


"    1 
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TOPICS   -  OF'  THE  -  DAY 


BOLSHEVISM'S   "HEAVEN   ON   EARTH 


')') 


TO  SYMBOLIZE  THE  HEAVEN  ON  EAUTH  })n)ught 
about  by  Bolsht'vik  rule,  futurist  artists  were  com- 
missioned to  ])aiiit  sky-blue  the  entire  Theater  Squar(> 
in  Moscow,  and  to  suspend  snow-white  lanterns;  from  the  trees 
in  imitation  of  clouds.  This  was  during  a  festival  arranged 
by  the  Soviet  Government  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  its 
advent  to  power.  Since  the  aim  of  Bolshevism,  according  to  its 
leaders,  is  to  dominate  the  world,  and  a  vigorous  propaganda  in 
its  behalf  has  been  uncovered  in  this  coimtry,  it  is  interesting 
to  contemplate  the  sample  of  "heaven"  that  it  has  to  show 
us  in  Russia.  Of  this  paradise  Ave  can  gather  an  incomplete 
but  illuminating  picture  from  the  recent  reports  of  Russian 
fugitives  and  from  the  testimony  laid  lieforc  the  Overman 
investigating  committee.  '.'A  nightmare  in  a  lunatic  asylum," 
cables  a  Geneva  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Titnen,  is  the 
way  Russian  fugitives  who  stragg'e  into  Switr'.erland  describe 
life  in  Russia  under  Lenine's  rule.  The  i;)cople  of  Moscow,  we 
are  told,  are  dying  of  starvation  and  plague,  and  their  nuinb(>r 
has  been  reduced  from  3,000,000  to  1,000,000.  And  t!ie  railways 
have  stopt  running,  making  escape  almost  impossible.  When  a 
horse  dies  in  the  streets,  according  to  this  dispatch,  men  and 
women  fight  A\ith  the  dogs  for  its  flesh,  "which  they  eat  on  the 
spot,  not  having  sufficient  will-power  left  to  carry  their  booty 
home  to  cook."  "  Fear  and  famine,"  we  read,  "have  engendered 
a  veritable  epidemic  of  insanity,  and  maniaics  of  all  kinds  stalk 
raving  through  the  streets."  In  the  maternity  hospitals  "90  per 
cent,  of  the  mothers  die  after  childbirth,  and  infant  mortality  is 
scarcely  lower."  In  this  tortured  city,  which  its  inhabitants  have 
christened  "The  Graveyard,"  human  flesh  is  reported  to  have 
been  sold  as  food.  This  information,  says  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  World,  has  been  received  Ijy  our 
State  Department.  The  plague  that  has  the  city  in  its  grip, 
says  an  Associated  Press  dispatch,  is  typhus,  and  there  are  no 
medicines,  no  disinfectants,  and  no  soap  witli  which  to  fight 
it.  According  to  this  dispatch,  which  quotes  a  British  business 
man  just  returned  from  Moscow  to  Paris,  "" railway  offici;ds 
in  Moscow  recently  ordered  the  crowd  out  of  the  Central  railway- 
station  to  clean  it  and  found  the  bodies  of  Ave  victims  of  the 
typhus,  wliich  had  ijeen  lying  for  days  among  the  peasants 
sleeping  on  the  floor."  This  man  reports  that  "the  situation 
in  Petrograd  was  said  to  be  worse,"  and  a  dispatch  from  Bern 
quotes  an  "official  statement"  that  "during  December  and 
January  nearly  100,000  persons  in  Petrograd  died  from  hunger 
and  disease."  A  further  account  of  conditions  in  Bolshevik 
Russia  at  the  end  of  January  is  supplied  by  an  Omsk  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times,  who  also  gathers  his  information 
from  refugees.     Wc  read : 

"The  situation  in  Moscow  is  described  as  ghastly.  All  shops 
except  those  maintained  by  the  Soviet  are  closed,  and  nothing  is 
obtainable  without  cards,  only  those  associated  with  the  Bol- 
she\iki  being  able  to  obtain  cards.  People  who  stand  aloof 
from  the  Bolsheviki  suffer  indescribable  hardships. 


"  It  is  im|)ossible  to  estimate  how  many  are  dying  of  starvation, 
but  everybody  coming  from  Russia  declares  that  the  Bolshe\  iki 
are  deliberately  endeavoring  to  exterminate  the  educated  classes. 
Prices  in  Moscow  are  fabulous,  and  the  sledg((-d rivers  decline 
to  budge  under  200  rubles,  where  they  would  i)reviously  have 
been  content  with  40  copecks  (100  copecks  make  1  ruble).  Bread 
costs  100  rubles  (nominally  £10)  a  pound,  and  clothes  are  un- 
l)rocm-able  at  any  i)rice  whatever. 

"Many  <'hurches  in  Moscow  have  l)een  turned  into  thi^aters, 
and  the  famous  and  sacred  Strastnoi  Monastery  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  dancing-hall  where  harlots  and  profligates  hold 
high  re\('l  nightly. 

"The  nationaHzation  of  women,  tho  tried  in  many  places,  has 
])roved  a  failure  owing  to  the  feeling  aroused,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  women  belonging  to  the  l)etter  class  undergo  hideous 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  inhuman  monsters  who  constitute 
the  Bolshevik  regime. 

"In  Mos(^ow  a  special  ))attalion  of  Ghinese,  comi)Osed  of  labor- 
ers originally  imjjorted  to  work  on  i\w.  ^lurman  Railway,  is 
maintained  for  carrying  out  executions.  The  executions  have  been 
so  numerous  that  it  is  futile  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  the 
kill(Hl.  The  })oi>ulation  of  Petrograd  is  now  reduced  to  7(K),000; 
it  formerly  exceeded  2,000,000.  The  soldiers  receive  300 
rubles  monthly,  plus  10  daily  as  field  allowance,  with  special 
bonuses  for  fighting  and  the  capture  of  towns.  In  addition  they 
are  usually  allowed  three  days  to  sack  occupied  towns. 

"Only  one-tenth  of  the  Red  Ai'my  is  really  Bolshevik,  the  re- 
mainder being  forced  to  fight  because  otherwise  they  and  all 
l)elonging  to  them  would  be  exterminated.  If  an  officer  or 
soldier  deserts  the  whole  of  his  family  are  shot.  The  Bolshe\iki 
are  stated  to  realize  that  the  game  will  be  a  losing  one  unless  the 
whole  of  Europe  is  forced  into  revolution. 

"Russia  is  being  cruelly  and  wantonlv  done  to  death  bv  the 
Bolsheviki." 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  quotes  this  dispatch,  and  follows 
it  immediately  with  a  telegram  from  William  Randolph  Hearst 
to  the  editor  of  his  New  York  American,  dated  February  20, 
1918,  which  The  Bulletin  thus  reprints: 

"1  think  our  whole  cause  is  likely  to  be  injured  by  any  delay 
in  recognizing  and  supporting  the  Bolsheviki.  They  are  rep- 
resentatives of  the  most  democratic  Government  in  Europe. 

"Why  are  we  in  this  war? 

"Are  we  in  it  for  democracy? 

"Then,  for  Heaven's  sake,  why  not  recognize  a  democratic 
Go\-ernment? 

"We  recognized  the  Imperial  Government  of  Russia,  but  wheu 
Russia  secures  a  Deuiocratic  Government  we  have  so  far  not 
recognized  it.  .  .  .  Let  us  recognize  the  truest  democracy  in 
l']urope.  tho  truest  democracy  in  the  world  to-day." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  one  positive  achievement  of  the 
Bolshevik  Government  has  been  the  building  up  of  a  strong 
army,  and  now  we  hear  from  a  seemingly  authoritative  source 
that  this  army  is  directed  by  the  German  General  Stafl".  The 
night  before  he  died.  Kurt  Eisner,  Socialist  Premier  of  Bavaria, 
thus  informed  George  D.  Herron,  one  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gates to  the  abandoned  Prinldpo  conference.  "This  statement 
of  Eisner."  says  I*rofessor  Herron.  "is  part  of  entirely con\inc- 
ing  evidence  that  the  old  regime  ia  Germany  is  still  ahve  ami 
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caiTving  on  a  well-defined  plan  to  win  out  of  the  Bolshevik  chaos 
everything  it  set  out  to  win. by  the  war."  Germany's  interest 
in  Russia's  Bolshe\ism  was  also  emphasized  by  Mr.  David  R. 
Francis,  who  went  to  Russia  as  American  Ambassador  in  1916, 


THE   PIKD   I'lPEK. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

before  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and  remained  there  until 
after  the  Bolsheviki  had  seized  the  government.  "If  this 
Bolshevik  government  remains  in  control  of  Russia  peace  in 
Europe  is,  in  my  opinion,  impossible,"  he  assured  the  Overman 
committee,  and  added:  "Germany  will  exploit  Rus>ia  if  this 
disorder  continues,  and  instead  of  having  lt)st  the  war  Germany 
will  win,  and  in  ten  years  she  ^\dll  be  stronger  than  she  was  in 
August,  1914."  Other  striking  points  m  his  testimony  are  thus 
summarized  by  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune: 

"The  object  of  the  Bolsheviki  is  a  world-wide  revolution. 
Conditions  in  Russia  prove  that  this  would  mean  a  return  to 
utter  barbarism. 

"They  are  conducting  a  propaganda  for  this  purpose  in  all 
countries,  sending  money  to  America  to  carry  it  on. 

"No  peace  with  the  Bolsheviki  is  ])ossible,  since  thej'  are 
maintaining  a  constant  war  on  humanity. 

"The  Germans  have  more  actual  economic  power  in  parts  of 
Russia  controlled  by  the  Bolsheviki  than  they  have  ever  had 
before,  even  in  the  he>  day  of  their  power  undei  the  Czar. 

"The  Bolsheviki  were  and  are  German  agents,  taking  German 
money  and  helping  the  Germans,  tho  this  is  because  they  believe 
it  will  further  their  revolution  rather  than  because  of  pro- 
Germanism. 

"Lenine  is  a  sincere  fanatic — Trotzky  an  ad\enturer. 

"The  Kerensky  Government  coidd  have  reorganized  Russia 
and  continued  to  help  against  Germany  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Bolsheviki.  ,  .  , 

"If  Russia  had  not  failed  in  her  obligations  to  lier  Allies  tho 
war  would  have  been  wofi  &  year  .sooner,  saving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives.  '     •'"•    ^  '  ■  •       -   ''  "-  '■'     ■■-':''..' 

"The  Bolshevik  leaders  are  anti-American,  tho  tli(\v  have  been 
less  violent  against  Americans,  hoping  for  recognition. 

"The  influx  of  thousands  of  Russian  re])atriates  from  America 
did  much  to  destroy  Russia,  and  many  of  these  men  are  powerful 
in  the  present  Russian  Government. 

"The  Bolsheviki  control  only  a  piece  of  territory  about  .")00 
miles  wide  by  1,000  miles  long  and  40,000,000  out  of  Russia's 


180,000,000.  inhabitants.     They  have  the  support  of  not  over 
10  per  cent,  of  the  people  in  this  territory. 

"They  maintain  themselves  by  terror — 'they  have  to  li!l 
people  to  last.' 

"They  have  supprest  fre«  speech,  the  press,  and  personal 
liberty. 

-     "They  have  held  no  honest  elections,  and  do  not  permit  loetl 
control  of  the  local  Soi'icts. 

"Thsy  have  looted  beyond  all  calculation. 

"They  have  published  decrees  nationalizing  women,  and  if 
these  have  not  been  enforced,  as  they  say,  they  have  ncAertheless 
enforced  laws  on  marriage  and  divorce  which  are  beloAv  barbaric 
standards. 

"Industry  is  utterly  paralyzed. 

"The  country  is  dying  of  star\'ation. 

"The  Bolsheviki  iiave  an  army  of  inersasing  strength,  based 
on  mercenary  Cl^inefte  and  Letts,  men  enlisted  by  promises  of 
loot  and  food  and-aien  driven  in  by  force. 

"Women  and  children  are  held  as  hostages  to  make  such 
men  remain  with  the  Red  Army. 

"They  were  guilty  of  the  basest  treachery  to  the  Czecho- 
slovaks, at  German  command. 

"If  the  Allied  troops  are  withdrawn  there  will  be  the  most 
horrible  massacres  in  the  territory  now  held  by  them." 

More  than  one  Bolshe\ik  sjTupathizer  in  this  country  urged 
the  Overman  committee  to  call  Col.  Raymond  Robins,  who  as 
liead  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Mission  in  Russia  had  had  many 
dealings  with  the  BolsheAnk  Government,  and  who  in  some 
quarters  was  regarded  as  friendly  to  it.  What  he  had  to  say 
was,  therefore,  awaited  with  special  interest.  It  developed  that 
while  he  regards  the  stories  of  Bolshevik  atrocities  as  greatl\' 
exaggerated,  and  does  not  believe  Lenine  and  Trotzkj-  to  be  pro- 
German,  he  nevertheless  sees  in  Bolshevism  a  grave  menace  to 
the  democracv  of  the  world,  a  "fundamental  menace."     More- 
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"FOOLING   THE   COP:" 

^Evans  iii  the  Baltimore  Awcrican. 

over,  he  says,  it  is  "economically  impossible  and  morally  wrong." 
Thus,  renuvrks  the  Xew  York  World,  "out  of  the  mouth  of  iheir 
favorite  witness  our  ]>arlor  Bolsheviki  stand  refuted."  Sum- 
ming up  his  testimony,  he  said: 

"There  is  a  menace  in  Bolshevism  so  nuich  greater,  so  much 
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deeper,  tlian  the  people  with  the  7  per  cent,  brains  have  seen 
and  told,  so  much  worse  than  any  mere  pro-Germanism,  that  I 
feel  we  should  use  every  power  of  civilization  to  understand  and 
combat  it. 

"There  has  been  an  attempt  made  to  establish  a  government 
based  on  class  hatred.     It  is  economically  impossible  and  morally 
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WHY  PEACE   MUST   HASTEN. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

wrong."  The  leaders  have  had  in  Russia  a  most  extraordinary 
laboratory  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  vast  experiment,  and  it 
has  failed. 

"Lenine  said  to  me  that  it  probably  would  fail  in  Russia, 
but  he  declared  they  would  keep  the  flame  burning  there  until 
the  world  blazed  up.  'It  will  come  first  in  Bulgaria,  and  she  will 
stop  fighting.  It  will  spread.  And  when  you  see  a  Soviet 
ruling  in  Berlin  remember  that  it  was  the  little  man  who  told 
you  in  the  Kremlin  who  started  the  world  conflagration.'  That 
was  in  .January,  more  than  a  year  ago. 

"He  challenged  the  world.  'You  think  America  is  immune,' 
he  told  me.  'But  your  Government  lacks  integrity.  Your 
representatives  are  really  elected  for  hidden  economic  reasons. 
You  should  put  Schwab  or  Gary  in  Congress  to  represent  your 
Iron  interests  instead  of  lawyers.  We  will  put  in  the  real 
producers,  but  not  parasites,  and  we  are  going  to  challenge  the 
world  with  a  producers'  republic.  We  maj-  be  overwhelmed, 
but  not  before  we  have  destroyed  aU  such  governments.' 

"That  is  the  real  menace.  It  is  not  the  criminals.  Its 
decrees  will  destroy  production  and  create  class  terror.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  the  Christian  civilization  of  the  [world. "  I  believe 
in  political  democracy  and  in  the  Christian  conscience,  and  they 
are  challenged  as  they  have  never  before  been.  And  I  believe 
America  is  the  only  nation  that  can  meet  the  issue  and  save 
them.  No  European  nation  has  the  cohesion,  the  faith,  to  act 
to-day. 

"But  mere  force  is  a  failure  against  an  idea,  tho  I  would  use 
force  unhesitatingly  against  violence.  You  can  not  put  out  ideas 
with  bayonets.  The  only  answer  to  a  demand  for  a  better 
human  life  is  a  better  human  life." 

"Either  Germany  will  dominate  Russia,  or  w(>  will,"  he  said, 
and  he  urged  us  to  forestall  Germany's  economic  penetration 
by  economic  cooperation.     In  a  Washington  dispatch  we  read: 

"The  Avitness  said  the  United  States  should  send  an  economic 
mission  to  Russia  to  aid  the  people  in  obtaining  the  necessities 
of  life,  declaring  this  would  be  the  most  effective  way  of  fighting 
Bolshevism. 

"To  combat  Bolshevism  in  this  country,  Mr.  Robins  urged 
that  the  people  be  allowed  to  know  the  truth  about  its  'false 
teachings,'  and  that  existing  evils  in  American  economics  and 
social  life  be  remedied  by  law.  Publicity,  he  added,  would  prompt 
the  repudiation  of  Bolshevism. 


"The  Bolsheviki  do  not  desire  recognition  by  the  United 
States,  ]\Ir.  Robins  testified,  but  they  would  welcome  assistance 
in  restoring  the  economic  life  of  the  country.  He  explained 
that  the  Bolshevik  leaders  feel  that  their  position  as  international 
revolutionaries  would  be  weakened  l)y  formal  treaties  with  other 
governments.  Asserting  Lenine  preferrtsd  cooperation  with 
America  i-ather  than  Germany,  Mr.  Kobins  said  that  unless  this 
country  took  the  lead  in  peaceable  restoration  of  Russia,  Germany 
inevitaVjly  would  obtain  a  new  foothold." 

When  Senator  Overman  returned  to  the  subject  of  Bolshevik 
propaganda  in  America  and  asked  what  Mr.  Robins  would  do 
to  stop  it,  he  replied : 

"If  this  committee  will  make  a  report  setting  forth  just  what 
Bolshevism  is,  I  am  sure  that  the  vast  majority  of  American 
minds  would  repudiate  it  utterly.  If  this  is  followed  by  intel- 
ligent legislation  to  correct  what  is  wrong  in  our  civilization  it 
would  wipe  out  the  breeding  spots  of  unrest.  The  I.  W.  W.,  for 
instance,  and  such  things,  always  spring  from  some  economic 
wrong.  Take  away  the  three  fears  of  the  workers — the  fear  of 
unemployment,  of  disaster,  and  of  old  age  and  premature  death, 
then  you  will  have  for  him  a  land  that  is  worth  living  in  and  that 
he  will  know  and  feel  is  worth  fighting  for." 

In  a  letter  to  President  Wilson,  dated  December  24,  1918, 
Maxim  Litvinoff,  "late  representative  for  Great  Britain  of  the 
Russian  Federative  Republic,"  complained  that  the  Bolshevik 
Government  has  been  given  no  opportunity  to  put  its  case 
fully  before  the  Allied  nations.  Urging  the  President  "im- 
partially to  weigh  and  investigate  into  the  one-sided  accusations 
against  Soviet  Russia,  to  came  to  an  understanding  with  the 
Soviet  Government,  to  withdraw  the  foreign  troops  from  Russian 
territory,  and  to  raise  the  economic  blockade,"  Mr.  Litvinoff 
went  on  to  say: 

"The  chief  aim  o£  the  Soviets  is  to  secure  for  the  toiling  ma/- 
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THE  BOLSHEVIST. 

— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 

jority  of  Russian  people  economic  liberty,  without  which  political 
liberty  is  of  no  avail  to  them.  For  eight  months  the  Sovitt.^ 
endeavored  to  realize  their  aims  by  peaceful  methods  without 
resorting    to   violence,    adhering    to    the    abolition    of    capital 
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punishment,  which  abolition  had  been  part  of  their  program.  It 
was  only  when  their  adversaries,  the  minority  of  the  Russian 
people,  took  to  terroristic  acts  against  popular  members  of  the 
Government  and  invoked  the  help  of  foreign  troops  that  the 
laboring  masses  were  driven  to  acts  of  exasperation  and  gave 
vent  to  their  wrath  and  bitter  feelings  against  their  former 
oppressors.  For  Allied  invasion  of  Russian  territory  not  only 
compelled  the  Soviets  against  their  own  will  to  militarize  the 
country  anew  and  to  divert  their  energies  and  resources  so  neces- 
sary to  the  economic  reconstruction  of  Russia,  exhausted  by 
foiir  years  of  war,  to  the  defense  of  the  country,  but  also  cut 
off  the  vital  sources  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  material,  exposing  the 
population  to  most  terrible  privation 
bordering  on  starvation. 

"I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  so- 
called  red  terror,  which  is  Grossly  ex- 
aggerated and  misrepresented  abroad, 
was  not  the  cause  but  the  direct 
outcome  and  result  of  AUied  inter- 
vention  

"The  dictatorship  of  toilers  and  pro- 
ducers is  not  an  aim  in  itself  but  the 
means  of  building  up  a  new  social  sys- 
tem under  which  useful  work  and  equal 
rights  would  be  provided  for  all  citi- 
zens irrespective  of  classes  to  whicli 
they  had  formerly  belonged." 

This  letter  was  printed  on  March  3, 
In  The  Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Information  on  Soviet  Russia,  New 
York  City,  with  the  statement  that 
it  had  "never  been  made  public  in 
America." 

One  pro-Bolshevik  witness  before 
the  Overman  committee  admitted  that 
Bolshevism  had  failed  in  many  ways 
to  live  up  to  its  promises,  but  insisted 
that  it  was  the  spirit  that  counted. 
This  was  Frank  Keddie,  a  Scotch  con- 
scientious objector  who  has  been  work- 
ing in  Russia  for  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  New  York  Tribune 
quotes  him  as  saying:  "  Bolshevism  is 
simply  that  it  shall  be  impossible  for 
the  rich  man,  or  the  clever  man,  or  the 
workingman,  no  matter  how  hard  he 
works,  to  dominate  to  an  injurious  extent  any  other  man. 
What  is  going  on  in  Russia  is  the  only  great  constructive  move- 
ment in  the  world  to-day." 

We  find  Charles  Edward  Russell  and  John  Spargo,  two  Socialist 
leaders  who  supported  the  war  against  Germany,  agreeing  with 
the  spokesman  of  a  great  corporation,  the  National  Cash  Register 
Companj^  that  the  world  may  have  to  choose  between  a  League 
of  Nations  and  Bolshevism.  In  a  broadside  issued  by  the  Cash 
Register  Company  we  read:  "Civilization  has  put  down  mili- 
tarism. We  must  now  have  a  League  of  Nations  to  put  down 
the  greater  enemy,  Bolshevism."  Mr.  Russell,  just  back  from 
Paris,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  failure  to  consummate  a  League 
of  Nations,  coupled  with  economic  distress  and  the  preaching 
of  Bolshevism,  would  bid  fan-  to  result  in  the  overthrow  of 
all  government  in  Europe.     And  Mr.  Spargo  says: 

"It  can  not  be  too  strongly  strest  that  failure  to  adopt  the 
proposed  plan  for  a  League  of  Nations,  in  sulistaueo  if  not  in 
all  its  details,  will  make  Bolshevik  uprisings  in  England,  France, 
and  Italy,  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  When  I  was  in  Europe 
last  summer  this  was  the  conviction  I  gathered  from  conversa- 
tions with  working-class  leaders  everywhere  I  went.  One  of  the 
ablest  men  in  England — a  labor-leader  and  member  of  Parlia- 
ment of  long  experience  —  said  to  me:  'If  we  get  a  fairly 
satisfactory,  workable  League  of  Nations,  things  will  ino\-e 
along  the  lines  of  evolution.  If  we  don't  get  that  we  shall  l)e 
rushed  into  the  hell  of  violent  Bolshevism,  and  our  Bolshevism 
will  be  more  terrible  than  the  Russian  original.'" 


HOW  ST.    MIHIEL  TESTED  OUR  ARMY 
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BUSINESS  CARD  OF  A   "REU"    1.1.  Mil. K 

Billy  Gordon,  an  American  negro  pugilist,  in  1917 
was  doorman  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Petro- 
grad.  He  is  now  a  member  of  that  city's  Soriet  Gov- 
ernment. The  inscription  reads:  Professor  Billy 
Gordon  (Black)  Americanski  Boxer,  Champion. 


UR  SOLDIERS  MADE  GOOD  at  Cantigny,  Chateau- 
Thierry,  and  Belleau  Wood,  and  they  contributed  to 
the  success  of  Marshal  Foch's  counter-offensive  of  July, 
1918,  but  when  the  Hun  had  been  finally  turned  back  from  Paris, 
the  new  American  Army  had  its  chance  to  prove  its  worth  as  a 
great  modern  fighting  force.  As  a  result  of  our  St.  Mihiel  of- 
fensive, in  the  words  of  General  Pershing's  report,  the  Allies 
found  "they  had  a  formidable  army  to  aid  them,  and  the  enemy 

learned   finally   that    he    had    one    to 
reckon  with." 

On  August  10,  General  Pershing  or- 
ganized the  American  First  Army.  On 
August  30,  the  hne  beginning  at  Port- 
sur-Seille,  east  of  the  Moselle,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  west  through  St.  Mihiel, 
thence  north  to  a  point  opposite  Verdim, 
was  placed  under  General  Pershing's 
command.  This  included  a  French 
corps  at  the  point  of  the  salient  and 
another  on  the  heights  above  Verdun. 

As  General  Pershing  notes,  the  work 
of  preparation  included  the  secret  con- 
centration of  600,000  men,  "the  as- 
sembling of  divisions,  corps,  and  army 
artillery,  transports,  aircraft,  tanks,  am- 
bulances, the  location  of  hospitals,"  and 
the  accumulation  of  supphes.  The 
French  lent  guns  and  gunners.  The 
Fren<*h  Independent  Air  Force  and  the 
British  bombing  squadrons  with  our 
own  air  forces  made  "the  largest  as- 
sembly of  aviation  that  had  ever  been 
engaged  in  one  operation  on  the  West- 
ern Front." 

The  map  on  the  opposite  page, 
sent  to  The  Literary  Digest  by 
General  Pershing,  shows  the  original 
forty-mile  line  held  by  the  Americans 
and  their  French  auxiliaries,  the  ground 
taken  each  day,  and  the  positions  finally 
reached.  From  east  to  west  were  Major-General  Liggett's  First 
Corps  (82d,  90th,  5th,  and  2d  Divisions)  and  Major-General 
Dickman's  Fourth  Corps  (89th,  42d,  and  1st  Divisions),  which 
were  to  swing  toward  Vigneulles  on  the  Moselle  as  a  pivot;  the 
2d  French  Colonial  Corps  and  Major-General  Cameron's  Fifth 
Corps  (26th  and  4th  United  States  Divisions  and  a  French  divi- 
sion), which  were  to  push  in  the  west  side  of  the  salient.  Six 
American  divisions  were  in  reserve.  General  Pershing  relates 
that  after  four  hours'  artillery  prei)aration  the  seven  .tVmerican 
divisions  in  the  front  line  advanced  at  5  a.m.  on  September  12, 
aided  by  a  few  tanks.  They  went  through  the  enemy's  barbed 
wire  and  trench  system  "in  irresistible  waves  on  schedule  time." 
The  map  will  supplement  General  Pershing's  very  brief  ac- 
count and  enable  our  readers  to  understand  how  well  each  unit 
accomplished  its  task.     To  quote  General  Pershing: 

"Our  First  Corps  took  Thiaucourt,  while  our  Fourth  Corps 
curved  back  to  the  southwest  through  Xousard;  the  Second 
Colonial  French  Cori)s  made  the  slight  achauce  required  of  it 
on  very  difficult  ground,  and  the  Fifth  Corps  took  its  three 
ridges.  ...  A  rapid  march  liroiight  reserve  r(>pimcnts  of  a  division 
of  the  Fifth  Corps  into  VigiuuiUs  in  tlH>  early  morning,  wliere  it 
linked  up  with  patrols  of  our  Fourth  Corps,  closing  the  salii-nt 
and  forming  a  new  line  west  of  Thiaucourt  to  Vigneulles  and 
beyond  Fresnes-i>n-Woe\Te.  At  tlie  cost  of  only  7.(KK)  <"asual- 
ties,  mostly  light,  we  had  taken  16, (MK)  prisoners  and  ■143  guns, 
a  great  quantity  of  material,  released  the  inhabitants  of  many 
villages  from  enemy  domination,  and  establishtni  our  lines  in  a 
position  to  threaten  Metz." 
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THE  SOUTH  ON  A  COTTON  STRIKE 

SILK  AND  SATINS  will  no  longer  be  luxuries  as  compared 
with  cotton  when  the  price-raising  and  crop-reducing 
program  decided  upon  by  the  cotton-prodi]cei:s  of  the 
South  goes  into  effect.  The  campaign  is  formidable  enough; 
every  county  in  the  cotton-growing  States,  it  is  reported,  held 
" saf e-and-sane-cotton "  meetings  in  February  to  secure  "reduc- 
tion pledges"  from  the  farmers.  Bankers  and  business  men 
throughout  the  South  are  said  to  be  behind  the  farmers.  At 
the  recent  cotton  convention  in  New  Orleans,  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana  presided  and  former  Governor  Manning  of  South 
Carolinr^  presented  the  resolutions,  "which  bid  fair  to  tie  up  the 
consumar  of  cotton  in  a  knot,  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned," 
says  a  paper  in  the  great  cotton-mill  region  of  Massachusetts. 
The  plan  is,  in  the  words  of  leaders  of  the  movement,  for  the 
Southern  cotton-growers,  first,  to  "hold  their  present  crop  until 
they  can  sell  it  for  at  least  thirty-cents  a  pound  basis  middling; 
secondly,  reduce  their  1919  cotton-acreage  by  one-third."  The 
convention  at  New  Orleans  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
branding  any  man  refusing  to  cooperate  with  this  program  as 
"so  lacking  in  public  spirit  as  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives."  Popular  backmg  for  the  cam- 
paign is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  for  months  Southern 
farmers  have  been  holding  their  cotton  for  better  prices.  A 
recent  issue  of  Cotton  (Atlanta)  publishes  photographs  showing 
bales  of  cotton  stored  along  sidewalks,  by  the  road.sides,  and  on 
the  court-house  square  in  one  Georgia  county  seat. 

Those  who  have  been  waiting  for  cotton  prices  to  go  down  are 
warned  by  a  paid  advertisement  of  the  Cotton  Publicity  Com- 
mittee that  "The  Price  of  Cotton  Is  Not  Going  Down."  Ac- 
cording to  this  statement,  cotton  can  not  be  produced  at  present 
prices  and  allow  farmers  the  right  kind  of  livelihood.  The  pro- 
gram outlined  above  is  "infallible,"  we  are  told,  and  "a  ninc- 
raillion-bale  crop  for  1919  is  all  the  South  will  offer  to  the  world." 
Buyers  of  cotton  goods  are  told  to  "buj'  now."  Manufacturers 
are  warned  that  if  they  do  not  "pay  the  Soiithorn  farmer  enough 
for  his  cotton,  he  will  reduce  his  cotton-i)roduction  still  further, 
and  the  whole  manufacturing  industry  will  be  threatened." 

Instead  of  the  pleading  of  Southerners  for  every  one  to  "buy 
a  bale  of  cotton,"  which  we  heard  a  few  years  ago,  it  seems  to  the 
Lowell  Courier-Citizen  that  soon  the  begging  will  "come  from 
the  Northern  manufacturer  for  the  Southern  planter  to 'sell  a 
bale  of  cotton.'"  Spealdng  for  the  New  England  textile  cities, 
the  Lowell  paper  calls  the  course  of  the  planters  "high-handed 
in  the  extreme"  and  a  "deliberate  manipulation  of  prices  bj' 
cornering  the  supply."  The  Boston  Post  thinks  the  "cotton- 
hold-up"  movement  is  "obviously  one  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  watch  closely,  and  if  it  is  to  be  found  a  conspiracy  to 
extort  abnormal  prices,  action  should  be  taken."  To  The  Post 
"thirty  cents  for  cotton,  which  in  normal  times  sells  for  around 
twelve  to  fourteen  cents,  looks  like  extortion."  It  reminds  the 
cotton-growers  that  "theirs  was  the  one  basic  commodity  whoso 
price  was  not  regulated  by  the  Government  during  the  war," 
and  asks  whether  after  their  "years  of  tremoiulous  prosijcrity" 
they  are  now  to  act  the  part  of  the  "beggar  ahorseback"? 
The  Toledo  Blade,  published  in  a  community  which  is  not 
vitally  interested  in  either  cotton-growing  or  cotton-manufactur- 
ing, speaks  for  the  Northern  consumer  by  declaring  that  the 
cotton-farmers  "are  hurting  the  entire  world  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  extra  dollars  in  their  pockets."  It  admits  that  "  the  growers 
have  us  by  the  nape  of  our  cotton  neck-band,  and  they  propose  to 
twist  it."     As  The  Blade  explains  the  reason  for  the  movement — 

"  In  1910  raw  cotton  was  worth  .S.M.Sf)  per  pound.  It  slumped 
in  1913,  1914,  and  1915.  In  1916  it  went  up  to  $.1<S75.  In  1917  to 
S.2875.  In  1918  it  went  to  $.30  and  better.  The  present  price 
is  around  2'2  cents  per  pound.  It  is  this  slump,  following  the 
armistice  and  the  check  on  military  demands  for  cotton,  that 
disturbs  our  Southern  brethren." 


Opinion  in  the  South,  to  judge  from  replies  to  inquiries  sent  by 
The  Literary  Digest  to  editors  of  representative  newspapers, 
is  solidly  behind  the  campaign  to  keep  up  the  price  of  cotton. 
The  editors  assert  that  conditions  in  the  cotton-growing  States 
make  such  a  move  absolutely  essential.  The  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer,  owned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  admits  that  the 
acreage-reduction  move  is  equivalent  to  "going  on  strike," 
but  it  contends  that  the  cotton-farmer  who  has  never  received 
a  fair  return  for  his  unremitting  toil  has  now  started  a  movement 
which  "will  make  the  cotton  belt  a  region  of  prosperity."  In 
another  editorial  Secretary  Daniels's  paper  argues  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  food  crops  for  cotton  mil  be  doing  a  ser\'ice  to  the 
public,  since  "the  world  is  crying  for  fats  now,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  worrying  for  cotton."  In  South  Carolina  the  Colum- 
bia State  and  Record  and  the  Charleston  American  are  all  back 
of  the  movement.  The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  explains 
that  one  justification  for  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  whereas  a  few 
years  ago  the  South  had  a  surplus  of  cheap,  easily  managed  labor 
during  most  of  the  year,  at  present  labor  is  high  "and  very 
uncertain  in  all  respects,"  so  that  labor  conditions  alone  call  for 
reduction  of  cotton  -  acreage.  In  Tennessee,  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  tells  us  that  except  for  the  last  three  years 
"cotton  has  been  sold  at  a  loss  for  thirty  years."  Even  now,  we 
are  told,  "cotton  at  thirty  cents  a  pound  is  relatively  cheaper 
than  wheat,  corn,  hogs,  and  ha^'."  This  daily  notes  that  out- 
side of  the  cotton  regions  it  is  regarded  "as  the  height  of  self- 
ishness for  the  South  to  seek  to  raise  the  price  of  cotton  by  re- 
ducing the  acreage,  thereby  getting  as  much  money  for  a  small 
crop  as  for  a  big  crop."  But  outsiders  do  not  understand  that 
"this  is  the  only  remedy  that  a  single-crop  region  has,  and  for 
the  present  we  must  adopt  this  remedy"  and  not  "add  to  the 
already  glut  of  the  cotton-supplj'."  The  News-Scimitar  of  the 
same  city  is  also  behind  the  movement,  and  The  Press  notes  that 
besides  the  need  for  a  fair  price  "the  absolute  need  of  crop  rota- 
tion to  save  millions  of  acres  impoverished  by  a  single  crop  and 
poor  agricultural  methods  is  of  the  utmost  importance."  The 
Nash^^lle  Southern  Agriculturist,  noting  that  a  twelve-million- 
bale  crop  will  bring  in  as  much  money  as  a  fifteen-million-bale 
crop,  and  considerablj'  more  than  a  crop  of  seventeen  million 
bales,  asks  if  it  would  not  he  the  height  of  folly  "to  produce  a 
seventeen-million-bale  crop."  The  Atlanta  Constitution  even 
asserts  that  ten  million  bales  are  worth  more  to  the  i)rodu<'ers 
than  fifteen  million,  and  insists  that  the  matter  of  holding  out 
for  thirty  cents  is  "simply  a  question  of  not  selling  a  thing  for 
less  than  it  is  worth."  The  Southern  Ruralist,  published  in  the 
same  city,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  "a  small  crop  has  always 
brought  more  money  than  a  large  one."  The  Jackson\  ille 
Florida  Times-Union  strongly  supports  tiie  movement  for  keeping 
cotton  prices  up,  as  do  the  Mobile  Register  and  Birmingham 
Age  Herald  in  Alabama.  The  Birmingham  Progressive  Farmer 
declares  that — 

"If  the  South  is  to  show  the  world,  once  for  all.  that  it  will 
never  again  make  cotton  on  the  old  cheap-wages  basis  while 
men  in  all  other  lines  get  high  wages,  then  it  should  'go  on  a 
strike'  against  jiresent  i)rices  by  cutting  acreage  to  a  minimum, 
and  make  spinners  in  Europe  and  Am<ri<',i  ]u<x  for  a  !l.O<H),000- 
or  10,tXK),(MK)-bale  crop  next  season. "" 

Papers  like  the  Meridian  Star,  in  Mississippi,  and  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  and  Item  and  Shreveport  Times,  in 
Louisiana,  are  strong  backers  of  the  cotton-growers'  campaign. 
The  Shreveport  daily  insists  that  "the  Soutii  nuTcly  is  endeavor- 
ing to  insure  to  its  farmers  a  fair  and  living  return  on  their  labors 
and  crop."  Modern  Farming  (New  Orleans'),  an  agricultural 
weekly,  circulating  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  strongly  backs 
up  the  statements  of  the  daily  i)ai)ers  in  these  two  States,  and 
makes  much  of  the  crop-rotation  argumi-nt.  It  is  said  that 
practically  e^•e^y  cotton-farmer  in  Te.xas  has  signed  a  writtou 
pledge  for  the  reduction  of  cotton-acreage  by  ont^tlnnl.  and  wo 
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naturally  find  the  movement  supported  by  dailies  like  the  Austin 
American,  Dallas  Times-Herald,  and  Houston  Southland  Farmer. 
The  Dallas  Semi-Weekly  Farm  News  declares  that — 

"Another  large  cotton  crop  heaped  upon  the  present  un- 
digested half  of  the  1918  crop  would,  without  any  question  or 
shadow  of  doubt,  demoralize  prices  to  such  an  extent  that  cotton- 
farmers  would  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  economic  level  they 
have  experienced  in  years.  ...  To  keep  the  price  up,  the  supply 
must  be  kept  down.     It's  as  simple  as  shoe-strings." 


TASKS   FOR   THE   NEW   CONGRESS 

IF  THERE  IS  ENOUGH  IMPORTANT  and  pressing  work 
"to  keep  Congress  busj'  during  every  legislative  horn*  of 
perhaps  the  next  five  years,"  as  has  been  renxarked,  demands 
for  an  early  calling  of  an  extra  session  are  natural  enough.  The 
country's  business  needs  an  extra  session  very  soon,  declares 
the  Boston  News  Bureau.  Prompt  and  satisfactory  disposition 
of  the  legislative  tasks  left  by  the  late  Congress,  says  the  Boston 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  "will  have  much  to  do  with  the 
restoration  of  normal  conditions,  the  maintenance  of  indus- 
trial peace,  and  the  furtherance  of  national,  and  even  inter- 
national, prosperity."  Another  independent  journal,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  calls  upon  President  Wilson  to  convene  Congress  in 
extra  session  by  May  1,  "whether  he  shall  have  concluded  his 
business  abroad  or  not,"  and  advises  Congressmen  to  come  to 
Washington  "prepared  to  transact  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment without  delay."     It  asks: 

"Why  should  discussion  of  the  League  of  Nations  embarrass 
the  administration  of  the  transportation  system  of  the  country 
and  threaten  a  serious  financial  condition?  Why  should  it  detain 
soldiers  in  the  military  service  in  Europe  when  they  are  needed 
at  home  and  their  families  are  praying  for  their  early  return? 
Why  should  a  dispute  be  permitted  to  upset  the,  whole  legis- 
lative machinery  of  the  Government,  block  necessary  appropri- 
ations, and  delay  the  imperative  shifting  of  the  business  of  the 
country  to  a  peace  basis?" 

The  New  York  Times  points  out  that  the  Administration  is 
trying  to  solve  the  problems  created  by  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  act  on  important  measures.  It  notes  that  four  classes  of  bills 
were  held  up.  There  is  the  Deficiency  Bill  with  appropriations 
for  immediate  money  needs  and  expenditures  during  the  present 
fiscal  year,  including  $750,000,000  for  the  railroads.  There  are 
the  bills  carrying  appropriations  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  If 
Congress  meets  by  June  1,  there  will  be  time  to  pass  these  bills 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  but  all  executive  plans  and  programs 
are  left  "up  in  the  air."  Thirdly,  there  are  the  bills  which  may 
be  considered  part  of  the  reconstruction  program.  If  tliese 
could  be  put  through  soon  ways  would  be  opened  up  for  the 
early  employment  of  many  men,  and  the  menace  of  the  un- 
employment problem  would  be  relieved.  Fourthly,  there  is 
a  long  list  of  regulative  measures  relating  to  the  transition 
period  between  war  and  peace. 

Director-General  Hines  is  planning  to  find  money  for  the 
railroads  by  loans  from  the  banks  and  the  War  Finance  Corpor- 
ation to  tide  over  the  period  until  Congress  meets.  The  harm 
done  by  the  failure  of  the  Army  and  Navy  bills  is  that  each 
department  is  left  without  a  policy  and  that  this  vitally  affects 
the  thousands  of  men  in  the  service  who  want  to  get  out  as  soon 
as  possible.     As  The  Times  notes: 

"In  the  Army  the  uncertainty  carries  the  heaviest  conse- 
quences. There  are  two  chief  ones:  first,  as  to  the  size  of  the 
Army;  secondly,  as  to  the  reestablishment  of  a  National  Guard. 
There  is  no  law  under  which  the  War  Department  can  recruit 
an  army  to  exceed  175,000;  the  bill  that  was  lost  provided  for  a 
volunteer  army  of  500,000,  and  in  the  expectation  that  it  would 
become  a  law  the  War  Department  had  been  talcing  the  names 
and  holding  in  the  service  those  men  who  desired  to  become 
members  of  the  volunteer  forces.  From  this  body  were  to  come 
the  men  who  may  have  to  constitute  our  force  in  Europe  for  some 
time   to  come.     The  plan  of  the  War  Department,  had  the 


measure  gone  through,  was  to  bring  home  by  July  1  about 
915,000  men  of  the  1,-500,000  now  in  France.  Those  who  desired 
to  become  a  part  of  the  volunteer  army  would  have  remained. 
Now  demobilization  on  this  basis  is  held  up;  what  policy  will  be 
followed  in  the  interim  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

"National  Guard  plans  are  left  dangling  just  as  looselj'." 

In  the  Navy  "both  the  building  program  and  the  size  of  the 
personnel  are  left  in  doubt."  More  immediately  disastrous, 
several  editors  note,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  expected  that  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  which  was  organized  to  find 
places  for  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  and  to  look  after  the 
general  demobilization  of  war-workers,  will  net  be  able  to  eon- 
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THE  BILLS  THEY  LEFT  BEHIND  THEM. 

- — Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

tinue  longer  than  the  end  of  the  month  on  aecoimt  of  the  failure 
of  the  emergency  appropriation  to  get  through. 

With  biUions  of  dollars  to  appropriate  and  with  aU  the  prob- 
lems of  reconstruction  to  solve,  the  new  Congress,  whenever  it 
meets,  must  show,  as  the  Boston  News  Bureau  obser\'es,  "a  sane 
economy,  ^\dthout  cheese-paring;  and  far  moi'e  important,  a  con- 
structive spirit  incUned  and  able  to  shape  the  works  of  recon- 
struction and  expansion."  In  the  West,  Senator  Capper's 
Weekly  (Topeka)  repeats  the  demand  for  economy,  as  does  the 
Houston  Post  in  the  South. 

Republicans  will  control  both  houses,  and  are  making  com- 
mittee assignments  so  as  to  be  ready  to  take  charge  of  legisla- 
tion whenever  the  session  is  called.  In  the  House,  Mr.  Gillett, 
of  JMassachusetts,  wiU  be  Speaker,  and  IMr.  Fordney,  of 
Michigan,  and  ]Mr.  ]Mondell,  of  Wyoming,  will  probably  be  re- 
spectively Chau-man  of  the  Waj's  and  Means  Committee  and  floor 
leader.  Failure  of  the  Repubb'cans  to  abolish  the  old  seniority 
rule  has  disappointed  many  Pi'ogi-essives  and  has  drawn  a 
spirited  protest  from  Congressman  Longworth,  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's son-in-law. 

The  Boston  Herald  points  out  how  necessary  it  is  that  the 
Republicans  "should  set  themselves  to  the  formulation  of  a 
definite  policy,  especially  on  matters  of  internal  reconstruction." 
As  it  continues: 

"The  future  of  the  railroads,  the  question  of  our  permanent 
military  and  naval  establishment,  the  task  of  raising  large 
revenues  and  reducing  the  war-debt,  these  and  other  questions 
of  great  importance  will  come  before  the  RepubUcans  of  Con- 
gress for  their  solution.  They  owe  it  to  the  party  to  see  that 
these  problems  are  faced  in  no  purely  partizan  spirit,  but  in  a 
sane  and  constructive  manner.  It  is  for  them  in  this  way  to 
determine  what  the  issues  will  be  at  the  Presidential  election 
of  1920." 
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WORLD-RECONSTRUCTION   PLANS 

SOME  CRITICISJM  has  been  leveled  in  tliis  country  at 
the  provisions,  or  lack  of  them,  that  have  been  made  to 
give  work  to  discharged  soldiers,  and  to  tide  over  our 
industries  and  our  labor  from  a  war-  to  a  peacc-1)asis.  To 
aid  in  this  readjustment,  the  Council  of  Xationjd  Defense  at 
Washington  has  issued  a  most  instructive  compilation  of  measures 
other  countries  are  taking  to  meet  the  world-wide  emergency, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  have  received  from  Canada  an  official 
pubhcation  entitled  "From  War  to  Peace,"  sketching  the 
admirable  reconstruction  ijolicies  of  the  Dominion.  Our 
Council  of  National  Defense  prei)ares  a  daily  bulletin  of  recon- 
struction news,  which  is  regularly  laid  iK'forc  all  departments 
of  the  (Jovernment,  so  that  each  dej)artment  may  lie  acquainted 
with  the  aeti\ities  of  every  other,  and  may  know  what  i)r()b- 
lems  have  arisen,  what  measures  have  been  taken,  what  has 
been  disclosed  1)\-  investigations  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  all  over  the  world.  It  is  not  the  busiiness  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  to  outline  ])olicies.  But,  through  its  Recon- 
struction llesearch  Division,  it  has  been  working  to  ascertain 
what  the  world  is  thinking  and  doing  about  readjustment  and 
reconstruction,  thus  obtaining  data  which  are  at  the  service 
of  those  national  and  State  agencies  that  shall  be  charged  witli 
the  tasks  of  devising  and  executing  constructive  programs. 

The  nature  of  part  of  the  "Keconstruction  Information" 
already  gathered  bj-  the  Council  is  indicated  in  one  of  its  com- 
pilations, a  digest  of  "Articles  in  OfKcial  and  Private  Periodicals 
Concerning  Reconstruction  and  Readjustment  Activities  in 
F'oreign  Countries."  Of  this  information,  that  portion  which 
relates  to  problems  that  jjarallel  our  own  is  naturally  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  American  readers. 

Our  neighbor  to  the  north  is  solving  her  problems  in  a  way 
that  has  won  much  admiration,  especiall}'  in  the  return  and 
repatriation  of  soldiers,  the  care  of  the  wounded,  the  relief 
of  dependents  of  the  killed  or  disabled,  and  associated  matters. 
Canada  appears  to  have  been  especially  forehanded  in  this  field, 
and  has  embodied  a  survey  of  its  fepatriative  i)lans  in  liie  official 
pul>lication  mentioned  above,  entitled  "From  War  to  Peace." 

At  the  time  of  the  armistice  there  were  in  England  and  Franco 
286,000  troops  to  be  returned  to  Canada.  The  original  i)lans, 
limit(>d  by  the  amount  of  shipping  available,  called  for  the  re- 
turn of  20,000  in  December,  the  same  number  in  .January,  and 


30,000  in  February  and  each  of  the  succeeding  months.  It  is 
now  hoped  that  in  the  spring  and  summer,  after  the  reopening 
of  the*  St.  Lawrence  to  na^'igation,  the  rate  of  return  may  be 
increased  to  4."),000  monthly.  In  demobilization,  the  fighting 
corps,  consisting  of  the  four  divisions  at  the  front,  is  being 
brought  back  as  units,  so  that  the  Canadian  committees  are 
able  to  give  a  welcome  to  their  home  battalions.  Through  a 
system  of  exchanges,  each  battalion  has  been  reconstituted 
so  as  to  consist  of  men  from  one  given  area.  Thus  all  the 
Toronto  infantrymen,  for  example,  will  be  brought  back  in  the 
Toronto  battalions.  The  rest  of  the  Army  is  to  l»e  demobilized 
on  the  "standard-draft"  ])l:»n.     Tims,  we  read, 

"The  men  are  assembled  in  con<'entration-cami)s  in  England 
in  drafts  of  five  hundred.  Each  of  these  drafts  is  composed  of 
men  who  hav«<  signified  their  intention  of  going  to  the  same 
dispersal  area,  Caiuida  having  been  divided  for  this  purpose  into 
twenty-two  such  areas.  Each  soldier  ciiooses  the  area  to  wiiieh 
he  wishes  to  go.  In  making  up  the  drafts  long-service  men 
will  be  given  the  preference  over  those  who  have  served  a 
shorter  time  and  married  men  will  have  priority  over  single  men. 
Tills  will  be  the  order  of  precedence  followed,  unless  definite 
requests  come  from  Canada  for  men  trained  in  certain  occu- 
pations. In  other  words,  industrial  and  labor  conditions  in 
Canada  may  be  taken  into  consideration  in  nuiking  up  the 
drafts.  After  the  drafts  are  made  up,  the  men  are  divided  into 
twenty-three  occupational  groups  according  to  a  standard  classi- 
fication which  has  been  agreed  ujion. 

"A  monthly  cable,  stating  the  number  of  men  on  stn'Ugth 
classified  into  the  twenty-three  occupational  groups,  is  sent  from 
England  to  Canadian  military  headquarters.  Canada  in  turn 
indents  for  troops  from  England,  being  guided  by  industrial 
conditions  aft\>cting  the  \;uious  dispersal  areas,  .hist  jirior  to 
sailing,  a  cal)le  is  sent  from  England,  staling  how  numy  men  are 
coming,  their  occupations,  and  the  dispersal  areas  to  which 
Ihey  are  gf)ing.  In  this  way,  arrangements  can  be  nuide  to 
handle  tlie  men,  care  for  them,  and  find  emi)loyment  for  them. 

"Before  a  man  leaves  England,  he  is  medically  examined, 
and  his  medical  and  dental  documents,  as  Avell  as  his  dischai"ge 
l)apers,  are  nuide  out.  .Vll  delay  in  Canada  over  these  details 
is  therefort"  avoided. 

"While  the  men  are  awaiting  their  return,  they  are  naturally 
anxious  to  know  just  what  Canada  is  going  to  do  for  them 
and  what  arrangemcMits  lune  been  nuide  for  their  reestablish- 
ment  into  civil  life.  Arrangements  have  been  nuide  to  |)rovide 
them  with  tiiis  information.  Shortly  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  Major  .Vnderson  was  dispatched  to  England  by  the 
Information  and  Sit\  ice  Braiicli  of  the  Department  of  Soldiers' 
Civil  l?eestablishment.  Major  Anderson  took  with  him  3.")().00() 
questionnaire  cards,  asking  among  other  things  for  tlie  soldier's 
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previous  occupation,  the  occupation  which  he  now  prefers, 
and  the  locality  in  which  he  intends  to  settle.  These  cards  are 
to  be  filled  out  by  a  personal  canvass  of  all  our  men  overseas. 
The  information  is  then  to  be  compiled  and  sent  to  Canada  for 
the  guidance  of  officials." 

Elaborate  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  care  and 
entertainment  of  the  men  while  on  the  transports,  and  their 
reception  and  housing  at  the  ports  of  debarkation — Halifax 
and  St.  John  during  the  winter,  and  also  Quebec  and  Montreal 
during  the  ice-free  months.  These  arrangements  are  carried 
out  by  a  citizens'  welcoming  committee  with  the  cooperation 
of  such  bodies  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
the  Canadian  Red  Cross,  and  the  Salvation  Army.    Further: 

"No  time  is  lost  in  t)ransferring  the  men  from  boat  to  train. 
The  day  after  the  armistice  was  signed  a  conference  of  railway 
heads  was  called  in  Ottawa  and  a  committee  of  experts  ap- 
pointed to  coordinate  and  direct  the  work  of  transporting  tlae 
troops  so  as  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  delays  and  insure  the 
greatest  possible  comfort  for  the  men. 

"This  permanent  transportation  committee,  representing 
the  C.  P.  R.,  G.  T.  R.,  and  the  Canadian  National  Railways, 
arranges  for  special  trains  to  meet  every  transport.  These 
troop-trains    consist    of    colonist,    tourist,    commissariat,    and 


standard  sleeping-  and  dining-cars.  On  board  each  train  is  a 
permanent  train-conducting  staff,  which  is  responsible  for 
discipline,  messing,  etc.,  and  representatives  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Knights  of  Columbus,  who  render  all  possible  assistance 
to  the  men  on  their  journey,  giving  information,  sending  tele- 
grams, mailing  letters,  etc." 

In  case  of  stop-overs  or  unavoidable  delays,  there  are  barracks 
and  ample  food-supplies  at  specified  divisional  points. 

As  already  stated,  Canada  has  been  divided,  for  demobilization 
purposes,  into  twenty-two  dispersal  areas,  the  principal  city  in  each 
area  being  the  dispersal  station — as  Halifax  for  all  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Quebec  and  Montreal  for  the  two  areas  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec.     On  arrival  at  .the  dispersal  stations,  we  are  told — - 

"Men  who  have  been  sick  en  route  are  immediately  received 
by  the  District  Depot  for  medical  treatment  and  receive  pay 
as  part  of  that  unit. 

"All  other  men  fall  in  alphabetically  and  are  paraded  to  a 
military  depot,  where,  under  one  roof  with  passage  throughout 
the  building,  will  be  arranged  the  offices  of  the  Ordnance  Officer, 
the  Soldiers'  Civil  Reestablishment  Dispersal  Staff,  the  Pay- 
master, the  Officer  Commanding  the  dispersal  station,  and 
the  Railway  Agent.     Each  man  can   thus  pass  quickly  from 

(Continued  on  page  49) 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


One  cause  of  the  bone-dry  victory  was  the  bone-head  opposition. — - 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Blood  and  iron  having  failed,  they  will  try  soft-soap  and  whine. — • 
Greenville  Piedmont. 

All  general  deficiency  bills  in  future  should  contain  salaries  of  Senators. 
— Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Senate's  chief  objection  to  the  League  idea  is  that  Wilson  is  a 
Democrat. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

The  farmers  who  work  only  from  sun-up  to  dark  shouldn't  care  a  hoot 
what  the  clock  says  about  anything. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

The  world  will  be  full  of  a  niunber  of  drinks 
No  matter  what  William  H.  Anderson  tliinks. 

— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Those  friends  who  are  urging  the  President   to  introduce   the  Irish 
question   in   the   Paris  Conference  do   not  seem  to  understand   that  the 
President    is  trying     to    bring    about 
peace. — Houston  Post. 

These  father-and-son  banquets  are 
a  great  improvement  on  the  confer- 
ences the  two  used  to  have  in  the 
woodshed. — St.  Joseph  Gazette. 

Trouble  wiU  start  when  the  re- 
turned hero  suggests  giving  the  first 
girl  baby  a  certain  French  name. — 
Greenville  Piedmont. 

As  the  time  for  presenting  the  Allies' 
bill  for  reparation  draws  nearer,  Ger- 
many shows  increasing  signs  of  in- 
sanity.— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  Hun  was  Ucked  l^ecause  there 
were  too  many  nations  against  him. 
He  may  get  off  light  now  for  t'ne  same 
reason. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

The  Kaiser  is  said  to  be  broke. 
Even  if  that  is  so,  he  should  cheer  up 
in  the  knowledge  that  so  are  a  lot  of 
better  men. — Newark  News. 

The  way  Chicago  renominated 
Mayor  Thompson  makes  it  look  as  if 
it  were  proud  of  being  the  si.xth  Ger- 
man city  in  the  world. — Indianapolis 
News. 

This  theory  that  the  removal  of  the 
Kaiser  changed  the  criminal  nature  of 
the  Hun  seems  to  indicate  that  Bill  is 
some  sort  of  adenoid.  —  Greenville 
Piedmont. 

The  piece  Mr.  Wilson  assigned  to 
Miss  Columbia  on  the  Peace  Con- 
ference program  was,  "  Keep  the  Home 
Fires  Bm-ning,  "  but  she  is  develop- 
ing an  annoying  habit  of  humming 
out  loud.  "Where  Is  My  Wandering 
Boy,  To-night?"  — Philadelphia  North 
American. 


imwept,   unhonored,   and  unhimg. — 


WE  .\RE  th.\n:kful 
isn't   collecting 
— Fitzpatrick 


The  ex-Kaiser  is  still  at  large; 

Brooklyn  Eagle. 

John  Barleycorn  has  lost  his  place  in  tlie  sim,  but  he  has  liis  moon- 
shine stUI. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

In  place  of  rail-sphtters  in  American  politics,  we  now  have  hair- 
sphtters. — Long  Island  City  Star. 

FocH  wept  when  he  signed  the  armistice.  The  Huns  weep  every  time 
he  signs  an  extension. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

Harmonious  nations  brought  the  Hun  to  his  knees.  Inharmonious 
notions  may  let  him  up  again. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

Black,  red,  and  gold  for  Germany's  national  flag.  "  Black,"  ventures 
Baldy,  "for  their  future,  red  for  their  past,  and  gold  for  the  indem- 
nities they  must  pay." — Chicago   Tribune. 

Southerners  who  fear  an  over-production  of  cotton  this  year  have 
our  consent  to  plant  watermelons  instead,  but  we  don't  suppose  they  will 

without    a   guaranty   of  $5  a  sUce.— 
Kansas  City  Star. 

The  Jap  says  he  is  proud  of  his  record 
in  the  Pacific.  Sure.  But  pride  isn't 
a  valid  title  to  real  estate. — Greenville 
Piedmont. 

Ford  calls  his  paper  The  Dearborn 
Independent  because  its  birth  cost  so 
much  and  it  can  run  without  sub- 
scribers or  advertisers. — Jacksonville 
Florida  Times-Union. 

Before  these  tight  skirts  came  in  we 
used  to  send  missionaries  to  China  to 
see  that  the  feet  of  the  httle  Chinese 
girls  were  unbound  so  they  could 
walk. — Indianapolis  News. 

It  would  seem,  from  reading  of  the 
revolutions  and  a.ssassinations  in  Ger- 
many, that  in  setting  up  their  repubUc 
the  Germans  had  selected  the  Mexican 
republic  as  a  model. — Houston  Post. 

It  is  annoimced  that  the  new  German 
Govermueut  plans  to  take  over  the 
telephone-  and  telegraph-wires.  But  it 
lias  shown  that  it  can't  handle  the 
Poles. — Nashrillp  Southern  Lumberman. 

When  you  see  a  middle-aged  man 
tilting  liis  cigar  so  lugh  that  the  ash 
rubs  the  rim  of  his  derby  you  may 
know  that  liis  boy  lias  just  got  home 
from  France. — Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger. 

Former  President  Taft  says  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Vnited  States  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  family  of  na- 
tions. If  Europe  has  tlie  power  to 
force  us  into  war  willy-nilly,  then  Uncle 
Sam  must  get  a  little  power  to  keep 
Europe  out  of  war  willy-nilly. — Hous- 
ton Post. 


that  this  fellow 
our    income   t.\x. 

in  the  St.  Lotiis  Post-Dispatch. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


WHEN  ENGLAND'S  NAVY  WAS  UNPREPARED 


CONFLICT  OF  OPINION  on' Lord  Jellicoe's  action  at 
the  battle  of  Jutland  is  roused  into  new  heat  bj^  the 
appearance  of  his  book  on  the  naval  history  of  the  war 
during  his  term  in  command  of  the  fleet,  from  which  we  printed 
excerpts  on  page  76  of  The  Literaky  Digest  for  March  8. 
The  London  press  seem  di\ddod  in  praise  or  blame  of  him,  but 
aU  observers  are  alarmed  by  his  revelations  of  the  status  of  the 
British  Navy  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.      'I'lic  London  Spectotor 


'>--^^~l--7'- 


JOHN   BULL  HAULS  IN   THE   GERMAN   NEPTUNE. 

— D.  Quixote  (Rio  de  Jancnro). 

infers  from  Lord  Jellicoe's  book  that  "if  th.'  cnem^-  had  had 
sufficient  enterprise,  his  submarines  might  have  entered  our 
bases  almost  at  any  time  in  the  early  part  of  ihc  war  and  sunk 
a  large  part  of  the  Grand  Fleet."  The  London  I'all  Mall 
Gazette  is  amazed  that  Britain's  battle-cruisers  were  "inade- 
quately protected  against  shell,  torpedo,  and  mine,"  and  that 
tlu>  number  of  destroyers  which  coidd  be  allotted  to  the  Grand 
Fleet  was  less  than  the  number  whicli  the  Germans  were  able 
to  employ  against  it.  But  this  was  not  all.  Germany  jjossest 
an  armor-piercing  shell  which  "penetrated  through  the  interior 
of  the  ship  it  struck  before  exploding,  while  ours  either  exploded 
on  contact  or  as  it  was  j)assing  througli  j)rot('cting  armor." 
^Moreover,  Gorman  search-lights  wvvv  suj^erior  to  those  in  tlio 
British  Navy,  it  now  appears,  and  they  had  star-shells  of  high 
illuminating  power,  of  which  tlic  British  had  none.  That  the 
British  Fleet  escaped  disaster,  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  adds,  was 
"due  mainly  to  good  fortune,  and  the  country  will  demand  im- 
mediately assurances  that  the  Admiralty  is  alive  to  thi^  danger 
of  inadequate  preparation,  and  that  in  future  our  matiriel  will  bo 
second  to  none." 

These  disclosures,  in  the  view  of  som(>  onlookers,  offer  t  lie  best 
explanation  of  Lord  Jellicoe's  defensive  strategy  at  tlie  battle 
of  Jutland,  about  which,  remarks  the  London  Times,  there  can 
never  be  such  a  controversy  as  there  was  about  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar.     After  more  than  a  centur\-,  it  is  recalled,  the  Ad- 


miralty appointed  a  committee  to  decide  whether  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar  was  fought  in  accordance  ^dth  the  original  inten- 
tions of  Nelson  or  not.  Lord  JeUieoe  writes  not  in  the  least  a 
defense,  according  to  this  journal,  for  no  defense  is  needed,  but 
he  gives  "a  very  frank,  seamanlike,  and  entirely  modest  and 
straightforward  explanation."  He  has  been  "widelj'  blamed  for 
his  cautious  tactics  and  failure  to  destroy  the  German  Fleet," 
observes  the  Belfast  Northern  Whig,  and  while  it  is  clear  that  by 
temperament  Lord  Jellicoe  belongs  to  the  defensive  type  of 
strategists,  still  it  must  be  remembered  that — 

"In  the  case  of  the  Jutland  battle,  howe^'er,  it  is  only  fair  to 
state  that  his  decision  to  break  off  the  engagement  owing  to  the 
approach  of  darkness  was  approved  by  Admiral  Beatty.  who 
ct'rtainly  does  not  belong  to  the  defensive  school  of  tactics. 
Altho  Lord  Jellicoe  makes  no  express  charges  against  any  one, 
it  is  e\ndent  that  he  was  not  always  properly  supported  by  the 
Admiralty.  Only  after  urgent  demands  did  he  get  the  assis- 
tance of  Beat ty's  Bat th^-Cruiser  Squadron  at  the  action  in  the 
Helgoland  Bight.  During  the  Jutland  battle  Commodore 
Tyrwhitt's  squadron  lay  idle  at  Harwich  when  its  aid  might 
liave  been  invaluable.  Jellicoe's  i)roposal  to  attack  Zeebrugge 
in  1914  was  also  rejected,  only  to  be  adopted  long  afterward 
w  hen  the  defenses  were  far  stronger;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  Whitehall  strategists  made  the  C^hun-hillian  i^ro- 
posal  to  attack  the  tremendous  defenses  of  Helgoland — a  plan 
as  foolish  as  the  bombardment  of  the  Dardanelles." 

The  whole  problem  at  Jutland,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
was  conditioned  by  the  mist,  and  it  points  out  that — 

"Had  the  day  been  dear  Lord  Jellicoe  woidd  have  known 
the  exact  position  both  of  his  own  battUwrui.sers  and  of  the 
Germans  in  ample  time  to  form  his  line  of  battle  on  the  starboard 
side.  But  as  things  were,  he  had  to  proceetl  largely  by  inference 
and  guesswork,  and  if  he  was  cautious,  he  was  cautious  rightly. 
1  f ,  as  .some  say,  there  be  a  .school  in  the  Xavy  which  would  ha\e 
taken  a  <lifferent  course  from  Lord  .Tellicoe's.  we  arc  relieved  that 
at  that  moment  it  was  not  in  charge  of  the  British  Fh'et." 

Severe  criticism  of  Lord  Jellicoe's  strategy  is  voiced  b\  Com. 
Carlyon  Bellairs,  M.P.,  who  wTites  in  the  London  Evening 
Standard  as  a  technical  exi)ert,  and  who  takes  occasion  to  read  a 
lecture  on  the  maiuvgement  of  the  British  Navy,  in  which  he 
says  the  training  of  its  best  officers  is  "wrong."  Their  judg- 
ment is  "atrophied  in  their  routine  administrative  posts,"  and 
he  adds: 

"Here  it  is  worth  noting  that  out  of  twelve  and  one-half  years 
prior  to  assiuning  the  command  of  the  (irand  Fleet.  Lord  Jellicoe 
s))ent  seven  years  and  ten  months  in  administrative  posts  in 
Whitehall,  settling  details  such  as  von  Boon  and  his  staff  had 
to  tackle  in  the  sixties  for  the  German  .Vrmy.  but  which  Moltke 
and  his  staff  never  toncheil. 

"The  i)oint  is  of  extreme  gra\ity.  for  the  preparation  of  leadtTS 
on  the  strategical  and  tactical  sides  is  far  more  important  than 
any  question  of  material,  and  yet  the  system  fostered  by  our 
statesmen  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  a  good  sailor." 

However  we  look  at  the  matter,  remarks  the  London  Wist- 
ininnler  Gazette,  it  must  be  remendx-red  that  the  enemy  sj'ized 
the  opportunity  of  darkness  to  make  his  escape.  The  fruits 
of  victory  were  secured,  for  the  Germans  never  risked  another 
action,  and,  according  to  their  own  statement  l>y  Captain 
Persius,  the  German  naval  expert,  this  one  battl(>  was  suffi<ient 
to  make  another  out  of  the  question.  On  this  point  the  Belfast 
Ncirs-lAttrr  obser\es : 

"The  battle  of  .lutland  was  not  the  victory  whidi  tiie  Kaiser 
)>roclaimed  it  to  be.  It  was  not  all  that  we  wished,  but  it  was  a 
crushing  and  final  defeat  for  the  Ciernuui  Na\\,  which  was  .'jo 
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battered  and  frightened  that  it  remained  inactive  at  its  bases 
until  it  came  out  to  make  the  humiliating  surrender  which  was 
one  of  the  terms  of  the  armistice.  Its  cowardice  was  prudent, 
for  the  improvements  in  our  Navy  had  been  so  great  that,  as 
Lord  Jelli(^oe  writes,  'Had  the  German  Fleet  come  out  to  battle 
a  terrible  punishment  awaited  it.'  Yet  men  of  courage  and 
honor  would  have  faced  that  fate  rather  than  the  shameful 
end  to  which  it  came.  When  the  British  people  reflect  on  the 
decisive  part  which  the  Grand  Fleet  played  in  the  war,  they  will 
not  forget  how  much  they  owe  to  the  distinguished  Admiral  who 
was  in  command  of  it  during  the  time  of  our  period  of  greatest 
danger  at  sea." 


1913 

1917 

$84,727,000 

.$229,354,000 

129,227,000 

294.000 

251.254,000 

243,831.000 

AN    INVITATION    FROM    SOUTH    AMERICA 

GERMANY'S  LOST  TRADE  in  South  America  on 
account  of  the  war  is  gravitating  so  largely  to  America 
that  it  is  becoming  the  talk  of  writers  in  the  South- 
American  press,  who  urge  us  to  hold  and  increase  our  trade  con- 
quests. We  have  profited  also  to  a  minor  extent  by  England's 
war  preoccupation,  but  Britain's  trade  is  still  enormous  there 
despite  the  war,  and,  according,  to  statistics  from  the  Buenos 
Aires  Prensa,  she  still  leads  the  United  States  in  that  field.  A 
contributor  to  this  important  daily,  who  is  distinctly  a  free- 
trader, seizes  the  occasion  to  plead  with  American  merchants 
to  abandon  their  old-time  policy  of  commercial  isolation  and 
protectionism.  By  a  pure  stroke  of  fate  the  war  enabled  the 
United  States  to  intervene  against  the  almost  complete  monop- 
oly of  South-American  markets  by  European  commerce,  he 
points  out,  and  proceeds: 

"News  day  after  day  from  the  great  Republic  of  the  North 
shows  the  strong  desire  existing  there  to  swell  the  commercial 
currents  with  foreign  lands,  especially  with  South  America, 
and  the  noble  impulse  in  this  direction  may  be  measured  by  the 
number  and  frequency  of  this  sort  of  news  item. 

"Not  a  day  goes  b.y  but  some  important  person  recounts 
preparations  in  this  direction,  and  makes  prophecies  which 
prove  with  what  enthusiasm  the  wealth  of  Latin-American 
markets  is  looked  upon  in  the  North,  as  well  as  the  possibilities 
for  commercial  development  offered  by  those  markets.  These, 
it  is  quite  evident,  were  not  foreseen  nor  even  suspected  in  the 
United  States.  This  commercial  opportunity  has  presented 
itself  because  of  the  fact  that  the  nations  which  for  a  long  time 
had  fostered  profitable  relations  with  Latin  America  and  had 
established  themselves  in  its  markets  were  forced  to  abandon 
them  on  account  of  the  war." 

Then  follows  an  arraignment  of  the  protectionist  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  great  trusts,  which  are  blamed  for  our 
former  indifference  to  Latin- American  markets.     To  quote: 

"The  history  of  interchange  and  production  of  that  great 
country  shows,  through  its  careful  and  convincing  statistics, 
that  not  one-tenth  of  what  was  produced  by  its  soil  and  in- 
dustries went  to  export,  and,  in  some  years,  did  not  even  reach 
one-half  that  fraction,  since  the  bulk  of  it  was  destined  to  be  con- 
sumed by  the  growing  population  of  the  country',  and,  especially, 
because  tariff  barriers  excluded  the  currents  of  merchandise  that 
should  have  entered  in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  native  prod- 
ucts, in  accordance  with  the  well-known  universal  law  of  trade. 

"This  state  of  affairs,  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of 
commercial  isolation,  loosened  the  commercial  ties  of  the  United 
States  with  the  rest  of  the  world  to  such  an  extent  during  the 
past  century  of  its  activity  and  astounding  internal  progress  that 
nothing  short  of  an  extraordinary  and  unforeseen  event  like  the 
colossal  war  now  transforming  the  map  of  Europe  was  needed  for 
Americans  to  recognize  the  true  value  of  South-American 
sources  of  production  and  the  powerful  commercial  centers  which 
are  now  attracting  the  attention  of  those  at  the  head  of  American 
affairs  and  of  the  American  people  themselves." 

Now  that  the  fighting  is  over  and  peace  is  in  sight,  the  con- 
tributor to  La  Prensa  goes  on  to  say,  the  European  nations 
that  formerly  led  in  the  Latin-American  market  will  make  a 
strong  bid  to  recover  their  commercial  possessions.  As  an 
indication  of  what  the  war  has  meant  to  us  in  a  business  way  on 
the  southern  continent,  he  presents  figures  on  Argentine  trade, 


on  a  gold  basis  with  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  England, 
before  and  during  the  war,  which  read  as  follows: 

IHSS 
Trade  with  the  United  States.  .    $8,443,000 

Trade  with  Germany 11,851,000 

Trade  with  England 36,652,000 

This  remarkable  change,  the  writer  points  out,  shows  that  the 
United  States  has  leapt  almost  to  first  place  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  Germany  as  a  commercial  factor  in  Argentina  during 
the  war,  while  England  has  managed  practically  to  maintain 
her  previous  position,  since  the  figures  adduced  do  not  show 
$34,000,000  gold  exported  from  Argentina  to  England.  He 
concludes: 

"Such,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  protective  system  which  has 
predominated  in  the  United  States,  a  system  which  the  most 
eminent  Americans  have  ceaselessly  condemned  in  books  tracing 


FOR  ENGLAND.  HOME,  AND  BEATTY. 

"Taking  them  over  to  Blightyl 
Tiddley-hiddley-hi-ti!  " 

— Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London). 

the  history  of  that  great  nation  which,  in  its  isolation,  has 
allowed  vast  riches  to  pass  into  other  hands  and  which  now  will 
be  forced  to  work  hard  to  conquer  that  which  it  formerly  scorned. 
The  vast  extent  of  its  densely  populated  territory,  the  wealth  of 
its  soil,  and  the  abundance  of  its  products  have  satisfied  tho 
aspirations  of  those  who  have  governed  it,  and  of  its  people, 
leading  them  in  many  eases  to  despise  colossal  riches  in  foreign 
lands,  which  with  their  great  spirit  of  initiative,  inventiveness, 
and  energy,  they  might  have  harvested,  thus  augmenting  their 
admirable  rate  of  progress. 

"That  policy,  now  discredited,  is  what  the  present  American 
Government  is  trying  to  reshape  despite  the  difficulties  arising 
in  a  land  accustomed  to  the  protective  tariff,  and.  above  all, 
despite  the  adverse  influence  or  the  great  industrial  magnates, 
veritable  lords  of  the  products,  politics,  and  life  of  the  people, 
who  can  direct  the  economic  poli<-y  of  their  country  because  they 
occupy  the  most  important  posts,  from  whicli  they  wage  the 
battle  that  defends  their  monopolies  and  their  unparalleled 
fortunes. 

"We  hope,  nevertheless,  that  this  outworn  jjolicy  will  be  van- 
quished, and  that  there  may  arise  greater  and  firmer  commercial 
interchange  between  the  United  States  and  Argentina." 

Another  opinion  on  America's  trade  advance  in  Argentina 
is  uttered  by  no  less  an  authority  than  ^Ir.  Jorge  A.  Mitre, 
editor  of  La  Nacion,  of  Buenos  Aires,  who  is  quoted  in  the 
London  Times  as  telling  a  group  of  distingui.-^hed  Britons  that 
the  Americans  are  "advancing  in  open  field  and  are  massing  to 
meet  you  in  force  when  you  return.  They  are  not  too  well 
equipped,  however.  They  have  nothing  but  the  goods  they 
bring  to  sell  lis,  and  while  they  are  sweeping  up  business 
they  are  taking  it  chiefly  from  the  Germans."  This  remark 
was  greeted  with  applause  by  INIr.  Mitre's  auditors,  who  were 
assembled  at  a  lunch.eou  given  in  his  honor  by  the  publisher  of 
the  London  Times.  He  sjwke  further  of  the  vast  interests 
Great  Britain   had   in  Argentina,  and   rather  spurred   her  on 
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to  expand  fhem.  She  has  an  inferior  position  to  other  coun- 
tries in  some  markets,  according  to  Mr.  Mitre,  who  says  that 
in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  agricultural  machinery  the  United 
States  surpasses  Britain,  and  ' '  this  is  purely  because  the  Ameri- 
can exporter  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  requirements, 
and,  if  you  like,  with  the  fancies,  of  the  farmers."  In  his 
courteous  admonitions  on  the  means  to  secure  South-American 
patronage  Mr.  Mitre  insisted  that  all  commercial  travelers 
going  to  that  country  should  have  a  fluent  speaking  and  writing 
knowledge  of  Spanish,  and  he  added  a  word  all  may  hear  who  are 
interested : 

"It  is  a  strange  fact  that  an  Englishman  wiU  live  for  years  in 
a  foreign  country  and  never  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  native 
speech.  I  knew  a  Briton  in  Argentina  who  actually  complained 
that  after  he  had  been  there  seven  years  the  people  did  not 
understand  what  he  said." 


HOME-RULE   AGITATION   IN   SPAIN 

A  WAVE  OF  DESIRE  for  home  rule  or  autonomy,  complete 
/-\  or  partial,  is  sweeping  over  Spain,  resulting  frequently 
•^  -^  in  violent  collisions  between  the  partizans  of  "regional- 
ism," as  the  Spaniards  call  this 
autonomy,  and  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  see  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  royal  government  at 
Madrid  curtailed  in  any  way. 
The  part  of  Alfonso's  kingdom 
where  the  agitation  for  autono- 
my is  strongest  is  Catalonia, 
which  for  many  years  has  been 
struggling  for  special  privileges, 
some  Catalonians  even  trying 
to  achieve  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  their  homeland 
from  the  Spanish  crown.  The 
name  of  President  Wilson  has 
been  invoked  frequently  by  the 
"regionalists, "  who  see  in  him 
a  potential  champion  of  their 
ambitions.  In  Catalonia,  accord- 
ing to  La  Epocn,  of  Madrid, 
there  has  been  considerable  agi- 
tation to  have  the  Catalonian 
members  of  the  French  Foreign 
Legion  present  a  petition  to 
him  asking  for  regional  privi- 
leges for  Catalonia.  A  manifesto 
has  been  circulated  in  Barcelona 
informing  Mr.  Wilson  that  the 
Catalonians  who  left  Spain  to 
fight  by  the  side  of  the  Allies 
did  so  with  the  hope  that  their 
efforts  would  benefit  the  cause 
of  Catalonian  nationalism.     One  paragraph  reads 


THK   RISING   SUN    OF   CATALONIAN    HOME    KULE. 

(The  Spanish  censor  has  evidently  dipt  a  weapon   from   the  Cata^ 
Ionian's  right  hand.)  — Esquella  (Barcelona,  Catalonia). 


"To-day,  when  the  hour  of  peace  has  just  sounded,  the  Cata- 
lonian soldiers  hope  President  Wilson,  who  has  freed  so  many 
opprest  peoples,  wiU  also  raise  his  voice  in  behalf  of  Catalonia, 
asking  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  enabling  Cata- 
lonia, free  and  independent,  to  occupy  in  the  society  of  nations 
the  place  which  is  her  due  on  account  of  her  glorious  past  and 
present  state  of  prosperity." 

As  an  additional  reason  why  the  governments  of  the  Allies 
should  help  the  cause  of  Catalonian  independence  or  autonomy, 
some  Catalonian  sympathizers  accuse  the  Spanish  Government, 
from  which  they  are  trying  to  break  loose,  of  pro-German  ten- 
dencies. A  French  paper  published  at  Perpignan,  close  to  the 
Catalonian  border,  alleges  that  Spain,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war,  received  from  Germany  the  promise  of  Portugal, 


Gibraltar,  and  all  of  Morocco  on  condition  that  Alfonso's  Gov- 
ernment should  remain  neutral  and  make  a  commercial  treaty 
after  the  war  with  Germany.  King  Alfonso  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  he  favored  the  granting  of  a  certain  degree  of 
autonomy  to  Catalonia.  In  addition  to  Catalonia,  other  parts 
of  Spain  where  the  agitation  for  "regionalism"  has  been  rife 
are  the  Basque  Pro\ances — whence  a  petition  was  also  sent  to 
President  Wilson — Estremadura,  Valencia,  and  even  Castile 
itself,  the  heart  of  the  Spanish  kingdom. 

The  constant  pressure  by  Catalonians  and  others  on  the 
Spanish  Government  resulted  recently  in  the  appointment  of 
an  extra-parliamentary  commission,  which  has  now  submitted 
a  plan  for  autonomy  in  those  regions  of  Spain  which  so  insis- 
tently demand  it.  The  Government  has  formulated  from  this 
plan  a  tentative  project  for  a  law  to  be  brought  before  the 
Cortes,  or  Spanish  Parliament,  for  discussion. 

The  plan,  which  is  summarized  in  UEiirope  Nouvelle  (Paris), 
was  drawn  for  general  application  to  discontented  Spanish 
provinces,  but  much  of  it  particularly  concerns  Catalonia,  where 
disaffection  with  existing  conditions  is  greatest.  Its  authors, 
foremost   among   whom   are   Senor   Maura   and   Senor   Alcaht 

Zamora,  suggest  the  following 
among  the  special  privileges  of 
"regionalism,"  that  should  be 
granted : 

Government  and  administra- 
tion by  local  functionaries  in 
all  questions  appertaining  to  the 
region. 

Election  of  a  regional  deputa- 
tion, including  representatives  of 
municipalities  and  associations. 

Administration  by  local  au- 
thorities of  public  works,  chari- 
ties, and  agriculture,  it  being 
stipulated  that  the  central 
governmen  t  shall  not  interfere 
in  these  matters  with  the  local 
authorities. 

Collaboration  between  the  local 
and  central  authorities  to  be 
admitted  in  pohce  and  health 
matters. 

The  local  dialect  to  be  con- 
sidered the  official  tongue  in  the 
region,  provided  that  Spanish 
(Castilian)  be  taught  on  a  par 
with  it  in  schools. 

The  Royal  Government  to  name 
a  governor  who,  without  inter- 
fering in  any  way  with  local 
administration  in  so  far  as  it  is 
covered  by  the  privileges  of 
autonomy  granted,  shall  see  that 
it  is  kept  within  its  proper  limits, 
with  due  respect  to  law. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  Cort<>s 

and  the  King  in  determining  and 

revising  the  limits  of  autonomy 

and  settling  questions  of  application  of  the  same  is   to  remain 

unimpaired. 

The  fourth  and  following  articles  of  the  plan  refer  specifically 
to  Catalonia  and  are  a  practical  application  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples set  forth  above. 

It  is  stipulated  that  the  four  provinces  of  Barcelona,  Gerona, 
Tarragona,  and  Lerida  shall  form  the  region  of  Catalonia, 
and  that  the  authority  of  the  regional  government  shall  be 
final  within  the  limits  set,  the  central  government  ha^^ng  no 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  regional  authorities  in  strictly 
regional  matters. 

The  troubles  preceding  the  promulgation  of  this  plan  for 
autonomous  representation  of  Spanish  provinces  were  acute  and 
wide-spread. 
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GERMANY'S  GOOD-BY  TO  WAR-PRISONERS 

CRAFTINESS  AND  STUPIDITY,  so  strangely  mixed  in 
all  German  propaganda,  is  once  more  evident  in  a  fare- 
well document  issued  to  prisoners  about  to  leave  Germany. 
No  cooing  dove  could  voice  itself  more  softly  than  the  German 
authorities  in  their  plea  that  the  prisoners  return  to  their  homes 
with  kind  feelings  toward  their  captors.  So  barbarous  has 
been  Germany's  treatment  of  prisoners  that  some  observers  are 
justly  enraged  at  this  attempt  to  wheedle  sympathy  and  gentle 
dealing  for  the  vanquished  foe  at  the  Peace  Conference.  The 
document  given  to  departing  prisoners  is  republished  by  the 
London  Westminster  Gazette,  which  says  that  "as  an  example  of 
effrontery  to  men  who  have  learned  by  bitter  experience  the  true 
nature  of  the  German,  it  would  be  hard  to  parallel."  It  is  called 
"A  Parting  Word,"  and  begins  as  follows: 

"Gentlemen,  the  war  is  over!  A  little  while  and  you  will  see 
your  native  land  again,  your  homes,  your  loved  ones,  your 
friends.  .  .  .  When  you  are  already  united  to  your  families, 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  will  still  be  pining  in  far-off  prison 
camps  with  hearts  as  hungry  for  home  as  yours. 

"You  have  suffered  in  confinement — as  who  would  not? 
There  were  many  discomforts,  irritations,  and  misunderstandings. 
Your  situation  has  been  a  difficult  one.  Our  own  has  been 
desperate.  Our  country  blockaded,  our  civil  population  and 
army  suffering  from  want  of  proper  and  sufficient  food  and 
materials,  the  enormous  demands  made  upon  our  harassed  land 
from  every  side — these  and  many  other  afflictions  made  it  impos- 
sible to  do  all  that  we  should  have  Uked  to  do.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  did  our  best  to  lessen  the  hardships  of  your  lot, 
to  insure  your  comfort,  to  provide  you  with  pastime,  employ- 
ment, mental  and  bodily  recreation.  It  is  not  likely  that  you 
will  ever  know  how  difficult  our  circumstances  have  been." 

With  "square-head"  clumsiness  the  authorities  go  on  to  admit 
that  "errors  have  been  committed,  and  that  there  have  been 
hardships  for  which  the  former  system  was  to  blame."  There 
have  been  "wrongs  and  evils  on  both  sides,"  it  is  touchingly  con- 
fessed, and  "we  hope  that  you  will  always  think  of  that — and  be 
just."     To  proceed: 

"You  entered  the  old  Empire  of  Germany;  you  leave  the  new 
Republic — the  newest,  and,  as  we  hope  to  make  it,  the  freest  land 
in  the  world. 

"Once  the  barriers  of  artificial  hatred  and  misunderstanding 
have  fallen,  we  hope  that  you  will  learn  to  know,  in  happier 
times,  these  grander  features  of  the  land  whose  unwilUng  guests 


THE  SQUEAL. 


The  Defeated — "  Ach,  mvin  Kamerad,  remember  dot  ve  are  now  a  vree  und  en- 
lightened republic.    Gif  us  cheap,  easy  terms.    Dis  armistice  vill  lead  to  chaos." 

The  Victor — "  You  don't  say  so.    Well,  chaos  is  a  d sight  too  good  for  you." 

— Bulletin  (Sydney,  Australia). 


-  THE  RETURN  OF  THE  PRISONER. 

"  I  die  not,  neither  do  I  live." 

— Le  Rire  (Paris). 

you  have  been.     A  barbed-wire  enclosure    is  not  the  proper 
point  of  view  from  which  to  survey  or  judge  a  great  nation. 

"The  war  has  bUnded  all  nations.  But  if  a  true  and  just 
peace  will  result  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  peoples  to  the  fact 
that  their  interests  are  common,  this  war  will  not  have  been 
fought  in  vain.  If  the  peoples  at  last  realize  that  it  is  not  each 
other  who  are  their  enemies,  but  the  ruthless  forces  of  im- 
perialism and  capitalism,  of  militarism  of  all  sorts,  of  jingo 
journalism  that  sows  falsehood,  hatred,  and  suspicion,  then 
peace  will  not  be  established  in  vain.  We  hope  that  every  one 
of  you  will  go  home  carrying  a  message  of  good-will,  of  con- 
ciliation, of  enlightenment." 

AU  that  The  Westminster  Gazette  offers  in  reply  to  this  whining 
plea  is  the  statement  of  a  British  soldier  who  was  captured  on 
the  Aisne  in  September,  1914,  and  was  repatriated  early  in  the 
present  year.     This  former  prisoner  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"At  the  Belgian  station  to  which  we  were  first  taken  we  had 
to  run  the  gantlet  of  German  brutes.  They  let  the  PYench 
go  by,  but  when  the  English  passed  on  to  the  platform  they  were 
slashed  at  with  lumps  of  iron,  sticks,  and  twisted  ropes.  I  was 
struck  twice  on  the  head  with  a  lump  of  iron,  and  for  two  hours 
the  train  had  to  be  delaj^ed  while  the  doctor  patched  up  our 
wounds.  Many  men's  backs  were  almost  broken  by  being 
beaten  with  the  buckle-ends  of  belts.  '  Finally,  the  doctor  had 
to  draw  his  revolver  to  keep  the  German  soldiers  away  from  us. 
"Later  we  were  taken  to  the  Russian  front,  where  we  had  to 
bury  the  dead  and  work  in  the  second  and  third  line  of 
trenches.  Our  food  was  terrible — onlj'  two  meals  a 
day.  We  all  slept  in  a  large  marquee,  and  only  one 
or  two  had  a  blanket.  The  temperature  was  thirty- 
three  degrees  below  zero,  and  we  lay  on  wire-netting, 
placed  over  the  snow  and  ice.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  skin  coats  our  people  sent  out  we  shouldn't  have 
lived  a  night  thi'ough. 

"Our  worst  experience  was  at  Lamsdorff  Laager, 
in  German  Poland.  There  conditions  were  terrible. 
I  saw  150  Roumanians  drop  dead  through  star\'ation 
in  one  day.  Their  legs  were  no  thicker  than  my 
wrist.  Every  fortnight  they  used  to  whitewash  us  all 
over  with  a  powder  which  took  off  the  hair  from  our 
bodies.     Thej^  said  it  would  keep  us  free  of  lice." 

For  an  official  confirmation  of  the  savage  treat- 
ment of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  by  the  Germans 
we  turn  to  the  Belgian  Bulletin  (March  6),  in  which 
we  read : 


" There  were  no  medicines  at  aU,  for  one  thing;  the 
camps  were  left  in  a  state  of  indescribable  filth;  for 
some  little  time  the  Germans  made  no  moAe  to  clean 
the  barracks;  and  finallj-  they  did  not  even  bother  to 
bury  the  dead. 

"Such  conditions  required  immediate  atteption.  and 
as  soon  as  the  Belgian  Minister  of  War  hoard  of  them 
he  gave  orders  to  equip  and  dispatch  sanitary  trains 
to  Germany  at  once  in  order  to  transport  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners  into  Belgium  as  soon  as  possible." 


WHY  BUSINESS  MEN   SHOULD   STUDY   WEATHER  MAPS 


THAT  BUSINESS  may  be  helped  or  hindered  by  the 
weather  few  would  deny.  But  that  a  business  man 
may  make  money  by  taking  intelligent  notice  of  the 
weather,  and  especially  by  studying  such  forecasts  as  the  present 
state  of  scientific  knowledge  enables  us  to  make,  would  not  be 
so  freely  acknowledged.  That  this  may  be  done,  and  how  it 
may  be  done,  is  told  in  a  special  bulletin  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  (Washintjton,  February  14), 
by  A.  W.  Douglas,  vice-president  of  the  Simmons  Hardware 
Company  of  St.  Louis,  and  chairman  of  the  Chamber's  Committee 
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THESE   HIGH  AND   LOW   PRESSURES   MAY  MEAN   HIGH  OR   LOW   PROFITS. 


on  Statistics  and  Standards.  Ivlr.  Douglas  advises  not  only  dose 
attention  to  the  daily  forecasts  and  mai)s  issued  by  the  Weather 
Bureau,  but  shows  also  how,  by  using  local  statistics  of  precipita- 
tion, a  chart  may  be  built  up  which  will  furnish  a  basis  for  judg- 
ing the  character  of  the  weather  for  some  distance  in  advance. 
The  present  bulletin  deals  only  with  the  question  of  rainfall, 
that  of  temperature  being  reser^ed  for  a  subsequent  one.  We 
read: 

"The  direct  cfTect  of  the  weather  ui)()n  l)usiness  is  seen  in  the 
use  made  by  many  lines  of  business  of  the  daily  forecasts  made 
by  the  Weather  Bureau. 

"Cold-wave  warnings  are  utilized  by  fruit-  and  garden-tru<'k 
growers  to  protect  their  orc^hards  and  gardens  by  smudges  and 
similar  devices.  Shii)pers  of  i>erishable  products  in  such  emer- 
gencies defer  shipments  until  the  danger  is  past,  while  sliiprnents 
in  transit  are  saved  by  heating  the  cars. 

"In  Louisiana  sugar-cane  is  cut  and  'windrowed'  befon»  the 
cold  wave  reaches  the  State,  and  thus  saved  from  practicall\' 
complete  destruction. 

"Instances  can  be  multiplied  of  similar  cases  in  widely  dif- 
fering lines  of  business,  but  one  is  esi)ecially  significant.  In  the 
raisin-grape  growing  districts  of  (^ilifornia  accurate  forecasts  of 
coming  rain  are  almost  invaluable,  since  the  raisin  crop  wh(>n 
drying  is  extremely  susceptible  to  injury  from  rains.  Warnings 
of  expected  rain  (>nable  the  j)roducers  to  protect  the  fruit  by 
stacking  and  covering  the  trays.  The  accuracy  of  rain  forecasts 
for  this  region  and  the  system  of  distribution  are  so  perfect  that 
practically  uo  loss  has  occurred  for  years. 


"The  business  student  of  the  daily  weather  map  easily  utilizes 
the  information  it  contains  for  his  own  particular  Une.  A  few 
instances  will  illustrate  the  simplicity  of  the  methods. 

"A  few  years  ago  a  merchant  in  the  Middle  West  noticed  one 
day  earlj'  in  December  that  the  daily  weather  map  showed  an 
'intense'  low  in  the  Northwest  followed  by  an  equally  'pro- 
nounced' high,  accompanied  by  very  low  temperatvu-es,  and  ex- 
tending far  southward  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  season  so  far  had  been  very  mild,  and  there 
had  been  scarcely  any  sales  for  such  holiday  items  as  ice  skates, 
sleds,  and  for  such  winter  goods  as  snow-shovels.  It  was  an 
easy  deduction,  confirmed  bj-  the  local  Weather  Bureau  observer, 

that  a  severe  cold  wave,  accompanied 
by  hea^y  snowfall,  would  overspread 
•  the  entire  country  north  of  the  line 
of  the  Ohio  River.  The  concern  im- 
mediately wired  its  branches  and  all 
its  tra\  ("ling  salesmen  to  push  thesale 
of  the  holiday  and  winter  goods  in 
question,  telling  the  retail  trade  that 
a  cold  wa^e  would  be  upon  them 
iu  from  two  to  three  days,  and  that 
they  had  best  stock  up  immediately, 
as  they  had  been  withholding  pur- 
chasing owing  to  the  mild  weather. 
The  result  was  a  heavy  sale  of  a  stock 
of  merchandise,  much  of  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  carried  over 
be\ond  the  season. 

"About  the  first  of  Augiist  of  a 

very  hot  summer  the  question  arose 

"T/.-^-*®*  in  another  concern  as  to  whether  it 

7r^^  should   make    a   large    purchase    of 

electric  fans,  of  which  the  sale  had 
been,  and  still  continued,  very  heavy. 
It  would  take  about  a  wt-ek  to  get 
the  fans  in  stock,  and  their  sale  was 
assured  if  the  weather  continued  hot. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fan  season 
was  nearly  over,  and  any  pronounced 
drop  in  tenii)erature  nu-ant  an  entire 
ces.sation  of  the  fan  business.  The 
weather  forecast  was  'fair  and  con- 
tinued high  t(ni|>erature  to-day  and  to-morrow.'  But  the  map 
showed  that  a  low  of  great  extent  had  suddenly  api)eared  in 
southern  New  Mexico,  while  a  })ronounced  high  covered  the 
Atlantic  coast,  with  an  even  more  pronounced  high  coming  from 
the  Canadian  border  into  northwestern  Montana.  It  was  a*; 
sure  a  forecast  as  could  ever  be  made  under  such  met<>oro- 
logical  conditions  that  rain  would  be  general  within  sixty  to 
seventy-two  hours  in  the  country  where  the  concern  was  located, 
followed  by  much  cooh-r  weather.  The  i)urchase  of  el(>ctric 
fans  was,  therefore,  abandoned,  and  such  stock  as  was  on  hand 
was  sold  at  bargain  prices,  and  when  the  change  to  cooler 
weather  came  the  concern  was  bare  t)r  fans. 

"The  more  serious  ))roiM)sitions,  however,  occur  in  connection 
with  seasonable  goods,  the  sales  of  which  are  largely  influenced 
hy  weather  conditions.  Such  goods  have  to  be  mad*'  up  by  the 
manufacturers  and  jiurchased  by  dealers,  lH)th  wholesale  and  re- 
tail, many  months  in  advance  of  their  actual  use  by  the  con- 
sumers. The  problem,  therefore,  is  the  probabilities  of  the 
weather  when  the  consuming  d(>nuinds  for  the  goods  set  in. 

"  Lawn-mowers  are  a  typical  case.  Contracts  are  plac<'d  with 
the  manufacturer  by  the  jobber  in  August  of  one  year  for  mowers 
which  will  tinally  reach  the  consumer  from  Ajiril  to  .luly  of  the 
next  year.  Experience  shows  that  sales  of  lawn-mowers  in  dry 
seasons  will  often  be  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  iu  wet  seasons." 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Douglas  says,  that  some  intelligent  attempt 
to  forecast  the  weath(>r  eight  to  ten  months  iu  ad\ance  is  likely 
to  i)roduce  better  results  than  a  nicr(>  guess.  How  to  arrive  at 
some  conclusion  is  shown  by  a  study  of  the  accomi>anying  chart, 
which    gives    monthly  and    antnial    precipitation    at   JSt.   lx)uib 
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for  a  period  of  fifty  years.     The  chart  brings  out  the  following 
facts: 

"The  extremes  of  rainfall  show  a  tendency  to  recur  vithin  the 
thirty -five-year  period.  There  are  more  years  above  or  near  the 
average  rainfall  of  forty  inches  than  below  it.  The  wet  years 
have  a  tendency  to  flock  together,  as  have  the  dry  ones,  but 
there  are  rarely  more  than  two  dry  years  associated  together. 
The  probabilities,  therefore,  are  that  three  average  wet  years 
are  likely  to  be  succeeded  by  two  drier  ones,  and  the  drier  ones 
in  turn  by  three  or  more  wetter  ones.  It  will  also  be  found  that 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  the  months  in  which  lawn- 
mowers  are  principally  sold  to  consumers,  correspond  in  the 
proportion  of  their  precipitation  to  that  of  the  average  of  the 
entire  year.  In  other  words,  their  precipitation  is  less  than  their 
individual  average  in  driei;  years  and  equal  or  greater  in  wet 
years.  Now,  obviously  those  statements  are  not  exact,  and  are 
subject  to  exceptions,  as  the  chart  shows.  But,  as  the  chart  also 
shows,  they  are  approximately  enough  correct  to  form  an  in- 
telligent working  basis,  as  is  done  in  actual  practise. 

"Lawn-mowers  are  only  a  type  of  a  very  large  class  of  season- 
.able  goods  some  of  which  sell  best  in  dry  weather  and  some  in 
wet  weather.  Rubber  hose,  especially  for  garden  and  lawn  pur- 
poses, is  typical  of  dry-weather  goods  which  are  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer principally  from  May  to  September  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
.Louis. 

"The  correspondence  of  the  proportion  of  rainfall  of  each 
month — May,  June,  July,  August — to  their  year  is  fairly  con- 
stant and  again  sufficient  as  a  working  basis.  The  method, 
therefore,  in  the  purchase  of  such  seasonable  goods  is  to  follow 
the  conclusions  as  to  whether  the  coming  season  will  be  wetter  or 
drier  than  the  one  just  past,  according  to  the  general  law  of  prob- 
abilities shown  by  the  chart. 

"After  another  fashion  there  may  be  drawn  certain  inferences 
from  the  amount  of  precipitation  in  the  spring  months  as  to  the 
likelihood  of  the  amounts  in  the  coming  summer  months.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  very  dry  years— 1860,  1871,  1879,  1894,  and 
1901,  for  example — gave  warning  early  in  the  year,  by  deficiency 
in  precipitation,  as  to  what  was  to  follow.  A  student  of  the 
situation  in  1871  and  1901  must  have  realized  by  the  middle 
of  May  of  each  year  that  a  severe  drought  was  imminent  and 
would  have  ordered  his  business  doings  accordingly 

"The  conclusion  would  be  also  that  the  corn  crop  would  be  hurt 
by  the  drought,  and  this  would  result  in  a  probable  diminution 
in  the  sale  of  corn-huskers,  husking  gloves,  corn-mills,  and  all  the 
various  articles  used  in  the  harvesting  of  corn.  There  was  also 
the  likelihood  of  large  sales  in  corn-knives,  which  would  be  used 
to  cut  corn  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  it  would  be  injured 
by  the  drought.  This  use  of  corn-knives  under  such  conditions 
is  further  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  the  drought  would  probably 
do  much  damage  to  the  hay  crop,  and  corn  would  be  cut  early 
and  in  large  quantities  to  be  used  for  fodder  as  a  substitute  for 
hay. 

"Droughts  in  the  latitude  of  St.  Louis  are  almost  invariably 
accompanied  by  continued  high  temperatures.  This  is  usually 
due  to  the  absence  of  the  southwestern  rain-producing  lows  and 
the  persistence  of  the  southeastern  highs  with  their  hot,  dry, 
parching  winds.  Under  such  conditions  there  will  be  large  sales 
of  goods  affected  by  the  weather,  such  as  ice-cream  freezers, 
refrigerators,  electric  fans,  and  a  host  of  others 

"  It  will  be  noted  that  the  months  follow  the  years  very  closely 
in  their  general  trend.  They  have  the  same  tendency  to  asso- 
ciate in  'bunches'  of  wet  months  and  dry  months,  and  there  are 
more  months  with  average,  or  approximately  average,  precipita- 
tion than  with  appreciably  less  than  the  average.  This  offers  a 
fairly  good  working  basis  for  the  sale  of  goods  which  may  center 
largely  in  one  or  two  months.  Tliis  is  succinctly  shoAvn  in  the 
sales  of  grain-scythes  in  June  in  the  latitude  of  St.  Louis  as  to 
whether  the  month  be  wet  or  dry 

"It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  comparison  of  one 
season  with  another  can  be  utilized  in  a  very  definite  manner  for 
business  purposes.  In  1913,  as  the  chart  shows,  the  season  was 
fairly  wet  until  May.  Thence  till  September  it  was  very  dry, 
and  consequently  very  hot.  During  this  droughty  period  there 
were  very  large  sales  of  dry-weather  goods.  Ice-cream  freezers, 
for  instance,  sold  freely  imtil  September,  tho  usually  the  season 
for  them  is  over  by  August.  In  1914,  when  a  very  dry  March 
ushered  in  a  very  dry  April,  a  dealer  in  these  goods  drew  the 
coriect  conclusion  that  the  dry  season  having  commenced  thus 
early  would  be  over  that  much  earlier  than  the  preceding  season, 
and  would  be  followed  early  by  general  precipitation,  as  actually 
proved  to  be  the  case.  So  the  house  predicated  all  its  buying  and 
selling  of  dry-weather  goods  on  this  basis  and  was  not  disap- 


pointed in  the  result.  It  calculated,  for  instance,  the  sale  of  ice- 
cream freezers  would  be  over  by  the  first  of  August,  and  ar- 
ranged its  merchandising  accordingly. 

"It  will  be  observed  in  the  chart  that  there  is  a  constantly 
ascending  and  descending  curve  of  precipitation,  both  in  the 
years  and  the  months.     So  that  there  is  a  certainty  that  the  next 
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THE  FALL  OF  RAIN   MAY  CAUSE   A  RISE  OF  TRADE. 

Monthly  and  annual  rainfall  at  St.  Louis.    A  careful  study  of  such  a  chart 
will  throw  light  on  probable  sales  of  goods  affected  by  wet  or  dry  weather. 

year  or  the  next  month  will  be  wetter  or  drier  than  the  present 
one,  and  that  the  approximate  nature  of  such  precipitation  can 
usually  be  forecast,  according  as  to  whether  the  present  curve  is 
ascending  or  descending. 

"With  all  the  various  facts  and  approximate  tendencies  of 
precipitation  through  a  long  series  of  years  before  us,  it  then  be- 
comes the  question  of  intelligent  application,  by  each  line  of 
business,  of  the  facts  thus  known  to  the  various  articles  which 
directly  or  indirectly  depend  largely  upon  the  weather  variations 
for  the  volume  of  their  sales." 


A  NEW  FARM  PROFESSION  —  War-conditions  and  ab- 
normal wages  have  so  demoralized  farm  help  that  it  is  difficult  to 
get  assistance  to  carry  on  operations.  In  this  state  of  chaos  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  has  hit  upon  what  seems 
to  be  a  brand-new  profession— that  of  "farm  mechanic" — and  it 
is  figured  that  any  farm  of  more  than  one  hundred  cultivated 
acres  can  A^ery  well  afford  to  ha^'e  a  man  of  this  sort.  Saj'S 
Power  Plant  Engineering  (Chicago,  March  1): 

"The  men  being  qualified  for  this  work  are  disabled  soldiers 
who  before  injury  were  farm-boys.  With  this  background  of 
agricultural  knowledge  these  men  are  being  taught  to  operate 
modern  tractors  which  do  the  work  of  manj'  teams  and  men. 
They  are  being  taught  operation,  care,  and  up-keep  of  motor- 
tnicks  and  other  gas-engines.  They  are  being  given  a  general 
course  in  looking  after  all  machinery  used  on  modern  farms,  and 
indications  are  that  the  supply  of  these  specially  trained  men  will 
not  begin  to  equal  the  demand.  F'arm-hands  who,  before  the 
war,  could  not  hope  to  make  more  than  S2o  or  $30  a  month  as 
laborers  can,  by  becoming  proficient  as  farm  mechanics,  qualify 
for  positions  paying  from  $100  to  $125  a  month,  with  steady  em- 
ployment the  year  around.  It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
development  of  our  national  rural  life  brought  about  by  forces 
of  necessity,  and  is  but  another  iUustratiou  of  the  fact  that  the 
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emergency  is  usually  met  in  one  form  or  another.  Farm-boys 
who  have  been  discharged  and  are  disabled  as  a  result  of  their 
services,  either  by  sickness,  accident,  or  disease,would  do  well  to 
write  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  obtain  the  particulars  of  this  training,  which 
the  Government  provides  free  for  its  disabled  men." 


TO   ARGENTINA   BY   RAIL 

WITHIN  THE  MEMORY  of  living  men  a  raihoad 
across  the  United  States  to  the  Pacific  coast  seemed 
a  foolhardy  undertaking.  To-day  a  line  of  rails  north 
and  south  through  the  two  Americas  seems  a  stupendous  scheme; 
yet   it   is   actually   nearer   accomplishment   than   the   "Pacific 


After  a  map  in  the  New  Yi>rk  "  Min." 

BRIDGE  THE  GAPS  AND  THE  FEAT   IS  DONE. 

The  United  States  has  rail  connp<;l ions  to  the  City  of  Mexico.    The  solid  black  line 
shows  completed  portions  of  Pau-Ainorican  railroad.     The  dotted  lines  denote  gaps. 


Railway"  was  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  A  description  of 
the  present  status  of  the  project,  contributed  by  Robert  G. 
Skerrett  to  the  New  York  Sun,  contains  some  surprizes  for  the 
ordinary  reader.  It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  Pan- 
American  railway  scheme  is  not  a  plan  to  build  a  long  single 
line,  but  simply  to  construct  enough  connecting  links  to  furnish 
continuous  rail  travel  from  New  York,  say,  to  Buenos  Aires, 
about  10,000  miles.  Unless  signs  fail,  Mr.  Skerrett  thinks, 
we  shall  be  making  this  very  trip  before  long.  Railroad-builders, 
he  says,  have  been  busy  in  South  America  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  month  by  month  they  have  been  expanding  the  steel 
grid  which  is  unifying  the  rapid  transit  of  our  neighbor  con- 
tinent,    lie  goes  on: 

"  Kindred  activities  have  been  under  way  or  are  about  to  begin 
through  parts  of  Central  America,  and  Mexico  is  doing  her 
share  to  amplify  railroad  facilities  between  the  United  States 
and  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  problem  is  not  so  much 
to  run  new  long  stretches  of  rails  as  it  is  to  create  comparatively 
short  sections  which  shall  connect  in  one  enormous  system  the 


railroads  of  all  three  Americas.  At  present,  by  the  best  steamers, 
it  takes  twenty-five  days  to  make  the  run  from  New  York  to 
Buenos  Aires.     By  rail  it  is  promised  that  the  distance  can  be 

covered  in  fifteen 

"Broadly,  the  Une  to  be  followed  by  the  Pan-American  rail- 
way will  be  any  of  the  existing  United  States  railroad  routes 
down  to  the  Mexican  border;  these  routes,  as  is  well  known, 
reach  from  the  Canadian  boundary  and  cover  our  country  from 
east  to  west.  From  Mexico  the  Pan-American  system  will 
run  into  Central  America,  cross  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
spanning  the  canal,  and  then  enter  South  America  at  the  Co- 
lombian frontier.  The  scheme  is  to  traverse  the  highlands  of 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  descending  in  Bohvia 
to  the  Argentine  border,  and  continuing  from  there  on  to  Buenos 
Aires  and  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America. 

"At  the  present  time  there  is  considerable  construction  yet 
to  be  done  through  the  mountains  of  Ecuador  and 
Colombia,  and  there  remain  a  number  of  connecting 
links  to  be  built  in  Central  America.  Even  so,  work 
on  any  of  these  can  be  pushed  much  faster  than  was 
possible  a  few  years  back,  simply  because  we  have 
newer  and  more  efficient  technical  means  at  our  dis- 
posal, and  our  constructors  are  wiser  and  more  capable, 

owing  to  their  recent  emergency  experience 

"A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  reported  that  construc- 
tion work  would  be  started  very  shortly  on  a  railway 
connecting  Mcrida,  capital  of  Yucatan,  with  Mexico 
City.  The  road  is  to  run  through  the  southern  part  of 
Yucatan,  traverse  the  states  of  Campeche  and  Tabasco, 
and  then  effect  junction  with,  the  Pan-American  route 
at  Santa  Lucrecia  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz.  From 
Santa  Lucrecia  an  existing  line  runs  south  to  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Mexico,  and  thence  down  into  Guate- 
mala, where  it  joins  a  line  controlled  by  American 
fruit  interests. 

"The  latter  runs  generally  parallel  with  the  Guate- 
malan coast,  but  stops  some  little  distance  from  the 
Guatemala-Salvador  boundary.  There  are  two  short 
lines  in  Salvador,  but  they  are  not  joined;  therefore 
the  country  can  not  yet  be  spanned  east  to  west  by 
rail.  From  San  Miguel,  Salvador,  to  Corinto,  Nicar- 
agua, there  is  another  gap,  but  from  Corinto  to  Lake 
Nicaragua  there  is  a  railway.  From  that  point  on  to 
the  Panama  Canal  practically  nothing  has  yet  beeii 
built  that  could  be  considered  a  part  of  the  proposed 
Pan-American  system. 

"Surveys  have  been  made,  however,  to  cover  this 
section,  and  plans  are  already  drawn  up  for  the  ex- 
tension south  from  the  Canal  into  Colombia,  and 
thence  along  the  western  side  of  South  America  down 
to  the  northern  limits  of  the  growing  systems  of 
steam  transportation  in  Ecuador  and  Peru.  To-day 
F]cuador  is  not  traversed  north  and  south  for  more 
than  half  its  breadth  by  rail,  and  railway-building  has 
not  as  yet  made  notable  progress  there  except  in  the 
Guaj'aquil-Quito  road,  which  was  finished  in  1008, 
the  construction,  materials,  and  operation  being 
American.  This  line  has  a  total  length  of  2<S.")  miles, 
and  in  reaching  Quito  climbs  to  a  height  of  11,841  feet. 
"Railroading  in  Peru  may  be  counted  on  to  thrill 
the  most  phlegmatic.  The  physical  character  of  the 
with  its  high  mountain  system  parallel  to  the  coast 
along  its  entire  length,  has  made  railway-construction  both 
costly  and  extremely  difficult  in  many  instances.  Most  of 
the  lines  are  short,  running  from  the  coast  to  the  Andes  or  for 
moderate  distances  north  and  south,  but  in  two  notable  cases 
the  mountains  have  been  climbed  and  connections  made  with 
the  interior  plateau  Ij'ing  between  the  east  and  west  ranges  of 
the  Andes.  These  exceptions  are  the  Peruvian  Central  Railway 
and   the   Southern  Railway  of  Peru,  and  Americans  may  rightly 

be  proud  of  such  engineering  accomplishments 

"At  present  Peru  is  engaged  in  the  extension  of  the  Central 
Railway  beyond  Cuzco  in  the  direction  of  Ayacucho.  With  the 
completion  of  this  branch  and  joining  the  line  up  with  lluan- 
cayo,  an  important  link  in  the  ultimate  Pan-American  railway 
will  be  ready.  And  now,  with  the  actual  and  potential  sections 
of  the  intercontinental  route  described  from  Panama  down  to 
La  Paz,  let  us  trace  existing  rail  connections  on  throiigli  Bolivia 
to  the  northern  frontier  of  Argentina,  and  thence  down  to  Buenos 
Aires.  To-day  there  is  a  direct  run  from  La  Paz  to  Tupiza,  and 
from  there  south  to  La  Quiaca,  just  over  the  Argentine  boundary. 
At  that  point  one  of  the  Argentine  railwaj's  runs  south  and  east 
right  on  to  Buenos  Aires." 


countrv. 
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With  the  completion  of  proposed  lines,  Mr.  Skerrett  goes  on 
to  tell  us,  there  will  be  provided  also  a  through  transcontinental 
route  from  the  Pacific  coast  either  at  MoUendo,  Peru,  or  Antofa- 
gasta,  Chile,  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  rail  distance  will  be  ap- 
proximately 1,900  mUes.  To-day  Rio  can  reach  the  Pacific 
coast  by  rail  only  by  running  south  and  connecting  with  certain 
of  the  Argentine  lines.  He  warns  us,  in  conclusion,  not  to  expect 
through  Pullmans  on  our  New  York-Buenos  Aires  trip — at  least 
just  at  first.     We  read: 

"Unlike  general  conditions  among  our  railroads,  which  have  a 
standard  gage,  the  lines  in  South  America  vary  materially  in 
this  respect. 

"  Even  in  Argentina,  probably  the  most  progressive  of 
the  South-American  republics,  there  are  three  gages — broad, 
medium,  and  narrow.  This  means  that  at  every  point  where 
lines  of  dissimilar  gages  are  joined  in  the  Pan-Ajnerican  route 
travelers  will  have  to  change  cars  and  freight  must  be  dis- 
charged and  reloaded.  Not  only  that,  but  it  is  not  practicable 
for  the  narrow-gage  engines  to  make  the  speeds  that  are  possible 
on  broad-gage  roads.  In  fact,  the  Government  regulations 
specify  that  the  speed  of  passenger  service  on  the  broad-  and 
medium-gage  lines  shall  not  exceed  43.4  miles  an  hour,  and  on 
the  narrow-gage  roads  the  maximum  velocity  is  thirty-one  miles 
an  hour. 

"  The  Central  Argentine  Railway  runs  a  train  of  all-Pullman 
ears  daily  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario,  180  miles  away,  in 
four  hours  and  fifty-five  minutes 

"Surely  the  Pan-American  railway  is  no  longer  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  dream,  one  to  be  given  substance  only  in  the  distant 
future.  It  is  a  project  that  very  much  concerns  the  present, 
and  it  lies  with  us  to  make  it  a  reality  within  the  next  few  years. 
The  longer  we  delay  the  harder  it  will  be  for  us  to  share  in  the 
undertaking.  French,  English,  German,  and  Belgian  capital 
have  extensively  dominated  heretofore  in  South-American 
railroad  holdings.  We  have  our  chance  now  to  alter  the  balance 
In  our  favor." 

THE   SPEED   OF  THE  BRAIN 

WE  MAY  THINK  the  response  of  the  brain  to  stimula- 
tion is  instantaneous,  but  it  is  not.  If  you  ask  a  man 
to  yell  when  you  pinch  him,  the  pinch  and  the  yeU 
will  not  be  simultaneous,  but  wiU  be  separated  by  a  brief  in- 
terval, during  which  the  sensation  of  the  pinch  will  be  traveling 
up  to  the  man's  brain  through  his  nerves  and  the  "will"  to  yell 
moving  down  through  his  motor  nerves  to  the  muscles  of  his 
throat  and  vocal  chords.  This  "reaction  time"  is  important, 
because  if  it  is  too  long  it  shows  that  the  nervous  apparatus  is  out 
of  order.  Dr.  Amar,  of  Paris,  has  devised  a  machine  to  measure 
it  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a  second.  Incidentally,  the  data  that 
it  furnishes  enable  him  to  tell  whether  the  subject  is  or  is  not 
fitted  for  the  profession  or  occupation  in  which  he  is  engaged  or 
for  which  he  is  preparing.  Writes  Ernest  Welleck  in  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York,  March): 

"The  apparatus  that  Dr.  Amar  uses  is  a  psychograph  of  his 
own  invention,  a  device  for  registering  the  promptness,  intensity, 
duration,  etc.,  of  muscular  responses  to  impressions  received  by 
eye,  ear,  or  sense  of  touch  of  the  person  tested.  The  apparatus 
has  a  cylinder  covered  with  paper  coated  with  lampblack. 

"This  cylinder  is  revolved  by  clockwork  at  the  rate  of  one 
revolution  a  second.  A  vibrating  needle,  which  makes  one 
hundred  double  vibrations  a  second,  marks  a  wa\^  line  that 
serves  as  time  measure  for  minute  fractions  of  a  second  upon 
the  blackened  paper.  The  muscular  reactions  of  the  subject 
tested  are  transmitted  by  air-pressure  to  two  needles,  which 
mark  a  record  of  these  reactions  on  the  cylinder. 

"Dr.  Amar  wiU  seat  you  in  front  of  a  table  equipped  with 
the  testing  apparatus.  Directly  before  you  are  two  little 
pneumatic  drums.  When  you  have  received  your  instructions, 
you  place  a  finger  upon  the  membrane  of  one  of  the  little  drums, 
your  eyes  focused  on  something  that  resembles  a  smaU  camera. 

"A  few  minutes  later  a  touch  of  the  doctor's  finger  upon  the 
ehutter-releases  allows  a  flash  of  the  electric  light  in  the  box 


behind  the  lens  to  reach  your  eye.  At  the  same  moment — so 
it  seems  to  you — you  press  your  finger  upon  the  drumhead. 
The  air-pressure  in  the  drum  simultaneously  causes  a  needle  to 
mark  a  line,  more  or  less  curved,  on  the  lampblack-covered 
paper. 

"Then  the  paper  is  taken  off  the  cylinder.  Here  is  the  mark 
of  the  doctor's  signal  and  there  is  the  record  of  your  reaction. 
The  doctor  counts  the  number  of  waves  of  the  vibrating  needle 
on  the  paper,  and  informs  you  that  20/100  of  a  second  clasped 
between  the  signal  and  your  response.  And  you  imagined  your 
pressure  to  have  been  simultaneous  with  the  signal! 

"You  are  assured  that  your  brain  functions  normally — that 
the  time  for  simple  visual  reactions  in  normal  subjects  averages 
between  0.195  and  0.21  second. 

"In  the  tests  for  reactions  involving  deliberation,  the  same 
device  is  used.     You  place  one  finger  of  the  left  hand  on  one  of 
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TESTING  HIS  BRAIfJ-SPEED  BY  REACTION  TO  TOUCH. 


the  little  drums,  one  finger  of  the  right  hand  on  the  other  drum. 
You  are  informed  that  the  left  drum  means  blue,  the  right 
drum  red. 

"  The  doctor  flashes  a  red  or  a  blue  light  through  the  lens  of 
the  cameralike  device,  and  you  signal  back  the  impression  by 
pressing  the  right  or  the  left  drumhead.  On  examining  the 
record  on  the  cylinder,  you  find  that  it  took  you  more  than  twice 
as  long  to  react  in  this  visual  test  as  in  the  simple  \isual  test  in 
which  you  were  not  called  upon  to  decide  whether  the  light  was 
red  or  blue. 

"From  hundreds  of  observations  like  these  Professor  Amar 
has  drawn  interesting  and  valuable  conclusions  which  enabled 
him  to  determine  the  aptitude  of  the  individual  tested  for  cer- 
tain vocations,  a  problem  of  importance  in  finding  emploj'ment 
for  the  thousands  of  soldiers  returning  from  the  war. 

"The  statistical  material  so  far  collected  shows  that  the  age 
of  the  subject,  between  the  Uniits  of  eighteen  and  forty-five 
years,  does  not  materially  affect  the  time  of  simple  reactions. 
Subjects  whose  occupation  demands  alertness — for  instance, 
designers,  typists,  and  mechanics — react  more  promptly  than 
farmers,  who  are  invariably  l^slower  by  0.02  second  or  more. 
The  records  of  persons  who  have  sustained  injuries  of  the  brain, 
or  who  have  been  operated  on  because  of  such  injuries,  show 
much  higher  figures:  0.32  second  for  -visual  signals,  0.24  for 
sound  signals,  and  0.21  second  for  touch  signals  represent  the 
average  for  that  class  of  invalids." 
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THE  PUZZLE  AND  THE  GLAMOUR  OF  WEIMAR 


IT  PUZZLES  MANY— most  of  all  good  Berliners,  who,  in 
another  sense,  may  also  be  bad  BerUners — why  Weimar 
was  chosen  as  the  place  to  inaugurate  the  democratic 
government  for  Germany.  Was  it  a  subtle  concession  to  the 
conquerors  who  all  along  loved  to  lament  the  disappearance 


with  the  expression,  'Here  in  this  place,  where  the  spirits  of 
Schiller  and  Goethe  Uve'  .  .  .  Certainly  quotations  from  the 
poets  are  suggested  here  for  the  delegates,  almost  obtrud- 
ing themselves  in  the  volumes  of  the  classics.  Still,  beautiful 
tho  the  city  be  and  brilliant  its  history,  the  German  National 
Assembly   is   not  an   assembly-  of   historians   or   of   litterateurs. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  assembly 
which  itself  is  making  history.  The 
German  National  Assembly  needs 
space  for  its  work.  It  needs  also  all 
the  influences  that  come  from  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  scheme  of 
publicity  which  can  be  found  best 
in  the  capital,  and  certainly  only 
to  a  small  degree  in  Weimar." 


m^^' 


I*Iif)t<'^riiplis  fnnii  UikUtwooiI   ic   Uii'li-i  wou<l.  New  Y'ti. 

GOETHE  AND  SCHILLER  IN  BRONZE   BEFORE  THE  THE 

In  tills  home  oT  G('riii;ii)j  's  Iiigliest  Jitcrary  traditions  was  honi 


\TER   AT    WEIMAR. 
the  new  Repiihllc. 


of  the  Germany  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  d,nd  a  desire  to  show 
that  that  Germanj-  had  come  again  upon  earth?  A  -nTiter  in 
tho  London  Spectator  wlio  claims  to  have  known  "another  and  a 
very  different  Germany"  would  like  to  beheve  that  "the  worst 
has  spent  itself,  that  all  good  Germans  (and  there  must  still 
be  some),  gazing  toward  Weimar,  may  feel  a  yearning  for  tlio 
fulfilment  of  Goethe's  last  recorded  words,  'Light,  more  Light, 
taking  heart  also  in  the  remembrance  of  Nietzsche's  utterance — 
so  prophetic  in  these  times — that  it  has  needed  chaos  in  order  to 
give  birth  to  a  star."  The  Germany  that  speaks  in  the  Berliner 
Tagehlatl,  however,  hardly  uses  such  a  tone.  Its  wonder  at  the 
choice  is  mixed  with  a  sardonic  reference  to  Weimar's  past 
glories.  "Why  Weimar  was  chosen,'"  it  says,  "the  gods  alone 
know,  who,  indeed,  from  classical  times  till  the  present  have 
had  their  residence  there."    Venturing  a  suggestion: 

"Evidently  the  choice  was  made  because  Weimar  was  a 
culture  center.  And  it  was  expected  that  upon  the  National 
Assembly,  in  accordance  with   the  beautiful  lines  of  Gusta\- 

Freytag, 

The  sun  of  intoUect  wiU  send  Its  ray 
So  rich  as  lends  it.  immortality. 

Of  course,  we  all  feel  love  for  Weimar  and  with  it  that  respect  for 
all  which  is  bound  up  with  the  iila<'e.  But  we  see  no  connection 
whatever  between  Weimar  and  the  National  Assembly.  It  would 
certainly  be  very  pretty  if  a  speaker  introduced  his  orations 


The  only  real  reason  that  the 
Tageblatt  can  see  is  "the  fact  that 
people  wished  a  change,  and  espe- 
cially that  Berlin  had  fallen  into 
disrepute."  In  which  case  the 
Berlin  writer  thinks  "it  was  their 
dutj',  and  in  accordance  with  their 
honor,  to  protect  both  the  reputation 
and  the  political  significauce  of  the 
chief  city  of  the  Empire."  Perhaps 
Germans,  in  choo.sing  Weimar,  over- 
looked the  fact  brought  to  mind  by 
"A.  B.,"  the  writer  in  The  Spectator 
mentioned  above,  that  this  city  was 
the  place  where  Nietzsche — believed 
hy  many  to  be  the  evil  genius  of 
modern  Germany — retired  in  the 
■gradually  darkening"  days  toward 
I  lie  end  of  his  life,  "there  finding  rest 
and  release  (he  passed  away  to  the 
aecompauiment  of  a  thunderstorm 
such  as  the  'oldest  inhabitants' 
had  ne^'er  exi>erienced  the  like 
of)."  But  Weimar  is  also  filled  with  happy  associations  besides 
the  famed  ones  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  "A.  B."  tells  of  some 
within  his  lifetime: 

"In  the  days  when  the  present  writer  first  li\ed  there  as  a 
small  child,  Weimar  had  not  yet  quite  outgrown  her  'first'  Liszt 
])«'riod,  while  there  were  middlt^aged  people  in  plenty  who  had 
their  first-hand  recolltH-tions  of  the  times  of  Weimar's  greatness, 
when  Goethe  had  been  the  brightest  and  most  particular  star 
in  the  hterary  galaxy  brought  together  by  Grand  Duke  Karl 
August.  The  Goethe-IIaus  is  now,  as  all  visitors  to  Weimar 
will  know,  a  museum,  but  in  my  time,  tho  the  main  portion  was 
let,  some  rooms  were  still  reserAed  by  the  poet's  grandsons, 
two  quiet  and  unobtrusive  old  gentlemen,  on  whom  the  weight 
of  their  grandsire's  name  se(>med  to  rest  o])pressiveIy.  I  can 
remember  Walter  best;  he  had  a  charming  musical  talent  and 
WTOte  numerous  songs.  His  brother  was  mostly  in  Vienna, 
holding  the  post  of  equerry  to  the  Emperor  Francis  .losej)!!. 

"The  termination  of  the  first  Liszt  pt'Hod  had  come  about  in 
consequence  of  the  bad  reception  accorded  to  Cornelius's  'Barber 
of  Bagdad,'  an  oiiera  which  Liszt,  then  lioltliug  the  |)ost  of 
Conductor  of  the*  Grand  Ducal  Orchestra,  had  been  instrumental 
in  getting  staged.  Liszt  consequently  regarded  the  opposition 
as  an  affront  to  himself.  NcAertheless,  most  of  th<>  tah'ut  he 
had  known  how  to  draw  together  reuu\ined.  acting  for  nuniy 
a  year  as  a  'school'  indeed,  or  nucleus  to  wliich  fresh  talent  was 
constantly  being  drawn.  The  Weimar  Opera  ha<l  seen  the 
first  jjerformauce  of  Wagner's  '  Fliegender  Ilollan<ler,'  with  Kosa 
von  Milde  as  Senla,  this  singer,  a  prima-donna  of  Weimar  birth 
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and  of  almost  entirely  local  training,  having  been  Wagner's 
OAvn  choice.  The  Milde  was,  1  bel  eve,  also  the  first  interpreter 
of  Elsa  in  '  Lohengrin ' ;  at  all  events  her  conception  of  the  role 
became  the  accepted  one,  and  there  must  to  this  day  still  be 
singers  who  owe  their  rendering  to  the  coaching  they  may 
have  enjoyed  in  the  days  when  both  this  great  artist  and  her 
equally  famous  husband,  Feodor  von  Milde,  were  known  as 
two  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  singing  in  Germany." 

Liszt  came  back  to  Weimar  after  the  Franco-German  War, 
wearing  a  priest's  garb  and  became  known  as  the  Abbe. 

"Liszt's  absence  from  German  soil  during  the  'seventy'  war 
was  due  to  his  pronounced  French  sympathies,  but  he  returned 
shortly  after  peace  had  been  restored,  and  when  a  great  musical 
festival  was  held  for  which  music-lovers  from  all  parts  assembled 
at  Weimar.  One  there  was  I  can  remember  who,  tho  his  heart 
bled  for  France  and  his  beloved  Alsace,  yet  accounted  the 
Republic  of  Art  a  coramon  meeting-ground  for  all.  This  was 
Eduard  Schure,  the  veteran  writer  and  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  his  having  lived  to  see  his 
country  avenged.  And,  talking  of  wars,  even  Weimar  has  in  its 
day  tasted  something  of  modern  warfare.  In  the  Schiitzengasse 
may  still  be  seen  a  house  plugged  by  a  cannon-ball — a  souvenir 
of  one  or  other  of  the  armies  that  took  part  in  the  'Jena  affair' 
— while,  later  on,  something  that  might  be  likened  to  the  '  Shadow 
on  the  Wall'  was  afforded  in  the  summer  of  'sixty-four,'  when  a 
detachment  of  the  Prussian  Army  passed  through  Weimar  and 
'  goose-stept '  to  the  amusement  and  amazement  of  the  be- 
holders on  that  picturesque,  cobble-stoned  old  market-place  known 
to  many  a  reader  of  '  Vanity  Fair,'  where  Weimar  masquerades 
under  the  name  of  Pumpernickel.  There,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  house  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  .  .  .  that  market- 
place across  which  Thackeray  sent  Dobbin  speeding  from  his 
rooms  in  the  'Elefant'  to  call  on  Eviily,  when  that  lady  resided 
as  a  widow  in  lodgings  hard  by — there  did  those  Prussians 
do  their  now  well-known  '  prance '  before  marching  oh  into  their 
own  territory." 

The  New  York  Times  also  joins  in  the  reminiscent  mood, 
thus  ruminating: 

"Tranquil  old  sprawling  town  of  memories  and  monuments, 
of  pictures  and  libraries  and  pleasure  gardens!  As  one  reads 
of  the  multiplicity  of  colored  cards  required  there  to-day  for 
lodging  and  feeding  and  what  not,  one  remembers  with  regret 
many  a  Hof  and  Keller  of  that  quiet  inheritor  of  old  traditions, 
that  earlier  Germany,  seeing  which  the  pilgrim  forgot  the  deadly 


THE   TIDE   IN   THE   WAR-POET'S 
INSPIRATION 

THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  WAVES  of  poetic 
impulse  induced  by  the  war  is  noted  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Os])orn,  the  anthologist,  who  has  confined  himself  to 
the  poets  who  have  personally  engaged  in  the  struggle.  Many 
of  these,  if  not  most  of  them,  he  has  shown  us  were  moved  to 


WHERE   GOETHK   LiVKU    IN    WEl.MAK, 
Now  turned  into  a  museum. 


opposite  Germany  w^hose  horrible  war-memorials  were  not 
spared  even  to  Weimar.  '  Lichl,  Liebe,  Leben ' — ^how  absurd 
and  unreal  Herder's  motto  sounds.  The  '  Golden  Eagle,'  the 
'  Elefant,'  the  queer  old  homely  inns,  were  they  -ever  there, 
were  they  but  somnambulists,  the  thousands  who  imagine  that 
in  Weimar  they  saw  a  corner  of  the  antique  world?" 


express  themselves  in  verse  for  the  first  time  after  their  war- 
baptism.  From  the  third  year  of  the  war  to  the  end,  Mr. 
Osborn  tells  us  in  The  Illustrated  London  News,  "there  was  a 
significant  falling  off  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  war-verse 
by  soldier-poets."  He  accounts  for  it  as  "a  symptom  of  the 
fed-up  feeling  which  began  to  be  general  in  our  fighting  forces, 
tho  it  made  them  none  the  less — perhaps  all  the  more — deter- 
mined to  see  their  job  through."  We  get  an  interesting  insight 
into  that  hollow  of  the  wave  which  came  just  as  our  own  forces 
were  coming  into  the  action. 

"The  heroic  mood  was  no  longer  in  favor;  and  those  who  in- 
dulged in  it,  still  seeing  certain  colors  of  high  romance  in  the 
multitudinous  sacrifice,  were  taken  to  task  by  realistic  rime- 
sters  and  accused — most  unjustly,  in  point  of  fact — of  camou- 
flaging their  emotions.  Thus  a  recently  published  diarist  has 
scoffed  at  the  remarkable  sonnet  by  H.  Rex  Feston  (an  Oxford 
undergraduate  who  fell  in  action),  which  begins: 

I  know  that  God  will  never  let  me  die. 

He  is  too  passionate  and  intense  for  that. 
See  how  he  swings  his  great  suns  through  the  sky. 

See  how  he  hammers  the  i)roud-faced  mountams  flat ; 
He  takes  a  handful  of  a  million  years 

And  flings  them  at  the  planets;  or  he  throws 
His  red  stars  at  the  moon:  then  with  hot  tears 

He  stoops  to  kiss  one  little  earth-bom  rose. 

"Yet  this  same  scoffer  also  fell  in  action,  and  it  is  only  because 
he  girded  at  his  comrades  that  I  find  myself  regretting  that  he 
did  not  remain  unpublished.  It  is  well,  surely,  that  the  real 
Bellona,  all  bones  and  blackness  behind,  should  be  shown  for 
what  she  is  to  the  next  bellicose  era,  which  will  come  in  forty  or 
fifty  years  (history  teaches  it  is  so),  when  the  horrors  of  the 
German  War  have  faded  out  of  personal  remembrance. 

"Yet  this  fed-up  feeling — a  migraine  of  the  army  soul,  which 
is  one  and  indivisible — was  passing  away  before  the  sudden, 
unexpected  end,  and  once  more  the  war-anthologist  is  receiving 
verse  inspired  by  the  former  sense  of  sacrificial  splendor.  As 
time  goes  on,  I  am  sure,  war's  passions  in  retrospect — above 
all.  its  selfless  comradeship — will  be  made  the  stuff  of  poems 
equal  in  power  to  Julian  Grenf ell's  and  Noel  Hodgson's.  It  is 
not  for  nothing  that  man  has  been  a  fighting  creature  these 
five  million  years,  thereby  thrusting  himself  up  to  the  status 
of  homo  sapiens  from  the  condition  of  a  stranded  mudfish. 
I  even  dare  to  hope  for  the  great  fighting  sea-poet  who  has  been 
so  strangely  lacking  to  English  literature  for  so  long.  Mean- 
while 1  have  seen  the  unprinted  poems  of  an  air-fighter  who  will 
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surely  seize  and  keep  the  blue  laurel,  because  of  the  fleeting 
joy  he  finds  in  his  road  through  the  skies — 

The  road  is  as  my  soul,  she  is  a  fear, 

A  hving  splendor,  and  a  wanderer's  prize, 

and  in  a  few  short  lines  paints  an  unforgetable  picture  of  night- 
flying  between  land  and  sea — • 

Aloft  on  footless  levels  of  the  night 
A  pilot  stands  on  thunder  with  the  stars. 
Sees  in  the  utter  deep  the  fainting  Ught 
Of  far-off  cities,  cast  in  coal-black  bars 
Of  shore  and  soundless  sea 

and  gives  Death  the  lie,  since  he  can  say. 

Nor  am  I  stuff  that  worms  administer. 

Let  the  fighting  men  revile  war,  if  they  choose;  they  have  the 
right.  But  not  so  the  civilians,  who  must  revere  the  dread  dis- 
pensation which  has  saved  them  from  worse  than  slavery." 


ITALY'S   SOLDIER  POETS 

ENGLISH  READERS  think  they  know  something  of 
Italy  when,  in  addition  to  the  many  books  about  Italy 
printed  in  EngUsh,  they  can  add  a  few  in  Itahan.  But 
an  Itahan  writer  reminds  us  that  there  is  a  wholly  unexplored 
"modern  Italy,"  lying  hid  in  books  that  are  not  exported. 
"There  are  in  Italy  six  or  eight  httle  books,"  says  Emiho 
Cecchi  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  "only  a  few  years  old, 
from  which  one  could  derive  a  knowledge  of  an  Italy  which 
is  certainly  not  that  of  the  official  and  exported  authors  or 
of  the  official  pohticians,  precisely  because  it  is  the  true, 
healthy,  active,  and  silent  Italy — the  Italy  with  a  future." 
England  has  had  her  Brooke  and  Grenfell;  France,  Duhamel, 
Apollinaire,  and  Giraudoux,  "not  to  mention  Barbusse,  who  is 
even  too  famous."  But  Italy,  says  this  patriot  with  pardon- 
able jealous  pride,  "has  had  Soffici,  Serra,  Baldini,  and,  as 
England  and  France,  a  whole  host  of  anonymous  soldier-poets." 
He  protests: 

"The  spirit  which  Italy  brought  into  the  war  can  not  be 
represented  by  two  or  three  speeches  by  politicians,  by  an  oc- 
casional oration  of  d'Annunzio  (who  as  a  war-poet  has  remained 
far  below  the  level  he  achieved  as  a  fighter),  by  the  rhetoric  of 
Seni  Benelli;  it  can  not  be  represented,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  only 
literary  documents  of  the  Italian  war  which  have  reached  En- 
gland and  have  been  commented  upon  by  the  English  journals." 

The  poetry  of  which  Mr.  Cecchi  is  so  proud  "springs  from  the 
best  popular  blood  in  Italy,"  about  which  he  becomes  eloquent: 

"A  book  which  might  suggest  to  the  Enghsh  pubhc  much 
more  about  the  soul  of  Italy  than  could  be  gained  from  a  hundred 
speeches  by  Premiers  and  a  hundred  volumes  of  contemporary 
history  has  just  been  printed  by  a  trench  journal,  L'Astico,  in 
a  little  village,  shattered  by  bombardments,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Asiago  plateau.  It  is  entitled  'Canti  di  Soldati,'  and  contains  a 
collection  of  the  finest  of  the  war-songs  of  the  Italian  people, 
taken,  so  to  speak,  from  the  mouths  of  the  singers;  the  most 
beautiful  songs,  born  in  the  dust  of  the  roads,  in  the  tedium  of 
the  barrack-room,  in  the  peril  of  the  trenches. 

"The  collection  has  no  official  character,  and  has  had  no  of- 
ficial aid.  The  poverty  of  the  means  throws  into  relief  the  IjTical 
beauty  of  the  intention.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  book  is  exprest 
in  the  epigraph — for  the  book  has  also  an  epigraph.  It  was 
found  ready  to  hand,  scratched  by  an  unknown  soldier  on  the 
wall  of  a  cavern.  In  four  words  it  sums  up  the  whole  gamut  of 
desperation  and  courage:  '  Canla  eke  ti  passa'  (sing,  sorrow  shall 
pass).  One  understands  immediately  how  the  collectors  of 
these  songs  have  labored — as  soldiers  and  eye-witnesses,  not  as 
ethnographers  and  linguists. 

"Of  such  a  book,  it  is  quite  clear,  nobody  could  pretend,  to 
write  what  in  journalistic  language  would  be  called  a  'review.' 
It  would  be  like  wi'iting  a  review  of  a  people  —  the  Italian 
people;  or  a  review  of  a  landscape — the  Italian  landscape.  A 
book  such  as  this  is  something  like  a  piece  of  nature  in  which 
there  is  infinitely  much  and  infinitely  little;  in  which  one  dis- 
covers an  infinity  of  opportunities  and  suggestions,  but  no  firm 
identity. 


"What  strikes  one  at  first  is  an  extraordinary  volubility  of 
artistic  expression  built  upon  a  soUd  foundation  of  tones  and 
feelings.  Some  of  these  poems  of  the  people  present  themselves, 
as  it  were,  with  the  outward  aspect  of  a  cathedral.  But  you  have 
no  sooner  entered  than  you  find  yoiu*self  in  a  workman's  cottage 
or  an  inn.  You  peer  through  the  window  of  the  inn  and  \iew 
the  most  unexpected  landscape.  You  were  in  a  town  on  terra 
firma;  but  now  you  behold  the  sea,  with  boats  and  sails,  and  you 
catch  the  odor  of  fried  fish.  In  each  one  of  these  poems  it  seems 
as  if  the  globe  of  the  world  is  pierced  through  and  through, 
like  a  carved  ivory  needle-case.  And  through  one  part  you  see 
St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  and  through  another  Buenos  Aires  or  the 
sugar-cane  plantations  of  Brazil.  This  may  serve  perhaps  to 
express  the  idea,  essentially  poetical,  of  the  iinity  and  compact- 
ness of  the  world,  and  the  fact,  extremely  lyrical,  that  the  cathe- 
drals, the  glorious  palaces,  and  aU  the  grandeurs  of  the  world 
have  a  very  close  relation  with  the  cottages  and  the  fried  fish 
and  every  form  of  poverty  and  misery.  But  it  expresses  this 
idea  without  any  scale  of  proportion,  without  any  regard  for  the 
organic  quahty  which  belongs  to  all  true  works  of  art.  But  as  a 
compensation  for  this  lack  of  organism  and  equilibrium,  what 
impetuosity,  what  freshness  and  passion! 

"There  are.  for  example,  songs  in  which,  above  the  bitter  reali- 
ties of  modern  warfare,  there  seem  to  reappear  the  old  light  and 
serenity  of  the  great  Italian  art  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Such  as  the  song  which  says  in  its  first  lines: 

II  29  giugno,  quando  si  taglia  il  grano, 

6  nata  una  bambina  con  una  rosa  in  mano. 

["On  June  29,  when  the  com  is  being  cut,  a  baby  is  bom  with  a  rose  in 
its  hand."] 

Here,  says  our  interpreter,  "the  popular  imagination  begins  by 
creating  something  which  makes  us  think  of  the  lines  and  colors 
of  Giotto,  but  it  ends  by  placing  close  to  the  Giottesque  fresco 
of  the  mystical  babe  with  rose  in  hand  grotesque  vernacular 
figures  Uke  those  on  the  sign-boards  of  the  fruit-  and  drink- 
sellers."     Further: 

"There  are  songs  in  which  the  military  exaltation  assumes 
almost  a  religious  tone,  and  then  the  emotion  abates  and  falls 
into  a  childlike  sensuality;  or  perhaps  it  changes  into  popular 
representations  of  the  battle: 

II  colonncllo,  chc  piangeva 
a  veder  tan  to  macello; 
— Fatti  coraggio,  Alpino  bello. 
che  I'onore  sara  per  te. 


("The  colonel,  who  was  weeping  to  see  such  slaughter,  says: 
courage,  my  good  Alpino,  the  honor  will  be  for  theel'  ") 


'  Have 


"There  are  the  villotle  of  the  FriUli.  containing  precious  words 
almost  oriental  in  their  grace,  and  tremulous  meters  and  a 
rustic  flavor  of  the  amorous  |X)etry  of  ancient  Greece.  There  is, 
too,  the  droll  Sreglin  degli  imhoscati,  who.  in  the  train  which  at 
last  conveys  them  to  the  front,  stand  'all  afflicted  and  desolate 
in  the  trucks,  and  sigh,'  with  long  faces  and  open  mouths,  like 
so  many  apostles  in  a  'Last  Supper'  by  Nicolo  Alunno.  The 
song  of  the  Emigranli  gives  the  story  of  the  voyage,  the  founda- 
tion of  colonies,  the  panorama  of  new  worlds,  the  rustic  pride  of 
the  anonymous  builders  of  towns.  But  in  the  Tcstaniento  del 
maresciallo  (The  Sergeant's  Last  Will  and  Testament)  there  is 
something  that  is  still  more  universal — the  eternal  fact  of  man 
and  of  death;  but  death  is  transfigured  into  a  glowing  pleasure, 
and  blood  becomes  a  vernal  element  of  color  and  of  perfume 
and  flowers: 

E  ID  comando  chc  il  mlo  corpo 
in  sei  pezzi  sia  tagliil. 

II  primo  pezzo  al  Ro  d'ltalia, 

sccondo  ppzzo  al  BattagUon. 
II  tcrzo  ppzzo  alia  niia  mamma 
chc  si  ricordi  del  suo  flgliol. 

II  quarto  pozzo  alia  mia  bella 

che  si  ricordi  del  suo  primo  amor. 
II  quinlo  pczzo  alio  montagne 
che  lo  florisra  di  rose  o  fior. 

II  sesto  pczzo  allc  frontloro. 

I"  And  I  order  that  my  body  shall  be  rut  into  six  pieces.  The  first  piece 
to  the  King  of  Italy;  the  sc<-ond  to  the  battalion.  The  third  yiiofc  to  my 
mother,  that  she  may  rcmonihor  her  son;  the  fourth  to  my  sweetheart,  that 
she  may  remember  her  first  love.  The  fifth  piece  to  the  mountain,  that  it 
may  bo  adonicd  with  roses  and  (lowers;  the  sixth  to  the  frontier.") 
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ALABAMA'S   NEGLECTED   LITERATURE 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION,  being  very  much  in  the  air 
at  present,  carries  its  dangers  of  inducing  "a  superficial 
sense  of  values."  "It  is  all  well  enough,"  says  a  sage  in 
the  editorial  chair  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  "to 
teach  a  boy  how  to  make  a  water-trough  without  any  leaks 
in  it  or  how  to  make  a  perfect  beveled  edge,"  but  the  boy  might 
thereby  become  a  "mere  ignorant  mechanic."  He  is  most 
ignorant,  says  the  Southern  aphorist,  "who  knows  the  least 
history."  History  is  crying  aloud  from  the  housetops  at 
present,  but  the  history  that  the  Alabama  sage  most  desires 
for  Alabama  youths  is  Alabama  history.  No  doubt  the  stirring 
of  the  wide  waters  of  history  makes  eddies  in  each  of  our  little 
pools,  and  the  writer  here  suggests  that  we  may  all  be  neglecting 
things  worth  bearing  in  mind.  Taking  Alabama  as  a  sample, 
we  are  told  that  "Henry  Watterson  recently  alluded  to  Simon 
Suggs,  and  probably  not  many  outside  this  Southern  common- 
wealth know  that  Suggs  in  his  day  was  one  of  Alabama's  most 
famiUar  and  delightful  characters."  The  writer  here  goes  even 
further: 

"The  literature  written  around  this  character  is  comparable 
to  Mark  Twain's  best.  Twain  absorbed  it  and  admitted  that  it 
influenced  his  own  creations.  ,  But  for  the  most  part  Simon 
Suggs  is  forgotten,  no  less  in  Alabama  than  elsewhere.  A  few 
years  ago  the  Birmingham  News  performed  a  public  service  by 
reprinting  the  book  serially ;  but  the  work  is  out  of  print. 

"But  'Simon  Suggs'  has  merely  suffered  the  fate  of  most  of 
Alabama's  best  literature.  This  work  of  Hooper's  is  nowhere 
on  sale — there  are  no  copies  to  sell.  In  recent  years  there  was  a 
revival  of  interest  in  A.  B.  Meek's  notable  'Red  Eagle'  poem 
when  it  was  republished.  Jere  Clemens,  an  able  political  leader, 
was  no  less  a  gifted  writer  of  fiction,  among  his  more  celebrated 
works  being  'Mustang  Gray'  and  'The  Rivals,'  the  latter  being 
a  historical  novel  with  Burr  and  Hamilton  as  the  originals  of  the 
principal  characters.  Who  knows  about  Clemens's  novels  now 
except  the  men  who  grew  up  in  another  generation?  'Flush 
Times  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,'  by  Joe  Baldwin,  was  a  rare 
bit  of  literature  of  its  kind.  It  is  better  known  to  men  of  to-day 
than  some  of  the  others;  but  it  is  out  of  print  and  can  not  be 
piirchased.  General  Woodward's  'Reminiscences,'  which  was 
reprinted  serially  in  The  Advertiser  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  is 
likewise  out  of  print.  No  student  of  Alabama  history  can  have 
completed  his  studies  of  pioneer  days  in  Alabama,  especially 
life  among  the  Indians,  who  has  not  read  these  remarkable 
sketches.  These  reminiscent  sketches  were  of  great  value  to 
Pickett  in  preparing  his  famous  history  of  Alabama.  Pickett's 
history  is  available  to  a  limited  number  of  scholars  engaged 
in  research,  but  it  is  not  in  general  use.  It  is  not  available  to 
the  whole  reading  pubUc. 

"It  is  a  distinct  misfortune  to  students  of  American  political 
literature  that  only  scraps  and  bits  of  the  speeches  by  HiUiard 
and  Yancey  in  their  memorable  debates  in  Alabama  are  pre- 
served in  printed  form.  Had  competent  reporters  followed 
these  orators  in  their  debates,  the  forensic  engagements  that 
shook  Alabama  would  to-day  be  as  familiar  to  the  high-school 
student  in  every  State  as  the  better  advertised  debates  between 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  in  Illinois.  Yancey  was  the  greatest 
American  orator.  Hilliard  was  the  only  Alabamian  of  his  day 
who  was  regarded  as  a  confident  match  for  Yancey.  Usually 
those  who  challenged  Yancey  'got  enough'  in  the  first  clash; 
yet  Hilliard  and  Yancey  repeatedly  met  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  But  the  beauty  and  charm,  the  logic  and  force,  of  their 
great  speeches  are  not  preserved  to  us  in  the  text." 

The  late  John  Witherspoon  DuBose  wrote  two  books,  we 
have  the  word  of  the  Alabama  patriot  for  it,  "either  of  which 
is  comparable  to  the  very  best  in  American  political  and  mili- 
tary Uterature."     Indeed, 

"His  'Life  and  Times  of  Yancey,'  and  his  'General  Joe 
Wheeler  and  the  Army  of  Tennessee,'  are  works  of  rare  brilliance 
and  charm.  His  'Wheeler,'  published  by  the  Walter  Neale 
Company,  of  New  York,  is  still  in  circulation;  but  his  "Yancey,' 
the  larger  and  more  significant  work,  was  published  privately 
about  twenty  years  ago.  Only  one  edition  was  printed.  Mr. 
DuBose  told  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Advertiser  that  he  devoted 
five  years  of  his  time  to  the  preparation  of  'Yancey,'  rewriting- 


some  of  the  chapters  as  many  as  twenty  times.  But  he  realized 
only  $300  as  his  reward.  Just  before  the  tragic  death  of  Mr. 
DuBose  a  year  ago,  a  friend  of  his,  with  the  author's  consent, 
undertook  to  interest  some  one  of  a  half  dozen  leading  American 
pubhshers  in  a  project  to  repubUsh  'Yancey,'  but  met  with  no 
success.  The  publishers  shrank  from  the  initial  cost  of  publi- 
cation, saying  that  biography  does  not  sell  well,  anyway.  If 
this  is  true  it  is  no  credit  to  the  tastes  of  American  readers,  for 
biography  is  the  best  and  most  entertaining  division  of  his- 
torical literature. 

"We  have  omitted  mention  of  more  recent  Alabama  Uterature, 
much  of  which  is  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  productions 
of  any  American  authors  of  the  same  kind  of  literature.  Neither 
have  we  exhausted  the  list  of  excellent  works  by  Alabamians 
which  are  now  out  of  circulation  and  largely  unknown  to  the 
present  generation.  We  have  merely  made  hurried  sketches  of  a 
few  of  the  best  to  point  out  how  we  have  neglected  our  own. 

"Yet,  what  is  more  natural  than  that  we  should  have  per- 
mitted Alabama  authors  to  die  with  the  generation  that  saw  the 
last  of  their  physical  bodies?  What  have  we  done  in  the  school- 
rooms of  Alabama  to  popularize  the  names  of  our  writing  men 
and  women  and  famiharize  the  child  mind  with  the  books  these 
craftsmen  wrote?  What  have  we  done  in  the  schoolrooms  of 
Alabama  to  enable  the  child  to  visualize  the  wonderful  story 
of  its  State  and  people? 

"In  recent  j'ears  we  have  done  much  better  by  the  child  in 
the  schoolroom.  We  have  been  fairer  to  our  State  and  its  his- 
tory than  we  formerly  were.  But  at  that  we  don't  seem  to 
have  taken  up  the  subject  of  history  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
seriousness  of  purpose  which  the  subject  justifies  among  any 
people  anywhere." 


LONG   HAIR   AND   STATESMANSHIP 

IONG  HAIR  has  its  own  associations  in  the  popular  mind, 
and  people  persist  in  holding  this  preconceived  view. 
-^  It  first  made  Paderewski  a  victim  of  hysteria,  now  it 
causes  surprize  that  he  could  be  anj'thing  else  than  a  pianist. 
When  he  first  came  to  the  United  States,  says  the  New  York 
Sun,  had  he  "patronized  the  hotel  barber  on  his  arrival,  and 
subsequently  kept  his  hair  short  in  the  fashion  affected  by  most 
Americans,  we  should  not  hear  now  so  many  exclamations  of 
surprize  over  his  development  in  statesmanship."  The  case  is 
analyzed,  but  the  people  will  hardly  profit: 

"The  fact  that  he  was  an  unapproachable  master  of  the  piano- 
forte would  not  have  dislocated  the  popular  bump  of  under- 
standing; that  a  musician  may  be  versed  in  poUtics  is  not  hidden 
even  from  the  lowbrows. 

"But  Paderewski's  flaming  halo  marked  him  for  exploitation, 
not  as  a  musical  genius,  but  as  a  man  bizarre  merely  in  his 
personal  appearance.  He  was  easy  to  caricature,  easy  to  make 
the  butt  of  good-natured  if  frequently  pointless  witticisms.  So 
he  became  known  to  millions  as  a  strange,  rather  freakish 
individual  first,  as  a  pianist  afterward;  and  the  enthusiasm 
his  performances  aroused  added  to  his  unwelcome  fame.  Pader- 
ewski was  mobbed;  women  stormed  the  stage  at  his  recitals;  a 
glimpse  of  him  on  his  way  from  the  hall  was  accounted  a  high 
distinction;  his  devotees  Uned  his  path,  intercepted  him  in  his 
hurried  exit.  Tales  of  overwTOught  maids  and  matrons  en- 
deavoring to  kiss  him  —  and  sometimes  succeeding — were  not 
wanting. 

"All  of  this  was  distasteful  to  Paderewski — the  man  who  is 
now  guiding  Poland  in  its  rehabilitation  is  not  different  from 
the  man  we  knew  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  as  a  pianist.  Then, 
as  now,  he  was  a  genius  of  industry,  a  level-headed  business  man, 
a  patriot  longing  for  freedom  for  the  Poles.  The  extravagances 
of  his  auditors  aroused  in  him  no  feeUng  of  conceit  or  gratitude. 
Rather  they  repelled  him  and  wounded  him.  That  his  art 
should  merit  and  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  informed  and  dis- 
criminating naturally  satisfied  and  encouraged  him;  that  the 
box-office  takings  of  his  recitals  were  large  was,  let  us  say, 
acceptable;  but  that  hysterics  should  be  the  tribute  paid  to  his 
performances  was  far  from  his  purpose  and  repugnant  to  him. 

"Had  not  the  war  come,  and  with  it  Poland's  opportunity, 
the  real  Paderewski  might  for  all  time  have  been  unknown  save 
to  a  comparatively  few.  The  mythical  genius  would  have  had 
fij*st  place  in  the  popular  mind.  But  when  the  opportunity 
was  opened  to  Paderewski  to  show  himself  in  another  character, 
he  was  ready  for  the  task  that  lay  before  him." 


EVIL  DISCORDS   IN  CHURCH,  STATE,  AND  INDUSTRY 


A  BISHOP  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  FAITH  puts  the 
Church  in  its  relation  to  the  war  in  the  position  of  a 
-  boy  whose  teacher  was  asked  if  he  "took"  algebra. 
She  replied  that  "he  was  pretty  thoroughly  exposed  to  it,  but 
he  did  not  take  it."  What  the  Church  has  learned  and  what 
she  has  failed  to  learn,  reflects 
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Bishop  Charles  D.  Williams, 
of  Michigan,  remain  to  be 
seen  by  what  develops  in  her 
thought  and  work;  but  "the 
exposure  is  too  recent  to 
warrant  a  confident  diagnosis." 
The  first  sign  of  the  virus,  he 
admits,  was  "a  veritable  fever 
of  devotion,  generosity,  and 
activity  in  the  service  of  the 
immediate  and  paramount 
causes — first,  the  winning  of 
the  war  for  justice,  democracy, 
civilization,  and  humanity; 
and  secondly,  the  ministry  to 
the  unparalleled  human  needs 
created  by  the  war."  Because 
the  churches  "interpreted  the 
war  as  a  holy  crusade,"  such 
movements  as  the  Red  Cross 
and  food-conservation  were 
saved  from  failure.  The 
Bishop  even  feels  that  "with- 
out the  support  which  organ- 
ized religion  gave  it  so  enthu- 
siastically through  channels  of 
influence,  direc^t  and  indirect, 
the  war  itself  could  not  have 
been  won."  But  a  more  subtle 
"exposure"  which  is  beginning 
to  show  its  effect  is  the 
"proved  futility"  of  a  divided 
Church  in  the  face  of  any  great 
crisis  of  need  and  opportu- 
nity." In  a  new  journal,  which  is  called  Reconstruction  (New 
York),  and  which  describes  itself  as  "a  Herald  of  the  New 
Time,"  the  Bishop  luxuriates  in  a  free  forum: 

"The  various  denominations  have  been  jealously  watching 
each  other  and  persistently  nagging  the  war-departments  to 
secure  for  each  its  proportionate  quota  of  Army  and  Navy 
chaplains  and  to  see  to  it  that  no  one  should  get  ahead  of  an- 
other. We  have  set  up  about  the  camps  and  cantonments 
dozens  of  discordant  altars,  a  Babel  with  its  confusion  of  tongues, 
instead  of  a  Zion,  a  haven  of  refuge  and  peace.  There  must 
be  a  conventicle  of  some  sort  for  every  group  of  organized 
religion,  for  Irhe  'Two-Seed  in  the  Spirit  Bai)tists,'  for  the  '  Amish' 
who  allow  buttons,  and  for  the  'Mennish'  who  stand  stoutly 
for  hooks  and  eyes,  for  the  'one-foot-washing'  Duukards,  and 
the  'two-feet- washing'  Dunkards. 

"Would  it  have  been  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  execu- 
tives, who  had  large  affairs  to  administer,  should  have  grown 
utterlj'  inipati(>nt  and  thrown  us  all  out  of  court?  And  is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  common  soldier  often  turns  away  in  desi)air 
or  contempt  from  this  Babel  of  shibboleths  and  abandons 
organized  religion  altogether?  And  whal  has  V)ec'ome  |)atent 
under  thf!  searching  test  of  war-conditions  is  latent  always  and 
everj-Avhere. 


BISHOP  CHARLES   D.   WILLIAMS. 

Who  declares  that  "a  divided   Chun-h  is  sure  to  break  down  under 
the  searching  test  of  any  great  crisis." 


"This  is  the  common  attitude  of  mind  in  the  average  man 
toward  our  chaotic  Christendom.  A  divided  Church  is  sure 
to  break  down  under  the  searching  test  of  any  great  crisis.  A 
divided  Church  can  not  speak  with  any  authority  in,  or  give 
any  adequate  interpretation  of,  any  great  tragedy  of  history 
such  as  this  world-war.  A  divided  Church,  rankling  with  sec- 
tarian jealousies,  could  not 
concentrate  on  the  stupendous 
task  of  ministry  to  the  spiri- 
tual needs  evoked  bj'  the  war 
— nor  can  it  efficiently  meet  the 
demands  of  the  new  age  that 
comes  after  the  war.  The 
Church  during  the  war  prac- 
tically handed  over  her  whole 
ministry  to  the  Red  Cross  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  at  least 
largely  represents  the  spirit 
and  mind  of  Christ  and  es- 
sential religion.  They  alone 
have  stood  for  a  united 
Christianity. 

"It  looks  as  if  this  lesson  of 
the  war  were  beginning  to 
penetrate  the  mind  of  the 
Church.  The,  leadership  in 
the  movement  toward  organic 
unitj^  has  long  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church.  Those  of  other 
communions  who  have  been 
interested  in  that  movement 
have  long  been  sitting  with 
amazing  humility  on  the  steps 
of  the  Episcopal  House  of 
Bishops,  awaiting  such  crumbs 
of  comfort  and  hope  as  might 
fall  from  the  master's  table. 
But  when,  last  year,  tills 
House  of  Bishops  rejected  witli 
jirrogaut  insult  and  contumely 
the  dignified  and  reasonable 
suggestion  of  the  Congrega- 
tioualist  body  for  a  practical 
cooperation  during  war-time 
by  a  coordination  of  army 
<liai)lains,  this  leadership  was 
wantonly  thrown  away  by  the 
Episcopal  Church. 
"Th(>  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  picked  up  that  aban- 
doned leadership.  On  their  initiative  the  representatives  of 
35,000,000  American  Christians  met  recently  at  Philadelphia, 
apijointed  committees  of  preparation  and  summoned  a  great 
meeting  in  the  near  future,  not  later  than  15)20,  to  take  a<'tion 
for  such  a  practical  organic  unity  of  American  Protestantism 
as  shall  be  consistent  with  individual  liberty. 

"Perhaps  the  Christian  Cluirch  is  'taking'  this  great  purpose 
of  the  Spirit  to  which  she  has  been  exposed.  Perhaps  we  shall 
come  up  out  of  the  test  of  this  crisis  at  least  welded  into  a 
closer  fellowship,  each  presenting  fewer  bristling  points  of  an- 
tagonism, but  searching  more  diligently  for  our  common  grounds 
of  agreement  and  service,  exercising  'the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion' and  'seeking  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.* 
Perhaps,  even,  there  may  result  some  measure  of  eflicieiit 
organic  unity.  If  so,  the  war  will  ha\e  been  worth  wliih',  e\ en  if 
it  have  accomplished  nothing  more  than  this." 

From  this  point  the  Bishop  turns  to  the  subject  of  the  I^eague 
of  Nations — "the  supreme  international  problem"  whi<'h  only  a 
united  Church  can  properly  support.  How  will  the  Church 
satisfy  this  "consuming  passion  in  the  hearts  of  the  ma^sses  of 
war-weary  peoples  in  every  laud?"     He  proceeds: 

"We  are  confronted  to-day  by  a  supreme  crisis  of  opportunity. 
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One  path  leads  toward  the  realization  of  the  hope  of  the  world — 
the  other  is  a  return  to  ancient  and  intolerable  conditions. 

"Against  the  League  are  arrayed  abroad  the  old  habits  of 
'balance  of  power'  and  secret  diplomacy.  Against  it  at  home 
cry  certain  blatant  voices  of  personal  jealousy  and  blind  parti- 
sanship. Inspiring  both  oppositions,  at  home  and  abroad,  is 
the  spirit  of  narrow  and  militant  nationalism.  It  masks  itself 
here  as  'stalwart  Americanism.'  It  declares  that  it  is  beneath 
our  dignity  to  submit  any  question  that  touches  our  national 
honor  to  any  other  arbitrament  than  that  of  our  own  strong 
arm.  (So  thought  the  cave-men  about  questions  that  touched 
their  personal  honor  before  courts  of  law  were  established.)  It 
asserts  that  we  must  be  free  to  carry  our  superior  American 
civilization  and  system  to  backward  neighbor-nations  without 
let  or  hindrance  by  possible  vetoes  of  European  PoAvers  or 
South- American  republics — that  is,  to  be  specific,  to  'settle  and 
develop'  Mexico — which  means  plainly  that,  without  waiting 
patiently  for  her  to  solve  the  problems  of  her  own  democratic 
aspirations,  to  learn,  in  the  only  way  an  individual  or  nation 
can  learn,  by  her  own  blunders — to  deal  for  herself  with  her 
intolerable  'e.xecutive  concessions  to  foreign  syndicates,'  and  her 
impossible  land-tenure  conditions;  without  giving  her  this 
'self-determination'  for  which  we  ostensibly  fought  this  great 
war — we  will  step  in  and  by  force  exploit  her  tremendous  re- 
sources for  our  American  corporations. 

"All  this  sounds  familiar.  We  have  a.  Divine  call  to  impose 
our  '  Kultur'  upon  less  developed  peoples.  We  have  a  holy  mission 
to  dominate  the  world's  trade  and  finance. 

''We  are  talking  in  terms  oj  ' Realpolitik,'  'Weltpolitik,'  and 
'Weltmacht.' 

"  We  have  caught  hy  contagion  the  fever  of  militarism  and  the 
lust  of  conquest.  For  us  might  beco7nes  right.  We  tear  off  the 
mask  of  'stalwart  Americanism,'  and,  lo!  the  familiar  features 
of  Pan-Germanism.  We  have  conquered  Germany  outwardly 
and  been  conquered  hy  her  spirit  inwardly. 

"What  is  the  plain  mission  of  the  Church  in  this  supreme 
crisis? 

"If  there  is  to  be  any  international  league,  there  must  be 
behind  it  an  international  mind.  If  there  were  an  international 
Church,  one  and  indivisible,  unsplit  by  divisions  national  and 
denominational,  it  would  be  the  chief  exponent  of  the  inter- 
national mind.  For  that  emphatically  was  and  is  the  mind  of 
the  Church's  Founder  and  Head.  His  great  apostle  declared: 
'There  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircum- 
cision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free:  but  Christ  is  all, 
and  in  all.'" 

Some  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  Gospels  are  adopted  by  the 
nation,  he  points  out,  when  at  our  entrance  into  war  we  found 
that  our  system  of  "rank  individualism  in  industry  and  com- 
merce" broke  down  under  the  first  test.  Having  found  that  we 
could  not  carry  on  a  war  without  ".socializing"  our  productive 
agencies,  the  Bishop  asks  if  we  shall  not  now  "progressively 
socialize  our  commerce  and  industry — not  necessarily  in  the 
sense  of  the  bureaucratic  administration  of  Marxian  Socialism — 
but  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  substituting  the  motive  of  public 
service  for  the  motive  of  private  profit,  and  cooperation  for  the 
common  weal  instead  of  the  gratification  of  individual  greed?" 
He  utters  a  warning: 

"The  masses  of  the  people  in  every  land  will  not  long  be  satis- 
fied with  and  fooled  by  that  camouflage  of  democracy  in  political 
forms  which  has  hitherto,  particularly  in  America,  coexisted 
contentedly,  if  not  unconsciously,  with  a  most  ruthless  autocracy 
in  industry,  finance,  and  commerce. 

"The>  are  going  to  seek,  with  increasing  clarity  of  vision  and 
imperativeness  of  demand,  a  real  democracy  whicb  shall  penetrate 
and  possess  all  our  life  in  all  its  interrelations,  particularly  in 
industry  and  trade. 

"  They  are  going  to  ask  (hat  the  laborer  who  invests  his  per- 
sonality and  very  life  in  a  business  shall  have  some  larger  share 
in  the  proceeds  and  also  a  larger  share  in  the  management  of  that 
business  along  with  the  capitalist  who  invests  his  money  therein. 
There  is  a  rising  surge  of  aspiration  after  sfch  a  real 
democracy.     ix  is  spreading  around  the  world. 

"How  are  we  going  to  meet  it  in  America?  Are  we  going  to 
attempt  merely  to  militarize  the  mind  of  the  coming  generation 
into  docile  submission  to  the  sacrosanct  system  of  'things 
as  they  are,'  and  to  the  inviolable  authority  of  the  'powers 
that  be'? 

"Are  we  going  further  and  attempt  to  suppress  by  force  the 
rising  tides  of  this  new  democracy  in  industry? 


"  These  are  evidently  the  plans  of  our  reactionaries  and  Tories. 
If  they  succeed  in  putting  weights  on  the  safety-valves 
of  democracy,  they  need  not  wonder  if  explosions  result. 

"//  Bolshevism  ever  sweeps  over  America,  it  trill  be  due,  not 
to  the  J.  W.  W.  and  the  ignorant  proletariat  who  fly  the  red  flag, 
but  to  the  blind  conservatives  who  resist  the  cosmic  tide  of  the  new 
democracy." 

THE   EPISCOPAL  PLAN   OF  UNION 

THE  WAR-DELAYED  EFFORT  at  church  union  which 
the  Episcopal  Convention  of  1910  decided  upon,  and 
which  was  about  to  be  put  into  execution  in  1914,  is 
once  more  revivified.  Three  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  were  booked  to  leave  New  York  by  the  steamship 
Aquitania  on  her  last  return  trip,  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  to  visit  Rome  and  the  Near  East,  "to  arrange  a  conference 
to  bring  about  unity  between  the  Russian,  Greek,  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches  and  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  world." 
It  is  recalled  that  "  this  will  be  the  first  time  since  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  that  Anglican  bishops  have  waited  upon  the 
Pope."     The  Evening  Post  proceeds: 

"  Altho  no  definite  plan  of  unity  is  to  be  presented  at  this  time, 
it  is  said  that  the  churches  propose  an  application  of  the  I^eague 
of  Nations  to  the  religious  denominations  of  the  world.  Such  an 
arrangement,  it  is  pointed  out,  would  permit  coordinate  action 
in  large  matters,  facilitate  missionary  work  by  cooperative  effort, 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve,  as  far  as  the  different  religious 
sects  wish,  the  sectarian  principles  as  they  exist." 

Bishop  David  H.  Greer,  of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  represents 
the  commi.ssion  as  having  no  definite  plan,  but  as  purposing  "to 
prepare  a  way  for  a  future  conference  on  Christian  unity."  This 
union  looks  to  be  representative  of  all  Christian  communions 
throughout  the  world.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  M.  Stires,  of  St. 
Thomas's  Episcopal  Church,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"A  league  of  Christian  churches  is  a  moral  obligation  which 
has  too  long  been  avoided.  At  this  hour  it  is  a  moral  necessity 
if  the  Church  is  to  help  the  world  to  live  the  ideal  for  which  mil- 
lions of  brave  men  died,  if  the  Church  is  to  give  to  a  wise  and 
just  League  of  Nations  that  moral  and  spiritual  sanction  without 
which  it  will  be  a  short-lived  sham.  It  is,  of  course,  proper 
that  a  courteous  and  urgent  invitation  be  offered  to  Rome,  but 
we  might  more  wisely  and  more  justly  seek  first  the  union  of 
our  nearly  related  spiritual  brethren  of  the  great  Protestant 
communion." 

The  mission  is  looked  upon  as  a  step  in  the  way  of  unity,  at 
least  to  the  extent  that  "the  so-called  Catholic  or  High-Church 
party  and  the  Low-Church  party  of  the  Episcopal  Church  are  in 
complete  accord."  From  informal  negotiations  it  is  believed 
that  the  Russian,  and  Greek  churches  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
movement.     Also, 

"It  is  recalled  that  the  Holy  See  exprest  its  willingness  to  co- 
operate in  a  movement  toward  Christian  unity,  in  a  letter  from 
the  Papal  Secretary  of  State  to  Dr.  Charles  S.  McFarland. 
executive  secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  and  the  present  commission  is  expected  to 
take  advantage  of  those  earlier  negotiations  in  presenting  the 
plan  to  the  Pope." 

The  incident  is  not  lost  on  the  Baltimore  Sun,  which  is  not  in- 
sensible to  the  problem  confronting  its  clerical  brethren.  It  sees 
that,  "in  point  of  fact,  church  unity  is  both  far  easier  and  far 
more  difficult  than  the  formation  of  a  League  of  Nations": 

"It  is  far  easier  because  there  is  already  a  certain  formal  al- 
liance between  all  the  members  of  the  Christian  faith,  which 
constitutes  them  all  units  in  a  common  family  and  the  extension 
of  which  involves  less  conflict  of  interest  and  less  sacrifice  than 
nations  would  be  called  upon  to  make  bj'  international  union. 
But  it  is  also  much  harder  because  of  the  pride  and  naughtiness 
of  the  human  heart.  And  j-et  if  Christianity  is  not  to  fail  now, 
in  the  face  of  the  greatest  crisis  and  obligation  which  have  ever 
confronted  it,  it  must  get  together  on  some  broad  working 
basis,  it  must  form  a  spiritual  union  that  will  make  it  a  vital  and 
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every-day  influence  in  the  lives  of  all  the  millions  who  profess 
and  call  themselves  Christians. 

"The  Christian  Church  is  now  in  the  attitude  of  the  young 
man  who  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  Jesus  and  asked, 
'What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?'  It  is  aroused  to  its  sense  of  need, 
to  a  sense  of  its  ^orteomings,  to  the  tremendous  demand  for  a 
new  scheme  of  life,  for  a  revision  of  its  old  routine  and  methods. 
It  must  do  something  to  be  saved,  and  it  must  save  itself  before 
it  can  save  others.  The  hopefulness  of  the  situation  is  found 
in  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  spokesmen  of  reUgion  in 
the  last  year  or  so.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  most  of  them 
resented  the  suggestion  that  the  Christian  churches  were  in  any 
degree  to  blame  for  the  outbreak  of  hellishness.  All  with  one 
accord  at  once  began  to  make  excuse.  Few,  if  anj'  of  them,  were 
willing  to  admit  that  ecclesiastical  formaUsm,  lukewarmness, 
worldliness,  and  denominational  rivalry  and  dissension  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  failure  of  the  Church  to  maintain  its  hold  on 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  But  now  they  are  beginning  to 
cry  '  Mea  culpa,'  and  not,  '  It  is  somebody  else's  fault.' 

"We  believe  the  principles  of  the  Christian  rehgion  are  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  safety  and  the  welfare  of  the  world. 
But  if  they  are  to  prevail,  the  churches  themselves  must  be  re- 
converted— not  in  creeds,  but  in  spirit  and  in  life.  No  elaborate 
platform  of  agreement  is  necessary  to  bring  about  a  league  of 
churches.  The  only  thing  necessary  is  that  they  should  'co- 
operate in  Christian  work  as  brethren.'  Heretofore  they  have 
not  always  cooperated  in  Christian  work  as  'brethren,'  but  have 
frequently  worked  more  like  enemies  and  jealous  competitors. 
'How  these  Christians  hate  one  another!'  was  the  cynical  remark 
of  a  bitter  critic  who  cut  down  to  the  very  marrow  of  Christian 
weakness.  To  be  'brethren'  in  truth  and  in  deed  does  not  re- 
quire surrender  of  creeds  or  compromises  in  faith;  but  it  does  re- 
quire the  eradication  of  hate  and  prejudice,  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  the  spirit  of 
love.  It  is  going  back  simply  to  the  first  and  second  Christian 
commandments — 'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  all  thy  strength,  and  all  thy  mind';  and  'Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.' 

"A  long  journey  for  hate  and  prejudice;  but  it  must  be  made 
if  the  Christian  Church  is  to  be  saved  and  is  to  save  the  world." 


AUSTRIAN  HATRED  OF  ITALIAN  CHURCHES— The  seem- 
ing hatred  of  religious  shrines  has  been  thought  a  peculiarly 
Prussian  trait,  but  reports  that  have  been  withheld  in  their  detail 
now  seem  to  show  that  Austria,  too,  is  tarred  with  the  same 
brush.  Some  spectacular  cases  like  the  attack  on  the  Scalzi 
in  Venice  and  that  on  the  rare  old  edifice  in  Verona  have  been 
brought  to  our  readers  with  pictorial  accompaniment.  They  will 
also  remember  that  Padua,  near  Venice,  was  frequently  visited 
by  Austrian  airplanes  that  injured  the  Cathedral,  tho  not  seri- 
ously, and  put  in  jeopardy  the  famous  frescoes  of  Giotto  in  the 
Arena  Chapel,  the  pride  of  the  whole  Christian'art  world.  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  now  speaks  of  special  information  that 
swells  the  story  of  Austrian  as  well  as  German  infamy: 

"The  report  of  an  Italian  'society  to  aid  churches  ruined  in 
the  war'  shows  that  in  Venice  and  Gorizia  more  than  a  hundred 
churches  were  destroyed  and  nearly  that  number  seriously 
damaged.  This  was  not  an  accidental  result  of  the  fighting. 
The  churches  were  not  merely  shot  at;  they  were  looted  as 
well.  A  special  dispatch  to  The  Inquirer  from  Rome  shows 
that  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  vestments,  vessels,  altar  fur- 
nishings and  bells  were  taken  away.  Many  of  these  can  never 
be  replaced,  even  tho  the  Italian  claim  for  reparation  should 
include  a  demand  for  their  return. 

"This  is  the  more  singular  in  that  Austria,  above  all  other 
European  nations,  has  been  faithful  to  Roman  Catholicism. 
Her  armies,  if  any,  might  be  expected  to  show  peculiar  reverence 
for  the  shrines  of  the  faith.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Pope 
sent  a  special  plea  to  Vienna  for  the  exemption  of  Venice  and 
other  Italian  cities  from  destructive  bombing  by  airplanes. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  general  feeling  that  the  Austrians  would 
shrink  from  imitating  the  barbarities  of  the  Germans,  which 
partook  of  sacrilege  to  religious  minds.  But  all  the  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  they  had  no  compunctions  on  this  score. 

"The  work  of  reconstruction  in  Venice,  as  the  same  dispatch 
points  out,  will  be  as  difficult  as  the  work  in  France.  The 
Austrian  occupation  lasted  but  a  little  over  a  j'car,  yet  in  that 
time  an  incredible  work  of  devastation  was  done.  That  the 
doers  of  it  shall  pay  as  far  as  possible  is  mere  justice.  The 
Peace  Conference  can  hardly  decide  otherwise." 


DIPLOMACY  IGNORING  GOD 

IT  IS  NOT  A  RELIGIOUS  ORGAN,  but  one  of  those 
journals  that  might  be  supposed  to  devote  itself  entirely 
to  material  interests — a  "trade  paper" — which  calls  atten- 
tion to  "a  very  serious  omission  in  the  platform  of  the  League  of 
Nations  as  cabled  from  Paris."  "Nowhere  in  the  platform, 
nor,  so  far  as  reported,  in  the  proceedings  that  led  up  to  its 
promulgation,"  says  The  American  Lumberman  (Chicago),  "is 
to  be  found  any  hint  of  official  or  pubUc  recognition  of  the  fact, 
generally  accepted  by  civilized  humanity,  of  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being  who  rules  the  destinies  of  nations,  nor  any  peti- 
tion for  divine  guidance  in  the  most  momentous  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  world."  The  American  Lumberman  asks  if  this 
is  a  "trifling  omission,"  and  if  "it  is  mere  bigotry  to  refer  to  it?" 
It  ventures  to  affirm  that  Americans  who  are  familiar  with 
their  country's  history  wiU  not  so  regard  it. 

"The  founders  of  this  Repubhc  recorded  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  their  'firm  reliance  upon  the  protection  of  Di^^ne 
Providence.'  This  sentiment  was  reiterated  by  Lincoln  in  his 
immortal  address  at  Gettysburg,  as  well  as  in  other  addresses 
and  state  papers,  and  has  been  reaffirmed  by  every  President 
from  Washington  to  Wilson.  During  the  darkest  period  of  the 
Civil  War  the  motto '  In  God  We  Trust '  was  ordered  stamped  upon 
our  silver  coinage,  by  Act  of  Congress.  When,  a  few  years  ago, 
it  was  proposed  to  drop  this  motto  from  the  coinage  the  sug- 
gestion aroused  such  a  tidal  wave  of  protest  that  it  was  immedi- 
ately abandoned.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  American 
sentiment  has  changed  in  this  regard  since  then.  Our  national 
anthem  Ukewise  declares  that  'In  God  is  our  trust,'  and  the 
national  hymn  'America'  expresses  the  identical  thought  in  the 
verse  beginning  'Our  fathers'  God,  to  thee,  author  of  liberty 
.  .  .'  Are  these  sentiments,  woven  into  the  very  fiber  of  the 
nation,  mere  pious  platitudes,  or  do  they  express  the  real  heart- 
beat of  America?  The  American  Lumberman  is  certain  that 
the  latter  is  true. 

"'Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes,'  and  unless  the  League 
of  Nations  takes  into  account — not  alone  in  words,  but  in  spirit — 
the  fact  of  God,  it  is  foredoomed  to  failure,  just  as  every  previous 
l)lan  and  scheme  of  men  to  insure  permanent  peace  has  broken 
down  under  the  pressure  of  national  ambition,  hatred,  or  avarice 
— traits  that  have  not  yet  been  banished  from  the  world.  There 
must  be  something  more  potent  than  bayonets  or  battle-ships, 
needful  as  both  are  under  present  world  conditions,  as  the 
ultimate  authority.  Back  of  the  citizen  is  the  state — using 
the  term  in  its  broad  sense — and  back^of  the  state  is,  or  will  be, 
the  League  of  Nations.  Back  of  the  League  must  be  God, 
if  it  is  to  endure. 

"Are  these  idle  words  on  a  subject  of  little  consequence? 
Listen  to  the  Bolshevik  creed  as  recently  stated  by  one  Wicks, 
head  of  the  so-called  Soviet  in  Portland,  Ore.  'Your  democracy,' 
said  he,  'is  a  lie;  your  liberty  is  a  he;  your  God  is  a  he.'  One 
of  the  principal  tenets  of  anarchj%  Bolshevism,  and  every  other 
such  cancerous  growth  upon  the  body  poUtic  is  and  always  has 
been  repudiation  of  any  responsibility  to  a  Supreme  Being. 

"The  Brotherhood  of  Man,  without  recognition  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  is  a  dangerous  delusion. 
This  is  having  abundant  proof  in  Russia  to-day,  where  God  has 
been  'officialli"  abolished'  by  the  Bolshe\  iki,  who  are  exemplify- 
ing their  ideas  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  by  gouging  out  the 
(wes  of  helpless  captives  and  committing  every  excess  that  fiends 
incarnate  can  devise.  Disaruianient  is  no  guaranty  of  lasting 
I)eace.  As  George  Bernard  Shaw  has  well  said  recently:  'If 
the  will  to  fight  continues,  the  means  will  always  be  forthcoming.' 

"Alore  than  any  other  nation,  America  is  sponsor  for  the 
League  of  Nations.  It  is  born  of  the  same  spirit  of  high  idealism 
that  actuated  the  American  soldiers  who  died  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  the  Argonne.  America  has  earned  the  right  to 
<lemand,  and  should  demand,  through  h(>r  representatives  at 
Paris,  that  in  the  final  draft  of  the  constitution  of  the  League 
the  omission  that  has  been  here  discust  shall  be  supplied.  If 
the  sentiment  'In  God  We  Trust'  is  good  enough  to  stamp 
upon  our  coinage  it  is  good  enough  to  appear,  in  suitable  phra- 
seology, in  that  epitome  of  the  aspirations  of  humanity. 

"  The  tumult  and  tho  shouting  dies, 
Tho  captahis  and  tho  kings  doiMirt; 

Still  stands  thiiio  anciont  sacrillce, 
A  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  Iks  with  us  yet. 
Lost  wo  forgot — lost  we  forget  I" 
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Home  interprets  Heaven,    Home 
is  Heaven  for  beginners, — Tankhurst 


q; 


he  safest,  biggest  and  best  investment  any 
young  couple  can  make  is  a  home.  And  the 
reward  cannot  be  measured  merely  in  dollars. 

Jacob  A.  Riis  says:  "Upon  the  home  rests  our  moral 
character}  our  civic  and  political  liberties  are  grounded 
there;  virtue,  manhood,  citizenship  grow  there.  American 
citizenship  in  the  long  run  will  be,  must  be,  what  the 
American  home  is." 

Your  duty  is  to  Build  a  Home  First. 

Better    a   modest    cottage     home"  than    a   mansion 

'house".      Make    it  truly  a    home — inviting,   hospitable, 

homey.     Build  it  of  that  most  adaptable,  most  dependable, 

most  satisfactory  and  most  economical  of  all  materials — 

**  The  Wood  ot  Service  " 

Southern  Pine  not   only   ranks   among   the 

strongest,  most  durable  and  most  workable  of  home  build- 
ing material,  but  because  of  the  readiness  with  which  it 
takes  and  holds  stains,  paints  and  enamels,  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  any  desired  effect  in  tone  or  color.  For  interior  use 
in  the  home  it  is  literally  "many  woods  in  one."  Further- 
more, its  wonderfully  varied  and  beautiful  grain  lends  infi- 
nite variety  to  its  satiny  surface  when  stained  or  varnished. 
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EDUCATION  -IN- AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in  Patriotism  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 
especially  designed  for  High  School  use 
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SPANIARDS  IN  THE   UNITED   STATES 


SPANISH  AND  THE  SPANIARDS  —  An  important  fact 
to  be  noted  about  the  many  persons  in  the  United  States 
who  speak  Spanish  as  their  original  tongue  is  that  only  a 
minority  are  Spaniards  who  have  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  latter  years.  Spanish,  it  will  be  readily  recalled,  is 
the  national  language  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the 
countries  of  South  America,  excepting  Brazil.  In  Brazil,  Por- 
tuguese is  the  national  medium  of  intercourse,  alt  ho  in  this 
state  of  South  America  and  others,  as  well  as  in  Central  America, 
many  denizens  speak  Spanish  and  Portuguese  with  more  or  less 
equal  facility.  Now  many  thousands  of  people  have  come 
among  us  from  these  countries.  But  here  we  are  interested 
solely  in  the  assimilation  of  Spaniards  from  Spain,  who  have 
immigrated  to  the  United  States  to  settle  here  for  good,  or 
merely  to  earn  a  livelihood  during  a  certain  fixed  period  and 
thereafter  to  return  to  their  homeland. 

EMIGRATION  FROM  SPAIN  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
•^The  bulk  of  Spanish  natives  in  the  United  States  has  been 
coming  in  a  steady  flow  for  many  years.  We  speak  of  recent 
years  only,  because  American  history  shows  so  plainly  how 
influential  Spanish  immigration  to  the  western  hemisphere 
has  been  since  the  discovery  of  Christoi)her  Columbus.  The 
mere  record  of  certain  Spanish  names  that  are  Avritten  in  tlie 
annals  of  American  professional  and  commercial  life  is  proof  of 
their  complete  assimilation.  But  in  the  marvelous  industrial 
expansion  of  the  United  Slates  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  or  more  this  country,  as  is  well  known,  drew  on  all  Europe 
for  skilled  and  imskilled  labor.  Much  of  this  man-power 
for  industries  came  from  south  and  southeastern  Europe. 
Spain's  contribution  to  American  requirements  is  not  so  gener- 
ally known. 

SPAIN'S  POPULATION  HERE— Tlie  larger  percentage  of 
Spanish  immigrants  in  this  country  are  of  the  unskilled  laboring 
class.  Before  the  war  the  tide  of  immigration  was  hea\ily 
on  the  increase.  Shipping  conditions  during  the  war  naturall\ 
caused  a  slackening  in  the  numbers  of  Spaniards  bound  to  our 
shores.  Yet  during  the  war,  we  are  told  by  a  reputable  au- 
thority, from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  unskilled  workers  in  muni- 
tion-plants, shipyards,  mines,  and  other  industries  were  Spaniards 
from  Spain. 

THE  RETURN  TO  SPAIN— Despite  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  workers  in  war-industries  were  gaining  from  se\en  to  twelve 
dollars  per  day  a  great  return  movement  to  Spain  began  with 
the  inauguration  of  the  compulsory  military  ser\ice  law  after 
the  United  States  had  become  involved  in  tlie  world  conflict. 
The  spirit  of  the  law,  Spanish  authorities  admit,  was  "  very 
magnanimous,"  but  the  interpretation  as  practised  by  some 
agents  of  the  Government  confounded  a  host  of  Spanish  laborers 
who  did  not  understand  English,  either  to  speak  or  to  read, 
sufficiently  to  assure  them  of  their  rights.  The  result  was  that 
many  of  these  workers  simply  ignored  tiie  law.  basing  their 
decision  on  the  fact  that  they  were  not  American,  but  Spanish 
citizens.  Naturally,  many  of  them  were  taken  into  custody 
by  the  agents  of  the  Government.  But  the  United  States 
Government  fairly  met  the  problem  by  appointing  a  military 
exemption  board  at  the  service  of  the  Union  Bentfica  Kspanola, 
the  chief  Spanish  benevolent  association  in  this  country.  The 
appraisers  on  this  board,  lawyers  who  know  Spanish  and  Amer- 
ican law  equally,  served,  as  American  lawyers  all  did,  without 
remuneration,  and  voluntarily.  It  is  in  the  records  of  the 
Union  Bcnejica  Espanola  that  it  retrieved  two  thousand  men 
who  were  drafted  mistakenly. 

PRESENT  POPULATION  OF  THE  SPANIARDS  — It  is 
stated  that  at  present  the  population  of  Spaniards  in  the  United 
States  may  be  safely  numbered  at  St),(KX).  They  incline  very 
decidedly  to  settle  in  colonies  of  their  own  people.  One  group  is 
to  be  found  in  the  coal-mining  districts  of  West  Virginia.  There, 
it  is  said,  a  settlement  of  about  two  thousand  dwell  in  a  village 
built  after  a  genuine  Spanish  model.  They  a'-e  a  notable  con- 
etitucnt  of  the  population  also  in  large  industrial  centers  such 


as  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  New  York,  Newark,  Elizabethport, 
New^  Jersey,  Bayonne,  and  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  Many 
Spaniards  also  are  to  be  found  in  Tampa,  Florida,  where  they 
work  in  cigar-factories  or  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
In  the  main,  we  are  informed,  they  are  spread  all  over  the 
country,  and,  owing  to  changing  labor  conditions  at  present, 
their  movements  are  in  di\'ers  directions.  As  laborers  they  are 
said  to  be  steady  and  industrious,  and  they  quickly  accommodate 
tliemselves  to  the  varieties  of  climate  encountered  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  United  States. 

ASSIMILATION  OF  TIIE  SPANIARDS— Of  the  Spaniards 
who  have  come  here  as  laborers  in  recent  years  a  great  many  are 
married  men.  It  has  been  their  practise  to  send  to  Spain  monthly 
sums  for  the  supi)()rt  of  their  family.  After  a  due  period  they 
would  be  able  to  bring  the  family  into  this  country  and  rear  their 
children  under  .American  institutions.  The  abnormal  high  cost 
of  living  in  the  war-years,  of  course,  discouraged  this  tendency. 
But,  we  are  told,  once  conditions  return  to  normal  the  Spaniards 
\\ill  be  prompt  to  settle  and  take  root  in  the  United  States. 
Two  reasons  impel  them  to  this  course,  of  which  the  first  is 
that  the  Spanish  laborer  can  earn  more  money  here  and  enjoy 
better  living  conditions  than  he  enjoys  at  home.  The  second 
is — more  generally  appreciated  among  the  better-informed  work- 
ers— the  opportunity  for  the  advancement  of  their  offspring. 

AMERICAN  DUTY  TO  THE  SPANISH  IMMIGRANT— 
Some  Spanish  ol)servers  here  claim  that  the  Spanish  workman 
is  held  at  a  distance  from  American  currents  of  thought  and 
I)rogress  as  the  result  of  a  lack  of  understanding.  They  speak 
regretfully  of  the  fact  that  he  goes  from  the  mine  or  the  factory 
to  his  home  and  back  again  as  a  mere  human  machine.  The 
consequence  is  that  he  drifts  into  narrowed  circles  of  his  own 
class  and  race  anil  unconsciously  ignores  the  vast  opportunities 
provided  by  the  American  Government  in  education  and  self- 
advancement.  The  statement  applies  only  to  the  Spanish 
laborer,  who  is  in  the  majority  of  the  more  lately  acquire<l 
Spanish  population  in  this  <'ountry,  and  who  must  be  differenti- 
ated from  the  Spaniards  prominent  in  commerce  and  the  pro- 
fessions. To  meet  the  situation,  it  has  been  suggested  by  a 
well-ad\'ise(l  authority  that  in  all  industrial  centers  where 
Spaniards  are  to  be  found  in  numbers  educational  organizations 
should  take  them  in  hand  and  encourage  them  in  the  study  of 
our  language  and  nationalism. 

THE  SPANISH  LABORING  CLASS— A  chief  point  claimed 
in  favor  of  the  Spanish  workman  is  that  he  is  law-abiding 
and  thrifty.  Court  records,  we  are  told,  rarely  revesd  a  Spaniard 
charged  with  a  major  or  minor  offense.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  in  general,  it  is  held,  the  Spaniards 
are  people  of  moderate  habits  and  very  regular  in  their  work. 
Nor  do  they  figure  largely  iis  public  charges.  Their  great 
benevolent  society,  La  Union  Benefica  Espanola,  looks  after 
the  indigent  or  the  sick,  or  those  in  need  of  legal  adxice,  <us 
shown  in  the  draft-law  cases.  But  the  majority  do  not  really 
require  outside  aid,  and  they  ask  it  only  because  they  feel  it  is 
fortluMjming  as  they  are  members  of  the  society  in  good  standing. 
This  society  has  br.anches  wherever  Spaniards  are  settled  in  this 
country  and  also  shows  consideration  to  Spaniards  who  are 
not  of  the  membership. 

THE  TWO  CLASSES  OF  SPANIARDS  HERE  — Among  the 
unskilled  S|);uiisli  workers  about  90  per  I'eiit.  know  how  to  read 
and  write  Spanish,  and  the  majority  of  them  do  not  s|)eak  or 
WTite  English.  Therefore,  it  is  urged  by  some  Spanish  authori- 
ties that  they  sliould  b(^  invited  and  stimulated  to  l(>arn  English, 
so  they  may  the  more  speedily  qualify  for  American  citizenship. 
On  the  other  hand,  altho  the  commercial  and  professional 
classes  of  Spaniards  are  in  the  minority,  they  incline  very 
readily  toward  American  citizenship  because  they  come  here  to 
stay.  As  exporters  and  importers,  especially  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Spaniards  are  influential  in  our  civic  life;  and  as  pro- 
fessional Mien,  tho  comparatively  small  in  number,  ihcy  rank 
high  in  distinction. 
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Reproduced  from  on  originnl  drnu-ing  in  paxtel. 
shoinng  a  charming  spot  on  lite  estiite  of  Mr.  Oak- 
leigh  Thome.  The  treatment  of  the  trees  on  this 
beautiful  estate  was  entrusted  to  the  proved  sA-i7i 
of  Davey  Tree  Surgeons 

Among  prominent  Davey  clients  are: 


.1.  R.  DREXKL 
HOWAKD  E.  COFFIN 

Mrs.  c.  H.  Mccormick 

Mrs.  n.  McKA Y  TWOMBI.Y 


ALEXIS  du  PONT 
II.  F.  SINCLAIR 
HERBERT  N.  STRALS 
Mrs.  W.  A.M.  BURDEN 


JOHN  DAVEY 

Father  of  Tree  Surgery 


FINK  old  trees  can  not  be  replaced  at  any  price.  No  amount  of 
money  spent  with  a  lavish  hand  can  place  in  a  desired  spot  and 
in  full  health  and  vigor  a  majestic  monarch  of  tree  life.  You  can  make 
ncAv  lawns,  plant  new  shrubs,  construct  new  drives,  build  a  new 
house.  You  can  even  plant  new  small  trees — you  can  not  replace  the 
old  ones  in  your  lifetime. 

The  tree  is  a  living,  breathing  organism,  liaving  a  real  circulation, 
organs  of  assimilation,  power  of  growth,  and  definite  sexual  processes. 
Most  trees  require  some  care — certain  ones  demand  extensive  treat- 
ment. Neglect  takes  an  astounding  toll  of  fine  trees  every  year. 
For  your  priceless  trees  you  will  require  Tree  Surgeons  of  unquestioned 
skill  and  demonstrated  stability.  Davey  Tree  Surgeons  will  satisfy 
your  highest  expectation  of  finished  skill  and  honest  service,  just  as 
they  have  thousands  of  America's  estate  owners.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  your  trees  will  be  made  by  a|)pointment. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Ikc,  603  ELM  ST.,  KENT.  OHIO 

Brandt  Offices  irifh  telephone  roniiecflon.i  in  Xeic  York, 
Philadelphia    and    Chicago.  ^Vrite   nearest   office  » 

Permanent  representatives  located  at  Boston,  Newport.  Lenox.  I  lartford.  Stamford.  .Mbany, 
Poiighkeepsie,  White  Plains.  Jamaica.  L.  I..  Newark,  N.  J..  Harrisb\irgr.  Baltimore.  Wasli- 
ington.  BufTalo,  Pittsburgrh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis,  .St.  Louis,  Kansas  City.     Canadian  .\ddress:  »5^  Laugrauchitere  West,  Montreal 


DAVEY      TREE      SURGEONS 


Every  real  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co..  Inc.,  ami  the  public  i.i  cautioned  against  those  falsely  representing  Ihemsehea 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


POETIC   TRIBUTES   TO   ROOSEVELT 


THE  death  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  evoked 
a  great  choir  of  song,  and  while  no  one 
will  venture  to  ascribe  the  term  "great" 
to  any  of  the  poetic  'tributes  thus  far 
published,  and  the  workmanship  in  some 
cases  shows  signs  of  haste,  no  one  can  deny 
the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  their  inspira- 
tion. One  is  especially  imprest  with  the 
recurrent  allusion  to  the  ennobling  lesson 
of  Roosevelt's  career,  and  this  sentiment 
is  most  strikingly  exprest  in  the  lines  of 
Rudyard  Kipling,  entitled  "Great-Heart." 
An  interesting  coincidence  is  that  Senator 
Lodge,  Roosevelt's  lifelong  friend,  also 
drew  upon  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  for 
an  image  of  the  dead  man  when  he  said 
at  the  end  of  his  eulogy  in  the  Senate: 
"So  Valiant-for-Truth  passed  over  and 
all  the  trumpets  sounded  for  him  on  the 
other  side."  "Great-Heart"  is  here  re- 
produced by  special  permission  of  the 
Phildelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  in 
which  it  appeared  on  February  S.  The 
poem  is  copyrighted,  1919,  by  Rudyard 
Kipling  and  by  the  Public  Ledger  Com- 
pany, and  must  not  be  reprinted  without 
their  permission. 

"GRK4T- HEART' 

A   Poem  Dedicated  to  the  Memory  of  Theodore 

Roosevelt,  x\propos  of  Roosevelt  Memorial  Tiny 

By  Rudyard  Kiplincj 

["The  interpreter  then  called  for  a  man-servant 
of  Ills,  one  Great-Heart." — Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's 
Progress."] 

Concerning  brave  captains 

Our  age  hath  made  known 
For  all  men  to  honor. 
One  sfandeth  alone. 
Of  ^hom,  o'er  both  oceans. 

IJotli  peoples  may  say: 
"  Our  realm  is  diminished 
AVith  Great-Heart  away." 

In  purpose  unsparing. 

In  action  no  less. 
The  labors  he  praised 

He  would  seek  and  profess 
Through  travail  and  battle. 

At  hazard  and  pain  .  .  . 
And  our  world  is  none  the  braver 

Since  Great-Heart  was  ta'en. 

Plain  speech  with  plain  folk, 

And  plain  words  for  false  things. 
Plain  faith  in  plain  dealing 

.'Twixt  neighbors  or  kings 
He  used  and  lie  followed, 

However  it  siied  .  .  . 
Oh,  our  world  is  none  more  honest 

Now  Great-Heart  is  dead. 

The  heat  of  his  spirit 

Struck  warm  through  all  lands; 
For  he  lo^•ed  such  as  showefl 

'Emselves  men  of  their  hands. 
In  love,  as  in  hate, 

Paying  home  to  the  last   .  .  . 
But  our  world  is  none  the  kinder 

Now  Great^Heart  hath  passed. 

Hard-schooled  by  long  power, 

Yet  most  humble  of  mind 
Where  aught  that  he  was 

Might  advantage  mankind. 
Leal  servant,  loved  master. 

Rare  comrade,  sure  guide  .  .  . 
Oh,  our  world  is  none  the  safer 

Now  Great-Heart  hath  died. 

Let  tho.se  who  would  handle  ^ 

Make  sure  they  can  wield 
His  far-reaching  sword 

And  his  close-gxiarding  shield ; 
*  For  those  who  must  journey 

Henceforward  alone 
Have  need  of  stout  convoy 

Now  Great-Heart  is  gone. 


The  abiding  sense  that  in  the  death  of 
Roosevelt  the  country  lost  a  man  of 
unique  leadership  is  well  exprest  by  Edward 
S.  Van  Zile,  in  verses  contributed  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun.  Yet,  whatever 
our  grief  may  be  at  the  loss  of  our  leader, 
the  counsel  is  given  that  we  must  pro- 
gress, led  by  his  spirit. 

CLOSE  UP  THE  RANKS! 

By  Kdward  S.  V.vn  Zile 

I 

Gently  Death  came  to  liim  and  bent  to  him  asleep: 
His  spirit  i)as.sed.  and,  lo,  his  lovers  weep. 
But  not  for  him,  for  him  the  imafraid — 
In  tears,  we  ask,  ■'Who'll  lead  the  great  crusade? 

II 

"Who'll  hearten  us  to  carry  on  the  war 

For  those  ideals  our  fathers  battled  for; 

To  give  our  hearts  to  one  dear  flag  alone. 

The  flag  beloved  whose  splendid  soul  has  flown?  " 

III 
With  his  last  breath  he  gave  a  clarion  cry : 
"They  only  serve  who  do  not  fear  to  die; 
He  only  lives  who's  worthy  of  our  dead! 
Beware  the  peril  of  the  seed  that's  spread 

IV 

"By  them  who'll  reap  a  harvest  of  despair. 
By  them  whose  dreams  unstable  are  as  air; 
By  them  who  see  the  rainbow  in  the  sky. 
But  not  the  storm  that  threatens  by  and  by.  " 


Our  leader  rests,  his  voice  forever  still. 
But  let  us  vow  to  do  our  leader's  will! 
Close  up  the  n»nks!     Our  Cai>tain  is  not  dead! 
His  soul  shall  live,  and  by  his  soul  we're  led; 

VI 

Led  forward  fighting  for  the  real,  the  true. 
Not  tunie<l  asi<le  by  what  the  dreamers  do. 
If  he  could  speak  he  would  not  have  us  weep. 
But  souls  awake  whose  Captain  lies  aisleep. 

To  Charles  Hanson  Towne  the  passing 
of  Roosevelt  apj)eared  as  some  new  journey- 
ing of  "diAnne  adventure."  It  is  of  in- 
terest to  note  that  in  tho  conchidiiig  lin(>s 
of  his  poem,  pubhshed  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  Mr.  Toi^Tie  attributes  to  Roose- 
velt the  sentiment  quoted  as  the  last 
utterance  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  namely,  that 
there  remained  so  much  for  liini  to  do  in 
tlie  world. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

By  Ch.\.rlks  H.vnson  Towne 

I 

On  what  divine  adventure  has  he  gone? 

Beyond  what  peaks  of  dawn 

Is  he  now  faring?     On   what  errand  blest 

Has  his  imi)ulsive  heart  now  turn«>d?     No  rest 

Could  be  the  portion  of  his  tireless  soul. 

He  seeks  some  frenzied  goal 

Where  he  can  labor  on  till  Time  is  not. 

And  earth  is  nothing  but   a  thmg  forgot. 

II 

Pilot  and  Prophet  1  as  the  years  increase 

The  sorrow  of  you*  passing  will  not  cea.se. 

We  love  to  think  of  you  still  moving  on 

From  sun  to  Itla/ing  sun. 

From  planet  to  far  |)lanet,  to  some  height 

Of  clear  iierfcction   in   tho   Intlnitc,  • 

Where  with  the  wise   Immortals  you  can  And 

The  Peace  you  fought   for  with  your  heart  and 

mind. 
Yet  from  that  bounie  where  >'ou  are  journeying 
Sometimes  we  think  we  hear  you  whispering. 
"I  went  away,  O  world,  .so  false  and  tru<', 
1  went  away — with  still  so  much  to  do!" 

From  the  Baltimore  A'ews  Ave  select  two 
vivid  stanzas  by  Marion  Couthouy  Smith, 
who    pictures    Hoo.sevelt    us    having    gone 


in  quest  of  soldiers  of  the  Allies  that  fell 
in  battle  and  whose  leader  in  the  Great 
Beyond  he  is  to  be. 

THE   STAR 

By  M.^rion  Couthouy  Smith 
Great  soul,  to  all  brave  souls  akin. 

High  bearer  of  the  torch  of  truth. 
Have  you  not  gone  to  marshal  in 

Those  eager  hosts  of  youth? 

Flung  outward  by  the  battle's  tide. 

Tliey  met  in  regions  dim  and  far; 
And  you — in  whom  youth  never  died — 

Shall  lead  them,  as  a  start 

The  last  words  spoken  by  RooseAelt 
give  inspiration  to  various  writers,  among 
whom  is  Edith  Daley,  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle: 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

By  Edith  Daley 
"Put  out  the  light!"     Altho  the  stars  were  dim. 
What  need  of  feeble  flickering  lamps  to  him 
In  that  high-altared  hour?     The  touch  of  sleep 
Had  brought  reinemlwance  of  his  tryst  to  keep — 
A  morning  tryst — with  God's  gray  messenger. 
No  soimd — no  cry — no  hesitating  stir; 
His  fearless  soul  long  since  had  knelt  and  kissed 
A  waiting  Cross;  liad  borne  it  through  life's  mist 
From  an  unlighted  lone  Gethsemane 
To  the  Christ -hallowetl  crest  of  Calvary. 

"Put  out  the  light!"     Men  smile  through  falling 

tears, 
Rememl)ering  the  courage  of  his  years 
That  stood,  each  one,  for  God,  humanity 
.\nd  covenanted  world-wide  Lil>erty! 
The  Nation  mourns.     Laurel  the  chancel-rail; 
Muffle    the    drums.      Columbia's   banners  trail 
Their  grieving  folds:  but  memories  of  him  flame 
And  light  the  deathless  glory  of  Ids  name. 

"Put  out  the  light!"  He  needs  it  not  who  won 
A  place  of  permanence  within  the  sun! 

Poet  and  musician  have  joined  effort 
in  the  "Friend  of  the  World,"  a  memorial 
.song  by  Harriet  (Jaylord,  which  lias  been 
set  to  music  by  the  composer,  Henry 
Hadley.  On  February  9,  the  Sunday 
dedicated  as  Roosevelt  Memorial  Da\ . 
this  song,  of  which  we  quote  a  part,  was 
sung  at  some  of  the  memorial  exercises  in 
churches. 

FRIEND   OF  THE  WORLD 

Bv  Harriet  Gaylord 
Flowers  of  love  we  are  bringing. 

Friend  of  the  World. 
Plucked  from  hearts  that  are  blee<ling. 
Hearts  that  are  aching  with  nee<ling. 

Needing  the  Friend  of  the  World. 
Countless  millions,  we're  Ix'nding, 

Bending  with  spirits  furUnl, 
Over  that  grave  where  you're  resting. 

Great-hearted  Friend  of  the  World. 

Eagle,  now  flown  to  your  eaglet. 

Friend  of  t  he  World. 
X'l)  to  your  starry  bowers 
Rear  we  our  mountains  of  flowers. 

J^ove  for  the  Friend  of  the  World. 
Friend  of  the  hiunble  and  iu>edy  . 

Frientl  of  the  bird  and  bea.st ; 
Friend  of  the  king  and  the  )>au|>er; 

Friend  of  the  rabbi  and  priest. 

King  of  men  and  good  fellows, 

Friend  of  the  World. 
You  loved  your  life  and  you  gave  it. 
Not  stinting  or  trying  to  save  it. 

Btvause  you  wer<>  Friend  to  the  World. 
You  did  not  know  you  wen"  linnl; 

Vou  would  not  have  ch(»seu  (o  rest: 
You  fought  to  the  end  for  things  nolile. 

Thing;"  deepest,  sincerest.  and  best 

A  plain  but  graphic  portrait  o(  Koosevelt 
is  given  in  these  lines  by  T.   E.  Thomas, 


IF 
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Armour  and  Company 
NOT  in  the  RetaU 
Grocery  Business 


■^^' 


1^ 


CERTAIN   jobbing  salesmen  are  circulating  re- 
ports to  the  effect  that  Armour  and  Company 
control  certain  retail  grocery  stores  or  are  plan- 
ning to  enter  into  the  retail  grocery  business. 


These  reports  are  utterly  and  abso- 
lutely false.  We  desire  to  brand  them 
as  such  once  and  for  all.  Armour  and 
Company  do  vot  control  any  retail 
grocery  stores  wholly  or  in  part. 
Neither  have  we  any  affiliation  or  con- 
nection in  any  way  whatsoever  with 
any  owners  of  any  retail  grocery  stores. 
Armour  and  Company  have  no  inten- 
tion of  engaging  in  the  retail  grocery 
business. 

Armour  and  Company  distribute  and 
sell  a  very  limited  number  of  food  lines 
not  directly  produced  from"  livestock. 
This  is  only  the  result  of  natural  evolu- 
tion. Our  system  of  distribution  and 
marketing  must  be  maintained  with 
the  greatest  possible  efficiency.  It  is 
necessary,  for  reasons  of  economy,  that 
it  handle  as  great  a  volume  at  all 
seasons  as  possible. 

This  same  distributive  system  enables 
us  to  carry  staple  foods  to  the  people 
of  this  country  with  greater  efficiency 
and  at  a  cost  that  is  low  commensurate 
with  the  service.  If  our  facilities  .are 
such  that  we  have  beefn  able  to  serve  the 
public  more  economically  and  efficiently 
than  our  competitors,  the.n  it  is  the 
retailer  and  consumer  who  be/ie^t. 


Armour  and  Company  are  more  than 
packers.  They  are  food  purveyors. 
But,  our  participation  in  grocery  lines 
represents  only  4.6  per^cent  of  our  total 
business.  Yet,  wholesale  grocery  houses 
whose  representatives  spread  these  false 
reports  are,  themselves,  engaged  in 
numerous  side-lines  far  removed  from 
edible  products.  A  recent  bill  of  goods 
which  we  purchased  from  a  wholesale 
grocer,  contained  more  than  forty  items, 
not  one  of  which  could  be  used  for 
food — except  by  an  ostrich. 

Reports  of  our  engaging,  or  intending 
to  engage,  in  the  retail  grocery  business 
are,  without  exception,  untrue.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour,  "We 
have  no  intention  of  adding  the  woes 
of  retailing  to  the  burdens  of  manufac- 
turing and  distributing." 

Armour  and  Company  will  continue  to 
regard  all  retailers  as  our  co-workers. 
By  means  of  our  refrigerator  cars  and 
our  branch  houses  it  will  be  our  effort 
to  continue  to  provide  them  with  the 
finest  foods  of  all  kinds  that  we  can 
select  and  prepare — under  the  quality 
mark  of  the  OVAL  LABEL. 


ARMOUR  *>Co  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


dJ 
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Here  is  proof  of  the 
protection  of  Art  Metal 
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An  Art  Metal  four  drawer 
vertical  steel  file,  finished  in 
a  perfect  imitation  of  natural 
grain  mahogany. 


U] 
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'E  HAVE  always  thought  that  Art 
Metal  and  steel  files  would  stand  the 
test.  Now  in  the  face  of  what  they 
have  stood  we  know  it.  It  is  truly  nothing 
short  of  miraculous^the  manner  in  which  these 
steel  files  went  through  that  fii'e  and  water." 

The  above  experience  of  the  Southern  Railway 
Company  is  but  one  of  many  instances  ot  the 
protection  given  by  Art  Metal  steel  files. 

In  this  case  8oo  Art  Metal  four  dniwer  letter 
files  brought  their  contents  unharmed  tlirough 
a  fire  which  completely  gutted  the  building. 

And  when  you  buy  Art  Metal  steel  office 
furniture  for  its  permanence,  its  convenience, 
and  its  good  looks,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
you  are  also  buying  protection. 

Send  for  our  booklet — The  Bla2,ed  Trail  of 
Evidence — which  tells  many  true  stories  of  the 
protection  of  Art  Metal  against  fire. 

ART    METAL    CONSTRUCTION    CO. 

JAMESTOWN  ....  NEW   YORK 

Originators    and    IVorlJ's     Largest     Makers    of    Steel    Office    Furniture 

Branch  offices  and  agents  in 

all  principal  cities 


:A  { 


Steel  Office    Furniture,  Safes    and  Files 
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wliieh  we  quote  from  the  Phoenix  Arizona 

Rc[)nhlican. 

ROOSEVELT 

By  T.  E.  Thomas 

'Twas  not  in  him  to  deal  with  cringing  touch 
Or  remonstrate  witli  fawning  plaint — 
Hi.s  lionest,  virile  heart  was  never  faint. 
Nor  had  lie  faith  in  those  whose  acts  were  such 
That  l(;d  to  doubt  their  aim  in  any  tight. 
To  liim  all  things  were  either  wrong  or  right; 
No  compromise  was  his,  with  purpose  whole, 
He  favored  or  opposed  with  all  his  soul. 

No  foeman's  steel  brought  terror  to  his  eyes; 

No  sycophancy  could  he  endure, 

Nor  aught  that  was  not  plain  and  pure. 

His  friendship  was  no  traitors'  paradise; 

He  measured  men  and  deeds  with  coninion  st^ise. 

And  gave  to  ea<tli  in  turn  fair  recompense 

As  they  deserved,  of  either  blame  or  praise. 

For  his  were  always  just,  not  devious  ways. 

A  master  mind  was  his,  both  ))rilliant  and  pro- 
found, 

Gifted  with  a  reasoning  rare; 

Boldly  'twas  his  to  do  and  dare, 

With  precept  manly  and  with  judgment  sound. 

No  sophist's  plea  nor  sliam  could  bar  his  waj- ; 

Each  act  with  him  must  bear  the  open  light  of 
day; 

No  half-way  measure  sought,  could  satisfy 

Or  meet  his  questioning  of  How  or  Why. 

He  served  his  time,  his  people,  and  his  land. 

And  as  he  sowed,  so  did  he  reap. 

The  silent  summons  found  him  in  liis  sleep. 

Peaceful  in  death,  in  resignation  grand. 

His  glorious  soul  has  through  the  portal  flown 

To  meet  the  only  master  it  had  ever  known. 

From  earth's  great  trials  triumphantly  it  pa.ssed, 

Fighting  at  Armageddon  to  the  last. 

The  character  of  the  dirge  is  well  ex- 
emplified in  stanzas  contributed  to  the 
New  York  Times  by  Grace  D.  Vanamee. 

ROOSEVELT 

By  Grace  D.  Vanamee 

Toll  the  bells,  toll  the  bells. 

Solemn  and  slow; 

Let  the  world  know 

A  whole  nation's  wo. 
Toll  the  bells,  toll  the  bells. 

Solemn  and  slow. 

The  knell  it  has  sounded, 

A  leader  is  dead ; 
His  brave  voice  is  silent. 

His  great  spirit  fled. 
Not  now  shall  we  praise  liim. 

Except  by  our  grief; 
The  future  his  virtues 

Will  carve  in  relief. 
Over  his  pall 
Let  our  tears  fall; 
Profoimd  is  our  sorrow. 
Dark  looms  our  to-morrow. 

He  spent  and  was  spent 

For  Truth  and  for  Right, 
He  gave  of  his  best. 

He  fought  the  good  fight. 
The  fight  is  not  ended. 

For  traitors  still  throng, 
Tho  he  who  defended 

His  country  from  wrong — - 
Who  bore  every  test — 
Has  passed  into  rest. 

Bring  garlands  of  fiowers 

To  cover  liis  bier. 
Let  not  a  coward 

Dare  to  come  near. 
The  man  of  the  afb 

Has  gone  from  our  ken. 
The  world  will  ne'er  see 

His  equal  again. 


Toll  the  bells,  toll  the  bells. 
Solemn  and  slow; 
Let  the  world  know 
Our  lofe  and  our  wo. 

Toll  the  bells,  toll  the  bells. 
Solemn  and  slow. 


OUR  FAMILY   LIFE    SINCE  THE 
CIVIL  WAR 

Calhoun,  Arthur  W.,  Ph.D.  A  Social  History 
of  the  American  Family  from  Colonial  Times  to 
the  Present.  Vol.  III.  Since  the  Civil  War.  8vo, 
pp.  411.    Cincinnati:    A.  H.  Clark  Company.     $o  net. 

Dr.  Calhoun,  the  publishers,  and  the 
public  are  entitled  to  felicitations  on  the 
completion  by  the  issue  of  this  third  volume 
of  a  useful  and  excellent  work.  This  in- 
stalment covers  in  fourteen  chapters  the 
history  of  the  American  family,  north  and 
south,  east  and  west,  for  fifty  years. 
Such  suggestive  captions  appear  as  The 
White  Family  in  the  South,  Miscegena- 
tion, The  Negro  Family  since  Emancipa- 
tion, The  New  Ba,sis  of  American  Life, 
Race-Sterility  and  Race-Suieide,  Divorce, 
and  The  Attitude  of  the  Church.  There 
are  also  a  bibliography  (covering  periodical 
and  book  literature)  of  twenty-six  pages 
and  an  Index  to  the  three  volumes  of 
fifty-three  pages.  Curiously  enough,  none 
of  Roosevelt's  speeches  on  race-suicide 
receives  mention  in  the  bibliography,  in 
spite  of  their  vigor  and  pertinence.  Yet 
editorials  of  lessor  worth  and  fame  are 
recognized.  Such  a  minor  defect  can  not 
dim,  however,  the  splendor  of  the  author's 
performance.  It  is  a  sterling  work,  based 
upon  patient  research  by  an  enthusiast 
whose  heart  is  sound  and  in  the  right  place. 

The  first  three  chapters  describe  the 
result  of  the  war  mainly  in  the  South. 
They  picture  the  straits  to  which  women, 
especially  were  reduced  by  the  impover- 
ishment of  the  Southern  States,  the  loss  of 
life  among  the  men,  and  the  migration  of 
many  survivors  to  the  North  and  West. 
The  necessity  of  earning  a  living  induced 
ultimately  a  new  independence  among 
women.  But  for  a  time  it  caused  an  in- 
crease in  vice,  a  temporary  elation  and 
consequent  display  of  equality  among  the 
colored  population,  and  an  increase  in 
miscegenation  and  illegitimacy.  But  edu- 
cation was  fostered  at  great  sacrifice 
among  the  whites,  to  the  gi'eat  advantage 
of  the  second  generation.  Meanwhile, 
there  was  a  general  upward  trend  in  the 
permanency  and  morality  of  the  colored 
population.  In  the  chapter  on  The  New 
Basis  of  American  Life,-  the  effects  of 
industrialism  are  studied.  The  scale  of 
wages  made  it  necessary  for  the  family  to 
assist  in  wage-earning.     In  Massachusetts: 

"Of  the  skilled  workmen  (in  1875),  56 
per  cent,  got  along  '  alone ' ;  of  the  unskilled, 
but  9  per  cent.;  of  the  salaried  overseers, 
75  per  cent.  .  .  .  Recent  studies  of  wages 
and  living  (in  1894)  leave  the  student 
convinced  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
workingmen  of  the  LTnited  States  are  still 
incapable  of  entirely  supporting  their 
families." 

Of  course,  since  that  time  a  vast  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  the  conditions 
of  the  workingman.  Indeed,  this  chapter 
reveals  the  contrast  in  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  labor  between  the  early  seventies 
and  the  present.  The  discussion  of  Race- 
Sterility  and  Race-Suicide  shows  a  steady 
diminution  in  the  birth-rate  of  native 
Americans  as  compared  with  foreign-born 
women,  even  after  allowing  for  a  higher 
infant  mortality.  In  the  majority  of 
families  which  have  experienced  several 
generations  of  comparative  ease  and  cul- 
ture, '"the  numbers  become  stationary, 
then    decline,    and    finally     the    families 


themselves,  so  far  as  public  knowledge  goes, 
become  extinct."  Especially  worthy  of 
study  is  the  chapter  on  The  Attitude  of  the 
Church.  And  the  judgmtmt,  in  general, 
is  adverse  to  the  Church: 

"  The  churches  are  still  weak  on  economic 
and  general  social  perspecti\es;  they  have 
often  regarded  the  letter  rather  than  the 
spirit;  and  they  put  undue  stress  on  per- 
sonal ethics  as  if  j)reachments  could  create 
morality  superior  to  the  fundamental 
economic  base." 

Speaking  of  teacliing  on  matters  of  sex 
moralit\',  the  author  remarks:  "It  is  un- 
fortunate that  in  general  upon  this  as  on 
other  matters  the  Church  lacks  disposition 
to  attack  fundamentals."  The  author's 
closing  paragraph  gives  his  outlook  as 
follows : 

"The  American  family  in  its  distinctive 
features  has  been  ...  a  product  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  bourgeois  class,  tlie 
dominance  of  a  virgin  continent,  and  the 
industrial  revolution.  The  frontier  is  gone, 
and  the  industrial  revolution  is  still  at  work, 
now  undermining  the  present  social  order, 
and  the  end  of  class  domination  is  in  sight. 
A  new  family  is  inevitable,  a  family  based 
on  the  conservation  and  scientific  adminis- 
tration of  hmited  natural  resources,  on  the 
social  ownership  of  the  instrumentalities 
of  economic  production  and  the  universal 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits,  and  on  a  social 
democracy  devoid  of  artificial  stratifica- 
tion based  on  economic  exploitation. 
Such  is  the  promise  of  American  life,  of 
the  world  life." 

ANECDOTES  OF  FAMOUS 

PERSONALITIES 

Shrlner,  Charles  A.  Wit,  Wisdom,  and  Foi- 
bles of  the  Great.  Together  with  numerous  anec- 
dotes illustrative  of  the  characters  of  people  and  their 
rulers.  Large  8vo,  pp.  viii-689.  New  York  and  Lon- 
don: Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.     $5  net. 

For  the  orator,  after-dinner  speaker, 
student,  or  desultory  reader  such  a  volume 
as  this  may  prove  a  veritable  treasure.  It 
is  a  collection  of  anecdotes,  judgments,  and 
sayings  by  and  about  four  hundred  "great "' 
ones — "emperors,  kings,  statesmen,  jurists, 
and  other  eminent  personages."  These 
may  give  insight  into  character,  point  a 
moral,  or  illustrate  a  princii)le.  They  aim 
to  give  the  human  side  of  the  subject.  A 
few  phrases  or  expressions  come  in  for 
explanation  or  elucidation,  such  as  "bene- 
fit of  clergy,"  "Brother  Jonathan," 
"Chouan,"  dauphin,  and  the  like.  The 
incidents,  anecdotes,  estimates,  and  quota- 
tions are  proportioned  in  number  and 
length  to  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
To  Chester  A.  Ar'thur,  for  instance,  is 
given  half  a  column,  to  Bismarck  twenty- 
six  pages.  To  the  most  prominent  in- 
dividuals is  devoted  also  a  bibliography, 
Vhile  each  citation  given  is  traced  to  its 
source  or  author.  Especial  attention  has 
been  paid  to  reviews,  magazines,  and  the 
daily  and  weekly  press,  and  these  on  a  vast 
scale,  on  the  principle  that  these  are 
usually  the  result  of  such  special  research 
as  corrects  the  possibly  erroneous  work  of 
historians,  and  certainly  supplements  them, 
and  are  the  consequence  often  of  challenge 
and  special  effort  to  elicit  the  truth. 

The  volume  is  the  result  of  prolonged, 
patient,  and  persistent  effort,  intelli- 
gently directed  to  accentuate  the  less- 
known  traits  and  elements  of  character. 
The  arrangement  is  alphabetical,  and  there 
is  an  index  which  serves  also  as  an  analysis 
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HEINZ 

OVEN  BAKED 

BEANS 

All  authorities  agree  that  most  of  us  eat  too  much  meat — and 
that  is  bad  for  everyone.  Most  of  us  agree  that  too  much  meat 
at  present  prices  is  very  extravagant — and  that  is  bad  for  everyone. 
Heinz  Baked  Beans — baked  in  real  dry-heat  ovens — have  a 
greater  food  value  than  the  same  amount  of  meat,  and  will 
make  you  healthier.     Heinz 


One  of  the 

^57 


^a 


Baked  Beans  are  so  econom- 
ical as  compared  with  meat 
that  they  will  make  you 
wealthier. 

When  you  see  how  the  fam- 
ily enjoys  Heinz  Baked  Beans 
and  how  often  they  want  them 
served,  and  then  realize  how 
easy  they  are  to  prepare  for 
the  table — you  will  be  wiser. 

All  Hein%  goods  sold  m  Ca7iad(i  ri?r  pricked  i/i   Ctuiada 


of  the  treatment  in  the  text.  This  is  useful , 
therefore,  as  a  conspectus,  showing  at  a 
glance  what  one  may  find  in  the  body  of 
the  book.  There  is  a  seeondarj-  index 
which  for  p\irposes.of  illustration  may  prove 
even  more  ser\nceable.  Its  entries  are  such 
as  Affection,  Conjugal;  Amusements;  Cour- 
age; :Money  Matters;  Vindictiveness ;  Wit 
and  Humor. 

It  is  a  vohime,  therefore,  which  belongs 
in 'the  revohing  case  or  on  the  desk,  a 
treasury  from  which  to  draw  the  feathers 
to  wing  the  shaft  or  the  point  to  make  the 
arrow  stick.  Or  it  Avill  serve  equally  well 
to  em-ich  the  mind  in  spare  minutes  with 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  great  characters 
in  modern  history — sixteenth  century  or 
later. 


OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Raeinaekers,  Louis.  Cartoon  History  of  tbe 
War.  4to,  pp.  200.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany.    $1.75. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  four  in  which 
Rncmaekers's  war-cartoons  are  being  gath- 
ered, arranged  with  explanatory  comment 
in  clironological  order,  and  put  on  sale  at 
a  popular  price.  The  drawings  in  this 
volume  deal  with  both  the  great  and  the 
smaU  events  of  the  Avar,  from  August,  1915, 
to  August,  191(1.  Mr.  Kaemaekers  was 
prophet  enough  to  see  at  the  time  that 
some  of  the  apparently  minor  happenings 
of  this  war  were  really  more  significant 
than  the  great  battles  and  sweeping  cam- 
paigns. This,  for  instance,  was  the  year 
of  the  Cavell  and  Frjatt  murders  and  the 
sinking  of  the  Sussex,  as  well  as  of  the 
Austro-German  conquest  of  Servia,  the 
evacuation  of  GallipoU,  and  the  German 
oflfensive  at  Verdun.  Some  of  the  most 
striking  drawings  in  tliis  volume  are  the 
one  showing  the  Kaiser  counting  his  bag  of 
British  children  killed  in  air-raids,  several 
depicting  the  slaughter  at  Verdun,  a 
nunilier  illustrating  Germany's  campaign 
for  peace  on  her  own  terms,  "The  Last 
Hide,"  showing  pale  Death  riding  behind 
the  Kaiser,  and  the  famous  "German 
Tango,"  with  exhausted  Germania  clasped 
in  the  arms  of  a  grinning  skeleton. 

Woir.  Simon.  The  Prcsldriits  I  Harp  Known. 
Kroiii  1H«0  lo  1918.    I'p.  IHl.    Washington.  D.  C.     $3. 

Mr.  Wolf's  acquaintance  with  Presidents 
is  extended;  his  book  contains  chapters  on 
Buchanan,  Lincoln,  .lohnson,  Grant,  Hayes, 
(Jarfield.  Arthur,  Cleveland,  Harrison. 
McKinley.  Roosevelt,  Taft,  and  Wilson. 
Theodore  Roos«'velt  gets  more  space  than 
any  other  I'resident.  Some  of  the  most 
interesting  material,  however,  comes  in 
connection  with  the  brief  administration  of 
.James  A.  Garfield.  Garfield  sent  Mr. 
Wolf  to  Egyj)t  as  Consul-Gcneral.  Mr. 
Wolf,  it  may  i)e  noted,  has  always  taken  a 
very  active  part  in  all  efforts  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  lot  of  his  fiilow  Hebrews 
in  all  countries.  One  day  while  he  was  in 
Kgypt  there  were  rumors  of  a  great  nati\e 
uprising.  The  British  Consul-General 
came  in  and  gave  the  American  Consul- 
General,  sitting  in  a  Cairo  hotel,  a  chance 
to  make  a  reputation  as  a  humorist  by 
iiuiking  a  remark  which  circ\ilated  for  years 
in  Hgyi)t  and  ev<>n  in  other  countries.  Said 
the  British  Consfil-General  excitedly:  "  My 
dear  colleague,  there  is  going  to  be  an  uj)- 
rising  among  the  natives  to-night  and  they 
are  going  to  slaughter  all  the  Christians 
and  Kuroi>eans."  As  Mr.  Wolf  goes  on: 
■'  I  drank  my  coff«^  very  complacently,  and. 
receiving  no  response  from  me.  he  r«>- 
iterated  his  statement  an<I  T  n'pli«Ml.  'How 
does  that  concern  me'.'  1  an.  neitlier  n 
European  nor  a  Christian.'" 
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Clomenccau,  Georges.  France  Facing  Ger- 
many. Pp.  395.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.    $2, 

This  is  a  collection  of  characteristic  ex- 
cerpts from  speeches  and  articles  delivered 
or  written  by  Mr.  Clemenceau  before  his 
accession  to  the  war-time  Premiership  of 
France.  They  deal  with  the  origins  of  the 
war  as  well  as  with  the  progi-ess  of  hostili- 
ties and  the  title  well  describes  the  idea 
which  runs  through  the  whole  volume.  The 
first  selection  is  a  speech  delivered  during 
Mr.  Clemenceau 's  earlier  term  of  Premier 
in  1908,  and  it  breathes  his  passion  for  the 
recovery  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The 
second  is  a  Senate  speech  on  the  Morocco 
agreement  of  1911.  Then  there  are  a 
series  of  utterances  which  may  be  grouped 
about  the  Zabern  affair.  Then  the  v/ar 
comes  and  we  read  Clemenceau's  fiery  and 
patriotic  comments  on  ijts  events  up  to  the 
summer  of  191fi.  Selections  from  the 
speeches  printed  in  this  book  have  appeared 
in  articles  in  other  departments  of  recent 
issues  of  The  Literary  Digest.     • 

Hergestaeinter,  Joseph.  Java  Head.  Pp.  255. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf.    $1.50  net. 

In  one  of  the  season's  popular  plays,  the 
problem  of  love  between  a  man  of  the 
Wes.t  and  a,  woman  of  the  East  is  solved 
by  the  very  simple  expedient  of  discover- 
ing in  the  very  last  scene  of  the  last 
act  that  the  supposed  full-blood  Chinese 
girl  is  really  the  daughter  of  an  American 
missionary.  Mr.  Hergesheinfer  does  not 
resort  to  anything  quite  so  crude  as  this. 
But  he'jdoeS^snd  a  similar  situation  by 
letting  the  Chinese  wife  of  a  Salem  sea- 
captain  'commit  suicide  just  as  the  racio- 
romantic  problem  becomes  really  inter- 
esting. The  story  gives  something  the 
effect  of  the  opening  chapter  of  a  serial. 
There  are  clever  character  portrayals  and  a 
rather  vivid  impression  of  old  Salem  with 
its  prejudices,  its  New  England  ways, 
and  its  sea-trade  glories  just  beginning 
to  dim.  The  most  charming  thing  in 
Mr.  Hergesheimer's  book  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Manchu  lady  who  is  dropt 
down  so  unexpectedly  into  the  Amidon 
household.  And  there  is  a  real  thrill 
in  her  encounter  with  the  opium-crazed 
Ihinsack.  ^ 

Thorndike,  Lynn.  The  History  of  Medieval 
Europe.  With  maps,  including  fourteen  full-page  and 
five  double-page.  Pp.  640.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  MifBin  Company.    $2.75. 

Professor  Thorndike  has  written  a  his- 
torj'  text-book  of  a  new  type.  It  is  a 
difficult  task  to  squeeze  the  history  of 
Europe  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  to  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury within  six  hundred-odd  pages.  Pro- 
fessor Thorndike  has  succeeded  in  keeping 
a  true  perspective.  The  forest  does  not 
obscure  the  trees.  Great  movements, 
epic-making  personalities,  are  strest  and 
detail  is  subordinated.  The  i-esult  is  that 
the  student  or  general  reader  has  his 
attention  focused  on  Justinian  and  Char- 
lemagne, Gregory  the  Great  aud  Inno- 
cent III.,  and  does  not  confuse  them  with 
long  lists  of  unimportant  emperors  and 
popes  with  similar  names.  For  this 
veason  we  miss  the  usual  chronological 
lists  and  genealogical  tables,  a  few  of 
which,  however,  might  well  have  been 
included  for  purposes  of  reference.  The 
maps  must  be  commended  both  for  num- 
ber and  selection.  Students  who  have 
used  this  text  should  be  able  to  shut  their 
eyes  and  see  the  divisions  of  feudal  France, 
the  scope  of  the  Holy  Komau  Empire,  and 
the  movements  of  barbarians.  Some  of 
Professor  Thorndike's  best  chapters  are 
those  describing  the  growth  of  the  Christian 
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Wearing  a  Vanity  Hat 

gives  a  man  the  comfortable  feeling 
of.  looking  prosperous,  smart  and 
self  respecting. 

Fifth  Avenue  accepts  the  Vanity  Hat  as  cor- 
rect in  style,  materials  and  finish.  A  success- 
ful man's  hat.     A  hat  you  re  proud  to  wear. 

Folder  showing  Spring  Models  sent  on 
request. 

Write  us  if  you  don't  know  the  Vanity  Hat 
dealer  in  your  town.     He  is  worth  knowing. 

THE    NONAME    HAT 

Mfg.  Co. 
220  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Plant  at  Orange.   N.  J.,  since  18«:5 
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Radiolite 


REO.O.S.P*.T.OFF. 


Tells  Tiine  in  the  Dark. 
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In  tKe  Dark 
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IN  this — the  busiest  period  in  the  world's  history— law-inakers,  laborers,  entire 
industries — are  turning  their  night  time  into  work  time.  And  because 
their  night  time  must  be  measured,  millions  of  people  are  using  the  Tni"r>-r.!l 
Radiolite.  Its  hands  and  numerals  are  coated  with  a  substance — con- 
taining real  radium — and  this  wonderful  watch  shines  the  time  on 
the  darkest  night  as  legibly  as  you  see  it  by  day. 

(The  Ingersoll  Radiolite  glows  the  time  as  clearly 
as  the  town  clock.  But,  unlike  its  big  brother  in  the 
steeple,  this  watch  costs  so  little  that  everybody  can 
own  it — and  it's  always  with  you,  handy  I 
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The  Midget  Wrist  Radiolite  and  the 
Yankee  Radiolite  are  two  efficient  low- 
priced  watches  that  give  night  and  day 
service    the  world  around. 

No  matter  who  you  arf  or  what  you  do,  the 
Radiolite  is  the  most  useful  watch  you  can  own. 
For  work  or  play — beneath  your  pillow — at 
your  bedside — there's  no  greater  convenience 
than  the  watch  that  tells  time  in  the 
dark.     And,  remember — 

"A  genuine  Radiolite  is  always  an 
Ingersoll."  Look  for  the  store  with  an 
Ingersoll   displayl 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Montreal  Buenos  Aires 

London 
(InKcrioll  Watch  Co..  Ltd., 


San  Francisco 
Shanirhai 

Distributors) 


\ 

MiiJ^ot 
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Chiireh,     the    development     of     medieval 
learning,  of  unions,  and  of  trade-gilds. 

RECENT  FICTION 

Gale,  Zona.  Birth.  Pp.  402.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.60. 

Nearly  half  of  this  novel  describes  the 
married  life  of  an  unambitious,  unpre- 
possessing salesman  and  a  beautiful  village 
orphan  who  met  by  chance  in  Mrs.  Aitow- 
smith's  dining-room.  Marshall  Pitt,  the 
hero,  is  one  of  those  good,  but  good-for- 
nothing,  heroes  whom  many  novelists  just 
before  the  war  seemed  to  delight  in.  He 
is  the  one  completely  drawn  character  in 
the  book.  Barbara,  his  wife,  is  the  center 
of  some  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes,  but  is 
snatch'ed  away  from  the  reader  as  soon  as 
interest  in  her  psj'chology  has  been  fully 
aroused.  Jeffrey,  the  boy  whose  birth 
is  meant  to  be  the  central  fact  of  the  story, 
curiously  fails  to  arouse  sympathy.  There 
is  a  decided  dropping  off  of  interest  toward 
the  end  of  the  story,  the  real  cLimax  of 
which  is  Barbara's  flight  after  the  birth  of 
her  son.  The  thing  Miss  Gale  does  well 
is  the  creation  of  minor  characters,  every- 
day Middle- Westerners  of  Burage.  There 
are  village  girls  whose  "faces  had  stopt"; 
Mrs.  Hellie  Copi)er*with  her*  philosophy  of 
life  and  marriage;  Mrs.  Henry  Bates,  fifty, 
heav>',  shapeless,  who  had  had  her  seven 
children  and  two  husbands,  but  whose 
mind  ever  went  back  to  the  time  of  her 
triumphs  when  "my  waist  measured  just 
eighteen  inches  and  my  curls  met  it." 

Cabell,    James    Branch.      Beyond    Life.      New 

York:  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.    $1.50. 

"People  interested  in  adroit  thinking," 
especially  if  such  people  do  not  mind  a 
semioceasional  slopping  -  over  into  trite 
parado.x  or  rather  sophomoric  erudition, 
will  find  a  good  ten  hours  of  intellectual 
stimulation  in  Mr.  Cabell's  new  story- 
essay.  As  the  fiction  runs,  John  Charteris, 
an  ironical,  disillusioned,  but  occasionally 
enthusiastic  novelist,  talks  the  night 
through  of  matters  that  have  to  do  with 
literature  and  life — such  as  the  lure  of  the 
Golden  Gu-l  that  is  every  man's  unattain- 
able ideal;  prohibition,  which  is  no  ideal  of 
Mr.  Cabell'sj  unhappiness  in  marriage;  the 
happiness  to  be  attained  through  a  proper 
invocation  of  the  romantic  spirit,  and,  in 
brief,  of  the  excellent  good  and  depraved 
bad  of  which  so  much  of  life  seems  to  be 
composed.  However,  only  the  wise  in 
certain  conceits  could  have  written  about 
it  with  Mr.  Cabell's  charm. 


Jazz. — It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Golden 
Age,  when  the  gods  dwelt  among  men,  to 
the  Age  of  Jazz,  when  the  gods  flee  and 
cover  up  their  ears,  but  in  the  long  .jumps 
that  get  us  nowhere,  and  the  high  hurdles 
that  serve  no  purpose  but  to  unsettle  the 
markets,  we  are  all  to  the  mustard. 

The  underlying  theory  of  Jazz  is  to  think 
the  worst  of  the  popular  taste  and  then 
conform  everything  to  that  conception. 

It  isn't  confined  to  music,  however. 

We  have  Jazz  Poetry,  or  free  verse,  and 
Jazz  Dancing,  which  is  the  free  verse  of 
motion.  A  thousand  churches  show  forth 
in  their  exteriors  the  Jazz  architecture  of 
the  day,  and  their  pulpits  resound  with 
Jazz  Theology.  We  pour  out  our  millions 
to  give  our  youth  a  Jazz  Education,  while 
reform  wreaks  itself  far  and  wide  in  the 
production  of  Jazz  Politics 

As  for  Jazz  Drama — 

We  read  about  releases.  It  is  a  technical 
term,  but  everybody  understands  what  it 
means.  It  mean?  that  things  are  being 
let  loose  upon  us. — R.  B.  in  Life. 
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one  office  to  the  other  and  get  away  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

"At  the  Ordnance  office  he  turns  in  his 
equipment,  except  his  steel  helmet  and 
clothing,  which  he  is  allowed  to  keep. 
The  representative  of  the  Soldiers'  Civil 
Reestablishraent  Department  gives  him 
such  information  and  advice  as  he  may 
require  and  a  card  of  introduction  to  the 
nearest  branch  of  the  Provincial  Returned 
Soldiers'  Commission.  To  the  head  office 
of  the  latter  a  record  is  sent  of  all  men 
interviewed  by  this  representative,  "l^he 
paymaster  issues  the  man  a  check  covering 
his  back  pay,  clothing  allowance  of  $35, 
and  first  month's  War  Service  Gratuity. 
Finally  the  Officer  Commanding  gives 
each  man  his  discharge  certificate  and 
passes  him  on  to  the  railway  agent  from 
whom  he  receives  a  free  ticket  to  his 
home  town.  The  military  authorities  also 
conduct  an  information  and/  complaint 
office  in  charge  of  an  officer  specially 
qualified  for  that  pui'pose. 

"As  soon  as  the  man  is  handed  his  dis- 
charge certificate,  he  is  a  civilian,  and 
immediately  passes  from  under  the  control 
of  the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defense. 
But  the  care  of  the  Government  does  not 
end  at  this  point.  The  military  authori- 
ties supply  adequate  quarters  and  rations 
for  the  men  until  train-time  and  for  those 
who  wish  to  stay  overnight.  Out-of-town 
men  who  are  given  overnight  leave,  and 
do  not  wish  to  remain  in  barracks,  can 
find  the  best  of  accommodations  at  hostels 
provided  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  and  the  Salvation  Army.  In 
Toronto,  for  instance,  these  three  organ- 
izations have  provided  ample  accommoda- 
tion at  the  low  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  for 
a  bed  and  twenty-five  cents  for  a  meal. 
The  same  is  true  of  Montreal,  tho  here  the 
Salvation  Army  has  no  hostel.  This 
lack  is,  however,  more  than  made  up  bj' 
the  Khaki  League,  a  local  organization 
which  has  recently  increased  its  accommo- 
dation to  four  hundred  beds.  This  League 
gives  the  soldier  free  board  and  room  for 
the  first  ten  days,  but  after  that  charges 
the  unit  rate  of  twentj^-five  cents." 

No  returning  soldier  fails  to  receive  a 
hearty  welcome  to.  his  home  town,  as 
reception  committees  have  been  organized 
in  every  locality  to  receive  every  man  as 
he  leaves  his  train.  Soldiers'  dependents, 
returning  from  overseas,  are  eared  for 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fighting 
men  themselves. 

Canada  justly  prides  herself  on  her 
treatment  of  her  troops,  which  is  ])robably 
more  generous  than  that  of  any  other 
nation.  In  addition  to  whatever  back  pay, 
pension,  or  clothing  allowance  may  be 
due,  every  soldier  or  sailor  honorably  dis- 
charged on  or  after  November  11,  191S, 
receives  a  War  Service  Gratuity,  consisting 
of  his  pay,  field  allowance,  and  separation 
allowance  for  a  period  beyond  his  dis- 
charge. The  maximum  gratuity  is  for 
183  days'  pay  and  allowances,  which  is 
given  to  a  man  who  has  served  three 
j'ears,  any  part  of  his  service  ha\'ing  beea 
overseas.  Soldiers  and  sailors  discharged 
before  November  11,  1918,  receive  war- 
service  gratuities  only  if  they  served  in  the 
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actual  theater  of  war.    Others  are  entitled 
to  "post  discharge  pay"  only. 

Another  pressing  matter  is  the  care  of 
the  wounded: 

"Speaking  in  Toronto,  on  December  IG, 
1918,  General  Mewburn  stated  that  there 
were  32.0(X)  hosj)ital  cases  in  England  and 
10,000  in  France.  'These  must  not  be 
hurried  home,'  he  went  on  to  say.  'They 
ai-e  now  getting  the  l)est  hospital  treat- 
ment in  the  world  and  to  move  them  before 
they  are  sufficiently'  recovered  might  have 
very  serious  results.' 

"However,  as  soon  as  such  men  are  fit 
to  move  they  are  l)rought  Jiome  on  hos- 
pital-ships in  care  of  the  Canadian  Army 
Medical  Corps.  On. arriving ,at  the  Atlan- 
tic ports  they  are  taken  on  hospital- 
trains  to  the  various  military  Jiospitals 
and  are  kept  in  charge  of  the  military 
authorities  until  certified  by  a  Board  of 
Medical  Officers  as  either  cured  or  in  such 
a  condition  as  to  require  prolonged  or 
permanent  institutional  care. 

"In  the  latter  case  they  are  taken  on  the 
pay-rolls  of  the  Medical  Services  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Soldiers'  Civil 
Reestablishment  and  placed  in  suitable 
hospitals.  This  branch  is  under  the 
direction  of  Lieut.-Col.  F.  McKelvey  Bell. 
It  has  built  or  taken  over  a  large  number 
of  institutions  throughout  the  countrj' 
and  has  made  arrangements  for  the  care 
of  its  patients  in  num<'rous  other  hospitals 
not  under  its  control.  Thus  on  December  1, 
1918,  3,490  patients  were  under  treatment 
in  over  150  institutions. 

"Sanatoria  for  treating  tuberculosis 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  are 
operated  in  every  proA  iiice  under  the  direct 
supemision  of  this  branch.  Occupational 
therapy  has  played  a  l)ig  part  in  the  sana- 
toria where  soldiers  are  being  cared  for, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  cases  recover. 

"In  addition  to  the  tubercular  patients, 
mentally  affected  cases  form  a  large  class 
of  those  cared  for  by  this  branch,  which  has 
one  instil<ution  set  aside  for  patients  who 
are  likely  to  respond  to  treatment.  In- 
curables, who  can  not  take  industrial 
reeducation  and  become  self-supporting, 
are  to  be  cared  for  in  special  hospitals, 
one  of  which  is  already  in  ojieration  at 
Toronto." 

Airangements  have  also  been  made  for 
the  free  treatment  of  recun-ent  illness  or 
disabilitj',  i)rimarilj'  due  to  war-service. 
Artificial  limbs  are  provided  free  by  a 
Government  factory  in  Toronto,  the 
fitters  being,  for  the  most  part,  veterans 
themselves  wearing  artificial  limbs. 

If  a  soldier  thi'ough  his  ser^"ice  has  been 
incapacitated  for  the  resumption  of  his 
former  occupation,  the  Government  trains 
him  for  new  acti\ities,  supporting  him 
during  the  period  of  his  training.  The 
educational  work  is  carried  on  hx  the 
Vocational  Training  Branch  of  the  Re- 
establishment  Department,  and  is  of  two 
types:  First,  occupational  therapy,  car- 
ried on  in  hospitals,  which  involves  the 
teaching  of  occupations  to  bedridden 
patients.  As  far  as  possible,  these  occu- 
pations are  useful,  but  often  the  weav- 
ing, basket-making,  and  similar  industries 
taught,  are  more  for  the  improvement  of 
the  patient's  condition  than  for  commercial 
value.  In  this  work  Canada  has  been 
closely  followed  by  the  United  States. 

Vocational  training  is  given   after  tho 
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Pay  Her  $3 

For  Each  Empty  Package 

A  Suggestion  to  Men 

The  3 2-cent  package  of  Quaker. Oats  contains  6.221  calo- 
ries—  the  energy  measure  of  food  value. 

I      In  meat,  eggs  and  fish  the  average  cost  of  6,221  calories 
would  he  at  least  ^3.50. 

So  each  32-cent  package  served  in  place  of  meats  saves 
around  $3.       And  the  housewife  who  saves  it  should  have   it. 

Make  each  empty  package  worth  ^^3  in  some  special  house- 
hold fund.      Then  watch  the  fund  grow. 

This  is  how  some  necessary  foods  compare  in  cost,  at  this 
writing,  hased  on  their  calorie  value: 


Cost  of  6,221  Calories 

In  Quaker  Outs 

In  Round  Steak         ........ 

$0.32 
2.54 

In  Veal   Cutlets 

3.53 

In  Average  Fish                           .*.... 

3.70 

Fn  Canned  Peas         ...,,.,. 

3.35 

In  Cod  Fish 

4.85 

And  Quaker  Oats,  which  costs  so  little,  is  the  greatest  food 
in  the  list. 

Analysis  shows  the  oat  to  be  almost  the  ideal   food   in   bal- 
ance and  completeness. 

Make  Quaker  Oats  your  standard   breakfast.       That's  the 
best  way  to  bring  down  food  cost. 


r 

The  Oat  Dainty 


Two  Sizes :  12c  to  13c — 30c  to  32c 

Except   in  the  Far    tVegt   and  South 

Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Packages  with  Removable  Cover 


disabled  soldier  has  been  brought  before  a 
Disabled  Soldiers'  Training  Board  for  a 
consultation  to  determine  what  kind  of 
training  would  be  most  suitable: 

"The  Board  consists  of  the  District 
Vocational  Officer,  selected  because  of  his 
ability  as  [a  vocational  counselor;  a 
medical  man  who  is  able  to  pass  iipon  the 
physical  possibility  of  a  di.sabled  man  en- 
gaging in  any  occupation  proposed;  and  a 
representative  commercial  or  industrial 
man,  who  is  qualified  to  advise  upon  the 
likelihood  of  permanent  employment,  good 
wages,  and  pramotion  iu  the  line  suggested. 
The  man's  own  j)reAious  experience  is 
thoroughly  discust.  with  a  vieAv  to  finding 
some  kindred  trade  where  his  early  train- 
ing will  stand  him  in  good  stead.  As  a 
result  of  this  practical,  sympatlietic.  and 
thorough  examination,  very  few  decisions 
have  ever  had  to  be  rcAersed  and  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  those  who  have 
taken  the  courses  haw  been  located  by 
follow-up  officers  as  successfully  engaged 
in  th<^  occui)atiotis  for  which  they  were 
trained.  The  number  of  actual  faihu'es 
has  not. reached  o  per  cent. 

"The  courses  themsehcs  cover  a  wide 
range  and  are  gi\cn  luuler  a  variety  of 
conditions.  E.xisting  technical  schools  and 
university  engineering  and  agricultural 
departments  have  been  largely  utilized. 
In  some  training  centers  sj)lendid  new 
schools  have  been  eciuipped.  Most  of  the 
training,  however,  is  given  in  industries. 
The  C.  P.  H.  Angus  Shops,  tlie  Hussell 
Motor-Car  Company,  the  Acadia  Sugar 
Refinery,  the  Granby  Mining  and  Smelting 
CoiU))aliv.  the  Dominion  Steel  Company, 
and  hundreds  of  other  large  and  small 
private  corporations  have  whole-heartedly 
offered  their  cooperation.  A  surA  ey  is  first 
made  of  industries  in  each  district,  the 
surveyor  <'lassif.\  ing  all  the  various  occu- 
pations according  to  the  needs  of  the 
Reestablishmcnt  Department.  Note  is 
taken  of  tlic  physical  abilities  required  by 
each  occui)ation  and  of  the  disabilities 
which  workers  may  have  without  impairing 
their  efficiency. 

"Frequently  the  work  in  the  school  and 
in  the  industries  can  be  combined,  the 
former  giving  the  prelimiTuu\v  training 
in  the  use  of  certain  tools  or  the  operation 
of  certain  machines  or  perhaps  the  'book- 
learning'  which  will  t'nable  the  man  mor«' 
readily  to  take  his  i>lace  at  'the  factory 
bench." 

While  undergoing  training,  a  single  man 
receives  $.')0  a  ntontli.  A  nuirried  man 
receives  $iiS  a  montli  for  himself  and  .^oS 
for  his  wife.  If  he  has  a  wife  and  child, 
the  allowance  for  them  is  $42.  Where 
there  are  more  chihlren.  larger  allowances 
are  granted,  the  maxinuuu  being  $;")."). 

X«'edless  to  say,  Canada  has  a  carefully 
worked-out  im  nsion  system,  which  is. 
howeA'er.  (•!'  less  i)ractical  interest  to 
Anu'rican  readers  as  the  United  States 
Government  has  substitut«'d  war-insuranc«' 
for  i)ensions.  But  Canada's  forethought 
in  proAnding  tlie  machinery  to  se<'ure  «'ni- 
ployment  for  discharged  soldiers  is  es- 
jx'cially  noteworthy.  Organization  for  this 
purpose  had  its  inception  in  the  i)assagc 
of  the  Employnu'nt  Offices  Coordination 
Act  in  the  spring  of  191S.  Inder  this  act 
the  Dominioji  Ciov«rnment  shares  cuuallv 
with  the  provincial  gov«rnn»ents  the  cost 
of  organizing   an«l   operating   employment 
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offices  in  all  the  irrban  centers,  and,  when 
necessary,  in  smaller  places.  The  plans 
called  for  the  immediate  establishment  of 
sixty-four  such  offices.  In  each  province 
the  local  offices  are  linked  together  by  a 
provincial  clearing-house,  in  the  capital 
city.  Daily  reports  from  and  to  each  local 
superintendent,  by  wire  if  necessary, 
furnish  information  as  to  labor  needs  and 
opportunities  in  every  locality.  Each 
office  has  its  staff  of  interviewers,  record 
clerks,  and  stenographers,  and  especially' 
of  canvassers  or  "salesmen,"  who  visit 
manufacturers  and  other  employers  to 
find  places  for  applicants.  An  advisor^' 
council  of  employers  and  employees  is 
attached  to  each  office.  All  service  is 
without  charge.  The  offices  will  facilitate 
the  movement  of  farm  labor,  for  exami>le, 
to  the  regions  where  it  may  be  required, 
and  will  generally  increase  the  mobility  of 
labor. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  also  em- 
ploying field  agents,  experts  in  such  in- 
dustries as  lumbering,  mining,  and  ship- 
building, who  are  to  travel  through  the 
Dominion  to  report  upon  labor  require- 
ments in  their  special  fields.  Weekly 
reports  from  trade-unions  state  the  extent 
of  unemployment  in  unionized  trades. 
All  employers  of  twenty-five  or  more 
laborers  receive  weeklj^  post -card  ques- 
tionnaires upon  vacancies,  discharges,  or 
anticipated  needs  for  men  or  reductions  of 
force.  By  this  system,  it  is  anticipated, 
the  gi'eatest  possible  service  will  be  given 
to  both  workers  and  employers.  While 
the  employment  offices  are  for  the  use  of 
both  soldiers  and  civilians,  special  pro- 
visions have  been  made  to  insure  employ- 
ment for  returned  soldiers.  In  every 
province  there  are  Returned  Soldiers' 
Commissions — in  Ontario  142  branches,  in 
Manitoba  301,  and  in  Alberta  over  500 — 
to  keep  former  soldiers  in  touch  with  the 
nearest  employment  offices  and  to  safe- 
guard their  interests. 

Some  features  of  Canada's  admirable 
plans  for  her  returning  soldiers  are  paral- 
leled in  the  programs  of  other  nations. 
In  Great  Britain,  the  reports  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  indicate,  the  Govern- 
ment has  created  a  Civil  Department  of 
Demobilization  which  deals  with  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  reemployment  both 
of  ex -soldiers  and  sailors  and  of  civil 
war-workers. 

Provision  is  being  made  for  the  tech- 
nical and  commercial  training  of  dis- 
charged officers  and  men,  and  for  state 
assistance  for  apprentices  whose  appi-en- 
ticeship  has  been  interrupted  by  war- 
service.  Priority  in  release  from  military 
service  is  given  to  men  having  definite 
employment  awaiting  them,  especially 
"pivotal  men,"  meaning  those  whose  early 
release  will  be  of  immediate  national 
value. 

In  Australia,  partly  disabled  soldiers  who 
have  received  vocational  training  in  Vic- 
toria, ha%'e  chosen,  among  other  vocations. 


HOSIERY 

For  Men  and  IVomcn 

has  not  only  ?n  irresistible  quality  that  appeals  to  the  eye, 
but  a  sturdy  wearing  worth  that  commends  it  strongly  to 
one's  common  sense.  Are  you  one  of  the  thousands  who  dailv 
derive  immeasurable  satisfaction  from  TRIE"  SHAPE  or 
do  you  buy — just  hosiery.^ 

If    your    dealer    does    not  have    TRUE    SHAPE,    we    will 
gladly  tell  you  of  one  who  has. 

TRUE  SHAPE  HOSIERY  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 
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clerical  work,  French  polishing,  artificial- 
limb  making,  poultry  farming,  cabinet- 
making,  fruit  -  growing,  motion  -  picture 
operating,  and  wool-pressing.  Returned 
soldiers  may  receive,  upon  approval  of  a 
State  Board,  loans  up  to  thirty-five  pounds 
for  the  purchase  of  furnitiu-e,  or  up  to 
fifty  pounds  for  material,  plants,  and 
seeds.  Soldiers'  widows  are  also  eligible 
to  receive  grants  and  loans  for  the 
])urchase  of  business  establishments,  for 
vocational  training,  for  the  education  of 
children,  and  for  relief  in  various  emer- 
gencies. 

South  Africa  has  a  National  Fund  for 
the  vocational  training  of  disabled  soldiers. 
Returned  soldiers  are  rapidly  finding  re- 
employment through  returned  soldiers" 
committees  distributed  through  the  Union 
of  South  Africa. 

In  France  all  mobilized  persons  must, 
wherever  possible,  be  reenii)l<)yed  in  their 
former  occuj)ation  at  salaries  nr)t  h^ss  than 
those  received  before  mobilization.  Proof 
fliat  resumption  of  the  employment  is  not 
possible  is  obligatiny  upon  the  employer. 
Tl)c  Chamber  of  Deputies  recently  granted 
all  demobilized  soldiers  a  gift  of  $rA).  In 
addition,  all  soldiers  who  took  part  in  the 
fighting  will  receive  $4  a  month  for  the 
time  they  were  mo1)ilized,  while  all  others 
will  receive  $'^  a  inonth. 

Both  Canada  and  Australia  have  taken 
measures  for  the  settlement  of  returned 
soldiers  on  the  laiul.  In  Caiuida  it  has 
been  made  esi)ecially  easy  for  ex-soldiers 
to  acquire  farming  land,  agricultural 
training,  and  necessary  i)relitiiinary  loans 
and  equipment.  In  France,  where  there  is 
no  new  land  to  be  taken  up,  military 
pensioners  and  civilian  victims  of  the  war 
may  obtain  frotii  the  ('n'dit  Agricole  loans 
for  the  acquisition  of  small  holdings  in 
the  country.  The  loans  bear  interest  at 
one  per  cent,  and  are  redeemable  in 
twenty-five  years.  The  guaranty'  required 
from  the  borrower  is  a  mortgage  on  the 
jn-operty  and  a  life-insurance  policy  in 
favor  of  the  lending  company. 

Among  the  activities  in  behalf  of  dis- 
a])le(i  soldiers  in  (}ermany,  one  ot  the  most 
interesting  was  the  establishment,  in 
Baden,  of  a  eomj)any  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  special  centers  of  industrj'  for 
those  who  were  not  likely  to  hold  their 
own  in  the  open  la})or  market.  The  in- 
ilustrial  plants  acquired  by  the  company 
included  a  saw-mill,  a  factory  for  the  con- 
struction and  re])airing  of  nia(!hinerv,  a 
jewelry  factory,  and  a  wood-working  shop. 
It  has  been  found  that  blinded  men  may 
practicably  be  employed  in  the  paper, 
incandescent  lamp,  chocolate,  box,  to- 
l)acco.  and  pen  and  tool  factories.  Much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  finding  op- 
l)ort unities  for  those  whose  sight  has  been 
d(>stroyed,  and  the  men  have  themselves 
formed  a  "German  League  of  Blinded 
Soldiers." 

The  transition  from  war  to  peace  condi- 
tions created  many  problems  in  regard  to 
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labor.  In  Great  Britain,  Avhere  enormous 
numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children  were 
employed  in  munitions  -  factories,  these 
civilian  workers  have  been  demobiUzed  as 
gradually  as  possible,  those  who  were 
necessarily  thrown  out  of  work  recei\ing 
allowances  during  periods  of  unavoidable 
unemployment  for  a  maximum  period  of 
thirteen  weeks.  Alen  over  eighteen  re- 
ceived $6  a  week,  women  over  eighteen,  .fo 
a  week.  Allowances  were  granted  to 
juveniles  conditioned  upon  their  attending 
a  course  of  instruction. 

A  report  upon  juvenile  employment  to 
the  British  Ministry-  of  Reconstruction 
states  that  the  great  demand  for  young 
people  for  work  t  hi-ough  long  hours,  at  dis- 
proportionately high  wages,  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly demoi-alizing.  In  order  to  min- 
imize the  mischievous  effects  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  last  four  j^ears  on  the  rising 
generation,  the  report  r<'commends  that 
efforts  be  made  to  insure  that  girls  and  boys 
now  thrown  out  of  work  be  protected 
against  the  demoralization  consequent 
up(m  sudden  unemj)loymont,  that  their 
chara(!tcrs,  physique,  and  industrial  quali- 
fications be  improved  by  training,  and  that 
thej^  shall  be  prepared  to  return  to  in- 
dustry as  soon  as  there  are  suitable  open- 
ings. The  report  includes  a  recommenda- 
tion that  centers  for  unemployed  boys 
and  girls  be  established  in  all  towns  with 
a  population  of  more  than  2().(KK). 

Labor-problems  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  cost  of  family  maintinaiice,  which 
is  consequently  a  matter  of  frequent  in- 
vestigation.    We  ar('  told: 

"  A  commiltee  appointed  by  the  British 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  inquire 
into  the  actual  increase  since  .Tune,  1014, 
in  \]\v  cost  of  living  of  the  working  jH-ople, 
has  issued  a  report  in  which  it  is  estimated 
that  the  average  rise  in  family  expenditures 
of  the  working  |)t'0|)le  between  .Inly.  l!U4, 
and  .June,  VMii,,  was  seventy-four  per  cent., 
the  incai'ase  of  expenditures  of  skilled 
workers  being  sixty-seven  per  cent.,  and  of 
unskilled  workers  eighty-one  i)er  cent. 
Counter-balancing  factors,  other  than  in- 
creased wages,  were  abundance  of  employ- 
ment, rise  of  workers  from  unskilled  to 
skilled  gro\ips,  and  a  large  addition  of 
women  to  industry,  who  have  supple- 
mented family  incomes." 

Schemes  for  industrial  arbitration  are 
occupying  the  various  governments,  and 
the  housing  problem  also  demands  atten- 
tion. In  Great  Britain  house-building  has 
often  been  carried  on  by  Public  Utilitj- 
Societies,  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
our  Building  Loan  Associations.  A  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Minister  of  He- 
construction  to  consider  how  to  encourage 
private  enterprise  in  building  houses  for 
the  working  people  recommends  that  the 
state  assist  the  activities  of  the  Public 
Utility  Societies  by  loans  of  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  any  housing  schemes 
that  they  may  carry  out,  such  loans  to  be 
at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  advances  to  be 
made  during  building,  and  repayment 
to  be  .spread  over  a  period  of  fifty  ^ears. 


The  committee's  opinion  is  that  unless 
the  state  extends  aid,  private  enterprise 
will  postpone  building  until  labor  and 
materials  are  cheaper,  and  urgently  needed 
houses  will  not  be  forthcoming. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  planned 
to  spend  $20,000,000  in  public  works  and 
improvements,  of  which  large  sums  Avill 
be  used  in  such  centers  as  Montreal,  where 
the  unemployment  situation  demands 
special  attention. 

Plans  for  industrial  and  agricultural 
reconstruction  are  so  numerous  and  varied 
that  it  is  feasible  to  give  only  a  few  details. 
France,  Belgium,  and  Italy  have,  of  course, 
sijecial  problems  to  meet  in  their  deA'astated 
districts.  In  the  invaded  regions  govern- 
ment aid  is  especially  required.  One  great 
scheme  pro\ndes  for  the  adaptation  of  the 
munitions  -  factories  to  the  needs  of  re- 
construction: Foundries  can  turn  out 
rails,  plows,  and  tools  in  place  of  guns; 
works  that  i)roduced  exjilosiA'es  may  be 
utilized  for  the  mamifacture  of  fertilizers, 
and  shops  that  have  been  working  in 
wood  for  airi)lanes  can  make  window-  and 
door-frames.  Cooperative  buying  is  also 
an  expedient  widely  adopted  in  France. 

Italy  has  been  studying  the  i>roblem  of 
bringing  up  to  the  maximum  efficient 
such  land  as  is  not  well  <'ultivated.  All  the 
land  in  the  kingdom  is  to  be  carefully 
surveyed.  The  Government  will  i)robably 
require  private  owners  either  to  develoi) 
their  land  to  the  highest  )X)int  by  scientific 
methods,  or  to  rent  it  either  to  the  state 
or  to  i>ersous  who  A\ill  use  the  proper 
means  of  cultivation.     To  quote: 

"An  association  to  protect  farmers  against 
speculative  prices  for  agricultural  material 
and  iini)lements  has  been  formed  by  the 
Bank  of  Central  Italy  for  agriculture  and 
commerce.  The  association  ])lans  to  pur- 
chase larg«'  f|uantities  of  all  things  needed 
in  the  (udtivation  of  land  direct  from  tin- 
manufacturers  and  producers  at  a  time 
when  i)rices  are  most  convenient  and  then 
to  sell  them  to  the  farnurs  without  iirolit. 
A  system  of  rationing  the  supplies  of  see<l 
and  implements  will  be  established  so  as 
to  insure  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution. 
Warehouses  will  be  ))lanned  in  various 
centers  so  that  the  farmers  need  not  be 
forced  to  dump  their  i)roducts  on  a  market 
wh<>n  over-suppli<>d.  In  these  the  farmers 
will  be  permitted  to  store  their  goods  at  a 
small  cost  and  money  will  be  advanced  to 
thetn  if  needed,  with  the  stored  goods  as  a 
guaranty." 

Measures  Iuinc  been  taken  for  i)rote(ting 
the  forest  lands,  and  it  has  been  recommend- 
ed that  frozen  meats  be  largely  imjjorted 
in  order  to  insun  the  conservation  of  live 
stock. 

In  Great  Britain,  \\f  read: 

"The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fislieries 
has  given  notice  to  farmers  tliat  the  j)rices 
to  be  fi\t  for  the  191!)  crop  of  t lie  cereals 
at  pres(>nt  controlled  will  in  no  case  be  less 
than  the  prices  at  present  in  o|>eration  for 
the  lOlS  crop.  These  <'«>reals  are  rye. 
wheat,  oats,  and  l)arley.  The  noti<'«> 
applies  to  England  and  Wales  only." 

Tln'   Goxtrni-.ieut   has   negotiated    for   a 
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Gaining  4,000  Miles 

By  Caring  for  Tread  Cuts 


/"yZV  a  large  car,  the  right-rear  tire  had 
^^  only  run  2,000  miles  by  May.  Then  a 
small  tread  cut  was  noticed.  The  owner 
had  his  chauffeur  repair  it.  The  tire  is  still 
in  service  after  having  already  served  for 
8,000  miles.  If  the  tread  cut  had  been 
neglected,  4,000  miles  would  have  been  the 
utmostof  mileage  for  the  injured  tire.  Timely 
care  meant  a  clear  gain  of  4,000  miles — 
more  than  enough  for  a  run  from  Boston 
to  San  Francisco.  Ask  your  Goodyear 
Service  Station,  or  write  to  Akron,  for 
Lesson  2  of  the  Goodyear  Conservation 
Course— telling  how  to  care  for  tread  cuts. 

"^rOT  even  the  Goodyear  All  -Weather  tread  can 
•^"^  absolutely  protect  tires  from  tread  cuts  and 
their  costly  consequences. 

The  toughness  of  its  deep  diamond  studs  can  do 
no  more  than  diminish  the  number  of  cuts,  and 
delay  materially  their  effects. 

Scraps  of  metal    and    glass,  switch-points  in   car 


tracks,  and  sharp  chips  of  stone  will  cut  the  best 
of  treads  %vhen  squarely  struck. 

If  such  cuts  are  not  promptly  and  properly  re- 
paired, they  enlarge  rapidly,  and  deepen. 

Sand  and  moisture  are  forced  in  and  tread  separa- 
tion soon  begins. 

If  the  injury  is  still  neglected,  the  moisture  pene- 
trates the  body  of  the  tire  and  after  a  few  months, 
causes  fabric  rotting,  ending  in  a  blowout. 

0  0  0 

Inspect  your  tires  regularly  and  frequently.  As 
soon  as  a  fresh  tread  cut  is  noticed  have  it  repaired, 
or  repair  it  yourself  as  directed  in  Lesson  2  of 
the  Goodyear  Conservation  Course. 

Make  a  can  of  Goodyear  Tire  Putty  a  part  of  your 
car's  equipment. 

With  it  you  or  your  chauffeur  can  repair  tread  in- 
juries quickly  and  at  a  cost  of  only  a  few  cents. 

Any  Goodyear  Service  Station  can  supply  it  and 
many  other  Goodyear  Tire  Savers  —  inexpensive 
little  things  that  save  big  tire  bills. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  CS,  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 
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billion  square  feet  of  Canadian  lumber  of 
aU  grades,  valued  at  about  iJMO.OOCOOO. 

Among  the  industrial  improvements 
contemplated  in  British  plans  are  the 
elimination  of  fuel  waste,  the  d'  'op- 
ment  of  potash  supplies,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dye  industry  bj-  means  of 
state  financial  aid.  The  metal  and  wool 
industries  are  to  be  especially  stimulated. 

Railways  and  other  means  of  communica- 
tion figure  largely  in  reports  from  European 
countries.  France  has  had  the  grateful 
task  of  arranging  for  the  linking  of  the 
roads  of  Alsace-Lorraine  Avith  the  French 
system.  From  German}'  it  is  reijorted 
that  the  Klrupps  are  busy  constructing 
railway  material,  especially  trucks,  in 
preparation  for  extensive  traffic  following 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  In 
Great  Britain  a  Select  Committee  of  the  ■ 
House  of  Commons  has  reported  in  favor 
of  a  unification  or  amalgamation  of  rail- 
way systems,  whether  under  private  own- 
ership, government  ownership,  or  gov- 
ernment management  or  control.  Later, 
the  Minister  of  Munitions  reported  that  the 
Government  expected  to  take  over  the 
operation  of  the  railways,  as  there  was  no 
way  under  present  conditions  in  which 
private  interests  could  handle  the  roads  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  adequate  trans{X)rt  facilities  for  the 
rapid  revival  of  industry.  It  appears  from 
a  report  to  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction 
that: 

"Competition  between  the  big  railways 
has  resulted  in  an  unnecessary  multiplica- 
tion of  types  and  that  in  no  other  country 
has  individuality  been  allowed  so  much  free 
scope,  with  the  result  that  British  railways 
are  severely  handicapped  and  their  opera- 
tion not  so  economical  as  it  might  be. 
The  committee  recommends  certain  steps 
to  be  taken  for  carrying  out  standardization 
of  railway  plant  as  far  as  it  is  practicable 
to  do  so." 

Early  last  summer  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment announced  its  intention  of  issuing  a 
loan  for  two  or  three  .milliards  of  pesos 
(approximately  two  or  three  billion  dollars) 
in  order  to  take  over  the  railways  of  the 
kingdom    and    to  build  new  branch  lines. 

During  the  war  the  political  difficulties  of 
Switzerland  were  greatly  increased  by  her 
dependence  upon  the  belligerent  countries 
for  fuel;  consequently,  the  General  Direction 
of  the  Swiss  Federal  Railways  has  outlined 
a  detailed  plan  for  the  electrification  of  the 
roads  through  the  utilization  of  water- 
power. 

During  the  present  year  the  Canadian 
Government  will  expend  probably  $.'iO,- 
000.000  on  the  railways  of  the  Dominion. 

Aerial  postal  service  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  there  are  many  projects  for  its 
extension.     In  France,  we  learn, 

"The  Interministerial  Commission  has 
planned  ar\d  elaborated  to  its  least  details 
the  most  complete  system  of  aerial  com- 
munication between  the  principal  towns 
of  France,  which  is  ready  to  be  .brought 
into  action  the  moment  circumstances  per- 
mit.     The  service  most  carefullv  worked 
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out  is  that  from  Paris  to  Nice,  calling  at 
Dijon,  Lj'ons,  and  Marseilles,  to  be 
eventually  extended  to  Genoa  and  Rome." 

Last  December  an  air-mail  service  of 
one  machine  a  day  was  already  in  opera- 
tion between  London  and  Glasgow  by  way 
of  Newcastle  and  Edinburgh.  The  British 
Government  has  for  some  time  had  under 
consideration  what  steps  must  be  taken  io 
develop  and  regulate  a\'iation  for  civil 
and  commercial  purposes,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  win  be  possible  and  ad\'isable  to 
utilize  the  war-trained  personnel  in  com- 
mercial aviation,  and  yet  leave  a  surplus 
for  naval  and  military  requirements.  The 
Deidscher  Aussenhandel  of  August  15, 
1918,  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that: 

"Austria  has  had  since  April  a  line  from 
Vienna  to  Lemberg;  Hungarj'  has  in- 
stituted one  between  Budapest  and  Odessa, 
and  Brest-Li tovsk  and  Kief;  Denmark, 
between  Copenhagen  and  Skagen.  for 
mails  and  passengers;  and  Italy  Iwtween 
Rome  and  Turin,  and  between  the  main- 
land and  Sardinia.  A  service  between 
Paris,  Brussels,  and  London  is  contem- 
plated after  the  war.  Lines  are  projected, 
but  not  yet  working,  between  Paris  and  St. 
Nazaire;  Paris,  Marseilles,  and  Nice; 
Stw-kholm  and  Gulf  of  Finland;  Petro- 
grad  and  ^loscow;  Odessa  and  Constanti- 
nople; Stavanger  and  Aberdeen.  In 
Holland  postal  air  communication  is  con- 
temi)lated  between  Amsterdam  and  Gron- 
ingen,  and  Rotterdam  and  Groningen." 

In  New  Zealand,  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral has  announced  that  upon  the  conclusion 
of  peace  it  is  })roposed  to  establish  an  air- 
mail service  from  Auckland  to  Dunedin,  a 
distance  of  about  seven  hundred  miles. 

In  regard  to  shipping',  it  is  the  declared 
pohcy  of  the  British  Government  to 
release  privately  owTied  tonnage  from  na- 
tional control  as  speedily  as  consistent  with 
l)ublic  interests.  Government  ships  are 
to  be  sold  to  private  owners.  All  priority 
in  supplies,  labor,  and  the  housing  of  work- 
men is  to  be  given  to  ship-huilders.  and 
it  is  the  d»%iire  of  the  siiii)i)ing  controller 
that  private  yards  shall  in  future  be  open 
to  ship-owners.  A  cablegram  from  the 
United  States  Consul-General  in  London, 
dated  January  9,  states  that: 

"The  Ministry  of  Shipping  announced 
increased  tonnage  available  for  bringing 
imports  to  Great  Britain  hy  1().(KK).(KX) 
tons  of  goods  a  year.  The  amount  of  space 
available  for  commercial  cargo  in  North 
America  is  doulilcd,  and  instead  of  cargo 
comi)eting  for  si)ace,  space  is  now  com- 
peting for  cargo." 

The  Italian  Government  has  authorized 
the  construction,  at  Naples,  of  the  greatest 
diy  dock  on  the  Mediterranean.  In  Italy 
To-day  it  is  stated  that: 

"Under  a  recent  decrc^e.  all  new  merchant 
ships  which  become  part  of  the  mercliant 
marine  from  August  27,  1918,  to  December 
21,  1920,  if  acquired  abroad,  or  from 
Jamiary  1,  1920,  to  June  ;}0.  1921.  if  con- 
■str'ucted  in  Italy,  may  not  enjoy  the 
libfTly  of  free  operation,  but  will  be  char- 
tered by  the  Government  for  two  years." 

During  1919  the  Canadian  Government 


expended  .^40,000,000  in  ship-building, 
the  average '"^ost'  of  construction  being 
about  .1200  a  ton. 

The  great  demand  has  stimulated  ship- 
building all  over  the  world.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  the  Philippines 
efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Government 
to  promote  the  building  of  ships,  par- 
ticularly for  interisland  trade. 

Long  before  the  close  of  the  war.  Great 
Britain  was  making  preparations  to  secure 
preeminence  in  overseas  markets,  and  all 
methods  to  improve  production  and  dis- 
tribution are  being  adopted  in  order  to 
increase  export  trade.  The  British  Manu- 
facturers' Corporation  is  one  of  the  newer 
orgaiU7-ations  for  this  purpose. 

Canada  has  estaljlished  a  Canadian 
Tra^ie  Comikisisi<jn  with  headquarters  in 
Ottawa  and  eonnetftions  in^  London,  for 
the  purjKise  of  developing  Canadian  export 
trade,  and  especially  with  a  vi&w  to  secur- 
ing orders  for  materials  tot  be  used  in 
reconstruction  work  in  the  devastated 
areas. 

Japan  has  created  the  Municipal  Foreign- 
Trade  Bureau  at  Yokohama,  which  will  aid 
in  establishing  a  great  commercial  museum 
in  that  city. 

An  extract  from  Der  Welthandel  states: 

■'A  syndicate  named  'Spes'  (Syndicat 
pour  rExportatiun  Siii.-<se)  has  been  formed 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce of  Basel,  (Jeneva,  and  Zurich  ff)r  the 
purpose  of  encouragmg  the  export  of  Swiss 
products.  Goods  of  purely  Swiss  origin 
will  be  marked  with  the  trade-mark 
'Spes.'  Any  Swiss  j)roducer  of  trade  com- 
niodities  may  belong  to  the  syndicate, 
provided  he  has  fulfilled  the  statutory' 
conditions  regardmg  the  Swiss  origin  of  his 
goods,  the  capital  employed,  and  the 
persons  engaged  in  tlieir  production." 

According  to  a  report  from  the  United 
States  Consul-General  at  Barcelona, 

"A  Commission  of  Spanish  Engineers  has 
be<^n  appointed  by  royal  order  to  study  the 
actual  state  anid  proi)able  development  of 
the  metallurgical  industries  in  the  republics 
of  South  .\merii-a.  including  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  possihiIiti(>s  of  Spanish  com- 
mercial expansion,  the  markets  for  Si)anish 
metallurgical  products,  and  Ihe  procuring 
of  raw  materials." 

The  Uruguayan  Gov^ernment  has  issued 
a  decree  providmg  for  the  first  American 
Congress  of  Commercial  Education  and 
Economic  (^oinincn-ial  Expansion,  to  be 
held  at  Monte\  ideo.  The  object  will  be 
(a)  to  study  the  manner  in  which  coni- 
Aiercial  education  is  to  l)e  guided  and  de- 
veloped in  each  country  and  (b)  to  study 
the  means  of  accomplishing  in  an  adeqiuite 
manner  the  economic  commercial  expan- 
sion of  and  between  The  luitions  of  the 
American  continent. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  line  with  the  declaration 
of  the  president  of  the  London  City  and 
Midland  Bank  that  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  insure  London's  continued  status 
as  the  financial  center  of  the  world  that 
a  British  Hoyal  Commission  has  be<Mi  aj*- 
pointed    to    consider    the    advisability    of 
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cretar 


Underwood 
&  UDderwood 


General  Ordnance  Company: 

The  Department  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of 
the  excellent  work  done  by  your  Company  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manufacture  of  depth  charge  projectors. 
The  projectors  are  considered  a  valuable  weapon,  and 
due  to  the  diligence  shown  by  your  Company,  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  Department  to  place  these  guns  in 
service  immediately.  It  is  anticipated  that  they  will  be 
a  considerable  factor  in  connection  with  the  anti-sub- 
marine warfare. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOSEPHUS  DANIELS 

This  Company  Now  Makes 
National  Tractors 


SECRETARY  DANIELS'  letter  proves  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  work  of  The  General  Ordnance  Company 
during  the  war. 

The  Company  was  preeminently  successful  in  exceeding  its  con- 
tract requirements  by  50  "^r  in  the  manufacture  of  naval  ordnance, 
the  famous  Y  Gun  referred  to  by  Secretary  Daniels  and  the  interna- 
tionally used  Davis  Aeroplane  Gun. 

Now,  turning  its  skilled  hand  from  weapons  of  destruction  to 
machines  of  construction.  The  General  Ordnance  Company  is 
manufacturing. the  National  Tractor. 

The  National  Tractor  is  not  an  inventor's  dream  but  has  behind 
it  years  of  patient  research,  experiment  and  development.  It  has 
made  good  on  the  farm  and  did  its  bit  in  helping  to  raise  the  food 
which  won  the  war. 

The  men  of  the  Ordnance  Company,  whose  previous  engineering 
and  manufacturing  experience  was  perhaps  as  extensive  as  that  of  any 
other  group  of  men  in  the  United  States,  selected  the  manufacture  of 
the  National  Tractor  for  their  field  of  future  activity  only  after  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  entire  tractor  situation.  In  association  with 
the  men  who  developed  and  produced  this  successful  machine,  they 


are  already  enlarging  the  plants  devoted  to  its  manufacture  and  in- 
creasing its  production  to  meet  the  pressing  and  nation-^dde  demand 
for  a  powerful,  economical  and  successful  tractor. 

The  Company  is  now  making  contracts  with  a  limited  number  of 
representative  distributors  all  over  the  United  States,  and  proposes  to 
back  up  these  distributors  with  an  extensive  national  advertising  cam- 
paign, production  right  and  in  quantity  and  cooperation  to  the  limit. 

If  you  are  a  man  of  this  type — if  you  know  the  future  of  the 
tractor  business  and  have  only  been  waiting  for  the  finally  successful 
tractor  backed  by  a  progressive  and  successful  company,  communicate 
with  our  Ne>v  York  Office  at  once. 

We  want  you  to  meet  the  men  who  are  applying  to  this  work  the 
ideals  of  ''nothing  but  the  best"  and  that  on  time — which  made  them 
make  good  for  the  government. 

We  want  you  to  make  a  tliorough  investigation  of  the  National 
Tractor — to  prove  it  to  yourself — to  learn  why  it  will  dominate  the 
field — a  thing  which  you  can  only  believe  after  conclusive  and 
thorough  demonstration. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  write  us  immediately,  and  if  possible 
make  an  appointment  when  you  can  come  to  New  York  and  be  given 
all  the  facts  on  what  is  going  to  be  the  big  tractor  business  of  the  future. 


^Tractor 


National  Tractor  Company 

(Division  of  the  General  Ordnance  Co.) 
New  York  Office:  512  Fifth  Avenue  (Dept.  A) 
Plants:   Derby,  Conn.,  and  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
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"To  the  Fourth  Generation'^ 

Imperfect  flowers,  tasteless,  ill  sized  or 
tough  vegetables  have  "no  pride  of  ancestry, 
no  hope  in  posterity."  Their  imperfections, 
under  ideal  conditions,  might  be  worked  out 
in  from  four  to  forty  generations.  But  you 
cannot  afford,  year  after  year,  to  select  the 
best  samples  from  vine  and  plant  and  rear 
the  seed  to  restore  the  perfect  qualities 
nature  ordained. 

FERRY'S  Seeds 

are  the  result  of  many  generations  of  scientific  selection. 
They  hold  the  promise  of  Nature's  perfect  qualities 
freed  from  every  impoverishment.  Plant 
Ferry's  Seeds  and  enjoy  this  extra  insurance 
of  garden  success. 

Write  for  the  1919  Ferry  "Seed  Annual.  " 
A  copy  ivill  be  sent  you  free.  Dealers 
everywhere  sell  Ferry's  Pedigreed  Seeds. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Michigan 
(and  Windsor,  Ontario) 

t^'f^j-  ;'^»  ■■-■■■  \\,  !  /t"1 
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placing  the  currency  of  the  United  King- 
dom on  a  decimal  basis. 

From  a  quotation  from  the  Welthandel 
it  appears  that  Holland,  taught  by  bitter 
experience  during  the  war,  has  been  mak- 
ing many  efforts  to  render  herself  inde- 
pendent of  other  countries.  Thus  we 
read: 

"The  progress  of  the  lignite  industry  is 
noteworthy,  the  annual  output  reaching 
roughly  1,000,000  tons.  A  company  is 
developing  the  nitrates  industry  (winning 
nitrogen  from  the  air).  Xewly  discovered 
phosphate  beds  are  being  worked  by  a 
consortium.  A  salt -mining  industry  has 
been  started  which  will  entirely  meet  all 
demands  at  home.  The  recent  construc- 
tion of  the  first  ferroconcrete  ship  in  Hol- 
land has  led  to  the  erection  of  large  mills 
for  the  manufacture  of  ferro-concrete. 
All  these  undertakings  signify  the  begin- 
ning of  completely  new  industries  in  Hol- 
land. It  is  recommended  that  the  director 
and  managing  dire<^tor  of  any  company 
actively  employed  in  Holland  shall  be  of 
Dutch  nationality,  that  the  majority  of 
shares  be  held  by  Dutchmen,  and  that  in 
undertakings  of  peculiar  national  im- 
portance, such  as  shipping  and  mining,  the 
state  should  be  represented." 

The  Messager  d'Athbnes  states  that  the 
lignite- mines  at  Fiorina  are  to  become 
state  property.  This  is  the  first  step  by 
the  Greek  Government  toward  acquiring 
all  the  mines  in  Greece. 

It  has  often  been  discust  whether  emi- 
gratiofl  would  be  increased  or  checked  in 
consequence  of  i)ost-\var  conditions.  From 
the  Italian  pap<>r,  //  Sole,  it  appears  that 
the  Emigration  Section  of  the  Italian  He- 
construction  Commission  has  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  regulating  emigration  in 
such  a  way  that  it  should  not  check  the 
im})eratively  necessary  increase  of  na- 
tional production. 


Nothing   Concealed. — The  Ju.mor   Sib 

(conjuring  at  the  men's  smoker) — "  Now. 
are  you  <iuite  sure  the  haversack's  empty?  " 
His  Assist.^nt — "  Absolutely,  sir.  The 
rabbit  wot  you  put  in  it's  got  away,  sir." — 
Lomton  Sketch. 


WARNLNG! 


BF>W.\RE    OF    SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  1)6 
paid  to  strangers  e%en  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  espe<Mally  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  suliscrijitions  is  never 
gi\en  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  dire<'t, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
n^ake  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  ct)niiniinity 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  aiu)ther  inter\iew  with  the  .igent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnai.i.s  Comi'wt. 

3r)4-;{()0  Fourtli  A\t'Hue, 
New  York  City. 


There's  an  Oliver 
Dealer  Near  Ifou 


Think  what  that  means  in  service  to  every  farm 
owner !  The  knowledge  that  you  can  drive  to 
town  today— any  day — and  get  an  Oliver  Plow  or 
an  Oliver  part,  and  how  important  such  a  service  is 
this  Spring  when  the  ownership  of  a  tractor  and  of 
a  plow,  even  at  the  last  moment,  will  insure  the 
planting  and  harvesting  of  a  crop  from  acres  that 
otherwise  would  be  unproductive. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  Oliver  effort  has 
been  to  make  the  Oliver  Institution  something 
more  than  a  distant  and  impersonal  factory.  The 
Oliver  conception  of  its  purpose  is  frankly  this : 
First — To  build  a  product  that  will  stand  up  under 
the  hardest  usage,  rendering  honest  service ;  and 
that  will  fit  the  seed  bed  best.  Second— To  place 
within  immediate  reach  of  every  farm,  a  competent 
dealer.  The  duty  of  that  dealer  is  not  simply  to 
sell  Oliver  tools.  He  must  co-operate  with  the 
farm  owner  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Oliver  dealers  help  to  bring  to  the  farm  owners 
in  their  territory  a  more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  tillage  required  by  the  different  soil  conditions, 
of  plow  designs,  of  the  proper  plow  hitches,  of 
tractor  construction  and  operation  —  information 
that  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works  has  gained 
from  over  sixty  years  experience  in  the  manufacture 
and  study  of  farm  implements. 

For  Oliver  is  selling,  not  just  plows,  but  results — 
not  just  farm  implements,  but  more  bushels. 

The  Oliver  dealer  wants  you  to  be  satisfied.  He 
realizes  that  it  is  just  as  much  to  his  interest  as  it 
is  to  yours  that  you  receive  the  fullest  service  of 
which  Oliver  Implements  are  capable,  and  he  is 
ready  to  co-operate  with  you  to  the  limit  in  making 
sure  that  you  receive  that  service. 

This  Spring,  therefore,  when  you   are  buying  a   tractor,  choose 
your  plow  and  tractor  tools  carefully. 

Remember — that  plow  service  and  dealer  service  in  all  their 
phases  mean  more  bushels. 

There's  an  Oliver  dealer  near  you. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 

South  Bend,   Indiana 

ji^asi^i'iiiiiiiihiiiiiiiiEiiiiiiiiiiidi 


OLIVER 
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"Oliver  Plowed  Fields 
Bring  Greatest  Yields" 
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THE  CRYSTALLIZED  EXTRACT  OF 

Barrington  Hall  Coffee 

Send  Today  For  Trial  Jar! 

AFTER  four  years  of  preparation  and  months  of  valiant  service 
^  in  front  line  trenches,  Soluble  Barrington  Hall  Coffee  is  now 
released  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  civilian  use.  Until  your  grocer  can 
supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and  45c  and  we  will  mail  you  a  full  size  jar 
to  acquamt  you  with  .the  smooth,  delicious  flavor  of  this  new  coffee. 

The  vacuum-sealed,  standard  glass  jar  contams  the  pure,  crystallized 
extract  of  a  pound  of  Baker-ized  Barrington  Hall  Coffee  which  is  percolated 
for  you  at  the  factory  by  expert  coffee  makers  and  reduced  to  a  concen- 
trated powder.  All  you  have  to  do  is  add  hot  or  cold  water  and  serve. 
It  dissolves  instantly. 

"Good-Bye,  Old  Coffee  Pot" 

Soluble  Barrington  Hall  makes  your  bothersdme  coffee  pot  or  percolator  unnecessary. 
Me5sy  coffee  grounds  are  eliminated  and  tliere  is  no  waste,  no  waiting,  no  uncertainty  as 
to  results. 

Ask  Your  Grocer  For   It! 

We  are  supplying  the  grocery  trade  as  fast  as  possible  but  if  your  grocer  has  not  yet 
received  his  shipment  of  Soluble  Barrington  Hall,  send  us  his  name,  with  45c,  the  regular 
retail  price,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  full-size,  standard  jar  (the  crystallized  extract  of  a 
pound  of  Balcer-ized  Barrington  Hall  Coffee).  , 

BAKER    IMPORTING   COMPANY 


244  North  Second  Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 


124  Hudson  Street 
NEW  YORK 


CUT  HERE 


Enclosed  find  45c  (or  which  please  send  a  full-size  standard  jar  of  Soluble  Barrington 
Hall  Coffee. 

(Name) 

( Address)  _ 

(Grocer's  Name). ^___ 

(His  Address)^ 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


WITH  THE  YANKEE  "SUICIDE  FLEET' 
IN  FRENCH  WATERS 


T  TS  official  title  was  "The  United  States 
-'-  Patrol  Squadron  Based  on  the  Fleet  in 
European  Waters,"  but  it  was  called 
either  "The  Easter  Egg  FlotiUa"  or  "The 
Suicide  Club"  for  short.  Doubtless  the 
"Easter  Egg"  idea  was  suggested  by  the 
nestful  of  "eggs,"  or  depth-bombs,  that 
each  of  the  httle  boats  carried  ready  to 
drop  over  the  stern.  As  for  the  reason 
that  the  squadron  began  to  be  called 
"The  Suicide  Club,"  that  is  simplicity 
itself.  In  boats  that  were  never  expected 
to  fight,  the  largest  of  them  hardly  more 
than  seven  hundred  tons  gross,  many  of 
them  so  delicately  balanced  that  the 
weight  of  the  single  gun  they  had  to  cany 
was  almost  enough  to  turn  them  topsy- 
tur\'y,  any  of  them  sure  to  be  instan- 
taneously distributed  over  the  sea  if 
touched  by  a  torpedo,  hfe  is  likely  to  be  a 
precarious  and  brief  matter.  Most  of  the 
vessels  were  extemporized  from  pleasure 
ja^hts;  and  their  crews  were  e.xtem- 
porized  in  much  the  same  manner.  From 
stokers  to  commanders,  the  men  had  vol- 
unteered from  every  rank  of  life,  and  from 
every  part  of  the  "good  old  U.  S.  A.,"  that 
most  of  them  regretted  they  had  ever,  in 
a]^moment  of  mistaken  enthusiasm,  left  be- 
hind. Nevertheless,  says  Reginald  Wright 
Kauffman  in  a  lively  account  of  "Our 
XaA'y  at  Work,"  recently  published  by 
Bobbs-Merrill,  "there  is  not  a  pilot  on  the 
lYench  coast  but  will  tell  j'ou  that,  within 
six  months  after  the  arrival  of  this  mos- 
quito flotilla,  the  S.  O.  S.  calls  were  re- 
duced by  more  than  half."  As  he  sums 
up  the  matter  poetically  in  a  bit  of  verse 
that  heads  his  first  chapter: 

Now.  Mr.  Wall  of  Wall  .St..  he  built  himself  a 
yacht. 
And  he  l)uUi  that  yacht  for  comfort  and  for  sjieed ; 
He  didii't  mean  that  it  should  go 
Beyond  a  himdrod  miles  or  so; 
He  wanted  something  made  foi  sliow, 
Wliere  he  could  drink  and  feed. 

Then  Uncle  Sam'l  went  to  war  and  hatln't  aay 
boats, 
Or  not  enough  to  guard  the  stormj'  g  -een. 
And  so  lie  said  lo  Mr.  WaU: 
"I'll  take  your  si.\-feet-over-all 
.\nd  set  it  out  to  get  the  tall 
Upon  the  submarine." 

"  A  cruisuig-nghter?       Never!"       (The    experts 
chonj.sed  that.) 
•She'll  sink  l)efore  she's  half-way  out  to  France." 
Hut  Sam  cut  out  her  Iwithtubs  while. 
He  painted  her  a  perfect  fright 
iVud  loaded  her  with  dyiiamit-e; 
Says  he:    "  I'll  take  a  cliance." 

•Oood  night!"  said  Wall  of  WaU  St. ;  the  experts 
.said  it,  too; 
But  Vncle  Sam  was  sot  and  sibylluio; 
His  little  plan,  it  wani't  a  jo.sh. 
Wall's  boat's  as  dry's  a  mackint'osh ; 
She  rights,  bgum;  what's  more,  b'gosh. 
She  gits  the  submarine! 

.lust  bow  she  gets  the  submarine,  mid  is 
sometimes  got  by  the  same,  is  related  at 
some  length.     Says  Mr.  Kauffnian: 

1  first  sailed  with  the  Suicide  Fleet  in 
the  .-arlv  autumn  of  1917.  .  .  .  Those  were 
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HITS 


Yoti  Can't  Get  Away  Fi-om 


Ja-Da! 


^      CHORUS  With  lots  of  J;i  Da 


SHAKE  hands  with  two  wonderful  song  hits,  newcomers  fro 
*'Song  Headquarters."     You'll  be  glad     ^ 
to   know  them  'cause   they're  full  of  that 
war-»is-over-.lets-be-happy   spirit  of   1919— 
'cause   they   make    you   smile   and   hum  and 
whistle  and  feel  good  all  over. 

They're  songs  alive  with  fascinating  melody, 
rounded  out  with  snappy  lyrics— that's  why 
they've  swept  into  popularity  at  the 
theatres,  the  restaurants  and  wide- 
awake homes. 


^^(T^^roT^ 


^ 


^ 


W.rtis  and  Music  by 
BOB  CARLETON 

J^ »c r- 


^ 


Ja   Da,, 


Ja   Da,_ 


trnr^rrT^^ 


y, 

Ja  Da  Ja  DaJingJing 


^ 


-^- 


rn 


i^ 


Hear 


Jing,     Ja  Da,        Ja  Da,       Ja  Da,Ja  DaJiug.JiXig, 


Take  this  page  to  your  piano 
and  try  out  the  choruses- 
sing    'em — learn    'em — 

gel  the  complete  sheet 
music  wherever 
viusic  is  sold. 


AttKeSW 


l^giir'  F,^-pt^ 


«^ 
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^ 
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'^bucant^o 
I  wrong  with 
^  any  Feist 


Jiag.    That's  a  fun-ny  lit-tk  bit  of    mel-o  -  dy_ 

fc==te=s=E=r 


^p-  p  F''^'^^ 


Its  so  sooth-iDg  and  ap-  peal-lng  to    ine,_  It  goes 


BjJnJi.hJ"i,^ff 


^ 


a 


Ja  Da,      Ja  Da,        Ja  Da.JaDa  Jing. Jing,  Jing! 


OntheTalKinS 
Machine 


" Ja-Da* ^ — the  Jazzensation 

The  jazziest  jazz  song  ever  jazzed — a  new  hit  composed  i^y  that  part  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy  known  as  Bob  Carleton — sung  all  over  that  part  of  the  world 
known  as  the  United  States,  "Ja-T)a,"  with  its  peculiar,  tantalizing  dance- 
song  melody,  is  already  a  big  favorite  where\er  there's  life  and  music — in  the 
theatre,  the  cabaret  and  the  home.  Take  this  page  to  your  piano  and  try  it 
out— you'll  know  why  "Ja-Da"  is  a  tremendous  hit. 

"Salvation  Lassie  of  Mine** 

There's  no  reward  like  the  appreciation  of  work  well  done — and  that  reward  goes  out 
to  the  Salvation  Lassie  in  this  wonderful  new  song  written  by  Jack  Caddigan  and 
"Chick"  Story.  The  warm,  hoiiest  words  and  beautiful  melody  are  real  appreciation 
for  all  the  hot  coffee  and  doughnuts,  all  the  comfort  and  cheer  the  Saixation  Lassie  so 
bravely  distributed  where  life  was  just  a  memory.   Try  it  out. 


At  the 
Dance 


ON  SALE  NOW 

at  all  music  and 
department  stores 
or  at    any   Wool- 
worth,     Kresge, 
Kress,  McCrory 
or  Kraft  Store. 

All  music  pub- 
Uished  in  the 
new  convenient 
size,  "easy-to- 
read"  style, 
originated  by 
Feist. 


Salvation  Lassie  Of  Mine 

co?rf<.'<^nr  3ri~eo'^£/^r,/<\c.  By  CADDIGAN  ajid  STORY 

CHORUS  nndcriy  ,  r\ _, 
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A    sweet  lit-  tie 


An-gel  that  went  o'er  the 


-«-=- 


^ 


sea,  With  the    em-blem  of  God    inherhaJid—  A 


woa-der-ful  An-gel  who  brought  there  to     me,  Tiie 


^ 


^ 


sweet  of  a  war  fur-rowed  land—  The  crown  on  her 

1 


head  was  a  rib-bon  of  red,  A  syntbol  of   all  t  hats  di- 
ir^= —- ^ 


-X. 


Player 
riano        to-day 
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vine, Tho'she  called  each  a 


^m 


^ 


=»=;^ 


-T — r 


? 


broth-er,  shes 
xn. 


OTHER  BIG  "FEIST"  HITS 

"  Johnny's  In  Town"  **Chong** 

"  In  the  Old  Sweet  Way  " 

"  How  Are  You  Going  to  Wet  Your 

Whistle  •• 

"The   Navy  Will   Bring  Them  Back" 

"  The  Rose  of  No  Man's  Land  " 

"  The  Kiss  That  Made  Me  Cry  " 

"  Every  Day  Will  Be  Sunday  When 

the  Town  Goes  Dry  " 

"  In  the  Land  of  Beginning  Again  " 

"  You'll  Find  Old  Dixieland  in 

France  " 

"  Dreaming  Sweet  Dreamt  of    • 

Mother" 

"  Everything  is  Peaches  Down  in 

Georgia  " 

"  I'm  Sorry  I  Made  You  Cry" 

"  Please  Don't  Take  My  Harem 

Away  •• 

"  K-K-K-Katy  "  "  Heart  ol  Wetona  " 

"1  Ain't  Cot  Weary  Yet" 

*  My  Belgian  Rose  " 

"  11  I'm  Not  at  the  Roll  Can  " 

15c    a    copy,  any    seven 
for  $1,  postpaid 

Band  or  orchestra  25c   each 
Male  or  mixed  voices  15c  each 


more  like  a  moth-er,  Sal-va-tlonLae-sleof  mine— 


Leo  Feist,  Inc.,  Fei*t  BuiUinc.  N.Y.Citjr 
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DISTEEL  WHEELS 


PERHAPS  the  most  significant  thing  we 
can  say  about  Disteel  Wheels  is  the  fact 
that  discriminating  motorists  of  three 
continents  adopted  them  before  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  say  anything. 

They  had  only  to  see  Disteel  Wheels  to  real- 
ize that  at  last  Science  had  reached 
the  Wheels  of  the  Motor  Car  and 
had  decreed  that  the  Wheels,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Car,  should  be  made 
of  Steel,  that  they  should  be  sci- 
entifically designed  and  precisely 
factured. 


manu- 


body-design  and  enhance  the  appearance  of 
the  Car;  that  they  have  eliminated  such 
crudities  as  rattling  and  squeaking;  that  they 
make  tire-changing  simple  and  easy;  that 
they  are  easily  cleaned,  stay  tight  and  stay 
round;  that  they  are  lighter  and  stronger, 
save  tires  and  stand  up  against  skidding. 

In  a  word,  the  discriminating 
motoring  public,  for  whose  discern- 
ment we  are  grateful,  were  quick  to 
accept  and  adopt  Disteel  Wheels 
because  they  opened  a  new  epoch  in  comfort- 
able, elegant  and  economical  motoring. 


These  discriminating  motorists  of  the  world         We  have  a  Disteel  Wheel  Book  for  you,  if 
realized  that  Disteel  Wheels  complete   the         yours  is  a  Quality  Car. 

DETROIT  PRESSED  STEEL  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  1846  BROADWAY  oi  61st  STREET 
Boston  Factory  Branch:  925  BOVLSTON  STREET  Chicago  Factory  Bkanch:  732  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 
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the  days  when  the  harlequin-yachts  had 
but  one  chance  of  safety. 

"It's  this  way,"  I  remember  a  volunteer 
of  forty-two  explained  the  matter:  "A 
sub's  torpedo  costs  about  $25,000,  and  our 
boats  have  been  so  knocked  about  by  this 
time  that  their  market  value  isn't  more 
than  $15,000  apiece.  Of  course,  once  in  a 
while  we  do  so  much  damage  that  Fritzie 
loses  his  temper  and  thinks  we're  worth  a 
tin  fish.  If  he  ever  hits  us,  it's  good  night; 
we're  so  little  and  we  carry  such  a  lot  of 
explosives  that  we'd  never  know  what 
struck  us.  That's  the  way  it  was  with  the 
Alcedo.     I  was  aboard  her." 

He  told  me  about  the  Alcedo.  I  repeat 
his  words,  as  nearly  as  possible,  verbatim: 

"It  was  night,  and  winter,  and  cold. 
We  was  bringin'  up  the  tail  of  a  convoy. 
I  was  below,  asleep  in  my  bunk.  All  of  a 
sudden — bang! 

"I  didn't  need  to  be  told  what  that  was. 
I  was  out  of  my  bunk  and  at  the  door 
before  the  explosion  was  over — mebbe 
the  explosion  threw  me  out. 

"Something  had  happened  to  the  lights, 
and  everything  was  pitch-dark.  I  grabbed 
the  door-knob — and  the  door  had  jammed. 

"  Don't  ask  me  how  I  got  that  door  open. 
I  don't  know.  I  remember  jerldn'  down 
a  bunk  and  hammering  at  the  door  with 
the  bunk's  iron  framework,  and  then,  the 
next  thing  I  remember,  I  was  on  deck. 

"The  way  the  men  that  was  on  duty 
behaved,  you  can  tell  that  best  from  one 
story.  We  had  a  gob  named  Proon— 
something  like  that.  He  was  one  of  the 
forward  gun-crew  and  was  at  his  station 
when  the  torpedo  struck  us.  Nobody 
seen  her  coming.  Nobody  knew  there  was 
a  sub  anywhere  near.  We  just  all  of 
a  sudden  got  it.  Well,  this  fellow  Proon, 
or  whatever  his  name  was,  he  was  blown 
overboard,  clear  into  the  sea.  Force  of 
the  explosion,  you  know.  They  found 
out  afterwards  both  of  his  shoes  was  blown 
off,  and  one  ankle  broken  and  one  sprained. 
But  he  swam  back  to  the  ship  and  crawled 
to  his  station  at  the  gun,  altho  he  knew 
all  along  we  were  done  for — and  he  stayed 
there  till  Four  Stripes  gave  the  order  to 
abandon  ship.  It  was  all  over  in  about 
five  minutes,  but  it  seemed  like  five  hours. 

"About  me.  By  the  time  I  got  on  deck 
the  show  was  done.  There  was  one  fellow 
in  the  fantail.  I  yelled  to  him  where  was 
the  others. 

"'They're  aU  gone,'  he  says.  'Lend  a 
hand  here,'  he  says,  'an'  we'll  launch  this 
raft.' 

"You  see,  h.e  was  tryin'  to  launch  a  raft. 
I  helped,  but  it  was  dark,  and  she  was 
goin'  down  by  the  head,  and  there  was 
only  the  two  of  us. 

"When  the  raft  was  'most  ready,  I 
says: 

"'Is  that  a  life-preserver  you  got  on?' 
It  was  dark,  you  understand. 

"An'  he  says,  yes,  it  was. 

"So  I  says: 

"'Well,  I'm  goin'  to  try  to  find  one' 

"He  told  me  not  to  be  a  fool,  for  there 
wasn't  no  time  to  spare.  But  I  ran  down 
to  my  bunk — slid  mos-t  the  way — but  it 
was  blacker  down  there  than  on  deck,  even. 
So  I  beat  it  on  deck  again  an'  tried  to  find 
the  place  where  I  knew  a  locker  used  to  be. 
I  sung  out  to  that  fellow  on  the  fantail — • 
he  was  close  by — I  sung  out: 

"'Let  me  know  when  she  goes!' 

"Right  away,  almost,  just  when  I 
found  that  locker  and  was  hangin'  over  it, 
he  calls: 

"'Here  she  goes,  Charley!' 

"And  with  that  I  jumped.  There  wasn't 
a  chance  of  gettin'  back  to  him,  so  I 
jumped. 


"It  was  freezin'  cold  in  the  water,  an' 
the  water  was  full  of  men  swimmin'. 
You'd  butt  into  them.  I  bumped  one. 
From  his  voice  1  knew  it  was  a  f«41ow  named 
Coleman  that  they  used  to  say  had  been 
a  porter,  or  soraethin',  at  the  Waldorf 
Hotel  in  New  York.  Along  with  me,  he 
got  to  a  four-man  raft;  but  it  had  five 
men  on  it,  an'  he  seen  he'd  only  make 
things  dangerous  for  everybody  else  if  he 
stayed  on.     So  he  just  says: 

"'Good-by,  boys,  an'  good  luck!' — an' 
dove  off. 

' '  I  heard  a  boat  picked  him  up  an  hour 
later,  an'  he  was  'most  all  in.  But  I  was 
glad  he  was  picked  up. 

"I  got  to  another  raft  somehow.  It 
was  bigger,  but  fellows  kep'  climbin' 
aboard  till  it  was  gettin'  overcrowded,  too. 
There  was  an  officer  in  command. 

"One  o'  the  first  fellows  on  her  was  a 
young  Jew  fellow.  We  used  to  guy  him, 
one  way  an'  another,  in  the  old  d^ys. 
Well,  by  and  by,  the  officer  he  says: 

"'This  raft's  overcrowded.  There's  one 
too  many  on  her.  One  of  us'll  have  to 
go.' 

"Just  then  there  wasn't  any  other  raft, 
let  alone  a  boat,  anywhere  in  sight,  but 
no  sooner'd  the  officer  said  about  some- 
body havin'  to  go  than  the  Jew,  he  saluted, 
an'  'ay,  ay,  sir,'  he  says,  an'  jumped  off 
into  the  water. 

"It  was  a  little  after  that  that  one  of 
the  Alcedo' s  boats  come  alongside  an'  she 
was  almost  empty  an'  took  us  all  off  the 
raft. 

"We  couldn't  see  anything,  and  of 
course  the  convoy'd  got  away  as  fast  as 
it  could.  That's  aecordin'  to  orders; 
when  a  sub  gets  into  action,  the  convoy 
must  run;  if  you  stayed  to  pick  up  sur- 
vivors you  might  all  get  caught. 

"So  we  went  pullin'  along,  not  knowin' 
whether  we  was  headin'  for  France  or 
New  York,  when,  just  out  of  nothin'  at 
all,  there  was  the  sub  right  on  our  star- 
board bow.  A  lot  of  men  were  standin' 
on  her  deck. 

"'What  ship  was  that?'  one  of  them 
asked.  He  talked  good  English.  I  guess 
he  was  the  captain. 

"A  gob  in  our  boat  shouted  out  Alcedo 
before  our  officer  could  stop  him.  He  told 
her  tonnage,  too. 

"But  the  Dutchman,  he  didn't  seem  to 
know  the  name,  for  he  says  next: 

'"What  was  she?' 

"Then  our  officer,  he  says: 

"'Empty  tramp.     Bound  home.' 

"'An'  who  are  you?'  asks  Fritz. 

"'Twelve  o'  the  crew,'  says  our  officer. 

'"Any  officers  among  you?'  says  the 
German. 

"'No,'  says  our  officer.  'An'  which 
way's  land?'  he  says. 

"The  Dutchman  told  us  one  way  an' 
went  below;  but  he  must  'a'  thought 
better  of  it,  for  we  hadn't  gone  but  a  few 
strokes  before  he  was-  up  again  an'  yellin' 
after  us  that  just  the  opposite  way  was 
the  right  way — an'  it  was. 

"That  was  the  last  we  saw  of  him.  We 
pulled  for  fifteen  hours.  Every  once  in  a 
while,  we'd  kind  'a'  lose  heart  an'  quit. 
When  you  was  relieved  from  rowin',  you'd 
lie  in  the  bottom  an'  think  things.  I  heard 
one  of  the  other  boats  di'ied  their  tobacco 
and  tried  to  smoke,  but  hadn't  got  any 
dry  matches,  so  they  just  threw  it  away 
because  it  was  an  aggravation  there. 
Some  of  us  were  better  off,  for  we  were 
chewers.  I'd  learned  to  chew,  workin' 
in  the  steel-mills,  an'  I  think  it  about  saved 
my  life. 

"Well,  anyway,  we  made  land  at  last. 
I  was  all  in,  hin'  in  the  bottom  an'  all 
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Card 

Instantly 


Here  It  is! 


Pull  out  the  slide — a  glance — and 
the  card  you  want  is  in  plain  sight! 
No  thumbing,  no  fumbling,  no 
searching.  Visible  margins  give  in- 
stant finding.  Easy  access  to  re- 
verse side  of  cards  without  removal 
from  pockets — another  distinctive 
Kardex  feature.  Instant  analysis 
of  records  easily  secured  with  trans- 
parent color  signals. 

,  Transfer  your  records  to 


Universal  Cabinets 

and  get  the  benefit  of  these  Kardex  advantages. 

Steel  cabinets  guarantee  safety, 
secrecy,  durability  and  clean  records. 
Unit-built,  looo-card  capacity  each 
— easily  expanded  to  any  desired 
capacity. 

KARDEX  pays  for  itself.  Increased 
efficiency  and  serviceability  of  records, 
plus  the  saving  in  clerk  hire,  more  than  off- 
sets initial  cost.  Doing  without  KARDEX 
is  your  biggest  expense— 
a  needless  waste  you 
can't  aitord  to  ignore. 

Free  KARDEX 
Book 

— a  story  of  simple, 
speedy,  accurate 
and  efficient  ways 
of  keeping  records 
in  any  business. 
Send    samples    of 
your  cards,  state  how 
used    and    see    how 
economically   KARDEX 

can  serve  you.  .  ... 
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AMERICAN    KARDEX    COMPANY 
31  Kardex  Building,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Branch  Offices  and  Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 

SPECl.ALTV  SALESMEN  can  earn  big  income  felling 
K.ARDEX.  Financial  responsibility  necessary.  .A  lew 
e.NClusive  sales  territories  open.    Write  or  wire. 
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ready  to  die,  when  somebody  yelled,  an' 
I  jumped  up  an'  seen  a  pretty  white  light- 
house-^I  never  did'  see  anjthing  so  pretty 
as  that  lighthouse  w^as — an'  right  away  all 
my  strength  come  back,  an'  I  took  an 
oar  an'  pulled  like  a  dray-horse. 

"We  landed  at  a  funnj'  little  French 
village,  where  they  hadn't  seen  Americans 
before,  an'  they  made  such  a  feast  for  us 
that  we  all  says  we're  goin'  back  there 
— when  the  war's  over.  They  gave  us 
their  own  kind  o'  clothes  an'  wooden  shoes 
— an'  that's  the  way  we  was  all  drest 
when  we  got  back  to  the  base." 

As  the  survivor  concluded,  I  recollected 
that  I  had  heard,  from  the  doctors  at 
Xaval  Base  Hospital  No.  5,  who  told  me 
of  the  arrival  of  the  other  boats'  crews, 
which,  picked  up  by  a  French  destroyer, 
had  made  the  same  port  wherefrom  the 
Alcedo  had  started.  It  was  night.  A 
wireless  message  from  the  attacked  convoy 
warned  them  to  be  ready  for  survivors. 
The.v  cruised  the  harbor,  and  beyond  it, 
to  no  puri)Ose. 

"We  returned  at  last  to  the  pier,"  said 
one  doctor,  "and  almost  at  once  that 
little  Avasplike  destroyer  appeared.  She 
made  a  beautiful  landing,  but  her  load  of 
survivors  were  dreadfully  done  up.  One 
of  them  was  so  weak  that  he  couldn't  walk. 
He  collapsed  and  fell  into  the  water  be- 
tween the  boat  and  the  pier.  It  was  a 
nasty  place  for  a  rescue,  but  Dr.  Herman 
dove  in,  with  two  sailors,  and  got  him  out. 
The  sort  of  condition  those  Alcedo  men 
must  have  been  in  to  begin  with,  tho,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  we  didn't  have 
one  case  of  pneumonia  among  them." 

The  tedium  of  the  men's  lives  aboard 
these  little  boats  when  there  was  "nothing 
doing"  at  times  made  them  feel  almost 
friendly  toward  the  idea  of  being  tor- 
pedoed, or  having  anything  happen  to 
them  that  would  give  them  some  of  the 
excitement  that  most  of  them  had  come 
to  find.  In  Bordeanx,  says  Mr.  Kauffman, 
he  ran  upon  a  group  of  ofificers  on  leave, 
and  he  asked  them  the  inevitable  question: 
"Have  you  had  any  action?"  One  of 
them  replied: 

"Not  much  this  trip.  Still,  we've  liad 
eight  sub  scares — not  a  buoy  or  a  floating 
box,  but  the  real  thing.  Six  times  we  had 
a  chance  to  open  fire,  and  out  of  that  half- 
dozen  times  our  shots  never  but  once 
landed  more  than  ten  feet  away  from  the 
mark.  Once  one  of  the  lookouts  called 
the  commander's  attention  to  a  sea-gull 
that  didn't  seem  to  be  behaving  naturally; 
we  took  a  look — and  that  gull  had  come  to 
rest  oil  a  iH'riscoi)e.  We  gav«'  h<'r" — he 
used  the  word  that  the  term  "depth- 
charge"  has  gradually  changed  to — "we 
gave  her  a  di-atli-bomb,  but  1  think  she 
got  away." 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that,  says  the 
author,  they  fell  to  talking  of  the  AntiHcs. 
On  -his  converted. yacht,  the  otlicer  that 
had  just  been  speaking  was  present  when 
that  homeward-bound  trans}X)rt  was  tor- 
pedoed.    Mr.  KaufTnian  continues: 

"She  settled  by  tlie  stern  in  four 
minutes,"  he  told  nu',  "and  th«>n  tlie 
^\ater  got  to  her  boilers  and  they  exploded. 
The  exi>losion  rai-sed  th»>  ship  clear  of  the 
water.  In  one  sense  it  was  a  blessing; 
only  four  boats  had  b»H^n  got  over  the  side, 
and  two  of  those  capsi/.ed:  there  hadn't 
been  time  to  launch  tlie  life-rafts,  and 
nearly    everybod\     liad    jumjied    into    the 
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I  buy  Styleplus  every  season. 
Ill  tell  you  why  !" 


*'I  used  to  buy  my  clothes  on  the  'hit-or-miss' 
plan,  first  in  one  store  and  then  in  another.  If  1 
saw  a  suit  that  looked  all  right,  1  bought  it. 

"Sometimes  I  got  good  clothes.  I  was  never 
sure. 

"Now  1  buy  all  my  clothes  at  one  store — the 
Styleplus  Store  here  in  town. 

"The  advantage  is  that  each  suit  has  the 
Styleplus  label  in  the  collar,  the  price  label  is 
put  right  on  the  sleeve  by  the  makers,  and  they 
guarantee  the  clothes. 

"See   the   point  .**     I  know  the  manufacturer  is 


back  of  these  clothes  and  they  must  be  good.     I 
know  that  the  price  is  right. 

"This  way  cuts  all  the  bother  and  uncertainty 
out  of  buying  clothes. 

"Styleplus  style  and  Styleplus  quality  suit  me 
down  to  the  ground.  The  prices  are  always 
reasonable. 

"Be  a  Styleplus  'regular,'  old  man,  and  your 
clothes  troubles  are  over.  You'll  never  have  to 
apologize  for  your  appearance. 

"And  you'll  always  get  your  money's  worth!" 


Trade  Mark  Registered 


Visit  your  local  Styleplus  Store  and  see  the 
new  showing  for  Spring  and  Summer. 
Styleplus  are  sold  by  one  leading  clothing 
merchant  in  most  cities  and  towns.  Write  for 
Styleplus    booklet    and    name    of    local    dealer. 

Henry  Sonneborn  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 


SfyleplusClothes 

t25-S30-S35-S40 
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water,  but  that  blast  shook  the  rafts  free 
and  spread  them  broadcast  within  reach 
of  the  swimmers.     Not  of  all,  however;  as 

the   C steamed  up  for  rescue  work, 

she  sighted  a  jacky  floating  astride  of  an 
ammunition-box  that  turned  out  to  have 
one  six-inch  shell  left  in  it.     He  stood  up 

on  the  box  and  wigwagged  to  the  C 

with  his  arms,  to  take  care  on  account  of 
that  shell,  and  not  to  ram  the  loaded  box." 

There  was  a  marine  who  had  been  so  ill 
that  he  was  ordered  home  aboard  the 
Antilles.  He  was  rescued  and  ordered 
home  on  the  Finland.  He  set  out  on  her 
and,  when  she  was  torpedoed,  his  arm  was 
broken.  When  I  last  saw  him  he  was 
wondering  whether  the  Navy  would  trust 
another  ship  to  the  waves  with  such  an 
iU-starred  passenger. 

"We  were  convoying  the  Finland'' — a 
mosquito  -  fleet    man,    an    officer    of    the 

W ,  told  the  story — "and  I  was  in  the 

wardroom  at  about  9:20  a.m.,  when  I  heard 
the  daytime  sub-signal:  six  blasts  on  the 
whistle.  I  think  I  couldn't  have  been 
more  than  twenty  seconds  getting  on  deck. 

"'What's  wrong?'  I  asked  the  first 
jackies  I  ran  into. 

*'^  Finland's  torpedoed,'  they  said. 

"I  looked  at  her.  For  quite  a  bit  you 
couldn't  have  told  that  anything  had 
happened  to  her,  but  the  convoy  was 
running  around,  dropping  depth-charges. 
The  flag-shi()  signaled  us  that  our  job 
would  be  looking  after  survivors — it 
wasn't  a  case  where  running  away  would 
help,  and,  besides,  there  was  a  chance 
— we  could  see  it  at  once — of  saving  the 
transport. 

"A  good  deal  of  stuff  had  been  flung 
overboard  and,  as  I  watched,  more  came 
over.  Then  they  began  to  got  the  boats 
off  her — there  was  a  considerable  sea 
running — and  most  of  them  swamped. 
It  wasn't  a  pretty  sight  by  a  long  shot. 

"We  start(^d  in  through  the  wreckage 
and  worked  till  noon,  picking  up  twenty- 
six  men,  but  it  was  the  toughest  kind  of 
work,  owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  water; 
we  were  pitching  so  that  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  get  anybody  aboard.  We 
had  to  go  slow,  and  the  result  was  that 
most  of  the  rescued  had  been  too  long  in  the 
water.  Some  of  them  couldn't  raise  an. 
arm  to  show  us  where  they  were;  a  lot 
were  doubled  up  with  cramps,  and, 
whereas  nearly  all  began  by  shouting  for 
help,  pretty  soon — in  about  half  an  hour, 
I  should  say — there  wasn't  a  sound  to  \n) 
heard  from  them. 

"All  of  a  sudden,  we  sighted  a  fellow 
about  seventy  yards  away  from  us,  prac- 
tically done  for  and  gi\ing  in.  Tic  had  a 
life-preserver  on,  and  that's  all  that  was 
keeping  him  afloat;  there  was  a  moment 
when  it  was  doubtful  whether  there  was 
any  life  in  him  at  all.  Well,  there  followed 
the  best  piece  of  rescue-work  that  I've 
ever  scon. 

"That  man  was  to  windward  of  us,  and 
of  course  we  were  drifting  faster  than  he 
was;  every  second  increased  the  distance 
between  us  and  hissened  his  slim  chances, 
and  there  was  no  time  to  try  to  bring 
ship  around.  Ensign  English,  a  reserve 
officer,  stript  and  grabbed  a  heaving- 
line — a  heaving-lino  is  se\'<>n-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick — and  jumped  into  that  high  sea 
of  icy  water. 

"We  thought,  of  course,  he'd  not  live 
to  reach  the  cliap.  1  never  saw  hard(>r 
Bwimming.  The  fellow  from  the  Finland 
was  a  good  eighty  yards  away  by  now,  but 
English  fought  through  about  seventy 
yards  of  it,  fighting  his  way  ov(>r  th(<  huge 
waves — and  just  there  he  found  that  the 
line  wasi^'t  long  enough. 


"What  did  he  do?  He  swam  back — 
back  to  the  ship  again — got  a  double 
length  rope  and  went  after  that  fellow  a 
second  time!  Yes,  sir.  And  he  got  him 
— God  knows  how — but  he  got  him! 
Chucked  about  in  those  Avaves,  he  made 
a  noose  with  two  Matthew  Walker  knots, 
so  it  wouldn't  slip,  and  put  it  around  the 
Finland  man  and  drew  it  fast,  signaled  to 
us  to  haul,  and  then  beat  his  way  back 
with  one  hand  while  he  helped  hold  up  the 
dying  man's  head  with  the  other." 

A  complete  story,  in  outline,  of  the  work 
of  the  "Suicide  Fleet"  is  contained  in  a 
series  of  dispatches  which  the  A\Titer  picked 
up  at  base  headquarters.  The  location 
mentioned,  he  explains,  lay  just  outside 
the  American  zone,  where,  at  first,  there 
were  no  American  patrols.  The  messages, 
with  changed  names  for  the  ships  and 
deleted  locations,  are  given  as  follows: 

10:28  A.M. — Message  from  tho  French 
merchant-ship  Victoire:  "S.  O.  S.  473,150. 
Being  torpedoed  thirty  miles  west  of — ." 

10:30  A.M. — Same  message  regarding 
the  same  ship,  transmitted  by  other  ships 
that  had  picked  it  out  of  the  sky. 

10:47  .\..M.  —  From  the  Victoire:  "Tor- 
pedo missed,  but  submarine  has  risen  and 
is  shelling  us.  A  shot  missed  us  by  thirty 
meters." 

10:52  A.M. — From  Victoire:  "No.  1 — 
S.  O.  S. ; — SS.  SS.  Being  gunned.  Latitude 
longitude .     Speed,  ton  knots." 

11:15  A.M. — U.S.S.  Perry  to  the  Victoire: 

"Keep  on  that  course.  Am  heading  for 
you." 

11:55     A.M. — From     Victoire:     "N. 

S.  O.  S. SS.SS.     Being  gunned.     New 

position,  degrees,  minutes,  N.; 


degrees. 


minutes,  W."' 


12:45  P.M. — U.S.S.  Perry  to  Base  head- 
quarters:   "Have  rescued  Victoire." 

In  a  later  chapter,  a  tragedy  of  the  sea 
in  which  an  American  ship  was  the  victim 
is  "told  for  the  first  time."  The  account 
was  written  before  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  is  as  detailed  as  the  naval  censorship 
at  that  time  permitted.  If  only  as  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  supreme  heroism 
with  which  American  sailors  met  this 
tragedy,  the  story  deserves  to  be  supi)lied 
with  the  names  which  Mr.  Kauffman  has 
been  unable  to  give.  His  account  is 
sufficiently  detailed  to  show,  as  he  says, 
that  the  catastrophe  brought  forth  bravery 
"so  far  unsurpassed  even  in  the  records  of 
this  war,  in  which  physical  bravery  is  so 
common."     Ho  writes: 

It  was  only  shortly  before  the  end  of 
my  nine  months'  stay  in  France  that  the 
liorrihly  l)urned  survivors  of  tiio  American 
cargo-steamer,  the  Florence  //.,  whicli  was 
blown  up  near  the  coast  of  that  country, 
were  pronounced  by  their  physicians  to 
be  in  a  condition  jjormitting  them  to  toll 
their  stories  of  an  event  that  cost  so  many 
lives  and  that  proved  a  test,  splendidly 
met,  of  the  Auk  rican  Navy's  best  tra(h'- 
tions.  A  fornuil  French,  and  an  inforuial 
American,  naval  inquiry  were  straightway 
mad(\  and  T  was  fortunate  enough  to  liavo 
that  inquiry  thrown  open  to  me.  liecausc* 
of  tho  hitherto  mostly  concealed  stories  of 
heroism  there  elicited  liy  tho  oxaiiiinations. 
I  want  to  tell  souK^tliing  of  th«>  <'a(as- 
troplie  involving  them.  Tliat  heroism 
has,  so  far,  been  unsuri)assod.  even  in  the 
records    of    this    war,  in    which    physical 


bravery  is  so  common,  and  my  only  regret 
is  that,  tho  the  names  of  the  rescuing 
ships  and  of  their  boats'  crews  were  men- 
tioned by  Admu-al  Wilson  in  his  public 
commendation  of  their  actions,  and  tho 
my  mention  of  the  same  names  was  per- 
mitted by  the  naval  censor  at  our  base  in 
France,  JMr.  George  Creel's  Committee 
on  Public  Information  has  asked  me  to 
suppress  most  of  them  here. 

Alt  ho  only  just  now  to  be  pubhshed  in 
detail,  the  story  of  the  Florence  H.,  which 
formerly  flew  the  French  flag,  is  soon  told. 
A  merchant  ship,  officered  and  manned  by 
civiUans,  she  carried  an  armed  guard  of 
twenty-two.  In  her  four  holds  she  had  a 
cargo  of  several  million  dollars — many 
tons  of  steel  plate  and  explosives,  the 
latter  packed  in  metal  cases  supported  by 
wooden  frames.  She  took  on  coal  at 
earners  Point,  in  the  Delaware  River, 
and  then  set  sail  for  France.  Off  the 
French  coast,  she  joined  a  convoy,  which 
anchored  close  to  shore,  about  a  day's 
sail  from  our  naval  base,  at  close  upon 
9:30  of  a  spring  evening.  Witnesses  agree 
that  there  was  no  powder  on  her  hatches, 
and  that  these  were  kept  seeiirely  closed 
after  leaving  Philadelphia. 

There  were  several  ships  in  that  convoy, 
and  a  guard  of  American  destroyers, 
American  patrol-boats,  and  two  French 
craft.  The  sea  was  smooth,  but  the  night 
dark.  The  Florence  H.  was  the  third  boat 
in  the  column.  I"'our  men,  including  the 
captain,  none  of  whom  was  saved,  were 
on  watch  or  lookout.  At  10:45  p.m.,  with- 
out any  preliminary  smoke  being  noticed. 
No.  2  hatch  exploded.  The  deck  rose  in 
air,  the  starboard  side  was  blown  out. 
In  about  twenty  minutes  the  Florence  H., 
settling  by  the  head  with  a  list  to  the 
ripped  quarter,  sank  in  a  mass  of  flames. 
The  water  receiving  her  was  so  shallow  that 
her  stack  and  two  masts  are  visible  at  low 
tide.     Only  thirty-two  of  the  seventy-seven 

men  aboard  were  saved. 

• 

From  the  eyes  of  none  that  saw  it,  says 
the  writer,  will  the  intense  picture  of  the 
disaster  ever  be  blotted,  but  perhaps  the 
best  description  is  that  of  a  United  States 
Naval  officer,  Capt.  P.  L.  Wilson,  command- 
ing tho  guardian  ships,  a  man  familiar  with 
the  horrors  of  war  at  sea.  According  to 
this  account,  with  no  warning  save  a  low 
rumble,  the  night  suddenly  became  lurid 
day.     Then,   to  quote  Captain  Wilson: 

"There  was  ejected  upward  for  almost 
three  hundred  fe(>t  from  that  burning  ship 
a  mass  of  flaming  i)owder-casos  and  wreck- 
age, which  spread  out  to  leeward  like 
several  enormous  rafts,  so  thick  were  they 
paciiod.  In  tho  midst  of  th«'so  jammed 
masses  of  wreckage,  and  for  a  considerable 
area  all  over  tho  vicinity,  numerous  ca^^^es 
were  exploding  every  second  and  shooting 
their  flame  and  gasses  twenty  foot  in  the 
air.  Those  ox|)losions  resombh'd  enormous 
blow-torchos  and  made  a  whistling  noise. 
Next,  th(>  fixt  ammunition  on  dti-k  began 
to  explode,  showing  up  like  fireworks, 
and  shortly  afterward  the  guns  went  off. 
I  coidd  not  believe  that  any  living  being 
had  escaped  from  this  burning  furnace." 

Some,  howi>\or,  had— God  knows  how. 
says  Mr.  Kauffman,  and  between  the 
detonations  came,  out  of  \hv  liquid  fire, 
their  shrill  shri(>ks  of  agony.  "Hero 
sailors  already  mutilated  had  to  swim 
under  water,  an<l  when  they  rose  for 
bn>a(h,  it  was  to  thrust  their  heads  into 
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What  Came  of  a  Letter  —  and  a  G.  T.  M.  Call 


$123. 83  has  been  saved  in  seven  months  on  the 

draft-fan  drive  of  the  DarHngton  Clay  Products 
Company.  The  best  belt  they  had  ever  had  on  that 
drive  gave  service  at  a  cost  of  $25.32  per  month. 
The  Goodyear  Belt  recommended  by  a  G.  T.  M. — 
Goodyear  Technical  Man — has  cost  only  $7.63  per 
month.  In  the  last  seven  months,  therefore,  the  G.T.M. 
service  has  saved  $  1 2  3.83 — and  will  save  more  in  the 
months  to  come.  Even  more  important  to  Mr.Tefft, 
the  manager,  there  is  no  more  trouble  on  that  drive. 
A  letter  of  inquiry  w^ritten  to  Akron  by  Mr.  Teff  t  was 
the  first  cause  of  these  gratifying  results. 

In  it  he  described  his  draft- fan  drive  and  the  trouble 
and  expense  it  was  causing.  He  wrote  that  the  belt 
ran  between  the  brick  walls  of  a  pit — coming  to  with- 
in an  inch  of  w^alls  often  at  a  temperature  of  300 
degrees.  He  stated  that  sulphur  fumes — SO2 — went 
over  the  belt;  and  that  the  nightman  in  oilingthefan 
bearings  generally  let  oil  drip  on  the  belt.  He  added 
that  the  best  belt  he  had  been  able  to  get  gave  about 
8  months'  service  at  a  cost  of  $202.61  — $25.32  per 
month — and  lots  of  trouble  and  repairs  thrown  in 
for  good  measure. 

We  sent  a  G.  T.  M.  —our  Mr.  Hunter—  to  look 
the  drive  over.  He  decided  that  as  it  stood  it  would 
always  be  expensive  and  troublesome  —  even  if 
Goodyear  Belts  specified  by  a  G.  T.  M.  w^ere  used. 
So  he  put  up  an  oil  guard  at  the  right  place — had 
a  hole  cut  in  the  wall  to  provide  a  draft  to  carry 


off  the  heat — and  after  careful  measurements  speci- 
fied an  8-inch  5-ply  Goodyear  Blue  Streak  made  end- 
less.    Itcost$53.41  and  was  applied  June  5th,  1918. 

On  January  Sth,  1919,  at  the  time  this  advertise- 
ment went  to  press,  the  belt  was  still  running.  It  had 
given  seven  months'  service  at  a  cost  of  $7.63  per 
month — had  never  required  repairs  or  other  atten- 
tion, and  to  Mr.  Tefft  looked  good  for  months  more 
of  perfect  service.  It  does  better  work  than  the 
former  belt  which  cost  at  least  $  I  7,69  more  per 
month  of  service.  Mr.  Tefft  attributes  the  conse- 
quent saving  of  $123.83  in  seven  months,  and  the 
relief  from  trouble,  to  the  G.  T.  M.;  he  has  had  a 
G.  T.  M.  analyze  and  prescribe  a  belt  for  every  drive 
in  the  plant,  and  has  already  ordered  the  prescribed 
Goodyear  equipment  for  five  drives. 

If  you  have  a  belt -devouring  drive  that  is  eating 
too  many  dollars,  ask  a  G.T.M.  to  call.  Hell  doit 
without  charge  when  he's  in  your  vicinity.  There  are 
many  of  them — all  trained  in  the  Goodyear  Tech- 
nical School — all  with  experience  in  plants  similar  to 
yours — all  selling  belts  to  meet  conditions  and  notes 
a  hardware  man  sells  nails.  We  are  able  to  give  the 
G.T.M.'s  services  free  only  because  the  savings  they 
effect  for  purchasers  are  so  considerable  that  a 
gratifying  volume  of  business  from  the  plants  ana- 
lyzed is  sure  to  result  within  a  year  or  two.  The 
G.  T.  M.'s  analysis  and  prescriptions  do  not  obligate 
you  in  any  way. 
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THE  necessity  for  maintaining 
continuous  motor  truck  schedules 
throughout  1919,  and  the  years  ahead, 
makes  it  advantageous  for  business 
executives  to  avail  themselves  of 
Kissel's  eleven  years  of  motor  truck  de- 
signing and  construction  experience. 

Through  this  experience  has  been  de- 
veloped the  Kissel  idea  of  harmoniously 
related  weights  and  balances  of  all  moving 
and  fixed  truck  units,  which  is  proving  in  over 
a  hundred  different  lines  of  business  a  guar- 


antee of  these  three  essential  truck 
requirements  —  surplus  power, 
ability  for  continuous  perform- 
ance on  all  roads  and  grades, 
and  economical  operation. 

Every  Kissel  dealer  is  virtually  a 
transportation  expert.  See  him. 
Literature  on  request. 

Send  for  preliminary  details  of 
the  new  3^-ton  ''General  Delivery'^ 
truck. 


KISSEL    MOTOR  CAR   CO.,   Hartford,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


a  molten  sirrfaee;  there,  in  that  mass  of 
wreckage,  they  clung  to  heaving  boxes — 
boxes  of  flame  that  now  banged  against 
one  another,  crushing  their  human  freight, 
and  again  exploded,  blowing  the  desperate 
men  to  atoms."  A  badly  burned  seaman 
named  Collins  told  the  writer: 

"I  had  been  asleep  in  a  cabin  on  the 
upper  deck.  I  got  my  underclothes  on,  ran 
out,  and  jumped  into  the  water.  When- 
ever I'd  stick  my  head  up,  I'd  stick  it 
into  flames.  I  got  a  bit  away  and  grabbed 
some  pieces  of  wood,  but  they  caught  fife. 
Kegs  were  exploding  all  around.  The 
yells  of  the  men  were  horrible.  I  found  a 
boat  and  climbed  in,  and  then  it  got 
afire  too.     The  S rescued  me." 

Mr.  Kauffman  gives  other  personal 
experiences  of  the  survivors  whom  he 
interviewed : 

Percy  D.  West,  of  Edgartown,  Massa- 
chusetts, had  been  serving  as  quarter- 
master and  was  awakened  from  his  sleep 
in  a  cabin  under  the  bridge,  not  by  any 
explosion,  but  by  the  flames.  "I  got  into 
my  trousers,  and  I  had  two  sweaters  on," 
he  said  to  me.  "I  woke  my  cabin  mate. 
I  jerked  open  the  door,  and  a  blast  of  fire 
shot  in.  Then  a  back-draft  blew  that 
way,  and  I  tried  to  drag  my  mate  through 
the  door;  but  he  was  kind  of  dazed  and 
wouldn't  come.  I  jumped  through  the 
flames  and  overboard.  The  next  thing 
I  knew  I  was  floating  in  the  water  with  a 
powder-cask  under  each  arm." 

The  feet  of  many  were  burned  because 
the  deck  was  aflame,  and  the  speed  of  the 
fire  was  fatal.  "By  the  time  I  got  on 
deck,"  Seaman  L.  C.  Johnson  testified  at 
the  inquiry,  "the  whole  aft  of  the  ship  was 
afire — gun-platforms  and  all."  The  Fin- 
nish boatswain,  Carl  Linder,  was  thrown 
from  his  bunk  in  darkness  and  staggered 
on  deck;  as  he  swam  away  the  stern  blew 
up.  Water- tender  Peter  DruUe,  bunking 
with  three  other  men,  found  the  four 
ports  and  four  doors  of  their  quarters 
jammed;  he  smashed  one  of  the  doors, 
plunged  thi'ough  flames  to  the  deck,  and 
reached  the  water  as  the  ship  sank.  John 
B.  Watson,  the  chief  engineer,  told  the 
story  with  unconscious  dramatic  power: 

"She  just  burned  up  and  melted  in  about 
twenty  minutes." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the 
scene.  The  night's  walls  of  blackness 
were  pushed  far  aside  by  a  blistering  glare 
that  was  blindingly  intense.  Against  that 
the  convoy  was  silhouetted  afloat  on  a 
sea  that  was  little  more  than  a  lake  of 
liquid  fire,  cluttered  by  burning  wreckage. 
The  victims,  blown  overboard  from  the 
Florence  H.,  would  come  to  the  surface  and 
try  to  float  by  clinging  to  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  powder-cases  bobbing  all  about; 
the  wooden  frame  of  the  case  would  flash 
into  light — the  contents  would  explode 
and  tear  its  victims  into  shreds.  The 
reverberations  were  as  loud  and  as  con- 
stant as  a  bombardment.  Swimmers  had 
to  take  refuge  by  swimming  far  under 
water;  when  forced  to  rise  for  air,  they 
would  draw  into  their  lungs  great  drafts 
of  fire. 

"An'  I  had  to  swim  slow,"  one  of  the 
crew  later  told  me  in  hospital,  "because  I 
was  tryin'  to  carry  my  buddy  with  me, 
an'  he  don't  know  how  to  swim  at  all." 


h 


The  guarding  yachts  were  wooden;  they 
could  not  venture  through  the  blazing 
sea  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster.     Even  the 
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steel  destroyers,  laden  with  deadly  depth- 
charges,  were  in  almost  equal  danger, 
and  it  was  to  prevent  another  catastrophe 
that  Captain  Wilson,  commander  of  the 
guardian  ships,  believing  all  the  crew  of  the 
Florence    H.    beyond    hope,    signaled    the 

destroyer  .S' to  be  careful.     She  was 

on  the  edge  of  the  spreading  liquid  fire. 
At  that  moment  her  commander,  Capt. 
H.  S.  Haislip,  "heard  some  cries  in  the 
water,"  and  there  followed  an  action,  in 
Mr.  Kauffnian's  words,  "that  should  have 
place  in  every  history  of  the  American 
Navy."  Captain  Haislip  chose  to  dis- 
regard orders,  it  appears: 

He  ran  his  ship — its  d(^ck  is  not  five  feet 
above  the  water  and  was  covered  with 
high  explosives — directly  into  the  flames, 
in  order  to  cleave,  among  the  bursting 
powder-casks,  a  path  for  boats  of  rescue. 
He  led,  and  the  other  destroyers,  the  Wh — 
and  the  T followed. 

The    S came    close   up    under    the 

stern  of  the  Florence  H.  Her  paint  peeled. 
Once  she  was  so  comprest  amid  the  ex- 
ploding wreckage  that  she  could  not 
maneuver.  She  threw  out  lines;  her 
sailors  jumped  overboard  to  hold  up  and 
rescue  blinded  survivors.  Her  crew  low- 
ered one  of  their  men  by  the  ankles,  and  he 
snatched  a  burning  victim  from  the  burn- 
ing sea.      She  sent  out  a  life-boat — Fleet 

Chaplain  Father  M was  in  it — which, 

since  rowing  became  immediately  impos- 
sible, had  to  pole  its  way  by  shoving  with 
the  oars  against  those  smoldering  powder- 
cases.     The    motor-dory    of   the    Wh , 

with  its  inflammable  fuel  in  constant 
danger,  worked  close  by. 

One  may  quickly  summarize  the  results 
of  the  four  days'  examination  of  sur- 
vivors. I  quote  from  the  testimony  of 
nine: 

"She's  never  had  any  bunker-fires." 

"There  was  no  preceding  smell  of 
smoke." 

"There'd  been  no  coal  on  fire,  and  there 
was  no  coal-gas  explosion.  The  noise 
was  a  rumbling  sound — felt  as  if  it  was 
internal." 

"The  noise  was  a  continuous  roar.  It 
made  me  think  of  sky-rockets,  only  much 
louder — a  sort  of  trembling  sound.  I'd 
been  on  the  radio  from  four  to  eight,  but 
hadn't  heard  any  subs  talking." 

"I  do  not  think  it  was  a  torpedo." 

"It  seemed  to  me  like  inside  work." 

"I've  been  torpedoed  before.  This 
wasn't  similar.  I  think  it  was  an  inside 
job." 

"It  don't  seem  possible  when  we  were 
under  way  that  a  man  could  open  those 
hatches." 

The  commander  of  the  con^  oying  C 

said  that  three  of  his  officers  "familiar  with 
torpedo-effects"  did  not  consider  this  the 
work  of  a  torpedo.  The  captain  of  the 
courageous  S^ — ■  thinks  the  disaster  due 
to  either  an  "internal  explosion  or  spon- 
taneous combustion."  The  skipper  of  the 
W reports : 

"A  few  minutes  before  10:.")0  p.m.,  it 
was  noted  that  some  one  on  the  bridge 
of  the  Florence  H.  was  signaling  with  a 
signal  search-light.  Our  attention  was 
directed  toward  this  signaling.  Suddenly, 
without  previous  warning,  the  Florence  H. 
burst  out  brilliant  flame." 

Commander  Frank  T.  Evans,  U.  S.  N., 
represented  the  United  States  at  the 
inquiry.  He  reports  to  Rear  -  Admiral 
Wilson: 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  ship  was 
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Once  in  a 
Life  Time 

\V7HEN  you  buy  a  McCray 
you  secure  a  refrigerator 
that  is  built  to  serve  faith- 
fully for  years  and  years. 
"Lifetime  service"  has  ever 
been  the  McCray  watchword. 

McCray  Refrigerators  stand 
the  test  of  time  because  they 
have  True  S)ualit:j  inbuilt  in 
them.  True  2}ua\xtrj  is  more 
than  convenience  and  design 
— it  is  these  plus  materials,  con- 
struction   and  workmanship. 


Sanitary  Rpfrigerators 

embody  our  well  known  cooling  1 
system  by  which  constant  circulation 
of  cold,  dry  air  is  assured  through 
every  compartment.  By  this  means 
perfect  preservation  of  food  is  ac- 
complished. 

McCray  Opal  Qlass  Refrigerators ' are 
lined  with  snow  white  opal  glass, 
nearly  half  an  inch  thick  —  which  is 
stain  and  acid  proof.  Outside  icing — 
any  McCray  Refrigerator  can  be  ar- 
ranged for  icing  from  side  or  rear 
porch.  This  special  McCray  feature 
keeps  the  iceman  outside  and  ends 
the  constant  "tracking  up"  of  the 
kitchen  or  pantry. 

"Refrigerators  for  All  Purposes" 

McCRAY   REFRIGERATOR   CO. 

4924  Lake  Street  Kendallville,  bid. 

Sti/t'STOoms  in  all  Principal  Cities 


c 


Write  for  New  McCray  Catalog 

Gladly  will  we  send  you  Catalog  showing 
Opal  Class,  White  Enameled  and  Wood 
Lined  Refrigerators. 

No.  94  for  Residences 

No.  62  for  Meat  Markets 

No.  71  for  Crocers  and  Delicatessens 

No.  51  for  Hotels,  Restaurants  and  Clubs 
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AUTOMOBILE 

Battery  INSURANCE 

FOR^  OOLLAR  BILL 

A  Si/tJ^CL^^/Tlaft  Battery  Tester  tells  at  a 
glance  if  your  battery  is  dead,  sick,  or  O.  K. 
Don't  buy  a  "Battery  Syringe'*  or  a 
"Battery  Tester."  Ask  your  dealer  for  a 
Si/tQjoJkz/Tlfft  because  it  is  the  XogicoX  instru- 
menu  It  is  made  right — can  be  carried  in  the 
tool  box  —  always  ready  for  service. 


^C 


DEAD 


SICK 


THIS   INDICATES   FULL  CHARGE 

A  new  battery  is  expensive.  Don't  neg- 
lect yours.  You've  got  to  test  it.  Life  insur- 
ance for  your  battery  will  cost  you  only  one 
dollar.     Help  it  live. 

Storage  Battery  Tester    A 

A  Si/teakz/Thft  Battery  Tester 
will  save  many  a  long  walk  for  a  "Car 
doctor."  Buy  it  from  your  local  dealer, 
or  send  us  $1.00  for  a  Si/teaJc/Tlot 

by  prepaid  insured  mail. 

Here^s  another  Edelmann 
specialty — 


THE  FOUR-IN-ONE  SCREW  DRIVER 


Over-ail  length,   6   inches 


Dealers!     This  Display  Case  is  Free! 

W.e  make  other  screw  drivers  just  as 
clever.  Write  for  samples  of  our  entire 
screw  driver  line  —  all  "live   sellers." 


Have  you  seen 
this  clever  tool? 

THIS  FOUR-IN-ONE  SCREW 
DRIVER  is  the  cleverest  little  tool 
ever.  Four  complete  screw  drivers  in 
one.  You  can  repair  anythinfz  from 
a  watch  to  an  automobile.  Can  be 
carried  in  the  vest  pocket. 

All  blades  made  of  the  best  hard- 
ened steel.  Entire  screw  driver  is 
nickel-plated  all  over. 

You'll  find  nothing  as  useful  as 
this  clever,  practical  tool. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 
send  us  75c  for  a  prepaid  parcel 
post  insured  sample. 


E.  EDELMANN  &  CO. 


355  East  Ohio  Street 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Makers  of  Automotive  Accessories  of  Quality 


not  torpedoed.  It  will  be  noted  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  geyser  of  water, 
that  there  was  no  shock  felt  on  board 
neighboring  vessels,  and  that  of  the  two 
witnesses  who  were  in  the  engine-room  at 
the  time  of  the  explosion,  one,  who  was 
torpedoed  twice  before,  states  positively 
that  the  ship  was  not  torpedoed,  while  the 
testimony  of  the  other  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  ship  was  not  torpedoed.  The 
evidence  shows  that  there  were  no  steam 
leads  in  the  cargo  spaces,  but  that  electric 
leads  in  iron  conduit  passed  thi"ough  the 
'tween  decks.  The  evidence  also  shows 
that  there  was  coal  stowed  under  the 
powder  in  Xo.  2  hold.  A  short-circuit 
of  electric  outlet  or  a  spontaneous  com- 
bustion may  have  created  sufficient  fire 
to  cause  the  cargo  to  explode.  From  the 
investigation  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  vessel  was  destroyed  by  an  in- 
fernal machine  placed  either  in  the  coal  in 
No.  2  hold  or  in  the  cargo  there." 

Whether  that  opinion  be  right  or  \\Tong 
may  possibly  never  be  known,  but,  no 
matter  what  the  cause  of  the  explosion, 
the  heroism  of  the  rescuers  will  be  long 
remembered.  Thej"^  pro%'ed  themselves  the 
legitimate  inheritors  of  our  Navy's  reputa- 
tion for  braver j%  the  defenders  of  its  best 
traditions. 


AN  ELIZABETHAN  SEAMAN  WAS  THE 

FIRST  ENGLISHMAN  TO   SETTLE 

IN  JAPAN 


OX  a  pleasant  hill  near  a  suburb  of  the 
Japanese  port  of  Yokosuka  is  a  place 
called  by  the  natives  "Anjin-zuka,"  which 
moans  "The  Pilot's  Grave";  and  the  two 
memorial  stone  lanterns  that  mark  the 
l)lace  are  tributes  of  the  people  of  Tokj'o 
to  the  sailor  William  Adams,  the  first 
iMitrlishman  to  settle  in  the  country,  and 
to  his  Japanese  wife.  The  remarkable 
story  of  this  hardy  British  seaman,  who, 
surmounting  great  difficulties,  became  an 
important  personage  in  the  Island  Em- 
pire, is  told  at  length  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Far  East.  Of  his  early  career  and  the 
beginnings  of  his  great  adventure  this 
magazine  says: 

William  Adams  was  born  about  the  year 
1564,  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway  be- 
tween Rochester  and  Chathi\ni,  in  the 
county  of  Kent.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
was  a))pn'nticod  to  a  shipbuilder,  one 
Nicholas  Diggins,  of  Liniehouse,  whom  he 
faithfully  served  for  twelve  years.  Em- 
ployed afterward  as  master  and  pilot  in 
the  Navy  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  liiially 
entered  the  service  of  "The  Worshi|)|)ful 
Company  of  Barbary  Merchants,"  in  hope 
that  he  might  acquire  sutliciciit  money  to 
]Mit  an  end  to  his  seafaring  lif(>,  of  which  he 
had  become  heartily  tired.  Not  long  after 
it  came  to  his  ears  that  Master  Verliagen, 
the  rich  merchant  of  Amsterdam  who  had 
equipped  six  ships  by  permission  of  the 
Prince  Maurice  to  set  sail  for  the  Indies, 
where  gold  and  sihcr  were  then  supposed  to 
be  in  gn-al  alniiulauce,  was  looking  for  two 
exjurienced  pilots  who  had  not  only  .seen 
much  .service,  but  also  had  once  served  in 
the  Navy  of  the  Queen  of  England.  He  at 
once  ^\Tot<'  to  tlu>  wt^allliy  Dutch  merchant, 
offering  him.<;elf  for  the  vacant  position, 
and  presenting  a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  his  wife's  uiicl(>.  As  good  luck  would 
havi-  it,  his  experitnee  lu-ing  exactly  what 
was  needed,   he  was  promptly  appointed 
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JUST  a  Bolt,  but  up  to 
Cadillac  specifications. 
Every  Bolt  and  Nut  is  tested 
on  a  thread  gauge  to  make 
sure  that  each  fits  the  other 
properly,  and  will  not  work 
loose,  even  after  years  of  se- 
vere usage.  The  dimensions 
of  the  threads  are  held  to 
limits  as  fine  as  the  finest  hair. 

No  Cadillac  part  is  too  small 
or  seemingly  insignificant  to 
receive  minute  accuracy. 


THERE  are  many  definite  reasons 
for  the  soothing  restfulness  of  the 
Cadillac. 

Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  element  of 
physical  and  mental  ease. 

The  Cadillac  V-type  engine  is  so  free  from 
sound  and  shock  that  those  in  the  car  are 
actually  unmindful  of  its  mechanism. 

The  power  impulses,  merging  one  into 
another,  result  only  in  a  smooth  glide  or 
a  swift  spurt,  depending  upon  the  mood 
of  the  driver. 

Everything  in  the  Cadillac  contributes  to 
make  its  passengers  feel  pleasantly  remote 
from  mechanical  operation. 

They  are  freed  from  any  harsh  and  nerve- 
racking  reminders  of  machinery — and  are 
conscious  only  of  an  exhilarating  sense  of 
motion. 

To  ride  and  be  unconscious  of  the  power 
which  bears  you  forward  is  one  of  the  great 
joys  of  Cadillac  ownership. 

This  is  one  of  the  qualities  for  which  the 
Cadillac  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
standard  of  the  world. 


CADILLAC  MOTOK  CAR, CO MPANY=  DETROIT.  MICH. 
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SLEEPLESSNESS,  irritation  and 
nervous  let-down  are  conditions 
that  often  arise  from  slight  forms  of 
indigestion. 

The  speed  at  which  we  live,  and 
the  high  tension  under  w^hich  w^e 
w^ork  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  care  w^e  give  both  to  the 
selection  of  our  food  and  its  proper 
mastication. 

I  have  found  in  my  own  per- 
sonal practice  that  chewing  my 
Original  Pepsin  Gum  ten  minutes 
after  each  meal  frequently  relieves 
these  conditions. 
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CHICLB 
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AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPANY 

New  York  Cleveland  Chicago  Kansas  Cily  San  Francisco 
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pilot  major  of  the  newly  equipped  fleet, 
which  consisted  of  five  ships,  ha^-ing  Sir 
Jacques  Mahay  as  commander-in-chief, 
namely,  the  Hope  (250  tons  and  130  men), 
the  Faith  (150  tons  and  109  men),  the 
Fidelity  (100  tons  and  84  men),  the  Good 
News  (75  tons  and  56  men),  and  the 
Charity  (160  tons  and  110  men).  But 
these  names  of  good  omen,  piously  given, 
contradicted  in  their  long  voyage  what 
they  symbolized. 

The  expedition  met  with  many  mis- 
fortunes. Large  numbers  of  the  sailors 
died  of  scurvy  before  they  reached  the 
Strait  of  Magellan;  the  commodore  of  the 
fleet  also  succumbed  to  the  disease.  The 
ships  were  scattered  bj'  storms  in  the  Great 
South  Sea.  On  the  ad^-ice  of  a  Dutch 
sailor  who  had  \isited  Japan  on  a  Por- 
tuguese vessel,  it  was  decided  that  the  three 
ships  that  had  remained  together  should 
sail  for  that  country,  as  the  woolen  cloths 
that  formed  a  large  part  of  their  cargo 
were  in  great  demand  there.  After  various 
adventures,  including  the  loss  of  eight 
sailors  who  were  eaten  by  cannibals  on  one 
of  the  Pacific  islands,  the  remaining  ships 
were  separated,  and  the  Charity,  her  crew 
sadly  diminished  by  scurvy,  and  with  only 
Adams  and  five  others  free  from  illness, 
alone  kept  on  her  way  to  Japan.  Their 
landing  and  first  experiences  in  the  strange 
land  are  thus  described: 

Early  on  the  morning  of  April  11,  KiOO, 
the  lookout  suddenly  shouted,  "Land  ahead! 
Land  ahead!"  We  can  imagine  the  bound- 
less joy  which  those  words  awakened  in 
their  hearts!  The  land  they  caught  sight 
of  was  the  coast  of  Bungo,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Kyushu,  Japan. 

A  few  hours  later,  several  boats  with 
Samurai  on  l)oard,  as  deputies  of  the 
Daimio,  arrived  from  shore  and  showed 
great  kindness  to  the  crew,  offering  tliem 
supplies  to  any  amount  they  wanted. 
The  next  day  the  Daimio  of  Bungo  sent 
some  of  his  retainers  to  protect  the  cargo 
on  hoard  (lie  vessel,  and  told  the  crew  that 
he  had  no  objection  if  they  rented  a  house 
in  the  town  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
sick.  Of  this  crew,  nine  finally  died,  in- 
cluding Master  Ouackernack,  captain  of 
the  ship.  The  exhausted  pilot  and  the 
men  soon  left  the  ship,  and.  guided  by  the 
Samurai,  were  taken  to  a  splendid  house  on 
the  shore  where  they  were  to  stay  for  a 
wliile  for  rest  under  the  kind  treatment  of 
the  Daimio. 

For  some  days  they  had  been  conveying 
their  thoughts  by  signs  and  gestures  till 
some  Portuguese  Jesuits  arrived,  as  in- 
terpreters, from  Nagasaki.  Being  not 
only  ignorant  of  tlu'  language  Init  also  of 
the  customs  and  nuinners  of  the  new  land, 
thej'  committed  many  serious,  and,  also  a 
few,  comical  blunders.  One  example  of 
the  latter  will  sunice.  On  the  fifth  day 
of  their  stay,  three  Samurai  came  into 
Adams's  room  and  made  a  low  bow.  Point- 
ing, to  the  door,  tiiey  said,  "  Fiiro!  Suefurof" 
wiiich  lie.  of  course,  could  not  understand. 
Kejieating  "  Fiiro!  Sitefiiro!"  several  times, 
tliey  impatiently  took  his  band,  and 
(Iragtrcd  liini  out  of  the  room.  Out  of 
mere  curiosity,  he  followed  them  with  one 
of  his  shiimiates,  and  they  brought  them 
to  a  low.  narrow  building  of  cypress  wood, 
from  e\  fry  door  and  w  indow  of  \v  liicli  great 
volumes  of  steam  were  j)ouring  out.  Then 
tlie  Ja])anese,  turning  to  them  and  with  a 
sMiile,    said    "  Fiiro!    Fitro!"      Inside    tlii\v 
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SK  any  Hupmobile  owner 
to  tell  you  how  easily 
his  car  handles  whenever  un- 
common quickness  of  pickup  is 
essential  to  his  comfort. 


Driving  is  made  infinitely  more 
pleasant  to  The  Comfort  Car 
owner  by  the  certainty  that  he 
can  always  depend  upon  this 
instant  response. 


He  uses  it  not  merely  to  meet 
an  emergency  in  crowded  city 
streets,  but  for  the  sheer  joy  of 
turning  on  at  will  2i  flood  of  power 
that  never  fails  him. 
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noticed,  to  their  great  surprize,  several 
tubs  which  were  half  full  of  boiling  water! 
Now  they  thought  that  they  were  going  to 
put  them  to  death  by  boiling,  and  at  once 
placed  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  self- 
defense.  The  Samurai  understood  their 
misgivings;  and  one  of  them  took  off  his 
clothes  and  plunged  himself  at  once  into 
one  of  the  tubs.  They  at  last  perceived 
the  Idnd  intentions  of  their  hosts,  and  do- 
cilely followed  their  good  example. 

The  following  day,  Adams  and  his  com- 
panions were  brought  before  the  Daimio, 
who  had  been  waiting  for  them  with  the 
above-mentioned  Portuguese  Jesuits.  One 
of  the  latter  asked  him  in  the  Dutch  tongue 
what  his  hationaUty  was,  and  what  brought 
him  to  Japan?  In  reply  he  told  him  the 
whole  story  of  their  voyage,  and  prayed 
him  to  be  so  kind  as  to  interpret  it  faith- 
fully to  the  Daimio,  and  furthermore  to 
ask  him  to  exchange  their  woolen  cloths 
for  provisions  and  other  commodities. 
The  priest  Ustened  with  attention,  and 
with  an  ironical  smile  closed  the  inter- 
view. Then  he  went  immediately  to  the 
Daimio  and  was  closeted  with  him  for 
several  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
Prince  was  found  greatlj'  excited.  Soon 
after  a  dozen  soldiers  arrived,  and  binding 
Adams  they  carried  him  away  to  a  thick- 
matted  room.  This  room,  strange  to 
say,  was  surrounded  in  the  daytime  with 
spectators,  including  some  ladies  of  quality, 
who  kept  staring  at  him.  He  afterward 
found  out  that  the  keeper  had  turned  this 
to  his  pecuniar,^-  advantage  by  charging 
eacli  person  two  copper  coins  for  a  look  at 
Will  Adams,  whom  they  regarded  as  a 
strange  monster,  fresh  from  Europe. 
Adams  at  last  found  out  that  partly  from 
religious  and  partly  from  national  antip- 
athies, the  Jesuits,  instead  of  sympathiz- 
ing with  him  and  his  cause,  had  accused 
him  of  being  an  English  pirate  whom  bad 
luck  had  east  on  the  shores  of  Bungo. 

I^eyasu,  wlio  had  been  staying  tem- 
porarily at  Osaka,  happening  to  hear  of  this 
unfortunate  P^nglish  prisoner,  wished  to 
see  him  and  inquire  personally  of  him 
about  things  in  England,  for  he  was  very 
anxious  to  know  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Europe.  ^lessengers  were  sent  at  once  to 
Bungo  to  bring  Adams,  and  a  sailor  with 
him,  before  lyeyasu.  They  were  receiAed 
by  the  "Emperor"  on  May  12,  KiOO — 
an  epoch-making  day  indeed  for  him 
and  for  his  countrymen  in  the  Empire  of 
Japan. 

Guarded  by  armed  soldiers,  Adams  and 
his  shipmate  arrived  safely  at  the  castle  of 
Osaka,  and  immediately  Avere  taken  into 
the  presence  of  lyeyasu,  the  first  Shogun 
of  the  Tokugawa  family.  Adams  de- 
scribes the  event  in  one  of  his  letters  as 
follows: 

"I  was  carried  in  one  of  the  king's  gallies 
to  the  court  at  Osaka,  where  the  King 
lay,  about  eightie  leagues  from  tlie  place 
where  the  shippe  was.  The  twclftli  of 
May,  KiOO,  I  camo  to  the  great  King's 
citie  who  caused  me  to  be  l>rought  into 
tlie  ooiu't  being  a  A\onderful  costly  house 
guilded  with  gold  in  abundan<'«>." 

lyeyasu,  through  an  iut('ri)reter,  jnit  the 
following  questions  wliich  Adams  answered 
witli  as  much  skill  as  boldness:  "From 
what  country  did  you  come?"  "What 
made  you  come  to  this  Emi^ire?"  To  this. 
l)l:iciiig  liis  h:\nd  npon  England  in  a  mai>  of 
the  world  spread  before  lycxasii.  lie  rcjilicd: 
"P>om  England,  a  country  as  ricli  as  Japan 
and  ruhnl  over  by  a  great  Quchmi.  The 
English  are  the  i)e()i)le  who  hav<>  long 
soiitrht  out  the  East  Indices,  desiring  friend- 
ship by  way  of  trading  with  all  kings  and 
I^otentates,  that  they  are  always  ready  to 
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DUPLEX  TRUCKS 

Cost    Less    Per  Ton-mile 


Do  Better  Work  for 
20  to  60  Per  Cent  Less 


TELLING  the  simple  truth 
about  the  Duplex  4-Wheel 
Drive  compels  us  to  make  strong 
statements. 

We  labor  under  the  handicap  of 
being  forced  to  say  things  that 
sound  too  good  to  be  true. 

But  these  things  must  be  said 
because  they  .are  true,  and  it  is 
important  that  every  business  man 
should  know  them. 

Duplex  Ton-Miles 

Average  20  to  60%  Less 

Duplex  ton.-miles  do  average  from 
20  to  60  per  cent  less. 

This  saving  is  the  same  in  the  city 
or  in  the  country  —  on  cobbled 
streets  or  almost  impassable  roads. 

Wherever  it  goes,  the  Duplex  goes 
more  cheaply — and  gets  through. 

It  is  a  commonplace  among  Duplex 
dealers  that  they  are  always  sure 
of  winning  in  a  comparative 
demonstration. 

Duplex  four-fold  pulling  power  is 
almost  unbelievable — but  that  isn't 
the  point  we  want  you  to  remember. 

What  we  want  you  to  remember  is 
that  with  this  four-fold  and  phe- 
nomenal pulling  power,  the  ton- 
mile  cost'  is  20  to  60  per  cent  less. 


Duplex  actually  pulls  with  more 
than  four  times  the  power  we  could 
get  with  only  two  driving  wheels — 
which  means  capacity  loads  at  all 
times. 

Eleven  years  of  successful  reduction 
of  ton -mile  costs,  make  the  principle 
of  the  Duplex  4-Wheel  Drive  no 
longer  a  matter  for  discussion. 

Business  men  who  expect  their 
truck  investment  to  pay,  are  inter- 
ested in  the  net  result. 

Duplex  Saving 

Is  a  Proved  Fact 

With  the  Duplex,  that  net  result 
is  20  to  60  per  cent  saving  in  ton- 
mile  costs. 

These  figures  are  based  on  Duplex 
costs  as  compared  with  the  costs  of 
other  trucks  and  the  costs  of  horses 
and  mules. 

The  most  we  ask  of  business  execu- 
tives is  that  they  give  personal 
study  to  these  records  and  to  the 
Duplex  showing  in  a  demonstration. 

The  rated  capacity  of  the  Duplex 
4-Wheel  Drive  is  3}^  tons. 

Duplex  Truck  Company 

Lansing,  Michigan 


Why  Duplex  Yields 
Ton-Miles  at  Lower  Cost 


^/^. 


the  original   4- 


The   Duplex  is 
wheel  drive  truck. 

V  Driving  power  is  exerted  by  all 
four  wheels.  The  front  wheels  pull. 
The  rear  wheels  push.  All  the  gaso- 
line is  turned  into  driving  power. 


^, 


Both  front  and  rear  axles  are  in- 
ternal gear  driven. 


v/". 


So  long  as  only  one  wheel  is  on 
solid  ground,  the  Duplex  cannot  pos- 
sibly stall. 


V^, 


Its  self-locking  differential  posi- 
tively prevents  the  spinning  of  any 
driving  wheel,  transferring  the  power 
to  the  wheel  which  has  traction. 


iX, 


When  extra  power  is  needed,  the 
Duplex  double  reduction  drive  gives 
the  tremendous  leverage  of  64  turns  of 
the  engine  crankshaft  to  one  turn  of 
the  driving  wheels 

V  The  Duplex  not  only  has,  but 
applies  directly  to  all  four  wheels,  the 
power  to  pull  it  through  with  a  capacity 
load. 


I/", 


It  climbs  the  steepest  winding 
grades,  surely  and  evenly,  though  fully 
loaded. 


V^. 


Extra  wide  or  dual-tread  tires  are 
not  necessary  on  the  rear  wheels.  Tires 
savings  average  30  per  cent. 


My  round  trip  haul  is  31  U-10  miles.  I  use  a 
U-wheel  Hess  trailer  with  the  Duplex  Truck 
and  carry  SO  barrels  per  day.  Daily  opera  tin  g 
expenses  are  $7.!>5.  Tlierefore,  it  costs  9.U 
cents  per  barrel  for  transportation.  1  cannot 
haul  for  50c per  barrel  with  mules.  The  sav- 
ing is  over /lOc  a  barrel— $i3. US  per  day.  No 
2-ivheel  drive  truck  could  do  this  work. 

Bogalusa  Turpentine  Co.. 
A.  T.  Lewis,  Supt.      ' 
Columbus,  Miss. 
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Economy! 

There  is  one  big  reason  why  there 
are  more  Torbensen  Rear  Axles 
in  service  than  any  other  type  of 
truck  axle  — 

Torbensen  Drive  Saves  Money 

It  saves  gas  and  oil  because  the  flow 
of  engine  power  is  through  a  very 
efficient  form  of  gearing,  and  there  are 
uo  load  strains   on  driving  members. 

It  saves  on  fires  through  the  Torben- 
sen practice  of  carrying  the  load  on  a 
forged  I-Beam,  which  reduces  rear  axle 
weight  by  one-half. 

It  saves  on  repairs.  The  Torbensen 
is  so  simple  ancl  strong  that  it  works 
efficiently  with  little  attention.  All 
working  parts  are  accessible  for  quick 
adjustments  and  replacements. 

It  saves  time.  The  Torbensen  is 
without  defect  or  weakness.  It  stays 
on  the  job  and  doesn't  stall  in  mud, 
snow  or  sand,  because  the  Torbensen 
Powrlok  delivers  power  to  the  wheel 
that  has  traction  instead  of  wasting 
power  by  spinning  the  wheel 
that  has  lost  traction. 


I'orbcnscn  liiicrntil  Gears 
bavp  (h«<  uearerti  approach  lo 
perfect  rolling  tootb  aclinn. 
Roliing  coDtuct  con8umc9 
less  power  iu  friction  than 
elidinf;  contact  doca.  This 
reduction  ol  friction  cuts 
do^>  11  the  co(*t  of  gas  and  oil. 
OOdiDsiues  loDglife  logean 


IWW.I  IM         ^ 


Torbcriori  /'I'K  r/i.A  ni  l<.r 
benoco  Drive  floi>M  the  uorL 
of  the  conventional  differ- 
ential hut  eliminated  itn  had 
featurcf*.  I'owrlok  drive<* 
through  the  Hheeluhicb  has 
traction  instead  of  spinning 
the  wheel  which  ban  lout  ita 
grip.  It  4ave8  tiren  and  pre- 
vents xtallingor  skidding  in 
aDOw,  mud  or  sand. 


THE  TORBENSEN  AXLE  CO.  CLEVELAND,  OH  10 

LARGEST  BUILDER   IN  THE  WORLD   OF   REAR  AXLES   FOR   MOTOR  TRUCKS 


INTERNAL    GEAR 

TRUC 
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exchange  for  the  products  that  are  alone 
to  be  got  out  of  the  East."  lyeyasu  then 
inquired  if  the  English  had  waged  any  war 
against  other  countries.  He  answered, 
"Yes,  with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  who 
desire  to  monopolize  the  trade  of  the  whole 
Indies;  but  now  they  are  at  peace  with  all 
other  nations."  Lastly  he  inquired  of 
Adams  what'  form  of  religion  the  English 
had,  and  what  course  he  took  from  the 
Texel  to  Japan.  By  way  of  answer  to  the 
latter  question,  he,  tracing  it  upon  the  map, 
explained  the  course  through  the  Strait  of 
Magellan. 

Warmly  received  as  he  was,  nevertheless, 
Adams  was  sent  back  to  the  prison,  where 
he  was  kept  for  four  months.  Adams  and 
his  mate  expected,  tho  kindly  treated,  to 
be  crucified,  as  that  was  a  common  mode 
of  execution  in  this  country  at  that  time. 
As  he  afterward  discovered,  the  Portuguese 
had  been  trying  hard,  merely  out  of  relig- 
ious antipathy,  to  make  the  "P^mperor" 
turn  him  out  of  his  dominions  or  put  him 
to  death  on  the  false  ground  that  he  and 
his  mates  had  acted  as  pirates  on  the  way 
to  Japan.  To  this,  lyeyasu  demurred  and 
curtly  replied:  "Oh,  no;  it  would  be  utter 
injustice  to  crucify  him,  as  he  has  done  no 
injury  to  me  or  to  the  people  of  my  coun- 
try." Not  long  after,  the  sagacious 
lyeyasu  sent  for  Adams  again,  of  whom  he 
made  numerous  inquiries,  and  finally  set 
him  free.  In  this  last  interview,  Adams 
was  recognized  by  that  shrewd  judge  of 
human  character  as  an  able  and  honest 
man,  and  consequently  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  him  to  be  retained  at  the 
court,  and  employed  as  a  shipbuilder,  a 
teacher  of  mathematics,  and  foreign 
counselor. 

In  the  course  of  five  years  he  rendered 
the  Shogun  such  valuable  service  that  he 
was  both  trusted  and  honored.  He  built 
two  ships  on  European  models,  for  which 
he  was  paid  the  equivalent  of  .$140  a  year, 
and  he  also  received  or  acquired  an  estate 
with  eighty  or  ninety  servants.  He  be- 
came a  naturalized  subject  of  Japan,  re- 
ceiving the  Japanese  name  Miura  Sngin, 
and  also  a  Japanese  wife,  Magome,  the 
daughter  of  a  merchant  of  Yeddo,  which  is 
Tokyo. 

On  June  11,  1613,  Captain  J.  Saris  ar- 
rived at  Hirado  with  three  English  ships, 
bearing  letters  from  the  King  of  England 
to  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  Adams,  who 
had  been  apprized  from  England  of  the 
sending  of  this  expedition  for  the  es- 
tablishing of  international  commercial 
relations,  was  now  informed  of  its  arrival 
and  hurried  to  Hirado,  which  he  reached 
after  a  journey  of  seventeen  daj's.  A  new 
English  factory  was  established  under  the 
charge  of  Richard  Cocks,  while  Adams, 
with  Captain  Saris  and  five  others,  went 
to  Sumpu,  where  the  Shogun  was  encamped 
and  presented  the  royal  letters  which  were 
received  with  great  respect.  Then  we 
read, 

Saris  and  Adams  went  to  Yeddo,  visiting 
on  the  way  Kamakura  and  the  bronze 
image  of  Daibutsu  (Great  Buddha);  and 
after  staying  a  few  days  in  the  great  town, 
he  returned  via  Uraga  to  Sumpu,  where  a 
treaty  in  eight  articles  was  signed  and  given 
to  Saris.  The  following  is  the  leading 
clause : 


"We  give  free  admission  and  license  to 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  for  ever,  to 
come  into  any  of  the  ports  of  our  Empire, 
with  their  ships  and  merchandise,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  to  them  or  their  goods, 
and  to  abide,  buy,  sell,  and  barter,  accord- 
mg  to  their  own  manner,  with  all  nations; 
to  tarry  here  as  long  as  they  think  good, 
and  to  dei)art  at  their  pleasure." 

Thus,  mainly  or  largely  through  the  in- 
fluence of  this  British  sailor,  the  beginnings 
of  trade  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  were  established.  For  some 
years  Adams  was  in  the  service  of  the 
new  English  factory  at  Hirado  at  a 
yearly  salary  of  .5500,  and  made  voyages 
to  the  Luchoo  Islands  and  Siam.  How- 
ever, after  the  death  of  lyeyasu,  in  May, 
1616,  lacking  his  friendly  protection,  the 
fortunes  of  the  English  post  rapidly  de- 
clined. 

Adams  died  in  1620.  He  left  a  family 
in  England,  and  it  is  said,  tho  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  doubted,  that  his  deserted 
English  wife,  Mabel  Adams,  died  of  grief 
on  learning  of  his  death.  His  Japanese 
wife  survived  him  for  fifteen  years.  There 
are  still  in  Japan  families  that  claim 
descent  from  this  hardy  foreign  adventurer. 


HOW  CENTRAL-AMERICAN  INDIANS 
WORK  FOR  CIVILIZATION 


DEEP  in  the  jungles  of  the  world 
unthought-of  savages  are  constantly, 
by  primitive  methods,  producing  commodi- 
ties that  are  important  elements  in  our 
civilization.  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Spinden,  as- 
sistant curator  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  in  New  York,  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  two  years'  tour 
of  Central  America,  tells  interesting  tales 
of  industry  among  the  Indians  and  of 
jungle  products.  Says  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun: 

Dr.  Spinden  discovered  that  about 
San  Juan  River  and  the  headwaters  of  the 
Atrato  in  Colombia  lies  the  greatest  field  of 
platinum  ever  discovered.  And  under 
control  of  American  interests,  Indians 
obtain  the  precious  metal  by  the  most 
primitive  methods  of  placer-mining. 

"In  the  Choco  region  I  saw  nati^•es  wash- 
ing gold  and  platinum  out  of  the  stream 
in  large  pans  made  of  wood,"  said  Dr. 
Spinden  at  the  ]\Iuseum  of  Natural 
History.  "The  natives  dive  into  the 
water,  sinking  by  means  'of  stones  tied 
around  their  bodies.  They  scoop  into  a 
bag  all  the  gravel  they  can  find  before  they 
are  compelled  to  rise  to  the  surface.  The 
women  wash  out  the  gravel,  separating  the 
gold  and  platinum  from  the  dirt.  The 
platinum,  field  in  that  region  is  considered 
the  largest  yet  discovered.  Russia  had  the 
monopoly  until  five  years  ago.  Now  the 
amount  of  platinum  taken  out  in  the 
Choco  district  by  placer  -  mining  has 
jumped  from  8,000  to  about  50,000  ounces 
in  that  time. 

"When  we  consider  that  the  yearly 
consumption  is  400,000  ounces,  and  that 
under  the  government  -  controlled  price 
it  brings  $105  an  ounce,  the  work  being 
done  by  the  natives  under  the  guidance  of 
American  engineers  seems  remarkable. 
There  has  been  gold-mining  there  for  many 


Fi 

ite( 
life 
thrift. 

W.  S.  S.  are  teaching 
ex  ravagant  America 
this  habit,  and 


'en 


has  put  into  its  hands  the 
thriftiest  writing  tool  ever 
produced. 

It  saves  time  by  eHmi- 
nating  the  constant  inter- 
ruptions of  dipping.  It 
lasts  for  years.  The  nibs 
do  not  have  to  be  replaced 
every  little  while  because 
of  corrosion  or  loss  of 
temper. 

It  puts  an  end  to  the  ex- 
travagance of  an  inkwell  in 
which  over  half  the  ink  is 
frequently  wasted  through 
evaporation  or  by  becom- 
ing thick  with  dust.  This 
one  saving  alone  pays  for 
a  Waterman's  Ideal  over 
and  over  again. 

The  ever  readiness  of 
Waterman's  Ideal  makes 
for  greater  efficiency  in  the 
individual,  enabling  him  or 
her  to  do  more  and  better 
work. 

Firms  or  Corporations 
that  equip  their  clerical 
force  with  Waterman's 
Ideals  solve  a  problem  of 
efficiency  and  economy  in 
office  detail. 

Three   Types.      Regular,  Safety 
and  Self-Filling — $2.jo  and  up 

At  Best  Dealers 

L.  E.  WATERMAN   CO. 

191  Broadway  New  York 

CHiaCO       BOSTON       SAN  FRANCISCO      »»ONTREAL 
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Handling  the  figure  ^vork 
of  a  tliousand  stores 


Thafs  the   Comptometer  job  for 
the  United  Cigar  Stores  Company 


Think  of  the  work  involved  in  figur- 
ing the  daily  sales  reports,  the  frequent 
inventories,  costs  and  retail  prices  for 
a  thousand  stores. 

A  business  based  on  volume,  rapid 
turn-overs  and  small  profits,  cannot  be 
run  successfully  by  guess.  In  a  narrow 
profit  leeway  there  isn't  much  room 
for  zigzag.  Figures  must  be  depended 
upon  to  show  the  way. 

Of  the  means  used  to  reckon  their 
course  from  the  daily  reports  of  their 
great  chain  of  stores,  the  United  Cigar 
Stores  Co.,  New  York,  says: 

'The  successful  conduct  of  our  busi- 
ness depends  on  up-to-date  knowledge 
of  what  each  store  is  doing.  Estimates 
won't  do.     We  must  have  the  figures. 

Back  in  1905  when  we  began  using 
the  Comptometer,  our  business  was 
small.  Since  then  the  red  glow  of 
United  Cigar  Stores  has  spread  over  the 
whole  country. 

Each  new  store,  of  course,  meant 
that  much  more  accounting  work,  and 
as  the  number  grew,  more  Comptom- 
eters were  installed  to  take  care  of  it. 

Today  we  have  a  hundred  or  more 


Comptometers.  Without  them,  the 
handling  of  the  vast  amount  of  adding 
and  calculating  for  our  thousand  stores 
would  be  a  staggering  job.  It  would 
mean  doubling  our  present  force,  also 
the  expense. 

In  point  of  accuracy  we  get  infin- 
itely better  results  than  could  be  obtained 
from  mental  figuring. 

"This  is  in  no  small  part  due  to  the 
Controlled-key  device — -so  essential  in 
this  type  of  machine  —  which  com- 
pletely bars  mistakes  from  fumbled 
key  strokes." 

Figure  operations  are  the  same  in 
every  business,  big  or  little.  Adding, 
Multiplying,  Dividing,  Subtracting, 
cover  them  all. 

Each  of  these  operations  is  per- 
formed on  the  Comptometer  with  the 
same  rapid-fire  speed,  the  same  reliable 
accuracy — and  always  with  less  labor 
and  expense. 

A  fifteen  minute  demonstration  will 
show  you  how  it  isdone  wliy  it  makes 
good  where  real  efficiency  is  the  test. 

Put  it  up  to  a  Comptometer  man  to 
show  you. 


FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO. 
1731  N.  Paulina  Street,  Chicago 


C  ONTR  OLLED-KE  Y 
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Gejieral  accounting  office 
United  Cigar  Stores  Com- 
pany, New   York   City 


If  not  made  by  Felt  &  Tarrant, 
it's  not  a  COMPTOMETER 


ODING  AND   CALCULATING  MACHINE 
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years.     But  the  natives  did  not  know  the 
vahie  of  platinum. 

"They  formerly  carried  the  gold  to  the 
town  of  Quibdo  to  free  it  from  the  white 
grains  of  platinum,  which  were  thrown 
into  the  streets  as  worthless  dust.  To-day 
the  streets  of  the  town  are  torn  up  and  full 
of  pot-holes,  where  treasure-seekers  have 
dug  away  the  surface  and  washed  it  for 
the  platinum.  They  used  to  make  counter- 
feit gold  coins  by  using  platinum  and  gilding 
it.  Now  these  platinum  coins  are  worth 
three  times  their  weight  in  gold." 

Dr.  Spinden  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the 
zeal  of  Americans  who  worked  in  the 
tropics  to  obtain  materials  to  satisfy  the 
war-needs  of  the  Government.  Dr.  Spin- 
den continues : 

"By  far  the  most  wonderful  thing  I 
discovered  was  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
displayed  by  tiny  gi'oups  of  Americans 
sent  into  the  forests  on  the  mosquito 
coast  of  Nicaragua  to  get  out  mahogany. 

"It  was  here  that  all  of  the  straight- 
grained  and  fine  wood  was  obtained  for 
airplane  propellers.  It  is  not  valuable 
for  furniture,  but  the  Government  found 
it  the  best  material  for  i)ro|)eller-bIades. 
Away  up  at  the  head  of  rapid  streams, 
in  the  mosquito-infested  jungles  of  the 
tropics,  American  boys  worked  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  One  outfit  sent  out  by  an 
American  firm  started  through  the  jungle. 
Their  canoe  was  upset  in  the  rapids  and 
for  'six  weeks  they  subsisted  on  boiled 
green  bananas  and  red  beans,  the  native 
fare. 

"The  mahogany  is  floated  to  the  sea 
in  rafts,  often  down  side-streams  that  are 
swollen  with  fresiiets  and  torn  by  rapids. 
Sometimes  these  rafts  of  mahogany  logs 
float  over  the  bank  and  a  half  mile  or  so 
from  the  river-bed,  where  they  are  lost  in 
the  wild  cane.  Last  year  alone  18,000,000 
feet  of  mahogany  were  taken  out  of  that 
region." 

Dr.  Spinden  traveled  from  Managua, 
on  the  Pacific,  down  the  Wanks  River  to 
the  east  coast,  about  four  hundred  miles. 
He  found  the  Indians  living  in  small 
villages  made  up  of  large  palra-thatched 
huts.  They  were  employed  principally 
in  getting  out  materials  for  Americans, 
one  of  the  most  important  being  balsa 
wood,  which  is  twice  as  light  as  cork,  and 
which  was  used  by  the  Government  in  the 
manufacture  of  life-rafts  and  life-pre- 
servers. Here  also  a  part  of  the  gi'eat 
American  army  of  civ'ilians  worked  during 
the  war. 

"Along  the  west  coast  of  Central 
America  grows  the  fustic,  or  mora,  a 
brilliant  yellow  wood,"  said  Dr.  Spinden. 
"It  is  from  this  wood  that  the  dye  is  ob- 
tained for  the  making  of  khaki  uuiforms. 
The  dye  industry  is  growing  in  that  section 
of  the  continent,  particularly  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  The  indigo  industry  of 
Salvador,  once  a  leading  l)usin(>ss,  will 
probably  regain  its  former  strength  during 
the  present  demand  for  dyes. 

"Central  America  is  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive of  things  that  are  of  economic 
value.  We  of  to-day's  civilization  owe 
much  to  the  Indians.  For  one  thing,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  tlunr  domesticated 
plants  we  should  never  have  had  many 
of  our  dyes  and  medicines.  Quinin, 
cascara  sagrada,  and  cocain  are  only  a  few 
of  the  products  we  owe  the  Indians. 
Potatoes,  rubber,  and  cotton  are  others." 

Dr.  Spinden  devoted  his  time  in  Central 
America  to  research  for  Ihe  Museum  and 
assisting  the  Government  in  obtaining 
supplies  for  war-purposes. 
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PRAISING  AND  APPRAISING  THE 
NEXT  SPEAKER 


AS  a  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives has  so  manj^  opportunities 
for  making  himself  unpopular,  especially 
with  the  minority  members,  it  is  well  for 
Frederick  H.  Gillett,  of  Massachusetts, 
that  he  takes  the  perilous  seat  with  the 
hearty  approbation  of  both  political 
friends  and  opponents.  The  Springfield 
Republican,  which  is  not  altogether  in 
sj^mpathy  \\nth  Mr.  GiUett's  political 
colleagues,  nevertheless,  with  justifiable 
pride  in  the  triumph  of  an  able  man  from 
its  own  home  town,  declares  that — 

The  success  of  Mr.  GiUett  is  inspiring, 
also,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  proper 
reward  of  long  and  faithful  service.  He 
plodded  along  in  the  House  for  over  two 
decades,  without  gaining  the  preeininence 
which  was  won  ])y  some  of  his  Massa- 
chusetts colleagues  who  entered  the  House 
later  than  he  did.  Fortune  is  capricious 
in  bestowing  her  prizes,  yet  in  this  case  one 
sees  a  man  suddenly  come  to  the  front  and 
find  the  door  oi)en  to  his  greatest  useful- 
ness and  pow(>r  long  after  most  ])oliticians 
had  dismissed  him  from  their  minds  as  a 
serious  contender  for  the  highest  Con- 
gressional honors.  Circumstances  at  this 
time  ha\e  favored  him,  of  course,  but  no 
one  ever  gets  anywhere  with  circum- 
stances dead  against  him. 

That  Mr.  Gillett's  term  as  Speaker  will 
be  most  successful  is  the  wish  of  all  his 
constituents,  who  admire  his  al)ility, 
honesty,  and  trained  capacity  for  i)ul)lic 
affairs.  To  New  England  as  a  whole  his 
elevation  is  significant  of  the  larger  in- 
fluence of  this  section  in  Washington. 
One  must  go  back  to  Robert  C.  Winthrop 
and  General  Banks  before  the  Civil  War 
to  find  other  ^lassachusetts  men  in  the 
Speaker's  chair;  while  since  the  Civil  War 
only  the  i)arliamentary  giants,  Blaine  and 
Reed,  of  Maine,  have  been  able  to  attain 
such  eminence.  Into  their  company  on 
the  scroll  of  Congressional  fame  is  Mr. 
Gillett  now  elevated. 

Summing  up  the  career  of  the  new 
nominee  for  the  Speakership,  7'//c  Re- 
■publican  says  further: 

Frederick  Huntington  Gillett.  who  is 
to  be  the  ne.xt  Si)eaker  of  the  House,  was 
born  October  10,  1851,  in  Westtield,  and 
was  named  after  Bishop  F.  D.  Huntington, 
of  Syracuse,  X.  V.,  and  Hadle.w  a  classmate 
of  his  honored  father,  E.  B.  GiHett,  at 
Amherst  College.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  .lames  Fowler,  a  i)rominent 
citizen  of  Westfield.  lie  fitted  for  college 
in  the  Westfield  schools  and  was  graduated 
from  .\mherst  in  the  class  of  1S74  and  from 
the  Harvard  law  school  in  1877.  Previous 
to  his  colU^e  course,  he  si)ent  a  year  in 
study  and  travel  abroad,  chiefly  in  Ger- 
numy.  Mis  .father,  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  and  most  i)olislie(i  men  of  his 
time  in  western  Massachusetts,  took  a 
deep  interest  in  his  education  and  early 
developed  in  the  young  man  the  talent  for 
grac(>ful  oratory  and  felicitous  expression 
inherited  from  himself;  and  there  could 
hardly  have  been  a  better  master  in  thes(> 
arts. 

F.  H.  Gillett  began  the  practi.se  of  law 
in  Springfield  in  partnership  with  .huige 
E.  B.  Maynard,  and  promptly  exhibited 
iui  interest  in  i)()litics,  taking  part  in  \\w 
Slate  can>paigns  of  1878  as  a  speaker  at 
varioiR  rallies. 


IVIr.  Gillett  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
in  1892,  and  has  represented  his  district 
continuously  ever  since.  He  has  now  had 
thirteen  continuous  terms  in  the  House. 
Thus,  The  Re-publican,  quoting  an  article 
published  in  its  own  colutnns  in  September, 
1917,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  illness 
of  James  R.  Mann,  Mr.  GiUett  became 
floor  leader  of  the  then  minority  party, 
adds: 

He  is  the  dean  of  all  New  England 
Representatives.  Indeed,  he  is  almost  the 
dean  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
National  House.  Ex-Speaker  Joseph  G. 
Cannon  has  had  twenty-one  terms,  which 
means  forty-two  years  in  the  House,  but 
these  were  not  continuous.  His  constituents 
left  him  home  in  the  middle  of  the  Harrison 
Administration  and  again  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  Wilson  Administration. 

Consequently  Mr.  Gillett  has  held  a 
continuous  commission  in  the  House 
longer  than  e.x-Si)eaker  Cannon  ever  did. 
His  service  in  that  regard  is  exceeded  only 
by  Representative  William  A.  Jones,  a 
Democrat  from  the  eastern  shore  of 
Virginia.  But  Mr.  Gillett  has  one  full- 
fledged  contemjwrary  in  Henry  Allen 
Coop(>r,  the  Wisconsin  radical,  who  came 
to  Congi'ess  at  the  same  time  as  he  and  has 
remained  there  constantly.  Speaker  Champ 
Clark  has  but  twelve  terms,  and  those 
haA'e  not  been  continuous,  altho  he  entered 
the  House  at  the  same  time  as  Representa^ 
tive  Gillett. 

The  New  York  Ttmex  also  expresses  its 
approval  of  the  majority's  choice  as  follows: 

For  once  a  great  part.\-  has  put  its  best 
foot  forward  in  the  nomination  of  a  candi- 
date for  one  of  the  nation's  highest  offices. 
Frederick  H.  Gillett,  who  will  be  the  next 
.Speaker,  is  not  only  a  good  man,  or  the 
right  man  to  elect,  but  he  is  conspicuously 
fitted  for  the  place  above  all  his  competi- 
tors. That  seldom  happens  in  a  country 
where  compromises  so  often  Tu\v  elections 
and  nominations.  Usually,  as  between  the 
best  and  the  worst,  the  parties  compromise 
by  choosing  somebody  neith(T  very  good 
nor  very  bad.  But  CJillett,  able,  expe- 
rienced, broad-minded,  and  j-et  no  mug- 
wump, but  a  vigorous,  honest  partizan, 
stood  out  over  all  the  others,  and  even,  it 
may  be  .said,  o\er  those  who  might  have 
been  put  forward,  but  were  not. 

Mr.  Gillett  is  himself  quoted  as  saying 
ui)on  his  nomination:  "1  have  reached  the 
goal  of  my  ambition,  a  happiness  which  I 
suppose  comes  to  few  men.  .  .  .  Mj-  am- 
bition will  now  be  to  establish  harmonious 
cooperation  among  all  Republicans  that 
we  may  coi)e  successfully  with  the  prodigi- 
ous |)roblems  of  the  coming  session."  The 
l)apers  of  his  own  party  naturally  assume, 
liki>  the  New  York  Sun,  that  the  new 
leader  "is  going  to  represent  the  Republi- 
can idea  of  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,"  and  will  also  "epitomize  the 
Reimblican  slogan  for  1920,"  which,  we 
learn,  is.  "straight  100  per  cent.  Ameri- 
canism, free  from  fads  and  cru.>^ades  and 
backed  by  i)atriotism,  efficiency,  and 
common  sense."  The  Suti  thus  describes 
his  personality: 

Meeting  Mr.  Gillett,  one  finds  a  man 
sU'uder.  of  medium  stature,  with  closely 
cropped  beard  and  clear  blue  eyes.    Alwa.vs 
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courteous  and  often  smiling,  the  person- 
ality and  voice  blend  to  make  up  an 
impression  distinctly  pleasing.  You  feel 
he  would  be  interesting  on  any  subject  at 
any  time  without  sign  of  self -consciousness. 
Altho  senior  member  of  the  House  in 
point  of  service  and  sixty-seven  years  of 
age,  Mr.  Gillett  does  not  impress  one  as 
an  elderly  man.  A  casual  caller  at  his 
office  would  put  him  down  at  forty-five 
or  fifty.  He  is  fit  physically,  his  beard  is 
not  gray,  and  he  gives  rather  the  impression 
of  being  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Dwelling  upon  the  new  Speaker's  fixture 
methods,  as  they  may  be  indicated  by  his 
career  and  disposition,  the  same  paper 
asserts  that — 

Mr.  Gillett  will  not  resort  to  spectacular, 
brass-band  means  nor  to  uncalled-for  abuse 
of  political  opponents.  He  will  rely  on 
facts  and  figures  and  the  common  sense  of 
the  American  people.  He  beheves  in 
scrupulous  faii-ness  and  courtesy,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  can  resort  to  cutting  irony 
and  incisive  argument  in  driving  his  facts 
home.  As  a  debater  Mr.  Gillett,  despite 
his  mild  manner,  has  already  established 
a  reputation  which  is  appreciated,  particu- 
larly on  the  Democratic  side  of  '  the 
chamber. 

To  illustrate  Mr.  Gillett's  ability  as  a 
debater  and  his  fairness  to  his  opponents, 
The  Sun  reprints  several  anecdotes,  saying: 

Altho  his  speeches  generally  are  pre- 
pared very  cartsfuUy  and  he  avoids  taking 
part  in  discussion  excepting  when  he  deems 
it  necessary,  Mr.  Gillett  can  mix  matters 
with  the  best  of  the  extemporaneous 
speakers.  Following  the  President's  appeal 
for  a  Democratic  C'ongress,  certain  Demo- 
crats sought  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
Kaiser  hoped  for  a  Republican  victory. 
This  drew  the  Gillett  fire. 

"Do  you  not  think  that  he  (the  Kaiser) 
knows  whom  he  has  most  to  fear?"  he 
asked. 

"Will  he  think  it  is  favorable  to  him 
if  the  next  House  is  controlled  by  the 
party  of  Roosevelt  and  Wood  and  Ciardi- 
ner,  by  the  party  of  La  Guardia  and 
Heintz  and  Johnson,  who  left  their  seats 
here  to  try  to  put  bullets  into  his  well- 
protected  sons?" 

Responding  to  charges  of  partizan- 
ship  on  the  Republican  side,  Gillett  said: 

"I  believe  there  never  has  been  a  time 
when  a  strong  minority,  almost  equal  in 
numbers  to  the  majority,  has  so  supprest 
partizanship  and  criticism  and  so  effaced 
its  organization  of  whole-hearted  supi^ort 
of  its  political  opponents." 

Rare,  classical  bits  of  irony  and  humor 
eparlde  occasionally  from  Mr.  Gillett's 
debate  on  the  floor.  Spealdng  on  corrupt 
practises  recently,  he  said: 

"  Everybody  here — at  least,  almost  every- 
body— is  against  the  purchasing  of  votes." 

Mr.  Gillett  made  an  excellent  impression 
on  his  confreres  in  the  House  on  September 
27  last  with  regard  to  publish(>d  reports 
that  he  had  said  Cliainp  Clark  had  voted 
against  the  war  -  declaration.  Speaker 
Clark's  friends  Avere  incensed.  Gillett 
should  say  something  to  coiTect  this  im- 
pression, they  asserted,  or  if  he  does  not 
want  to  embarrass  his  party  he  should  at 
least  tell  the  newspaper  men  to  correct  it. 

"Don't  worry,"  one  of  Gillett's  friends 
said;  "if  any  misstatement  has  been  made 
Gillett  won't  hesitate  to  have  it  corrected. 
I've  seen  him  play  golf.  He's  a  good 
loser." 

"Mr.  Speaker,"  Gillett  said,  rising  on 


this  occasion.  "In  some  of  the  press  re- 
ports of  some  remarks  which  I  made  last 
Saturday  it  was  stated  that  the  Speaker, 
Mr.  Clark,  had  voted  against  the  dec- 
laration of  war — " 

Here  comes  the  apology,  the  news- 
paper men  thought,  and  they  could  them- 
selves complete  it  along  the  well-worn 
lines  of  "the  newspapers  made  a  mistake, 
it  was  their  fault,  I  was  misquoted,  etc., 
etc.—" 

Contimiing,  Mr.  Gillett  said:  "It  was 
my  fault.  And  as  he  did  not  vote  against 
the  declaration  of  war,  I  wish  to  state  the 
fact  here  publiclj\ 

' '  I  think  anybody  who  heard  my  whole 
speech  or  read  it  in  The  Record  will  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  I  made  no  reflection 
at  all  upon  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of 
any  member  of  the  House,  least  of  all 
against  the  Speaker,  who  has  given  to  the 
service  of  the  country  a  life  which  he  values 
more  than  his  own." 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  Mr. 
Gillett's  cutting  irony  is  found  in  a  little 
speech  he  made  back  in  1914,  when  WiUiam 
Jennings  Bryan  was  the  chief  member  of 
President  Wilson's  Cabinet  and  was  being 
made  the  recipient  of  fulsome  praise  from 
members  of  the  official  family. 

"I  do  not,  of  course,  forget  the  notable 
eulogium  pronounced  in  his  presence  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Na\'y  (Mr.  Daniels)," 
Mr.  Gillett  said,  "and  published  by  the 
press,  wherein  he  was  described  as  the 
greatest  Secretary  of  State  since  Jefferson, 
but  I  think  it  was  rather  an  index  of  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Na^'y, 
who  spoke,  And  the  receptivity  for  adula- 
tion of  the  Secretary'  of  State,  who  listened, 
than  any  impairment  of  the  prestige  of 
Madison,  Adams,  Webster,  and  many 
others." 

There  was  something  about  Bryan's 
lecturing  for  money  while  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  that  did  not  coincide  with 
Mr.  Gillett's  feeling  of  propriety  or  his 
conception  of  national  dignity. 

"I  do  not  like  to  believe  tliat  he  (Mr. 
Bryan)  is  following  Byron's  precept,"  he 
said : 

"  So  for  a  good  old-Kontlcnianly  \ice, 
1  think  I  must  take  up  witli  avarice." 

Forecasting  Mr.  Gillett's  attitude  on 
public  questions,  The  Sun  holds  that  as 
"a  good  Yankee"  he  believes  in  economy; 
and  as  "no  member  of  Congi'css  has  nuulo 
a  closer  study  of  appropriations,"  he  is 
sure  to  be  an  able  opponent  of  reckless 
extravagance.    Further,  we  learn: 

In  matters  of  foreign  policy  Mr.  Gillett, 
like  Senator  Lodge,  believes  that  politics 
stops  at  the  water's  edge.  He  was  heart 
andvseaU  for  the  Wilson  Administration, 
mistakes  or  no  mistakes,  during  the  heat 
of  the  world-war.  But  now  that  the  Avar  is 
over  he  feels  that  common-sense  judgment 
should  assert  itself  and  tliat  free  and  open 
discussion  should  prevail.  Eloquent  silenc(> 
greeted  the  request  that  he  express  himself 
on  the  President's  League  of  Nations 
scheme  to  perpetuate  everlasting  peace. 

Turning  to  safer,  because  non-con- 
troversial and  non-speculative,  matters. 
The  Sun  concludes: 

Incidentally  Mr.  Gillett  is  a  good  golfer 
and  some  say  he  is  the  best  golfer  in 
Congr(>ss.  He  drives  straight  and  i)lays 
the  game  with  the  same  care  that  he 
devotes  to  preparing  speeches.  Three 
years  ago  Mr.  Gillett  was  married  to  Mrs. 
(Miristine  Rice  Hoar,  the  widow  of  (\)n- 
gressraan  Rockwood  Hoar.     He  nuiiutains 


a  home  in  Washington  on  Eighteenth 
Street,  and  devotes  such  time  as  he  can  to 
the  comforts  and  blessings  of  home  life. 
But  these  are  busy  days,  and  frequently 
Mr.  GiUett  is  busy  at  his  office  untU  late 
in  the  evening.  Work  and  plenty  of  it 
has  no  terrors  for  him. 


DID  THE  GERMAN  FLEET  WIN  ON 
POINTS   AT  JUTLAND? 


ADMIRAL  SCHEER,  the  German 
commander  in  the  great  naval  battle 
of  Jutland,  gets  somewhat  more  credit 
than  he  has  thus  far  received  at  British 
hands,  and  Sir  John  JeUicoe,  the  British 
Adnural,  gets  rather  less,  in  a  study  of  that 
famous  action  with  which  Sir  Arthur  H. 
Pollen  concludes  his  just  pubhshed  work  on 
"The  British  Xa\T  in  Battle"  (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.).  The  writer,  generally  con- 
sidered the  leading  British  naval  critic, 
has  had  access  to  the  official  reports  of  the 
fighting  comn  nders,  filed  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  he  has  not  throAvn  his  weight 
on  the  side  of  the  extravagant  praise  that 
followed  the  British  public's  first  panicky 
belief  that  the  battle  had  been  lost. 
Captain  JeUicoe's  own  account  of  the 
battle,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  book 
credited  to  the  Admiral,  is  not  followed  by 
Sir  Arthur,  whose  final  conclusion  seems 
to  be  that,  if  Admiral  Scheer  did  not 
"win"  this  greatest  sea-fight  in  history, 
he  at  least  accomplished  the^  plan  which 
the  relative  superiority  of  the  British 
Fleet  forced  upon  him.  In  brief,  the 
Germans  inflicted  superior  damage, 
"wdened  the  range,"  when  they  wanted 
to,  and  finally  got  away  with  practically 
all  of  their  crippled  ships.  If  it  was  a 
victory  for  England,  it  would  seem  to 
be  Sir  Arthur's  conclusion  that  it  had 
elements  of  a  PjTrliic  victory  rather  than 
of  a  clean-cut  win. 

Taking  up  the  battle  from  the  German 
standpoint,  shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
British  reenforcements  had  reduced  the 
German  Admiral  to  a  decided  inferiority 
in  gun-fire  and  fighting  units,  Sir  Arthur 
writes: 

Scheer  by  tliis  time  had  had  his  fleet 
on  an  easterly  course  for  five  and  thirty 
minutes,  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to 
turn  a  right  angle  or  more,  so  as  to  re- 
treat under  the  cover  of  his  torpedo  at- 
tacks. Up  to  this  time  the  main  body  of 
his  fleet  had  only  been  under  fire  for  a 
brief  interval,  during  which  the  rear 
division  of  the  Grand  Fleet  had  been  in 
action.  Scheer  had.  no  doubt,  watched 
the  deployment  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  and 
had  realized  that  the  method  chosen  had 
not  only  given  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
respite,  but  had  suiiplied  him  with  that 
opportunity  for  counter-attack  and  the 
evasion  it  might  nuike  possible  which  he 
had  been  looking  for.  "rhe  battkM'ruisers 
were  well  away  to  the  east.  The  van 
and  center  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  the  well 
on  his  bows,  were  only  just  beginning  to 
open  fire. 

It  is  probable  that  the  van  was  now 
converging  toward  him  and  short(>ning 
the  range.  Scheer  was  trying  to  make  the 
gunnery  as  difficult  as  possible  through  the 
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Carrying  Without  Hands 


The  picture  shows  a  conveyor  at  work 
carrying  lumber  in  an  unstopping  stream, 
spacing  its  loads  so  that  they  reach  the 
man  at  the  far  end  at  just  the  right  inter- 
vals to  make  an  hour's  work  count  for  the 
most.  But  the  picture  does  not  show  the 
huge  reduction  in  labor,  in  overhead  (and 
underfoot)  expense,  and  particularly  in 
that  profit-corroding  item,  "waits  between 
operations." 

The  war  has  created  two  new  production 
obstacles.  You  cannot  escape  them.  There  will 
be  a  permanent  shortage  of  labor  and  new  cost 
levels.  Ability  to  cope  with  these  two  will  be 
the  measure  of  manufacturing  success. 

The  yearly  tide  of  European  labor  will  not 
flow,  for  the  European  army  of  producers  is  les- 
sened by  15,000,000  hands,  and  the  governments 


need  all  their  workers  at  home.  Second,  the 
debts  of  all  the  warring  countries  of  Europe  have 
increased  to  represent' 45%  of  their  total  wealth. 
That  means  inflation  that  must  express  itself  in 
a  permanent  decrease  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  the  world  over,  whether  ex- 
pended for  labor  or  material. 

Whatever  you  manufacture,  your  only  way 
out  is  to  make  machinery  do  your  work,  to  re- 
serve human  hands  for  the  labor  that  can  be 
done  only  by  human  hands.  Lamson  Conveyors 
in  all  sorts  of  factories  are  carrying  raw  ma- 
terials, parts  in  process,  finished  goods  from  car 
to  storeroom,  from  machine  to  machine,  from 
assembly  to  shipping  room,  to  truck,  making 
each  hour  accomplish  full  60  minutes  of  work, 
cutting  out  the  waiting  periods,  placing  the  thing 
wanted  where  it  is  wanted,  when  it  is  wanted. 
Speed,  with  organization,  and  with  immense 
reduction  of  spoilage  and  mistakes. 


Send  for  the  Lamson  Book  on  Conveying  and  match  its  story 
against  your  problem.  Better,  send  for  a  Lamson  man  from 
the  nearest  office  to  talk  it  over  with  you.     No  obligation  at  all. 

The    Lamson    Company 


lOO  BOYLSTON  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Boston, 

New  York, 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg, 

Rochester, 

Detroit, 

Cleveland, 


100  Boylston  St. 
15  West  44th  St. 
1200  Walnut  St. 
319  Third  Ave. 
174  Clinton  Ave.,  So. 
97  Woodward  Ave. 
2063  East  4th  St. 


Cincinnnati. 

Indianapolis 

Chicago, 

Minneapolis, 

Omaha, 

Denver, 

St.  Louis, 


119  East  5th  St. 

Illinois  and  Washington  Sts. 

6  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

221  Tribune  Annex 

Brandeis  Bldg..  Room  675 

1622  Arapahoe  St. 

709  Pine  St. 


Seattle, 

San  Francisco, 

Los  Angeles, 

Dallas, 

Baltimore, 

New  Orleans, 

Atlanta, 


215  Stewart  Bldg. 
617  Mission  St. 
627  So.  Broadway 
905  '  J  Elm  St. 
10  E.  Favette  St. 
124  St.  Charles  St. 
30  Moore  Bldg. 


Toronto,  136  Simcoe  St. 


Vancouver,  B.  C,  51  Empire  Bldg. 
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F-W-D  Factory-1918 


F.W.O  Factory- 1910 


ermanence 


^  I  ^O    you    men  wlio  buy  motor  trucks  and    you  who  sell 
■^  them,  this  great  factory  proves  two  things: 

That  the  I'-W-D  four-wheel-driv^e  principle  is  right. 

That  it  has  come  to  stay. 

If  the  inherent  merit  of  tlic  truck  itself  were  your  only  basis  of 
selection,  the  F-W-D,  on  its  performance  records,  its  low-cost 
records,  its  adaptability,  has  earned  your  thorough  consideration. 


BUT  the  stability  of  tlie  organization 
behind  the  truck  is  of  even  greater 
importance,  in  making  good  the  prom- 
ise of  the  product. 

This  colossal  plant  is  your  guarantee  of 
permanence. 

Right  application  of  the  four-wheel-drive 
idea  laid  the  foundation  for  it. 

Many  industries    and  eighteen    nations 
helped  to  build  it. 

Its    pre-war     growth — 1911     t<>     1914 — 
was  452%. 

Its  war-period  growth — 1914  to  1918 — 
was  463%. 


TT  is  the  largest  three-ton   truck    fac- 
tory  in  the  world. 

The  F-W-D  Truck  is  the  truck  of  cer- 
tainties, adaptability  and  economy. 

It  performed  where  other  trucks  failed. 

It  has  solved  a  multiplicity  of  trans- 
portation problems.  It  holds  the  rec- 
ord for  low  cost  of  maintenance. 

Powerful,  easy  to    handle,  dependable. 

It  is  the  three-ton  truck  that  can  equal 
the  variety  of  service  of  tlie  two  to  five- 
ton  line  of  trucks. 


The  F-W-D  Auto  Company 

ClintonvIIIe,  Wisconsin 
Canadian  Factory,  Kitchener,  Ontario 


The  hoys  from  the  Front  wiJJ  tell  yon 
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use  of  smoke-screens,  but  probably  soon 
realized  that,  if  the  range  was  closed  much 
more,  his  fleet  would  soon  be  in  a  hopeless 
situation.  At  about  a  quarter  to  seven, 
therefore,  he  launched  the  first  of  his  tor- 
pedo attacks.  This  had  the  desired  effect. 
"The  enemy,"  says  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  [JelHcoe],  "constantly  turned  away 
and  opened  the  range  under  the  cover  of 
destroyer  attacks  and  smoke-screens  as 
the  effect  of  British  fire  was  felt."  "Open- 
ing the  range"  means  that  the  object  of 
the  torpedo  attacks  had  been  attained. 
For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  the  closing 
movement  of  the  Grand  Fleet  was  con- 
verted into  an  opQning  movement.  Scheer 
had  prevented  the  close  action  that  he 
dreaded.  He  had  gained  the  time  needed 
to  turn  his  whole  force  from  an  easterly  to 
a  southwesterly  course. 

Sir  David  Beatty's  account  of  his  move- 
ments up  to  now  is  singularly  brief.  "At 
six  o'clock,"  he  says,  "I  altered  course  to 
east  and  proceeded  at  utmost  speed.  .  .  . 
At  6:20  the  Third  Battle  Squadron  bore 
ahead,  steaming  south  toward  the  enemy's 
van.  I  ordered  them  to  take  station 
ahead.  ,  ,  ,  At  6:25  I  altered  course  to 
E.S.E.  in  support  of  the  Third  Battle- 
Cruiser  Squadron,  who  were  at  this  time 
only  8,000  yards  from  the  enemy's  leading 
ship."  Nothing  is  said  of  his  movements 
in  the  next  twenty  minutes.  "By  6:50," 
he  continues,  "the  battle  -  cruisers  were 
clear  of  our  leading  battle  squadron,  then 
bearing  N.N.W.  three  miles  from  Lion.^' 
(Lion  was  now  third  ship  in  the  line.)  "I 
ordered  the  Third  Battle-Cruiser  Squadron 
to  prolong  the  line  astern  and  reduce  to 
eighteen  knots."  There  was  nothing  now 
to  hurry  for.  The  daylight  action  was, 
in  fact,  over.  For  that  matter  good  vis- 
ibility was  at  an  end.  From  6:30  till  the 
torpedo  -  attacks  broke  up  the  Grand 
Fleet's  gunnery,  it  was  engaged  inter- 
mittently and  at  longer  range  by  all  three 
of  the  main  squadrons.  But  by  this  time 
Sir  David  Beatty  had  passed  ahead,  and 
the  survivors  of  the  enemy's  van  had  be- 
gun their  turn. 

The  next  phase  of  the  action  was  a 
fruitless  chase  of  the  fenemy  from  seven 
o'clock  until  8:20.  "At  7:6,"  says  Sir 
David  Beatty,  "I  received  a  signal  that 
the  course  of  the  fleet  was  south.  .  .  .  We 
hauled  round  gradually  to  S.W.  by  S. 
to  regain  touch  with  the  enemy  (who  were 
lost  to  sight  at  about  6:50),  and  at  7:14 
again  sighted  them  at  a  range  of  about 
15,000  yards.  .  .  .  We  reengaged  at  7:17 
and  increased  speed  to  twenty-two  knots, 
the  leading  enemy  battle-ships  bearing 
N.W.  by  W.  ...  At  7:45  p.m.  we  lost 
sight  of  them." 

These  two  extracts  from  Sir  Da\ad 
Beatty's  dispatch,  comments  Sir  Arthur, 
reveal  the  plan  of  enveloping  the  German 
Fleet,  which  he  had  endeavored  to  make 
possible  and  to  share,  and  also  his  course 
after  that  plan  had  proved  abortive.  The 
inference,  even  tho  the  critic  here  makes 
no  direct  statement  of  his  opinion,  is  that 
the  main  fleet  under  Jellicoe  did  not 
spread  southward  soon  enough.  Beatty 
was  left  to  his  own  devices,  it  seems,  while 
the  main  British  Fleet  was  driven  back  by  a 
torpedo-attack.     The  writer  continues: 

On  hearing  that  at  last  he  was  to  be 
supported.  Sir  David  Beatty  raised  his 
battle-cruiser  speed  to  twenty-two  knots 
and  made  a  last  effort  to  get  in  touch. with 
the  retiring  enemy.  He  soon  found  and 
engaged  him  at  a  range  of  15,000  yards, 


and  contact  coincided  with  a  sudden  im- 
provement in  the  seeing  conditions.  Four 
ships  only,  two  battle-cruisers  and  two 
battle-ships,  evidently  the  van  of  the 
enemy's  line,  were  visible,  and  these  were 
at  once  brought  under  a  hot  fire,  which 
caused  the  enemy  to  resort  to  smoke- 
screen protection,  and,  under  cover  of  this 
he  turned  away  to  the  west.  At  7:45 
the  mist  came  down  again  and  the  enemy 
was  lost  to  sight.  The  First  and  Third 
Light-Cruiser  Squadrons  were  then  spread 
out.  They  swept  to  the  westward  and 
located  the  enemy's  line  again,  and  at 
8:20  the  battle-cruisers — whose  coui'se  had 
been  southwest  up  to  now — changed  course 
to  Avest  and  got  into  action  apparently 
with  the  same  four  ships  as  before,  at 
the  short  range  of  10,000  yards.  The 
leading  ship  soon  turned  away,  emitting 
high  flames  and  with  a  heavj'  list  to  port. 
She  had  been  brought  under  the  fire  of  the 
Lion.  The  Princess  Royal  set  fire  to  one  of 
the  two  battle-ships.  The  I ndo ndtable  and 
the  New  Zealand  engaged  a  third  and  sent 
her  out  of  the  line,  heeling  over  and  burning 
also.  Then  the  mist  came  down  once  more 
and  the  enemy  was  last  seen  by  Falmouth 
at  twenty-two  minutes  to  nine. 

The  British  Commander-in-Chief  is  far 
less  explicit  as  to  the  occasions  on  which 
his  ships  got  into  action.  The  action 
between  the  battle-fleets,  he  said,  lasted 
intermittently  from  6:17  to  8:20.  At 
6:17  we  know  that  Burney's  division  got 
into  action,,  and  at  6:30  until  some  time  up 
to  7:20  the  other  divisions  also.  But 
no  details  of  any  kind  of  encounters  later 
than  that  are  mentioned.  It  is  clear 
that  after  6:50  the  weather  made  con- 
tinuous engaging  quite  impossible.  There 
was  a  second  torpedo-attack  during  the 
stern  chase — and  once  more  the  enemy 
"opened  the  range." 

The  form  that  the  deployment  actually 
took,  and  the  fifteen  minutes'  respite  from 
attack  won  by  the  torpedo-attack  at  7:40, 
which  enabled  Scheer  to  get  his  whole 
fleet  on  to  a  southeasterly  from  an  easterly 
course,  were,  tactically  speaking,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  German  escape  on  the 
31st.  It  is  more  difficult  to  understand 
exactly  why  they  were  not  brought  to 
action  on  the  following  day.  Very  little 
is  actuallj"  known  of  what  happened  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  and  the  dispatches 
throw  little  light  on  it  because,  tho  many  in- 
cidents are  mentioned,  very  few  have  any 
definite  hour  assigned  to  them.  The  facts, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  gathered,  are  as  follows : 

The  Grand  Fleet  seems  to  have  lost  sight 
of  the  Germans  altogether  after  8:2 — and 
Sir  David  Beatty's  scouts  saw  the  last 
of  their  enemy  at  8:28.  The  Vice- Admiral 
continued  searching  for  forty  minutes 
longer,  and  then  fell  back  east  and  to  the 
line  which  was  the  course  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  Avhen  he  was  last  in  touch  Avith 
it  by  ■wireless. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  does  not  tell 
us  of  any  search  made  for  the  enemy  at 
all.  But  from  the  fact  that  he  had  gone 
northward  to  look  for  his  own  destroyers 
and  cruisers,  it  is  eAident  that  whatever 
information  he  had  got  during  the  night 
pointed  to  the  probability  of  the  enemy 
having  retreated  from  the  battle-field  not 
south  or  west,  but  east  and  nortliward. 
At  8:40  on  the  previous  evening  he  was 
last  reported  at  a  point  120  miles  from 
the  Horn  Reef  light-ship,  bearing  almost 
exactly  northwest  from  it.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  at  least  ten  of  the  Ger- 
man ship  shad  been  struck  by  torpedoes 
in  addition  to  the  one  sunk.  And  tho 
Lutzow  was  the  only  ship  sunk  by  gun-fire, 
many   others   had   suffered   verj'   severely. 


Tf!e  "Parkway" 
a  New  Regal 
Flat  Top 
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"Get  fussy"  when  you  buy  a  cap. 
Insist  on  having  a  "Regal" — 
the  essence  of  smartness,  good  taste 
and  comfort  in  cloth  headwear. 

Clever  styles  for  motoring,  golfing, 
traveling  and  general  wear. 

anT/^M^'$l:50tO$4£0 

For  sale  at  more  than  14,000  good  stores  in 
the  United  States 

LOOK  FOR.  THE  REGAL  NAME 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you  if  you 
insist.  If  he  will  not  do  so,  remit 
direct  to  us,  stating  size  worn  and 
taste  as  to  pattern.  We  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied. 

THE  REGAL  HAT  CO. 

Dept.  D,  643  to  651  S.  Wells  Street,  Chicago 
Largest  Cloth  Headwear  House  in  the  World 


"PHONF""    WITHOUT  BEING 
*   **^>-'^^*-'  OVERHEARD 

Wonderful  Sonitan/  whispering  telephone 
mouthpiece  enables  you  to  talk  freely  without 
being  overheard.  Hold  secret  conversation— 
Kvery  advantage  of  a  booth  telephone — Sent 
postpaid  for  only  $1.00.  Money  back  if  not  mure 
than  pleased. 

THE   COLYTT   LABORATORIES 
569  W.  Washington  St.  Chicago.  III. 


KNICKERBOCKER 

BATH  SPRAY- BRUSH 


FITS  ANY  FAUCET 

Shower— Shampoo— Massage— 
Rub-Down  -  ALL  IN  ONE 

^\  Increases  your  earningpower. 
It  revitalizes,  fortifies   against 

colds,  disease  and  contapion— makes 
you  fit  to  tackle  yoor  daily  problens 
with  vim,  push  and  ambition. 

A  Shower  Bath 
in  Any  Tub 

It's  Qii/iA.-— no  waitine  for  tnb  to  fill. 

Fits  the  band.    Flexible  to  the  body. 

Stimulates    circulation.      Cleanses 

j/^^     the  iutpttritics  from  every  pore. 

■^^  Fresh  running  water,  any  tem- 
^MA^^  perature  desired.    Gives  cold 

^^^V>  witho'^Jt     Unequaled   for 

shock  Shampooing  or 

$5.  Deluxe  Set  $6    Scalp  Ma5sage 


$2. 


Syphon  Outfit  for  Iloiiie;* 
Wilhout  Ruiiulii^  Walor,  $4 
Get  a  Knickerbocker  Spray-Brush 
today.  Lasts  for  years.  Sold  by 
drug,  hardware,  dept.  stores,  or 
order  direct  from  us.  Wear  fully 
guaranteed. 

Send  for  FREE  Book 

Interesting    booklet    on    request.       It   is 
handsomely  illustrated  in  colore.    It  telle   tit_»-_ 
how    and    when     to    bathe.      Seiid    the  flovca 


coupon  for  it  now. 


KNICKERBOCKER  MFG.CO.  fj'^^};. 
''   226  Sigel  St.,  Chicago,  III.       b^teetb 
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It's  Yon.  Arthur! 


^^ 


ARTHUR  FIELDS,  the  great  vaudeville  favorite,  is  a  past  master 
,.  at  putting  the  "punch"  into  popular  songs.  The  illustration 
is  from  a  photograph  taken  at  the  Edison  Recording  Laboratories 
and  shows  Mr.  Fields  standing  beside  the  New  Edison  and  singing 
in  direct  comparison  with  its  Re-Creation  of  his  voice.  This 
test  of  direct  comparison  is  an  Edison  test.  It  is  made  by  no  other 
manufacturer. 

At  the  table  are  seated  three  experts,  who  pass  on  each  Edison 
recording.  In  the  group  surrounding  them  are  several  popular  Edifon 
artists  who  happened  to  be  at  the  Edison  Recording  Laboratories 
when  this  test  was  made.  Among  them  are  Collins  and  Harlan, 
world  famed  singing  comedians;  George  Wilton  Ballard,  the  popular 
ballad  singer ;  Cesare  Sodero,  Director  of  Sodero's  Band;  and  Eugene 
Jaudas,  Leader  of  the  Jaudas  Society  Orchestra. 

The  verdict  of  this  critical  assemblage  was  expressed  in  the  spon- 
tancous  ejaculation,  "It's  you,  Arthur."  The  New  Edison  has  never 
failed,  in  similar  comparisons,  to  bring  forth  a  similar  verdict. 
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Broadwc^  Is  Gay  Again  I 

Qood  oldSroadway,  bad  old  Broadway,  where  joy  is  king 
and  care  must  wear  the  mask  of  mirth. 

Broadway  is  itself  again! 


THERE  are  those  who  appear  to  beHeve  that 
the  Edison  Recording  Laboratories  specialize 
on  grand  opera  and  classical  music  to  the  neglect 
of  the  songs  of  the  day.  Nothing  could  be  far' 
ther  from  the  truth. 

During  the  war,  the  output  of  Re-Creations  was 
necessarily  reduced  but  now  the  Edison  Manu' 
facturing  Laboratories  are  operating  at  full  blast 
and  the  Broadway  Hits  are  being  produced  in 
large  quantities. 

The  artists  who  sing  the  new  songs  and  play  the 
new  dance  music  for  the  New  Edison  will  testify 
that  Mr.  Edison's  recording  experts  are  as  pains- 
taking and  exacting  in  recording  the  latest 
nonsense  from  "Tin  Pan  Alley"*  as  they  are  in 
making  a  record  of  a  grand  opera  aria.  Recently, 
after  repeated  rehearsals,  a  celebrated  singer  of 
comic  songs  said  disgustedly  to  his  companion : 
"Edison  certainly  makes  you  earn  your  money. 
You'd  think  I  was  going  to  sing  'Celeste  Aida' 
instead  of  a  thing  that  nobody  will  remember 
the  name  of  twelve  months  from  now." 

This  singer  spoke  the  truth.  It  is  an  inflexible 
rule  at  the  Edison  Recording  Laboratories  that  if 
a  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is  worth  doing  well. 

*The  Popular  Song  Publishers'  District. 


For  the  same  reason  that  the  New  Ediso'n  brings 
to  your  home  everything  the  ear  can  give  you  of 
the  art  of  the  world's  great  opera  singers,  it  also 
puts  the  very  breath  of  Broadway  into  its  Re- 
Creation  of  the  Broadway  song  and  dance  hits. 

The  illustration  on  the  opposite  page  is  from  a 
photograph  taken  at  the  Edison  Recording  Labora- 
tories on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  as 
Arthur  Fields  was  making  the  acid  test  of  singing 
in  direct  comparison  with  the  New  Edison's  Re- 
Creation  of  his  voice. 

If  you  will  close  your  eyes  as  you  listen  to  the 
New  Edison's  Re-Creation  of  Mr.  Fields'  voice 
in  some  of  the  recent  Broadway  song  hits  a  magic 
carpet  will  transport  you  to  Longacre  Square, 
and  Fields'  performance  will  be  as  entertaining 
to  you  as  if  you  were  sitting  in  a  second  row 
seat  at  the  Palace  Theatre. 

Mr.  Edison  spent  three  million  dollars  in  research 
work  to  develop  the  phonograph  which  performs 
this  miracle.  Do  not  confuse  this  wonderful 
Three  Million  Dollar  Phonograph  with  other 
sound  producing  devices.  There  is  but  one  in- 
strument which  sustains  the  test  of  direct  com- 
parison with  living  singers  and  instrumentalists. 
It  is 


DheJ^IM  EDISON 

Vhe  Phonoarapk  with  a  Soul 

SMay  we  send  you  a  complimentary  copy 
oF'MKmG  'B'ROJT>WJY"  and  the  booklet 
^        'WJL4T  tut:   critics  SAY"? 


.^f 


^■' 


ALL    TOCCTBBI 


THOMAS    A.    EDISON,     INC.,    ORANGE,    NEW    JERSEY 
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If  the  fleet's  maximum  speed  before  the 
action  was  eighteen  knots,  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  after  the  action  it  ex- 
ceeded fifteen.  At  fifteen  knots  it  would 
have  taken  the  Germans  eight  hours  to 
reach  the  Horn  Reef  light-ship,  had  they 
started  for  the  point  directly  after  con- 
tact with  the  British  main  squadrons  was 
lost.  Having  suffered  so  severely  and 
escaped  so  miraculously,  it  was  not  only 
obvious  that  Scheer's  one  idea  on  June  1 
would  be  to  make  the  most  of  his  luck  and 
get  safely  home,  it  was  also  to  the  last 
degree  probable  that  he  would  shape  a 
course  for  home  which  would  bring  him 
soonest  under  the  protection  of  whatever 
defenses  the  German  coast  could  offer. 
He  would  not,  that  is  to  say,  attempt  to 
gain  Helgoland  by  trying  to  get  round  the 
British  Fleet  to  the  south  and  west,  and 
then  turn  sharply  east  to  Helgoland; 
he  would  probably  try  to  creep  down  the 
Danish  and  Schleswig  coasts,  where  wound- 
ed ships  might,  if  necessary,  be  beached, 
and  the  islands  might  supply  some  form  of 
refuge  if  the  situation  became  desperate. 
It  was  on  this  route  also  that  the  sub- 
marines sent  out  to  cover  the  retreat  could 
be  stationed.  The  best  chance  of  bringing 
the  Germans  once  more  to  action  on  the 
morning  of  June  1  would  then  appear  to 
have  been  a  sweeping  movement  toward 
the  Horn  Reef.  The  German  Fleet  could 
not  possibly  have  reached  this  point  liefore 
half-past  four,  and  probably  not  before 
half-past  six.  The  fast,  light  forces  and 
the  battle-cruisers  could  have  got  across  to 
the  Schleswig  coast  in  two  and  a  half  hours 
and  the  battle-ships  before  seven  o'clock. 

If  the  dispatch  tells  us  all  that  was  done, 
one  is  rather  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  assumed  that  it 
was  not  our  business,  but  the  Germans' 
business,  to  resume  the  action.  Why  else 
should  he  say  that  "the  enemy  made  no 
sign"?  or  exult  in  the  fact  that  he  knew 
from  his  Zeppelin  at  four  o'clock  where  the 
British  Fleet  was  if  he  liked  to  look  for  it? 
Why  should  the  enemy  make  a  sign? 
Was  it  not  obvious  after  the  events  of  the 
preceding  day  that  he  could  have  but  one 
idea,  and  that  was  safety?  Scheer  and 
von  Hipper  had  certainly  done  enough  for 
honor.  They  had  inflicted  heavier  losses 
than  they  had  suffered,  if  they  could  get 
home  they  had  anything  but  a  dis('redital)le 
story  to  tell.  If  the  Commander-in-Chief 
really  thought  it  was  not  his  first  duty  to 
find  and  bring  the  enemy  to  action  again; 
if  the  risk  of  approaching  the  Jutland  coast 
seemed  too  great;  if  the  frustration  of  any 
ulterior  object  the  enemy  might  have 
contemplated  the  day  Ix-fore  seemed  cheap- 
ly purchased  by  the  losses  the  Battle- 
Cruiser  Fleet  had  suffered,  so  long  as  our 
main  strength  at  sea  was  not  impaired, 
then  the  proceedings  on  June  1,  as  com- 
municated to  us,  are  perfectly  intelligible. 

Yet  there  must  have;  been  many  among 
his  officers  and  under  his  command  who 
took  a  diametrically  different  view.  After 
engaging  for  the  last  time  at  8:40  on  the 
previous  evening.  Sir  David  Beatty  says: 
"In  view  of  the  gathering  darkness  and  of 
the  fact  that  our  strategical  position  was 
such  as  to  make  it  appear  certain  that  we 
should  locate  the  enemy  at  daylight  under 
most  favorable  circumstances,  I  did  not 
consider  it  desirable  or  proper  to  close  the 
enemy  battle-fleet  during  the  dark  liours. 
I,  therefore,  concluded  that  I  should  l)e 
carrying  out  your  wislies  by  turning  to  the 
course  of  the  fleet,  reporting  to  you  that 
•1  had  done  so." 

On  the  events  of  June  1  Sir  David 
Beatty's  dispatch  is  silent,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  it  was  not  his  opinion  overnight  that 


the  morrow  should  be  spent  in  waiting  for 
the  enemy  to  give  a  sign,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  certain  that  he  could  and 
should  be  found  and  brought  to  action. 


LLOYD  GEORGE   ON   BRITISH  LABOR 
UNREST 


'  I  "HE  British  Labor  party  is  officially 
J-  opposed  to  the  Lloyd  George  Adminis- 
tration in  Great  Britain,  but  his  tremendous 
victory  in  the  last  election,  of  course, 
could  not  have  been  won  mthout  the  votes 
of  the  workers.  The  labor-leaders,  too, 
have  criticized  his  relief  measures  for  the 
unemployed,  the  aged,  and  the  sick  on  the 
ground  that  labor  asks  justice,  not  charity, 
but  these  measures  have  undoubtedly  been 
of  actual  present  help  to  thousands  of  the 
needy,  even  if  they  have  also  been  the  target 
for  volleys  of  criticism,  and  the  Premier  is 
going  right  ahead  with  other  enterprises 
of  the  same  sort.  Just  now^  he  is  faced 
by  the  prospect  of  serious  strikes  that  may 
develop  into  Bolshe\ism  if  not  wisely 
met.  That  this  is  a  real  peril  is  shown  by 
the  speech  of  one  of  the  labor-leaders  who 
is  also  a  member  of  Parliament,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thomas,  general  secretary  of  the  National 
Union  of  Railwaymen,  but  greeted  more 
familiarlj'  and  affectionately  by  his  audi- 
ence with  shouts  of  "Good,  old  Jim!"  He 
is  reported  in  the  London  Times  as  saying: 

There  are  two  dangers  we  are  faced 
with.  On  the  one  hand  are  those  people 
who  can  not  read  the  signs  of  the  times, 
the  reactionaries  who  believe  they  were 
born  to  govern,  and  that  they  must  enjoy 
the  best  things  of  life,  and  what  is  left  is 
good  enough  for  the  others.  The  days  of 
those  i)eople  are  doomed.  There  are  those 
who  believe  you  can  revolutionize  by  mere 
industrial  trouble  or  introduce  what  is 
called  the  Russian  method  into  this  coun- 
try. I  am  as  bitterly  opposed  to  the  one 
as  to  the  other,  because  I  believe  l)oth  are 
dangers  and  must  be  fought,  and  that  both 
are  against  the  best  interests  of  the  working 
classes.  I  i)lead  with  you,  railway  men  and 
women  of  the  country,  not  to  take  the  law 
into  your  own  hands.  The  essence  of 
democracy  is  to  be  loyal  to  those  you  have 
put  into  authority.  Any  otiier  way  will 
lead  to  disaster.  Railway  men  and  women, 
we  are  going  to  change  the  position.  A 
better  tinu;  is  in  store  for  you,  but  as 
democrats  I  appeal  for  loyalty. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  treated  the  British 
labor  troubles  very  frankly  and  strongly  in 
his  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
partly  reported  by  cable  and  now  brought 
to  us  in  full  in  the  London  papers.  After 
di.scussing  other  matters,  he  said: 

1  come  now  to  the  question  of  labor 
um'est.  I  can  not  conceive  any  question 
which  is  more  important  to  the  House 
to  take  cognizance  of  than  this  question. 
If  tliis  unrest  continues  tlu-  consequences 
will  l)e  grave  to  the  trade  and  industry  of 
this  country,  and  if  certain  designs  which 
some  men  harbor  in  this  country  had  even 
a  remote  prospect  of  success,  I  can  not 
think  of  a  more  serious  matter  for  the 
House  of  Commons  immediately  to  concern 
itself  with.  There  is  no  doubt  of  tiie  unrest. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  divine  tlie  causes.  Sonui 
of  the  causes  are  legitimate,  .some  are  not. 
Let  us  consider  those  whicih  an;  legitimate. 


In  some  respects  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  country  during  the  war  have  been 
better  than  during  our  lifetime.  Wages 
have  been  higher,  there  has  been  no  unem- 
plojmient,  there  has  been  no  distress,  there 
has  been  no  poverty  comparable  to  that 
which  existed  before  the  war. 

Still  there  are  special  war-conditions 
which  have  conduced  to  the  unrest.  Let 
us  take  them  first.  There  is  the  strain  of 
the  last  four  and  a  half  years.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  nerves  are  rattled.  Men  have 
been  working  on  the  stretch  for  four  and  a 
half  years,  amid  the  tensest  excitement  and 
of  all  kinds  of  an.Kieties,  working  time  and 
working  overtime.  Four  and  a  half  years 
of  that  is  enough  to  produce  a  condition  of 
things  where  men  are  not  in  their  normal 
frame  of  mind  w^hen  they  come  to  consider 
any  problem.  Let  us  begin  by  remember- 
ing that,  and  by  making  allowance  for  it. 
I  call  that  a  legitimate  cause,  but  it  is  a 
passing  cause  and  a  vanishing  cause.  It 
will  grow  less  day  by  day. 

What  is  the  next?  It  is  a  genuine  fear 
of  unemployment.  It  is  only  workmen 
who  have  passed  through  times  of  unem- 
ployment w'ho  know  the  terrors  of  it  and 
what  it  means  to  their  households.  What 
is  the  other  cause?  Social  conditions, 
against  which  there  ha^■e  been  growing  dis- 
satisfaction, discontent,  and  revolt  in  the 
conscience  and  heart  of  the  community, 
and  the  better  educated  the  working  classes 
become  the  deeper  and  stronger  is  their 
resentment  at  these  social  conditions,  many 
of  them  involving  human  degradation. 
There  is  bad  housing,  there  is  overcrowding 
in  many  districts — you  have  only  to  read 
the  reports  which  have  been  presented  to 
this  House  many  a  time — overcrowding 
under  conditions  in  which  no  decent  and 
wise  agriculturist  would  have  herded  his 
cattle.  All  this  has  been  aggravated  during 
the  war  tii rough  the  special  conditions  of 
the  war.  You  have  had  workmen  crowding 
into  areas,  because  there  were  special 
munition-works  there,  already  insufficient- 
ly supplied  with  houses,  and  no  building 
possible.  The  ordinary  building  of  the 
country  has  been  at  a  standstill  for  five 
years.    Men  have  crowded  into  these  areas. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  even  re- 
strictions on  the  people's  luxuries  and 
amusements  ha^e  helped,  and  all  these  are 
causes  whicli  have  contributed  to  the 
unrest.  1  should  like  to  say  something 
about  one  or  two  of  them,  but  I  make  this 
general  observation  tirst  of  all.  In  so  far 
as  tliere  are  legitinuite  causes  of  unrest,  it 
is  the  business  of  the  Government  and  the 
House  of  Commons  to  do  its  best  to  remove 
them,  so  as  to  give  no  justification  for  un- 
rest, and  so  as  not  to  give  material  for  those 
who  are  exploiting  that  unrest.  In  indi- 
vidual cases  we  are  dealing  with  them.  In 
individual  trades  tiu>re  is  nuu'h  more  work 
being  done  in  regard  to  hours  of  work  and 
wages  than  perhaps  tiu^  public  knows  of. 
In  trades  affecting  :},(XM),(HM)  of  the  work- 
ing i)eoi)le  of  this  country.  agretMuents 
have  already  been  arri\ed  at  in  regard  to 
hours  of  labor.  In  trades  afftvting  another 
2, (KM). ()()()  negotiations  are  still  i>ending. 

But  tiu>re  is  a  gootl  deal  to  be  said  about 
a  more  general  investigation  into  the  whole 
causes  of  industrial  unrest.  The  Govern- 
ment will  welcome  such  an  inv«'stigation. 
and  will  be  glad  to  agree  upon  any  method 
of  investigation  into  the  general  causes 
\\  liich  will  be  satisfactory  to  enqiloyed,  to 
employers,  and  to  the  comnninity  at 
large.  They  have  certain  suggestions 
which  they  are  prepared  to  put  forward 
and  to  discuss  on  the  propiM-  occasion. 
There  is,  I  think,  an  ,;invcndinent  to  bo 
moved  on  the  subject  of  industrial  unrest, 
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MADE  OF  ZINC 

The  sheet  of  metal  under  the  kitchen  stove  is  Zinc.  So  are 
the  corrugated  surfaces  of  a  washboard,  the  tops  of  fruit  jars, 
the  cases  of  dry  cell  batteries  and  the  plates  that  protect  the 
boilers  of  ocean  steamships  from  corrosion. 

In  these  and  many  other  ways  Zinc  has  long  served  many 
useful  purposes;  but  it  remained  for  The  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Company  to  see  and  develop  its  greater  possibilities.  As  a 
result  of  research  and  experimental  work  Zinc  is  now  used 
for  bottle  caps,  thimbles,  clocks,  buttons,  shoe  lace  tips, 
building  hardware  and  hundreds  of  other  articles  in  daily  use. 

The  working  out  of  these  new  uses  in  the  interest  of  man- 
ufacturers is  typical  of  the  completeness  of  the  service  this 
organization  offers.  The  work  of  its  laboratories  is  as  much 
a  part  of  its  activities  as  the  operating  of  its  mines  and  smelters 
and  is  available  to  all  manufacturers  who  use  Zinc  products. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY,  160  Front  Street,   New  York 

ESTABLISHED  1848 
CHICAGO:    Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company,  1111  Marquette  Building 

Adanufacturers  ofTjinc  Oxide,  Spelter,  Spiegeleisen,  Lithopone,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Rolled  Xinc  Strips  and  Plates,  T,inc  Dust,  Salt  Cake  and  Zinc  Chloride 

The  world's  standard  for  Zinc  products 


New  Jersey 

zinc 
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DiUy  Dally  Men 


don^t  care  how  many  hours 

are  lost  or  whether  an  important 

job  is  gotten  out  today  or  sometime  in  the 

hazy  future.  Delays  don't  worry  them  a  particle. 
With  laggard  minds  and  fishy  eyes  they  yawn  complacently 
and  tell  you  that  tomorrow  will  do  just  as  well. 

But  men  who  in  their  hearts  are 

real  Americans,  the  men  with  active  blood 

and  active  brains  who  have  made  American  business 
what  it  is,  the  men  who  do  things  NOW  and  do  them  better 
than  they've  ever  been  done  before— such  men  know  well  that  every 
minute  lost  or  wasted  is  a  detriment  not  only  to  the  business  where 
the  loss  occurs  but  also  to  the  whole  American  fabric. 

And  that  is  why  so  many  thou- 
sands of  om^  leading  men  insist  on  having 

at  least  one  Multigraph  installed  within  their  shops 
or  offices — or  in  many  cases  a  battery  of  six  or  eight  poicer- 
driven  Multi graphs— so  that  there  shall  not  be  a  single  wasted  minute  or 
an  ounce  of  wasted  human  effort.  When  they  have  messages  of  any 
kind  to  go  to  salesmen  or  to  customers  or  to  the  workers  in  their  shops 
or  offices,  they  cannot  WAIT  a  day  or  two  or  three  or  four  to  have  them 
printed  in  an  outside  shop— they  want  them  printed  NOW,  TODAY, 
and  on  their  way  before  the  sun  goes  down. 


The  only  men  of  active  and  pro- 
gressive minds  v^ho  are  not  now  employing 

the  services  of  a  Multigraph  are  those  who  DO  NOT 

KNOW  what  the  Multigraph  accomplishes — and  they're 
paying  dearly  for  that  lack  of  knowledge.  To  any  man  who  Tl'AATS 
TO  KNOW,  who  wants  to  find  out  how  the  Multigraph  will  work  in  his 
particular  business— whether  he  be  Retail  Merchant,  Jobber,  Manufac- 
turer, or  in  any  line  of  business  that  uses  printed  matter — we'll  gladly 
send  full  information,  without  bias  or  exaggeration,  showing  what  the 
Multigraph  is  doing  for  other  men  in  similar  businesses.  The  only  thing 
you  have  to  do  is  to  fill  the  coupon  out  below  and  send  it  in. 

You  Can't  Buy  a  Multigraph 
Unless  You  Need  It 


Get  a  MULT/GRAF/f 


THE  MULTIGRAPH 

1811  E.  40th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

I  wanl  to  liHOW  all  about   what   t)ie   Multigraph    accom 
plishes.     Please  tell  me. 


Name 

Official  Position 

Firm 

Street  Address 
Town 
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and  that  might  be  the  proper  occasion  to 
discuss  these  various  suggestions.  To 
take  the  question  of  social  conditions. 
This  Parliament  is  pledged  up  to  the  eyes 
to  deal  with  them.  There  is  not  a  member 
returned  to  this  House  who  is  not  pledged 
to  deal  with  these  causes.  My  right 
honorable  friend  the  member  for  Derby 
(Mr.  Thomas),  in  the  very  brave  and  very 
wise  speech  which  he  deKvered  on  Sunday, 
said  he  did  not  altogether  trust  this  Parlia- 
ment to  carry  out  these  pledges.  I  can  not 
imagine  a  graver  indictment  against  any 
Government,  or  Parliament,  than  that.  We 
have  been  given  authority  to  deal  with 
these  matters,  and  the  Government  mean 
to  do  their  best.  I  am  confident  Parlia- 
ment will  support  them.  If  we  fail  history 
will  condemn  not  merely  the  personnel, 
but  the  egregious  folly  of  such  a  failure. 
Bills  will  be  introduced,  and  introduced 
soon,  to  deal  with  housing,  with  health, 
with  the  development  of  the  transport 
of  the  country,  the  revival  of  rural  life,  with 
land  settlement  for  soldiers  and  others,  and 
with  reclamation  and  afforestation. 

Then  the  Premier  turned  to  a  point  that 
some  people  seem  to  forget,  namely,  that  if 
business  is  too  badly  hampered  by  labor  un- 
rest it  will  come  to  a  standstill,  and  there 
will  be  nothing  for  anybody.  He  proceeded: 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  fear  of 
unemployment  if  we  behave  rationally  and 
wisely,  but  if  there  is  any  attempt  to  re- 
produce the  conditions  which  Ave  have 
witnessed  in  Russia,  where  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  profitable  employment,  that 
would  be  indeed  fatal  to  employment  in 
this  country.  The  heavy  burdens  of  the 
war  bear  heavily  on  all  classes  and  on  all 
businesses,  and  that  has  got  to  be  borne 
in  mind  when  you  are  trying  to  start  all 
classes  of  industry  again  in  this  country.  I 
wish  that  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind.  If  too 
many  demands  are  not  put  forward  by 
certain  sections  of  the  community,  there  is 
plenty  of  material  for  employment  if  all 
classes  act  with  restraint  and  wisely.  There 
was  a  very  admirable  passage  in  my  hon- 
orable and  gallant  friend's  speech  in  which 
he  pointed  out  the  arrears  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  which  have  not  been  supplied  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years  in  some  of  the 
essential  ingredients  of  work  throughout 
the  various  countries  that  constitute  our 
markets.  In  railways,  in  textiles,  in  ships, 
in  furniture,  in  buildings,  there  are  great 
arrears.  All  these  have  got  to  be  made  up. 
There  is  no  danger  of  unemployment  if 
certain  essential  conditions  of  employment 
are  adhered  to. 

What  are  those  conditions?  First  of  all, 
confidence  must  be  given  to  those  who  are 
responsible  for  starting  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  It  is  with  difficulty 
we  can  get  a  move  on.  There  is  a  great 
hanging  back,  because  men  do  not  quite 
know  what  is  going  to  happen.  There  are 
so  many  doubtful  conditions.  And  if  men 
apprehend  that  an  enterprise  which  they 
propose  to  start  is  going  to  be  interrupted 
by  some  social  upheaval  they  would  rather 
not  start.  They  know  perfectly  well  that 
if  they  begin  and  something  happens,  and 
they  are  caught  half-way,  they  would  be 
ruined.  Confidence,  therefore,  is  essential 
to  setting  the  wheels  of  industry  afld  com- 
merce going.  Disturbance  creates  unem- 
ployment, aggravates  unemployment,  per- 
petuates unemployment.  What  is  the 
second  cause  of  possible  unemployment? 
If  the  cost  of  production  -in  this  country 
becomes  so  high  that  it  reduces  the  pur- 
chasing capacity  of  the  community  as  a 
whole,  or  puts  us  out  of  the  markets  of  the 


world — and  both  will  happen  if  the  cost  of 
production  is  too  high — that  means  dis- 
astrous unemployment.  That  is  why 
one  individual  trade  can  not  be  considered 
without  reference  to  the  rest,  and  I  should 
like  all  sections  of  the  community  to  bear 
that  in  mind  at  the  present  moment.  A 
great  increase  in  the  cost  of  some  essential 
ingredients  hke  coal  or  transport  may 
easily  destroy  our  chance  of  restarting  our 
great  export  industry.  We  are  a  great 
exporting  country.  I  believe  we  exported 
before  the  war  something  like  £1,000,000,- 

000  worth  of  goods  of  all  sorts.  It  was  a 
gigantic  trade.  It  used  to  be  computed 
that  half  of  that  was  wages.  Most  of 
that  trade  was  conducted  on  a  narrow 
margin.  A  little  change,  this  way  or  that 
way,  would  have  given  the  trade  to  some 
one  else.  Four  shillings  a  ton  on  coal,  or 
shillings  added  for  some  other  ingredients, 
whether  it  be  shipping  or  other  transport, 
or  in  some  other  way,  may  deprive  us  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  trade  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  What  does  that  mean  to  em- 
ployment? It  means  throwing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  out  of  work.  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  might  not  run  to  millions. 
Would  the  miners  gain  by  that  in  the  end? 
No  one  can  consider  individual  trades 
without  reference  to  their  bearing  upon 
other  trades,  and  when  we  talk  about 
unemployment,  we  have  got  to  bear  in 
mind  those  two  essential  considerations. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that 
there  is  an  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  profit 
that  you  can  dip  into  at  any  moment  with- 
out burdening  any  trade  or  business. 
There  is  no  better  illustration  than  the 
railways.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
railways  of  this  country  were  making  a 
profit  of  £50,000,000,  which  produced  a 
dividend  of  under  4  per  cent.  That  is  not  a 
very  extravagant  return  for  capital,  a  great 
deal  of  it  invested  by  sraaU  people.  It  is 
not  invested  in  big  sums,  as  a  rule.  What 
has  happened  since  the  war?  Owing  to 
increases  in  one  thing  or  another,  in 
wages,  curtailment  of  the  hours  of  labor, 
and  increased  cost  of  material,  we  have 
added  ninety  million  pounds  to  the  cost 
of  running  the  railways.  Where  is  the 
fund  of  profit  there?  It  is  all  gone.  Who 
is  to  make  it  up?  The  first-class  passenger 
will  not  produce  much  if  you  double  or 
treble  his  fare.  Every  railway  manager 
knows  that.  We  have  to  get  it  from  the 
consumer  in  some  way  or  other — from 
your  third-class  passenger,  your  goods, 
your  food.    That  is  the  only  way  to  get  it. 

1  only  want  every  section  of  the  community 
when  it  puts  forward  demands  to  bear 
these  essential  facts  in  mind  that  all  these 
demands  are  passed  on  to  some  one  else,  and 
that  there  is  a  stage  where  if  you  pass  them 
on  they  crowd  on  top  of  some  poor  industry 
that  can  barely  march  now.  and  it  is  crusht. 
That  means  unemployment  for  somebody. 

The  attractive  idea  th.^-t  a  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor  will  provide  more 
employment  was  next  examined  as  follows : 

There  is  a  theory  that  one  way  of  pro- 
viding employment  is  by  n  ducing  the  hours 
of  labor,  so  that  there  will  be  enough  work 
to  go  round  at  the  same  wages.  Reduce 
the  hours  of  labor  to  what  is  legitimate 
and  what  is  fair  and  possible,  but  to  reduce 
them  merely  in  order  to  create  employment 
for  exactly  the  same  wage  is  th(>  one  way 
to  make  unemployment  over  the  whole 
country.  I  should  have  thought  that  that 
stood  to  reason;  it  is  really  so  elementary. 
It  increases  the  cost  of  a  particular  com- 
modity which  a  trade  is  producing,  that 
commoditv  is  an  ingredient  in  something 
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THE  FAMILIAR 
LUDEN  YELLOW 
DUST  PROOF  PACKAGE 


^ 


"DO  IT-ALI-"  TRACTORS  db  all  the  work  on  small  fanns; 
take  the  place  of  two  horses  in  most  work.  They  put  the  small 
farm  operator  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  big  operator.  They 
not  only  plow  and  hariow,  but  cultivate  any  crop  that  grows. 
You  am  ride  or  walk  behind  the  tractor.  The  work  is  always 
in  plain  sight.  The  tractor  is  under  absolute  control^can  be 
operated  by  a  boy.  Costs  less  to  buy  than  the  keep  of  a  pair 
of  horses  for  a  year;  does  all  the  cultivating  on  big  farms 
when  the  big  tractor  is  laid  away.  Gives  6  H.P.  on  the  belt. 
Operates  lawn  mowers,  horse  mowers  and  other  work. 
Ask  for  Cfitiilog  7.      It's  Free. 

CONSOUDATED  GASOUNE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fallon  Sireel,  New  York  Ct» 
Gasoline  or  Kerosene  Engines  for  farm,  factory  or  joats 
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Free 
Trial 


firade  roads,  build  dyKes,  IcveeswiOn 

,  Farm  Ditcher  | 
id  Grader 

Works  in  any  soil.   Makes  V-shaped  I 
ditch  or  cleans  ditcher  up  to  four  feet  ] 
deep.    All  steel.   Reversible.  Adjustable. 
Write  for  iree  Dook  and  our  proposition. 
Owensbornru«^er£  Grader  Co.,  Inc.  I 
Box  345  Owensboro.  Ky. 


Dolicioiis  Muffins 


^^ 


for*      

Diabotics 


Tasty,  appot'zing  muffins  baked  from  a  flour 
endorsed  by  dietitians — approved  by  .-Vmerican 
Mcciual  .Association — 


Flour  for 
Diabetics 


V   product  of   the    famed    Soya  bean- 
rich    in   proteins  and    fats,   with   but  a 
trace  of  starch. 

Write  for  frer  booklet,  "Diets  for  Diabetirs" 
— avithoritativf. 

Five   S-cent   stamps  brinir  quarter- 
pound    sample— enoueh  for  neaping 
plat;'  of  niut^ins  or  irenis. 
WauKesha   Health  Products  Co. 
89  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Ask  Your  Docior 
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It  OnlyTakes 
a  Minute  the 
3 -in-One  Way 


This 

Stops  Spring  Squeaks 

Thousands  of  car  owners,  chauffeurs  and 
garage  men  have  adopted  the  quick,  clean, 
easy  3-in-One  Oil  way  of  stopping  automobile 
spring  squeaks.  Why  don't  you  try  it?  No 
jacking  up  the  car — no  loosening  of  clips — 
no  need  of  a  spring  spreader — no  soiling  of 
hands  no  frazzling  of  temper  no  trouble 
whatever.  Simply  take  this  Handy  Oil  Can 
and  squirt 

3-in-One  Oil 

along  the  edges  of  the  leaves  and  on  the 
ends  of  the  springs. 

3-in-One  has  wonderful  penetrative  power.  It  works 
its  way  in  between  the  leaves — supplies  the  lubri- 
cation the  spring  has  been  asking  for.  Squeaking 
stops,  rust  is  prevented,  and  much  breakage  of 
springs  avoided.  Oil  your  magneto  with  3-in-One — 
then  you'll  always  get  a  fat,  hot  spark  at  the  right 
firing  instant.  Ford  owners  should  try  3-in-One  on 
the  commutator — making  cranking  a  lot  easier. 

Sold  at  all  good  stores.  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States, 
15c,  25c  and  50c  in  bottles;  also  in  25c  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

¥^13  rr  Our  Special  Automobile  Circular  tells  how  3-in-One 
r  fxlZjCj  brightens  up  car  bodies,  polishes  the  nickel  parts,  cleans 
the  wind-shield,  prevents  rust  on  metal  parts,  preserves  upholstery.  Ask 
us  to  send  you  a  copy — and  a  liberal  sample  of  3-in-One  Oil — both  free. 


THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

165.KAM  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


else;  if  you  put  up  the  price  you  diminish 
the  purchasing  capacity,  and  if  you  dimin- 
ish the  purchasing  capacity  you  diminish 
employment.  Not  only  that,  but,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  you  destroy  the  overseas 
trade  upon  which  this  country  depends 
more  than  any  country  in  the  world.  I 
would  despair  if  the  working  classes  of  the 
country  did  not  realize  that  elementary 
fundamental  principle.  But  I  am  sure 
they  do.  You  may  by  this  process  gain 
something  which  looks  like  a  big  wage, 
but  in  the  end  you  increase  the  cost  of 
everything.  See  what  happened  in  Russia. 
The  workers  there  seemed  to  be  getting 
sumptuous  wages.  They  ran  up  to  the 
most  splendid  figures,  but  when  they  went 
into  a  shop  with  these  wages,  what  could 
they  buy  for  them?  Go  there  with  a  £5 
note  and  you  will  buy  as  much  as  you 
could  buy  here  very  often  for  Is.  6d.  What 
is  the  good  of  wages  being  increased  for 
those  people?  Puffed-tip  wages  which  look 
good  on  paper — and  they  are  paper — as  if 
the  working  classes  at  last  were  coming 
into  their  own.  They  are  being  cheated 
by  that  system  at  every^  step,  and  they  are 
beginning  to  discover  it.  There  are 
legitimate  means  by  which  the  Government 
can  assist  employment.  Take  the  housing 
problem.  My  right  honorable  friend  asked 
me  a  question  about  what  we  were  doing. 
He  ventured  to  say  that  not  one  single  step 
had  been  taken.  He  is  quite  misinformed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ministry  of  Sup- 
plies has  already  taken  the  most  gigantic 
steps  to  prepare  for  the  housing  program. 
They  have  ordered  material  on  a  very  con- 
siderable scale  which  will  provide  eni- 
l)loyment — bricks,  windows,  and  doors, 
and  all  the  material  which  is  essential  for 
the  building  of  houses.  That  is  one  method. 
Th<'re  is  the  development  of  the  ways  of 
communication  which  will  open  up  the 
resources  of  the  country.  That  will  pro- 
vide legitimate  employment  while  It 
enriches  the  country  at  the  same  time. 
There  are  projects  like  afTorestation  and 
settlement  on  the  land  which  provide  for 
the  healthiest  means  of  employment  which 
any  state  can  provide  for  its  people  in  the 
greatest  industry  in  the  land. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  urges  the  workers  to 
follow  the  advice  of  their  labor-leaders. 
But  if  they  refuse,  and  prefer  the  path  of 
anarchy,  then  they  will  be  treated  as 
enemies  of  the  nation.    To  quote  his  words: 

Then  as  to  the  causes  of  this  unrest — I 
am  bound  to  be  frank  with  the  House.  One 
of  them  was  dealt  with  by  my  right  hon- 
orable friend,  and  I  am  not  going  to  deal 
with  them  all.  There  is  the  sedulous  at- 
t(ini)t  which  has  b(>en  made  for  years  to 
undermine  confidence  in  trade-union  lead- 
ers. Why?  It  has  produced  indiscipline 
which  is  ofti'U  beyond  the  control  of  the 
trade-union:  it  ha~s  almost  n)ade  collective 
bargaining  impo.ssible.  .\iid  I  can  not 
conceive  anything  more  fat^d  to  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  this  country.  A  trade-uniim 
leader  accpiires  in  the  course  of  years 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  course  of 
liis  business;  more  than  one  side  and  one 
aspect  are  forced  upon  his  \ision,  and  he 
gets  to  know  things  which  otlierwise  would 
never  have  b<>en  brought  to  his  notice. 
Knowledge  and  experience  give  responsi- 
bility, and  the  moment  they  exercise  that 
responsibility  they  are  attacked.  Their 
influence  is  undermined,  distrust  and  sus- 
])icion  ('n>ep  over  them,  and  the  result  is 
distrust  where'  there  ought  to  be  eon- 
fich'uce.  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do 
business  in  some  tra<les.  I  have  had  some 
experience  of   it.      Why  is   this  done?      It 
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The  Oliver  Means  the  Utmost  for  Your  Money 


?>u 


NOW 


Free  Trial 


$3  per  month 


Does  a  $43  saving  attract  you? 

Or  would  you  as  soon  pay  $100  for  a  Typewriter? 


We  offer  here  the  $ioo  Oliver 
for  $57.  The  identical  Model  9, 
without  the  slightest  change  in 
design  or  workmanship. 

The  Oliver  would  still  be  priced 
at  $100  if  we  had  to  sell  it  by  our 
former  methods. 

The  lower  price  comes  from  our 
new,  economical  method  of  dis- 
tribution. You  benefit  by  this 
saving. 

You  obtain  now  a  new  Oliver  9, 
our  latest  and  best  model — the 
same  $100  value — for  only  $57.  If 
any  typewriter  is  worth  $100, 
it  is  this  speedy,  durable  Oliver. 

Our  War  Lesson 

During  the  war  we  learned 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  have 
great  numbers  of  traveling  salesmen 
and  numerous  expensive  branch 
houses  throughout  the  country. 
We  were  also  able  to  discontinue 
many  other  superfluous  sales 
methods. 

You  now  become  your  own  sales- 
man under  this  plan.  You  are 
the  sole  judge  of  its  performance 
and  merit.  No  eager  solicitor  need 
influence  you. 

Every  possible  money-saving, 
short-cut  policy  has  been  adopted. 
Every  way  to   make  it  simple  and 


easy    for    you    to    buy.      And    all 
without  changing  thejOliver  an  iota. 

Our  Simple  Plan" 

You  may  order  an  Oliver  for 
Free  Trial  direct  from  this  ad- 
vertisement. The  coupon  brings  it 
— or  further  information,  if  you 
desire. 

You  need  send  no  money  In  ad- 
vance. The  Oliver  must  sell  it- 
self. When  it  comes,  try  it  out 
as  if  it  were  your  own.  Compare 
its  workmanship.  Note  its  ser- 
viceable  design    and    manufacture. 

If  you  agree  that  it  is  the  fin- 
est typewriter  at  any  price,  and 
want  to  keep  it,  then  send  us  $3 
per  month  until  the  $57  is  paid. 

By  this  plan  you  can  use  it  while 
paying. 

If,  after  trying  it  five  days,  you 
do    not    wish    to    keep    it,  ship    it 
back,    express    collect.       We    even 
refund    the    out-going    transporta 
tion  charges. 

During  this  trial  you  are  not 
under  the  slightest  obligation  to 
buy.  You  can  keep  it  or  return 
it,  according  to  your  own  opinion 
of  its  worth. 


An  Easier  Way 
Impossible 

The  new  Olivier  plan  makes  it 
possible  for  all  to  own  a  type- 
writer. The  change  in  price 
saves  you  $43.00.  Our  free  trial 
offer  and  our  easy  payment  plan 
demonstrates  the  great  faith  this 
Company  has  in  its  product. 

Could  this  Company  afford  to 
send  its  machines  by  the  thou- 
sand for  free  trial  if  it  was  not 
sure  of  the  absolute  satisfaction  it 
affords  its  users? 

Could  it  afford  to  permit  its 
customers  a  year  and  a  half  to 
pay  for  its  product  if  it  was  not 
absolutely  confident  of  its  greater 
durability?  Could  any  company 
do  more? 

Note  that  the  coupon  brings 
either  a  free  trial  Oliver  or  fur- 
ther information.  There  are  two 
places  to  check;  mark  which  you 
prefer.  Note  how  simple  the 
whole  plan  is.  How  you  deal 
directly  with  the  manufacturer. 
Then  mail  the  coupon  today. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

1033  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Now 


I 


Over  700,000  Sold! 

Among  the  famous  users  of  the  Oliver  are:  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation,  Encvclopcdia  Britannica,  Hart, 
Schaffner  &  Marx,  National  City  Bank  of  N.  Y.,  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  Columbia  Graphophone  Co.,  Boston 
Elevated  Railways,  Otis  Elevator  Company,  Morris  & 
Co.  —  hundreds  of  similar  concerns  and  thousands  of 
individuals.  M\.m 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

1033  Oliver  Typewriter  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

□  Ship  me   a   new  Oliver  Nine   for  five  days  free  inspection. 
If   I   keep  it.    I   will   pay  $57  at   the  rate  of  $3  per  month. 
The  title  to  remain   in  you  until  fully  paid  for. 

My  shippinu  point   is 

This  docs  not  place  me  under  any  obligation  to  buy.  if  I  choose 
to  return  thp  Oliver,  I  will  ship  it  back  at  your  expense  at  the  end 
of  five  days. 

□|Do  not  sen'  a  machine  until  I  orr^er  it.     Mail  me  your  book 
! — "The    High    Cost    of    TypewTiters — The    Reason    and    the 
Reniedv,"  your  I'e  luxe  rata'oj  an  I    f  ;rther   information. 

Name 

."»treet  .Ad<l:«"~s 


City 

Oooupation  or  Hiisiuess 


"f    t 
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Figure  work  by  "touch" 
system  now  a  reality 

SuNDSTRAND  —  the  simplest  fif^iirc  iiiachine — makes 
speedy  "touch"  system  figure  work  a  true  reality.  Si  ndstkand 
simple  keyboard — with  all  10  keys  at  finger  tips — and 
arranged  in  natural  "one-tvvo-three"  order — is  the  reason. 

SuNDSTRANiJ  ''oue-hand"  op<'?-ation  gives  sub-totals  and 
grand  totals — printed  in  r»'<l.  W  riling  is  always  in  sight. 
Handle  pull  is  short  and  snappy. 

SuNDSTRAND  Small  size  and  light  weight  permits  carrying 
to  private  or  general  office,  factory  or  shipping  room — 
wherever  the  figure  work  may  be.  Saves  buying  sej)arate 
machines  for  each  department  to  stand  idle  much  of 
the  time. 

SuNDSTRAND  adds,  multiplies,  sid)tracts,  divides — figures 
interest,  chain  discounts,  payrolls,  costs  and  invoices — 
easier,  faster  and  more  accurately  than  you  ever  thouglit 
possible  with  a  mere  machine. 

Write  for  Booklet 


Investigate  Sun DSi  rand  aiul  you  will  chooso  it— just  as  have 
the  biggest  and  most  careful  buyers  everywhere.  A  request 
brings  demonstration  without  annoying  solicitation. 


SUNDSTRAND   ADDING   MACHINE   Co. 

General  Offices  and  Factory,  2500  Eleventh  St.,  Rockford,  111. 
Sales  and  Sen'icc  Stations  in  Principal  Cities 


(8210) 


All  kr>-  ;it  tiML'i-r  u |t-  nrriin;;r<l  in 
"our  -  two  -  tlirtM*"  or«l«'r  I'or  «|h'i*Jv 
••   l'..„,li  ■•     >•  


is  done  undoubtedly  by  some  for  the  very 
reason  that  anarchy  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  follow — and  that  is  what  they  are  after. 
Anarchy  is  their  aim,  and  anarchy  is  the 
purpose  of  some  of  those  men  who  are  seek- 
ing to  destroy,  not  merely  trade-unionism, 

but  the  state 

There  are  men  in  certain  trades  at  present 
who  are  undoubtedly  urging  their  leaders 
to  use  the  power  which  they  have  got  to 
hold  up  business.  We  had  some  ver>' 
strong  words  about  that  from  my  right 
honorable  friend.  I  have  one  or  two  words 
to  say  about  that  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Every  demand  which  is  put 
forward  by  any  body  of  workmen  the 
Government  are  bound  to  examine,  and 
they  will  examine  it  fairly  and  carefully, 
with  a  view  to  removing  any  legitimate 
grievance  and  to  redress  any  unfairness 
or  inequalities.  But  any  demand  which  is 
prest  forward  with  a  view,  not  to  obtain- 
ing fair  conditions,  but  with  ulterior 
motives^to  hold  up  and  to  overthrow  the 
existing  order  and  to  destroy  government, 
relying  not  upon  the  justice  of  the  claim, 
but  the  brute  force  which  is  behind  it,  then 
may  I  say  as  to  that,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  in  all  solemnity,  we  are 
determined  to  fight  Prussianism  in  the 
industrial  world  exactly  as  we  fought  it 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  with  the  whole 
might  of  the  nation.  Whether  it  be  em- 
ployers or  emploj'ed,  when  anybody  uses 
force  in  order  to  drive  an  unfair  bargain 
with  the  community,  we  are  bound  to 
fight  that  with  the  whole  might  of  the 
nation,  or  we  cease  to  be  a  government. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  the  first 
thing  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  get  peace. 
You  will  not  get  settlement  in  the  world 
until  you  have  peace.  These  disturbances 
are  interfering  with  the  making  of  peace, 
and  they  are  making  it  diflicult  to  make 
peace.  Every  morning  before  I  went  to 
the  Peace  Conference  1  had  messages  from 
London  about  a  strike,  and  when  I  returned 
in  the  evening  about  another  strike — 
trade-union  leaders  thrown  over  and  bar- 
gains n  pudiatod,  and,  1  do  not  mind  saying 
it,  I  think  it  wcmld  have  been  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Peace  Conference  if  I  had 
been  able  to  remain  there  for  a  few  days 
longer.  These  disturbances  are  promoting 
the  very  evils  which  they  are  supposed  to 
be  intended  to  work  against  and  to  get  rid 
of — they  are  making  i)eace  difficult. 

I  really  appeal  to  men  of  all  sections  to 
consider  seriously  the  effect  of  demands 
which  are  made  upon  the  coniinunity 
merely  upon  the  strength  of  force  behind 
them.  I  know  the  perils,  I  know  the 
dangers,  and  I  have  carefully  reckoned  the 
cost,  and  I  say  deliherately  that  if  the 
people  of  this  country  are  i>repared  to  face 
both  the  peril  and  the  cost  with  the  cour- 
age, endurance,  and  patience  which  they 
have  exhibited  in  the  face  of  an  equally 
gjeat  enemy,  and  if  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity are  prepared  to  make  the  neces- 
sary sacrifices  for  the  security  and  fn^edoni 
of  industry  on  wiiich  the  fiilun^  of  this  land 
and  the  Iia})i)iness  of  its  people  really  de- 
pend, then  I  am  prepared  to  say  with  full 
knowledge  that  no  section  of  the  com- 
munity, however  pow»>rful  it  may  be,  can 
or  will  be  allowed  to  hold  up  the  whole 
nation.  Claims  we  will  examine,  and  we 
Avill  d(>vo(e  tlu>  whole  of  <»ur  strength  to 
setting  right  and  redressing  all  legitimate 
grievances.  But  I  appeal  to  the  common 
sense  of  all  sections  of  the  community  so 
that  the  victory  won  so  largely  by  the 
heroism  and  tenacity  of  this  great  nation 
in  five  years  of  sacrifice  shall  not  he 
wantonly  dissipated  in  a  few  weeks  of 
frenzied  strife. 
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MORE  MILES 

at  less  cost 


T 


HE  war  taught  America  a  lot  of  things 
about  the  value  of  good  roads  and  the  way 
to  build  highways  that  will  be  permanent. 


A  marked  decrease  in  the  cost  of  road-building 
equipment  and  materials,  combined  with  a  large 
increase  in  available  labor,  means  that  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  appropriated  by  States 
and  the  nation  for  road  construction  will  soon  add 
thousands  of  miles  of  good  roads — the  best  roads 
— to  the  highway  system  of  the  United  States. 

The  demands  of  the  reconstruction  period  require 
that  you  make  even  greater  use  of  your  car  than 
during  the  days  of  the  war. 


A^HBR 


Adjustment 
Guarantee 


5000  MILES 


QUAKER  TIRES  are  made  to  meet  present  conditions. 
They  are  sturdy  and  reliable;  built  to  stand  up  to  the 
grind  of  daily  use  and,  if  need  be,  "buck"  bad  roads. 
Because  they  are  built  for  service,  QUAKER  TIRES  have 
demonstrated  that  they  are  "Miles  Cheaper,"  No  better 
time  than  NOW  to  QUAKERIZE  your  car. 

QUAKER  MULTI-TUBES.  Absolutely  pure  rubber  of 
the  finest  grade,  made  into  tubes  by  our  multiple  process, 
makes  MULTI-TUBES  the  best  tubes  it  is  possible 
to  produce.  The  tensile  strength  and  endurance  of 
MULTI-TUBES  will  surprise  you. 

Dealers  in  all  large  cities  and  most  important  towns. 
Applications  for  representation  will  be  considered  from 
leading  dealers  in  certain  territories  where  t^ere  are  no 
QUAKER  TIRE  dealers. 


A^^; 


^lU^iflalt 


—    v>-v«H\  TIRE  AWOMECHANICAU  HUBGEB   GOODS    M ANUI^ACTURERS 

i^m  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAO)  RTTSBURQH  NEW  YORK 

^^    629M«LrKet  St.   leZW.LjxkeSt.    ZllWoodSt.        S3Murra.ySt. 
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Clark  Disc  Steel  Wheels 
Give  Long  Life  to  Trucks 

Good  or  bad  roads  have  no 
terrors  for  Clark  Equipped 
Trucks.  Clark  Disc  Steel 
Wheels  will  outwear  any 
trucks;  they  require  no  atten- 
tion. 

Clark  Axles   give   12   to 
14  inches  road  clearance. 

Clark  Equipment  is  found  only  on  good  motor  trucks 
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WHILE  TOMMY  AND  "  POILU  "  WAITED 
FOR  THE  YANKS "OVER  THERE" 


AMERICA,  the  power  and  vigor  of 
America,  on  its  way  to  add  the  final 
crushing  blow  to  Clermany — this  theme 
runs  with  an  electric  tingle  through  the 
later  chapters  of  Coningsby  Dawson's  new 
series  of  war-letters,  "Living  Bayonets" 
(Doraa).  There  is  no  "spread-eagleism" 
about  the  author's  testimony  to  the  im- 
portance of  our  part  in  the  war,  for  Mr. 
Dawson's  first  allegiance  was  to  England 
and  to  the  Canadian  artillery  regiment 
with  which  he  fought.  As  he  puts  it  with 
some  sharpness,  "We  could  have  won 
without  the  Yanks — we're  sure  of  that. 
Still,  we're  glad  they're  coming,  and  we 
walk  jauntily.  We  may  die  before  the 
promise  is  sufficiently  fulfilled  to  teU. 
What  does  that  matter?  The  Yanks  a^e 
coming.  We  shall  not  have  died  in  vain. 
They  will  reap  the  peace  for  the  world 
which  our  blood  has  sown." 

In  other  parts  of  these  collected  letters, 
the  writer  lets  it  be  known  that,  in  his 
opinion,  we  were  rather  slow  to  grasp  the 
necessity  of  making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,  but  he  is  fully  appreciative  of 
the  dimensions  which  the  American  effort 
reached  before  the  end,  and  such  significant 
incidents  as  the  American  capture  of  Hamel, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Australians,  on 
July  4,  1918,  are  understood  at  their  full 
value,  and  eloquently  described.  Of  this 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  he  writes  under 
date  of  July  10: 

The  attack  that  the  Americans  put  on 
on  July  4  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most 
significant  things  that  has  happened  yet. 
Their  battle-cry,  " Lusitania,"  says  every- 
thing in  one  word  concerning  their  pur- 
pose in  coming  to  France.  If  I  were  a 
Hun  I  should  find  it  more  terrifying  than 
the  most  astounding  statements  of  arma- 
ments and  men.  I  can  picture  the  enemy 
in  those  old  shell-holes  of  the  Somme  that 
I  know  so  well.  It's  early  morning  and  a 
low  white  mist  steals  ghostlike  over  that 
vast  graveyard,  where  crumbling  trenches 
and  broken  entanglements  mark  the  resting 
places  of  the  dead.  The  enemy  would  be 
sleepy-eyed  with  his  long  vigil,  but  with 
the  vanishing  of  night  he  would  fancy  him- 
self safe.  Suddenly,  hurled  through  the 
dawn,  comes  the  cry  "Lusitania!"  It 
must  halve  sounded  like  the  voice  of  con- 
science— the  old  and  boasted  sin  for 
which  medals  were  struck,  the  infamj-  of 
which  was  worn  as  a  decoration,  rising  out 
of  the  past  to  exact  suffering  for  suffering, 
panic  for  panic,  blood  for  blood.  Whoever 
chose  that  battle-cry  was  a  poet — he  said 
everything  in  the  shortest  and  most  re- 
memberable  way.  America  is  in  France  to 
act  as  the  revenge  of  God.  She  has  suffered 
in  the  spirit  what  France  has  suffered  in  the 
flesh;  through  being  in  France  she  has 
learned  from  the  French  the  justice  of 
passionate,  punishing  hate.  I  can  think 
that  somewhere  beneath  the  Atlantic  the 
bodies  of  murdered  children  sat  up  at  that 
cry;  I  can  believe  that  the  souls  of  then- 
mothers  went  over  the  top  mth  those 
American  boys.  "Lusitania!"  The  white- 
hot  anger  of  chivalry  was  in  the  cry. 

Yes,  and  we,  too,  are  learning  to  hate. 
For  years  we  have  hesitated  to  dogmatize 


as  to  which  side  God  favors;  but  now, 
since  liospitals  have  been  bombed  and  the 
women  who  came  to  nurse  us  have  been 
slaughtered,  Cromwell's  rehgious  arrogance 
has  taken  possession  of  om*  hearts — "Let 
God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scat- 
tered.' '  When  it  was  only  we  men  who  were 
wounded  aryd  killed  by  the  Hun  we  could 
afford  to  regard  him  with  an  amused 
tolerance,  but  now — .  This  is  how  ^\'e 
have  changed;  we  should  welcome  our 
chance  to  kill  at  close  quarters  and  to  for- 
get mercy.  This  time  last  j'ear  we  were 
proud  to  say  that  we  have  no  personal 
animosity  for  the  individual  German;  it 
sounded  so  strong  and  impartial.  We  don't 
feel  that  way  now;  can't  feel  that  waj*. 
At  last,  because  of  om*  wVamen  who  are 
dead,  we  have  learned  the  magnanimity  of 
hatred.  Germany  has  entered  a  new  phase 
of  the  war — a  phase  which  her  persistent 
brutality  has  created.  She  will  find  no 
jnore  smiling  faces  on  our  side  of  No  Man's 
Land  when  she  lifts  up  her  hands,  shouting 
" Kamerad!"  We  are  not  her  comrades; 
we  never  shall  be  again  so  long  as  our  race- 
memory  lasts.  Like  Cain,  the  brand  of 
murder  is  on  her  forehead  and  the  hand  of 
every  living  creature  is  against  her.  When 
she  pleads  with  us  her  common  humanity, 
we  will  answer  "Lusitania!"  and  charge 
across  the  Golgothas  and  the  mists  of  the 
dawn,  driving  her  into  oblivion  with  the 
baj'onet.  No  truth  of  the  spirit  which  her 
voice  utters  will  ever  be  truth  for  us  again. 
It  h.■a^s  taken  four  years  to  teach  us  our 
lesson;  we  were  slow;  we  gave  quarter; 
but  we  have  learned. 

The  next  letter,  a  brief  one,  deals  with 
the  dishonoring  of  an  officer  who  had  pre- 
ferred to  Uve  a  coward  rather  than  to  die 
a  hero.  He  had  been  sentenced  to  be  shot, 
but  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  one 
by  the  terms  of  which  only  "his  honor  was 
to  be  buried." 

.France,  July  11,  1918. 

I've  retm-ned  from  being  with  the  in- 
fantry and  am  back  with  my  battery  now. 
For  the  next  few  daj's  I  shall  probably  be 
out  of  touch  with  my  incoming  mail. 

I  have  spoken  several  times  to  you  about 
the  test  of  war;  how  it  acknowledges  one 
chief  virtue — courage.  A  man  may  be  a 
poet,  painter,  may  speak  with  the  tongue 
of  angels;  but  if  he  has  not  courage,  he  is 
as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 
The  other  day  I  was  accidentally  the  wit- 
ness to  the  promulgation  of  a  coui't  martial. 
The  man  was  an  officer;  he  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot,  but  the  order  had  been 
changed  to  cashiering.  There,  in  the  sun- 
light, all  his  brother  officers  were  drawn  up 
at  attention.  Across  the  fields  the  men 
Avhom  he  had  commanded  were  playing 
baseball.  He  was  led  out  bare-headed. 
The  sentence  and  the  crime  for  which  he 
had  been  sentenced  were  read  aloud  to  him 
in  an  unsteady  voice..  When  that  was 
ended,  an  officer  stept  forward  and  stript 
the  buttons  and  the  badges  of  rank  from 
his  uniform.  It  was  like  a  funeral  at  which 
his  honor  was  buried.  Under  an  escort, 
he  was  given  "Right  Turn,"  and  marched 
away  to  meet  the  balance  of  life  that  re- 
mained. In  peace  times  he'd  have  been 
reckoned  a  decent-looking  chap,  a  little 
smart,  but  handsome — the  kind  of  fellow 
of  whom  some  mother  must  have  been  proud 
and  whom  probably  at  least  one  girl  loved. 
A  tall  chap,  too — six  feet  at  least.  I  see 
him  standing  in  the  strong  sunlight, 'white- 
faced  and  dumb — better  dead — despised. 
His  fate  was  the  fate  ^\•hieh  many  of  us 
feared  before  we  put  on  khaki  when  the 
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Holder 
(849)  holding  the 
smooth,  even,  lasting 
VENUS  lead,  abso- 
lutely immune  from  grit, 
makes  a  wonderful  pencil 
for  writing  or  retouching: 
always  full  length. 
A  much  appreciated  gift. 


849.  Holder,  coii/  degree,  $.35  ea. 

842.  Refill  leads,  o  ii  ?/  degree,  $.60 

per  box  of  six. 

No.  849  Holder,  made 
in  16  degrees  5B  to  9f  I. 
For  each  degree  of  lead 
there  is  a  correspond- 
ing holder — 16  in  all. 


839.  Pocket,  HB  degree,  $.25  ea. 
857.   Refill  leads.    $.50  per  doz. 

For  8S9  HB  degree. 

No.  839  is  a  short  pen- 
cil, liandy  for  the  vest 
pocket  or  shopping  bag. 
Never  needs  sharpen- 
ing and  is  always 
ready. 

If  your  dealer  hfisn't 
these  write  ms  direct. 


Makers  also  of  tfie  fumoua 

Venus  Draining  Petidls 

17  degrees 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 
22.3  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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CREOLE   PRALINES 

(GRUNEW.A,LDj 

As  pure  as  any  conlection  can  be  made. 

Produced  iu  a  model,  new  and  absolutely  san 

iuiry  factorj'.      Mail  orders  filled   anywiien*. 

Sent  ill  a  protected  carton — each  PRALINE 

wrapped  in  j;lazed  paper.     Carefully  packed. 

P.  O.  or  E.xpiess   Money  Orders,  or  Pergonal 

Chectb  received. 

BOX  OF     7  :sample:    -    Sl.OO 

BOX  OF  12        -        ■        .       l.SO 

BOX  OF  24        •        -        -       3.00 

Sent  Parcel  Post — prepaid,  insured 

DEALUtS  WRrPE  FOR  PAJIT1CULAR3 

The  HOTEL  GRUNEWALD  CATERERS 
Dept.  15  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 
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HADE  OF  LOUISIANA  PECANS 
AND  LOUISIANA  CANE  SUGAR 
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RUSCOi 

CLUTCH  FACINGS! 

For  Heavy  Duty 

AS'  EMPLOYED  in  heav}^  industrial  | 
x\  work,  the  tremendous  gripping  \ 
power  and  great  durability  of  Rusco  is  I 
tried  to  the  utmost  and  makes  good. 
Special  Rusco  looms  are  able  to  pro-  | 
duce  webbmg  wide  enough  and  heav\ 
enough  for  the  largest  crane  or  elevator. 

The  material  used  for  all  Rusco  brake  linin^rs 
and  clutch  facings,  is  solidly  woven  from  the 
finest  long  fibre  asbestos,  with  brass  wire,  and  so 
treated  and  processed  as  to  insure  its  surface 
against  oil  and  water.  /  / 

The  solidity  and   quality  of   Rusco   prod- 
ucts  are    the    direct    result    of    88    years     / 
of    constant    study    and    practice    of 
heavy  weaving.     When  buying  clutch 
facings    or    brake    bands     for    extra 
heavy    duty,     be    sure    to    secure 
Rusco.    It  will  prove  most  service- 
able   and    economical.     Let   us 
tell  you  how. 

The  Russell  Mfg.  Company 


^nTFai?^:!  513  Russell  Ave 

Middletown,  Conn. 


NEW   YORK   CITY 
349  Broadway 

CHICAGO 
1438  Michigan  Ave. 

DETROIT 
18  Alexandrine  Ave.,  E. 


A I  so     makers 

of  Rusco 

Brake  Liiiiiii:, 

(uid  Clutch 

Facings  for 

aiitos,  ami 

Rusco 

Transmissioit 

and 

Conveyor 

Bel  I  ill''. 


38  FACTORY  BUILDINGS 


25,000  SHUTTLES 
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fall  first  came.  We  had  feared  that  Ave 
might  not  be  able  to  stand  the  test  and 
might  be  shot  behind  the  lines.  How  and 
why  we  can  stand  it,  we  ourselves  can  not 
say.  It  was  aU  a  gamble  at  the  start. 
Here  was  one  man  who  had  failed.  The 
arithmetic  of  his  spiritual  values  was  at 
fault;  he  had  cho.sen  bitter  life  when  death 
would  have  been  splendid. 

This  must  all  sound  xevy  strange  to  you 
in  your  environment,  where  your  honor 
and  life  are  safe.  Perhaps  I  should  not 
intrude  such  scenes  xiyon  you. 

The  mail,  bringing  life  in  the  outside 
world  into  sharp  contrast  w-ith  life  in  the 
trenches,  inspires  the  four  following  letters. 
Descriptions  of  "trench  life,"  such  as  we 
liave  become  familiar  with  through  dozens 
of  "personal  narrati^es,"  are  not  here, 
except  in  essentials— or  quintessentials— 
but  the  effect  of  war's  brut^  power  ui)on 
Mr.  Dawson's  sensitive  and  well-ci\  ilized 
j)owers  of  observation  results  in  bits  of 
philosophy,  poetry,  of  description  that 
seem  less  description  than  life  itself. 
Under  date  of  July  l.j  he  writes: 

The  mail  has  just  come  up  to  us.  The 
nmner  stuck  his  head  into  the  hole  in  the 
trench  where  1  li\e  and  shoved  in  a  j)ile  of 
letters.  "How  many  for  me?"  I  asked. 
".Ul  of  them,"  he  said. 

I'm  all  alone  at  the  battery,  the  Alajor 
liaving  gone  forward  1o  reconnoiter  a  posi- 
tion and  all  the  other  sulialterns  being 
away  on  duties — so  I've  had  a  quiet  brows- 
ing through  my  corn'spoudt-nce.  A  Hun 
cat  sits  at  the  top  of  tlu'  dugout  across  the 
trench  an<l  blinks  at  me.  We  found  him 
on  tlie  ixtsition.  He's  fat  an<l  sleek  and 
l»lausil)lt -looking.  1  can't  get  it  out  of  my 
mind  that  he's  kept  up  his  strength  b\ 
battening  on  the  corpses  of  his  former 
6\\ners.  Between  the  guns  there  are  two 
graves:  one  to  an  unknown  British  and 
the  other  to  an  unknown  (ierman  soldier. 

Tlie  battle-ti<l(l  itself  stretches  away  all 
billowy  with  luiy  for  miles  and  miles. 
When  a  pulT  of  wind  blows  across  it.  it 
rustles  like  fire.  The  sides  of  the  trenches 
;ire  ga\"  with  popi>ies  and  cornHowers.  Tlic 
larks  sing  industriously  overhead  and 
above  them,  like  the  hum  of  a  swarm  of 
Im'cs,  pass  I  lie  fighting  planes.  Miles  to  the 
rear  I  can  hear  the  strife  of  bands.  j)laying 
their  battalions  up  to  the  line.  A  brave. 
(pieer.  battling  world!  If  on«>  lives  to  be  old 
lie  will  talk  about  these  days  and  persuade 
liiinself  that  he  longs  to  be  back,  if  the  time 
i\cr  comes  when  life  has  lost  its  challenge. 

Tlu>  Hun  doesn't  seem  lo  be  as  frisk.\ 
as  lie  was  in  jSIarch  and  April.  Now  that 
he's  quieting  down,  we  begin  to  lose  our 
hatred  and  lo  sjieak  of  him  more  toleranllx 
again.  But  whatever  may  be  said  in  his 
defense,  he's  a  nast.v  fellow. 

.Since  T  started  this  letter  }'\o  dined, 
done  a  lot  of  work,  wat<'hed  a  marvelous 
sunset,  and  receiAed  orders  to  push  up  for- 
ward \  ery  early  in  the  morning.  I  shall 
probably  semi  you  a  line  from  the  O.  I'. 
The  mystery  of  night  has  settl«>d  down. 
Uouiid  tile  western  rim  of  the  horizon  then 
is  still  ;i  stain  of  red.  Inder  the  dusk 
lind)ers  and  jiaek-horses  cr:i\\l  aUuig  mud 
trails  an<l  sunken  roads.  We  become 
])opulous  when  night  has  fallen. 

FuANCE,  July  17.  191S. 
To-night  brought  a  great  wad  of  .\mer- 
ican    papers.      What    a    time    .Vmerii-n    is 
lia\  ing— all   shouting   and   anticipation   of 
glory   without   any   suspicion   of   the  cost 
War's  fine  when  it's  khaki  and  drums  on 
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More  than  Half  a  Million  square  feet  of 

Barrett  Specificatipn  Roofs 
protect  the  great  Remington  Arms  Plant 

THE  type  of  roof  to  be  used  on  a  huge  job  like  this  cannot  be  decided 
on  the  basis  of  individual  preference.  Nor  can  experimenting  be 
tolerated.  For  the  investment  is  too  large  and  the  consequences  of  a 
mistake  are  too  serious.  When  architects  and  engineers  face  a  roofing 
job  like  this  they  have  to  get  right  down  to  proved  facts  and  figures. 
They  have  to  be  absolutely  sure  on  four  points. 


wmHiKvmtfmin 


This   is   the  bond  that 

guarantees  your  roof 

for  20  years 


First.  That  from  start  to  finish  they  will  get  just 
the  kind  of  a  roof  they  specify,  with  no  chance  for 
"skimping"  or  substituting  inferior  materials. 

Second.  That  the  manufacturer  of  the  roofing 
materials  is  thoroughly  reliable,  and  has  had  lon^ 
and  successful  experience  in  the  roofing  business. 

Third.  That  the  roof  will  positively  be  trouble- 
proof  and  free  from  maintenance  expense  for  a  long 
period  of  years. 

Fourth.  That  it  shall  be  the  most  economical  roof 
possible  to  obtain,  not  as  to  first  cost,  but,  what  is  of 
greater  importance,  as  to  cost  per  year  of  service. 

Because  Barrett  Specification  Roofs  meet  all 
of  these  requirements  better  than  any  other 
type  of  roof,  they  were  selected  to  cover  these 
great  buildings. 

Today  the  standard  covering  for  permanent 
buildings,  is  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof.  It 
takes  the  base  rate  of  insurance.  It  costs  less 
per  year  of  service  than  any  other  type  of 
permanent  roof.    It  is  guaranteed  for  20  years. 


The  20 -Year  Guaranty 

A 20- YEAR  Surety  Bond  is  now  offered  on  all 
Barrett  Specification  Roofs  of  fifty  squares 
and  over  in  all  cities  of  25,000  population  and 
more,  and  in  smaller  places  where  our  Inspection 
Service  is  available. 

This  Surety  Bond  exempts  the  owner  from  all  expense 
for  repairs  or  up-keep  on  his  roof  for  20  years.  It  is 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Co.  of  Balti- 
more,one  of  the  largest  Surety  Companies  in  America. 

Our  only  requirements  are  that  The  Barrett  Specifi- 
cation dated  May  i,  1916,  shall  be  strictly  followed 
and  that  the  roofing  contractor  shall  be  approved  by 
us  and  his  work  subject  to  our  inspection. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  build  roofs 
ourselves,  we  are  put  in  a  position  where  we  can  actually 
guarantee  the  delivery  of  the  long  years  of  service 
which  Barrett  roofs  are  capable  of  giving. 

Barrett  Floor  atid  Foundation  Water-proofing 

Barrett  materials  were  used  not  only  on  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  of  this  grea^ 
plant,  but  also  to  water- proof  the  floors  and  foundations.  264.600  square 
feet  of  Tar-Rok  Flooring:  066.000  square  feet  of  two-ply  floor-waler-proo/ing; 
126.800  square/eet  of  foundalion-'vater-proolinii. 
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GMC  Trucks  Serving 
200  Lines  of  Business 


"^ 


The  use  of  GMC  Trucks  in  more  than  200  Hues  of 
business  has  a  significance  that  is  best  explained  by 
referring  to  the  outstanding  features  of  the  trucks 
themselves. 

To  begin  with,  six  standard  sizes,  ranging  from  «^ 
tons  to  5  tons,  when  equipped  with  suitable  bodies, 
are  adaptable  to  the  widest  differences  in  weight  and 
character  of  load. 

Then,  so  large  is  the  factor  of  safety  that  in  handling 
such  a  wide  variety  of  goods  as  200  lines  of  business 
represent,  GMC  Trucks  have  proved  universally 
dependable. 

Again,  from  the  standpoint  of  power  and  general 
roadability,  GMC  chassis    units    are     so    judiciously 


rated  and  proportioned  as  to  perfectly  balance  the 
engineering  plan. 

Everywhere  in  the  mechanical  make-up  of  every 
GMC  Truck  there  is  a  big  reserve  factor — more  power, 
more  gear  strength,  greater  chassis  flexibility  than 
may  ever  be  needed. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  more  important  points  on 
which  are  based  the  selection  of  GMC  Trucks  in 
more  than  200  lines  of  business. 

Let  Your  Next  Truck  Be  a  GMC 

General  Motors  Truck  Co 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 
Branches    and    Distributors     In     Principal     Cities 


TRUCKS 


Fifth  Avenue — if  it  wasn't  tortured  bodies, 
broken  hearts,  and  blinded  eyes.  Wheie  I 
am  the  dead  He  thick  beneath  the  sod; 
poppies  pour  Hke  blood  across  the  land- 
scape and  cornflowers  stand  tall  in  sockets 
empty  of  eyes.  The  inscription,  "Unknown 
Soldier,"  is  written  on  many  crosses  that 
grow  like  ^\•eeds  from  the  shell-holes.  All 
the  feet  that  marched  away  with  shouting 
now  lie  silent;  their  owners  have  even  lost 
their  names.  Could  death  do  more? 
Where  I  live  at  jiresent  everj^hing  is 
blasted,  stagnant,  decayed,  morose.  War's 
a  fine  spectacle  for  those  who  only  cheer 
from  the  pavement. 

It  isn't  that  I'm  angry  with  people  for 
seizing  life  and  being  gay.  We're  gay  out 
here — but  we've  earned  the  right.  Many 
of  us  are  happier  than  we  ever  were  in  our 
lives.  Why  not?  For  the  first  time  we're 
quite  sure  every  minute  of  the  daj-  that 
we're  doing  right.  And  that  certainly  is 
the  only  excuse  for  being  happy  while 
the  front  line  is  suffering  the  tortures  of 
the  damned. 

I  came  down  this  morning  from  doing 
forward  work;  it  has  been  raining  in 
torrents  and  the  trenches  were  awash..  I 
sleep  to-night  at  the  battery  and  to-morrow 
I  go  forward  again.  It's  really  great  fun 
forward  when  it's  fine.  All  day  you  watch 
the  Hun  countrj^  for  signs  of  movement 
and  snipe  his  support-trenches  and  back- 
country.  Far  away  on  the  horizon  jou 
watch  plumes  of  smoke  trail  from  the 
chimneys  of  his  towns  and  try  to  guess 
his  intentions  and  plans.  War's  the  great- 
est game  of  the  intellect  yet  invented ;  very 
little  of  its  success  to-day  is  due  to  brute 
strength. 

It's  night  now.  I'm  sitting  in  my  shirt- 
sleeves, A^Titing  by  the  light  of  a  candle 
in  an  empty  "bottle.  A  row  is  going  on  out- 
side as  of  "armed  men  falling  down- 
stairs." to  borrow  Stevenson's  i)hrase. 
It's  really  more  like  a  dozen  celestial  cats 
with  kettles  tied  to  their  tails.  I  wonder 
what  God  thinks  of  it  all;  of  all  the  kings, 
he  alone  is  silent  and  takes,  no  sides,  not- 
withstanding the  Kaiser's  "Me  und  Gott.'' 

My  jolly  little  major  has  just  looked 
up  to  suggest  that  the  war  won't  be  ended 
until  all  the  world  is  under  arms.  He's 
an  optimist. 

France,  July  18,  1918. 

I'm  up  forward,  sitting  on  a  bank, 
looking  at  the  Hun  country  through  a 
hedge.  I  know  you'd  give  anything  to  be 
with  me.  In  front  there's  a  big  curtain  of 
sea-gray  sky,  against  which  planes  crawl 
like  flies.  A  beautiful  half-moon  looks 
down  at  me  with  the  tragic  face  of  Harle- 
quin. Far  away  across  a  plain  furrowed 
by  shell-fire  the  spires  and  domes  of  cities 
in  the  captured  territory  shine.  liike  all 
forbidden  lands,  there  are  times  when  the 
Hun  country  looks  exquisitely  and  imreally 
beautiful,  as  tho  it  were  tempting  lis  to 
cross  the  line. 

I've  just  left  off  to  watch  a  squadron 
of  enemy  planes  which  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  get  across  to  our  side.  Everything 
has  opened  up  on  them ;  machine  guns  are 
spouting  their  luminous  trails  of  tracer 
bullets;  archies  are  bursting  little  cotton- 
wool clouds  of  death  between  them  and 
their  desire.  They  evidently  belong  to  a 
circus,  for  they're  slipping  and  tumbling 
and  looping  like  gi-eat  gulls  to  whom  the  air 
is  native.  Ah,  now  they've  giveri  it  up  and 
are  going  home  thwarted.  I  wonder  what 
the  poor  old  moon  thinks  of  all  these  antics 
ai\d  turmoils  in  the  domain  which  has  been 
hers  absolutely  for  so  many  eons  of  nights. 

The  horrible  and  the  beaiitifiil  blending 
in  an  ecstasy,  that  is  what  war  is  to-day. 


All  one's  senses  are  unnaturally  sharpened 
for  the  appreciation  of  both  happiness  and 
pain.  You  walk  dow  n  a  road  where  a  shell 
fell  a  minute  ago;  the  question  always  in 
your  mind  is,  "Why  wasn't  I  there?"  You 
shrug  your  shoulders  and  smile,  "I  may 
be  there  next  time" — and  bend  all  your 
energies  toward  being  merry  to-day.  The 
threat  of  the  end  is  very  provocative  of 
intensity. 

It's  nearly  dark  now  and  I'm  wTiting  by 
the  moonlight.  One  might  imagine  that 
the  angels  were  having  pillow-fights  in 
their  bedrooms  by  the  row  that's  going  on 
in  the  sk\'.  And  there  was  a  time  when  the 
occasional  trolley  beneath  my  wijidow  used 
to  kfiep  me  awake  at  night! 

Five  A.M.  The  letters  came  last  night. 
You  may  imagine  the  jjlace  in  which  I  read 
them — lying  on  a  kind  of  coffin-shelf  in  a 
Hun  dugout  with  the  usual  ])uz/,ing  of 
battened  flies  and  the  usual  smell  and 
snoring  of  an  unwashed  B.  C.  party. 
How  good  it  is  to  receive  letters;  they're 
the  only  future  we  have.  After  I'd  sent  the 
runner  down  to  the  l)atter\'  1  had  to  go  for- 
ward to  a  Gomorrha  of  fallen  roofs,  which 
stands  almost  on  the  edge  of  No  ^Man's 
Land.  Stagnant  shell-holes,  rank  weeds, 
the  silence  of  death,  lay  all  about  me,  and 
along  the  horizon  the  Hun  flares  and 
rockets  danced  an  impish  jig  of  joy. 
When  the  war  is  ended  we  shall  miss  these 
nights.  Strange  as  it  sounds,  we  shall  look 
back  on  them  with  wistfulness  and  regi'et. 
Our  souls  will  ne\'er  again  bristle  with  the 
same  panic  of  terror  and  daring.  We  shall 
become  calm  fellows,  filling  out  our  waist- 
coats to  a  contented  rotundity;  no  one  will 
believe  that  we  were  once  the  first  fighting 
troops  of  the  European  cockpit.  We  shall 
argue  then,  where  to-day  we  strike.  We 
shall  have  to  preach  to  make  men  good, 
whereas  to-daj'  we  club  vice  into  stupor. 
We  shall  miss  these  nights. 

I  glance  up  from  my  pages  and  gaze  out 
through  the  narrow  slit  from  which  I 
observe.  I  see  the  dear  scarlet  poppies 
shining  dewy  amid  the  yellow  dandelions 
and  wild  ox-eyed  daisies.  I  am  very  happy 
this  morning.  The  world  seems  a  good 
place.  For  the  moment  I  have  even  given 
over  to  detesting  the  Hun.  With  luck,  I 
tell  myself.  I  shall  sit  in  old  gardens  again 
and  read  the  old  volumes,  and  laugh  with 
the  same  dear  people  that  I  used  to  love. 
With  luck — but  when? 

France,  July  19,  1918. 

We're  all  sitting  round  the  table  studying 
maps  of  the  entire  Western  Front  and 
prophesying  the  rapid  downfall  of  the  Hun. 
It's  too  early  to  be  optimistic,  but  things 
are  going  excellently  and  the  American 
weight  is  already  beginning  to  be  felt.  It 
may  take  two  years  to  reach  the  Rhine, 
but  we  shall  get  there.  Until  we  do  get 
there,  I  don't  think  we  shaU  he  content  to 
stop.  We  may  not  all  be  above  gi-ound  for 
the  end;  but  people  who  are  like  us  will 
be  there. 

My  batman  has  just  returned  to  the 
guns  from  the  wagon-lines,  bringing  nie 
two  letters  and  a  post-card.  They  were 
most  welcome.  After  reading  them  I  wei;t 
out  into  the  moonlight  to  walk  over  to  the 
guns,  and,  such  is  the  nature  of  this  coun- 
try, tho  the  journey  was  only  two  hundred 
yards,  I  lost  myself.  Everything  that  was 
once  a  landmark  is  leveled  flat — there's 
nothing  but  shell-holes  covered  with 
tangled  grass,  barbed  wire,  exploded  shell- 
cases,  and  graves.  I  can  quite  understaiul 
how  men  have  wandered  clean  across  Xo 
ISIan's  Land  and  found  themselves  the 
guests  of  the  Hun. 

I  think  I  once  mentioned  the  man  we 
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At  the  Theatre 

.'if 

— or  any  other  place  where 
crowds  gather,  keep  a  Zymole  | 
Trokey  in  your  mouth.  They 
are  not  cough  drops,  but  mildly 
antiseptic  throat  pastilles  of 
real  worth — pure  and  pleasant. 

Have  them  with  you — use 
them  freely.  Used  by  singers, 
speakers,  smokers  and  all  ^vho 
appreciate  a  clear  voice.  At 
drug  stores. 


On  a  Zymole  Trokey  diet 
Audiences  might  be  quiet! 

Not  a  cougher  interfering 
■With  the  simple  Joy  of  hearing! 


I 


A  Virile   Message   from   tlie    Arizona   Philosopher 

(CliarlesFerniisoni  called  "The  .Affirmative Intellect." 
i)oc  postpaid  from  I'uiik  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.  V. 


OUCH 


)/ 


The  Warning  Flash 


)  That  warning  tickle   in   your 
y    throat  is  trying  to  tell  you  of 
r       the  approaching  cold. 


v..  ^...gp] 

PS 


m 


1  can  be  depended  open  to  stop  the  harsh.  ra.«p- 

,inB  "hack"  of  the  most  stubborn  coukIi. 

Afford   immediate    rehef    to   sore,    tendtr 

throuts,  and  save  needless  doctors'  bills. 

Get  the  Drop 
on  that  Cough 


Dean  Medidnc  Co 
M  i uauk-ee,W'u<. 
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miMioiis 

I  had,  like  most  women,  two 
or  three  pet  corns,  which  re- 
mained with  me  year  after 
year. 

I  suppose  that, one  was  ten 
years  old.  It  had  spoiled 
thousands  of  hours  for  me. 

Of  course  1  pared  and  pad- 
ded them,  but  the  corns  re- 
mained. 

Then  Somebody  Told  Me 

Then  somebody  told  me  of 
Blue-jay.  1  promised  to  get  it, 
and  did. 

1  applied  it  to  my  oldest  corn, 
and  it  never  pained  again.  In 
two  days  1  removed  it,  and  the 
vv^hole  corn  disappeared. 

It  was  amazing — two  days  of  utter  comfort,  then  the 
corn  was  gone. 

That  day  I  joined   the  millions  who  keep  free   from   corns   in   this 
way.      If  a  corn  appears,  1   apply   a   Blue-jay   promptly,  and   it   goes. 

I've  forgotten  what  corn  aches  were. 

I   have   told   these   facts   so  often   that   not  a  woman    I   know  has 
corns.      Now  I  gladly  write  them  for  this  wider  publication. 

Certainly   corns  are   unnecessary.      Paring  and  padding  are  need- 
ess.     Harsh,  mussy  treatments  are  folly. 


1 


When  a  corn  can  be  ended  by  applying  a  Blue-jay,  surely  every- 
one should  end  them.  And  anyone  who  will  can  prove  the 
facts  tonight. 


Blue=]ay 


How  Blue -jay  Acts 


A  is  a  thin,  soft,  protecting  ring 
which  slops  the  pain  by  relieving 
the  pressure. 

B  is  the  B  &  B  wax,  centered  on 
the  corn  to  gently  undermine  it. 

C  is  rubber  adhesive.  It  vi/rap» 
around  the  toe  and  makes  the 
plaster  snug  and  comfortable. 


The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 

Stops  Pain   Instantly 

Ends  Corns  Completely 

25   Cents — At  Druggists 


BAUER  &  BLACK,  D^e^ti.taXml'p^TLs  Chicago, New  York,Toronto 


have  cooking  for  oxir  mess  at  present — 
how  he  was  no  good  as  a  cook  nntil  I  got 
word  that  his  vnie  had  been  drowned  in 
Canada;  his  grief  seemed  to  give  him  a 
new  pride  in  himself,  and  since  his  disas- 
ter our  meals  have  been  excellent.  This 
morning  I  found  a  curious  document  on  my 
table,  which  ran  as  follows:  "Sir,  I  kan't 
cock  \sathout  stuff  to  cock  ^nth."  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  discover  its  meaning  for  some 
time.  Why  couldn't  he  cock?  Why  should 
he  want  to  cock?  How  does  one  cock? 
And  whether  he  could  or  couldn't  cock, 
whj-  should  he  worrj-  me  about  it? 

Then  the  mdower  presented  himself, 
standing  sooty  and  forlorn  in  the  trench 
outside  the  mess.  The  mystery  was 
cleared  up. 

The  mess-cart  is  just  up,  and  I'm  going 
to  send  this  off,  that  it  may  reach  you  a 
day  earlier. 

Not  so  cheerful  is  this  letter,  Mi-itten  in 
those  da5-s  late  in  Julj'  when  it  was  the 
consensus  of  enlightened  Allied  opinion 
that  the  war  would  have  to  go  on  for  two 
years  more  at  least.  "I  believe  that," 
writes  Mr.  Dawson,  "and  yet  I  hope." 
He  hopes  because,  along  the  roads  pfFVanoe 
and  in  trench  and  gun-pit  "you  can  hear 
one  song  being  sung  l)y  Tommies  and 
poilu.s" — a  doggerel  kind  of  a  song,  and  yet 
with  the  hope  of  the  Avorld  in  every  note 
and  word  of  it.  It  lireaks  through  the 
gloom  of  tile  latter  part  of  this  letter,  as 
the  Yanks  whom  it  tells  about  broke 
through  every  piece  of  German  line  they 
were  sent  against.  He  writes,  under  date 
of  .July  28,  1918: 

I'm  sitting  in  my  "sunimer-lioust  " 
on  the  trench.  One  side  is  unwalled  and 
exposed  to  the  weather;  a  curtain  of 
camouflage  str(>tches  over  the  front  and 
disguises  tlif  fad  that  I  am  "in  residence." 
For  the  last  twenty-four  hours  it's  V>een 
raining  like  mad,  bh)wing  a  hurricane,  and 
tliundering  as  tho  all  the  clouds  had  a 
sin'c/iiig  tit  at  oiicf.  ^'ou  can  imagine  the 
state  of  the  trenches  and  my  own  drowned 
condition  when  1  returned  to  the  battery  this 
iiioiiiiiig  frdiii  my  tour  of  duty  up  front. 
It  seems  hardly  credilile  that  in  so  short  a 
time  mud  could  become  so  muddy.  How- 
ever, I  ustially  manage  to  enjoy  myself. 
^'esterday  while  at  tlie  O.  P.  I  read  a 
ripping  book  by  "O"  with  almost — not 
quite — the  Thomas  Hardy  touch.  It  was 
called  "The  Sliii)  of  Stars,"  and  published 
in  1S9*>.  Where  it  fails,  when  comi)an(l 
with  Hardy,  is  in  the  thinness  of  its  story 
and  unreality  of  its  plot.  It  has  all  the 
characters  for  a  Titanic  drama,  but  having 
created  them,  "O"  is  afraid  to  ht  them  be 
the  brutes  they  would  have  been.  How 
many  novelists  have  failed  through  their 
determination  to  bequitegentlemanly  w  hen 
merely  to  have  been  men  would  ha\e  nuide 
them  famous!  If  ever  I  have  a  chance 
again  I  shall  depict  men  as  I  have  seen 
them  out  here  animals,  capable  of  animal 
lusts,  who  have  angels  li\  ing  in  their  hearts. 

To-day  has  the  complete  autumn  touch; 
we  begin  to  think  of  the  coming  winter 
wi>th  its  drenched  and  sullen  melanehols  - 
its  days  and  nights  of  chill  and  damj). 
telescoping  one  into  another  in  a  gray 
monotony  of  griinness.  Kach  sumnur  the 
troops  have  told  themselves,  "We  have 
spent  our  last  winter  in  France, "  but  al- 
ways and  always  there  has  been  another. 

Vet  rain  and  mud  and  melancliol_N  lia\«' 
their  ronumce  they  lend  a  blurred  ap- 
pearance of  timeliness  to  a  landscape  and 
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This  Card  Index 
Addresses  Itself  on  AU  Forms 

T  TSE  a  telephone  ?  Of  course  you  do !  Make  carbon 
^^  copies  to  save  useless  effort?  Certainly!  And  for 
the  same  reason  you  will  use  this  "Card  Index  that  Addresses 
Itself"  when  you  realize  its  saving  —  its  100%  accuracy  —  its 
speed  and  many  conveniences! 

Only  ONE  letter  or  figure  at  a  time  with  pen  or  typewriter! 
But  a  COMPLETE  name  and  address  (or  other  data)  at 
a  SINGLE  stroke  of  the  Addressograph !  No  wonder  it's  1 5 
times  faster  and  Error  Proof !  No  wonder  thousands  of  offices 
recommend  to  you,  this  EASIER,  FASTER,  and  BETTER  way. 

No  limit  to  size  or  nature  of  forms  used.  Fill  in  letters 
or  head  and  date  statements!  Address  circulars  or  list 
names  on  sheets,  just  as  you  please! 

FREE  TRIAL — Let  us  prove  it.  Our  representative  will 
call  with  a  $60  Ribbon  Print  Hand  Addressograph.  He 
will  demonstrate  it  at  your  desk  and  if  desired,  leave  it  for  Free 
Trial.     Just  mail  coupon. 


Place  a  handful  of  plates  in 
$60  Addressograph  —  or  a 
drawerful  in  motor  model. 
Anyone  can  quickly  "Addresso- 
graph" names,  addresses  or 
other  data  {thru  ribbon)  exactly 
like  typewriting  on : 

Change*  in  Prices 

Circulars 

Letters  to  "Fill  in" 

Envelopes 

Statements 

Pay  Forms 

Shop  Orders 

Route  Sheets 

Record  Sheets 

Dividend  Forms 

Checks 

Inventory  Records 

Wrappers 

Labels 

Tags,  Etc. 


Sales  and  Service  Offices  in  these  cities,  or  you  can  make         M«il  to  nearest  oHice— or  phone  tor  represeatatKc  if  list  opposite  nimts  your  city. 


address  plates  in  your  own  office  if  preferred: 


I" 


Albany 

Allentown 

Atlanta 

Austin 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Buffalo        J 

Butte 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 


Dallas 

Dayton 

Denver 

Des  Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El  Paso 

Grand  Rapids 

Hartford 

Houston 

Indianapolis 


Kansas  City 

Peoria 

Los  Angeles 

Philadelphia 

Milwaukee 

Phoenix 

Minneapolis 

Pittsburgh 

Montreal 

Reno 

Newark 

Sacramento 

New  Orleans 

St.  Louis 

New  York 

St.  Paul 

Omaha 

Salt  Lake  City 

Oklahoma  City 

San  Antonio 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Shreveport 

Spokane 

Syracuse 

Toledo 

Toronto 

Washington 

Wichita 

Williamsport 

Winnepeg.Man. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH  COMPANY  (915M)  Chicago. 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  Rive  us : 

D  Facts  about  trial  offer.  D  Demonstration  in  our  office. 


Firm 


Official No.  of  names  on  list. 


Address. 


Get  the  habit  of  doing  things  right.  Thi?  will  mean  greater  production,  less  waste,  increased  earnings. — V.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor. 


I     - 
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America's  Fortunate  Future 


Ancient  victors  claimed  the  spoils 
of  war.  We  went  to  war  that 
freedom  should  not  perish  from  the 
earth.  Our  high  ideal  is  the  guar- 
antee of  a  future  of  unprecedented, 
yet  sound,  prosperity.  Never  before 
have  we,  as  a  nation,  been  in  such 
favor  with  fortune. 

A  larger  view  of  life  has  come  to 
us  through  lending  our  strength  to 
saving  the  oppressed.  As  a  more 
united  and  more  broadminded 
people  we  are  entering  upon  an  era 
•f  unusual  advancement. 

Through  all  the  avenues  of  com- 
merce,   there    flows    an    increasmg 


wave  of  industrial  vitality.  The 
same  zeal  which  spurred  every  pa- 
triot to  his  utmost  in  time  of  war  is 
now  giving  him  joy  in  winning  a 
more  substantial  future. 

Into  this  greater  future  enters  the 
telephone,  with  its  long-armed, 
myriad-fingered  service.  It  gives  the 
farmer  a  voice  in  the  city's  market 
place;  the  industry  constant  touch 
with  commerce  and  finance;  the 
home  the  security  of  instant  and  un- 
limited communication.  Out  of  the 
past,  through  the  present,  into  the 
future,  in  unbroken,  ever-increasing 
service,  stretches  the  telephone. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And   Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Univertat  Service 


PHYSICIAN  vs.  BACTERIOLOGIST 

By  I'n.f.  0.  Rc>»i>iil).'i.-h.  M  I).  Tins  vciluiii.-  euilinn-i'.t  Roscnlmch'* 
disfussicm  tin  rlinii'i>-bactiTi(>K>;;ic  ;iini  liyBiDiiic  problpiiiM  lia.srd  eta 
orii^inat  invest ignt ions  reprcsiMitiiiR  the  cont''Nt  aRatnsl  tho  over* 
growth  of  bnctcrioloirr.       12mio.    Cloth.  41. M)  ?ief.       By  nisil  $1.6fl 

FUNK  &  WAGNALL3  COMPANY.  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


Running  Water 


INVENTORS 


Who  (loire  to  ^rciirt-  patent  ^liould 
write  ior  our  KUidc  book.  "Mow  !'€> 
(H't  \  oni  r. trill  ^luj  iiio<lel  or  skctrh  and  description 
and  we  will  tjivc  our  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Randolph  &  Co.,  Dept.    171,  WasliinRton,  L>.  C. 


Enjoy  all  the  conveniences  of  finest  niodcni 
homes — hot  and  cold  water,  anywhere,  any- 
time, under  strong  pressure. 

KewaneE^^ 

WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS  Kil  ^ 

are  simple,  deix-ndable,  easy  to  install.   Thou-       RfKi 
sands  in  use.  Let  us  refer  you  to  KE\V.\NEE 


■ill 


users  near  vou.    Write  for  free  Bulletins  on     /i 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  COMRANV  ^,\\~-lfJ 

If-'ormfrtu  Kcuanff    Water  Siijipfjj  iit_i  C'\  ''i 

404  S.  Franmin  St.  Kewane*.   III.  KNu  J 


M'aler  Supply  Systems,  Eleclric  Li^hlinti  ft't'^'} 
I'lanis,  Se^vaRe  Disposal  Systems,  telliuR  about  '•.,  )'t^ 
KEwAnEE  Siiecial  ^'eaturcs. 


to  life  itself.  A  few  nights  ago  I  was 
forward  observing  for  a  raid  which  we  put 
on.  The  usual  panic  of  flares  went  up  as 
the  enemy  became  aware  that  our  chaps 
were  tlirough  his  wire.  Then  machine  guns 
started  ticking  like  ten  thousand  lunatic 
clocks,  and  of  a  sudden  the  S.  O.  S.  bar- 
rage came  down.  One  watched  and  waited, 
sending  back  orders  and  messages,  trying 
to  judge  by  signs  how  affairs  were  going. 
Gradually  the  clamor  died  away,  and  night 
became  as  silent  and  dark  as  ever.  One 
waited  anxiously  for  definite  word;  had 
our  chaps  gained  what  they  were  after  or 
had  they  ^  alked  into  a  baited  trap? 

Two  hours  elapsed;  then  through  the 
loneliness  one  heard  the  lagging  tramp  of 
tired  men,  which  came  nearer  and  drew 
level.  You  saw  them  snowed  on  by  the 
waning  moon  as  they  passed.  You  saw 
their  rounded  shoulders  and  the  fatness 
of  their  heads — you  knew  that  they  were 
German  prisoners.  Limping  in  the  lear, 
one  arm  flung  about  a  comrade's  neck, 
came  our  wounded.  .Just  toward  dawn  the 
dead  went  by,  lying  with  an  air  of  complete 
rest  upon  their  stretchers.  It  was  Uke  a 
Greek  i)roft'ssion,  frescoed  on  the  mournful 
streak  of  vagueness  which  divides  eternal 
darkness  from  the  land  of  living  men. 
Just  so.  ])atiently  and  uncomplainingly, 
has  all  the  world  since  Adam  followed  its 
appointed  fate  into  the  fold  of  unknowing- 
ness.  We  climb  the  hill  and  are  lost  to 
sight  in  the  dawn.  There's  nuijesty  in  our 
departure  after  so  much  i)un>'  violence. 

And  God — he  says  nothing,  tho  we  all 
pray  to  him.  lie  alone  among  monarchs 
has  taken  no  sides  in  this  war.  I  hke  to 
think  that  the  Union  .Jack  waves  above  his 
palace  and  that  his  angels  are  drest  in 
khaki — which  is  quite  absurd.  I  think  of 
the  irresistible  Briti.><h  Tommies  who  have 
"gone  West,"  as  whistling  "Tipi>erary" 
ill  the  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
They  ha\e  haloes  around  their  steel  helmets 
and  they've  thrown  away  their  gas-masks. 
But  God  gi\es  me  no  license  for  such 
imaginings,  for  he  hasn't  said  a  word  since 
the  first  cannon  boomed. 

In  some  moods  one  gets  the  idea  that 
he's  contemptuous;  in  other,  that  he  takes 
no  sides  because  his  children  are  on  lK)th 
sides  of  No  Alan's  Land.  But  in  the  dark- 
est moments  we  know  beyond  dispute  that 
it  is  his  hands  that  niak<>  our  hands  strong 
and  his  heart  that  makes  our  hearts  com- 
passionate to  endure.  1  have  tried  to 
inflame  my  heart  with  hatred,  brit  can  not. 
Iluunishncss  I  would  gi\e  my  life  to  ex- 
terminate, but  for  the  individual  German 
1  am  sorry — sorry  as  for  a  murderer  who 
has  to  be  executed.  They  are  all  apologists 
for  th(>  frimes  that  ha\<>  b«>en  coinmitted; 
the  civilians,  who  have  not  actually  mur- 
dered, are  guilty  of  thie\ing  life  to  the 
extent  of  having  received  and  ai)plauded 
tiie  stolen  goods. 

We  had  a  heated  discussion  to-day  as 
to  when  the  war  would  be  ended;  we  were 
all  of  the  opinion,  "Not  soon.  Not  in  It^ss 
tliaii  two  years,  anyway,  -\fter  that  it 
will  take  another  twelve  months  to  ship  us 
home."  I  believe  that,  and  yet  I  hope. 
Along  all  the  roads  of  FVance,  in  all  the 
tnnthes,  in  every  gunpit  you  can  hear  one 
song  being  sung  by  pnilus  and  Tommies. 
They  sing  it  while  tht\v  load  tln>ir  guns, 
they  whistle  it  as  they  nuireh  u|)  the  line, 
they  hum  it  while  they  munch  their  bully- 
beef  and  hardtack.  Yon  h(>ar  it  on  the 
regimental  bands  and  grinding  out  from 
gramophones  in  hidden  dugouts: 

Over  thoro.    Overtliorp. 

."^end  till-  word,  soiul  tlio  word  oxer  there. 

That  the  Yanks  are  ctiniinK — 

Mt  II  rei>eat    that    ragtime  promise  as  tho 


THE  toughening  of  the  rubber 
by  our  own  exclusive  Pro- 
dium  process  is  only  one  of  the 
factors  contributing  to  the  slow, 
even  w^ear  that  makes  Republic 
Tires  last  longer. 

This  slow,  even  wear  is  further 
insured  by  the  principle  and  con- 
struction   of   the    Staggard     Tread 

There  is  a  definite  reason  for  the 
oval  shape  of  the  studs  of  the 
Staggard  Tread 

There  is  a  reason  for  their  precise 
number,  and  the  exact  location  of 
one    stud    in    relation     to    another. 

There  is  a  reason  for  the  rounded 
surface  of  the  Staggard  Studs. 

In  each  instance  the  reason  is  de- 
liberate and  scientific;  intended  to 
produce  maximum  grip  with  min- 
imum friction,  to  eliminate  shock 
and  side  swing  because  the  tire 
travels  always  on  rounded  sur- 
faces, and  to  assure  wear  that  is 
comparable  to  the  slow,  even  wear 
of  steel. 

The  Republic,  thanks  to  the  logi- 
cal construction  of  the  Staggard 
Tread,  is  in  our  opinion,  indubi- 
tably the  best,  and  probably  the 
one  truly  scientific  non-skid. 


Republic  Inner   Tubes,  both    Black-Line  Red  and 
Gray,  have  a  reputation  for  freedom  from  trouble 


The  Republic  Rubber  Corporation 

Youngstown,  Ohio 


Originator  of  the  First  Effective  Rubber 
NonrSkid  Tire — Republic  Staggard  Tread 
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Republic 
Tires 

WifA  S^A^G^Rj)  Studs 


Republic 

fi*r.  Sef>.  /3-22-/SC6 

Tread 
Maximum  Grip  with 
Minimum  F r  ic  t  i o  n 
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More  Than  One  Million  Remy  Systems  Now 

in  Use  as  Standard  Equipment 


The  Patented  Remy  Thermostat  is  an  exclusive  and 
valuable  feature.  It  makes  possible  the  large  capacity 
Remy  Generator  which  supplies  ample  current  in  win- 
ter when  more  current  is  needed  to  start  the  car,  etc. 
In  summer  the  Remy  Thermostat  automatically  cuts 
down  the  current  supplied  to  the  battery,  thus  prolong- 
ing the  battery's  life  and  avoiding  overcharging. 


K 


|EMY  has  grown  with  the  motor  industry — 
its  experience  goes  back  to  the  earliest 
days  of  the  gasoline  engine.  Remy  was 
among  the  first  companies  to  solve  ignition  prob- 
lems and  later,  problems  of  electrical  illumina- 
tion and  electrical  cranking. 

What  greater  evidence  of  Remy  quality  could 
be  offered  than  the  fact  that,  after  years  of 
successful  performance,  Remy  is  now  adopted 
as  standard  equipment  by  many  of  the  foremost 
manufacturers  of  high-grade  motor  cars. 

Surely  this  is  proof  of  the  perfect  and  constant 
performance  of  Remy  Starting,  Lighting  and 
Ignition. 

Remy  Equipment  Now  Being  Used 
on  the  Following  Cars  and  Trucks 


APPERSON 

MADISON 

REPUBLIC 

AUBURN 

MARTIN 

SAXON 

CHALMERS 

Mclaughlin 

SCRIPPS-BOOTH 

CHEVROLET 

MITCHELL 

SENECA 

GRANT 

MILLER  (A.J.) 

STEARNS 

GRANT-DENMO 

OAKLAND 

STUDEBAKER 

HARLEY- 

OLDSMOBILE 

STUTZ 

DAVIDSON 

PAIGE 

STANLEY 

HARROUN 

PAN 

TEMPLAR 

INTERSTATE 

PIEDMONT 

VELIE 

KISSEL 

REO 

On  dealers'  floors  you  can  see  the  cars  that  are 
Remy -equipped.  Examine  the  system  and 
notice  how  perfectly  Remy  does  its  work.  Talk 
to  owners  of  Remy-equipped  cars.  They  can 
tell  you  of  the  constant  performance  of  Remy 
Starting,  Lighting  and  Ignition.  Remy  equip- 
ment assures  complete  satisfaction  to  both 
dealer  and  owner. 

REMY    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

Motor  Equipment  Division,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Tractor  Equipment  Division,  Chicaeo.  Illinois 


General  Offices  and  Factories: 
Anderson.  Indiana 


Laboratories : 
Detroit.  .Micliiitan 


STARTING    LIGHTING    IGNITION  SY 
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it  were  a  prayer,  "The  Yanks  are  coming." 
We  could  have  won  without  the  Yanks— 
we're  sui'e  of  that.  Still,  we're  glad  they're 
coming  and  we  walk  jauntih'.  We  may 
die  before  the  promise  is  sufficiently 
fulfilled  to  tell.  What  does  that  matter'? 
The  Yanks  are  coming.  We  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain.  They  will  reap  the  peace 
for  the  world  which  our  })lood  has  sown. 


RUSSIA  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ITS  EXPERI- 
MENT IN  POLITICS  AND  MURDER 


E 


XPERIMENTS  in  vivisection  on 
the  living  body  of  society,"  as  the 
Socialistic  Berlin  Yonrdrta  has  referred  to 
the  present  working  out  of  Bolshevism  in 
Russia,  continue  in  Petrograd,  Moscow,  and 
throughout  Russia.  The  immediate  "vivi- 
secting," it  appears,  is  frequently  left  to 
Mongolian  executioners,  who,  according  to 
the  "internationalism"  of  Trotzk^^  and 
Lenine,.  are  just  as  capable  as  anybody  else 
of  blowing  the  heads  off  Russians  so 
criminally  minded  as  to  l>e  opposed  to 
Bolshevism.  One  of  these  imported  execu- 
tioners is  introduced  in  an  intimate  account 
of  "The  Red  Terror  in  Russia,"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  March  issue  of  The  World's 
Work.  The  writer,  Arno  Dosch-P''leurot, 
is  a  prominent  newspaper  coiTespondent, 
whose  Russian  dispatches  have  circulated 
widely  in  this  country.  Regarding  the 
curious  mixture  of  Slav  and  Oriental  in 
Russian  life,  now  showing  itself  in  hired 
Mongolian  murderers,  he  wi-ites: 

I  was  passing  before  the  Chinese  Gate  of 
the  old  Tatar  city  in  Moscow  one  after- 
noon last  summer  when  I  got  a  mental 
snap-shot  of  the  red  teiTor  that  has  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  me.  The  incident 
was  commonplace  enough,  but  the  com- 
position of  the  picture  seized  the  over- 
wrought, terror-held  imagination  which  I  in 
common  with  every  one.  even  including  the 
Bblsheviki,  was  suffering  from  in  Russia. 

The  ancient  Chinese  Gate,  ever  remind- 
ful of  the  soft  yielding  of  the  flussians  to 
outside,  strange,  particularly  oriental  in- 
fluences, was  in  the  background.  Before 
it,  conspicuous  among  the  lazy  movements 
of  the  half-eastern,  half-western  crowd, 
passed  a  tall  Mongolian  soldier  in  the 
common  Russian  uniform,  a  bare  automatic 
stuck  in  his  belt  flat  on  his  stomach.  He 
walked  with  a  masterly  stride  like  the  other 
Mongolians  who  passed  in  and  out  of  that 
gate  hundreds  of  years  ago  among  the  same 
motley  crowd  of  Russian  peasants.  And 
well  he  might  feel  his  power,  for  he  was  one 
of  the  executioners  hired  by  the  Bolsheviki 
to  take  their  prisoners — officers,  bourgeois, 
peasants  who  objected  to  their  dictatorship, 
anybody  they  did  not  like — and,  forcing 
them  to  kneel  in  dark  corners,  to  put  that 
same  automatic  behind  their  (>ars  and  bloA\' 
their  heads  off. 

Just  as  he  passed  a  load  of  his  victims 
came  gliding  by.  A  modern  police  van, 
smooth-running,  its  dark  green  paint  barely 
scratched,  the  only  neat-looking  thing  left 
in  Moscow,  slipt  silently  across  the 
square  into  the  pictiu-e — bound  for  the 
Kremhn.  It  held  ordinarily  perhaps  thirty 
persons,  but  was  so  tightly  crowded  I 
could  see  several  heads  through  the  tiny 
grating  at  the  rear.  Among  them  I  rec- 
ognized a  young  officer,  who  was  soldier, 
and  nothing  more.  He  was  arrested 
imi>ly  because   he  was  an  officer,   taken 


as  a  "hostage,"  and,  as  he  was  on  his  way 
to  the  Extraordinary  Commission  Against 
Counter-revolution,  Speculation,  and  Sabo- 
tage, I  did  not  have  the  slightest  expecta- 
tion of  ever  seeing  him  again.  I  never 
even  knew  his  fate,  nor  did  his  family. 
He  took  a  ride  in  the  Bolshevik  "tumbrel," 
and  that  was  all  any  one  ever  knew.  That 
is  one  of  the  most  terrible  things  about  the 
red  terror. 

The  next  most  temble  thing,  .say.s  the 
writer,  is  that  all  this  promiscuous  murder 
and  misfiry  were  promoted  ])y  the  Bolsheviki 
as  a  political  move.  They  went^  about  it 
coldly,  as  a  surgeon  might  go  about  an 
operation  which  had  never  been  tried 
before  and  whose  effect  on  the  patient 
was  largely  a  matter  of  guesswork.  Now 
they  are  not  all  sure  that  the  operation  is 
proceeding  successfullj^  As  Mr.  Dosch- 
Fleurot  writes: 

Recently  in  Copenhagen,  I  met  a  Bol- 
shevik from  Moscow  and  I  asked  him  about 
the  terror.  "Most  of  us  think  now  it  was 
a  mistake,"  he  replied,  calmly.  "A  fine 
time  to  discover  your  mistake,"  I  replied, 
"after  you  have  murdered  between  25,000 
and  50,000  people."  It  was  in  Copen- 
hagen I  made  this  bitter  comment.  In 
Moscow  I  should  not  have  dared. 

The  spirit  of  the  red  terror  was  obvious 
in  Russia,  from  the  moment  of  the  original 
revolution.  The  soldiers  who  killed  their 
offi(*rs,  the  sailors  who  drowned  their  com- 
manders, were  teiTorists.  On  the  third 
and  fourth  day  of  the  original  revolution  I 
expected  any  moment  to  hear  the  mass- 
slaughter  of  the  civilians  had  begun.  But 
the  situation  flattened  put,  and,  except  for 
the  usual  isolated  killings  of  property-owners 
by  peasants,  the  amount  of  murder  actuated 
by  hatred  in  Russia  was  extraordinarily 
small  during  the  sj)ring  and  summer  of  1917. 
It  looked  as  if  Russia  might  have  some- 
thing like  permanent  political  freedom, 
and  even  the  Jewish  pogroms  ceased. 

The  body  which  has  been  responsible 
for  much  of  the  red  terror  since  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  was  organized  imme- 
diately after  the  BolsheAnk  revolution  and 
was  anything  but  terrorist  to  begin  with. 
For  one  thing  it  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
Russian  workmen,  and  not  dominated  by 
international  adventurers.  I  remember 
well  its  first  trial.  Countess  Panin,  a 
kindly  little  woman  known  to  all  Russia 
as  a  philauthrophist,  had  had  charge  of  the 
hospitals  and  orphans  under  Kerenskj', 
and,  following  the  Bolshevik  coup  (Vetat, 
refused  to  give  her  funds  to  the  usurpers. 
I  think  the  charge  was  high  treason,  but 
the  charge  was  a  mere  matter  of  words. 
She  had  opposed  the  Bolshe^^ki;  that  was 
the  real  crime.  The  court,  Petrograd 
workmen,  a  mixture  of  Slav  ferocity  and 
gentleness,  listened  sagely  to  the  testimony, 
which,  of  course,  was  very  biased,  and 
decided  to  dismiss  the  little  countess  with 
public  n-buke!  The  second  trial  was  that 
of  Pouriskkevitch,  a  violent  monarchist 
and  a  fool.  He  was  caught  in  some  absurd 
monarchistic  plot,  and  the  evidence  was 
good.  The  court  sentenced  him  to  four 
years'  hard  labor,  and  then,  because  he  was 
sick,  really  because  he  was  an  ass,  sent  him 
on  his  way. 

But  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  did  not 
last  very  long  in  hands  which  bungled 
necessary  murders  like  that.  The  scien- 
tific experimenters  at  the  head  of  the 
Russian  national  experiment  in  ^n^nsection, 
Lenine  and  Trotzky,  wanted  operators  who 
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would  be  swayed  hy  no  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  the  patient.  They  found  a  way  to 
attain  a  court  with  a  conscience  of  this 
description,  says  the  \sTiter: 

They  soon  put  it  in  the  hands  of  their 
obedient  lieutenant,  the  little  Ukrainian, 
Krylenko,  the  sublieutenant  who  was 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Russian  Army 
in  the  days  when  it  demobilized  itself  and 
ignored  his  orders.  He  is  president  oft  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  yet.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  get  hireling  soldiers,  whether 
Letts  or  Chinamen,  to  execute  your 
political  enemies. 

The  real  terror  did  not  begin  until  after 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk, 
long  after,  in  fact.  L''^p  to  that  time  the 
Bolsheviki  had  things  their  own  way.  The 
demand  for  peace  in  Russia,  any  kind  of 
peace,  shameful  if  necessarj',  was  so  strong 
among  the  uneducated  Russian  masses 
that  counter-revolution  had  no  chance. 
There  was  a  Chouan  movement  that 
never  died,  and  never  has  died,  among  the 
Cossacks,  but  it  was  powerless.  And,  if 
there  was  any  shame  in  the  mass  of  vhe 
Russian  Army  for  deserting  its  Allies, 
Trotzky  had  plenty  of  sophistical  words 
to  prove  that  the  only  possible  shame  was  to 
tight  another  day. 

So  it  was  only  after  Russia  felt  herself 
out  of  the  war  tluit  opposition  worth  men- 
tioning began  menacing  the  doctrinaire 
leaders  of  the  Bolsheviki,  who  had  proved 
from  the  start  their  inability  to  organize 
anything  constructive.  Opposition  to  them 
everywhere  throughout  the  country  had 
never  ceased,  and  to  combat  it  they  or- 
ganized the  Extraordinary  Commission 
against  Counter-revolution.  Speculation, 
and  Sabotage.  With  a  government  based 
on  usurped  power,  influential  only  until  it 
got  the  country  out  of  war,  and  from  that 
time  on  backed  by  a  verj-  small  minority 
of  the  population,  this  Extraordinar\  Com- 
mission had  an  opportunity  to  do  as  it 
liked.  It  had  no  laws  what.soever  to  check 
it,  and  as  soon  as  it  had  l)een  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  power  a  short  time,  it  was  no 
longer  even  bound  by  the  CJovernment. 

Durinsr  .Vpril  and  May.  1918,  when  the 
Extraordinary  Commission  began  exercis- 
ing its  arbitrary  power,  I  was  in  Sweden, 
but  I  returrf^'d  to  Russia  in  June  and  re- 
nuiined  until  September,  the  periotl  during 
which  the  red  terror  developed  into  a  con- 
crete movement.  Meanwhile  Petrograd, 
not  liking  the  m<)\  ing  of  the  central 
government  to  Moscow,  thus  depriving  the 
Petrograd  workmen  of  the  power  to  whi<'h 
they  had  become  used,  had  formed  the 
Commune  of  the  North,  wliich  pretendfd 
to  govern  northern  Russia,  but  only  suc- 
ceeded in  governing  Petrograd  with  the 
terror  insi)ired  by  its  own  Extraordinary 
Commission.  Moscow  had  the  chief  Ex- 
traordinary Commission,  which  reached 
out  its  long  arm  into  all  parts  of  Russia 
not  strong  enough  to  combat  it.  but  Petro- 
grad maintained  its  indejxMidence  of  action. 
When  1  left  Petrograd  two  months  jm-- 
viously  the  local  government  of  Petrograd' 
was  in  tiie  han<ls  of  the  Soviet,  which 
governed  badly  but  with  a  certain  laziness 
only  sporadically  ferocious  which  niad«'  life 
|)ossiblc  for  tliosc  who  did  not  come  din-ctly 
under  its  displeasure.  Its  i)resident,  tiie 
Bolslievik  Zinoviev,  placed  there  by 
Lenine,  was  forever  laying  every  ill  at  th« 
door  of  t!ie  hoiirfjcoi.iic  and  trying  by  every 
art  of  a  mediocre  demagog  to  induce  the 
people  to  rise  against  the  hournroisie,  but 
lie  <'ould  not  succeed.  It  took  the  single- 
handed  |)owcr  of  Ouritzky.  the  adventurer, 
who  became  j)resitleiit  of  Petrognid's 
Extraordinary    Commission,    to    give    the 
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All  Praise  the  Essex— $1,395 

A  New  Car  That  Men  Have  Long  Wanted 

Thousands  Ride  In  It— Will  You? 

Note  what  all  are  saying  about  the  Essex. 

It  is  the  new  car  announced  January  16.    In  hundreds  of  cities  it  has  awakened 
a  greater  motor  car  interest  than  anyone  has  seen  in  years. ' 

Close  to  a  hundred  thousand  have  ridden  in  the   Essex.    Ten  times  as  many 
have  been  to  see  it,  counting  those  who  saw  it  at  the  New  York  and  Chicago  shows. 


Advertised  by  What  People  Say — 
Not  by  What  We  Claimed 

The  qualities  in  the  Essex  which  appeal 
most  are  those  very  qualities  that  are  most 
attractive  in  the  light,  cheap  car  and  those  of 
the  large,  costly  one.  They  are  comfort, 
riding  ease,  endurance,  and  elegance  at  a 
moderate  cost  for  purchase  and  operation. 

Ask  any  motorist  what  he  thinks  about 
the  Essex.  His  answer  is  sure  to  be  more 
enthusiastic  th'an  anything  we  have  said.  We 
have  tempered  all  our  claims.  We  knew  how 
strongly  the  Essex  would  speak  for  itself. 

Every  Essex  Sales  Room  Now 
Holds  Motordom's  Interest 

Essex  popularity  is  not  limited  to  any  one 
city  or  locality. 

People  instantly  admire  its  beauty.  They 
speak  of  the  detail  and  care  with  which  it  is 
finished.  They  note  its  lines  and 
talk  of  features  they  have  never 
seen  on  any  but  costly  cars.  Such 
are  their  storeroom  or  automobile 
show  observations. 


But  their  real  enthusiasm  comes 
when  they  return  from  a  test  ride. 


ESSEX 

MDTDR5 


DETROIT 


They  are  not  prepared  for  such  easy  riding 
qualities  over  rough  cobble-stone  streets  and 
worn-out  pavements.  The  Essex  does  not 
pitch  its  passengers  about.  It  remains  rigid 
and  firm  and  free  from  rattles  and  squeaks 
no  matter  how  rough  the  service. 

The  Essex  is  demonstrated  on  the  boggy 
hills  used  to  prove  climbing  ability  by  high- 
powered  and  costly  cars.  Speed  is  shown 
over  the  same  course  that  fast  cars  are  dem- 
onstrated. Passengers  are  told  to  hold  their 
watches  on  the  speedometer  to  note  the 
quickness  of  Essex  acceleration. 

Buyers  Being  Placed 
On  Waiting  List 

Dealers  have  already  booked  orders  for 
more  cars  than  they  are  scheduled  to  receive 
before  midsummer. 

Our  plan  is  to  keep  Essex  interest  so  high 
that  there  will  always  be  more  buy- 
ers than  cars.  It  will  mean  the  kind 
of  dominance  the  Essex  should 
have.  It  is  doubtful  if  anyone  will 
be  able  to  get  an  Essex  as  promptly 
as  he  may  want  it.  But  by  ordering 
now  the  delay  won' t  be  quite  so  Iqng. 
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t  oppy  red  ba^s,  tidy  red  tin  s, 
handsome  pound  and  half  pound 
tin  humidors — and — that  clever, 
practical  pound  crystal  glass  hu- 
midor with  sponge moistenertop 
that  keeps  the  tobacco  in  such 
perfect  condition ! 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
\A/inston-Salem,  N   C. 
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R.  J.  Kevnolds 

Tobacco  Co. 


Fringe  Albert 


the  national  joy  smoke 


T  X /"HEN  you  nail  the  grand 
^  ^  idea  that  it's  time  to  hum 
a  real  smoketune  in  your  smoke- 
sport-section  set  it  down  in  your 
private  papers  that  its  the  purr- 
of-Prince  Albert  sifting  into  your 
system!  Then  and  there  you 
make  a  blurr-of-speed  for  a  jimmy 
pipe,  jam  it  joy'usly  chock  full  of 
P.  A.  and  give  the  signal  to  blaze 


away 


f 


Talk  about  being  shuffled  into 
luck  I  Talk  about  hitting  the  high- 
joy  spot  in  a  skybus!  Why,  you 
feel  you  must  break  out  with 
"Can you  beat  it?"  For,  Prince 
Albert  nestles  up  to  your  smoke 
apparatus  mighty  snug,  like  you've 
played  pals  with  it  for  a  long  spell ! 
It  sets-going  that  comfortable  feel- 
ing of  smoke  content!  And.  you 
realize   that  for  the  first   time  in 


your  career  you  have  hooked  to- 
bacco that's  middle  name  is  "made- 
to-make-good"!  And,  that  goes 
with  any  man  who  really  wants 
to  get  all  that's  coming  his  way! 

Prince  Albert's  quality  flavor 
and  frgrance  will  slip  into  your 
system  quicker  than  any  special 
delivery  smokemessage  you  ever 
wirelessed  to  your  tryout  depart- 
ment! And,  you'll  get  the  speed- 
flash  that  P.  A.  can't  bite  or 
parch  because  bite  and  parch  are 
cut  out  by  our  exclusive  patented 
process. 

Never  mind  what  smokefaith 
you  were  brought  up  in!  If  you 
don't  know  Prince  Albert  person- 
ally you've  certainly  got  a  birth- 
day present  on  your  trail!  P.  A. 
takes  such  a  peck-of-fret  out  of 
every  twenty-four  hours! 
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boimjeoisie  and  all  other  enemies  of  the 
Bolsheviki,  among  them  by  this  time  most 
of  the  peasants,  a  due  fear  of  the  dictature 
of  the  proletariat.  Ouritzky  was  himself 
a  mere  adventurer,  who  openly  led  a 
riotous  life  in  Petrograd,  made  a  great 
fortune  himself  by  bribes  and  speculation, 
got  most  of  it  into  foreign  banks,  but  was 
shot  before  he  got  away.  His  more  recent 
accumulations,  4,.'j00,000  rul)les,  were  dis- 
covered after  his  deatli  in  Petrograd,  and 
nationalized  solemnly  by  the  Petrograd 
Soviet,  but  the  Petrograd  Soviet  was  unable 
to  give  back  the  lives  of  the  ".312  bour- 
geois hostages"  who  were  shot  ii\  ven- 
geance for  his  death. 

The  red  terror  really  began  with 
Ouritzky's  death,  that  is  to  say,  began  on  a 
scale  that  attracted  foreign  attention. 
But  from  the  moment  the  Extraordinary 
Commission  came  into  being  several 
Tnonths  previously  it  began  exercising  an 
arbitrary  rule  and  terrorized  every  one 
who  fell  under  its  displeasure.  It  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  the  red  terror  V)egan 
with  the  dictature  of  the  proletariat,  but 
that  the  mass-murders  began  only  when 
the  Bolsheviki  felt  their  power  threatened 
after  the  Fifth  All- Russian  Soviet  at  Mos- 
cow, Jidy  5,  when  the  fanatic  little  Maria 
Spiridonovo  made  Lenine  quail  before  her 
stinging  words  by  saying  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki had  failed,  that  the  peasants  were 
all  against  them,  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
workmen  were  with  them,  and  that  they 
were  l)acked  by  the  hooligans  and  the  worst 
elements  in  the  population.  For  that  little 
Spiridonovo  has  been  in  jail  ever  since,  tho 
the  charge  against  her  is  that  she  was  in 
the  plot  that  resulted  in  the  murder  of  the 
German  Ambassador  Mirbaeh. 

There  was  no  regret  for  the  murder  of 
the  512  hostages  who  were  shot  to  death  to 
avenge  Ouritzky,  whose  rascality  was  later 
discovered.  They  wanted  to  kill  them  as 
"boo jay"  (bourgeois)  hostages,  anyway, 
and  "it  made  no  difference,  whether  they 
killed  them  because  Ouritzky,  or  Ouritzky's 
dog,  had  been  killed." 

Shortly  afterward  general  murder  was 
officially  approved  by  governmental  edict. 
To  quote  Mr.  Dosch-Fleurot: 

Then,  in  September,  came  the  culminat- 
ing act  of  the  Bolshevik  Government,  the 
manifest  of  September,  written  by  Carl 
Radek,  the  most  terrible  document  of 
which  the  brain  of  man  was  ever  guilty. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  quote  it,  as  I  have 
not  the  manifest  before  me,  but  the  gist  of 
it  was,  that  every  workman  or  peasant  was 
immediately  to  kill,  without  parley^  any 
one  whom  he  suspected  of  counter-revolu- 
tionary tendencies.  This  threw  down 
every  bar,  laid  the  way  wide  open  to  per- 
sonal vengeance,  plunder,  and  anarchy. 
The  death  and  suffering  that  have  oeciu-red 
in  Russia  on  account  of  this  sweeping  mani- 
fest pass  all  possibility  of  reckoning.  It 
ended  the  last  bit  of  justice  between  man 
and  man  in  Russia.  It  turned  loose  an- 
archy in  a  situation  filled  with  hate.  It 
turned  every  man  against  his  neighbor,  made 
every  house  a  fortress,  and  assured  the  deaths 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  the  only  people  who 
could  possibly  reconstruct  Russia. 

The  Extraordinary  Commission  did  its 
best  tm  reduce  the  capable  portion  of  the 
Russian  population.  It  set  about  it 
systematically,  even  arresting  people  by 
occupations.  The  Russian  engineers,  for 
instance,  are  essential  to  the  carrying  on 
of  that  vast,  scattered  country,  so  the 
Bolsheviki  began  in  September  arresting 
them  on  anv  flims\'  excuse  and  executing 


them  out  of  hand.  There  was  little  pre- 
tense of  trial,  the  Tribunal  under  Kr^lenko, 
and  the  Extraordinary  Commission,  pre- 
sided over  during  the  worst  of  the  terror  by 
a  little  Lett  fanatic  named  Peters,  divided 
up  the  work  of  signing  death  warrants,  and 
were  only  occasionally  interrupted  in  tlie 
orderly  procedure  of  their  assassinations  by 
persistent  pleaders  for  mercy,  but  the 
automatic  pistols  worked  in  the  cellars  of 
the  Lubianka  and  the  other  prisons  of 
Russia  without  ceasing.  There  is  no  use 
trying  to  give  figures.  The  actual  deaths 
from  the  red  terror  must  surpass  all 
estimates.  By  one  kind  of  terrorism  or 
another,  the  deaths  in  Russia  in  the 
autumn  of  1918  must  have  a\'eraged  a 
thousand  a  day.  As  the  total  deaths  of  the 
French  Revolution  from  the  fall  of  the 
Bastile  to  the  beheading  of  RoI)esi)ierre 
was' only  about  ten  thousand,  the  difference 
is  noticeable.  Exce]>t  for  the  affair  of  the 
Conciergerie,  there  was  also  in  Francre  some 
pretense  at  trial.  Nor  was  there  an.-^thing 
to  match  the  manifest  of  September,  the 
product  of  Radek,  the  Austrian. 

But  ^^olent  death  was  not  enough. 
Fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  victims  even 
is  only  a  fraction  of  ten  millions.  So  the 
Bolsheviki  had  to  think  of  a  more  general 
terror,  and  they  decided  to  starve  j)eo|>le 
to  death.  By  trying  to  run  a  food-supply 
which  they  were  ineapalde  of  organizing 
they  had  already  practically  starved  the 
city  populations  of  all  classes,  V)ut  now  they 
set  about  finall\'  to  starve  every  one  except 
actual  workmen.  They  had  long  had  a 
system  of  cards  by  which  the  city  popida- 
tions  were  divided  into  four  gi-oupsf 
Category  No.  1  contained  only  men  who 
Avorked  hard  with  their  hands.  Category 
No.  2  contained  those  who  worked  less 
hard.  Category  No.  3  contained  the 
liberal  professions.  I,  as  writer,  had  cards 
of  the  third  category.  The  fourth  cate- 
gory contained  all  who  had  an  income  from 
property  or  invested  money.  The  plan 
was,  and  is,  to  make  the  third  and  fourth 
categories  die  of  starvation.  They  can 
not  go  to  Avork  with  their  hands,  and  thus 
get  cards  of  first  or  second  category. 
There  is  nothing  for  them  to  do,  according 
to  the  plan,  except  to  die.  They  are 
educated  Avrong,  so  they  must  die. 

Of  coiu'se,  they  did  not  all  die  off  in  a 
few  days  of  starvation.  Thej^  evaded  the 
law,  and  peasants,  who  were  also  openly 
disobeying  the  law,  risked  being  shot  by 
the  Red  Guard  and  came  into  the  cities 
with  their  produce.  So  they  live  on,  some- 
how, many  dying  slowlj^  and  all  with  their 
vitality  and  chances  of  recuperation  greatly 
reduced.  They  are  forbidden  to  buy  any- 
thing, and  the  Red  Guards  are  in  the 
markets  to  see  that  the  purchasers  have 
only  cards  of  the  fii'st  and  second  cate- 
gories. But  the  simple  Russian  people  are 
themselves  not  so  cruel  as  the  Bolsheviki 
who  are  trying  to  lead  them,  somehow  it  is 
arranged,  tho  with  trouble.  Since  July  26 
the  fom'th  category  Jhas  had  only  two  her- 
rings daily,  and  the  third  category  was  put 
on  the  same  diet  a  few  weeks  later.  I  was 
supposed  to  be  so  nom-ished,  but,  in  point 
of  fact,  I  never  ate  a  herring  in  Russia,  I 
got  food  illegally.  But,  as  the  first  category 
gets  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  grams  of 
bread  a  day  and  the  second  category  biit 
twenty-five  to  fifty  grams,  there  has  not 
been  much  to  choose  between  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bougeoisie  or  of  the  proletariat. 
All  ha\-e  had  to  buy  illegally  or  starve. 

The  terror  is  having  a  certain  success. 
It  is  gradually  killing  "off  all  the  culture 
there  was  in  Russia,  and.  if  it  could  go  on 
long  enough,  there  would  be  simjily  an  ag- 
gregation of  villages,  some  at  peace,  others  nt 
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Her  favorite  box  of  candy 


S.  F  W  .  &  Son 


This  diligent  little  maid,  after  the  fashion  of  her  day,  has 
made  a  most  excellent  copy  of  the  cover  of  her  favorite  candy- 
box,  Whitman's  Sampler.  And  indeed  it  is  a  box  not  soon 
to  be  forgotten — dainty  writhout  and  dainty  w^ithin,  appealing 
to  the  artistic  eye,  charming  in  the  quality  and  originality  of 
its  sweets.  You  may  have  it  of  Whitman's  agencies  (usually 
the  leading  drug  store)  nearly  everyw^here.    Ask  for  booklet. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
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war.  The  cities  have  steadily  disintegrated, 
and,  after  a  year  in  power,  the  Bolsheviki 
have  not  one  eonstru<:■ti^-e  act  to  their  credit. 
But  they  are  still  iu  power,  late  in  Xovem- 
ber  as  I  write,  and  while  they  remain  in 
power  the  red  terror  wiU  continue. 


A  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  THE  GERMAN 
FLEETS  LAST  CRUISE 


"U"^, 


XDEFEATED,"  but  forced  to  sur- 
•ender  by  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances forttmate  for  Great  Britain 
beyond  her  wildest  dreams, "  says  the  diary 
of  a  German  naval  officer,  the  German 
Fleet  went  on  its  last  cruise",  the  end  of 
which  was  internment  in  a  British  harbor. 
The  entries  were  wTitten,  apparently,  on 
the  days  when  the  great  German  tragedy 
was  being  acted  out,  and  the  -^dew-point 
of  the  officer  who  writes  is  illuminating. 
A  final  touch  is  his  surprize  at  the  perfect 
discipline  aboard  the  British  ships  where, 
according  to  rei)orts  that  had  been  in- 
dustriously circulated  in  the  German 
Navy,  the  sailors  were  read\-  to  raise  the 
red  flag  and  join  their  mutinous  German 
brothers  in  a  general  revolution  against 
official  tyranny.  PrcAious  entries,  deahng 
with  ihe  battle  of  Jutland,  which  the 
writer  claims  as  a  win  for  Germany  on 
points,  explain  the  insistence  of  the  officer 
that  the  fleet  went  to  its  surrender  "un- 
defeated." The  passages  below  appeared 
originally  in  the  TdfjUche  Rundschau,  and 
were  translated  by  the  London  Times,  from 
which  we  quote: 

Sundatj,  November  17. — Clouds  of  smoke 
and  soot  lie  over  the  war-harbor.  If  one 
walks  through  tlie  street.s  one  arrives  home 
quite  black;  the  fleet  is  getting  up  steam. 
The  Wilhelmshavtn  people  are  accustomed 
to  this  dirt.  It  was  often  so  during  the 
war  when  the  fleet  was  suddenly  going  out 
for  .some  undertaking  or  the  enemy  was 
reported  out  at  sea  by  our  aircraft  and 
advance  i)atrols.  But  to-day  it  is  ()uite 
dilTerent;  the  High-Sea  Fleet  is  beginning 
its  last  cruise — surrendering  to  the  enemy! 
f^or  four  years  1  have  shared  victory  and 
want  with  my  crew,  and  I  won't  leave  them 
in  the  lurch  at  the  end.  Going  on  board  is 
hard.  The  red  flag  is  still  flying  there,  a 
sign  of  all  that  has  collapsed  in  these  last 
weeks.  The  crew  is  serious  and  quiet; 
most  of  them  feel  how  great  is  the  di.sgrace. 

Mondai/,  November  IS. — In  the  Schillig 
Roads.  (\)ining  through  the  locks,  we  have 
lioistedour  war-flag  and  pennant  once  more. 
Everybody  on  board  has  the  feeling  that 
it  looks  V)etter  and  more  difjnified  than  the 
red  flag.  .  .  .  The  undefeattd  (Jerman 
Fleet  is  going  out  to  meet  the  enemy  who 
anxiou.sly  avoided  it  for  four  years,  and  says 
to  him:  "Here,  take  us;  you  havt«  won  the 
game  only  too  brilliantly,  and  as  you  can 
not  have  imagined  in  your  w  ildest  dreams." 
I  wept,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it. 

Tursilai/,  Xorenihvr  I-'K — Soon  after  noon 
we  i)ut  to  sea.  Not  racing  ahead  as  before, 
but  crawling  slowly.  We  must  save  as 
iiuich  fuel  as  possible.  The  North  Sea  is 
seldom  so  calm  at  this  time  of  year.  No 
lookout  for  submarines  now,  and  no  man- 
ning of  the  guns.  At  night  there  is  a  bright 
stream  of  liglit  from  every  ship,  and  I  no 
longer  have  to  gaze  into  the  darkness 
trying  to  espy  the  enemy.  ...  I  can  not 
stoj)  asking   myself   how   we  have  earne<l 
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NO  Oakland  Sensible  Six  motor 
car,  whether  closed  or  open 
model,  carries  a  pound  of  unnecessary 
weight.  What  is  quite  as  important, 
no  Oakland  is  impoverished  of  a  pound 
that  could  contribute  to  its  ability  or 
its  life.  The  true  explanation  of  the 
prowess  and  popularity  of  Oakland  is 
the  exceedingly  fine  balance  struck 
between  its  power  and  its  burden.  This 
balance  pays  a  return  in  efficiency,  in 
comfort  and  in  economy,  that  is  not 
exceeded  anywhere  in  the  present-day 
automobile. 


Powered  with  the  famous  4 4- horsepower,  overhead^'alve  Oakland 
Sensible  Sic  engine,  this  roomy  and  attractive  tovrinrt  car  satisfies 
every  transportation  need.  Its  owners  report  returns  of  from  IS  to 
25  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  and  from  S,000  to  12,000  miles  on  tires. 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR   CO 

Touringr  Car,  $1075;  Roadster,  S10T5;  Sedan,  $16j0;  Coupe,  $1650. 
F.O.B.  Pontiac,  Mich.  Additional  for  wire  wheel  equipraent,$7,>.00. 
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EXTRA  TESTED 

To  Yield  Your  Money's  Worth  In  Miles 


THERE  is  only  one  right  way  to  buy  tires — on 
the  strict  basis  of  character. 

By  the  thousands,  people  are  turning  to  Racine 
Extra  Tested  Tires.  More  and  more  they  realize 
that  "Extra  Tested"  is  the  assurance  of  true  tire 
character.  They  know  that  the  extra  care  in  Racine 
Rubber  Company  factories  gives  them  extra  wear, 
whether  they  choose  the  Racine  "Country  Road"  or 
the  Racine  "Multi-Mile  Cord." 

RACINE  "COUNTRY  ROAD"  TIRES 

Racine  Tires  are  carefully  extra  tested,  through 
every  stage  in  manufacture.  Fabrics  and  rubber  are 
painstakingly  selected  and  inspected.  Then  the 
Racine  Extra  Tests  are  applied. 

Racine  "Country  Road"  Tires  are  specially  con- 
structed for  country  road  service.  They  have  the 
extra  endurance  that  hard  usage  demands. 


It    will    pay    you    to    do    business    with 
dealers  who  sell  these  Extra  Tested  Tires 
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such  an  end,  and  whether  all  our  brave 
seamen  are  lying  for  nothing  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  Who  can  give  an  honest 
answer?     What  is  the  truth? 

Thursday,  November  21. — On  Wednesday 
morning  one  of  our  destroyers  struck  a 
mine  and  sank.  Many  are  already  lying 
down  there,  and  many  more  will  follow 
when  the  mine-sweeping  begins  again.  At 
eight  o'clock  we  are  at  the  appointed  place. 
The  first  English  destroyer  soon  comes  in 
sight.  My  heart  beats  furiously.  If  we 
had  still  had  oiu*  torpedoes  on  board  I 
think  that  that  destroyer  would  have 
known  it.  So  it  is  a  good  thing  that  we 
left  every  weapon  behind.  The  destroyers 
surround  us  on  every  side;  we  are  a  pro- 
cession of  prisoners.  Our  large  ships  are 
convoyed  in  the  same  way  by  the  English 
battle-ship  and  cruiser  squadrons.  The 
English  stood  at  theu*  battle-stations  with 
gas-masks  on.  They  simply  could  not 
understand  that  we  should  surrender  with- 
out a  blow.  The  English  ships  are  freshly 
painted.  The  men  are  in  their  best  clothes. 
Everything  is  arranged  to  impress  us. 
Slowly  we  proceed  to  our  anchoring  place  in 
the  Firth  of  Forth.  Nothing  to  be  seen 
of  the  land;  typical  English  fog.  Airmen 
circle  round  us,  playing  all  sorts  of  games. 
One  of  them  who  intended  to  make  a  par- 
ticularly bold  movement  falls  straight  into 
the  sea.  An  airship  also,  wobbling  clumsiW, 
feels  it  necessary  to  show  us — how  well- 
built  our  Zeppelins  are. 

Friday,  November  22. — The  search  com- 
mission is  on  board.  I  speak  with  the 
English  officers  only  to  say  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  With  me  they  will  have 
no  occasion  to  disobey  their  strict  order 
not  to  fraternize  with  the  Germans. 
Apparently  they  are  less  concerned  to  dis- 
cover whether  we  really  have  no  ammuni- 
tion and  weapons  on  board  than  to  spy 
out  our  equipment.  They  have  little  luck  in 
this.  All  the  things  which  they  would  so 
much  have  liked  to  see,  and  about  which 
they  constantly  asked — instruments  for 
measuring  distance,  electrical  apparatus, 
and  especially  the  "smoke"  apparatus — 
stayed  behind  at  Wilhelmshaven.  So  they 
can  only  observe  that  we  have  very  pretty 
guns.  For  a  long  time  they  racked  their 
brains  about  certain  other  parts  of  our 
armament,  the  use  of  which  they  do  not 
understand.  "Unhappily"  I  do  not  know 
enough  English  to  explain.  To-day  my 
English  is  for  the  most  part  limited  to 
"yes"  and  "no." 

Sunday,  November  2J^. — The  German 
Fleet  is  being  taken  to  Scapa  Flow.  There 
is  no  further  question  of  om*  going  to  a 
neutral  port.  If  it  must  be  an  English 
port  I  like  Scapa  Flow  best,  for  up  there 
there  is  at  least  no  mob  to  laugh  at  us. 

Monday,  November  25. — Scapa  Flow  is  a 
splendid  harbor,  well  protected  on  all  sides. 
The  entrance  is  secured  by  nets  and  mine- 
barriers.  On  shore  the  huts  of  the  natives 
are  about  as  high  as  a  good  German  dog's 
kennel.  The  English  have  been  lying  here 
for  four  years.  That  must  have  been 
pretty  uncomfortable.  It  is  all  the  stranger 
to  see  how  little  this  naval  base  has  been 
developed.  There  is  only  one  miserable 
little  dock,  and  a  few  small  workshops: 
there  is  no  pier  for  destroyers.  ...  I  am 
relieved  by  the  order  that  only  one  officer 
and  nineteen  men  are  to  remain  on  board 
every  destroyer.  So  I  must  leave  with 
most  of  the  crew.  Almost  all  those  who 
stay  behind  have  volunteered — partly  out 
of  affection  for  the  destroyer,  and  partly 
because  they  hope  not  to  return  to  Ger- 
many until  conditions  there  are  normal 
again. 

Monday,  December  2. — An  English  battle- 


ship lies  not  far  from  us.  We  sec  the 
English  sailors  on  board  parading  from 
nine  to  twelve.  We  did  not  do  that  even 
in  times  of  deepest  peace.  Our  men  are 
astonished.  Those,  then,  are  the  sailors 
who,  as  we  were  told,  had  turned  back 
from  an  undertaking  against  Germany 
and  had  hoisted  the  red  flag!  .  .  .  To- 
morrow the  German  steamer  will  arrive 
which  is  to  take  us  back  to  Wilhelmshaven. 


AN  AWFUL  "KNOCK"  ON  MONTANA'S 
MARKSMANSHIP 


ANY  one  who  has  ever  been  aggrieved 
by  disparagements  of  his  skill  in  his 
favorite  sport,  be  it  fishing,  golf,  baseball, 
or  tennis,  will  sympathize  with  the  whimsi- 
cal indignation  of  The  Montana  American 
over  an  implied  slur  upon  the  accuracy  of 
its  fellow  citizens  with  rifle,  shotgun,  or 
revolver.  "  The  beans  of  romance  have 
been  spilled,"  in  the  words  of  this  joiu-nal. 
"  Little  children  in  New  Jersey  will  point  at 
us  the  finger  of  scorn  and  derision!"  In 
an  editorial  entitled  "Montana  Libeled," 
The  American  explains  and  complains: 

It  was  an  evil  hour  when  some  intel- 
lectual giant  in  the  Montana  legislative 
assembly  attempted  to  pass  a  bill  for  an 
act  to  punish  the  malefactor  who  shoots 
at  one  man  and  kills  another.  This  is 
a  serious  reflection  on  the  frontier  reputa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Treasure 
State.  We  who  prided  ourselves  on  being 
the  home  of  a  horde  of  Dead-Eyed  Dicks — 
our  fair  State  which  inspired  wTiters  to 
make  Montana  the  scene  of  myriad  dime 
novels,  and  nickel  novels  for  that  matter, 
to  find  it  necessary  to  pass  a  law  to  regu- 
late our  bad  marksmanship  is  humiliating 
in  the  extreme.  Our  reputation  seeps 
away  into  thin  air  and  we  hang  our 
head  in  the  desperation  of  shame.  Alas! 
for  Montana — last  of  the  vanishing  fron- 
tier; wo  unto  us!  Have  not  the  architects 
of  a  thousand  moving-picture  plays  sent 
their  wastrel  heroes  of  the  East  and  im- 
pecunious second  sons  of  England  to 
Montana,  where  they  win  fame,  fortune, 
and  romance  almost  immediatel.v  and 
incidentally  become  "dead  shots"  over- 
night? What  shall  we  say  to  them  who 
believed  that  marksmanship  was  in  the  air 
in  Montana?  Tarnished  is  the  glory  that 
was  Montana's;  broken  is  the  golden 
bowl  of  fame;  ruined  is  the  fair  name  of 
our  community.  The  beans  of  romance 
have  beea  spilled.  It  is  true  that  there 
may  be  some  of  us  who  could  not  hit  the 
side  of  a  barn  with  a  blunderbus,  but  we 
have  held  our  guilty  secret  to  ourselves. 
Comes  now  the  legislative  iconoclast  with 
a  clear  admission  of  our  years  of  four- 
flushing.  Possibly  next  week  it  will  be 
heralded  to  the  world  that  Montana 
cowboys  wear  "Carharrt"  overalls  in- 
stead of  shaps.  Curses,  curses,  curses! 
What  wiU  Nevada  think  of  us — and 
Arizona  and  New  ^Mexico  and  Texas?  What 
would  Hamlin  Garland  say  and  Owen 
Wister  and  Maria  Ellis  Ryan?  Such 
fakirs  we  have  been,  such  four-flushers, 
such  pilgrims,  tenderfeet,  and  green- 
horns, that  the  assembly  itself  admits  it. 
We  must  pass  a  law  punishing  the  man 
who  shoots  at  one  person  and  kills  another. 
Zounds!  Shades  of  Bill  Hart!  The  movie 
fan  'will  laugh  us  to  scorn.  Little  children 
in  New  Jersey  will  point  at  us  the  finger 
of  scorn  and  derision.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  3'ou  that  the  bill  be  killed  in  com- 
mittee, and  all  record  of  the  attempted 
atrocity  be  stricken  from  the  record. 


Cuts  and   scrapes 
troublesome. 

A  touch  of  New-Skin  protects 
the  wound  with  an  antiseptic, 
germ-proof  and  water-proof 
film  that  permits  it  to  heal 
quickly. 


"Never  Neglect  a 
Break  in  the  Skin" 

Be  sure  you  get 
genuine  New -Skin, 
not  an  inferior  sub- 
stitute. 

All  Druggists — 
15  and  30  cents 

NEWSKIN   CO. 
NEW  YORK 


Here's  Free  Proof 
That  You  May  Hear! 

The  wonderful  improved  Acousticon  has 
now  enabled  more  than  325,000  deaf  people 
to  hear.  We  are  sure  it  will  do  the  same  for 
you;  are  so  absolutely  certain  of  it  that  wc 
are  eager  to  send  \-ou  the 

1919  Acousticon 
For  10  Days'  FREE  TRIAL 

No  Deposit — No  Expense 

There  is  nothing  you  will  have  to  do  but  ask 
(or  your  free  trial.  No  money  to  pay.  no  red 
tape,  no  reservation  to  this  offer.  Our  confi- 
dence in  the  present  Acousticxin  is  so  complete 
that  we  will  gladly  take  all  the  risk  in  proving 
beyond  any  doubt  that 

The  Joy  of  Hearing  May  Be  Yours  Again! 

The  1919  Acousticon  has  improvements  and 
patented  features  which  cannot  be  duplicated, 
so  no  matter  what  you  have  ever  tried,  just 
ask  for  a  free  trial  of  the  New  Acousticon. 
You'll  get  it  promptly,  and  if  it  doesn't  make 
you  hear,  return  it  and  you  will  owe  us  noth- 
ing— not  one  cent. 

DiaOGRAPH      PRODUCTS      CORPORATION 

Kormorlv  Thr  Gcnpral  Arointir  Co. 

1302  C.ndler  BIdg.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

(Hn«rllan     Oftifc.     fi-Jl     5-n     Birki     [llrle..    Monlr<-al 
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Johns  -Manville 

SPEEDOMETERS 


>^  FORD  Cars 


To  the  Trade: 

The  Johns-Manville 
•ales  policy  assures 
both  jobber  and 
dealer  real  trade 
protection.  Ask  for 
details. 


A  seasoned  driver  looks  on  a  speedometer 
.  for  more  than  the  added  pleasure  it 
brings  to  driving — for  it  is  also^his  cost 
accountant :  and  cost  means  more  to  every 
driver  since  the  lessons  in  saving  that  the 
great  war  taught.  With  a  speedometer 
you^not  only  know  what  tire,  gas,  oil,  and 
distance  do  to  your  purse — but  'the  very 
act  of  driving  takes  on  new  interest. 

There's  a  basicsatisfaction  in  knowing  where  you 
are  going,  how_long  it^will  take,  and  how  the  miles 
are  slipping  by.  No  one  who  has  ever  driven  with 
a  speedometer  on  his  car  will  ever  again  want  to 
drive  blindly. 

The  Johns-Manville  Speedometer  is  of  simple  and 
rugged  construction.  Mounted  on  a  roomy  instru- 
ment board  of  selected  maple  highly  finished  in 
black — sufficiently  strong  to  permit  the  mounting 
of  clock  or  other  instruments. 

The  adjustable  End  Brackets  insure  a  snug,  solid 
fit  to  any  open  model  Ford  car.  ';  A  mechanically 
perfect  device,  it  makes  attachment!  easy,  and  is 
but  one  of  many  features  of  value  which  this  com- 
bination Speedometer  and  Instrument  Board  adds 
to  your  car. 

//  you  have  a  closed  body  Ford  ask  specifically 
for   the  "Sedan   Model"  Speedometer, 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
10  Factories — Branches  in  63  Large  Citiet 


JOHNS- 
MANVILLE 

Automotive  Equipment 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


HOW  DRUGGISTS  READ  THE  UN- 
READABLE 


THE  deeipherment  of  illegible  pre- 
scriptions is  an  art  that  flourishes 
among  the  pharmacists.  One  would  think 
that  a  physicia'n,  dealing  in  drugs  that 
may  kill  or  cure,  would  be  careful  to  write 
his  prescriptions  plainly,  but  this  is  too 
often  not  the  ease.  The  druggist  has  to 
guess;  and  the  unfortunate  patient  is 
cured,  or  the  reverse,  by  pharmaceutical 
speculation  instead  of  by  medical  wisdom. 
It  is  even  possible  that  in  some  cases  the 
druggist's  guess,  reenforced  by  much 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter, 
may  work  out  more  satisfactorily  than  the 
actual  prescription  of  a  medical  man 
untrained  in  orthography  and  chirography, 
and  possibly  also  in  therapeutics.  That 
there  is  a  law,  or  at  least  a  practise,  which 
prevails  in  the  decoding  of  these  queer 
orders  is  the  theory  expounded  by  A.  W. 
Bromley  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  British 
and  Colonial  Pharmacist,  and  quoted  in 
The  Druggists'  Circular  (New  York,  Feb- 
ruary).   Says  Mr.  Bromley: 

"We  do  not  read  illegible  prescriptions; 
we  guess  their  meaning,  checking  and  cor- 
recting our  guesses  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  whole  prescription  is  sane  and 
coherent.  Startling  tho  it  may  seem,  the 
method  is  both  sound  and  inevitable; 
an  experienced  pharmacist  would  at  once 
realize  that  a  guess,  however  probable  it 
might  at  first  seem  from  the  appearance 
of  a  word,  was  wTong  if  it  made  the  script 
as  a  whole  absurd.  Only  when  two  drugs, 
similar  in  name,  purpose,  and  dose,  are 
possible  is  a  wrong  guess  hkely  to  occur 
{e.g.,  phenacetin  and  phenazone)." 

In  support  of  his  theory,  Mr.  Bromley 
describes  two  protended  prescriptions  which 
he  devised  as  a  practical  test,  submitting 
both  to  three  persons  for  deciphering.  One 
was  a  "genuine"  prescription  as  regards 
ingredients  and  scientific  accuracy,  the 
element  of  mjstery  consisting  entirely^in  its 
appearance.  The  hand-wj-iting  faults  of 
several  doctors  were  imitated,  with  a  suc- 
cession of  uncrossed  t's  and  undottod  i's; 
and  the  trick  of  nmning  several  Latin 
abbreviations  together  as  one  word  added 
still  further  obscurity.  The  other  pseudo- 
prescription  was  simply  three  Christian 
names,  George,  Harry,  and  William,  badly 
written,  employed  in  the  place  of  the  names 
of  drugs,  together  with  familiar  pharma- 
ceutical symbols: 

"The  whole  thing  was  only  half  a  success. 
I  was  disgusted  to  find  that,  with  all  its 
carefully  collected  artificial  faults,  (ho 
genuine  prescription  was  read  more  easily 
than  m;iny  which  had  nioroly  the  natural 
faults  of  a  had  writcT.  The  bogus  pro- 
scription was  given  up  as  a  meaningless 
scrawl.  No  part  of  it  was  road;  but  the 
result  1  had  hoi)od  for,  that  ono  of  (ho 
tliroo  persons  to  whom  it  was  shown  would 
produce  a  complete  (and  wrong)  transla- 
tion, did  not  come  off. 

"Tho    bogus    prescription     was    really 
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BuiltJorSleep 


Does  style  take  the  place  oj sleep 


Xhe  Amer- 
ican prides 
himself  on  be- 
ing  practical. 

In  the  cur- 
rent phrase, 
"he  wants  to 
be  shown.' ' 

Perhaps  he  does  not  always  de- 
mand to  be  shown  the  essential 
thing. 

What  do  you  ask  about  when 
you're  buying  a  bed? 


D 


o  YOU  know  the  Simmons  Bed  ? 


Do  you  know  that  a  Simmons 
Metal  Bed  is  always  noiseless  ? 
Always  firm  and  close-fitting  at  the 
corners,  so  that  when  you  push  it 
around  by  one  corner  it  rolls  along 
as  one  unit,  with  never  a  rattle  or 
feeling  of  unsteadiness 


A 


^  ^  ^ 


BED  is  made  to  sleep  in. 

Thousands  of  people  would  sleep 
better  if  they  had  better  beds. 

Nobody  can  sleep  soundly  in  a 
bed  that  creaks  or  rattles — or  on 
a  spring  that  knocks  or  sags  or 
humps. 

Nerves  forbid.  The  body  does 
not  relax.  Sleep  is  "light,"  broken 
by  dreams,  unrestful. 

Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  not  one  bed 
purchaser  in  a  hundred  ever  asks 
the  dealer  about  the  sleeping  quality 
of  a  bed  or  a  bedspring. 

Style  is  considered — how  the  bed 
will  look  in  the  room. 

Price  is  a  matter  of  concern. 

Everything  is  discussed — except 

sleep. 

"^   )^   "^ 


what  you  have  always  wanted  a 
bedspring  to  do?  It  gives  freely 
to  every  contour,  yet  supports  the 
body — does  not  hump  or  sag. 

Do  you  know  that  these  beds 
and  springs  are  celebrated  all  over 
America — and  cost  no  more  than 
ordinary  wooden  or  metal  beds? 

Do  you  know  that  Simmons 
Company  are  giving  more  attention 
than  any  other  manufacturer  to 
Twin  Beds?  To  the  principle  of 
a  separate  bed  for  each  sleeper 
welcomed  by  fastidious  people 
everywhere  in  the  interests  of  sound 
sleep,  good  health  and  nice  feeling. 

Visit  the  forward  looking  mer- 
chant in  your  section.  Ask  him 
aJ)out  Simmons  Metal  Beds. 

He  will  show  you  the  styles — 
an  unusual  variety  of  them,  includ- 
ing a  remarkable  showing  of 
Twin  Beds. 

Probably  the  first  thing  he  will 
begin  to  tell  you  about  will  be  sleep. 
A  good  man  to  talk  to  on  the 
bed  question. 


Do  you  know  that  many  a  habit- 
ual "light-sleeper"  sleeps  soundly 
right  through  on  a  Simmons  Meta) 
Bed — every  nerve  relaxed,  everv 
muscle  deep  in  repose? 

Do  you  know  that  the  Simmons 
Slumber  King  Spring  actually  doe» 


SIMMONS    COMPANY,     Kenosha,    Wisconsin 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. NEWARK,     N.     1. MONTREAL.    CAN. 
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DddgeBrdthers 

BUSINESS  CAR 


The  Business  Car  can  be 
relied  upon  always  to  haul 
its  full  capacity  at  a  very 
low  cost 


This  element  of  certainty  all 
the  year  around  is  one  of  its 
strongest  appeals  to  business 
men. 


The  haulage  cost  is  unusually  low 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 


^  Q:^^==^S> 


IRUSTIC  CARPENTRY^ 

-»..  ilUi?!tniti-<i  hundbook  containing  full  inHliuctiuns  for  t:__ 

juiMinK  of  nil  sorts  of  runtic  work  for  tho  houde.  lawn  untj 

trardtn,  such  as  tubles,  st'Ut.s,  trellisc-a,  flowor-standa,  etc. 

Invaluable    to    the    amHtt;ur    imd    the    carpfnter    or    irardL*nor. 

liy  mail.  fi:f  crnts. 

Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  364  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


BACK  YARD  GARDEN 

On  a  small  plot  of  KroiincI  will  save  you  many  dollars  in  a 
year.      \Vr  havr   for   this    purpose  a   special   as^ortiiimt  of 
secd-^.     Our    ratalou    tells    aUoiiC    it    and    nuiny    other    bar- 
gain--.     It    i-  free.     Sciul   todav. 
IOWA    SEED    CO.,    D0pt.    44,  Das    Moinsa,    Iowa 


FILE    YOUR    CORRESPONDENCE    IN    BOOK    FORM 

The  "Cado"   Clip  File 

25c 


The  "L.  E.  B."  Binder  Clip 

will  instantly  make  a  book     «  *v 
of  any    papers    with    title       I  11/* 

.■;i.h 


on  its  back. 


The  L.  E.  Binder  Clip 

(Hot.  May  18.  '10; 

will  keep  >our  papers  in 
loose-leaf  book  form  so 
that  any  sheet  tan  be  removed 
or  added  instantly.  The  arms' 
can  be  taken  off  or  reversed 
out  of  the  way.  Workg  like 
a  punch  binder. 


No.  211.  (Witli  Binder  Clip  in- 
side) inake^  a  book  of  i'olir 
eoirespondi  nee.  ICxtra  stron«. 
heavy  board  cover,  llx.s  '■•  in..        encli 


80-pagc  catalog  of  C  &  D  ofTice 
necessitiea  will  \x  sent  prepaid  with 
an  Older  of  2iic  or  more. 


L.  E.  B.  Binder  Clips 

No.  2  (J|  in.  capacity),  -  .%c  each 
No.  6  (%  in.  capacity),  -  I  Oe  each 
No.  11  (I  '.(  in.  <-apaeity),  -  1  Re  each     At  all  Stationers,  or 


Moiioy  liiick  <>iiiirantoe 


Simple,  handy,  and  most  practlral 

way  to  fill- hII  papors.    Oim'IIh  and  <-I,)h<s  ,-a.iil> 


CUSHMAN  &  DENISON  MFG.  CO..  240  West  23rd  Street,  New  York 


SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION 


Continued 


much  better  written,  liut  it  proved  un- 
decipherable because  the  reader  expected  a 
sensible  whole,  and  there  was  no  such 
thing.  One  could  make  first  guesses,  but 
none  of  them  could  be  confirmed.  Yet  if 
one  of  the  three  words,  'George,'  'Harry,' 
or  'William,'  happened  to  be  a  part  of  a 
man's  signature  it  would  be  read  at  once. 

"Here,  then,  is  the  only  method,  as  I 
believe,  of  reading  illegible  prescriptions. 
Go  through  the  whole  and  pick  out  what 
clues  \'ou  can.  Put  them  together,  always 
with  the  reservation  that  some  of  your 
guesses  may  be  wrong,  and  you  will  ha\'e  a 
general  idea  of  what  the  script  is  likely  to 
be.  Remember  that  the  doctor,  tho  a  bad 
writer,  is  probably  a  sound  and  quite 
ordinary  prescriber,  and  I  think  where  we 
most  often  fail  is  in  clinging  too  long  to  a 
guess  that  does  not  agree  with  later 
discoveries 

"Here  is  an  example  showing  how,  by 
clinging  too  firmly  to  an  idea,  one  may  fail 
altogether  to  read  a  line.  .  .  .  The  direc- 
tions looked  like,  'Apply  on  line.'  That 
would  not  do,  and  the  only  moderately 
probable  variants  we  could  find  were 
'Apply  on  linen,'  and  'Apply  one  time,' 
both,  of  course,  too  absurd  to  be  accepted. 
A  fresh  man,  coming  on  duty,  was  asked 
to  read  the  directions,  and  he  at  once  gave 
them  correctly  as  'Apply  over  liver.'  Why 
had  we  failed  to  read  so  simple  and  obvious 
a  line?  Simply  because  we  clung  to  the 
idea  that  the  second  word  was  either  'on' 
or  'one.'  Once  having  doubted  that,  'over' 
would  have  occurred  to  us  as  one  of  very 
few  possible  alternatives;  that  would 
have  led  to  parts  of  the  body  being  con- 
sidered for  the  third  word,  and  we  should 
have  'tumbled'  as  quickly  as  the  man 
who,  not  being  obsessed  by  the  error,  read 
it  for  us," 

Mr.  Bromley  expresses  his  fear,  however, 
that  there  is  no  golden  rule  for  reading 
illegible  prescriptions.  Long  and  varied 
experience  is  useful,  and  a  Latin  vocabu- 
lary that  has  not  grown  rusty  is  a  great 
help,  but  best  of  all  is  a  brain  capable  of 
reasoning.  But  there  is  one  practise  of  all 
good  pharmacists  that  he  declares  very 
helpful.     It  is  this: 

"Always*  copy  first,  and  dispense  from 
the  original,  not  from  your  copy.  There  is 
some  subtle  difference  in  the  mind's  atti- 
tude when  copying  and  when  dispensing, 
and,  strange  tho  it  sounds,  1  have  at  times 
had  to  copy  scripts,  leaving  blanks,  and  the 
act  of  dispensing  has  in  some  inexplicable 
way  iiiiule  the  mysteries  clear.  Moreoxt-r, 
the  second  reading  is  always  a  useful  check 
upon  the  first,  and  generally  leads  to  the 
detection  of  .such  misreadings  as  'sirup 
aurant'  for  'ainip  aroinat.'  St),  if  you  can 
not  read  a  script,  begin  to  copy  it  before 
you  have  mastered  it.  leaving  gaps  for  the 
unread  words.  Your  incomplete  copy 
will  help  you  to  \'isuali7,e  the  whole  as  it 
should  be.  and  having  got  that,  you  are 
])r()bably  .so  near  the  correct  rendering  that 
it  b«>comes  oV)\ious.  Indetni.  the  most 
useful  question  to  ask  oneself  in  reading 
illegible  prescriptions  is,  'What  ought  it 
to  do?'" 

The  Druggists''  Circular  finds  here  a  new 
light  on  an  old  yarn: 

"The  experiment  recordtnl  by  Mr, 
Bromley  above  raises  some  iloubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  old  story  about  tho  lawyer's 
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In  the  great  wai — 
more  American  air- 
planes were  sparked 
by  Berlings  than  by 
any  other  ignition. 

ERICSSON  MFG.  CO 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 
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^hy  Pierce '-Arrow 
approved  the  Berling 

1  HE    PIERCE-ARROW    MOTOR   CAR    COMPANY 

has  but  one  standard  for  the  quality  of 
materials  and  parts  that  enter  into  Pierce- 
Arrow  Trucks. 

They  must  be  the  best  obtainable. 

And  when,  after  their  own  exhaustive 
tests,  they  approved  the  Berling  Magneto, 
it  was  because  they  were  convinced  that 
it  was: 

First:     Absolutely  Dependable. 

Second:  Very  Simple  in   Construction 
and  Practically  Trouble-Proof. 

Third:    Possessed  of  a  Hot,  Fat,  Power- 
Making  Spark. 
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American  supremacy  in 
automotive  fields  is  no 
longer  merely  a  boast  or 
a  conjecture.  It  is  an 
established  internationa 
Fact.  And  it  is  significant 
that  the  supreme  expres- 
sion of  engineering  ski 
in  each  field  depends  upon 
Bosch,  America's  supreme 
ignition  system,  for  its  life- 
giving  stream  of  fire. 


•^  American    Bosch 
Magneto    Corporation 

AMEKICAS  SUPREME 
IGNITION    SYSTEM 


MOTOK  TRUCKS      TRACTORS      AIRPLANES 

MOTOR  CARS      MOTOP>  BOATS       MOTOR 

CYCLES      GAS  ENGINES 


Main  Offices  and  Works  —  Springfield.  Mass 

Branrlift  -  '  New    York,    Cbtc«|o<    Detroit.    Snn    Fr•^ciK^ 
Sfrvke  Stationt  in  Two  Hundtril  Citifi 


/ 
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receipt.  It  will  be  recalled  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  story,  a  man  who  had  paid  a 
fee  to  a  lawyer  was  unable  to  read  a  word  of 
the  receipt  he  had  taken.  Knowing  that 
his  friend  the  druggist  was  good  at  de- 
ciphering obscure  chirography,  he  handed 
him  the  receipt  to  read.  The  druggist 
disappeared  behind  the  prescription-case 
and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  a  bottle 
of  medicine  he  had  compounded  and  told 
his  friend  that  the  price  of  the  prescription 
was  seventy-five  cents." 


,THE  "MIRACLE"  OF  THE  SERVICE- 
STAR 


NUMEROUS  tales  have  appeared  in 
the  daily  papers  of  instances  where 
the  blue  stars  on  service-pins  had  turned 
to  yellow  or  gold,  and  particularly  of  occa- 
sions when  this  phenomenon  occurred 
about  the  time  when  the  soldier  in  whose 
honor  it  was  worn  had  been  kiUed  in 
Europe.  These  stories,  we  are  told  in  The 
Jewelers'  Circular  (New  York,  January  22), 
have  caused  a  large  number  of  people  to 
write  to  that  journal  to  find  out  whether 
there  is  anything  in  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  enamel  coloring  of  these 
pins  that  would  cause  a  change  in  hue 
under  any  circumstances.    It  says: 

"Tho  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  receive 
a  request  for  information  on  which  we 
will  not  gladly  spend  time,  trouble,  and  even 
money  to  obtain  what  the  inquirer  wants, 
sometimes  spending  weeks  and,  if  neces- 
sary, months  of  work  in  research  before  the 
question  is  satisfactorily  answered,  never- 
theless to  these  questions  we  feel  we  must 
refuse  to  try  to  answer  or  even  suggest  a 
hypothesis  on  which  an  explanation  could 
be  based. 

"When  the  stories  first  appeared  we 
naturally  supposed  them  to  be  the  product 
of  the  imagination  of  enterprising  news 
correspondents,  particularly  as  names, 
dates,  and  localities  were  conspicuously 
absent,  but  later  the  apparent  phenomena 
were  vouched  for  by  people  whose  names 
and  addresses  were  given,  and  in  a  copy 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  not  long  ago  ap- 
peared a  letter  from  Mrs.  Annie  Kilburn 
Kilmer,  mother  of  the  well-known  poet, 
magazine  writer,  and  journaUst,  Sergeant 
Joyce  Kilmer,  who  recited  an  instance  of 
the  changing  of  the  color  of  the  service-star 
as  clear  in  detail  but  as  strange  as  any  that 
had  been  previously  ascribed  to  the  im- 
agination of  correspondents.  The  Tribune 
had  published  some  other  letters  of  mothers 
of  soldiers  telling  of  similar  incidents,  and 
Mrs.  Kilmer  was  emboldened  to  tell  her 
own  experience  in  the  following  language: 

"'Before  my  son,  the  late  Sergeant 
Joyce  Kilmer,  sailed  for  France,  he  gave 
me  a  little  gold  service-flag — red  border, 
white  enamel,  and  blue  star — and  I  always 
wore  it,  and  shall  always  wear  it. 

" '  He  was  killed  in  action  July  30.  I  was 
in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  when  the  news  reached 
me,  in  August,  and  I  said  to  my  husband: 
"I  shall  always  wear  the  little  service-flag 
he  gave  me,  but  I'll  pin  it  on  a  bow  of 
black  ribbon."  While  I  was  doing  so,  to 
my  great  astonishment  I  saw  the  blue  star 
had  changed  to  gold! 

" '  There  is  no  chipping  of  the  enamel.  It 
simply  turned  to  gold,  just  as  it  is  to-day. 


I  have  shown  it  to  many,  and  none  can  ex- 
plain it.  Many  jewelers  have  seen  it  and 
they  offer  no  solution. 

"'I  have  not  made  it  public  before,  but 
I  thought  I  must  when  I  read  the  account 
in  this  morning's  Tribune.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  changed  when  he  died — -it  certainly  did  so 
when  I  looked  at  it  closely  two  days  after 
I  received  the  notice  of  his  death. 

"'(Signed)     Annie  Kilburn  Kilmer.' 

"It  was  this  letter  more  than  any  other 
that  has  prompted  jewelers  and  others  who 
take  no  stock  in  the  supernatural  to  write 
and  ask  for  an  explanation  for  the  change 
based  on  the  chemical  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  enamel  used,  most  of  the 
inquiries  considering  that  the  fact  that  the 
time  of  the  change  was  about  that  of  the 
date  of  the  death  of  Sergeant  Kilmer  as 
purely  a  coincidence. 

"As  before  stated,  we  can  not  answer 
the  question,  which  is  one  we  leave  to  the 
enamelers,  chemists,  or  students  of  color 
effects  to  discuss,  but  if  any  of  our  readers 
have  been  making  investigation  and  can 
supply  an  explanation  we  will  be  glad  to 
give  space  to  the  subject  in  a  future  issue." 

''^  In  a  letter  written  to  The  Literary 
Digest  from  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Miss  I.  M. 
Adams  offers  the  following  theory  of  this 
change  in  the  service-pin: 

"The  little  blue-enameled  star  is  bor- 
dered with  a  thread  of  gold  and  underneath 
is  a  gold  base.  The  enamel  is  very  shallow 
and  in  some  way  might  become  loosened 
and  fall  out,  thus  leaving  an  entire  gold 
surface.  As  the  depression  where  the 
enamel  was  is  slight,  it  might  appear  to  the 
casual  observer  as  tho  the  surface  was  un- 
disturbed. This  might  have  happened  to 
Mrs.  Kilmer's  pin  some  time  before  her 
son's  death,  but  was  not  noticed  by  her 
until  she  took  the  pin  to  fasten  to  the  bit  of 
black." 


LOSS  OF  MEMORY  AS  A  MILITARY 
CONVENIENCE 


WHERE  am  I?  Who  am  I?" 
These  questions  from  an  American 
soldier  in  France  who  had  overstayed  his 
leave  formerly  induced  a  quick  diagnosis 
of  amnesia,  or  loss  of  memory,  from  the 
examining  surgeon,  attended  with  a  slate 
wiped  clean  of  all  contributory  offenses. 
But  when  the  increase  of  "amnesia" 
among  native  American  military  men 
began  to  look  alarming,  the  medical  au- 
thorities "smelt  a  rat,"  and  redoubled 
vigilance  developed  the  fact  that  a  short 
stay  in  the  guard-house  was  a  wonderful 
therapeutic  measure.  Maj.  George  E. 
Price  and  Lieut.  William  B.  Terhune, 
United  States  Army  surgeons  in  France, 
discuss  this  hitherto  unnoticed  feature  of 
Franco-American  military  life  in  an  article 
on  "Feigned  Amnesia  as  a  Defense  Re- 
action," contributed  to  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  (Chicago, 
February  22).    To  quote  and  condense: 

"The  examination  of  soldiers  under 
arrest  at  the  office  of  the  provost  marshal 
of  Paris  has  revealed  a  number  of  individ- 
uals feigning  loss  of  memory  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  punishment.  This 
form  of  malingering  was  employed  as  a 
last  resort  when  the  culprits  were  without 
other  excuse.  The  charge  under  which 
they  were  held  was  in  every  instance  that 
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is  more  than  satisfaction  and   delight   in  the 
possession  of  something  beautiful. 

Sure  bloom  roses  in  your  own  garden  enable  you  to  ex- 
l^ress  affection  or  sympathy  to  others,  spontaneously — 
inexpensively. 

ONARD 

ROSES 

BLOOM 

Each  Conard  star  size  rose  plant  bears  a  STAR  tag,  the 
•guarantee  of  bloom,  or  wo  replace — part  of  our  original 
and  successful  STAR  ROSE  SERVICE. 

Special   MARCH   Offer 

Three  strong  Conard  Rose  Plants  each  a  queen  of  its  color. 

OPHELIA  -exquisite  blush  „    „  .  „      . 

GEM.  McARTHUR-tntense  red  fXP?''^®' S°'*' 

DUCHESS  OF  WELLINGTON-rlch  yellOW    $2.00.  C.O.O., 

(For  other  sizes,  see  Catalog)  postage  extra 

STAR  ROSE  SERVICE  also  supplies  you.  free  on  requeat.  with 
52-page  illustrated  Catalog  and  (until  March  31  j  with  SpeclaJ  List 
showinK  right  selection  for  your  -particular  sfi.etion. 

I^ONARD  .X.     lAfEST  GROVE. 
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Robert  Pyle,   Pretident  Antoine  Wintzcr.   Vic- President 

Rose  Specialists   Backed   by  50  Years'  Experience 


Unusual 
Seed 
Offer 

To  get  you  acquainted  with  the  goodness  of  the 
seeds  from  the  Sign  of  the  Tree,  we  will  send 
with  request  for  catalog,  a  collection  of  flower 
or  llvegetable  seeds,  costing  $1.50,  for  |1.  Or 
both  (costing  $3)  for  $2 
Vegetables 


Specially  selected  by  a 
famous  gardening  expert, 
who  says  it  contains  the 
finest  things  grown.  15 
kinds  —  enough  for  family 
of  &— for  $1  postpaid. 


Flowers 

16  choice  annuals  selected 
by  head  of  Trowel  and  Son- 
bonnet  Club.  Gives  you  suc- 
cession of  bloom  from  June 
through  October.  15  kinda 
for  $1  postpaid. 


fjTuliuy  i^ekr9  Co 


M  1h»  si; 
Box  44 


.rford     NJ. 


Waxed  Typewriter  Ribbons 

Are  superior  and  distinctive;  wear  longer,  will  not  fill  the  type  or  dry 
out.  lou  save  by  buying  direct.  Price.  3  for  $1.50  or  12  for  $5,  pre- 
paid. Guaranteed  to  please  or  money  back.  Send  Sic  stamps  or  coin 
for  sample  ribbon  and  interesting  booklet— "Better  Typewriter  Re- 
sults."   State  name  and  model  number  of  your  typewriter.    Address 

THE  RIBBON  WORKS,  Galveston,  Texas 


Department  92, 


PREER'S  1919] 

GARPEM  BOOK 

GIVES   you  the   informa- 
tion  you   must   have   if 
your  garden  is  to  be  a  success. 

Everything  Worth  Growing 

in  Vegetables,  Flowers,  plants, 
bulbs,  roses,  vines,  berries, 
aquatics,  etc.,  is  listed  and 
truthfully  described  —  novel- 
ties and  standard  varieties. 

224  big  pages,  four  color  plates, 
over  a   thousand   photographic 
illustrations. 

Mailed  free  if  you  tiiention 
this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Cheitnot 
Philtdelpkii, 
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Racing  cars  are  almost  al- 
ways fully  equipped  with 
Timken  Bearings,  because  of 
the  known  ability  of  these 
bear  ings  to  stand  this  enor- 
mous over-strain. 


The  Banked  Track  and 


Why  is  that  track  banked  at  a  sharp  angle  at  the 
curve? 

You  /enow— if  you've  ever  seen  De  Palma  or  Resta 
at  the  wheel. 

— if  you've  ever  felt  your  heart  jump  into  your  throat 
when  these  roaring,  rushing  cars  swept  like  a  tornado 
down  the  track. 


Dotted  lines  show  how  the 
inside  of  the  "cup"  of  a 
Timken  Bearing  is  tapered 
to  fit  over  the  tapered  rollers. 


No  human  power  could 
keep  these  flying  masses  of 
steel  on  the  speedway  curve 
if  it  were  level.  They  would  be 
hurled  through  the  barriers  to 
destruction. 

That  gives  you  an  idea  of  the 
force  of  momentum! 

When  a  car  turns — against  its 
will — the  pressure  toward  the 
outside  of  the  curve  is  enormous. 
The  weight,  intensified  many 
times,  bears  sidewise  on  the 
wheels,  striving  to  push  out  the 
spokes,  rip  the  tires  from  the 
rim,  jam  the  axles  through  the 
hubs! 


Even  the  banked  track  can  not 
offset  that  pressure  altogether. 

And  that  same  pressure,  less 
only  in  degree,  hits  your  wheel 
hubs  every  time  you  turn  a  street 
comer,  every  time  your  wheels 
are  in  a  rut,  every  time  you  go 
over  a  hole  or  a  stone. 

One  of  the  biggest  engineering 
problems  in  the  motor  car  indus- 
try would  have  been  to  find  some 
way  to  keep  that  side  pressure — 
end-thrust,  they  call  it — from 
wearing  out  wheel  hubs,  axle 
ends,  and  wheel   bearings,  if — 

If  there  hadn't  already  been 
in  existence  exactly  the  right 
solution  in  the  Timken  Tapered 
Roller  Bearing. 
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Microscopic  inspection  of  a 
Timken  Roller  as  greatly 
magnified  as  it  is  in  this  view 
would  serve  only  to  verify 
the  accuracy  secured  by 
Timken  methods. 


ike  Tapered  Bearing 


Timken  Taper  was  designed 
expressly  for  the  job — to  meet 
end-thrust. 


"Cone" 
"  with  all 


Shove  that  tapered 
into  the  tapered  "Cup 
the  combined  force  of  heavy  load 
and  high  speed,  and  the  tapered 
rollers  keep  on  turning,  smoothly, 
easily,  because  you  can' t  push 
a  conical  object  through  a 
conical  opening. 

That  principle  is  so  funda- 
mental that  it  always  proves 
right.  It  has  been  unaffected 
by  the  speed  of  the  passenger 
car,  the  huge  loads  and  jolting 
solid  tires  of  the  truck,  the  hard, 
stiff  pulling  of  the  tractor. 

You  can't  escape  facts.  Tim- 
ken Bearings  today  need  no 
theorizing,  no  technical  argu- 
ment— the  names  of  the  motor 
cars ,  trucks  and  tractors  equipped 
with  Timken  Bearings  and  the 
mileage  records  they  attain  tell 
the  story. 


Satisfy  yourself,  write  for 
*'The  Companies  Timken 
Keeps."  Read  the  list  of  Tim- 
ken Users,  consider  the  promi- 
nence and  performance  repu- 
tation of  these  car  builders. 
Consider  their  great  number — 
practically  every  car  whose  name 
you  know  is  on  the  list. 

These  engineers  and  manufac- 
turers know  what  they  are  doing 
and  they  know  why — 

They'll  tell  you  if  you  ask 
them,  that  the  one  sufficient 
reason  is  "Timken  Taper."  Not 
simply  "  Taper, "the  correct  prin- 
ciple of  design,  but  TIMKEN 
Taper — Timken  Steel,  Timken 
engineering,  Timken  leadership 
and  Timken  dependability  in 
service  to  car  owners. 

"The  Companies  Timken 
Keeps"  will  be  sent  free  post- 
paid on  request  to 


On  account  of  the  taper,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  the 
Timken  Bearing  resists  end- 
thrust  as  well  as  load,  and 
can  be  easily  adjusted  to 
take  up  wear. 


THE 

TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 

Canton.  Oliio 


^ 
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of  being  absent  from  their  unit  without 
permission,  and  in  nc  case  was  amnesia 
alleged  to  escape  duty  at  the  front. 

"It  was  interesting  to  note  that  all  of 
these  men  were  native  Americans.  None 
presented  any  evidence  of  mental  deficiency, 
the  majority  being  somewhat  above  the 
average  of  intelligence.  One  was  a  cap- 
tain, two  were  first  lieutenants,  and  the 
others  were  privates.  Such  civil  occupa- 
tions were  represented  as  machinist,  news- 
paper reporter,  court  stenographer,  teleg- 
rapher, and  student. 

"The  condition  observed  was  charac- 
terized by  an  alleged  absolute  blank  in  the 
continuity  of  memory,  corresponding  to  the 
period  of  time  during  which  the  individual 
thought  it  necessary  to  be  excused  from 
his  actions.  This  period  varied  according 
to  the  astuteness  of  the  soldier.  Some 
deemed  it  wise  to  remember  nothing  of 
their  past  life,  others  limited  it  to  incidents 
occurring  during  the  past  few  years,  while 
the  majority  claimed  an  amnesia  correspond- 
ing to  the  period  of  their  misdemeanor. 

"A  typical  statement  would  be  some- 
what like  this:  'The  military  police  picked 
rae  up  in  the  street  because  1  had  no 
papers.  I  do  not  know  how  1  got  to  Paris, 
iiow  long  I  have  been  here,  or  what  I  have 
done.  The  first  thing  that  1  remember 
was  this  morning.' 

"It  was  not  difficult  in  the  majority  of 
instances  to  expose  the  malingering  by 
noting  the  inconsistency  existing  in  the 
patient's  statements.  One  man  stated  that 
he  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  boat  on 
which  he  crossed  the  ocean,  but  later  he 
said  the  boat  had  been  torpedoed  recently. 
When  asked  how  he  knew  this  he  said  he 
had  read  it  in  the  papers.  Another 
individual  said  that  for  the  past  few  weeks 
he  had  been  unable  to  recall  any  facts  con- 
nected with  his  past  life,  including  the 
name  and  address  of  his  relatives.  This 
man  when  questioned  as  to  when  he  had 
last  written  home  replied  that  he  had  a 
nurse  write  his  sister  while  he  was  in  a  hos- 
pital. This  was  written  at  a  time  during 
which  he  had  just  claimed  that  he  could 
not  remember  the  address  of  hi'5  relatives. 

"The  Caf6  de  la  Paix  seemed  to  hold  a 
peculiar  attraction  for  many  of  the  patients 
brought  up  for  examination.  To  such  an 
extent  was  this  true  that  it  made  a  bright 
spot  in  a  long  day  of  routine  examinations 
to  have  a  soldier  solemmy  affirm  that  the 
first  thing  that  he  remembered  for  weeks 
was  the  military  police  grasping  him  by  the 
shoulder  in  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  is  simple.  This  popular 
resort,  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  American 
soldier  in  France,  is  situated  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  grand  boulevards  of  Paris, 
and  is  therefore  the  most  central  point  in 
the  city.  Around  this  place  the  military 
police  drew  their  net  in  the  search  for  men 
absent  without  leave,  and  consequently 
here  many  of  the  men  examined  were 
arrested. 

"The  mechanism  of  this  reaction  is 
easily  imderstood,  provided  one  has  some 
knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  the 
American  soldier.  A  soldier,  tiring  of  his 
routine  life,  leaves  his  organization  with- 
out permission,  in  search  of  a  few  days' 
recreation.  Many  of  them  do  this  without 
being  detected;  but  some  are  not  so  fortu- 
nate, and  find  themselves  under  arrest 
and  called  on  to  explain  their  actions. 
They  know  that  they  have  no  excuse; 
and  having  recently  read  about  men  losing 


their  memory  from  'shell-shock,'  they 
quickly  seize  on  that  as  a  means  of  escape, 
feeling  that  the  less  they  say  in  their 
present  predicament  the  better  it  wiU  be. 

"The  soldier  realizes  that  when  he  re- 
turns home  his  family  may  require  from 
him  an  explanation  for  his  arrest  while  in 
the  Army,  and  what  better  excuse  can  he 
have  than  that  mysterious  and  strange 
malady  of  shell-shock,  so  well  known  to  his 
people  from  the  description  in  the  popular 
Hterature?  This  explanation  will  raise 
him  from  the  depths  of  disgrace  to  a  hero's 
pedestal. 

"Feigned  amnesia  is  important  not  so 
much  of  itself,  but  because  of  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  confused  by  the  un- 
initiated with  certain  forms  of  true  amnesia, 
such  as  those  seen  in  hysteria  and  certain 
confusional  states. 

"The  chief  conditions  that  must  be 
differentiated  from  feigned  amnesia  are 
hysteria  and  simple  confusion  from  ex- 
haustion. The  men  feigning  amnesia  were 
alert  and  keen,  and  their  attention  was 
excellent,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  mental 
state  of  the  hysteric.  A  careful  study  of 
the  patient's  story  of  exhaustion,  together 
with  his  irritability,  slight  disorientation, 
and  other  symptoms  of  mental  and  physi- 
cal exhaustion,  form  a  basis  for  the 
differentiation." 

In  conclusion,  the  writers  state  their 
belief  that  the  dissemination  of  misin- 
formation about  "war-neuroses"  under  the 
title  of  "sheU-shock"  is  to  be  regretted. 
The  popular  idea  regarding  this  condition 
they  assert  to  be  erroneous,  owing  to  the 
premature  and  inaccurate  descriptions  pub- 
lished. This  has  been  responsible  for  a 
larger  incidence  of  the  disease  in  the  Army 
than  is  justified,  and  has  also  enabled  men 
to  seize  on  it  as  an  excuse  for  misdemeanors. 


HOW  THE  CONVOY  SYSTEM  "FENCED 
OFF"  MOVING  AREAS  OF  SEA 


WITH  losses  smaller  than  occur  in 
ordinary  railway  traffic  in  this 
country,  2,000,000  American  soldiers  were 
sent  overseas,  trusting  for  safety  to  one  of 
the  great  maritime  developments  of  the 
war,  "the  convoy  system."  In  a  general 
way,  most  newspaper  readers  knew  what 
the  convoy  system  was,  and  how  it  worked ; 
but,  says  a  writer  in  The  Marine  Review 
(Cleveland),  on  account  of  the  strict 
secrecy  observed  during  the  war,  only  the 
most  meager  facts  were  allowed  to  reach 
the  public,  and  "it  is  now  po.ssible,  for  the 
first  time,  to  present  certain  facts  regard- 
ing this  maritime  development"  which  so 
successfully  "baffled  von  Tirpitz  and  his 
jolly  crews  of  buccaneers." 

The  convoy  system,  says  the  writer, 
was  the  direct  result  of  English  experience 
in  transporting  troops  across  the  Channel. 
Ho  describes  this  method  of  "fencing 
off"  a  portion  of  the  high  seas: 

"  The  British  found  that  by  using  nets 
and  a  screen  of  destroyers  and  patrol-boats 
it  was  possible  to  fence  off  a  portion  of  the 
waters  of  the  English  Chaniul  from  the 
submarines,  with  the  result  that  this  limited 
area  of  the  high  seas  was  practically  as  safe 
for  ordinary  navigation  as  in  times  of 
peace.  In  an  intensely  practical  way  this 
meant  that  the  freedom  of  the  seas  was 


secured  within  the  protected  area.  In 
bringing  about  this  condition,  the  destroy- 
ers and  patrol-boats  were  by  far  the  most 
important  factors.  It  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  their  efforts,  coupled  -ndth  the  in- 
vention of  the  depth  bomb,  that  brought 
such  huge  success  to  the  channel  operations. 

"  The  application  of  the  convoj'  system 
to  the  transportation  of  troops  across  the 
high  seas  was  the  invention  of  Admiral 
JeUicoe,  of  the  British  Nav\',  according  to  a 
statement  made  by  oiu-  own  Admiral  Sims 
in  London  on  November  12,  the  day  after 
the  armistice  was  signed.  The  funda- 
mental idea,  it  is  understood,  was  suggested 
to  Admiral  JeUicoe  by  the  operations  in 
the  British  Channel.  Learning  the  success 
of  this  work,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  using 
destroyer  screens  to  form  mo\ing  paral- 
lelograms of  free  water  in  any  part  of  the 
ocean.  By  keeping  the  fleet  of  convoyed 
merchant  vessels  within  the  boundaries 
of  these  artificiallj*  created  parallelograms 
as  they  moved  across  the  sea,  protected  bj' 
the  destroyers,  their  safety  was  assured  to 
all  practical  purposes.  As  long  as  the 
destroyer  screen  was  effective,  the  parallel- 
ograms marked  out  by  the  convoys  were  to 
all  intents  and  piu*poses  as  harmless  as  a 
harbor  enclosed  bj'  a  strong  net,  or  boom. 
Thus  by  making  small  moving  sections  of 
the  ocean  safe,  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and 
of  navigation  was  assured  against  vigorous 
attacks  of  the  disciples  of  '  Der  Tag.' 

"The  destroyer  screens  were  effective 
because,  owing  to  the  great  speed  and 
mobiUty  of  tliese  little  boats,  they  were 
able  to  make  it  hot  for  any  submarine  which 
made  its  presence  known.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  destroyers  used  gun-fire,  tor- 
pedoes, and  depth  charges.  The  last 
were  by  far  the  most  effective.  In  actual 
practise,  the  protected  parallelogram  en- 
closing a  convoy  of  fifteen  vessels  is  about 
two  miles  wide  and  five  miles  long.  To  an 
ordinary  observer,  even  with  four  destroy- 
ers on  a  side  and  one  at  each  end,  there  ap- 
pear to  be  plenty  of  wide  gaps  in  the  pro- 
tecting screen,  sufficient,  it  would  seem,  to 
torpedo  half  the  convoy.  In  actual  prac- 
tise, however,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
submarine  to  obtain  any  such  results. 

"  In  the  first  place,  every  vessel  in  the 
convoy  pursued  its  individual  zigzag 
course,  which  meant  that  the  realtive  posi- 
tions of  the  vessels  in  the  fleet  were  slightly 
but  constantly  changing.  The  zig- 
zagging is  accomplished  by  changing  the 
coiu-se  about  a  point  to  starboard  or  jiort, 
as  the  case  may  be,  every  five  minutes 
or  so.  Slight  tho  this  zigzagging  was,  it 
was  confusing  to  the  submarine  com- 
mander. Therefore,  if  he  did  get  a  shot  at 
any  of  the  ships  in  a  con\oy  there  was  a 
fair  chance  it  would  be  a  miss,  and  th«> 
submarines  soon  found  out  that  altho  they 
were  by  no  means  sure  of  getting  the 
merchant  ship  the  protecting  destroyers 
who  rushed  up  to  the  scene  with  their 
depth  l)ombs  were  almost  certain  to  get  the 
submarine.  Attacking  strong  convoys, 
therefore,  was  almost  the  same  as  conrt- 
ing  certain  death.  As  a  result  submarining 
became  a  much  less  attractive  occupation 
to  ambitious  young  Germans  with  nnird«'r- 
ous  proclivities  than  it  was  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  war  when  the  merchant  ships 
were  nothing  nion*  than  helpless  sheep  led 
to  slaughter.  The  couNoy  screen  was 
effective  because  the  submarine  which 
showed  itself  anywhere  in  the  vicinity 
was  very  likely  never  to  report  in  Wil- 
helmshaven  again." 

The  popular  idea  that  the  seas  were 
"swarming  with  submarines"  was  a  mi.s- 
conceptiou,  the  writer  points  out,  as  can 
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Where   PRESERVOED    Canvas   is 
Extensively  Used 


Contractors  and 

Builders 

use  PRESERVOED 
canvas  for  protecting 
fresh  construction 
work,  especially  con- 
crete, also  for  protect- 
ing materials  and 
equipment. 


Farmers 

find  PRESERVOED 
canvas  veiy  economi- 
cal where  used  for 
stock  covers,  and  for 
protecting  binders, 
mowers,  tractors,  and 
various  other  farm 
implements. 


Boat  Owners 

use'l^.'ge  quantities  of 
PRESERVOED  can- 
vas for  deck  covers, 
1  i  f ,"e  -  b  o  a  t  covers, 
hatch  covers,  cargoes, 
sails,  etc.  A  positive 
necessity  in  marine 
work. 


Sportsmen  and 

Campers 

use  PRESERVO  for 
treating  their  tents, 
pack  saddles,  dufHe 
bags,  covers,  wearing 
apparel,  etc.  It  in- 
sures both  comfort 
and  economy. 


Truck  Owners 

insure  protection  for 
valuable  loads  of  mer- 
chand  ise  a  g  a'i  n  a  t 
storms,  dust  and  dirt 
by  having  their  truck 
covers  made  from 
PRESERVOED  can- 


Why  the  Government  Demanded 
Waterproofed  Canvas 


IN  August,  1917,  soon  after"  our  army 
began  arriving  in  France,  orders  were 
cabled  to  Washington  that  all  articles 
made  from  canvas  should  be  treated  with  a 
preservative  waterproofing  of  proved  efficiency 
before  shipment  to  France. 

For  the  officers  at  the  head  of  the  Service 
of  Supplies  in  France  soon  learned  that  no 
canvas  was  worth  its  cost  unless  so  treated. 
They  soon  learned  that  plain  canvas  is  not 
waterproof  in  itself  against  anything  but  the 
slightest  rains.  Moreover,  it  is  quickly 
attacked  by  mildew  and  in  cold  weather  is 
very  likely  to  be  stiff  and  clumsy  to  handle. 

Hence  plain  canvas  not  only  failed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  but  also  proved 
easily  susceptible  to  the  effect  of  mildew,  and 
rapid  deterioration  was  the  result. 

The  Kind  of  Waterproofing  Used 

The  waterproofing  specified  by  the  Q.  M.  D. 
for  all  its  canvas  is  known  as  soft-finish 
waterproofing.  When  scientifically  formulated 
from  the  correct  ingredient  a  soft-finish  water- 
proofing protects  and  preserves  the  fibre  of  the 
canvas.  It  keeps  the  fabric  soft  and  pliable, 
and  protects  it  against  mildew  and  decay. 


PRESERVO— the  Scientific,  Soft-finish 
Waterproofing 

PRESERVO    is    exactly   what    its    name 

implies,  a  preservative  waterproofing.  Canvas 
treated  with  PRESERVO  is  made  perma- 
nently waterproof.  It  is  protected  against 
mildew  and  decay — it  keeps  soft  and  pliable, 
and,  best  of  all,  its  wearing  qualities  are 
practically  doubled. 

It  was  because  of  its  exceptional  waterproofing  and 
preservative  qualities  that  the  Government  used  thou- 
sands of  gallons  of  PRESERVO  for  treating  enormous 
quantities  of  canvas  sent  overseas. 

Why  All  Canvas  Should  Be 
PRESERVOED 

When  buying  canvas — whether  it  be  just  a  few  yards 
for  a  small  tent  or  cover,  or  hundreds  of  yards  for  pro- 
tection on  some  large  industrial  project — you  can  effect 
a*  big  saving  by  having  the  canvas  treated  with 
PRESERVO.  For  while  the  treatment  adds  only  about 
IS  percent  to  the  cost  of  canvas,  it  adds  fully /oo% /o 
the  life  of  the  canvas. 

Almost  any  canvas  goods  dealer  can  supply  you  with 
PRESERVOED  canvas.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  it,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  your  needs 
are  quickly  supplied. 

For  special  literature  and  information,  write  us  or 
send  coupon,  if  convenient. 


ROBESON  PRESERVO  COMPANY 


423  White  Block 


Port  Huron,  Michigan 


Eastern  Branch: 
357  Western  Ave.,   Boston,'  Mass. 

Canadian  Branch:  Sarnia,  Ont. 

THE   HUNTER-JOHNSON  COMPANY 

311  California  Street, 

San  Francisco,  California 

Distributors  for  the  Pacific  Coast 


r. 


Waterproofj' 
and  Preyervey  Canvas 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Robeson  Preservo 
/  Company 

Port  Huron,  Michigan 


Please     send      information 
about  Preservoed  Canvas  to  be 


used  for 


/ 


/   Ac 


Address L.  D. 
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THE  LONG  ARM  OF  BUSINESS 


TONG  haul  trucking  makes  "local  deliv- 
-*-'ery"  mean  anywhere  within  a  radius  of 
fifty  miles.  It  links  the  trade  of  a  city,  your 
trade,  with  the  farthermost  farmhouse  to 
which  business  can  send  a  truck  with  profit. 

Your  long  haul  is  just  as  long  as  mileage 
cost  in  gasoline,  oil,  and  wear  and  tear  on 
tires  and  truck  is  short. 

Goodrich  De  Luxe  Truck  Tires  lengthen 
the  long  haul  of  any  truck.  Burly  and 
extra  thick  with  the  Velvet  Cushion,  they 
start  with  more  rubber  to  act  as  buffer 
between  road  and  load. 


The  rubber  compound  in  them,  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe,  is  the  most  durable 
among  truck  tires.  Their  specially  tough- 
ened surface  wears  slowly  and  evenly. 

Goodrich  Distributor  Service  Stations,  the 
country  oi)er,  applying  De  Luxe  Tires  in 
the  quick,  skillful  Goodrich  way,  reduce 
truck  idleness  to  a  minimum. 

Lengthen  the  long  arm  of  your  business, 
and  keep  it  reaching,  by  getting  De  Luxe 
Tires  at  the  nearest  Goodrich  Distributor 
Service  Station. 


Goodrich  also  makes  the  world  famous  Silvertotvn  Cord  Tire,  a  pneumatic  for  trucks 


DDRIieH 


a 


ii  mm  imsm  tires 

BEST       IN      THE       LONG       RUN 


It 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


be  demonstrated  with  scientific  accuracy 
by  dividing  the  number  of  submarines 
suiTendered  by  the  Germans  in  November 
into  the  number  of  square  miles  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  convoy  sys- 
tem had  a  great  advantage  in  that  it 
acted  as  a  "submarine  magnet."  In  other 
words,  the  submarines  had  to  go  to  the 
convoys  to  do  any  sinking,  instead  of 
simply  lying  in  wait  for  single  merchant- 
men; and  the  convoys  were  prepared  for 
trouble  as  the  single  merchantmen  could 
not  be.  The  writer  follows  one  of  these 
convoys  as  it  starts  on  its  way: 

"As  the  ships  left  their  moorings  around 
New  York,  one  by  one,  they  dropt  down 
the  bay  and  anchored  inside  the  nets  off 
Coney  Island.  Here  the  fleet  assembled. 
Sometimes  a  boat  would  be  held  at  this 
anchorage  for  several  days.  The  average 
delay  was  about  twent.^ -four  hours.  The 
ships  usually  sailed  out  about  sundown 
in  great  fleets  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  vessels. 
These  sights,  to  those  who  were  privileged 
to  witness  them,  were  impressive  in  the 
extreme. 

"Painted  ships  on  a  painted  ocean, their 
weird  camouflage  markings  splashing  in 
the  golden  rays  of  the  American  sunset, 
the  great  fleets  of  transports  and  cargo- 
carriers  set  forth.  During  the  night  they 
split  up  into  a  number  of  separate  convoys 
for  various  destinations,  or  for  the  same 
destination,  sailing  different  routes.  The 
convoys  usually  included  about  fifteen 
vessels,  and  an  effort  was  made  as  far  as 
possible  to  group  ships  of  approximately 
equal  speed. 

"  The  ships  lined  up,  three  or  four  abreast, 
in  column  formation  about  a  half  a  mile 
apart.  This  formation  was  rigidly  main- 
tained all  the  way  across.  Precise,  ac- 
curate navigation,  especially  at  night  and 
in  a  fog,  was  required,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  no  lights  were  allowed,  the  early 
morning  passenger  on  deck  was  unable  to 
discover  any  change  whatever,  during 
the  night,  in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
vessels  making  up  the  convoy.  The 
maintenance  of  proper  courses  and  dis- 
tances during  the  night  was  aided  by  faint 
blue  lights  which  were  carried  on  the  taff- 
rails  of  some  of  the  vessels  in  the  fleet. 
These  lights  were  visible  only  directly 
astern.  When  necessary,  even  these  could 
be  switched  out. 

"  The  speed  of  the  convoys  naturally  was 
slow,  owing  to  the  long  courses  taken,  the 
zigzagging,  and  the  necessity  for  keeping 
together.  The  latter  condition  compelled 
the  faster  ships  to  check  down  to  the  speed 
of  the  slowest  boat  of  the  fleet.  The  so- 
called  fast  convoys  were  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  days  en  route;  other  voyages 
took  as  many  as  twenty  days.  The  turn- 
arounds, therefore,  were  very  slow — 
unavoidably  so — and  this  increased  the 
already  serious  shortage  of  tonnage,  with 
the  result  that  shipping  controllers  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  sprouted  gray  hairs 
rapidly. 

"  On  account  of  heavy  seas,  fogs,  engine 
trouble,  or  other  causes,  certain  ships  in 
the  convoys  sometimes  became  separated 
from  their  companions.  In  such  cases, 
one  of  the  destroyers  usually  stood  by 
until  th(^  fleet  was  reassembled. 

"When  the  so-called  danger-zone  was 
reached,  each  convoy  joined  up  with  from 


A  Real  Soap  That  Serves  Two  Purposes 


It  is  unusual  to  find  a  soap  that  performs 
two  distinct  functions,  yet  in  Resinol 
Soap  you  have  one  that  is  ready  to  heal 
and  soothe  rough,  red,  blotchy  complex- 
ions, and  in  addition,  aid  those  who  have 
good  complexions  to  keep  them  clear,  soft 
and  healthy.  Consequently,  for  general 
toilet  use,  Resinol  Soap  is  beneficial  and 
most  agreeable.  It  is  wonderfully  cleans- 
ing, yet  entirely  free  from  all  harsh  dry- 
ing alkalies. 


For  sale  by  all 
druggists  and  deal- 
ers in'  toilet  requi- 
sites. For  free 
sample  tvrite  Dept. 
A-40,  Resinol,  Bal- 
timore, tAd. 


Pocono  Hills 

Model 
Five 
Rooms 


$57522  c 

^  f .  o.  b.  Brooklyn      U  U  HI  lH  6  T 

will  soon 
be  here 


Order  Now 

^or  Prompt 

Delivery 

CANT  you  see  the  children  lunning  out  vi  this  Bossert  Bungalow  to 
their  play  in  the  soft,  white  ocean  sand.?  or  to  their  frolics  in  woods 
or  mountains.? 

With  your  family  settled  for  a  joyous  all-summer  vacation,  perhaps  within 
commuting  distance  of  the  city,  won't  you  get  much  more  out  of  your 
own  week-ends.?     The  Bossert  Bungalow  is  fabricated  by  the  makers  of 

Bossert  Houses 

It  is  substantially  built  and" single  walled.  Xo  interior  finish.  Exterior  artistically 
stained  brown  with  creosote,  a  better  preservative  than  paint:  priming  coal  of  paint 
if  preferred.  Shutters  stained  green  and  are  made  solid 
for  winter  closing.  It  would  cost  you  a  great  deal  more 
to  build  this  bungalow  in  the  hand-labor  way. 

Shipped  in  sections  of  convenient  si/e.  Any  two  per- 
sons can,  without  experience,  quickly  and  easily  assem- 
ble the  parts.     Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Price  of  Pocono  Hills  Bungalow — '$575  f.  o.  h. 
Brooklyn.  Send  check  or  money  order  for 
$143.  75.  Pay  balance  of  $431.25  when  notified 
Bungalow  it  ready  for  shipment.  Catalog  show- 
ing the  complete  line  of  Bossert  Houses  mailed  on 
receipt  of  18  cent*. 

LOUIS  BOSSERT  &  SONS,  Inc.,  1307  Grand  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


/J  -o  ■•  /S'-O* 

— -   H 

'    s^-.fo' 

1       6-O'-S-0' 

6-0''fi-0' 
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Cuticura  Soap 

and  Ointment  for 

Skin  Troubles 

Airrtruggista  ;  Soap  25.  Ointment  25  &  50.  Talcnm  28. 
Sample  each  freo  of  "Catlcnrt.  Dept   6B.  Botton." 


MELBAfI, 

TheCiaar  SuDrcnie     S^  T  / 


Jhe  Cigar  Supreme 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

I.  Lewt«Clff«r  Mfe.  Co..  N<-w«rk.  N.  J..  Mskrr-. 
—  LATffrst  Independent  CIcrar  Factory  In  tiin  W«>rl.l 


Right  Now  I  Am  Making  a  Low 
Factory  Price  on  10,000  Cookers 


J 


Wtn.  Campbell 

tht  Original  FireltlS 

Cooker  Man 


UST  now  I  am  making  a  special  price  proposition  on  10,000 
Fireless  Cookers  to  introduce  them  quickly  into  new  homes. 
My  Rapid  Fireless  Cooker  actually  reduces  the  cost  of  living. 
It  saves  you  a  big  per  cent  of  your  fuel  bill,  saves  you  time  and 
worry,  and  cooks  all  kinds  of  foods  better.  It  makes  them  more 
digestible  and  more  delicious.  All  the  flavor  of  the  food  remains 
in  the  food  after  it  is  cooked.   My 

Saves  You  Work — Saves  You  Steps — Saves 

You   Standing   Over  the  Hot   Cookstove, 

Because  Nothing  Burns  or  Sticks 

I  want  yoit  to  use  my  Rapid  Fireless  Cooker  a  month  at  my  risk. 
Then  I  want  you  to  take  a  vote  of  the  entire  family  and  yourself 
—and  if  you  don't  decide  that  the  Rapid  Fireless  Cooker  Is  a 
marvel — if  the  whole  family  don't  say  that  they  never  had  better 
meals,  more  wholesomely  cooked,  and  if  you  don't  say  that  yon 
did  it  with  far  less  work  than  you  ever  did  before— then  send  it 
right  back  and  I  will  return  your  money  without  argument. 

Try  My  Rapid  30  Days  On  My 
Personal  Money  Back  Guaranty 

Try  my  Rapid  this  way  and  seo  how  much  better  it  ia  than  the  ordi- 
nary—two tops  in9tea<J  of  one  to  retain  the  heat— no  reheating  neccs- 
Bury— radiators  do  not  crack  or  break— last  forever. 
Send  For  Big  FREE  Book.    It  shown  that  with  the  Rapid,  you  can 
cook  or  prepare  every  dish  you  servo  on  your  table.    It  roasts,  boils, 
Ktews,  steams,  fries,  bakes  every  kind  of  meal,  fish  and  vcRetablci 
makes  delicious  soups,  puddinKS.  breakfast  food.-i,  preserves.  Dois 
a  score  of  things  you  never  knew  a  Fireless  Cooker  could  do.    Send 
for  the  Free  Book.    With  it  will  come  my  «prc<al  price  proposition. 
Writo  today.    A  postal  will  do,    WM.  CAMPBELL.  PrvB. 

The  Wm.  CampbeU  Company 

Department  250  Detroit.  Micliitan 


Alumianm  Lioed  Tbrontlioiit— Full  Eqoipment 
of  "Wear-Ever"  Alaminom  Cookiog  UteoiiU 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


eight  to  ten  destroyers.  These  little 
guardians  of  the  merchantmen  then  stayed 
with  their  charges  right  up  to  the  Liverpool 
bar  or  into  whatever  British  or  French 
harbor  the  fleet  might  be  sailing.  The 
junction  between  the  convoy  and  the 
group  of  protecting  destroyers  was  known 
as  a  rendezvous.  Sometimes  the  fleet  com- 
mander was  given  orders  for  a  certain 
rendezvous  at  a  certain  time,  before  he  left 
New  York.  On  other  occasions  the  time 
and  place  of  rendezvous  were  communi- 
cated to  him  by  Tvireless  during  the  voyage. 
The  problem  was  not  only  to  avoid  sub- 
marines, but  to  get  the  ships  to  the  proper 
rendezvous  on  time.  It  was  a  combat  in 
wits  between  the  operating  officers  and  the 
submarine  commanders.  Usually  the  sub- 
marines were  on  the  losing  side." 

Nets  were  used  Tsith  good  effect  in  the 
shoal  waters  on  either  side,  but  these  were 
not  made  of  hea\'y  wire  rope,  as  many 
people  imagine,  nor  were  they  securely 
anchored  and  arranged  to  catch  and  hold 
the  submarine.  They  served  rather  as 
submarine  alarms  than  as  traps,  and  their 
construction  was  modified  accordingly,  as 
the  WTiter  explains: 

"  The  nets  were  made  of  fine  wire  cables 
not  much  over  one-eighth  inch  in  diameter. 
Unusually  fle.\ible  cables  were  provided  and 
the  nets  were  made  up  in  sections  about 
120  feet  long  and  35  feot  wide.  The  mesh 
was  12  feet  square,  big  enough  to  drive  an 
automobile  through,  with  plenty  of  clear- 
ance. The  top  edge  of  the  nets  was  sup- 
ported by  ordinary'  fishermen's  floats  and 
the  bottom  hung  with  lead  weights  of  the 
same  type.  The  various  sections  or  units 
were  pro^dded  with  coupling  devices  so  that 
continuous  nets  of  any  length  and  depth 
could  be  quickly  assembled,  and  as  easily 
disassembled. 

"The  methods  of  manufacturing  these 
nets  were  so  greatly  improved  during  the 
war  that  the  cost  per  section  was  reduced 
from  about  $150  to  approximately  $.30. 

"  The  nets  were  strung  out  where  the 
submarines  were  in  the  habit  of  operating 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  gill-nets  are 
laid  out  by  salmon  fishermen.  In  fact, 
the  submarine  nets  were  nothing  more 
than  enlarged  gill-nets,  the  fisli  in  this  case 
being  the  German  pirates.  The  nets  were 
not  anchored,  but  were  attended  by 
drifters  or  trawlers.  The  85-foot  and  the 
110-foot  submarine  -  chasers  also  were 
used  for  net  patrol  work  in  large  numbers. 
When  a  submarine  came  along  where  a  net 
was  located,  he  poked  tlirough  the  mesh 
which  immediately  caught  on  the  conning- 
towor  or  sonic  other  projection.  The  floats, 
of  course,  began  promptly  to  move  off 
at  a  speed  of  eight  to  twelve  knots,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  net  formed  a  |)ocket 
and  wrapt  itself  gracefully  around  the  sub- 
marine. The  net  was  so  light  that  usually 
it  did  not  impede  the  operations  of  the 
submarine  in  any  way,  and  frequently  the 
first  intimation  the  commander  of  the  under- 
sea boat  received  that  his  presence  was 
known  c;un<>  in  \ho  form  of  ;in  a<'('iirately 
placed  (Icplh  charge  which  blew  him  and  his 
craft  to  kingdom  come.  It  was  a  very 
siini>l(>  matter,  of  course,  for  the  net  patrol- 
boat  to  droj)  the  charge  accurately,  since 
the  floats  indicated  the  position  of  the 
submarine  precisely,  as  well  as  re\ealing 
its  course  and  speed.  Sometimes  the  sulv 
marine  commander  discovered  ho  was  in  a 
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"There  is  a  difference  in  Starting  Batteries- 

and  that  difference  is  the  big  difference  between  true  dependabiHty  and  the  *^ maybe'  sort  of  service. 
"To  give  real  satisfaction  your  battery  must  first  of  all  afford  a  100%  combination  of  adequate 
power  and  durability.  To  build  an  automobile  battery  that  is  simply  powerful  is  not  difficult — no 
more  so  than  to  create  one  with  the  sole  object  of  durability  in  view.  But  to  combine  both  these 
features  in  compact,  practical  form  is  a  real  feat  of  storage  battery  engineering.     In  the 


power  and  durability  are  perfecdy  balanced.  The  makers 
of  the  **JExtDe"  know.  For  thirty  years,  in  the  largest  bat- 
tery works  in  the  country,  sir,  they  have  been  making  bat- 
teries for  all  purposes;  for  thirty  years  they  have  been 
gathering  practical  experience — and  this  experience  which 
is  built  into  every  "fixtOe"  Battery  is  the  real  founda- 
tion of  "BxtOe"  quality. 

"Long  years  of  road  work  under  all  sorts  of  conditions 
have  demonstrated  ''JBxi&e"  reliability. 

"And  backing  up  the  quahty  built  into  the  "Bxi&e" 
Battery  is  nation-wide  "JExiDc"  Service.  All  over  the 
country  you  will  find  **ExiDe"  Distributors, 
like  myself,  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that 
every  "jExiOe"  owner  is  getting  the  abso- 
lute best  from  his  battery.  There  is  an 
*']ExiOc"  made  for  every  model  of  car. 


"If  every  motorist  would  submit  his  battery  problem  to 
the  "jExtdc"  Distributor  near  him,  as  you  have  done,  sir, 
he  would  find,  like  you,  that  **J6xtOe"  quality  backed  by 
"JExiDc"  Service  is  the  answer. 

"I  sell  the  **BxtOc"  because  I  know  what  the  "ExfOe" 
will  do.  I  offer  '*Ext£>e"  Service  to  my  customers  be- 
cause I  know  how  much  a  real  service  will  do  toward 
eliminating  their  battery  worries. 

"As  convincing  evidence  of  the  inherent  quality  of  all  batter- 
ies built  by  the  maker  of  the  **}£xiOe",  I  would  like  to  show 
you  a  letter  and  give  you  one  of  the  booklets,  both  relating  to 
war  work  done  by  The  E.  S.  B.  Co.,  sent  me  a  few  days  ago 
from  the  Home  Office.  It  is  a  fact,  sir,  that  during  the  big 
struggle  the  U.  S.  Government,  for  its  battery  requirements, 
both  on  sea  and  land,  used  in  vast  quantities,  the  **  JEXlDC  ", 
as  well  as  other  batteries  made  by  The  Electric  Storage 
Battery  Company." 


ANY  "jEXiOC"  Disiribuior  nvill  shonu  TOU  a  copy  oj  this  Utter. 
He  nuill  also  giije  you  one  of  the  booklets.     It  cannot  fail  to  interest  you. 

THEELECTRICSTORAGEBATTERYCO. 

The  oldest  and  largest  makers  of  storage  batteries  in  the  world 
1888  PHILADELPHIA.  PA.  1919 

Chicago  Washington        Denver  San  Francisco        St.  Louis        Cleveland        Atlanta 

Pittsburgh      Minneapolis        Kansas  City    Detroit  Rochester       Toronto 

'JExiec".   "MKapsjextee" ,  "■OronclaSsExiSe",   " Ubin=«xi^c ".   •'Cblorf^c  accumulator ",    " "Cu&oi:  Bccumulator " 
Batteries  are  made  by  this  Company  for  every  storage  battery  purpose 


The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co. 


New  York       Boston 


■ATror 


'*^S 


SERVICE 


LOOK  FOR 
THIS  SIGH 


< 


1 
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KEEP  this  fact  in  mind  when  you  buy  a 
motor  truck:  A  truck  that  consumes  too  much 
gas  and  oil  cannot  earn  the  profit  it  should. 
Every  dollar  that  goes  for  unnecessary  gas  and  oil  is 
a  dollar  out  of  your  pocket. 

SERVICE  Motor  Trucks  are  notably  econom- 
ical. Comparison  of  cost  sheets  proves  it — not  in 
isolated  cases  only,  but  in  practically  all.  SERVICE 
owners,  who  make  it  their  business  to  know  what 
it  costs  to  operate  their  trucks  and  what  it  costs 
Others,  praise  SERVICE  enthusiastically. 

One  fleet  owner  says:  "We  are  very  well  satisfied 
with  SERVICE  Truck.s.  Allho  we  have  other  makes, 
we  have  found  the  SERVICE  more  economical." 

Another  says:  "SERVICE  Trucks  have  given  our 
company  excellent  satisfaction.  The  consumption  of 
gasoline  and  oil  has  been  far  below  our  expectations." 

Ask  the  nearest  SERVICE  distributor  for 
full  details  of  the  five  models  from  1  to  5  tons. 
Catalog  mailed  upon  request. 

Distributors  in  All  Principal  Cities 

Service  Motor  Truck  Co. 

WABASH,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK 
87-89  West  End  Ave. 


CH!CAGO 

2617-25  S.Wabash  Are. 


net  and  tried  to  back  out.  This  was  not 
easily  accomplished,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  instant  he  touched  the 
net  the  disturbance  of  the  floats  was  noted 
by  the  patrol.  Thus,  like  the  lion  in  the 
silken  web,  many  a  Hun  submarine  was 
brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  a  fabric  of 
flimsy  wire." 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Common  Effect. — Flattery  is  a  sort  of 
moral  peroxide — it  turns  many  a  woman's 
head. — Boston  Transcript. 


That  Protracted  Peace  Meeting. — They're 
calling-  them  "  The  Allied  Pow-wow-ers," 
now. — The  Passing  Shnir. 


Specifications. — "  But,  Mabel,  ou  what 
grounds  does  your  father  object  to  me'/  " 

"  On  any  grounds  within  a  mile  of  our 
house." — Houston  Post. 


Live  vs.  Let  Live. — "  Do  you  think 
your  poems  will  live  after  you  are  dead?  " 

"  Can't  say.  I  wish  they'd  let  me  li-ve 
while  I'm  alive." — Boston  Transcript. 


Political  Cavalry. — Every  now  and  then 
it  is  said  of  one  statesman  or  another  that 
he  is  riding  for  a  fall.  Presumahlv  the  fall 
of  1920.— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

When  News  Is  Not  News. — The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  ne\\'s  is  proj)erty. 
Some  of  it  is,  and  then  some  is  "  im- 
provements thereon." — Manila  Bulletin. 


The  War  at  Home. — "  Why  do  they  call 
orders  they  serve  war-portions?  " 

"  Because  they  give  a  man  only  a  fight- 
ing chance  of  getting  a  meal." — Baltimore 
A  nicrican. 


Then  They  Canned  Him. — Customer — 
"  Where  will  I  find  tlie  candelabra?  " 

New  Floorman — "  x\ll  canned  goods 
are  in  the  grocery  department  on  the  fourth 
floor." — .Judge. 


Beating  Father  to  It. — "  What  did  your 
little  ones  say  when  you  told  them  there 
is  no  Santa  Clans?  " 

"  They  asked  me  if  I  Avas  just  finding 
it  out." — Washington  Star. 


Getting  Together. — A  Kingston  youth 
named  Beer  was  arrested  last  week  for 
breaking  into  a  public-house.  The  magis- 
trate decided  that  the  proper  place  for 
him  was  the  jug. — London  Punch. 


Slight  Effort  Needed.— They  say  the 
French  girls  are  better  listeners  than 
American  gii-ls.  We  don't  belicA  e  it.  The 
gii-ls  we  know  could  listen  as  well  as  any- 
body if  they  wovdd  only  try. — Houston  Post. 


The  Brute. — ^Wife  (complainingly) — 
"  You  used  to  say  before  we  were  married 
that  I  was  a  dream." 

Hub — "  You  were.  A  dream  is  some- 
thing that  one  wakes  up  from  and  discovers 
that  it  wasn't  so." — Boston  Transcript. 


Invidious  Distinction. — A  colored  senti- 
nel challenged  another  colored  soldier  Avho 
seemed  to  be  carrying  something  inside 
the  lines. 

"  Who  goes  there?  "  he  asked. 

"  Lieutenant  with  a  jug  o'  gin,"  was 
the  answer. 

"  Pass,  Lieutenant  !  Halt,  gin  !  "  com- 
manded the  sentry. — St.  Louis  Posl- 
Di^pntch. 
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HusB.\ND — "  You  never 


Regular  Rates. 

kiss  me  except  when  you  want  money." 
Wife — "  Well,  isn't  that  often  enough? 
—Tit- Bits. 


With  a  Lot  of  Sinking  Funds.— The 
trouble  is  that  the  world  pool  of  war- 
debts    might    change    into    a    whirlpool. — 

Louisville  Evening  Post. 


Looking  Forward.- The  hotel  with  2,200 
rooms  which  has  just  l)een  opened  in  New 
York  has  obviously  been  designed  for  the 
ne.xt  Peace  Conference. — Tlie  Passing  Slioir. 


Controlling  Him  for  His  Own   Good. — 

"  What    kind    of    a    woman    is    his    wife, 
Amanda?  " 

1  think  she  is  A\-hat  a-ou  call  a  manda- 
tory."— Baltimore  American. 


Another  Libel. — "  What's  the  distur- 
bance in  the  market-place?  " 

"  It's  a  mass-meeting  of  the  women 
Avho've  changed  their  minds  since  the 
morning  and  want  to  alter  their  voting 
papers." — Punch. 


The  Law  and  the  Poets.— Caller— "  This 
poem  was  uTitten  by  a  lawver.  Has  it  anv 
value?  " 

Editor  (glancing  through  it) — "  x\bout 
as  much  value  as  a  legal  opinion  A\Titten 
by  a  poet." — Boston  Transcript. 


Plea-sant  Contrast.-"  Mike." 

"  Phwat?  " 

"  I  was  just  thinkin'.  After  we  get  out 
of  the  trenches  an'  back  home  again  how 
niee  an'  peaceful  that  old  boiler-factory 
will  sound  to  us." — Successful  Farming. 


Why  Editors  Drink  the  Ink. — We  wish 
to  apologize  to  Mrs.  Orville  Overholt.  In 
our  paper  last  week  we  had  as  a  heading, 
"Mrs.  Overholt's  Big  Feet."  The  word  we 
had  ought  to  have  used  is  a  French  word, 
pronounced  the  same  way,  but  spelled  fete, 
It  means  a  celebration  and  is  considered  a 
very  tony  word. — Williamsville  {N.  D.)  Item. 


Income  Tax  Tips 

(All  replies  to  questions  in  this  column 
given  free  of  tax.) 

Puzzled — Don't  be  bluffed.  Simply 
put  all  extra  leaves  in  dining-room  table, 
grasp  tax  return  firmly  Avith  both  hands, 
and  throw  it  flat  on  its  back.  When  you 
have  it  doAvn  brand  it  on  first  page  with 
hot  ink". 

C.  H. — Yes,  algebra  may  be  used  in 
figuring  your  return.  Personally  we  em- 
ploy trigonometry,  altho  many  prefer 
calculus  and  a  couple  of  laAvyers. 

Taxpayer — Yoiu-  problem  is  as  clear 
as  a  Chinese  laundry  -  ticket.  Simply 
deduct  the  net  profit  of  losses  (plus  in- 
ventories at  end  of  year)  and  add  income 
from  salaries,  wages,  bonuses,  director's 
fees,  and  pensions.     Nothing  to  it  ! 

.J.  J.  C— Refer  to  Table  11.3  on  Page 
11,  Section  2S,  Part  IV  of  return.  Then 
if  Item  86,  Schedule  V,  line  7,  exceeds  the 
sum  stated  in  Item  21.  Page  9,  Schedule 
7j,  get  another  blank  form. 

Confused — Xo,  you  should  haA'e  fig- 
ured the  amounts  in  Items  34,  60,  and  69 
as  net  losses  from  Wear  and  Tear.  Ob- 
solescense and  Depletion  Charged  Off  (see 
K  (2)  on  Page  S  of  Instructions)  before 
entering  total  in  Item  94,  Schedule  O.  It's 
perfectly  simple. 

L.  F. — Don't  worry  about  your  1919 
tax.  You  may  not  have  any  income. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 


AUTOBED 


"Aulobed"  set  up  in  car 

^HE  AUTOBED  fills  a  long 
L'^  desired  want.  Is  comfortable  for 
TWO  people  and  can  be  placed 
in  any  4,  5  or  7  passenger  car.  Re- 
quires only  from  3  to  5  minutes'  time  to 
put  in  place  or  take  down.  Occupies 
very  little  space  when  folded  as  it  rolls 
into  package  4  feet  long  and  5  inches 
in  diameter,  weighing  less  than  25 
pounds.  Strong  and  durable  and  will 
stand  many  years  of  service. 

For  Sale  by  'Dealers.     Write  today  for  circular 
giving  full  description. 

TENTOBED  CO. 


3412  West  Lake  Street 


Chicago,  III. 


1000  Q%?i%% 


Form  Letters; 
Ruled  Forms 
BuUe+ins: 
Price  Lists' 
Illustrated 
Notices 


Manufacturers,  merchants,  professional 
men,  you  can  print  from  20  to  1000 
copies  of  any  hand-written. type  written  or 
ruled  form,  quickly  and  perfectly  with  a 

POTOSPEED 

rVSTENCIL  OUPLICATOU 


ve8  hundreds  of 
dollars.  E^sy  to  op- 
erate. Write  today 
for  sampler  of  work 
and  Free  Trial  O.^'i-r 

The  Rotospeed  Co. 

662  W.  5lh  Sl 

Dayton,  Ohio 


Completely  Equipped 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Everywhere  to  ride  **  and  r-rhihitS^^        ' .^i. ' 

the  new  Ranger"Motorbike"com-       — -^"-  <?^  ,, 

pletely  equipped  with  electric  lights 
andhorn,  carrier,  stand,  tool  tank, 
coaster-brake,  mud  guards  and 
anti-skid  tires.Choice  of  44  other 
styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the  fa- 
mous "Ranger"  line  of  bicycles.     I 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Send  for  big 
free  catalog  and  particulars  of  our 
Factory-direct-to-Rider  marvelous] 
offers  and  terms. 

TIQCC    Lamps,  Horns,  Wheels. 
I  inCv    Sundries,   and  parts  fori 
all  bicycles— at    half  usual  prices.  I 

SEND  NO    MONEY    but  tell  ust 

exactly  what  you  need.   Do  not  buy  u.. 

get  our  prices,  terms  and  the  big  FREE  c 

~      CYCLE  COMI _ 

Deob  M  172  CHICAGO- 


get  our  prices,  leriiia 

MEAD 


Cooko"<'Cdn  by  steam 

"Under 

Pressiue 


Steam  "under 
pressure"    cooking  in  a 
National    Aluminum    Cooker 
qxiickly  penetrates,  breaks  up  antl 
ren<Iers  soluble  the  ceils,  tissues.  an*l 
fibrous   matter    of   hard-to-i-uok   foods. 
Saves  time,  work  and  fuel.       Prevents 
burninst  sticking' and  waste. 


ALUMINUM 
COOKER 


The    National    Steam    Pressure 
Canner  is  unequalled  for  the  suc- 
cessful canninp  of  fruits.  veK^etables 
and  meats  by  the  cold  pack  methwl. 
Outtits  $18.00  up. 
WRITE  for  full  infonnalion  about 
National    Cookers    and  Canners  — 
either  or  both— and  ask  for  a  copy 
^^       of  our  free  recipe  book  . 
^■^^         Northwestern  Steel  & 
^^^  Iron  Works.  Dept.  B. 

Spring  St. ,  Eau  Claire 
Wis. 


CANNER 
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When  it  comes  to  buying  new  "duds'' — 

soldiers  and  civilians  alike  will  not  be  easily  satisfied. 
For  they  will  want  more  than  mere  style  and  lit  and 
fabric.  They  will  demand  what  the  war  has  taught 
to  be  so  essential — Value — 

And  in  Michaels-Stern  Value-First   Clothes 
they  will  find  it. 

FOR  more  than  fifty  years  ev^ery  detail  of  the  mak- 
ing of  Michaels-Stern  Clothes — the  styling,  the 
cutting  and  the  tailoring — has  been  guided  by  the 
ideal  of  value — giving  the  most  for  the  money. 

Small  wonder  that  during 
the  trying  times  of  last  year, 
more  men  than  ever  bought 
these  clothes.  And  this  sea- 
son, men  who  have  learned 
the  war-time  lesson  of  value 
will  again  turn  to  Michaels- 
Stern  Value-First  Clothes. 

«*\T  7HAT  Good  Clothes  Did  For  Me" 

'  ^  — a    success-story    reprinted   from 

"the  American  Magazine  will   be  sent  free 

on    request.        Address     Michaels,    Stern 

&  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


\^        jVl  i  c/iaeJs  -  tSt  em 
{\lue^FirstQothes 

$25  to  $60— At  Value-First  Dealers 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

March  5. — At  a  meeting  of  the  German 
Cabinet,  attended  by  party  leaders  and 
delegates  of  ship-owners,  says  a  dis- 
patch from  Zurich,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  Germany  would  not  sub- 
mit to  coercion  by  the  Entente  Powers, 
"either  in  the  armistice  negotiations  or 
in  the  peace  pourparlers.^'  A  press 
campaign  has  been  started  throughout 
Germany,  adds  this  dispatch,  against 
the  armistice  and  peace  conditions. 

March  6. — British  delegates  to  the  Peace 
Conference  have  been  instructed  to 
submit  as  their  first  demand  full  rep- 
aration for  British  losses  at  sea  during 
the  war,  including  compensation  for 
relatives  of  mariners  who  lost  their 
lives,  announces  Premier  Llojd  George 
to  a  deputation  of  sailors. 

Italy  is  warned  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment that  unless  she  puts  an  end  to  the 
delays  in  movements  of  relief-supplies 
to  the  newly  established  Jugo-Slavic 
and  Czecho-Slavic  states,  steps  will  ])e 
taken  to  cut  off  American  foodstuffs 
from  Italy,  reports  Washington. 

The  specter  of  famine  in  Germany  is 
stalking  about  in  Paris,  says  a  dispatch 
from  the  latter  city.  As  a  result  the 
French  attitude  is  said  to  be  changing  in 
faAor  of  a  speedy  peace  with  Germany. 

American  leaders  of  the  Irish  movement 
for  Home  Rule  plan  to  send  a  committee 
from  the  United  States  to  plead  the 
Irish  cause  before  the  Peace  Con- 
ference in  Paris,  according  to  a  report 
given  out  by  members  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Irish  Race  Convention. 

Senator  William  E.  Borah,  of  Idaho, 
Senator  James  A.  Reed,  of  Missouri, 
and  Senator  Charles  S.  Thomas,  of  Col- 
orado, vigorously  attack  the  League  of 
Nations  at  a  meeting  in  New  York  City. 

IMarch  7. — Armistice  negotiations  between 
the  German  and  Allied  representatives 
at  Spa  are  i^rokeu  off  on  the  refusal 
of  the  Germans  to  surrender  their 
merchant  fleet  unless  definite  promise 
of  food  is  given.  Washington  re|)orts 
that  forcible  seizure  of  the  German 
vessels  by  the  Allies  may  ensue. 

The  Powers  have  agreed  to  divide  the 
surrendered  German  war-ships,  but  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  are 
in  accord  regarding  the  necessity  for 
sinking  their  respective  shares,  accord- 
ing to  the  London  Dnih/  Mail. 

It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  an  official 
connected  with  the  Peace  Conference 
Commission  on  Reparation,  reports 
Paris,  that  the  total  re])aratory  damages 
to  be  assessed  against  Germanv  will  l>e 
S4(),(KK),(K)0.00<). 

If  the  Irish  question  is  not  settled  by  the 
Peace  Conference,  friends  of  Ireland 
will  stop  ratification  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  the  .\inerican  Congress.  .lohn 
O'Keliy,  delegate  of  the  jirovisional  Irish 
Republic  to  the  Peace  (^inference,  de- 
clares in  a  statement  issued  in  Paris. 
'  The  Albanian  Delegation  to  the  Peace 
Conference,  after  a  h(>aring  by  the 
<'()mmission  dealing  with  Greek  ques- 
tions, ju-oposes  through  Premier  C\v- 
menceau  that,  in  event  its  claims  are 
not  admitted  by  the  Supreme  ("ouncil,  a 
mandate  be  given  to  the  United  Stales 
to  occupy  and  administer  for  one  year 
the  territories  claimed  by  the  Albanians. 
March  S. — The  Supreme  Allied  Council 
decides  to  resume*  ni>g<)tiations  with  the 
Germans  at  some  otlH>r  pla('»>  in  Belgium 
than  Si)a,  where  they  were  hmken  otT  on 
^larch  ().  A  method  has  iieen  agreed 
on  to  assure  the  delivery  of  German 
merchant  ships  to  the  .Mlies  and  to 
furnish  Germany  with  food  to  be  paid 
for  by  credits  and  foreign  securities 
held  in  Germany. 

The  .\inerican  delegiition,  says  a  dispatch 
from  Paris,  has  decided  to  leave  to  the 
Allies  the  punishment  of  the  authors  of 
the  war. 
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The  mimic!   it's  a  new  sort 

of  parrot-zj/;?  that  the  Mimeo- 
graph has  brought  into  the 

world.   At  the  great  speed  of  five  thou- 
sand copies  an  hour  it  exactly  reproduces 
typewritten  letters,  forms,  drawings,  maps 
and  the  like.   Throughout  civilization  it  is 
used  by  business  enterprises,  governments, 
armies,  navies  and  educational  institutions 
as  a  quick  means  of  saving  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  money.    It  works  surprising  refor- 
mations in  methods  and  systems.    Costs  little 
to  install  and  maintain.  Cuts  printing  expenses 
down  to  minimum.    What  its  great  powers  of 
mimicry  have  done  for  others  they  may  do  for 
you.     Booklet  "L"  on  request — today — from 
A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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Time  Has  Decided 

The  Best  Lawful  Lens 

Glaring  headlights  are  unlawful  almost  everywhere 
today.  They  have  always  been  offensive  and  unsafe. 
A  million  motorists,  and  many  leading  car  makers,  have 
quit  them  for  the  Wamer-Lenz.  Your  turn  has  come, 
and  we  urge  you  to  act  now. 

Forbidden  Lights  Not  One -Tenth 
So  Effective 


The  Warner  -  Lenz  is  legal  every- 
where. It  conforms  to  the  Golden 
Rule.  Yet  it  sheds  a  tenfold  better 
light  than  shaft  -  lights,  which  are 
outlaws. 

The  blinding  shaft-light  overlit  a 
narrow  bit  of  road.  Its  rays  pierced 
straight  ahead.  The  roadsides,  ditches, 
curves  and  turns  were  left  unlighted 
by  it. 

Insert  the  Warner-Lenz  and  shaft- 
lights  become  tlood-lights.  Far  and 
near,  wide  and  close,  the  entire  scene 
is  lighted.  Your  entire  range  of  vision 
is  made  clear  as  day. 

There  are  no  direct  beams,  no  glare 
rays.  So  laws  do  not  restrict  this 
light  to  42  inches  high.  The  road 
signs  are  made  clear. 

Rise  and  fall  of  the  car  does  not 


affect  this  light,  nor  does  turning  of 
the  lens  in  the  lamp-rim.  That  is 
vitally  important. 

Warner  Stands  Alone 

The  Warner-Lenz,  from  the  very 
start,  has  held  supreme  place  among 
lawful  lenses.  Today  it  stands  alone, 
both  with  motorists  and  engineers, 
when  dozens  of  types  have  fallen. 

It  means  a  vastly  better  light,  yet  a 
courteous  light  and  lawful.  It  means 
a  widespread,  unrestricted,  all-reveal- 
ing light. 

Let  your  dealer  insert  them.  Not 
some  eccentric  lens,  but  Warner-Len2 
—  the  type  that  won.  See  how  they 
change  night  driving.  Nothing  else 
which  costs  so  little  adds  so  much 
to  motoring  joy. 

Go  change  today. 


Standard  Equipment  on 

Packard 

White 

Stulz 

Westcott 

Peerless 

Case 

Moon 

Davis 

Murray 

McFarlan 

Crawford 

Daniels  8 

Fiat 

Cunningham 

Ohio  Electric 

Anderson 

Marmon 

Standard  8 

Lenox 

Nash 

Dorris 

Doble  Steam 

Rock  Falls                       1 

Motor 

Trucks 

Lombard  Tractor               Vim    1 

This  it  A.  P.  Warner  of  the    Warner  Auto-Meter  Fame  and 
Inventor  of  the  Magnetic  Speedometer 

$3.50  to  $5.00  Per  Set,  According  to  Size 


West  of  Rockies,  25c  Per  Pair  Extra 


Canadian  Prices,  $4.50  to  $6.50 


WARNER-PATTERSON  COMPANY 

901  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


The  Supreme  Council  directs  that  the 
food  blockade  enforced  by  Italy  against 
the  Jugo-Slavs  be  raised  at  once. 

The  Peace  Conference  Commission  on 
Belgian  claims,  it  is  reported  from  Paris, 
has  agreed  in  principle  to  the  Belgian 
demand  for  the  Prussian  town  of 
Mahnedy  and  surrounding  Prussian 
territory. 

Claims  filed  by  American  citizens  and 
firms  with  the  State  Department  against 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungarv  total 
about  $750,000,000,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncenient  by  the  State  Department, 
and  additional  claims  are  expected. 

March  9. — Under  the  Supreme  Allied 
Council's  plan  to  regulate  the  size  of 
the  German  Army,  states  Stephen 
Pichon,  French  Foreign  Minister,  con- 
scription is  aliandoned  in  favor  of  a 
small  professional  force.  Germany 
wall  be  pro\dded  with  300,000  tons  of 
food  a  month  under  the  plan  formed 
by  the  Council. 

Suggestions  for  amending  the  League  of 
Nations  charter  will  be  framed  in 
London  this  week,  says  a  report  from 
that  city,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
to  Enforce  Peace. 

The  Austrian  peace  terms  will  be  taken 
up  by  the  Supreme  Allied  Council  at 
Paris,  says  a  French  rei)ort,  as  soon  as 
the  preUminary  treaty  with  Germ?^ny 
has  been  framed. 

March  10. — Amendments  to  the  draft  of 
the  League  of  Nations  plan  suggested 
by  ex-President  Taft  are  recei\ing 
the  close  study  of  the  various  delega*- 
tions,  says  a  report  from  Paris,  and 
"the  understanding  prevails  that  the 
suggestions  made  bj-  Mr.  Taft  might 
be  adopted  if  assurance  could  be  had 
that  the  reopening  of  the  whole  subject 
would  not  be  involved." 
The  Supreme  Council,  reports  Paris,  has 
unanimously  agreed  that  Germany's 
military  force  shall  be  limited  to 
1(K),0(X)  volunteers  serving  twelve  years. 

March  11. — The  Peace  Conference  has 
nearly  completed  its  work,  says  the 
London  Evening  News,  giATug  recent 
advices  of  Premier  Lloyd  George  as  its 
authoritj\  The  Peace  Treaty  will  be 
signed  before  the  end  of  March,  ac- 
cording to  this  journal,  with  the 
signature  of  the  League  covenant  to 
come  later. 

It  has  become  known,  says  a  report  from 
Paris,  that  Pope  Benedict  has  addrest 
an  appeal  to  t-he  Powers  emphasizing 
the  urgency  of  the  speedy  conclusion 
of  a  peace  with  Germany  "which  will 
not  humiliate  the  German  people." 

The  Supreme  Council  adopts  a  provision 
for  the  reduction  of  the  German  mili- 
tary establishment  to  100.000  men  with 
4,000  officers.  The  personnel  of  the  Cior- 
man  Naval  Fleet  is  to  be  reduced  to  1.").- 
0(X),  according  to  the  same  Paris  report. 

General  opposition  to  the  proposed 
League  of  Nations  is  reflected  in  recent 
German  newspaper  comment  recei\ed 
by  the  State  Department,  says  a  dis- 
patch from  Washington.  The  Ix^ague 
is  planned  to  give  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  domiiuition  over 
the  world,  according  to  most  of  these 
German  authorities. 

THK    CKNTHAL    POWER.'; 

March  .'>. — The  »Spartacides  have  inaug- 
urated a  movement  to  seize  Konigs- 
iH'rg  in  East  l*russia.  says  a  report 
from  B(>rliiv.  in  order  to  open  a  route  of 
coininunication  to  ^loscow  so  that 
Bolshevik  armies  from  Russia  may  move 
to  tile  assistance  of  tlie  Spartacide  forces. 
The  first  n>ading  of  the  new  (Serman 
constitution  was  conclu<led  on  March 
4,  says  a  dispatch  from  Weimar. 
CloM'rnment  trooj)s  to  the  number  of 
2S.000  have  gathered  in  Berlin,  ac- 
cording to  (iisi)atchesrecei\ed  from  lliat 
city,  to  be  prei)ared  for  the  growing 
Spartacide  menace. 

March  0. — Auti-Americau  riots  in  Berlin, 
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Gramm-Bernstein  iV-i  Ton 
Truck,  with  standard  Three- 
in-One  flare-board  express 
body — zvhich  is  readily  con- 
vertible into  two  other  types. 


The  Extra -Value  Truck, 
Backed  by  a  Good  Name 


The  positive  voucher  for  real  extra- 
value  in  this  i^-ton  Gramm- 
Bernstein,  is  the  name  of  B.  A, 
Gramm. 

Truck-buyers  know  that  name 
means  i8  years  of  truck  building. 
They  know  what  it  has  always 
stood  for. 

So  the  name,  back  of  actual  out- 
standing superiorities,  won  instant 
recognition  of  this  truck  as  ati 
unusual  value. 

Built  as  a  1^-Ton 
Truck  Should  Be 

To  begin  with,  it  is  the  product  of 
the  longest  experience  in  the  truck 
business — dating  back  to  1901. 

Second,  it  is  exactly  what  this  ex- 
perience shows  that  a  good  i^-ton 
truck  should  be. 

It  is  well-engineered  and  well-built. 
It  is  perfectly  balanced,  and  uni- 
formly strong  and  sound  in  all  its 
units. 

Rear  Axle  Good 
for  2-Ton  Duty 

The  rear  axle  is  literally  the  truck 
foundation.  The  one  B.  A.  Gramm 
puts  under  this  vehicle  is  fit  for 
2-ton  duty.  Its  bearing  sizes,  for 
example,  are  one  to  two  points 
larger  than  in  many  2-ton  axles. 

Yet  it  is  specified  for  the  i^-ton 
Gramm-Bernstein.  B.  A.  Gramm 
does  this  as  one  means  of  insuring 
long  life  and  thorough  reliability. 
The  first  4-cylinder  truck  he  built 
in  1906  is  in  service  in  1919. 


These  Gramm-Bernstein  springs 
might  appear  too  heavy,  or  the 
leaves  too  many  for  the  truck's 
capacity. 

Mr.  Gramm's  experience  tells  him 
they  are  precisely  right  for  a  lyi- 
ton  truck.  He  could  use  springs  less 
costly  than  these  of  Vanadium  alloy 
— but  he  will  not  risk  a  fine  truck 
reputation  of  18  years'  standing. 

Costlier  Methods 
Make  a  Better  Truck 

So  all  through.  Longer  life,  better 
service  with  greater  economy;  built 
into  the  truck,  even  at  higher  cost 
of  materials  and  methods. 

By  some,  this  i^-ton  transmission 
probably  would  be  considered  ad- 
mirable for  a  2^-ton  truck.  But 
Mr.  Gramm  knows  the  work  to  be 
done,  and  has  built  it  for  that  work. 

He  does  away  with  the  "whip"  of  a 
one-piece  propeller  shaft  by  using 
a  two-piece  shaft.  Three  universal 
joints  instead  of  two — better  en- 
gineering and  better  results. 

Both  brakes  work  on  the  rear  wheels,  be- 
cause Mr.  Gramm  has  found  that  a  pro- 
peller shaft  brake  causes  excess  wear  on 


The  IV2  toil  Or amni- Bernstein  J'hree-in-One 
body,  with  extra  slatted  panels  added. 


*1895 

F.  O.  B.  Lima,  Ohio 
1^-Ton  Chassis  with  Driver's  Seat 


S'lQ'TC    iJ^-Ton    Chassis  with   all-wcathcr 
±7tD  (-aj^_  doors, curtains  and,\viiidshield. 


$'yi  I  A    iV^-Ton  Truck,  complete  as  illus- 
^Alv   trated  above,  w'th  flare-board  ex- 
press body.whichisconvertibleintoa  slat  ted  ex- 
press body  and  a  covered,  slatted  express  body. 


the  rear  transmission]  bearing.  Again, 
the  Gramm  method  is  more  costly — and 
better. 

The  frame  is  positively  insured  against 
misalignment  and  undue  strain  by  six 
sturdy  cross  members.  These  are  gus- 
seted  for  still  greater  strength;  and  rear 
corner  braces  are  provided,  in  addition 
to  the  customary  corner  gussets. 

The  radiator — Gramm  make  and  design 
— is  spring-cushioned  to  the  frame. 

These  are  strong  evidences  of  unusual 
value.  Without  these  elements,  the  suc- 
cess of  a  truck  is  doubtful. 

Positive  Assurance 
of  Excess  Value 

If  further  assurance  of  downright  excess 
value  were  asked,  we  should  say,  "Dig 
into  Gramm-Bernstein  records  for  per- 
formance, for  low  cost  operation,  for 
honest  seivice." 

We  know  this  truck  to  be  so  much  better 
— the  Gramm-Bernstein  record  is  so  clean 
— that  we  feel  the  two  factors  must 
convince  thoughtful  business  men  and 
truck  buyers. 

Three-In-One  Body 
a  lJ4-Ton  Feature 

A  highly  practical  feature  of  the  i>2-ton 
Gramm-Bernstein  in  its  Three-in-One 
body,  illustrated  on  this  page. 
Other  body  types  are  the  platform  stake 
and. the  slatted  stake,  each  furnished  in 
high,  medium  and  low  styles. 

The  Gramm-Bernstein  line  includes  all 
pratical  capacities  from  l.J^  to  5  tons — 
all  chainless  drive. 

The  Gramm-Bernstein  Motor 
Truck  Company 

Builder  of  the  first  standardized  Liberty 
(U.  S.  A.)  Truck 

Lima,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Extra  slatted  panels  and  tarpaulin  carrier  added 
to  the  standard  flare-board  express  body. 
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COIJP.ATIY   "D"   405th   TSLSGRAPH   BATTALIOE,    S.C. 

US  APO  7rV75,  a:3:hicah  expeditionary  ?orcss. 

BEL'fHEIM  BEX   CASTELLAUR,    HOTISHUGZ,   RHINELAKD. 


]^  Decerr.ber,    1916. 


The   General   Eales  Manag-er 
GARPOPD  LIOTOR   TRUCi:    COMPANY 
Lima,    Ohio,   U.r.i. 

Dear   Sir:    - 


Having  been    in  tlfe   aatomobile  business  for   the  past 
ten  years;    followed    the   motjr   truck   through   its   early  days;    seen  it 
overcome    the  prejudices    of   a   skeptical   public;    I    feel    that   I   can  give   a 
fev/-  v/ords   cf   com.-.ent   on  the    one-and-one-half   ton  Garford. 


The   organization   to  //hich  I    am  attached   received 
...ay    (lrl8).      L'ost    of  us  were   mere   or    less 

we   had   seen   so    little    of   its 


its  motor  ecuipment  last 

skeptical  on   the   Garford    of   this    model;    as 

performance.      .ve  received    tv/elve,    out    of    vhich  number   I    Know   of   none    that 

has   travelled    less -than  seven    thousand  tni^-es.      The   greater  part   of   this 

rrileap-e   .vas    over   shell-pitted   and    -.var-torn  roads;    some   over  cro^s    country 

v/here    tliere  were   no  roads   at    all. 


Since   starting   ino  Germany  we  ht-ve  had   an  adc'itional 
dozen    trucks   of  a  .T.uch  higher*   price;    but   the  men  ?.re  all   strong  for   the 
arford    and   use      very  rure    ros? Ible    to    ride   on    them;    for   they  are    the 

* J  reg?rdleBS    of  road   cond  itiong 
eic:ht    of    these  Trucks  have 


ones    to   reach   the 


or   their 
missed   a 


load. 


destination^irs' 


I   might    say    th 
day's  work.      Some  of   them 


have    never  had   a 


carbon  removed.      I   claim  that    is 
grade   of  gas   and    oil    obtainable. 


ever 
va^Lve  ground   or 


:  ome  record   cont.-idering  the  poor 


:.',y  rea.  on  for   taking   a   personal   interest   in   the 
v/or^   of   the    truc.is    is    that    previous   tc    the  ••var    I  v/ac   a  salesman,    and 
at   one    tixie    distributor,    for    two  v/ell-kno7/n,    highpriced ,    commercial  cars 
and   heavy  duty  trucks.      But    to   date    I    can   truthfully  say   that    I   have 
never   seen    in.  civil   or    in  army   use  a    truck   that    is    the    Garford 's    e'.ual. 
It   win    doubtlecE   be   of   interest    to  you  to  knov;   th-  t    the   Garford    //as 
thefiir^  tj  truck   to   crcgs    'No   T-an's   L'^.nd"into  German    territory/'  after    the 


signing  of  tne  Armistice. 


you  personaj-ly  ^n 


Hoping  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  eetin^ 
,y  return  to  the  States,  I  beg  to  re-riain,. 


Very 


yoia-s 


'-tkMiA.^ 


Address:  Co."D"  405th  Telegraph  3n.  S.c; 
US  APO  775,  American  Expeditionary  forces 


"'^  %tv.r 


x^ 


1st    Lieutenant,  'sigru  1  Corps 


Construct  now  for  a 
greater  and  still  hap- 
pier America  —  {'.  S. 
nrfiintitinit  of  Lohor, 
Will.  h\  Wilson,  Sec'!/. 


The  Garford  Motor  Truck  Company,  Lima,  Ohio 

Motor  Trucks  of  all  Capacities 
Distributors  and  Service  Stations  in  all  Principal  Cities 


says  a  dispatch  from  Coblenz,  have 
put  an  end  to  the  fraternization  of 
Germans  and  Americans  in  the  sector 
now  guarded  b^^  the  American  Army. 

Considerable  artillery  fighting  is  reported 
in  the  vicinity  of  police  headquarters 
in  Berlin.  An  attempt  by  the  Spar- 
tacans  to  storm  the  headquarters  on 
March  5  is  said  to  have  been  repulsed. 

The  German  Government  has  yielded 
to  the  demand  of  the  Radicals  that 
Soviet  features  be  incorporated  in  the 
constitution  now  being  framed,  ac- 
cording to  Berlin  dispatches,  but  the 
Independent  Socialists  are  dsmanding 
out-and-out  Soviet  rule  or  a  prole- 
tariat dictatorship. 
March  7. — -All  the  important  buildings  in 
Berhn  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment troops,  according  to  a  Govern- 
ment wireless  received  in  London. 
The  number  of  dead  and  wounded  in 
the  recent  riots  is  said  to  exceed  400. 

The  American  Mission,  which  is  in  Berlin 
to  look  after  the  welfare  of  prisoners, 
entrenched  itself  in  the  Hotel  Adlon 
behind  a  battery  of  machine  guns  during 
the  attack  of  March  6,  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  the  main  telegraph 
office  by  Spartacan  forces,  says  an  Ex- 
change Telegraph  dispatch  from  Berlin. 
Members  of  the  American  Red-Cross 
Commission  also  were  endangered  by  the 
shooting.  The  battle,  the  dispatch  adds, 
was  the  worst  Berlin  has  yet  seen. 
March  8. — German  Government  troops 
have  supprest  the  armed  revolt  in 
Berlin,  according  to  a  dispatch  from 
that  city,  Aia  Basel,  Switzerland,  and 
are  now  assigned  to  the  task  of  pro- 
tecting workingmen  who  wish  to  return 
to  their  labors.  Gas  and  airplanes  Avere 
used  in  the  attack  on  the  strikers,  ac- 
cording to  the  German  Gazette,  of  Berlin. 

The  general  strike  in  Berlin  is  called  off, 
says  a  dispatch  ,  from  that  city.  The 
Government  has  granted  the  major  part 
of  the  political  demands  of  the  strikers. 

March  9. — Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg 
is  planning  to  use  volunteer  units  in  a 
drive  against  the  Bolsheviki  with  Libau 
as  his  base  of  operations,  it  is  indicated 
by  information  which  has  reached 
American  intelligence  officers,  says  a  dis- 
patch from  Coblenz. 

March  10. — ^Murders,  fighting,  and  plun- 
dering continued  throughout  Sunday, 
March  9,  in  various  parts  of  Berlin, 
says  a  dispatch  from  that  city.  Many 
Spartaeides,  made  prisoners  in  the 
forenoon,  were  summarily  executed 
in  the  afternoon,  following  Secretary 
of  Military  Affairs  Noske's  order  that, 
"any  person  found  fighting  against  the 
Government  Avith  arms  in  his  hands 
Avill  be  shot  immediately."  Several 
hundred  summary  executions  are  re- 
ported from  the  Spartacan  side.  Total 
losses  in  the  recent  riots  amount  to 
$37,500,000,  and  the  total  casualties 
are  estimated  by  the  semiofficial 
Wolff  Bureau  at  1,000. 
Work  is  resumed  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Berlin,  says  a  report  from 
London,  following  the  arrival  of  Presi- 
dent Ebert  and  Secretary  Landsberg 
from  Weimar. 

March  11. — German  troops  have  cap- 
tured the  towns  of  Laiden  and  Schrun- 
den,  northeast  of  Libau,  according  to  re- 
ports received  in  Berlin.  The  Bolshe- 
Adki  Avere  driven  back  Avith  heaA'y  losses. 

Fighting  is  still  going  on  in  Berlin  Avith 
great  fury,  according  to  undated  re- 
ports reeeiA'ed  in  Copenhagen  from  the 
German  capital.  There  is  said  to  be 
special  actiA'itj^  in  the  northern  and 
northeastern  sections  of  Berlin,  Avhere 
both  men  and  Avomen  are  fighting  Avith 
"unexampled  cruelty."  and  the  gOAern- 
ment  troops  are  said  to  be  killing  all 
prisoners  who  fall  into  their  hands. 

In  the  Berlin  suburb  of  Lichtenberg  gOA- 
ernment  troops,  greatly  reenforced,  haAe 
resumed  the  fighting,  says  a  German 
Avireless  dispatch  receiA'ed  in  London. 
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ffipusihess/f  Demanding 

STONE-TEX 

Insteado/OidinaiyRiint 


Where  large  concrete,  stucco,  brick  or  masonry 
buildings  of  any  kind  must  be  coated — big  busi- 
ness men  are  selecting  STONE-TEX  because  it 
not  only  gives  greater  efficiency  but  is  more 
economical  in  the  long  run. 

STONE-TEX  provides  a  smooth,  soft-toned, 
even  finish,  impossible  to  attain  with  ordinary 
paints.  It  fills  all  hair  cracks,  covers  spots  and 
disfiguring  streaks,  and  makes  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  appearance  of  the  building. 

Moreover,    STONE-TEX    dampproofs    the 

building.  Ordinary  paints,  being  intended  for 
wood,  offer  little  resistance  to  moisture,  when 
used  on  masonry.  STONE-TEX,  however,  a 
high-grade  liquid  cement  coating  made  specifically 
for  masonry,  fills  the  pores  with  a  preparation 
hard  as  flint  and  moisture-proof. 

Because  of  this  resistance  to  dampness  and  weather 
elements,  STONE-TEX  retains  its  beauty  and  efficiency 
for  years,  far  outlasting  ordinary  paint.  Keeps  the  build- 
ing dry  and  sanitary.  Suitable  for  new  or  old  walls  and 
furnished  in  a  Aariety  of  pleasing  colors.  Applied  with  a 
brush.     Will  not  chip,  flake  or  peel  off. 

Bear  these  four  facts  in  mind,  before  coating  your  build- 
ing: STONE-TEX  gives  greater  beauty,  dampproofs, 
outlasts  ordinary  paint,  and  is  more  economicaL 

Write  today  for  free   STONE-TEX 
booklet  and  get  full  information. 

THE  TRUS-CON  LABORATORIES 


136  Trus-Con  BIdg. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


"ACATIZE"  Ycur  Cement  Floors 


"Just 
sweep  it 
on  with 
a  broom'* 


Insure  your  cement  floors  against  deterioration 
— indefinitely  postpone  their  relaying  —  by  giA-ing 
them  the  simple,  easy,  inexpensiAC  AGATEX  treat- 
ment. Agatized  cement  floors  are  hard,  durable, 
wear-resisting,  and  will  not  "dust"  or  crumble. 
ImperA'ious  to  oils  and  grease — easA-  to  keep  clean. 

AGATEX  can  be  applied  at  night,  or  even  during 
the  noon  hours,  and  floors  can  be  used  immediately 
afterwards.  Especially  suitable  for  factories,  ware- 
houses, theatres,  schools,  office  buildings,  whereAer 
floors  are  subject  to  Avear.  Write  for  details  of  the 
"AGATEX  Treatment"  and  sample  test  block. 
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^Al?E\VELL  TO  CAMOUFLAGE  '. 
DOFFING  THEIR  WAR  PAINT 'THE 
CUNARD  FAVORITES  ARE  AGAIN 

SAI  LING 
REGULARLY 
TO  EUROPE 


AQUITANIA 
CARMANIA 


MAURETANIA 
CMR  O  NJ  A' 


foR  Full  Infopmation  Apply/to  ■, 
21-24  State  Street  NewYork 

Of{  BftANCMCS  AND^ACENCieS 


Lei  us  Send  you 
our  leaflets  pn  f/ic 
Cunatd  ^ar  Record 


I 


LONG  LIFE  AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT 

By  I't'ane  Kiiilziiig,  M.D.  t-iinple.  sane  advice  by  a 
physician  of  loner  stiirutinsr.  irjitio.  $1.0();  bv  mail, $1.10. 
FUNK  &  AVA(i.\AlJ,S  (  OMrAXY.  I'ulis..  NEW  YORK 


DON'T  PAY  GARAGE 
-       RENT  ANY 


.Ml 

complete  — 
doors,  windows 
and  even  paint.  .-Mlwooil. 
Just  bolt  togetlijer  the  lo 
sections  and  drive  in  your 
car.  Easily  portable.  5 
sizes.  Two-car  size  as 
pictured  on  left  only  $170. 

Write  for  booklet. 


'*Fre-rent" 

Portable 


$, 


95^ 


Garage 

(One-Car  Size) 


MANUFACTURERS'  OUTLET  COMPANY 
Walden  Avenue  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


"*.  -iyr*-;^.^!^. 


AN   ACTUAL    PHOTOGRAPH  OF 

UNCLE  SAM 

Composed  ot  13,000  Soldiers  in  Formation 

'I!  I  Ik  i-fidiciil  (lci>arliir<?  in  pliotoKraphr  pro- 
din  es  woiuit-rfiil  utnl  artistic  pictures.  Otln-T 
ciiibletim  pliotoi^ruphed  at  various  Traininte 
Campaure  the  Llbertj'  Bell,  Anifriciin  1*^kI*% 
Murine  In.siffnia,  Prolilo  of  Prt-sidont  Wilson. 
.to.  Writt-'  :*or  illustrated  hc»ok)et.  Sale* 
[unpositinn  for  StildiiTH  ami  Sailors. 
Orif/inal  Photoijntiih.1,    fl.'Mj   c(rr/t  postpaid. 

MOLE  &  THOMAS,  Photographers 
915  Medinah  BIdg.  Chicago.  Illinois 


AUTO  OWNERS 

£E  BOOK 

iCare  i.  Repair  of  Tires" 

tells  how  to  care  for  yoiii'  tii"es 
in  winter — liow  to  save  two- 
tiiiids  your  tire  expense  — 
how  to  make  your  own  tire 
repairs  for  punctures,  blow- 
outs, cuts  and  tears — how  to 
increase  your  tire  mileap^e — 
iiovv  to  prevent  sand  pock- 
ets, hlo\\-outs,  etc. — wliy  oil  and  water  ruin 
tires  and  reduce  mileage — why  spare  tires  and 
tubes  deteriorate,  correct  inflation,  etc. 

Also  tells  how  the  famous  .Slialer  Vulranizers,  used 
by  more  than  a  million  motorists,  will  enable  vou 
to  make  your  own  tire  refiairs  at  home — ^ave  repair 
bills — >avc   time — m,il;e   tires   yive   double  mileaL;e. 

FREE  to  Any  Car  Owner 

who  sends  >is  name  of  the  garage  from  wliit  h  he  .buys 
hisaiitonuibilesupijlies.  Don't  fail  to  write  for  it  today 

C.  A.  Shaler  Co.,  3051  Fourth  .St.,  Waupun,  Wis. 


In  the  Bremen  city  elections  for  the  State 
Assembly,  the  jSlajority  Socialists  lead 
with  approximately  48,000,  the  Inde- 
l)endent  Socialists  have  received  24,- 
000,  and  the  Spartacans  10,000,  say 
reports  received  in  Amsterdam. 

It  is  reported  from  Basel  that  the  former 
German  Emperor  has  complained 
against  the  climate  in  Holland  and  re- 
quested the  German  Armistice  Commis- 
sion to  secure  from  the  Allies  permission 
for  him  to  go  to  a  warmer  climate, 
like  the  Riviera  or  Egypt,  for  his  health. 

AFFAIRS    IX    RUSSIA    AND    POLAND 

ISIarch  5. — The  National  Council  of  Women 
of  France  and  the  Union  of  Russian 
Women  in  Switzerland  petition  Premier 
Clemenceau,  as  President  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  to  interfere  in  the  sociali- 
zation by  the  Bolsheviki  of  all  women 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twentj'-five  years. 

The  Soi'iel,  Government  of  Russia  hopes 
to  arrange  a  large  loan  in  America  ac- 
cording to  Petrogi-ad  advices  received  in 
Stockholm,  and  is  prepared  to  offer 
in  exchange  important  mining  and  rail- 
road concessions. 

Bolshevik  forces  launched  an  artiUery- 
attack,  after  artillery-])reparalion,  on 
^Nlarch  ,3,  against  the  Allied  positions  on 
the  banks  of)  the  Vaga  River,  says  a 
dispatch  from  .\i-changel.  They  were 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 

March  7. — German  (roops  on  the  Baltic 
coast  have  severely  defeated  the  Bol- 
sheviki and  have  recaptured  Riga, 
according  to  a  report  receiA'ed  by  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Bolshevik  artillery  continues  its  activity 
on  the  Vaga  and  Dvina  fronts,  says  a 
report  from  Archangel.  Headquarters' 
reports  indicate  that  the  Bolshevik 
forces  on  the  Vaga  front  comprise 
about  4,000  men,  with  considerable 
artillery. 

During  the  months  of  December  and 
.January  nearly  100, (XM)  persons  in  the 
city  of  Petrograd  died  from  hunger 
and  as  the  result  of  epidemics,  accord- 
ing to  official  statements  as  reported  by 
Swiss  refugees  arriving  in  Bern. 

Fighting  is  still  going  on  around  Lem- 
berg,  between  the  Poles  and  the 
Ukrainians,  say  dispatches  from  that 
city.  A  renewed  bombardment  of  the 
city  by  the  Ukrainians  is  said  to  have 
resulted  in  considerable  loss  of  life  and 
damage  to  public  buildings  and  works 
of  art. 

The  American  Ambassador  to  Russia, 
Da\itl  K.  Francis,  testifying  before  the 
Overman  Investigating  Committee  at 
Washington,  declares  Russia  is  ruled 
from  Berlin  and  that  no  peace  is  possible 
while  Bolshevism  is  in  power. 

Col.  Raymond  Robins,  fonnerly  head  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  Russia,  characterizes 
portions  of  Ambassador  Francis's  testi- 
nirny  as  false  and  misleading,  says  a 
dispatch  from  Chicago,  and  asks  to  be 
heard  in  reference  to  the  Soriet  Govern- 
ment of  Russia. 

March  9. — Kadish,  which  has  changed 
hands  six  or  se\"en  times,  has  been  re- 
captured by  the  Bolsheviki  from  the 
Americans,  says  a  delayed  dispatch 
from  Arclumgel.  Renewed  bombard- 
ments are  reported  along  th(>  D\ina 
front. 
Pren)ier  Paderewski  of  Poland  arri\-es  in 
Posen  to  explain  to  the  Inter-Allied 
^lission  the  critical  condition  of  tho 
Poles  on  th(>  I^emberg  front,  lie  asked 
for  immediate  ai<l  in  inalcrials  and 
munitions,  says  a  dispatch  from  Posen. 

March  10. — Typhus  is  adding  to  the  hor- 
rors of  hunger  atid  disorder  in  Moscow, 
which  the  poixihitioti  has  christi>ned 
"The  Grav(\vard,"  says  a  British  busi- 
ness man  recently  n'turned  from  tliat 
city,  according  to  a  report  from  Paris. 

^Tarch  11. — .\llied  forces  holding  Vistavka 
on  tho   Vaga    ha\e    been    attacked  by 


Safeguard  Your  Shipments 

Prevent  delays,  losses  and  disputes  arising  from 
illegible  hand-lettering.  The  IDEAL  cuts  bold, 
plain  paper  stencils  of  your  customers'  names  and 
addresses — each  can  be  used  hundreds  of  times. 

^G  in  IT  A  I    STENCIL 

=^  1 1 J  IL/ll«  MACHINE 

It  is  speedy,  accurate,  durable. 
Saves  time,  money  and  trouble. 
Send  today  for  Free  booklet, 
sample  stencils  of  your  name  and 
address  and  particulars  of  our 
Free  Trial  oiler.    Write  at  once. 

IDEAL  STENCIL  MACHINE  CO. 
12  Ideal  Block  Belleville.  III. 

JStiles  Offices  in  Priuctpal  Cities 


FPONOMY 

iienawdhlerEUSES 


insure  inaximuni  safety  anu   minimum 
cost   in   safeguarding  electrical  circuits 
against  the  lire  and  accident  hazards  of 
overloads  and  short  circuits.    An  inex- 
pensive  "Drop  Out"    Renewal    Link    re- 
stores   a    blown    Economy    Fuse    to    its 
original  efficiency.    The  Economy  is  the 
pioneer  renewable  fuse.    As  compared  with 
tho  Use  of  one-time  fuses,  it  cuts  annual  fuse 
maintenam-c  costs  aporoxiniateb'  So'o. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 

Kinzie  and  Orleans  Sts..  CBICAQO,  IT.S.  A. 

^ttr  nianv/aetvr^rn  of'  *'ARKLESS"—the  Non- 

firiieunbti-  yu.tf  vi'th  the  lOO'/r.  Guarantetd 

ItLiiirittftr . 

FioiuMih  Fuses  arf  dlso  m.ide  in  Canada  at  Monlrfal 


American  Mastodon  Pansies 

Tiir«c  iHms**ss  thf  most  robust  vigor, 
larifest  sizi-d  flower*,  superb  round- 
ed form,  irreat  substance,  %-iolt*t 
seetit,  and  marvelous  colors  without 
limit.  The  quickest  to  hloom  atd 
most  durable:  th«*  acme  of  [wrfec- 
tfon  in  i'aniiies.  Seed.  pkt.   lOc. 

Ice-Proof  Plants 

We    KFow   younir.  viirorous  plants 
of     thf     Mastodon     Pansy     in    open 
trround   from  Soptembor-sown  stred 
tliKt  are  ready  for  delivery  from  Jan- 
uary to  end  of  June.     Th«-y  are  hard- 
ened by   tiif    lee   and    snows    of    wii.ler, 
and  in  upriny  are  ready  to  jump  into  viaur- 
^'  •  alis- 


and  in  »prin|r  are  ready  to  jump  int 
ou"  iin'WtJi  nn<rbloon>.  K-ivinp  imnien' 
tiiin.      y><-    mail   plants    safely  to  all 


far 
Maine  to  t'alifornia 


points— 


FRICK-Mixed  colnra.  postpaid.  12  for  Sr>e:  2R  for  60c;    100   for   J2,00: 

i'lUO  for  $it.uO;  1000  for  $16.00.  Will  bloom  at  once, 
BIG1CATAL0CUE  free.  All  flower  and  vea-elablf  need?,  bulbs,  plants. 
and  brrrifs.  We  t^ruw  the  finpi-t  (llndinli.  I)ahliaH,  Cannas.  Irises.  IVo- 
nifS.  Perrnnialn,  Shrubs.  Vinen.  Kerns.  Rofu-n.  Swei't  IVa«,  A«ter*. 
I'hii--h'-»,  H«*rtn.  Rcanfl.  CahbajTr.  Onion*.  Tonialm-s.  S«*ed  C<^n^.  rota- 
toes,  etc.     AM  .si>eciBl  prize  atraint*.  and  many  sltrlinif  novcltli-s. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS.  Inc..  Kloral  Park.  N.  Y. 


Nlajor's 


THE  BEST 
IN  THE 
WORLD 


Cement 


t  ubllshed   1876 

A  Household 
Necessity 

15c.  per  bottle  at  all  dcaleiY. 
Rubber  and  Leather 
Cement,  Same  Price 


By  mail  20c- Major  Mig.  To..  461  I'carl  St..  %    V   ( jiy 

MirslooHASE 

The  Antiseptic  Poivder  to  Slfkc  Into  Your  Shoes 

And  .''iirinkle  in  ihc  T'oot- 
I'.ath.    It  lakes  the  sting cnit  | 
of   corns   and  bunions,  the] 
frioliun  from  the  shoe  audi 
pives   rest   and  eoiiifort  to  ] 
tired,  ailiins:,  .swollen  feet.    | 
The      IMattslnirs      Camp, 
Manual  advise.s  all  men  in 
trtiiiiiiitr  t o shake  FiH^t-Kase 
in  their  shoes  every  morn- 


,^.l 

fe^J 


insi. 

Nothing  relieves  the  pain 
of  tii:ht  or  new  shm'S  so 
quiikly  or  thonnisihly. 

If  you  want   ceiuiine  re- j 
lief,  Allen's  Foot-Kase  will 
Bivo  it  and  give  it  quickly 
d   bv   30,ntX>  testi-i 


a.s  1 


nioi 
i  ti)-.l 
'  wilt 


liiils  from  a 

ay 

re 


11  <ntr  tho  world.    Try  it 
fort  a  hie.     Sold   every- J 


and    be    com 
Don't  accept  any  substitute. 
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eeectftc  lTaTU>por1al[TaTv 
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Original  purchases  of  electric  trucks  and  delivery 
wagons  have  been  added  to  until  hvrge  fleets  are  no«'  es- 
tablished. Many  of  the  owners  of  these  fleets  will  \n- 
recognized  immediately  as  transportation  experts. 

Have  you  investigated  the'economy  in  using  electrics  for 
vour  hauling  and  delivery  (figured  in  dollars  and  cents )  ? 
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StoniKP- Battery  Tractor.  F.Dl'^ON- 

eqiiippecl.        Hauls    lonK    trains   of 

loaded  trailers. 


•>^-^ 


.Storase- Battel  5      Tniek.     KDISON 

CQiiipped.     Does  the  work  of  5  to  12 

liaiid  truckers. 


.Miiiinfr  I.oconiotive.  Edison  enuipped. 

(Miner  wearing  Kdison  KlectricSafety 

.Mine  Lamp.] 


For  electric  commercial  trucks,  for  storage-battery  industrial  trucks  and  tractors, 
for  industrial  and  mining  locomotives,  for  safety  mine  lamps,  farm  light  and  power — 
wherever  dependable  batteries  are  needed,   it  paj's  to  specify  the 

^^  •  1^^  STORAGE 

The  Edison  principle  is  totall}'  different  from  that  of  all  other  storage  batteries.  Other 
batteries  use  lead  peroxide  or  spongj^  lead  in  acid  electrolyte.  Mr.  Edison  chose  nickel 
hydrate,  iron  oxide,  and  an  alkaline  electrolyte.  This  radical  departure  from  old-time 
methods  permits  an  all-steel  construction,  and  altogether  a  battery  of  superior  ruggedness 
and  longer  life  (proved  by  Edison  Storage  l^atteries  in  service  over  six  and  seven  years). 

For  cortrplete  hrfonnation ,  use  the  coupon  or  xcrite  to 
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IMOIU. 


A  PRODUCT  OF 

THE  EDISON 
1  LABORATORIES 


I      Edison    Stoiaoe   Battery   Co.,    -.2.3:3   Lakeside   Ave.,    Oranoe,    N.  J. 

I      Send  me  Bulletins  on 

I  GCommercial  Trucks    """iFamn  Light  and  Power  Plants    ^Industrial  Trucks    HYacht  Lighting 


j  QSafety  Mine  Lamps    ^Industrial  Locomotives  ^Train  Lighting 

|]  nyri/(    naiiit  and  address  on   margin   of  pagt } 


^Lumber  Tractors 
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25000  miles  '  without  repair- 
in  spite  of  drippind  brine 

*^^We  have  used  two  i-ton  Atterbitrys  over  t:co  years,  covering  about  2j.,ooo  miles 
with  each,  with  no  repairs  or  replacements  except  the  grind  in  the  valve." 
— Statement  from  a  zcell-knozvn  ice  cream  manufacturer.     {Name  on  request.) 


1 0  y^ars  of 

truck  mahina  , 

'  t^  experience  . 

\  behind 

\  eacK  // 


PROBABLY  no  other  business 
is  quite  so  hard  on  a  motor 
truck  as  the  ice  cream  business. 
The  constantly  dripping  brine 
finds  its  way  to  every  unprotected 
part,  and  quickly  rusts  it  out. 

But  so  completely  are  all  work- 
ing parts  protected  in  an  Atterbury 
that  it  is  practically  immune  to 
corrosion. 


It  is  this  same  conscientious 
forethought  in  every  detail  of 
Atterbury  construction  that  in- 
sures ov/ners  against  trouble,  no 
matter  how^  unusual  or  hard  the 
usage  it  receives. 

Before  you  buy  your  next  molor 
truck  get  the  best  engineer  you 
know  to  investigate  the  Atterbury 
for  you.  Write  today  for  the  name 
of  the   nearest   Atterbury    dealer. 


ATTERBURY   MOTOR   CAR    COMPANY 
BUFFALO.    N.    ^. 


\  MOTOR    TRUCKS     OF    ^  "MAXIMUM       SERVICE  1 
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BoJshcviki  with  infantrv  ami  heuAy 
artiIler\«-ftT*e,  says  a'  dispatcli  from 
Arehangol.  The  Allied  troops,  greatly 
outnumbered,  are  said  to  be  still  in 
occupation  of  the  ruins. 
^Moscow  and  Petrograd  are  reported  to  be 
without  fuel  of  any  kind,  in  advices 
received  by '  the  State  Departme'nt, 
says  a  dispatch  from  Washington. 
The  deaths  in  Petrograd  are  estimated 
at  4,000  daily,  chiefly  from  typhoid 
and  smallpox.  Chinese"  'soldiers  are 
said  to  have  been  arrested  in  Moscow 
for  selling  human  flesh  for  food  to  the 
famine-stricken  population. 

FOREIGN 

Marcli  5. — The  British  Government  has 
decided  to  release  all  Irish  political 
prisoners,  says  the  London  Dalh/  Mtiil. 
I"  order  to  prevent;  public  demonstrar 
Hons  the  prisoners  will  be  ,3^turned 
to  Ireland  in  small- parties. <^>j».'^  ^ 

As  the  result  of  representations  bx  Amei-i- 
can  officials,  the  British-Goyernig^nt  has. 
consented  to  tlie  removal  of  all  censor- 
ship on  business,  commercial,  and^other 
messages,  says  a -report  from  Paris.      -^ 

All  Canada  has  been  stirred  ^by  charges 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Sir  Sam  Hughes,  former  Minister  of 
Militia,  that  officers  commanding  the 
Dominion's  fo.ces  in  France  needlessly 
sacrificed  the  lives  of  their  men  in  order 
to  advance  themselves,  says  a  dispatch 
from  Toronto.  . 

The  police  of  Paris  haye  arrested  two 
sei'geants  of  the  American  Army,  says  a 
report  from  that  city,  ■  charged  with 
complicity  in  a  plot  to  steal  and  dispose 
of  American  army  stores. 

March  7. — According  to  a  statement  issued 
by  Canadian  Military  Headquarters 
in  New  York,  from  eight  to  twenty- 
seven  men  were  killed  in  the  Canadian 
Army  riots  near  Abergele,  Wales.  Dis- 
content over  delay  in  sailing  for  home 
is  said  to  have  caused  the  outbreak. 

Jews  are  being  massacred  in  large  num- 
bers in  eastern  Galicia  and  the  Ukraine, 
according  to  the  Jewdsh  Press  Bureau 
in  Stockholm.  Reports  received  from 
the  Yiddiiiche  Morgenpost,  of  Vienna, 
state  that  400  families  haA'e  been  wiped 
out  at  Proskurov,  in  the  Ukraine,  east 
of  Leniberg. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  reports  London,  pro- 
viding for  ermpulsory  serA'ice  for  the 
British  Army  of  c^c  ipati^n  in  Germany. 
The  Army,  according  to  the  bill,  would 
be  composed  of  900,000  men. 

March  9. — ^Korea  declared  its  independence 
of  Japan  at  one  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  Saturday,  March  1,  according 
to  a  telegram  received  by  the  Korean 
National  Association  of  San  Francisco 
from  Shanghai.  The  message  added 
that  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  the  Korean  Government  would  be 
urged  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 
Following  a;n  attempt  to  arrest  a  party 
of  American  sailors  who  Avere  "shoot- 
ing craps"  near  the  Eagle  Hut  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  London,  London  police 
were  attacked  by  United  States  and 
Canadian  soldiers,  says  a  dispatch  from 
London.  Several  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Military  Police,  on  endeavoring 
to  take  control  of  the  rioters,  were 
severely  beaten  by  British  policemen. 

March  10. — Practicalls^  all  American  sol- 
diers and  sailors  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  London  district  as  a  sequel  to 
the  riot  of  March  9,  says  a  dispatuli  from 
London.  A  combined  American  Naval 
and  Military  Board  is  conducting  an 
inquiry  into  the  ease. 

A  tunnel  under  the  English  Channel  is 
being  considered  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. Andrew  Bonar  Law,  the 
government  spokesman,  announces  in 
tbe  House  of  Commons,  partly  as  a 
r'_eisure  for  giving  eniplojment  ^to 
discharged  soldiers.  .    . '.  ' 


When  you  see  red,  and 
your  teeth  come  together 
with  a  click,  and  you  could 
break  a  chair  or  something 
— don't  do  it!    Grab  your 

pipe,  jam  it  full  of  good  tobacco  and  light  it  right  aWa^. 
few  minutes  later  you'll  be  glad  you  did  so. 


A 


But  in  that  few  minutes  you  want  a  pipe  that  won't  talk 
back.    You  want  a 


UNIVERSAL^/    PIPE 


The  W.  D.  C.  triangle  trade- 
mark.  has  been  the  sign  of 
supreme  pipe  value  for  more  than 
50 years.  It  is  not  only  on  euery 
Wellington,  but  also  on  other 
pipes  that  we  make  of  every 
style,  size  and  grade.  Price  for 
price,  grade  for  grade,  there 
is  no  belter  pipe   made   than    a 

W.  D.  C. 


A  Wellington  never  sputters  or  gurgles  or 
hands  you  anything  you're  not  look- 
ing for.  The  well  keeps  all  moisture 
and  loose  tobacco  to  itself.  The  big, 
satisfying  draughts  of  clean,  cool,  sweet  smoke 
flow  up,  away  from  your  tongue,  through  the 
top  opening  in  the  bit. 


The  Wellington  is  the  real  thing,  right  through.  The  bowl  is  genuine 
French  briar,  seasoned  by  our  own  process,  so  as  to  break  in  sweet  and 
mellow.     The  bit  is  solid  Vulcanite.     The  workmanship  is  fine. 

You  ought  to  have  a  Wellington.  It's  chosen  oftener  than  any  other  pipe. 
All  good  dealers  offer  Wellingtons  in  many  shapes,  sizes  and  grades  at  75 
cents  and  up.      There  is  no  better  value  in  a  pipe. 

WM.   DEMUTH    8c    CO.,   NEW  VORK 

\A/OR  L.  d's     l.  a  r  g  e  s  t      pipemanuFacturers 
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Flags  indicate  i  8  refineries  and  works 
producing  Gargoyle  Lubricants 


Lubricants 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  service 


Anew  science  writes  its  mark 
across  the  faces  of  two  hemi- 
spheres. The  last  50  years  have 
been  called  the  Mechanical  Age. 
The  50  years  ahead  will  bring  the 
age  of  Mechanical  Ktficiency. 

In  1913  an  international  con- 
ference of  \  acuum  Oil  Company 
executives  and  en^rineers  from  14 


\^ 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Sptcidimta  in  the  manufatturf  of  htgh-grad* 

tuhrtrant*  for  et'mru  rtauM  nf  marhinrrt/. 

Ohtnifmhlr  ri-rrt/iihere  in  fhr  iti*rU 


NEW  YORK.  USA 


T^ 


LlN 
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Pins  indicate  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  2  50  ports  where  Gargoyle 
Lubricants  are  stocked 


countries  finalized  the  lubrication 
ideal — the  right  oil  in  the  right 
place  in  the  right  way. 

Lubrication  as  developed  by 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  be- 
came a  science  which  has  opened 
the  way  to  a  new  mechanical  effi- 
ciency for  the  age  ahead. 

The  work  must  go  on. 


6^!^^^ 


Lubricants 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  service 


k 


n 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Sv^eialista  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade 

lubricants  for  every  clats  of  machinery. 

Ohtainahle  et'erj/ivhere  in  the  woj'IH 


NEW  YORK.  U.  S.  A. 
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DOMESTIC 

March  7. — The  ^Marine  Workers'  Affihation 
and  the  Raih-oad  Administration,  by 
an  agreement  on  wages  and  working 
conditions,  release  40  per  cent,  of  the 
men  who  have  been  on  strike  on  fen'ies 
and  other  raib-oad  boats  in  New  York 
Harbor.  Six  of  the  independent  boat- 
owners  also  signed  the  scale,  which 
grants  the  eight-hour  day  with  a 
graduated  wage  increase. 

All  danger  of  a  railroad  financial  catas- 
trophe, which  threatened  to  develop 
by  reason  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
pro%ade  funds,  has  been  averted,  it  is 
announced  in  New  York,  as  the  result 
of  a  plan  by  which  Wall  Street  will  aid 
in  financing  the  roads. 
March  8. — Retention  wnthin  the  Army  of 
about  200,000  men  obtained  OBiginaUy 
through  the  drafts  and  by  transfer  from 
the  National  Guard,  is  planned  bj'  the 
W"ar  Department  in  building  up  the 
temporary  military  establishment  of  the 
nation,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  General  March,  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  New  Y'^ork  Harbor  strike,  "instead 
of  being  near  the  end,  is  hardly  begun," 
according  to'  a  declaration  of  the  strik- 
ers' committee.  The  agreement  with  the 
railroads  has  not  been  accepted  by  the 
workers,  and  only  ferries  are  running. 

Early  return  of  the  railroads  to  opera- 
tion by  the  companies  which  own  them, 
and  the  passage' of  legislation  to  enable 
private  ownership  to  be  successful,  are 
advocated  by  Howard  Elliott,  presi- 
sent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
in  an  address  delivered  in  Chicago. 

The  railroad  shoi)-workers.  says  a  dis- 
patch from  Washington,  have  pre- 
sented demands  to  the  United  States 
Railway  Administration  for  a  further 
raise  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  effective 
from  January  1,  191!). 

March  10. — Following  demonstrations  of 
the  unemployed  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
15,000  State  Guard  are  ordered  to  be 
in  readiness  for  imnu'diate  duty  there, 
says  a  dispatch  from  Albany.  P*re- 
vention  by  the  Buffalo  police  of  a  great 
demonstration  arranged  by  the  un- 
employed added  to  the  tension,  say 
reports  from  that  city. 

Tli(>  radif-als  of  the  United  States  have 
united  under  the  banner  of  Bolshevism, 
according  to  a  memorandum  trans- 
mitted by  Postmaster-CJeneral  Burle- 
son to  the  Overman  Investigating 
Committee,  and  are  planning  to  oAer- 
thro\v  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  a  bloody  revolution. 

Conviction  under  the  Espionage  Act  of 
PiUgene  V.  Debs,  tiie  Socialist  leader, 
is  sustained  by  th(>  Supreme  Court  in 
a  unanimous  opinion.  He  was  sen- 
tenced by  the  lower  court  to  ten  jears' 
imprisonment. 

The  International  Harvester  Co..  of 
Chicago,  announces  that  its  30.000 
enij)loyees  will  take  a  secret  ballot  on 
Marcli  12  on  the  question  of  atloptiiig 
an  "industri.al  council"  plan  gi\'ing  the 
workers  equal  voice  with  the  manage- 
ment in  shaping  company  policie^  per- 
taining to  working  conditions  and  wages. 
March  11. — Th(>  situation  at  Buffalo, 
where  disturbances  in  connection  with 
unemployment  resulted  in  military 
threats,  is  reported  to  continue  crit- 
ical. Renewed  applications  for  a 
permit  to  hold  a  panide  of  the  un- 
emj)loyed  have  been  n>fused. 

Riots  by  unemployed  thn-nten  the  whole 
State  unless  m(>asures  are  taken  to  find 
work  for  discharged  soldiers  and  war- 
workers,  says  Dr.  G«'orge  W.  Kinhwcy. 
Fe<lcral  Director  of  th«»  Unitetl  States 
Employment  Service,  in  a  statement 
given  out  in  New  "S'ork  City. 

The  New  York  Harbor  strike  results  in  a 
tie-up  of  transatlanti.'  shipping,  in- 
cluding liners  engjvged  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  troops  and  passengen«.  Gov- 
ernment in(cr\cntion  is  under  disi'us- 
sion,  says  a  report  from  Wa-hinglon. 
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THE  FRANKLIN  CAR 


THE    exceptional    performance    of.   the 
Franklin  (^ar  makes  its  market  the  fastest 
growing  and  most  permanent  in  the  fine  car  field. 

Motorists  are  today  investigating  perform- 
ance and  what  makes  it  possible.  They  are 
discovering  why  the  Franklin  Car  delivers  the 
motoring  satisfaction  they  have  been  seeking, 
while  a  change  of  make  in  the  past  has  only 
exchanged  familiar  troubles. 

The  significant  facts  in  this  exceptional 
performance  of  the  Franklin  Car  are:— com- 
fortable riding  on  rough  or  smooth  roads;  ease 
of  control  and  safety;  light  weight  and  flexi- 
bility; all  season  usability;  no  water  to  boil  or 
freeze;  no  starting  troubles;  combined  with 
unmatched  economy — 

2l?  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 
10,000  miles  to  the  set  of  tires 
50%  slower  yearly  depi^eciation 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


A  NEW  YORK  BUSINESS  MAN  IV RITES:     "The  giaiul  average  mile- 
age on  gasoline  lias  been  twenty-six  miles  to  tlie  gallon,  and  the  car 
leqiiiies  no  greater  quantity  of  lubricating  oil  than  other  makes, 
tire  mileage,  it  has  done  better  than  you  tokl  me  it  would." 

ANOTHER  Oll'NER  WRITES:  "Tlie  two  rear  tires  on  my  Franklin 
covered  14,000  miles,  and  one  of  the  front  tires  is  still  on  with  a 
record  of  19,600  miles  and  looks  good  for  a  lot  more." 
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Attractive,  Available 
Legitimate  Investments 

Why  should  you  buy  worth- 
less stocks  from  sharpers  when 
you  can  buy  time -tested, 
standard  securities  in  the 
legitimate  market? 

Baby  Bonds  bring  invest- 
ment within  the  reach  of  all. 

Some  of  the  best  yield  from 

53^%  to  7%. 

Send  for  list  of  Baby  Bond 
offerings. 

John  Mukr  ^  Co. 

^^  SPECIALISTS    IN  ^ 

Odd  Lots 

61   Broadway;,  NiY 


FIRST  FARM 
MORTCAGES 


On  Improved  Farms  In  Best 
Oklahoma  Farming  Districts 

All    loans  placed    conservatively,  only 
by  exi)ert  appraisers,  in  very  best  farming 
sections  of  Oklahoma. 
Not  one  cent' of  loss  to  investors  oVi  more 
than  j:i, 000,000  in  loans  platx;cl. 
MortRagesin  amrttincs  to->^uit  you.  t6r  terms 
of  varyinK  lencth  Tnt'v-neryon  t'-o  anil  the  j^c- 
eurity  isalis<:»lutely  choice  with  land  values  con- 
stantly incrcasin^^.l-'ull  information  on  refjuest. 

AURELIUS  SWANSON  CO..  Inc. 

Assets  ov^r  $400,000.00 

Nnt'l   Hank    llllltr..  Ilk  Uhoiiill  I  il  > .  OLIu. 


First  Lien  Mortgage 

GOLD  BONDS 

secured  by  21  .Vpartni.nt  Hric  k  structure, 
located  in  .'\TI..A.NT.\.  GKORGI.-V. 

Lawrence  Apartments 

Three    O)    year  ..earnings.    S.'S.oa.'.uo.       I  his    l«)nd    isjiie. 

$36, .500.00.    Interest  payable  to  Trustees,  monthly,    .\nnual 

payment  paid  Trustees,  monthly.    Free  from  Federal  Income 

Tax  up  to  4%. 

Ask   for  Ijooklet  "MILLER  SERVICE,  how  this 
insures  and   protects  the  tjond-huyer's  investment 
interifsts,"  and  descriptive  "Circular  1.59." 
G.  I,.  MILLER   &    COMPANY 

1019  Ilurtz  Bulldinii,  .\tlanta.  Ga. 

7>.j_y  City,  8%-Farm — First  Mortgages.  Our  own 
ft/  money  invested  in  all  mortgages  offered  inves- 
/rt  tors.  Our  farm  mortgages  are  made  only  on 
/  v/  Central  Te.xas  black  waxy,  hog-wallow  lands. 
Not  more  than  50%  of  value  loaned — usually 
less.  Twenty  years  in  business.  Write  for  booklet,  "Safe 
Investments." 

R.  0.  GULP  &  COMPANY,  ^S,\^^ 


Private  Schoul  Manager 

Field  Ol'ticer  U.S.  .\rmy — 12  years  (Rivalry  and 
-Statt — business  experience- — wide  social  con- 
nections—45 — bachelor — will  take  over  man- 
agement of  large  Preparatory  School,  military 
or  not,asSu|)erintendent  or  Resident  Triiste<-. 
Academic  side  to  Im;  sub-directed  by  Mead 
Master  or  Principal.  Policy  to  lie  progressive, 
based  on  thorough  studied  knowledge  of  the 
American  boy.     .Address 

Box  A,  care  Literary  Digest. 


10 
Day 


iO,000  Miles 

\fiuaianteedand 
I  No  Punctures 


ilAfter  ten  years  test  by  thou- 
jlpHnilsot  ear  users.  BrictBon 
I  PueuuiuticTireshoveBolvoil 

6'     Deumatic  tire  problem. 
oayriilinK,Bbsolulel5  proof 
'  agninst      punctures,     blow-  | 
outa. ruts, rim  cut,HkiihiinK, 

u\\.  Rannlinc.  In  nhort  truuble 
proof.  Writton  lO.onOmile  Kuar- 
anti-.i.  Some  no  16  to  20,000. 

TRY  'EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
Mako   un  prove  it.      IXtn't  pay  if  I 
not    nBti»lii'il.      Wrilo    to-day   for  ( 
ili-tJiila  of  most  liiii-'ral.  convinriiiK 
"Krrc    Trij»i"    plan    t-vi-r    uiTvn-ii. 
S,>nlwith  illiiMtrat4jd.»l»'»cripUvobook  1 
The  BrlctsonMlg.  Co.  Di'pt.    M.SS  | 
no  W.  I).  W.  ItliJtr.,   Omaha.  Nuhr. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


A  YEAR  OF  FEWEST  FAILURES- 
DO   MEN  FAIL? 


-WHY 


LAST  year  only  9,331  failures  were 
reported  to  Bradstreet's  Journal,  as 
against  13,029  in  1917,  16,496  in  1916, 
19.035  in  1915,  and  16,769  in  1914.  In  other 
words,  failures  in  1918  were  28  per  cent, 
below  those  of  1917,  which  in  turn  fell  21 
per  cent,  below  those  of  1916,  the  latter 
in  turn  falling  13  per  cent,  below  those  of 
the  record  calendar  year  1915.  The  net 
decline  from  1915  to  1918  was  fuUy  .50 
per  cent.  From  the  hitherto  low-record 
year  of  the  past  thirty-five,  1906,  there  was 
a  decline  of  half  of  1  per  cent.,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  were  423,000  more 
people  engaged  in  business  in  1918. 

Bradstreet's  notes  that  notwithstanding 
the  slowing  down  in  business  that  followed 
fast  upon  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and 
the  interruption  to  trade  at  many  centers 
by  the  influenza,  "so  great  was  the  mo- 
mentum in  business  and  so  profitable  had 
been  the  previous  months'  trade  that  the 
lowest  monthly  totals  of  casualties  ever 
recorded  were  reached  in  the  closing 
quarter  of  the  year."  Liabilities  did  not 
shrink  so  gi-eatly  as  did  failures,  but  the 
year's  total,  .$137,907,644,  was  17  jjer 
cent,  below  that  of  1917  and  about  40 
per  cent,  of  the  1914  total,  while  smaller 
than  in  any  previous  year  back  to  190(). 
From  these  figures  Brtidstreet's  notes  again 
that  business"  life  "was  comparatively  safe 
in  1918 — safer,  indeed,  than  in  any  previous 
year  for  whicii  there  are  records."  A  fact 
often  lost  sight  of  is  that  failures  always 
represent  a  small  percentage  of  the  number 
of  men  in  business.  The  business  death- 
rate  in  1918  was  only  al)Out  half  of  1  per 
cent.  What  is  more  remarkable  is  that 
the  rate  "never  exceeded  1  J/o  per  cent., 
even  in  the  worst  year  since  Bradstreet's 
first  compiled  these  statistics."  The  an- 
cient tradition  that  the  larger  number  of 
those  entering  business  life  ar<>  doomed  to 
ultimate  failure  "lacks  a  well-founded 
statistical  basis."  The  Bradstreet's  writer 
says  further: 

"The  most  destructive  period  in  the 
country's  history  as  regards  failures  was 
the  first  full  year  of  the  Great  War — 
August.  1914,  to  July,  1915,  inclusive — 
when  19,948  failures  occurred.  In  the 
year  ending  with  July,  1918,  th<^  fourth 
full  year  of  the  war,  the  number  of  failures 
was  10,993,  a  decrease  of  81  per  cent,  from 
the  ojjpning  year  of  the  war.  In  the  same 
period  liabilities  were  S147,1SS,112,  a 
d(>crease  of  57  per  cent.  Following  ar<> 
the  figures  for  the  last  year  of  i)eace  and  the 
four  full  years  of  war: 

Year  ending  July  Numbrr  Liabilities 

1014    15,324  $;t;i2,40n.(KIO 

1915      19,048  344,U0O,O(H) 

1016 17,020  10,5.H(K1.0(K) 

1017." H.ofiO  172.701.S.50 

191b 10,093  147,1SS,110 

"Large  commercial  and  manufacturing 
failures  in  1918  numbered  191,  as  against 
213  in  1917,  207  in  1916.  and  303  in  1915, 
and  lial)iiities  of  these  were  S56,7()(t.(KK),  as 
against  .•?;.")4.(KH),0(K)  in  1917  and  1<»1S  and 
S1()3,()00,()(H)  in  1915.  Hank  susi>ensions 
in  191.S  totaled  27.  as  against  29  in  1917, 
41  in  1916,  S5  in  1915.  and  130  in  1914,  ami 
liabiliti(>s  of  these  in  1918  were  SIO.662,237. 
as  against  $18.()20,134  in  1917,  .$5,980,798 
in  1916,  S33. 412.739  in  1915,  and  .$47,()36,- 
647  in   1911. 

"Tlie  list  of  large  failures,  other  than 
l)anUing  siisiM-nsions,  shows  that  the  build- 
ing aiitl  allieil  trades  were  hit  hard  by  the 
events  of  the  year.     Thus  some  twenty-one 


builders  and  contractors  suspended  with 
liabiUties  of  .$6,850,000,  and  fourteen 
lumber,  brick,  and  other  building-material 
manufacturers  and  dealers  stopt  owing 
$2,900,000.  Automobile  and  truck  con- 
cerns also  felt  it  a  year  of  strain,  some 
eighteen  concerns  closing  dowm,  owing 
$6,200,000.  Nine  hotels  with  liabilities  of 
$4,782,000  and  six  department-stores  lailed, 
owing  $2,610,000. 

"Failure  returns  for  1918  reflected  un- 
precedented prosperity  of  a  vast  jjropor- 
tion  of  the  country's  inhabitant*^,  due 
mainly  to  the  stimulus  of  a  highly  success- 
ful war  conducted  at  a  distance,  so  that  few 
unfavorable  effects  were  to  be  seen  or  felt. 
The  results  were  total  business  casualties 
below  anything  witnessed  for  a  third  of  a 
century,  habilities  that  compared  favor- 
ably with  anj'  but  the  best  of  years,  an  uu- 
precedentedly  small  number  of  banking 
casualties,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of 
failures  to  those  engaged  in  business  than 
e\er  before  recorded.  It  might  be  added 
that  there  also  occurred,  w^hat  was  only 
once  before  noted,  and  then,  by  the  way. 
in  a  very  unfavorable  year,  an  actual 
decrease  in  the  number  in  business.  In 
other  words,  there  was  added  to  excep- 
tionally favorable  business  conditions, 
abundant  cash  demand,  and  closely  cur- 
tailed credit,  a  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  traders  among  whom  was  to  be  divided 
a  \()lunie  of  demand,  in  money  Aalue  at 
least,  never  before  equaled. 
'  "There  were  some  unfavorable  features 
met  with  in  the  year,  notably  extremes  of 
cold  and  heat  in  winter  and  sunuuer,  a 
st'A-e^'e  drought  causing;  partial  failures  of 
corn  and  cotton,  aii  unprecedentedly  fatal 
ei)i(leniic,  government  int*^rdiction  ending 
in  j)artial  paraly.>jis  of  a  number  of  im- 
portant, industries,  notably  building,  brew- 
ing, distilling,  and  aiittunobile  v  manu- 
facturing, and  accompajiying  restriction 
of  all  but  most  essential  operations  in 
other  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
first  and  foremost  a  hot-house  stimulation 
of  all  lines  aiding  in  war-operations,  im- 
mense demands  from  government  sounes 
for  all  kinds  of  materials  and  produfTs 
that  could  be  u.sed  in  war,  active  employ- 
ment at  high  wages  for  all  who  could  work 
with  their  hands,  and  a  vastly  enhirged 
purchasing  power  of  the  mass  of  the  j)eople; 
all  of  these  reflected  in  a  level  of  prices 
never  before  witnessed,  which  gaw  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  large  imirgins  of 
profits.  Hence  it  was  that,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  wa«  noticed  even  in  the  pre- 
ceding ver>'  favorable  year  1917.  buyers 
sought  sellers,  cash  sales  were  greattr 
than  ever  before,  and  credits  were  cur- 
tailed as  sellers'  fancies  dictated." 

It  is  noted  in  the  same  article  that  "more 
than  ever  before  the  statistics  showed  that 
the  ])ersonal  el<>ment  was  the  mainsiinni: 
of  l)usiness  success  or  failure."  On<  •wiujil 
almost  assert  that  "only  those  failed*' who 
lacked  the  bar«>  essentials  of  good  busi- 
ness equiiuuent  or  judgment."  On  this 
l>oint  the  writer  says  in  detail: 

"Busine.'^s  success  or  failure  is  largely 
personal — in  other  words,  that  the  in- 
dividual hims(>lf  is  largely  responsible  for 
failure  to  succeed  in  business — there  has 
been  no  higher  percentag<'  of  jM-rsoiial 
liability  established  than  in  the  year 
rectMitly  closed.  In  that  year  S(i  |>er  cent, 
of  liie  failures  were  classed  as  ihi«'  to  the 
individual,  aiiti  only  14  jht  cent,  were 
charged  to  extrant>ous  causes.  In  1917 
85  pt^r  cent,  of  all  failures  were  eiiarged  to 
the  individual  and  only  15  |H>r  cent,  to 
outside  causes:  in  1916  the  proportions  were 
SI. 5  per  ctMit.  personal  ami  IS. 5  per  cent. 
non-I)ersonal.  and  in  1915  the  proportions 
were  74.4  ami  25. (i  per  cent.,  respeilively. 
Never  before  1917  in  the  quarter  century 
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Standajrd  Eight 

A  Powder  ml  Car 
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The  car  in  the 
illustration  is  the 
New  Four  Passen= 
ger  Sport  Model. 

Note  winged 
wind-shield  and 
improved  venti' 
lator. 


Why  we  make  so 

Powerful  a  Car 

The  joy  of  motoring,  like  most  of  the  joys  of  life, 
comes  from  the  use  of  power. 

To  be  conscious  that  there  is  no  hill  you  need  to 
avoid,  no  motor-way  where  your  car  cannot,  with' 
out  effort,  hold  your  place  on  the  road,  is  to  realize 
the  top  joy  of  automobiling.  Some  say  that  this 
happiness  which  lies  in  the  sense  of  Power  is  just 
plain  vanity.  Call  it  whatever  you  will,  ^very  car 
owner  likes  the  sensation  which  comes  from  the 
control  of  Power. 

The  eightythree  horsepower  of  the  Standard 
Eight  levels  hills. 

A  Powerful  Car  Made  by  a  Powerful  Company 
Unrestricted  Production 

The  Standard  Eight  is  made  by  the  Standard  Steel 
Car  Company  of  Pittsburg — one  of  the  largest 
industrial  plants  in  the  world. 

The  production  of  Standard  Eight  cars  from  now 
on  will  be  unrestricted.  New  territories  will  be 
opened — dealers  will  ;  receive  quotas  of  cars  that 
will  take  care  of  their  j  needs  and  deliveries  will  be 
made  promptly.        '    '< 

The  immense  company  behind  this  car  is  a  guar' 
antee  of  a  sound  permanent  business  for  responsible 
dealers.  i      .        ■ 

Dealers  are  invited  to  write  for  the  particulars 
of  our  agreements  and  terms. 

STANDARD  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY 
Pittsbuvg,  Pa. 
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Is  your  motor  cheating? 

How  to  know  your  motor's  secrets 


CAN  you  tell  when  you 
are  wasting  power? 
How  do  you  know  all 
yovu"  cylinders  are  doingtheir 
full  work  1  You  may  be  wast- 
ing power  and  not  know  it. 
That  means  wasting  gas  and 
money. 

There  is  only  one  efficient 
way  to  tell  just  how  healthy 


your  motor  is.  Put  a  G-Piel 
Cut-Out  on  your  car.  It  will 
tell  your  motor's  secrets. 

Then  you  can  detect  the 
quality  of  every  explosion 
— you  can  be  sure  every  cyl- 
inder is  doing  its  full  work. 

Sales  Department 
EDWARD  A.  CASSIDY  CO.,  Inc. 
280  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


The  G-Piel  Muffler  Cut -Out 

PIEL  PKOUUCr 

"  Tells  the  motor's  secrets  " 


SaVe 


^e  Classic 
AQi  Priced  H25. 10 


Onlfeur  New  Home 

ryou  contemplate  builditiR.  our  new 
catiilo^;  will  bo  invaluable  to  you.  It  is  the 
Book  de  Luxe,  the  most  elaborately  prepared 
book  of  its  kind  ever  issued.  Select  your  home. 
From  the  modest  cottage  to  the  imposintr  man- 
sion—all illustrated  in  colors.  '*  is  the  work  of 
the  best  architects  of  the  country. 

Sterling  System  Homes 

are    absolutely  perfect    in    every  detail. 

Ready  to  erect  -every  part  cut  to  exactness. 
Nothing  for  your  carpenter  to  do  but  put  the 
parts  together.  All  waste  of  time  and  material 
eliminated.  This  means  a  tremendous  saving  to 
every  home  builder. 

New  1919   Sterling   System  Book 

gives  valuable  buildinK  informaton  on 
every  page.  An  endles.-^  variety  of  plans  to 
choose  from.  It  means  a  big  saving  in  time  and 
money.    Send  Zbc  and  coupon  below. 


Send  This  Coupon  \ 

and  25c  and  we  will  send  you  our  DeLuxe  Book  ■ 

of  Sterling  Homes.   This  is  the  most  beautiful  ■ 

book  of  its  kind  ever  published.    Every  pros-  ■ 

pective  home  builder  should  have  a  copy  for  ■ 

the  valuable  building  information  it  contains.  ! 


fnlemational  Mill ATimbcr Co. , Dtpi  2403,  Bar Gty.Mich. 
Enclosed  find  25c   (or  your    1919  DeLuxe 
Book  of  Sterling  System  Home*. 

Name „ 

Address _ _ 

City SlaU 


of  Bradstreet' s  experience  in  this  sort  of 
statistical  work  was  the  percentage  due  to 
the  individual  himself  as  high  as  85  per 
cent.,  the  nearest  approach  to  this  being 
82  per  cent,  reached  in  1910  and  82.."] 
per  cent,  reached  in  1890.  To  fully  under- 
stand the  above  statements,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  e.xamine  Brad.streefs  groupings 
of  the  causes  of  failure  proceeding  from  or 
inherent  in  the  individual  as  compared 
with  those  outside  of  his  control. 

A. — Due  to  faults  of  those  failing: 

Incompetence  (irrespective  of  other  causes). 

Iiiexperieuce  (without  other  iiicomi)ctcncc). 

Lack  of  capital. 

Unwise  credits. 

Si)eculatioii  (outside  regular  business). 

Neglect  of  business  (due  to  doubtful  habits). 

Personal  extravagance. 

Fraudulent  disixwitioii  of  property. 

B. — Not  due  to  faults  of  those  failing: 

Specific  conditions  (disaster,  war,  floods,  etc.). 
Failures  of  others  (of  apparently  solvent  debtors). 
Competition. 


BradslreeVs  definition  of  a  business 
failure  is  that  it  "must  involve  some  loss 
to  (-reditors  of  individuals,  firms,  or  cor- 
porations engaged  in  ordinary  commercial 
operations.''  Under  this  classification, 
failiu-es  of  professional  men,  such  as 
physicians,  lawyers,  and  actors,  as  well 
as  stockbrokers  and  real-estate  dealers, 
also  old  l)ankruptcies  passing  through  the 
United  States  courts,  have  no  i)lace, 
since  these  generally  are  dissociated  from 
the  recognized  commercial  life  of  the 
country.  Failures  to  succeed,  without 
loss  to  creditors,  are,  therefore  not  em- 
braced in  the  data.  Brads'reet's  statistics 
do,  however  include  "all  suspensions  of 
banks  and  other  strictly  financial  institu- 
tions, even  if  these  susjxmsions  i)rove  only 
temporary."  From  18'H)  until  1912  lack 
of  capital  was  the  leading  cause  of  failure. 
In  1912  incompetence  forged  to  the  front, 
and  althopa-^sed  in  turn  by  lack  of  capital 
in  1913  and  1914,  incompetence  in  191."> 
again  took  and  has  since  held  first  place, 
with  36.")  per  cent,  of  all  failures  credited  to 
it  in  191S.  as  against  33.2  per  cent,  due  to 
lack  of  capital.  These  two  causes,  with 
the  addition  of  inexperience,  which  is 
another  form  of  incomjx'tence  in  1918  ac- 
coimted  for  70. 4  per  cent,  of  all  failures,  as 
against  74.2  per  cent,  in  1917.  G9..'i  i)er 
cent,  in  1910,  and  02.8  per  cent,  in  191."). 
Si>eculation  as  a  cause  of  failure  has  btMMi 
at  a  low  ebb  for  foiu"  .vears,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  unwise  credits,  neglect,  and 
extruvaganc(>.  All  of  these  personal  causes 
combined  totaled  80  p"r  cent,  of  the  fail- 
ures.    The  writer  adds: 

"While  80  per  cent,  of  all  failun's  were 
chargeable  to  {wTsonal  cau.ses,  onlv  70.1 
p<r  cent,  of  liabilities  wen'  so  criviited  in 
191.S.  a.*<  against  77.8  per  cent,  in  1917. 
and  73.0  p<T  cent,  in  191().  La<'k  of  cap- 
ital wa.s  the  ntost  prolific  soun-e  of 
liabilities,  the  proportion  in  1918  being 
.30.8  per  ctMit.,  as  against  32.7  per  cent,  in 
1917     and    31.9    per    cent,    in    1910.     The 

1917  proportion,  it  might  be  nott>d.  was 
one  of  the  largest  in  years.  Next  in  im- 
]>ortance  to  lack  of  capital  was  inconi- 
jiettMice,  20.9  per  cent.,  which  compared 
with  2.">.3  iMT  cent,  in  1917  and  21.8  per 
i-ent.  in  19H).  Fraud,  the  tliird  most  im- 
portant j)ersonal  cause,  a<M'ounl(>d  for  9.2 
per  cent,  in  1918.  9.9  per  cent,  in  1917.  and 
7.4  jM'r  cent,  in  191().  Ine.xperience,  an- 
other form  of  incompetence,  accounted  for 
4.7  per  c(>iit.  in  1918,  .").2  jht  cent,  in  1917, 
and  4.4  per  ceirt.  in  191(>.  The  two  causes 
of  iiicoiniM'tcnce  and  iiu>xperience  com- 
bined accounted  for  31.0  jxr  cent,  of  ail 
liabilities  in  1918,  against  .30..")  per  cent,  in 
1917.  The  other  jM>rsonal  causes  not 
above  mentioned.  unui.><e  cn>dits,  siH'cula- 
tion,  neglect,  and  exlra\agance  a<'count»Ml 
for  onlv  4..")  |x»r  cent,  of  all   liabilities  in 

1918  and  4.7  i>er  cent,  in    1917.     Of  the 
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nou'-personal  causes  of  liabilities,  specific 
conditions  were  the  most  hurtful,  produc- 
ing 19.8  per  cent,  in  1918,  as  against  only 
14.2  per  cent,  in  1917,  but  19.3  per  cent, 
in  1916.  Failures  of  others  and  competi- 
tion accounted  for  only  4. 1  per  cent,  of  the 
1918  liabilities,  against  8  per  cent,  in  1917. 
As  regards  competition,  the  proportion 
of  failures  and  liabilities  due  thereto  were 
not  materially  different,  being  respectively 
1.2  and  eight- tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

"  Nineteen-eighteen  was  apparently  the 
best  year  in  nearly  two  decades  for  the  man 
Avith  small  capital.  Of  10, 146  failing  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  that  year 
9,078,  or  89.5  per  cent.,  had  not  ,to  exceed 
$5,000,  and  a  large  number  of  these  un- 
doubtedly had  less  than  this  old-time 
minimum  requirement.  Not  since  1897 
was  there  a  smaller  percentage  so  provided, 
the  proportion  in  1917  being  94.1  per  cent., 
in  1916,  95  per  cent.,  and  in  1915,  93.5 
per  cent.  The  1916  percentage,  it  might  be 
noted,  was  the  highest  thus  far  recorded. 
Traders  in  the  next  higher  classification, 
over  $5,000  and  less  than  $20,000,  however, 
suffered  more  than  in  any  year  back  to 
1897,  the  proportion  in  1918  being  7.4  per 
cent.,  against  only  4.3  per  cent,  in  1917, 
3.9  per  cent,  in  1916,  and  4.8  per  cent,  in 
1915.  Those  with  $20,000  but  less  than 
$50,000  faihng  constituted  2.2  per  cent, 
of  the  1918  failures,  and  those  in  still 
higher  classes  combirued  were  less  than  1 
per  cent,  of  all  faihng.  Of  the  liabilities 
of  the  10, 146  persons  or  corporations  failing 
in  1918,  it  may  be  said  that  59.1  per  cent. 
ov,'ed  less  than  $5,000,  as  against  a  pro- 
portion of  79.7  per  cent,  in  1917,  a  fact 
speaking  volumes  for  the  credit  curtail- 
ment said  to  have  been  enforced  in  that 
year.  Those  with  $5,000  or  over,  how- 
ever, were  a  vastly  larger  proportion  than 
in  1917,  which  may  be  construed  as  indi- 
cating that  credit  curtailment  was  opera- 
tive most  heavily  against  the  small  trader. 
As  to  credit  ratings  of  those  failing,  it 
might  be  noted  that  96.8  per  cent,  had 
very  moderate  or  no  credit,  which  differs 
little  from  the  proportions  ruling  in  recent 
pi'evious  years.  The  1916  proportion, 
97.7  per  cent.,  was  the  highest  recorded. 
The  constancy  of  these  percentages  as  to 
credit  ratings  over  the  past  four  years,  in 
the  face  of  heavily  redu(!ed  numbers  failing, 
is  not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  this 
exhibit." 


LOW  LEVELS  FOR  SAVINGS-BANK 
BONDS 

When  one  notes  current  prices  for  stand- 
ard railroad  stocks  he  is  apt  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  high-grade  railroad  bonds  have 
fallen  approximately  133^2  points  since  the 
highest  prices  reached  in  1917.  By  "high 
grade"  is  here  meant  bonds  legal  for  sav- 
ings-banks to  invest  in.  Of  course,  this 
low  market  rvalue  for  these  issues,  as  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  remarks,  "does  not  in 
any  manner  reflect  weakness  in  their 
financial  position,  but  is  due  to  general 
economic  conditions  resulting  principally 
from  the  war."  Another  reason  is  that 
life-insurance  companies,  who  are  generally 
large  buyers  of  high-grade  railroad  issues, 
have  been  out  of  the  market  temporarily 
because  of  their  need  of  funds  to  meet 
unusual  loss  claims,  due  to  the  influenza 
epidemic.  Conservative  opinion  is  that 
with  a  continuation  of  decline  in  commodity 
prices  and  prospects  for  an  easier  money 
market  after  the  next  government  loan  is 
floated,  "market  price  of  securities  with 
fixt  interest-rates  should  advance,  and  the 
savings-bank  issues  will  no  doubt  be  the 
first  to  respond  to  the  change  of  the  trend 
in  price  movement."  The  same  paper 
printed  a  few  weeks  ago  a  list  of  important 
and  active  railroad  bonds  legal  for  savings- 
bank's  in  New  York  State,  with  the' high 
prices  reacted  in  1917,  high  and  low  figiires 
during    1918,    closing    or    last    prices    on 


X. 


The  Nation's  Freight  Car 

THE  Diamond  T  Truck  has 
rightfully  earned  the  title  of 
"The  Nation's  Freight  Car,"  be- 
cause of  its  dependability— dura- 
bility and  its  adaptability. 

This  applies  to  the  Diamond  T 
one,  one  and  one-half,  two,  three 
and  one-half  or  five-ton  Trucks. 

Write  us  for  our  Illustrated  Dia- 
mond T  Folder. 


THE  NATIONS  FREIGHT  CAR  A 

Diamond  T  ^TZ^:;  4505  W.  26th  St.,  Chicago 


I 
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"Makes  Cooking  Easy' 


This  Nevr  Range  Is  A 
Wonder  For  Cooking 


Althoagh  it  is  less  than  foar  feet 
long  it  can  do  every  kind  of  cooking 
for  any  ordinary  family  by  gas  in 
warm  weather,  or  by  coal  or  wood 
when  the  kitchen  needs  heating. 

The  Coal  section  and  the  Gas  section 

are  just  as  separate  as  though  you 
had  two  ranges  in  your  kitchen. 

When  in  a  horry  both  coal  and  ^aa  ovens  can 

baking;  bread  or  roasting  tncata  and  the  other 


Notf  the  two  8:a8  ovens  above — one 

for  baking,  glass  paneled  and  one 
for  broiling,  with  white  enamel  door. 

The  large  oven  below  has  the  Indi- 
cator and  is  heated  by  coal  or  wood. 

See  the  cooking  surface  when  you 
want  to  rush  things — five  burners 
for  gas  and  four  covers  for  coal. 

be  operated  at  the  sane  time,  asini^one  for 
for  pastry  bakinir— It  "Makes  Cooking  Easy" 


^^^  Gold  Nledal  ^ 

Glenwood 

Write  for  handsome  free  booklet  If.'!  that  tells  all  about  it. 

Weir  Stove  Co.-,    Taunton,  Mass.    andGiiL"K»nKfs?HfirucistoTr.  «nd^'irn»c«». 


rlowers  all  S 


ummer 


FOR  ONE   DOLLAR 

THERE  is  no  flower  more  easily  grown,  nor  one  that  blooms 
more  freely,  than  GLADIOLUS,  and  by  repeated  plantinKS. 
continued  flowering  may  be  had  all  summer  long.  The  huge 
spikes  are  graceful  and  fascinating  in  their  great  array  of  brilliant 
colors.  If  cut  as  the  first  flower  opens  and  placed  in  water,  the 
flowers  develop  for  a  week,  even  to  the  last  bud,  without  losing 
their  richness  of  color. 

(".LADIOLI  reiiuire  no  nursing,  spraying  or  other  special  atten- 
lion.  Commence  planting  in  April  and  repeat  at  lo-day  intervals 
until  the  end  of  June,  and  you  will  have  flowers  until  late  autumn. 

Vaughan's  Homewood  Gladioli 

contains  five  or  more  of  the  best  stiindarH  kinds,  distinct  in  color 
and  now  most  used  by  commercial  florists.     None  better  or  more 
^     effective  at  any  price. 

60  Fine  Bulbs  for  $1.00 

mailed  free  to  customers  within  .}lli  I'ost.il  Zone  (/loo  n'.ilesi  from 
("hicagoor  New  \'ork.  For  further  rones  odd  16  cents  in  stamps. 
Pamphlet,  "How  to  Grow,"  enclosed  in  every  package. 

^_.__._  .  _,  _.„    ,,  ,        For  $2.25  we  will   inilude  with  the  aliuvi' 
XHF  VFAR   FnR  tT  9<:   (■I'lioli    o„r    No.    2    "Peace   Package." 
THE  YEAR  FOR  $1.25  Vegetable  Seeds   (ordered  alom    $1.50 
20LargePkt8.    the    best    kinds,    enough   for   50  ft.  $2.25 
.^^^^^— ^^-^^^    garden,  and  above  60  bulbs,  prepaid  ^ 

Vaughan's   Catalogue,   "Gardening  Illuitrated,"  goal  with 
either,  or  by  mail  FREE — 152  big  paget. 

r  s  coi'i  Vaughan's  Seed  Store 

License  31-33  West  Randolph  Street  (Dept.  D),  CHICAGO 

\n.a310r4      41-43  Barclay  Street    (Dept.   D),  NEW  YORK 


Februarj'    7,     1919, 

and    declines    from 

1917  highs  as  follows: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

/ssuc 

High 

High 

Low 

Feb.  7 

Off 

Atihisou  general  4s,  '95 

97 

90 

79 

mVf 

13'h 

.\tl.  Coast  Line  1st  4s,  '52. . . 

96?^ 

89»4 

77. 

83V.^ 

12^, 

B.  &  0.  ref.  &  gen.  5s,  '95.  .  . 

101 H 

92*4 

75T^ 

8214 

1914 

Bait.  &  0.  pr.  b.  3;  >s,  '25. . . 

9t)5i 

92«4 

85'/7 

88»/^ 

8 

Bait.  &0.  Istmtg.  4s, '48... 

94»i; 

87 

73^ 

77V^; 

161/ 

P.  L.  E.  &  W.  V.  ref.  4s,  '41.. 

90 

83 

72 

nii 

17U- 

Chi.  Burl.  &Q.  geu.  4s, '.i8.. 

9714 

89 

78 

82 

15V; 

Del.  &  H.  1st  &  ref.  4s,  '43.. . 

99Vv 

885/^ 

79 

84 

15»7 

St.P.At.  &M.  ext.  4s, '37... 

981/s 

90 

81>/, 

90 

8Vs 

Illinois  Central  ref.  4s,  '55 . . . 

95 

87 

7734 

83 

12 

Manhattan  Ry.  con.  4s,  '90.'. 

94 

811/8 

7314 

72 

22 

M.  S.  P.  &  S.  S.  M.  1st  4s,  38 

97 

90 

80 

86 

11 

N.Y.  Central  3'xs,  '97 

86^;; 

76 

69 

72 

14'  K 

North'n  Pacific  p.  1.  4s,  "97.. . 

9ti?i 

90 

79 

83»i 

13 

Pennsylv'a  gen.  4'  is,  '65.  . . . 

104'/, 

96>/s 

85'/^ 

•88?i 

15«4 

Pennsylv'a  con.  4'  is,  '6(k  . . . 

107T« 

1001/8 

92'^S 

95S4 

12'4 

South'n  Pacific  ref.  4s,  '.55 . . . 

95 

86>4 

75y« 

mi 

12',-, 

Union  Pacific  1st  4s,  '47 

100 

91 

84 

86'4 

13»4 

Cniou  Pacific  ref.  4s,  '08 

95}i 

98Ji 

ToVi 

81 

14;.^ 

RAILROADS  CUTTING  DOWN 
EXPENSES 

Reports  from  many  railroad  centers 
show  •  that  the  managers  are  rediieing 
oj)erating  expenses  because  of  declines  in 
traffic.  A  year  ago  the  abnormal  weather 
combined  with  a  shortage  of  help  and  an 
abnormal  movement  of  freight  tonnage 
and  heavy  troop  mo\-ement  resulted  in 
"the  worst  congestion  that  the  railroads 
lune  ever  experienced,"  says  a  ^\Titer  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  The  reverse  is 
now  the  case.  No  <'ongestion  exists  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  where  traffic 
is  moving  freely  and  there  is  less  of  it. 
Heavy  movements  of  munitions  from  the 
I'ittsburg  district  have  stopt.  As  there 
is  less  traffic,  so  there  is  need  of  less  men 
to  handle  it.  The  retrenchment  program 
is  going  "right  down  the  line."  Heads  of 
;il!  departments  have  been  asked  to  "cut  to 
the  bone."  In  January  the  retrench- 
ment program  so  far  a,s  betterments  and 
improvements  were  concerned  was  put 
into  effect,  when  work  on  improvements 
amounting  to  $10,000,(X)0  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania alone  was  stopt.  In  purchases, 
also,  economv  has  be(>n  the  watchword. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  recently  had 
about  ISO.CKK)  workers  as  compared  with  a 
normal  working  force  of  from  l.")0,000  to 
KiO.OOO.  Raised  on  these  figures,  from  20.- 
(K)0  toliO.OOOemployw's  might  be  released. 
If  similar  conditions  existed  on  other 
railroads  the  total  number  affected  would 
run  over  lOO.tXK).  Since  the  Government 
took  iiold  wages  have  been  increas*  d  by 
almost  SI  .(XXl.OOO.fKX)  per  annum.  As 
wages  of  workers  could  not  be  reduced  the 
alternative  was  to  reduce  the  number  of 
workers  and  this  is  what  will  be  done. 


An  Innocent  Good  Time.- — A  colonel  who 
was  a  stern  dis<'iplinarian  gathered  his 
officers  about  him  and  issued  orders  for  the 
regiment's  forthcoming  train  journey  to  the 
c<»ast. 

"  I  don't  object  to  an  innocent  good  time 
on  the  men's  part  during  this  journey."  he 
said.  "  but  you  will  see  to  it  that  there's 
no  sw(>aring,  no  skylarking,  no  card-play- 
ing, and  as  little  cignret  -  smoking  as 
possible." 

"  Pardon  me.  colonel,"  said  a  timid  voice. 
"  l)ut  would  you  object  if  I  took  along  a 
little  |>lain  sewing  to  o<'cupy  my  com- 
pany and  myself/" — Tit-Hits. 


I'ps    and    Downs    of    Languaite. — "  Did 

you  call  Kdilli  up  this  morning'.'" 
"  Yes,  but  she  wasn't  down." 
"  l^ut  why  didn't  yon  call  Iter  down'.'" 
"  Meca'ise  she  wasn't  np.  " 
"  Then  call  Ikt  up  now  and  call  Iht  down 

for  not    l)eing  down  when  you  called  her 

up." — Boslo^i   Trauscripl. 


The  World's 
Most  Scientific 
Shaving  Cream 

Perfected  in 

The  Great  Laboratories  of 

Johnson  &  Johnson 
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lyrOTHING  less  than 
^  ^  our  great  laboratory 
resources  could  have  pro- 
duced Johnson's  Shaving 
Cream  Soap.  For  it  is  on 
a  par  with  the  400  superior 
preparations  we  make  for 
physicians  and  nurses. 
We  marshalled  all  our  chem- 
ical skill  and  our  thirty  years 
of  experience  to  give  it  the 
Johnson  &  Johnson  scientific 
accuracy  recognized  the 
world  over. 

Improves  the  Skin 
in  Two  Ways 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
thousands  of  physicians  were 
the  first  users  of  Johnson's 
Shaving  Cream  Soap.  They 
were  delighted  by  its  soothing 
effect,  and  realized  the  im- 
portance of  its  antiseptic  prop- 
erties— qualities  that  help  rid 
the  skin  of  blemishes. 


Johnson's  is  a  great  beard- 
softener.  It  does  its  work  so 
well  that  shaving  is  ease^/  im- 
mensely. Facial  irritation  is 
lessened.  Thus  the  skin  is 
again  benefited. 

Try  Johnson's 
Just  Once 

You  never  saw  anything  like 
the  moist  richness  of  its  lather 
—  and  "The  Lather's  the 
Thing."  Your  brush  whips 
it  up  in  a  jiffy— no  rubbing  in 
with  the  fingers.  Johnson's 
saves  lots  of  time  —  its  users 
never  miss  the  morning  train. 
Works  equally  well  with  cold 
water.  Get  Johnson's  Shav- 
ing Cream  Soap  today  from 
your  druggist.  Every  shaving-  • 
morning  thereafter  you  will 
t/um^  Science. 

(/      New  Brunswick  (/      New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  Gauze,  Absorbent 
Cotton,  Bandages,  Toilet  and  Baby  Po^vder, 
Medicated  Soap,  Plasters,  2^nas  Adhesive 
Plaster,  Synol  Soap,  Lister's  Fumigator,  Dental 
Floss,  and  other  Red  Cross  products  for  use  in 
hospital  and  home. 


Johnsons  Shaving  O^eam  Soap 
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Rats  and  Mice 

Most  Dangerous 

and  Destructive  Pests 

Help  kill  them.      The  Government  urges  it. 
These  rodents  destroy  food  and 
other  valuables,  cause  fires  and 
spread  such  dangerous  dis- 
^^^    eases  as  infantile  paralysis. 
,  In  foodstuffs  alone  they  cost 
the  people  of  the  U.  S.  over 
§2,000,000.00  annually. 


For  Mice  too 

No  Mixing — No  Spreading  —  No  Muss — No  Trouble 

Just  crumple  up  a  "RAT   BIS-KIT"  about  the  house. 

Rats  will  seek  it,  eat  it  and  die  outdoors.    The  easiest. 

•  luickcst  and  cleanest  way.      Large  size,  35c.     Small 
size,  25c.     For  sale  at  all  druggists  and  general 
stores.     "EACH    BIS-KIT  CONT.AIX.'^  A 
DIFFERENT  BAIT." 


The  Rat  Biscuit  Co. 

Springfield,  Ohio 


You  also 
can    kill 
roaches, 
rats,  mice,  etc., 
with    Rat   Bis-Kit 
Paste.    Id  Tubes,  25c. 


SERVICE  fABLE  WACOM 


Lar^e  Hroad  Wide  Table 
i  op  —  KemoTahle  Glass 
Servlre  Traj  — Doable 
1>  rawer  —  Double 
Handles  —  Large  Deep 
I'ndershelTei  —  *'Sclen- 
tifhttily  SlIPDt" -Rubber 
ilrpd  Stvlvc'l  Wheels. 
A  hiirb  grade  piece  of  fur- 
niture eurpasBinfr  any* 
tiling  yet  a*-tenp*ed  for 
GENERAL  UTIUTY. 
ease  of  action,  and  abeo* 
lute  noiseieaBneHs.  Write 
now  for  descriptive  paiD> 
pblet  and  dealer's  came. 
COMBINATION  PRODUCTS  CQ. 
2U0  Cunard  fitdg.  Chicago.  III. 


Victory" 
Pennant 

Army,  Navy, 
Marine 
^^  f^^  ^PP         $1  Postpaid 

K\ery  home  should  have  one  of  these 
beautiful  pennants,  with  coat  of  arms — • 
any  sciamcc,  battle,  cli\'ision  or  shij). 

$1   Postpaid.     Pillow  Tops,  $2 
Broadway  Specialty  Co..  142  Wett  17lb  St..  New  York 


-HARRISON  MEMORIALS 

The  translation  of  your  own  taste  and  desires  into  a  memorial 

or  maii'.spleum  requires  a  symjjathetic  understan(lin<r  whieli 

can  come  oidy  with  years  of  experience. 

'1)  K 
The  Harrison  Granite  Company  offers  yon  a  jx-rsoiial 
service  made  valuable  by  Ti  years  of  artistic  and 
constnictionjil  success.         it  (•(/.■  tor  Ponhi.l 


HARRISON  GRANITE  CO. 

200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

■  Offices  in   Principal  Citirs 

Works:   Barrc,  Vermont 
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THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Renters  will  please  bear  in   mind  that  no  notice 
will  br  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"C.  P.  A.,"  Minden,  Neb. — "Kindly  settle 
this:  when  should  "Reverend'  be  used,  and  how 
should  it  be  used  at  any  time?  'The  Reverend.' 
•Reverend  :Mr.,'  and  with  or  without  'The' 
prefi.\ed." 

Reverend,  abbreviated  Rev.  as  a  title,  should, 
Uke  Honorable,  be  preceded  by- the  definite  article, 
the  phrase  being  adjectival; "as,  'The  Reverend 
Thomas  Jones';  or,  if  the  first  name  is  not  vused, 
'The  Reverend  IMr.  Jones';  but  'Rev.  Jones,"  is 
harsh  if  not  rude. 

".T.  A.  B.,"  SulTolk,  Va. — "Some  days  ago  the 
word  iinstinledly  was  used  in  my  presence,  and  the 
question  arose  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  proper." 

The  word  unstintedly  means  '^not  Umited, 
restricted,  or  scanty,"  and  is  used  correctly  in  the 
sentence  "I  appreciate  the  attention  you  so 
unstintedly  gave,  me." 

"J.  B.  D.."  Anvarillo,  Tex. — "Kindly  give  me 
the  words  and  meaning  of  the  Macedonian  Cry." 

The  words  are  "Come  over  into  Macedonia, 
and  h^lp  us,"  which  you  will  find  in  the  Bible 
(Acts  xvi,  verse  9) — "And^a  ^yision'  appeared 
to  Paul  in  the  night;  there-stdod  a  man  of  Mace- 
donia, and  prayed  him,  saying.  Come  over  into 
Macedonia,  and  help  us."-.  :In  the  verse  that 
follows  it  Ls  explained  that  "Immediately  wc 
endeavored  to  go  into  Macedonia,  assuredly 
gathering  that  the  Lord  had  called  us  for  to 
preach  the  Gospel  imto  them."  .    . 

"S.  C,"  Newark,  N.  J. — "Can  you  shed  any 
additional  light  concerning  the  origin  of  thi'  word 
lluquenot  to  that  given  by  Mr.  Charles'  Sh'rincr 
in  his  'Wit,  Wisdom,  and  Foibles  of  the  Great '?  " 

The  editor  named  covered  five  of  the  etymolo- 
gies couuiionly  as.sociated  with  the  word  //^/!/!/(•- 
•  not.  Its  origin  is  disputed.  One  etymologist 
cites  the  form  cigucnots  from  the  "  Chronicles  of 
Geneva,"  l'>oO.  a  popular  alteration  of  the 
Gernian  rid(icnos:,  confederate.  Ricliard  Cot- 
grave  in  his  "  Dictionar.v  of  thr  English  and  French 
Tongues,"  published  Hill,  describes  the  term  a.s 
"Named  from  some  jierson  of  the  name  of 
Huguenot  who  was  at  some  time  conspicuous  a-s  a 
reformer."  This  conjecture  has  been  verified  l\\ 
lattre,  who  discovered  (see  his  "Literary  Histor> 
of  Franco."  volume  2-t,  jiagc  :507)  that  Huguenot 
was  in  use  as  a  Christian  name  for  two  hundred 
years  before  the  RcforBiation.  He  cites  the  fol- 
lowing: "Le  7  octobre.  i;{S7.  Pascal  Huguenot  de 
Saint  Junien  en  Limousin,  docteiir  en  dfcret." 
Scheler.  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  French  Etymology." 
l)uhlished  ill  Brussels  and  London  in  187.'i.  gives  as 
many  a.s  fifteen  false  etymologies.  Modern 
lexicographers  accept  the  derivation  from  the 
personal  name.  As  for  that  from  ihe  C.erinaii, 
Dr.  W.  W.  Skeatinliis  "Etymological  Dictionary" 
says:  "  The  favorite  false  etymolog.v  fromGerman 
eidgennssen.  being  one  of  the  worst,  involves 
incredible  phonetic  changes." 


Travel  oncJ  Pesorl  Directorij       C I  ci  5  5  i  r  i  e  cl    Col  u  m  n  5 


The  greatest 
assurance 
of  recovery 

trom 
tuberculosis 

is  provided  in  this  region, 
chosen  by  the  V.  -S.  Govern- 
ment for  its  $2,000,000  .Army 
Sanatorium.  Over  3  00  day,'^  of 
sunshine.  Low  huniidily.  No 
<lust.   Protected  from  winds. 

HE    NEW    MEXICO 
Cottage    Sanatorium 

for  all  classes  of  Tuberculous.  Kslab- 
lished  1905.  Se-arate  cot  tafies.  Resident 
physicians.  R  tes  moderate,  no  extras 
for  ambulant  •  aticnts.  Write  for  free 
Booklet  "L."  Wayne  MacVeagh  Wilson, 
.Manager. 

The  White  Cross  Sanatorium 

.\  homelike  institution  for  a  limited  num- 
lier  of  patients.  Margaret  Waelly,  R.N., 
.Superintendent. 

Chamber  of  Commerce 
SILVER  CITY.  NEW  MEXICO 


.\  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  .Standard  Dictionary  everyday  through 
Ills  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  thtir  benefit. 


ATLIN    ANDlTHt'.YOK.ON 


See  this  wonderful  Nort 

land.    The  one  trip  you  will 

never  forget  and  never  regret. 

You  travel  in  perfect  comfort  all 
the  way.  Best  of  ocean  steamers. 
Parlor  observation  cars.  Modern 
river  steamers.  Excellent  hotels 
and  service. 

Interesting  booklets,  maps  and 
worth-while  information  on  request. 

HERMAN  WEIG,  G  P.  A. 
109  W.  Washington  St..,  CHICAGO 

.1.  L.RURNSIDE.  Gon.  ArI.  ^ 
610  Second  Avonue,  Seattle,  Wasti. 


WHITE    PASS   AND  VOtCO.N   ROUTE 


ALASKA 

THE    SILENT     NORTH 

Offers  yo^i  direct  Eskimo  and  Iiulian  Ivory, 
Skin  and  Metal  Curios,  Moccasins,  Baskets, 
Snowshoes,  Horns,  Heads  and  Furs.  Stamp 
for  information. 

ALASKA  CURIO  &  FUR  EXCHANGE,  ADchortge,  Aliilu 


.MISCELLANEOUS 


OW.N  YOUR  OWN  ORANGE  GRO\  E  in 
lx.'autiiul  Fruitland  Park.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
melons,  peaches,  cotton,  your  first  crops, 
should  help  pay  lor  your  grove.  Board  of 
Trade.  103  Trade  Bldg..  FruiUand  Park,  Kla. 


Wanted:  Ambitious  Workers  to  start  Collec- 
tion Bureaus.  Be  independent — earn  {2500 
up.  yearly.  We  train  and  refer  business  to 
you.  "Scientific  Facts"  FREE.  Nat'l  Coll'n 
Bureau,  Dept.  3,  65  Maynard,  Columbus,  O. 

YOU  C.\N  E.\RN  anywhere  from  JSOOOto 
$6000  a  year  selling  \isual  Instruction  Equip- 
ment to  schools  and  libraries).  Exclusive 
territory,  permanent  contracts  to  high  class 
men.  Al  references  and  cash  deposit  guar- 
antee required.  Underwood  &  Underwood, 
Dept.  C,  417  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 

.MEN  AND  WOMEN  — Become  independent. 
t)wn  Your  Business,  experience  unnecessary, 
selling  our  $6,000  accident  death,  $30  acci- 
dent, $25  sick  weekly  tx-nefits.  $10.50  yearly, 
half  amounts  $5.50.  Giuininteed  steady  income 
from  renewals.  $250,000  (lc|>oslted  insurance 
dept.      RcBiatralion,  Uept.  L,  Newark,  N.  J. 

NEW  PATRIOTIC  PLAYS.  Recitations. 
Entertainments  for  War-time  Benefits. 
Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues.  Dialogues. 
Mlnsticl  Jokes,  Tableaux,  C>rllls..  Musical 
Pieces,  .Make-up  Goods.  1  arge  Catalog  Free. 
T.  S.  DE.NISON  &  CO  .  Dept    34.  Chicago. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  "How  To  Obtain  a  Patent."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  lor  our  lre<- 
opinion  of  it^  patentable  nature.  ]lighrt»t 
Reierenccs.  Prompt  Attention.  KeanoDable 
Terms.  VICTOR/  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759 
Ninth,  Wasbiogtoa.  D.  C. 


PROTECT   YOUR    INVENTION. 

PERSONAL  SER\  ICE. 

Send  sketch  for  honest. advice. 

J.  REANEV   KELLY. 

91^F  Woodward  Bldg..    U  asiiinuton,  D.  C. 


PATENTS.  Send  sketch  or  model  for  prelim- 
inary examination.  Highest  retereni-es.  Best 
results.  Promptness  assuri'd.  Booklet  fi«-. 
WATSON  E.  t  OLEMAN,  Patent  Uwy.»i, 
024  F  Street,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  SENSE 
"The  Kook  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

FREE.     Write  t.ACEY  &  1.  \CEY 

eSl  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

ESTABLISHED  I8«9 


INNENTORS— .Send  sketch  and  description 
of  your  invention  (or  adviif  regarding  patent 
protection.  .20  years"  exi)erlence.  t1ur  hand- 
book on  patents  Is  «ent  (rr^-  on  mjuest.  .-Ml 
communications  striclb  il     Write 

ustodav     TalU-rt  S;  Tall  •  l..iwyer», 

47JJ  lalU-rt  Bldg  .  Wa^'     .  ;  '  l 
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Hot  Water  by  Turning  a  Faucet 

Instantaneous — All  You  Want— Hot  As  You  Want  It— Any  Hour-^ 
Summer  or  Winter — From  Any  Hot-Water  Faucet  in  the  House 


Hot  Water — whether  for  a  bath  on  a  cold  morning,  or  for  the  laundry  in  July, 
or  for  washing  dishes  any  time,  or  for  filling  a  hot-water  bottle  at  midnight — 
simply  by  turning  the  hot-water  faucet. 

Without  hot  water  always  ready,  no  wonder  the  children  don't  like  to  bathe. 
No  wonder  the  dishes  sometimes  pile  up  in  the  sink.  No  wonder  it  is  hard  to 
keep  domestic  help.  No  wonder  father  hates  to  shave  every  day.  No  wonder 
you  waste  gas  heating  water  in  small  quantities  that  might  just  as  well  be  heat- 
ing a  lot  of  water — plenty  for  everything. 

This  picture  of  the  Ruud  Water  Heater  that  you  see  here  is  the  automatic 
water  heater  that  goes  in  your  basement  or  kitchen.  After  it  is  installed,  you 
need  never  go  near  it.  In  fact,  we  ask  you  not  to  think  so  much  about  the 
actual  machine  any  more  than  you  think  of  the  city  water-supply  when  you 
turn  on  the  faucet. 

It  is  hot  water  service  that  you  buy  when  you  put  in  a  Ruud  Water  Heater. 
Whenever  you  turn  on  a  hot-water  faucet,  a  gas  flame  jumps  up  in  the  Ruud 
Water  Heater  and  concentrates  upon  a  copper  coil  through  which  the  water  passes. 
The  water  is  instantly  heated  and  continues  to  flow  hot  as  long  as  the  faucet  is  open. 

Shutting  off  the  water  shuts  off  the  gas,  except  for  a  tiny  pilot -light  that 
glows  continually,  at  a  trifling  cost. 

The  Ruud  Water  Heater  bums  artificial  or  natural  gas — ^bums  only  when 
you  are  drawing  water— heats  only  the  water  you  use.  There  is  no  waste.  Over 
125,000  are  in  use,  some  of  them  since  before  the  Spanish-American  War.  The 
Ruud  is  made  with  wonderful  strength  and  sincerity — is  made  to  work  and  to 
work  without  trouble  for  years  and  years.  That's  why  we  say,  "Think  of  the 
service  instead  of  the  machine  that  gives  it." 

That  is  an  important  reason  for  being  sure  you  get  a  Ruud,  made  by  a  strong 
organization  that  has  a  proud  history  of  accomplishment  and  service. 


AUTOMATIC 

WATER  HEATER 

'*Hot  Water  All  Over  The  House ' ' 

The  Ruud  Water  Heater  is  made  in  sizes  to  fit  any  home.  Installation  in 
homes  already  built  is  simple.  Any  gas  company,  plumber,  or  gas-apphance 
store  will  tell  you  about  the  Ruud  Water  Heater  for  your  house.  If  you  are 
near  one  of  our  branch  houses  listed  below,  go  in  and  see  a  Ruud  Water  Heater 
for  yourself. 


Ruud  Booklet  Mailed  Free 

with  complete  descriptive  matter,  telling  all  about 
Ruud  Instantaneous  Hot  Water  Service.  Addres* 
Home  Office  or  nearest  Branch. 


Atlanta,  72  Marietta  Street 
Baltimore,  114  W.Lexington  Street 
Boston,  66  High  Street 
Buffalo,  820  Main  Street 
Chicago,  218  So.  Wa'bash  Ave. 
Cincinnati,  707  Elm  Street 
Cleveland,  1854  Euclid  Avenue 


See  the  Ruud  at  any  of  these  branch  offices  and  agencies- 

Louisville,  309  S.  Third  Street 
Los  Angeles.  745  S.  Broadway 
Milwaukee.  89  Biddle  Street 
Minneapolis,  29  S.  Fifth  Street 
New  York,  115  Broadway 
New  Orleans,  216  Bourbon  Street 
Philadelphia,  1938  Market  Street 


Columbus,  41  West  Long  Street 
Dallas,  1501  Commerce  Street 
Dayton,  17  Rockwood  Avenue 
Detroit,  303  Park  Building 
Duluth,  118  W.  Superior  Street 
Indianapolis,  207  Hume-Mansur  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1508  Main  Street 


Portland,  Ore.,  412  Gasco  Building 
Rochester,  Rochester  Ry.flK  Light  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  431  Sutter  Avenue 
St.  Louis.  1019  Locust  Street 
Toledo,  240  Erie  Street 
Washington.  711  Thirteenth  St.,  N.W. 
St.  Paul,  144  E.  Sixth  Street 


RUUD  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Dept.  A,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Makers  of  Standardized  Gas  Water  Heaters 
RUUD  MANUFACTURING  CO.  of  Canada.  371  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto 
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The  answer  to  your  questions 
about  the  cost  of  meat! 

Send  for  Swift  &  Company's  1919  Year  Book.  Gives 
facts  and  figures  about  America's  meat  supply  that  every 
home  should  understand.      Write  for  it  now — sent  free 


Why  is  the  price  of  meat  so  high  ? 

Do  the  packers  control  it  ? 

What  has  the  war  had  to  do 
with  it  ? 

How  was  the  American  army 
fed? 

Why  are  the  prices  of  butter  and 
eggs  so  high  ? 

Are  the  packers  responsible  for 
the  high  price  of  shoes  ? 

What  are  the  real  facts  revealed 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's investigation  of  the  pack- 
ing industry  ? 

*       *       * 

Swift  &  Company's  Year  Book  shown 
above,  will  give  the  answers  to  these 


and  many  other  interesting  questions 
about  your  greatest  food  problem. 
Write  for  it  now. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  the  meat  pack- 
ing business.  It  operates  under  con- 
ditions of  intense  competition  and,  like 
every  other  industry,  is  controlled  by 
fundamental  business  principles. 

This  Year  Book  presents  a  review  of 
Swift  &  Company's  operations  dur- 
ing 1918  and  shows  that  the  profits 
earned  (about  2  cents  on  each  dollar 
of  meat  sales)  were  too  small  to  have 
any  noticeable  effect  on  live  stock  and 
meat  prices. 

Send  us  your  name  for  this  valuable 
book  now — sent  free — a  postal  will  do. 


Address 


Swift  &  Company 

4185  Packers  Avenue,  Union  Stockyards,  Chicago,  111. 
Established  1868 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  23,000  stockholders 
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The   Greatest   Chemical    Industry 

In  America 


I 


N   1802   the  Du  Pont  Company  made   its  entry  into  the  chemical 
industry  as  manufacturers  of  explosives. 

Since  then,  with  our  entry  into  related  lines — Py-ra-lin,  pyroxylin 
and  coal  tar  chemicals,  Fabrikoid,  paints,  pigments,  acids  and  synthetic 
dyestuffs — our  chemical  interests  have  grown,  until  today,  in  the  Du  Pont 
American  Industries,  there  has  developed  the  greatest  chemical  organ^ 
ization  in  America. 

During  the  war,  1200  graduate  chemists,  or  about  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  in  the  United  States,  were  employed  by  the  various 
Du  Pont  companies. 

Four  great  research  laboratories,  operated  by  the  company's 
Chemical  Department,  employing  in  the  neighborhood  of  four  hundred 
technically  trained  men,  are  maintained  by  our  company  to  carry  on 
experimental  operations  for  the  improvement  of  existing  processes,  to 
find  the  means  of  utilizing  our  by-products  and  the  most  economical 
raw  materials  and  to  develop  new  products. 

For  work  of  this  character,  two  million  dollars  will  be  spent  this 
year  by  the  Du  Pont  Company,  exclusive  of  capital  expenditures  for 
buildings  and  equipment. 

Thirty  analytical  laboratories  are  operated  by  our  companies  in 
the  testing  of  raw  materials  and  intermediates  to  control  the  quality  of 
our  finished  products. 

A  large  corps  of  chemical  engineers  supervise  the  manufacture  of 
solvents,  Py-ra-lin,  acids,  explosives,  dyestuffs,  etc.,  and  promote  the 
maximum  chemical  efliciency  in  the  operation  of  our  sixty  plants. 

In  the  world  reconstruction  era,  this  broad  American  chemical 
industry  will  play  an  important  part. 

The  same  logical  reasons  that  led  to  its  present  diversified  activities 
point  to  further  expansion  into  other  related  fields  of  industrial  chemistry, 

E.  1.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  ^  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1802  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Plants,  Warehouses,  and  Sales  Offices  in  principal  business  centers 


The  Principal  du  Pont  Products  Are: 


Explosives:  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Sporting.  Chemicals:  Pyroxylin  Solutions,  Ethers, 
Bronzing  Liquids,  Coal  Tar  Distillates,  Acids,  Alums,  etc.  Leather  Substitutes:  Fabrikoid 
Upholstery,  Kayntite  Top  Material,  Fairfield  Kubber  Cloth.  Pyroxylin  Plastics:  Ivory,  Shell 

and  Transparent  Py-ra-lin,  Py-ra-lin  Specialties,  Challenge  Cleanable  Collars  and  CufFs.  Paints 
and  Varnishes:  For  Industrial  and  Home  Uses.  Pigments  and  Colors  in  Oil:  For  Industrial 
Uses.  Lithopone:  For  Industrial  Uses.  Stains,  Fillers,  Lacquers,  and  Enamels:  For 
Industrial  and  Home  Uses.         Dyestuffs:  Coal  Tar  Dyestuffs  and  Intermediates. 

For  full  information  address:  Advertising  Division,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  6-  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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$5000  for  stories 
and  articles 


One  pupil  has  received  over 
$5,000  for  stories  and  articles 
written  mostly  in  spare  time 
—  "play-work"  he  calls  it- 
Anothcr  pupil  received  over 
SI. 000  before  completing  her 
Dr.  Esenwein  first  course  >vith  us.  Another, 
a    busy    wife    and    motlier,   is 

avcraglnK    over    $75    a    week    from     photoplay 

writing  alone. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writing,  Versification,  Journalism, 
Playwriting.  Photoplay  \VritinK,^etc..  taught  personally 
b.v  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein  (for  many  years  etlitor  ot  Lip 
pincott's  Miiga/iiie;,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  literary  exi)ens 

The  universities'  recognize  the  good  work  we  are  doing,  for 
over  100  nieinlxTS  of  the  Knt;lish  faculties  of  higher  institu 
tions  are  studying  in  our  Literary  Department.     Editors  rec 
ognize  it,  for  they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We   putilish  The  Writer's    Library    and    The    Writer* 
Monthly   aiid^  we_  oiler   a   manuscript    criticism    service. 

Decide  now  to  cultivate  >our  mind,  develop 
your  literary  gifts,  and  turn  your  spare  time  into 
dollars.  Take  the  first  step  by  s<'nding  for  our 
free    ISO-page    Illustrated    catalog,     today! 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 
Dept.  72  Springfield,   Mass. 

Kstablislied  1S97  IiKoipoiated  H>04 
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STENOGRAPHY 

Taught  The 

NEW  WAY 

No  wearisome  waste  of  time,  im- 
mediate results-- simple-to-the- 
point  lessons.  80  to  100  words 
per  minute  in  Typewriting  and 
100  to  125  words  in  Shorthand, 
guaranteed. 

The  New  Way 
Course  revolution- 
izes older  methods. 
Stenographers  in 
demand  everywhere 
BIG  WAGES! 

Write  for  Free  Offer 


The  Tulloss  School 

3284  College  Hill  -  Sprintificld.  Ohio 
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WIDTHS  OF  TRUSCON 
STANDARD  BUILDINGS 

/^/T/  len^//>  of  Bu/7c//ho  ^oryin^  6y  2//. 
Wo// //e/i^hrs,  cur6  /o  ea^e.  F-/0'or  //-6 


i 


6-8-  10-12-16' 


l8'-20-a4--28-30' 


i 


I 


___  ■  in  ...  >i^  'W  *W"Pi 
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I      TYPE  1  {C/eorSpa^)  BUILDINGS 


Why  Leading  Industries  Choose 

Truscon  Standard  Buildings 


i 


i 


40-50 


OR  60  - 


TYPE  2(7-^^0  Boy)  BUILDINGS 
0/je  /^ow  ofCo/umns  in  Cen/er 


I 


TYPE  3(7-//^ee^<7^)  BUILDINGS 

Tivo  /fows  ofGi/umns  in  /n/erior 

Widths  -  50'  52-  56-58'-  60-64' 

68  -  70- 74'- 78'- 80'- 84-90' 
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.^ii^^25t^ 


20-2S 
30' 


Cen/er  Bay 

'20 -24 
28 -30 


I  TYPE  3  M(/%./7//o^)  BUILDINGS 
I  Wic)ths-60'-64 -68'-70'-74' 
I  80'-84'-90' 


Their  fireproofness  and  low  cost  with 
their  added  advantage  of  flexibihty, 
being  quickly  taken  down  and  re- 
erected  in  new  location,  readily 
enlarged  or  re-arranged,  these  are 
features  of  Truscon  Standard  Build- 
ings which  have  determined  their 
selection  by  men  of  widest  experience. 

For  instance,  the  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car 
Company  needed  storage  buildings  to  be 
erected  on  leased  property,  with  the  prob- 
ability of  being  forced  to  vacate  on  thirty 
days'  notice.  The  Truscon  Standard 
Building  (shown  above)  fulfilled  all  the  re- 
quirements. One  ot  the  several  Truscon 
Standard  Buildings  at  the  tractor  plant  of 
Henry  Ford  &  Son,  Inc.,  has  been  twice 
enlarged  in  the  course  of  the  past  year. 
(See  illustration  at  right.) 

Others  such  as  the  U.  S.  Aluminum  Co., 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  American  Car  & 


Foundry  Co.,  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R.,  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  U.  S.  (jovernment, 
American  Can  Company,  have  each  built 
several  Truscon  Standard  Buildings  for  a 
wide  variety  of  uses. 

Truscon  Standard  Buildings  cost  no  more 
than  flimsy  sheds;  yet  the\'  provide  per- 
manent, fireproof  and  weatherproof  protec- 
tion. Best  of  all,  as  they  are  made  entirely 
from  interchangealile  steel  panels,  they  can 
be  taken  down,  re-arranged,  reduced  or 
enlarged  in  size,  and  re-erected  with  speed 
and  cconom>-. 

Being  carried  in  warehouse  stock,  these 
buildings  are  shipf>ed  promptly.  Furnished 
in  any  length,  \ari  us  heights  and  widths 
up  to  one  hundred  feet.  L^sed  extensively 
as  warehouses,  machine  shops,  tool  rooms, 
foundries,  garages,  dining  halls,  hospitals, 
etc. 

Write  for  complete  information  and  prices, 
using  coupon  if  convenient. 
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I      TYPE  ^{Four  Bay)  BUILDINGS 

^  T/iree  ^oivs  0/  Co/umns  in  /n/erior 

80    {'4  Bays    (S>  20') 
100'   (-«'  Bays  @   25') 


Widths - 


CONTINUOUS  MONITOR  12^-0" 
WIDE  CAN  BE  PROVIDED  AT 
RIDGE    OF  ANY   BUILDING 


I 


Truscon  Steel  Odmpany 

•YouNGSTOWN  Ohio •  s;rV"cVs°;: v-^-"a^y 

TRUSCON 


STANDARD^BUILDINGS 

3^ 


Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Send  catalog  and  information  on  type Truscon  Standard  Building 

.". ft.  long..- ft.  wide ft.  high,  to  bo  used  for 

Write  your  name  and  address  in  margin  below. 
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Cops^ght  Underwood  &  Underwood 


f— Who  Gave  the  World  Peace?— i 


President  Wilson,  who  put  forth 
the  idea  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Whether  you  agree  with  President 
Wilson  or  whether  you  oppose  him, 
you  know  that  he  is  by  far  the  most 
striking  figure  of  our  time.  Above 
all  the  great  men  of  other  nations, 
his  giant  intellect  towers. 

Europe  watches  him  —  Asia  fol- 
lows his  every  word  —  the  smaller 
nations  bring  him   their  troubles — 


the  larger  await  his  decisions.  And 
this — the  greatest  man  in  the  world 
today— has  written  the  history  of 
the  nation. 

How  this  magnificent  mind — how 
this  penetrating  intellect — interprets 
our  own  history,  how  the  ideas 
which  he  is  working  out  today  in 
the  Congress  of  the  Nations  grew 
with  him — here  are  things  you  must 
know — you  can  know.     Read 


A  HISTORY  thl  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

By  Woodrow  Wilson 

See  how  the  crises  of  our  history — its  romance  and  its  economic  growth 

—  looked  to  this   brilliant  mind — this  mmd   that  sees  beneath   all  sham 

and  all  appearance — that  goes  to  the  bed-rock  of  fact. 

Brilliant  is  the  light  he  has  thrown  on  our  own  development — on  that  growth 
of  the  American  pef)i)Ie  that  today  is  changing  the  lives  of  people  in  Asia  and  Plurope, 
far  Australia  and  the  Near  East.  You  know  our  history  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
lonely  giant  surrounded  by  the  seas.  But  you  must  learn  it  afresh  as  that  of  the  most 
powerful  neighbor  among  other  neighbors  of  power  and  standing. 


Over  1350  Illustrations  of  Paint- 
ings and  Photographs 


The  volumes  are  enriclied  an 
t>y  1350  pictures — the  splendor 
Pyle's  romantic  genius  is  here 
for  you.  In  brilliant  color  you 
find  his  paintings — those  of  Christy, 
Mora,  and  Frederic  Remington. 

And  bes'des  all  this,  these  vo'umes 
contain  reproductions  of  the  great 
state  papers  upon  which  our  history 
is  based.  Maps,  charters,  treaties — 
the  resources  of  the  world's  greatest 
libraries— photograrhs,  drawings  and 
an  exhaustive  index — all  are  yours. 
This  is  three  histories  in  one:  the 
history  of  ours — the  most  powerful 
nation  of  the  world  —  by  its  Presi- 
dent; the  pictorial  history  by  the 
world's  greatest  artists  and  photog- 
raphers, and  our  documentary  his- 
tory from  original  sources. 


d  enlivened 
of  Howard 


Ten  Luxurious 

Volumes 

at  less  than  half  price. 
Printed  on  coated  paper. 
All  paper  now  costs 
more,  but  coated  papers 
are  advancing  more 
quickly  than  all  others. 
We  cannot  promise  the 
present  low  price  for 
long.  The  volumes  arc 
bound  in  fine,  substan- 
tial cloth,  stamped  in 
gold  with  gold  tops  and 
trimmed  edges. 


If  Lincoln  Had  Written  the 
History  of  This  Nation 

You  and   your  chikiren,  and   your  chil- 
dren's   children  would    own   that    history 
and  treasure  it  as  the  great- 
est literary    work   ever    pro- 
duced by  an  American. 

WTiere  Lincoln  and  Wash- 
ington stood  above  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son now  stands.  He  faces 
a  crisis  as  great  as  that  which 
faced  Lincoln  —  a  fight  as 
bitter  as  that  which  faced 
Washington — and  Woodrow 
Wilson  todax'  dominates  the 
councils  of  the  world. 


/  *»c«  Th/rn  Hnlf  Prii^t>'  before  you  now  lies  the  richness  of  this  extraordinary  set  of 
M^Cao  M  iiun  nun  tri\,tS»  books.  Before  you  now  lies  the  opportunity  of  looking  over  them 
carefully  at  your  leisure,  without  any  cost  to  yourself.  Before  you  now  lies  a  price  low  indeed  for  so  won- 
derful a  set.  $60.00  was  the  price  of  the  set,  but  we  felt  that  these  books  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
Americans,  and  by  making  one  very  large  edition,  we  have  reduced  the  price  to  less  than  half. 

Send  your  coupon  now.     The  books  arc  Roinp  f.ist.     Never  h.Ts  President  Wilson  played  so  biR  a        ^^JT^" 
part  in  the   makint^  of  iiistory.      Never  has  this  country  followef!    so  closely  his  every  word — his       ^         Harper 
eveiyact.     And, ^hat  is  \yhy  tliesc  books  are  going  so  ciuickly — that  and  the  low  price.    Stnd  your         ▼       &  Brolhcri 

^   75  Franklin  Square 
y  New  York 

/.         Pleasi*  send   nre. 
when     read>\      the 

- />; -^;^ j.<^^b,.  _         ^        _^^ ^  >      New     Documentary 

^    ICdition    of    President 

/\\  ilst)n's  History  of  the 
American    People,  in   lo 
/volumes.     I   may  keep  the 
i't  10  flays  for  ex.irrrinatioii 
/arrd  return  it  to  you  at  your 
expense   if    I  do    not  want   it. 
Otherwi.-^c  I  will  si'nd  $1, so  with- 
in s  days  and   $2  a  month  for  t.| 
months.  L.U.3-2g-io 


coupon  today.     Don't  miss  tliis  opi>orLunity — it  won't  come  back. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS  Established  1817 


Name 


A  ddress . 


Occupation  . 


added  \o  price  in  Cnnmla 

hrt  .lu-c  i)f  t.iiifT. 


Exercises  for  Women 


For  EVERY  WOMAN.  EVERYWHERE.who 
desires  PHYSICAL  GRACE  and  POWER,  and 
the  mental  satisfaction  consequent  apon  both. 
Most  women  are  very  definitely  in  need  of 
some  sort  of  simple  and  suitable  exercise  that 
can  be  done  in  the  home,  without  apparatus 
if  necessary.  This  new  book  by  Florence  Bol- 
ton. A.  B..  formerly   Director  of  Women's 
'ivranasium.    Stanford    University,    out- 
lines and  pictures  an  excellent  series  o( 
plain,  practical    exercises,  adapted  to 
meet  the  peculiar  reqtiirements  of 
women.  The  combination  of  exer- 
cises  includes  many    for   reducing 
flesh,  and  others  bound  to  result  in 
the  securing  and  preservation  of  a 
full,  rounded  graceful  figure. 
i2mo.  cloth,  profusely  illustrated. 
$1.00  net  ;  by  mail  $1.10 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  AvcNewYork 


For 
Grace, 
Beauty 
Power 


Nervous    Breakdowns 

And  How  to  Avoid  Them 

By  CHARLES  D.  MUSGROVE,  M.D. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Musgrove  covers  every  phase 
of  his  subject  in  an  unusually  interesting  manner. 
Some  of  his  chapter  headings  are:  Breakdowns — 
The  Danger  Signal— Health— The  Value  of  Health 
— Rewards  and  Penalties — The  Human  Engine 
and  How  to  Stoke  It — \Vhat  to  Eat — How  to  Eat 
Food — How  Much  Food  to  Take — Fresh  Air — Ex- 
ercise— Baths  and  Bathing — Rest — Sleep — Holi- 
days— Recreation — Hobbies — Work — Worry,  Etc. 

ismo.doth.      $1.25  net;  by  mail$l.37. 

FUNK      &     WAGNALLS      COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Inspiration  and  Ideals 


H^ 


lERK  is  a  new  book  with  a 
mission  by  GRENVILLE 
KLEISER,  famous  author  and 
t''acher,  who  has  helped  thou- 
sands of  people  to  strccess.  It 
cannot  fail  to  help  you. 

Your  abihty  to  accomplish 
things,  yoirr  power  to  make 
good  on  any  given  clay  of  your 
life,  depends  upon  the  way  >ou 
start  that  day.  This  sturdy 
little  volirmewill  show  you  how 
to  start  every  day  right.  It  con- 
tains three  hundred  and  sixty- 
liye  brief  and  pithy  ess.ays,  one 
for  every  morning  of  the  year, 
homely  wisclom.  racked  with  the 
and  rich  in  stimulating  sugges- 
tion. To  read  thera  will  make  you  better  and  more 
human,  more  worth-while  to  j'oursclf  and  to  the  world. 
A  fiftightfiit  ffift-hook  or  krrpsakf.  Sattilu  bound  in 
purple  cloth  teith  goUi  Irtterina,  tl.H:  ky  mail  tl.JT 
Funk  a  Wasnalls  Company,  3S4-3S0  Fourth  Av.,  N«w  Yark 


Grenville  Kici&cr 
They  are  brimlul  of 
logic  of  experience. 


1,400  Jobs  to  Choose  Froni 


YOUNG  or  old.  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  here  is  a 
descriptive  story  of  1,400  live  occupations  you  may 
work  at  in  the  n.  S.,  with  instructions  in  sensible 
eelf-analysis  which  will  show  you  how  to  pick  out  that 
for  which  you  are  physically  and  temperamentally  best 
fitted.  To  get  the  right  start  in  life,  buy  a  copy'  of  the 
new  book. 

How  to  Choose  the  Right  Vocation 

By  Holmes  W.  Mi;rton.  Vocational  Counselor 

It  will  show  you  how  to  weigh  and  judge  yourself  and 
your  possibilities  and  how  to  select  the  occupation  in 
which  your  talents  will  bring  you  the  greatest  amount 
of  success  and  profit.  Vou  will  also  learn  from  it  how 
to  judge  and  instruct  others,  how  to  select  employees, 
etc    Jl.M  net;  by  mail  Jl.62.     Send  for  it  to-day  I, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


•thf:    influence    of    the 

IVIIIVri  *'^  '"'^  BODY."  .\  most  u,i.i,-i- 
A  i  A  i^  J-^  iny  little  volume  on  a  widely  di.scusscd 
topic,  by  the  famous  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berne.  60  c(s.  net;  by  mail.  64  cts.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company.  354-<'0  Fourth  .\vc..  N'ew  York 


R 


OCK  GARDENING 

For  Amateurs 


^. 


Bv  H.  H. 
THOMAS 

All  about  rock  gardens,  what   they  are. 
how  cared  for.  Natural  rock  gardens,  made 
rock  gardens;  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the 
,     best  flowers  lor  rock  Rarileiiing  with  descriptive 
''    and  cultural  notes.    A  beautifully  colored  book  of 
almost  seepages,  illustrated  with  lldirect  color 
photograi)h3,  sixty-four  fiill-paRC  half-tones 
,^,'      "7  dnd    numerous  sketches.       Large 

Ut^,yi»  -  12nio.  cloth  bound.  12.50  net ;  by 

r  J.  \\  \\  Fiink  *  Wasrnalls 

--      riuii|i.iii» 
::.".|  -of.o  Koiirtli 
Aunne 


1 


•^V-/"^ 
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Extra  Gati^e'  Red  Tube 


Extra  Thick— Unusually  Strong 

Particularly  Adapted  for  Oversize  Casings 


SELECTING  an  inner  tube  most 
suitable  for  your  car  is  just  as 
important  as  the  selection  of  the 
casing  itself. 

Too  light  a  tube,  even  though  oi 
good  stock,  naturally  cannot  be  as 
strong  and  durable  as  a  tube  of  equal 
quality  but  of  "Extra  Gauge"  or 
heavier  stock. 

For  this  reason  we  especially 
recommend  the  FEDERAL 
'^ EXTRA  GAUGE"  RED  TUBE. 


It  is  a  tube  of  exceptional  quality 
and  extra  thickness,  and  which  by 
its  unusual  serviceability,  is  partic- 
ularly adapted  for  Cord  and  other 
oversize  casings. 

It  is  made  from  extra  fine  quality 
pure  rubber,  built  up  layer  upon 
layer,  thus  making  the  tube  ex- 
ceptionally strong  and  impervious 
to  leakage. 

Not  only  is  the  FEDERAL 
"EXTRA  GAUGE"  RED  TUBE 


exceptionally  thick  and  strong,  but 
the  high  quality  of  the  rubber  used 
in  its  construction  renders  it  very 
resilient. 

This  adds  to  the  life  of  the  tube, 
reduces  car  depreciation  and  insures 
maximum  riding  comfort. 

The  Federal  '"Extra  Gauge"  Red 
Tube  in  conjunction  with  Federal 
Double-Cable-Base  Casings,  makes 
a  complete  tire  outfit  of  exceptional 
quality  and  service. 


THE  FEDERAL  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  ILLINOIS 

FACTORIES.  CUDAHY,  WISCONSIN 

Manufacturers  of  Federal  Automobile  Tires.  Tubes  and  Sundries,  Motorcycle,  Bicycle  and  Carriage  Tires, 
Rubber  Heels.  Fibre  Soles,  Horse  Shoe  Pads.  Rubber  Matting  and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
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Do  You  Appreciate 

the  Size  of  Philadelphia 

as  a  Market  for  Your  Goods  f 

THE  old  boundary  lines  were  made  in  — but  everybody  knows  that  the  real  Boston 

1854,  inside  of  which  the  census  gives  is  a  city  of  2,000,000  or  more.     So  in  Phila- 

Philadelphia     credit    for    about     1,700,000  delphia.     She  overgrew  her  boundary  lines 

people.   Boston  gets  credit  for  about  700,000  years  ago,  and  is  in  reality  a  city  of 

FIVE  MILLION  PEOPLE 

in  \vhat  is  called  Metropolitan  Philadelphia 

The  banking  resources,  not  including  the  they  would  have  a  total  banking  resource 
trust  deposits,  are  $1,270,000,000.  If  they  of  $2,247,000,000  as  compared  with  Chicago's 
included  the  trust  deposits  of  $977,000,000        total    banking    resource    of   $1,460,030,258. 

The  follovoing  is  the  value  of  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1918,  requiring  Customs  supervision : 

NEW  YORK $2,616,850,680 

PHILADELPHIA 446,612,168 

NEW  ORLEANS 381,428,110 

BALTIMORE 336,356,608 

SAN  FRANCISCO 211,874,817 

BOSTON 205,189,419 

Philadelphia    collected     $2,201,196    MORE  remarkable  PUBLIC  LEDGER- LONDON 

revenue   during   the   last   fiscal   year  than  TIMES  news  service. 

Boston,  San  Francisco  and  Baltimore  com-  ^pj^js     ^i^h   the   Associated   Press   Service 

bined,  and  at  $1,149,826  LESS  expense.  ^^d     its    own    European    correspondents, 

Philadelphia's  efficiency  is  reflected  in  the  8^^^^  it  the  world's  greatest  news  service. 

Public    Ledger,    which    is    spending    over  Its  progressiveness  is  making  Philadelphia 

$200,000  a  year  to  give  its  readers  the  very  the  news  center  of  the  world. 

Send  a  dollar  for  a  two  months'  subscription 

PUBLIC  M^  LEDGER 

INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


50  MILES  OF  SMOKE  STACKS 

ALMOST   A     CONTINUOUS    BUILT-UP   CITY    FROM    TRENTON,  N.J.  TO   WILMINGT< 
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How  We  Improved 

Our  Memory 
In  One  Evening 

The  Amazing  Experience  of 

Victor  Jones  and  His  Wife 


"Of  course  I  place  you!  Mr.  Addison 
Sims  of  Seattle. 

"If  I  remember  correctly — and  I  do 
remember  correctly — Mr.  Burroughs,  the 
lumberman,  introduced  me  to  you  at  the 
luncheon  of  the  Seattle  Rotary  Club  three 
years  ago  in  May.  This  is  a  pleasure  in- 
deed! I  haven't  laid  eyes  on  you  siijce  that 
day.  How  is  the  grain  business?  And  how 
did  that  amalgamation  work  out?" 

The  assurance  of  this  speaker — in  the 
crowded  corridor  of  the  Hotel  McAlpin — 
compelled  me  to  turn  and  look  at  him, 
though  I  must  say  it  is  not  my  usual  habit 
to  "listen  in"  even  in  a  hotel  lobby.    ! 

"He  is  David  M.  Roth,  the  mostj  famous 
memory  expert  in  the  United  States,"  said 
my  friend  Kennedy,  answering  my  question 
before  I  could  get  it  out.  "He  will  show 
you  a  lot  more  wonderful  things  than  that 
before  the  evening  is  over."  | 

And  he  did. 

As  we  went  into  the  banquet  rOom  the 
toastmaster  was  introducing  along  line  of  the 
guests  to  Mr.  Roth.  I  got  in  line  and  when 
it  came  my  turn  Mr.  Roth  asked,  "What  are 
your  initials,  Mr.  Jones,  and  your  business 
connection  and  telephone  number?"  Why 
he  asked  this,  I  learned  later,  when  he  picked 
out  from  the  crowd  the  60  men  he  had  met 
two  hours  before  and  called  each  by  name 
without  a  mistake.  What  is  more,  he  named 
each  man's  business  and  telephone  number, 
for  good  measure. 

I  won't  tell  you  all  the  other  ^mazing 
things  this  man  did  except  to  tell  how  he 
called  back,  without  a  minute's  hesitation, 
long  lists  of  numbers,  bank  clearings,  prices, 
lot  numbers,  parcel  post  rates,  and  ^nything 
else  the  guests  gave  him  in  rapid  order. 
***** 

When  I  met  Mr.  Roth  again — wHich  you 
may  be  sure  I  did  the  first  chance  I  igot — he 
rather  bowled  me  over  by  saying,  in  nis  quiet 
modest  way: 

"There  is  nothing  miraculous  about  my 
remembering  anything  I  want  to  remember, 
whether  it  be  names,  faces,  figures,  facts  or 
something  I  have  read  in  a  magazine. 

"  You  can  do  this  just  as  easily  as  I  do. 
Anyone  with  an  average  mind  can  learn 
quickly  to  do  exactly  the  same  things  which 
seem  so  miraculous  when  I  do  them. 

"My  own  memory,"  continued  Mr.  Roth,  "was 
originally  very  faulty.  Yes  it  was — a  really  poor 
memory.  On  meeting  a  man  I  would  lose  his  name  in 
thirty  seconds,  while  now  there  are  probably  10,000 
men  and  women  in  the  United  States,  many  of  whom  I 
have  met  but  once,  whose  names  I  can  call  instantly  on 
meeting  them." 

"That  is  all  right  for  you,  Mr.  Roth,"  I  interrupted, 
"you  have  given  years  to  it.     3'it  how  about  jnc?" 

"Mr.  Jones,"  he  replied,  "I  can  teach  you  ithe  secret 
of  a  good  memory  in  one  evening.  This  is  ndt  a  guess, 
because  I  have  done  it  with  thousands  of  i^upils.  In 
the  first  of  seven  simple  lessons  which  I  have  preparetl 
for  home  study  I  show  you  the  basic  principle  of  my 
whole  system  and  you  will  find  it — not  hai;d  work  as 
you  might  fear — but  just  like  playing  a  fascinating 
game.     I  will  prove  it  to  you." 

He  didn't  have  to  prove  it.  His  Course  di4;  I  got  it 
the  very  next  day  from  his  publishers,  the  Independent 
Corporation. 


When  I  tackletl  the  first  le.sson  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  I  had  learned — in  about 
one  hour — how  to  remember  a  list  of  one 
hundred  words  so  that  I  coulrj  call  them  off 
forward  and  back  without  a  single  mistake. 

That  first  lesson  stuck.  And  so  did  the 
other  six. 

Read  this  letter  from  Terence  J.  McManus 
of  the  firm  of  Olcott,  Bonynge,  McManus  & 
Ernst,  Attorne>s  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 
170  Broadway,  and  one  of  the  most  famous 
trial  lawyers  in  New  York: 

"May  I  take  occasion  to  state  that  I  regard  your 
service  in  giving  this  system  to  the  world  as  a  public 
benefaction.  The  wonderful  simplicity  of  the 
method,  and  the  ease  with  which  its  principles  may 
be  acquired,  especially  appeal  to  me.  I  may  add 
that  I  already  had  occasion  to  test  the  effectiveness 
of  the  first  two  lessons  in  the  preparation  for  trial  of 
an  important  action  in  which  I  am  about  to  engage." 

Mr.  McManus  didn't  put  it  a  bit  too  strong. 

I  can  absolutely  count  on  my  memory  now.  I  can 
call  the  name  of  most  any  man  I  have  met  before — and 
I  am  getting  better  all  the  time.  I  can  remember  any 
figures  I  wish  to  remember.  Telephone  numbers  come 
to  my  mind  instantly,  once  I  have  filed  them  by  Mr. 
Roth's  easy  method.    Street  addresses  are  just  as  easy. 

The  old  fear  of  forgetting  (you  know  what  that  is) 
has  vanished.  I  used  to  be  "scared  stiff"  on  my  feet — 
bLcause  I  wasn't  sure.  I  couldn't  remember  what  I 
wanted  to  say. 

Now  I  am  sure  of  myself,  and  confident,  and  'easy  as 
an  old  shoe"  when  I  get  on  my  feet  at  the  club,  or  at  a 
banquet,  or  in  a  business  meeting,  or  in  any  social 
gathering. 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  it  all  is  that  I 
have  become  a  good  conversationalist — and  I  used  to 
be  as  silent  as  a  sphinx  when  I  got  into  a  crowd  of 
people  who  knew  things. 

Now  I  can  call  up  like  a  flash  of  lightning  most  any 
fact  I  want  right  at  the  instant  I  need  it  most.  I  used 
to  think  a  "hair  trigger"  memory  belonged  only  to  the 
prodigy  and  genius.  Now  I  see  that  every  man  of  us 
has  that  kind  of  a  memory  if  he  only  knows  how  to 
make  it  work  right. 

I  tell  you  it  is  a  wonderful  thing,  after  groping  around 
in  the  dark  for  so  many  years,  to  be  able  to  switch  the 
big  searchlight  on  your  mind  and  see  instantly  every- 
thing you  want  to  remember. 

This  Roth  Course  will  do  wonders  in  your  oftice. 

Since  we  took,  it  up  you  never  hear  anyone  in  our 
office  say  "I  guess"  or  "I  think  it  was  about  so  much" 
or  "I  forget  tliat  right  now"  or  "I  can't  remember"  or 
"I  must  look  up  his  name."  Now  they  are  right  there 
with  the  answer — like  a  shot. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  "Multigraph"  Smith?  Real 
name  H.  Q.  Smith,  Division  Manager  of  the  Multigraph 
Sales  Co'tipany,  Ltd.,  in  Montnal.  Here  is  just  a  bit 
from  a  letter  of  his  that  I  saw  last  week: 

"Here  is  the  wliole  thing  ill  a  nutshell.  Mr.  Roth 
has  a  most  remarkable  Memory. Course.  It  is  simple, 
and  easy  as  fallins  off  a  log.  Vet  with  one  hour  a 
day  of  practice  anyone — I  don't  care  who  he  is — can 
improve  his  Memory  100%  in  a  week  and  1,000%  in 
si.\  months." 

My  advice  to  you  is  don't  wait  another  minute.  Send 
to  Independent  Corporation  for  Mr.  Roth's  amazing 
course  and  see  what  a  wonderful  memory  you  have  got. 
■Vour  dividends  in  increased  earning  power  will  be 
enormous. 

VICTOR  JONES 


What  the  Course  Did  for  Mrs.  Jones 


But  the  fun  of  learning  was  only  the  l^e- 
ginning.  In  a  few  days  Mrs.  Jones  was 
amazed  to  see  how  her  newly  acquired  power 
to  remember  the  countless  things  she  had  to 
remember,  simplified  her  life.  The  infinite 
details  of  housckee])ing  smoothed  themselves 
out  wonderfully.  She  was  surprised  how 
much  more  time  she  had  for  recreation — be- 
cause she  remembered  easily  and  automati- 
cally her  many  duties  at  the  time  they  should 
be  remembered.  And  when  evening  came  she 
missed  much  of  the  old  "fired  feeling"  and 
was  fresher  than  she  had  been  in  years. 

At  her  club  she  became  a  leader  because  her  fellow- 
members  could  comit  on  htr  to  conduct  club  matters 
with  a  clear  head  and  in  orderly  procedure. 

In  her  social  life  Mrs.  Jonr-s  began  to  win  a  popularity 
that  she  had  never  dreamed  of  attaining.  The  reason 
was  easy  to  understand — -because  she  never  forgot  a 
name  or  face  once  she  was  introduced — and  this  also 
made  her  a  successful  hostess — much  to  the  wonder  of 
her  friends.  In  short,  Mrs.  Jones  in  developing  her 
own  perfectly  good  memory,  discovered  the  secret  of 
success,  not  only  in  housekeeping,  but  in  her  social  life. 

Now  we  understand  the  Roth  Memory  Idea  is  going 
like  wildfire  among  Mrs.  Jones'  friends — for  she  has  let 
them  into  her  secret. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Eleanor  .A.. 
Phillips,  State  Chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Woman's 
Liberty  Loan  Committee: 

"Enclosed  please  find  check  for  S5.00  for  Memory 
Course  forwarded  me.  This  course,  to  my  mind,  is 
the  most  wonderful  thing  of  its  kind  I  have  ever 
heard  of.  and  comes  to  hand  at  a  time  when  I  need 
it  greatly. 

"."^s  Chairman  for  the  State  of  Tennessee  for 
Woman's  Liberty  Loan  Committee,  it  is  very  neces- 
sary for  me  to  remember  the  names  of  thousands  of 
women,  and  with  the  very  little  acquaintance  I 
have  had  with  your  wonderful  course  I  find  my 
memory  greatly  strengthened.  I  feel  sure  that  after 
having  completed  the  course  I  will  be  able  to  know 
my  women  and  the  counties  they  are  from  the 
minute  I  see  them." 


While  Mr.  Jones  has  chosen  the  story  form  for  this 
account  of  his  experience  and  that  of  others  tvith  the  Roth 
Memory  Course,  he  has  used  only  facts  that  are  knoran 
personally  to  the  President  of  the  Independent  Corpora- 
tion, who  hereby  verifies  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Jones'  story 
in  all  its  particulars. 

Send  No  Money 

So  confident  is  the  Independent  Corporation,  the 
publishers  of  the  Roth  Memory  Course,  that  once  you 
liave  an  opportunity  to  see  in  your  own  home  how  easy 
it  is  to  improve  your  memory  in  a  few  short  hours,  that 
they  are  willing  to  send  the  course  on  free  examination. 

Don't  send  any  money.  Merely  mail  the  coupon  or 
write  a  letter  and  the  complete  course  will  be  sent,  ail 
charges  prepaid,  at  0!)ce.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satis- 
fied, send  it  back  any  time  within  five  days  after  you 
receive  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased  as  are  the 
thousands  of  other  men  and  women  who  have  used  the 
course,  send  only  J5  in  full  payment.  You  take  no  risk 
and  you  have  ever\'thing  to  gain,  so  mail  the  coupon 
now  before  this  remarkable  offer  is  withdrawn. 

FREE   EXAMINATION    BLANK 

Independent  Corporation 

I'iibiishcrs  of  The  Indcpenden:  \Vi.(kl\ 

Dept.  R233-B,  119  W.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  Roth  Memory  Course  of  seven 
lessons.  I  will  either  remail  the  course  to  you  witliin 
five  daj-s  after  its  receipt  or  send  you  $5. 


From  what  Mr.  Jones  tells  us.  the  Roth  Memory 
Course  did  just  as  wonderful  things  for  Mrs.  Jones. 
She  became  fascinated  with  the  lessons  the  first  evening        ^ame 

she  could  get  them  away  from  her  husband,  and  he  is 

forced    to  admit    that    not    only    did    she    learn    the        Address 

magic    key  words  more  quickly  and    easily    than  he        '  

did — but     so     did    Oeuevieve,    their    twelve-year-old 

daughter.  "  L.  D.  3-J9-19 
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Liberal  education 
through  reading 

A  remarkable  free  booklet  has  been 
printed.  It  tells  about  the  few  great 
books  in  Dr.  Eliot's  famous  Five- Foot 
Shelf.  To  receive  your  copy  merely  clip 
the  coupon. 

This  booklet  tells  how  Dr.  Eliot  of 
Harvard  conceived  the  plan  of  sifting  out 
of  all  the  books  in  the  world  just  the  few 
truly  great  ones — the  few  that  make  a 
man  really  well  read — and  so  arranging 
them  that  they  will  yield  in  just  a  few 
pleasant  moments  a  day  priceless  treasures 
of  entertainment  and  mental  growth.  1  he 
entire  plan  is  given  in  the  booklet.  It 
tells  what  and  how  to  read. 

Harvard  Classics 

Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

A  quarter  of  a  million  successful  people  are 
finding  that  tliis  free  booklet  opened  a  new  world 
to  them.  It  taught  them  the  jov  of  heing  well 
read  and  how  to  attain  it  without  waste  of  money 
or  time. 

It  will  tell  you  which  are  the  few  permanently 
great  and  really  worth-while  histories,  biogra- 
phies, poems,  essays,  books  of  travel,  science, 
philosophy  and  religion. 

FREE 

This   guidebook  to  books 
expert  advice  on  reading 

In  the  free  booklet  Dr.  Eliot  gives  you  his  own  plaji 
of  reading,  and  tells  about  the  reading  courses  that  can 
.  be  followed. 

"  I  believe,"  he  says,  "that  the  faithful  and  consider- 
ate reading  of  these  books  will  give  any  man  the  essen- 
tials of  a  liberal  education,  even  if  he  can  devote  to 
them  but  fifteen  minutes  a  day." 

^  .  No  matter  how  small  or  how  great  your  library,  how 
little  or  how  much  time  you  have  to  read,  you  should 
liavc  this  free  booklet.  There  is  a  copy  free  for  every 
reader  of  the  Digest.  To  receive  your  cotiy  merely  clii) 
and  mail  the  coupon. 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  416  We.l  13lliSlr«l,N*w  YorUCily,  N.Y. 

Uy  iiuiil,  and  without  any  ohliKatioii  whatever  to  me.  please 
send  nie  a  copy  of  the  little  (".uidelxMik  to  Books  entitled 
"  I'iftcen  Minutes  a  Day,"  which  tells  all  aUjut  the  Harvard 
Classics,  Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Koot  Shelf  of  Books,  and  contains 
Dr.  Eliot's  own  explanation  of  his  famous  plan  of  reading. 


=^>lrJjrd?iyj.^Mir^<H=M 


The  War  has  created  a  great  de- 
mand and  unlimited  opportunities 
for  those  who  know  French,  Span- 
ish or  Italian. 

Prepare  now  to  better  your  posi- 
tion or  increase  your  business. 
Brush  up  on  the  language  you 
studied  at  school  or  college  and 
make  it  of  practical  use. 

You  can  leam  quickly  and  easily,  at 
home,  during  spale  moments,  bj'  the 

LANGUAGE  -  PHONE     METHOD 

And  Rosenthars  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry 

This  Is  the  natural  way  to  learn  a  foreign  language.  Yoo  hear  the 
living  voice  of  a  native  professor  pronounce  each  word  and 
phrase.  He  speaks  as  you  desire— slowly  or  quickly.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant, fascinating  study;  no  tedious  rules  of  memorizing  It  is  not 
expensive.  Family  and  friends  can  use  it.  By  practice  during 
spare  moments  you  can  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  speak,  read 
and  understand  a  new  language. 

Writ4^  for  free  "fMnrjvaae  Treatise,"  particulars  of  Trial  Offer, 
Eas'f  Payments.     Our  records  Jit  alt  talking  machines. 

The  Language  Phone  Method,  902  Putnam  Bidg.,  2  W.  45lh  SL.  N.  Y. 


■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

ACCOUKTANT 


.  Xhiuc. 


A*ldress. 


Executive    Accountants    command    big   salaries, 
housanda   of    firms    need    them.      Only   2,500 
Certified   Public   Accountants  in  U.  S.      Many 
are  earning  $3,000   to  $10,000  a  year.      We 
train  you  thoroly  by   mail   in  spare  time   for 
C.  H.  A.  examinations  or  executive  account- 
ing positiona.      Knowledge  of  bookkeeping 
unnecessary    to    begin— we     prepare     you 
from  the  ground  up.    Our  course  and  ser- 
vice are  under  the  eopervision  of  Willinm 
B.    Castenholz.    A.  M.,  C.  F.  A..  Former 
OimpiroUer  and  Instructor.  University  of 
Hhmiis,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  C    P     A'o. 
including  members  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Accotmtanta.    Low  tuition  fee — easy 
t^rms.     Write  now  for  information  and  free 
book  of  accountancy  facts. 

USALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

Dept.  352-HAD  Chicago,  III. 

World's  iSreatcst  Lxteiisioti  University" 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

320  Pages;  iJlostrated;  Cloth 

By  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL.  M.D..  Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  yount;  man  and  every  young  woman  should 
know— What  every  yoang  husband  and  every  young 
wife  should  know — What  every  parent  should  know. 

1  af't.  coKt-  ut.t  ,l-  rinnm'  iidattons  or.  rf<]i"»t. 


AMERICAN    PUB.  CO..     306  Wintton  BIdg..  Philadelphia 


A  High  School  Course 
In  Two  Years  L^,'^:'"^rr;; 

tlioroii;.;!!.  coiupletc.  :>n<i  suuplitied  liifili  school 
course  that  you  c;in  finish  in  two  ycirs.  Mcetsollcol- 
Ifge  enlrtnicr  rtquirements.  Prepared  by  leadina  mem- 
bers of  ttn"  facultiett  of  universities  anri  academies. 

Write  for  boolclet.  S<-nd  your  name  and  achlrcss  for 
our  booklet  ;ind  full  particulars.  No  obliR.itions  what- 
ever.    Write  toda> — now. 

American  Schovl  of  Correspondence.     Depl.  H2403G.  Chkago,  U.  S.  A. 


Stewart  Home  Training  School  '"cSridrrn"'' 

\  Priv.tte  Home  .md  .School  <jn  .1  beaut it'u!  Country  Estate 

of  500  acres  in  the  famous  Blue  (jrass  Region  of  Kentucky. 

Five     Buildings  —  Cottage     Plan.        Write    for    illustrative 

CaUiloRue 

DR.   JOHN   P.  STEWART,    Box  C,   Farmdale,   Ky. 

Cleaning  and  Renovating  at  Home 

A  liousfhold  mtinual  by  E.  C.  Osman  {enlarged  edition). 
Much  new  and  helpful  material  lias  boon  aHHecl,  so  that  any- 
one havimj  the  book  can  easiK-  master  the  many  fine  ways 
of  renewing  almost  any  and  every  article  in  the  household 
and  waiiliotx-.  Ji  JO      Order  from  B<)oks<'ller,  or  dirtK-t  from 

Home  Economy  Book  Co.  (not  Inc.)  Wilmette, Illinois 

UNITED     America  for  Americans 

One  Country,  One  LanRuage 
and  One  Flag 

\  National  or»f.inization  of  veterans  of 
the  Civil  war,  ^^iMinish  w^ir  and  World 
\v.ir.  Mothers. wives,  daughters  and  sisters  are  ehsible  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Auxiliary.  Charter  members  ol  C^iimp  and 
Auxiliary  admitted  free.  Organizers  -.vanUd.  For  information 
iiertainiuK  to  orxanizint!  and  inendK-rshiivat-larRe.  address 
Headiii|arter.~.  I'nited  War  Veterans.  Kalisiiell,  Montana. 


WAR 
VETERANS 


For  Every  User  of  English 

IheunuMial  new  book.  IC X P K K.^.s I V  K  i; m;I.1>1  1.  by  I  I  . 
Fernald.  l-.H.l)..  is  indispensable  to  everyone  who  uses  En- 
glish in  writini;  or  speaking.  This  book  puts  the  full  power  of 
English  at  >'our  command.  It  treats  every  pha-^?  of  rhetoric 
and  granrmar,  Bhowing  how  to  convev  the  exact  impression 
you  wish  with  tlie  gre.ite^t  power  and  tx-auty. 

.J7-J   P'if^f^'  (loth  hnttrul.     I'riic   |i,6c>;    bv  mail  5l-7- 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourib  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Taxation  and  the  Respon- 
sibility of  the  Individual 

By  Professor  Willard  C.  Fisher,  New  York 
University,  See  The  Homiletic  Review  for 
May,  1919.   .30  cents  per  copy.   S.^.ooiKjryear. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


The  Digest  School 
Directory  Index 

WE  print  below  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  schools,  colleges  and  camps 
Virhose  announcements  appear  in  The 
Digest  during  March.  The  March  1st  is- 
sue contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each. 
We  suggest  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special 
informatton  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below, 
or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry. 
Price,  locality,  size  of  school  or  camp,  age  of 
child,  are  factors  to  be  considered.  Make 
your  inquiry  as  definite  as  is  possible. 

School  and  Camp  Department  of 
The  Literary  Digest. 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES 

D.  C. .  .National  Park  Seminary 

(Suburbs)  Washington 

III Rockford  College  for  Women .  Rockford 

R.  I  .  ..The  Lincoln  School Providen<>e 

Va Hollins  College Hollins 

Stuart  Hall Stounton 

BOYS'  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES 

Ml.NN.Shattuck  School  .   Faribault 

N.  M.  ..New  Mex.  State  Sch.  of  Mines  Socorro 

PROFESSIONAL  &  VOCATIONAL 

III Amer.  Coll.  Phys.  Ed Chicago 

Mass... Sargent  Sch.  Physical  Ed..  Cambridge 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS 

N.  Y     .Miss  Mason's  School Tarrj'town 

Wallcourt Aurora 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 

Mass.  .Bob  White  Camp   Ashland 

N.  Y  .   .The  Children's  House Peekskill 

SCHOOLS  FOR 
BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

Ky Stewart  Home  Training  Sch.  Farmdale 

Pa Acerwood  Tutoring   School Devon 

School  for.Exceptional  Children  Roslyn 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Ind Boguelnst.for  Stammerers. Indianapolis 

Mass.  .  Boston  Stammerers'  Institute      Bo.ston 

Mo Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf  St.  Louin 

Wis.  . .   Northwestern  School  for  Stammerers 

Milwaukee 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  & 
CAMPS  FOR  BOYS 

Camp  Wonposet.                 Bantam  Lake 
Culver  Summer  Schools Culver 

Maine. Camp  Katahdin Lake  Forest 

Camp  Kineo      Harrison 

Winona  Camp Moose  Pond 

Camp  Ossipee Lake  Ossipee 

South  Pond  Cabins    Fitzwilliarn 

Camp  Pok-o'-Moonshine     .     Willsboro 
Ethan  Allen  Training  Camp  .Saugerties 

Junior  Plattsburg     .    Platt.sburg 

Repton  Naval  Camp       Lake  Champla-n 

Pa Camp  Yapeechu  .    Buek  Hill  Falls 

Dan  Beard  Woodcraft  School  &  Camp 
Pocono  .\lt.s. 

Vt Camp  Champlain         Mallets  Bay 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Mainl  Camp  Teconnet     China 

Wyonegonic  Camps Moose  Pond 

Camp  Quanset So.  Orleans 

Sea  Pines  Camp Brewster 

Spring  Hills  Camp Michigamme 

Camp  Allegro       Silver  Lake 

Pine  Knoll  Camp Conwa.v 

Sargent  Camps   Peterboro 

Camp  Junaluska Lake  Junalu.oka 

Vt Camp  Farwell     Wells  Kiver 

The  Hanoum  Camps Thetford 

Camp  Ken-Jocketee So.  Strafford 

The  Tela-Wauket  Camps Roxhtiry 

Camp  Winneshew  auka  Lunenhurg 

Camp  Winnahkee  Mallets  Bay 


Conn 
Ini)  . 


N.  H 
N.  Y 


Mass., 

Mich. 
N.  H 


N.  C. 


THE  ESSENTIALS 


A  s|>l< mliil  little  Ixiok 
ol  iniiiiiate  talks  hy 
Alfred  .^yres  on  the  practical  prohlems  ol  efleitive  public 
speaking  and  rc.mini;.  12inn,  Cloth,  deckle  edges,  frontis- 
piece.    75  cents  ;  l>v  mail,  83  cents. 

^sT''36*oT,t.;"l';t"/  of  elocution 


I  .1    1     III    I     111       1  HE    RUT: 
become  .1  t  Lriiliol  Tubhc  oi  (  o>t  .\icouiitant .  go  into  busi 
ncss  for  vourself ;  demanti  for  expert  accouniants  rxc<?«i«  the 
supply;   many  of  our  graduates  earr.  cvei   Jfi.lKXI  yearly  arid 
hove   mon-  buoineoM  than  they  can  handle;  leiirn  at  hoinr  in 
spare  time  by  our  uew  system.    Write  lor  booklet  and  special 
offer.    VW  h.t\-»'  irn  w,»li<  itof*. 
Unlv»r«.il  BH»in»»8  Inntltnto.  206  Pullman   Bldg  .  New  York 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

triim-il  n.f  n  »  in  tmrh  p*>#Hi->im 
(intl  ItiB  mirrrit*  in  iiiiiiiin  ^"  "nd 

riil'ii.    life     t;!^*!^   orp"ri<>- 

nUirn  ni'W  thlin  cv^r  h«*f»>ro     H*" 
in,irprn,)cnt-bc  ■  IfRiJcX.    L**  • 


S3, 6'<i&'io'»  10,000  Annually 

JVr  imlil<>  roil  mcp  bv  ."I'M'  ^  "u  ''»n  trrfn  nt  hum* 
(lurinir  fpuri-  Ume.  We  rnporo  you  for  '>",«'>•";'"•_ 
U.in  in  «n»  i.tnt».  M.mcv  r.fiindr.l  •crordln»  to  our 
Cuarantr*  H.in.1  If  cli.»aliiilic.l  l>.ifTt-o  <;'  '•'  "■ 
ronfrrrcil  Th"ii"«na»  of  .ucrm-ful  ■lii.tenli"  rn- 
rL>n..l  I .ow  ronl.  €■»!.»  trrnii  ^ ';'"■'',' ",„*,"""!!;; 
Law  IJhr»rT  fr.r  if  voii  onroll  n..«  _<>!  our  vahial.lj  1?0  p**^ 
'*TIw«:ui!t?-.n.l      li.lJon.rV  book" ''•••.     S«od  for  th.n.     now 

LaSall*  E%t»nsion  Univvrslty.  0«pt.  }51-LD.    Ctilcac* 
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ANNOUNCING 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


^^\  And  also  through— 


Asbestos. 


(Approved  by  Underwriters'  Laboratories) 


allied  products 


A  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofing  at  a  Popular  Price 

'^^  IVE  us  a  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofing  that  will  be  within  the  price  range  of 

i    y  other  ready-to-lay  roofings."    This  has  been  the  demand  of  the  roofing  dealer 

^""^   and  the  wish  of  thousands  of  roofing  users,  who  believe  in  the  superiority  of  an 

Asbestos  Roofing. 

Here  is  the  answer  to  the  demand,  a  popular-priced'  Asbestos  Roofing  in  ready -to-lay 

form — Asbestone . 

It  is  not  a  cheap  roofing  in  the  sense  that  its 

quality  or  its  composition  have  been  slighted. 
It  is  an  inexpensive  roofing,  only  because  its  manufacture  has  been  planned 
on  a  big  scale  and  its  cost  therefore  is  down  to  the  minimum. 

What  Asbestone  Is 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

Serves  in 

Conservation 

Kc«l    IruubtiMu,    High 

Tanp«ralutv  Omcno. 

Aibmo*  Rooftng*> 

PjckuigB.  Dnkc 

Luungs,  Firv 

Prevention 

Prodiica 


Like  all  other  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
roofings,  ASBESTONE  is  a  mineral  fabric, 
composed  of  Asbestos  fibre,  cemented  together 
with  natural  asphalts.  Gray  mottled  Asbestic 
finish  on  one  side,  smooth  black  surface  on 
the  other.  May  be  laid  either  side  to  the 
weather.  Rolls  contain  all  necessary  fasteners 
for  laying.    Can  be  applied  by  anyone. 

Asbestone  defies  time  and  repels  fire.  The 
varying  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  leave  it  un- 
changed, because  being  all-mineral,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  to  disintegrate,  dry  out  or  rot. 
It  never  requires  painting,  and  it  will  give 
years  of  service  without  the  need  or  cost  of 
repairs. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  to  Show  You 
Asbestone 


Examine  this  roofing  at 
Let  him  tell  you  why  it 
year  roofing 


your  dealer's  store. 

is  the  cheapest  per 

By  all  means  defer  your  roofing 


purchase  until  you  know  all  about  Asbestone 
Write  for  booklet. 

To  the  Trade:  Our  sales  policy  provides 
for  the  marketing  of  this  material  through 
recognized  distributors  and  dealers. 
Address  nearest  branch  for  particulars. 

The  Same   Institution  Behind 
All  Johns-Manville  Roofing- 
Vouches  for  Asbestone 

Whether  you  buy  Asbestone,  or  any 
one   of   the    other   Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Roofings,  you  can  register 
your  roof  with  us,  which  puts  it 
on  our  records  as  Johns-Manville 
Roofing  in  Service.  We  then  obli- 
gate ourselves  to  see  that  this 
roofing  bears  out  all  claims  we 
make  for  it.   It  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  it  gives  you 
the  service  promised. 


Other  Johns-Manville  Roofings 

Johns-Manville' Asbestos  Roofings  are  made  in  great  variety  for  all 
roofing  needs.  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  and  Colorblende  Shingles 
for  homes.  Johns-Manville  Brooks  and  Flextone  Ready  Asbestos 
Roofing  for  sloping  roofs  or  large  permanent  buildings.  Johns- 
Manville  Built-Up  Roofing  for  all  flat  surfaces,  and  Johns-Manville 
Corrugated    Asbestos    Roofings    for    skeleton    frame    buildings. 


end  for  Booklet 
Rock  or  Rags" 
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A  Permanent 
Service  Organization 

The  business  house  that  owns  an  Autocar 
Motor  Iruck  has  at  its  disposal  all  of  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Autocar  service  organization. 

There  is  a  factory  branch  owned  and 
operated  by  The  Autocar  Company  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  country,  and  from 
these  branches  spread  out  sub-branches 
and  dealers. 

Each  Autocar  service  plant  always  main- 
tains a]  complete  stock  of  spare  parts  and 
a  competent  service  force. 

Such  a  complete  and  permanent  service 
policy  is  possible  because  the  Autocar  is 
manufactured  entirely  b}-  The  Autocar 
Company — the  responsibility  tor  the  con- 
tinuous and  efficient  operation  ot  an  Auto- 
car is  undivided. 

THE  AUTOCAR  COMPANY 

Ardmore,  Pa.  Established  1897 

Autocar 
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TOPICS   -  OF  -  THE  -  DAY 


By  courtesy  of  "  Tlie  Survey.*'  Wew  York. 

NORTH   DAKOTA  FAPtMERS  STANDING  HOURS  IN  A  SNOW-STORM  TO   HEAR    THE  NON-PARTIZAN    LEAGUE'S  MESSAGE. 


NORTH  DAKOTA'S  "REVOLUTION 


99 


1ESS  THAN  FOUR  YEARS  AGO,  when  the  sense  of 
economic  grievance  that  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  North 
•^  Dakota's  farmers  had.  been  fanned  to  a  flame  by  the 
refusal  of  the  legislature  to  establish  a  State-owned  terniinal 
grain-elevator,  a  man  named  Arthur  C.  Townley  jumped  into  a 
small,  hired  automobile  and  began  by  a  farm-to-farm  canvass  the 
organization  of  the  Non-Partizan  League.  For  months  the  old- 
line  politicians  regarded  this  "flivver  campaign"  as  a  joke,  but 
to-day  they  see  Mr.  Townley's  league  of  farmers  grown  to  a 
membership  of  more  than  200,000,  with  a  political  organiza- 
tion in  thirteen  States,  representation  in  the  United  States 
Congress,  and  completely  in  control  of  North  Dakota's  govern- 
ment. Moreover — and  it  is  this  that  is  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  whole  country  to  the  Flickertail  State — befor(^  it  adjourned 
in  February,  the  North  Dakota  legislature  at  Bismarck  en- 
acted a  series  of  laws  which  friends  and  foes'  agree  are  revolu- 
tionary. "The  farmers  of  North  Dakota,"  declares  the  Fargo 
Courier-News,  a  Non-Partizan  League  daily,  "have  proved  that 
revolution  can  be  wrought  by  peaceful  means,  and,  more  than 
any  other  body  of  men  in  this  world,  they  have  taught  the  foUy 
of  revolution  by  bloodshed."  By  this  vindication  of  democracy, 
argues  The  Courier-News,  "North  Dakota  has  proved  its  right 
to  be  designated  as  the  most  American  of  all  the  United  States." 
A  popular  assertion  among  the  Non-Partizans,  according  to  a 
Bismarck  correspondent  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  is  that  "it's 
the  greatest  little  revolution  since  1776" ;  and  this  correspondent, 
who  seems  to  think  that  the  farmers  will  have  a  disillusioned 


awakening  from  their  dream  of  a  political  Utopia,  at  least  agrees 
that  their  future  is  now  in  the  hands  of  "the  most  revolu- 
tionary political  machine  that  ever  gained  complete  autocratic 
control  of  legislative  affairs  in  any  State  in  the  Union."  A 
Bismarck  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Herald  describes  the  Non- 
Partizan  League's  program  as  "the  most  interesting,  and  per- 
haps the  most  important,  political  and  social  movement  nov/ 
visible  in  the  United  States";  and  he  adds  that  its  opponents 
believe  it  to  be  "a  disguised  campaign  for  State  and  national 
socialism."  The  same  correspondent  quotes  one  of  the  League 
leaders  as  sajang: 

"North  Dakota  is  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  profit  in- 
telligently by  the  lessons  of  the  Great  War  and  to  prepare  a 
constructive  program  that  paves  the  way  for  the  ne.xt  great 
political  and  economic  development  in  civilization,  the  e.xt^nsion 
of  democracy  into  industry. 

"Consequently  North  Dakota  will  be  the  first  State  to  strike 
its  stride,  long  before  the  rest  of  the  States,  while  they  are 
still  faltering  through  with  haphazard  and  ineffective  readjust- 
ment measures,  and  this  program  promises  to  make  this  State 
the  most  stable  and  contented,  as  well  as  the  most  prosperous, 
commonwealth  in  America." 

But  if  North  Dakota's  adventure  in  government  represents 
a  revolution,  remarks  the  Chicago  Post,  it  is  "a  revolution  of  the 
bourgeoisie,^'  because  "in  no  sense  can  the  land-owning  farmers, 
who  have  very  definite  property  interests  and  to  a  limited 
extent  are  employers  of  labor,  be  considered  proletarians." 
What  North  Dakota  now  has  is  "aa  agrarian  dictatorship," 
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remarks  the  Boston  Globe,  which  reminds  us,  however,  that  the 
State  is  "90  per  cent,  agricultural,  with  no  manufactures,  and 
with  only  one  city  of  20,000  inhabitants."  In  the  same  paper 
we  find  this  illuminating  comment  on  the  situation: 

"A  somewhat  conservative  Bostonian  who  often  enthuses 
about  Middle-Westerners  came  home  the  other  day  with  a 
glowing  story  of  North  Dakota.  'They  are  Socialists  out  there, 
aren't  they? '  inquired  a  dubious  friend.  'Socialists?  No!  No!' 
he  replied.  'Socialists  are  improvident  persons  who  are  simply 
talkers  spouting  ideals.  These  are  money-making  farmers 
who  are  going  ahead  and  doing  things!'" 

Conditions  which  place  the  farmers  in  the  saddle  and  in  com- 
plete control,  adds  The  Globe,  mean  "a  rather  emphatic  revolu- 
tion," because  "North  Dakota  not  long  ago  knew  a  railroad 
dictatorship,  which  operated  not  only  through  the  transportation 


"  HITCH  YOUR  WAGON  TO  A  STAR." 

— Morris  in  the  St.  Paul  Non-Parii:an  Leader. 


thousand  j-ears   would  any   observer  pick  out   as   a   leader  of 
men."     We  read  further: 

"The  Leaguers  now  pay  him  .f 5,000  a  year  as  their  executive. 
Some  of  the  farmers  refer  to  him  as  'their  hired  man,'  and  in  the 
same  sentence  pronounce  him  'the  greatest  man  in  America.' 
To  see  the  League  in  its  most  spectacular  aspect,  one  has  to  go 
to  a  League  picnic  in  summer,  when  from  .5,000  to  10,000  farmers, 
with  their  families,  come  together.  Then  one  sees  also  A.  C. 
Townley  in  his  most  spectacular  aspect.  Those  who  have 
witnessed  the  spell  he  weaves  describe  him  as  a  re\'ivalist  with 
all  the  powers  of  a  Whitefield  preaching  the  doctrines  of  a 
movement  that  is  to  bring  in  the  social  millennium. 

"To  the  ordinary  observer,  however,  he  is  a  puzzle,  a  mystery, 
like  all  the  other  leaders  of  this  Leag\ie. 

"One  of  the  spokesmen  of  the  League  who  credits  Townley 
with  the  gift  of  leadership  describes  him  as  'very  moody  and 
temperamental.'  Anth  'a  dominating  personality  and  the  faculty 

of  decision,'  but,  too,  as  one  who 
^\^ll  "change  his  mind  with  startling 
rapidity.'" 


As  a  result  of  the  laws  passed  by 
a  Non-Partizan  League  legislature 
and  signed  on  February  26  by 
Governor  Lynn  .J.  Frazier,  the  State's 
Non-Partizan  executive,  North  Da- 
kota will  now — 

Establish  and  operate  the  bank 
of  North  Dakota;  build  and  operate 
terminal  grain-elevators  and  flour- 
mills;  establish  and  operate  the 
North  Dakota  Home  Builders' 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
a])ling  citizens  of  the  State  to  build 
and  own  tlieir  own  homes;  and  set 
up  an  industrial  commission  to  man- 
age these  and  the  other  industries 
the  State  may  decide  to  embark 
upon  under  the  unlimited  pt)wer 
granted  by  fourteen  amendments 
to  the  State  constitution. 


system  organized  by  James  J.  Hill,  but  indirectly  through  a 
string  of  banks  organized  in  e\ery  town,  partlj'  for  banking  and 
partly  for  politics."  Turning  again  to  the  Fargo  Courier-News, 
we  read: 

"No  people  faced  a  more  discouraging  prospect  than  tlie 
people  of  North  Dakota  four  years  ago.  A  great  jjolitical 
machine  was  firmly  estal)lished  in  the  State;  courts  and  legis- 
latures alike  did  the  bidding  of  absentee  masters;  they  were 
fortified  V)ehind  a  constitution  that  had  been  cunningly  drawn 
with  the  one  purpose  of  making  change  practically  impossible. 
If  the  demand  of  the  Bolsheviki  for  direct  action  and  a  class 
dictatorship  had  ever  l)een  justified,  surely  it  would  have  been  in 
North  Dakota  four  years  ago. 

"But  the  farmers  decided  to  bring  about  their  revolution 
through  due  course  of  law.  They  met  obstacles  enough  to 
daunt  the  most  indomitable.  When  they  won  the  election, 
they  found  the  courts  against  them;  and  alwaj^s  in  the  l)a('k- 
ground  was  the  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  of  a  constitu- 
tion that  had  been  made  as  nearly  unamendable  as  possible. 
Men  less  determined  would  have  gi\en  way,  as  every  prcNJous 
reform  movement  in  every  other  State  has  done.  But  not  the 
men  of  North  Dakota.  Opposition  made  them  only  the  more 
determined,  and  they  would  not  admit  defeat." 

Ultimately  the  constitution  was  amended  and  all  diificultics 
overcome.  The  final  victory,  this  League  organ  goes  on  to  say, 
"proved  that  to  American  democracy  all  things  are  possible"; 
but  it  also  proved  the  value  of  "leadership  and  discipline,"  for 
.vhich  "credit  goes  to  Arthur  C.  Townley  more  than  to  any 
other."  And  in  another  issue  it  remarks  suggestively:  "And 
may  it  not  prove  that  the  leadership  for  the  g^eat  work  of  ac- 
complishing a  bloodless  and  peaceful  revolution  for  America  is 
being  trained  in  North  Dakota  to-day?"  Mr.  Townley,  origi- 
nator and  president  of  the  League,  is  described  by  a  Boston 
Herald  correspondent  as  "a  tall,  quiet  man,  whom  not  in  a 


Other  bills  passed  at  the  last  session  include  a  workingman'3 
compensation  act  with  a  State  insurance  fund;  women's  forty- 
hour-week  and  minimum-wage  laws;  a  mining  law,  and  various 
laws  providing  for  new  methods  of  ta.xation  and  of  regulation  of 
freight-rates  and  franchises.  "North  Dakota  can  now  embark  on 
any  business  undertaking  it  wants  to,  but  I  can  tell  that  it  is 
going  to  stick  pretty  close  to  the  program  of  State's  industry 
indicated  in  the  bills  passed,"  said  Mr.  Townley  to  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

North  Dakota  thus  l>ecomes  "the  most  important  political 
laboratory  in  the  United  States,"  according  to  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Intercollegiate  Socialist;  and  the  New  York  Xalion 
thinks  that  the  Non-Partizan  measures  "quite  closely  approach 
the  economic  principles  that  luunan  society  the  world  over 
seems  in  one  way  or  another  laboring  to  express."  The  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  speaks  of  "Townleyism.  th«'  political  prairie-fire 
that  is  now  raging  in  North  Dakota  and  spreading  to  the  sur- 
rounding States,"  and  remarks  that  "in  North  Dakota  the 
He])ul)lican  party  as  an  organization  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
having  been  swallowed  by  the  Non-Partizan  League."  The 
same  paper  reminds  us,  however,  that  "  the  '  Townleybund'  has 
another  hurdle  to  make  l>efore  it  reaches  the  d»>cisive  goal,  as  its 
more  ratlieal  logislati\"e  nu-asures  may  be  subjected  to  the  test 
of  a  referendum."  A  wTiter  in  Senator  Arthur  Capper's  Farmers' 
Mail  and  Breeze  (Topeka),  an  influential  Kansas  journal  which 
has  never  sup!)orted  the  League,  thus  discusses  the  North 
Dakota  experiment: 

"  If  it  succeeds  it  is  certain  to  spread  rapidly  over  the  nation, 
for  lh<>re  is  nation-wide  dissatisfaction  with  our  i>resent  system 
of  distribution.  The  producers,  espiH>ially  the  farmers,  believe 
they  have  not  had  a  square  deal.  At  any  rate,  they  know  there 
is  a  tremendously  wide  gap  between  the  prices  received  by  the 
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producers  and  the  pri»?es  paid  by  the  consumers.  They  feel  sure 
they  have  been  gouged  by  middlemen,  and  that  markets  have 
been  manipulated  by  speculators  and  big  business.  So  they 
are  going  to  try  to  run  their  business  themselves,  manufacture 
their  own  raw  products  into  the  finished  product,  and  attend 
to  the  distribution  themselves  through  these  State-owned 
plants  and  other  cooperative  concerns.  Instead  of  abusing 
them,  the  proper  attitude  for  outsiders  to  take  should  be  one  of 
friendly  interest.  We  may  be  skeptical  about  the  outcome  of 
an  experiment,  but  the  folk  up  in  North  Dakota  are  paying  the 
bill,  and  if  they  see  fit  to  risk  their  money,  why  should  we  object?  " 

From  a  series  of  articles  in  The  Non-Partizan  Leader,  a  League 
weekly  published  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  we  learn  that  the 
North  Dakota  State  Bank  is  expected  to  "save  the  farmers  of 
the  State  $8,343,000  a  year,  or  nearly  $100  for  each  farmer  in 
the  State";  that  the  new  tax  system,  which  taxes  idle  land 
more  heavily  than  land  under  cultivation,  and  unearned  incomes 
more  heavily  than  earned  incomes,  will  discourage  speculation 
in  land  and  shift  some  of  the  burden  of  taxation  from  industry 
to  privilege;  that  the  Home  Building  Law  is  intended  "to  put 
a  city  worker  in  a  $5,000  home  or  a  farmer  on  a  $10,000  farm 
after  he  has  saved  one-fifth  of  the  purchase  price,  the  remainder 
to  be  paid  in  monthly  instalments  extending  over  a  term  of 
ten  or  twenty  years,  and  amounting  in  most  cases  to  less  than 
rent  payments  would  be  on  the  same  property."  North 
Dakota's  banking  scheme,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  is  "the  most  dubious  and  startling  feature"  of  the  pro- 
gram.    Says  this  Chicago  paper: 

"It  is  proposed  to  raise  $2,000,000  bj-  floating  a  bond  issue, 
and  that  amount  is  to  be  the  capital  of  the  bank.  The  State 
Industrial  Commission  is  to  have  direction  and  charge  of  the 
institution. 

"The  bill  provides  that  all  State,  county,  township,  municipal, 
school,  and  other  public  funds  as  well  as  the  funds  of  penal, 
industrial,  and  educational  institutions  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  the  national,  State,  and  private  banks  and  placed  with 
the  commonwealth  bank.  This  means  the  withdrawal  of  more 
than  $50,000,000  from  the  pi-esent  banks.  It  is  believed  that 
the  State  banks  will  be  required  to  designate  the  commonwealth 
bank  as  their  reserve  agent,  a  fact  that  is  already  causing  State 
banks  to  seek  Federal  charters. 

"There  are  other  features  of  the  bill  that  have  excited  much 
concern  and  wide-spread  interest.  Of  course,  the  bank  is  to 
encourage  agriculture  and  other  approved  industries.  Whether 
its  management  is  likely  to  be  sound  and  conservative  is  a  serious 
question.  There  are  farmers  who,  tho  loyal  to  the  Non-Partizan 
League  and  its  radical  platform,  shake  their  heads  at  the  prospect 
of  what  they  call  'political  banking.'  They  are  apprehensive 
lest  loans  should  be  made  on  insufficient  security  or  on  assets 
that  can  not  be  called  liquid.  They  fear  the  influence  of  partizan 
and  factional  politics  in  the  handling  of  the  bank's  funds  and 
deposits." 

But  in  The  Non-Partizan  Leader  we  find  this  State-bank  plan 
described  as  the  pi^^ot  of  the  whole  reform  program.  "It  is 
the  crucial  test,  for  financial  power  is  the  backbone  of  aU 
special  privilege."  Some  of  the  results  the  North  Dakota  State 
Bank  is  expected  to  accomplish  are  thus  enumerated: 

"1.  Put  more  money  in  the  financial  institutions  of  the  State 
by  acting  as  a  reserve  for  banks  that  now  keep  their  reserve 
funds  in  the  Twin  Cities. 

"2.  Stabilize  financial  institutions  of  the  State  and  ?dd  to 
their  security. 

"3.  Reduce  the  interest-rates  and  promote  industry. 

"4.  Put  more  money  in  circulation  through  its  guaranty  of 
deposits,  which  will  bring  out  large  sums  of  money  now  hoarded. 

"5.  Bring  in  outside  capital  by  the  sale  of  bonds  based  on 
North  Dakota  real  estate. 

"6.  Promote  agriculture  as  w^ell  as  develop  industry  by  making 
money  easier  to  borrow  at  lower  interest 

"At  the  present  time  the  farmlands  of  North  Dakota  are  mort- 
gaged for  the  staggering  sum  of  $309,000,000.  These  mort- 
gages, for  the  most  part,  are  held  by  trust  companies  outside  the 
State,  and  the  average  rate  of  interest  paid  on  this  gigantic  sum 
is  8.7  per  cent. 

,  "In  other  words,  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  are  pa%'ing 
an  annual  interest  bill  of  $26,883,000.     By  loaning  money  at 


six  per  cent,  interest  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  can  enable 
the  farmers  to  retire  these  private  mortgages  and  replace  them 
by  long-time  loans.  This  will  save  the  farmers  of  the  State 
$8,343,000  a  year,  or  nearly  $100  for  each  farmer  in  the  State." 

"Practically  every  new  law  enacted  will  save  the  people  a  sum 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  small  addition  it  will  make  to  the  State's 
tax  bill,"  declares  the  Fargo  Courier-News.  This  Non-Partizan 
daily,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  savings  in  freight-rates  through  the  rate  l)ill,  in  interest 
charges  through  the  State  bank  and  the  home-building  bills,  of 
wheat  money  through  the  grain-grading  bill,  have  already  been 


WHAT  MAKES  MORE  NOISE  THAN  A  PIG    UNDER  A  GATE? 

— Morris  in  the  St.  Paul  Non-Pariizan  Leader. 

pointed  out.  Dr.  Ladd  indicated  another  vast  sainng.  If 
through  the  State  mills  and  elevators  farmers  were  saved  a  cent 
a  bushel — and  that  is  a  most  modest  estimate — on  a  250,000,000 
bushel  crop,  such  as  last  year's,  the  amount  would  be  $2,500,000, 
or  more  in  itself — far  more — than  the  total  annual  addition  to  the 
State's  taxes  through  all  the  League  measures.  But  that  is  only 
the  beginning  of  what  the  State  will  save  through  State  mills  and 
elevators.  When  aU  our  grain  is  screened  in  this  State,  Dr. 
Ladd  estimates  that  100,000  tons  of  screenings  Avill  remain  in 
North  Dakota.  The  savings  on  this  one  item  to  the  farmers  of 
North  Dakota  in  cutting  out  the  haul  to  ^Minneapolis,  and  then 
back,  as  well  as  in  the  price  of  the  screenings,  will  be  between 
$20  and  $50  per  ton." 

A  feature  of  the  League's  program  that  is  arousing  some 
interest  in  other  States  is  its  proposed  alliance  with  union- 
labor,  despite  the  old  idea  that  the  interests  of  the  country 
producer  and  the  city  consumer  were  antagonistic.  Discussing 
this  movement  in  Minnesota,  a  St.  Paul  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  says: 

"The  farmer  produces  food.  The  laborer  consumes  it.  The 
farmer's  interest  is  in  high  prices,  the  laborer's  in  low  prices. 
No  room  for  agreement  there,  so  Minnesota  business  men  ha^•e 
been  saying.  The  League  literature  argues,  on  the  contrary, 
that  while  farmers  produce  food  for  laborers  to  consume,  laborers 
produce  things  other  than  food  which  the  farmer  consumes. 
That  balances  the  account,  they  say.  The  League  in  North 
Dakota  has  adopted  the  progi'am  of  such  labor  factions  as  the 
State  contains,  and  the  two  labor  members  of  the  North  Dakota 
legislature  are  members  of  the  League  caucus. 

"The  combination  seems  to  be  taking  hold  in  Minnesota. 
The  League  members  and  the  labor  members  in  the  ]\Iiimesota 
legislature  act  together  on  most  matters.  A  few  days  ago 
articles    of    incorporation    were    filed    for    a    $1,000,000    daih- 
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newspaper  under  League  control  to  be  published  in  Minneapolis. 
On  the  preliminary  board  of  directors  of  five  men  are  two 
representatives  of  labor-unions.  The  stock  of  the  paper  is  to  be 
owned  by  labor  organizations  and  by  members  of  the  Non- 
Partizan  League.  This  pa,per  is  intended  to  be  the  connecting 
link  between  labor  and  agriculture  in  Minnesota." 

In  a  number  of  North  Dakota  papers  we  still  find  vigorous 
opposition  to  v/hat  the  Fargo  Forum  calls  the  Non-Partizan 
League's  "Socialist  gang  rule."  The  Forum  is  insistent  that  much 
of  this  radical  program  must  be  submitted  to  the  direct  verdict 
of  the  people  in  a  referendum.  According  to  this  paper  "the 
fight  is  far  from  hopeless";  and  it  sees  in  the  gathering  of  the 
referendum  petitions  an  opportunity  for  "the  first  well-organized 
campaign  of  education  ever  undertaken  against  the  League 
propaganda."     "Some  of  these  measures  undoubtedly  wiU  be 

referended,"  says  the  Bismarck      

Tribune,  which  remarks  that 
'  'sanity  will  come  only  when  the 
farmer  reaUzes  that  an  Edenic  con- 
dition can  not  be  brought  about 
by  the  panaceas  proposed."  And 
the  Grand  Forks  Herald  submits 
these  points  for  consideration: 

"The  State  of  North  Dakota 
has  no  experience  in  any  of  the 
important  lines  of  acti\ity  to 
which  it  is  now  committed.  Its 
officials,  and  the  unofficial  dic- 
tators who  instruct  the  officials 
in  their  actions,  are  unable  to 
point  to  the  experience  of  any 
other  State,  province,  or  nation  in 
these  matters  under  conditions 
like  ours  that  such  experience  may 
be  accepted  as  safe  guidance  for 
us.  And,  for  the  financing  of 
these  enterprises,  all  of  which  are 
purely  experimental,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  pro\asion  has 
been  made  for  the  raising  of 
funds  amounting  to  some  thirty 
million  dollars.  For  such  a  State 
as  Pennsylvania  or  New  York 
that  would  not  be  a  large  sum 
with  which  to  experiment.     For 

North  Dakota  it  means  $40  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  State,  or  $200  for  the  average  family  of  five. 

"Back  of  this  .system  of  experimentation  is  the  most  tyrannical 
and  dictatorial  spirit  that  has  ever  gained  the  ascendency  in  an 
American  State.  The  Non-Partizan  League  movement  is  often 
described  as  a  'people's  movement.'  That  description  is  false. 
The  League  is  organized  from  the  top.  Such  officers  as  it  has 
had  have  been  ai^pointed  sjx'cifically  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  its  chief  organizer,  and  its  policies  have  t)een  fornuihited  hy 
him,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  his  subordinates  and  such  of  the 
general  membership  as  has  been  deemed  i)roper  from  time  to 
time,  not  for  consideration,  but  for  immediate  execution.  The 
rule  of  Mr.  Townley  over  a  certain  section  of  the  people  of  North 
Dakota  is  as  autocratic  as  is  the  rule  of  Lenine  over  a  certain 
group  of  people  in  Russia 

"North  Dakota  takes  its  plunge  into  Socialism  under  condi- 
tions which  are  not  comfortable  or  reassuring." 

Ex-President  William  H.  Taft  predicts  failure  for  the  Non- 
Partizan  League  because  it  is  "a  class  movement,  and  therefore 
un-American";  and  the  El  Paso  Times  sees  in  it  a  threat  against 
our  institutions.  But  in  the  main  the  press  outside  of  North 
Dakota  are  cont(>nt  to  watch  this  experiment  in  a  sister  State  with- 
out prejudice,  but  with  not  a  few  predictions  of  failure.  "Tlie 
aim  and  purpose  of  the  League  are  high,  and  not  impossible  of 
realization,"  remarks  the  Utica  Press.  "Our  free  States  were 
designed  to  be  great  laboratories  of  political  and  social  science," 
the  New  York  World  reminds  us,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Exprcsn 
notes  that  if  this  experiment  fails,  "North  Dakota  and  her 
people  will  pay  the  bill  and  the  rest  of  the  country  will  profit 
by  the  demonstration." 


TO   OPEN   THE   DOOR   FOR   PROSPERITY 


P 


u.  s.- 


ROSPERITY — perhaps  the  greatest  we  have  ever  known 
— "is  knocking  at  the  door,"  declares  an  editor  in  Wis- 
consin. Another  in  his  office  beside  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  looks  up  from  the  ticker  to  teU  a  cheerful 
"tale  of  the  tape,"  a  story  of  a  four-months'  rise  in  industrial 
stocks  showing  "that  recovery  of  normal  temperatures,  pulses, 
habits,  and  worries  has  been  rapid;  the  worst  is  over."  The 
man  on  the  street,  whom  a  Boston  daily  holds  to  be  "a  better 
prophet  than  the  closeted  expert,"  sees  "the  greatest  purchasing 
population  of  any  country  in  the  world  on  the  keen  edge  for  a 
great  manj-  things  it  has  been  deprived  of  for  the  last  two  years"; 
he  sees  factories  returning  from  munitions-making  "to  their 
former    specialties    -ttith    great    arrears  of    orders,  which  they 

must  fUl."  The  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral judges  from  the  remarkable 
increase  in  postal  revenues  dur- 
ing the  last  foiu"  months  that  the 
country  "is  on  the  threshold  of 
a  period  of  pronounced  industrial 
])rosperity." 

But  while  prosperity  is  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  the  door  does 
not  open.  Buj-ing,  we  are  re- 
minded in  a  government  report, 
is  limited;  money  is  timid  and 
remains  in  banks;  some  mills 
and  factories  are  idle  and  few 
are  running  full;  construction 
of  public  and  private  works  has 
not  begun,  and  unemploj'ment 
is  spreading.  The  difficulty  seems 
to  be  a  matter  of  prices.  As 
several  editors  explain,  buyers 
are  waiting  for  the  expected 
drop  in  prices;  sellers  hesitate 
to  cut  prices  for  fear  of  losses; 
meanwhile  the  wheels  of  busi- 
ness can  move  but  slowly.  Now 
"the  one  large  missing  element" 
in  the  business  situation,  the  Boston  News  Bureau  concludes, 
"is  a  meeting  of  minds,  as  between  buyers  and  sellers  of  the 
great  staples,  on  something  like  an  equilibrium  in  prices."  It  is 
just  such  a  meeting  that  is  furnished  l)y  the  "■Redtield  plan," 
which  the  Secretary  of  Comnu^rce  and  many  approving  editors 
believe  will  open  the  door  for  the  waiting  business  boom.  As 
The  Nation's  Busities.s  (Washington)  quotes  Secretary  Red- 
field's  description  of  the  situation: 

"Our  industries  are  presented  with  an  unploa.sant  piU  to 
swallow.  Prices  must  come  down.  Industry  can  not  make  it 
easier  to  swallow  the  pill  by  licking  off  the  candy.  The  sooner 
the  pill  is  swallowed  and  cheerfully  accepted,  the  sooner  will 
l)roduction  spring  hack  to  normal.  The  sense  of  the  whole 
thing  is  to  bring  about  a  retluction  of  jjrices  by  voluntary  agre<'- 
ment.  Everybody  expects  prices  to  fall  sooner  or  later,  and  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  l)ring  them  down  at  once." 

So  Mr.  Redfield  has  arranged  > to  bring  Govermuent,  capital, 
and  labor  together  in  a  joint  "endeavor  to  bring  about  a  level  of 
prices  at  which  the  Government  itself  will  be  glad  to  nuike  its 
own  purchases,  prices  such  that  the  Government  can  turn  and 
say  to  the  general  pul»lic,  'This  is  a  fair  basis  of  prices.'"  The 
Secretary  calls  this  a  process  of  "accelerating  industrial  equilib- 
rium." The  official  title  of  the  accelerators  is  the  Industrial 
Board  of  the  Department  of  Commc-rce.  The  chairman  is  Mr. 
George  N.  Peek,  a  nmnufacturer,  formerly  of  the  War  liuiustries 
Board;  the  other  members  are  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
Caminetti,  T.  C.  Powell,  of  the  United  SUt<>s  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, and  four  heads  of  large  business  concerns.     In  a  stAt^'- 
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— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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ment  given  to  the  jjress  these  doorkeepers  in  the  house  of 
American  Industry  saj  that  prices  for  basic  commodities,  like 
steel,  building  materials,  textiles,  and  food,  will  be  stabilized 
first.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  automatically  reduce  the  price 
of  fabricated  articles.  If  not,  the  industries  concerned  will  be 
called  into  conference.  The  attainment  of  "a  stable  and  whole- 
some scale  of  prices,"  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  living,  will  make  it  possible  for  wages  to  be  reduced  without 
any  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living.  It  is  believed  that 
industry  will  agree  that  the  cost 
of  living  must  be  reduced  before 
labor  can  be  expected  to  accept 
lower  wages,  and  that  industry  is 
willing  to  "stand  the  first  shock 
of  readjustment."  It  is  felt  that 
when  once  the  Redfield  plan  goes 
into  operation  it  will  induce  "suf- 
ficient buyin":  to  start  factories, 
fiU  empty  yards  and  warerooms, 
and  inaugiu-ate  the  interrupted 
building  and  other  programs." 
It  is  admitted  that  "the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  would  cure 
the  situation  eventually,"  but, 
the  statement  continues, 

"We  can  not  afford  to  wait, 
first  through  a  period  of  sus- 
picion and  uncertainty,  then 
through  a  panicky  crash  in  all 
markets,  and  then  through 
chaotic  readjustment.  By  sane 
and  temperate  action  aU  this 
can  be  avoided  and  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  helped  over 
the  gap  between  hold-over  war- 
prices  and  a  stable  level." 

The  Industrial  Board  recog- 
nizes that  there  will  be  criticisms 
of  its  program,  and  answers  some 
of  them  in  advance.  To  put 
some  of  these  objections  and 
answers  in  brief  dialog  form: 

Objection — Too  much  government  interference  with  business. 

Ansirer — The  war  has  proved  that  the  Government  is  not  a 
policeman,  but  "a  friend  and  helper"  of  business. 

Objection — Business  will  not  confer  unless  compelled. 

Answer — "Patriotism  is  not  adjourned  with  the  closing  of 
the  war." 

Objection — A  leveling  of  prices  will  put  many  high-cost  and 
inefficient  producers  out  of  business,  and  will  thus  add  to  un- 
employment of  labor. 

Answer — High-cost  producers  can  not  be  supported  by  in- 
flated prices  in  peace  times;  a  readjustment  of  labor,  due  to 
closing  of  some  businesses  and  expansion  of  others,  is  inevitable 
in  any  case. 

Objection — Industry  must  take  a  loss  on  products  bought  at 
war-prices. 

Answer — This  would  be  true  in  any  case,  "but  under  the 
proposed  plan  better  adjustments  are  possible,  buying  will 
begin  immediately,  the  overhead  of  constructing  high-cost  oper- 
ations through  a  period  of  stagnation  is  eliminated,  and,  finally, 
much  of  the  loss  will  be  recouped  by  buying  at  fair  prices  and 
selling  in  the  inevitably  increasing  market  that  will  result  from 
the  normal  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  under 
prosperous  conditions." 

The  Oshkosh  Northwestern  hears  that  the  effect  of  the  Red- 
field  plan  is  expected  to  be  "evident  within  sixty  days,  in  the 
shape  of  lower  prices  that  will  greatly  stimulate  general  trade 
and  industry."  The  New  York  Evening  Post's  Washington 
correspondent  is  not  so  optimistic,  but  does  believe  that  the 
governmental  stamp  of  approval  will  be  sufficient  assurance  of 
the  reasonableness  of  the  prices  asked,  and  bu\nng  will  be  stimu- 
lated.    We  are  reminded  that  the  Government   will  prove  its 
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good  faith  by  buying  goods  for  its  own  needs  atthe  figures  agreed 
on,  and  "the  Government,  while  it  will  not  buy  nearly  so  much 
material  this  year  as  it  did  last,  still  is  a  big  buyer."  To  the 
objection  that  the  Redfield  price-fixing  plan  would  "violate  the 
Sherman  Law,  this  writer  replies  that  the  Attorney-General 
will  be  represented,  and  that,  after  all,  the  agreements  ^\dU  not  be 
illegal  since  the  intent  is  not  to  restrain  trade  or  raise  prices, 
"but  to  stimulate  trade  and  reduce  prices." 

The  Redfield  plan  is  accepted  by  the  Seattle  Times  as  "a  start 

in  the  direction  of  restoring  all 
industry  to  a  normal  competitive 
basis."  In  the  Washington 
Posfs  opinion,  the  principle  be- 
ing worked  out  is  "perfectly 
sound,"  and  the  only  one  by 
which  we  can  "cross  the  bridge 
from  war  to  peace  without  fur- 
ther hesitation  or  loss."  The  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  is  enthusiastic  for 
the  plan  and  calls  upon  capital 
and  labor  to  give  it  their  fullest 
support. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
steel  trade  has  already  taken 
some  action  toward  lowering  and 
stabilizing  market  prices,  and 
representatives  of  steel  -  manu- 
facturers at  a  recent  meeting 
unanimously  accepted  the  Red- 
field  plan.  .Judge  Gary,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  admits  that 
there  was  some  skepticism  in  the 
trade  in  regard  to  the  necessity 
for  such  a  move,  but  calls  upon  his 
fellow  steel-men  to  "rise  to  a  high 
plane  upon  unselfish  observa- 
tion," and  cooperate  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce  "to 
bring  about  results  which  no  rea- 
sonable man  will  deny  are  de- 
sirable." The  Iron  Age  hopes  that  the  Industrial  Board's  pre- 
diction of  an  early  buying  movement  -wdll  be  realized.  It  notes 
that  the  main  contention  "of  those  who  do  not  accept  the  pro- 
posal as  a  remedy,  or  even  as  a  palliative,  of  the  present  situa- 
tion is  that  it  does  not  take  proper  account  of  the  element  of 
time  in  the  transition  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis,"  but  this 
important  trade  journal  does  not  accept  these  criticisms  as  its 
own,  nor  does  it  think  the  Redfield  plan  is  retarding  the  re- 
\'ival  of  buying. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  hears  that  some  business  men  object 
to  such  "harassing  interference  with  the  natural  flow  of  com- 
merce," and  ask,  "not  unreasonably,  that  they  be  permitted 
to  set  theii-  own  price  on  what  is  their  own."  The  Phila- 
delphia Press  also  condemns  the  retention  in  peace  times  of 
anything  like  price-fixing  and  fears  that  political  influences 
will  "make  the  work  of  the  new  board  of  verj- doubtful  value  to 
the-country." 

The  objection  to  the  Board  from  the  Socialist  standpoint,  as 
voiced  bj'  a  Washington  coiTespondent  to  the  New  York  Call, 
is  that  there  are  "six  capitalists  of  nation-wide  prominence"  on 
the  Board  and  only  one  representative  of  labor,  ;Mr.  Caminetti. 
E\-idently,  remarks  this  coiTespondent,  "six  to  one  is  a  fair  ratio 
for  the  representation  of  capital  and  labor  in  a  democracy,  in 
the  mind  of  Secretary  Redfield."  This  Socialist  suspects  that 
the  new  Board  will  simply  "rubber-stamp"  the  decrees  of 
big  business,  which  will  fix  its  own  prices  for  the  necessities  of 
life  during  the  readjustment  period. 
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REPUBLICAN   PLANS 

I  IKE  WISE  VIRGINS,  the  Republican  leaders  in  Congress 
intend  to  have  their  legislative  lamps  trimmed  and 
— *  burning  when  President  Wilson  returns  to  convene 
Congi-ess.  It  may  be  June  1,  May  1,  or  even  earlier,  and 
already  Republicans  have  begun  work  on  the  big  appropriation 
bills  which  failed  in  the  last  Congress,  and,  according  to  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
"two  or  three  of  these  bills  will  be  ready  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  House  when  it  meets."  Such  forehanded- 
ness  wins  hearty  praise  from  independent  journals  Like  the 
Washington  iStar  and  Detroit  Free  Press.  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  characterizes  as  "admirable  and  opportune"  the  declara- 
tion of  Congressman  Gillett,  who  will  preside  over  the  new 
House,  that  the  main  Republican  task  wall  be  "constructive 
legislation  for  the  period  following  the  war."  Past  Democratic 
misdeeds  may  require  looking  into,  but  Chairman  Hays,  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  agrees  that  "the  Republican 
duty  is  now  ahead."  Mr.  Hays,  who  speaks  for  the  entire  party 
as  do  few  Republican  leadei's,  thus  outlines  its  duty  in  general 
terms  in  a  recent  speech  in  St.  Paul: 

"We  will  establish  policies  which  will  once  again- bind  up  the 
wounds  of  war,  wliich  will  renew  our  prosperity,  and  administer 
the  affairs  of  this  Government  with  the  greatest  economy,  on 
a  sound  business  basis,  and  which  will  enlarge  our  strength  at 
home  and  abroad.  With  all  our  power  we  will  strive  to  prevent 
the  furtlier  spread  of  socialism  and  set  this  nation's  feet  once 
more  firndy  on  tlie  patli  of  progress  and  along  ways  which  liberty 
and  order  must  ever  guard  and  preserve. 

"To  this  end  we  have  promised  a  forward-stepping  as  well  as 
a  forward-looking  program  for  labor,  for  business,  for  the  farmer, 
and  those  promises  we  will  keep." 

It  will  be  a  Republican  task,  says  Mr.  Hajs,  to  bring  the 
Government  back  to  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution,  to 
show  the  world  that  "we  are  a  representative  Government,  not 
a  Bolshevik  syncopation,"  and  to  end  "pedagogic  paternalism." 
Coining  down  to  the  "brass  tacks"  of  actual  l«>gislalion,  a  writer 
in  the  Washington  67ar  has  been  interviewing  i)roniinent  Repub- 
lican leaders  in  the  new  Congress  and  finds  tlicin  alive  to  their 
"kaleidoscopic  responsibility."  The  Repulilican  steering  com- 
mittee, we  are  told,  is  now  planning  just  how  to  enact  laws  for — 

"Passage  of  appropriation  bills  for  the  sup])ort  of  goAcrnincnt 
departments  and  agencies  totaling  more  than  four  billion  dollars. 

"  Revision  of  the  tariff  with  care  to  protect  domestic  industries. 

"  Redrafting  the  new  revenue  law  to  meet  changed  conditions 
and  to  provide  six  billion  dollars  the  first  year  and  four  billion 
dollars  thereafter — if  that  is  sutticieut. 

■Reconstruction,  turning  back  into  peace-time  i)ro<luction 
the  plants  that  ha\'e  been  converted  to  manufa<-ture  of  war- 
supplies;  finding  economic  and  i)rofitable  use  for  the  ])lants  and 
industries  that  sprang  up  to  meet  emergency  needs  during  th«i 
war— and  salvaging  the  human  machinery  wrecked  in  the  war. 

" Disi)osition  of  the  railroads,  including  dictation  of  t<'rnis  on 
which  they  may  be  turned  back  to  their  ])ri\ate  ownership, 
with  strict  governmental  supervision  of  issuance  of  stocks  and 
bonds;  with  attendant  legislation  providing  for  a  healthy,  econ- 
omic development  of  the  waterways  and  highways  as  coordi- 
nated avenues  of  efficient  transportation. 

"Upbuilding  of  a  gi'eat  American  merchant  marine,  which  will 
carrj'  American-made  and  American-trad(>-mark<>d  goods  across 
the  seven  seas  to  all  tli(>  nations  of  the  world — e\en  if  the  I'nited 
States  Shipping  Board  has  to  he  disbanded  to  accomplish  this. 

"Investigations  of  war-expenditures  and  war-time  adminis- 
tration, with  closer  attention  to  the  welfare  of  our  own  countr\ . 

"New  census  legislation. 

"Revision  and  amplification  of  banking  and  currency  laws, 
with  regard  for  revolutionized  world-conditions,  international 
exchange,  and  the  requirements  of  an  ex[)ande(l  commerce." 

The  immediate  responsibility  for  filling  and  trimming  Re- 
publican lamps  rests,  of  course,  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittees which  must  draft  the  new  laws.  Mr.  James  W.  Good, 
of  Iowa,  who  will  head  the  House  Approjiriations  Committee, 
is   mindful   that  during   the  next  few   months   "taxpayers   will 


feel  the  heavy  burden  of  increased  taxes  and  will  take  a  more 
lively  interest  in  the  work  of  Congress";  and  to  meet  their 
demand  for  reductions  in  ta.xation,  the  new  Congress  must 
practise  strict  economy.  In  this  connection  we  may  also  note  Mr. 
GLUett's  insistence  upon  budget  reform.  Congressman  J.  Hampton 
Moore  (Rep.,  Pa.),  who  will  be  one  of  the  most  influential  mem- 
bers of  several  important  committees,  does  not  think  members 
of  the  ne.xt  Congress  can  escape  from  the  task  of  preparing  new 
revenue  legislation.      The  Star  quotes  him  as  saying: 

"The  complexities  of  the  existing  revenue  law — the  Wilson- 
]McAdoo-Kitehin  law — are  enough  to  give  the  ordinary  business 
man  creeps.  But  even  so.  Republicans  must  tackle  the  job  and 
endeavor  to  lighten  the  burdens  the  outgoing  Congress  has 
imposed  upon  the  people." 

Mr.  Frank  W.  MondeU,  of  Wyoming,  who  will  be  majority 
floor  leader  in  the  next  House,  wishes  the  new  session  called  at 
least  as  earlj*  as  May  1,  in  order  that  the  members  niaj-  have 
time  to  consider  and  pass  the  left-over  appropriations  bills 
before  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year  on  July  1.  Mr. 
MondeU  believes  that  in  the  coming  session  Republicans,  not- 
withstanding the  "hard  luck  Democratic  Congresses  have  been 
having, "  wiU  be  able  to  di-aft  laws  for  leasing  water-power  and 
oil-lands  that  will  be  reasonably  satisfactory  to  everybody. 

With  the  Republicans  again  in  the  saddle,  we  naturaUy  find 
discussion  of  the  tariff  again  to  the  fore,  but  with  an  unfamiliar 
empliasis  on  its  revenue  possibilities.     The  Detroit  Free  Press 
credits  Air.  Fordney,  the  new  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  !Means 
Committee,  with  seeing  that  Avith  a  war  to  pay  for,  the  tariff  ^ 
must  be  a  money-maker  as  well  as  a  protector  of  industrv'.     His 
plan,  according  to  The  Free  Press,  is  "to  make  the  customs  office 
measure  uj)  more  nearly  to  its  possibilities,  without  any  idea  of; 
interfering  with   the  other  sources  of  national  revenue."     Mr. 
Fordney  has  pointed  out,  we  read,  that  Great  Britain,  a  free- 
trade  country,   in    lOlS  collected   import   duties  amounting  to' 
$10.2.")  per  capita  of  population,  whereas  the  protectionist  United  = 
States  collected  only  about  $1.70;    had  we  collected  at  Great  j 
Britain's  rate  we  should  have  taken  in  $1,1(X).0(X).000  instead^ 
of  .*?172,(XX),000.    Mr.  Fordney  has  no  intention  of  waiting  fori 
the  regular  session  in  order  to  "make  home  markets  safe  for  Ameri- 
can industry,"  and  the  Washington  Star  quotes  him  as  saying:        ^ 

"A  new  tariff  law  should  be  passed  as  quickly  as  possible.  It 
ought  to  be  done  at  the  extra  session,  so  that  the  people  may 
become  familiar  with  it  before  the  next  general  election." 

When  asked  how  he  would  modify  the  present  revenue  law, 
]Mr.  Kitchin's  successor  said: 

"Probably  the  e.xcess-profits  ta.xes  and  \\ar-profits  taxes  should 
be  discontinued  just  as  soon  as  possible.  Instead  of  taxing 
the  business  of  the  country,  1  beli(>vc  that  the  money  shoidd  bo 
raised  from  tlie  incomes  of  the  indi\  iduals." 

After  the  appropriation  bills  are  out  of  the  way,  the  Repul)lican 
leaders  will  turn  to  other  legislation  neglected  or  rejected  by  the 
Sixty-fifth  Congress.  A  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  Washington 
correspondent  says  that  woman  suffrage  and  repeal  of  the  zonal 
classification  of  second-class  postal  nuitter  will  comnuvnd  early 
attention.  Other  writers  hear  that  the  l^iine  program  for  pro- 
viding farms  for  soldiers  will  be  made  law  early  in  the  session. 

Republicans  are  ready  and  an.\ious  to  have  the  President  call 
an  <'xtra  session  on  May  1,  and  the  Washington  coiTespondonts 
now  seem  to  lielieve  that  the  Government's  linancial  needs  will 
compel  a  meeting  of  Congress  by  that  date.  In  a  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  we  read  that  since  Manh  4,  "the 
employment  service  of  the  Department  of  Labor  luis  had  to  be 
reduced  to  a  skeleton  organization,  the  War  l..abor  Board  has 
served  notice  that  after  April  1  it  would  have  to  do  the  same, 
and  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  has  dismissed  1.400  clerks 
since  March  1.3,  and  after  May  1,  its  officials  have  found,  sul>- 
stantially  no  pnmsion  has  been  hiade  to  fake  care  of  govirn- 
niciit  .iIlDwances  for  the  dependents  of  soldii-rs  and  sailors." 
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AMERICA   SAFE   FROM   BOLSHEVISM 

REVOLUTION,  with  the  establishment  of  a  Soviet  form 
of  government  in  the  United  States,  was  the  common 
-  motive  behind  the  recent  strikes  in  Seattle,  Butte, 
Paterson,  and  LawTenee,  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  assured 
the  country's  assembled  Governors  during  their  White  House 


C'nin-right.vl  hy  the  Olioago  "  Tril'iiiie.   ■ 

"THEY  ARE   ALL  OLT   OF   STEP   BUT   ME." 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

conference  in  the  early  days  of  this  month;  and  a  little 
later  Solicitor-General  Lamar,  of  the  Post-office  Department, 
announced  the  discovery  that  various  radical  movements  in  this 
nation  had  at  last  found  in  Bolshevism  a  common  caiise,  and 
that  "the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  anarchists.  Socialists — 
in  fact,  all  dissatisfied  elements,  particularly  the  foreign  elements — 
are  perfecting  an  amalgamation  with  one  object,  and  one  object 
only,  in  "view,  namely,  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  means  of  a  bloody  revolution  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Bolshevik  Republic."  "The  I.  W.  W.,"  he  said,  "is 
perhaps  most  actively  engaged  in  spreading  this  propaganda, 
and  has  at  its  command  a  large  field  force  known  as  recruiting- 
agents,  subscription  agents,  etc.,  who  work  unceasingly  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  cause."  ]Mr.  Lamar  reenforeed  his  statement 
with  hundreds  of  excerpts  from  alleged  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda sent  through  the  mails.  He  cited  such  slogans  and  dec- 
larations as:  "the  war  is  over,  now  for  the  revolution"; 
"every  strike  is  a  small  revolution  and  a  dress-rehearsal  for  the 
big  one";  and  "deportation  will  not  stop  the  storm  from  reach- 
ing these  shores;  the  storm  is  within  and  verj'^  soon  vr\\l  leap  and 
crash  and  annihilate  you  in  blood  and  fire." 

Yet,  despite  these  I'emarkable  warnings  from  high  official 
sources,  the  public  mind,  as  reflected  in  the  daily  press,  refuses 
to  be  greatly  perturbed  over  the  situation.  "The  whispers  and 
rumors  of  Bolshevism  in  America  belong  with  the  odd  phenomena 
of  a  time  of  general  nervous  tension — a  time  when  mild  hysteria 
is  as  fashionable  as  ping-pong  used  to  be,"  remarks  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Ledger,  which  adds: 

"The  industrial  and  social  systems  of  America  are  not  perfect. 
But  they  represent  the  best  starting-point  available  to  any  one 
who  can  ^■isualize  or  plan  better  things.  The  American  system 
is  flexible.  The  people  themselves  have  it  always  within  their 
power  to  make  improvements.  We  have  achiev'ed  a  system 
of  government  which  has  been  the  only  medium  so  far  found 
adequate    for    human    betterment    and    human    jjrogress.     To 


suppo.se  that  a  few  men  driven  half-mad  by  iU-digested  theories 
can  ever  impose  upon  any  considerable  number  of  Americans 
the  .in-san-e.  delusions  that  carried  the  credulous  and  illiterate 
Russians  to  starvation,  pestilen^-e.  and  general  ruin  is  to  reveal 
an  incredible  lack  of  ordinary  common  sense." 

"There  is  no  more  danger  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  Bol- 
shevism on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  there  is  that  a  majority 
of  the  American  people  will  go  insane.'"  insists  the  Brooklyn 
Citizen,  which  is  convinced  that  "the  proverbial  three  tailors  of 
Tooley  St^reet  were  quite  as  formidable  opponents  of  the  British 
Empire  as  these  so-called  Bolsheviki  are  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States."  The  real  reason  that  Bolshevism  is  not 
formidable  when  presented  to  a  common-sense  people,  remarks 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  is  that  "it  won't  work;  it  will  produ^p 
less  well-being  in  the  world,  and  not  more."  Mr.  Lamar's  quota- 
tions, says  the  New  York  WorUl,  "prove  oiily  what  we  have 
known  for  manj'  years — that  we  have  taken  some  vipers  to  our 
bosom  and  that  they  are  making  a  sorry  living  by  their  appeals 
to  passion  and  ignorance."  "But  they  can  not  get  past  the 
ordinary  forces  of  government  in  this  country,  behind  whicli 
stands  the  great  determination  of  the  people  to  preserve  order," 
affirms  the  Utiea  Observer.     And  in  the  New  York  Times  we  read : 

"In  spite  of  the  researches  of  the  Post-offlee  Department,  we 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  this  general  overturn  is  any  nearer 
now  than  it  was  thirtj'  years  ago. 

"  Revolutionary  germs  are  like  tuberculosis  germs — the.v  are 
alw  ays  present  in  the  system,  but  they  do  no  damage  until  some 
condition  arises  which  opens  the  way  for  their  ravages.  Nobody 
who  contrasts  the  present  material  and  moral  situation  of 
America  with  that  of  Russia  is  likelj-  to  be  verj^  badly  scared  by 
this  plot  which  the  Post-office  Department  has  brought  to  light." 

INIoreover,  as  the  San  Franci.sco  Bulletin  reminds  us,  "genuine 
American  labor  has  no  use  whatever  for  Bolshevism,  or  for 
political  parties  organized  to  promote  it,  and  this  fact  has  been 
recently  emphasized  by  labor  journals  all  over  the  country." 
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BOLSHEVISM    HAS   ITS   PLACE— EVEN   IN   AMERICA. 

— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 

Of  the  advocates  of  Bolshevism  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Clarion 
says : 

"These  blusterers  have  never  gained  control  of  anything  any- 
where without  wrecking  it.  They  are  purely  destnictionists. 
Their  ranks  are  filled  with  individuals  who  never  made  a  success 
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at  anything,  who  have  failed  in  everything,  who  are  the  ranliest 
kind  of  incompetents.  The  fools  have  had  their  fling  in  Seattle 
and  their  months  of  scheming  have  brought  the  labor  move- 
ment in  that  great  city  to  the  verge  of  ruin." 

That  Russian  Bolshevism  at  first  hand  has  aroused  similar 
feelings  of  disgust  in  a  British  labor  leader  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  dispatch  from  John  Ward,  a  labor  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  M'ho  is  now  serving  with  his  regiment  in 
8il)eria: 

"For  the  love  of  Allah,  never  more  talk  of  the  glories  of  revo- 
lution— I  am  in  it  here.  Friend  strikes  down  him  he  thinks  his 
foe  and  finds  the  dead  man  his  brother.  Princes,  peasants, 
plutocrats,  workmen,  rich  and  poor,  go  down  together  in  one 
welter  of  blood  and  dirt. 

'"The  Bolshevik  thinks  nothing  of  standing  five  hundred 
social  revolutionists  against  the  wall  and  shooting  them  d(j\\n 
before  breakfast  because  of  some  small,  petty  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  the  railways  should  be  national  or  communal. 
How  the  gods  must  cry  with  rage  that  men  can  be  so  mad. 
However  any  of  our  leaders  failed  to  grasp  the  Bolshevik  creed 
of  blood  and  presumed  to  condone  the  horrors  committed  by  this 
mob  of  fanatical  maniacs  I  can  not  imagine.  Ratlier  pray 
Heaven  defend  our  old  country  from  such  a  calamity." 

But  while  agreeing  that  America  is  not  a  fertile  field  for 
Bolshevism  the  Richmond  Timei^-Dix patch  remarks  that  "the 
American  people  will  do  well  to  be  warned  of  the  sitrnificancf  of 


thes.^  revelations,"  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  thinks 
that  the  evidence  submitted  by  Mr.  Lamar  "can  not  be  whistled 
dow  n  the  wand."     For,  says  The  Post — 

"There  is,  unquestionably,  an  element  of  mainly  foreign- 
born  revolutionary  agitation  in  this  country  a:  hieh  may  prove 
dangerous  and  have  to  be  dealt  with.  Italians  of  the  Left  and 
Russians  and  Spaniards  bring  their  little  formulas  of  social 
upheaval  and  anarchy  with  them  and  take  to  printing  them  in 
the  United  States.  Whether  tbey  are  sincere  in  their  fanatic 
preachments  does  not  greatly  matter,  so  far  as  the  effect  is  con- 
cerned. They  are  sadly  ignorant  of  this  country;  wholl\- 
imacquainted  with  the  main  currents  of  the  public  opinion  which, 
as  Bryce  said,  is  the  real  ruler  of  America.  They  do  not  know 
the  slow  processes  by  which  needed  reforms  are  achieved  in  the 
United  States.  Because  they  feel  themsehes  in  a  hopeless 
minority  among  a  people  whom  they  do  not  understand,  they 
are  led  to  rail  at  'political  government.'  to  give  uj)  faith  in 
democratic  methods  of  voting  and  legislating,  and  to  advocate 
blindly  what  they  call  'direct  action.'  This,  of  course,  may 
readily  be  translat<^d  into  seizing  tlu>  j)ro|)erty  of  employers, 
and  into  riot  and  looting,  if  we  are  to  see  any  real  attempts 
at  violent  revolution  at  all.  the  beginnings  v.ill  <loubtless  be 
marked  by  a  spirit  of  plunder  But  in  the  United  States  that 
would  be  a  peril  easy  to  deal  with.  Here  more  property-  is  more 
widely  owned,  no  doubt,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world; 
and  there  would  be  small  need  of  }X)lice  or  military  to  piit  down 
a  r(>\()lution  that  aim(>d  at  the  destruction  of  private  j)roperty. 
Sudi  ;iM  uprisiiiLT  would  perish  Ix'forc  it  got  fairl.v  started." 
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So  far,  ])OiU'e  is  aliiiosi  as  cx'.-itiii}?  as  war. — Brooklyn  Eiif/I'  . 

KVEN  German  music  makes  a  discord. — New  York  Ercniny  Post. 

CoxFiDK.N'CK  in  Germany  rost  the  world  two  hundred  billion  dollars- 
Indianapolis  Times. 

The    Hun    assumption    that    nece.ssity    knows    no    law    owrlooked    the 
law  of  retribution. —  Washington  Herald. 

Si>E.\KlN(;  of  " diseu.ssion "  as  a  sure  prcvenlixc  of  war.   how  about   all 
those  Liisilania  notes? — Detroit  Free  Press. 

1 1'  will  be  ditferent  for  the  doiif{h-l)oy  next  year.      If  they  don't  n'wr  him 
a  job  lie  will  run  for  an  oHlee. — Jlotislon  J'osl 

The  easiest  way  to  tell  what  a  man  is  flKhtiiiK  for  is  to  wait  and  see  what 
he  demands  after  he  wins. — Oreemille  Piedmont. 

'l'nE  Bolsheviki  have  turned  a  church  into  a  theater.      In  their  .set   it 
was  probably  the  oidy  way  to  (ill  it. — Columbia  Stale. 

Lenie.vcy  in  dealing   with  Germany  may    indicate    a    soft    heart,   but 
ii  certainly  indicates  a  .soft  head. —  Wasliinf/ton  Herald. 

The  cutting  down  of  Ciermany"s  arm.v  to  100.000  men   leaves  miiihly 
little  excuse  for  a  League  of  .Nations.—  W'ashiiiiilon  Post. 

Some  one  siioidd  explain  to  Kurojie's  (liplomals  ihal   we  weii'  ?iiil    llu'hi- 
int?  for  the  spoils  of  war,  but  to  spoil 
■war. — Greenrille  Piedvwnt. 

Tuehe  is  a  rumor  in  well-infornuil 
circles  that  Great  Hrltainwill  be  forcetl 
to  ac-cei)t  a  mandate  for  the  Kovernini; 
of  Ireland.— C/?Jco(/o  Tribune. 

Bolsheviki  may  reason  that  if  tlii\ 
can  make  all  other  nations  as  r-ottcMi  a- 
Russia,  then  Kiissia  will  be  as  fjood  ,i~ 
any  ol  her  nation. —  Toledo  Jilade. 

Tim;  llim  insists  that  a  punished 
Germany  will  bea  menace  to  the  world, 
(^uite  true.  But  less  a  menace  than 
an  unpunished  Germany.  —  Helena 
Independent. 

If,  as  a  head-line  says,  Germanv 
gave  Bolshevism  a  start,  the  debt  has 
been  more  than  re|)al{l,  since  Bolshe- 
vism has  given  (Jermany  several  slarls. 
— AVic  York  Ereninq  Post. 

As  the  eminent  hi.ftorian,  Demosthe- 
nes McGinnis,  onc(^  remarked  concern- 
ing the  Roman  general,  Wilsonius.  "  .\ 
strong  chin  is  sometimes  indicative  of 
indifference  to  chin  music." — Philadel- 
phi'.i  Evening  Ledger. 

I'kesidext  Wn.soN-  says  the  .Xmerl- 
can  soldiers  went  to  war  because  he 
asked  them  to.  Tut,  tut,  we  had 
always  been  imder  the  impression  that 
they  went  to  war  because  the  Kaiser 
dared  them  to. — Manila  Bulletin. 
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Al.so  hurr>    up  with  the  disarmisiice. — Indianapolis  Star. 

How  the  peace-loving  Hu.ssian  mitst  sigh  when  he  thinks  of  the  old 
niliilist  ilnys. —Indian^ipolis  Star. 

Fh.k.nk  Slmonds  says  the  Europeans  can't  understand  ,\meriean 
I)olitics-  but  who  does? — \ynshington  Post. 

FouK  Russian  factions  are  said  to  have  reached  an  agreement  AVhere 
are  the  three  buried?— C/iunr/o  Daily  News. 

We  can't  decide  yet  whether  T^mine  will  e-stablish  a  new  aristocratic 
line  or  a  new  bee-line. — -Creenrille  I'irdmont. 

A.MERic.A.  is  to  have  a  Bolshevik  uprising  May  1.  The  name  of  the 
s|)eaker  has  not  been  announced,  —'/'"/crfo  Blade. 

Ik  the  peace  terms  don't  humiliate  Germany  it  will  l)e  a  humiliating 
experience  for  the  re.st  of  us. — Greentille  Piedmont. 

The  .\merican  people  gave  S400.000.000  to  the  Red  Pros-s.  Some 
.\mericans  in  France  ga\e  more. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Aftei!  all,  it  is  simply  a  <|uestion  of  whether  Gernjany  or  Fraui-e  shall 
bear  the  cost  of  the  Hun's  crimes. — Helena  Independent. 

We  suppose  the  Republican  caucus  chucked  Mann  and  cho.se  Gilleiie. 
because  they  pri-ferred  a  polic>  of  ".safety  first."—  Houston  Post. 

Tni    world  h;i^  (he  elioice  of  two  internationalisms     that  of  the  League 

of  Nations  and   that  of  the  Bolsheviki. 
— Philadelphia  Erening  Ledger. 

Dh.  Dek.nhi'kg  sjiys  C!erman>  won't 
;;l\<'  up  her  colonies.  He  ought  to 
subscribe  to  some  good  daily  news- 
paper.— Nashritle  Soulhrrn  Lumberman. 

1 1'  we  had  the  League  of  Xalions. 
it  might  induce  us  to  go  into  .some 
Kuropean  war.  instead  of  sta.\  ing  out. 
.IS   we  <li(l   this   last  oiu\~- fndianapolis 


Ir  would  l>e  Ihoiighlful  of  the  .Vrmy 
■•Old  Navy  to  delay  their  dcmoliili/.ation 
iiiilil  the  public  catches  up  with  the 
«,ir-l)ooks  already  written. — Chitano 
Dai  III  News. 

The  Paris  Conferem-e  is  now  discus.s- 
ing  the  future  of  the  Bolsheviki.  .\t 
llrst  blush  this  looks  more  like  a  sul>- 
jecl  for  clerg.N men  tliai\  diplomats. — 
Manila  Bullelin. 

.\  sTt  l)Y  of  the  income-tax  l>lanks 
convinces  ns  that  I'nc-le  Sam  deserves 
the  mone\  for  ha \  ing  thought  of  such 
a  wonderfully  complicated  way  of  gel- 
ting  it. — Philadelphia  Erening  Ledger. 

Ll,('^l>  (iKOHtJE  warns  the  small  na- 
tions that  there  is  danger  in  annexing 
territory  not  their  own.  We  dearly 
love  England,  but  we  ntust  .say  that 
she  can  on  this  subject  give  expert  ad- 
vice.— Columbia  Stale. 
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HUNGER'S   GRIP   ON   GERMANY   AND   RUSSIA 


MILLIONS  ARE  STARVING  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Russia,  while  statesmen  debate  in  Paris  atwut 
peace  and  apparently  are  only  just  realizing  that  the 
greatest  aid  to  peace  is  a  prompt  solution  of  the  food-problem. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  some  observers  who  regard  with  increasing 
anxiety  the  tendency  toward  Bolshevism  that  is  evident  in  all 
hunger-ridden  territories. 
According  to  an  official 
report  compiled  by  a  coiu- 
mission  of  British  officers, 
the  shortage  of  staple 
articles  of  food  throughout 
Germany  is  such  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  liv- 
ing upon  rations  which, 
while  maintaining  life,  are 
insufficient  to  nourish  the 
body  adequately.  Mothers 
and  young  children  in  par- 
ticular are  the  sufferers. 
Malnutrition  has  increased 
the  mortality  and  dimin- 
ished the  birth-rate.  What 
is  more,  it  has  given  rise  to 
new  diseases,  besides  ag- 
gi'avating  the  ones  pre- 
viously known.  The  gen- 
eral impression  of  the  British  Commission  is  that  the  need  for 
revictualing  Germany  is  really  urgent,  as  the  country  is  living  on 
its  capital  as  regards  food-supplies,  and  "either  famine  or  Boishe- 
\nsm,  probably  both,  will  ensue  before  the  next  harvest,  if  help 
from  outside  is  not  forthcoming."  As  a  result  of  this  recommen- 
dation, the  Allies  have  agreed  to  allow  Germany  a  monthly  ration 
of  370,000  tons  of  foodstuffs,  in  return  for  which  she  will  surren- 
der shipping  estimated  at  3,500.000  tons.  A  semiofficial  German 
review  of  the  food  situation  informs  us  that  the  deficit  in  grain  for 
1919  is  two  million  tons.  The  crop  for  1919  coxild  .never  have 
been  sufficient,  but  since  Poseu,  which  supplies  one-tenth  of  the 
grain  produced  in  Germany  has  been  added  to  Poland,  the  short- 
age becomes  serious.  At  present  there  ai*e  considerable  supplies  in 
government-controlled  centers,  but  all  will  be  exhausted  by  the 
end  of  May.     To  quote  further  from  this  German  record: 

"The  general  production  of  foodstuffs  is  considerable,  but 
these  products  must  compensate  for  the  lack  of  potatoes  in  the 
next  few  months.  Ten  thousand  tons  of  nuts  have  Ijeen  dis- 
tributed since  the  last  harvest,  and  an  additional  10.000  tons 
are  to  be  distributed,  Cattle  delivery  has  been  good,  l)ut  the 
remaining  numbers  must  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Imported  meat,  if  permission  to  import  can  be  obtained,  can 
be  used  only  as  a  supplement  for  otlier  rations.  The  fat  problem 
is  very  serious.  The  supply  has  gone  back  33  per  cent,  from  the 
supply  of  1917.  Milk  is  dangerously  scarce,  the  situation  being 
worst  in  the  Rhineland  and  Westphalia.  For  the  supply  of 
potatoes,  the  loss  of  Posen  is  serious.  Eleven  billion  seven 
hundred  million  pounds  of  potatoes  are  needed  for  the  cities. 
Seven  billion  pounds  are  assigned  and  2,200.000.000  pounds 
are  still  to  be  added,  leaving  a  deficit  of  2,500,000,000  pounds 
in  the  supply  for  ten  weeks.  Our  ]>otatoes  will  be  completely 
used  up  by  the  middle  of  May. 

"The  planted  vegetable  area  has  been  increased  113  per  cent., 
but  because  of  unsatisfactory  transportatioii  conditions  much 
is  spoiled.  Dried  and  salt  vegetables  must  replace  a  large  parr 
of  the  rations.     The  sugar-supply  is  very  inadequate,  likewise 


the  fish-sui)ply.     Fertilizer  can  not  be  ol>tained,  as  the  factories 
lack  coal  and  lime." 

The  extreme  gravity  of  the  food  situation  in  Vienna  and 
certain  districts  of  German  Austria  may  be  gathered  from  an 
article  in  the  Vienna  Socialist  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  written  by  the 
Vice-Burgomaster  of  Vienna.     Since  the  proclamation   of   the 

repulUic,  this  publication 
has  become  the  more  uv 
less  official  organ  of  the 
Government,  and,  there- 
fore, the  Burgomaster's 
statements  have  added 
weight.  He  teUs  us  that 
the  death-rate  of  Vienna, 
which  before  the  war 
averaged  15.5  per  thou- 
sand, had  risen  in  1917 
to  20.4.  and  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1918  wis 
19.(i.  The  actual  number 
of  deaths  in  1917  was 
46,131  and  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1918,  33,- 
H29,  as  against  33,2(58  in 
1914.  How  malnutntion 
affects  the  young  is 
strikingly  shown  in  the 
chief    medical    officer    of 
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President  Wilson  as  cliief  cook  at  the  Paris  Conference. 

— Thr  Bulletin  (Sydney,  Australia). 
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.  Resentment  is  growing  against  the  Allies  in  Russia,  where  the 
people  are  said  to  be  dying  like  flies  either  from  starvation  or 
disease,  and  sentiment  against  the  blockade  of  Russia  is  also 
said  to  be  growing  among  British  observers.  For  a  Russian 
opinion  we  have  the  statement  of  Alexander  Berkenheim,  vice- 
president  of  the  All-Russian  Cooperative  Society,  a  uon-poUtical 
organization,  with  millions  of  members.  He  is  quoted  in  the 
press  as  saying  that  "continuance  of  the  blockade  renders  help- 
less a  quite  innocent  population,  engenders  a  feeling  of  hos- 
tility toward  the  Allies,  and  intensifies  the  disordered  state  of  the 
country."  Only  a  stopping  of  the  blockade  can  start  the 
country  back  toward  normal  conditions,  and  Mr.  Berkenheim  is 
quoted  further  as  saying: 

"Provisions  deliAered  to  the  starving  people  of  Petrograd 
^\ould  do  more  to  restore  the  prestige  of  the  Allies  than  all  the 
vast  sums  spent  in  foolish  propaganda.  This  food  could  be  dis- 
tributed thi'ough  the  cooperative  societies,  which  still  remain  in- 
dependent of  the  Bolsheviki.  The  Russian  market  also  wiU  fall 
into  the  la])  of  those  nations  which  immediately  establish  firm 
and  durable  x-elations  with  Russia."' 

Blame  for  famine  conditions  in  Eiu-ope  is  laid  upon  President 
Wilson  and  Premier  Lloyd  George  by  the  London  Saiurdajj 
Nevietc,   which  says  that   "nearly   three  months — when  every 
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"CAN  THESE  TWO  BE  BROTMERS? " 

A  -whole  number  of  this  important  weekly  was  devoted  to  the  Sparta- 
cide  riots  in  Berlin  aiul  other  parts  of  Germany. 

— Illuslriric  Zcilung  (Leipzig). 

day  was  precious — ha\'e  l)een  wasted  in  settling  the  draft  of  a 
League  of  Nations  which  could  quite  well  have  awaited  the 
settling  of  a  peace  with  Germany  and  the  raising  of  a  blockade. 
When  we  read  of  whole  nations  starving,  we  confess  we  have 
little  relish  for  Wilson's  highfalutin  periods  about  humanity." 
Another  London  weekly,  The  N^ation,  shows  less  acerbity-,  but 
asserts  that  it  is  " up  to "  I^esident  Wilson  to  "demand  with- 
drawal of  the  blockade  and  give  to  Central  Europe  and  Russia 
a  chance  to  recover  their  physical  vitality  and  social  order." 
Fault  is  found  with  Mr.  Wilson  also  by  The  New  Statesman, 
(London),  which  says: 

"Down  to  the  armistice  all  shipping  of  the  associated  Powers, 
including  America,  was  pooled  and  controlled  by  an  interna- 
tional council.  Very  shortly  after  the  armistice,  ^Mr.  Wilson 
withdrew  his  representatives  from  the  council,  took  awaj'  llie 
American  ships,  and  released  them  to  their  private  owners  for 
ordinary  profit-making.  It  was  a  most  unfortunate  and  short- 
sighted step.  No  plausil>le  excuse  ever  has  l)een  i)leaded  for  it, 
and  perhaps  the  simplest  explanation  is  the  truest — that  the 
gigantic  pressure  of  'Big  Business'  in  the  United  States  proAcd 
too  much  for  the  Wilson  Administration.  At  any  rate,  American 
tonnage  was  promptly  diverted  by  its  owners  to  Soutli  America 
and  other  lucrative  routes,  and  Euroi)e  lost  its  services  just  when 
they  had  most  need  of  them." 

Among  the  German  press,  there  is  great  lamentation  over  the 
fact  that  the  Allies  require  the  German  merchant  fleet  as  part 
of  the  food  arrangement.  The  Frankfurter  Zeiiung  groaningl\' 
admits  that  Germany  must  have  food,  but  bewails  the  fact  tliat 
to  get  it  "we  deliver  up  our  whole  merchant  fleet.  The  Gernum 
ships  wiU  sail  under  the  American  and  Allied  flags  and  the  Allies 
can  dispose  of  the  crews."  The  lihehnsch-Weslfcilische  Zeitung 
sadly  sees  in  this  operation  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  German 
overseas  independence,  and  it  confesses  that  "cAen  the  blind 
must  have  their  eyes  o|)en  now." 


CAUSES   AND   CURE   OF   BRITISH   LABOR 

UNREST 

AS  NATIONAL  PHYSICIAN  of  the  British  Government, 
/—\  Premier  Lloyd  George  has  made  his  diagnosis  of  tlie 
-*■  -^  case  of  British  labor,  and  it  was  given  to  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  in  London  on  Fel^ruarj'  27,  when  five 
hundred  representatives  of  the  workers  and  three  hundred  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employers  met  to  consider  means  for  ending 
labor's  unrest.  His  utterances  have  a  special  Value  for  Amer- 
ican readers  because  of  the  somewhat  similar  after-war  labor 
problems  confronting  this  country'.  The  causes  of  labor's  unrest 
are  "partly  temporary  and  partly  permanent,"  according  to  the 
Premier,  who  gave  as  one  temporary  cause  the  "state  of  nerves 
and  strain  after  four  or  five  j-ears  of  tremendous  effort  and 
great  sacrifice."  Then  a  great  dislocation  of  industry  has 
resulted  from  the  war  because  all  effort  had  to  be  iliverted  from 
the  ways  of  peace  and  forced  into  another  channel.  Now  it 
must  be  pulled  back — and  this  is  not  easy.  Turning  to  another 
cause,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  then  said: 

"There  is  the  removal  of  a  common  purpose.  That  c  mnts. 
We  were  working  with  one  common  puri)ose.  all  classes,  all 
sections,  for  nearly  fi\'e  years.  That  is  taken  away,  by  success, 
by  A-ictory,  by  the  triumph,  l)y  the  achievement  of  that  purpose. 
That  is  taken  away,  and  you  are  back  Aery  largt^ly  in  the  old 
controversies,  in  the  old  sectional  conflicts.  That  has  got  to 
be  bridged  over.  There  is  tlie  cost  of  living  forceil  to  a  very 
abnormal  height  by  the  conditions  of  war.  We  shall  get  back 
gradually.  1  do  not  say  that  you  will  get  back  soon,  or  for  some 
years,  to  the  conditions  of  living  you  had  before  the  war, 
but,  as  Sir  Robert  Home  has  pointed  out,  within  the  next  few 
weeks  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  some  of  the  essen- 
tial necessaries  of  life.  By  the  summer  I  hoi>e  tlmt  the  cost  of 
living  in  a  Morkingman's  liousehold  will  have  gone  down  by 
about  foiu'  shillings  a  week  in  the  cost  of  certain  necessaries." 

Still  another  cause  of  unrest  is  the  fact  that  until  peace  be 
signed  many  obstacles  in  the  Avay  of  restrictions  will  continue 
to  impede  the  "chariot  of  industry."  These  restrictions  are 
in.scp;ir;iiil(>  from   th(-  I'lockadc,  and   the  blockade  is  a  weapon 
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DEATHS  BUSINESS  "AS  USUAL"   IN   GERMANY. 

War  is   ended,  but  Death  bwonies  the  silent    partner  in  the  new 
firm  of  Spartacus  &  Co.  (/j;  i  Berlin  u 
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not  to  he  parted  with  "until  the  C!erman  signature 
h.as  Ijeen  placed  on  the  document  which  is  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  peace  of  the  world."  Other  contributory 
causes  to  industrial  unrest  are  described  by  the  Premier 
as  follows: 

"A  determination  common  to  all  workers  in  the  eom- 
nuinity  to  secure  a  higher  and  a  better  standard  of 
life  in  the  future,  and  that  comfort  and  well-being 
sliall  be  more  evenly  distributed.  During  the  war 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  they  have  won  better 
conditions  in  many  respects.  They  are  determined 
that  they  will  not  go  back  to  the  old  conditions.  That 
is  the  first  point. 

'"There  is  another  condition  they  have  w^on  during 
the  war  which  they  mean  to  make  permanent,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  establish  that  condition  in  any 
industrial  community.  During  the  war  they  have 
been  removed,  for  four  and  a  half  years  from  the  ter- 
rible dread  of  unemployment,  and  it  is  only  those  who 
have  lived  in  industrial  homes  who  can  realize  what 
a  horror  that  prospect  is.  For  four  and  a  half  years 
that  has  been  eliminated  from  their  lives;  it  has  been 
taken  away  from  the  horizon;  now  that  peace  has  been 
established  the  specter  reappears,  and  there  is  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  something  must  be  done  to  suppress  it, 
to  destroy  it,  to  eliminate  it  forever  fi-om  the  life  of  the  worker." 

An  additional  difficulty  in  the  way  of  stai'ting  the  industrial 
machine,  according  to  the  Premier,  is  the  unrest  itself.  The 
jnere  apprehension  of  industrial  trouble  and  lack  of  confidence  is 
a  hindrance,  and  the  Premier  urged  that  the  "confidence  of  the 
employer,  of  the  contractor,  of  the  business  man,  has  got  to  be 
I'estored  and  the  confidence  of  the  workers  has  also  got  to  be 
restored."  The  Premier  went  on  to  deprecate  the  "atmosphere 
of  suspicion"  that  lies  between  tlie  emploj^ers  and  the  workers, 
and  he  added  that  the  inherent  dilficulties  of  the  disj^ute  were 
uot  great  "as  long  as  you  could  i*emove  the  suspicion  out  of  the 
mind  of  the  worker  and  out  of  the  mind  of  the  employer,  that 
the  other  was  trying  to  get  the  better  of  him."     We  read  then: 

"They  l)oth  thought  it.     The  employer  thought  the  worJier 


WHICU   IS  AVOKSE— WAR   OR   STRIKK.S? 
Pleads — "If  you  workers  refuse  to  repair  the  (iaiua^c  of  war,  of  «iiai  aso 

— Dr  Avixlcrdmnmrr  fAmst«T<laiiii. 


Peace 
am  I  in  the  world? 


"THE  EGGS  OF  DEMOCRACY." 

But  are  .\ou  sure  we'll  get  more  eggs  out  of  her  if  we  kill  hei"'? ' 

— The  Bystander  (London). 


was  trying  to  bluff  him,  and  the  worker  thought  that  the  em- 
ployer w^as  trjang  somehow  or  other  to  get  the  better  of  him. 
And  as  a  gentleman  here  says,  'They  were  both  right.' 

"It  is  impossible  to  get  an  arrangement  or  settlement  until 
somehow  or  other  you  get  rid  of  that,  and  I  have  been 
watching  the  thing  as  a  fairly  old  hand  at  the  business,  1  am 
sorry  to  observe  that  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion,  instead  of 
clearing,  is  thickening.  Something  has  got  to  be  done  to  clear 
the  air,  to  clear  the  atmosphere,  and  get  rid  of  this  feeling  of 
suspicion.  If  you  do  that  I  have  absolutely  no  doubt  that  you 
will  be  al)le  to  establish  industrial  conditions  that  will  be  perma- 
nent— something  that  the  trader  can  put  his  foot  on  without 
the  fear  of  slipping,  and  something,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
worker  can  trust  to  without  fear  of  suffering  owing  to  overtrust. 

"Something  has  got  to  be  done  by  both.  It  is  no  use  talking 
al)Out  recriminations  and  blame.  I  have  never  seen  a  quarrel 
yet — and,  as  a  lawyer,  1  have  had  to  settle  many — where  tin- 
fault  was  entirely  on  one  side.  Never.  There  are  faults  here 
on  both  sides 

"You  will  never  reestablish  industry  in  this  country  and  get 
every])ody  to  do  his  best  until  you  find  that  they  have  all  got 
an  interest  in  the  concern,  and  they  feel  that  they  are  all  working 
for  that  common  interest,  and  in  worldng  for  that  industry  they 
are  working  for  the  state,  for  the  country,  and  the  well-being  of 
everybody  in  the  land.  That  is  the  first  tiling  1  have  to  sa>-. 
1  appeal  to  the  employers  to  take  the  workmen  more  into  their 
confidence  as  to  the  conditions  of  industry,  as  to  the  difficulties 
of  industry,  and  let  them  know  what  the  difficulties  are.  There 
is  plenty  of  common  sense  in  this  counli-y.  We,  on  the  whole, 
are  a  very  practical  people.  We  may  use  very  violent  language. 
I  have  heard  gentlemen  in  here  do  it  to-day.  I  am  not  certain 
1  have  not  done  it  myself  many  times;  but  in  the  end  we  are  a 
practical  people,  and  wlien  the  facts  are  put  in  the  minds  of 
workmen  and  they  know  that  those  are  the  facts,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  they  will  judge  iuore  justlj'  whene\er  any  tlis- 
pute  takes  place." 

The  Premier  continued  with  a  ringing  appeal  to  employers 
and  workers  to  face  the  responsibilities  in  industry  as  they  faced 
them  in  war,  and  he  said: 

"We  have  just  completed  the  most  gigantic  task  ever  entrusted 
to  a  nation,  and  the  part  taken  by  Britain  was  no  mean  out-. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Britain,  where  would  the  world  have  been".' 
How^  did  we  do  if?  Unity!  We  did  it  by  unity,  common  purpose, 
common  action,  common  love  of  this  old  land,  by  a  determination 
to  go  through,  whatever  the  cost,  until  our  purpose  was  achieved; 
no  fear,  no  hesitation,  daring  where  daring  was  needed,  courage 
always,  and  I  say  now,  when  we  have  got  a  i)rol)lem  which  is  tin- 
greatest  that  has  confronted  us  in  a  time  of  peace,  with  the  same 
unity,  the  same  common  purpose,  the  same  daring,  the  same 
resolve,  acting  together,  we  will  make  this  land  such  a  land  thai 
no  man  has  ever  seen  before  under  the  sun  that  shines  over 
Britain.  Common  action!  I  appealed  some  months  ago  in  ati 
hour  of  emergency  to  the  peoi)le  of  this  country  to  hold  firm. 
To-day  I  am  making  an  appeal  to  all  sections,  'Hold  together.' 
That  is  my  appeal." 


oo 
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FRENCH  FEARS  OF  GERMAN  AUSTRIA 

/^TTEISIPTS  AT  UNION  WITH  GERMANY  by  certain 
/-\  political  forces  in  German  Austria  are  bitterly  opposed 
-*-  -^  by  France.  Devastated  and  depopulated  as  she  is 
after  the  war,  France  looks  with  horror  on  the  suggestion  that 
there  should  be  established  at  her  doors  a  mighty  and  arrogant 
Austro-German  empire  of  80,000,000,  which  German  fecundity 
could  easily  carry  to  100,000,000.  So  Paris  dispatches  inform 
us,  adding  also  that  the  union  of  German  Austria  with  Germany 
is  regarded  as  an  offensive  alli- 
ance against  France,  which,  if  it 
were  carried  out,  would  mean  a 
new  danger  of  war.  How  effective 
French  opposition  has  been  at 
Vienna  may  be  gathered  from 
the  press  reports  that  the  resigna- 
tion of  Foreign  Minister  Bauer, 
which  necessitated  a  i-econstrue- 
tion  of  the  Cabinet,  is  ascribed  to 
the  French  proposal  that  Ger- 
man Austria  should  be  made  a 
neutralized  state.  Contradictory 
dispatches  from  Vienna  picture, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  dramatic  re- 
vulsion of  public  feeling  against 
the  union  that  will  likely  defeat 
it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  report 
that  the  l)ill  for  the  union  of 
Austria  and  Germany  has  passed 
its  third  reading.  For  a  repre- 
sentative opinion  of  the  groups 
that  advocate  the  union  we  may 
cite  Prof.  Ludo  Hartmann,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Social- 
Democratic  party,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  at  Berlin  after 
the  revolution  of  last  fall.  He 
ranks  high  among  the  contribu- 
tors to  the  Socialist  Vienna  Arhei- 
ter  Zeitang,  and  speaks  chiefly 
for  the  masses  in  Lower  Austria, 
according  to  The  New  Europe 
(London).    Only  two  pos.sibilities 

present  themselves  to  German  Austria  as  a  result  of  tlie  sliatter- 
ing  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  according  to  Professor 
Hartmann,  who  tells  us  that  she  can  not  stand  alone  economically 
and  must  incorporate  either  with  Germany  or  with  one  of 
Germany's  neighbors,  Czecho-Slovakia,  .Jngo-Slavia,  Hungary, 
or  Poland.  He  gives  no  countenance  to  the  i)r()i)osition  that 
German  Austria  should  join  with  any  of  the  last  four  states, 
and  strongly  urges  that  she  join  wWh.  Germany,  whose  great 
industrial  capacities  will  enable  German  Austria  to  develoji  all 
her  resources.  He  reminds  us  that  in  the  declaration  of  Novom- 
V)er  12,  1918,  German  Austria,  "set  free  by  the  war  to  achieve 
her  own  self-determination,"  announced  herself  an  integral  part 
of  the  great  German  KepuVjlic.  It  is  true,  Professor  Hartmann 
points  out,  that  CJerman  Austria  is  not  yet  actually  iiK'ori)or- 
ated  in  the  German  state,  but  he  tells  us  the  (Jerman-Austrians 
"expect  the  German  National  Assembly  in  Weimar,  as  one  of 
its  first  and  most  important  duties,  to  proclaim  this  union  in 
one  form  or  another."  To  foreign  eyes  it  may  look  as  tho  there 
were  a  serious  popular  movement  in  German  Austria  against 
the  union,  accordi  t?  to  this  inforn)an(,  who  speaks  of  certain 
intrigues  with  this  ob.'ect,  but  this  is  the  work  of  "a  handful  of 
people  who  have  the  control  of  a  few  newspapers,"  and  he 
makes  mention  of — 

"Hen*  Giinther,  representing  tlie  ariMauMiit  firms;    of  a  nuin- 


ber  of  aristocrats,  such  as  Prince  Auersperg,  who  certainly  is 
no  longer  a  decisive  factor  in  Austria  to-day ;  of  a  certain  number 
of  the  higher  clergy,  perhaps  also  of  a  few  bureaucrats  of  the 
old  regime,  and  a  few  unemployed  diplomats,  and  the  like. 
One  need  only  glance  at  this  assemblage  to  see  what  lies  nearest 
their  hearts.  With  some,  the  idea  behind  their  agitation  against 
union  is  merely  to  reestablish  the  Hapsbiu-g  dynasty  and  find 
some  kind  of  a  throne  for  the  Emperor  Charles.  .With  them 
others  are  associated  who  have  rather  economic  than  pohtical 
interests,  and  who  declare  that  these  are  identical  with  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  Germans  of  Austria.  Here  we  find  a  strange 
confusion  between  the  interests  of  individuals  and  the  interests 
of  the  people  as  a  whole." 


mil  SRI  I? TE  zriTiiiio 
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II  I. 


A   SIGN   OF  THE 
I'liiversal  sulTrage  is  pictured 


Adverting  then  to  the  neces- 
sity that  German  Austria  incor- 
porate either  with  Germany  or 
with  one  of  the  several  neighbors 
of  Germany  mentioned  aboAe. 
Professor  Hartmann  says  .  that 
those  who  wish  to  evade  the  first 
alternative  h&xe  brought  fortli 
the   second   in   the   form   of   the 

notorious  Danubian  Confeder- 
ation.'" of  which  he  remarks: 

"It  is  one"  of  the  most  pcr- 
\  erse.  one  might  even  say  one  of 
I  he  wickedest,  suggestions  ever 
nuide — to  attempt  to  bind  to- 
gether again  the  peoples  who 
have  just  broken  apart  with  a 
jubilant  Hurrah  I"  and  mutual 
declarations  that  they  wish  to 
have  nothing  further  to  do  with 
each  other  politically,  and  to 
exhort  them  now  to  lo^■e  one 
another. 

"If.  perhaps,  the  idea  of  the 
former  Austria — in  so  far  as  it 
i-an  be  said  to  have  an  idea — 
was  tlyit  the  Germans  should 
bind  tiie  Slavs  to  the  West,  then 
the  idea  of  the  Danubian  Con- 
federation is  simi)ly.  through  the 
Eastern  Slavs,  to  bind  the  (Jer- 
mans  to  the  East,  and  to  detaeh 
them  from  their  natural  ties  with 
Germany  and  the  West.  And  in 
that  we  really  can  not  acquiesce.  " 


NKW    GERMANY. 

as  the  way  to  riglit  and  poace. 

The  chief  need  of  German 
Austria,  now  that  the  war  is  o^  er,  is  a  more  intensive  agriculture, 
the  revival  of  industry,  the  develoi)ment  of  her  water-power 
and  of  all  other  natural  resources.  It  is  in  these  matters  that 
the  Germans  will  help  German  Austria  enormously,  in  the  \ie\\ 
of  Professor  Hartmann,  who  explains  that  they  will  do  this — 

"If  not  with  capital,  at  any  rate  with  their  technical  knowl- 
edge, their  energy,  and  skilled  labor.  We  shall  have  to  le;irn 
from  them  how  to  make  the  all-important  selection  of  leaders, 
and  how  to  raise  the  people  to  a  higher  le\el.  It  is  most  re- 
nuirkable  how,  despite  the  i)resent  unfavorable  conditions  in 
(iernuin>',  the  tendencies  toward  a  wider  i)opular  <*ulture  are 
showing  themselves,  and  in  thi^  respect  one  can  not  believe  that 
there  has  been  a  real  collajise  in  Germany.  Germany  is  not 
finished  with.  It  is  a  country  which  will  remain  undefeated 
e\  en  by  a  dictated  j>eace;  a  country  whi<'h  has  a  future.  ;! 
greater  future  than  its  past,  and  this  because  all  the  defeats 
which  have  marnnl  it  ha\t'  been  washed  away  by  the  war. 
because  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  iini»erialism  and  militarisu). 
and  because — and  this  concerns  us  South  (Jermans  nearly- 
in  this  new  German.v  Prussia  will  no  longer  be  the  undisputeil 
leader,  but  we  South  Germans  will  be  able  to  make  ourselve- 
felt,  with  our  own  characteristic  cultun-.  in  the  great  Gernuin 
state.  We  shall  not  go  forth  into  any  strange  land,  but  to  our 
own  brethren  as  a  part  of  a  great  and  civilized  state.  We  have 
suffered  much  but  lun  e  also  o\  erconie  much.  The  war  is 
beliind  us,  before  us  lies  an  era  of  i)eace,  and  we  shall  assured! v 
bequeath  to  our  children  a  better  world  than  we  ourselves 
lia\  e  known." 


SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


V 


BLOWING   MONEY   UP  THE   CHIMNEY 


MILLIONS  OF  TONS  OF  COAL  ARE  WASTED  yearly 
in  futile  attempts  to  heat  the  Avorld's  atmosphere 
by  hot  air  discharfred  through  the  stacks  of  furnaces. 
Not  much  more  than  half  of  the  heat  generated  l)y  an  average 
industrial  furnace  is  really  used,  and  the  majority  of  what  is 
left  goes  merrily  up  the  chimney.  Tn  an  article  on  "Saving 
Coal  in  Boiler-Plants,"  contributed  to  The  Univerttal  Engineer 
(New  York,  February)  bv'  Henry 
Kreisinger,  the  various  kinds  of 
waste  are  anal.w.ed  and  their  causes 
and  possible  prevention  are  discusl. 
Mr.  Kreisinger  concludes  that  re- 
duction of  the  total  losses  to  20 
per  cent,  is  possible  under  the  best 
conditions,  and  that  a  drop  to  '.V.'* 
])er  cent,  is  quite  within  the  pos- 
sibilities for  an  average  plant.  In 
other  words,  most  boiler-plants  ai-e 
wasting  50  per  cent,  more  heat 
than  necessar\-  and  might  easily 
save  ten  or  fifteen  tons  of  coal  out 
of  eA^ery  hundred.  Altho  intended 
for  the  firemen  of  large  plants,  Mr. 
Kreisinger's  conclusions  and  ad- 
vice are  worth  the  attention  of 
householders  who  fire  domestic  fur- 
naces, where  the  losses  are  doubtless 
larger  still.   To  quote  and  condense : 


THE    .\VKR\GK   KOIT.ER-PI.AN'T    DOES   T.IKE   Till 


"In  the  average  steam  plant,  57 
per  cent,  of  the  heat  in  the  coal 
biu^ned  under  the  boilers  is  utilized 
in  making  steam  and  4:5  j)er  cent, 
is  lost — that  is,  of  one  hundred  tons 
of  coal  fired  under  the  boiler  fifty- 
seven  tons  are  actually  utilized  in 
making  steam,  and  forty-three  tons 
are  not  used,  from  a  arious  causes. 
Records  of  the  best  performances 
show  that  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
coal  burned  was  actually  utilized  in 
making  steam,  and,  altho  such  high 
results  can  not  be  obtained  \\\\\\ 
the  existing  apparatus  or  equij)- 
ment  in  some  plants,  a  requirement 
of  65  to  70  per  cent,  is  justifiable. 
Raising  the  average  cfifi- 
eiency  from  57  to  67  per 
cent,  means  the  saving  of 
about  fifteen  tons  of  coal 
out  of  every  one  hundred 
tons.  At  present  about 
.■^00,000,000  tons  of  coal 
annually  are  necessary  to 
supply  all  the  steam-plants 
in  this  country,  whereas, 
with  proi)er  care  taken  in 
operating  these  plants, 
only  about  255,000000 
tons  would  ])e  needed, 
making  a  saving  of  about 
45,000000  tons. 

"How  are  these  steam- 
plants  to  increase  their 
average  efficiency  from  57 
to  67  per  cent.?  The 
method  is  simple  and  easj' 


THE    HIOST   PLANTS   ARE   DOINU    LIKE   THIS. 


TDK   AVERAGE   PLANT  CAN  AND  SHOULD   U(J    LIKE   THIS 


to  understand,  altho  to  many  it  may  seem  slow  in  bringing 
results. 

"In  the  average  plant,  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  4:^  per  cent, 
lost  goes  down  with  the  ashes,  4  per  cent,  is  lost  l)y  radiation, 
and  :j.5  per  cent,  goes  up  the  stack.  The  heat  loss  uj)  the  stack 
is  the  greatest  in  the  boiler-i'oom,  and  the  efforts  of  the  fireman 
and  the  engineer  should  be  centered  on  reducing  it. 

"In   the   hand-fired   plant   the  ash-j)it   loss   is  usuall.v  small, 

because  unburned  combustible  is 
easily  detected  in  the  refuse.  The 
most  common  causes  of  a  high  ash 
loss  are  improper  cleaning  of  fires, 
bare  si>ots,  and  useless  poking  of 
fires.  If  the  cleaning  is  not  proj)erly 
done,  a  large  quantity  of  combusti- 
ble is  pulled  out  of  the  furnace  with 
the  clinker  and  ashes. 

"The  radiation  from  the  boiler 
is  usually  small  if  the  boiler  has 
been  properly  set,  and  little  can  be 
done  to  reduce  it.  Of  course,  all 
steam-  and  hot -water  pipes  should 
i)e  covered  with  insulating  material. 
"In  the  average  boiler-i)lant  ^^5 
])er  cent,  of  the  heat  in  the  coal 
burned  under  the  boilers  is  lost  with 
the  stack  gases.  That  is,  out  of 
every  one  hundred  tons  of  coal 
l)urned  under  the  boilers  the  heat 
of  thirty-fi^■e  tons  literally  goes  uj) 
the  stack.  It  is  this  loss  that  can 
l)e  greatly  reduced,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  do  so. 

"The  stack  loss  is  so  large  be- 
cause its  magnitude  can  not  be 
readily  detected.  Nobody  can  tell 
how  much  heat  is  going  up  the 
stack  simply  by  looking  at  the 
stack.  The  density  of  the  visilde 
smoke  is  no  indication  of  the  amount 
of  heat  being  lost.  The  magnitude 
of  the  loss  can  be  found  onl\-  by  the 
use  of  special  instruments  and  care- 
fully kept  records. 

"By  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
stack  loss  is  heat  held  by  the  gases 
because  of  the  high  temperature  at 
which  they  leave  the  boiler.     This 
I)art    of    tlu>    loss    is    imduly   larg(> 
when  too  much  air  enters  the  fur- 
luice  and  the  boiler  s«>tting;   it  can 
l)e   gi-eatly    reduced   hy  decreasing 
the  excess  of  air  and   by 
lowering  the  temperature 
of    the    gases    lea%  ing  tlie 
boiler.     Air    entering    the 
furnace  in  excess  of  about 
fourtetm  i)ounds  to  a  pound 
of  coal  burned  is  not  neces- 
sary to  good  combustion, 
and    the    heat    it    carrits 
away    when    leaA  ing    the 
boiler  is  wasted."' 


:36  per  cent  of  heat  lost  in  gasc3  going  up  the  9tack. >■ 


WHERE  THE   HEAT  GOES   IN   THE  AVERAGE  BOILEU-PUVNT. 


The  stack  loss,  we  are 
next  told,  also  includes 
much  i^ossible,  the  not 
actual,  heat — that  in  the 
unlnnned  combustible  gas 
and  in  the  visible  .'^moke. 
This  i)art  of  the  loss  is  due 
to  the  lack  of  enough  air 
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at  the  right  time  and  place  to  burn  the  gases  completely.  Thus 
one  part  of  the  loss  is  due  to  excessive  aii*  and  the  other  to 
insufficient  air.  HoAvever,  the  loss  from  excess  air  is  far  larger 
than  that  from  incomplete  combustion,  and  the  sum  of  the 
two  can  be  greath"  reduced  by  decreasing  the  excess  of  air.  In 
many  plants  both,  parts  of  the  stack  loss  can  be  reduced  by 
more  careful  firing.     The  "vsTiter  goes  on: 

'  ■  Holes  in  the  fire  are  by  far  the  most  common  cause  of  large 
excess  of  air  in  flue  gases  and  large  losses  of  heat  up  the  chimney. 
The  forming  of  holes  can  be  avoided  bj'  firing  frequently 
and  placing  the  coal  on  the  thin  spots  of  the  fuel  bed.  The 
more  frequent  the  firing  the  less  chance  there  is  for  holes  to 
form. 

"For  every  pound  of  coal  burned  on  the  grate  seven  pounds 
of  air  must  be  made  to  flow  through,  the  biu-ning  bed  of  coal, 
and  through  it  only.  The  amount  of  air  flowing  up  through 
a  level  bed  of  burning  coal  depends  on  the  draft;  therefore, 
proper  regulation  of  the  draft  is  verj^  important  for  efficient 


because  baffles  are  burned  out  or  misplaced.  The  heating  sur- 
faces may  be  covered  on  the  gas  side  with  a  coating  of  soot 
and  on  the  water  side  with  a  coating  of  scale."' 


BLACK  SPOTS"   IX   "THE  SERPEXT-BE.\RKR  " 

Such  fantastic  dark  patches,  thinks  Professor  Barnard,  are  not  "  liolcs 
in  the  sky,"  but  "  masses  in  space,"  obscuring  a  hghtcr  background. 


burning  of  coal.  In  biu'ning  coal  there  is  nothing  more  wasteful 
than  sudden  changes  in  draft. 

"Frequent  raking  and  slicing  of  the  fire  cause  large  losses 
of  heat  up  the  stack,  because  whenever  the  fireman  rakes  or 
slices  the  fires  a  large  excess  of  air  enters  the  furnace  through 
the  open  fire-doors.  The  fire  should  be  kept  leAel  by  firing 
small  charges  at  short  intervals  and  placing  the  coal  on  the 
thin  spots. 

"A  thick  fire  and  accumulations  of  clinker  on  the  gi'ate  may 
cause  large  stack  losses  because  of  the  large  excess  of  au-.  Such 
conditions  in  the  fuel  bed  tend  to  increase  the  draft  over  the  fire, 
thereby  causing  entirely  too  much  air  to  flow  into  the  furnace 
through  the  openings  in  and  around  the  firing-doors. 

"Leakage  of  air  into  boiler  settings  is  prol)ably  the  next 
largest  cause  of  excessive  chimney  losses.  If  the  air  leakage 
into  the  boiler  setting  were  as  visil)le  and  as  noisy  as  the  leakage 
of  steam  from  the  stuffing-boxes  and  other  joints  on  an  engine, 
it  would  be  promptly  stopt. 

"The  stack  losses  may  be  excessively  large  because  the  gases 
may  leave  the  boiler  at  a  high  temperature.  With  the  same 
f'ompokition  of  gases,  every  2.5°  F.  tem])erature  excess  means 
that,  roughly,  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  coal  is  lost  up  the  stack. 
The  reason  that  the  temperature  of  the  flue  gases  is  high  is  because 
the  boiler  fails  to  absorb  the  h<>at  from  the  gases.  This  failure 
to  absorb  heat  may  be  due  to  dirty  heating  surfaces  of  the 
boiler,  or  sometimes  to  short-circuiting  of  the  path  of  the  gases 


THE  BLACK  SPOTS  ON  THE  SKY 

THE  STARRY  SKY,  especially  when  photographed, 
shows  numerous  dark  blotches  and  markings.  These 
have  been  explained  in  two  ways,  either  as  "holes  in  the 
sky" — regions  totaUy  devoid  of  stars — or  as  opaque  objects 
obscuring  the  stars  behind  them.  In  The  Astrophysical  Journal 
(Chicago,  January ),  Prof.  E.  E.  Barnard,  the  eminent  astronomer, 
asserts  his  belief  that  while  there  are  doubtless  some  "holes  in 
the  skj-,"  and  some  dark  markings  not  yet  explained  in  any  way, 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  masses  of  matter  intervene 
between  us  and  the  stars.  Sometimes  these  are  apparently 
feebly  luminous  and  identical  with  the  nebulae  that  are  familiar 
objects  in  the  skj'.  In  some  eases,  he  says,  study  of  photo- 
graphs shows  nebulae  which  appear  clearly  as  such  at  one  point, 
while  at  another  they  show  black  against  a  brilliant,  stan-j^ 
background.  In  one  instance  a  partly  luminous  nebula  seems 
to  fit  exactly  in  a  "hole  in  the  skj'."  To  quote  and  condense 
Professor  Barnard's  article: 

"Even  a  casual  inspection  shows  that  this  nebula  can  be 
feeV)ly  seen  over  the  entire  spot  where  all  the  stars  are  blotted 
out  sharply,  and  that  the  absence  of  stars  is  due  to  the  obscuring 
presence  of  the  nebula.  This  object  is  really  the  key  to  the 
explanation  of  most  of  the  dark  regions  of  the  sky. 

"To  me  these  are  aU  conclusive  ev-idence  that  masses  of 
obscuring  matter  exist  in  space  and  are  readily  shown  on  photo- 
graphs with  the  ordinary  portrait-lenses.  What  the  nature  of 
this  matter  may  be  is  quite  another  thing.  Slii)her  has  shown 
spectroscopically  that  the  gi'eat  nebula  in  the  constellation  of 
Ophiuchus,  or  the  Serj^ent-Bearer,  is  probably  not  gaseous.  The 
word  'nel)ula,'  nevertheless,  remains  tinchanged  by  this  fact, 
so  that  we  are  free  to  speak  of  these  objects  as  nebulae.  For  our 
purpose  it  is  immaterial  whether  they  are  gaseous  or  non-gaseous, 
as  we  are  dealing  only  with  the  question  of  obscuration.  In  the 
present  paper  it  is  intended  to  show  further  examples  of  obscura- 
tion and  other  peculiarities,  and  to  try  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  these  objects  are  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  Milky  Way, 
but  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  sky  as  well;  and  also  to  bring 
as  much  cAideiice  as  possible  to  prove  that  these  objects  show 
that  space  is  itself  more  or  less  luminous. 

"Outside  of  these  examples,  where  the  object  is  partly  lumi- 
nous, there  are  a  number  of  others  which  appear  to  be  entirely 
de\oid  of  light.  These  are  naturally  best  shown  on  the  bright 
background  of  the  iMilky  Way,  against  which  they  appear  black 
on  the  photographs.  Fine  examples  of  these  Millc>'  Way  objects 
are  the  black  spots  which  are  so  striking  in  photographs  of  the 
star-clouds  in  Sagittarius. 

"The  last  of  these  two  is  verj'  remarkable  when  seen  in  a 
fn  e-inch  telescope  with  a  low  power.  In  such  an  instrument  it 
;i])p(ars  like  a  drop  of  black  ink  on  the  bright  background  of  the 
Milky  Way.  It  was  found  in  my  comet^seeking  in  the  early 
eighties.  On  account  of  its  extreme  blackness  it  was  one  of  the 
most  impressive  objects  in  the  Milky  Way. 

"All  those  dark  markings  that  sire  in  the  Milkj*  Way  are  not 
necessarily  dcA'oid  of  light,  for  they  may  appear  black  by  con- 
trast with  the  greater  briglitness  of  the  Milk^-  Way.  There 
are  numerous  examples,  however.  A\hich  are  not  in  the  ^Iilk>' 
Way  and  which  are  perhaps  entirely  devoid  of  light.  It  would 
seem  that  such  a  body  would  be  lost  in  the  blackness  of  space, 
but  they  are  visi]>Ie  as  black  objects  against  space  itself.  I  have 
])reviously  tr^plained  this  anomaly  by  suggesting  that  space  is 
probably  filled  Mith  a  feeble  light  which  forms  a  slightly  lumi- 
nous background  for  these  dark  bodies.  Further  investigations 
have  fidly  convinced  me  that  this  is  actually  the  exi>lanati<)n  of 
the  phenomena,  for  there  is  no  cA'idence  of  an  ordinary  m^hidous 
background  in  these  cases.  Furthermore,  this  fet^ble  illumina- 
tion is  wide-spr<>ad  and  undoubtedly  uuiv(>rsal  (so  far.  at  least, 
as  our  stellar  uni\erse  is  i-oiic«  rned  .  for  these  dark  objects  an- 
found  in  opposite  parts  of  the  skA*.  where  there  are  few  stars, 
and  away  from  any  possible  brighter  backgrotind. 

"I  did  not  at  first  believe  in  the.-^c  dark  obscuring  ma.sses. 
The  proof  was  not  conclusiM-.  The  increase  of  t>\  id«>tu'«\  how- 
ever, from  my  oMn  photographs  couNnnced  me  later,  especially 
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after  investigating  some  of  them  visually,  that  many  of  these 
markings  were  not  simply  dne  to  an  actual  want  of  stars,  but  were 
really  obscuring  bodies  nearer  to  us  than  the  distant  stars. 
I  think  there  is  sufficient  proof  now  to  make  this  certain.  Their 
apparent  preference  for  the  bright  regions  of  the  Milky  Way  is 
obviously  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  niore  readily  shown  with 
a  bright  background.  They  are,  hoAvever,  not  strictly  confined 
to  the  Milky  Way. 

"Among  the  first  to  look  upon  these  dark  places  as  real  matter 
was  Mr.  A.  C.  Ranyard,  whose  lamentable  death  occurred 
December  14,  1894.  A  short  time  previous  to  his  death  he  gave 
a  series  of  papers  on  the  Milky  Way  and  the  nebulsB,  in  Knowledge, 
of  which  magazine  he  was  editor.  In  speaking  of  the  dark  lane 
south  and  east  of  the  star  Theta  in  'The  Serpent-Bearer,'  on  a 
Lick  photograph  of  mine  which  he  reproduced,  he  says:  'The 
dark  vacant  areas  or  channels  running  north  and  south  of  the 
bright  star  at  the  center  .  .  .  seem  to  me  to  be  undoubtedly 
dark  structures,  or  obscuring  masses  in  space,  which  cut  out 
the  hght  from  the  nebulous  or  stellar  region  behind  them.' 

"For  some  time  I  have  hoped  to  make  a  catalog  of  the  dark 
markings  shown  on  my  photographs  of  the  sky.  The  exact 
location  of  these  objects  is  desirable  so  that  their  study  with 
powerful  photographic  telescopes  may  be  possible.  There  seems 
to  be  no  question  that  some  of  them  are  real  objects  which  are 
either  entirely  devoid  of  light  or  so  feebly  luminous  when  seen 
against  the  Milky  Way  as  to  appear  black.  As  mere  curiosities 
of  the  sky  alone  their  cataloging  would  be  desirable,  but  as 
real  opaque  objects  between  us  and  the  more  distant  stars  their 
exact  location  would  seem  to  be  important.  Their  study  with 
the  present  means  of  research  will  be  of  the  highest  interest." 


WILL   WOMEN   STAY   IN   THE   MACHINE- 
SHOPS? 

WILL  THE  WOMEN  who  served  in  the  machine-shops 
for  Uncle  Sam  during  the  war  hold  their  places  in 
times  of  peace,  asks  Anne  C.  Halvorsen,  writing  in 
The  American  Machinist  (New  York,  March  6).  Her  answer 
indicates  a  beUef  that  they  will.  She  considers  it  safe  to  predict 
that  the  plants  that  employed  women  during  the  war  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  During  the  readjustment  period,  however, 
there  will  hardly  be  a  demand  for  women  workers  in  the  shop, 
at  least  not  until  conditions  have  become  more  settled  and  our 
soldiers  have  been  reemployed.  The  patriotic  war-worker  is 
glad  to  step  back  until  that  time,  and  then  she  hopes  and  de- 
serves to  be  reconsidered.  Miss  Halvorsen,  who  has  had  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  observe  women  working  in  machine 
shops,  goes  on  to  say : 

"The  women  engaged  on  actual  machine-work  have  been 
successful.  They  not  only  made  good  on  inspection,  assembly, 
and  hght  bench-work,  but  as  machine  operators,  setting  up  their 
machines  and  work.  I  have  observed,  in  my  capacity  as  in- 
structor for  girls  taking  up  work  as  machine  operators,  that  they 
are  eager  and  ambitious,  and  if  given  full  opportunity  thej^  be- 
come as  efficient  as  men  and  often  turn  out  a  larger  output. 

' '  Aside  from  the  interest  and  earnestness  women  take  in  then- 
work,  there  is  another  strong  factor  in  their  success — namely, 
they  know  they  are  being  constantly  watched,  and  somethnes 
criticized  for  minor  mistakes  that  would  have  been  ignored 
were  they  men.  This  compels  them  to  assume  a  'friendly  de- 
fensive attitude,'  so  to  speak,  which  enables  them  to  concentrate 
their  efforts  and  accomplish  greater  results. 

"It  is  my  conviction  that  under  well-developcJ  management 
there  wiU  be  increased  production  where  women  are  employed 
on  the  same  work  as  men  if  they  are  given  some  training  before 
entering  the  shop,  because  the  girl  who  shows  mechanical  possi- 
bilities in  training  will  prove  ambitious,  steady,  and  quick. 

"  Inefficiency  is  a  curse,  but  it  can  be  easily  remedied,  as  higher 
standards  are  being  planned  Avhich  are  working  out  successfully. 
This  means  more  production,  higher  wages,  better  living  condi- 
tions, and  a  better  world." 

Training-schools  for  women  should  be  established  by  all  well- 
organized  plants,  the  A\Titer  asserts ;  and  the  work  should  be  a  part 
of  the  production.  Under  a  competent-instructor,  with  patience, 
an  agreeable  disposition,  and  a  mind  for  system,  little  work  is 
rejected  from  such  a  school ;  in  fact,  the  school  can  be  made  self- 


sustaining  by  the  work  it  turns  out,  thus  relieving  the  plant  of 
any  expenses  in  its  upkeep.     To  quote  further: 

"The  girls  in  a  school  hke  to  choose  their  own  machines,  and 
they  should  be  given  this  privilege,  as  it  means  added  interest. 
However,  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  decide  for  them, 
as,  for  instance,  when  a  short  girl  wants  to  operate  a  planing 
machine. 

"All  students  are  enthusiastic  over  the  school-training,  as  it 
gives  them  confidence  and  a  chance  to  prove  whether  they  are 


fitted  for  machine-work.  When  they  learn  to  operate  a  machine 
they  become  so  interested  that  they  invariably  want  to  learn 
more,  such  as  setting  up  machines  for  turning  a  tapered  tool,  or 
determining  the  different  dimensions  of  a  gear,  etc. 

"Some  men  think  (or  is  it  lack  of  thought?)  that  fiu-ther 
knowledge  for  Avomen  in  the  mechanical  hue  other  than  machine- 
operating  is  superfluous  or  beyond  the  scope  of  a  woman's  brains; 
but  the  woman  who  is  really  interested  feels  that  this  indifference 
or  unaw^akened  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  men  is  a  hin- 
drance to  her  progress.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  majority  of  men  imderstand  and  haA'e  exprest  the  value  of 
the  inteUigent  girl  in  machine-production. 

"The  greatest  asset  of  a  modern  factory  is  a  capable  employ- 
nient  manager  who  understands  not  only  shop  problems  and 
conditions,  but  also  human  nature,  and  the  success  or  failiu-e  of 
shop  conditions  and  production  in  a  measure  falls  at  his  door. 
So  also  with  women  workers.  As  far  as  possible  women  should 
supervise  women,  and  only  intelligent  girls  of  good  character 
whose  ages  are  between  21  and  35  should  be  considered. 

"Many  Avar-workers  will  go  back  to  their  old  jobs  in  other 
factoiies,  but  those  aaIio  made  good  at  machine-work  and  choose 
to  remain  at  it  should  be  given  a  place  in  the  industrial  world 
again." 
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PARACHUTES   TO   SAVE   AVIATORS 

THE  PARACHUTE  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  balloou.  ^et 
until  the  Great  War  it  was  used  chiefly  for  exhibition 
purposes.  During  the  war  it  was  employed  freely  to 
escape  from  observation  balloons  when  these  were  attacked  or 
set  on  fire,  and  the  strategists  who  fought  the  war  from  the  arm- 


IllustratioDS  by  eourtosy  of  "  Tlic  ]\>iiulni'  Soiencc  Monlhly,"  New  York. 

PULLHD  TO  SAFETY. 


chairs  of  clubs  have  never  J)een  able  to  see  why  they  could  not 
bo  used  equally  well  from  aeroi)lanes.  Why  need  a  ^■a]uab^• 
life  be  lost  by  a  smashing  fall  from  the  clouds  in  a  plane  while, 
near  by,  the  observer  in  a  wrecked  captive  balloon  is  floating 
gently  to  earth  beneath  a  parachute?  Whj'  should  a\'iators 
not  make  use  of  the  onl\'  a(>rial  life-preserAer  that  has  ever  been 
invented?  In  answering  this  question,  the  editor  of  The  Popnlur 
Science  Monlhly  (Now  York,  March),  Mr.  Waldemar  Kaempft'ert, 
reminds  us  that  sailors  are  not  responsible  for  the  adoption  of 
life-preservers  and  are  notoriously  poor  swimmers.  For  the 
same  reason,  perhaps,  aircraft  jnlots  hcve  set  their  faces  against 
the  parachute  as  a  safety  device.  And  yet,  behind  this  un- 
willingness to  equip  the.  airplane  in  this  manner  lies  not  only 
prejudice,  but  solid  sense.     Says  Mr.  Kaompffert: 

"  It  is  one  thing  to  drop  from  a  l)alloon  or  air-ship  with  a  para- 
chute: quite  another  to  drop  from  a  llyiiig-tnacliino.  In  a 
gas-supported  craft  a  man  has  a  certain  freedom  of  movement, 
for  which  reason  the  act  of  'stepping  over'  is  no  more  di/ficult 
than  leaping  from  a  high  roof.  In  an  airplane  it  is  others  isc. 
Altho  ho  can  unbelt  himself,  rise  from  his  seat,  and  leap  o\  «t- 
board,  the  problem  of  providing  him  with  a  trustworthy  life- 
preserver  is  accompanied  with  grave  mechanical  diflficnltics. 
The  parachute  must  be  extraordinarily  compact  when  folded; 
it  must  be  stowed  away  so  that  it  Avill  not  hamper  the  ])il()t ; 
it  must  not  retard  the  machine  in  fliglit;  it  nuist  not  foul  tlic 
rigging  at  the  crucial  moment. 

"But  tills  is  not  all.  The  flight  of  an  alri^lane  is  mechanicallv 
so  differ(>nt  from  the  drifting  of  a  free  balloon  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  jerk  the  pilot  out  of  the  machine  by  means  of  the 
parachute  itself.  When,  for  example,  the  controls  of  a  machine 
have  been  shot  away  and  the  nuichine  drops  in  a  flat  spin,  the 
aviator  who  has  leapt  overboard  may  find  himself  o\erlaken 
by  the  piano  and  his  paraeliute  lorn  to  shreds  by  the  i>ropeller. 


"Similar  objections  might  be  raised  against  the  use  of  life- 
preservers  at  sea.  No  one  demands  that  a  life-belt  shaU  save  an 
ocean  liner's  passenger  in  everj-  perilous  situation;  neither  should 
a  parachute  be  expected  to  save  an  aviator  in  the  most  freakish 
of  accidents.  In  warfare,  it  is  true,  machines  are  shot  down 
from  the  ground,  in  which  case  there  is  no  chance  to  use  a  life- 
saver.  But  what  of  the  peace  machine?  What  of  the  thousands 
of  machines  in  which  zealous  young  men  learn  how  to  fly? 
What  of  the  mail-carr>-ing  machines? 

"A  far  more  valid  objection  is  the  weight  of  even  the  lightest 
parachute.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  an  airplane,  and,  above 
aU,  the  120-mile-an-hour  single-seater,  is  a  structure  in  which 
ounces  must  be  saved;  otherwise  it  can  not  fly  high  or  fast. 
Clearh'^  a  parachute  weighing  thirty  or  even  forty  pounds  may 
not  be  added  without  lowering  the  machine's  flying  efficiency. 

"It  is  ob\iously  difficult  to  moimt  the  parachute  on  a  fl%'ing- 
machine  of  the  pusher  type — that  is,  a  machine  on  which  the 
propeller  is  mounted  in  the  rear,  as  in  a  steamship;  for  the  para- 
chute may  foul  the  under-carriage  in  the  process  of  opening. 
With  a  tractor  type  of  machine,  however,  the  parachute  can  be 
housed  in  the  rear  portion  of  the  fuselage.  All  things  considered, 
the  best  type  of  parachute  for  airplanes  would  be  one  in  which  the 
I>arachute  is  launched  upward. 

"So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine,  the  Zeppelins  were 
not  pro\ided  with  any  form  of  parachute,  despite  the  fact  that 
It  would  be  far  easier  to  leap  overboard  from  a  giant  dirigible 
than  from  an  airplane.  The  horror  of  twenty-two  men  burne<l 
to  death  two  miles  in  the  air,  as  the  result  of  a  single  flaming 
Imllet  which  has  found  its  mark  in  the  huge  volume  of  hj'drogen 
with  which  the  envelops  are  inflated,  can  be  imagined.  No 
wonder  they  often  leapt  overboard." 

The  man  who  drops  from  a  balloon  with  a  parachute,  says  Mr. 
Kaempffert,  abandons  himself  to  a  precipitous  fall,  placing  his 
••onfidence  in  the  opening  of  the  umbrella  in  time  to  break  his 
descent.  Parachuting  of  that  kind  is  out  of  the  question  from  an 
airplane  at  a  speed  of  90  to  120  miles  an  hour.  Most  inventors 
lui\e  failed  to  realize  what  a  storm  is  created  l)y  a  high-powered 
machine,  whether  it  speeds  on  normally  or  falls.  They  seem  to 
argue  that  the  whole  problem  consists  in  pro\'iding  some  re- 
leasing device.     To  quot«  again: 

"The  inventor  who  has  unquestionably  given  the  airplane 
parachute  the  most  thought,  and  who  has  demonstrated  the 
correctness  of  his  views  most  conclusively  by  the  severest  im- 
aginable tests,  is  an  English  engineer,  ^Ir.  E.  R.  Calthrop. 
Those  who  remember  the  earlier  tragedies  of  flying  will  recall 
that  one  of  the  first  Englishmen   to  fly  was  the  Hon.   (Miarles 
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Whon  tlie  aviator  pulls  tlic  n>lea.se  lover,  his  so^il  falls  InicU  to  the 
dotted  lino,  and  the  parachute  is  ejected  from  its  container  by  means 
of  coniprest  air.  The  parachute  is  opened  instantly  hy  the  rush  of 
air  created  by  the  airplane,  and  it  jerks  the  pilot  from  his  scat.  \vhi«  h 
liiis  been  made  an  inclined  launching  waj . 


Rolls,  whose  name  is  identified  with  the  Rolls-]{oyce  car.  Rolls 
bought  a  Wright  biplane  of  an  early  model  a  machine  l>ullt 
at  a  time  when  very  little  was  known  of  the  enormous  strains 
to  which  supporting  surfaces  are  si'lijected  in  flight.  He  lost 
his  life  in  1010,  because  of  some  structural  weakness. 
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"Calthrop  was  a  friend  of  his.  It  was  the  tragic  death  of 
Rolls  that  impelled  Calthrop  to  concentrate  his  engineering 
attention  on  the  invention  of  a  parachute  that  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  aviator.  Calthrop  has  patented  several 
types  of  parachutes.  In  its  more  approved  form  the  Calthrop 
parachute  is  folded  compactly  between  two  disks,  each  about 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  connected  with  the  machine  by  a 
shock-absorbing  sling  about  fourteen  feet  long.  The  only  free 
fall  encountered  is  limited  to  the  length  of  this  sling,  and  it  lasts 
less  than  a  second. 

' '  According  to  Mr.  Calthrop,  '  the  whole  operation  of  opening 
takes  only  two  and  one-half  seconds,  and  there  is  no  shock  what- 
ever to  the  nerves.'  In  unfolding,  the  sling  and  the  parachute 
itself  fall  outside  of  the  disks 

"It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1917  that  the  Calthrop  parachute 
was  publicly  tested.  An  officer 
leapt  from  the  top  of  the 
London  Tower  Bridge  into  the 
Thames  below — a  sheer  drop  of 
175  feet. 

"In  the  present  year  Captain 
Sarret,  of  the  French  Army,  tested 
the  parachute  successfully  from  an 
airplane  at  a  far  greater  height 
from  the  ground 

"Such  is  the  rush  of  air  pro- 
duced by  a  modern  fast  airplane 
that  even  if  it  were  flying  very 
low  —  as  low,  for  example,  as 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground — the  parachute  would  still 
be  effective  if  it  is  so  constructed 
as  to  puU  the  pilot  out  of  his  seat. 
Indeed,  a  man  might  thus  even 
leave  a  sixty-mile-an-hour  railway 
train  in  safety. 

"Mr.  Calthrop  has  urged  the 
need  of  schools  in  which  aviators 
will  be  taught  how  to  use  the 
parachute.  .  .  .  The  untrained 
aviator  will  probably  be  so  crazed 
by  the  fear  of  the  fate  that  is  im- 
pending that  he  will  never  think 
of  using  the  one  possibility  of 
escape. 

"After  all,  aviators  are  taught 
at  present  only  to  fly,  and  not  to  save  themselves  in  an  ex- 
tremity.      For    that    reason,    Mr.    Calthi'op's   suggestion   that 
parachuting  as  well  as  flying  be  taught  seems  to  us  eminently 
sane." 


HOLIDAYS    TO    RELIEVE   "INTELLECTUAL 
INDIGESTION  " 


T 


^HAT  THE  HOLIDAY  has  its  place  in  the  procedures 
of  preventive  medicine  is  editorially  asserted  by  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago, 
March  1).  The  "concentration  of  effort  and  the  speeding  up  of 
schedules"  due  to  the  war,  with  the  assertion  of  some  efficiency 
experts  that  such  concentration  should  become  standard  in  the 
future,  lead  the  editor  to  protest  against  what  he  terms  "the 
new  militarized  procedures."  More  than  one  of  those,  he  says, 
who  have  observed  the  actual  working-out  of    these  plans  in 


A  POWER  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  — The  ac- 
companying map  of  the  United  States  representing  the  sources 
of  all  primary  power  in  the  country,  including  water,  steam, 
and  gas,  was  prepared  by  Chief  Engineer  O.  C.  Merrill,  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service.  The  Electrical  World  (New  York, 
March  1),  from  which  we  reproduce  the  map,  adds  a  word  of 
explanation : 

"Primary  power,  which  consists  of  the  installed  capacity 
of  water-wheels,  steam-engines,  and  gas-engines  in  commer- 
cial and  municipal  central  stations,  street,  and  electric  railways 
and  manufacturing  plants,  has  been  estimated  for  1918  by 
assuming  a  rate  of  increase  in  each  State  from  1912  to  1918 
corresponding  to  the  rate  of  increase  for  such  State  from  1902 
to  1912 

"  The  figures  do  not  include  horse-power  of  locomotives." 

The  preponderance  of  power  in  the  northeastern  States  is 
very  noticeable,  especially  when  we  define  these  as  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio.  A  map  showing 
undeveloped  power  would  make  a  very  different  showing,  and 
if  those  of  our  readers  who  preserve  The  Digest  will  take  the 
trouble  to  turn  back  to  this  page  and  compare  with  it  the 
map  for  1944,  when  that  appears,  they  will  doubtless  find  the 
contrast  a  striking  one. 


Map  prepared  by  O.  C.  Merrill,  Chief  Engineer,  Forest  Sei-vice,  L'nited  States  Department  "f  Agrieiilture. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WATER-,  STEAM-,  AND  GAS-POWER  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES,   191S. 

The  total  represents  42,000,000  horse-power. 


practise  have  seriously  asked  themselves  whether  in  the  long 
run  such  war-time  measures  can  secure  peace-time  benefactions. 
The  fact  that  every  hour  of  the  day  is  utilized  does  not  guarantee 
that  it  is  most  advantageously  employed.  "There  is  such  a 
thing  as  intellectual  indigestion  resulting  from  inordinate  con- 
centration."    He  goes  on: 


"The  efficiency  of  a  mechanical  or  automatic  performance  can 
doubtless  be  increased  in  large  measure  by  persistently  continued 
practise;  on  tlie  other  hand,  there  are  more  distinctly  intellectual 
processes  which  become  impaired  unless  a  reasonable  period  for 
reflection  and  mental  recuperation  is  allowed. 

"Let  us  hesitate,  therefore,  lest  we  adopt  a  machinelike 
scheme  too  rashly  as  the  basis  for  the  further  development  of 
American  higher  education.  The  physician  has  a  special  con- 
cern in  the  threatened  abolition  of  the  institution  of  hoUdays. 
To  him  who  watches  the  mode  of  life  of  his  fellow  citizens  the 
beneficence  of  an  occasional  holiday  has  not  escaped  notice. 
It  need  not  be  debated  whether  there  has  been  inordinate  waste 
of  time  in  the  past;  whether  the  life  of  many  of  our  citizens, 
young  and  old,  has  not  been  extravagant  in  authorized  idleness. 
The  institution  of  suitable  holiday  periods  is  for  the  most  part 
more  than  likely  to  make  for  good.  'The  right  use  of  a  holiday 
is  one  of  the  sovereign  secrets  in  the  practise  of  the  noble  art  of 
keeping  alive.'  Let  us  bear  this  in  mind  in  the  discussion  of  the 
projects  of  reconstruction,  frankly  admitting  that  leisure  is 
valuable  in  the  long  run  only  if  it  improAes  the  quality  of  work. 
A  change  of  work  may  become  a  holiday  in  essence.  The  best 
holiday  is  not  one  spent  in  languid  idleness,  but  one  that  contains 
the  largest  amount  of  new  experience.  The  physician  needs 
such  holidays;  and  in  selecting  their  routine  he  will  do  well  to 
observe  such  holiday  experts  as  the  naturalist,  the  traveler,  and 
the  historian,  rather  than  th(>  golfer." 
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GERMAN   OPERETTA   SILENCED   IN   NEW  YORK 


JUST  WHEN  THE  OPERA  SEASON  IN  NEW  YORK  had 
convinced  The  Herald  that  "the  community  can  dispense 
very  comfortably  Asdth  German  music  and  musicians 
now  and  for  some  time  to  come,"  a  German  manager  displayed 
the  opposite  conviction.  The  occasion  was  considered  tactless, 
especially  by  our  returning  soldiers,  who  are  particularly  plenti- 
ful just  now  in  the  amusement  centers  of  the  chief  debarkation 
port.  With  peace  with  Germany  still  unsigned  and  the  memory 
of  the  battle-fields  of  France  still 
fresli,  objectors  to  the  opera  en- 
terprise looked  upon  this  as  an 
"unnecessary  affront."  "Formal 
protests  were  offered  to  the  Mayor 
of  New  York.  One  of  these,  issued 
by  Mr.  John  Drew,  elaborates 
another  statement  that  "the 
worst  abuse  of  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
canism is  the  systematic  propa- 
ganda that  has  been  made  in  this 
country  for  the  glorification  of 
Germany  and  German  ideals." 
Mr.  Drew's  letter  reads : 

"Art  is  not  international,  never 
loss  so  than  now.  We  know  how 
the  Germans  have  obscured  this 
issue.  To  present  German  operet- 
tas with  our  President  on  the 
high  seas  and  our  27th  Divi- 
sion on  the  eve  of  their  formal 
welcome  is  an  insult  to  our 
intelligence. 

"This  season  of  German  oper- 
etta is  cither  an  act  of  local 
madness  or  else  the  inspiration 
of  the  whining  German  Gov- 
ernment, half  imperial  and  en- 
tirely hypocritical.  All  my  life 
and  that  of  my  forbears  has  been 

devoted  to  dramatic  art,  and  1  say  this  present  project  is  trans- 
parent politics  to  obscure  the  issues  of  peace,  to  antagonize 
the  French,  and  to  proclaim  through  German  press-agents  that 
America  is  apathetic  toward  German  infamy. 

"Worst  of  aU,  the  insult  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors  is  too 
flagrant  to  be  described.  1  am  sure  that  in  this  protest  I  voice 
the  sentiment  and  feeling  of  every  one  in  my  profession  and 
all  other  true  Americans." 

Dignified  protests  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  no  effect,  the 
authorities  invoked  pleading  their  inability  to  interfere.  The 
l)ress  prints  a  message  sent  to  Governor  Smith  expressing  the 
seritiments  of  men  of  the  Navy: 

"We,  enlisted  sailor.s  and  marines  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
in  a  meeting  at  the  Navy  Club,  do  respectfully  beg  that  your 
Excellency  let  us  know  if  you  will  help  us  keep  the  city  of  New 
York  American  and  not  allow  these  Huns  to  insidt  our  flag 
and  the  men  who  have  given  and  are  willing  to  give  their  lives 
that  this  our  country  be  free  from  German  Kiiltur.  We,  there- 
fore, appeal  to  you  to  stop  the  presentation  of  German  operas 
on  Mondav,  March  10,  at  the  Lexington  Avenue  Theater,  New 
York  City!" 

Men  in  uniform  who  felt  keenly  the  affront  offered  to  their 
sensibilities  planned  to  take  a  hand.  It  was  published  in  the 
l»;i()('rs  that  soldiers  from  the  hospital  not  many  blocks  distant 
would  stand  at  attention  in  front  of  the  theater  where  the  first 
oi)era  was  to  be  given  and  display  the  scars  of  battle  to  any  who 


FATHER   KNICKERBOCKER  BREAKS  UP  A  SERENADE. 

— Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  .S(/>i. 


sought  entrance.  An  attempted  justification  of  the  project  was 
given  out  in  the  newspapers  by  Dr.  Max  Winter,  general  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Christians  Producing  Company,  in  the 
following  terms: 

"In  New  York  City  are  several  million  Germans  and  German- 
Americans,  among  them  luxndreds  of  thousands  of  adults  who 
are  barred  from  recreation  in  ordinary  American  theaters.  They 
came  to  this  country  to  earn  a  living,  and  have  been  unable  to 

learn  English,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  time.  Thousands  of  sons  of 
these  men  and  women  have  gone 
overseas,  of  whom  many  have 
been  kiUed  and  wounded.  Those 
who  stayed  behind  helped  the 
Liberty  Loan  and  the  Red  Cross 
drive  and  have  throughout  been 
loyal,  sincere  patriots. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  sort 
of  propaganda  in  these  plays. 
Six  or  seven  of  the  operettas 
were  written  by  composers  now 
dead.  They  contain  nothing  in 
any  sense  political.  They  are 
just  amusing  and  full  of  good 
nmsic.  The  entire  enterprise  fills 
a  demand  on  the  part  of  peojile 
who  want  only  to  be  entertained." 

It  is  a  matter  of  history,  of 
course,  that  the  performances 
did  not  take  place.  An  order 
not  to  sing  was  issued  by  Mayor 
Hylan  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  set  for  the  first  perfo.uiance. 
The  New  York  Times  questions 
the  candor  of  the  plea  for 
entertainment  in  the  German 
language: 

"The  opposition  to  the  giving 

of   German   operas   in    this   i-ity 

at  this  time  is  not  only  easily  understandable — it  will  bo  shared 

to  some  extent  even  by  those  who,  on  general  principles,  hohi 

that  art,  like  science,  knows  no  frontiers. 

"  In  themselves,  as  was  recognized  long  since,  these  operas  are 
entirely  innocent  and  appreciably  amusing.  In  the  past  no- 
body thought  of  objecting  to  them,  and  only  a  few  refused  to 
find  them  entertaining.  All  this,  however,  is  quite  irrelevant 
to  the  question  really  at  issue,  which  is  whether  or  not  it  is 
judicious,  permissible,  or  even  decent,  to  plan  and  widely  to 
advertise  the  presentation  of  a  long  series  of  Cierman  works, 
avowedly  because  they  are  German,  and  avowedly,  too.  for  the 
reason  that  a  large  number  of  New  York's  inhabitants — 'hun- 
dreds of  thousands,'  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  say — 'are 
barred  from  recreation  in  ordinary  America n  theaters,'  having 
come  to  this  country  to  earn  a  living,  and  having  been  unai>U> 
to  learn  English  owing  to  lack  of  time. 

"The  German  who  can  make  that  statement  either  is  strangely 
ignorant  or  else  he  olTers  the  reaso?!  he  does  in  the  hoi)e  that 
it  will  distract  attention  from  his  real  reasons.  .\n  explanation 
so  utt*'rly  nonsensical  and  so  obviously  false  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  anybody  possest  of  common  seu.sc — and  it  would  not 
have  been  made  by  anybody  with  even  a  little  uiulerstanding 
of  the  position  which  Germany  and  Germans  now  occupy  in 
the  eyes  of  the  non-German  world." 

Some  lurid  stories,  publislied  ;ifter  the  fact  and  promptly  con- 
tradicted, had  it  that  .soldiers  were  prepared  with  machine  guns 
to  play  on  the  audience  that  dared  venture  into  the  I^'xin^'ton 
Theater.  Such  stories  in  turn  are  stigmatized  as  part  of  the 
propaganda  thai  m;iy  h;ive  projected  the  original  enterprise. 
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AMERICA   ON   THE   LONDON   STAGE 

THV:  SPIRIT  OF  OUR  ALLIANCE  with  England  is 
certainly  supported  in  generous  measure  on  the  London 
stage.  Seven  of  the  current  productions  have  the 
American  hall-mark,  and  their  success  seems  striving  to  match 
the  tenure  of  these  j)lays  on  Broadway.  In  the  variety  theaters 
deference  is  paid  to  the  overseas  ally  in  such  guise  as  "Hullo, 
America!"  and  "The  Bing  Boys  on  Broadway."  If  this  is  not 
enough,  a  picture-palace  will  add  "INIary  Picldord  in  Captain 
Kidd."  Such  a  measure  of  Americauomauia  should  perhaps 
go  far  to  mollify  those  who  have  felt  that  England  ajipears  in 
an  overgenerous  share  on  our  stage.  But  this  is  not  the  whole 
length  of  the  matter.  One  of  the  latest  purely  English  produc- 
tions in  London  has  shown  an  English  King  marrying  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  doubtful  if  an 
American  dramatist  would  embark  on  such  a  flight.  Ileal 
life  has  presented  us  with  English  dukes  for  our  democratic 
invasions,  but  we  have  always  respected  the  sanctity  of  the 
Royal  Family.  "His  Royal  Highness,"  this  Anglo-American 
hybrid,  was  written  by  Sara  Jeanette  Duncan  and  H.  C.  M. 
Hardinge,  and  imjiresses  the  critic  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
as  an  odd  sort  of  League  of  Nations: 

"The  King  of  England  was  man-ied  to  the  daughter  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  You  may  have  noticed  that 
this  is  unusual.  The  play  exists  to  show  you  what  a  fine  thing 
it  would  be  if  we  could  bring  it  off,  and  what  a  lot  of  odd  stuff 
would  happen  if  we  were  not  careful.  Without  expressing  any 
opinion  on  this  matrimonial  League  of  Nations  as  a  policy,  for 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  imminent,  we  may  suggest  that  it  is 
awkward  stuff  to  use  as  a  plot.  In  spite  of  all  the  dressing-up 
it  won't  look  plausible.  You  should  go  to  the  theater,  no  doubt, 
with  an  open  mind,  ready  to  believe  anything  that  wiU  make 
the  play  work.  There  is  no  law  of  nature  which  forbids  a 
young  prince  of  our  royal  house  to  be  captivated  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  by  the  daughter  of  the  man  who  will  be  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States;  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  he 
should  not  marry  her  (forgetting  that  the  Royal  Marriage  Act 
requires  his  king's  consent),  and  then  discover  that  the  royal 
yacht  has  sunk  with  king  and  court  to  put  him  on  the  throne. 

"But  the  sequence  of  events  is  not  persuasive,  and  we  want  a 
good  deal  of  help  to  swallow  them.  This  is  the  sort  of  help  \m' 
had.  King  Alfred  went  back  home  to  reign  and  left  the  lady 
to  become  the  hostess  of  the  White  House,  while  Mr.  President, 
who  didn't  know  anything  about  it,  was  ntgotiating  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance.  For  a  year  or  so  King  Alfred  held  his  tongue, 
and  then  without  a  word  to  the  lady  he  sent  the  Under  Secretar>- 
for  Foreign  Affairs  over  to  Washington  with  a  letter  to  the 
President  about  it.  His  Cabinet  and  family  had  to  wait  long(>r 
still.  When  he  told  them  they  were  horrified,  and  reminded 
him  that  the  marriage  was  illegal.  He  talked  about  abdicating. 
Then  the  Under  Secretary  discovered  that,  allowing  for  the  dif- 
ference between  European  and  American  time,  Alfred  at  the 
moment  w^hen  the  marriage  took  place  was  not  a  suliject,  but 
already  king,  so  the  Royal  Man-iago  Act  did  not  apply  to  him, 
and  the  marriage  was  legal,  if  unusual.  So  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  kiss  the  lady  and  leave  the  audience  thinking  that  this 
sort  of  thing  would  seem  unlikely  if  you  put  it  in  Riu-itania." 

From  this  supposititious  situation  London  passes  to  real  history 
and  views  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
This  play  by  John  Drinkwater  was  transferred  to  the  English 
capital  from  the  Birmingham  Repertory  Theater,  where  it  ran 
for  five  weeks  instead  of  the  usual  week  or  fortnight.  Its  first 
night  in  Loudon  was  witnessed  by  a  "' distinguished '  and  indeed 
'smart'  set  of  spectators,"  according  to  the  London  Times, 
which  also  seems  to  take  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  seeing  this  i>lay 
win  for  qualities  that  made  the  Barnard  statue  unacceptable: 

"And  all  the  success  it  may  get  it  deserves.  From  the  nature 
of  the  subject  it  lacks  many  things  which  are  supposed  to  be 
necessary  to  drama:  humor,  for  instance,  of  which  INlr.  Drink- 
water  has  been  perhaps  oversparing;  love-interest  of  the  usual 
Icind,  altho  the  pretty  glimpse  which  he  gives  us  of  Lincoln's 
relations  with  his  wife  ought  to  be  enough  to  flavor  the  play; 
and  emotional  appeal  in  general,  which  theater  audiences  are  not 


accustomed  to  find  offered  through  questions  of  politics  and 
philanthropy.  It  is  all,  in  fact,  a  little  "higlibrow':  and  none 
the  less  welcome  for  that  in  these  days  when  tlie  drama  is  it.ostly 
as  lowbrow  as  are  some  ladies'  hats. 

"Lincoln  was,  first  and  foremost,  a  picturesque  f'gurc.  He 
might  have  done  all  he  did  and  more,  and  yet  have  been  less 
admired  than  he  is  on  tliis  side  of  the  Atlantic  if  he  had  not  car- 
ried with  him  so  much  of  the  log-cabin  into  the  White  House. 
Mr.  Drinkwater  is  careful  to  give  the  actor  of  the  part.  Mr. 
William  J.  Rea,  plenty  of  opportunities  for  what  we  might  call 
the  Barnard-statue  side  of  the  man;  and  in  the  huge  hands 
sticking  out  from  short  sleeves,  the  sohenlj*  clothes,  the  shocking 
hat,  which  so  worried  poor  INfrs.  Lincoln,  and  th(;  general  be- 
havior, Mr.  Rea  is  far  more  Barnard  than  Saint-Oaudens.  But 
Mr.  Drinkwater  and  Mr.  Rea  do  not  stop  short  at  that.  In 
each  of  the  six  scenes,  which  take  us  from  what  was  practically 
the  offer  of  the  Presidency  in  18G0  to  the  assassination  in  the 
theater  in  1865,  we  find  this  or  that  point  of  Lincoln's  character 
and  passion  brought  out.  We  see  Lincoln  reading  Artemus 
Ward  aloud  to  calm  the  nerves  of  his  Cabinet;  bidding  his 
sadly  harried  secretary  read  to  him  about  the  cloud-capped 
towers,  because  he  feels  tired;  pardoning  a  soldier  who  had 
fallen  asleep  at  his  post;  chatting  with  a  negro;  promising 
to  buy  a  new  hat — some  day;  and  rounding  magnificently 
on  a  treacherous  member  of  his  C'abinet,  one  Burnet  Uoole, 
who  was  acted  by  a  Mr.  'John  Darnley,'  not  unrecogiii/iable, 
under  his  make-up,  as  the  author  of  the  play.  Deeper  still, 
we  see  the  agony  and  the  determination  with  which  Lincoln 
brought  his  country  into  war  and  maintained  it  in  war  until 
the  cause  was  W'on;  his  wo  at  the  loss  of  life;  his  unconquerable 
faith  in  victory;  his  gradual  re:ilization  that  not  only  the  Union 
but  Abolition  was  necessary  to  the  health  of  his  country;  his 
insistence  on  clemency  to  the  vanquished.  All  this  and  more  of 
Lincoln's  great  character  and  lofty  philanthropic  passion  Mr. 
Drinkwater  offers  in  musical  and  shapely  prose,  and  Mr.  Rea, 
whose  performance  was  remarkably  penetrating  and  well 
sustained,  brought  it  all  out  in  the  acting.  His  Irish  brogue 
was  no  drawback  in  a  production  which  did  not  profess  to  be 
American  in  exterual  trifles." 

Finally,  tributes  could  seem  to  go  uo  further  than  in  the 
renaming  of  the  play  known  here  as  "Friendly  Enemies"  to 
"Uncle  Sam."  The  play,  says  the  London  Daily  News  critic, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan,  will  "help  Londoners  to  understand  the 
difficulty  of  President  Wilson's  position  in  the  earlj'  days  of 
the  war,"     More: 

"We  know,  of  course,  that  America's  population  of  German 
descent  numbers  over  ten  millions,  but  we  have  not  (luite 
realized  what  that  has  meant.  No  wonder  the  President,  ad- 
dressing an  audience  from  his  box,  said:  'AH  the  sentiments  I 
could  express  have  been  admirably  represented — sentiments 
that  1  hope  wiU  soon  grip  the  world.' 

"Yet  London  will  not  be  as  much  interested  in  that  view 
of  JNlr.  Samuel  Shipman  and  Mr.  Aaron  Ploffman's  play  as  in  its 
entertainment  as  a  farcical  comedy.  To  British  minds  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  may  prevent  it  being  taken  seriously.- 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  younger  generation  of  American- 
Germans,  and  some  of  the  older,  are  world-citizens,  and  are 
grateful  for  what  America  has  gi\en  them,  but  we  do  not  quite 
believe  in  Potash  and  Perlmntter  as  the  protagonists  of  a  serious 
pbiy. 

"One  of  them,  Karl  PfeiJ)cr,  is  a  strong  i)ro-Gerniau,  and  there 
is  a  fine  scene  when  he  discovers  that  his  boy  has  volunteered 
to  fight  against  the  Huns.  But  his  conversion  seemed  to  me  a 
personal  matter  only,  for  he  worships  Germany,  in  spite  of  the 
Lusitania  and  the  Belgian  atrocities,  until  his  son  is  blown  up 
in  an  English  transport.  Then  he  burns  his  portrait  ol  the 
Kaiser  and  Hindenburg  and  buys  new  pictures  of  Wilson  i>nd 
Washington. 

■■'Uncle  Sam'  will  be  a  great  success  in  Loudon — the  success 
of  the  year,  because  it  is  most  amusing,  has  moments  of  strong, 
simple  pathos,  and,  in  a  broad,  rather  crude,  style,  clever  char- 
acterization. Henry  Block  and  Knrl  Pfciffer  are  even  more 
amusing  than  our  old  friends  Potash  and  Perhmiiter,  and  each  is 
•well  observed.  Their  'back  chat'  kept  the  audience  at  the 
llaymarket  Theater  last  night  in  roars  of  laughter.  Old  .Vrs. 
Pf(^'>ff<''>''  ^\ho  is  quite  American,  but  with  a  .><!ight  accent,  is 
alive ;  and  of  the  young  people  PJeiffer's  son  is,  at  any  rate,  t  \  pical 
of  the  American  boy  of  German  descent  whose  soul  belongs  to 
the  New  World. 

"The  American  company,  who  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Harrison 
in  a  graceful  speech,  is  splendid.    [Mr.  Howard  Lang,  as  Pfeiffcr. 
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and  ]Mr.  Dick  Bernard,  as  Henry  Block,  can  not  be  praised  too 
hight>'.  'Mv.  Lang  has  the  more  difficult  part,  for  he  has  many 
serious  scenes  to  play,  notably  that  one  mth  his  son — a  fine 
piece  of  acting. 

"The  American  Ambassador  and  suite,  Admiral  Sims,  and 
many  American  officers  and  soldiers  were  present." 


SABOTAGING   RODIN'S   WORKS 

DURING  RODIN'S  LIFETIME  he  was  frequently  the 
center  of  what  the  French  term  an  affaire;  and  now 
that  he  has  been  dead  barely  a  year  his  name  figures 
in  one  upon  which,  the  Matin  (Paris)  declares,  "pivot  the 
artistic  fortunes  of  France."     The  work  of  the  greatest  sculptor 


TWO  HEADS  FROM  THE  "  BOURGEOS  DE  CALAIS." 

Counterfeited  and  sold  as  Rodin's  work.     The  practise  involving 
other  Rodin  sculptur&s  has  become  a  state  scandal. 


of  modern  times  is  being  depreciated  "by  an  enterprise  of 
extraordinary  vulgarization."  Works  of  Rodin  are  freely 
counterfeited  by  certain  individuals  who  reap  a  personal  profit, 
it  is  charged,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Rodin's  work  was  left 
to  the  French  nation,  who  were  committed  to  the  task  of  guar- 
anteeing its  protection.  "The  law  which  confirmed  the  ac- 
ceptance, in  the  last  days  of  1917,  of  the  gift  which  Rodin  made 
of  his  work,"  says  the  Matin,  "provided  for  a  regulation  of  the 
public  administration  to  fix  measures  necessary  to  the  execution 
of  the  will  and  for  protecting  the  artist's  work."  Up  to  January 
of  this  year  no  regulation  had  been  made,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  as  long  ago  as  February,  1918,  !Mlle.  Judith  Cladel,  who 
was  one  of  Rodin's  favorite  disciples,  had  exposed  the  "sabo- 
tage" of  Rodin's  work  in  a  letter  to  Clemenceau  as  President 
of  the  Coun(nl.  The  letter,  which  is  reproduced  in  the  Matin, 
reads  thus: 

"P.\Ris,  Februai-y  20,  1918. 
"To  THE  Pricsidk.vt: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  my  duty  to  advise  you  that  there 
exists  a  'Rodin  mystery,'  which,  if  known  in  all  its  details, 
would  cause  a  general  scandal.  Until  now  1  have  scrupulously 
riif rained  from  any  attempt  to  turn  your  attention  even  for  an 
instant  from  the  vital  matters  to  which  you  have  so  nobly 
devoted  yourself.  But  for  a  year  I  have  Ix'cn  vainly  trying  to 
bring  a  stop  to  the  i)illage  of  the  works  of  Rodin.  1  have  s(>en 
Mr.  Lafferre,  I  have  Avritten  in  L' Homme  Libre  the  accompanying 
article,  but  without  substantial  result  in  a  way  of  .solving  the 
problem. 

• "  Now,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that,  under  the  government  of 
the  man  of  action  and  the  artist  you  yourself  are.  the  work  of  the 
greatest  sculptor  of  modern  times  should  be  treated  as  his  work 
has  been  treated  since  he  imprudently,  at  my  mad  suggestion, 
bequeathed  it  to  the  FnMich  Republic. 

"So,  from  the  depths  of  my  heart,  I  appeal  to  your  sense  of 
justice  and  to  your  friendship  for  Rodin.  I  am  entirely  ready 
to  give  you  formal  proof  of  the  assertions  I  make  in  this  letter. 

"(Signed)         Jidith  Cladel." 


The  ciu'ator  of  the  Luxembourg  Gallery,  IVIr.  Benedite,  is  one 
of  the  executors  of  Rodin's  will  and  is  now  involved  in  a  dispute 
with  one  Jonchery,  an  occasional  worker  for  Rodin,  claiming  to 
have  given  no  permission  to  reproduce  Rodin's  work.  Jonchery 
claims  that  his  permission  came  from  the  sculptor  himself 
before  his  death.  The  Boston  Transcript,  in  a  summary  of  the 
affair,  exposes  it  as  an  example  of  the  foibles  of  a  great  genius : 

"Mr.  Benedite  has  now  brought  an  action  against  another 
sculptor,  named  Mathet,  stating  that  he  had  ordered  an  'Eve' 
to  be  made,  but  that  other  figures  had  been  also  executed  without 
authority  and  to  the  order  of  an  art-dealer  named  Danton,  who 
now  declares  that  he  had  been  given  verbal  permission  by  Mr. 
Benedite  to  order  these.  A  big  'Eve'  was  made  for  his  private 
possession,  and  a  small  'Eve,'  he  said,  had  been  given  to  him  by 
Mathet,  it  being  agreed  at  the  time  that  the  gift  was  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Government. 

"Concerning  two  other  figures  in  his  possession,  the  'Woman 
with  Comb'  and  the  'Fall  of  Teams,'  Danton  confesses  to  hav- 
ing bought  them  with  fuU  rights  of  reproduction  from  Mathet, 
who  alleges  that  he  was  given  them  by  Rodin  twenty  years  ago. 
Danton  states  that  he  had  verbal  authorization  from  Mr. 
Benedite  for  this  transaction,  but  this  is  emphatically  denied 
by  Mr.  Benedite,  who  says  that  Danton  only  discust  one  day  his 
acquisition  of  an  'Eve'  for  his  privat<i  use,  and  that  no  per- 
mission was  granted.  And  the  truth  of  tlie  affair  still  remains 
a  secret. 

"In  accordance  with  the  will  of  Rodin,  the  state,  which 
became  the  owner  of  his  works,  ordered  that  no  reproductions 
should  be  made,  the  only  exception  being  in  the  case  of  one  bronze 
for  a  foreign  museum.  How  copies  can  have  been  made  in 
large  quantities  is,  however,  easily  explained.  Like  so  many 
great  men,  Rodin  was  very  careless  respecting  what  he  consid- 
ered to  be  mere  details.  He  often  gave  originals  to  be  enlarged 
or  decreased  by  an  underworker,  and,  being  satisfied  with  the 
result,  told  the  man  to  return  the  original  to  his  house.  But  he 
forgot  about  the  work  of  the  man  who  had  not  succeeded  in 
satisfj-ing  him.  This  model  could  well  have  been  kept  and  not 
destroyed  by  an  imscrupulous  worker,  and  so  have  been  the  fore- 
runner of  many  'original'  Kodins. 

"Le  Temps  states  that  the  author  of  the  counterfeit  nuirl>les 
of  Rodin  is  Charles  Emile  .lonchery,  the  son  of  a  sculptor  who 
was  a  well-known  specialist  in  the  restoration  of  statuary, 
especially  of  the  works  in  charge  of  the  commission  of  historical 
monuments  in  the  museums  of  Chant  illy,  Versailles,  etc.  Some 
false  marbles,  together  with  the  models  in  plaster  on  which 
they  were  founded,  were  discovered  under  a  heap  of  rubbish 
in  a  garden  rented  by  Jonchery  in  the  Rue  de  Vanves." 


GERMAN   LITERATURE   SINCE    1914 

IT  IS  LONG  SINCE  ANY  LITERARY  NEWS,  barring  a 
"Hymn  of  Hate"  or  so,  came  out  of  Germany.  We  were 
told  that  at  the  beginning  of  things  German  poets  were 
engaged  on  war-poems  at  a  rate  (>qualing,  if  not  exceeding, 
those  of  the  Allies,  but  they  did  not  come  over  the  ])order  in 
swarms.  After  America  entered,  of  course,  we  saw  no  more  of 
German  periodical  literature,  and  we  had  to  take  her  literary 
actiA-ities  for  granted.  Mr.  Alec  W.  G.  Randall  tries  to  fill 
in  the  war-gap  and  estimate  the  present  position  of  German 
literature.  Three  questions  naturally  arise:  "Has  it  shown  any 
exceptional  activity';*  Have  new  literary  geniuses  arisen? 
What  is  the  prospect  before  German  literary  art  in  this  culmi- 
nating humiliation  and  distraction?"  Writing  in  The  New 
Statesman  (London),  Mr.  Randall  reminds  his  readers  that 
])revious  to  August,  1914.  an  English  publisher  had  brought  out 
a  complete  Enghsh  edition  of  the  plays  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann, 
and  "Some  one  in  Germany  was  returning  the  comi)liment  by 
issuing  a  comi)lele  German  edition  of  the  plays  of  Bernard 
Shaw."  These  are  instances,  he  says,  wliich  show  that  there  was 
"more  literary  exchange  between  England  and  Germany  than  a 
good  many  of  us  would  now  care  to  admit."  The  interim,  to 
begin  with,  had  its  tragedies: 

"Certain  leading  writers — one  or  two  of  I  hem  familiar  to  us 
at  least  by  name,  one  certainly  by  th<>  notoriety  of  his  works 
— have    disappeared.      Christian    Morgenstern,    the   delightful 
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fantastic  poet  and  satirist;  John  Hem-y  Markay,  the  Anarchist 
poet  and  exponent  of  Max  Stirner,  author  of  'The  Ego  and  His 
Own';  Gustav  Falke,  the  poet;  Peter  Rosegger,  the  well-knoAvn 
Austrian  novelist;  Maria  von  Ebner  Eschenbaeh,  the  Austrian 
poetess;  Hedwig  Lachmann,  a  leading  woman-poet  of  Swabia 
and  the  south ;  Max  Dauthendey  and  Frank  Wedekind — all  these 
have  died.  The  last  two  probably  leave  the  largest  gaps  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  history  of  contemporary  German  liter- 
ature. Of  Wedekind  nothing  need  be  said — Mr.  Ashley  Dukes 
having  said  most  of  the  essential  things  in  his  book,  'Modern 
Dramatists,'  which  was  pubhshed  in  1911 — beyond  these  two 
facts,  first,  that  he,  even  he,  was  drawn  into  the  stream  of 
German  superpatriotism  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  wrote 
dramatic  dialogs,  never  produced,  I  believe,  based  on  incidents 
in  Bismarck's  career;  secondly,  that  an  autobiography  by  him 
is  announced,  which  should  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
volumes  of  literary  confessions  issued  for  many  years.  Max 
Dauthendey,  tho  probably  of  greater  significance,  is  far  less 
known  here.  He  was  in  the  East  Indies  when  war  broke  out, 
and,  failing  in  his  attempts  to  reach  Germany,  went  to  Java, 
where  he  died  at  the  beginning  of  September  last.  He  was  a 
poet  in  the  style  of  Whitman — at  least  this  is  true  of  the  works 
of  his  maturity — and  one  of  his  volumes,  'Die  gefliigelte  Erde' 
(The  Winged  Earth),  contains  some  of  the  best  lyrics  in  con- 
temporary German  poetry." 

Mr.  Randall  does  not  find  much  to  record  of  the  older  poets 
and  dramatists.  In  the  beginning,  as  we  know,  "aU  were  swept 
along  TNath  the  flood  of  Jingoism  which  overwhelmed  Germany": 

"Some  of  them  signed  the  notorious  'Es  ist  nicht  wahr'  mani- 
festo; some  of  them  engaged  in  furious  propagandist  controversy'; 
Ernst  Lissauer  set  a  fashion  by  writing  a  particularly  good  com- 
mination  lyric  caUed  'The  Hymn  of  Hate,'  which  we  seem  to 
have  forgotten;  and  all  of  them — Hauptmann,  Sudermann, 
Dehmel,  Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  Ernst  Hardt,  Ludwig  Thoma,  Arno 
Holz — thought  they  would  serve  their  country  by  writing  poems 
for  the  most  part  commonplace  and  stuffed  with  cliche  rimes 
and  phrases  about  heroes,  victory,  the  sword,  'perfidious  Albion,' 
'Gut'  and  'Blut,'  'I<j-ieg'  and  'Sieg,'  'Morgenrot'  and  'To(d)t.' 

"Later,  when  the  war-fever  was  lessening,  some  of  the  writers 
named  wrote  works  of  greater  consequence  to  the  impartial 
historian.  Dehmel  has  written  a  realist  drama,  for  example, 
the  'Menschenfreunde'  (The  Friends  of  Humanity);  Haupt- 
mann has  written  a  novel,  'Die  Ketzer  von  Soana'  (The 
Heretics  of  Soana),  a  story  in  the  style  of  his  novel  'Atlantis,'  of 
which  an  English  translation  was  issued  in  1913,  and  a  long 
dramatic  poem,  based  on  a  story  by  Selma  Lagerlof,  'Winter- 
baUade,'  which  is  quite  worth  reading;  Sudermann  has  i)ublished 
a  volume  of  plays,  'Die  entgotterte  Welt'  (The  Godless  World), 
showing  how  degenerate  the  world  was  before  the  war.  Of  the 
activities  of  the  other  poets  and  dramatists  of  standing  it  should 
be  recorded  that  the  leading  woman-poet.  Else  Lasker-Schiiler, 
has  issued  her  'Collected  Poems';  Schnitzler  a  comedy  of  the 
newspaper  world,  '  Flink  uud  Fliederbusch' ;  Stefan,  Zweig,  the 
critic  and  translator  of  Bernard  Shaw  and  Verhaeren,  a  tragedy 
entitled  'Jeremias';  Hermann  Bahr,  a  Catholic  novel  called 
'  Himmelf ahrt '  (Ascension)  and  a  similar  religious  play  entitled 
'Die  Stimme'  CPhe  Voice);  and  Stefan  Georg,  who  throughout 
the  war  has  stood  apart  from  the  war-lyrists  and  has  been  much 
condemned  for  doing  so,  a  hundred  or  so  new  lyrics. 

"The  ebbing  of  the  Jingo  flood  seems  to  have  left  Georg 
with  a  much-increased  reputation  and  influence.  "  His  well- 
known  poetry  re^dew,  Blditer  fiir  die  Kunst,  written  now  mainly 
by  himself,  has  appeared  occasionally  during  the  war.  IMost 
of  the  other  literary  reviews  of  importance  seem  to  have  con- 
tinued regularly — the  Neiie  Rundschau,  originally  organ  of  the 
famous  'Freie  Biihne,'  where  Hauptmann  with  other  important 
dramatists  began  his  career;  the  Literarische  Echo;  the  Weisse)i 
Blatter,  edited  by  the  Alsatian  poet,  Rene  Schickelo — not  very 
favorably  regarded  by  the  Jingoes — the  Strum,  organ  of  the 
Expressionists,  artists  and  poets;  and  the  Akiion,  organ  of  a  now 
well-established  group  of  young  lyric  poets,  chief  among  whom 
stands  Wilhelm  Klemm.  Wilhelm  Ilerzog's  literary  and  critical 
review,  Dan  Forum,  was  suspended  by  the  authorities  for  some 
time,  but  was  allowed  to  i-eappear  shortly  before  the  recent 
changes  in  Germany." 

Attention  is  called  to  three  main  characteristics  of  the  German 
literature,  which  is  being  produced  by  the  younger  men: 

"The  first  is  a  growing  aversion  from  realism  or  natnralistn, 
in  part  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  increased  influence  of  Georg,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made;  Holderlin,  in  many  respects  Gcorg's 


master,  also  seems  to  be  inspiring  much  contemporary  poetry. 
Secondly,  one  wiU  note  the  preference  of  the  younger  poets 
for  the  dramatic  form.  And  in  this  connection  we  must  chronicle 
the  foundation  in  Berlin,  some  months  ago,  of  the  society, 
'Junges  Deutsehland,'  under  the  presidency  of  Max  Reinhardt, 
with  the  object  of  producing  the  works  of  the  younger  serious 
dramatists.  Chief  among  these  are  Reinhard  Goering — his  non- 
patriotic  Jutland  battle  play,  '  Seeschlacht'  (Sea-fight),  the  action 
of  which  takes  place  in  the  turret  of  a  German  cruiser,  produced 
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Against  the  wall  is  the  "  Gate  of  Hell,"  numerous  details  of  which 
have  been  sold  by  counterfeiters  as  genuine  ■•  Rodins." 


a  painful  impression  when  it  was  presented;  Wilhelm  Hasenclever, 
author  of  a  remarkable  neo-classical  play,  '  Antigone' ;  Reinhard 
Sorgc,  one  of  Georg's  most  promising  disciples  until  he  fell  on 
the  Somme;  Franz  Werfel,  a  poet  of  the  Whitmanian  school; 
and  Fritz  von  Unruh,  a  Uhlan  early  in  the  war,  whose  war- 
tragedy,  "Ein  Geschlecht'  ^A  Race),  a  critic  called  'a  self -con- 
quest over  militarism.'  The  phrase  might  broadly  be  applied 
to  the  activities  of  most  of  the  school;  they  represent  the  reaction 
— not  too  self-conscious  to  be  programmatic — against  the 
literary  Jingoism  of  their  elders. 

'"Finally,  in  this  hurried  sketch  we  miist  note  the  emergence 
of  the  German-Swiss  poets  and  dramatists.  One  name,  also 
of  a  dramatist,  is  being  acclaimed  as  that  of  a  young  man  of 
great  Hterary  promise — ^lax  Pulver,  of  whom,  as  of  the  new 
individual  German-Swiss  literary  school,  much  might  be  said. 

"On  the  future  of  German  literature  as  a  whole  it  is  im- 
possible to  prophesy.  Political  events  and  the  exhaustion 
of  the  German  people  may  hamper  artistic  achievement;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  removal  of  a  blighting  political  system  may 
lead  to  a  revival.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  greater  proba- 
bility. If  this  be  so,  and  a  time  of  great  artistic  inspiration  be 
in  store  for  the  Germans,  it  will  still  find  a  number  of  young 
poets  and  dramatists  ready  to  carry  on — it  may  be  surpass — 
the  work  of  the  vears  before  the  war." 


THE   CHURCH   REBUKING   PEACE-LEAGUE   POLITICS 


PARTY  AMBITIONS  and  party  issues  are  plentifully 
charged  in  the  lay  press  as  explaining  attitudes  for  or 
against  the  League  of  Nations.  Violent  language  may 
be  used  in  some  cases,  but,  without  violent  language,  just  as 
deep  convictioji  seems  to  actuate  the  rehgious  press,  with  this 
difference — that  not  one  member  of  it,  so  far  as  we  have  observed, 
opposes  the  League  in  toto.  "Four-fifths  of  the  opposition  or 
indifference  to  the  League  of  Nations,"  asserts  The  Congre- 
gaiionalist  (New  York),  the  leading  organ  of  that  Church,  "is 
due,  we  beUeve,  to  prejudice  against,  or  distrust  of,  President 
Wilson."  It  points  to  the  fear  of  his  critics  and  opponents- 
"that  he  is  going  to  secure  some  personal  or  political  advantage 
if  he  carries  through  the  proposition  on  which  he  is  concentrating 
all  his  energies."  The  Congregationalist  wonders  why  "the 
worth  of  a  proposal  affecting  the  destinies  of  mankind  be  pivoted 
upon  the  character  or  characteristics  of  any  one  man."  It 
goes  further: 

"Americans  have  a  right  to  think  what  they  please  of  their 
President,  provided  they  seek  to  appraise  him  fairly  and  hon- 
estly, but  they  have  no  right  to  let  their  judgment  with  refer- 
ence to  his  domestic  policies  or  his  political  methods  prevent 
them  from  forming  a  candid  and  intelligent  opinion  of  this 
proposed  Society  of  Nations.  Defective  as  it  may  be.  reqm'ring, 
as  it  probably  does,  clarification  and  amendment  here  and 
there,  the  twenty-six  points  block  out  a  path  of  progress  for 
the  human  race. 

"Forget  Mr.  Wilson's  personality  for  the  moment  and  study 
the  document.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  composite  product. 
The  idea  behind  it  was  publicly  championed  by  Mr.  Taft  long 
before  Mr.  Wilson  proclaimed  his  adherence  to  the  general  plan. 
English,  French,  and  Italian  statesmen  have  had  much  to  do 
with  its  basis  and  its  phi-aseology.  They  are  as  keen  for  it 
to-day  as  is  President  Wil.son  himself. 

"We  can  not,  therefore,  undt-rstand  the  attitude  of  those 
who  would  be  secretly  or  openly  happy  if  the  League  should 
fail,  because  of  the  effects  of  such  failure  upon  the  feelings 
and  fortunes  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  can  stand  defeat  better 
than  this  gi-eat  American  nation.  Having  once  taken  a  man's 
part  in  the  world  problems  of  our  time,  shall  we  now  heed 
the  counsels  of  those  who  would  have  the  nation  undertake 
to  crawl  back  into  a  shell  which  has  been  forever  shattered? 

"Our  own  belief  is  that  in  the  long  view. of  history,  the  Amer- 
ican nation  will  be  proud  of  the  share  which  its  Px-esident  has 
had  in  helping  to  frame  a  project  designed  to  avert  wars  and 
bind  the  nations  together.  Men  returning  from  foreign  lands 
speak  of  the  esteem  felt  for  him  around  the  globe  and  wonder 
why  in  certain  circles  here  in  America  the  antipathy  to  Mr. 
Wilson  is  so  intense  and  deep-seated.  It  is  comparal)le  only 
to  the  attitude  ch(>rished  by  certain  sections  of  the  English 
population  a  generation  ago  toward  Mr.  Gladstone. 

"But  the  question  before  us  at  the  moment  is  not  what 
Mr.  Wilson  is  to-day  or  what  will  be  thought  of  him  ten  years 
hence.  The  truly  broad-minded  men  and  women  among  his 
political  opponents  should  see  that  a  gr(>at  international  issue, 
bearing  upon  not  the  future  of  civilization  only,  l)ut  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  to  be  settled  on  a  higher  basis  than  that  of  opposi- 
tion to,  or  admiration  for,  any  one  particijjant  in  the  Paris 
Conference." 

The  Presbyterian  (Philadelphia)  is  not  so  outspoken  as  its 
Congregational  brother,  but  it  reminds  "eA-ery  Senator"  that 
he  is  "under  solemn  duty  to  give  this  matter  most  careful 
deliberation,  and  this  should  be  in  the  most  courteous  manner." 
The  Methodist  Ziou's  Herald  (Boston)  sees  the  League  as 
"neither  a  Republican  nor  a  Democratic  proposition,  but  one 
that  comes  from  the  heart  of  the  people,  both  in  America  atid 
in  Europe,  who  desire  an  end  of  all  wars."     It  goes  on: 


"'The  first  thing  that  I  am  going  to  tell  the  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,'  said  Mr.  Wilson,  'is  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people  is  in  favor  of  the 
League  of  Nations.'  In  this  he  interpreted  aright,  we  believe, 
the  feeling  of  the  nation." 

The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York),  another  Methodist  organ, 
does  not  openly  charge  partj'  politics,  but  feels  it  "obviously 
improper  to  advocate  any  plan  of  such  importance  merely  as  a 
party  measure,  or  because  of  personal  loyalty  to  the  F*resident," 
for — 

"The  consequences  of  success  or  failure  are  so  immeasurable 
for  good  or  ill  that  no  such  consideration  should  be  allowed  to 
weigh.  And  it  is  quite  as  discreditable  to  assume  an  attitude 
of  hostility  to  the  plan  for  fear  that  in  the  event  of  success 
some  advantage  will  inure  to  the  opposite  party.  As  politics 
were  largely  subordinated  to  winning  the  war,  so  they  should 
be  sternly  relegated  to  the  rear  at  this  time,  when  the  one 
objective  of  the  world's  effort  ought  to  be  the  establishment  of 
peace  upon  foundations  which  give  the  greatest  promise  of 
permanence.  Any  nation  should  be  wiUing  to  purchase  such  a 
boon  at  a  considerable  price  to  itself.  Altho  there  are  con- 
spicuous exceptions  to  these  rules  on  both  sides  of  the  Senate 
chamber,  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  such  men  as  Senator 
Hitchcock  or  Senator  Lodge,  however  diverse  their  opinions, 
are  actuated  by  any  other  motive  than  the  desire  to  j)romote 
the  highest  good  of  their  country.  This  is  no  time  to  limit 
one's  thought  to  the  self-interest  of  his  country.  There  are  too 
many  American  graves  in  foreign  soil  for  us  over  to  drop  back 
to  that  prewar  isolation.  As  Bishop  Quayle  said,  'It  is  a 
million  years  since  1914,'  yet  some  men  in  responsible  station 
continue  to  write  and  speak  as  if  the  events  of  1918  were  not. 
Thej^  seem  to  forget  that  the  Yankee  soldiers  died  in  the  faith 
that  they  were  thus  bringing  an  end,  not  to  one,  but  to  all  wars." 

The  Christian  Work  (New  York)  has  faith  that  the  League 
shall  rise  above  the  clash  of  party  turmoil: 

"While  there  are  pessimists  who  cry  that  it  is  a  Utopian 
idea  and  can  never  be  made  practicable,  and  while  ther(>  are 
very  grave  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  while  nations  may  have 
to  make  distasteful  sacrifices  perhaps,  still  we  must  believe 
that  an  establishment  of  a  workable  League  of  Nations  will 
surely  be  achieved  and  that  it  will  be  the  only  iHJssible  ending 
to  the  victory  which  we  ha\  e  won.  President  Wilson  is  working 
as  hard  as  any  other  man  to  bring  about  this  thing,  and  every 
intelligent  citizen  can  not  fail  to  see  how  important  it  is  that  he 
should  have  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  nation  behind  him." 


WITCHES  BURNED  IN  MEXICO— The  days  when  the  Span- 
ish Inquisition  executed  men  and  women  as  magicians  and  witches 
are  recalled  by  a  piece  of  news  from  Mexico  to  the  effect  that 
two  old  women  were  liurned  alive  on  the  charge  that  they  were 
guilty  of  spreading  Spanish  infiuenza.  Tlie  item  in  question^  was 
sent  recently  to  the  Revista  de  Yiicatan,  published  in  Merida, 
Me.xieo,  by  a  correspondent  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  a  city  in  the  same 
Republic.     It  read: 

"A  countryman  who  was  a  i)risoner  of  the  rebels  headed  by 
the  terrible  cliief  Cedillo  tells  awful  tales  of  the  horrors  caused 
by  the  superstition  of  Cedillo's  men. 

"The  ravag(>s  of  the  Spanish  influenza,  he  says,  caused  these 
men  to  believe  that  they  were  (hie  to  the  activities  of  witche.s. 
for  which  reason  they  arrested  three  unfortunate  old  women 
who  lived  in  the  hills  among  which  the  said  rebels  travel  on  tlieir 
plundering  expeditions. 

"After  tlieir  arrest  the  poor  old  women  were  subj<>cte(l  to 
horrible  torture  until,  finally,  they  were  forced  to  conft>ss  that 
they  were  indeed  witches.  They  were  then  condemned  to  be 
burned  and  were  forthwith  consigned  alive  to  the  flames." 
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IS  THE  CHURCH  IGNORING  HEAVEN? 

WHILE  THE  PULPIT  and  the  trenches  have  been 
critically  regarding  each  other,  some  plain  statements 
have  been  made  that  have  set  hoih  sides  thinking. 
An  "English  officer,"  quoted  in  the  much-discust  article  by 
Dr.  Fosdick  in  The  Allantic  Monthly,  saw  the  weakness  in  the 
Church's  preoccupation  with  simply  threat- 
ening sinners  with  hell  and  promising  com- 
fort to  the  good.  This  fact,  and  Dr. 
Fosdick's  assertion  that  "avc  still  hear  the 
old  appeal  that  men  should  come  to  God 
because  they  thereby  save  themselves  for 
future  bliss  in  a  golden  paradise,"  arouse 
a  demurrer  in  Dr.  Andrew  Gillies  writing 
in  The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York).  The 
fact,  if  true,  would  not  seem  a  disqualifica- 
tion of  the  Church  to  him;  rather,  he  bases 
his  complaint  on  the  ground  that  it  is  no 
longer  true.  As  he  sees  it,  "in  practically 
every  important  pulpit  on  the  two  conti- 
nents, the  'golden-paradise'  business  has 
been  tabu  for  twentj'-flve  years  or  more." 
The  suggestion,  too,  that  "the  modern 
Church  is  failing  to  function  because  the 
saints  who  make  up  its  membership  are 
selfishly  absorbed  in  making  sure  of  the 
salvation  of  their  own  souls  while  the  world 
goes  to  the  devil,"  he  sees,  "is  certainly 
charged  with  unconscipus  humor."  If  one 
doubts  it: 


DR.  ANDREW  GILLIES 


"The  decay  of  the  praj-er-meeting,  the 
fact  that  it  is  far  easier  to  raise  a  million  for 
missions  than  it  is  to  get  a  dozen  strong 
men  on  their  knees,  crying,  'God  be  merci- 
ful to  me  a  sinner,'  and  the  wide-spread  substitution  of  Goethe's 
'religion  of  the  deed'  for  the  inner  experience  emphasized  by 
evangelical  Christianity,  all  point  to  the  well-known  fact  that  if 
thsre  is  one  thing  the  modern  layman  is  not  consumingly  ab- 
sorbed in  it  is  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  and  far  from  being 
intent-  on  escaping  hell  and  getting  to  heaven,  the  truth  is  that 
he  isn't  thinking  anything  about  either." 

Dr.  Gillies  finds  it  "easy  to  generalize  about  the  failui-e  of  the 
modern  puplit  and  Church";  but  not  so  easy  to  "bring  in  a  bill 
of  particulars,  with  sufficient  evidence  to  sustain  it."     For — 

"In  the  last  analysis  every  man's  judgment  will  be  based, 
not  only  upon  the  facts,  but  upon  his  personal  feelings  as  to  the 
value  of  those  facts.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  real  trend 
of  the  modern  pulpit  and  Church  was  stated  by  William  James 
in  his  lecture  on  '  The  Varieties  of  Religious  E.xperience.'  lie  said 
'The  advance  of  liberalism,  so  called,  in  Christianity ^  during  the 
past  fifty  years  may  fairl>'  be  called  a  victory  of  health\-  minded- 
ness  within  the  Church  over  the  morbidness  with  which  the  old 
hell-fire  theology  was  more  harmoniously  related.'  We  have 
now  whole  congregations  whose  preachers,  far  from  magnifiying 
our  consciousness  of  sin,  seem  devoted  rather  to  making  little 
of  it.  They  ignore,  or  even  deny,  eternal  punishment  and 
insist  on  the  dignity  rather  than  the  depravity  of  man.  They 
look  at  the  continual  preoccui)ation  of  the  old-fashioned  Chris- 
tian with  the  salvation  of  his  .soul  as  something  sickly  and  rep- 
rehensible rather  than  admirable, and  a  sanguine  and  "muscular" 
attitude,  which  to  our  forefathers  would  ha\e  seemed  purely 
heathen,  has  become  an  ideal  element  of  Christian  character.' 

"Those  words  Avere  spoken  in  1902.  During  lliose  sixteen 
years  that  conception  of  Christianity-  has  grown  and  spread  until 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  dominates  the  Church.  There 
has  been  a  steady  and  steadily  increasing  change  of  emi)hasis  in 
the  religious  world  from  Augustine's  idea  of  God  as  an  exacting 
Sovereign  to  Clement's  idea  of  God  as  a  Father;  from  the  glories 
and  horrors  of  the  future  to  the  problems*  and  duties  of  the 
present;  from  religion  as  personal  oneness  with  a  Di\ine  Person 
to  religion  as  the  performance  of  a  set  of  duties;  from  the  sub- 
jective elements  of  a  Christian  experience  to  its  objective  mani- 
festations, and  especially  to  activity  as  the  normal  expression  of 
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faith;  from  the  power  of  righteousness  to  flourish  in  and  triumph 
over  the  most  hostile  environment  to  the  necessity  of  a  favorable 
environment  for  the  growth  of  the  spirit;  from  the  salvation  of 
the  individual  or  any  number  of  individuals  to  the  salvation  of 
society  as  a  whole;  and,  in  consequence  of  all  this,  from  personal 
character  to  social  righteousness  or  social  justice. 

"To  the  beneficent  residts  of  those  changed  accents  no  sincere 
man  can  be  blind,  and  for  its  full  fruitage  of  good  every  true 
man  must  be  grateful.  The  new-born  social 
consciousness,  expres.sing  itself  in  the  blun- 
dering Init  sincere  efforts  of  a  conservative 
Church  to  adjust  its  message  and  methods 
to  the  pressing  needs  of  a  complex  social 
order,  in  the  passionate,  heart-broken  service 
of  heroic  spirits  like  the  sainted  Rauschen- 
busch,  and  in  the  glad  sacrifice  which  the 
younger  generation  made  for  the  welfare  of 
the  race,  will  forever  mark  a  long  step  for- 
ward in  the  upward  struggle  of  humanity. 
'There  never  was  a  time,  there  never  was 
an  age,  when  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
there  wafe  more  common  human-heartedness, 
more  earnest  desire  to  alleviate  the  lot  of 
those  who  have  to  perform  the  hard  services 
of  the  world  and  face  its  gusty  insecurities; 
and  never  a  time  Avhen  people  were  more 
willing  to  make  personal  sacrifices.'  John 
Morley  was  right.  And  whateAer  may  be 
said  of  the  provincialism  of  the  Church  as 
an  institution,  the  fact  remains  that  if  a 
thorough  survey  were  made  the  vast  majorit  \- 
of  the  individuals  who  constitute  the  Church, 
both  ministers  and  laymen,  would  be  found 
in  the  van  of  this  vast  modern  movement." 

The  danger  which  Dr.  Gillies  apprehends 
for  the  progressi\'e  Protestantism  in  Amer- 
ica is  that  "its  churches  shall  become  mere 
agents  of  social  service."  He  warns  against 
letting  "the  Church  be  an  ethical  asylum" 
instead  of  "a  home  in  which  souls  are  born 
into  a  newness  of  life."  "Most  of  all  does  American  Protes- 
tantism need  a  spiritual  passion,  a  contagious  faith  in  the 
supremacy  of  God's  spiritual  order,  and  an  alarm  at  the  misery 
that  waits  on  sin." 


RURAL   PERFECTION   A   MYTH 

CRIISIE  DOESN'T  "GLITTER"  in  the  country  district; 
so  the  polite  fiction  has  gi-own  up  that  crime  doesn't 
exist  there.  The  census  tells  another  story.  It  puts  to 
rout  the  common  belief  that  "God  made  the  country,  while  man 
made  the  town."  A  WTiter  in  The  Unpopular  Review  (New  York) 
tries  to  show  us  that  nearlj'  all  the  livable  part  of  the  country  is 
man-made,  while  the  parts  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man  remain 
barren  wilderness  like  most  of  that  which  existed  before  man's 
coming.  The  rural  districts  have  shuddered  so  long  at  the  sup- 
posedly total  depravity  of  New  York  that  this  back-slap  from  the 
metropolis  is  a  new  proof  that  the  worm  will  turn  at  last.  Of 
course,  if  M^e  now  deny  that  "God  made  the  country,"  then  we  can 
not  blame  him  for  its  low  moral  tone,  but  this  wTiter  seeminglx 
can  not  refrain  from  a  rather  oblique  slur  when  he  remarks  that 
"where  we  find  a  people  who  trust  in  God  alone  to  make  the  land 
yield  them  a  li'^'ing,  we  find  poor  specimens  not  only  of  man,  but 
of  country."  People  forget,  he  says,  "  that  there  has  been  only  one 
Garden  of  Eden  created  for  the  habitation  of  man  without  a  lot 
of  man-made  improvements."    Continuing  '"unpopular"  \'iews: 

"The  old  theory  that  the  God-made  country  is  superior  to  tlie 
man-made  town,  and  that  the  people  who  live  in  the  countr\ 
are  the  especial  care  of  Providence  and  the  Government,  still 
prevails  with  dreamers  who  are  trying  to  reform  the  world 
and  some  busy  city  men  who  take  a  week-end  hohday  in  some 
man-made  country  place.  So  persistently  has  this  theory  been 
taught  by  preachers,  professors,  philosophers,  and  poets,  that  a 
common  impression  prevails  at  home  as  well  as  abroad  that  the 
United  States  is  the  bonanza  farm  of  the  world,  and  that  Uncle 
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Sam  is  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  a  farmer;  while  many  well- 
meaning  people  consider  the  development  of  manufactures 
and  the  growth  of  cities  as  contrary  to  the  divine  plan,  and  an 
(.•mbarrassment  rather  than  a  help  to  the  nation. 

"The  cities  have  been  represented  as  centers  of  frivohty,  im- 
moraUty,  and  crime,  in  comparison  with  the  primitive  virtues  of 
the  rural  districts.  It  does  not  require  much  investigation  to 
convince  one  that  there  is  not  rehable  evidence  to  support  the  whole 
indictment,  which  rests  on  prejudice  and  publicity  given  to  social 
diversions,  criticism  of  alleged  immorahties,  and  violations  of 
police  regulations,  as  well  as  to  crime.  This  publicity  and 
criticism  of  city  people,  intended  to  be  corrective,  also  furnish 
texts  for  the  rural  pulpiteer,  the  sensational  Chautauqua  lec- 
turer, and  the  reform  statesman,  who  are  anxious  to  preach  a 
sermon,  deliver  a  lecture,  or  make  a  speech  on  the  shortcomings 
of  the  human  race  without  treading  on  the  toes  of  his  audience. 
So  popular  history  is  often  written.  Sin,  vice,  and  immoralitj- 
vary  according  to  locality,  even  in  this  country,  while  changing 
customs  and  changing  legislation  maj"  even  change  the  nature 

of  crime. 

Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone; 
A  stranger  fiUed  the  Stuart's  throne; 
The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 
Had  called  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 

"So  ran  the  'Laj^  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  and  there  are  bigots 
to-day  who  call  the  innocent  amusements  of  other  days  crime; 
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and  they  have  been  able  to  change   the  law  so  as  to  condemn 
some  things  they  once  indulged  in  and  defended." 

The  census  office,  being  "no  respecter  of  communities,"  re- 
cords cold  facts  and  figures,  and  "while  these  do  not  make  sen- 
sational reading,  they  are  capable  of  refuting  charges  made  with- 
out investigation."     Thus: 

"These  census  records  show  that  there  is  a  larger  real  and 
relative  church  membership  in  the  cities  than  in  the  country; 
that  there  is  a  smaller  percentage  of  divorces  in  the  urban  States 
than  in  the  rirral  States;  that  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of 
homicide  and  suicide  in  the  rural  States  than  in  the  urban  States, 
and  that  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  the  cities  are 
freer  from  capital  crime  than  the  country.  For  instance,  the 
census  office  shows  that  the  small  cities  of  Kansas  have  a  record 
of  homicide  four  times  as  great  as  the  large  cities  of  New  York; 
the  small  cities  of  Virginia  seven  times  the  rate  of  homicide  than 
is  credited  to  the  large  cities  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  rural 
districts  of  California  four  times  the  rate  of  the  manufacturing 
cities  of  Connecticut.  The  record  of  homicide  in  the  cities  of 
Kansas  in  19 If)  was  16.4  for  every  10,000  population,  and  for  the 
cities  of  New  York  4.8  for  every  100,000;  for  the  cities  of  Vir- 
ginia the  rate  was  23.7  and  for  the  cities  of  Massachusetts  3.2; 
for  the  cities  of  Montana  the  rate  was  19.5  and  for  the  cities  of 


Rhode  Island  2.2;  for  the  cities  of  North  Carolina  the  rate  was 
16.5  and  for  the  cities  of  New  Hampshu-e  2.1.  In  jMassachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  California,  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  Wa»shington  the  rural  districts  had  higher  rates  of 
homicide  than  the  cities  of  those  States.  From  the  census 
records  it  appears  that  the  crime  of  homicide  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  cities,  or  that  the  large  cities  are  greater  refuges  for  criminals 
who  take  life  than  are  the  smaller  cities.  The  murder  which 
develops  from  a  quarrel  over  a  line  fence,  the  seductions  in  the 
rural  districts,  and  the  marital  infidehties  on  the  farm  do  not 
make  as  dramatic  jtories  for  the  sensational  press  as  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  gunmen  ot  New  York  or  the  alleged  immoralities 
of  so-called  high  societv,  but  ihev  are  recorded  in  the  census 
office."  

MORMON  MISSIONARY   EFFORTS 

UTAH  is  not  the  exclusive  home  of  Mormonism.  The 
Congregationalist  (Boston)  estimates  that  there  are  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  preaching-places  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  scattered  all  over  the  countrj^  each  of  which,  this  paper 
declares,  is  "intended  to  be  a  center  of  propaganda."     Thus: 

"The  Mormons  are  gaining  headwaj'  in  man.y  sections  through 
their  quiet,    penetrati\e,  house-to-house  work.     Their  activity 

makes  it  all  the  more  impor- 
'  tant  that  counteracting  forces 
should  be  at  work  to  neutralize 
their  teachings.  One  of  the 
agencies  which  has  had  this  pur- 
pose in  view  is  the  Utah  Gospel 


IMission,  carried  on  bj'  Rev.  J. 
D.  Nutting,  who  emulates  the 
Mormon  elders  in  that  he  re- 
ceives no  stated  salary  and  is 
deeply  demoted  to  his  itinerant 
work.  Mr.  Nutting  proceeds 
on  the  theory  that  only  a  tra\- 
eling  mission  can  reach  the  peo- 
ple of  the  outlying  regions,  and 
the  work  is  therefore  carried  on 
by  field  missionaries,  who  cover 
the  country  in  wagons  not  unlike 
the  old-time  'prairie-schooners.' 
E\angeUstic  meetings  are  held 
in  every  settlement,  which 
are  supplemented  by  personal 
visits  to  each  home,  where  the 
aim  is  to  stimulate  the  daily 
use  of  the  Bible,  a  copy  of  which 
is  supplied  by  the  missionary. 
Through  personal  interA  lews  of 
this  sort  and  by  means  of  the  dis- 
semination of  anti-Mormon  lit- 
erature, the  mission  combats  the 
Mormon  propaganda  in  its  own 
territory.  In  a  single  recent 
year  no  fewer  than   14,000  calls 

were   made  in  \')7  settlements.   194    meetings  held,  and  4,IKX) 

Bibles  distributed." 


\ 


i:. 


SHALL  SUNDAY  BE  COMMERCIALIZED?— Tliis  question 
is  pending  in  various  State  capilols,  including  ^Vlbany,  New  York, 
says  The  Continent  (Chicago),  caUiug  attention  to  these  things: 

"Bills  are  being  prec*^  to  legalize  baseball  and  moAnng  pictures 
on  Sunday,  but  this  action  does  not  involve  a  question  of  |)opu- 
lar  recreation  on  the  weekly  rest-day,  but  is  strictly  and  simpl\-  a 
matter  of  commercial  exploit" 'ion  for  the  benefit  of  team-owners 
and  theater-proprietor'-  I'he  issue  is  not  on  amateur  games  Tior 
on  entertainments  charf^'ng  no  admission.  And  the  amendment 
of  the  law  is  not  asked  by  any  bona-fide  group  of  tho.se  who  wisli 
to  attend  either  games  or  entertainments.  The  affitation  iirociH^ds 
from  persons  who  sw  a  chance  to  make  more  mon(>y  from  a  lib- 
eralized Sunday.  P'or  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  battle 
of  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  against  these  bills  should  be  sup- 
ported by  every  citizen  whose  mind  on  i)ubiic  and  social  mat- 
ters is  not  entirely  and  hopelessly  commercialized.  Amid  man\ 
varying  ideas  of  the  value  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  best  wa\ 
of  observing  that  one  day  in  seven  which  breaks  m«>n's  routine 
of  toil,  there  should  certainly  be  ab.solute  agreement  among 
good  citizens  on  protecting  it  from  mouey-greed." 
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"I  promptly  salute  with  delight 
This  highly  superior  sight, 
when  worried  and  weary  a  greeting  so  cheery 
Puts  all  my  troubles  to  flight." 


Food  for  workers 

Just  the  nourishment  needed  and  just 
when  you  need  it  most 

When  the  hard-working  "business" 
people  of  your  family  come  home  at  night 
from  the  office  or  the  store  they  are  more 
than  hungry.  They  are  tired-hungry.  The  most  important  part  of  the  whole  meal 
for  them  is  the  dish  that  comes  first,  the  appetizing  "overture"  which  tones 
and  prepares  the  stomach,  strengthens  digestion  and  enables  them  to  obtain 
the  full  nutrition  and  the  full  benefit  of  all  they  eat.   This  is  where  you  need 

CampbelFs  Tomato  Soup 


It  gives  you  the  invigorating  tonic  proper- 
ties v^hich  nature  has  stored  in  the  red-ripe, 
juicy  tomato.  And  these  we  blend  with 
other  pure  and  nutritious  materials.  You 
have  at  once  a  tempting  appetizer  and  a 
genuine  sustaining  food. 

You  can  serve  it  as  light  or  as  hearty  as 
you  choose,  according  to  the  rest  of  the  meal 
that  goes  wdth  it. 

As  a  Cream  of  Tomato  it  is  so  rich  and 
satisfying  that  a  plate  or  two  with  bread  and 
butter  makes  the  best  part  of  a  light  meal, 
in  itself. 


This  is  just  the  thing  also  for  your  raven- 
ous youngsters  who  are  using  up  their 
energies  in  rapid  growth,  hard  study  and 
harder  play.  Just  the  thing  for  your  own 
mid-day  repast  or  at  any  time  when  you  are 
too  busy  or  too  tired  to  prepare  a  heavy 
meal  or  to  enjoy  it.  You  will  find  there  is 
nothing  more  wholesome  and  beneficial  than 
CamphelVs  Tomato  Soup, 

The  contents  of  every  can  makes  double  the 
quantity  of  nourishing  soup  all  cooked  and 
ready  for  your  table 
in  three  minutes. 


Order  it  from  your  grocer  by  the  dozen  or  the  case. 
See  how  it  lightens  the  work  and  increases  the  working 
energy.    And  be  sure  to  serve  it  hot 
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RECONSTRUCTION 'PROBLEMS 

"Nations  in  Rebirth"— a  series  of  articles  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 

especially  designed  for  High  School  Use 
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Editorial  Note. — In  the  Educational  Deparlmenl  of  The  Literary  Digest  the  claims  of  rarious  nations  for  a  new  alinemenl  of 
boiDidaries  are  presented  as  the  self-same  nations  set  them  down.  The  decisions  reached  by  the  delegates  at  the  Peace  Conference  ivill  in 
due  course  be  reported  in  the  news  record  of  The  Literary  Digest,  as  also  the  press  comment  from  divers  angles. 


ARMENIA 


B>  cuiirU'sy  of  "  Tlie  >e\v  Ariiit-iiin,*'  New  Y Mrk. 

PROPOSED  BOUNDARY-LINES  OF  REBORN  ARMENIA. 
England,  France,  Italy,  or  the  United  States  may  be  its  mandatorj-. 


ytRMENIA  AND  HER  CLAIMS  — To  define  Armenia's 
/-\  claims  tersely,  it  may  be  said  that  this  very  ancient 
-^  ^  Christian  nation  wishes  release  from  the  barbarous 
thraldom  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  a  mandatory  guardian- 
ship confided  to  a  great  civilized  Power,  For  various  reasons 
either  England,  France,  Italy,  or  the  United  States  is  proposed 
as  a  possible  mandatory.  Not  all  Armenians,  it  appears,  are 
agreed  on  a  choice  among  the  fom-  mentioaed  nations,  but  all 
are  firm  in  their  i-esolve  to  have  the  Peace  Conference  assm-e 
Armenia's  unity  and  freedom.  A  concise  definition  of  the 
Armenian  nation  is  given 
in  the  New  York  Sun  by 
our  former  Ambassador  to 
Turkey,  Henry  ]\[orgen- 
thau,  who,  having  s])oken 
of  the  liberation  of  the 
Roumanians,  Greeks,  Ser- 
vians, and  Bulgarians  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Turks, 
continues  as  follows: 

"  There  still  remained 
one  compact  race  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  that  had 
national  aspirations  and 
nati.onal  potentialities.  In 
lh(;  northeastern  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  bordering  on 
Russia,  there  were  six 
provin(!es  in  which  the 
Armenians  formed  the 
largest  element  in  the  Jjop- 

ulation.  From  the  time  of  Herodotus  this  portion  of  Asia  has 
borne  the  name  of  Armenia.  The  Armenians  of  the  present 
day  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  people  who  inhabited  the 
country  three  thousand  years  ago.  Their  origin  is  so  ancient 
that  it  is  lost  in  fable  and  mystery.  There  are  still  undeciphered 
cuneiform  inscriptions  on  the  rocky  hills  of  Van,  the  largest 
Armenian  city,  that  have  led  certain  scholars — tho  not  many, 
I  must  admit — to  identify  the  Armenian  race  with  the  Hittites 
of  the  Bible. 

"  What  is  definitely  known  about  the  Ai'menians,  however, 
is  that  for  ages  they  havo  constituted  the  most  civilized  and 
most  industrious  race  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Ottoman 
Empires  From  tlieir  mountains  they  have  spread  over  the 
Sultan's  dominions,  and  form  a  considerable  element  in  the 
population  of  all  the  large  cities.  Everywhere  tliey  are  known 
for  their  industry,  their  intelligence,  and  their  decent  antl  orderly 
hves.  They  are  so  superior  to  the  Turks  intellectually  and 
morally  that  mucli  of  the  business  and  industry  has  passed 
into  their  hands.  With  the  Greeks,  the  Armenians  constitute 
the  economic  strength  of  the  empire.  The  Armenians  liecame 
Christians  in  the  fourth  century  and  established  the  Armenian 
Church  as  their  state  religion.  This  is  said  to  l)e  the  oldest 
Chi-istian  Church  in  existence. 

"  In  face  of  persecutions  which  have  had  no  ])araliel  elsewhere, 
these  people  have  clung  to  their  early  Christian  failli  with  the 
utmost  tenacity.  For  fifteen  Juuidred  years  they  ha\e  lived 
there  in  Armenia,  a  little  island  of  Christians  .surrounded  by 
backward  ])eoples  of  hostile  religion  and  hostile  race.  Their 
long  existence  has  l)een  one  unending  martyrdom. 

"  The  territory  which  they  inhabit  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  all  the  Asiatic  invasion.s — 
Saracens.  Tatars,  Mongols,  Kurds,  and  Turks — have  passed 
over  their  peaceful  country.  For  centuries  they  have  thus 
been  tlio  Belgium  of  the  East.  Through  all  this  period  the 
Armenians  have  regarded   themselves  not  as  Asiatics,  but  as 
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Em-opeaus.  They  speak  an  Indo-European  language,  their 
racial  origin  is  belie\-ed  by  scholars  to  be  Aryan,  and  the  faf^t 
that  their  religion  is  the  religion  of  Europe  has  always  made 
them  turn  their  eves  westward. 

''  Out  of  that  western  country,  they  have  always  hoped, 
would  some  day  come  the  deUverance  that  would  rescue  them 
from  their  murderous  masters.  And  now,  as  Abdul  Hamid, 
in  187G,  surveyed  his  shattered  domain,  he  saw  that  its  most 
dangerous  spot  was  Armenia.  He  bebeved,  rightly  or  wTongly, 
that  these  Armenians,  like  the  Roumanians,  the  Bulgarians, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Servians,  aspired  to  restore  their  inde- 
pendent medieval  nation,  and  he  knew  that  Europe  and  America 

sympathized      with      this 
ambition. 

"  The  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
which  had  definitely  ended 
the  Turco-Russian  War, 
contained  an  article  which 
gave  the  Eui'opean  Powers 
a  protecting  hand  over  the 
Armenians.  How  could 
the  Sultan  free  himself 
permanently  from  this 
danger?  An  enlightened 
administration,  which 

would  have  transformed 
the  Armenians  into  free 
men  and  made  them  safe 
in  their  lives  and  property 
and  civil  and  religious 
rights,  would  probably 
have  made  them  peaceful 
and  loyal  sul)jects.  But 
the  Sultan  could  not  rise 
to  such  a  conception  of 
statesmanship  as  this.  Instead,  .\bdid  Hamid  apparently 
thought  that  there  was  only  one  way  of  ridding  Turkey  of 
the  Armenian  problem — and  that  was  to  rid  her  of  the  Armeni- 
ans. The  physicaj  destruction  of  2.(KK).(MK)  men,  women,  and 
children  by  massacres,  organized  and  directed  by  the  state, 
seemed  to  be  one  sure  way  of  forestalling  the  further  disruption 
of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

"  Unless  Armenia  l)e  freed  as  a  result  of  I  lie  world  conflict, 
the  efforts  of  the  civilized  Powers  of  the  earth  will  fall  just  short 
of  attaining  their  ends  in  this  drive  for  huniiuiity.  In  other 
v\ords,  none  of  us  could  (ie<*lare  the  war  entirely  successful  if  the 
strong  arm  of  the  Alhed  forces  did  not  break  from  off  the  neck  of 
that  sulTering  nation  the  cruel  yoke  of  the  unspeakable  Turk." 

HOW  ARMENIA  AIDED  THE  ALLIES  IN  THE  NE.VR 
EAST — On  this  matter  }\\v.  11.  Sidebotham,  in  The  Xcw  Republic 
(New  York),  advises  us  that: 

"  The  Arnuinians  have  rendered  in  Asia  much  the  same  service 
as  the  Belgians  in  Western  Europe  and  the  Servians  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Each  of  these  nationalities  is  the  keeper  of  a  bridge 
— the  Belgians  between  Germany  and  \hc  Lowlands  of  French 
Flanders,  the  Servians  between  the  Central  Powers  and  the 
Balkans,  which  led  to  their  amlutions  in  Turkey,  the  Armenians 
between  Turkey  and  the  rest  of  Mohaniinedan  Asia. 

"Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  strategic  im- 
jiortance  of  the  Bagdad  Railroad  to  Persia,  but  the  Armenians 
in  the  Caucasus  between  the  Bhwk  Sea  and  the  C^aspian  hold 
the  master-key.  Through  this  country  lie  the  approaches 
to  Persia  which  turn  the  British  in  Mesojiotamia  to  Turkestan 
and  Mohammedan  (Vntral  .\sia.  Honoralily  have  the  .\r- 
menians  discharged  their  trust.  Tliey  might  have  made  their 
terms  with  the  Turks  and  remained  neutral:  insttvid  they 
joined  with  the  Russians  and  gave  them  invaluable  assislaiu-e 
when  they  first  invaded  the  country.     For  this  service,  when 
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House  of  f.  P.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Garden  City,  A't  ;  i 


"White  Pino  in  Home  Building" 

is  beautifully  illustrated  with  old 
Colonial  and  Modern  homes,  full  of 
valuable  information  and  suggestions 
on  home-building,  and  gives  a  short, 
concise  statement  of  the  merits  of 
White  Pine.  Send  for  it  now. 
There  is  no  charge  for  it  to  pros- 
pective home-builders. 


f;'-  /■    L'!i-   ■  y  II,  .irchiUcl,  Nr:<'   York  City. 

THERE  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  life  of 
various  woods.  Especially  is  this  true 
when  they  are  exposed  to  the  weather. 

There  is  likewise  a  vast  difference  in  the  way 
they  behave. 

These  are  not  matters  of  manufacturers'  "claims." 
Nothing  in  the  mill  process  from  log  to  lumber 
affects  them.  They  are  due  to  va  ying  characteris- 
tics which  nature  has  implanted  in  the  different 
woods. 

The  adaptability  of  woods  to  particular  uses  is,  there- 
fore, of  interest   to   the   discriminating   home-builder. 

White  Pine 

Three  centuries  of  building  in  America  have  brought 
out  the  fact  that  no  other  wood  so  successfully  with- 
stands exposure  to  the  weather  as  White  Pine. 

And  it  is  more  than  just  durable.  It  holds  its  place 
perfectly — even  in  the  most  delicate  mouldings  and 
carvings — without  warping  or  splitting  or  opening 
at   the  joints. 

It  is  this  long  and  satisfactorv  service  that  makes 
White  Pine  the  most  economical  wood  tor  home- 
building. 

IVHITE  PINE  BUREAU, 

1309  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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the  Russians  fell  back,  the  Turks  repaid 
them    with    the    most    frightful    massacre 

even  in  their  bloody  history." 

BOUNDARIES  AND  GOVERNMENT  — 

— The  final  adjustment  of  boundaries 
and  the  system  of  government  necessary 
for  new  Armenia's  well-being  will,  of  course, 
be  decided  at  the  Peace  Conference.  An 
outline  of  Armenia's  claims  there  pre- 
sented has  been  given  on  the  authority 
of  Boghos  Nubar  Pasha  to  a  special 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times. 
Boghos  Nubar  Pasha  is  the  president  of 
the  Armenian  Delegation  in  Paris  and  was 
appointed  by  the  Catholicos,  the  highest 
religious  and  state  dignitary  of  the  Arme- 
nian nation.  He  is  the  son  of  the  famous 
Nubar  Pasha,  Prime  Minister  of  Egypt, 
to  whose  work  of  regeneration  Lord 
Cromer  and  Lord  Milner  have  both  paid 
tribute.  He  is  supported  by  all  Armenian 
parties,  whatever  the  country  of  their 
adoption,  and  the  correspondent  of  The 
Times  proceeds: 

"  Armenia's  interests  clash  with  no- 
body's save  the  Turk's,  and  he  has  for- 
feited the  right,  and  lost  the  power,  to 
resist  her  aspirations  to  a  new  birth. 
The  adjustment  of  frontiers  with  other 
new  states — Georgian,  Tatar,  and  Arab — 
to  the  north  and  east  and  south,  is  a  matter 
of  minor  importance.  The  lines  of  nation- 
ality are  fairly  clear,  and  are  not  likely  to 
mvolve  serious  disi)iite.  The  existence  of  a 
compact,  autonomous  .Armenia  is  the  main 
thing,  and  1  gather  that  the  delegates 
will  not  i)rove  unaccommodating  in  re- 
spect to  the  interests  of  their  neighbors. 

"  The  most  important  development  in 
the  scheme  of  reconstruction  is  that  the 
young  Armenian  Republic  of  Ararat  have 
agreed  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
Ai-menians  of  Turkey  in  a  united  state. 
This  decision  has  greatly  simplified  the 
question  of  settlement  in  the  Near  East. 
The  Armenians'  moral  claim  to  the  inde- 
pendence which  they  have  proclaimed  is 
indisputable;  the  only  argument  against 
an  independent  state  that  could  be  used 
by  the  friends  of  Turkey  is  that  the  Otto- 
man policy  of  e.xtermination  has  been  so 
thorough  that  there  are  not  enough 
Armenians  left  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
po])ulation — an  argument  for  non-inter- 
vention that  would  estal)lish  the  jmnciple 
of  tlie  murder  of  small  civilized  nations  to 
admit  the  survival  of  barbarism." 

TURKEY'S  BOAST— For  many  years 
the  boast  of  the  Turk  has  been  that  the 
Armenian  question  would  be  settled  by 
doing  away  with  the  Armenians,  but  the 
boast  has  not  been  realized.  There  is 
naturally  no  certain  census  of  the  Arme- 
nians massacred,  but,  says  an  informant, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment since  1915  has  ehminated  by  mob 
murder  800,000  of  tlie  Christian  popula- 
tion of  Turkish  Armenia.  Another  000,000 
are  believed  to  have  escaped.  The  latter, 
with  an  almost  equal  number  of  "  de- 
portees "  and  settlers,  who  will  seek 
repatriation  as  soon  as  their  homeland  has 
been  purged  of  Turkisli  control,  will  form 
the  "  nucleus  of  tlie  liberated  Armenia 
which  used  to  be  subject  to  Ottoman 
rule."  But  tlie  question  of  a  majority  in 
the  United  Armenia  will  settle  itself  by 
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the  inclusion  of  the  two  million  Russian 
Armenians  who  have  exprest  their  willing- 
ness to  be  incorporated  in  the  new  state. 
The  Times  correspondent  proceeds: 

*'  As  regards  government,  Armenia  will 
not  be  strong  enough  for  a  long  time  to 
stand  on  her  own  feet,  and  experience  has 
shown  that  a  divided  international  control 
is  too  cumbrous,  slow,  and  complicated 
to  admit  of  smooth  and  uninterrupted 
progress.  Armenia  asks  for  a  mandatory — 
one  of  the  Entente  Powers,  England, 
France,  or  America,  to  stand  sponsor  for 
her  while  she  is  developing  strength.  This 
Power  would  organize  a  government,  lay 
down  the  main  lines  of  administration,  and 
provide  troops  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  during  the  period  of  transi- 
tion. A  large  force  would  not  be  necessary, 
as  an  Armenian  gendarmerie  could  be 
enrolled  almost  at  once.  The  25,000 
Armenian  troops  in  the  Caucasus  could  be 
called  in,  and  the  8,000  with  Allenby, 
as  well  as  drafts  from  America  and  else- 
where. Under  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment the  principle  of  self-administration 
will  be  developed,  perhaps  with  a  nomi- 
nated council  in  the  first  place,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  an  elected  one.  The  delegation 
believe  that  in  a  few  years  the  new  Armenia 
would  be  callable  of  self-government  and 
self-defense.  Nubar  Pasha  reckons  on  a 
population  of  something  like  two  and  a 
half  millions  so  soon  as  there  is  confidence 
that  no  shadow  or  vestige  of  Turkish 
suzerainty  will  darken  the  prospect  of 
the  future. 

"  As  regards  boundaries:  The  new 
Armenia,  including  Russian  Armenia,  the 
six  Turkish  vilayets,  and  Cilicia,  or  Armenia 
Minor,  will,  if  the  proposal  of  the  delega- 
tion is  accepted,  extend  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  Black 
Sea  Samsun,  with  its  interior  communica- 
tions with  Anatolia,  will  naturally  be 
Turkish.  A  stretch  of  coast  east  of  this 
port  to  a  point  east  of  Trebizond  will  be 
the  Armenian  littoral.  Between  Trebizond, 
the  port  of  Erzerura,  and  Batum,  which 
will  be  the  outlet  of  Georgia,  the  Armenian- 
Georgian  boundary  will  be  fixt.  The 
Armenians  lay  no  claim  to  Trebizond  on 
historical  grounds,  but  a  thin  strip  of  land 
on  their  northern  border,  interposed  be- 
tween them  and  the  sea,  would  form  an 
economic  barrier  which  no  unprejudiced 
commission  could  accept.  From  the  Black 
Sea  coast  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
proposed  Armenian  state  will  run  east^ 
ward,  including  Ardahan,  Kars,  Alex- 
andropol,  to  the  present  boundary  of 
Erivan,  beyond  which  the  Tatar  element 
predominates.  South  of  this  the  eastern 
limits  of  Armenia  will  extend  to  the  Per- 
sian frontier  down  to  the  Kurdish  country. 
A  line  of  demarcation  will  be  drawn  east 
and  west,  separating,  as  far  as  possible,  on 
a  national  basis  the  territory  of  the  Kurds 
and  Armenians.  This  line  would  pass 
through  tile  Bit  lis  and  Van  provinces,  to 
Diarbekr,  where  the  Arab  frontier  remains 
to  be  settled,  and  from  Diarbekr  southwest 
to  Alexandretta,  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Westward  the  boundary  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  would  include  Mersina, 
whence  a  line  drawn  north  to  a  point 
between  Samsun  and  Ordu  on  the  Black 
Sea  would  form  the  western  frontier  of  the 
new  state." 

ARMENIA'S  RIGHT  The  case  of 
Armenia  is  morally  stronger  than  that  of 
any  of  the  small  nations  whose  destiny  is 
to  be  decided  at  the  Peace  Conference,  our 
informant  says  further,  and  he  holds  that 


Britain's  debt  to  Armenia  is  great,  for 
British  policy  "  in  liacking  Turkey  against 
Russia  was  responsible  to  a  large  extent  " 
for  Turkish  atrocities  against  the  Arme- 
nians before  the  war.  This  special  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times,  whose 
statements,  as  has  been  said,  are  based  on 
the  authority  of  Boghos  Nubar  Pasha, 
president  of  the  Armenian  Delegation  at 
the  Peace  Conference,  does  not  overlook 
the  geographical  parallel  be'tween  Armenia 
and  Belgium  and  Ser\ia.  All  these  small 
nations  have  stood  in  the  path  of  the  in- 
vading Hun.  Armenia's  "  crime "  was 
that  she  lay  "  between  the  Turks  of 
Europe  and  their  Tatar  kinsmen  of  the 
Caucasus  and  Central  Asia.  Armenia's 
existence  was  "  incompatible  with  Pan- 
Turanianism."  In  the  spring  of  1918 
the  "  remnants  of  the  Armenians  "  held 
back  the  wave  of  the  Turkish  Army  from 
Persia  and  the  Caspian  Sea  for  five  months 
and  when  the  armistice  was  concluded 
"  bands  of  them  were  still  carrying  on  a 
gueriilla  warfare  in  the  hills."  We  read 
then: 

"  We  are  sure  to  hear  a  great  deal  about 
the  liberalism  of  the  Turk  in  the  near 
future,  but  centuries  have  proved  that  he 
is  incapable  of  reform.  He  is  mere  ap- 
petite, destroying  what  he  can  not  con- 
sume. Apart  from  its  iniquity,  his  policy 
of  extirpation  has  been  a  species  of  eco- 
nomic suicide,  for  it  has  killed  the  seeds  of 
productivity.  Fertile  lands  lie  sterile 
under  the  dead  hand  of  the  Turk,  whereas 
the  Armenians  are  among  the  most  prac- 
tical, intelligent,  industrious,  and  prolific 
races  of  the  East.  Each  one  of  these 
qualities  has  been  a  count  in  the  Turk's 
indictment  of  them;  but  whether  in  the 
character  of  ci\  ilizing  agents,  or  as  the  seed 
of  material  regeneration,  they  are  the  only 
possible  inheritors  of  the  soil  which  is 
historically  their  own. 

"  In  a  few  months  the  New  Armenia 
should  be  a  reality.  The  lifting  of  the 
dreadful  shadow  in  which  the  country 
has  been  shrouded  is  the  greatest  service 
that  the  war  has  done  for  civilization  in  the 
East.  Full  reparation  is  impossible,  but 
the  liberation  of  a  people  whose  name  has 
become  synonymous  with  martyrdom, "and 
who  have  long  been  thi'eatened  with  ex- 
tinction, will  ha\e  been  acliieved.  The 
extraordinary  endurance  of  the  Armenians 
under  persecution,  their  faithfulness  to 
their  nationality  and  religion,  is  a  certain 
pledge  of  the  future  solidarity  of  the 
race." 


A  Complicated  "  Run  In."—"  You'll  get 
run  in,"  said  the  pedestrian  to  the  cyclist, 
"  if  you  ride  without  a  light." 

"  You'll  get  run  into,"  responded  the 
rider  as  he  knocked  the  other  down. 

"  You'll  get  run  in,  too  !"  said  the  police- 
man, as  he  stcpt  forward  and  seized  the 
cyclist. 

Just  then  another  scorcher  came  along 
without  a  light,  so  the  policeman  wjis  run 
into,  too,  and  had  to  run  in  two. —  Tit-Bits. 


A    Sheep    in    Wolfs    (  lo(hing.      A    man 

was  juiiiislied  ;il  (lalesliead  (lie  oilier  day 
for  selling  four  bottles  of  eohl  tea  us 
whisky.  He,  no  doubt,  thought  he  was 
safe  in  assuming  that,  as  things  are.  no 
one  would  know  the  diflferonce. — Tftc  /'a,ss- 
iitg  iShow, 
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Which     "^ 
of  These  Grands 
DoYouOwn 


Acoustigrand 

Brambach 

Baldwin 

J,  Bauer  &  Co. 

Behning 
Bush  &  Gerts 


Bush  &  Lane 

A.  B.  Chase 

Chickering 

Christman 

Melville  Clark 

Conover 


Doll  &  Sons 
Emerson 

Estey 

Everett 

Fischer 

Jesse  French  & 

Sons 


Haddorff 

Haines  Bros. 

Hallet  &  Davis 

Hardman 
Ivers  &  Pond 


— Who    Is 
Our  Piano  ? 


QHOULD  you  come  home  some  night  and  hear  wonderful 
music  from  your  Grand  Piano  with  no-one  seated  at  the  keys, 
don't  be  surprised.     It  means  that  a  Reproducing  APOLLO 
Player  Action  has  been  installed  in  your  instrument. 

The  piano  looks  exactly  as  it  did  before,  but  at  the  touch  of 
a  button,  without  human  assistance  of  any  kind,  it  makes  your 
Grand  Piano  yield  music  that  is  a  true  and  exact  reproduction 
of  the  emotion— the  feeling — and  the  expression  of  a  great 
pianist,  or,  you  can  at  will,  put  your  own  interpretation  into 
the  selection. 

\VHicH  OF  These  Grand 

PIANOS  DO  Ml  OWN  ? 

No  matter  what  the  make,  size  or  style  of  the  Grand  Piano  you 
now  own,  it  can  be  fitted  with  the  Reproducing  APOLLO  Player  Action. 
It  does  not  noticeably  alter  the  appearance  of  your  instrument,  and 
can  be  installed  at  moderate  cost. 

Your  beautiful  Grand  Piano,  whose  tone  quality  has  doubtless  im- 
proved with  age,  may  be  silent,  but  it  can  easily  be  fitted  with  this  con- 
cealed Action  which  supplies  the  one  thing  it  now  lacks — life. 

Examine  the  photograph  at  the  top  of  this  page  and  see  if  you  can 
locate  the  device.  It  is  well  nigh  invisible  and  only  a  slight  electric  cord 
reveals  its  presence  until  you  desire  the  music  it  makes  possible. 

Write  to  us  for  full  particulars  and  'prices. 

Melville  Clark  Piano  Co.,  Manufacturers 
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25  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 


Reproducing 
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of  These  Grands 
DoYouOwn 


Wm.  Knabe  & 

Co. 

Kranich  &  Bach 

Krakauer  Bros. 

C.  Krutzmann 

&Co. 

Ludwig 

Lyon  &  Healy 


Mason  &  Hamlin 

Mathushek 

McPhail 

Mehlin  &  Sons 

Henry  F.  Miller 

Packard 


Poole 

Price  &  Teeple 

Adam  Schaaf 

Shoninger 

Sohmer  &  Co. 

Starr 


Player^ciion 


THIS  ACTION  CAN  BE  INSTALLED  IN  ANY  GRAND  PIANO  FROM  THE 
HIGHEST  TYPE  TO  THE  LESS  EXPENSIVE  MAKES 


Steinway  &  Sons 

Sterling 

Stultz  &  Bauer 

Vose  &  Sons 

Weber 

Wissner 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


ONE  of  the  lew  war-puetns  that  will 
long  remain  famous,  it  is  generally 
agreed,  is  "In  Flanders  Fields,"  by  the 
late  Lieut.-Col.  John  McCrae,  M.D.  Now 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  see  that  his 
appealing  call  to  arms  in  these  verses 
was  not  a  mere  chance  shot,  for  in  a 
volume  entitled  "In  Flanders  Fields,  and 
Other  Poems"  {G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons) 
are  several  striking  proofs  of  his  genuine 
poetic  gift.  Appended  to  the  poems  is  a 
memoir  by  Sir  Andrew  Maephail,  together 
with  some  letters  wTitten  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  McCrae.  Imagination  and  feeling 
are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  lines 
entitled — 

THE  ANXIOUS  DEAD 

By  Lieut.-Col.  John  McCrae 

O  Kuns,  fall  .silent  till  the  dead  men  hear 
Above  their  heads  the  legion.s  pressing  on: 

(These  fought  their  flglit  in  time  of  bitter  fear, 
And  died  not  knowing  how  the  day  had  gone.) 

O  flashing  muzzles,  pause,  and  let  them  .see 
The  eoming  dawn  that  streaks  the  sky  afar; 

Then  let  your  mighty  chorus  witness  be 

To  them,  and  Cicsar,  that  we  still  make  war. 

Tell  ihem,  O  guns,  tliat  we  have  heard  their  call. 
Thai   we  have  sworn,  and  will  not  turn  aside. 

That  we  will  onward  till  we  win  or  fall, 

That  we  will  keep  the  faith  for  which  they  died. 

Bid  them  be  patient,  and  some  day.  anon, 
They  shall  feel  earth  en  wrapt  in  silence  deep: 

Shall  greet,  in  wonderment,  the  quiet  dawn. 
And  in  content  may  turn  them  to  their  sleep. 

Another  poem  insjured  by  those  who 
fell  in  liattle  is  "The  IJneonqucred  Dead," 
which  bears  as  a  text  the  newspajjer 
line — "  .  .  .  defeated,  with  grt^at  loss." 
It  is  a  glowing  expres.sion  of  the  invincible 
spirit  of  the  Allied  fighters  on  land  and  sea. 

THE  UNCONQUERED  DEAD 

By  Lieut. -Coi^.  .Iohx  McCr.^e 

Not  we  the  conquered!     Not  to  us  the  blame 
Of  them  that  flee,  of  them  that  basely  yield; 

Nor  ours  the  shout  of  victory,   the  fame 
Of  them  that  van(|uisli  in  a  stricken  field. 

That  day  of  battle  in  the  dusty  heat 

W(>  lay  anfl   heard   the  bullets  swish  and  sing 

l.,lke  .scythes  amid  the  over-ripened   wheat, 
And  we  the  harvest  of  their  garnering. 

Some  yielded.     No,  not  we!     Not  we,  we  swear 
By  these  our  wounds;  this  trench  upon  the  hill 

Where  all  the  shell-strewn  earth  is  seamed  and 
bare, 
Was  ours  to  keep;  and  lo!  we  have  it  still. 

We  might  have  yielded,  even  we,  but  death 
C'ame  for  our  helper;  like  a  sudden  flood 

The  crashing  darkness  fell.;  our  painful  breath 
We  drew   with  gasps  amid   the  choking  blood. 

The  roar  fell  faint  and  farther  olT,  and  soon 
Sank  to  a  foolish  humming  in  our  ears. 

Like  crickets  in  the  long,  hot  afternoon 
Among  the  wheat-fields  of  the  olden  years. 

Before  our  eyes  a  boundless  wall  of  red 

Shot  through  by  sudden  streaks  of  jagged  pain! 

Then  a  slow-gathering  darkness  overhead 
And  rest  came  on  us  Tike  a  quiet  rain. 

Not  we  the  contpiered!     Not  to  us  the  shame. 

Who  hold  our  earthen  ramparts,  nor  shall  cease 
To  hold  them  ever;  victors  we,  who  came 

In  that  fierce  moment  to  our  honortxl  peace. 

Timely  in  thought  as  well  as  vivid  In 
imagery  are  the  lines  entitled  "Anarchy." 
Reports  of  the  carnage  and  chaos  throttling 
Russia    and    parts    of    Germany    to-day 


iiiiHiediulely  come  to  one"s  mind  in  reading 
the  following: 

ANARCHY 

By  Lieut.-Col.  John  McCrae 
I  saw  a  city  filled  with  lust  and  shame. 

Where   men,    like   wolves,    slunk    through    the 
grim  half-light; 
And  sudden,  in  the  midst  of  it,  there  came 

One  who  spoke  boldly  for  the  cause  of  Right. 

And.  speaking,  fell   before  that  brutish   race 
Like  some  poor  wren  that  shrieking  eagles  tear, 

AVhile  brute  Dishonor,  with  her  bloodless  face. 
Stood   by   and   smote   his   lips  that    moved   in 
prayer. 

"Speak  not  of  God!     In  centuries  that  word 
Hath   not    been    uttered!     Our   own   king   are 
we." 

An<l  God  stretched  forth  His  finger  as  He  heard 
And  o'er  it  ca,st  a  thousand  leagues  of  sea. 

In  "The  Song  of  the  Derelict,"  the  poet 
presents  the  novel  image  of  a  derelict 
craft  at  once  complaining  against  the  sea 
and  taunting  it. 

THE  SONG   OF  THE  DERELICT 

By  Libit. -Col.  John  M(Ch.\e 

Ye  have  simg  me  your  songs,  ye  have  chanted 
your  rimes. 

(I  scorn  your  beguiling,  O  sea!) 
Ye  fondle  me  now,  but  to  strike  me  betimes, 

(A  treacherous  lover,  the  sea!) 
Once  I  saw  as  1  lay,  half-awash  in  the  night, 
A  hull  in  the  gloom — a  quick  hail — and  a  light 
And  I  lurched  o'er  to  leeward  and  saved  her  for 
spite 

From  the  doom  that  ye  meted  to  me. 

I   wa.s  sister  to   Terrible,  seventy-four. 

(Yo  ho!  for  the  swing  of  the  sea!) 
And  ye  sank  her  in  fathoms  a  thousand  or  more 

(Alas!  for  the  might  of  the  sea!) 
Ye  taunt  me  and  sing  me  her  fate  for  a  sign! 
What  harm  can  ye  wreak  more  on  me  or  on  mine'' 
Ho,  bniggart!      I  care  not  for  boasting  of  thine — 

.\  fig  for  the  wrath  of  the  sea! 

Some  night   to  the  lee  of  iIk^  land  I  sliall  steal. 

I  Heigh-ho  to  be  home  from  the  sea!) 
.No  pilot  l)ut  Death  at  the  rudderless  wheel. 

(None  knoweth  the  harbor  as  he!) 
To  lie  where  the  slow  tide  creeps  hither  and  fro 
And  the  shifting  sand  laps  mc  aroinid.  for  I  know 
That  my  gallant  old  crew  are  in  Port  long  ago — 

For  eviT  at  i)eac('  with  the  sea! 

A  romance  is  recorded  in  "Then  and 
Now,"  the  sentiment  of  which  is  as 
admirtible  for  the  grace  of  its  e.xpression  as 
for  tlie  nol)ility  of  its  character.  Another 
noteworthy  point  about  these  lines  is  that 
in  their  brief  e.vpanse  we  have  a  picture 
of  a  whole  village  street  as  well  as  the  story 
of  two  lives. 

THEN  AND  NOW 
Bv  LiEi  T.-CoL.  John  McCr.\e 

Beneath  her  window  in  the  fragrant  night 

I   half  forget   how  truant   years  have  llown 
Since   I   looked  u])  to  see  her  chamber-light. 

Or  catch,  perchance,  her  slender  shadow  thrown 
Upon  the  ca.sement;  but  the  nodding  leaves 

Sweep  lazily  across  the  unlit  pane. 
And  lo  and  fro  beneath  the  shadowy  eaves. 

Like  restless  birds,  the  breath  of  coming  rain 
Cr(!eps,  lilac-laden,  up  the  village  street 

When  all  is  still,  as  if  the  very  trees 
Were  listening  for  the  coming  of  her  feet 

That   come    no    more;    yet,    lest    I    we<>p,    the 
breeze 
.Sings  some  forgot  (en  song  of  those  old  years 
rnlil  my  heart  grows  far  loo  glad  for  tears. 

In  "  I  iLsolvtHl"  a  similar  IhcMu-  is  treated 
in  different  fashion.  Through  all  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel MeCrae's  poetry  there  is  an 


undercurrent  of  meiancholx-,  which  is  not 
morbid,  however,  becatise  of  the  robust 
spirit  of  the  man. 

UNSOLVED 

By  Lieut.-Col.  John  McCrae 

Amid  my  l)ooks  I  lived  the  hiuTying  years. 

Disdaining  kinship  with   my  fellow   man; 
Alike  to  me  were  lumian  smiles  and  tears. 

I  cared  not   whither  Earth's  great  life-stream 
ran, 
Till  as  I  knelt  before  my  moldered  shrine. 

God  made  me  look  into  a  woman's  eyes; 
And  1,  who  thought  all  earthly  wisdom  mine. 

Knew  m  a  moment  that  the  eternal  skies 
Were  measured  but  in  incnes.  to  the  que.st 

That  lay  before  me  in  that  mystic  gaze. 
"Surely  I  have  been  errant:  it  is  best 

That   I   should   tread   with    men    their  human 
ways." 
God  took  the  teacher,  ere  the  task  was  learned. 
And  to  my  lonely  books  again  I  turned. 

That  he  was  a  great  lover  of  children 
and  of  animals  we  are  assured  by  Sir 
Andrew  ^Maephail.  who  writes  in  tlie 
present  nnMuoir  that  ■"through  all  his 
life,  and  through  all  his  letters,  dogs  and 
children  followed  him  as  shadows  follow 
men."  To  walk  in  the  streets  with  him 
was  a  slow  procession  for,  "every  dog 
and  everj'  child  one  met  must  be  spoken 
to  and  each  made  answer."  The  following 
liru's  testify  to  his  natural  aft'ectiou  for 
children. 

SLUMBER  SONGS 

By  Lieut. -Col.  John  McCrae 

Sleep,  little  eyes 

That  brim  with  childish  tears  amid  thy  play. 
Be  comforted!      No  grief  of  night  can  weigh 
Against  the  joys  that  throng  thy  coming  day. 

Sleep,  little  heart! 

There  is  no  place  in  Slumberland  for  tears; 
Life  soon  enough  will   bring  its  chilling  fears 
And  sorrows  that  will  dim  the  after  years. 
Sleep,  little  heart! 

All,  little  eyes. 

Dead  blos-soms  of  a  springtime  long  ago. 
That  life's  storm  crusht  and  left  to  lie  below 
The  benediction  of  the  falling  .snow! 

.Sleep,  little  heart. 

That  cea.sed  so  long  ago  its  frantic  beat! 

The  years  that  come  and  go  with  sileiU  feet 

Have  naught  to  tell  save  this — that  rest  is  sweet. 

Dear  little  heart. 

A  splendid  note  of  courageous  resigna- 
tion is  sounded  in  \\\v  |)oem  cjilled 
"Recompense,"  which  may  well  be  remem- 
bered l)y  any  who  experience  moments  of 
discontent. 

RECOMPENSE 
By  Lieut.-Col.  .Ioii.v  McCrae 

I  saw  two  sowers  in  Life's  Held  at   moni. 

To  whom  came  one  In  angel  gui.se  and  said. 
"  Is  it  for  labor  that  a  man  is  bom'.' 

"Lo;  I  am  Ka.se.  Come  ye  and  eat  my  bread'" 
Then  gladly  one  forsook  his  task  undone 

And  with  the  Tempter  went  his  slothful  %\ay. 
The  other  tolled  until  the  setting  sun 

With  stealing  shadows  blurre*!  the  dusty  tiay. 

Ere  harvest   time,  ui)on  cwrth's  peact-ful  breast 
Kach  laid  him  down  among  the  unrcapinu  di'iid. 

"Labor  hath  other  recompense  than  rest. 
KIse  were  the  toih-r  Ilk*'  the  fool,"  1  s;iid: 

"(iod  meteth  him  not  less,  but  rather  more 
BiTause  he  sowed  and  others  reape<l  his  store." 

A  resem'^'aiice  to  the  foregoing  jioem 
will     be     noiiced     ou     reading     "In     l>iie 
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^fdwood 

and  your  milk  supply 

What  has  California  Redwood  to  do  with  youi 
milk  supply? 

Just  this  — it  is  the  best  known  material  for  silos. 
And  the  silo  which  provides  green,  milk-producing 
feed  for  cows  at  all  seasons,  makes  it  possible  for  you 
to  have  milk  at  reasonable  price  the  year  round! 

One  of  the  severest  tests  to  which  a  wood  can  be 
put  is  its  use  in  silos.  And  because  Redwood  has 
proved  itself  to  be  the  ideal  silo  material,  shows  that 
it  has  qualities  which  particularly  adapt  it  to  many 
exacting  industrial  and  building  purposes. 

For  instance,  when  properly  seasoned.  Redwood 
does  not  shrink,  swell,  or  warp.  Its  peculiar  and  regu- 
lar cellular  construdlion  makes  it  a  non-condu(5lor  of 
heat  and  cold  and  prevents  extremes  of  temperature 
from  affedling  the  silage.  It  resists  rot  and  chemical 
action  because  of  a  natural  preservative  that  per- 
meates every  fibre.  And,  unlike  many  other  woods, 
it  is  free  from  pitch  or  resin,  and  hence  resists  fire  to 
a  remarkable  degree. 

There  is  no  better  wood  than  Redwood  for  tanks  and  vats, 
piping,  mudsills,  posts  and  foundations,  and  other  construction 
in  contact  with  soil  or  weather,  for  slow-burning  construction, 
railroad  ties,  all  exterior  uses,  interior  finish,  and  countless  spe- 
cialty uses. 

Redwood  is  light,  but  strong,  and  does  not  have  to  be  pro- 
tected by  artificial  preservatives. 

Send  for  these  instructive  and  interesting  booklets:  "Redwood  on 
the  Farm,  "  "Redwood  for  the  Engineer, "  "Redwood  Block  Paving, " 
"Redwood  Lattice  Trusses,'*  "Specialty  Uses  of  Redwood,"  "Cali- 
fornia Redwood  Homes."  They  are  free.  In  writing  please  mention 
your  architect.  Your  lumber  dealer  probably  carries  Redwood.  If  not, 
write  us  and  your  requirements  will  be  supplied.  We  will  be  glad  to 
answer  questions  about  the  use  of  Redwood  for  any  purpose. 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 
7  1 4  Exposition  Btftlding,  San  Francisco 

Califbritia  Redwood 

Resists  fire  and  rot 

MEMBERS  OF  CALIFORNIA   REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 
Albion  Lumber  Co.    Bayside  Lumber  Co.       Dolbeer  Carson  Lumber  Co 
Hobbs-Wall  Co.    Holmes-Eureka  Lumber  Co.    Little  River  Redwood  Co 
Northwestern  Redwood  Co. 

All  ofSan  Francisco.  Eastern  Representatives, 

Redwood  Sales  Co.,  Exposition  Building,  San  Francisco 

The  Paci6c  Lumber  Co.,  San  Francisco 

10}  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City.     Lumber  Exchange  Bldg., Chicago, 1 11 

Union  Lumber  Co.       Goodyear  Redwood  Co.        Glen  Blair  Lumber  Co 

Irvine  &  Muir  Lumber  Co.  Mendocino  Lumber  Co. 

All  of  San  Francisco.  Eastern  Representatives, 

C.  A.  Goodyear  Lumber  Co.,  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111 
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SHOWERS 
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to  lour  Business 

The  plant  that  has  the  best  convenience 
attracts  and  holds  the  pick  of  lahor.  A  worth 
while  workman  prefers  employment  where  he 
can    leave    for    home,  after  a    day's  grimy 

toil,  with  a  presentable  appearance.  Speakman 
huinstrial  Showers  and  Wash-l'p  Fixtures  permit 
washing-uj) — the  sanitary  way — in  fresh  runninj; 
water.  They  are  rugge<lly  built  to  stand  industrial 
service.  Simj)le  to  operate.  Any  required  temjier- 
ature  iseasih-  maintained.  The  no-l)lowout  Kas-Bras 
Shower  Head  will  withstand  the  hardest  pressure. 

Speakman  Industrial  Showers  are  made  in  many  styles,  types 
and  values. 

You  will  be  interested  in  seeing  our  new  Shower  booklet  de- 
s-  ribing  more  fully  this  modern,  sanitary  industrial  equipment. 
A  Postal  will  bring  it. 

Speakman  Showers  average  in  variety  frcm  the  quickly  attached 
I'nrlable  Shmvtr  to  the  most  luxurious  needle  shouers  for  home  and 
institutions. 


Battery 
otW2180 
WuBh-Up  Fixturet 


Speakman  Company 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
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!  Season."  The  thought  that  our  labor  in 
life  is  a  guerdon  in  itself,  regardless  of  what 
we  may  actually  gather  from  it,  is  again 
put  forth  convincingly. 

j  IN  DUE  SEASON 

By  Lieut.-Col.  John  McChae 

If  night  should  come  and  find  me  at  my  toil. 

When  all  Life's  day  I  had,  tho  faintly,  wrought. 
And  shallow  furrows,  deft  in  stony  soil. 

Were  all  my  labor:     Shall  I  count  it  naught 

If  only  one  poor  gleaner,  weak  of  hand. 
Shall  pick  a  scanty  sheaf  where  I  have  sown? 

"Nay,  for  of  thee  the  Master  doth  demand 
Thy  work:  the  harvest  rests  with  Him  alone." 

A  quaint  melody  moves  through  the 
verses  entitled  "Eventide,"  in  which  we 
find  also  a  thought  that  is  both  cheering 
and  consoling. 

EVENTIDE 

By  LiEUT.-CoL.  John  McCrae 

The  day  is  past  and  the  toilers  cease: 
The  land  grows  dim  'mid  the  shadows  gray. 
And  hearts  are  glad,  for  the  dark  brings  peace 
At  the  close  of  day. 

Each  weary  toiler,  with  lingering  pace. 
As  he  homeward  turns,  with  the  long  day  done. 
Looks  out  to  the  west,  with  the  light  on  his  face 
Of  the  setting  sim. 

Yet  some  see  not  (with  their  sin-dimmed  eyes) 
The  promise  of  rest  in  the  fading  light: 
But  the  clouds  loom  dark  in  the  angry  Kkies 
At  the  fall  of  night. 

And  some  sec  only  a  gold(!n  sky 
Where  the  elms  their  welcoming  arms  stretch  wide 
To  the  calling  rooks,  as  they  homeward  fly 
At  the  eventide. 

It  speaks  of  peace  that  comes  after  strife. 
Of  the  rest  He  sends  to  the  hearts  He  trie<l. 
Of  the  calm  that  follows  the  stormie«t  life — 
God's  eventide. 

An  echo  of  the  poet's  philosophy  of 
resignation  is  also  to  be  heard  in  "A  Song 
of  Comfort,"  which  carries  as  te.xt  two  liiu-s 
from  Eugene  Field. 

A  SONG   OV  COMFORT 

By  LiEUT.-CoL.  John  McCrab 

"  Sleep,  weary  ones,  while  ye  may — 
Sleep,  oh,  sleep!" 

— Eugene  Field. 

Thro'  Maytime  blo.ssoms.  with  whisper  low. 
The  soft  wind  sang  to  the  dead  below: 
"Think  not  with  regret  on  the  Springtime's  song 
And  the  task  ye  left  while  your  hands  were  strong- 
The  song  would  have  ceased  when  the  Spring  was 

pa.st. 
And  the  task  that  was  joyous  be  weary  at  last." 

To  the  winter  sky  when  the  nights  wen-  long 
The  tree-tops  tossed  with  a  ci-aseless  song: 
"  Do  ye  think  with  regret  on  the  sunny  days 
And  the  path  ye  left,  with  its  untnKl  ways? 
The  sun  might  sink  in  a  storm-cloud's  frown 
.\nd  the  path  grow  rough  when  the  night  came 
t!own." 

In  the  gray  twilight  of  the  .•lUlunin  e\  es. 
It  sighed  as  it  sang  through  tho  dying  leaves: 
"  Ye  think  with  regret  that  the  world  w.is  bright. 
That  your  path  was  short  and  your  ta.>ik  was  light : 
The  path,   tho  short,  was  jjcrhaps  the  best. 
.\n(l  the  toil  was  sweet,  that  it  IimI  to  n*st." 

By  way  of  suppleuuiiting  the  group  of 
poetic  tributt^s  to  Colonel  Itoosevelt  which 
wi'  i)ublish('d  last  week,  wc  iin.sciit  a  few 
adtlilioual  pocuis  of  varied  eharactcr  on 
the  same  inspiring  theme.  ^lany  writers 
bfhold  Iloosevflt  already  established  jimoim 
the  immortals.  .Vmong  them  is  .lohu 
.Terome  Hooney,  whose  sonnet  we  quote 
from  the  Hnltimore  .\  c»'6.    The  feeling  that 
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"  we  can  not  think  of  him  as  of  the  dead  " 
is  exprest  with  sincerity  and  with  good 
craftsmanship. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

By  John  Jehome  Rodney 

We  can  not  think  of  Wm  as  of  the  dead, 
The  ancient  dead  whose  ghostly  caravan 
Treads  the  dim  ages  since  the  world  began. 

We  can  not  see  that  liigh  erected  head 

Lie  in  the  dust  whence  all  the  dream  has  fled; 
Stern,    mighty    Death   has   neither   power   nor 

plan 
To  rule  the  spirit  of  the  valiant  man 

Who  mito  Immortality  is  wed. 

Life  is  the  pulsing,  radiant  victor  here. 
For  he  and  Life  together  held  the  day 
Down  many  a  stern,  beleaguer'd  road. 
Wherefore,   as  falls   our  unashamed   tear. 
We  flame  our  greetings  on  his  starward  way 
To  Life's  unfading  and  supreme  abode. 

In  the  New  York  Times,  Marie  L. 
Eglinton  pictures  Roosevelt  as  Ulysses 
who  has  left  his  native  shore,  but  not 
without  bequeathing  to  those  who  remain 
behind  a  priceless  legacy. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

By  Marie  L.  Eglinton 

Cone  is  Ulysses!     From  his  native  shores. 
Which  knew  and  loved  his  tread,  his  bark  has 

pushed. 
Urging  a  path  through  waves  and  ways  unknown. 
Gone  is  Ulysses!     How  his  eager  soul. 
Forever  questing  where  high  virtue  gleamed. 
Led  us  to  newer  conquests,  further  peaks 
From  which  our  eyes  beheld  still  wider  views! 
He  gave  us  vision  when  our  souls  were  cold; 
Gave  us  liis  own  most  ardent  zeal  for  truth. 
For  justice,  for  our  nation's  name  and  fame! 
Gone  is  Ulysses!     Have  we  heart  to  sing 
His  perfect  praise?     One  fine  memorial — 
His  race's  reverent  love — attests  his  worth; 
"Most  blameless  he,"  and  so  he  needs  not  praise. 
"Death  closes  all""?     Ah,  no:  to  such  an  one 
Death   brings   new   life — if  here   or   there,    who 

knows? 
One  thing  is  sm-e:  his  purpose  holds  for  us. 
That  newer  world  he  sought  is  ours  to  seek — 
A  world  of  justice,  kindhness,  and  truth. 
Founded  on  stedfast  honor,  swept  by  airs 
Of  purest  freedom.     This,  his  noble  aim. 
He  leaves  to  us,  a  priceless  legacy — 
A  lodestar!     Let  us  follow  it,  and  himl 


A  touching  tribute  which  embodies 
Roosevelt's  last  words  is  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses  by  Edith  Evans,  which  we 
quote  from  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Republican: 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

By  Edith  EvAivts 

"Put  out  the  Ught,  please."     These  last  words  he 

said 
On  whom  now  light  eternal  shines.     For  him 
No  burden  of  the  slow  and  fading  years. 
With  consciousness  of  an  impending  blow. 
The  sword  of  Damocles  above  liis  head. 
About  to  faU  and  bring  oblivion 

No,  it  were  best  to  go  while  still  the  strength 

Of  his  great  manhood  unabated  stood. 

And  matched  his  mighty  spirit,  which,  untamed 

By  strain  and  travail  of  the  passing  days. 

Still   sprang    toward    longed-for   action    when   it 

seemed 
The  time  was  ripe  to  serve  his  country  best. 

Now  he  rests. 
His  work  on  earth  was  done — else  he  had  stayed 
To  finish  it.     No  life  goes  incomplete 
Back  to  its  maker,  tho  our  earthly  eyes 
Not  always  road  the  story  to  its  end. 
The  end?     For  him  it's  but  the  beginning, 
A  sure  presage  of  immortaUty. 
Such  souls  were  never  made  to  be  destroyed. 
But  to  go  on  and  on,  to  wider  fields 
And  new  achievements,  fitted  to  the  powers 
Which  here  on  earth  were,  as  a  sacred  trust. 
Held  blamele-ss.  stainless,  and  inviolate. 


KOHLER 

^AoMEANS  A  KITCHEN  SINK 

Like  the  famous  Viceroy  built-in  bathtub 
and  every  other  Kohler  product,  this 
kitchen  sink  is  endowed  with  an  unusual 
beauty  and  durability  by  the  covering  of 
pure-white  enamel,  into  which  is  inconspic- 
uously glazed  the  mark  of  quality 
—KOHLER. 

It  is  a  worthy  Kohler  creation,  from  the 
attractive,  simple  design  to  this  immacu- 
late, matchless  enamel  covering  which 
protects  it  against  the  hard  knocks  of 
daily  service. 

It  is  more  than  an  expression  of  mere 
handicraft;  it  is  a  masterpiece  into  which 
has  been  wrought  the  spirit  of  well-doing 
which  only  can  come  of  loyal  and  contented 
workmanship  born  of  the  high  ideals  of  a 
great  community  center. 

*'He  who  toils  here  hath  set  his  mark." 
This  is  the  Kohler  motto  of  excellence  by 
which  the  Kohler  line  of  enameled  plumb- 
ing ware  has  always  meant  so  much  to  the 
worthy  plumber,  architect,  and  the  world 
of  Kohler  users. 

Let  us  send  you,  with  our  compliments, 
an  interesting  book  which  pictures  and 
describes  the  Kohler  method  and  the 
Kohler  line. 

KOHLER  OF  KOHLER 

Kohler  Co. ,   Kohler,  Wisconsin 

Shipping  Point,   Sheboygan,   Wis. 

AND  TWELVE  AMERICAN  BRANCHES 


MANUFACTURERS    OF    ENAMELED    PLUMBING    WARE 
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PERSONAL   -   GLIMPSES 


THROUGH  SIX  DAYS  OF  HEROISM 
WITH  THE   "LOST  BATTALION" 


A  PLAIN  tale  of  sufYering  and  endur- 
ance in  that  most  heroic  incident  of 
the  Argonne  advance,  the  fight  of  the 
"Lost  Battalion,"  is  told  by  Private 
Robert  Manson,  who  was  orderly  to  Maj. 
Charles  W.  Whittlesey  throughout  the  six 
days'  action.  Major  Whittlesey,  known  as 
"Go-to-h3ll  Whittlesey,"  in  honor  of  the 
reply  he  is  said  to  have  sent  back  to  the 
German  demand  for  his  surrender,  has  re- 
fused to  discuss  more  than  the  outlines 
of  the  action,  and  the  stories  from  other 
sources  have  mostly  been  filled  mth 
flamboyant  praise,  which  only  tends  to 
confuse  matters  when  the  plain  facts  are  as 
lieroic  as  any  number  of  adjectives  could 
make  them.  It  is  wth  these  plain  facts 
that  Private  Manson  deals.  Some  of  them 
may  be  new  to  us  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  as,  for  instance,  the  mention  of 
that  American  barrage  whi<^li  fell  short  and 
killed  some  of  those  whom  it  was  meant  to 
save,  and  of  those  "nine  boys"  who  decided 
"to  leave  at  sunset,  altho  they  had  no 
])crmission  to  do  so."  Private  Manson  is 
jjroud  to  be  known  as  a  "plain  buck 
private,"  and  the  story  he  tells  has  all  the 
"punch,"  directness,  and  simple  vigor  of 
those  most  numerous  and  important 
heroes  of  the  Great  War.  He  wTites  in 
The  American  Hebrew  for  March  7: 

In  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon,  I  was 
in  a  concrete  Gorman  dugout,  with  Major 
Whittlesey,  when  orders  came  from  the 
Golf>nel  to  take  a  given  objective  and  hold 
it  regardless  of  cost  in  casualties.  At  2:30 
that  afternoon,  October  2,  the  battalion 
was  to  make  the  drive  and  they  would  be 
supported  by  flanking  regiments  and  by 
artillery.  That  night,  and  for  five  other 
nights  and  days  we  fought,  and  out  of 
the  660  men  who  started  the  drive,  2.50 
survived. 

After  heavy  fighting  we  penetrated  the 
German  line,  gaining  our  objective  just 
at  sundown.  We  were  located  on  the 
northern  slope  of  a  bleak,  unsheltered 
ravine.  Some  of  the  men  stood  guard 
while  the  others  dug  themselves  into  the 
hillside  for  shelter  from  the  shrapnel  and 
bullets.  Then  night  settled  over  the  forest, 
and  we  were  ordered  to  be  as  quiet  as 
possible,  as  any  noise  would  give  away  our 
position  to  the  Hun. 

On  Thursday,  October  3,  we  tried  to 
send  messages  through,  but  found  our 
runners  at  the  nearest  post  either  killed 
or  captured.  Patrols  were  sent  out  to 
r(;connoiter,  and  then  we  knew  that  we 
were  completely  surrounded;  surrounded 
on  a  bleak,  unsheltered  ravine,  with  the 
German  Army  on  a  cliff  above,  and  with 
a  powerful  German  detachment  deeply 
entrenched  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine. 
Enemy  troops  were  so  close  that  we 
could  hear  the  calls  and  orders  of  the  men. 
If  we  showed  ourselves  in  the  openings 
of  the  wooded  forest,  we  oould  be  reached 


by  German  machine  guns,  rifles,  and 
trench-mortars. 

On  the  second  day,  October  4,  no  help 
had  come,  and,  realizing  our  true  situation, 
runners  volunteered  to  carry  tidings  back 
to  regiment  headquarters.  Two  brave 
lads — Private  Bottell  and  P*rivate  Frail — 
tried  to  make  their  way  through.  Both 
were  encountered  by  a  number  of  machine 
guns  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Frail  was 
killed,  but  Bottell  got  back,  after  a  bullet 
had  passed  through  his  helmet,  slightly 
tearing  his  forehead.  Gee,  what  a  close 
shave ! 

Patrols  were  sent  out  at  different  times, 
and  in  most  cases  did  not  return.  All  day 
long  Jerry  kept  shooting  potato-mashers — 
machine  guns  and  trench-mortars — from 
the  cliff  above  and  from  across  the 
ravine.  The  German  snipers  were  very 
active,  now  and  then  killing  or  wounding 
one  of  us.  At  one  time  a  trench-mortar 
shell  hit  so  close  to  my  hole  in  the  ground, 
that  I  was  completely  buried  and  for  a 
moment  or  two  I  thought  1  was  going  to 
a  rest-camp  (cemetery). 

We  had  sent  up  pigeons,  and  it  was  these 
couriers  of  the  air  that  carried  the  tidings 
to  the  other  Yanks  in  the  forest.  Early 
that  afternoon  the  American  artillery  sent 
over  a  barrage  which  lasted  two  hours. 
They  tried  to  get  the  Germans  on  the  cliff 
above,  but  fell  short.  I  am  not  saying 
we  had  poor  artillery-support.  No!  It 
has  been  proved  throughout  the  war 
that  a  barrage  oft«'n  falls  short.  It  was 
our  business  to  signal  back,  "Barrage 
short,"  but  what  signals  we  had  had 
already  been  spent  in  our  advances  since 
September  26. 

Sergeant-Major  Gaedeke  and  1  were 
sitting  in  our  hole  in  the  ground  at  the  time 
the  barrage  fell.  Our  dear  Major,  who 
was  but  five  feet  from  me  at  the  time, 
shouted,  "Go  to  the  left,  men."  Every- 
where about  us  the  ground  was  heaving 
and  shooting  up.  You  can  imagine  our 
excitement.  It  had  a  Wall  Street  panic 
beat  a  hundred  different  ways.  It  was  a 
case  of  lambs  with  us  all.  Some  stayed 
in  their  holes,  others  ran  to  the  left,  others 
to  the  right.  The  sergeant-major  ran  to 
the  right,  and  the  only  traces  we  found  of 
the  poor  lad  after  the  baiTage  was  his  hat 
and  gat  (pistol j.  Under  this  deadly  fire 
we  suffered  many  casualties.  The  groans 
of  the  wounded  and  the  dying  all  the  time 
made  the  place  an  inferno.  Sometimes  I 
imagine  I  still  hear  the  groans. 

The  food  problem  troubled  us  on  the 
third  day,  October  5.  What  little  food  we 
had  with  us  was  already  disposed  of.  For 
water  we  depended  on  a  muddy  stream  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  antl  on  one  clear, 
grateful  spring  that  bubbled  invitingly. 
But  each  trip  to  it  meant  exposure  to 
snipers.  One  instance  1  remember  is  wlien 
one  dough-boy  with  eight  canteens  went  to 
fetch  some  water.  Me  was  given  a  warm 
reception  by  the  II un,  and  returned  with 
two  canteens,  plugged  with  holes,  from 
which  the  water  was  streaming.  More 
than  one  lad  fell  in  an  attempt  to  get 
water. 

When  starting  the  Argonne  drive  we 
discarded  our  overcoats,  raincoats,  and 
blankets.  What  few  blankets  we  had  not 
turned  in,  in  our  rush  to  carry  the  ravine, 
were  used  for  the  wounded.  At  night,  or 
before  the  fog  had  lifted   in   the  morning, 


we  would  bury  the  dead  that  lay  on  the 
hillside.  The  ground  was  very  poor,  and 
in  most  eases  we  buried  them  in  their  own 
dugouts.  Many  of  us  were  too  weak  to 
dig  the  hard  soil.  Here  and  there  arms 
and  legs  could  be  seen  sticldng  out  of  the 
graves. 

Still  no  relief.  We  could  have  fought 
our  way  back  at  a  great  loss,  but  our 
Major  would  not  leave  the  wounded  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Hun.  He  would  walk  from 
one  to  another,  giving  us  good  cheer  and 
hope.  Every  daj-  planes  came  over  looking 
for  us  in  the  interminable  fog.  We  put 
out  our  battalion  panels  to  attract  the  air- 
men, but  such  was  the  lay  of  the  wooded 
ravine  that  the  airmen  could  not  see  us. 
And  the  air  was  so  foggy  that  we  often 
mistook  them  for  German  planes,  altho 
these,  too,  paid  us  a  caU.  Several  times  1 
saw  planes  drop  packages  which  I  later 
learned  included  munition,  blindages,  and 
"iron  rations" — chocolate,  the  soldier's 
delight. 

That  night  Jerry  attacked  us,  but  wt> 
fought  him  off. 

Our  casualties  increased  on  the  fourth 
day.  The  Major,  however,  was  as  cool  as 
ever.  His  hourly  message  to  the  men  was, 
"  Be  patient,  help  will  come."  As  1  watched 
him  from  my  hole  in  the  ground,  I  said  to 
myself,  "How  calm  he  is."  I  realize  now 
whv  they  call  him  "C^ool  Charles"  in  civil 
life". 

Just  before  dawn  we  were  again  attacked 
by  the  Germans.  Again  we  could  hear 
their  orders  and  commands,  hear  one  Hun 
speaking  to  another.  Not  once  did  we  try 
to  fight  our  way  baek.  We  had  been 
ordered  to  take  the  position  and  hold  it, 
and  we  were  obejing  orders.  Things 
looked  pretty  blue.  We  knew  that  efforts 
to  reach  us  were  unremitting.  We  knew 
that  help  would  come  from  the  Americans 
only  1,200  meters  away;  but  we  feared 
that  it  would  not  come  in  time. 

Then  we  heard  ver\-  heavy  firing  across 
tlie  ravine.  We  were  all  happy,  believing 
that  relief  was  coming  at  last,  and  that  the 
Hun  was  being  chased  out  from  around 
us  by  the  Americans.  But  we  were  in  a 
desperate  fi.\.  It  was  death  to  stay,  and 
the  chances  of  getting  back  to  our  lines 
were  one  to  a  hundred.  So  nine  of  the 
boys  decided  to  leave  at  sunset,  altho 
they  had  no  permission  to  do  so. 

When  the  fifth  day  dawned  we  still 
had  no  relief,  after  enduring  starvation 
exposure  to  rain  and  chill  Octol>er 
winds.  When  tiie  third  savag<>  attack 
came  before  tlusk  tliat  night  1  was  seeing 
mj'  finish. 

Just  before  the  last  attack  one  of  the 
nine  boys  who  had  gone  off  at  sunset  of  the 
day  before  returned  with  a  white  flag 
and  a  message  for  the  Major.  He  said 
that  they  had  encountered  a  German 
machine  gun,  five  were  killed,  and  he  and 
three  others  wounded  and  made  prisoners 
by  the  Gernuins.  The  Germans  had  fed 
the  fla^-bearer  on  bread,  soup,  beer,  and 
whisky,  continues  Private  Manson,  and 
entrusted  him  with  a  message: 

The  message,  written  in  English  by  a 
German  officer,  told  us  that  the  enemy 
was   aware   of   our   deplorable   condition; 
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The  first  gasoline  motoi 
propelled  road  wagon 
tbas  a  Skiden  in  1S77. 


S  E  L  D  E  N 


Among  the  numerous  users  of  SeldEN 
Trucks  are  many  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  established  business  organizations 
in  America. 

aLLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 

BOSTON  for  instance 

One  to  Five  Ton  Worm  Drive  Models.       Write  for  Jull  information. 

TRUCK    SALES    COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Personnel  Records  at  a  Glance 

An  Instant  Statistical  Record  Enabling 
You   to   Conserve  Man-  Power  and 
Employ   It   Efficiently   At   All    Times 

You  can  plan  production  efficiently — you  can  derive  the 
best  efforts  from  your  factory  employees  when  you  know — 
and  know  at  a  glance  what  work  they  can  do  proficiently 
when  you  face  any  emergency — the  location  of  each  worker 
—  duties  performed,  length  of  employment,  how  often 
absent,  accidents. 

You  can  realize  the  utmost  efficiency  from  your 
men  only  when  you  place  them  in  those  posi- 
tions where  each  man  serves  with  the  greatest 
effectiveness. 


•  » 


Visible  Card  Record  Equipment 


The  Miami  Copper  Co.  'a  Employment  Record*  on.a 
RAND  Revolving  Card  Index 


Adopting  .KC^%^LL9  Equipment  requires  no  re- 
adjustment of  your  present  system — it  fits  into 
any  system. 

You  don't  have  to  remove  cards  for  read- 
ing or  writing  —  which  often  results  in 
misfiling.  The  I^t^CD  '^'^^  seven 
distinct  transparent  color  signals  for  clas- 
sifying information.  Cards  easily  and 
quickly  removed,  replaced  or  added  with- 
out disturbing  arrangement — expansion 
is  unlimited. 

The  !R2^^^H3  is  adaptable  to  every  business,  large  and  small — it's  invaluable  in  every 
department  —  Credit,  Production,  Sales,  Purchasing,  Accounting,  Welfare.  It  is  used  by 
thousands  of  progressive  concerns. 

A  F*»iA7  \)^^I1  ICnrkiArn  I  Icf^ra*  U.  S.  Government.  Western  Electric  Co.,  Chicago*  United  Verde  Copper  Co.,  Jerome,  Ariz. 
t\     1  CW     VT  Cll-IVIlUWIl     V^bCIS.     Brown-Lipe-Chapin  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

North  Tonawanda  Musical  Instrument  Works,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

How  the  Miami  Copper  Co.  Capitalizes  Its  Employment  Records 


A  glance  at  the  employment  cards  on  their  ]rof%^03  Revolving  Index  and  they  know 
instantly  all  essential  employment  information  on  5,000  employees  —  location  in  mines, 
kind  of  employment,  nationality,  absent  record,  accidents,  etc.  They  Know  instantly  what 
men  and  the  number  that  are  in  each  vocation.  If  short  of  tinners,  for  instance,  ^^A^CO 
colored  signals  on  "alternate"  occupations,  tell  them  in  a  fiash  just  what  other  employees 
can  do  this  work.  There  is  a  different  color  signal  for  each  occupation.  They  are  always 
ready  for  any  emergency. 

The  Absent  Record  Card  tells  how  many  times  absent,  cause,  d-^tes — a  condensed  report 
without  writing  any  figures.  And  this  report  covers  five  years.  On  reverse  side  of  card 
they  know  the  accidents,  dates,  kinds,  injuries — everything. 

The  RlrtL^CD  will  enable  them  to  make  up  reports  for  the  Government,  State  Industrial 
Insurance — in  one-tentli  usual  time. 


Investigate  the  JSCA^iJLJ— write  to-day  on  your  business  letterhead — tell  us  your  employ- 
ment problems — we'll  send  you  worth-while  information. 


The 


Company, 


1750  Rand  Building,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Originators  and  Patentees  of  Visible  Indexing 


that  they  knew  we  were  rimning  short  of 
ammunition,  and  that  we  had  had  no  food 
for  a  number  of  days.  "For  the  sake  of 
your  wounded,  for  humanity's  sake,"  the 
message  continued,  "give  up.  Deal  kindly 
with  the  prisoner  we  send  hack." 

But  our  Major  would  rather  die  than 
surrender.  Every  time  1  think  of  him  he 
reminds  me  of  Custer's  last  fight.  About 
an  hour  after  the  Major's  refusal,  Jerry 
attacked  us.  Our  stock  of  ammunition 
had  run  low,  and  we  were  so  weak  we 
could  hardly  drag  ourselves  to  our  feet. 
What  we  endured  is  hardly  believable. 
Some  chewed  roots  of  trees,  leaves,  and 
tobacco.  I  never  chewed  tobaceo  before, 
but  I  tried  a  pinch  of  Bull  Durham.  I  felt 
like  a  man  who  is  seasick,  and  wants  to 
throw  up,  but  can't. 

Some  of  us  wrote  short  messages,  each 
entrusting  his  to  some  pal  on  the  chance 
that  his  pal  might  get  through  alive.  There 
were  some  thanks  whispered  for  the  little- 
chronicled  deeds  of  kindness  the  week  had 
witnessed.  Here  and  there  men  promised 
to  kill  each  other  rather  than  be  taken 
prisoner.  But  we  fought  off  the  Hun.  In 
the  last  attack  the  Germans  were  so  close 
to  us  that  we  could  make  them  out  in  the 
darkness.  And  we  sure  did  give  them  a 
rousing  reception!  In  the  last  moment 
of  the  attack  we  lost  one  of  our  best  of- 
ficers, Lieutenant  Schenk,  well  worthy  of 
decoration. 

Then  all  grew  quiet.  We  lay  in  fear 
and  dread  of  another  attack,  when  a  call 
for  Major  Whittlesey  rent  the  quiet  of  the 
night.  "We  are  on  your  right,  the  307th." 
The  Major  answered  from  his  hole  in  the 
gi'ound.  Again  the  voice  rang  out,  "We 
have  come,  we  are  bringing  rations  for 
the  men." 

It  was  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life. 
I  was  hysterical.  I  laughed  and  cried  for 
joy.  I  felt  like  a  cat  having  nine  lives.  I 
was  not  the  only  one  acting  that  way. 
When  they  gave  us  canned  hash — I  had 
no  mess  kit — I  ate  it  from  my  hands 
covered  with  blood  and  dirt.  I'll  tell  the 
world  it  tasted  like  sirloin  steak  smothered 
with  onions. 

The  following  morning  more  rations 
came.  Our  Major  gave  out  the  rations, 
and  made  sure  the  wounded  were  fed  first. 
I  was  sitting  in  my  dugout  when  I  heard  a 
gruff  voice  about  five  feet  above  me 
demanding  the  Major. 

"Who  the  hell  is  calling  the  Major 
now?" 

Looking  up  I  saw  it  was  some  one  wear- 
ing two  stars  on  his  hat.  I  immediately 
got  on  my  feet  and  informed  this  officer, 
who,  I  learned  later,  was  General  Alex- 
ander, that  the  Major  was  on  the  right. 
"ShaU  I  call  him,  sir?" 

"No!  No!  I'll  go  to  him,"  he  replied, 
as  much  as  to  say  it  was  an  honor  to  do  so. 
He  then  congratulated  us,  and  told  us 
what  a  load  had  been  on  his  heart  for  five 
days  and  how  the  other  Americans  had 
fought  to  save  us.  He  wanted  to  know 
why  the  wounded  men  were  still  lying 
there.  He  told  his  orderly  to  rush  every 
ambulance  available.  And  within  three 
hours  more  than  160  men  were  on  then- 
way  to  the  hospital.  Some  of  the  boys 
who  were  not  wounded  had  to  be  carried 
out  on  stretchers  too  weak  from  hunger, 
exhaustion,  exposm-e,  and  hardships  to 
shift  for  themselves. 

Early  that  evening  I  was  sent,  together 
with  other  wounded  men,  from  the  first- 
aid  station  to  a  sorting  station  on  the  edge 
of  the  forest.  The  place  was  a  beautiful 
abbey  and  was  built  l)y  pious  hands  nine 
hundred  years  ago.  All  was  dark  out- 
side, for  we  were  in  constant  dread  of  air- 


attacks.  The  interior  was  lit  by  candles. 
The  place  was  so  beautiful,  that  it  re- 
minded me  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland."  It 
was  like  going  from  hell  to  heaven. 

There  the  Red  Cross  served  us  with 
bread,  hot  tomato  soup,  hot  coffee,  choco- 
late, and  cigarets.  We  talked  of  brave 
Captain  McMurty,  and  of  Liemtenant 
Peabody,  a  plucky  officer  who  lay  in  the 
forest  for  two  days  with  his  leg  badly 
torn,  and  who  was  killed  in  the  last  hours. 

As  for  "Go-to-hell  Whittlesey"— well, 
the  men  would  go  to  hell  for  Whittlesey. 


SPARTACUS,  THE  ROMAN  GLADIATOR, 

AND  THE  SP4RTICIDES  OF 

GERMANY 


Y 


E  call  me  chief;  and  ye  do  well  to 
call  me  chief!"  That  opening 
line  of  the  famous  school-boy  oration  of 
"Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators"  is  probably 
all  that  most  of  us  remembered  about  the 
doughty  Thraeian  leader  of  the  revolt  of 
Roman  slaves  when  the  word  "  Sparticide," 
applied  to  the  uprising  in  Berlin,  awoke  old 
echoes  in  our  minds.  In  taking  the  name 
of  their  party  from  that  of  the  ex-gladiator, 
the  German  Bolsheviki  suggest  an  in- 
teresting analogy  between  their  own  niove- 
ment  and  the  desperate  ventiu-e  that 
nearly  overwhelmed  Italy  in  the  century 
before  Christ.  Incidentally,  the  members 
of  the  ultra-radical  revolutionary  party  of 
Berlin  are  said  to  call  themselves  "Spar- 
tacusleute,"  that  is,  "Spartacus  folk";  and 
if  we  continue  to  call  them  "Sparticidos," 
we  should  give  the  word  its  full  four 
syllables  in  order  to  indicate  its  true 
idea,  "  Sons  of  Spartacus."  The  customary 
three  syllable  pronunciation  implies  "Slay- 
ers of  Spartacus." 

A  writer  in  Everyman  (London)  directs 
our  attention  to  both  the  resemblances  and 
contrasts  between  the  modern  and  the 
ancient  revolt.     At  first  glance,  he  says: 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  party  which 
draws  its  strength  from  the  iirban  prole- 
tariat should  have  linked  its  cause  with  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  was  neither  demo- 
crat nor  demagog,  who  made  no  appeal 
to  the  city  mob,  who  had  no  friends  in  the 
walled  towns,  but  who  from  first  to  last 
was  the  flaming  torch  of  the  countrjside, 
the  leader  of  a  classical  Jacquerie  in  a 
war  against  the  country  house.  Yet  a 
closer  examination  of  the  age  of  Spartacus 
and  the  character  of  [his  attempt  reveal 
the  fact  that  between  his  times  and  oiu- 
own  there  was  a  nearer  resemblance  than 
is  altogether  pleasant  to  contemplate, 
and  that,  like  the  modern  Bolshevik, 
Spartacus  was  a  terrible  and  useless  pro- 
test against  the  capitalism  of  his  time. 

If  an  aristocratic  government  was  the 
blessing  that  some  of  our  reactionaries 
imagine,  the  Roman  world  in  the  seventies 
of  the  pre-Christian  era  possest  that  price- 
less boon.  The  long  struggle  between  the 
popular  party  and  the  aristocracy  had  for 
the  moment  been  ended,  thanks  to  the 
sword  of  Sulla,  by  the  victory  of  the  nobles. 
The  Senate  had  recovered  its  ancient 
powers,  and  had  been  endowed  with  pre- 
rogatives that  it  had  never  wielded  before. 
The  position,  if  a  modern  parallel  may  be 
allowed,  resembled  what  would  be  the 
case  in  England  if,  after  a  civil  war.  the 
Parliament  Act  had  been  repealed,  if  the 
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House  of  Lords  had  obtained  the  right  to 
originate  money  bills,  and  if  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  trade-unions  had  been  swept 
away  by  statute.  Moreover,  confiscation 
and  conscription  had  broken  the  strength 
of  the  democratic  party,  while  the  veterans 
of  Sulla's  army  had  been  planted  widely 
throughout  Italy  on  the  confiscated  lands, 
a  sure  garrison,  it  might  have  been  thought, 
for  the  victorious  aristocrats.  But  a 
paper  constitution,  even  when  imposed 
by  the  sword,  can  not  alter  hard  facts. 
The  Roman  aristocracy,  if  not  destitute  of 
some  great  figures,  was  a  selfish  and 
degenerate  body.  The  conquest  of  half 
the  world  by  the  Roman  Republic  had 
brought  to  Rom(!'s  oligarchs  untold  wealth, 
and  this  wealth  had  been  their  ruin.  At 
once  extravagant  and  grasping,  they  ruined 
the  provinces  by  extortion  and  Italy  by 
exploitation.  It  is  with  their  crimes  in 
Italy  that  we  are  at  present  concerned. 

The  system  of  slavery  had  always  been 
the  bane  of  ancient  commonwealths,  and 
even  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Roman 
Republic  servile  revolts  had  distracted  the 
state.  There  had  been  two  terrible 
risings  of  the  Sicilian  slaves.  But  under 
the  ruling  capitalist  system  the  horrors  of 
slavery  were  increasing.  The  slave  had 
always  existed  in  Italy,  but  in  general  he 
had  been  the  slave  of  the  small  freeholder, 
a  man  of  the  same  race  as  his  master,  and 
he  had  sold  himself  into  slavery,  because 
he  held  slavery  a  less  terrible  thing  than 
poverty.  But  the  ranks  of  the  slave  class 
were  increased  by  thousands  of  foreign 
barbarians  who  had  been  captured  in  war 
or  sold  by  pirates  to  slave  merchants. 
These  foreign  slaves  were  scattered  over 
Italy  on  the  great  grazing  estates  of  the 
Senatorial  families,  and  were  worked  in 
gangs  under  brutal  overseers,  whose  one 
aim  was  to  exploit  alike  slave  and  soil. 
To  seize  on  grazing  lands  to  which  their 
masters  had  no  right  was  a  frequent  habit 
with  the  overseers.  In  order  to  effect  this, 
the  slaves  were  armed,  and  battles  were 
fought  and  much  blood  shed.  In  vain 
the  law  struggled  with  these  outrages. 
The  problem  of  the  employ(>r's  liability 
caused  as  much  trouble  to  Roman  as  it 
causes  to  English  courts  of  justice. 

The  ruling  classes,  however,  did  nothing 
to  strengthen  the  constitution  by  orderly 
government  and  the  establishment  on  the 
land  of  the  small  man.  The  service 
regime  was  brutal  and  the  evil  passions  of 
all  classes  were  increased  by  the  horrors  of 
the  gladiatorial  games.  The  unhapi)y 
WTetches  who  were  trained  to  butcher 
themselves  for  the  making  of  a  Roman 
holiday  were  largely  prisoners  of  war. 
They  were  kept  in  prisons  known  as  schools 
where  they  were  trained  for  th(>ir  hideous 
work.  In  the  year  73  b.c.  some  seventy 
of  these  unfortunate  men  escaped  from  a 
gladiatorial  school  at  Capua,  secured  arms, 
and  established  themselves  as  brigands 
in  the  district  of  Vesii\nus.  Their  leaders 
were  two  Celts,  whom  we  only  know  under 
their  servile  names  of  Crixcus  and  ffinomaus, 
and  a  Thraeian  called  Spartacus.  Spar- 
tacus may  have  had  royal  blood  in  his 
veins,  for  a  dynasty  known  as  the  Spar- 
tacides  once  bore  rule  in  his  land.  He  had 
had  a  strange  life.  He  had  fought  in  the 
Roman  legions,  he  had  deserted  and  be- 
come a  bandit  of  the  hills,  he  had  been 
captured  and  doomed  to  the  gladiatorial 
shows.  The  little  that  we  learn  of  his 
character  from  the  unfriendly  ^^Titers  wlio 
have  preserved  his  name  and  deeds  shows 
Ihat  he  was  a  man  of  no  ordinar>-  mold. 
The  strongest  passion  that  inspired  him 
seems  to  have  been  a  desire  to  return 
once  more  to  his  native  land,  and  to  win 
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a  like  right  for  the  slaves  who  fought  by  his 
side.  For  the  rest,  he  carried  himself  as  a 
soldier  of  honor.  Fighting  tho  he  was 
against  men  who,  had  they  captured  him, 
would  have  nailed  him  to  a  cross,  he 
struggled  valiantly  tho  vainly  to  impress 
on  his  savage  followers  moderation  and 
self-restraint  in  the  hour  of  victory.  With 
these  followers  he  shared  every  hardship, 
and  he  gained  their  affection  no  less  by  his 
skill  and  courage  than  by  the  justice  of  his 
rule  and  his  fair  di\'ision  of  the  spoil. 
Dimly  as  we  see  him  in  the  mists  of  his- 
tory, he  stands  forth  a  man  far  greater  than 
the  drill-sergeant  Pompey,  or  the  mone.y- 
lender  Crassus,  who  led  against  him  the 
armies  of  Rome. 

To  return  to  the  story.  The  efforts  of 
the  brigands  of  Vesuvius  soon  alarmed  the 
villas  of  Campania.  Troops  were  de- 
manded from  Rome,  and  a  force  of  3,000 
men  arrived  to  block  Vesuvius  and  starve 
out  the  robbers.  The  brigands,  many  of 
them  armed  only  with  stakes,  climbed 
down  the  rocks  and  attacked  their  foes. 
The  Romans  broke  and  fled,  and  the  little 
band  of  outlaws  held  Campania  at  their 
mercy.  And  soon  ihey  were  no  longer  a 
little  band.  From  hill  and  vallex-  foreign 
slaves  poured  into  their  canij),  and  when 
later  on  a  stiong  Roman  arm\-  led  by  the 
praetor  Varinius  marched  against  them, 
they  found  the  bandits  entrenched  like  a 
regular  army  rt^ady  to  face  them  in  the 
field.  Fear  fell  on  the  Romans,  some 
troops  broke  and  disappeared,  and  Avhen 
Varinius  had  restored  discipline  among 
those  who  remained,  and  advanced  to  the 
attack,  he  was  too  late.  Si)artacus  had 
turned  south  by  Picentia  and  had  entered 
Lucania,  where  shepherd  sUiacs  and  out- 
laws filled  the  countryside.  To  his  banner 
they  flocked  in  thousands,  and  Varinius 
arrived  only  to  suffer  a  defeat  and  to  flee, 
leaving  his  horse,  his  official  decorations, 
and  the  eagles  of  the  legion  in  the  hands  of 
the  slaves.  Sp.nrtacus,  with  the  swiftness 
of  a  De  Wet,  doubled  back  into  Cam- 
pania, and  defeated  and  killed  the  un- 
happy quipstor  whom  Varinius  had  left  in 
coirimand. 

Si)artacus  was  for  the  time  lord  of  the 
countryside,  lie  wandered  everywhere, 
plundering  the  villas,  and  even  sacking  or 
blackmailing  some  walled  towns.  The 
tr«>mblng  Romans  saw  in  him  another 
Hannibal,  and  we  learn  from  Horace  that 
in  these  terrible  years  there  was  hardly  a 
bottle  of  wine  laid  down  in  a  Roman  ^'illa. 
Every  bottle  of  these  years'  vintages  was 
drunk  by  the  brigand  array.  Yet  Spartacus 
found  in  his  own  followers  his  worst  foes. 
They  followed  him  loyally  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  but  success  turned  their  heads. 
Thracian  and  Celt  formed  themselves  into 
rival  hosts,  and  all  alike  plundered  and 
massacred  with  cruel  ferocity.  Spartacus 
struggled  in  vain  to  find  for  them  a  policy. 
When  in  the  following  year  the  scene  of 
fighting  had  changed  to  the  north,  and  he 
was  master  of  the  Apennines,  he  vainly 
suggested  to  his  followers  that  they  should 
return  to  their  own  lands.  They  preferred 
the  spoils  of  Italy,  lie  saw  the  weak  side 
of  his  army  and  he  tried  to  secure  for  it 
better  arms,  and  to  form  f^avalry  squadrons. 
He  could  make  no  alliance  with  any  party 
in  Rome;  no  town  would  espouse  his  cause. 
Yet  for  him  th(!  year  72  was  a  jear  of 
victories.  Crixcus  and  his  Celts  were 
indeed  cut  off  and  knlled,  but  Spartacus 
beat  consul  and  praMor,  and  again  carried 
into  his  eami)  the  Honum  eagh's. 

W  last  the  Senate  raised  itself  to  face 
the  danger.  Its  greatest  generals,  Pompey 
and  Lcntulus,  were  absent,  but.  Crassus, 
the  great  man  of  business,  was  available. 


With  eight  legions  Crassus  began  his 
campaign,  and  gradually  pushed  Spartacus 
to  the  south.  Then  a  bold  idea  occurred 
to  the  desperate  chief.  He  would  trans- 
port the  remnants  of  his  force  to  Sicily, 
where  the  rural  sei-fs  were  always  ready  for 
a  war.  The  pirates,  perhaps  bi'ibed  by 
Crassus's  gold,  took  the  bandits'  money, 
and  left  them  in  the  lurch.  Crassus  tried 
a  blockade,  but  once  more  Spartacus  broke 
out  and  plunged  on  to  Calabria.  The 
frightened  Senate  summoned  Pompey  to 
Crassus's  aid,  but  all  was  over  before  Pom- 
pej'  came.  The  bandits  demanded  a 
battle  against  their  leader's  ad\ice,  and  in 
Lucania,  the  scene  of  his  old  victories, 
Spartacus  died  a  soldier's  death.  Pompey 
arrived  to  join  in  the  man  hunt,  and  six 
thousand  crosses,  on  each  of  which  a 
captured  slave  was  nailed,  proclaimed  the 
victory  of  the  plutocrats  of  Rome.  But 
the  victory  rang  the  death-knell  of  Rome's 
worthless  oligarchj'.  The  generals  who 
had  saved  societj'  claimed  to  rule  it. 

And  what  is  the  moral?  The  episode 
is  but  one  of  many  in  the  world's  history 
which  go  to  show  that  aristocratic  tjTanny 
breeds  revolution  in  which  men  have  to 
choose  between  the  alternatives  of  anarchy 
and  government  by  the  sword.  The  revolt 
of  Spartacus  did  nothing  to  benefit  his 
class;  but  it  led  to  the  ruin  of  those  who 
believed  that  "strong  government"  con- 
sists in  an  attempt  to  disregard  popular 
feeling  and  human  rights. 


ONLY  ONE  OF  US  CAN  GET  OUT- 
AND  OUT  YOU  GO" 


OX  General  Pershing's  recommenda- 
tion. Congress  has  bestowed  upon 
Corporal  Harold  W.  Roberts,  of  San 
Francisco,  dead  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor, 
the  highest  military  decoration  that  the 
United  States  can  bestow.  Roberts,  during 
a  charge  on  the  Germans,  was  driving  a 
light  tank  which  plunged  into  a  water- 
filled  shell-crater.  Water  and  mud  cov- 
ered the  tank;  only  one  of  the  two-man  crew 
could  escape.  Roberts  pushed  his  com- 
panion out  to  safety,  saying,  "Well,  only 
one  of  us  can  get  out — and  out  you  go!" 
A  recent  issue  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin 
gives  this  account  of  the  young  soldier's 
heroism: 

Graphic  details  of  the  heroic  death  on 
the  field  of  battle  of  a  San  Francisco  boy 
who  forced  his  comrade  in  a  sinking  tank 
to  take  the  chances  offered  only  one  of 
them  to  escape,  while  he  remained  with 
the  heart  of  a  lion  to  drown,  reached  San 
Francisco  to-day  in  a  letter  to  the  hero's 
father  from  the  boy  whose  life  his  son  saved 
as  he  gave  ui>  his  own  for  his  country. 

Corporal  Harold  W.  Roberts,  Company 
A,  344th  Tank  Battalion,  United  States 
Army,  is  the  San  Franciscan  who  will  go 
down  in  history's  pages  as  among  the 
liravest  of  Uncle  Sam's  fighters.  He  was 
the  son  of  John  A.  Roberts,  of  I0.')0 
Green  Street,  with  otfices  in  the  Hum- 
boldt Bank  Building. 

Corporal  Roberts  had  just  turned  tw(>nty- 
two  when  he  nuide  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
Ho  enlisted  at  nineteen,  following  his 
graduation  frf)m  the  University  of  (Cali- 
fornia. He  was  awarded  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  .Vmerica's  highest  UHli- 
tary  decoration. 

Sergeant  Virgil  L.  Morgan,  a  comrade 
of  "Bob,"  describes  the  death  c)f  young 
Roberts  in  the  follow  ing  letter  to  tho  older 


Roberts,  received  here  to-day.     The  letter 
reads  in  part: 

"Bob,  as  we  called  him,  came  to  our 
company  early  last  summer.  Almost  at 
once  he  was  liked  by  every  one  in  the 
company. 

"He  was  in  my  platoon  and  by  his  good 
work  was  made  corpoi'al. 

"Bob  and  I  became  very  close  friends, 
and  when  it  became  time  for  the  sergeants 
to  pick  their  tank-di'ivers,  I  picked  Bob. 
But  because  he  showed  up  so  well  as  a 
tank  dri\  er,  the  lieutenant  of  our  platoon 
took  him  away  from  me.  So  as  the  platoon- 
leader  tank-driver  he  went  to  the  front 
and  went  through  the  St.  ISlihiel  fight. 
There  ne^•er  pro\ed  a  better  soldier. 
There  was  not  a  minute  that  I  did  not  try 
to  get  hmi  l)ack  to  my  tank. 

"Finally.  Bob  asked  the  lieutenant  if  he 
couldn't  drive  for  me.  We  were  two 
tickled  boys  when  we  got  together  again. 
Immediately  we  went  to  the  Verdun  front 
in  the  Argonne  Forest  sector.  AU  through 
the  drive  until  he  was  di'owned  we  fought 
together  in  our  little  tank.  Little  did  we 
both  care.  We  were  young,  I  being  only 
nineteen.  Our  whole  idea  was  to  get 
Germans  at  any  cost. 

"It  was  on  the  morning  of  October  4 
that  he  met  his  death.  It  was  foggy.  We 
were  at  the  head  of  a  new  division  in  the 
line.  After  we  left  our  point  of  departure 
and  were  in  battle  foruuition,  shooting  at 
everything  that  looked  like  a  German, 
Bob  looked  up  to  me  and  smiled,  saying: 

"'Dink  (which  he  alwaj's  called  me),  I 
wouldn't  miss  this  for  a  thousand  dollars.' 

"We  went  along  in  the  fight  for  about 
a  mile,  when  we  saw  on  our  left  a  tank 
standing  still.  A  dough-boy  came  crawling 
along  to  our  tank.  Mol)  opened  his  door 
and  the  dough-boy  yelled  that  the  tank  on 
the  left  was  struck  and  wanted  protection 
from  a  G«>rnuin  machine  gun,  i)ointing 
toward  the  trench  woods. 

"Off  we  darted  amid  bursting  shells  and 
the  sound  of  nuichine  bulU-ts  lighting  on  our 
tank.  Thinking  that  the  enemy  was  in  the 
bushes  ahead.  Bob  speeded  up  and  we 
plowed  right  into  it. 

"In  a  moment  we  were  turned  over  and 
water  was  rushing  into  the  tank.  The 
back  door  wa«  the  only  way  to  get  out 
because  the  other  doors  were  buried  in  the 
mud. 

"Bob's  last  words  were:  'Only  one  of  us 
can  get  out,  so  out  you  go,'  and  he  gave  me  a 
push.  I  had  to  be  th<>  first  out  because 
there  are  the  gunners'  doors  and  the 
dri\ers'  doors. 

"Bob's  doors  were  buried. 

"When  1  came  to  the  top  of  the  water  I 
waited  and  yelled  for  Bob,  I  was  as  helj)- 
less  as  a  bal)y,  because  the  tank  was 
completely  covered  with  water  and  I 
couldn't  get  back  in  after  him,  1  cried  like  a 
baby  and  wailed,  but  he  didn't  come. 

"When  1  came  to  myself  I  found  that 
we  had  gone  into  a  tank  trap.  With  the 
machine-gun  fire  increasing  furiously,  I  hail 
to  fall  l)ack  after  waiting  for  twenty 
minutes. 

"1  made  .several  trips  up  to  the  h<)le 
afterward,  Init  I  look  sick,  due  to  the 
slagnani  water,  and  I  came  back  of  the 
lines,  unable  to  see  Bob's  burial.  But 
fellows  tell  me  he  received  one  of  the  finest 
burials  tluit  a  soldier  could  get  on  the 
battl.>-field. 

"This  is  the  full  account  of  his  dt-ath, 
and  1  wish  to  express  my  regrets  with  all 
of  you.     I  never  had  a  b»  Iter  frieiiil. 

"And  it  was  b(H'aus(>  of  Bolt's  push  that 
I  am  now  alive  to  write  tliis  letter. 

■'Whv  couldn't  it  have  been  I  instead 
of  him/" 
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Custom  tailored 
clothes 

That  invite  the  question 
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THIS    implies    two 
kinds  of  satisfaction- 
personal  satisfaction  and 
that  which  comes  to  your 
friends  and  acquaintances 
'who  have  to  look  at  you. 

The  supreme  quality  and 
tailoring  skill  which  have 
produced  this  happy  com- 
bination of  approval,  have 
built  up  the  largest  mer- 
chant tailoring  business  in 
the  world. 

This  kind  of  merchant 
tailoring  service  is  no  far- 
ther away  from  you  than 
our  dealer  in  your  town. 
If  you  don't  know  him, 
write  us.  Get  acquainted. 
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Tailored -to-individual- 
measure  clothes  only. 
No  ready  made. 


PRICE  BUILDING— CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Vanity  makes  a  man  appreciate 
his  Vanity  Hat — rightly  so. 

It's  a  hat  that  looks  quahty  in  every  hue  and  curve.  Has 
that  indescribable  air  ot  class  and  distinction  that  every  man 
api)reciates.  35  years  of  hat  making  have  tauj^ht  us  ho\\-  to 
make  fine  hats — and  without  a  prohibitive  price. 

There's  a  Vanity  Hat  dealer  in  your  town.  Write  us  if  you 
don't  know  him.     He  is  worth  knowing. 

Style  folder  of  Spring  Models  sent  on  request. 
THE    NONAME    HAT 

Mfg.  Co. 
220  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Plant  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  eincc  1883 
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FOCH  THE  SILENT,  AS  SEEN  BY  AN 
ENGLISH  BIOGRAPHER 


A  SIMPLE  man,  kindly,  religious,  will- 
ing to  do  his  work  but  unwilling  to 
talk  about  it,  is  this  Ferdinand  Poch, 
Marshal  of  France,  already,  no  doubt,  as 
secure  as  any  one  living  in  this  gen(iration 
may  be  of  an  enduring  niche  in  the  world's 
temple  of  fame.  As  seen  by  an  English 
biographer,  A.  Hilliard  Atteridge,  whose 
detailed  and  careful  study  bas  just  been 
published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  the 
great  French  leader  takes  on  much  of  tlie 
character  of  a  modern  business  efficiency 
expert,  little  of  the  attitude  of  omniscience 
in  all  matters  from  art  to  politics  that  have 
distinguished  several  other  conquering 
heroes  of  history.  The  .Marshal's  lack  of 
interest  in  politics  is  especially  appre- 
ciated by  the  French  people,  says  Mr. 
Atteridge,  for  the  French,  since  the  days 
of  Napoleon,  have  nursed  a  secret  fear  of 
their  successful  generals.  From  military 
power  to  political  dictatorship  has  always 
been  an  easy  step,  and  it  has  been  taken 
more  often  in  France  than  in  any  other 
great  modern  nation.  However,  in  the 
case  of  Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch,  on  the 
word  of  his  biogi-apher,  there  was  no  need 
for  concern  on  this  score  by  any  who  knew 
the  character  and  ideals  of  the  man.  In  a 
final  chapter  headed  "Personal  Charac- 
teristics," Mr.  Atteridge  points  out  that 
the  French  leader  is  far  from  being  a  poli- 
tician, even  tho  he  may  be  one  of  the  great- 
est judges  of  men  and  coordinators  of  human 
effort  in  the  world's  history.     As  we  read : 

So  far  as  Marshal  Foch  has  any  political 
standpoint,  it  is  assuredly  that  which  Leo 
XIII.  so  wisely  recommended  to  the 
Catholics  of  France — namely,  a  rally  to  the 
loyal  support  of  the  Republic,  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  dreams  of  seeking  advantage  for 
their  cause  from  either  a  Royalist  or  an 
Imperialist  restoration,  and  the  effort  to 
secure  their  rights  under  the  republican 
institution  by  insisting  on  the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  of  equality 
and  liberty  to  every  class  of  citizens. 

Foch  has  never  been  a  politician,  and 
has  never  trimmed  his  sails  to  the  political 
policy  that  happened  to  be  in  the  as- 
cendent. He  has  simply  done  his  duty  as  a 
soldier,  and  waited  patiently  for  the  pro- 
motion that  would  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fulfilling  the  task  for  which  his 
life  had  been  a  long,  studious  preparation. 

He  had  always  insisted  on  the  two  facts 
of  knowledge  and  character  as  the  es- 
sentials in  the  formation  of  the  leader  of 
men  in  war.  His  own  career  gives  a  high 
example  of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
faithful  practise  of  what  he  taught. 

A  lifelong  student,  a  teacher  of  excep- 
tional genius,  it  has  been  said  of  him  that 
if  he  were  not  in  uniform  he  might  be  taken 
for  a  college  professor  rather  than  a  soldier. 
His  face  has  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  man  of  mind.  The  high  forehead, 
the  calm,  blue-gray  eyes  under  their  heavy 
eyebrows,  tell  of  thought  and  intellect. 
But  it  is  the  face  of  a  strong  man,  and  of  one 
strong  not  only  on  the  intellectual  side. 
The  slight  figure  is  athletic  and  fuU  of 
energy.  The  whole  type  combines  thought 
with  actiori. 

There    is,    however,    no    trace    of    pose 


about  him.  To  use  familiar  expressions, 
there  is  neither  "swagger"  nor  "side." 
He  hates  display  and  useless  ceremonial. 
He  is  above  all  things  a  matter-of-fact 
worker.  Calm  and  self-controlled,  he  only 
shows  impatience  in  the  presence  of  care- 
lessness and  lack  of  thought.  One  of  his 
officers,  Mr.  Puaux,  who  has  written  a 
brilliant  sketch  of  his  career,  marks  as  one 
of  his  characteristics  "  une  horreur  de  I'd- 
peu  pres,"  whi(;h  one  maj'  translate  by  "a 
horror  of  careless  inexactitude  in  talk." 
Mr.  Puaux  d(!scribes  his  questioning  a  staff 
officer,  and  suddenly  stopping  the  conver- 
sation with:  "Evidently  you  don't  know. 
Go  and  find  out."  When  practical  matters 
have  to  be  discust,  he  speaks  with  a 
straight  frankness  that  wastes  no  time  in 
softening  his  own  adverse  criticisms  with 
smooth  words.  At  the  back  of  all  this  is 
his  fixt  principle,  that  guesswork  and  vague 
information  are  worse  than  useless,  and  that 
hard  facts  clearly  grasped  are  the  only 
guide  to  action. 

He  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  and 
makes  up  his  mind  rapidly  in  the  midst 
of  action;  but  he  has  the  power  of  seeking 
rest  from  the  stress  of  his  daily  work  by 
turning  his  mind  to  other  things  even  at 
anxious  times.  Thus,  Mr.  Puaux  tells  us, 
that  on  September  9,  1914,  in  the  crisis  of 
the  battle  of  the  Marne,  when  the  Breton 
corps  was  still  retiring,  the  center  of  the 
Ninth  Army  was  in  danger,  and  Grosetti's 
arrival  to  its  help  was  strangely  delayed, 
Foch  walked  up  and  down  with  one  of  his 
staff,  talldng  not  of  the  war,  but  of  a 
scientific  question  that  had  no  reference 
whatever  to  it.  He  had  given  his  orders 
and  set  Grosetti's  division  on  the  march, 
and  he  awaited  the  result  of  his  maneuver 
without  giving  way  to  anxiety.  . 

Besides  this  power  of  detaching  himself 
for  the  time  being  from  the  strain  of  war, 
says  his  biographer,  Foch  has  always  been 
able  to  economize  his  energy  by  the 
studious  care  with  which  he  restricts  his 
activity  to  the  special  functions  of  the  high 
command  he  holds.  He  does  not  scatter  his 
energies.  Work  that  can  be  left  to  others 
is  left  to  others.     Mr.  Atteridge  continues: 

He  deals  with  the  direction  and  com- 
bination of  operations  in  their  broad  essen- 
tial lines,  leaving  all  matters  of  detail  to 
the  commanders  of  the  fighting  fronts. 
This  principle  of  command  is  an  elementary 
one;  but  it  is  a  point  in  which  some  of  the 
greatest  commanders  have  nevertheless 
failed.  Even  Napoleon,  in  his  later  years, 
made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  super\ise 
everything;  and  we  find  him,  during  the 
campaign  of  1814,  when  it  was  essential 
that  Paris  should  be  put  in  a  state  of 
defense,  paralyzing  the  local  authority 
and  causing  loss  of  valuable  time  by  in- 
sisting that  no  work  should  anyAvhere  be 
done  until  the  plans  had  been  submitted 
to  him  at  his  headquarters  in  the  field. 
Foch  knew  how  to  trust  Haig,  Petain,  and 
their  generals  in  all  matters  of  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plans.  At  his  headquarters, 
consequently,  even  in  the  busiest  times, 
there  is  no  elaborate  office  machinery  re- 
quired. Half  a  dozen  officers  worlc  with 
him.  Three  rooms  are  enough  for  all  their 
requirements.  Thus  it  is  that  he  is  able  to 
direct  vast  operations  from  a  headquarters 
established,  not  in  the  midst  of  some  large 
city,  but  in  a  little  house  in  some  small 
country  town  or  village. 

This  fits  in  with  the  simple  life  he  has 
always  Uved,  his  modest  ways,  his  dislike 
of  mere  parade  and  show.  Usually-  he  has 
no  escort.    Perhaps  one  of  his  staff  is  with 


him;  as  often  he  is  alone,  when  he  goes 
about.  He  is  a  worker,  and  all  his  ways  are 
of  the  simplest.  In  an  age  of  advertise- 
ment, he  shuns  publicity.  He  has  never 
been  interviewed,  and  we  have  seen  that . 
his  relations  with  the  press  during  the  war 
have  been  limited  to  a  few  courteous  re- 
ceptions, here  and  there,  of  a  group  of 
correspondents,  to  whom  he  addrest  the 
briefest  of  speeches.  This  is  why  there  is 
in  his  case  a  lack  of  personal  anecdotes, 
such  as  are  connected  with  the  names  of 
most  public  men  in  all  countries.  One -writer 
of  a  sketch  of  his  life  in  a  London  paper 
could  find  nothing  better  to  mention  as  a 
personal  trait  than  that  he  was  for  years 
a  great  cigar-smoker,  but  had  lately  taken 
to  a  pipe,  perhaps  because  the  war  made  it 
difficult  to  get  his  favorite  cigars.  For 
any  other  man  of  note,  the  journalist  would 
have  found  it  easy  to  collect  a  store  of 
personal  detail. 

In  the  years  before  the  war  he  used  to 
spend  his  periods  of  leave  at  his  Breton 
home,  and  arrange,  if  possible,  to  have  his 
soldier  son-in-law  with  him  there.  The 
war  has  made  sad  inroads  into  the  little 
circle  that  used  to  assemble  at  Trefeun- 
teuniou.  His  only  son,  Lieut.  Germain 
Foch,  has  been  killed  in  action,  and  one  of 
his  daughters  has  been  widowed. 

In  hisjwritings  Foch  dwells  upon  duty  and 
discipline  as  the  guiding  ideals  of  a  sol- 
dier's character.  They  have  been  the  guides 
of  his  own  career;  but  no  true  impression 
of  the  man  can  be  formed,  unless  we  bear 
in  mind  that  with  Ferdinand  Foch  him- 
self the  idea  of  duty  and  discipline  has  a 
higher  sanction  than  military  tradition. 
From  his  boyhood  the  religion  that  he  was 
taught  in  his  PjTenean  home,  and  later 
in  the  Jesuit  colleges,  has  >)een  something 
not  merely  to  be  profest,  but  to  be  prac- 
tised. It  has  been  a  real  force  in  the 
shaping  of  his  great  character 

In  the  campaign  of  Lorraine  and  in  the 
days  of  the  Marne,  when  Foch  was  not  at 
headquarters  behind  the  war-front,  biit 
among  the  soldiers  in  the  actual  battle-- 
front,  he  was  more  than  once  seen  kneeling 
among  his  officers  and  men  at  those  masses 
celebrated  under  the  open  slc3\  At 
Doullens,  Cassel,  and  Prevent,  day  after 
day,  he  found  time  for  the  morning  mass, 
and  in  some  leisure  moments  of  the  day 
went  again  to  praj-  before  the  altar.  On 
the  morning  of  the  most  critical  day  of  the 
fight  by  the  marshes  of  St.  Gond,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  chaplains  for  their  prayers. 
On  the  eve  of  his  last  great  effort,  in  the 
critical  summer  of  1918,  he  asked  for  the 
prayers  of  the  children  of  France.  The 
editor  of  the  Catholic  paper,  the  London 
Universe,  passed  on  his  appeal  to  the 
Catholic  children  of  England,  and  was  able 
to  wTite  to  Marshal  Foch  that  thousands 
of  them  were  offering  their  communions  for 
him.  Amid  the  pressure  of  his  work,  the 
JVIarshal  ^\Tote  a  letter  of  thanks  for  what 
he  described  as  "tliis  great  act  of  faith." 

On  the  authority  of  one  who  was  with 
him  at  his  headquarters  we  know  that  on 
the  evening  of  -luly  17,  when  he  had 
issut^l  his  final  orders  for  the  great  effort 
of  next  day,  he  laid  all  work  aside  to  find 
time  for  prayer.  He  had  told  his  staff 
that  he  wished,  if  possible,  to  be  left 
undisturbed  for  an  hour  or  so.  They 
naturallj'  thought  that  he  felt  he  needed 
a  brief  rest.  But  how  he  was  spending 
the  hour  was  revealed  by  a  mere  chance. 
A  telegram  arrived  that  required  his 
immediate  attention.  He  was  sought  for 
and  found  alone  in  a  little  chapel  kneeling 
in  prayer  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

In  the  minds  of  many  men.  the  idea  of  a 
commander  in  the  field,  who  brings  reUgion 
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into  his  daily  life,  is  perhaps  obscured  by 
the  thought  of  a  grim  Puritan  soldier, 
such  as  Cromwell,  likening  himself  to  the 
warriors  ci  the  Old  Testament,  and  speak- 
ing of  his  'opponents  as  the  Amalek  and 
the  Philistine,  to  be  smitten  with  "the 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon."  Or 
perhaps  there  comes  the  memory  of  a 
soldier  like  Chinese  Gordon,  with  his 
erratic  mysticism  and  his  ideas  of  an 
almost  personal  inspiration.  But  for  a 
Catholic  soldier  like  Foch,  his  religion 
has  not  the  grim  fanaticism  of  the  Crom- 
wellian,  nor  does  its  clear  teaching  lend 
itself  to  visionary  self-delusion.  There  is 
no  temptation  for  the  general  in  command 
to  imagine  himself  a  Heaven-guided  leader 
of  men.  It  is  enough  for  him  that  he 
finds  help  in  prayer,  and  that  in  times  of 
danger  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  are, 
for  him  as  well  as  for  the  simple  soldier 
in  the  ranks,  the  well-known  way  of 
preparation  to  face  death  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  life. 

Napoleon  said  of  his  great  opponent, 
the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria:  "He  is  a 
good  man — a  man  of  irre^jroachable  con- 
duct. His  soul  belongs  to  the  heroic  age; 
his  heart  to  that  of  gold."  Ferdinand  Foch 
deserves  the  same  testimony.  Or  we  may 
compare  him  to  one  of  the  chivalrous  types 
of  an  earlier  day,  and  describe  him,  like 
Pierre  Bayard,  as  "the  good  knight,  with- 
out fear  and  without  reproach." 


Personal  glimpses  of  a  man  who  bulks  as 
large  in  the  present  history  of  the  world  as 
Ferdinand  Foch  will  come  out,  in  spite  of 
that  retiring  disposition  of  which  his 
biographer  writes.  An  American  girl, 
recently  returned  from  service  with  the 
Allies  on  the  other  side,  brings  one  of  these 
glimpses.  It  has  to  do  with  a  jug  of  wine, 
a  loaf  of  bread,  a  chicken.  Marshal  Foch, 
two  aids,  and  the  girl  who  tells  the  story, 
all  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  "somewhere 
in  France."  More  than  many  pages  of 
character  analysis,  the  little  incident  re- 
veals  the  true  simplicity  of  the  French 
leader.  As  the  New  Y*ork  Evening  Telegram 
quotes  this  American  girl  whom  Foch 
invited  to  lunch: 

"Well,  it  was  in  November,  of  1914. 
At  that  time  he  was  not  yet  marshal,  but 
commander  of  the  armies  of  the  north.  1 
was  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  connec- 
tion with  my  hospital  work  and  paid  him 
a  visit  at  St.  Pol.  The  Hun  guns  were 
boml)arding  and  throwing  their  shells  in  an 
utter  disregard  for  expense.  But  they  were 
five  kilometers  short. 

"The  commander  took  advantage  of  a 
five-minute  respite,  and  witli  true  French 
hospitality  invited  me  to  lunch.  1  was 
amazed  at  the  invitation,  for  I  saw  abso- 
lutely no  signs  of  any  place  where  we 
miglit  eat.  However,  I  followed  him  into 
a  cellar  with  two  of  his  aids. 

"'By  all  means  have  luncii  with  us,'  lie 
said,  and  fortliwith  he  pushed  his  hand 
into  his  right-hand  pocket  and  out  came  a 
chicken. 

"'Here  is  your  lunch,'  and  with  tiiat  he 
dissected  the  leg  of  the  ciiicken,  handing 
it  to  mo. 

"'But  you  must  have  bread,  too.'  You 
sec  lie  was  considerate  even  under  these 
circumstances. 

"  '  Let  the  lady  have  some  br(>ad,'  lie  said, 
calling  to  an  oflicer.  And,  as  tho  I)y  magic, 
in  dived  the  hand  of  an  aid  into  his  coat 
and  out  came  a  long  loaf  of  bread. 

"'And  wine.'  And  this  command  brought 


another  of  his  aids  to  the  rescue.  From 
a  near-by  shelf  a  bottle  of  wine  was  pro- 
cured. Unceremoniously  and  in  soldier 
fashion  the  head  was  cracked.  So  we 
had  lunch— and  a  very  good  one,  too." 


JAPAN,  THE    LAND  OF    QUICK   AND 
EASY  DIVORCES 


XT  O  equivalent*  for  the  American  Reno 
^  ^  exists  in  Japan,  but  it  is  not  needed. 
If  divorce  is  not  quite  as  easy  as  it  was 
during  the  shogunate,  the  legal  difficuHies 
and  obstacles  are  hardly  as  great  as  tliey 
are  even  in  Nevada.  Yet  divorce  was  a 
still  simpler  matter  fifty  years  ago.  Lord 
Redesdale,  one  of  the  first  British  diplo- 
mats to  visit  Japan,  wTote  in  1870,  when 
th3  island  Ejnpire  was  in  transition  from 
the  feudal  system,  "sacred  as  the  marriage 
tie  is,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  the  law  which  cuts  it 
is  curiously  facile,  or,  rather,  there  is  no 
law;  a  man  may  turahis  wife  out-of-doors, 
as  it  ma3'  suit  his  fancy."  At  this  time, 
or  just  before  it,  all  that  was  necessary  was 
that  the  dissatisfied  husband  should  make 
a  declaration  of  divorce  before  his  Daimio, 
or  feudal  chief,  and  the  thing  was  done. 

Legally  speaking,  matters  have  changed 
considerably  since  those  days,  and  j'et  fhe 
Rev.  J.  B.  Duthu  tells  us  in  U Information 
d'Exlreme  Orient,  that  the  old  ideas  con- 
cerning divorce  are  as  much  alive  as  tliey 
were  a  century  ago.    Thus  we  learn  that: 

Separation  by  mutual  eonseat  is  still  a 
legal  process,  but  the  law  gives  the  woman 
the  right  to  resist  a  demand  for  divorce. 
In  practise,  however,  it  is  very  rarely  that 
a  woman  avails  herself  of  this  legally 
recognized  right.  Where  there  is  no  fault 
justifying  the  claim  for  divorce  the  law  re- 
quires that  both  parties  give  their  consent 
for  the  petition  to  l)e  valid.  But  even 
when  both  parties  declare  their  consent 
to  the  separation,  it  is  clear  that  the  sup- 
posed consent  given  by  the  woman  is  far 
from  being  always  voluntary.  Happily 
in  Japan  as  elsewhere,  social  usage  is  more 
etficacious  than  the  law,  e\'en  in  such  a 
matter  as  this;  were  it  otherwise,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  woman  would  be  untenable. 
Divorce  is,  above  everything,  a  familj' 
affair,  and  consequently  the  family  of  the 
wife  has  its  word  to  say.  anci  says  it  in  order 
to  protect  her  against  the  other  party.  But 
among  the  lower  class«'s  liic  wife  is  more 
often  sacrificed  than  elsewhere.  Cases 
where  it  seems  as  tho  a  man  divorced 
his  wife  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  turning 
her  into  the  street  are  not  ran>.  The  w  oinan 
accepts  her  fate  with  what  philosophy 
she  may,  for  it  is  dear  that  she  has  nothing 
to  gain  by  remaining  in  the  house  of  a  man 
who  does  not  want  her,  and,  besides,  the 
law  can  only  offer  her  an  illusory  protection. 
Some  time  since,  one  read  in  tlu>  iiapers 
cases  of  women  who  liaA'e  been  divorced 
too  cavalierly,  bringing  the  ex-husband 
before  the  courts  on  a  claim  of  (himages. 
How  far  the  i)Ieas  were  s(<rious  I  do  not 
know.  The  tribunals  very  rarely  gave 
them  any  satisfaction,  and,  after  a  time, 
these  actions  suddenly  ceasiul. 

It  hapiK-ns  sometimes  that  the  married 
pair  have  neither  of  them  anything  to 
say  in  a  divorce  ix'tilion.  During  1018, 
a  certain  Mrs.  Yaniamoto  Sumi  jtctitioned 
for  a  divorc(>  from  her  husband,  Yania- 
moto Takeshi.  When  th(^  time  came  for 
hearing    the    case,    the    three  counsels  for 


the  plaintiff  all  pleaded  against  the  in- 
admissibility of  the  petition,  stating  that 
the  lady  did  not  wish  for  a  divorce.  She 
w^as  on  the  best  of  terms  with  both  her 
husband  and  her  mother-in-law,  they 
said.  AU  the  trouble  came  about  through 
some  of  her  relatives,  who,  being  fishers 
in  troubled  waters,  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  wife  to  get  her,  at 
their  instance,  to  sign  a  petition  for  divorce. 

The  divorce-rate  in  modern  Japan  is 
betw^een  sixty  and  eighty  thousand  a  year; 
but  among  the  lower  classes  there  are 
large  numbers  who  never  trouble  to  register 
either  their  unions,  official  or  unofficial, 
or  their  separations.  Some  say  that  there 
is  in  fact  one  divorce  to  every  three  mar- 
riages. As  for  the  regulations  of  the  recent 
past,  this  writer  teUs  us: 

In  the  law  of  the  Koryo  families,  in  the       \ 
Taiho  Code  (701),  which  was  still  in  force 
tiU  a  few  years  ago,  are  enumerated  the 
seven  chief  causes  of  divorce.     These  are: 
(1)    sterility,    (2)    adultery,    (3)    disobedi- 
ence to    parents-in-law,   (4)  gossiping,   (5) 
theft,  (6)  jealousy,  (7)  contagious  disease. 
For  any  one  of  these  causes  the  husband 
had  the  right  to  dismiss  his  wife.     Com-       J 
mentators  on  this  code  say  that  "sterility,"        ■ 
as  herein  specified,  does  not  mean  absolute 
sterility    but    includes    failure    to   bear   a 
son — sons  alone  being  able  to  continue  the 
ancestor  cult. 

The  idea  that  a  childless  woman  may 
expect  to  be  divorced  at  any  moment  has 
by  no  means  disappeared.  Not  long  ago 
a  woman  committed  suicide  bj-  throwing 
herself  into  a  well,  because,  according  to 
report,  having  no  children,  she  was  ex- 
pecting her  husband  to  send  her  away. 
None  of  the  reasons  of  divorce  enumerated 
in  the  Taiho  Code,  it  should  be  said,  are 
included  in  the  new  civil  code  promul- 
gated in  1898.  This  code  recognizes  two 
kinds  of  divorce — di\orce  by  consent  and  M 
divorce  by  judicial  decision.  ■ 

P^or  divorce  by  consent,  the  general 
custom  is  that  the  man  gives  the  woman 
the  old  formula  called  mi  kudari  hau  or  the 
"three  lines  and  a  half,"  which  declare.  m 
"1  divorce  you  and  will  have  nothing  to  ■ 
say  if  you  go  to  another  man."  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  Japanese  divorces  are  by 
this  supposedly  "mutual"  consent,  the 
courts  being  required  to  jiass  upon  com- 
paratively few  petitions  for  divorce,  most 
of  these  coming  from  women.  We  read 
further: 

Divorce  is  very  common  in  Japan,  but 
it  is  regarded  as  infamous.  So,  both  in  the 
middle  and  upi)er  classes  the  good  name  of 
the  house  is  in  jeopardy  when  one  exposes 
one's  family  affairs  to  public  curiosity. 
Arrangements  for  the  divorce  are  made 
very  secretly,  and  it  is  often  not  till 
long  after  everything  is  done  that  the  public 
has  reason  to  suspect  anything.  Divorces 
prayed  for  before  the  courts  ar(>  always 
those  of  the  lower  classes.  The  most 
common  grounds  for  judii'ial  divorces  are 
abandonment  by  the  husband,  his  «lisap- 
p(  arance,  or  his  sentence  for  an  infamous 
crime.  This  nnist  b(>  said  for  tlii>  judges — 
th(\v  endeavor  to  reston>  harmony  to  1h»us(>- 
holds — but  they  rarely  succeed.  They 
often  send  back  (he  coniphiiniints  tlio  they 
know  they  will  do  little  good  thereby. 

As    for    the    many    actual    causes    for 
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Printing 

The  Strong  Right  Arm  of  Business     ^^^ 

A  MERICAN  business  supremacy  is  the  result  of  fine 

/^V  ideals,  energy  and  Printer's  Ink.  Advertising  is  the  twin  of  sales' 
•^  -^  manship.  Never  are  they  separated.  Every  business,  profession, 
and  vocation,  uses  them  both  in  some  form. 

The  main -spring  of  all  business  is  advertising — and 

Printing  is  the  voice  that  carries  the  message  to  its  market.  You  call 
upon  Printing  to  establish  confidence  and  good  will;  to  create  a  desire 
to  buy. 

Indeed  your  Printing  is  yourself,  multiplied  to  the  quan- 
tity necessary  to  reach  the  vast  number  you  can  not  possibly  reach 
in  person  nor  through  traveling  representatives. 

National  advertising  is  a  \vonderful  force  to  exert  when 

your  distribution  is  countrywide;  but  first  of  all — and  always — must  you 
employ  the  more  intimate  appeal  of  DIRECT  ADVERTISING— The 
Strong  Right  Arm  of  Business. 

Let  your  Printed  message  impress  its  importance  and  your  own 
personality  hy  its  quality — the  work  of  a  U.  T,  A.  Master  Printer, 


THE  EMBLEM  SHOWN  is  the 
trade -mark  of  Master  Printers 
wherever  located,  who  conduct  their 
business  according  to  the  principle  of 
fairness,  integrity  and  square  dealing, 
fostered  by  the  United  Typothetae  of 
America  (International  Association  of 
Master  Printers). 

The  emblem  itself  is  a  full  assurance 
that  your  requirements  will  be  met  in 
a  business-like  and  satisfactory  manner. 

Every  printer  who  displays  this  mark 


Mark  well  the  Mark ! 

Attention  is  called  to  this  mark  and  its 
importance  to  all  business  men 


may  supply  practical  advice  or  counsel 
on  Direct  Advertising,  either  through 
his  own  organization  or  by  co-operation 
with  the  Central  Advertising  Bureau 
of  this  Association.  Good  Printing  and 
practical  help  in  its  planning  may  be 
secured  by  choosing  a  good  Printer — - 
equipped  to  serve — a  Printer  who  has 
good  type,  good  paper  and  good  ink, 
and  knows  how  to  use  them  to  your 
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divorce,  such  as  mutual  ill-feeling,  super- 
stitious ideas,  quarrels  with  the  mother- 
in-law,  and  financial  questions,  they  are 
all  hidden  behind  the  formula,  kaju  ni 
awanai — "inability  to  conform  to  the 
usages  of  the  house" — which  is  even  more 
elastic  than  our  own  "incompatibility  of 
temper."  In  the  East  generally,  as  an 
evil  consequence  of  the  admirable  rever- 
ence for  parents,  a  fruitful  source ,  of 
marital  trouble  is  dissension  between  the 
wife  and  her  husband's  mother,  and  in 
Japan  kafu  ni  awanai  is  most  likely  to 
mean  "mother-in-law."  The  hiisband's 
mother  likes  to  make  her  authority  felt. 
On  this  point  Dr.  Diithu  says: 

Besides,  the  mothers-in-law  do  not  fail 
to  give  an  appearance  of  reason  to  their 
attitude.  According  to  them,  the  young 
women  of  to-day  refuse  to  bow  the  head 
before  a  mother-in-law.  These  are  evil 
times!  A  young  wife  of  less  than  twenty 
years  perhaps  can  not  habituate  herself 
to  angularities  of  character.  In  a  new 
family  it  is  often  necessary  to  change  all 
one's  ideas  and  habits.  That  this  does  not 
come  spontaneously,  that  it  causes  con- 
flicts with  the  mother-in-law  who,  on  her 
part,  claims  to  hold  her  son  in  perpetual 
tutelage  and  to  rule  her  daughter,  is  less 
astonishing  than'any  other  result  would  be. 
So,  when  the  mother-in-law  has  not  the 
good  sense  to  arrange  things,  the  family 
quickly  becomes  a  veritable  hell.  The 
only  way  out  is  that  of  divorce  by  mutual 
consent,  and  the  reason  given  in  these 
cases  is  that  the  young  woman  can  not 
accustom  herself  to  the  usages  of  the 
house — kafu  ni  awanai.  The  husband 
would  give  little  proof  of  good  sense  and 
the  whole  of  society  would  be  against  him 
— so  exigent  are  the  ideas  of  filial  piety — 
if  he  did  not  make  his  own  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  mother.  She  may  not  even  be 
his  real  mother,  but  if  she  has  the  legal 
title,  that  is  sufficient. 

One  of  the  causes  of  these  quarrels 
between  mother-in-law  and  daughter-in- 
law  is  that  generally,  in  Japan,  the  young 
household  is  obliged  to  live  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  parents  as  one  family. 
If  they  could  only  live  by  themselves 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  would  be 
far  fewer  divorces.  But  it  is  only  in  the 
upper  classes  that  young  couples  can  have 
a  house  of  their  own. 

Naturally,  divorce  may  also  arise  out 
of  the  wife's  frivolity,  and  separations  are 
common  in  Japan  as  elsewhere  among 
those  who  do  not  take  marriage  at  all 
seriously.  In  regard  to  the  social  attitude 
toward  divorce,  the  article  concludes: 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  among  self- 
respecting  people,  anybody  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  has  been  divorced 
regards  the  incident  as  an  unhappy  page 
in  life.  They  do  not  regard  the  divorce 
as  a  good  chance  to  get  out  of  a  bad  bar- 
gain, but  as  an  unhappy  experience  in 
which  there  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of. 
But  notwithstanding  the  ignominy  at- 
taching to  divorce,  among  the  lower 
classes,  and  even  among  the  more  en- 
lightened, there  are  plenty  of  people  who 
take  divorce  as  lightly  as  they  take  mar- 
riage. There  are  plenty  who  think  it 
quite  natural  to  have  three  or  four  mar- 
riages and  divorces  to  their  account. 
There  was  the  case  of  a  naval  officer 
who  was  said  to  have  been  married  twenty- 


five  times.     It  is  true  that  in  the  end  he 
was  universally  despised  and  rejected. 

Among  women  of  the  lower  classes  one 
may  find  those  who  have  married  any- 
thing up  to  thirty-five  times.  They  hold 
the  record,  no  doubt.  In  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  three  or  four  times  is  the 
limit. 

But  women  do  not  seek  divorces  as 
frequently  as  men.  A  woman  with  the 
divorce  habit  is  more  or  less  a  family 
disgrace;  and  even  an  unhappy  wife  does 
not  relish  the  idea  of  finding  herself  re- 
duced to  living  again  under  her  family 
roof  as  an  unwelcome  guest. 


SOUTH-AFRICAN  SNAKES  AND  THEIR 
SERPENTINE  WAYS 


SNAKES  are  perennially  interesting, 
partly  because  most  men  are  afraid 
of  them,  and  partly  because  few  men  under- 
stand them.  We  are  fond  of  calling  them 
"mysterious."  From  remote  savage  an- 
cestors we  have  inherited  a  notion  of  the 
surpassing  "wisdom  of  the  serpent," 
tho  unlike  our  jungle  progenitors  who 
worshiped  the  snake  because  they  feared 
him,  we  kill  him,  without  discrimination, 
for  the  same  reason.  In  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  April,  Mr.  William  Charles 
Scully  adds  to  the  popular  fund  of  reptilian 
information  through  a  most  interesting 
article  on  "Some  South-African  Snakes," 
which  we  can  only  quote  in  part  here. 
While  the  plentiful  mammalian  life  of 
South  Africa,  Mr.  Scully  tells  us,  has  been 
almost  swept  away  by  natives  armed  with 
the  white  man's  weapons,  snakes  and 
lizards,  living  underground  and  being 
largely  nocturnal,  still  tlourish  except  close 
to  the  homes  of  men.  But  snakes  are  a 
secret  folk.  Only  unusual  occurrences, 
like  the  periodic  freshets  of  the  Great  Fish 
River  that  sweep  vast  numbers  of  day-bank 
burrowers  out  of  their  homes,  disclo.s(!  to 
the  unobservant  the  fact  that  there  are 
still  plenty  of  snakes  in  South  Africa. 

No  solid-toothed  snake  is  venomous. 
All  snakes  with  grooved,  channeled,  or 
tubular  fangs  are  more  or  less  poisonous. 
Its  teeth  being  curved  and  only  adapted 
for  gripping,  no  snake  masticates  its  food. 
Also,  contrary  to  a  ]ircvalont  notion, 
snakes  do  not  slaver  their  pr(\v  to  aid 
them  in  swallowing  it;  the  saliva  is  poured 
on  wheh  the  victim  is  well  inside. 

Of  the  Soutli-African  colubrines,  that 
prolific  snake  family  of  wliich  the  well,  but 
not  favoral)ly  known  cobra  is  a  distinguished 
member,  Mr.  Scully  says: 

Some  are  venomous;  some  are  not. 
But  the  venom  of  a  (;olubrine  snake  is 
usually  far  more  deadly  than  is  that  of 
any  viper.  The  head  of  the  family  is 
the  mamba,  Dcndraspis  angiisticcp.'^,  which 
is  the  longest  venomous  snake  in  the 
world.  This  distinction  was  formerly 
claimed  for  the  Indian  hamadryad,  which, 
however,  does  nut  appear  to  reach  a 
length  of  more  than  twelve  feet.  I  have 
personally  measured  a  mamlia  thirteen 
feet  four  inches  in  length,  and  they  prob- 
ably  run   to   fifteen    feet    in    exceptional 


instances.  The  mamba  is,  moreover, 
undoubtedly  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
snakes.  Not  alone  is  its  venom  deadly, 
but  it  is  highly  aggressive  at  times,  and 
its  speed  is  quite  extraordinarj-.  If  dis- 
turbed during  the  pairing  season,  the 
mamba  attacks  without  hesitation;  and 
if  at  any  time  one  happens  to  get  between 
the  mamba  and  its  dwelUng,  the  snake 
rushes  straight  for  its  objective  and,  in 
passing,  strikes  swiftly  as  lightning  at  t'he 
intruder.  The  mamba's  fangs — tw©  on 
each  side — are  long,  deeply  grooved,  and 
powerful,  and  the  amount  of  venom  in- 
jected when  they  are  buried  in  the  flesh 
of  a  victim  is  much  more  than  is  necessary 
to  cause  death. 

The  mamba,  like  most  colubrine  snakes, 
is  oviparous.  The  eggs  are  often  laid 
among  dead  leaves  between  the  pro- 
truding roots  of  trees.  Soon  after  being 
hatched  the  young  snakes  ascend  among 
the  branches,  where  their  protective  color- 
ation makes  them  difficult  to  discern.  They 
live  upon  eggs,  birds,  and  small  mammals. 
The  mamba  has  the  habit  of  l>ing  coiled 
among  the  branches  adjacent  to  a  foot- 
path in  a  forest.  Wo  to  the  passing  way- 
farer in  such  a  case!  If  he  touch  a  twig, 
and  thus  impart  the  least  tremor  to  the 
snake's  lair,  a  lightning-swift  stroke  upon 
face,  neck,  or  arm  seals  liis  doom.  Such 
a  stroke  may  be  delivered  either  forward 
or  sideways,  with  equal  speed  and 
effectiveness. 

South-African  cobras  resemble  their 
better-known  cousins,  the  Indian  cobras, 
and  grow  to  be  six  feet  long.  Their  venom 
is  the  deadliest  substance  known,  and  is 
inevitably  fatal.    Of  this  species  we  read: 

The  cobra  is  found  all  over  South  Africa, 
but  is  especially  plentiful  in  the  dry, 
sandy  deserts  to  the  northwest,  in  and 
beyond  the  Cape  Province.  Here  ex- 
tensive colonies  of  large  mice  abound, 
patches  of  ground  thirty  yards  in  diameter 
being  thickly  honeycombed  with  burrows. 
In  these  the  cobras  dwell — apparently, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  puff-adders,  on  th(> 
best  of  terms  with  their  hosts,  upon  whom 
they  pi'incipally  feed.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  mice  had  resigned  themselves  to  pay- 
ing a  certain  toll  to  their  formidable 
guests.  However,  it  is  probalile  that  tlie 
mice  revenge  themselves  by  seeking  out 
and  destroying  numbers  of  the  cobra's 
eggs.  The  snakes  are  seldom  seen.  Oc- 
casionally— for  instance,  on  an  exception- 
ally cool  day  in  summer — they  emerge. 
In  winter  they  hibernate,  and  on  an  ordi- 
nary summer  day  the  .sand  beconu's  so 
hot  that  any  snake  attempting  to  crawl 
over  it  would  immediately  he  .><corched  to 
death.  However,  their  frequent  zigzag 
spoors  show  that  cobras  are  in  the  habit 
of  emerging  at  night. 

The  cobra  is  an  incorrigible  robber  o[ 
birds'  nests.  Among  the  rocky  hills 
fringing  the  desert  its  presence  is  often 
revealed  by  a  swarm  of  angry  birds. 
These  circle  around  the  marauder,  scream- 
ing, pecking  at  it,  and  heating  it  with 
their  wings.  The  bite  of  the  cobra  is 
fatal  to  all  snakes,  the  cobra  itself  included. 

An  interesting  close  relation  »)f  the 
cobra  is  the  ringhals,  t)r  ringneck,  so 
named  because  of  two  black  bands  across 
its  throat.  This  snake  when  e.xcited  blows 
out  a  fine  spray  of  venom  which  may 
reach  a  height  of  six  feet.  The  author 
declares  that  he  has  proved  by  experiment 
that  the  ringhals  aims  at  the  eyes  of 
its   enemv,  which  nrv  MindeH.  ?07netitne'5 
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BACK  of  the  crisp,  quality- 
crackling  sheet  of  Systems 
Bond  are  300,000  acres  of 
tree  trunks  and  stored  reserves 
of  selected  rags.  These  form 
the  basis  for  our  control  of 
raw  materials  and  enable  us 
to  maintain  uniform  from 
year  to  year  the  uniquely  high 
quality  of  the  pulp  from 
which  Systems  is  made. 

Cutfrom  our  own  great  tracts 
of  Maine  forest  lands,  the 
spruce  logs  in  four  foot  lengths 
are  floated  down  many 
streams  in  tossing,  swirling 
thousands.  At  the  mills  they 
are  piled  in  huge  stacks — 
some  seven  stories  high, 
spread  over  large  areas. 

Matching  this  great  sup- 
ply of  spruce  are  the  car- 
loads of  rags  constantly 
pouring  in.  Hand  sorted 


and  picked — scrupulously 
cleaned-  these  rags  furnish 
endurance,  strength,  the  un- 
mistakable feel  and  appear- 
ance of  value  that  Systems 
Bond  possesses. 

The  forest  holdings,  the  ample  re- 
sources, the  process-control  from 
beginning  to  end — all  these  com- 
bine to  give  a  guarantee  of  value 
greater  than  price,  in  the  product 
of  this  paper  making  institution 
complete  in  itself. 

Systems  Bond  is  the  standard  bear- 
er of  a  comprehensive  group  of 
papers — a  grade  for  every  Bond 
and  Ledger  need-^all  produced 
under  the  same  advantageous  con- 
ditions— and  including  the  well 
known  Pilgrim,  Transcript  and 
Atlantic  marks. 

Ask  your  printer  to  use  Systems 
Bond  on  your  next  order  of  let- 
ter heads.  He  can  also  obtain 
for  you  our  book  on  "The 
Modern  Manufacture  of 
Writing  Paper,"  interesting 
and  valuable  to  the  paper 
buyer. 


EASTERN    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  New  York 

Milis  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 
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METAL  COLUMNS 


Plan  to  Use  Columns 

For  thousands  of  years  the  world's  famous 
architects  and  designers  have  found  nothing  so 
beautiful  and  worthy  in  building  as  the  simple, 
classical  column. 

The  beauty  of  its  fluted  shaft  has  been  made 
available  for  use  on  every  kind  of  building — 
mansion  or  cottage,  temple  or  market,  by  the 
Union  Metal  principle  of  pressed  steel  column 
construction. 

Union  Metal  Columns  can  be  universally 
used.  They  will  not  split  or  rot  as  wood  is 
certain  to  do.  They  are  reasonable  in  price. 
They  are  strong  shafts  of  special  steel,  formed 
to  exact  classical  lines  and  protected  for  a  life- 
time against  effects  of  wind  and  weather. 

You  can  make  the  entrance  to  your  new 
home  stately  and  impressive.  You  can  divide 
the  garden  into  quiet,  restful  nooks  and  pergola 
walks.  You  can  transform  the  old  home, 
while  preserving  its  memories  and  associations, 
all  by  the  use  of  Union  Metal  Columns — the 
ones  that  last  a  lifetime. 

Write  for  Column  Booklet  No.  20  or  Pergola 
Booklet  No.  40  showing  the  use  of  columns  on  many 
beautiful  buildings  and  grounds. 

Union  Metal  Lamp  Standards 

The  use  of  Union  Metal  Lamp  Standards  will 
beautify  your  streets  and  your  city  as  it  does  your  home. 

Write  for  Booklet  100  on  the  lighting  of  streets, 
parks  and  boulevards,  or  Booklet  110  for  lighting  of 
building  entrances. 

Capable  representatives  ivill  he 
considered  for  open  territory. 

The  Union  Metal 
Mfg.  Co. 
Canton 
Ohio 


permanently,  if  tlie  venom  reaches  them. 
While  the  bite  of  the  ringhals  is  highly 
venomous,  the  snake  appears  to  prefer 
spraying  venom. 

The  puff-adder  takes  its  name  from  its 
guttural  hiss.  It  attains  a  length  of  about 
thirty  and  a  growth  of  about  six  inches. 
But  in  the  valley  of  the  Slure,  a  tributary 
of  the  Zambezi,  the  puff-adder  is  some- 
times found  five  feet  long  and  as  thick  as 
a  man's  thigh.  Tliis  snake  is  further 
described  as  follows: 

The  coloration  of  the  piiff-adder  is  in 
groundwork  a  series  of  delicate  browns, 
with  more  or  less  regular  curved  transverse 
patches  darkening  to  black  and  edged 
with  vivid  yellow.  Its  scales  are  keeled; 
its  short  tail  tapers  suddenly  to  a  point. 
It  is  a  sluggish  creature,  incapable  of 
swift  progression.  When  disturbed,  it 
flattens  itself  to  the  ground,  the  air 
exprest  in  the  process  causing  the  warning 
hiss  which  has  saved  many  a  life.  But 
if  the  foot  of  the  intruder  touch  it,  or  even 
tread  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  puff- 
adder  lunges  either  forward  or  sidewaj's, 
with  a  swiftness  that  the  human  eye  can 
not  follow,  and,  having  buried  its  fangs  deep 
in  the  flesh,  holds  on  hke  a  bulldog,  forcing 
two  streams  of  venom  into  the  tissues. 
The  expression  of  this  snake — its  square 
muzzle  and  glaring,  lidless  eyes  with 
vertical  pupils— the  extraordinary  gape  of 
the  jaws,  and  the  huge,  erected  fangs  form 
what  is  probably  one  of  the  most  fiendishly 
menacing  combinations  in  nature.  Never- 
theless, apart  from  its  head,  the  puff-adder 
is  a  creature  of  great  beauty — more  es- 
pecially in  spring,  when  the  old  skin  has 
recently  been  sloughed  off.  The  rich  tints 
shade  into  each  other  in  a  pattern  of  be- 
wildering complexity',  and  the  curved, 
transverse  markings  form  a  tracery  full  of 
symmetry  and  grace 

The  food  of  the  puff-adder  consists  of 
rats,  mice,  frogs,  toads,  and  other  small 
animals.  Like  most  South-African  snakes, 
puff-adders  eat  each  other.  If  two,  out' 
larger  than  the  other,  seize  an  auinuil  at 
the  same  time  by  opposite  ends,  the  jaws 
of  the  larger  snake  will,  on  meeting,  dost' 
over  those  of  the  snuiller  one,  and  the 
latter,  as  well  as  the  prey,  will  be  swallowed. 
In  dealing  with  a  toad  or  a  very  small 
animal,  the  puff-adder  will  seize  and  swallow 
it  without  using  the  poison-fangs;  but  in 
the  case  of  a  larger  rodent,  the  snake  will 
strike,  let  go,  and  wait  until  the  victim 
collapses  before  swallowing  it. 

Then  there  is  the  horned  adder,  so-called 
because  the  groups  of  erect  scales  that 
grow  over  the  <\ves  resemble  horns.  It 
inhabits  desert  places,  where  it  burii>s 
itself  in  the  sand  with  only  the  head 
emerging.  This  is  almost  identical  with 
the  "asp"  that  Cleopatra  employed  as  a 
means  of  suicide.  Another  disagreeable 
spc'fies  is  the  night-adder,  which  has  the 
unpleasant  habit  of  lying  at  night  in 
l)athways. 

An  interesting,  non-poisonous  snake  is 
llie  egg-eater,  which  has  a  more  curious 
method  of  opening  eggs  than  is  ever  seen 
at  the  human  breakfast-table.  Says 
Mr.  Scully: 

This  creature  is  only  about  eightfvn 
inches  long,  with  a  diameter  of  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch.  Yet  it  will  swallow 
an  ordinary  fowl's  egg  without  dilliculty. 
Its    teeth    are    rudimentary,    but    it    has 
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extraordinary  power  of  expansion  of  the 
jaws  and  neck.  The  neck  vertebrae  have 
developed  [spines — hypapophyses — which 
slant  forward  and  pierce  the  esophagus. 
After  the  egg  has  been  swallowed,  the 
snake  hfts  its  head  and  neck,  and  works 
the  egg  backward  and  forward  against 
the  spines,  which  act  like  a  saw  and  cut 
the  shell.  The  egg  collapses,  the  contents 
run  into  the  stomach,  and  the  shell  with  its 
membrane  is  ejected. 

The  boomslange,  or  tree-snake,  found 
wherever  trees  are  plentiful,  grows  to  a- 
length  of  six  feet,  and  varies  in  color 
between  a  vivid  grass-green  and  a  dull 
brown.  When  disturbed  it  puffs  out  its 
body  until  for  nearly  two- thirds  of  its 
length  its  girth  is  doubled.  Until  recently 
it  was  generally  regarded  as  innocuous, 
but  has  been  shown  to  be  venomoiis  to  a 
dangerous  degree.     Further,  we  read: 

The  only  sea-snake  found  in  South 
Africa  is  Hydras  platurus,  which  ranges 
from  southern  Asia  down  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  African  continent  as  far  as 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  there 
the  cold  current  prevents  it  going  north. 
This  snake — one  of  a  large  genus — mea- 
sures about  two  feet.  It  is  black  above 
and  yellow  beneath,  and  has  a  vertically 
flattened  tail.  Hydras  platurus  is  highly 
venomous,  its  poison-apparatus  being  as 
intricately  developed  as  that  of  the  cobra, 
to  which  it  is  related.  This  is  remarkable, 
in  view  of  the  flattened  tail  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  nostrils,  which  indicate  that  it 
has  been  a  sea-dweller  for  an  immensely 
long  period.  The  venom  can  be  of  little 
or  no  avail  against  the  cold-blooded 
creatm-es  upon  which  this  snake  preys. 

The  python,  the  largest  of  South- 
African  serpents,  has  been  found  as  long  as 
twenty-five  feet.  Of  the  habits  of  this 
huge  snake  Mr.  Scully  tells  us: 

The  python  principally  frequents  rocky 
chasms  in  moist,  warm  forests.  It  is  not 
dangerous  to  man,  being  quite  non- 
venomous.  It  will,  however,  fight  fiercely 
if  attacked,  and  the  long,  sharp,  recurved 
teeth  may  inflict  a  severe  bite.  The 
python  usually  preys  upon  small  animals, 
such  as  minor  antelopes,  monkeys,  coneys, 
and  birds.  Sometimes  this  snake  coils 
itself  at  the  bottom  of  a  stream  and  Ues 
with  its  nose  just  emerging.  When  a  small 
buck  comes  to  drink,  the  snake  seizes  it 
by  the  nose,  the  recurved  teeth  taking  an 
inextricable  grip.  After  the  buck  has  been 
drowned  the  python  coils  itself  around  the 
body  and  crushes  it  into  an  elongated  mass, 
for  convenience  in  the  process  of  swallowing. 
The  saliva  of  the  snake  flows  freely,  but 
only  over  that  portion  of  the  prey  which 
is  engulfed.  The  python  does  not  regard 
the  horns,  which  are  occasionally  to  be 
seen  sticking  out  through  its  abdomen. 
When  the  carcass,  including  the  bones, 
has  been  dissolved  in  the  powerful  gastric 
juices,  the  horns  drop  off"  and  the  holes 
fill  up,  the  snake  apparently  being  none 
the  worse  for  the  perforations. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  python  is  the  only 
snake  which  incubates  its  eggs.  Such, 
numbering  from  thirty  to  fifty  at  a  brood, 
and  weighing  about  five  and  one-half 
ounces  each,  are  usually  laid  in  a  deep 
rock-crevice  or  in  the  deserted  burrow 
of  an  ant-bear  or  a  hyena.  The  mother 
coils  herself  over  and  around  them. 
During  the  incubation  period  the  snake's 
temperature  rises  somewhat. 

Speaking  of  snakes  that  are  not  only 
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Why  this  Strong  Demand 
for  QuaUty  in  Hats? 

^l>^Z  MAN  has  so  many  uses  for 
his  money  these  days  that  he  is 
buying  with  his  eyes  wide  open. 

Looking  for  value — and  value  in 
a  hat  means  both  quality  and  style. 

So  becomes  naturally  to  a  Stetson 
—  with  its  5'^^^/%  attested  by  fifty- 
four  years  of  making  only  fine 
hats;  and  its  style  authenticated  by 
the  customers  of  over  ten  thousand 
hatters  and  haberdashers  from 
'  Coast  to  Coast. 

It  should  interest  you  to  know 
that  the  Stetson  sales  in  New  York 
City  exceed  those  of  any  other 
make  of  high-grade  hats  in  the 
world  —  Derbies  and  Soft  Hats  sold 
by  more  than  sixty  stores  patronized 
by  New  York's  leading  citizens. 
A  fact  full  of  meaning  —  which 
makes  it  doubly  worth  your  while 
to  find  the  Stetson  Quality-Mark  in 
your  hat. 

JVe  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  the 
little  book^''  The  Making  of  a  Stetson 
Hat"  —  and  with  it  "A  Little 
Journey  to  the  Home  of  John  B. 
Stetson,"  by  Elbert  Hubbard.  Just 
send  in  your  request  on  a  postcard. 

John  B.  Stetson  Company,  Philadelphia 

STETSON 
HATS 
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harmless,  but  beneficial  to  man,  Mr. 
ScuUy  mentions  the  mole-snake  that  grows 
to  be  over  seven  feet  long  and  lives  mainly 
on  rats  and  mice  and  such  small  beer. 
It  is  viviparous  and  has  been  known  to 
have  as  many  as  eighty-four  in  a  brood. 
Like  all  other  constricting  snakes  it  is 
non-venomous,  biit,  unfortunately  for  its 
good  repute  and  safety,  it  bears  an  out- 
ward resemblance  to  the  cobra.  Mr. 
Scully  comments  upon  the  fact  that  wild 
animals  fail  to  discriminate  between 
poisonous  and  non-poisonous  snakes,  re- 
garding them  with  equal  terror,  and  sug- 
gests that  this  may  indicate  that  at  one 
time  all  snakes  were  venomous,  but  that  in 
the  case  of  snakes  now  innocuous,  the 
venom  has  been  merged  in  the  gastric 
juices,  which  form  the  most  powerful  known 
solvent  of  animal  origin. 

In  South  Africa  nearly  all  snakes  go 
swimming  in  hot  weather.  Says  the 
author: 

They  swim  freely  across  both  rivers  and 
salt  tidal  lagoons.  Sometimes  they  lie 
coiled  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  fast 
asleep — the  long,  single  lung  being  inflated 
to  provide  the  requisite  buoyancy.  In  some 
localities,  boating  at  night  in  hot  weather 
is  distinctly  dangerous;  for  snakes  are  apt 
to  coil  about  the  oar  without  being  ob- 
served, and  thus  get  into  the  boat.  But 
there  are  several  species  of  snakes  which 
are  practically  amphibious.  These  inhabit 
the  margins  of  streams  and  pools,  and 
prey  on  frogs  and  small  fishes.  It  is  their 
habit  to  climb  trees  suitably  situated; 
from  these  they  dive  and  pursue  their 
quarry  to  considerable  depths.  None  are 
venomous. 

The  gn;en  water-snake — Chlorophis  hop- 
logaster — is,  when  gliding  sinuously  through 
clear,  still  water,  probably  unequaled  for 
beauty  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
liquid  medium  enhances  its  gloss,  until  it 
resembles  a  living  emerald.  Its  rhythmic 
curves  weave  i^atterns  graceful  almost 
beyond  the  possibilities  of  imagination. 
Another — Avlophis  rufulus — olive  and  ))ink 
in  color,  is  almost  incomparably  beautiful. 

Fortunately  for  us,  snakes  "are  whole- 
sale and  consistent  cannibals,"  for  were  it 
otherwise  their  numbers  would  be  em- 
barrassingly great.  Mother  snakes  not  in- 
frequently dine  on  their  large  families. 
But  many  animals  of  other  species  are 
inimical  to  snakes; 

The  mongoose,  the  meerkat,  and  the 
badger  destroy  large  numbers.  So  does 
the  secretary-bird,  which  provokes  the 
snake  to  attack  and,  when  the  latter 
lunges,  dashes  forward  with  wings  ex- 
panded to  form  a  shield,  and  thus  flings 
back  the  attacker.  After  these  tactics 
have  been  repeated  several  times,  the 
shake  becomes  exhausted,  and  then  the 
bird  rushes  in  and  with  a  nip  of  its  power- 
ful beak  dislocates  the  spine  just  behind 
the  head.  The  great  turkey  -  buzzard 
seizes  the  snake  just  behind  the  liead, 
flies  spirally  into  the  air  to  a  height  of 
several  hundred  feet,  and  then  drops  its 
victim  to  the  ground. 

But  iti  nigions  closely  settled  by  human 
beings,  the  most  deadly  and  relentless 
enemy  of  the  serpent  tribe  is  the  domestic 
cat.  The  snake  is,  unl(>ss  the  woatlu^r  I)e 
cold,  largely  a  nocturnal  hunter.  It  lies 
in  wait  on  the  pathways  used  by  small 
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rodents — on  the  margins  of  pools  and 
water-courses  frequented  by  frogs.  The 
cat  stalks  the  stalker,  ^Jouncing  after  the 
latter  has  seized  and  partly  swallowed  its 
prey  and  is  thus  relatively  helpless.  The 
cat  is  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  his 
sport,  and  invariably  endeavors  to  inflict 
a  disabling  bite  in  the  vicinity  where 
the  spine  of  the  reptile  joins  the  head. 
The  rapid  disappearance  of  snakes  from 
the  vicinity  of  human  habitations  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  "harmless,  neces- 
sary eat."  The  latter  appears  to  be  proud 
of  its  achievements  in  this  line,  and  wiU 
often  bring  home  a  freshly  killed  snake 
with  every  appearance  of  satisfaction.  I 
have  known  several  cats  with  whom  this 
was  a  habit. 

Snake  venom  can  be  coiinteracted  only 
by  means  of  serum  taken  from  the  blood 
of  immunized  animals,  and,  especially  as 
the  venom  of  each  species  needs  its  pecu- 
liar remed3%  the  needed  serum  is  not  likely 
to  be  available  when  required. 

The  author  has,  however,  a  poor  opinion 
of  the  snake's  intellectual  qualities,  not- 
withstanding his  physical  charms,  for 
he  says: 

The  so-called  "wisdom  of  the  serpent" 
is  completely  mythical.  The  mind  of 
the  serpent  is  inferior  to  that  of  all  mam- 
mals and  birds  and  to  that  of  many  fishes 
and  insects.  A  dull,  senseless  malignity 
is  its  most  outstanding  characteristic,  but 
of  wisdom  it  has  no  more  than  the  oyster 
or  the  clam. 


SENATOR  BORAH  STOLE  NO  TURKEYS, 
BUT  HE  PAID  FOR  THEM 


SOME  years  ago,  in  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
several  enterprising  students  of  the 
University  of  Kansas,  belonging  to  the 
same  fraternity,  were  gathered  together 
with  nothing  much  to  do.  Borah,  destined 
for  future  fame  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  was  of  the  number.  Somebody, 
or  perhaps  it  was  the  Old  One  himself,  who 
is  supposed  to  spend  much  time  sui>plying 
jobs  for  people  with  nothing  to  do,  sug- 
gested that  a  pleasant  and  profitable  way 
to  spend  the  evening  would  lie  to  conduct 
a  raid  on  the  poultry-yard  of  a  farmer  who 
lived  not  far  from  the  town.  One  of  the 
students  knew  several  girls,  students  in  the 
University,  who  could  cook  turkey  in  the 
most  approved  fashion.  The  crowd  agreed 
with  some  enthusiasm  that  the  proper 
thing  to  do  was  to  "lift"  a  few  turkeys 
and  have  a  feast. 

Of  all  that  company  only  the  future 
Senator  obj(>ctpd.  Such  conduct,  he  d(>- 
clared  with  indignation  that  presaged  his 
future  emotions  when  considering  the 
League  of  Nations,  was  unworthy  of  stu- 
dents and  gentlemen.  At  l(>ast  a  writer  in 
the  Baltimore  Sim  vouch(>s  for  Senator 
Borah's  indignation  and  sinlessness  in  the 
matter  of  stealing  turkeys.  As  the  writer 
explains: 

Perhaps  he  already  saw  the  Senatorial 
toga  afar  and  wislunl  no  unworthy  action 
to  rise  up  to  stain  th(>  honor  of  tliat  otTice. 
But  the  consciences  of  his  fellow  students 
were  callous   to  the  eloquent  rebukes  of 


this  future  guardian  of  the  morals  of  a 
nation.  They  told  him  he  might  return 
to  his  lonely  room  and  his  studies  if  he 
wanted,  but  they  were  going  after  turkey. 
The  future  Senator  went  back  to  his 
kerosene-lamp  and  the  study  of  Con- 
stitutional law  while  his  unregenerate  com- 
panions made  their  way  under  cover  of 
darkness  to  the  farmer's  place. 

Even  the  member  studying  for  the 
ministry  went  along.  He  had  no  intention 
of  stealing  turkey — oh,  no — but  he  wanted 
to  see  a  neat  job  done.  This  man  was  a 
football-player  as  well  as  theological  student 
and  proved  one  of  the  most  valuable 
members  of  the  party.  For  as  they  crept 
toward  the  turkey-roost  a  faithful  watch- 
dog made  a  vicious  charge  upon  them. 
The  embryonic  parson  fell  upon  that  dog 
with  all  the  skill  of  a  football  artist  cap- 
tm-ing  a  muffed  pigskin,  and  when  the 
party  was  ready  to  withdraw  he  left  the 
faithful  dog  with  neither  breath  nor  bark 
in  him,  to  say  nothing  of  bite.  The 
turkejs  were  safely  stored  away,  and  in 
course  of  time  the  conseitnceless  crowd 
feasted  on  the  fruits  of  their  raid.  The 
future  Senator  scorned  to  taste  the  for- 
bidden food.  He  rated  a  clear  conscience 
higher  than  a  full  stomach. 

Some  days  later  the  same  crowd  again 
found  time  hanging  heav^'  on  their  hands. 
The  turkeys  were  gone — so  was  Borah. 
While  these  idlers  let  time  slip  past,  this 
earnest  student  continued  to  pore  over  the 
pages  of  that  book  on  Constitutional  law 
as  it  lay  under  the  glare  of  his  well-filled 
lamp.  In  the  meantime,  his  companions 
thought  of  the  turkeys  and  sighed.  The 
memory  whetted  their  appetites  for  an- 
other feast.  They  called  in  a  man  of  the 
town — not  a  student — and  explained  the 
whole  situation  to  him.  Within  a  short 
time  they  had  enlisted  his  h(>lj)  in  a  new- 
nefarious  scheme,  and  had  drest  him  up 
like  a  farmer  of  the  most  violent  type  of 
Populism,  then  rampant  in  Kansas.  Sock- 
less  Jerry  Simpson  would  have  recognized 
him  as  an  own  brother.  It  was  the  tj-pe 
specially  hateful  to  Borah. 

This  man  went  to  the  professor's  house 
where  Borah  roomed.  At  the  door  ho 
demanded  in  tones  that  penetrated  even 
to  th(>  room  with  the  lanij)  and  the  book  on 
Constitutional  law  wanting  to  know  if  a 
man  named  "Borer"  lived  there.  The 
professor's  wife,  who  answered  the  door, 
replied  that  Mr.  Borah  roomed  there, 
and  pointed  the  way.  Borah  had  pushed 
back  the  green  shade  from  tired  eyes  and 
waited  to  greet  the  stranger. 

"Is  your  name  Borer?"  demanded  the 
farmer  again. 

"My  name  is  Borah."  answered  the  man 
of  future  greatness,  with  a  touch  of  dig- 
nity that  was  to  become  habitual  with  him. 

"Do  you  belong  to  the  Bite-thi'-Pie 
Club?"  further  queried  the  farmer. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  replied 
Borah. 

"Well,  do  you  belong  to  this  here  thing?  " 
and  he  held  out  a  papor  wi4h  the  name  of 
the  Greek  letter  fraternity  written  on  it. 

"Yes,  I  belong  to  that,"  replied  the 
student. 

"I  know  you  do."  said  the  farmer. 
"Don't  get  any  idea  I'm  asking  for  in- 
formation. You  belong,  and  so  does" — 
and  here  tlie  farnur  enumerated  the  full 
membiTshii)  of  the  chapte.  of  that  fra- 
ternity. "Furthermore,  T  w..nt  you  to 
understand  that  I  know  tliat  it  was  this 
crowd  that  robbinl  nie  of  half  a  dozen 
fine  turkeys." 

"1  had  no  part  in  any  such  proceeding," 
exclaimed  Borah. 

"I   know   that,   too."   said    the  farmer. 
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PLYM  O  UTH 

Gasoline  Locomotives 


Holbrook,  Cabot  a  Rollcns  Corporation 

CONTAACTons 


The  J     D.   fate  Company  aostoD.   rel>.    7.    1919 

Plymonth.    Ohio 
Contleoeo: 

It  la  Ter7  ••Idos  that  *«  flod  ooctaloo  to  thlalc  «*11 
enough  of  oacMnery  to  oaJto  oosollcltad   r«co(an«ndatloaa  of   It. 
but   tho  goeoliae   looomotlvos  »blcb  you  bAT«   eaot  ua   have  bsao  so 
eatlsf&ctory  that  *e  want  70U  to  ksow  that  ws  tblok  tb97  arc  graat 
QBOhiDeB.     Tie  bava  bad  000  of  th«cQ  at  motTc  under  aarlous  oondltlooa 
at  th«  Boston  Dr?  :>ock  for  t«o  yeara,  and  I  cannot  think  of  a  tlma 
wt«n  that  nBoMoa  hae  bean  oat  of  order  long  acoagb   to  make   it   a 
matter  of   record   or  of  rooolleotlon.     ITe  were   so  omob  pleased  witb 
t^e  first  machine   that  wa   ordered  a  leocnd   ooe     and  ■«  onet   aay 
the?  are   the  most   reliable  gsBollne  oaoblnea  ■«  have  ever  bad  aoj- 
tbing  to  do  with.      They  oertainly  have  done  the  work  ao  well   for  110 
that  we  shall  use  them  in  future  wbeoerer  opportunity  afforda. 
fours  truly,    ^ 

(j  President. 

UNSOLICITED! 

THIS  note  of  appreciation  refers  to  the  con- 
struction of  what  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  largest  dry  dock  ever  built.  Plymouth  Loco- 
motives delivered  100,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete 
used  in  this  structure,  the  greater  part  of  it  being 
handled  by  one  of  our  small  sizes. 

Dozens  of  other  big  contractors  use  "Ply- 
mouths"  constantly;  so  do  world-famous  manu- 
facturers, mining  companies,  sand  and  gravel 
plants,  quarries,  brick  and  tile  plants,  etc. 

"Plymouth"  Gasoline  Locomotives  are  serving 
nearly  twenty  lines  of  industry.  Write,  describing 
your  haulage  situation  in  detail,  and  we  will  send 
you  some  interesting  accounts  of  "Plymouth" 
transportation  applied  to  your  own  line  of  work. 

THE  J.  D.  FATE  COMPANY 

254-279  Riggs  Avenue  Plymouth,  Ohio 

Sales  Offices  in  all  Principal  Districts 
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PULL! 

The  ionq  strong  pull  fchat 
is  in  every  Bethlehem 
Motor  Truck  is  one  oF  the 
hig  Bethlehem  reasons  for 
Bethlehem  Dominance  » 

Built  to  Carry  the 
Owners  Confidence 
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—■Internal,  gear  drive  <- 

MOTORI^TRUCKS 

DEPENDABLE   DELIVERY 


I 


The  Motor  Truck  bouqW  riJd»v^wii*'Oot  tler»r»r  Startinq  and  I  iqhtinq  wlHbe  ouNf  (l»»f  ttirTorrow 

CHASSIS  PRICES 

IKaToNM965    2/2ToN$2365  3^Ton^3465 

SCTHLEHeM  MOTORS  CORP'N—  ALLENTOWN;  PA. 


"That's  the  reason  I  have  come  to  see 
you.  You  seem  to  be  the  only  one  that 
has  any  sense.  But  you  knew  they  were 
going  to  do  it,  and  I  calculate  that  makes 
you  about  as  bad  as  the  rest  of  them  before 
the  law.  And  I  just  came  around  fco  tell 
you  that  I'm  going  to  have  the  whole  lot 
of  you  arrested  in  the  morning,  and  you're 
the  first  one  I'm  going  for." 

Visions  of  the  disgrace  of  the  thing  ran 
before  this  lover  of  the  law.  He  knew  the 
merciless  chatter  and  the  relentless  gossip 
of  the  small  college  town.  He  sav/  the 
honor  of  his  beloved  fraternity  dragged 
in  the  dust.  With  great  tact  he  suggested 
to  the  farmer  that  if  any  such  wTong  had 
been  perpetrated  it  must  have  been  in  the 
nature  of  a  joke  and  that  full  restitution 
would  be  made.  The  farmer  wanted 
restitution  right  away  and  the  upshot  of 
the  matter  was  that  Borah  compromised 
with  him  for  ten  dollars.  He  congratulated 
himself  that  the  incident  was  closed  as  far 
as  the  farmer  was  concerned.  In  this  sur- 
mise he  was  quite  correct,  for  the  crowd 
of  unregenerates  enjoyed  another  feast 
that  same  night  in  which  the  temporary 
farmer  had  his  full  share.  But  when 
Borah  appealed  for  the  return  of  his  ten 
dollars  he  found  indeed  that  the  incident 
was  closed. 


WHEN  SUBMARINE  FOUGHT  SUB- 
MARINE 


SETTING  a  submarine  to  catch  a 
submarine  appealed  to  popular  im- 
agination early  in  the  war;  but  popular 
imagination,  as  usual,  was  told  that  it  was 
all  wrong.  Later  it  turned  out  to  be  right, 
and  now  official  British  records  are  made 
public  showing  that  British  submarines 
accounted  for  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  German  underwater  raiders.  It 
is  true  that  submarine  did  not  frequently 
fight  submarine  in  the  black  depths  of  the 
seas,  as  predicted  by  imaginative  writers 
early  in  the  war,  stabbing,  launching 
torpedoes,  turning  and  twisting  in  the 
midst  of  glaring,  blinding  pencils  of 
radiance  from  underwater  search-lights; 
but  the  plain  and  simple  way  in  which 
reality  adopted  the  ideas  of  the  scientific 
dreamers  and  fictionists  contains  any 
quantity  of  satisfactory  thrills. 

From  "authentic  narratives  hitherto 
unpublished,"  Sir  Henry  Newbolt  has 
compiled  a  series  of  submarine  vs.  sub- 
marine tales,  and  made  them  into  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  chapter  of  his  new 
book,  "Submarine  and  Antisubmarine" 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.).    He  begins: 

Let  us  take  first  the  case  of  E-54,  Lieut.- 
Com.  Robert  H.  T.  Raikes,  which  shows  a 
record  of  two  successes  within  less  than 
four  months — one  obtained  with  com- 
parative ease,  the  other  with  gi*eat  diffi- 
culty. The  first  of  the  two  needs  no  de- 
tailed account  or  comment.  E-54-,  on 
passage  to  her  patrol  ground,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  sight  three  f/-boats  in  succession 
before  she  had  gone  far  from  her  base.  At 
two  of  these  she  fired  without  getting  a 
hit;  but  the  third  she  blew  all  to  pieces,  and 
picked  up  out  of  the  oil  and  debris  no  less 
than  seven  prisoners.  Her  next  adventiu-e 
was  a  much  more  arduous  one.  She  started 
in  mid-August  on  a  seven-day  cruise,  and 
in  the  first  four  days  saw  nothing  more  ex- 


citing than  a  neutral  cruiser  carrying  out 
target  practise.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  day,  a  C/-boat  was  sighted  at  last; 
and  after  twenty-five  minutes'  maneuver- 
ing, two  torpedoes  were  fired  at  her,  at  a 
distance  of  600  yards,  with  deflection  for 
eleven  knots.  Her  actual  speed  turned  out 
to  be  more  nearly  six  or  seven  knots,  and 
both  shots  must  have  missed  ahead  of  her. 
She  dived  immediately,  and  a  third  torpedo 
failed  to  catch  her  as  she  went  down. 

An  hour  and  twenty  minutes  afterward 
she  reappeared  on  the  surface,  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Raikes  tried  to  cut  her  off, 
by  steering  close  in  to  the  bank  by  which 
she  was  evidently  intending  to  pass.  E-54 
grounded  on  the  bank,  and  her  commander 
got  her  off  with  feelings  that  can  be  easily 
imagined.  Less  than  an  hour  after,  a 
[/-boat — the  same  or  another — was  sighted 
coming  down  the  same  deep.  Again 
Lieutenant-Commander  Raikes  tried  to 
cut  her  off,  and  again  he  grounded  in  the 
attempt.  He  was  forced  to  come  to  the 
surface  when  the  enemy  was  still  2,000 
yards  away.  To  complete  his  ill-fortune, 
another  f/-boat  was  sighted  within  an  hour 
and  a  quarter,  but  got  away  without  a  shot 
being  possible. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  the  luck  turned, 
and  all  these  disappointments  were  for- 
gotten. At  2:6  P.M.  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Raikes  sighted  yet  another  [/-boat 
in  open  water,  on  the  old  practise-ground 
of  the  neutral  cruiser  of  three  days  before. 
He  put  E-54  to  her  full  speed,  and  succeeded 
in  overtaking  the  enemy.  By  2:35  he  had 
placed  her  in  a  winning  position  on  the 
[/-boat's  bow  and  at  right  angles  to  her 
course.  At  400  yards'  range  he  fired  two 
torpedoes,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
one  of  them  detonate  in  a  fine  cloud  of 
smoke  and  spray.  When  the  smoke 
cleared  away  the  [/-boat  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared; there  were  no  survivors.  Next 
day,  after  dark,  E-54's  time  being  up,  she 
returned  to  her  base,  having  had  a  full 
taste  of  despair  and  triumph. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  Lieutenant  Brad- 
shaw,  in  G-13,  had  had  a  somewhat  similar 
experience.  He  went  out  to  a  distant  patrol 
in  cold  March  weather  and  had  not  been 
on  the  ground  five  hours  when  his  ad- 
ventures began.  At  11:50  a.m.  he  was 
blinded  by  a  snow-squall;  and  when  he 
emerged  from  it,  he  immediately  sighted  a 
large  hostile  submarine  within  shot.  Un- 
fortunately the  [/-boat  sighted  G-13  at 
the  same  moment,  and  the  two  dived  simul- 
taneously. This,  as  may  easily  be  imagined, 
is  one  of  the  most  trying  of  all  positions 
in  the  submarine  game,  and  so  difficult 
as  to  be  almost  insoluble.  The  first  of  the 
two  adversaries  to  move  will  very  prob- 
ably be  the  one  to  fall  in  the  duel;  yet  a 
move  must  be  made  sooner  or  later,  and 
the  boldest  will  be  the  first  to  move. 
Lieutenant  Bradshaw  seems  to  have  done, 
the  right  thing  both  ways.  For  an  hour 
and  a  half  he  lay  quiet,  listening  for  any 
sign  of  the  [/-boat's  intentions;  then,  at 
1:30  P.M.,  he  came  to  the  surface,  pre- 
pared for  a  lightning  shot  or  an  instantane- 
ous maneiiver.  No  more  complete  dis- 
appointment could  be  imagined.  He  could 
see  no  trace  of  the  enemy — he  had  not  e\eT\ 
the  excitement  of  being  shot  at.  On  the 
following  daj'  he  was  up  early,  and  spent 
nearly  eleven  fruitless  hours  knocking 
about  in  a  sea  which  grew  heavier  and 
heavier  from  the  south-southeast.  Then 
came  another  hour  which  made  ample 
amends.  At  3:55  p.m.,  a  large  ["-boat 
came  in  sight,  steering  due  west.  Lieu- 
tenant Bradshaw  carried  out  a  rapid  dive 
and  brought  his  tubes  to  the  ready; 
courses  and  speeds  as  requisite  for  attack. 
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(These  reports  often  omit  superfluous 
details,  while  they  bristle  with  intention.) 
The  maneuvering  which  followed  took  over 
half  an  hour,  and  must  have  seemed 
interminably  long  to  every  one  in  G-13. 
At  4:30  the  enemy  made  the  tension  stiU 
greater  by  altering  course  some  35  degrees. 
It  was  not  until  4:49  that  Lieutenant 
Bradshaw  found  himself  exactly  where  all 
commanders  would  wish  to  be,  eight  points 
on  the  enemy's  bow.  He  estimated  the 
[/-boat's  speed  at  eight  knots,  allowed 
18  degrees'  deflection  accordingly,  and  fired 
twice.  It  was  a  long  shot  in  rough  water, 
and  he  had  nearly  a  minute  to  wait  for 
the  result.  Then  came  the  longed-for 
sound  of  a  heavy  explosion.  A  column  of 
water  leapt  up,  directly  under  the  L'-boat's 
conning-tower,  and  she  disappeared  in- 
stantly. Ten  minutes  afterward,  G-13  was 
on  the  surface,  and  making  her  way 
through  a  vast  lake  of  oil,  which  lay 
thickly  upon  the  sea  over  an  area  of  a  mile. 
In  such  an  oil-lake  a  swimmer  has  no 
margin  of  buoyancy,  and  it  was  not  sur- 
prizing that  there  were  no  survivors  to 
pick  up.  The  only  relics  of  the  ['-boat 
were  some  pieces  of  board  from  her  in- 
terior fittings.  G-13  completed  her  patrol 
of  twenty-eight  days,  and  returned  to  her 
base  without  sighting  another  enemy — she 
had  cleared  that  area  for  a  month. 

A  successful  hunt  by  Lieutenant  North, 
in  command  of  H-4,  resembles  G-13's  ex- 
ploit in  many  respects,  but  has  this  pic- 
turesque difi'erence,  that  it  took  place 
in  Southern  waters  and  in  a  bright  May 
midnight.  It  was  more  than  forty-eight 
hours  since  H-4  had  cast  off  from  the  pens 
before  she  sighted  the  quan-y  she  was 
looking  for,  three  points  on  her  port  bow. 
The  hour  was  11:10  p.m.  and  the  moon 
nearly  full.  Lieutenant  North  at  once 
turned  toward  the  enemy  and  went  to  night- 
action  stations.  The  distance  between  the 
two  boats  was  about  1,000  yards,  and 
it  was  desirable  to  reduce  this  to  a  mini- 
mum— say,  to  250  yards — in  order  to  make 
sure  of  a  hit  in  the  circumstances.  The 
enemy  was  a  large  [/-boat  and  was  going 
about  eight  knots,  in  a  coiu"se  which  would 
bring  her  across  H-4  almost  too  directly. 
But  she  had  not  advanced  more  than  300 
yards  when  she  altered  course  eight  points 
to  starboard.  Lieutenant  North  instantly 
saw  his  opportunity,  turned  first  to  port  to 
cut  her  off;  and  then,  when  his  siiperior 
speed  had  made  this  a  certainty,  eight 
points  to  starboard  to  close  her.  Within 
four  minutes  after  sighting  her,  he  had 
placed  himself  on  her  port  beam  at  the 
desired  range  of  250  yards.  He  fired  two 
torpedoes.  Both  hit  and  detonated,  one 
under  the  conning-tower  and  one  in  the 
engine-room.  The  enemy  sank  immedi- 
ately— in  fifteen  seconds  she  had  gone  com- 
pletely. Then  came  the  usual  search  for 
siu-vivors,  and  two  were  eventually  res- 
cued; thej'  were  the  captain  of  the  boat 
and  his  quartermaster.  H-4  combed  out 
the  surrounding  area  thoroughly;  but  no 
more  could  be  found;  and  in  view  of  the 
presence  of  prisoners.  Lieutenant  North  at 
once  returned  to  his  base. 


But  it  is  not  to  his  p\u-pose,  says  the 
author,  merely  to  enumerate  successful 
shots  of  the  simple  and  easy  kind,  so  he 
passingly  mentions  a  roimd  dozen  of  these 
simple  and  easy  shots,  each  of  which  left 
the  German  [-boat  fleet  decreased  by  one 
unit,  and  turns  to  some  cases  where  "ex- 
ceptional circumstances"  added  a  "special 
cause  for  satisfaction."  For  example,  he 
says,  it  is  always  pleasant  to  catch  a  pirate 
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**Drop  that  Cough" 


^ 


\ 


^ 


"That's  what  they  used  to  whis- 
per to  us  when  a  working  party 
went  creeping  across  No  Man's 
Land,  toward  the  German  wire, 
and  any  old  sound  might  start  a 
machine  gun  going.  Beheve  me, 
any  bird  who  had  a  cough  never 
had  to  say  'stop  your  shoving.' 


We  kept  our  interval  'and  dis- 
tance from  him  without  being 
reminded  of  it. 

That's  how  we  all  got  the  habit 
of  using  these  S-B  Cough  Drops. 
The  Maxim  silencer  has  nothing 
on  them.     Have  one?" 


i 


When  will  people  learn  what  the  soldier  has  to 
learn,  that  a  cough  gets  you  into  all  kinds  ot 
trouble — unnecessary  trouble,  because  a  cough 
itself  is  unnecessary. 

Smith  Brothers  Cough  Drops  won't  cure  a  cold. 
But  they  will  relieve  the  cough.  And  often  they 
keep  it  from  developing  into  something  worse. 
And  they  protect  the  people  around  you. 

Pure,  no  drugs.  Just  enough  charcoal  to  sweeten 
the  stomach. 

One  placed  in  the  mouth  at  night  keeps  the 
breathing  passages  clear. 

Drop  that  Cou^h 

SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Pouihhepsle 

FAMOUS  SINCE   1847 


r 


/ 


^ 


red-handed,  and  he  gives  several  examples 
of  pirates  that  were  so  caught: 

Lieut.-Com.  G.  R.  S.  Watkins,  in  E-J^o, 
vtas  beginning  his  day's  patrol  at  6:15,  on  a 
dim  October  morning,  when  he  observed 
flashes  on  his  starboard  bow.  He  altered 
course  in  that  direction,  and  after  five 
minutes  sighted  an  unhappy  merchantman 
under  fire  from  a  L"-boat.  He  dived  at 
once  and  approached.  At  6:37  he  was  near 
enough  to  see  through  his  periscope  that 
the  vessel  was  a  steamer  with  Dutch 
colors  painted  on  her  side.  She  was  a 
neutral,  and  of  coiu-se  unarmed,  but  such 
considerations  meant  nothing  to  the  U- 
boat  pirate,  who  had  ceased  fire  and  was 
coolly  waiting  for  his  victim  to  sink.  He 
was  a  large  submarine,  partially  sub- 
merged, and  by  way  of  further  caution  he 
was  steering  about  in  figures  of  eight,  with 
his  gun  still  manned.  But,  for  aU  his 
caution,  just  retribution  was  upon  Mm. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Watkins  fired 
his  fu-st  shot  at  400  yards,  and  missed — 
altered  course  instantly,  and  in  little  more 
than  thi'eo  minutes  fired  again,  from  a  new 
angle,  two  shots  in  rapid  succession. 
Thirty  seconds  afterward,  justice  was  done 
in  full;  a  loud  explosion  was  heard  and 
there  was  a  tremendous  convulsion  in  the 
water.  For  the  moment,  E-JfO  was  blinded 
— her  periscope  was  submerged.  With  a 
rebound  she  came  to  the  surface,  saw  in  one 
quick  glance  that  her  enemy  was  destroj-ed, 
and  sank  again  to  sixty  feet.  When  she 
had  reloaded,  and  returned  finally  to  the 
surface,  both  pirate  and  Dutchman  had 
disappeared  into  the  depths. 

Lieutenant  -  Commander  Vincent  !^L 
Cooper,  in  E-J^3,  also  had  the  satisfaction  of 
surprizing  an  enemy  at  work.  This  was 
a  L'.r.-boat,  engaged  not  in  actually  firing 
on  merchantmen,  but  in  the  still  more 
deadly  and  murderous  business  of  laying 
mines  for  them.  When  sighted  by  E-J^S,  she 
had  evidently  just  come  to  the  surface,  as 
men  were  observed  on  the  bridge  engaged  in 
spreading  the  bridge  screen.  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Coojx-r  went  straight  for  her 
at  full  speed.  But  as  it  was  9:30  a.m.,  and 
broad  daylight,  he  was  forced  to  remain 
su])nierged,  and  being  in  shallow  water 
he  soon  had  to  slow  down.  Again  and 
again  he  bumped  heavily  on  shoals,  but 
fortunately  was  never  quite  forced  to  the 
surface.  After  an  hour  of  this  he  got 
into  deeper  water,  and  wa-s  able  to  go 
faster.  At  11  o'clock  he  rose  to  twenty-four 
feet,  and  took  a  sight  tlu'ougli  the  jM-riscoiX'. 
Tliere  was  tlie  enemy,  about  4(X)  yards 
away  on  his  port  beam.  He  dived,  and 
five  minutes  later  came  up  for  another 
sight.  This  tinu>  the  T'-boat  was  on  his 
])ort  quarter.  Ho  turned  toward  her,  but 
at  the  moment  of  attack,  when  the  sights 
were  just  coining  on.  E-Jf-i  dii)t  under  a 
])ig  wave  and  tho  chance  was  spoiled. 

Her  commander  was  not  to  be  thrown 
off;  he  iiniiicdiately  increased  to  full  speed, 
altered  course,  and  i)lanned  a  fresh  attack. 
By  11:17 — nearly  two  hoiu-s  after  begin- 
ning the  chase — he  w;as  in  position,  two 
points  abaft  the  enemy's  beam  at 'wO  yards' 
distance.  This  time  he  took  every  prt^ 
caution  to  insure  a  kill.  On  firing  he  dipt 
Ills  i>criscop(>.  so  tliat  in  case  th<>  boat  rose 
suddenly  nothing  should  be  visible;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  yawed  to  starboard, 
so  as  to  be  ready  with  another  tube  if  tlie 
first  shot  was  a  miss.  Tli(>n  came  a 
trj-ing  period  of  suspense  and  di.<;appoint- 
nient;  he  listened  in  vain  for  the  sound 
of  an  exi)losi()M,  and  after  forty-five  seconds 
raised  his  })eriscope  to  see  what  had  hai>- 
pened.  It  was  only  later,  on  communicnt- 
ing  with  his  officers  and  men  in  the  forward 


and  atier  compartments,  that  he  found, 
as  others  have  found,  how  differently 
sound  may  affect  the  different  parts  of  a 
submarine  when  submerged.  The  central 
compartment  may  be  completely  deafened, 
either  by  reason  of  its  position,  when  a 
detonation  occurs  directly  ahead  or  astern, 
or  by  the  much  slighter  continuous  noises 
of  the  various  electrical  machines  which  are 
situated  there.  In  this  case,  the  dull  report 
of  the  underwater  explosion,  which  was 
not  audible  to  Lieutenant-Commander 
Cooper,  was  heard  in  both  the  other  com- 
partments about  twenty  seconds  after  he 
had  fired  the  torpedo. 

At  the  moment  when  the  periscope  was 
raised,  the  [/-boat  had  disappeared,  and 
there  was  a  great  commotion  in  the  water 
where  she  had  been.  E-43  hurried  to  the 
spot  and  found  the  surface  covered  with  a 
black  oily  substance  which  stuck  to  the 
glass  of  the  periscope  and  put  it  out  of 
action.  Lieutenant- Commander  Cooper 
rose  to  twenty  feet  and  put  up  his  second 
periscope,  but  the  iL'^-boat  was  gone  and 
had  left  no  survivors. 

Similar,  in  many  ways,  to  this  was  the 
chase  which  E-35  has  to  her  credit,  but  the 
story  is  worth  adding,  says  Sir  Henry, 
"because  of  the  masterly  precision  with 
which  the  commander,  Lieut.  D'Oyly 
Hughes,  conducted  the  maneuver  and  re- 
ported it  afterward."  At  four  o'clock,  on 
a  May  afternoon,  Lieutenant  Hughes 
sighted  in  his  periscope  a  low-lying  object 
two  or  three  miles  distant  on  the  port 
beam.     The  narrator  continues: 

His  own  boat  was  at  twenty-six  feet,  and 
the  object  was  only  visible  intermittently, 
when  on  top  of  a  wave — it  was  impossible 
to  be  certain  about  it.  He  turned  at  once 
and  went  straight  for  it,  speeding  up  as 
he  did  so.  But  this  led  to  immediate 
difficulties.  There  were  a  long,  breaking 
swell  across  his  course  and  a  strong  wind. 
Depth-keeping  was  almost  impossible,  and 
there  was  a  constant  risk  of  E-35  breaking 
surface  and  throwing  away  her  chance. 
It  was  necessary  to  go  down  to  quieter 
levels,  and  for  some  time  she  traveled  at 
forty  feet  full  speed  on. 

At  4:18,  Lieutenant  D'Oyly  Hughes  re- 
duced speed  and  brought  her  up  again  to 
twenty-six  feet.  His  first  observation,  on 
looking  into  the  periscope,  was  that  the 
bearing  had  changed;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  floating  object  was  without  doubt  a 
large  enemy  submarine.  He  headed  at 
once  to  cut  her  off — she  was  making 
slowly  off  northward — and  dived  to  forty 
feet  in  order  to  increase  to  fuU  speed 
himself. 

After  a  twenty-fom*  minutes'  run  he 
slowed  down  again  for  periscope  observa- 
tion, ordering  the  boat  to  be  brought  to 
twenty-three  feet.  This  was  a  very  anxious 
moment,  for  the  sea  once  more  all  but 
gave  him  away.  The  swell  rolled  E-35  up 
tiU  she  was  actually  for  an  instant  breaking 
surface,  within  1,800  yards  of  the  enemy. 
She  was  got  down  again  to  twenty-six 
feet  without  having  been  seen,  and  her 
commander  then  very  skilfully  placed  her 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  where  he  could 
pursue  the  chase  on  a  slightly  converging 
course  instead  of  following  right  astem. 
On  this  course,  which  soon  became  abso- 
lutely parallel  to  that  of  the  eliemy,  he 
remained  at  periscope  depth  for  another 
half  hour;  then  at  5:20,  observing  that  he 
was  not  gaining  fast  enough,  he  dived  again 
to  forty  feet  and  speeded  up,  at  the  same 
time    bringing    a    torpedo-tube    to    the 
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ONE    WAY 

fo  down  dandruff 


DANDRUFF  is  perhaps  the  hair's  commonest 
enemy.  Dandruff  bides  its  time.  It  gives 
mighty  Uttle  warning.  Some  fine  day  you  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  your  hair  is  actually  guilty  of 
desertion. 

Of  course,  there's  really  no  excuse  for  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  our  hair's  natural  enemy,  dan- 
druff, nowadays — with  active,  vigilant  Packer's  Tar 
Soap  on  guard. 

Finger-tip  the  thick,  pine-fragrant  lather  right 
down  into  your  scalp.     Knead  it  in  with  a  will. 

This  approved  method,  if  persisted  in,  will  not 
only  check  dandruff,  but  will  also  keep  your  scalp 
pliant  and  nourished,  giving  it  an  opportunity  to 
sustain  healthy,  young-looking  hair  years  from 
now. 

Isn't  "now"  the  best  time  to  start  a  systematic 

drive    against    that    insidious,    relentless  enemy    of 

scalp  health  and  hair  peace — dandruff?  Send   10c 
for  sample  half-cake. 


Our  Manual,  "The  Hair  and  Scalp — Modern  Care  and 
Treatment,"  contains  36  pages  of  practical  information. 
A  post-card  request  brings  you  a  copy. 


PACKER'S    TAR    SOAP 

'"''Pure  as  the  Pines.'' 


Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap,  delicately  perfumed,  cleanses 
delightfully  and  refreshes  the  scalp — keeping  the  hair  soft 
and  attractive.     Liberal  sample  bottle  10  cents. 


THE    PACKER    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Dept.   -84   A,    81    Fulton    Street,    New   York   City 


■ 
I 
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IIFT-THE-DOT  Fasteners  are  easily 
_j  operated  in  the  dark.  When  you 
can't  see  the  Dot  you  can  feel  it.  The 
Dot  is  raised  on  theTace  of  the  socket 
so  that  it  can  be  readily  distinguished 
by  the  finger  or  thumb'.  That  tells 
you  instantly  the  side  to  lift. 

Manufacturers  of  automobiles  and 
carriages  in  America  and  Europe 
adopted  Dot  Fasteners  almost 
universallybecause  of  their  mechanical 
superiority,  their  beauty  of  design  and 
compactness. 

TRADE      MARK 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF 

The  Dot  on  the  face  of  the  fastener 
is  our  registered  trade  mark  and 
indicates  goods  of  our  manufacture. 

The  United  States  Government  uses 
Lift-the-Dot  Fasteners  exclusively  on 
all  the  more  important  articles  of  mili- 
tary equipment  requiring  fasteners. 

Now  makers  of  leather  and  canvas 
goods  are  using  them. 

Lift-the-Dot  Fasteners  are  carried  by 
the  leading  dealers  in  auto  trimmings  and 
motor  supplies.  If  you  cannot  obtain 
them  in  your  locality,  order  direct. 

The  ''^ Lift-the-Dot^^  Fastener  is  but 
one  of  the  complete  line  of  Fasteners 
which  we  make,  known  as  the  '^Dot" 
line  of  Fasteners. 


Fastener    Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Makers  of  ^^The  Dot  Line''  of  Fasteners 


"ready."  At  5:35  lie  slowed  once  more  for 
observation,  and  found  the  range  had 
decreased  to  1,100  yards.  Down  he  went 
again  for  another  spurt.  At  5:53,  he  was 
within  900  yards;  but  as  the  parallel 
courses  of  the  two  boats  were  only  a  little 
more  than  100  yards  apart,  he  was  "stiU 
very  fine  on  enemj^'s  port  quarter" — the 
shot  was  almost  a  bow-chaser  shot  and 
practically  hojieless.  He  dived  again,  and 
for  twentj'-four  more  minutes  patiently 
continued  to  observ^e  and  spurt  alternately. 

At  6:17,  a  dramatic  change  occurred  in 
the  situation.  On  rising  to  observe,  he 
found  that  the  enemy,  for  some  irrelevant 
reason  of  her  own,  had  turned  sixteen 
points  to  starboard,  and  was  now  actually 
coming  back  on  a  coiu'se  which  would  bring 
her  down  the  starboard  side  of  E-35  at  a 
distance  of  scarcely  more  than  200  yards. 
This  was  much  too  close  for  a  desirable 
shot — setting  aside  the  dangers  of  the  ex- 
plosion, it  was  not  certain  that  the  torpedo 
would  have  picked  up  its  depth  correctly 
in  so  short  a  run,  and  a  miss  might  put  the 
{/-boat  on  guard.  Still,  to  maneuver  for  a 
fresh  position  Avould  take  time  and  the 
chance  was  quite  a  possible  one;  the  tor- 
pedo, at  the  end  of  200  yards,  would  be,  at 
any  rate,  near  picking  up  its  depth,  and 
miglit  well  make  a  detonating  hit  on  its 
upward  trade — it  could  not  miss  for  de- 
flection at  that  range;  the  enemy's  length 
was  taking  iip  almost  the  whole  width  of 
the  periscoi>e.  Even  if  it  were  a  miss 
underneath,  it  would  probably  escape 
notice,  especially  in  so  heavy  a  sea. 

Lieutenant  D'Oyly  Hughes  took  exactly 
one  minute  to  perceive  the  change  of 
course  and  the  whoUj'  altered  situation, 
to  weigh  all  the  above  considerations,  and 
to  make  his  decision.  At  6:1S  he  fired, 
lowered  his  periscope,  put  his  helm  hard 
astarlioard,  and  increased  his  speed.  The 
hydrophone  operator  heard  the  torpedo 
running  on  her  track,  but  the  sound  gr?w 
fainter  and  fainter  and  died  away  without 
a  detonation.  The  shot  was  a  miss  be- 
neath the  target;  after  more  than  two  long 
hours  the  chase  had  failed. 

The  failure  was  l)rilliantly  redeemed, 
and  with  astonishing  swiftness.  To  realize 
the  swiftness  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
maneuver  which  follov»ed,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  vi\idly  before  the  mind's 
eye.  The  two  boats  must  be  seen  at  the 
moment  of  the  first  shot,  passing  one 
another  at  200  yards  on  opposite  courses, 
E-3o  going  northeast  and  the  L'-boat 
southwest  on  her  starboard  beam.  At 
6:19  the  enemy  turned  a  little  more 
toward  E-3'>,  and  began  to  steer  due  west 
under  her  stern,  hajjpily  still  without 
sighting  her  periscope.  E-S5  was  on  her  old 
course,  running  farther  and  farther  away 
to  the  northeast,  and  there  was  already 
some  500  yards  between  them.  But  when 
the  fMioat  took  up  her  westerly  course. 
Lieutenant  D'Oyly  Hughes  in  an  instant 
sent  his  lioat  on  a  swift  curve  to  port, 
turning  in  quick  succession  north,  north- 
west, west,  and  southwest,  till  in  less  than 
seven  minutes  after  missing  his  first  shot 
he  was  bearing  down  south-southwest  on 
the  enemy,  and  therefore  only  30  degrees 
abaft  her  starboard  beam  and  hardl.\-  more 
than  500  yaids  distant.  By  pure  luck,  the 
unconscious  t/-boat  had  at  the  first  critical 
moment  done  ])recisely  the  right  thing  to 
save  herself;  liy  sheer  skill,  the  i'-boat 
had  been  brought  back  to  a  winning  posi- 
tion. At  6:25  Lieutenant  D'Oyly  Hughes 
— coolly  estimating  speed,  distance,  and 
deflection — fired  one  torjiedo  at  his  huge 
enemy's  fore-turret  and  another  at  her 
after-turret. 

Both  hit  where  they  were  auned  to  hit. 
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Hudson  Super -Six  Prestige 
Grows  with  the  years 

The  Super  -  Six  gained  instant  popularity  three 
years  ago  because  of  the  records  it  established  for 
performance  and  endurance. 

Endurance  could  then  only  be  shown  through 
some  such  test  as  was  made  when  a  stock  car  chassis 
was  driven  1819  miles  in  24  hours,  or  as  in  its  twice 
across  the  continent  run  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York  and  return  in  10  days  and  21  hours. 

Countless  other  records  established  Super-Six  reputa- 
tion for  endurance. 

But  the  records  it  has  made  with  60,000  users  are  now 
the  most  convincing  proofs  that  can  be  offered  for  any  car. 

You  do  not  have  to  refer  to  the  official  records  to  learn 
what  the  Super-Six  has  done  as  a  hill  climber,  in  trans- 
continental touring,  in  racing  events,  in  acceleration,  or 
in  any  of  the  tests  that  prove  performance. 

The  answer  is  on  the  lips  of  every  Super-Six  owner. 

Its  reliability  is  firmly  established.  Every  year  has 
brought  new  hosts  of  users  for  Hudson. 

Its  leadership,  however,  does  not  rest  alone  upon  its 
mechanical  excellence.  Hudsons  are  the  pattern  cars  for 
other  makers.  Every  Hudson  has  influenced  subsequent 
designs  throughout  the  industry. 

Note  how  the  Super-Six  speedster  of  two  years  ago  is 
now  reflected  in  the  current  offerings  of  spprt  models. 

The  Super-Six  Touring  Limousine  of  two  years  ago  is 
recognized  as  the  guiding  influence  of  new  models  just 
announced. 

And  so  with  other  Hudson  types  —  the  Sedan  —  the 
Cabriolet  —  the  Phaeton — ^and  others. 

There   Is  Always  a  New  Super-Six 

Hudson  has  led  so  long  as  a  creator  of  new  body  types  that  every- 
one, particularly  other  makers,  regard  its  current  models  as  an 
indication  of  what  to  look  for  as  the  trend  of  design  for  the  next  year. 

It  is  bound  to  be  months  ahead  of  others  and  it  is  just  as  certain 
to  be  accepted  as  a  standard  type. 

Hudson  has  created  no  freak  types.  Hudsons  that  were  built 
years  ago  do  not  look  out-of-date  now.  That,  and  its  mechanical  en- 
durance, accounts  for  the  always  high  prices  they  bring  as  used  cars. 

Sales  now  exceed  production.  Open  cars  will  not  be  built  for 
several  months  on  account  of  the  demand  for  closed  types. 

Your  dealer  may  have  the  model  you  will  want.  But  you  should 
inquire  now. 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 


There  are  Seven 
Hudson  Models 

Two  open  and 
five  closed 

The 

7-passenger 
Phaeton  sells 
at $2200 


(1021) 
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G  illette 


Ihe  Shaving  Service" 

for  Every  Man  - Everi/wnere 


That 

Sensitive  Spot 

Under 

Your  Lip 

and 

No  Stropping— No  Honing 

"VTERY  few  men  can  strop  a  razor 
^  well  enough  to  take  care  of  that 
little  hollow  under  the  lip  without 
a  good  bit  of  trouble. 

In  fact,  you  can  use  a  Gillette  Blade 
several  times  and  still  find  it  sharper 
than  the  best  edge  you 
can  strop  on  an  old- 
fashioned  razor. 

Here's  the  difference 
between  the  hard- 
tempered,  lasting 
edge  of  the  Gillette — 
and  the  uncertain 
edge  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned razor  that  has 
to  be  stropped  to 
make  it  work. 


The'Bulldog" 

The  stocky-handle 
"  Bulldog"  Gillette 
—a  great  favorite.  12 
double  -  edged  Gillette 
Blades  (2^  Shaving 
Ed  g  e  .■^  ) .  Genuine 
Leather   Case. 

Gold  or  Silver  Plated. 


TRADE 


'QtUHie^ 


MARK 


No  Stropping— No  Hon- 
ing means  the  sharp, 
smooth,  lasting  Gillette 
Blade.  A  shaving  edge 
you  can  depend  on  — 
always.  No  need  for 
strops  or  hones. 


The  Sign  of 

No  Stropping     No  Honing 

Known  the  World  Over 

HERE    is    the    famous    Gillette    Diamond- 
Trademark — the   mark  of  the  one  great 
shaving  invention  in  all  history. 

"No  Stropping — No  Honing"  brands  the 
Blade  as  the  highest  type  of  shaving  edge 
ever  developed — a  Blade  new  in  principle,  in 
steel,  temper,  finish  and  use. 

The  term  "No  Stropping  —  No  Honing" 
signifies  the  application  of  science  to  razor- 
blade  making. 

It  will  appeal  to  every  man  anxious  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  labor  and  save  valu- 
able time. 


GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  COMPANY 


Ne\v  York 
London         — 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
—         Chicago         —        San  Francisco         — 
Paris         —         Milan         —         Copenliagen 


Montreal 
—         I'etrograd 


The  first  made  very  little  noise,  but  threw 
up  a  large  column  of  water  and  debris. 
The  second  did  not  appear  to  the  eye  to 
produce  quite  so  good  a  burst;  but  the 
noise  was  louder,  and  the  concussion  felt 
in  E-3o  was  very  powerful  indeed,  the 
whole  boat  shaking  and  a  few  lights  going 
out  momentarilj-.  When  the  smoke  and 
water  column  had  cleared  away,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  quickly  expanding 
calm  area,  like  a  wide  lake  of  oil  with 
wTeckage  floating  in  it,  and  three  or  four 
survivors  clinging  to  some  woodwork. 
E-3.5,  with  her  sublieutenant,  her  coxswain, 
and  one  able  seaman  on  deck,  and  life-lines 
ready,  went  at  once  to  their  rescue;  but  a 
second  [/-boat  made  her  appearance  at  that 
moment,  and  Lieutenant  D'Oyly  Hughes 
was  obliged  to  dive  at  once.  Three 
minutes  afterward,  a  torpedo  passed  him 
on  the  starboard  side;  but  the  new  enemy 
was  over  two  miles  away,  and  tho  he  re- 
loaded his  tubes  and  patrolled  submerged 
on  various  courses,  he  never  succeeded  in 
picking  her  up  in  the  periscope.  She,  also, 
had  no  doubt  dived,  and  the  two  boats  had 
scarcely  more  chance  of  coming  to  action 
than  two  men  miles  apart  upon  the  Downs 
at  midnight. 

One  case,  and  only  one,  is  reported  of  a 
duel  between  submerged  f— boats,  and  Sir 
Henrj'  Xewbolt  passes  it  over  in  the  space 
of  a  paragraph.  Xeverthelcss,  it  is  such  an 
encounter  as  might  serve  a  writer  of  im- 
agination for  a  chapter  by  itself.  Here, 
fur  once,  submarine  rushed  at  submarine 
in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  one  was  impaled 
and  sunk,  and  the  conquering  boat  almost 
followed  her  enemy.  The  English  boat 
concerned  in  this  duel  was  the  E-50. 
She  sighted  an  enemy,  during  a  patrol 
ofif  the  east  coast  of  England;  both  boats 
were  submerged  at  the  time,  but  they 
recognized  each  other  1)\-  the  different  ap- 
pearances of  their  periscopes.  The  Ger- 
man had  two — "thin  ones  of  a  light  gray 
color,  and  with  an  arched  window  at  the 
top,  peculiar  to  their  serA^ce."  So  the  two 
submerged  monsters  looked  into  each 
other's  protruding  eyes,  or  periscope 
lenses,  too  close  to  make  the  use  of  tor- 
pedoes possible.     Then,  says  Sir  Henr>': 

The  British  commander  drove  straight 
at  the  enemy  at  full  speed,  and  reached 
her  before  she  had  time  to  get  down  to 
a  de|)th  of  complete  invisibility.  E-SO 
struck  fair  between  the  i)eriscopes;  her 
stem  cut  through  the  plates  of  the  L'- 
boat's  shell  and  remained  embedded  in  her 
back.  Then  came  a  terrific  fight,  hke  the 
death-grapple  of  two  primeval  monsters. 
The  CJerman's  only  chance,  in  his  wounded 
condition,  was  to  come  to  the  surface 
before  he  was  drowned  by  leakage;  he 
blew  his  ballast  tanks  and  stniggled  almost 
to  the  surface,  briiiiring  K-'iO  up  with  him. 
The  English  boat  counter«'<l  by  tloodini; 
her  main  ballast-tanks  and  weifrhing  her 
enemy  down  into  the  deep.  This  put  the 
T-boat  to  the  desperate  necessity  of  fre«^- 
ing  herself,  leak  or  no  leak.  For  a  mimite 
and  a  half  she  drew  slowly  aft,  bum  pins 
E-oO'k  sides  as  she  did  so;  then  her  elTort 
seemed  to  eejuse,  and  her  periscopes  and 
conning-towers  showed  on  E-SO's  quarter. 
She  was  cAidently  filling  fast ;  she  had  a 
list  to  starboard  and  was  heavily  down 
by  the  bows.  As  she  sank,  E-')()  took 
breath  and  looked  to  her  own  condition. 
She  was  apparently  uninjured,  but  she 
had   negative   buoyancy   and   her   forward 
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The  illustrations  show  (I)  a  battery  of  Svartwoul  Patented 
Rotary  BalWBearing  Ventilators,  {J)  hoods  over  Sicartwout 
Core  Ovens  and  stacks  leading  to  ventilators  for  exhausting 
core-gases,  and  (3)  a  Swartwout  Steel  Core  Oven,  shelf  type. 


Fresh  ,air  builds  man-power 


\ 

AIR  laden  with  gases,  dust,  lint  or  any  floating  particles 
±\.  is  a  serious  drag  on  your  workers'  energy.  It  slows 
their  work  and  pares  your  profits.  A  generous  flow  of 
pure  fresh  air  adds  measurably  to  their  clear-eyed,  clear- 
headed energy. 

EXPENSIVE?  No— not  with  Swartxvout  Rotary  Ball- 
JBearing  Ventilators.  Swartwouts  "put  the  wind  to  work" 
to  secure  ventilation  without  operating  expense. 

Because  of  the  ample  vane  surmounting  the  hood,  and  the 
sensitive  ball-bearing  below,  the  Swartwout  ahvays  faces 
away  from  the  wind.  The  breeze  in  passing  forms  a  con- 
tinuous partial  vacuum  before  the  mouth  of  the  ventilator 
which  is  continually  filled  by  a  flow  of  used  air,  dust  and 
gases  from  below.  Summer  or  winter,  regardless  of  tem- 
perature conditions,  a  steady  change  of  air  results. 

For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  dollars-and-cents  value  of  fresh  air  and  the 
operation  of  this  semi-automatic  ventilating  machine  which  is  more  than  a  mere 
"hole-in-the-roof,"  send  for  -'THE  GOSPEL  OF  FRESH  AIR,"  6th  Edition. 


Three 

Foundry  Suggestions 

SWARTWOUT  Ovens  set  the 
pace  for  production  for  the 
entire  foundry.  The  special  in- 
sulation encased  in  compact  steel 
Malls  effectivelj'  prevents  loss  of 
heat.  High  heats  are  reached 
quickly,  fuel  costs  are  cut  and 
hours  saved  in  baking.  The  even 
heat  maintained  turns  out  per- 
fectly baked  cores  with  surpris- 
ing rapidity. 

The  Swartwout  Gasoil  Burner  has 
saved  many  a  foundrj'  from  costly 
shut-downs.  When  the  gas  sup- 
ply fails  the  Swartwout  Burner 
permits  an  immediate  change  to 
any  grade  of  fuel  oil. 

Foundry  gases  in  core  and  pour- 
ing rooms  are  a  serious  handicap 
to  your  men.  Swartwout  Ventila- 
tors use  the  costless  power  of  the 
passing  breeze  to  pull  the  injuri- 
ous gases  out  of  your  building. 


THE  OHIO  BLOWER  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

A  dependable  advisory  service  covering  Sivai'txvont    Ventilating,  Power  Plant  and  Foundry  Equipment  is  at  your  disposal 
Our  experienced  and  qualified  sales-agencies  and  branch  ojffices  extend  from  coast  to  coast 

Swa  r  l\v  o  u  | 
I  Industrial  Specialties  I  . 
Patented  ^L^ 
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hydroplanes  were  jammed,  so  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  get  her  to  rise. 
After  four  strenuous  minutes  she  was 
brought  to  the  surface,  and  traversed  the 
position,  searching  for  anj^  further  sign 
of  the  L'^-boat  or  her  crew.  But  nothing 
was  seen  beyond  the  inevitable  lake  of  oil, 
pouring  up  like  the  thick,  rank  life-blood 
of  the  dead  sea-monster. 


NEW  YORK'S  27TH,  FIRST  TO  SMASH 

THE  HINDENBURG  LINE, 

COMES  HOME 


"piECES  of  the  Hindenburg  line  were 
^  not  distributed  as  souvenirs  to  mem- 
bers of  the  27th  Division,  United  States 
Army,  some  one  has  explained,  because, 
after  the  division  broke  the  line,  it  ground 
the  pieces  into  such  small  bits  that  they 
were  all  lost  in  the  excitement.  The  27th, 
formerly  a  New  York  National  Guard 
unit,  returned  to  its  home  shores  the 
other  day,  and  received  a  welcome  that 
began  with  siren  blasts  down  the  bay 
and  ended  with  a  sumptuous  hotel  dinner 
for  all  hands  two  weeks  later.  It  had  gone, 
and  fought,  and  conquered,  and  generally 
"Uved  up  to  the  best  American  traditions." 
Measured  both  by  its  casualty  list  of  7,262, 
which  amounted  to  nearly  4.3  per  cent,  of 
its  strength,  and  by  the  names  on  its 
banners,  its  service  had  been  hard  and  im- 
portant. Four  big  battles,  two  engage- 
ments, and  two  minor  actions  are  credited 
to  the  division  by  the  military  powers  that 
preside  over  divisional  d(>stinies,  but  the 
greatest  of  its  deeds  was  the  series  of 
actions  that  broke  the  Hindenburg  line. 
This  fighting  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
last  September,  and  added  materially  to 
the  German  eagerness  to  end  the  war  at 
once.  Martin  Green,  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent who  was  frequently  with  the 
division  abroad  and  came  back  with  the 
largest  shipment  of  it  on  the  Leviathan, 
writes  in  the  New  York  Evening  World: 

The  greatest  achievement  of  the  27th 
Division  was  piercing  the  Hindenburg  line, 
and  history  will  show  that  this  was  one  of 
the  hottest  engagements  of  the  war  when 
natural  and  military  obstacles  encountered 
are  taken  into  consideration.  But,  while 
the  credit  of  going  through  the  Hindenburg 
line  at  its  strongest  point  belongs  indis- 
putably to  the  27th,  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  division  do  not  claim  that  they  won 
the  war. 

Their  sole  claim  is  that  they  accom- 
plished the  task  assigned  to  them,  while  the 
30th  Division — the  only  other  American 
unit  on  the  British  front — and  the  English, 
Canadian,  and  Australian  forces  in  Flan- 
d<!rs  and  Belgium  and  the  American  and 
French  forces  to  the  south  and  east  also 
bravely  and  rapidly  carri(>d  out  the  plans 
of  the  great  drive  planned  by  General 
Foch,  the  Commander-in-rhi(>f  of  the 
Allied  armi(>s.  The  men  of  the  27th  are 
proud  of  their  work  in  winding  up  the 
war;  their  personal  pride  does  not  over- 
shadow the  pride  they  feel  in  having  been  a 
coml)ative  i)art  of  the  great  Allied  wall  of 
l)ayonets  and  guns  which  stretched  from  the 
English  Channel  to  the  Swiss  border  and 
overwhelmed  the  invading  hordes  from 
Germanv. 


Military  authorities  maintain  that  the 
achievements  of  a  victorious  army  can  not 
be  gaged  by  its  casualties.  History  records 
cases  of  units  which  have  won  victories 
with  slight  losses.  But  this  was  a  war 
different  from  any  other  ever  fought,  and 
in  its  final  phases  it  presented  new  prob- 
lems at  every  phase  of  each  engagement, 
for  the  Germans  were  contesting  the  ad- 
vance with  machine-gun  defenses,  skilfully 
and  bravely  served  on  a  scale  of  magnitude 
never  before  encountered  by  assaulting 
troops. 

It  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  heavy 
casualties  in  a  successful  attacking  unit, 
fighting  over  a  terrane  deemed  impreg- 
na!)le  by  the  enemy  against  determined 
and  carefully  and  trickily  planned  resis- 
tance, establishes  that  the  engagement  has 
been  hot,  impulsive,  and  overpowering. 
Therefore  nothing  more  need  be  said  than 
this  in  relation  to  the  part  played  by  the 
27th  Division  in  the  engagements  leading 
up  to  and  associated  with  breaking  the 
Hindenburg  line  and  consolidating  cap- 
tured positions  beyond  the  line. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  New  York 
Division  in  line  only  850  rifles  were  left 
in  the  53d  and  54th  Infantry-  Brigades, 
comprising  the  10.5th,  106th,  107th,  and 
lOSth  Infantry  Kegiments  and  the  105th 
and  106th  Machine-Gun  Battalions. 

At  one  period  in  the  fighting  in  the  first 
dash  at  the  Hindenburg  line  every  com- 
missioned line  officer  of  the  106th  Regiment 
was  incapacitated  from  duty,  cither  bt^ 
cause  of  wounds  or  fatalities,  and  the  next 
day  the  107th  Regiment,  for  the  same 
reason,  was  practically  without  com- 
missioned officers. 

Chaplain  Francis  A.  Kelly,  whose  re- 
wards for  valor  in  action  include  the 
British  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the 
American  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  and 
the  French  Croix  de  Guerre,  has  written  a 
series  of  articles  descriptive  of  the  bitter 
fighting  that  took  place  while  the  27th 
was  advancing  across  the  entrenchments, 
redoubts,  cement  pill-boxes,  and  tunnels 
that  made  up  the  Hindenburg  line.  On 
September  29  a  climax  was  reached.  The 
German  had  been  forced  backward,  but 
he  had  not  yet  learned  that  he  could  not 
stand  before  the  American  attacks,  and  h(> 
was  fighting  back  Avith  the  courage  of 
desperation.  Father  Kellj'  wTites  in  the 
New  York  American: 

The  grand  attack  was  scheduled  to 
begin  early,  in  the  morning  of  Sunday ^ — 
preparations  for  which  were  made  on  all 
sides.  The  105th  shortly  after  midnight 
began  to  march  back  to  occupy  the  land 
over  which  they  had  so  valiantly  and 
courageously  fought  on  the  27th. 

We  realiz(>d  that  our  work  would  cost 
us  many  casualties,  and  so,  for  that  reason, 
our  division  surgeon,  Lieut.-Col.  Walter  C. 
Montgomery-,  called  upon  the  American 
Red-Cross  Headquarters  in  Paris  and 
asked  them  to  send  up  ten  ambulanc<^s  to 
assist  in  evacuating  the  wounded. 

Immediately  the  request  was  complied 
with,  and  there  were  sent  to  us  and  to  our 
division  ten  American  ambulances.  Their 
work  can  not  be  overestiniat(>d.  It  was  of 
such  a  nature  that  Maj.-Gen.  John  F. 
O'Ryan  has  commended  th<>  ten  drivers 
for  the  wonderful  work  which  they  ac- 
complished. They  worked  night  and  day 
evacuating  the  wounded,  <'arrying  them 
back     to    the    casualty    clearing-stations, 


and  assisted,  indeed,  in  saving  many, 
many  lives. 

The  schedule  of  attack  was  faithfully 
lived  up  to.  The  barrage  opened  at  5:50 
A.M.,  and  it  pounded  away  for  fifteen 
minutes  with  a  fury  and  a  rage  that  it  is 
impossible  to  describe. 

After  a  fifteen  minutes'  period  of  de- 
struction the  tanks  began  to  move  forward 
slowly  but  surely;  they  prest  forward, 
giving  to  the  infantry  behind  a  sense  of 
security  and  safety.     ■ 

It  was  dawn  and  fairly  bright.  Suddenly, 
as  they  began  to  mount  what  was  known 
as  Guillemont  Farm,  there  was  a  flash, 
the  flame  followed  by  a  whisp  of  smoke, 
one  after  another,  until  nine  of  the  tanks 
w^ere  removed  from  the  battle-line. 

It  was  with  a  sickening  feeling  that  we 
saw  this  fearful  accident,  for  we  felt 
that  inside  them  we  would  find  naught 
but  the  charred  remains  of  those  who  had 
formed  their  crews. 

An  effort  had  to  be  made  to  reach  them 
immediately.  With  undaunted  persistency 
some  of  our  dough-boys  crept  along  the 
line,  nearer  and  nearer,  until  they  finally 
reached  these  nine  iron  monsters.  Sud- 
denly the  doors  were  opened  and,  much  to 
our  surprize,  but  greatly  to  our  happiness, 
we  were  able  to  rescue  most  of  the  crews 
and  to  carry  them  back  to  first-aid  dressing- 
stations  and  then  on  to  the  casualty 
clearing. 

This  loss  of  the  tanks  was,  indeed,  to  us 
a  serious  setback.  It  was  on  them  that  we 
had  depended  to  break  up  the  great 
stretches  of  barbed-wire  entanglements 
which  lay  farther  back.  Now,  the  work, 
instead  of  being  accomplished  by  the  tanks 
and  infantry,  would  have  to  be  accomplished 
l\v  the  infantry  aloni'. 

But.  nothing  daunted,  the  infantry  held 
to  their  positions,  and  the  107th  began  to 
advance,  began  to  reach  out  in  an  endeavor 
to  arrive  beside  the  units  of  the  lC6th. 
who  had  pushed  farther  than  had  been  in- 
tended for  them  and  were  in  hourly  danger 
of  being  flanked  and  captured  by  the 
Germans. 

It  was  no  easj-  matter  for  youngsters 
such  as  these  of  the  106th  to  hold  the 
position  which  they  had  obtained,  and  it 
was  onl.v  because  of  exceptional  courage 
and  great  Aalor  that  they  were  able  to 
continue  and  persevere  until  help  and 
assistance  arrived. 

Their  position  in  front  was  such  that 
it  was  impossible  to  give  to  the  men  of  the 
107th  a  protecting  ])arrage — a  short  ban-age 
would  have  brought  death  and  destruction 
to  the  members  of  the  106th. 

It  was  here  that  the  107th  lost  terribly. 
As  the  regiment  advanced,  writes  the 
chajdain,  its  ranks  were  "combed  with 
fire"  from  the  enemy's  lines,  which 
"seemed  to  decimate  them  as  they  moved 
step  by  step  nearer  the  German  positions."' 
His  account  continues: 

The  lOSth,  on  the  right,  moved  in  line 
with  the  107th,  and  by  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  there  began  to  pour  back  to  us  a 
line  of  Hun  prisoners,  each  of  them  thor- 
oughly disgusted  with  the  cause  for  whi«'h 
he  fought,  each  of  them  telling  that  the 
spirit  and  morale  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lines  were  breaking. 

It  was  with  a  tenseness  and  a  nervous- 
ness which  only  an  occasion  like  that  can 
bring  about  that  we  watched  the  advance 
of  our  infantry. 

The  105th  had  been  given  the  desperate 
task  of  ni<)i>|)ing  up  on  the  extreme  left, 
and  their  work  was  to  be  continued  by  th«' 
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CHARACTER-DEFINITELY  EXEMPLIFIED 

IN  THE  NEW  SERIES  HAYNES 


CHARACTER  in  a  car  means  just  as  much  as  character  in  a  man.    It 
is  your  standard  of  judgment.     Known  character  is  an  asset  to  any 
car — and  a  great  satisfaction  to  its  owner. 

Character  in  the  Haynes  is  not  superficial.  It  is  through'and'through. 
It  is  much  more  than  the  materials  of  which  the  car  is  built — excellent 
as  they  are.  It  exemplifies  the  spirit  of  this  organization — makers  of 
America's  first  car — -with  twenty-six  years  of  progress  as  its  character' 
building  history. 

The  new  series  Haynes  is  a  character  car.  Each  style  deftly  combines 
the  four  essential  factors  of  car  character- — beauty,  strength,  power  and 
comfort.  Engine,  chassis,  interior  and  exterior  finish  —  each  detail  agree 
ably  satisfies  the  demand  of  good  taste  and  service.  The  full  aluminum 
body,  with  its  lasting,  lustrous  finish,  the  little  conveniences  so  thought' 
fully  incorporated — these  gracefully  harmonize  with  Haynes  engineering 
and  mechanical  standards. 

.We  will  do  our  best  to  meet  your  wishes  as  to  date  of  delivery,  but 
we  would  urge  you  to  be  prompt  in  making  your  reservation  of  the  new 
Haynes  you  select. 

The  Haynes  Automobile  Co.,   Kokomo.   Ind.,   U.  S.  A. 

NEW  SERIES  "LIGHT  SIX"  NEW  SERIES  "LIGHT  TWELVE" 

Open  Cars  Qp^^  Cars 

Touring  Car— 7  Passenger $2485  Touring  Car  -7  Passenger $3250 

Roadster-Four  doors,  4  Passenger     ...  2485                Roadster-Four  doors,  4  Passenger     .         .         .           3250 

Closed  Cars 

^                 T,  «,,«»                                                            Closed  Cars 

Coupe- 4  Passenger $3100  ^         -        r,                                                                              .,„„^ 

Sedan— 7  Passenger 3350  Coupe— 4  Passenger $3800 

Limousine — 7  Passenger       .....  4000  Sedan— 7  Passenger 4000 

Wooden  Wheels,  Standard  Equipment  Wire  Wheels,  Standard  Equipment 

A  new  catalog,  beautifully  illustrated,  will  he  sent  on  request.     Address  Dept.  32 


The  Haynes  touring  car — seven  passen- 
gers— twelve  cylinders — five  wire  wheels 
standard  equipment.     Price  $3250 


1893-THE  HAYNES  IS  AMERICA'S  FIRST  CAR-1919 
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Filing  Cabinets  built  like  Safes 
yet  priced  as  Cabinets — 


REa.U.S  PAT.OFP. 


THE  surprising  thing  is  that  we  can  sell 
"Yand  E'*  Fire -wall  Cabinets  at  prices  to 
meet  the  competition  of  ordinary  files. 

These  are  the 
only  cabinets 
built  like  safes — 
with  double  steel 
walls  insulated 
with  asbestos,  all 
around.  Owing 
to  the  effect  of 
heat  on  steel, 
this  extra  insula- 
tion isabsolutely 
necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  con- 
tents from  catch- 
ing fire  right 
through  the  steel 
sides. 

But"YandE" 
cabinetsareeven 
more   than   su-    , 
premely  protec- 
tive   receptacles 
for  storing  pa- 
pers— they  are 
machines    for 
making  the 
papers  EAS'\' 
TO    FIND. 
Our   System 
Service     is 
given  without 
charge.  • 

Write  for  "  Fer- 
tical  Filing  Down 
to  Date"  in  the  nezc 
{yth)  edition — free 
on  request. 

YaWMANapto 

FrbeMfg.Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
One  Store  ia  Each  City 

Makers  of  "Y and  E" 

Systems   and    Filing 

Equipment —  Wood 

and  Steel. 


106tli,  acting  in  the  rear  with,  the  107th  and 
the  108th. 

Mopping  up  is  not  by  any  means  an 
easy  task.  We  found,  in  many  cases,  that 
the  Germans  had  left  behind  certain  of 
their  numbers  hidden  away  in  dugouts 
and  trenches  with  the  idea  that  as  our  lads 
advanced  they  should  spring  up  behind 
them  and  attack  them  from  the  rear.  It 
was  done  in  some  eases,  and  it  was  to  pre- 
vent this  being  carried  out  that  the  lO.'ith 
began  to  mop  up. 

Dugout  after  dugout  was  found  filled 
with  Germans,  and  here  it  was  that  hand- 
to-hand  encounters  took  place.  Alost  of 
the  enemy  would  surrender  on  being 
detected,  but  others  refused,  with  the 
result  that  many  of  oiu*  lads  had  to  clean 
them,  up  solely  with  their  hand-grenades. 

The  102d  Engineers  were  moved  up 
about  8:30  in  the  morning  for  the  express 
purpose  of  beginning  the  repairs  on  the 
roads.  These  roads  had  been  so  torn  by 
shot  and  shell  that  it  was  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  have  our  ambulances  moved  over 
them,  to  have  our  ration  parties  advanced 
over  them,  to  have  ova  artillery  move 
forward. 

We  can't  give  too  much  credit  to  the 
wonderful  work  done  by  these  engineers 
that  Sunday  of  the  29th  of  September. 
Every  man  of  them  was  ready  not  only  to 
do  the  tasks  allotted  to  engineers,  but  to 
accept  any  other  task  which  might  be 
given  him  and  to  carry  it  out,  reahzing  that 
it  was  all  for  the  division  and  for  the  cause. 
The  real  advance  of  the  infantry  had 
begun  about  6:30.  The  107th  and  108th 
actually  swept  forward,  and  within  an 
incredibly  short  time  had  joined  up  with 
their  companions  of  the  106th,  who  had 
been  caught  at  the  Knoll  the  Fridaj- 
before. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  the  joy  which 
filled  the  hearts  of  those  youngsters  as  they 
realized  that  at  last  the  assistance  neces- 
sary to  their  release  had  arrived.  For  two 
days  they  had  waited  and  watched,  cease- 
lessly fighting  and  holding,  against  great 
odds,  positions  which  they  had  obtained. 
Truly,  it  was  relief — relief  of  soul  as  well 
as  of  body. 

The  German  continued  to  pour  into  the 
lines  his  hail  of  lead.  It  was  not  sur- 
prizing to  find  lads  here,  lads  there,  torn 
almost  limb  from  limb  by  the  fearful  work 
of  the  high  explosives. 

As  the  107th  and  108th  advanced,  the 
lads  of  the  10.")th  joined  up— t^ager  to 
take  part  in  the  big  battle.  The  machine- 
gun  nests  were  attacked  and  taken;  pill- 
boxes were  raided  and  troi)hies  of  which  the 
Germans  had  been  so  proud  now  began  to 
fall  quickly  into  the  hands  of  our  boys. 

Gradually  the  hours  wore  by  and  the 
sun  began  to  sink  behind  our  lines.  Most 
of  the  ground  which  we  had  set  out  to  take 
was  now  in  our  hands,  but  more  had  yet 
to  be  taken  ere  the  real  prize  could  be  called 
ours. 

On  the  following  day.  Stptember  30,  the 
Germans  n>acted  with  fierce  counter- 
attacks. The  Americans,  in  the  battered 
remnants  of  trenches  that  they  had  cap- 
tured, had  no  adequate  protection  against 
the  hurricane  of  fire  that  came  from  the 
Oerman  ix)sitions.  If  it  had  required 
heroism  to  advance,  it  required  no  less 
to  hold.    As  Father  Kelly  writes: 

Looking  back  on  it  all,  one  wonders 
how  any  human  being-  could  jwssibly 
have  lived  through  the  fearful  shelling 
which  was  carried  on  tliroughout  that  day, 
but    our    lads    were    determined    tliat    uo 
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rAGANIMl  ZIMBAUST       BREESKIN       RUDOLPH  WURUTZER  LEOPOLD  AUER  ELMAN 

THE  WURUTZER  OLD  VIOLIN  ROOM 

If  Paganint  Were  Alive  Today— 


THE  spot  where  the  maestro  would  be  most  at  home  in  America 
would  be  the  "Old  Violin  Room"  in  the  Wurlitzer  Building,  New 
York.  The  Wurlitzer  collection  of  old  violins  made  by  Stradi- 
varius,  Amati,  Guarnerius  and  their  successors,  is  one  of  the  world's 
great  collections.  Eugene  Ysaye,  the  famous  Belgian  violinist,  said 
of  it:    "My  friend  Wurlitzer,   the  truly  remarkable  thing   about    this 


collection  is  that  it  does  not  contain  one  mediocre  violin."  Leopold 
Auer,  the  great  Russian  maestro,  teacher  of  Elman,  Rosen  and 
Zimbalist,  said:  "  I  have  never  seen  a  collection  of  master  violins  in 
such  wonderfully  perfect  condition."  Breeskin  and  Rosen  bought 
Stradivarius  violins  and  Zimbalist  a  Vuillaume,  from  the  Wurlitzer 
collection,  for  their  solo  instruments. 


Violins  on  Approval 

Send  for  the  Wurlitzer  catalog,  both  of  old  master  violins  and  of  beautiful,  rich-toned,  modem  instru- 
ments. Wurlitzer  makes  violins  after  the  models  of  the  great  Italian  masters.  Modem  violins  are  from 
$25  upward.  Prices  of  old  violins  are  from  $100  upward.  A  Stradivarius  from  the  Wurlitzer  collection 
recently  was  sold  for  $20,000.  Any  of  these  instruments  you  may  have  on  free  trial,  to  play,  examine 
and  compare  with  other  instruments.  You  pay  the  low  direct  price  in  convenient  monthly  amounts  if 
you  wish.   You  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  violin  until  you  have  seen  the  Wurlitzer  catalog. 


200  YEARS  OF 


Wurlitzer  is  manufacturer  and  importer  of  all  musical  instruments,  including  pianos,  player  pianos, 
the  famous  Wurlitzer  orchestral  harps,  and  the  world  famous  Wurlitzer  unit  orchestra,  the  world's 
greatest  pipe  organ. 


Send  this  coupon 

Any  instrument  in  our  160-page  catalog  will  be  sent  you  on  free 
trial.  Send  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon  and  you  will 
receive  free  this  big  interesting  book  of  all  musical  instruments. 
See  for  yourself  the  small  prices  and  convenient  terms  of  payment. 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co.— Dept.  2403 

New  York :  1 1 5  W.  40th  St.       Cncinnali :  1 1 7  E.  4lh  Si.      ;Chicago :  3  29  S.Wabash  Ave. 
We  wish  representatives  in  all  foreign  countries.     Correspondence  solicited. 


THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO.,  Dept.  2403 

New  York :  1 1 5  W.  40th  St        GncinnaU :  1 1 7  E.  4tli  Si.        Chicago :  329  S.[Wahish  Ave. 

Gentlemen:    Please  send  me  free  and  without  obligation  your  illustratec" 
catalog  and  details  of  free  trial  and  easy  payment  offer. 


Name  . 


Address 


The  musical  instrument  in  ichich  I  am  eipeciallv  intere»ted  . 
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fjome  faking  j[mi& 

/|4vert  silvei^ware.  is  ckosen  let  it  be 


.  is  ckosen  let  it  be 


QjaeenAnnc 
Pattern 


l847  ROGERS  BROS. 

One  purcl\ase  for  a  lifetime 

. .       Teaspoons  S3.oo  a  set  of  six.  Other  pieces  in  proportion 
t.  „,  Sold  hy  leading  dealers.  Send  for  Catatoaue  "OSI " 

INTERNATIONAL    SILVER  COMPANY,  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

'7Ae  '^amihj  'Plate  for  Seventu  years 


^Vr'  ■*  tk\ .   L^tS  t 
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counter-attacks  should  take  from  them 
what  they  had  gained  at  such  a  fearful 
price;  not  only  that  they  should  not  give 
up  what  they  had  obtained,  but  should  push 
forward  and  obtain  their  objectives. 

Here  might  be  written  pages  and  pages 
of  individual  acts  of  heroism;  in  fact,  we 
might  cite  every  lad  who  stood  in  the  lines 
on  those  days  and  tell  the  world  that  each 
had  accomplished  singular  feats  of  bravery 
and  valor. 

The  citations  which  have  been  given  to 
so  many  by  our  division  commander,  as 
well  as  the  great  number  of  decorations 
awarded  by  both  the  American  and  British 
governments,  testify  to  all  the  world  that 
these  young  heroes  did  their  work  well. 

They  were  attacked  from  all  sides,  but 
stubbornly  they  resisted,  and  their  re- 
sistance was  rewarded  by  the  opportuni- 
ties to  advance,  which  opportunities  they 
most  eagerly  seized,  and,  on  September  30, 
brought  to  the  division,  crowning  their 
work,  the  word  "Success." 

On  October  1  the  battered  division 
was  relieved  from  its  position  and  sent 
back,  not  to  rest,  but  "to  gather  them- 
selves together  and  proceed  to  the  area 
about  Fremont  and  Montrefohain,  in 
which  section  was  to  be  staged  the  next 
show."  Father  Kelly's  attention,  in  this 
interval,  turned  from  the  living  to  the 
dead.     He  writes: 

On  that  field  of  honor  lay  many  of  om* 
brave  youngsters,  who  had  most  unselfishly 
made  the  greatest  of  great  sacrifices^ 
that  of  a  man  giving  his  life  for  his  country. 

We  found  our  dead  lying  in  trenches, 
lying  in  shell-holes,  many  of  them  showing 
that  they  had  died  instantly,  while  others 
had,  before  death  came  to  them,  en- 
deavored to  bind  up  their  wounds  and  to 
stanch  the  flow  of  blood.  It  Avas  a  sacred 
duty  which  the  detail  of  350  men  of  the 
division  now  started  to  perform — truly  the 
last  that  might  be  done  on  earth  for  their 
dead  comrades. 

With  a  will  and  a  spirit  which  ever 
marked  their  work,  they  started  to  pre- 
pare the  cemeteries.  Our  object  was  to 
locate  the  cemeteries  so  that  they  should 
remain  for  all  time  as  marks  of  the  points 
at  which  the  division  had  made  its  greatest 
stands.  The  work  of  collecting  the  bodies 
was  a  task  of  no  mean  proportion,  because 
the  work  had  to  be  carried  on  under  heavy 
shell-fire  from  the  enemy's  guns. 

The  first  cemetery  which  we  laid  out 
was  at  what  was  known  as  Guillemont 
Farm.  It  was  this  point  which  was  con- 
sidered of  such  great  importance,  and  it 
was  over  this  very  ground  that  the  enemy 
put  up  a  stubborn  resistance.  From  the 
section  round  about  we  carefully  collected 
all  the  bodies. 

Our  work  of  burial  was  finished  within 
a  few  days,  and  then  the  engineers  began 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument, 
bearing  the  inscription  that  this  was  the 
cemetery  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Division 
and  that  herein  lay  their  heroes. 

It  was  a  pretty  spot — on  a  knoll  over- 
looking the  surrounding  valleys.  It  is 
now,  like  all  our  other  cemeteries,  enclosed 
by  a  fence,  with  paths  laid  out  between  the 
rows  of  graves;  crosses  or  boards  with 
stars  rampant,  marking  each  gi'ave,  and 
each  cross  or  board  inscribed  with,  the 
name,  the  number,  the  rank,  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  dead  soldier. 

This  was  one  point  upon .  which  our 
commanding  general  was  most  particular 
— that  the  dead  should  be  properly  identi- 


fied and  their  bodies  properly  cared  for. 
No  pains  were  spared,  no  trouble  considered 
too  great  to  give  them  all  the  honor  and  all 
the  glory  which  we  might  pay  in  our  own 
poor  way.  When  we  came  across  a  body 
we  could  not  identify,  we  secured  the 
finger-prints  and  hoped  that  by  this  means 
identification  may  later  be  established 
through  the  bureau  at  Washington. 

From  GuiUemont  we  moved  on  to  Boni, 
where  we  opened  the  second  cemetery. 
Here  again  we  collected  the  bodies  and 
interred  them  properly.  Work  here  was, 
indeed,  most  difficult,  because  the  bodies 
had  to  be  carried  over  ground  torn  by 
shells  and  whose  roads  had  been  utterly 
destroyed. 

The  work  at  the  cemeteries  haA'ing  been 
finished  after  some  days,  we  now  turned 
our  attention  to  holding  services.  The 
afternoon  that  the  work  was  completed, 
the  paths  were  cleaned,  the  graves  trimmed, 
and  everything  made  spick  and  span.  A 
large  American  flag  was  brought  out  and 
laid  in  the  center  of  each  of  the  cemeteries. 

The  detail  of  men  were  lined  up  at 
attention;  chaplains  from  the  division 
representing  the  different  rehgious  per- 
suasions began  to  hold  their  services.  It 
was  over  in  about  an  hour  and  it  was  just 
as  the  sun  began  to  sink  that  a  roar  of 
cannon  in  the  distance  gave  to  these  dead 
soldiers  a  last  volley,  after  which  taps  were 
blown  and  the  detail  moved  on  to  join  the 
division  and  prepare  for  its  next  great 
work. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  gruesome  task  which 
we  had  just  finished — a  task  at  once 
pathetic  and  sad. 

For  instance,  one  day,  as  we  were 
gathering  the  bodies,  we  came  across 
one  youngster  in  whose  hand  was  clinched 
a  letter  which  he  had  written  as  he  lay 
there  on  the  field,  unable  to  arise  or 
return,  awaiting  only  the  moment  to  come 
when  God  would  call  him  unto  himself. 

The  letter  was  addrest  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Reilly,  of  New  York  City.    It  read: 

"My  Dear  Mother: 

"I  am  writing  this  letter  on  the  field 
and  I  got  wounded  while  fighting  for  Old 
Glory.  I  was  wounded  three  times.  God 
bless  you  and  the  girls.  Pray  hard  for  me. 
Tell  Kitty  that  I  love  her  and  am  always 
thinking  of  her  and  you.  God.  bless  you 
all  until  we  meet  in  heaA^en. 

"Your  loving  son." 

Such  were  their  thoughts  as  they  died! 
They  died,  thinking  of  home  and  their 
loved  ones!  Died,  thinking  of  the  glory 
which  was  theirs!  Glory,  indeed,  to  be 
allowed  to  give  their  lives  "while  fighting 
for  Old  Glory!" 

Many  such  instances  could  be  recorded; 
instances  which  would  show  that  while 
they  fought  with  the  tenacity  and  the  de- 
termination of  a  waiTior,  their  hearts  were 
filled  with  love  and  tenderness  for  those  left 
behind. 

Less  personal,  but  so  complete  and  ex- 
plicit that  it  may  be  incorporated  bodily 
into  future  histories  of  the  Great  War,  is 
an  account  of  the  division's  achievements 
written  bj^  the  Divisional  Judge  Advocate, 
Lieut.-Col.  J.  Leslie  Kinkaid,  and  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Colonel  Kinkaid  follows  the  his- 
tory of  the  division  from  the  day  of  its 
landing  in  France: 

When  the  division  landed  in  France  in 
June  Ave  Avere  assigned  to  work  with  the 
Second  British  Arm\'.     We  A\ere  immedi- 


ately put  into  active  training.  This  train- , 
ing  consisted  of  participation  in  minor 
activities,  in  anticipation  of  battles  or 
engagements  Avhich  Avere  to  follow.  We 
were  stationed  in  Belgium  in  the  Ypres 
and  Mont  Kemmel  salient.  Our  first  actual 
experience  Avas  the  holding  of  the  East 
Poperinghe  line,  behind  Dickebusch  Lake, 
from  .July  8  to  August  30.  The  action 
consisted  of  constructing  and  occupying 
the  second  po.sition  opposite  Mont  Kemmel 
during  a  time  Avhen  the  enemy  Avas  ex- 
pected to  make  heavy  attacks.  The  posi- 
tion was  under  close  observation  from 
Mont  Kemmel  and  Avas  subjected  to  ob- 
served artillery-fir(!  by  day  and  continued 
fire  by  night,  inflicting  daily  casualties. 
The  enemy  opposite  the  27th  DiA'ision  con- 
sisted of  the  group  of  armies  under  Prince 
Ruppreoht  of  Bavaria.  These  were  in- 
tending to  make  a  determined  driA'e  against 
the  northern  part  of  the'  salient  from  the 
Somme  to  the  sea,  with  the  Channel  ports 
as  their  objectives. 

At  that  time  it  was  felt  that  the  British 
holding  the  front  line  alone  would  be 
unable  to  withstand  the  shock  of  such 
an  assault  and  that  the  deluge  of  Huns 
would  roll  up  the  East  Poperinghe  line. 
There,  howcA'er,  it  was  to  stop.  Those 
were  the  orders  from  General  O'Ryan. 

While  this  was  going  on  at  the  north 
of  the  fighting  line,  the  Germans  at  the 
south  were  making  their  great  driA'e  toAA'ard 
Chateau-Thierry.  This  at  first  met  with 
such  great  success  that  the  Germans 
postponed  attacking  in  P'landers  in  order 
to  exploit  to  the  full  their  southern  drive. 
As  the  world  knows,  the  Germans  were 
stopt  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  were  driA'en 
back.  These  conditions  necessitated  the 
withdrawal  of  Prince  Rupprecht's  group  of 
armies  from  the  north  to  the  south,  and  the 
drive  to  the  sea  was  abandoned.  During 
this  time,  howcA'er,  the  27th  had  not  only 
held  the  East  Poperinghe  line,  but  had  gone 
forward,  occupying  the  front  lines  in  the 
Dickebusch  sector.  There  were  some 
minor  actions  there  in  the  period  from 
August  21  to  August  30.  The  Dickebusch 
sector,  Avhich  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Dicke- 
busch Lake,  was  the  scene  of  terrific 
assaults. 

The  front  line  was  held  intact,  howcA'er, 
raids  repelled,  and  continuous  harassing 
raids  made  on  the  German  lines. 

Upon  information  being  receiA^ed  that 
the  German  drive  to  the  sea  had  been 
abandoned,  the  27th  DiA'ision  Avas  selected 
to  attack  and  capture  Alont  Kemmel. 
General  O'Ryan,  knoAAnng  integral  parts 
of  his  diA'ision  as  an  inventor  knows  the 
parts  of  the  machine  he  has  inAented,  set 
to  work  to  prepare  each  detail  for  this 
operation.  'This  Avas  to  be  tlie  first  real 
battle  of  this  former  New  York  National 
Guard  diAision.  There  was  confidence 
among  the  men  in  their  own  fighting  ability, 
in  their  officers,  and  in  their  General,  who, 
during  the  time  the  diA'ision  had  held  the 
line,  had  given  many  evidences  of  his  skill 
and  personal  bravery.  General  O'Ryan, 
formerly  an  artilleryman,  himself  dcA-ised 
new  and  special  features  of  artillery  sup- 
port, and  attended  even  to  such  details 
as  the  preparation  of  relief  maps,  so  that 
eAcry  phase  of  the  battle  might  be  studied 
by  his  officers  and  every  point  taken  into 
cognizance. 

A  method  of  artillery-fire  originated 
and  used  with  good  effect  by  the  Americans 
at  this  time  was  knoA\n  as  the  '" hurricane 
of  fire."  Instead  of  firing  a  continuous 
number  of  shells  during  the  entire  day, 
a  concentrated  fire  of  all  batteries  would  be 
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commerce  that  moves  over  our  rivers,  canals, 
and  lakes,  and  which  passes  through  our  great  har- 
bors to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  harbors  of  the  United  States — on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Lakes — are  unequalled  in  size  and  depth  of  water  by 
those  of  any  other  country.  Our  principal  rivers 
and  canals  have  a  total  length  of  over  forty-nine 
thousand  miles. 

Through  these  harbors  and  waterways,  yearly,  conic 
and  go  millions  of  tons  of  foodstuffs,  manufactured 
articles  and  raw  materials.  They  are  as  necessary  to 
our  life  as  are  the  railroads  and  highways  and — ■ 
like  the  railroads  and  highways — they  owe  their  de- 
velopment and  maintenance,  in  a  large  measure,  to 
the  power  of  explosives.  Many  a  river  channel 
has  been  deepened,  many  a  dangerous  reef  has  been 
blasted  away,  and  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  canals 
have  been  dug  with  the  help  of  Hercules  Dynamites 
and  Blasting  Gelatins 

The  development  of  harbors  and  internal  water- 
ways is  but  one  of  the  many  methods  by  which  the 
products  made  in  the  great  plants  of  the  Hercules 
Powder  Co.  are  helping  to  increase  the  natural  assets 
of  our  Nation. 

HEI^CULES  POWDEI{^  CO. 
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directed  on  determined  points  for  a  period 
of  three  minutes.    The  narrator  resumes: 

During  the  first  few  days  in  August 
the  division  moved  up  to  the  front  line  of 
the  Mont  Kemmel  sector,  relieving  the 
6th  and  41st  British  divisions.  At  that 
time  No  Man's  Laud  was  dominated  by 
the  Hun,  but  in  three  days  and  nights 
the  27th  reversed  this  condition  of  affairs 
with  such  marked  aggressiveness  that  the 
enemy  placed  opposite  us  a  number  of 
new  divisions,  among  which  was  the 
8th  German  Division,  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  German  Army.  This 
crack  organization  of  the  enemy's  forces 
immediately  tried  to  show  its  mettle  by 
making  a  raid  in  broad  daylight  behind  a 
moving  curtain  of  steel.  The  barrage 
fell  upon  the  leading  elements  of  the 
107th  Infantry,  formerly  the  old  7th  of 
New  York,  but  did  not  in  the  least  de- 
moralize or  disturb  the  spirit  and  de- 
termination of  the  men.  The  raid  was  a 
failure.  The  men  of  the  27th  Division 
met  their  assailants,  who  attacked  them 
behind  a  barrage  with  bombs,  rifles,  and 
grenades.  So  fierce  was  the  figliting  that 
some  of  the  squads  were  almost  entirely 
wiped  out,  but  not  one  prisoner  was 
taken  by  the  enemy.  The  enemy  left  a 
large  number  of  dead  and  wounded  on 
the  field. 

The  attack  on  Vierstraat  Ridge,  August 
31  to  September  2,  forced  the  Germans  to 
retreat  from  Mont  Kemmel,  as  well  as 
from  the  territory  to  its  south.  The  enemy 
was  found  to  be  withdraAving  his  main 
force  to  Wytschaete  Ridge,  but  leaving  his 
machine-gun  crews  to  hold  the  ground  as 
long  as  possible,  and  keeping  the  whole 
terrane  covered  with  artillery-fire.  Our 
troops  continued  a  following  action,  meet- 
ing strong  resistance,  including  counter- 
attacks by  enemy  "infantry,  to  the  east 
slope  of  Vierstraat  Ridge.  The  30th 
DiAasion  (American)  on  our  left,  the  34th 
British  DiAision  on  our  right,  and  other 
corps  of  the  Second  British  Army  further 
south  participated  in  this  engagement. 
As  a  result  of  the  three  days'  fighting, 
the  27th  captured  Vierstraat  Ridge,  Rosig- 
noU  Wood,  Petit  Bois,  and  Plateau 
Farm.  Many  prisoners  Avere  taken  and  a 
new  line  established  on  faA^orable  ground  in 
place  of  the  old  line,  Avhich  for  months  had 
suffered  under  direct  enemy  observation. 

Immediately  after  this  the  27th  was 
ordered  to  a  rest -area,  where  for  two 
weeks  it  went  through  an  intensive  train- 
ing in  preparation  for  the  great  battle 
in  its  history,  and  in  the  history  of  the 
war.  That  Avas  the  battle  of  the  Hinden- 
burg  Hue. 

On  September  25,  the  27th  took  oAer 
the  front  occupied  by  the  74th  and  18th 
British  divisions.  This  was  opposite 
the  outpost  positions  of  the  Hindenburg 
line  and  included  the  points  knoAvn  as  the 
KnoU,  GuiUemont  Farm,  and  Quennemont 
Farm.  Three  times  the  British  made 
attacks  to  break  these  points,  but  Avith  no 
success.  Their  attempts  Mere  repulsed 
each  time  with  terrific  shell-fire  by  the 
Boche.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
British  casualties  in  these  engagements 
were  about  80  per  cent,  of  their  attacking 
forces.  Upon  our  arrival  at  the  sector 
advanced  battle  headquarters  were  es- 
tablished in  the  chalk  quarries  at  St. 
Emile. 

The  story  of  the  27th' s  attack  on  the 
famous  line,  from  ferro-eement  outposts 
to  the  final  ramifications  miles  beyond, 
has  been  told  often  enough  before,  but 
never,    perhaps,    Avith    the    clearness    and 
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attention  to  important  details  which  dis- 
tinguish Colonel  Kinkaid's  narrative.  The 
action  is  laid  before  us  in  a  way  suggesting 
a  good  military  map.  Opposite  the 
American  position,  he  Avrites,  was  the 
famous  St.  Quentin  tunnel  of  the  Hinden- 
burg line.    The  account  continues: 
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We  knew  that  our  orders  were  to  take 
that  tunnel  if  it  was  humanly  possible 
to  do  so.  Between  that  tunnel  and  our 
position  lay  the  outpost  positions  of  the 
Hindenburg  line.  The  problem  was  to 
capture  these  outpost  positions,  put  them 
behind  us,  and  then  to  concentrate  our 
full  force  on  the  breaking  of  the  great 
Hindenburg  line  itself.  It  was  an  effort 
to  Avipe  aAvay  and  clear  up  any  obstacle 
that  might  impede  or  delay  the  main 
attack  that  was  to  be  launched  later 
against  these  reputedly  impregnable  Ger- 
man defenses. 

Our  point  was  first  to  clear  away  the 
debris  heaped  up  before  the  wall  and  then 
to  go  at  the  wall  with  the  force  of  a  monster 
battering-ram.  On  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 27  the  106th  Regiment  began  the 
initial  movement  of  cleaning  up  the  out- 
post positions  of  the  Germans.  The  Ger- 
mans appreciated  what  we  were  after; 
they  knew  our  final  objective  was  not  th(^ 
KnoU,  or  the  GuiUemont  Farm,  or  the 
Quennemont  P"'arm,  but  what  lay  beyond 
that. 

AU  the  strength  and  power  and  morale 
of  the  German  Army  lay  behind  these 
points,  and  their  orders  were  to  hold 
the  line  at  aU  costs.  They  fought  with 
eA'ery  deadly  weapon  and  contrivance 
known  to  modern  warfare.  The  106th, 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  what  the  gain- 
ing of  the  outpost  positions  would  mean 
to  our  armies,  Avithstood  repeated  counter- 
attacks and  advanced  in  the  face  of  counter- 
baiTage  and  deadly  machine-gun  fire  to 
their  objectiA^es.  The  Knoll  changed 
hands  four  times.  The  fighting  was  terrific. 
Both  sides  were  battling  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  ground  that  would  be  the 
great  vantage-point  in  the  battle  to  come. 
The  loss  of  it  to  the  Germans  would  mean 
the  laying  bare  of.  the  Hindenburg  Une. 
The  gain  of  it  to  the  Americans  meant  the 
opportunity  to  force  the  pressure  on  the 
great  wall.  This  fact  can  not  be  too 
greatly  emphasized.  The  night  of  Sep- 
tember 27  saw  the  Germans  occupying 
a  small  portion  of  the  Knoll,  but  GuiUe- 
mont Farm  and  Quennemont  Farm  were 
in  our  hands.  The  106th  had  acconii)lished 
that  which  had  been  the  serious  stumbling- 
block  of  former  attacks. 

That  night  the  106th  was  reUeved  l)y 
the  107th  and  the  108th  Infantry,  who 
took  possession  of  the  line  that  had  the 
day  before  constituted  the  outpost  posi- 
tions of  the  Hindenburg  line.  The  106th, 
wliich  had  earned  a  weU-deserA-ed  rest, 
Avas  held  in  the  rear  as  a  divisional  re- 
serve in  case  it  should  later  be  needed. 
The  lOotli,  Avhich  in  the  course  of  the 
battle  greatly  distinguished  itself  by  help- 
ing to  stem  the  tide  on  the  flank  attack 
made  on  the  107th  Infantry  at  Vend- 
huille,  was  placed  behind  the  front  lines 
and  held  in  readiness  to  fall  into  action 
at  short  notice. 

Before  lis  lay  the  famous  Hindenburg 
Une,  Avhich,  according  to  the  captured 
documents  of  the  Great  German  General 
Headquarters,  Avas  invulnerable  to  attack. 
It  was  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  of  the  German 
morale.  The  armies  of  the  Allies  might 
gain  point  after  point  and  Aictory  after 
A^ictory,  but  the  Hindenburg  line  would 
be  held  intact  forever.     It  was  the  Verdun 
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The  Bright,  Sparkling 

New  Game 

That  Makes  You  **Just 
Laugh  Your  Head  Off" 
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Almost  everything  you  buy  ivS  trade-marked.     You  call  for 
goods  by  their  trade-mark  names.     You  do  so  because  you 

know  that  the  manufacturer  who  puts  his  name  on  his  products  backs  them 
with  his  reputation;   that  a  well  known  trade-mark  not  only  identifies  the 
manufacturer  but  that  it  stands  for  quality.      You  can  know  something  about 
the  lumber  vou  buv.      You  can  know  who  made  it.       This  trade-mark — 


on  lumber  products  tells  you  that 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  South- 
ern Pine  in  the  United  States  made 
them.  You  can  be  sure  that  effort 
and  expense  were  not  spared  in 
maintaining  their  well  established 
reputation  for  uniform  high  quality. 
Ipno-Reix    lumber    products    are 
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THE  MARK  ON  QUALITY  LUMBER 


made    of    good    timber    in    up-to-date 
manufacturing     plants     where     quality 
is  the  first   consideration.      The   next 
time    you    buy    lumber    see    that    it 
bears   this   quality   assurance   mark — 
lOno-ReiX.     Lumber  and  timbers 
manufactured    by    The     Long-Bell 
Lumber  Company  are  so  marked. 
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Creosoted  Lumber,  Ties,  Posts,  Poles,  Piling  and  Wood  Blocks. 
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of  their  defenses.  It  was  everything  that 
was  strong  and  powerful  and  formidable. 
No  Allied  army  could  ever  pass  that. 

There  was  every  reason  for  their  holding 
this  belief.  The  line  consisted  of  three 
deep  trenches  with  concrete  firing-steps, 
each  trench  protected  by  a  belt  of  barbed- 
wire  entanglements  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
in  width.  The  first  belt  of  wire  might  be 
cut,  but  there  was  another  beyond  and 
still  another  beyond  that.  These  trenches 
were  as  strong  as  human  ingenuity  and 
human  power  and  human  labor  could 
make  them.  Behind  them,  acting  as  a 
great  warehouse  for  fresh  troops  and  a 
haven  for  exhausted  ones,  lay  the  famous 
St.  Quentin  Canal  tunnel,  built  by  Napo- 
leon in  1811.  It  was  5.7  kilometers  long 
(about  6,000  yards  in  our  measurement), 
dug  straight  through  a  hiU,  and  con- 
structed of  arched  brick  walls  with  a 
broad  tow-path  running  along  the  side. 
The  Boche  had  filled  the  canal  within  the 
tunnel  with  canal-boats,  in  which  men 
were  quartered,  and  had  sealed  both  ends 
with  ferro-concrete  walls  four  feet  thick. 
The  tunnel  lay  from  ten  to  fifty  meters 
underground.  Access  to  the  fighting-lines 
was  had  thi-ough  passages  and  galleries 
cut  from  the  tunnel  to  the  trenches.  These 
had  the  appearance  of  underground  galleries 
or  avenues.  Reenforeements  could  be 
brought  to  the  trenches  without  having 
them  subjected  to  shell-fire  or  airplane 
observation.  In  the  same  manner  the 
wounded  and  exhausted  troops  could  be 
rushed  back  to  the  areas  behind  the 
fighting-lines  without  suffei"ing  additional 
casualties. 

On  the  outcome  of  the  American  attack 
on  these  wonderful  defenses,  writes  Colonel 
Kinkaid,  depended  "the  outcome  of  the 
war."  The  108th  was  sent  ahead  on  the 
southern  half  of  the  advancing  American 
line,  the  107th  on  the  northern  half.  The 
heaviest  tanks  in  the  British  Army,  carry- 
ing 27-centimeter  guns  beside  the  usual 
machine  guns,  preceded  the  infantry, 
following  the  barrage.  The  succeeding 
events  in  this  victorious  American  attack, 
which  certainly  constituted  one  of  the 
decisive  battles  of  the  war,  and  has,  thus 
far,  been  one  of  the  most  vaguely  described, 
are  finally  cleared  up  by  Colonel  Kinkaid's 
report.     His  account  proceeds: 

Within  two  hours  after  the  attack  had 
been  launched  word  was  received  at  General 
O'Ryan's  headquarters  that  the  entire 
squadron  of  tanks  had  been  wiped  out  by 
ground  mines  and  direct  hits  from  cleverly 
concealed  antitank  artillery.  Of  the 
twenty-six  tanks  that  had  started  out,  one 
alone  was  Just  about  able  to  limp  back 
in  a  sorely  disabled  condition. 

The  command  of  the  General  was  to 
go  ahead.  The  other  artillery  would  give 
the  supporting  fire.  The  men  did  go  ahead. 
The  108th  went  through  death-dealing 
fire,  and  penetrated  and  held  the  Hinden- 
burg  line  from  Bony  to  Bellecourt.  There, 
in  spite  of  constant  counter-attacks  of  the 
Germans,  they  held  on  with  the  grip  of  bull- 
dogs. The  line  had  been  reached  at  too 
great  a  cost  to  be  given  up  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. They  were  there,  and  they 
were  going  to  stay  there. 

The  107th,  equally  brave  and  deter- 
mined, attacked  at  the  northern  end. 
Machine  guns  planted  along  every  twenty 
feet  of  the  Hindenburg  line  spit  the 
death-fire  into  their  faces  and  bodies,  but 
they  went  on.  Their  objective  was  the 
tunnel,    and    there's    where    the   German 


cunning  did  more  to  straighten  the  lips 
of  our  men  than  anything  else.  The  107th 
advanced,  tore  its  way  through  the  hellish 
barbed-wire  belts,  and  was  ready  to  keep 
on  advancing  and  tearing  the  way  until 
the  tunnel  had  been  reached. 

But — and  here  is  the  thing  that  roused 
the  boys  to  the  fiercest  anger — no  sooner 
had  they  conquered  one  area  than  fresh 
German  troops  would  rise  out  of  the 
ground  behind  them  and  fire  from  the  rear. 
They  came  up  through  the  underground 
passages,  connecting  them  with  the  tunnel, 
and,  armed  with  machine  guns  and  bombs, 
attacked  our  boys  from  behind  as  they 
were  advancing.  The  men  of  the  107th, 
with  the  Germans  in  front  of  them  and  the 
Germans  behind  them,  fought  like  so  many 
devils.  It  was  a  battle  against  terrific 
odds.  Time  and  again  they  made  attempts 
to  mop  up  the  line  and  clear  the  ground  that 
the  advance  had  gone  over,  but  the  con- 
stant surging  in  of  Germans  behind  them 
made  it  a  grim  task. 

General  O'Ryan  at  headquarters  knew 
what  was  happening  all  this  time.  He 
knew  the  108th  was  holding  on  tight;  he 
knew  the  107th  was  constantly  forced  to 
take  a  defensive  position  as  well  as  an 
offensive  position.  It  was  impossible  to 
send  any  artillery-fire  across  to  help  the 
107th,  because  the  men  were  so  inter- 
spersed with  the  Boche  soldiers  who  were 
oozing  up  out  of  the  ground.  It  was  the 
most  trying  position  any  commander  has 
ever  had  to  face.  The  liaison  officers  sat 
near,  nervous  and  alert.  The  news  of  the 
108th  was  good,  but  they  feared  for  the 
107th.  But  General  O'Ryan  knew  the 
mettle  of  the  men.  When  the  report 
came  that  the  Germans  were  not  only 
fighting  the  107th  from  the  front  and 
then  from  the  rear  in  the  captiired  area, 
but  had  also  launched  a  left  flank  attack 
from  the  area  of  Vendhuille,  the  105th 
Regiment  was  sent  in  to  stem  the  tide 
of  the  counter-attack.  This  regiment, 
together  with  the  107th,  finally  overcame 
the  enemy.  The  105th  and  107th  went 
ahead,  and,  despite  the  terrific  odds  they 
encountered,  elenients  of  the  division 
reached  the  main  line  and  forced  their 
way  into  the  St.  Quentin  tunnel.  Some 
of  the  elements  of  the  107th,  when  greatly 
outnumbered  and  reduced  to  skeletons  of 
their  former  selves,  retired  to  the  support 
troops,  while  elements  of  the  108th  held 
on,  bombing  dugouts  and  positions  on 
the  main  defensive  line  and  capturing 
more  prisoners  than  their  own  strength. 

The  tunnel  was  taken,  and  the  retreat- 
ing Germans  "were  spewed  out  of  the 
ground  in  hordes."  Airplanes  flying  over 
the  battle-ground  reported  that  the  areas 
behind  the  tunnel  were  thick  with  running 
men.  Evidence  was  given  by  the  prisoners 
that  the  victory  had  been  complete,  as 
Colonel  Kinkaid  reports: 

Those  that  we  captured  were  all  broken 
up  in  body,  spirit,  and  morale.  The 
rock  of  Gibraltar,  upon  which  they  had 
pinned  all  their  faith,  had  failed  them. 
When  they  were  lined  up  at  headquarters 
they  were  like  so  many  masses  of  limp  clay 
— all  the  fight  and  the  will  to  war  had 
simply  run  out  of  them.  The  plaint  exprest 
by  all  of  them  was :  ' '  The  war  is  over.  The 
Hindenburg  line  has  broken." 

The  setting  sun  on  that  September  day 
showed  in  dim  outline  that  New  York's 
soldiers  had  paid  the  price.  Closer  ob- 
servation proved  that  this  price  was  paid 
in  a  way  that  should  bring  pride  to  the 
heart  of  everv  American. 
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This  was  the  most  sanguinarj'  battle 
on  the  Western  Front.  The  casualties  on 
both  sides  were  terrific.  But  the  American 
Army  had  shown  that,  young  as  it  was, 
it  had  the  power  to  crush  the  Hindenburg 
line. 

Through  the  break  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican divisions  the  rest  of  the  Fourth  British 
Army  pushed  and  continued  to  go  for- 
ward, harassing  with  terrific  fires  the 
fleeing  columns  of  Prince  Rupprecht's 
army.  The  27th  Division  was  withdrawn 
in  order  that  it  might  rest  and  reorganize. 
During  the  battle  the  27th  had  captured 
seventeen  German  officers  and  1,782  en- 
listed men,  aside  from  a  number  of  field- 
pieces  and  hundreds  of  machine  guns.  The 
armies  participating  in  the  battle  were  the 
3d  British  Corps,  the  2d  American  Corps, 
consisting  of  the  30th  and  the  27th  divi- 
sions; the  Australian  Corps,  the  9th 
British  Corps,  and  the  Tenth  French  Army. 
These  were  spread  out  along  the  line, 
fighting  independently  and  controlling 
different  sectors. 

After  a  period  of  about  two  weeks,  the 
27th  once  again  went  into  action.  On  the 
afternoon  of  October  14,  after  a  night 
patrol  of  No  Man's  Land,  General  O'Ryan 
directed  a  raid  on  the  enemy  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  St.  Souplet,  on  the  SeUe  River,  for 
the  purpose  of  identifj-ing  opposing  divi- 
sions. This  raid  was  brilliantly  executed 
in  broad  dajlight,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  by  a  small  detachment  of  the 
108th  Infantrj',  which  captured  twenty- 
seven  prisoners.  Preparations  were  im- 
mediateh'  made  for  crossing  the  stream  and 
assaulting  the  heights  beyond.  The 
division  headquarters  of  the  27th  were 
moved  to  Busigny.  It  was  at  that  time 
the  furthest  east  of  any  divisional  head- 
quarters, and  also  the  closest  to  the 
enemy's  line,  which  was  only  approxi- 
mately 2,100  yards  distant. 

Throughout  the  succeeding  operations 
the  supporting  artillery  was  a  special 
feature.  This  consisted  of  the  Australian 
artillery  placed  under  the  orders  of  General 
O'Ryan.  On  the  morning  of  October  27, 
the  105th  and  108th  Infantrj'  crossed  the 
SeUe  and  successfully  captured  the  heights 
beyond.  AU  the  bridges  of  the  river  had 
been  blown  up  by  the  enemy,  but  the  102d 
Engineers,  advancing  immediately  behind 
the  first  wave  of  the  infantrymen,  suc- 
ceeded in  constructing  bridges  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  for  the  infantrymen  in  their 
initial  attack  to  ford  the  stream  and  to 
climb  up  the  slippery  banks  on  the  further 
side  as  well  as  to  cHmb  over  a  railroad 
embankment  which,  at  that  point,  just 
beyond  St.  Souplet,  was  forty  feet  high. 

On  October  17  the  27th  captured 
more  than  1,400  prisoners.  Fighting  in 
open-war  character  continued  for  four 
days,  during  which  the  di\'ision  suffered 
hundreds  of  casualties.  The  results  in 
the  number  of  prisoners,  field-pieces,  and 
machine  guns  captured  were  enormous. 
The  enemy  was  pushed  back  to  the  line  at 
the  Canal  de  la  Sambre.  In  the  fighting 
the  27th  was  opposed  by  twelve  regi- 
ments from  four  different  divisions. 

The  following  letter  of  commendation 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  armies  to  the  commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  2d  American  Corps  shows  what 
was  thought  of  the  27th  Division: 

"Now  that  the  American  2d  Corps  is 
leaving  the  British  zone,  I  wish  once  more 
to  thank  you  and  all  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  men  under  your 
command  on  behalf  of  myself  and  all 
ranks  of  the  British  armies  in  France  and 
Flanders  for  the  very  gallant  and  efficient 
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service  you  have  rendered  during  the 
period  of  your  operations  with  the  British 
Army. 

"On  September  29  you  took  part  with 
great  distinction  in  the  great  and  critical 
attack  which  shattered  the  enemy's  re- 
sistance in  the  Hindenburg  line  and 
opened  the  road  to  final  victory.  The 
deeds  of  the  27th  and  30th  American 
divisions,  who  on  that  day  took  Bellecourt 
and  Nauroy,  and  so  gallantly  sustained 
the  desperate  struggle  for  Bony,  will  rank 
with  the  highest  achievements  of  the  war. 
They  will  always  be  remembered  by  the 
British  regiments  that  fought  beside  you. 

"Since  that  date,  through  three  weeks 
of  almost  continuous  fighting,  you  ad- 
vanced from  one  success  to  another,  over- 
coming all  resistance,  beating  off  numer- 
ous counter-attacks,  and  capturing  several 
thousand  prisoners  and_  many  guns.  The 
names  of  Brancourt,  Fremont,  Va\ix- 
Andigny,  St.  Souplet,  and  Mazinghein 
testify  to  the  dash  and  energy  of  your 
attacks. 

"I  rejoice  at  the  sixccess  which  at- 
tended your  efforts,  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  had  you  under  mv  command. 

"D.  HkiG,  Field-Marshal." 

The  battle  of  Jonc  de  Mer  Ridge,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Arbre  Guernon,  on  October 
18  and  the  engagement  on  the  St.  Maurice 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  Catillon  on  Octo- 
ber 19  and  20  virtually  completed  the 
fighting  of  the  27th.  The  last  engagement 
was  a  bitter  advance  attack  on  the  enemy 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing  machine- 
gun  nests.  The  attack  was  successful, 
and  further  advances  were  completed  by 
the  British  forces. 

A  summarized  ohi'onology  of  the  divi- 
sion's travels  in  France  is  given  by  The 
Times  as  follows: 

May  30 — Last  elements  of  division 
landed  at  Brest  and  St.  Nazaire.  (Quar- 
tered at  base  camps  until  ordered  to  move 
to  St.  Riquier,  British  training  sector. 

June  8 — Arrived  at  St.  Riquier  in  the 
Abbeville  area.  Training  under  British 
command  begun.  Ordered  to  march  to 
Gamache  area. 

June  20— Arrived  at  Gamache  area. 
Training  given  on  British  rifle-range. 
Ordered  to  march  to  Beauval. 

June  25 — ^Arrived  at  Beauval  (back  of 
Albert).  Training  continued  until  ordered 
to  entrain  for  St.  Omer  area. 

July  3 — Arrived  at  St.  Omer  area. 
Division  headquarters  opened  at  city  of 
Neurlet.  Ordered  to  march  to  rear  areas 
of  Poperinghe  sector. 

July  7 — Advance  echelon  encamped  at 
Camp  Douglas,  between  areas  of  Abeele 
and  Poperinghe. 

Rear  echelon  encamped  at  Ouderzeele 
area.  Intensive  preliminary  training  given. 
Ordered  to  march  to  East  Poperinghe  and 
hold  the  line. 

July  9 — Arrival  at  the  East  Poperinghe 
line,  where  first  minor  action  took  place. 
Held  line  until  August  20,  then  moved 
on  to  Dickebusch  sector. 

August  21 — Action  on  Dickebusch  sec- 
tor. Line  held  until  August  30.  Advance 
made  on  Vierstraat  Ridge. 

August  31 — Vierstraat  Ridge  (vicinity  of 
Mont  Kemmel).  Battle  fought.  Advance 
made  on  Wytschaete  Ridge,  September  2.  ^ 

Retii-ed  to  rear  area. 

September  4 — Entrained  at  Heidebeke 
for  DouUens  area.  Division  headquarters 
opened  at  Beauquesnes,  near  Amiens. 

Rest,  reorganization,  and  training. 

September  20 — Ordered  forward  to  area 
opposite  Hindenburg  line. 


Headquarters  opened  at  Buire  Woods 
and  St.  Emile. 

September  27 — Battle  of  the  Knoll, 
Quinnemont  Farm,  and  Guillemont  Farm. 

September  29 — Battle  of  the  Hinden- 
burg line  (vicinity  of  Bony).  St.  Quentin 
Canal  taken. 

October  1. — Ordered  to  area  behind 
fighting-lines  for  rest  and  reorganization. 
Headquarters  at  Buire  Woods,  Tineourt, 
and  Premont.  Ordered  forward  at  St. 
Souplet. 

October  17— Battle  of  La  Selle  River 
(vicinity  of  St.  Souplet). 

Headquarters  at  Joncourt  and  Busigny. 

Octol)er  18 — Battle  at  Jonc  de  Mer  Ridge 
(vicinity  of  Arbre  Guernon). 

October  19-20 — Engagements  at  St. 
Maurice  River  (vicinity  of  Catillon). 

October  20^Moved  to  Corbie — rest- 
and  training-camp. 

November  28 — Moved  to  Le  Mans  for 
training,  refilling,  and  inspection  in  prep- 
aration of  movements  to  Brest  for 
embarkation. 


AMBASSADOR  WALLACE,  OF   PARIS, 
FRANCE,  AND  TACOMA,  WASH. 


TWO  cities  claim  the  new  Ambassador 
to  France,  Hugh  Campbell  Wallace — 
Lexington,  Missouri,  where  he  was  born 
and  spent  his  boyhood,  and  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington, his  home  when  he  isn't  at  the 
national  capital,  or  Paris.  The  Kansas 
City  Star  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  new  Ambassador  was  known 
among  the  boys  of  Lexington  as  "Rubber" 
Wallace,  because  of  his  springy  walk, 
adding  that  those  who  knew  him  in  his 
earlier  years  find  it  somewhat  difficult 
to  picture  him  as  a  suave  and  dexterous 
diplomat,  and  still,  The  Star  continues, 

Some  there  are,  however,  who  recall 
certain  trades  of  marbles  or  sling-shots 
or  other  prized  possessions  of  bo\hood 
with  this  same  "Rubber"  Wallace,  and 
they  say  that  Messrs.  Clemenceau  and 
Poincare  had  better  watch  out.  "  Rubber  " 
Wallace  was  a  gifted  trader,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  his  later  career  to  indicate  that 
he  has  lost  this  exceptional  knack. 

President  Wilson  may  have  considerable 
faith  in  Hugh  Campbell  Wallace,  and 
ordinarily  Lexington  is  willing  to  back  up 
Mr.  Wilson  in  almost  any  view  he  takes. 
But;  just  the  same,  Lexington  is  not  quite 
ready  to  admit  Hugh  C.  Wallace  into  its 
local  hall  of  fame.  For,  you  see,  Lexing- 
ton does  not  know  the  Hugh  C.  Wallace, 
millionaire  banker,  astute  politician,  friend 
of  Presidents,  and  associate  of  the  mighty. 
It  isn't  acquainted  with  the  Hugh  C. 
Wallace  who  is  one  of  the  golfing  partners 
of  President  Wilson  and  a  member  of  the 
exclusive  IMetropolitan  and  Chevy  Chase 
clubs.  It  only  knows  "Rubber"  Wallace, 
who  didn't  show  any  unusual  promise  in 
anything  except  throwing  stones  and 
"skinning"  the  other  boys  in  trades. 

Still  Lexington  folk  of  the  older  gener- 
ation take  a  rather  kindly  view  of  Hugh 
Wallace's  advancement.  They  admit  that 
he  has  done  "prettv  well  for  the  chance 
he  had." 

T.  B.  W^allace,  the  future  Ambassador's 
father,  kept  a  store  in  Lexington,  and 
named  his  boy  after  Hugh  Campbell,  an 
old  Scotchman  in  St.  Louis,  from  A\hom  he 
used  to  buy  his  groceries  and  to  \\hom  he 


y4    Phonograph  of 
Wonderfu,   Beauty 

FOR  the  handsome  home 
furnished  wi  thought- 
ful care,  there  is  a  place  set 
aside  for  the  phonograph 
which  is  today  as  much  of  a 
necessity  as  the  piano  for- 
merly was.  Itsgracefullines, 
its  clear,  full,  resonant.  Jo%e 
ly  tone  will  cause  you  to 
choose  the 


STHf   IH5TBUMCNT  0'  OU/ktlTTr 
CLEAR     kS     A     SELL       Q 


It  plays  all  disc  records  jyer- 
fectly  without  extra  attach- 
ments and  it  was  the  first 
phonograph  to  do  so. 

The  Sonora  has  many  ex- 
tremely important  features 
of  construction  among  which 
are  the  long  running  motor, 
the  reliable,  effective,  auto- 
matic stop,  patented  sound 
box.  patented  sound  ampli^ 
fier,  patented  motor  meter, 
patented  convenient  record 
filing  system,  etc.  The 
Sonora's  tone  won  highest 
score  for  qualitj'  at  the  Pan- 
ama Pacific  Exposition. 

Prices  $50  to  $1000 

&onnra  ^l|auuura;ih  0alrs 
(£om;ianij.  3nr. 

GEORGE    E.    BRIGHTSOX,    President 

Execulive  Offices: 

279  Broadway.  New  York 

NEW  YORK 

Demonstration  Salons: 

Fifth  Avenue  at  53ra  Street 

50  Broadway  (Standard  .-Vrcade) 

TORONTO 
Ryrie  Building 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

The  Highest  Class  Talking 
3      Machine  in  the  World 
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The  confidence  purchasers  have  in  the  performance  of 
the  Overland  Motor  Car  is  the  direct  result  of  the  pride 
of  Overland  owners.  For  ten  years  public  appreciation 
has  been  our  sole  aim  and  guide.  The  Overland  Motor 
Car  today  reflects  the  best  of  our  great  engineering  ex- 
perience and  production  facilities.     The  car's  reputation 

WILLYS-OVERLAND, 

IVi  I lys- Knight     Touring     Cars,     Coupt's,     Limousin, 
Canadian     Factor' 
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■ows  steadily  as  owners  tell  their  friends  of  their  satis- 
ction  in  driving  it.  Thus  the  friends  of  owners  form  an 
'er  larger  proportion  of  our  customers.  The  constantly 
icreasing  sales  of  the  Model  90  shown  here  now  number 
ore  than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  cars.  The 
'ice  this  season  is  $985,  f.  o.  b.  Toledo. 

:.,     TOLEDO,     OHIO 

!</    Motor     Cars    and    Light    Commercial     Cart 
Toronto, Canada 
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was  grateful  for  extensions  of  credit  through 
hard  times.  Young  Hugh,  we  are  informed, 
was  a  good  ball-player,  and  also  a  hard 
worker — the  sort  of  boy  who  always  had  a 
job  of  some  sort,  clerking,  herding  stock,  or 
helping  in  a  real-estate  office.  Nothing  is 
said  of  his  schoolins,  or  whether  French 
was  included  in  the  curriculum.  He  made 
an  early  business  trip  to  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  and  also  was  a  boatman  with  a 
surveying  party,  one  of  whom  testifies 
to  his  ability  as  a  poker-player,  intimating 
that  this  quahty  would  be  handy  in 
diplomacy.  His  elder  brother  Tom,  having 
gone  out  West,  Hugh  soon  followed.  The 
Star  continues,  following  his  career, 

It  was  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Avhere  Hugh 
stopt  for  a  short  while,  ^that  he  got  his 
start  politically.  President  Cleveland  ap- 
pointed the  j'oung  Missourian  receiver  of 
pubUc  moneys.  He  was  only  twenty-four 
then.  Tom  Wallace  had  gone  out  to  the 
coast  and  Hugh  soon  followed  him  there. 
The  two  Wallaces  made  influential  friend- 
ships on  the  coast  and  soon  organized  a 
bank  at  Tacoma,  Wash.  Banking  Avas 
rather  slow  for  Hugh,  however,  and  he 
left  it  mainly  to  Tom  while  he  ventured 
into  other  fields.  One  of  these  Avas  real- 
estate  development,  and  here  he  applied 
the  learning  he  received  from  Ed  Winsor 
in  a  Lexington  real-estate  office.  He  also 
backed  a  steamship  line  to  Alaska  in  the 
gold  rush  jfnd  he  acquired  an  interest  in 
several  Alaskan  mining  properties.  When 
the  Hill  and  Harriman  factions  staged  their 
battle  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
and  sent  the  stock  sky-rocketing  in  1901, 
HugB  Wallace  was  one  who  was  "  in  on  "  the 
big  deal.  He  cleaned  up  a  fortune  out  of 
it  alone.  Tom  Wallace  died  about  seven 
years  ago. 

Despite  his  attention  to  big  business. 
Hugh  Wallace  kept  his  hand  in  the  political 
game  and  was  one  of  Cle\eland's  coun- 
selors. He  was  invited  to  Washington 
by  President  Cleveland,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  met  the  daughter  of  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Melville  E.  Fuller.  Miss 
Mildred  Fuller  and  Miss  Frances  Folsom, 
later  Mrs.  Cleveland,  were  classmates  and 
chums.  When  Wallace  and  Miss  Fuller 
met  it  was  ])retty  much  a  case  of  love  at 
first  sight.      They  were  married  in  189L 

Telling  of  Mr.  Wallace's  political  rise, 
the  Buffalo  Express  says  that  while  he,  as 
a  former  Missourian,  had  supported  Champ 
Clark  at  the  Baltimore  Convention,  he 
worked  for  Mr.  Wilson's  election  with  an 
energy  that  brought  him  into  close  touch 
with  the  President,  who  eventually  thought 
so  well  of  him,  continues  The  Express,  that — 

Nothing  would  do  but  Mr.  Wallace  must 
let  his  timber  interests  in  Wasliington,  his 
mining  interests  in  Alaska,  and  his  real- 
estate  interests  in  Tacoma  slide  and  come 
to  the  national  capital  and  help  to  win  the 
war.  So  he  did,  and  bought  a  home  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue  and  joined  tlH> 
best  Washington  clubs,  as  he  had  joined 
the  best  clubs  in  New  York.  Soon  he 
began  to  be  seen  occasionally  with  Colonel 
House  and  now  and  again  he  would  be 
noted  coming  in  or  going  out  of  the  Presi- 
dent's office-building.  Then  he  would  dis- 
appear for  weeks  or  r'lonths  at  a  time. 
This  would  be  when  he  was  getting  the 
l^-esident  first-hand  information  at  home 
or  abroad.  He  got  a  lot  of  it.  first  and  last, 
and  cvidentlv  it  was  valuable. 
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In  fact,  this  paper  classifies  Mr.  Wallace 
as  "almost  another  Colonel  House,"  for — 

Until  his  appointment  to  his  present 
post  his  relation  to  the  Administration  was 
much  like  that  of  his  prototype.  He  was 
an  unofficial  member  of  the  President's 
official  family.  He  went  on  secret  missions 
to  England,  France,  and  Italy.  He  was 
seen  about  the  White  House  now  and 
then,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  at  most 
of  the  official  fimctions,  but  that  he  was 
connected  in  any  way  with  pubUc  affairs 
was  not  generally  known  imtil  his  name 
was  sent  to  the  Senate. 

Eloquence  is  rated  among  Mr.  Wallace's 
ambassadorial  qualifications.  In  proof 
whereof  The  Express  quotes  the  following 
period  from  a  speech  delivered  twenty-eight 
years  ago  at  a  banquet  of  the  Southern 
Society  in  response  to  the  toast,  "The 
Southerner  and  the  West": 

' '  For  more  than  one  hundred  years  upon 
this  continent  a  silent  army  has  been 
marching  from  the  East  toward  the  West. 
No  silken  banners  have  Avaved  above  it 
and  no  l)lare  of  trumpets  or  beat  of  drums 
has  heralded  its  progress.  And  yet  its 
conquests  have  been  grander  than  those  of 
Peru  or  Mexico,  its  victories  more  glorious 
than  those  of  Marengo,  or  of  Friedland.  or 
of  Austerlitz.  It  has  sub'dued  an  empire 
richer  than  the  Indies  without  inflicting  the 
cruelties  of  Clive  or  the  exactions  of  Hast- 
ings, and  that  empire  is  to-day.  Air.  l^esi- 
dent,  a  part  of  your  heritage  and  mine." 

And  The  Express  believes  that  "not 
even  Air.  Wilson's  justly  celebrated  type- 
Avriter  could  weave  words  together  more 
cadeutly." 


WATCH  OUT,  MR.  CONGRESSMAN,  MISS 
YOUNGER  HAS  YOUR  NUMBER 


"/^^H,  the"  women  of    my   St 
^-^   want  it,"   airily    declaret 


State  don't 
'clared  a  Con- 
gressman when  approached  by  a  suffrage 
worker  of  the  National  Woman's  party; 
and  he  figured  tluU  he  had  disposed  of 
the  matter  so  far  as  he  and  his  State  were 
concerned.  Instead,  he  soon  found  him- 
self deluged  with  letters  and  telegrams 
from  the  women  of  his  district,  and  at  last 
was  forced  to  throw  up  his  hands  and  cry: 
''Kainerad!" 

You  see  he  had  figured  without  Aland 
Younger  and  her  card-index  system,  an 
elaborate,  powerful,  and  hitherto  little- 
known  instrument  cleverly  conceived  to 
bring  to  l>ear  on  C^)ngressmen  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  "ijn'ssure"  to  insure  their 
support  of  the  suffrage  amendment.  To 
its  influence  nnich  of  the  advance  of  the 
cause  is  attributed,  and  on  »ts  efficiency  the 
women  base  their  hopes  of  victory  during 
the  session  of  the  next  Congress. 

It  is  a  very  simple,  tho  compreliensive, 
"system"  which  seeks,  first,  to  discover 
whoever  and  whatever  has  the  most  in- 
fluence with  a  C^ongressman,  and  then  sets 
to  work  to  bring  that  influence  to  bear. 
Here  is  a  description  of  the  cards  of  the 
index  as  presented  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine: 

No.    1 — Contains    the    member's    name 


and  his  biography  as  contained  in  the  Con- 
gressional Directory. 

No.  2 — A  key-card,  has  these  headings: 
Ancestry,  NatiAity,  Education,  Religion, 
Offices  Held,  General  Information. 

No.  3 — A  subcard  under  the  foregoing, 
as  are  those  yet  to  be  given,  contains 
these  headings:  Birth,  Date,  Place,  Num- 
ber of  Children,  Additional  Information. 

Nos.  4,  5,  and  6 — Are  respectively  for 
Father,  Alother,  Brothers.  They  have  head- 
ings to  ehcit  fuU  information  on  these  sub- 
jects, as  NatiA-ity,  Education,  Occupation. 

No.  7 — Education:  Preparatory  School 
and  College. 

No.  8 — Religion:  Name  of  Church,  Date 
of  Entrance,  Position  Held  in  Church, 
Church  Work. 

No.  9 — Alilitary  Service:  Dates,  Offices, 
Battles,  Additional  Information. 

No.  10 — Occupation:   Past,  Present. 

No.  11 — Labor  Record. 

Nos.  12  ajid  13 — Are  set  aside  for  Liter- 
ary Work  and  Lecture  Work. 

No.  14 — Newspapers:  Aleaning  what 
ncAvspapers  the  member  reads  and  those 
that  haA^e  the  most  influence  over  him. 

Nos.  15  and  16 — Are  respectively  for 
Recreations  and  Hobbies. 

Every  i)ossible  detail  that  will  be  of 
assistance  to  the  energetic  lobbyist  in  pur- 
suit of  a  vote  is  entered  on  these  cards. 
And  Aliss  Aland  Younger,  chairman  of  the 
Lobby  Committee  of  the  National  Woman's 
partj',  is  the  keeper  of  the  index  and  has 
directed  its  iise  for  three  years.  The  wTiter 
in  The  Times  Magazine  asiys: 

She  is  frankly  enthusiastic  over  the 
methods  employed  and  their  results.  When 
asked  about  the  card-index  system  in 
Washington  the  other  day,  she  took  the 
inquirer  to  the  room  Avhere  the  records  are 
kept,  and  drew  frofm  one  of  the  cases  a  set 
of  cards  that  concerned  a  Senator  Avho  was 
not  in  office  long,  so  that  the  entries  were 
feA\-. 

"I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  show  a  set 
that  has  been  filled  out  Avith  information." 
Aliss.  Younger  said,  "as  that  is  confidential." 

"Some  of  your  opponents  assert  that 
you  haA'e  gathered  information  about 
members  of  Congress  which  they  do  not 
wish  to  have  known  and  that  this  has 
been  employed,  in  some  cases,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  change  them  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,"  said  thfe  inquirer. 

"There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  that." 
answered  Aliss  Younger.  "Such  informa- 
tion has  been  offered,  but  we  have  re- 
fused to  accept  it.  We  have  ne\'er  for  one 
moment  considered  employing  such 
methods." 

"How  do  you  u.se  the  system?" 

Aliss  Younger  searched  through  seA'eral 
sets  of  the  cards. 

"This  Avill  show,"  she  said.  "It  is  a 
lobby  slip.  After  a  Congressman,  as  a 
new  member,  is  entered  on  a  set  of  the 
cards  in  the  index,  a  new  aildition  is  nuuie 
to  the  set  every  time  one  of  our  lobbyists 
or  a  suffragist  delegation  visits  him.  Th«' 
lobbyist.  Avhen  she  starts  out,  receives  a 
lobby  slip  Avhich  has  a  list  of  entries  to 
bring  out  fully  all  the  information  she 
obtains.  Here,  on  this  slip,  under  the 
heading,  'E.xact  Statement  and  Remarks.' 
are  these  words  made  by  tlie  Congressman 
to  our  lobbyist,  'Put  me  down  on  the 
mourner's  bench,     I  am  thinking  about  it.' 

"Then,!'  said  Miss  Younger,  witli 
heightened  animation,  "we  Avould  get 
busy  Avitli  tlie  index.  We  would  go 
through  the  records  so  as  to  find  out  just 
where  to  bring  influence  to  bear  on  him. 
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Qhemistry 

and  your  Glothes 


I 


N  QUAINT,  far-away  Japan,  numberless 
silkworins  spin  the  cocoons  from  which 
wonderful  silks  are  woven. 


In  modern,  bustling  America,  Chemistry  pro- 
duces a  substance  so  like  the  silk  of  the  Orient 
that  industry  is  looking  upon  its  use  with  ever- 
growing favor. 

In  the  museum  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  are  specimens  of  a  new  silky 
fibre  made  from  cellulose  acetate — a  derivative 
of  ordinary  plant  life.  This  fibre  has  helped 
greatly  to  make  our  artificial  silks  more  brilliant 
than  the  silks  of  the  Orient. 

This  is  only  one  contribution  of  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.,  to  the  textile  world.  A  large  textile 
laboratory  is  maintained  to  solve  mill-owners' 
problems.  New  fabrics  have  been  perfected  and 
a  number  are  now  on  the  market. 

But  the  influence  of  Chemistry  is  not  limited 
to  textiles.  Whatever  you  do  there  is  probably  a 
chemical  side  to  it.  Products  of  the  mine,  farm, 
forest  and  factory  are  subject  to  its  laws.  The 
manufacturer  who  brings  chemistry  into  his 
business  brings  success  a  little  nearer. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  learn  more  about 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. — about  how  they  may 
be  able  to  help  you  solve  your  industrial 
problems?  There's  an  interesting  book  pub- 
lished which  tells  how  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc., 
have  cooperated  with  other  "  manufacturers. 
"Chemistry  in  Overalls,"  it's  called.  Wouldn't 
you  like  a  free  copy? 


arrijur  ©.  ILittlc.  5(nc. 

CHEMISTS      ENGINEERS      MANAGERS 

30  Charles  River  Road  at KcncLll Square.  Cambridge.  Mass, 
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Suppose  we  saw  he  was  a  strong  labor  man.      WHAT  BRITISH  AIR-SHIPS  HAVE  DONE 
Labor  organizations,  we  have  found,  are  j^  ^^j^  ^^^  ^^j^^  ^jj^y  MAY 

usually  sympathetic  with  us.     We  would 

get  after   those  labor  organizations   that  ^^  ^'^  PEACE 

had  the  most  influence  over  him  to  pass 
resolutions  and  to  appeal  to  him  indi- 
vidually to  vote  for  suffrage. 

"Suppose,  say,  our  information  was 
that  he  was  controlled  by  another  who 
was  his  financial  backer.  We  would  get 
the  financial  backer  if  possible,  and  then 
the  conversion  would  be  complete.  Only 
the  other  day  we  won  over  the  financial 
backer  of  a  Senator  who  had  been  opposed 
to  the  amendment.  He  has  become  con- 
vinced that  the  future  of  the  Senator 
depends  on  his  becoming  a  supporter  of 
suffrage.  He  has  promised  to  write  to  the 
Senator  and  we  expect  a  change  in  the 
Senator's  vote  the  next  time  the  amend- 
ment comes  up.  Twenty-two  Senators 
have  changed  their  position  in  favor  of 
suffrage  since  I  came  to  Washington." 

Miss  Younger  denied  that  detectives 
were  ever  employed  in  getting  the  informa- 
tion for  her  card  index.  The  "system," 
she  declared,  depended  entirely  upon  the 
party  organization  all  over  the  country 
to  gather  its  data.  Asked  why  she  wanted 
to  know  the  lodges  and  clubs  to  which  a 
member  belonged.  Miss  Younger  said: 

"In  them  we  often  find  the  men  who 
have  the  most  influence  over  the  Con- 
gressman. There  is  a  definite  purpose  in 
every  card.  To  know  the  hobbies  of  a 
member  may  seem  inconsequential,  but 
that  often  paves  the  way  for  a  favorable 
introduction  better  than  anything  else, 
and,  for  instance,  a  man  who  plays  golf 
with  a  member  may  find  just  the  right 
opportunity  to  talk  suffrage.  That  is  why 
we  collect  all  we  can  about  the  Congress- 
man's family  life.  The  entry  calling  for 
his  ancestry  may  seem  unnecessary  at 
first  glance,  but  that  may  supply  the  clue. 
Some  races  are  more  disposed  to  suffrage 
than  others. 

"It  is  important  to  know  all  about  the 
mother,  and  that  explains  why  a  whole 
card  is  devoted  to  her.  Mothers  con- 
tinue to  have  strong  influence  over  their 
sons.  Some  married  men  listen  to  their 
mothers  more  than  to  their  wives.  You 
will  hear  a  man  telling  his  wife  how  his 
mother  used  to  do  it,  and  then  we  know 
from  his  frequent  reference  to  his  mother 
that  if  we  can  make  of  her  a  strong  ad- 
vocate for  suffrage  we  have  the  best  of 
chances  of  winning  the  son,  or  if  it  is 
the  wife  who  has  the  strong  influence 
and  she  is  an  anti,  we  know  that  our 
first  work  must  be  to  convert  the  wife  to 
our  cause.  Why  do  we  devote  a  card  to 
the  brothers?  One  of  them  may  have 
the  necessary  influence.  We  especially 
want  the  character  of  the  member — his 
standing  in  his  community." 

"Why  do  you  want  to  know  the  habits 
of  the  Congressman?" 

"For  several  reasons.  For  example, 
some  Congressmen  get  to  their  offices 
early;  one  that  1  know  at  7:30,  and  this 
is  often  the  best  time  during  the  day  to 
see  them.  Then  if  a  member  is  a  drinlcing 
man  we  want  to  know  that.  One  of  our 
lobbyists  may  go  to  him  and  not  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  him." 


As  an  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the 
movement  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
1913  only  $10  was  allotted  for  lobbying. 
Since  then  more  than  .S42r),(X)0  has  been 
raised.  Miss  Younger  told  the  writer  in 
The  Times.  The  expenses  in  Washington 
this  year,  she  estimates,  will  be  $100,(){)(). 


WHILE  much  was  told  of  the  devilish 
deeds  and  dreadful  disasters  of 
German  Zeppelins,  comparatively  Little  has 
been  disclosed  of  the  activities  of  the 
British  lighter-than-air  flying  service.  Now, 
however,  we  are  beginning  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of 
aeronautics.  In  The  London  Magazine 
for  March  Capt.  William  Pollock,  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force,  says: 

Air-ships  were  terribly  secret  while  the 
war  was  on.  Vague  stories  about  "En- 
glish Zeppelins"  were  heard,  but  no  one  out- 
side the  air-ship  service,  or  in  the  trade, 
knew  much  about  them.  I  had  been  flying 
for  two  years  when  chance  sent  me  to  the 
air-ship  branch,  and  then  I  was  perfectly 
astonished  at  what  I  saw  and  found  out. 

The  reason  of  aU  this  secrecy  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  air-ships  were 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Navy.  They  were 
organized  and  run  by  a  special  Admiralty 
department,  and  used  entirely  in  over- 
water  work,  mainly  antisubmarine  and 
convoying.  True,  a  few  military  men  had 
a  part  in  the  air-ship  serAice,  but  it  was 
worked  on  very  R.X.  lines.  And,  of  course, 
the  R.X.  never  talks  till  its  job  of  work  is 
done — and  even  then  it  does  not  say  much. 

Now  that  the  job  of  work  is  done  it  is 
allowable  to  glance  back  at  what  has  ex- 
isted, and  what  has  been  accomplished, 
and  to  peep  into  the  future  and  see  what 
is  to  come. 

When  the  war  broke  out  there  were 
exactly  two  British  air-ships  ready  for 
service.  They  at  once  began  to  patrol  the 
Channel,  looking  for  hostile  war-shii)s. 
blockade-runners,  mines,  and  other  enemy 
nuisances  to  our  lawful  command  of  the 
seas.  It  was  quite  a  small  show,  but  e\ery 
one  was  very  full-out.  and  the  uses  and 
possibilities  of  air-ships  were  so  apparent 
that  there  was  no  hesitation  in  going  hard 
ahead  with  them. 

And  so,  bit  by  bit.  the  service  grew. 
More  ships  were  built,  more  peoi)l('  tautrht 
how  to  fly  and  handle  them  on  the  ground. 
more  stations  opened.  At  the  time  the 
armistice  was  signed  there  wore  one  hundred 
and  three  ships  and  sixteen  stations  in 
commission. 

The  ships  ranged  from  the  S.S.,orSul>- 
marine  Scout,  a  small,  one-engined,  non- 
rigid,  up  to  the  huge  rigid  ty{)e,  nearly 
six  hundred  feet  long,  and  with  a  gas 
capacity  of  over  a  million  cubic  feet.  In 
between  these  were  S.S  Twins  (two  engines). 
Coastals,  Coastal  Stars,  Parse\als.  and 
N.S.s,  or  North  Seas,  the  last  being  a 
particularly  strong  and  weatlier-worthy 
type  of  ship,  design«'d  to  scout  for  th»- 
fleet  and  able  to  carry  a  normal  crew  of 
ten  for  twenty-hour  trips.  It  is  an  N.S. 
that  holds  the  present  record  for  the  longest 
flight  in  point  of  time — over  sixty-one  hours. 

Festooned  with  bombs,  which  wt-re 
often  loosed  off  with  devastating  effect 
upon  the  undersea  Hun.  all  these  air-sliii)s 
kept  up  a  constant  patrol  right  round  tiie 
coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
and  to  the  soutli  and  soulhwf'st  of  Ireland. 
They  scouted  for  tiie  fleet,  iieli)ed  to  guard 
convoys  of  food-ships,  looked  for  ('^-boats, 
and  kept  i)rving  en(>m.\'  e>es  from  seeing 
what  our  miiie-la\('rs  were  doing. 

Now  and  then  the  Hun  would  have  a 
dip  at  one  of  them.  Down  Pembroke  way 
one  day  a  submarine  po|)pe(l  up  and  began 
to  fin>  off  at  an  air-shi|).     It  was  not  nice. 


for  the  submarine  had  the  biggest  gun,  and 
he  was  then  too  far  off  to  be  bombed.  A 
shot  into  the  gas-bag  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  set  the  ship  afire,  and  when 
that  happens  it  is  a  case  of  good-by — 
every  one;  but  the  captain,  somehow,  did 
not  worry  about  a  little  thing  Hke  that. 
Altho  his  blower-pipe  was  shot  away, 
he  chased  the  Hun  for  aU  he  was  worth, 
and  drove  their  gunners  down  with  his 
Lewis  gun.  The  said  Hun  promptly  closed 
down  his  gun  business,  but,  before  he  could 
disappear,  got  a  bomb  on  top  of  him.  The 
pilot  got  the  D.F.C. 

The  total  flying-hours  put  in  by  British 
air-ships  during  four  years  of  war  are  most 
interesting  and  instructive.    Here  they  are: 


1915 

339  hours. 

1916 

7,678       •' 

1917 

..      22,389       '• 

1918  (to  October  31) 

.,      53,534       " 

The  duration  of  iudividuai  flights,  or 
perhaps  it  is  more  accurate  to  say  cruises, 
\aried  with  the  type  and  powers  of  en- 
durance of  the  ships  and  wath  local  condi- 
tions. A  rigid  or  an  N.S.  can  stay  out 
much  longer  than  an  S,S.,  for  instance. 

A  medium  ship,  says  Captain  Pollock, 
would  cruise,  on  the  average,  about  ten 
hours.  But  there  were  considerably  longer 
cruises  during  the  summer  days  with  their 
extended  periods  of  daylight,  and  weeks  of 
fine  weather,  permitting  a  succession  of  these 
longer  expeditions,  which  were  a  severe 
strain  on  the  personnel.  As  far  as  lighter- 
than-air  craft  are  concerned,  the  captain 
declares,  the  future  lies  chiefly  with  the 
rigids,  and  he  continues: 

Now  it  may  be  well  to  explain  here  ex- 
actly wliat  is  meant  by  a  rigid  air.ship.  As 
the  term  "rigid"  suggests,  it  is  not  a  ship 
of  the  flabby,  ordinary  balloon  type,  but 
one  of  a  firm  nature.  It  is  the  "English 
Zeppelin,"  and  the  rigidity  is  in.sured  by 
means  of  girders.  So  far  duralumin — and 
in  two  cases  wood — has  been  used  for  these 
girders;  in  the  future  steel  will  be  em- 
ployed. Covering  this  framework  of 
girders  is  a  fabric  envelop,  and  inside 
the  envelop  are  the  ballnonets.  filled  with 
hydrogen  gas,  which  buoy  up  the  shij)  in 
the  air. 

The  cars,  or  gondolas,  slung  from  the 
envelop,  carr\"  tlie  engines  and  ])r()vide  tlu' 
positions  from  wliicli  tlie  sliip  is  navigated, 
steered,  a;id  controlled  ge'erally,  while  up 
inside  the  envelop  a  walking-way  runs 
practically  the  Avhole  length — from  bows 
to  stern.  To  get  from  car  to  w;ili<ing-way, 
you  climb  up  a  short,  perpendicular  Iad<ier, 
and  once  there  you  can  go  for  a  stroll,  lie 
down  and  sleep,  or  lean  against  a  girder 
and  contemplate  life  in  sohtude  and  apart 
from  the  earth-world.  '  If  you  are  further 
adventurous  you  may  even  climb  nnotiier 
huhhr  and  bring  VDurself  outside  the  sliip 
and  upon  its  top. 

There  will  shortly  be  ready  to  lake  the 
air  tiu^  best  rigid  tiiis  country  has  yet 
built.  It  will  be  a  monster  of  seven 
hundred  feet  long.  To  fill  its  balloonets 
2,7J4,(K)0  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen-gas  will 
b«>  required;  a  crew  of  thirty,  all  told, 
will  be  needed  to  man  it;  and  its  fnll  speed 
will  be  seventy-one  miles  an  hour.  Pas- 
sengers, luggage,  aiul  fn-ight  to  the  weight 
of  fifty  tons  could  be  carried  in  tiiis  siiip.  if 
employed  commercially,  and  it  will  carry 
enough  petrol  to  cruise  for  eight  days 
seventeen  hours. 

Having  digested  tliese  figures.  I  now  ask 
you  kindly  to  contemplate  an  air-ship  about 
twife  as  long,  with  a  gas  capacity  nearly 
four  times  as  great,  and  with  a  range  of 
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The  composite    inner  tube    here  reproduced 
illustrates  the  superior   fit  of  Michelin  Red 
Inner  Tubes  as  compared  with  ordinary  makes. 
The  tube  shown  was  made  by  cement- 
ing together  sections  of  a  Michelin 
Tube  and  of  a  tube  of  another  repre- 
sentative make.  This  composite  tube 
was  then  slightly  inflated  and  laid  into 
half  a  casing,  cut  longitudinally. 
Notice  that  the  Michelin  Tube  (shown  on  right) 
fits  perfectly,  being  ring-shaped  like  the  casing 
itself  because  it  was  made  on  a  ring-shaped 
mandrel.  The  other  tube,  like  all  tubes  other 
than  Michelins,  does  not  fit  perfectly,  be- 
cause it  was  made  on  a  straight  core  and  hence 
is  simply  a  piece  of  straight  tubing,  bent  to 
go  inside  the  casing. 

The  fact  that  Michelin  Tubes  are  formed  to  fit 
the  casing,  practically  eliminates  pinching 
when  fitting,  and  makes  them  more  durable. 
Yet  Michelin  Tubes — like  Michelin  Casings — 
are  not  high  priced. 

MICHELIN  TIRE  CO.,  MILLTOWN.  N.  J. 

Michelin  Tire  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  782  St.  Catherine  St.  W.,  Montreal 
Dealers  in  all     parts  of  the  world 
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twenty  thousand  miles.  And  having  con- 
templated such  a  ship,  I  will  now  let  you 
into  a  secret — such  a  ship  is  coming. 

To  be  known  as  "the  ten-million  ship," 
on  account  of  its  gas  capacity,  it  is,  among 
other  things,  going  to  provide  the  ideal 
means  of  getting  round  the  world.  It  will 
have  a  roof-garden.  It  will  have  an 
elevator  to  that  roof -garden.  There  will 
be  dining-rooms,  drawing-rooms,  smoking- 
rooms — perhaps  even  bathrooms.  For 
sixteen  days,  non-stop,  traveling  at  an 
average  speed  of  fifty-one  miles  an  hour, 
passengers  will  be  able  to  cruise  from  place 
to  place  in  this  liner  of  the  air.  Truly  the 
prospect  is  alluring. 

There  are  two  objections  which  are  often 
urged  against  air-ships.  One  is  the  danger 
of  fire;  the  other  the  fact  that  hitherto  a 
small  army  of  men  has  been  needed  to  land 
them  safely. 

To  deal  with  the  fire  danger  first.  There 
does  not  seem  any  need  for  the  frequently 
demanded,  non-inflammable  gas  in  place  of 
hydrogen.  During  the  war  British  air- 
ships did  two  million  five  hundred  miles  in 
the  air,  and  only  in  oiu;  instance  did  a  ship 
catch  fire.  The  (lerman  Zeppelins,  too, 
did  a  vast  amount  of  scouting,  and — apart 
from  those  brought  down  by  our  gun- 
fire-— only  three  were  lost  by  fire  in  the  air. 
So  much  for  that. 

Now  with  regard  to  a  ))ig  landing-])arty 
being  necessary.  This  is  a  drain  on  man- 
X)ower^and  consequently  finances — which 
should  very  soon  be  done  away  with.  Tht; 
commercial  air-ship  of  tbe  future  w  ill  drop 
its  landing-ropes,  a  few  men  will  seize 
hold,  of  the  ropes  and  attach  them  to 
winches — and  mechanical  power  will  do 
the  rest. 

The  elaborate  and  costly  sheds  at  present 
in  use  in  various  parts  of  the  country-  will 
be  abandoned  too.  Mooring-masts,  con- 
trivances to  which  air-ships  will  be'  at- 
tached and  kept  riding  out  in  the  open, 
head  to  wind,  have  been  experimented 
with  for  a  long  time  past  and  have  proved 
themselves  adequate.  Already  a  ship 
thus  moored  has  successfully  x'idden  out  a 
sixty-mile-per-hour  gaU". 

Captain  Pollock  declines  to  discuss  the 
coinparative  values  of  air-ships  and  air- 
planes, as  he  does  not  believe  that  they  will 
be  rivals  in  the  coitiing  age;  for  he 
concludes: 

Their  jobs  will  be  difteront,  chieHy  the 
aeroplane  will  compt'te  with  the  train  and 
the  motor-car;  the  air-ship  with  tlie  steam- 
ship. In  time  the  air-sliip  will  he  able  to 
take  pass(!ngers  and  mercliandise  anywhere 
a  steamer  can  take  them,  and  in  half  the 
time. 

The  taunt  that  air-ships  are  fair-weather 
craft  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  In  1!)1(S, 
in  the  British  Isles,  where  you  get  just 
about  the  world's  worst  weather,  there 
were  only  nine  days  on  which  air-sliips 
could  not  fiy. 

It  is  not  tlie  force  of  the  wind  uj)  top- 
sides  that  worries  an  air-ship  so  much  as  the 
force  on  the  ground  when  it  wants  to  land. 

Finally,  on  the  questions  of  comfort  and 
safety,  the  report  of  the  Civil  Aerial  Trans- 
port Committee  has  this  to  say: 

"In  journeys  in  wliich  speed  is  not  the 
most  material  factor,  and  i)arti(!ularly 
where  passengers  are  being  carried  and 
safety  is  consequently  a  paramount  con- 
sideration, the  air-shij)  olTers  advantages 
over  the  aeroplane  in  the  way  of  ciomfort, 
ease  of  navigation,  capacity  for  safe  flight 
at  low  altitudes,  and  high  ratio  of  dis- 
posable lift." 
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THE  BIRDS,  IT  WOULD  SEEM,  RATHER 
LIKED  THE  WAR 


LIKE  the  men  in  the  trenches,  the  birds 
-^  of  No  Man's  Land  and  its  environs, 
if  they  never  exactly  liked  the  war,  at 
least  got  used  to  it.  Many  of  them  went 
about  their  housekeeping  among  the  guns 
with  a  nonchalance  to  be  envied  l>y  the 
hardiest  veteran,  and  chummed  with  men 
of  war  as  they  had  never  chummed  with 
men  of  peace.  Says  a  A\Titer  in  My 
Magazine  (London): 

At  first  the  birds  were  much  disturbed 
and  frightened  by  the  war.  .Just  as  the 
onset  of  battle  terrified  enormous  herds 
of  wild  boar  from  the  forests  of  the  Vosges 
and  Ardennes  down  into  the  woods  of 
Flanders,  so  in  Russia,  where  the  far- 
flung  lines  of  battle  coincided  with  the 
migration  lines  of  the  birds,  there  Avas  a 
terrific  panic  among  birds. 

After  six  or  seven  months  of  the  war 
we  noticed  in  England  great  numbers  of 
birds,  especially  plovers,  which  at  the 
same  time  were  noticeably  few  in  France. 
Then  came  the  long  war  of  the  trenches, 
and  birds  came  with  astounding  confi- 
dence close  to  the  armies;  they  swarmed 
about  Ypres  when  it  w  as  V)eing  daily  shelled 
more  and  more  into  melancholy  ruin; 
tliey  l)uilt  and  reared  their  young  in  every 
bit  of  thistle  ground  which  occurred 
about  No  Alan's  Land;  they  a<;tually 
entered  trenches.  Needless  to  say,  the 
robin  came  first,  but  he  was  not  always 
boldest.  There  were  two  wrens  in  a  hut 
in  which  four  officers  slept,  and  one 
morning  an  officer  found  a  wren  building  a 
nest  of  twigs  in  his  jersey  hanging  there. 
It  popped  in  and  out,  bringing  twigs,  and 
remained  in  possession,  taking  no  notice 
of  the  men  except  to  pil)e  them  a  stave 
or  two  as  it  sat  on  the  nest.  For  can- 
nonading it  seemed  to  have  no  ears. 

There  was  a  certain  blackbird  found 
after  our  capture  of  W\tschaele  Ridge 
in  l'.)17.  When  we  reached  the  summit 
there  she  was,  sitting  placidly  on  her  nt'st 
in  the  front  trench-line.  Within  120  yards 
of  the  nest  one  of  our  l)ig  mines  had  been 
blown  up.  It  had  left  a  hole  in  which  a 
house  could  have  been  built,  but  there,  on 
a  nest  with  five  eggs,  sat  llie  mother 
blackbird,  with  her  mate  liovering  near. 

It  is  one  of  the  natural  marvels  that  the 
birds  should  have  become  accustomed  to 
the  noise  of  the  guns.  A  gunner  friend  of 
this  magazine  says  that  after  first  firing  a 
heavy  gun  he  was  deaf  to  everything  but 
an  intense  ringing  in  liis  ears  for  the  next 
forty-eight  hours,  yet  the  birds  seemed  not 
to  suffer.  They  sang  and  answered  to 
each  other,  not  only  in  the  silence  but 
while  the  firing  was  at  its  heiglit.  When 
the  bombardment  of  Verdun  was  at  its 
most  awful  pitch,  there,  up  above  the 
Frencli  gunners,  was  a  lark  singing  a  song 
of  iioi)e  anil  glor\'  to  tlu'se  indomitabU- 
French  warriors.  But  that  was  general 
everywhei'e,  as  the  birds  settled  down 
among  exploding  mines,  whining  shells, 
groaning  thunder,  and  l)urstiiig  bombs. 

VN'e  were  able  at  home  to  trace  the  same 
adjustment  of  bird-nerves  to  new  condi- 
tions. IMieasants  would  give  early  warn- 
ing of  ct)ming  airplanes,  but  the  writer 
found,  to  his  great  astonishment,  that 
peacocks  were  tlie  first  to  raise  their 
voices.  During  one  long  moonlight  night 
of  dnlhas  a  blackliird  in  the  garden,  silent 
during  actual  raids,  gave  its  warning  pipe 
as,  ,  one  after  another,  five  squadrons 
appeared.      We    could     not    iiear    the   air- 


planes, but  we  knew  that  the  bird  could, 
for  as  the  bird's  sharp,  low  note  rang  out 
we  saw,  far  away  in  the  distance,  signals 
which  portended  the  enemy's  advance. 
Swans,  for  some  reason,  proved  the  most 
timorous;  ''and  one  remembers  hearing  them 
flj-ing  with  great  fuss  and  clamor  as  we 
stood  watching  falling  bombs.  The  swans 
never  returned,  but  the  brow  n  owls  made  a 
night  of  it,  hooting  and  tooting,  and  then, 
when  it  was  all  over,  assembling  in  con- 
ference in  the  branches  of  an  elm-tree. 

There  was  a  plague  of  rats  and  mice 
in  the  trenches,  with  the  result  that  large 
numbers  of  oanIs  appeared.  Then  came  the 
kestrels  and  the  harriers.  The  kestrels 
not  only  regularly  rummaged  the  trenches 
in  quest  of  vermin,  they  woidd  roost  on  the 
posts  supporting  the-  barbed  wire,  and 
make  their  nests  in  the  entanglements  of 
the  trench-wire  itself.  Kestrels  do  not 
usually  seek  the  company  of  men,  but  here 
they  might  come  and  go  without  danger, 
and  they  did,  showing  that  it  is  only 
through  persecution  that  they  were  shy  of 
us.  What  a  curious  irony  that  here,  in  the 
midst  of  a  world-w  ar.  w  here  every  man  was 
armed,  they  Avere  able  in  safety  to  live  in 
peace  with  their  most  dreaded  enemy! 

We  had  some  rare  naturalists  in  the 
Balkans,  men  who  trained  falcons  to  hunt 
for  them  and  to  return  with  their  prey.  A 
curious  friendship  sprang  up  out  there 
between  certain  of  our  airmen  and  a  com- 
pany of  storks.  Storks  are,  of  course, 
nuignificent  filers,  and  one  would  like  to 
know  whether  they  imagined  these  ma- 
chines which  so  outstript  them  to  be  birds 
of  a  superior  order.  We  remeraSer  how 
eagles  attacked  the  man  who  first  flew 
over  the  Alps,  but  the  storks  did  not 
attack;  they  were  very  friendly,  and 
when  a  machine  came  down  from  a  flight 
they  would  come  up,  lujp  on  to  the  wings, 
and  take  the  airplane  under  their 
protection. 

Alost  of  us  know  that  for  ages  canaries 
have  served  as  life-savers  to  miners,  who 
used  to  take  them  down  the  coal-pits  to 
detect  the  presence  of  gas  beft)re  it  reached 
human  senses.  The  canar.\  did  tlu'  same 
thing  in  the  trenches.  When  our  men 
carried  out  sul)terranean  mining  opera- 
tions, tliey  would  takt-  canaries  below  to 
give  warning.  The  bird  is  extremely 
sensitivt^  to  gas,  as  the  guinea-pig  is;  it  i:*a 
toss-up,  until  evidence  is  collected,  whi^h 
is  the  nujre  sensitive.  Wheiu-ver  poison- 
gas  ])egan  to  creep  over  from  the  enemy's 
trenches,  the  little  golden  bird  would 
always  be  the  first  to  show  signs.  A  horse 
would  staiul  still  and  die  of  asphyxiation, 
but  the  canary  would  give  warning  with 
his  twittering,  and  the  order  "gas-masks  " 
followed  instantly.  Canaries  were  also 
cage<l  in  ambulance-trains  to  cheer  our 
wounded  nu-n  in  France. 

One  canar.N'  was  responsible  for  a  very 
strange  incident  of  the  war.  We  were 
n\ining  on  an  enormous  scale,  and  it  would 
have  l)een  death  for  our  men  to  lietray 
tlu'ir  presence;  they  would  have  been 
counter-mined  aiul  blown  to  pieces.  When 
the  work  was  Hearing  completion,  and  an 
enttrmous  mass  of  explosives  wa.s  to  be 
ex|)lo(led  beneath  the  enemy's  i>osition.  the 
canary  on  duty  escaped  and  flew  into  the 
open.  It  flaunted  itself  in  the  sunlight  of 
No  Man's  Land.  Had  th(>  (lermans  s«^>n 
it  they  would  instantlv  have  known  that  a 
mine  was  being  prepared  for  them,  and 
snipers  were  told  to  shoot  the  unlucky 
bird.  But  as  he  hoi)ped  about,  difficult  to 
see,  the  best  man  could  not  hit  him  with 
mere  buUets.  Machine  guns  were  as  use- 
less, and  the  position  was  d«'sperate.  In 
the  end  we  had  to  (urn  on  our  artillery  to 
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Over  6000  feet  long.  Cost  2^  million  dollars.  About 
250,000  people  cross  it  daily.  Construction  started  in  18-0 
and  the  bridge  has  been  kept  protected  all  these  years  by  fre- 
quent painting. 


No  less  inside  the  house  than  out, 
every  surface  calls  for  protection. 
Daily  use  means  daily  wear  upon  the 
surface  of  everything  used.  Appre- 
ciate the  principle  of  surface  pro- 
tection. 


What  keeps  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  Safe? 


Good  money  put  into  a  barn  or  silo 
needs  protection  as  much  as  good 
money  put  into  a  bank.  Wood 
lasts  indefinitely  if  properly  protected. 
Even  concrete  lasts  longer  with  sur- 
face protection.  Save  the  surface 
and  you  save  all. 


YOU  will  see  painters 
working  on  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  nearly  every  time  you 
cross  it. 

Surface  protection  keeps 
sound  every  beam  and  all  sus- 
pending cables  with  their  load 
of  13,820  tons.  They  can- 
not rust — they  cannot  corrode 
— because  the  surface  cannot 
be  penetrated. 

Surface  is  a  danger  point  for 
everything  whether  the  danger 
is  from  rust,  decay,  or  wear 
and  tear. 

Here's  a  column,  for  in- 
stance, supporting  a  veranda 
roof.      Water  got  into   it  and 


is  ruining  it.  Properly  pro- 
tected it  would  have  lasted  in- 
definitely. Shingles,  siding, 
corner  boards  on  a  house  or 
factory.  Door  sills.  Any- 
thing with  a  surface  needs  pro- 
tection. Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all. 

Paint  and  varnish  for  pro- 
tection. Anything  worth 
owning  is  worth  saving.  Most 
of  us  wake  up  to  damage  after 
it's  done. 

a 

We  have  prepared  a  book  which  you  will 
find  as  interesting  as  it  is  valuable.  It  will  tell 
you  some  startling  new  things  about  preventing 
loss  by  surface  protection.  Thoroughh  illus- 
trated. Send  tor  a  copv.  Address  Educational 
Campaign,  Room  632,  The  Bourse,  Phila- 
delphia. 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  . 

is  issued  by  the  Educational  Coniniitte  •  repres-inting  the  Paint,  Var- 
nish and  Allied  Industries,  whose  products,  taken  as  a  whole,  serve 
the  primary  purposes  of  preserving,  protecting  a'^d  bautifying  the 
innumerable  products  of  the  lumber,  metal,  cement  and  manufactur- 
ing industries,  and   their  divisions  . 


_" SAVE   .THE     SURFACE    AND    YOU    SAVE  ALL"- /^W^  ^  l^m/;i/ 


NA^'OOD  ^ 


PLASTER 


CONCRETE 


MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS 


METAL 


BRICK 


IC^^^ESIC 
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kill  the  canary!  The  Germans,  thinking 
an  attack  was  impending,  replied  with 
machine  guns  and  all  the  heavy  artillery 
in  the  neighborhood,  so  that  this  bird  cost 
many  lives.  But  the  secret  was  not 
revealed,  and  a  great  British  triumph 
resulted  from  its  preservation. 

Under  trench-life  conditions  the  birds 
seem  to  have  flourished,  but  with  the 
breaking-up  of  trenches  all  the  under- 
growth has  gone,  and  much  of  the  forests. 
The  struggle  for  existence  among  birds 
must  have  been  rendered  much  more  acute 
than  before,  and  we  must  wait  to  see 
the  results.  The  naturalist  has  much  to 
learn  from  the  facts  of  the  war  that  must 
come  to  light. 


STUDENTS  AT  KANSAS  MILITARY 
SCHOOL  ASK  TO  BE  KILLED 


PEOPLE  don't  read  petitions,  they 
merely  sign  them,  and  a  bright  young 
upper-classman  in  St.  John's  Military 
School,  at  Salina,  Kansas,  can  prove  it. 
lie  circulated  a  piece  of  paper  requesting 
the  decapitation  of  those  who  signed, 
representing  that  it  was  a  petition  for  a 
holiday,  and  found  plenty  of  his  fellow 
students  ready  to  put  their  signatures  to  a 
document  providing  not  only  that  they 
should  be  "noisily  decapitated,"  but  that 
their  parents  need  not  be  notified  "as  it 
will  not  be  worth  while,"  and  that  their 
personal  belongings,  "such  as  old  shoes, 
pants,  marbles,  .  .  .  and  chewing-gum," 
should  be  bestowed  on  the  school  "thereby 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  otherwise  worth- 
less lives."  From  either  the  psychological 
or  jocular  standpoint,  the  bright  young 
man's  experiment  was  a  large  success.  Also, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  hoax  pub- 
lished in  the  school  paper.  The  Skirmisher, 
he  chose  a  way  of  making  public  the  con- 
tents of  his  "petition"  that  enabled  him 
to  get  a  little  additional  "snap"  into  it. 
As  The  Skirmisher  tells  the  story: 

Acting  on  the  theorj'  that  people  avLU 
sign  practically  any  sort  of  a  petition  with- 
out reading  it  carefully,  if  the  introduction 
of  the  petition  sounds  all  right,  A.  G. 
Oliver,  senior  captain  of  the  cadet  corps  at 
St.  John's  Military  School,  recently  circu- 
lated a  petition  calling  for  the  d(>capitation 
of  those  signing.  He  obtained  fifty 
signatures. 

He  would  have  got  more  signatures  if 
there  had  been  time.  In  the  petition  the 
words  "Holiday"  and  "Tuesday,  February 
4,"  were  typewritten  in  capitals  and  stood 
out  from  the  rest  of  the  petition.  These 
were  the  words  that  did  the  work. 

A  dance  wns  given  at  the  school  that 
night.  Durin;'  an  intermission  the  names 
of  the  signers  were  called  out  and  the  cadets 
were  told  to  form  a  line  in  the  center  of  the 
dancing  floor.  After  they  had  done  this, 
the  petition  was  read  to  the  amusement 
of  the  guests  and  the  consternation  of  the 
cadets.  The  signers  then,  for  the  first  time, 
discovered  what  they  had  signed. 

Cadet  G.  K.  Harris  stood  in  line  without 
liaving  signed  tin?  petition.  When  the 
names  were  being  called  out,  thinking  he 
was  going  to  miss  a  holiday,  he  stood 
anxiously  near  by.  Sergeant  Stanley  Skil- 
liiig  noticed  his  agitation,  and  whispered, 
"Slip  in  line,  they'll  not  notice  that  your 
name     wasn't    called."       Harris     obeyed 


cheerfully  and  stood  in  line  at  attention 
with  the  rest.    The  petition  follows: 

"St.  .John's  Military  School, 

Salina,  Kansas,  February  3,  1919. 
"  To  the  Faculty  of  St.  John's  Military  School: 

"We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  re- 
spectfully submit  the  following  petition: 

"That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cadet 
corps  has  been  unusually  conscientious  in 
the  performance  of  its  duties  and  obliga- 
tions and  that  the  school  spirit  heretofore 
displayed  has  been  a  gi'eat  credit  to  the 
institution,  and  since  the  officers  have 
been  verj^  punctilious  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  to  the  great  assistance  and 
relief  of  the  faculty, 

"Be  it  hereby  respectfully  petitioned 
that  if 

A  Holiday 
be    considered   on    Tuesday,    February    4, 
the  faculty  postpone  the  same  indefinitely 
as   an   unworthy   reward   for   the   above- 
mentioned  excellencies  and  \irtues. 

"As  a  more  fitting  recognition  of  our 
achievements,  we  beg  that  something  be 
granted  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
On  the  date  aforementioned,  we  request 
that  we,  the  undersigned,  be  conducted  to 
the  rear  of  the  gymnasium  and  be  there 
noisily  decapitated. 

"The  formality  of  notifying  our  parents 
can  be  done  away  with,  as  it  will  not  be 
worth  while.  All  our  belongings,  such  as 
text-books,  old  shoes,  pants,  jerseys,  kite- 
strings,  photographs,  marbles,  shinny 
clubs,  pennants,  paper  airplanes,  and 
chewing-gum  we  dedicate  to  the  school, 
hoping  thereby  to  preserve  the  memorj'  of 
otherwise  useless  lives. 

"All  of  which  we  humbly  petition." 

The  signatures,  fifty  of  them,  follow,  and 
are  printed  in  full  by  The  Skirmisher  for  the 
edification  of  the  signers'  fellow  "studes." 


WE.4THER  IN  WAR   AS  ALLY   OR 
ENEMY 


MARK  TWAIN'S  plaintive  remark 
about  the  weather — that  everybody 
talks  about  it,  but  nobody  does  anything 
— applies  to  war-iime  weather  as  well  as 
peace  weather.  And  as  for  war-time 
weather,  great  soldiers  have  always  wished 
that  they  could  do  a  lot  about  it.  Gold, 
storm,  and  freshet  have  often  proved  more 
powerful  than  the  strongest  battalions. 
Every  one  remembers  what  "General  Jan- 
uary" and  "General  February"  did  to 
Napoleon  in  the  fatal  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow, and  in  discussing  the  setbacks  in  the 
earli(>r  days  of  the  recent  war  Marshal 
Joffre  said,  "I  command  soldiers,  but  not 
tlie  barometer." 

In  The  Windsor  Magazine  (London), 
Mr.  E.  D.  Ushaw  repeats  a  report  that  the 
Germans  had  sixty  meteorologists  and 
forecasters  attached  to  the  headquarters 
and  army  staffs.  It  was  a  tremendous 
advantage  to  know  what  the  direction  of 
th(»  wind  was  to  be  before  starting  a  gas- 
attack  or  putting  up  a  smoke-screen. 
Says  this  writer  further: 

Fog  hinders  the  operations  of  our  cloud- 
land  cavalry.  Great  heat — as  in  Meso- 
potamia— sai^s  the  (>nergy  of  troops.  On 
tlic  Tigris  our  men  grilled  in  tents  at  117 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  a  temi>t>rature  wliich 
called  up  instx-t  i)lagues  in  ovtTwhelming 
legions.     "As  I  write,"  an  officer  told  his 


people  in  a  letter  home,  "I  can't  see  the 
end  of  my  pen!"  Here  entomologists  were 
sent  out  to  assist  their  colleagues  who 
were  concerned  wdth  the  weather  alone. 
Rain,  as  millions  of  our  soldiers  know  .to 
their  cost,  means  mud  that  may  be  knee- 
or  even  waist-deep.  This  interferes  with 
all  transport,  whether  of  ammunition  or 
general  supplies. 

Mud  hampers  the  movement  of  guns, 
great  and  small,  both  in  the  advance  or 
in  a  retreat.  "Armies  so  huge  as  ours," 
mourned  the  late  Harold  Chapin,  "are 
fearfully  weather-bound.  Many  a  lad  who 
■  went  West '  would  now  be  alive  if  his  boots 
hadn't  been  so  hopelessly  clogged.  .  .  .  Oh, 
this  cruel  mud!"  And  many  a  tank  of  ours 
has  been  wTecked  in  the  inexorable  slime — 
fast  held  as  a,  target  and  shelled  by  special 
rifles.  Rain  was  against  us  in  the  Pilkem 
Ridge  attack,  and  in  the  battles  of  Neuve 
Chapelle  and  Hill  60  the  elements  favored 
our  enemy.  It  was  the  same  at  Loos.  Wet 
mists  and  quagmires  are  characteristic  of 
the  Ypres  salient.  The  chalk  soil  of  the 
Ancre  and  the  Somme  joined  forces  with 
the  rain  against  us  eontinualh^. 

Snow  changes  the  entire  aspect-  of  a 
landscape  and  may  upset  the  calculations 
of  the  artillerist.  A  hard  frost  may  help 
a  defeated  army  to  save  its  batteries  by 
hardening  mud  that  would  otherwise  pre- 
vent the  removal  of  heavy  guns,  or  it  may, 
by  shutting  canals  or  rivers  to  na^ngation, 
seriously  hamper  the  transport  of  stores. 
And  weather  certainly  does  affect  the  temper 
of  the  combatants.     Says  Mr.  Ushaw, 

That  sturdy  Englishman  Dr.  Johnson 
always  denied  that  the  wieather  influenced 
his  spirits.  Possibly  this  was  true  in  his 
Fleet  Street  haunts;  but  on  the  famous 
Highland  journey  the  great  man  gave  way 
to  gloomy  thoughts  on  a  trip  which  was 
marked  by  "almost  one  continued  storm." 
There  is  conclusive  evidence  to  show  that 
soldiers'  morale  is  affected  by  climate, 
and  in  the  Great  War  our  armies  have 
sampled  every  known  variety,  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Central  African  Lakes. 

Our  stedfast  heroes  have  frozen  to 
death  in  Gallipoli  blizzards;  they  have 
also  died  of  heat-stroke  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  where  hospital  sliips  have  had  to 
stop  and  turn  round  to  coax  a  little  air 
into  suffocating  wards. 

In  the  sea  affair  weather  is  likewise 
all-important.  In  the  Falkland  Islands 
battle  the  German  cruiser  Dresden  es- 
caped owing  to  the  sky  becoming  over- 
cast and  cloudy  as  early  as  four  in  the 
afternoon.  And  in  the  Jutland  fight^the 
greatest  in  history  thus  far  —  torpedo- 
attacks  upon  our  ships  were  favored  b.\- 
low  visibility,  which  also  enabled  enemy 
vesse'ls  to  keep  out  of  range. 

On  that  mighty  day,  as  Admiral  .T«'llicoe 
told  a  meeting  at  the  Albert  Hall,  "the 
Clerk  of  the  Weather  acted  as  he  had  so 
often  doni'  during  the  war — on  the  side 
of  the  enemy." 

Of  cours(>  we  are  always  likely  to  think 
that  the  weather,  like  other  unavoidable 
circumstances,  favors  the  other  fellow 
Still,  it  did  seem  like  meteorological  pro- 
Germanism,  that  when,  during  the  period 
of  air-raids  on  London,  a  moonless  night 
gave  promise  of  immunity,  a  brilliant 
aurora  betrayed  the  city  to  the  Zeppelins. 
Did  the  Germans  foreca.'^t  the  Northern 
Lights?  Anyhow,  they  started  their  la.<t 
great     offensive     in     Manli.     iii)p;irentl.\ 
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Just  as  in  Havana,  so  business  men  every- 
where, are  learning  ho^A;'  the  quick,  certain 
and  convenient  service  of  the  Automatic 
Telephone  invites  men  to  save  time  by 
talking  instead  of  wasting  it  by  walking. 
Even  where  the  Automatic  is  not  yet 
serving  city  systems,  private  business  is 
getting  the  benefit  of  Automatic  speed  and 
economy  by  installing  the  P.  A.  X. —  the 
Private  Automatic  Exchange* 


How  the  P.  A.  X.  Saves 


Tust  as  a  properly  staffed  business  needs  "outside"  men 
and  "inside"  men,  so  a  properly  equipped  busmess  needs 
"outside"  telephones  and"inside"telephones.  The  P.A.X. 
is  an  "inside"  telephone— serving  twenty-four  hours  daily 
without  operators— freeing  the  citytelephones  for  city  use 
—putting  every  inside  man  and  department  into  immediate 
touch  with  all  other  men  and  departments. 


The  Larkin  Company  in  BuflFalo  demonstrates  a  saving 
of  11  seconds  per  call  with  P.  A.  X. — ^and  reports  an 
appreciable  increase  of  daily  efficiency  as  a  result. 

Crunden-Martin  Company  in  St.  Louis  makes  a  direct 
money-saving  of  $552.00  yearly  with  the  P.  A.  X. — as  against 
the  cost  of  using  one  telephone  for  both  inside  and  outside 
service.  And  they  think  this  saving  only  an  incidental 
advantage  because  of  the  time-saving  for  department  heads 
and  their  men  that  the  P.  A.  X.  makes. 


The  Equitable  Trust  Company  in  New  York  figures  that 

their  P.  A.  X.  is  being  paid  for  by  the  private  operator  it  saves. 

Write  for  a  complete  survey  of  how  factories,  steel  mills,  banks,  office  buildings,  printers, 
hotels,    hospitals,    and  many  others    are    benefiting  day   and  night   through    the   P      '      "^ 


A.   X. 


Automatic 


Makers  of  More  Than  2,000,000  Automatic  Telephones  in  Use  the  World  over 
Dept.  530,  Morgaii  and  Van  Buren  Streets,  Chicago     Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities 


00 
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Pack  Mules  of  Power 

A  Novo  Outfit  is  a  compact,  independent, 
self-contained  power  plant.  Like  a  burro 
of  the  mountain  trails,  it  can  go  anywhere, 
and  will  furnish  Efficient,  Reliable  Power 
where  heavier  equipment  cannot  be  used. 

The  photograph  shows  a  Novo  D.H.  Hoist 
at  work  on  a  concrete  dock  which  the  govern- 
ment is  building  at  the  Quartermaster's 
Terminal,  Greenwich  Point,  Philadelphia. 
The  work  undertaken  by  the  Snare  &  Triest 
Company,  contractors,  requires  compact, 
portable  power — ^outfits  that  can  be  quickly 
set  up  and  put  to  work,  wherever  there  is 
work  to  do.  The  hoist  shown  is  one  of  the 
many  Novo  Outfits  which  are  successfully 
meeting  this  need. 

The  more  inaccessible  the  spot  where 
work  must  be  done,  the  greater  the  need  of 
Novo  Power. 

Novo  Hoisting  Outfits  are  made  for  every 
kind  of  lifting  and  hauling,  in  construction 
work,  mining,  lumbering,  pile  driving,  ex- 
cavating, grading,  conveying,  etc.  Write 
for  Bulletin  No.  1 1 — it  will  tell  you  all  about 
our  complete  line  of  Hoists. 


OVO   ENGINE    QO. 

Clarence  E. Bement. Vlce-Pres.  L  G«i.Mgr. 

612  Porter  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 

New  York:    1617  Woolwortb  Buildinf  Chicaio:  800  Old  CoIodt  BaiMiit 

Canadian   DiMtributorM 

London  Concrete  Macfainer;  Co.,  London,  OnUrio 


Novo  Engines,  1]'>  to  15  H.  P.  Outfits  for  Hoisting,  Pumping,  Air  Com- 
pressing, Sawing.  Furnished  to  operate  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  nat- 
ural or  artificial  gas.     Catalog  showing  complete  line  sent  on  request. 
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kuowing  that  the  weather  was  going  to  be 
abnormally  fine  for  that  usually  un- 
favorable month. 

But  a  good  commander,  while  he  takes 
advantage  of  the  weather,  is  not  bound  by 
it.     Thus  we  read: 

The  German  artillery  specialist,  August 
von  Mackensen.  captured  Constanza  in  a 
furious  rain-storm,  and  in  the  far-off  days 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  menace  we  attrib- 
uted, not  our  delays  and  disappoint- 
ments, but  our  victories  to  the  wind  and 
weather,  linked  with  oiu"  traditional  mas- 
tery of  the  sea. 

The  shrewd  and  able  commander,  wheth- 
er by  land  or  sea  or  air,  takes  advantage  of 
every  change — fair  or  foul,  rain,  hail,  wind, 
or  snow,  fog,  frost,  or  sweltering  heat,  with 
all  its  attendant  phenomena.  When  men 
carrying  food  and  l)o.xes  of  ammunition  to 
the  front  lines  came  to  grief  in  icy  pits  and 
clay-holes  that  were  thigh  deep,  a  Canadian 
general  bethought  him  of  the  Indian  way 
of  weight-carrying  by  means  of  ' '  tump- 
lines" —  a  broad  strap  round  the  forehead, 
steadying  the  load  on  the  carrier's  back 
and  leaving  both  arms  free  for  balancing. 

Weather  vagaries  arise  onh'  to  be  fought 
by  quick  wit  and  resource.  It  was  the 
Russian  leader  Alexieff  who  put  his  troops 
into  long  white  garments,  and  so  made 
them  almost  invisible  against  the  fresh- 
fallen  snow.  The  Germans  from  the  first 
studied  weather  changes  as  a  factor  in  the 
conduct  of  war.  They  knew  that  a  fall  of 
snow  could  easily  add  a  ton  to  the  load  of 
a  Zeppelin  air-ship.  Then  a  thirty-mile 
wind  could  reduce  the  speed  to  one-half, 
and  there  was,  moreover,  the  intense  cold 
of  great  heights  to  take  into  consideration. 

Those  cumbrous  raiders  came  over  on  an 
east  wind  and  went  back  against  it.  The 
German  meteorologists  collected  data  all 
the  way  from  the  North  Sea  to  a  point 
in  Russia,  1,000  miles  to  the  east,  and  from 
the  arctic  circle  down  to  the  Adriatic. 
This  enabled  them  to  forecast  raid  weather 
from  the  east  at  least  twelve  hours  ahead, 
and  send  warnings  by  wireless  to  air-ships 
over  England  or  the  North  Sea.  This 
sometimes  accounted  for  the  abrupt  de- 
parture of  enemy  craft  which  had  barely 
touched  our  coast  "and  were  recalled. 

Of  the  German  meteorological  ser^dee, 
Mr.  Ushaw  tells  us  that  while  Hamburg 
was  its  general  headquarters,  the  chief 
weather  station  was  at  Lindenberg,  on 
Lake  Constance,  with  auxiliary  stations 
at  Frankfort  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Data 
in  regard  to  winds  were  especially  gathered 
at  Lindenberg.  Sixteen  stations  con- 
tributed news  to  this  center,  having  sent 
up  balloons  ten  thousand  feet  or  more  to 
note  signs.  Lindenberg  sent  to  the  flying 
stations  the  predictions  for  calm  weather 
that  were  likely  to  be  followed  by  an  air- 
raid on  England.  But  the  upper  strata 
of  the  air  are  not  yet  explored  as  they  must 
be  before  flights  across  the  ocean  with 
passenger  and  merchandise  become  com- 
mon occurrences. 

Retm'ning  to  the  actual  application  of 
weather  observation  in  war,  the  author 
repeats: 

Our  scientific  enemy  has  always  con- 
sidered the  weather,  and  set  spies  upon  it 
as  upon  other  phases  of  war.  The  famous 
March  onslaught  was  timed  to  begin  in  a 
fog,  for  the  sake  of  surprize.  A  month 
later  came  snow-sqiialls  and  a  temporary 


lull.  On  dear  days  the  Germans  ordained 
that  infantry  might  not  move  with  more 
than  four  men  in  a  group,  or  cavalry  more 
than  .two  together.  Between  vehicles 
there  must  be  a  space  of  at  least  three 
hundred  yards.  In  hazy  weather  forty 
footmen  might  move  in  concert,  twenty 
cavalrymen,  and  ten  wagons.  This  ap- 
plied to  the  first  zone.  In  the  second 
zone  the  groups  of  "misty  days"  in  the 
firing-line  might  assemble  in  clear  weather 
at  intervals  of  five  hundred  yards. 

German  gas  regiments  contained  trained 
meteorological  observers,  for  any  error  in 
calculation  might  see  the  poison  vapor 
blown  back  whence  it  came,  wth  fatal  and 
panicky  results;  this  has  frequently  hap- 
pened. If  the  wind  be  too  strong,  the 
gas  is  dispersed,  or  else  it  moves  too  fast. 
If  a  breeze  were  too  light,  the  fumes  took 
too  long  to  cross  No  Man's  Land;  the 
best  Avind  was  one  of  between  five  and 
twelve  miles  an  hour. 

Weather  prophets  also  guided  the  Ger- 
man submarines.  Smooth  water  and  long 
summer  daylight  have  advantages;  but  so 
have  the  winter  nights,  Avhieh  enabled 
these  craft  to  come  up  and  recharge  their 
batteries,  to  rest  and  refresh  the  creAvs, 
and  make  long  trips  at  the  surface  in  quest 
of  new  prey. 

But  we  haA'e  ncA-er  neglected  the  study 
of  weather  as  a  prime  factor  in  a  scientific 
war  of  cA^er-increasing  complexity.  In  the 
classic  Zeebrugge  aft'air  Admiral  Keyes 
Avaited  for  "certain  conditions  of  wind  and 
weather"  before  he  ga\'e  orders  to  moA^e 
•across.  A  sea-fog  was  hoped  for,  with 
light  airs  faA^orable  to  the  use  of  smoke- 
curtains.  A  shift  of  the  AA'ind  accounted 
for  many  of  oui-  casualties,  but  it  held  well 
enough  for  the  Vindictive  and  her  consorts 
to  approach  the  Mole.  At  Ostend  the 
Avind  Avas  uncertain,  and  trouble  was 
caused  (our  First  Lord  has  told  us)  "by 
mist,  rain,  and  Ioav  A'isibility,  Avith  conse- 
quent absence  of  aerial  cooperation." 

The  Italian  exploit  at  Pola,  AAhen  an 
Austrian  dreadnought  was  destroyed,  was 
faA'ored  by  a  very  dark  night  and  an 
offshore  Avind  AA'hich  kept  all  sounds  from 
the  landward  side.  One  foggy  night,  Avhen 
Paris  Avas  quite  sure  she  Avould  be  free  from 
attack,  nine  German  aerial  squadrons 
deliberately  selected  that  occasion,  feeling 
sure  of  a  surprize  success. 

Experience  has  taught  England  the 
necessity  of  more  intensive  Aveather  ob- 
serA'ation,  in  peace  and  war,  and  she  is 
acting  accordingly.  Telling  of  the  Avork 
of  the  University  of  Manchester  with  self- 
recording  balloons  and  kites  on  Glossop 
Moor,  Mr.  Ushaw  continues: 

Data  of  temperatm'es,  pressures,  humid- 
ity, and  currents  have  been  obtained  at 
heights  of  fifteen  and  eA'en  twenty  miles; 
and  il  has  been  found  that  there  is  a  fairly 
regular  fall  of  one  degree  Fahi-enheit  for 
every  three  hundred  feet  aboAe  sea-leAel. 
This  continues  for  si.x  or  seAen  miles  up 
(higher  than  the  highest  mountain  on 
earth);  but  from  there  to  the  eighteen- 
mile  leA^el — the  so-called  "iuAersion  layer" 
—there  is  no  further  change.  There  are 
no  clouds  aboA^e  six  miles,  and  at  two  miles 
high  the  atmosphere,  eA-en  in  July,  is  always 
below  freezing-point. 

At  these  great  altitudes  our  pilots  are 
warmed  with  electric  suits,  the  eiu-rent 
being  supplied  to  fine  Avires  suitably  in- 
sulated Avithin  the  clothing.  So  it  is  the 
heaA'ens  which  are  now  being  explored, 
Avith  peace  as  Avell  as  war  in  A-iew.  Wind 
Aelocities  arc  observed  by  sending  up  small 
unmanned  aerostats,  and  watching  them 
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^^p«  PUTTEES 

KEW  NON-FRAV  SmtAL  (Paunud) 

For  almost  CA'cry  sport  in  the  great  out- 
of-doors,  FOX'S  Spiral  Puttees  are  now 
being  worn  for  convenience,  comfort  and 
looks.  Men,  women  and  boys  wear  them 
for  skating,  tramping,  climbing,  riding, 
camping  and  week-ends  in  the  country. 

For  Men,  AVomen 
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FOX'S- 

The  Puttee  of  the  World 

FOX'S  Siiiral  Puttees  have  long  been  the  finest  and 
most  poi)iilar  puttees  made  in  England.  They  will 
not  fray  at  the  edwes.  They  lie  flat  and  smooth  in 
neat  spirals.  They  arc  quality  all  through  and  pos- 
sess great  durability.  Fine  for  hunters,  chauffeurs, 
outdoor  workers.  Two  weights — to  suit  all.  More 
durable  and  comfortable  than  leather  or  canvas. 

Only  the  Rcnuinc  FOX'S  have  a  small  brass  tag  on  each 
puttee,  inarkoil  with  the  mime  FOX  and  with  R  for  right 
and  L  for  left.  Genuine  FOX'S  Puttees  are  always  lull 
length  ami  width.  VA'rite  for  the  name  of  the  dealer  who 
sells  them  in  your  city. 

MANLEY  &  JOHNSON 

Dept.  C.  262  W.  Braadway,  New  York  City 


STAND.\RD     DICTIONARA'     superiority    quicUy     becon.cj 
plain  t-*  the  man  cr  woman  wlio  hivesligat^s. 


Yyevy^omm^ 


UNCLE  SAN  HEALTH  FOOD 

A  Sure  RelieP  Por  Constipaiion 

Toasted  whole  barlcA'  flakes  with  a  sprin- 
kling of  toasted  crushed  flaxseed,  celerv  and 
salt. 

— a  food  which  supplies  the  "roughage"  and 
laxative  needed  to  keep  you  normal  and 
regular. 

Ser\e  as  a  breakfast  food  or  in  muffins, 
gems  or  similar  hot  breads. 

I'ncleSam  Health  Food  is  highly  nytrilious. 
It  is  not  a  medicine,  hut  an  aid  to  nature. 
Eaten  regular,  it  is  guaranteed  to  relieve 
the  most  obstinate  case  of  constipation. 

If  not  at  \our  grocer's,  we  will  send  a  large 
package  to  an\  address  in  U.  S.  on  receipt 
of  35  cents  to  co\er  price  and  ix)stage. 
Booklet  on  constipation,  food  \alues,  etc., 

free. 

UNCLE  SAM  HEALTH  FOOD  CO. 
Dept.  6  Omaha,   Neb. 
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Acttial  photograph  shoiving  Goodyear  Solid  Tires 
at  nwrk  on  a  heaiy  duty  motor  truck  oivned  by 
the  Zettelmeyer  Coal  Company^  Ck'veland,  Ohio 


CopjTigtjt  I'lVi.  by  Tbc  Gooojcar  I  irr  &  Kobivr  oo. 


AKRON 
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All  High-Score  Tires 

'*  (^N  our  fleet  of  11  trucks  Goodyear  Solid  Tires  are  uniformly  giving  us  close  to 
^^  20,000  miles  of  service.  Indeed  our  first  set  of  six  on  a  5- ton  truck  hauled 
capacity  loads  of  coal  constantly  and  went  past  23,000  miles.  The  others 
are  all  like  the  first.** — C.  F.  Jost,  Gen.  Supt.,  Zettelmeyer  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland. 


IN  Cleveland,  they  will  tell  you 
that  the  Zettelmeyer  Coal  Com- 
pany, a  very  large  coal  concern,  is  a 
carefully  managed  organization. 

Up  to  last  year  the  officials  of  this 
company  kept  close  watch  of  the 
cost  of  delivering  coal  by  conducting 
continuous  experiments  with  differ- 
ent makes  of  solid  tires. 

And  out  of  many  months  of  mileage 
comparisons  of  tires  grinding  under 
dense,  heavy  loads,  has  come  their 
complete  adoption  of  Goodyear 
Solid  Tires. 

Today  every  truck  in  a  fleet  of 
eleven  begrimed  coal-carriers  is  shod 
with  the  thick-treaded,  powerfully 
constructed  solid  tires  that  bear  the 
familiar  name  of  Goodyear. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Goodyear 
Solid  Tires  did  not  win  initial  recog- 
nition simply  by  running  up  remark- 
able single-tire  records  or  just  by 
giving  high  mileages  on  one  of  the 
smaller  units. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Jost,  the  company's 
General  Superintendent,  states  that 
the  very  first  set  of  the  Goodyears 
delivered  more  than  23,000  miles 
-ter  tire  on  a  5-ton  truck  which  car- 
ried full  loads  constantly. 


Thereafter,  more  sets  of  four  and  six 
Goodyear  Solid  Tires  were  applied 
to  the  Zettelmeyer  trucks  and  it  was 
found  that  all  ran  20  per  cent  farther 
than  the  hardiest  of  other  solid  tires. 

All  averaged  close  to  the  20,000-mile 
mark,  although  they  were  driven 
every  day  in  littered  coal  yards  and 
over  railroad  tracks  and  rough  pave- 
ments to  factories,  office  buildings, 
hotels  and  public  institutions  where 
deliveries  are  made. 

Continually  punished  between  crush- 
ing burdens  and  harsh  surfaces,  the 
Goodyear  Solid  Tires  have  worn 
down  very  slowly  and  evenly,  resist- 
ing chipping,  shredding  and  separa- 
tion from  the  base. 

They  consistently  endure  the  fierce 
batterings  for  a  whole  year  and  fre- 
quently remain  in  this  hard  duty  for 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  Zettelmeyer  Coal  Company, 
then,  bases  its  decision  on  the  uniform 
economy  of  Goodyear  Solid  Tires, 
which  is  the  identical  reason  that  has 
led  so  many  truck  owners,  agents 
and  makers  to  adopt  them. 

In  addition,  this  company  reports  that 
valuable  attention  has  been  given  to 
its  tire  needs  by  a  local  Goodyear 
Truck  Tire  Service  Station — one  of 
the  hundreds  of  such  stations  found 
in  all  important  industrial  centers. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,   OHIO 
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novel  field,  and,  Uke  others  in  science, 
it  has  received  astonishing  impetus  from 
the  demands  of  war. 


NATURALIZING  CANADIAN  SALMON 
IN   UNITED   STATES   WATERS 


ACCORDING  to  the  naturalists;  that 
lively  fish,  the  salmon,  has  no  na- 
turalization laws.  He  considers  himself 
an  inalienable  citizen  of  the  particular 
stream  in  which  he  was  hatched,  periodical- 
ly returning  thither  from  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  there  starting  a  new  generation  on  its 
way,  and  there  ending  his  interesting 
career.  Now  the  salmon-supply  in  the 
Puget  Sound  region  had  been  sadly  de- 
I)leted  by  the  demands  of  the  great  can- 
neries, and  as  the  salmon  industry  of  the 
State  of  Washington  alone  is  worth  about 
.1fl7,000,0(K)  a  year,  this  entailed  a  financial 
as  well  as  a  food  problem. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  transplant  the 
soekeye  salmon  in  our  waters.  But  the 
sockeye  is  a  Canadian.  In  the  breeding 
season,  the  sockeyes,  for  the  most  part, 
insist  on  returning  to  the  Fraser  River, 
up  in  British  Columbia,  to  deposit  their 
eggs.  How  were  the  eggs  to  be  placed  in 
some  of  the  twenty-four  hatcheries  of 
Washington?     For,  says  a  writer  in  Sunset, 

All  fishery  men  said  the  sockeye  could 
not  be  transplanted  to  our  shores  because 
even  if  the  salmon  were  caught  on  their 
Avay  up  to  the  Canadian  Fraser  River, 
where  they  wanted  to  lay  the  eggs,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  tow  them  in  crates 
to  Friday  Creek,  which  would  kill  them. 

But  L.  H.  Darwin,  the  State  fish  com- 
missioner of  Washington,  thought  it  worth 
trying,  anyhow.     So,  we  read  further. 

During  the  fishing  season  of  191.'),  he 
made  arrangements  with  some  of  the  fish- 
trap  owners  on  the  San  Juan  Islands, 
Puget  Sound,  to  use  their  traps  during  the 
thirty-six  hours  of  the  week  when  the 
traps  are  closed.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
these  salmon  were  cauglit.  Large  float- 
ing crates  were  then  made  in  which  to 
tow  these  fish.  Each  crate  was  i)rotecf('d 
by  a  heavy  boom  of  logs  on  all  four  sides, 
so  that  the  rush  of  water  would  not 
mangle  the  fish.  All  was  so  arranged  that 
when  the  fish  swam  into  the  crates  the 
door  was  locked  and  they  were  towed  in 
the  crates  on  Puget  Sound  to  their  des- 
tination, which  Avas  Samish  River.  Now 
Samish  River  is  a  fresh-water  river  situated 
near  Bellingham.  It  is  necessary,  for 
they  only  breed  in  the  headwaters  of  a 
fresh- water  stream,  and  the  young  sockeye 
that  are  hatched  along  the  fresh-water 
stream-bed  live  there  for  a  short  time. 
After  this,  however,  they  swim  to  salt 
water  and  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  When 
they  are  ready  to  lay  eggs  again  they 
hunt  up  the  stream  in  which  they  spent 
their  young  days. 

After  the  crates  were  towed  to  Samish 
River,  Mr.  Darwin  dammed  the  mouth 
of  the  River  with  nets,  to  be  sure  that  the 
former  citizens  of  Great  Britain  would 
not  run  away.  OnSamisli  RivcT  is  located 
Friday  Creek,  on  which  stands  one  of 
the  State  fish-hatcheries.  So  another 
trap  was  set  for  the  salmon  to  swim  into 
tills  or(>ek,  that  the  State  might  watch 
them.     Some  swam  to  th«  hatclw^ry    and 


some  swam  on  to  Samish  Lake.  Enough 
swam  to  the  creek  to  prove  the  value  of 
the  experiment.  The  salmon,  with  the 
exception  of  the  "steelhead,"  lay  their 
eggs  and  die. 

When  the  females  were  caught,  they 
were  killed  and  about  3,000  eggs  were 
taken  from  each.  These  eggs  were  then 
fertilized  by  the  male.  When  hatched 
they  were  the  first  real  Uncle  Sam  sockeye 
salmon.  Good  care  was  taken  of  them. 
In  fact,  they  were  given  canned  salmon  to 
eat  to  make  them  grow  faster.  And  they 
did  grow  and  progressed  very  well.  A 
percentage,  of  course,  was  lost;  this,  tho, 
was  infinitesimal. 

When  our  new  United  States  citizens 
l)ecame  large  enough  they  were  loaded  into 
trucks  and  taken  up  to  the  lake  (Lake 
Samish)  and  released.  But  before  this 
was  done  aU  of  their  enemies  were  removed 
from  the  lake  by  the  officials  with  dynamite. 
Nothing  like  giving  them  a  good  reception 
even  should  they  not  desire  to  stay  at  that 
time.  They  certainlj'  developed  in  this 
Republican  lake,  and  when  the  days  grew 
warm  they  did  the  same  as  their  fort;- 
fathers;  swam  down-stream  into  salt  Avater 
and  out  to  the  Pacific.  But  it  seemed  they 
came  back  to  our  own  Republic  instead  of 
going  back  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers, 
Canada,  and  we  have  so  many  more  in  our 
hatcheries. 

There  are  now,  says  the  writer  of  the 
article,  many  more  millions  of  young 
salmon  in  the  waters  of  Friday  Creek  than 
many  of  the  fishermen  say  they  have  ever 
seen,  and  there  is  talk  of  trying  to  prop- 
agate the  Western  sockeye  in  the  Penobscot 
and  other  Eastern  rivers. 


THE  BOTTLING-UP  OF  FIELD- 
MARSHAL    VON    MACKENSEN 


EVEN  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
last  November,  Field-Marshal  von 
Mackensen,  conqueror  of  Servia  and 
Roumania  and  so  often  A'ictor  in  Russia, 
remained  at  liberty  to  nuMuice  the  ho])t'(l- 
for  peace.  When  hostilities  otlicially 
ceased,  the  Field-Marshal  Avas  still  in 
Roumania.  He  Avas  next  heard  of  as  at  th(> 
head  of  a  large  army  of  Aeterans.  moving 
through  Hungary  toward  (i(>rnuin>\  ])er- 
haps  to  overturn  the  sof-ialistic  n'ginic, 
perhaps  to  recall  the  Kaiser,  or,  as  .some 
hinted,  perhaps  himself  to  seize  the  reins 
of  power.  At  last  came  the  ni'ws  that, 
after  Aainly  objecting,  he  had  >  i»'lded  to  the 
demands  of  the  ncAV  Hungarian  Go\ern- 
ment  that  he  should  submit  to  the  intern- 
ment of  himself  and  his  soldiers.  He  re- 
tired to  the  chateau  of  Foth,  near  the 
Hungarian  capital  of  Budapest,  but  no  one 
knew  Avhat  he  might  ])e  jilanning  there; 
and  the  French,  Avho  had  already  S(>nt  a 
mission  from  Belgrade  to  Budapest,  felt 
that  the  grim  field-marshal,  with  his  un- 
doubted military  genius  and  caj^acity  for 
sudden  and  unexpected  action.  Avas  too 
great  an  element  of  possible  danger  to 
be  left  to  his  oAvn  dcAices.  Should  th(>  ncAv 
and  none  too  strong  or  stable  GoviTiimcut 
of  Hungary  fall,  what  Avas  there  to  prevent 
him  from  .marching  his  army  into  Germany 
and  causing  furtlier  trouble'.' 

A   translation   nuule  lor   tlie  N<'W   York 


Times  from  an  article  in  U Illustration , 
Paris,  thus  tells  how  and  why  the  most- 
feared  commander  of  the  Great  War  was 
finally  put  under  effectiA'e  restraint  through 
the  ingenuity  of  a  French  officer: 

To  a  request  from  the  Hungarian 
GoA'ernment  that  he  give  his  word  of 
honor  that  he  Avould  not  try  to  escape  into 
Germany,  Mackensen  had  made  this 
cryptic  reply: 

"I  giA'e  my  word  that  I  shall  not  leaAe 
as  long  as  there  is  a  German  soldier  on 
Hungarian  territory." 

The  Hungarians,  not  knowing  exactly 
how  to  go  about  disarming  and  interning 
iMaekensen's  .SO.OOO  Aeterans,  then  asked 
their  commander  to  order  them  to  giA'e  up 
their  arms  and  submit  to  internment. 

"I  will  giAe  the  order,"  said  Mackensen 
Avith  fine  irony,  "but  1  can  not  answer  for 
its  being  carried  out.  My  troops,  you  see, 
are  so  undisciplined!" 

MeauAvhile,  his  divisions,  fully  armed 
and  equipped,  Avere  moving  steadily  toward 
Germany.  And  .soon  e\idence  that  their 
commander  meant  to  follow  them  reached 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Vix,  head  of  the  French 
military  mission  at  Budapest.  Vix  heard 
one  day  a  fcAv  Aveeks  ago  that  Mackensen 
A\as  actually  packing  up  his  belongings, 
and  at  once  communicated  Avith  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  troops  in  Belgrade, 
asking  permi.ssion  to  detain  Mackensen  in 
order  that  the  terms  of  the  armistice  might 
not  be  violated,  and  asking  at  the  same 
time  for  a  detachment  of  soldiers  to  enaJile 
him  to  arrest  tlie  grim  Prussian.  General 
Henrys,  French  commander  of  Belgrade, 
at  once  ordered  four  squadrons  of  spahi.s. 
or  French  colonial  caAalry.  under  Colonel 
Guespereau,  Avho  Avere  stationed  at  Temes- 
A'ar,  to  proceed  Avith  all  possible  haste  to 
Foth. 

In  the  meantime,  things  Avere  moA'ing 
quickly  at  the  latter  place.  ^lackensen's 
baggage  had  already  been  sent  away. 
The  Marshal's  departure  seemed  a  ques- 
tion of  hours.  Lieutenant  GeneATier,  of 
tlie  French  Army,  Avho  had  motored  from 
Budapest  to  Foth  in  order  to  keep  an  eye 
on  tlie  German,  found  himself  in  a  diffi- 
cult position.  He  had  secretly  posted 
a  few  men  to  Avatch  eAery  exit  from  the 
chateau  Avhere  Mackensen  was  living  and 
keep  liini  informed  of  the  prisoner's  moA'e- 
ments,  luit,  liaving  no  armed  force,  lie 
realized  that  he  could  <lo  no  more.  He 
also  realized  that  if  Ma<*k(>nsen  got  wind 
of  the  fact  tliat  he  was  being  watched  by  a 
FVench  lieutenant,  he  Avould  at  once  take 
alarm  and  dash  away  in  an  automobile, 
spoiling  tlie  whoh'  plot. 

Genevrier  proAed  himself  a  man  of 
craft  and  resource.  First,  he  had  all 
the  telephone-wires  cut,  so  that  Mack- . 
ensen  and  his  suite  eoiild  not  communi- 
cate Avitli  the  outside  worhl  by  wire.  Then. 
lea\dng  his  automobih<  a  few  hundred  yards 
away,  he  crawled  into  the  park  surrounding 
tlie  cliAteau  under  the  iirotection  of  night, 
and  placed  liiniself  Avhere  he  could  see  what 
Avent  on  inside. 

Soon  one  of  Mackensen's  aids  entered 
the  rooii  •lu'ro  the  ttleplione  Avas.  and 
tried  to  ring  up  some  one.  He  rang  again 
and  again.  Then,  Avith  an  oath,  lie 
(lashed  tlie  instrument  on  the  ground. 
Genevrier  realized  that  something  im- 
jiortant  Avas  afoot.  It  behooved  the 
Freiichnuin  to  keep  himself  posted  on 
«'veiytiiiiig  occurring  in  the  cliAteau.  but. 
shoulil  he  he  discoven'd  lurking  in  the  park 
clo.se  to  the  hous«>,  his  mission  would  l>e 
gues.sed  and  his  prey  would  escape  him. 

And — wliert"  were  the  French  eav.-dry- 
men'.'       According     to     the     ;irr:ingements 
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Like  buyina  your  Battery 
at  the  USL  Factory  Doon* 


/ 


USL"Dry-Char^d 

Ijjsg^^^^^  E  have  perfected  a  new  method  of  preparing  batteries  for  shipment,  and 
storage  while  awaiting  installation  in  automobiles — a  method  that 
prevents  the  loss  of  a  part  of  your  battery's  life  before  you  receive 
it.      Your  USL  Battery  now  comes  to  you  as  perfect  and  new  as  the 

day  it  left  the  USL  testing  bench.  It  is  the  greatest  battery-achievement  since  USL 

invented  the  exclusive  machine-pasted  plates. 

USL  "Dry-Charged"  is  the  only  method  by  which  batteries  are  assembled,  charged  and 
given  an  operating  factory-test.  Then  the  electrolyte  is  drawn  off,  the  battery  thoroughly 
washed  inside,  sealed  air-tight  and  remains  in  that  condition  until  you  buy  it. 

Your  USL  Service  Station  unseals  the  caps,  refills  the  cells  with  electrolyte  and  gives 
the  battery  a  couple  of  hours'  freshening  charge.     It  is  then  ready  for  work. 

While  awaiting  purchase,  it  remains  idle,  doing  no  work,  losing  no  strength,  so 
when  you  buy  it  you  obtain  not  only  a  ntw  battery,  but  one  containing  all  the  years  of 
life  USL  originally  built  into  it. 

USL  Batteries  are  guaranteed  by  the  U.  S.  Light  and  Heat  Corporation  on  a  I  5-months* 
guaranteed  adjustment-plan,  and  every  USL  Service  Station  stands  back  of  the  guarantee 
and  is  ready  at  all  times  to  make  it  good. 

U.  S.  Light    &    Heat    Corporation,    Niagara    Falls,    N.  Y. 


M 


E'Dp'p'  50-cenlBotlery  Booh  thai  ansuersecerybatleru  Question.  It's 
*  *Vl-jl-i  ^  book  you  can't  afford  to  he  without  if  i/ou  own  or  drive  an 
automohiU.  It's  Free  if  you  mention  the  make  and  model  of  your  car. 

storage 
batteries 
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The  Seal  of 
Dependable  Performance 


r' 


Trade  Mark  Registered 
United  States  Patent  Office 


CONTINENTAL 
CLASS  B 
MILITARY 

TRUCK  MOTOR 

is  used  in  the 
5-Ton  Acme 
shown  below. 


Individuality 

in 
Mechanism 

Individuality  in  the  mechanical  perfection  of  a  truck 
places  it  above  a  mere  collection  of  units,  bolts,  nuts, 
and  steel  and  gives  it  character  that  is  typified  in 
profitable  year  after  year  performance. 

Linked  with  the  manufacture   of  Acme   Trucks   are   nearly   a 
score  of  mechanical  individuahties,    like    Continental    Motors, 
Timken  Axles,  Bearings  and  Drive. 
They  are  the  ACME  PROVED  UNITS. 

For  without  consideration  of  cost,  the  Acme  organization,  which 
has  passed  the  million  mark  in  actual  assets,  adopted  those  parts 
of  automobile  construction  which  the  engineering  experts  of  the 
industry  stamped  with  their  approval. 

You  know  in  advance  what  the  Acme  will  do.  Service  is  huilt 
into  the  Acme  Truck  before  it  leaves  the  factory  not  after  it 
is  placed  in  work.  The  Acme  does  not  require  service  men 
steadily  engaged  on  trips  all  over  the  country.  That's  why 
Acme  enjoys  resale  records  of   lOO^t. 

Write   for  OUT  hook,     "Pointers   to     Profits,"     contairtino, 
interestins  facts  about  the  Acme,  the  truck  of  proved  units. 

Acme  Proved  Unit* 

Detroit  Springs 
Artillery   Type  Wheels 


Ginlinental  Red  Seal  Motor 

Timken  Axles 

Timlcen  Bearings 

Timken- Detroit  Worm  Drive 

Cotta  Transmission 

Borg  &  Beck  Clulch 

Ross  Stearins  Gear 

Blood  Bros.  Universal  Joints 


Ejsemann  High  Tension  Mauneio 
Rayfield  Carburetor 
Stewart  Vacuum  Feed 
Tubular  Truck  Type  Radiator 
Centrifugal  Type  Governor 


Built   in  I  to  5  Ion   models.     Oversize  !n  capacity 
and  dimensions.     Bodies  built  in  our  owrn  factories. 

Acme  Motor  Truck  Co.,  320  Mitchell  St.,  Cadillac,  Mich. 


o{ 'Proved  Unifs 


-  miwii  "njii 


•*"▼• 


made  with  the  commander  at  Belgrade, 
they  should  have  reached  Foth  by  the 
time  that  Genevrier  had  crawled  into  the 
park.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  them — 
Hungary's  war-time  railways  had  proved 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  getting  them 
there  on  time.  Genevrier's  position  was 
becoming  embarrassing. 

Then  he  had  a  brilliant  idea.  Presenting 
himself  suddenly  before  the  commander  of 
the  Hungarian  guard  placed  over  Macken- 
sen,  Gene\Tier  declared  that  he  was  a 
French  officer  sent  ou  a  special  mission  to 
Vacs,  a  \'illage  near  Foth,  and  that  his 
automobile  had  suffered  an  accident  a  short 
distance  down  the  road.  Would  not  the 
Hungarian  be  so  kind  as  t )  send  a  few 
men  to  help  the  chauffeur  fix  it? 

The  Hungarian  was  all  s'  ;  .pathy.  At 
once  he  dispatched  some  of  his  men 
down  the  road  where  Geceviior's  chauflfeur 
—whom  the  lieutenant  had  apprized  of 
his  scheme — was  lying  flat  under  the  car 
looking  for  imaginary'  damage.  While  the 
men  sought  to  help,  the  French  lieu  tenant, 
sticlcing  close  to  the  chateau,  chatted 
affably  with  the  Hungarian  officer  of  the 
guard.  They  got  along  so  well  that,  after 
two  full  hours  had  elapsed,  they  were  still 
chatting.  And,  down  the  road,  the 
chauffeur  and  the  Hungarian  soldiers  still 
tried  to  tinker  Genevrier's  automobile  into 
shape. 

At  last,  from  three  different  directions, 
the  French  spahis  galloped  down  upon 
the  chateau  of  Foth.  Genevrier  turned 
to  the  affabh^  Hungarian  with  a  smile: 

"Lieutenant."  he  said,  "I  thank  you 
for  your  hospitality.  My  mission  is 
accomplished." 

"What  do  you  mean".'"  demanded  the 
Hungarian. 

Lieutenant  Gone\Tier  pointed  silently 
to  the  spahis.  Then  he  went  up  to  Colonel 
Guespereaii,  their  connnander. 

"Colonel,"  he  said,  "Mackensen  is  still 
here." 

Giiespereau  demanded  at  once  to  be 
taken  to  the  German  Marshal.  The  latter, 
in  a  fury  at  what  had  happened,  refused 
to  receive  him. 

"I  am  a  prisoner  of  the  Hungarian 
Government  and  acknowledge  no  other 
authority  here,"  he  said. 

Giuspereau  insisted.  Then  Mackensen 
said  that  he  would  send  an  officer  to  the 
park  outside  the  chateau,  where  the 
French  soldiers  were  posted,  to  .parley 
with  tlicir  commander.  But  the  Colonel 
was  adamant. 

"I  have  orders  to  see  Marshal  Mack- 
ensen," he  atinoimct'd.  "and  I  will  see 
him,  if  need  b(>,  by  force!" 

That  settled  it.  The  Colonel  was 
taken  to  Mackenseti.  Guespereaii  crossed 
the  thr(\sh(jld  of  the  room  and  saluteil. 
Ma<'kensen  said  to  him  in  good  French: 

"lion  jour,  ii:oiisieitr." 

That  was  enough.  All  GuespereAU 
had  wanted  was  to  assure  him.si-lf  that 
Mackensen  was  indeed  in  the  chateau. 
He  threw  a  strong  guard  around  the 
building  aiul  i)ut  a  I'Vench  officer  in  the 
next  room  tt)  the  (iermaii  Marshal  with 
strict  orders  to  watcli  him. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  the 
Field-Mar.shal  might  be  interned  only 
on  Hungarian  soil;  so  a  few  days  later 
he  was  removed  in  a  special  train  to  the 
chAteaii  of  Count  Cliot<>ls,  brother  of  the 
Countess  Sophie  Ciiotels,  wife  of  the 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  who  with  her 
husband  was  a  victim  of  that  hislorio 
murder  in  Serajevo  in  1914.  which  was 
I     the  starting-point  of  the  world-war. 
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Devices  that  make  travel  safe 
on  land  and  sea,  that  can  be 
absolutely  depended  upon  to 
protect  human  life,  are  typical 
of  the  nature  and  quality  of 
Acco  products. 

The  workers  who  make  up 
the  Acco  family  know  they  are 
doing  more  than  making  com- 
modities merely  to  be  sold. 

They  know  that  it  is  their  work 
that  holds  millions  of  motor  cars 
and  trucks  to  slippery  roads. 

It  is  their  work  which  enables 
mighty  ships  to  ride  safely  at 
anchor,  whether  in  harbor  or 
helpless  on  a  lee  shore. 

It  is  their  work  which  makes 
possible  the  safe  operation  of 
thousands  of  railroad  trains. 


This  gives  the  work  of  the 
Acco  family  honorable  and  dis- 
tinctive responsibility  which  is 
reflected  in  every  link  of  every 
Acco  product — "From  Plumbers* 
Safety  Chain  to  Ships'  Anchor 
Chain.' 

In  the  Acco  family  loyalty  to 
the  work  itself  is  rated  above 
everything. 

This  is  true  of  every  worker 
whether  the  job  is  directing  all 
of  the  eleven  plants,  or  operating 
a  2,000,000  pound  tester,  or  a 
typewriter. 

The  honor  of  the  Acco  family 
is  in  the  hands  of  each  member 
of  it,  even  to  the  youngest  worker. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  it 
is  possible  to  say  not  only  that 
"Every  Weed  is  Guaranteed"  but 
that  every  link  in  each  of  the 
263  Acco  products  is  guaranteed. 

Every  member  of  the  Acco 
family  is  back  of  this  guaranty. 


■'  III 


American  Chain  Company 

HVC  O  Fl  I»  O  H  A.TEi  r> 

Bridgef»ort,    Conn.,    U.S. A 

In  Canada- Dominion  Cham  Co.,  Ltd.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

• '    )  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Chains  [  ^ 

-mmr:\i  in  the  World  _H'.;, 

™'^JS  All  Styles,  Sizes  and  Finishes^' 


TtRCS 

5000 
n!LE£ 
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No  Secrets 
About 
Tire 
Making 


Better  Tires 
Depend  on 
Policies 


"The   name  is 
its  guarantee" 


NO  secrets,  no  patents,  prevent  any  tire  maker  from  making  an  ideal  tire.    A  superlative  tire 
is  chiefly  a  question  of  principles.    Perfection's  price  can  be  bought  if  the  maker  is  willing. 

Recognizing  these  facts,  The  Brunswick  idea  in  tire  making  is  to  establish  those  same  stand- 
ards which  have  made  other  Brunswick  products  famous  for  nearly  a  century.  Brunswick 
standards  are  known  the  world  around.  Every  Brunswick  product  has  won  and  held  supremacy. 


Now  we  ask  you  to  believe,  that,  staking  our  prestige  in  Tires  and  Tubas, 
we  apply  those  same  standards  here. 

Thousands  of  car  owners  already  know  that  there  will  never  be  better  tires 
of  their  type  —  never  better  tubes  than  Brunswicks.     Experience  has  proved  it. 


The  Brunswick  Tire  combines,  as  never  before,  the  acknowledged  suprem- 
acies   of  tire  building.     That  accounts  for  their  rapidly  gained  prestige. 

In   tire   making,   there   is   vast   room   for 
skimping,  for  subtle  economies,  for  hidden 
*  V  shortcomings. 

~    *ft  Our  experts  have  analyzed  over  200  tires. 

We  learned  and  compared  every  maker's 
formulas,  his  fabrics,  his  methods,  his  stand- 
ards of  construction. 

We    know    every    advantage    and    every 
shortcoming. 

Thus  equipped,  it  was  possible  to  build  a 
super-tire. 

*/  There  is  a  certain  formula,  long  in  use, 

.5A       which    makes    the    best    tire    tread    that's 


known.     In  Brunswick  Tires  we  use  that 
formula. 

There  is  a  certain  type  of  fabric,  which, 
by  test,  is  stronger  than  all  others.  It  is 
now  in  all  Brunswicks. 

There  are  certain  reinforcements  —  cer- 
tain extras  —  which  add  vastly  to  tire  mile- 
age.   We  have  adopted  all. 

There  is  a  certain  construction  which  best 
combats  the  commonest  tire  troubles,  and 
we  use  it. 


The  Brunswick  is  a  tire  which  wins  and 
holds  every  motorist  who  tries  it.  See  what 
Brunswick  standards  means  to  you,  by  test- 
ing a  tire  or  two.   Make  comparisons. 

No  other  tire  which  we  have  found  gives 
you  so  much  for  your  money. 

Your  experience  with  a  Brunswick  will 
be  a  revelation. 


and  Tubes — Plain,  Skid-Not  and  Ribbed  Treads 
There**  a  Brunswick  Tire  for  Every  Car— Cord,  Fabric,  Solid  Truck 

We  Offer  to  Dealers  a  Unique  Opportunity.     Write  us  for  Proposition. 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Company,  gf,';:::|  623-633  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

Branchea  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  United  States  and  Canada 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


MONOTONY,  the  daily  round  of 
being  all  drest  up,  on  the  job,  with 
nothing  of  any  particular  importance  to  do, 
seems  to  be  working  against  the  grain  of  our 
soldiers  on  the  other  side  as  war,  even 
with  its  worst  features  included,  could 
not  do.  With  all  possible  governmental 
assistance  in  the  way  of  "leaves"  and  enter- 
tainments, the  men  feel  that  their  "bear- 
ings are  getting  rusty,"  and  this  feeling, 
often  enough,  is  stong  in  proportion  as  the 
soldier  who  has  it  is  capable  of  better  work 
than  watching  a  few  miles  of  uninteresting 
German  country,  where  nothing  is  ex- 
pected to  happen.  Sergeant  Aksel  Olson, 
of  Omaha,  who  was  so  anxious  to  defend 
his  adopted  American  ideals  that  he  sub- 
mitted to  a  major  operation  in  the  summer 
of  1917  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for 
service,  puts  into  words  the  real  reason 
for  much  of  the  dissatisfaction  and  down- 
right suffering  that  the  end  of  the  war  has 
brought  to  the  men  on  the  other  side.  He 
writes  to  a  friend  in  Omaha: 

I  trust  we  get  back  before  this  d 

monotony,  and  consequent  depression  of 
spirits  incident  to  the  act  of  occupying 
Germany,  gets  the  best  of  us.  I  hate  this 
Ufe  with  all  that  is  in  me.  There  is  noth- 
ing here  to  Uve  for  that  I  can  see.  While 
at  war  there  was  everything  to  live  for, 
everything  to  die  for — death,  real  death, 
is  a  part  of  right  ]iving — but  now  there  is 
nothing  here  worth  dying  for,  nothing  to 
inspire  living.  Our  job  is  ended  and  every 
one  wishes  to  go  home.  Personally  I  long 
for  school.  I  need  the  stimulus  now  of 
school  life,  and  fear  for  the  consequences 
of  this.  But  at  best  I  can't  hope  to  be 
back  for  months.  There  was  much  talk  of 
discharging  soldiers  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
but  we  find  that,  as  usual,  it  amounts  to 
S.  O.  S.  (in  the  accepted  rather  than  the 
official  sense  of  the  word). 

I  imagine  that  many  people  are  envying 
us  the  privilege  of  being  here,  but,  like  most 
other  things,  it  loses  its  romance  when  sub- 
ject to  close  study;  and,  man!  there  is 
nothing  in  this  world  like  old  U.  S.  A. 
That  is  a  lesson  learned  over  and  again  by 
the  soldiers  in  Europe.  We  know  it  by 
heart  now. 

What  has  young  America  got  out  of  the 
war,  what  will  those  millions  of  American 
youths  bring  back  from  "Over  Thsre," 
aside  from  German  helmets  and  such 
souvenirs?  In  a  very  graphic  way,  through 
a  series  of  questions  followed  by  a  brief 
answer,  Lieut.  Carlos  M.  Fetterolf  gives 
an  answer.  "These  are  some  of  the 
things,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his  parents 
in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  "which  bind  a  man  to 
his  country,  which  make  him  thrill  with  the 
joy  of  being  a  man,  a  live  man,  and  a 
strong  man,  taking  part  in  a  rather  heated 
and  strenuous  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  greatest  nations  in  the  world. ' '  The  very 
inclusive  and  representative  list  follows: 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  rumble  of  artiUery 
caused  by  the  guns  of  both  sides? 

Did  you  ever  travel  toward  it  and  listen 
to  its  seemingly  ever-increasing  fury? 


Have  you  ever  seen  the  black  of  night 
broken  by  the  flash  of  guns,  the  arc  of  a 
Very  light,  the  twinkling,  brilliant  star- 
shell,  the  burst  of  sharpnel,  and  the  streaks 
of  tracer-bullets? 

Did  you  ever  progress  through  a  ruined 
city,  without  seeing  a  sign  of  apparent  hfe? 

Did  you  ever  see  a  dog  wailing  over  its 
dead  master? 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  zum-zum-zum 
of  the  Boche  aviator  as  he  wends  his  way 
through  the  black  sky  above,  picking  his 
path  between  the  lanes  of  light  thrown  up 
from  every  side? 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  dozen  lights  con- 
verge upon  a  plane  and  watched  the  flash 
of  shrapnel  burst  in  the  center'^ 

Have  you  ever  been  responsible  for  250 
men,  their  safety  and  health,  while  the 
Boche  a  short  distance  away  had  about 
200  different  weapons  for  causing  their 
death? 

Have  you  ever  yelled  yourself  hoarse? 

Have  you  ever  fallen  over  barbed  wire 
into  shell  -  holes  full  of  water  or  into 
trenches  deep? 

Have  you  ever  lived  in  water  and  mud 
and  muck? 

Did  you  ever  see  an  ambulance  stand- 
ing drunkenly  on  three  wheels  while  the 
wounded  lay  in  the  road? 

Have  you  ever  closed  the  eyes  of  a  lad 
who  said,  "Yes,  sir,"  and  saluted,  pulsating 
with  life  a  few  hours  before? 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  screech  of  a  shell 
on  its  way  from  the  Boche,  feel  the  shake 
of  the  earth  as  it  struck,  and  listen  to  the 
blast  of  the  explosion  and  the  hum  of 
many  fragments? 

Did  you  ever  see  a  cottage  disappear? 

Did  you  ever  have  to  wear  a  gas-mask 
for  four  horn's? 

Have  you  ever  longed  for  an  American 
cigaret? 

Have  you  ever  longed  and  sighed  for  a 
dance  with,  or  even  the  sight  of,  an 
American  girl? 

Have  you  ever  been  scared,  proud, 
nervous,  brave,  and  had  thrills  in  your 
back  all  at  once? 

Have  you  ever  been  on  a  runaway  horse? 

Have  you  ever  been  arrested  and  re- 
leased in  two  minutes? 

Did  you  ever  have  your  happy  home 
blown  up  a  few  hours  after  you'd  left? 

Did  you  ever  walk  twenty-one  miles, 
carrying  somebody  else's  load  and  trying 
to  cheer  people  up? 

Did  you  ever  hear  limbers  crashing 
down  a  stone  road,  empty  and  swinging, 
the  drivers  eager  to  leave  a  shell-infested 
area? 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  Huns  talking  in 
their  trenches  when  you  were  there,  too? 

Have  you  ever  explained  something  to  a 
General? 

Have  you  ever  talked  to  a  man  fresh 
from  the  States,  who  krien)  it  all? 

Have  you  ever  paid  forty  francs  for  a 
dinner  worth  $1? 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  city  full  of  gaiety 
with  about  eight  different  nationalities 
of  officers  passing  to  and  fro? 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  strong  man  turn 
child  with  shell-shock? 

Have  you  ever  had  that  i)oculiar  feeling 
that  something  going  mighty  fast,  with  a 
curious  little  "ping"  noise  to  it,  just  went 
by  yoiu"  ear? 

Did  you  ever  think  how  small  and  in- 
significant you  are? 

Did  you  ever  think  how  great  and  glori- 
ous is  your  country?  and  your  cause? 

Did  you  ever  feel  the  joy  of  an  act 
which  might  cause  another's  death,  but 
only  the  death  of  a  Hun? 

Did  you  ever  swell  with  pride  over  a 


QUALITY 
-      IN 
THE   BEGINNING    MEANS 
ECONOMY   IN   THE  END 

WITH  this  idea  in  mind  the 
entire  family  of  Carpenter- 
Morton  Economy  Products  repre- 
sents the  highest  possible  quality  of 
raw  materials.  We  use  the  best  that 
can  be  had,  therefore  we  can  easily 
afford  to  guarantee  you  satisfaction 
or  your  money  refunded.  Read  of 
the  two  described  in  this  advertise- 
ment, then  ask  us  for  a  complete 
list  for  future  use. 

CARMOTE  LIQUID  WAX 

Makes  your  floor  or  automobile  brilliant  with- 
out hard  rubbing.  Costs  less  than  paste  wax 
and  never  gets  gummy.  Will  not  collect  dust. 
We  recommend  it  for  linoleum  and  for  remov- 
ing the  bluish  film  that  often  gathers  on  pianos, 
victrolas  and  mahogany  furniture.  Ask  your 
dealer;  if  he  cannot  supply  you,  send  45c  for  a 
half-pint  trial  size. 

CARMOTE  AUTOMOBILE 
COLOR  VARNISH 

A  practical  product  by  which  the  auto  owner 
can  easily  refinish  his  car  and  be  satisfied  with 
the  results.  Sets  slowly,  permitting  the  novice 
to  secure  an  even,  satisfactory  job.  Dries  in  24 
hours  with  a  beautiful  lustre  that  will  withstand 
weather  and  wear.  Made  in  10  popular  colors 
in  half-pints,  pints  and  Quarts.  Prices  and  color 
card  free  on  request.  Insist  upon  getting 
Carpenter-Morton  Economy  Products  and  we 
will  guarantee  you  satisfaction. 

CARPENTER-MORTON  CO. 

ESTABLISHED    1840 

Makers   of   the  Famoiu 

Economy  Products 

72  SUDBURY    ST. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Canadian  Distributor : 

A.  Ramsay  &Son  Co. 
Montreal 


BLACK 
PENTER- MORTON,'''* 
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ROPER  SHAMPOOING  is  what  makes' beautiful 
hair.  It  brings  out  all  the  real  life,  lustre,  natural 
wave  and  color,  and  makes  it  soft,  fresh  and  luxuriant. 

Your  hair  simply  needs  frequent  and  regular  washing  to  keep  it  beautiful, 
but  it  cannot  stand  the  harsh  effect  of  ordinary  soap.  The  free  alkah,  in 
ordinary  soaps,  soon  dries  the  scalp,  makes  the  hair  brittle  and  ruins  it. 
This  is  why  discriminating  women  use 

>A/AXKINS 


Im, 


»-**^i 


MDBlFIED 

Mnut 

I  ?"*MPO0  FOR  THE 


^COANUT  Ollj 


Vij  Contents  *r^°Lg>^ 


GET    THE    GENUINE 

LOOK  FOR  THIS  SIGNATURE. 

ON  EVEBY  ORIOlNAL  OOTILE 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT  OIL 

SIHIIMip<0>®lIlM© 

This  clear,  pure,  and  entirely  greaseless  prod- 
uct, cannot  possibly  injure,  and  does  not  dry  the 
scalp  or  make  the  hair  brittle,  no  matter  how 
often  you  use  it. 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  will  cleanse  the  hair 
and  scalp  thoroughly.  Simply  moisten  the  hair 
with  water  and  rub  it  in.  It  makes  an  abun- 
dance of  rich,  creamy  lather,  which  rinses  out 
easily,  removing  every  particle  of  dust,  dirt, 
dandruff  and  excess  oil.  The  hair  dries  quickly 
and  evenly,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being 
much  thicker  and  heavier  than  it  is.  It  leaves 
the  scalp  soft  and  the  hair  fine  and  silky,  bright, 
fresh-looking  and  fluffy,  wavy  and  easy  to  do  up. 

You  can  get  WATKINS  MULSIFIKD  COCOA- 
NUT  OIL  at  any  drug  store.  A  4-6unce  bottle 
should  last  for  months. 

Splendid  for  Children 

THE  R.  L.  WATKINS  COMPANY 

Cleveland,    Ohio 


little  bit  of  a  compliment  from  a  man  in  the 
ranks  who  didn't  know  he'd  said  a  com- 
plimentary word? 

Did  you  ever  live  a  lifetime  in  a  year  and 
have  a  complete  memory  of  it  all? 

Did  3'ou  ever  enjoy  yourself  thoroughly? 

I  have — Somewhere  in  France. 


The  course  of  demobilization  after  a 
great  war  never  did  run  smooth,  at  least 
not  so  smooth  that  justice  was  done  to 
ever>-t)ody,  and  complaints  of  American 
methods  in  getting  back  to  a  peace-time 
basis  liave  not  been  few  nor  far  between. 
The  case  of  certain  classes  of  sailors  now 
being  demobilized  calls  for  attention,  in 
the  opinion  of  one  of  them,  who  wTites  from 
Perry,  Oklahoma.  Men  who  enhsted  for 
the  period  of  the  war,  he  says,  are  being 
refused  "honorable  discharges,"  and  forced 
to  pay  their  own  railway-fare  home,  even 
tho  when  they  enUsted  they  were  prom- 
ised honorable  discharges  and  transporta- 
tion home  at  the  end  of  their  period 
of  service.  Many  of  them  are  being 
put  under  the  handicap  of  "ordinary 
discharges"  that  carry  an  odor  of  bad 
conduct,  and  are  forced  to  borrow  money 
to  get  home  on.  In  the  case  of  the  wTiter, 
these  troubles  were  complicated  by  the 
fact  th^t  the  "feminine  patriot"  who  had 
held  his  job  while  he  was  away  refused 
to  give  it  up  when  he  returned  to  civil  life. 
He  A\Tites,  under  date  of  March  1: 

I  am  ^\Titing  you  this  letter  to  see  if  jou 
will  call  the  attention  of  the  pubhc  to  tho 
injustice  being  done  the  enlisted  men  of  the 
Xavj'.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  wTite  an 
article,  but  merely  give  you  the  facts.  To 
begin  with,  there  are  three  divisions  of  en- 
listed men  in  the  United  States  Navy:  those 
who  enlisted  in  the  regular  Navj-  for  four 
j'ears,  regulars  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
and  the  reserves.  It  is  tho  first  two,  espe- 
cially the  second,  in  which  I  am  interested. 

Officially  the  war  is  not  ended  now,  but 
in  fact  it  is,  the  returning  of  troops  from 
abroad  proving  this.  Aloug  in  Decombor 
the  Navy  Department  announced  that  20 
per  cent,  of  the  reserves,  20  per  cent,  of  the 
diu*ation  regulars,  and  10  per  cent,  of  the 
foiu--year  regulars  enlisting  between  April 
6,  1917,  and  January,  1918,  would  be 
discharged;  in  the  case  of  the  reserves, 
returned  to  inactive  status  for  tho  je- 
mainder  of  their  four-year  enrolment. 

Those  reserves  signed  up  for  a  foiu"-year 
onrolraent,  active  sor\  ice  during  tho  period 
of  war,  and  inactive  thoreaf  tor.  Tho  second 
class,  duration  regulars,  signed  up  for  dur- 
ation of  war  only  with  no  strings  attached. 
The  rosor\'es  roturm>d  to  inactive  statu.s 
will  be  given  an  honorable  discharge  when 
thoir  four-year  onrolinont  has  expired. 
Of  course,  their  transportation  home  was 
furnished. 

Tho  two  branches  of  the  regulars,  how- 
ever, wore  given  ordinary  discharges  and 
forced  to  pay  their  faro  home  at  tho  rate  of 
two  cents  a  mile,  not  even  being  graut^^d 
tho  special  one-cent  rate.  There  may  he 
some  excuse  for  this  m  the  case  of  tho  four- 
year  regulars,  but  it  must  be  said  in 
justice  to  them  that  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  one  hundred  of  them,  as  well  as  of 
tho  entire  Xa^^>•,  wouhl  have  signed  up  for 
"diu-atiou  of  war"  only  if  they  had  been 
given  tluir  profon>nco. 

But  to  cap  th(>  climax,  those  who  con- 
tracted for  tho  period  of  the  war  only 
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This  Book  Exposes  the  Dangers  of 
Unscientific  Home  Heating 

OHYSICIANS  EVERYWHERE  say  that  the  greater  percentage  of  coughs, 
■''  colds,  pneumonia  and  kindred  evils  are  due  to  "bad"  air  conditions  in  the 
home.  They  urge,  warn  and  implore  people  to  flood  their  homes  with  a  constant 
stream  of  warm,  ever-changing,  properly  humidified  air. 

This    can   be   done   by  adopting  proper      home    heating.     (Over    70,000  Round  Oak 


heating  methods — by  installing  a  Round  Oak 
Moistair  Heating  System  v/hich  AUTO- 
MATICALLY re-moistens,  refreshens  and  cir- 
culates the  air  throughout  every  room. 

The  book,  above  shown,  exposes  the 
dangers  of  unscientific  heating.  It  shows 
how^  to  avoid  them  ;  how^  to  conserve  fuel; 
illustrates  numerous  operating  conveniences; 
points  the  way   to  permanent  satisfaction  in 


Moistair  Heating  Systems  now  in  use.) 

It  shows  how^  you  can  easily  make  a  rough 
sketch  of  your  floors  from  which  (if  you 
desire)  the  Round  Oak  engineers  w^ill  lay 
out  for  you  FREE,  a  scientific  Heating  Plan, 
w^ith  cost  estimates,  etc. 

This  large  book,  fully  illustrated,  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  Fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  below^. 


Tlound  0<tk 


HGA^TiMG        SYSTEM 

The   Heating   System   That  Automatically  Humidifies   and  Ventilates 

Elxamine  the  illustration  of  this  Heating  System.  Note  the  five  star  points.  Note  the 
one-piece  castings,  the  double-thick,  copper-fused,  cold-rolled,  refined  Boiler  Iron,  deep- 
jointed  and  riveted  construction. 

Guarantees  clean,  circulating  air — automatically  humidified,  refreshened  and  revitalized 
every  sixty  minutes  in  cold  weather.    Dust-tight  and  gas-tight  for  life. 

Not  only  does  this  system  safeguard  health  and  vitality  but  saves 
fuel  in  these  four  ways:  First,  absolute  in  control — no  leakage  of  air 
belovyr  the  fire.  Second,  fire  travel  is  longer  inside  the  casing — it  robs 
the  heat  from  the  chimney.  Third,  completeness  of  combustion — it 
cokes  the  coal  and  burns  the  gases.  Fourth,  it  scientifically  humidi- 
fies the  air.  You  will  be  more  comfortable  and  healthy  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  68°  with  this  system  than  at  75°  with  usual  forms  of  heating.  All 
this  means  a  definite  saving  of  at  least  one  ton  or  more  in  every  nine. 

Coupon  Brings  Valuable  Free  Book  Srrruron 

attached  for  your  convenience.     It  brings  complete  information. 


Five  Star  Points  of 
Round  Oak   Supremacy 

Health  P^'^^J^.^-  ^"'""^^'i*: 

^^^^^— —  numidiner,  keeps 
the  family  more  healthy,  pre- 
vents furniture  from   drying  out. 

Comfort  Circulates  balmy. 

warm,    Moistair, 

permanently  free  from  dust,  gas 
and  smoke. 

Economy  ^°"^'  '"/''e<^' 

si-   tire  travel  *orces 

most  powerful  radiation  of  heat; 
deeper  fire  pot,  improved  effi- 
cient hot  blast,  and  oversize 
combustion  chamber  combined, 
guarantee  most  perfect  combus- 
tion with  maximum  heat  from 
minimum  fuel. 

Convenience  Sjnsiereg- 

ulator  con- 
veniently located,  controls  entire 
system.  Large  seamless  ash  pit 
fitted  with  sprinkler,  prevents 
dust.  Easy  to  operate.  Burns 
all  fuels. 

Durability  '^!,'  '/°"  'j 

si.    daily  tested 

chemically  and  physically.  The 
tens  of  thousands  in  use,  many 
for  more  than  thirty  years. proves 
conclusively  Round  Oak  Super- 
Service. 


Cut  This  / 

Coupon  / 

and  /     The 

M;:»il  /         Round 

man  ^      Oak  Folks 

/ 


Now! 


/ 


228  Front  St. 
Dowagiac,  Mich. 


THE  BECKWITH 

"The  Round  Oak  Folks" 

228  Front  Street 


COMPANY 


/ 


/ 


Check  plainly  below 
/        which     heating     system 

/you   desire     FREE    plan 
and  information  on. 


Established  1871 
Dowagiac,  Michigan 


A  f_^_^_^NIanufacturers  of  the  Round  Oak  Pipeless 
yn.CoO         Furnace.     Bums  all  fuels.    Gas  and  dust  tight. 


"^«iS-ar'^Easw»t-«  ^ 


'urnace. 

Ask  for  the  free  Round  Oak  Pipeless  Book. 


/ 

/     Na 


/ 


/ 


/ 


IP'       Address 
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Your  truck  for  your  work 


Vv  Jiuiesuiurs  III  iminy  lines  of 
business  find  the  real  answer  to 
low-cost  hauling  in  this  Olds* 
mobile  Truck. 


Department  stores  and  retailers 
in  all  lines  find  a  certain  prestige 
in  this  handsome  truck  with  a 
21  years'  quality  reputation  be> 
hind  it. 


NO  matter  wKat  your  tusiness  is,  here 
is  the  Oldsmotile  Economy  Truck — 
ready — witK  power  to  deliver,  strength  to 
withstand,  speed  and  real  saving  in  opera- 
tion and  upkeep  cost. 

Compare  These  Points  of  Value: 

OlJsmobile-Torbensen  Internal  Gear  Drive;  Elec- 
tric Starting,  Lig,htin^,  Ignition;  powerful  four-cyl- 
inder, valve-in-head  motor;  deep  channel-section 
frame;  35x5  Goodyear  Cord  Tires,  front  and  rear. 

Compare  These  Prices: 

The  chassis,  with  instrument  board,  windshield,  cowl  and 
fenders,  no  seat.  $1250  With  Steel  Cab  and  Sills,  ready  for 
mounting  stake,  stock-rack,  ^rain-dump  or  box  body,  $1295. 
With  handsome  express  body  strongly  ironed  and  braced, 
ready  for  action,  $1350. 

{All  prices  f.  o.  h.  Lansing) 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


Speed  and  ensy  ridinji  on  lonft 
semi-elliptic  springs  and  hiA  cora 
tires  keep  live  stock  comfort- 
able in  transit. 


Formerj  utilise  this  platform 
type  ai  well  as  draya^e  and 
transfer  companies. 


The  bi'\  IkhIv  filh  all-around 
requirements  in  city  and  farm 
service.  On  the  Oldsmobile 
Truck  Chassis,  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  truck. 
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received  the  same  treatment.  I  belong 
to  this  class  and  when  I  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  I  was  promised  that  I  would 
receive  an  honorable  discharge  at  the  end 
of  the  war  if  my  conduct  should  be  good  and 
would  be  given  transportation  home,  or 
four  cents  a  mile  cash,  if  preferred. 

I  (and  it  is  the  same  with  a  large  part 
of  my  mates)  have  never  had  a  mark  of 
misconduct  against  my  record,  but  was 
given  a  discharge  equivalent  to  a  bad-eon- 
duct  discharge  in  peace  times  and  forced 
to  borrow  money  to  go  home  on.  This 
was  not  only  because  of  an  allotment  and 
insurance  in  favor  of  my  wife,  but  because 
we  are  forced  to  pay  for  our  clothing 
after  a  certain  amount  has  been  issued  us. 
In  my  case  it  was  $60,  but  varied  with 
different  men,  why,  I  do  not  know. 

When  I  was  paid  off  at  Hampton  Roads, 
I  received  $8.93,  and  this  was  more  than 
many  received.  One  sailor  just  before  me 
received  ten  cents.  He  borrowed  money 
to  wire  to  his  folks  for  transportation,  re- 
marking that  he  intended  to  have  the  dime 
framed  to  show  the  results  of  his  services 
in  the  Navy.  I  do  not  know  what  the  result 
would  have  been  if  he  had  drawn  eleven 
cents  worth  of  "small  stores"  during  the 
preceding  month. 

But  little  bitterness  was  exprest,  because 
the  men  were  only  too  glad  to  escape  from 
a  service  that  did  not  care  whether  we 
had  the  price  of  a  square  meal  after  we 
left  it. 

But  where  the  men  did  raise  a  loud  howl 
was  when  they  read  that  113  conscientious 
objectors  were  released  from  the  prison 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  with  full 
pay,  honorable  discharges,  a  suit  of  civilian 
clothes,  and  transportation  home.  Tho 
not  so  in  my  case,  many  of  my  friends  had 
twb  overseas  service  chevrons,  having 
served  with  the  Northern  Bombing 
Squadron,  a  division  of  the  naval  aviation; 
some  of  these  wore  wound  chevrons,  in 
addition. 

Can  you  blame  us  for  feeling  resentment 
to  know  that  every  on,^  of  us  who  had  en- 
listed for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  that 
voluntarily,  because  there  are  no  drafted 
men  in  the  Navy  except  among  the  negro 
stevedores,  and  who  had  given  our  country 
our  best  services,  were  given  the  equivalent 
of  a  bad-conduct  discharge  and  turned 
adrift  with  a  few  paltry  dollars  while  a 
group  of  moral  and  physical  cowards  (that 
is  our  opinion  of  conscientious  objectors) 
were  given  every  favor  that  we  were 
refused? 

In  the  future,  if  any  of  us  who  enlisted 
in  the  Navy  for  the  dm-ation  of  the  war 
desire  to  take  a  civil-service  examination, 
for  example,  we  are  under  a  big  handicap 
because  any  man  receiving  an  honorable 
discharge  from  military  service  is  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  list  of  applicants  regard- 
less of  grades.  This  would  not  only  give 
the  men  in  the  Army  receiving  honorable 
discharges  an  unfair  advantage  over  us, 
but  also  give  the  men  who  spent  their 
portion  of  military  service  in  prison 
barracks  the  same  advantage. 

That  one  probability  does  not  worry  us 
any,  but  we  certainly  do  feel  that  we  are 
entitled  to  something  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary discharge  with  its  odor  of  "bad 
conduct,"  at  least  as  much  as  the  con- 
scientious objector. 

If  you  care  to  give  any  publicity  to  the 
"gob's"  cause,  I  am  willing  to  assume 
responsibility  for  any  statement  I  have 
made.  My  home  address,  however,  is 
Enid,  Oklahoma,  but  I  was  forced  to  come 
to  this  city  after  being  discharged  because 
the  feminine  patriot  who  assumed  my  posi- 
tion when  I  enlisted  last  March  was  un- 


willing to  retm-n  it  to  me  when  I  came  back 
to  civil  life. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Kenneth  C.  Willis, 
Box  424.  Perry,  OMa. 


Sergeant-Ma  j  or  Louis  Cohen,  Head- 
quarters 1st  Battalion,  5th  F.  A.,  A.  E.  F., 
recently  happened  to  read  an  article 
in  The  Digest,  for  last  October,  in  which 
the  Boston  Transcript,  to  quote  Sergeant 
Cohen,  stated  that  it  was  giving  "the 
fii-st  pictures  of  the  Rainbow  Division  in 
action  at  the  battle  of  Cantigny,  where 
our  men  went  over  the  top  aided  by  French 
tanks."     Sergeant  Cohen  objects: 

I  wish  to  state  that  the  article  is  mis- 
leading to  the  public  for  various  reasons: 
first,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  was  an  eye-witness 
to  the  battle  of  Cantigny  and  know  what 
I  am  talking  about.  Another  thing  that 
should  be  made  clear  to  your  minds  is  that 
the  famous  42d  Rainbow  Division  was  not 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  that  fight  on 
May  28  to  30,  1918.  The  battle  was 
fought  by  the  1st  Division,  composed  of 
regular  troops  who  had  already  had  their 
preliminary  training.  We  had  been  trained 
for  that  fight  for  weeks  right  after  we 
turned  over  the  Toul  Sector  to  the  26th 
Division.  We  have  the  proud  honor  of 
knowing  that  the  1st  American  Division, 
composed  of  regulars,  was  the  1st  to  land 
in  France,  the  1st  to  undergo  training,  the 
1st  to  take  over  a  Divisional  sector  held 
by  Americans,  the  1st  to  fight,  the  1st  to  be 
raided,  the  1st  to  make  a  raid  on  the  enemy's 
trenches,  and  the  1st  to  capture  ground 
from  the  enemy.  We  also  have  the  honor 
of  having  assisted  in  the  training  of  the 
42d  Rainbow  Division  during  the  winter  of 
1917,  during  their  maneuvers,  in  which  we 
aided  them  with  suppHes,  wagons,  and  all 
sorts  of  necessary  work.  We  are  not  seek- 
ing to  take  credit  away  from  any  Division, 
but  what  we  want  is  fair  play,  and  we  at 
least  deserve  that  for  the  work  that  we 
have  accomplished.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  the  1st  Division  was  one  of  the  most 
hard-working  Divisions  in  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  and  that  for  almost 
a  year  from  the  day  we  left  for  the  first 
front  on  January  15,  1918,  until  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918,  the  date  the  armistice  was 
signed,  we  were  relieved  long  enough  just 
merely  to  get  a  breathing  spell.  We  took 
our  tasks  as  joyfully  as  we  could,  and 
when  it  was  all  over  we  were  not  put  into 
the  Army  Reserve,  or  back  to  some  camp 
for  rest,  but  started  on  a  400-kilometer 
hike  to  Germany  to  take  over  a  portion  of 
the  Coblenz  bridge-head. 

I  am  very  glad  to  state  that  we  are  now 
living  well  and  being  treated  very  well  and 
deserve  all  we  can  get.  We  are  weU  satis- 
fied with  our  lot  and  hope  in  the  near  future 
to  come  back  and  tell  the  folk  all  about  our 
adventures  dm-ing  this  war.  Publicity,  I 
can  assure  you,  we  do  not  want,  that  I  am 
sure  of;  for  all  the  publicity  we  get  and 
want  is  from  our  Commander-in-Chief,  who 
always  has  the  highest  esteem  for  this 
Division.  We  have  also  been  cited  quite 
often  by  the  French,  who  have  honored  us 
with  the  nickname, ' '  The  Men  of  Cantigny." 


H*enry  H.  Lay,  of  Kewanee,  111.,  re- 
signed his  commission  as  a  Major  in  the 
National  Army  to  enlist  as  a  private  in  a 
unit  that,  he  hoped,  would  give  him  a 
chance  to  see  active  service.  He  was 
shortly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Sergeant, 
but  the  active  fighting  that  he  had  come 
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\yit  Talm^ach  where  tlit 
Champions  gather^ 

A  MID  the  palms  and  trop- 
J-\  ical  plants  that  sur- 
2.  A-  round  the  well-known 
links,  fanious  players  make 
world  records  in  the  Ancient 
Game— good  games  with  good 
tools    including    DUNLOP 

"Vacs." 

Don't  handicap  yourself  by 
using  anything  but  the  best  in 
golf  equipment. 

Exact  balance,  accurate  weight, 
true  shape,  firmness,  resiliency, 
are  assured  in  a  Dunlop  Vac.  A 
vacuum  process  eliminates  every 
bubble  of  disturbing  air. 

Buy  them  of  your  '  ''Pro'^  ; 
he''  II  tell  you  they  are  the 
best;  and  HE  KNOWS. 

Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd. 

Founders  of  the  Pneumatic  Tyre  Industry 
BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND 

NEW  YORK:    T.  W.  Niblett.  Suite  2014-S, 

305  Fifth  Ave. 

TORONTO:     Dunlop  Tire  A  Rubber  Goods 

Co.,  UJ. 


THE     STANDARD      DICTIONARY      is     needed     in     every 
American  liunie  wliere  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


All  Your  Garden 
Tools  in  One 


Ideal  for  small  gardens  and  truck 

patches.    With  its  several  tools — 

which  are  quickly  interchanged 

— you   can    plow,  open   furrows, 

cover  them,  cultivate  and   hoe. 

The   large    wheel    and    "double 

curve" — which  is  an  exclusive 

feature — elevate  the  draft  and 

make  the 

Leader  Garden  Plow 

easier  to  operate  than  any  other 
hand  tool  on  the  market. 
Readily  adjusted  for  adults 
or  children  —  just  the  thing 
for  families  where  everyone 
helps  in  the  garden.  Your 
hardware  dealer  carries  them 
and  you  will  be  surprised  how 
reasonable  they  are  in  price. 

Leader 


Ducriptive 

foldtr  sent  ^  ' 

on  tequtiL 
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A  Peep 
Behind 
the  Scenes 


ON  every  hand,  things  of  steel  are  playing 
leading   roles   in   onr    everyday    life.     We 
depeiid  upon  1  hem  without  thought  or  question. 

But  behind  the  scenes  ! 

'Way  back  in  I  he  course  of  manufacture,  all 
things  of  steel  pass  through  a  step  where  fire 
and  firebrick  join  lo  make  steel  dependable. 

A  step  so  necessary,  so  vital,  so  precise  that 
Tate-Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  have  for  twenty  years 
devoted  the  highest  engineering  skill  to  the 
proper  design  of  heat-treating  furnaces. 

Science,  engineering  skill  and  vast  experience 
evidence  themselves  in  all  Tate-Jones  work. 
Manufacturers  in  ever}'  steel  producing  center  of 
the  world  are  rightly  depending  on  Tate-Jones  In- 
dustrial Furnaces  to  make  their  steel  dependable. 

rfcfinite  and  ronri.<ic  Utcrature  covering  any 
.siibjerl  of  indiixiriul  furnaces  and  appliances 
gladly  sent.     We  imll  appreciate  your  inquiry. 


mc. 


Furnace  Engineers 
New  York  Chicago 


Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


San  Francisco 


Established  1898 

St.  Louis  Buffalo 


over  particularly  to  share  was  ended  by 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  about  the  time 
he  reached  the  front.  In  a  recent  letter  to 
his  sister  in  Kewanee,  published  in  the 
Kewanee  Star-Courier,  he  WTites  of  a  visit 
to  Verdun: 

We  entered  the  city  of  Verdun  by  the 
western  gate,  which  is  a  portal  through 
massive  walls  of  old  stone  masonry,  which 
appear  now  quite  out  of  date,  and  doubtless 
are  not  considered  ver\'  formidable  in  these 
days.  The  city  is  deserted ;  no  civilians  live 
in  it  since  the  great  battle;  most  of  the 
leading  streets  have  no  buildings  standing, 
tho  in  certain  quarters  some  large  structures 
were  left  intact,  and  seem  occupied  by  the 
military  authorities  of  the  district.  Verdun 
must  have  been  a  beautiful  place,  with 
fine  business  streets  and  substantial  man- 
sions, mostly  of  stone,  concrete,  and  brick, 
now  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  sidewalks  are 
piled  with  stone  from  the  buildings,  so  that 
onlj'  the  pavement  is  open  for  traffic.  I 
had  seen  this  sort  of  thing  el.sewhore,  and 
while  it  was  all  tragic  enough,  I  was  more 
moved  by  the  battle-field  itself. 

Wo  rodo  through  the  city,  crossed  the 
Meuse,  which  meanders  through  it,  and 
then  weat  eastward  for  several  miles  to  the 
spot  v.hero  tho  great  struggle  took  place 
from  February  until  midsummer  in  1916. 
One  must  see  such  a  region  to  realize  the 
destructive  j;owcr  of  high  explosive  ar- 
tillery as  it  has  betm  developed  in  this 
great  war. 

The  country  is  one  vast  area  of 
abomination  and  desolation.  The  terrane 
is  quite  rolling  here,  like  some  of  our  more 
hilly  Western  land.  Standing  on  an  emi- 
nence, one  sees,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  no  tree  left  standing,  only  a  stumj) 
here  and  thore.  and  the  ground  everyw  here 
a  mass  of  shell-craters,  with  not  a  square 
foot  of  level  earth  left  there.  The  soil  is  a 
sort  of  limestone  and  seems  to  have  been 
churned  again  and  again,  so  that  only 
broken  rocks  with  hero  and  there  a  particle 
of  earth  are  visilde.  One  looks  from  hill 
to  hill  across  valleys  and  i)laius,  and  every- 
where over  the  horizon,  for  miles  and  miles, 
one  sees  the  same  dreary  landscai)e.  Most 
of  the  forts  were  leveled  and  those  that  are 
still  remaining  are  entirely  undergroimd, 
so  that  nothing  but  nakedness  ajipears 
anywhere. 

As  we  wandered  over  these  liills  and 
tliroujrh  the  vall(>ys  we  saw  many  signs, 
1  should  rather  say  evidences  of  the 
terror  of  the  struggle.  It  is  said  that  a 
million  French  and  Germans  wt>ro  put 
out  of  action  at  Verdun.  It  has  been 
compared  to  our  Gettysburg,  as  marking 
tlu'  turning-point  of  the  Oreat  War,  for 
while  the  war  was  onI.\  half  fini.-^hed  after 
that,  and  the  Germans  s(>emed  to  come 
back  very  strong  several  times  later,  they 
roalized  at  Verdun  that  thero  was  something 
besides  the  weight  of  numbers  and  material 
forces  arrayed  against  them.  And  whih'. 
on  the  one  hand,  Verdtni  broke  the  con- 
queror's spear  and  turned  back  a  worldly 
prince's  desire  to  rule  his  fellow  men,  on 
the  other,  Verdun  will  ahva\s  be  remem- 
iMTcd  as  the  very  ai^otheosis  of  French 
character,  somewhat  undervalued  and  con- 
sidered (hvadent  by  the  ontsid(>  world.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  thut  Prussia  attacked 
I'Yance  in  1S70  wheTi  France  was  politically 
corriii)!  with  a  fcclde  government  of  the 
Tliird  Kini)ire  nnd  a  petty  Xapoicnm.  It 
took  France  half  a  century  to  purify  her- 
self and  show  to  the  world  the  n>al  spirit 
of  (leniocraey  siie  was.  Hut  wlicn  all  is 
said  and  done  there  seems  something  beyond 
our  ken  in  the  way  .  .  .  the  French  said  at 
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TEMPaiNT 

WRITING    CHART 

There's  A  Tempoint  that  Writes  Like  You 


A  Tempoint  for  Your  Writing  Style 

Try  for  Ten  Days  the  Pen  That  Writes  Like  You 


Backhand  or  sloping,  light  hand  or 
heavy,  dash-away  or  meditative,  how- 
ever you  write  there's  the  very  Tem- 
point Pen  for  you,  charted  on  the 
Tempoint  Handwriting  Chart. 

Just  step  into  the  nearby  Tempoint 
dealer's  and  he  w^ill  find  the  pen  that 
writes  like  you,  without  any  fuss,  de- 
lay or  uncertainty.  The  Tempoint 
Chart  is  his  unerring  guide  just  as  it 
is  your  assurance  of  absolute  writing 
comfort. 

Then,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
carry  your  Tempoint  for  ten  days. 
Use  it  for  every  writing  purpose.  If  it 
doesn't  continue  to  measure  up  a  full 
hundred  per  cent,  take  it  back  and  the 
dealer  will  gladly  refund  your  money. 

Here  indeed,  is  downright  pen  satis- 
faction at  last.  Not  by  any  hit-or- 
miss  method,  but  by  a  scientific  prin- 
ciple of  pen  selection,  coupled  with  a 
pen  that  has  ten  great  features  of  con- 
struction as  well. 


Chief  among  these  is  the  hand-ham- 
mered gold  point,  which  has  a  steel- 
like flexibility  and  durability.  Un- 
affected by  harmful  ink  acids  or  heavy 
continuous  writing.  It  writes  like  you 
and  continues  to  write  like  you. 

With  Our  Compliments 

An  interesting  history  of  writing  has 
been  written  for  The  \A^ahl  Company, 
by  C.  L.  Ricketts,  the  well-known 
hand-writing  authority.  It  is  called 
"Why  No  Two  People  Write  Alike." 
It  is  yours  for  the  asking.  A  postal 
brings  it.  This  book  also  describes 
the  Tempoint  Writing  Chart,  as  well 
as  the  ten  features  that  make  the  Tem- 
point such  a  writing  friend  for  life. 

Write  for  the  book  today.  Then  you 
will  know  why  the  Tempoint  is  such 
a  fitting  mate  to  that  other  writing 
wonder,  the  Eversharp  Pencil.  The 
Tempoint  is  made  in  both  Self-Filling 
and  Screw-Joint  styles — $2.50  up. 


THE  WAHL  COMPANY,  1800  Roscoe  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 

EASTERN  OFFICE:  Astor  Trust  Building,  501  5th  Ave.,  New  York 

Bert  M.  Morris  Company,  444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Western  Representatives  for  Tempoint  Fountain  Pens  and  Eversharp  Pencils 

CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES:  The  Rowland  &  Campbell  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


DEALERS:  Write  for  Tempoint  catalog  and  interesting  data  on  this  new  idea  of  selling  by 

the  handwriting  chart 


TEMPaiNT 

THE  PEN  WITH  THE  TEMPERED  POINT 

Risht-Hand   Mate   to    the  famous  Eversharp  Pencil 
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Verdun,  "They  shall  not  pass!"  I  wonder 
if  they  felt  the  force  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
definition  of  God,  "There  is  a  power  not 
ourselves  that  maketh  for  righteousness"? 
Standing  on  that  battle-field,  one  can 
not  but  be  conscious  of  the  spirit  of  those 
dead  men  who,  let  us  hope  and  believe, 
did  not  die  in  vain.  Sister,  think  of  the 
trillions  and  deciUions  of  men  who  have 
lived  and  died  since  our  old  world  com- 
menced to  whirl  in  space,  and  how  few  of 
them  we  know  anything  about,  or  who 
seem  to  have  left  any  impress  on  the  lives 
which  came  after  them.  The  Creator  of 
the  universe  seems  to  be  as  lavish  of 
human  life  .as  of  animal  or  plant  life,  and 
the  value  of  a  single  mortal  soul,  so  precious 
to  each  of  us,  is  as  nothing  in  the  Ages. 
But  the  value  of  an  ideal  or  a  principle  in 
the  lives  of  men  is  most  precious  in  the 
sight  of  heaven,  and  for  such  a  cause 
many  men  lay  down  their  lives,  that  it 
may  live  and  be  passed  down  to  better  the 
lives  of  those  who  come  after. 


SOME  COMMON  NAMES  AND  THEIR 
ORIGINS 


'C'VERYBODY  has  some  sort  of  a 
-*— '  name,  and  ought  to  have  enough 
family  pride  to  want  to  know  how  that 
name  originated.  Besides,  it  must  be  a 
great  comfort  for  a  man  named  "Codlin" 
or  "Snooks"  to  learn  that  his  ancestral 
appellation  was  really  "  coeur-de-lion"  or 
"seven-oaks,"  the  present  rather  plebeian- 
sounding  name  that  he  bears  being  a 
perversion  of  a  loftier  .title.  In  Henry 
Ford's  new  paper,  The  Dearborn  Inde- 
pendent, Mr.  Judson  Stewart,  in  an  article 
that  deals  mostly  with  the  more  familiar 
names,  comments  that — 

When  the  world  was  very  much  younger 
than  it  is  now,  two  names  were  not  needed 
because  there  were  not  many  people; 
they  lived  far  apart  in  different  tribes  and 
clans  and  did  not  get  mistakeu  for  one 
another.  Consequently  one  name  was 
sufficient.  The  fii'st  names  were  de- 
scriptive of  the  man,  such  as  "One-Eye," 
or  "Crooked-Leg,"  or  "Stroug-Arm." 
Jiut  of  course  when  such  a  man  died  his 
name  could  not  be  passed  on  because  his 
son  would  not  be  like  him,  that  is,  "Crook- 
ed-Leg's" son  would  doubtless  have 
straight  legs,  so  the  name  woxdd  not  fit 
him. 

Here  it  should  be  interpolated  that  a 
name  given  a  man  for  some  physical 
peculiarity  has  often  passed  on  to  de- 
scendants whom  it  did  not  fit;  otherwise 
why  should  we  have  to-day  tall  men 
named  "Little"  and  puny  men  named 
"Strong"? 

Our  author  says  fui'ther,  dealing  with 
names  that  are  strictly  patronymics: 

When  family  names  were  used,  not 
descriptive  of  any  one  man,  but  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  and  the  popula- 
tion increased,  there  might  be  two  or  three 
Johns  in  one  clan  and  people  would  not 
know  which  one  was  meant  when  the  name 
"John"  was  used.  Then  "given  names" 
were  necessary,  a  given  name  being  one 
that  is  given  to  the  child  after  birth, 
while  the  father's  name  became  his  by 
right  of  birth. 

The  "surname"  may  have  come  from 


For  thirty  years  Faust  Coffee  and  Tea  have 
been  famous  the  world  over  for  their  unsur- 
passed flavor,  winning  the  HIGHEST  AWARDS  at  the 
Fairs  in  Paris,  France;  Liege  and  Brussels,  Belgium; 
St.Louis,  Portland,  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  U.S.A. 


Several  years  ago,  by  our  own 
secret  process,  we  began  manu- 
facturing this  same  coffee  and 
tea  in  the  new  form — in  soluble 
form — ready  for  instant  use, 
without  boiling,  cooking  or 
steaming;  without  pot,  grounds 
or  leaves — by  merely  putting 
the  soluble  powder  in  a  cup 
and  adding  hot  water. 

The  demand  for  this  wonderful 
Coffee  and  Tea  in  its  wonder- 
fully new,  convenient  and  eco- 
nomical form  had  assumed  national 
proportions  by  the  time  war  was  de- 
clared. Then  we  ceased  selHng  the 
public  and  furnished  our  entire  output 
for  the  boys  over  there.  They  deserved 
it  and  received  it — but  now  the  war  is 
over  and  we  can  again  serve  the  public. 
To  get  back  to  a  peace  basis  quickly 
and  because  we  know  that  the  good- 
ness and  convenience  and  economy 
of  Faust  Instant  will  be  fully  appre- 
ciated once  it  is  tried,  we  make  this 


Special  Offer: 

CUP  THE  COUPON  from  This  Adver- 
tisement  —  take  it  to  your  grocer,  or  mail  it 
to  us,  with  $1.25,  and  you  will  receive  a  $1.25 
can  of  Faust  Instant  Coffee  and  a  35c.  can 
of  Faust  Instant  Tea.  You  save  3Sc.  on  the 
purchase  if  you  accept  this  offer  before 
April  15th.  CUp  the  Coupon  now  before 
you  forget.  (Faust  Instant  Coffee  in  30-Cup 
cans,  35c.;  60-Cup  cans,  65c.;  120-Cup  cans, 
$1.25  Faust  Instant  Tea  in  80-Cup  cans,  3Sc.; 
160-Cup  cans,  65c.;  320-Cup  cans,  $1.25.) 

Economy  Feature 

Not  only  does  the  Coupon  save  you  35c., 
but,  in  addition,  using  Faust  Instant  Coffee 
and  Tea  will  save  you  more  money.  A  $1.25 
can  of  Faust  Instant  Coffee  makes  120  cups 
of  coffee,  whereas  it  will  take  $2.00  worth 
of  regular  coffee  to  make  120  cups  of  the 
same  strength. 

Further,when  you  use  Faust  Instant  Coffee  or 
Tea,  you  make  the  exact  number  of  cups  you 
need  —  as  you  need  them.  There's  no  waste. 
Don't  use  too  much,  however,  as  Faust 
Soluble  Powder  is  highly  concentrated  and 
just  enough  makes  the  most  delicious  coffee 
or  tea  you  ever  drank. 


Use    the    Coupon   TODAY 

Take  it  to  your  grocer,  or,  if  his  supply  has 
not  been  received,  mail  it  to  us  direct,  with 
$1.25,  writing  your  grocer's  name  on  the 
line  indicated  in  the  coupon. 


You  Will  Never  Appreciate  the  Goodness  of  Soluble 
Coffee    and    Tea    Until    You   Have    Tried   FAUST 


C.  F.  BLANKE  TEA  &  COFFEE  COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT  4 


ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 


Deliver  to 
Name 


Address 


State. 


City I 

Grocer's 

Name 

Grocer's 

Address 

^j'Pf  11  '"'^^"  ^°°  ^^  authorized  to  accept  this  Coapon 
and  $1.25  in  payment  for  a  $1.25  can  of  Faust  InsUnt 
Coffee  and  a  3oc.  can  of  Faust  Instant  Tea.  if  received 
on  or  before  April  ISth.  On  April  16th  mail  to  us  al 
Coupons  you  receive  and  we  will  send  you  35c.  for  each 
and  every  one  of  them  proper'y  signed  by  customer  and 
yourself.    C.  F.  BLANKE  TEA  &  COFFEE  CO.,  Uept.4,  St.  Uiri:,  Ho, 
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Spencerian  Pens  don't  get  on  your  nerves. 
They're  just  like  old  friends— they  wearwell 
and  are  easy  to  get  along  with.^t's  the  per- 
sonal satisfaction  given  that  ^akes  the 
feet  pen.    For  nearly^^tJ  years 


No  39 
SILVERED 
SUBWAY 

STUB 
(Rustless) 


ed  Peit8 


ha<e  given  thTsY<ersonal  satisfac- 
tion- They  possess  the  best  pen 
steel  and  highest  manufacturing 
skill  that  can  be  put  into  a  pen. 
A  fascinating  booklet  of  32 
pages  showing  50  fac-simile  writ- 
ings.  interpreting  individual 
characteristics,  will  be  sent  with 
a  box  of  10  pens,  different  pat- 
terns, on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 
349  Broadway,  New  York 


lP^>^i<D  ^^>T^ru^K^ri-Cl 


DEALERS: 

Be  first  to  supply  Gilbert  Nisht  and  Day 
Dial  Clocks  ill  your  locality.  It's  a  great 
opportunity.  Write,  right  now,  for  at- 
tractive proposition. 


WINLITE 
Radium 


ByDax 

Note  how  starry  clear  and  read- 
able are  the  luininous  radium 
dots  and  radium  treated  p(Mnt- 
ers  of  this  fascinating^ 

GILB  ERT 

Night  and  Day  Radium  Dial 

See  how  easy  it  is  to  tell  accurate  time 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  with  one  of  the 
Gilbert  Radium  models.    A  real  necessity. 

Ha've  one  in  your  home.  There  are  four 
charming  models  to  choose  from.  Your 
dealer  will  be  glad  to  supply  you. 

WILLIAM  L  GILBERT  CLOCK  CO. 


Winsted 


Dept.  L.  D. 


Connecticut 


the  French  who  in  the  olden  days  used  to 
write  a  man's  name  like  this: 
Jones 
John 

The  family  name,  written  on  top  or  over 
was  called  the  '' surnom,"  meaning  the 
' '  over  name."  Yet  it  is  quite  as  likely  that 
we  got  the  word  "surname"  from  "sir- 
name,"  or  "sirename  "  meaning  sire's  or 
father's  name. 

A  man  named  "Robin"  would  be  given, 
or  wotild  take  for  himself,  the  name  of 
John.  John  Robin  would  have  a  son. 
But  in  those  days  people  were  not  given 
"given"  names  by  their  parents,  and  had 
none  for  years  until  they  grew  up  and 
selected  one  for  themselves.  Consequent- 
ly, when  Robin's  little  boy  became  old 
enough  to  be  mentioned,  people  came  to 
speak  of  him  as  "Robin's  son."  Finally 
he  would  become  known  as  "Robinson" 
and  that  name  would  stick  to  him.  In 
this  way  two  family  names  were  created. 

If  we  were  to  trace  back  every  name 
ending  with  "son"  we  would  find  that  it 
happened  in  just  this  way.  And  it  was 
not  always  deri\-ed  from  the  surname. 
A  man  named  Benjamin  Smith  would  be 
known  by  his  friends  as  "Ben"  and  his 
little  boy  would  be  called  "Ben's  son," 
and  later  "Benson."  The  Johnsons, 
•Jaeobsons,  Thompsons,  Petersons,  Jame- 
sons, LawTensons,  Donaldsons,  and  many 
other  names  like  these  all  originated  as 
I  have  described. 

The  word  "son,"  whether  in  English 
or  some  other  language,  had  much  to  do 
with  the  origin  of  our  names.  In  the 
ancient  Gaelic  language  the  word  "mac" 
meant  "son."  The  Irish  for  the  most 
part  abbreviated  this  to  just  an  "mc,"  but 
the  Scotch  kept  the  "mac."  Thus  a  man 
named  Arthur  would  have  a  son  (in  his 
language  a  "mac")  and  this  boy  would  be 
known  as  "mac  Arthur,"  or  Arthur's  son, 
and  so  he  became  known  as  "^lac  Arthur." 
Thus  we  got  the  scores  and  scores  of  names 
like  "McMichael."  "McDonald."  "Me- 
Kinney,"  "MacAUister."  Originally  there 
were  no  sudi  family  names  as  Robinson  or 
McMichael,  l)ut  tiiey  came  from  Robin 
and  Michael.  You  see  that  while  the 
English  would  put  the  word  "son"  after 
the  name,  the  Scotch,  Irish,  and  .some  others 
put  it  before  the  name.  Their  word  for 
son  was  "fitz,"  and  it  probably  came  from 
the  French  "fils,"  meaning  son.  And  so 
a  num  namtd  Hugh  would  have  a  son  who 
would  be  spoken  of  as  "fitz  Hugh,"  until 
he  finally  became  "Fitz-Hugh."  Thus  we 
got  the  Fitzgeralds,  Fitzpatricks,  Fitz- 
simmons,  or  .son  of  Simon,  and  so  many 
other  "Fitzes." 

With  the  Welsh  the  word  "ap"  means 
son.  Richard's  boy  would  be  mentioned 
as  "ap  Richard,"  but  the  people  shortened 
their  pronunciation  just  as  we  do,  tho 
we  should  not.  Richard's  boy  was  spoken 
of  as  "ap  Richard,"  then  as  "  A-prichard." 
and  finally  as  "Pritchard."  Thus  Hugh's 
son  l)ecanie  "Pugh,"  and  Howell's  boy, 
"Powell." 

Welsh  names  are  very  largely  from 
giv(>n  names;  .loncs,  Williams,  Hughes,  and 
Da\ids  being  prominent  examples.  We 
read  further: 

Another  lazy  mctliod  of  shortening 
words  and  sentcMices  led  to  still  a  new  lot 
of  family  nam(>s.  Harry  had  a  .son. 
Instead  of  saying  "  Harry's  -son,"  they  si)oke 
of  him  nuTely  as  "Harry's,"  and  thus  we 
get  the  name  "Harris."  Of  course  we 
.ilso  get  Harrison  froni  the  father,  Harry. 
IMiilii),  Ow(>n,  Heynohl,  Matthew,  .leiiUs, 
and  so  on,  had  sons  who.se  names  bt  i:uni> 
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\  performing  Sedan?  Well,  they  took  about  two  hundred 
-^-^  of  ours  fresh  from  the  factory  testrooms,  and  without 
special  preparation  put  them  in  France  on  the  route  be- 
tween GHQ  and  the  front.  If  you  have  ever  seen  a  Gen- 
eral travel,  or  know  what  the  roads  are  when  the  artillery 
has  done  with  them,  you  can  imagine  the  service  these  cars 
have  had.  Our  pride  is,  that  what  had  been  done  in  the 
National  workshops  in  peace,  could  not  be  undone  by 
habitual  hardship  in  war.  The  National  you  own  will 
never  be  called  upon  to  give  half  as  much  as  these  already 
have  given,  and,  were  it  necessary,  are  ready  to  give  again. 


National    Motor    Car   &   Vehicle    Corporation,    Indianapolis 


MnjoT  Morgan,  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  says  cf  his  National 
Turlvi:  "If^ith  it  I  will  outrun  any  car  in  France  on 
a  long  or  short  trip.  ** 


The  National  Six  used  by  Bri/r.  Gen.  Motrt  tf  the 
A.  E.  F..  has  heen  on  the  road  24  days  out  ofervery  30. 
On  November  11th  it  had  been  used  over  21, 000  tniles 
in  U.  S.  Army  Service  in  France. 


The  National  Sedan  used  by  Col.  Houard  of  the 
A.  E.  F'.,  fhotografhed  in  Paris.  " t  wouldn't  trade 
cars  with  any  driver  at  GHQ  earase,"  says  its  pilot. 


Six  and  liodvc  CijUnder  CModcls 

In  a  Complete  Range  of  Body  Stales 

7-Passenger    Touring    Car,    4-Passengcr    Roadster 
4-Passenger  Phaeton,  7-Passenger  Convertible  Sedan 

NINETEENTH        SUCCESSFUL        YEAR 
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SPRING  AND  HOMEBUILDING 

go  hand  in  hand.  It  is  high  time  to  be  perfecting  plans 
for  the  home  of  your  dreams — be  it  cottage  or  castle. 
It  will  be  to  your  interest  as  a  prospective  builder  to 
read  in  our  new  folio  of  attractive  house  designs,  why 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine 

should  be  used,  particularly  as  interior  woodwork.  In 
addition  to  being  naturally  adapted  in  grain  and  tex' 
ture  to  an  unlimited  choice  of  enameled  or  stained 
treatment,  this  wood  has  the  distinct  advantage  of 
moderate  cost  — a  most  important  consideration. 

A  copy  of  the  folio,  together  with  finished  samples, 
will  be  sent  on  request.  Write  now. 

Ar\ansas  Soft  Pine  Is  Trade  Mar\cd 
and  Sold  b)»  Dealers  East  of  the  Rockies. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau 

421  Boyle  Building 

Little  Rock  •  Arkansas 
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BUNGALOWS 


COTTAGES 

And  Tinv  2  Storv  Uosigns 

bythelOOO.  NEW  IDEAS 

antl  Latest  Inaturos. 

Send  25c  stamps  for  100 

"SWELLERS" 

W.   J.  KEITH.   Arch't,   16C7. 
Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis 


Rest  Assured 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


itrlo 
Llghtrnd 
Mo  torblho^ 


and  freight  propald  on  n  new 
'J I  J" RANGER"  liieycle.  Writ* 
at  one*  fur  our  big  culatog  and 
special  offers.  Take  your  choice 
ini  44  Btylea,  colord  ond  eizea  in  the 
mous  "RANGER"  line. 
arvelouB  Improvamanta.  Cxtra- 
liinary  valucH  inonrl9iypric©oflfer8. 
oil  camioC  ajford  to  buy  without 
:cttin«  our  lafrst  propoaitiona 
and  Factory-to-Rlder  prices. 
Boy*,  be  a  "Ridsr  Agent"  and 
maKc  bitr  money  taking  ordera  for 
l)i<'ycle8  and  BUpplioR.  Get  our 
libvrat  terma  on  a  .sninple  to  intro* 
;duco  thonew  "RANCER". 

TIRES,  equipment,  aundrieo  anA 
overythinflf   m  tho   bicyrlo   line    at 
W'-itf 


ine 
lilt 


usutit  prices. 


Todaj/. 


ery 

CAn^Y^^'^E  COMPANY 

kllUOept.ivil7;;  Chicago 


SINCE  1881 

Pajamas  and 
Night    Shirts 

,mean  the   originality 
(Of  everything  in   ma- 
terial,style  and  manu- 
facture that  is  worthy,  at 
a  price  which  gives  maxi- 
mum value  to  the  wearer. 

Over  10,000  dealers 
recommend — 

The  MCHTutar  of  a  ^oHon!^' 


Phillips,  Owens,  Reynolds,  Matthews,  and 
Jenkins. 

A  man  named  Janson  settled  in  a  place 
where  the  people  eould  not  well  pronounce 
the  "J,"  but  called  him  "Hanson,"  hence 
that  name.  John  was  the  most  common 
given  name.  Jones  became' the  most  com- 
mon surname.  This  was  natural  because 
John's  son  was  called  "John's,"  and  from 
this  the  word  drifted  into  "Jones."  From 
the  good  old  name  "William,"  through 
mentioning  the  many  sons  of  the  many 
Williams,  we  get  Wilson,  Wills,  Willis, 
Wilkes,  Willard,  Billings,  etc. 

Much  more  interesting  is  the  way  that 
so  many  family  names  came  from  the 
trades  and  occupations  of  these  men,  and 
also  from  the  localities  in  which  they  lived. 
We  all  know  that  a  "smith"  is  a  man  who 
works  in  metals.  He  may  be  a  silver  or 
goldsmith,  or  work  in  iron,  which  is  black, 
and  thus  become  a  blacksmith.  And  he 
would  be  mentioned  as  "the  smith."  and 
later  as  "Smith."  John  the  smith  be- 
came John  Smith,  and  Peter  the  carpenter 
became  Peter  Carpenter,  while  John  the 
miller  became  John  JMiller. 

Chandler  is  a  well-known  name.  The 
original  Chandler  was  a  candle-maker, 
called  the  chandler,  and  thus  the  family 
of  Chandler  started.  The  man  who 
thatched  roofs  became  Thatcher.  The 
num  who  sold  cloth  (they  still  call  a  dry- 
goods  dealer  a  "draper"  in  England) 
became  Draper.  A  man  Avho  made  ar- 
rows was  a  fletcher,  hence  the  Fletchers. 
From  this  you  can  easily  understand  where 
the  well-known  family  names  of  Slater, 
Carter,  Saddler,  Mason,  Shoemaker, 
Hooper  (also  "Cooper,"  Imrrel-inaker), 
Cheesman,  Skinner,  Coleman,  JNTiner, 
Weaver,  Cook,  Gardner,  Archer,  Glover, 
Shepherd,  Taylor,  and  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  similar  ones  equally  well 
known,  originally  came  from. 

In  the  great  castles  and  on  the  huge 
estates  of  feudal  times  were  many  men 
employed  in  various  occupations,  who 
were  known  to  their  lords  and  to  each 
other  mainly  by  the  names  of  the  offices 
that  they  filled.  Thus,  Walter  the  steward 
became  "Walter  Stuart" — founder  of  the 
royal  house  of  Scotland  and  later  of  En- 
gland. Shakespeare's  Justic«>  Shallow  refers 
to  his  servant  as  "William  Cook,"  meaning 
"WiUiam  the  cook."  "Butler"  has  a 
similar  origin.  So  also,  we  read  of  the 
servants  of  a  great  lord. 

The  man  who  had  c!iarg(>  of  his  h;iy  to 
make  sure  horses  and  cattle  were  fed  was 
in  reality  the  warden  of  the  hay  and  was 
called  llayward.  Woodward  had  charge 
of  hewing  the  wood  for  building  and  for 
fires.  Baxter  was  the  baker.  Waters 
looked  after  the  wells.  Fowler  and  Forres- 
ter guarded  game  and  forest.  Armour  kept 
the  armor  bright. 

Names  that  originated  from  the  U)cality 
in  which  the  man  lived  are  common,  but 
many  are  so  changed  that  we  do  not 
recognize  th(>ni  because  the  old-time 
terms  for  ditches  and  woods  and  many 
such  localities  are  not  much  us<>d  to-day. 

Once  a  man  li\ed  in  Holland  in  a  great 
fi(>ld  of  roses  and  they  called  him  "liose- 
velt,"  or  rose-field.  The  man  who  livini 
with  his  family  in  a  hut  away  out  of  the 
old-time  bi^aten  paths  near  a  deep  fon^st. 
or  woods,  became  "Wood."  or  "Woods." 
If  you  will  give  thought  to  the  following 
luHiies  you  will  und(Tstand  where  the 
first  men  who  were  given  them  lived: 
Field,  Marsh,  Moore,  Lane,  Stone,  Church, 
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Every  War  -  trained  Man 
a  living  Example  of  the 
Benefits  of  Fliysical  Excercise 

There  were  over  4,791,172  men  in  the  military  service 
of  our  government  on  the  day  the  armistice  was  signed. 

The  high  degree  of  physical  fitness  attained  by  the  men 
^  who  are  returning  from  overseas  and  army  training  camps 
is  the  greatest  object  lesson  on  the  value  of  physical  train- 
ing this  nation  has  ever  had.  Outdoor  sports  will  help 
them  hold  the  gains  of  army  training.  If  you — a  civilian 
— have  been  lax  in  regard  to  physical  exercise,  reform 
your  personal  habits  and  go  into  training  to  make  your- 
self as  physically  fit  and  efficient  as  a  soldier. 

You  owe  it  to  the  nation  as  well  as  to  yourself,  to  be 
at  your  best — physically,  mentally — so  that  you  may  do 
your  part  in  meeting  the  new  demands  of  reconstruction. 

Take  up  some  form  of  athletic  activity.  It  will 
strengthen  your  physical  fibre,  steady  your  nerves,  add 
to  your  reserve  of  vitality,  and  increase  your  personal 
efficiency. 

WILSON  Sporting  Goods 

The  government  bought  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
sporting  goods  for  the  boys  in  service — much  of  it  was 
"Wilson."  Wilson's  Sporting  Goods  and  Athletic  Equip- 
ment have  been  a  big  factor  in  the  physical  training  of 
our  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Their  superiority  is  recognized  by  leaders  in  every 
sport.  The  Wilson  line  includes  equipment  and  apparel 
for  baseball,  golf,  tennis,  football,  basketball,  soccer, 
fishing,  swimming,  gymnasium  and  track. 

Sold  by  Leading  Dealers  Everywhere 

Look  up  the  Wilson  dealer  in  your  vicinity,  he  is  well 
worth  knowing  and  we  willbe  glad  to  furnish  you  his  name. 

Send  Coupon  for  Big  Free  Catalog 

Our  new  Sporting  Goods  catalog  for  spring  and  summer 
or  our  fishing  tackle  catalog  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


CHICAGO 


ly 


S.E.WILSON&CO. 


xr^^ 


NEW  YORK 


„^'  .,\<- 
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THERE  IS  WILSON  EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  SPORT 
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Sixes 


New  Victory  Model 

Over  100  Improvements 
50%  Added  Strength 


For  Men  Who  Seek 

A  More  Enduring  Six 


THIS  new  Mitchell  is  not  merely 
a    new    model.    It    is    a    new 
criterion.  It  comes  to  introduce 
new  standards  and  new  principles. 

The  improvements  number  more 
than  100.  The  advances  are  radical. 
Together  they  embody 

50%  More  Strength — 
75%  More  Endurance — 
25%  More  Economy — 
20%  Added  Beauty  and 
Comfort. 

Such  changes  denote  no  ordinary 
evolution.  They  mean  a  revolution 
in  this  type  and  class. 

The  Incentive 

We  decided  on  this  new-type  car 
two  years  ago.  Then  we  employed 
many  able  specialists  to  aid  in  its 
creation. 

They  have  done  in  two  years  what 
might  have  taken  twice  as  long,  save 
for  the  war-time  lull.  We  went  into 
truck  building,  and  our  designing 
staff  could  devote  18  months  to 
this  car. 

The  reason  for  it  lies  in  facts  which 
every  maker  knows.  The  Light  Six 
type  was  too  light.  It  was  usually 
too  small.  It  was  too  much  affected 
by  price  competition.  The  general 
standards  were  not  high  enough. 

Years  of  experience  proved  that. 


They  also  brought  out  new  require- 
ments in  a  high-grade  car.  Men 
nowadays  buy  cars  to  keep,  and  they 
expect  permanence. 

We  Face  the  Facts 

We  have  simply  faced  these  facts. 
Mitchell  pioneered  the  Six.  All  the 
world  over  Mitchell  Sixes  hold 
unique  respect.  When  higher  stan- 
dards seemed  essential,  Mitchell  was 
the  car  to  introduce  them.  So  in 
this  new  car  we  fulfill  that  obligation. 

Some  will  call  us  extremists.  They 
will  say  we  have  added  too  much, 
including  some  weight.  But  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  over-strength  in 
these  days.  The  utmost  endurance 
is  none  too  much.  There  are  tliou- 
sands  of  motorists  who  think  as  we 
do,  and  this  car  is  for  them. 

Incidental  Facts 

This  is  not  to  describe  the  car. 
More  than  100  important  improve- 
ments cannot  be  dealt  with  in  this 
space.  Write  for  our  catalog,  or  go 
over  the  car  with  your  dealer. 

But  note  that  to  a  strong  car  we 
have  added  50  per  cent  more  strength. 
To  a  many-year  development  we 
have  added  75  per  cent  endurance. 

Despite  added  weight,  we  have  re- 
duced operating  cost  by  25  per  cent. 


To  insure  finer  workmanship  and 
more  exacting  tests  we  have  spent 
$250,000  for  new  machinery  and 
equipment.  To  insure  perfection  in 
every  detail  we  have  135  trained 
inspectors. 

For  enduring  appearance,  we  use 
twice  the  usual  varnish  coats.  And 
we  use  a  costly  top.  For  comfort 
we  use  a  long  wheelbase,  long  canti- 
lever rear  springs,  a  ball-bearing 
Steering  gear. 

Yet  It  Is  $1475 

Every  one  of  these  new  standards 
means  an  added  cost.  Some  are 
quite  expensive,  as  you'll  see.  Yet 
this  new  car  still  undersells  any 
comparable  Six.  Under  present  con- 
ditions the  profit  is  very  small.  The 
price  would  be  impossible  save  for 
wonderful  factory  efficiency. 

We  build  the  complete  car — motor, 
chassis  and  body — under  scientific 
cost-reducing  methods.  Go  see  the 
result  at  your  local  Mitchell  show- 
room.    It  will  give  you  a  new  ideal. 


$1475  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Fivc-Passenger. 

120-Inch  Wheelbase. 

Six-Cylinder,  40-Horsepower  Motor. 

Three-Passenger  Roadster,  same  p^'ce. 

New-Type  Touring  Sedan,  $2175. 


MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Racine,  Wisconsin 
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Bush,    Wall,    Tree,     Roads,    or    Rhodes, 
Banks,  Lake,  Pond,  and  many  others. 

The  word  "under"  helped  greatly  in 
originating  family  names.  Perhaps  one 
man  lived  on  top  of  a  hill  and  was  called 
"Hill,"  but  a  neighbor  lived  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  or  "under  the  hill,"  as  the  ex- 
pression was  used.  He  became  "Under- 
bill." And  so  we  have  "Underwood" 
and  others.  John,  who  had  no  other 
name,  lived  by  a  chain  of  lakes.  Some 
other  man  there  was  already  called 
"Lake,"  and  still  another  man  was  called 
"Waters,"  so  the  third  man  had  to  be 
called  something  else  and  they  made  it 
"Atwater." 

At  this  point  Mr.  Stewart  might  mention 
that  the  man  who  dwelt  near  the  wading 
place  of  the  stream  would  be  called  "Ford" 
or  "Atford."  However,  he  passes  that 
opportunity,  concluding: 

Countries  and  nationalities  gave  us 
names,  such  as  English,  Irish,  French, 
Welsh,  Dane,  and  Dana,  Burgoyne  from 
Burgundy,  Cornwallis  from  Cornwall. 

At  some  localities  where  there  were  pools 
of  pure  water  the  women  would  bring  the 
clothes  to  be  washed.  This  place  became 
known  as  the  place  where  washing  was 
done,  or  "Washington,"  and  one  man  who 
lived  there  was  called  "Washington." 
England's  towns  and  parishes  and  other 
localities  give  us  York,  Kent,  Lincoln 
(another  of  our  presidents),  Carlisle,  Ban- 
croft. 

Now  for  some  of  the  names  that  we  do 
not  understand  quite  as  weU,  such  as 
Worth,  a  fort;  Weller,  a  gulf;  Thorpe,  a 
village;  Ross,  a  morass;  Pollard,  a  closely 
trimmed  tree  (you  see  some  man  lived  close 
to  such  a  tree  and  got  his  name  in  that 
way).  Peel  means  a  pond,  and  Penn  (our 
famous  William  Penn)  means  the  top  of  a 
hill.  We  know  what  "lea"  means,  and 
from  it  came  "Lee."  Holt  is  a  small 
forest  and  a  small  valley  is  a  Hope. 
Holmes,  a  flat  island;  Hyde,  a  land  mea- 
surement, being  as  much  as  one  man  could 
plow  in  a  day.  A  Hatch  is  a  flood-gate, 
Foss  a  ditch.  Hurst  a  wood;  and  a  holy 
well,  of  which  there  used  to  be  many, 
gave  us  the  name  of  HaUowell.  Foote, 
bottom  of  a  hill.  Fleet,  a  brooklet.  Beck, 
another  name  for  a  tiny  stream.  Once 
barbers  were  called  "cobs,"  and  hence  the 
name  "Cobb." 

I"  A  town  built  in  a  place  where  there  is 
much  clay  was  called  clay  town  and  men 
who  lived  there  were  clay  town  men,  and 
from  that  to  Clayton.  Or  it  may  be  new 
town  (Newton). 

We  have  Fish,  Fisher,  Crabbe,  Harte 
(a  deer),  Fox,  Bull,  Lamb,  Hogg,  Lyon 
(lion).  Crane,  Drake,  Finch,  Corbet  (a 
raven).  Bird,  Dove,  Nightingale,  W^ren 
(remember  Sir  Chi-istopher  Wren?),  Swan, 
and  an  endless  list  of  such  names.  Some- 
times a  man  would  have  a  public  house  or 
inn  and  for  a  sign  he  would  put  up  a  picture 
of  a  young  horse.  He  would  be  known  as 
John  of  the  Colt  tavern,  or  John  of  the 
Colt,  and  finally  John  Colt. 

A  man  who  sold  perch  that  he  caught 
from  his  pond  might  get  the  name  of  Perch, 
and  there  are  Pikes,  Hemngs,  Haddocks, 
Chubbs,  Bass,  and  many  other  fish. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  origin  of 
such  names  as  Root,  Weed,  Flower, 
Bush,  Plant,  and  of  men  who  sold  or  made 
or  jnendod  Coats,  Jewels,  Pipes  (Piper), 
Bell.  Man  tell,  Porch,  Post. 

Soin(>  of  the  oldest  of  names  go  back  to 
those  1  first  mentioned,  describing  the 
man  or  some  peculiarity  about  him  or 
some     distinguishing     mark,      as     Black, 


Brown,  Green,  Gray,  White,  Blue.  Os- 
good means  well  built  and  Osborn  means 
athletic.  There's  Longman,  and  we  know 
the  first  Longman  was  by  no  means  short. 
Crookshanks  (history  mentions  one  of  this 
name  among  royalty — we  call  it  "Cruik- 
shanks"  now);  Whistler  and  Singer  and 
Armstrong  we  understand  easily,  as  well 
as  Weeks,  Strong,  Small,  Eatwell,  Noble, 
Hardy,  Goodman,  Darling,  Savage,  Sweet, 
Wise,  and  Moody. 


UNCENSORED  WAR  AS  A   PORTLAND 
BOY  SAW  IT 


OERGT.  JACK  BATES,  a  Portland 
^  (Oregon)  high-school  boy  who  volun- 
teered two  days  after  war  was  declared, 
is  back  in  Portland  after  ha"\ang  been 
among  those  present  at  nearly  every  form 
of  excitement  that  infantry  fighting  has  to 
offer,  including  a  shell-wound  which  only 
modern  scientific  treatment  kept  from 
resulting  fatally.  Fred  Lockley,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Oregon  Journal,  has  woitten 
down  the  young  Oregonian's  experiences 
as  Sergeant  Bates  told  them  to  him,  and  a 
compact  little  narrative  of  modern  war 
is  the  result.  The  stories,  published 
serially  in  The  Journal,  begin  with  the 
boy's  voluntary  enlistment,  follow  him 
across,  and  teU  briefly  of  the  preliminary 
training.  On  the  morning  of  July  18  he 
went  over  the  top  near  Soissons;  it  was  his 
first  battle,  and,  thanks  to  the  lifting  of  the 
censorship,  he  gives  some  unusual  details 
about  the  behavior  of  our  early  tanks 
and  the  barbaric  fighting  customs  of  the 
Senegalese.  The  incident  of  the  "Y" 
secretary  who  told  the  boys,  when  they 
dragged  themselves  back  [to  a  rest-camp 
after  five  days  of  hellish  fighting,  that  they 
ought  to  be  glad  to  get  killed  for  their 
country,  explains  how  some  "Y"  men  in 
safe,  rear  billets,  got  themselves  disliked. 
To  quote  Sergeant  Bates'  story: 

On  the  morning  of  July  18  we  went 
over  the  top  at  Soissons.  This  was  my 
first  battle,  and  it  is  something  I  shall 
never  forget.  Our  big  tanks  generated 
so  much  heat  in  going  forward  that  the 
gasoline  tanks  caught  fire  and  exploded. 
Several  of  the  tanks  received  direct  hits 
from  heavy  shells  and  were  put  out  of 
action.  We  advanced  five  kilometers  the 
next  day,  our  troops  fighting  the  Prus- 
sian Guards.  You  can't  tell  me  that 
these  Pnissian  Guards  are  yellow.  They 
certainly  fought  bravely,  and  we  fought 
hard  for  every  bit  of  ground  we  took. 
The  French  colonial  troops  were  on  our 
right.  They  were  Moroccans  and  Sene- 
galese. They  are  terrible  fighters.  "\\Tien 
they  go  over  the  top  many  of  them  carry 
a  large  knife  in  their  teeth  and  they 
■are  regular  fighting  demons.  They  have 
a  queer  custom  of  cutting  an  ear  from 
each  German  they  kill  to  bring  back  as 
e^ddence  of  good  faith.  Our  troops  had 
very  hea\-j-  casualty  Usts  in  this  attack. 
We  had  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent, 
casualties.  One  quarter  of  these  were 
deaths.  We  were  fighting  o-\'er  an  open 
country  against  machine  guns  and  shrapnel. 

We  crossed  the  Paris-Soissons  road  and 
made  steady  progress  for  five  days. 

The  tirst  night  after  the  battle  started 
the  German  a\'iators  flew  over  us  and 
dropt     flares     to     see     where     to     bomb. 


Not*  Fi<r« 

Adjurtments  of 

Ratchet  Shifter 

Between 

Small  Gear* 


1.  Plain  Drill  \ 

2.  Left-hand  Ratchet 

3.  Right-hand  Ratchet 

4.  DOUBLE  Ratchet 

5.  Gean  Locked 


A  rapidly- drilled 
hole.with  at^'^  ''P 


The  owner  of  a  "YANKEE"  Ratchet 
Hand  Drill  No.  1 530,  comes  to  regard 
it  with  a  pride  that  is  close  to  the  affec- 
tion felt  for  a  faithful  friend.  With  its 
five  different  adjustments  you  can  do 
work  you'd  never  think  of  attempting 
with    any    drill    but   a    "YANKEE." 

Think  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
DOUBLE  Ratchet  in  cramped  space. 
The  slightest  nlo^•ement  of  the  crank 
in  either  direction  gives  continuous  for- 
ward drive  and  drills  as  rapidly  as  if 
full  turn  of  the  crank  could  be  made. 

"YANKEE" 

Ratchet  Hand  Drill  No.  1530 

Length,  lo}^  in.;   Weight,  so  ounces 

Price  $3.90 

Your   Dealer   Qtta  Supply   You 

Write  for  free  "  YAXKEE"  Tool  Book 
showing  "  I'AXKEE  "  Tools  in  action 
and  illustrating  better  U'ays  of  drilling, 
boring,     tapping    and     driving    scr^d:s. 

North  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Pluladelphia 
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The  Only  Safe  Rule  for 
Buying  Business  Letter  Paper 


When  you  don't  care  what  your  cof' 
respondent  thinks  of  you — use  the 
cheapest  paper  you  can  buy.  When 
you  do  value  his  opinion  of  your  firm  or 
of  yourself — use  the  best  you  can  get. 


The  Standard  Paper  for  Business  Stationery 

Old  Hampshire  Bond  is  not  a  cheap  papen  It 
is  made  "a  little  better  than  seems  necessary" — but 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  very  littk  more 
it  will  cost  than  ordinary  paper. 

And  there  is  a  dignity  about  an  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  letterhead — a  quiet  character  and  distinction 
that  go  very  far  toward  making  your  business 
message  more  acceptable  to  your  correspondent. 
Surely  that  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  to  you, 
and  to  your  firm,  than  the  tenth  of  a  cent  or  so 
you  save  by  using  cheap  paper. 

Your  Printer  knows  about  Old  Hamp' 
shire  Bond.  He  will  show  you  speci- 
men letterheads  and  other  business 
forms  printed  on  it.  Or  we  will  gladly 
send  you  our  Specimen  Book  contain' 
ing  suggestions.  Write  for  it  on  your 
letterhead,  please. 

Old  Hampshire  Stationery 

A  personal  writing  paper  of  character  for  every 
social  and  formal  need.  Boxed  in  a  number  of  dis' 
tinctive  sizes,  in  different  finishes,  for  both  men  and 
women.  Ask  your  stationer — or  write  for  samples. 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Massachusetts 


They  did  considerable  damage  to  us 
and  bumped  off  a  good  many  of  our 
chaps  mth  aerial  bombs.  Wo  had  hot 
coffee  only  once  during  these  five  days  of 
fighting,  and  of  course  no  other  hot  food. 
We  had  corned  willy  and  hardtack.  Dur- 
ing the  five  days'  fighting  I  was  so  excited 
I  hardly  felt  hungry  or  tired.  Occasionally 
I  would  stagger  a  little  from  weakness 
through  lack  of  food  and  sleep. 

After  five  days  of  it  the  "Ladies  from 
HeU" — the  Highlanders — reUeved  us  and 
we  went  back  to  our  rest -billet.  We 
hiked  all  night  after  five  days'  fighting, 
finally  camping  in  the  woods,  where  we 
stayed  one  day.  From  there  we  went  to 
Damartine,  a  little  French  \aUage.  Here 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  served  us  hot  chocolate, 
which  we  certainly  appreciated.  A  lot 
of  the  chaps  were  prejudiced  against  the 
"Y"  because  so  many  of  the  secretaries 
told  us  we  ought  to  be  glad  to  be  killed 
for  our  country,  but  they  themselves 
took  good  care  to  stay  back  out  of  shell- 
fire  and  not  take  any  chances  of  getting 
killed.  The  "Y"  secretaries  who  were 
wiUing  to  take  the  chances  the  boys  took 
were  certainly  appreciated  by  the  soldiers. 

After  Soissons,  Sergeant  Bates's  unit, 
the  116th  Signal  Corps,  went  by  way  of 
Paris  to  the  Toul  front,  where  they  were 
in  the  trenches  through  the  month  of 
August.  The  gaps  in  the  ranks  were  re- 
filled in  Vaueouleurs,  the  unit  was  r(H)r- 
ganized,  and  went  to  Corni\ielle.  From 
there  they  could  see  Mont  Sec,  hit  it 
captured.  Here,  on  the  word  of  Sergeant 
Bates,  the  PVench  lost  over  20,000  men  to 
take  Mont  Sec,  and  held  it  less  than 
twenty  minutes.  "They  were  fairly  ])las(- 
ed  out  of  the  place."  This  was  the  strong- 
hold the  Americans  and  French  set  out 
to  take,  and  did  take.  Sergeant  Bates 
tells  how  they  did  it: 

The  heaviest  barrage  I  saw  during 
the  entire  time  I  was  in  France  was  the 
artillery  preparation  which  preceded  onr 
going  over  the  top  at  Mont  Sec.  I 
had  been  putting  in  wires  in  No  Man's 
Land  and  rewiring  the  trenches  for  several 
days  preceding  our  attack,  and  1  was 
dead  tii-ed.  1  knew  we  were  to  go  over 
the  next  morning  and  I  thought  I  would 
get  all  the  sleep  I  could.  At  one  o'clock  our 
artillery  preparation  started.  The  whole 
sky  was  lighted  up  by  the  flashes  of  our 
big  guns.  All  :Uong  the  German  lines  we 
saw  their  star-shells.  They  hung  in  the 
air  and  seemed  to  shine  as  brilliantly  as 
the  evening  stars.  We  went  o\er  the  top 
just  before  daylight,  and,  oddly  enougii. 
just  before  we  went  over  I  saw  one  of 
the  (ierman  six-star  white  rockets  go  up, 
meaning  "All  is  well."  Five  minutes  lat^r 
things  were  far  from  well  with  the  (!er- 
mans.  Our  whole  line  of  guns  got  into 
action  at  1  a.m.,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  I  was  soaking  wet,  I  lay  down  in  the 
mud  and.slept  likea  loguntil  they  awakened 
me  to  get  ready  to  go  o\er  the  top. 

It  was  a  wonderful  sight,  as  wo  cUmhed 
out  of  the  trenches  and  started  across 
No  Man's  Land,  to  see  Mont  Sec.  It 
was  literally  ablaze.  Our  shells  w«'re 
bursting  all  over  it.  We  passed  to  the 
right  of  Mont  Sec;  the  French  went  to 
the  left.  The  (icrnums  had  an  elaltorato 
line  of  dugouts  and  tren(4ies.  Our  a\ia- 
tors  had  spotted  them  and  our  gnn< 
were  making  direct  hits  right  along.  The 
(Jerman  dugouts  were  well  luiilt  and 
their    roofs    were    made    of    concrete    ami 
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Ditto 

THE  QUICKEST  WAY  TO  DUPUCATE 

(jD 


Trad»-Mark 


Ditto-A  Duplicating  Service 

IDitto  requires  no  stencil  —  neither  is  there  any  type  to  set. 

For  Ditto  reproduces  directly  from  the  original,  made  with  a  Ditto  Typewriter 
Ribbon,  Ditto  Pencil  or  Ditto  Ink. 

Thousands  of  firms  in  m  lines  of  business  have  found  Ditto  Service 
indispensable. 

In  nwnifolding  orders  (sales  orfactoryX  invoices,  purchasing  requisitions, 
accounting  forms,  temporary  office  forms,  sales_bulletins»  price  lists, 
stock,  sheets,  drawings  (in  as  many  as  five  colors),  bUls  of  material,  card 
records,  tags  and  labels,  graph  charts.  Ditto  is  swiftest  and  cheapest. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  about  Ditto  Service. 

You  make  an  original  with  Ditto  pencil,  ribbon  or  ink. 

The  original  is  then  transferred  to  the  copying  surface  of  the  Ditto  RolU 

The  required  number  of  copies  are  run  off. 

Simple,  isn't  it.  ^^ 

And  here  are  the  advantages :      ^-^ 

1 —  SOo/o  average  reduction  in  labor  cost. 
2 — SO'^o  average  reduction  in  material  cost. 
3— absolute  accuracy. 
4 — speed. 
5  —  legibility. 
..t) — saving  in  floor  space. 

Ditto  used  to  be  called  the  Commercial  Duplicator. 

The  whole  story  is  told  in  the  Ditto  Book— write  for  it  on  your  business 

letterhead. 

DUPLICATOR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  ^^§0 

omC£S  IN  AU.  FRINCIFAL  COIES 
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STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Wniard  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 


Your  Interests  First 

To  give  still  more  definite  assurance  of  reliable 
and  efficient  battery  service  to  car-owners,  every 
authorized  Willard  Service  Station  has  subscribed 
to  the  following 

Willard  Service  and  Adjustment  Policies 


IWe  insure  every  new  Willard  Battery 
for  90  clays  from  the  date  of  purchase, 
provided  the  battery  is  registered 
immediately  at  the  nearest  Willard  Service 
Station.  If  any  repairs  are  necessary- 
during  this  period,  the  same  will  be  made 
without  charge  to  the  owner.  Recharging 
is  not  considered  repairs  and  the  owner  is 
expected  to  pay  for  any  recharging  that 
may  be  necessary. 

2    During     the     fourth,    fifth    and    sixth 
months    of    ownership,    if    a    battery 
needs  any   repairs   the   same   will   be 
made  on  a  basis  satisfactory  to  the  cus- 
tomer. 

3  During  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  months 
of  ownership,  if  repairs  are  necessary 
the  owner  will  be  given  the  option  of  pay- 
ing the  regular  charge  for  the  same  or 
he  may  exchange  the  old  battery^  for  a 
new  one  by  paying  a  fractional  part  of 
the  retail  price,  based  on  the  number  of 
months  of  service  received  from  the  old 
battery.  For  example:  If  the  battery  has 
given  eight  months  service,  the  adjustment 
price  for  the  new  battery  would  be  eight- 
twelfths  (8-12)  of  the  retail  price. 


4  Willard  Service  Stations  will  keep 
dealers'  stock  batteries  fully  charged 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  dealer,  and 
will  register  and  accept  responsibility  for 
them  under  our  service  policy,  provided 
ihey  are  not  over  six  months  old  at  the 
end  of  the  storage  period. 

5  All  questions  concerning  batteries 
which  have  not  been  registered  or 
which  may  have  attained  some  age 
at  the  time  the  car  is  delivered,  are  to  be 
settled  in  the  customer's  interest  between 
the  car  dealer  and  the  Willard  Service 
Station  dealer. 

6  Batteries  shipped  bone  dry  with  cars 
and  prepared  by  the  Willard  Service 
Station  at  destination,  will  bo  regis- 
tered by  them  at  the  same  time.  Bone 
dry  batteries  prepared  by  the  dealer 
himself  are  to  be  registered  at  the  nearest 
Willard  Service  Station  in  the  regular  w  a\ . 

7  With  motor  car  dealers  located  in 
places  where  there  is  no  Willard 
Service  Station,  the  nearest  ser^ice 
station  will  make  arrangements  with  the 
<lcaler  whereby  all  Willard  Serv'Ice  and 
Adjustment  Policies  will  be  handled 
through  the  dealer. 


You   will    find    these    poHcies   conspicuously   dis- 
played by  each  authorized  Willard  Service  Station, 

IVillarcI  Service. 
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Guaranteed 
To  Stop 
Leaks 


rmdiator 
nIeiverleak 


Will  stop   any  leak    | 
in  cooling  system    in    | 
from  five  to  ten  min- 
utes.    It  is  positively  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction   or   your  money 
will  be  refunded.      It   will    auto- 
matically seal  any  kind  of  a  leak 
or  break  from  a   pin    hole    to   a 
cracked  water  jacket. 

Radiator  repairs  at  a  repair  shop 
generally  cost  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  dollars.  You  can  do  the 
job  better  and  quicker,  as  well 
as  many  times  cheaper,  with 
RADIATOR  NEVERLEAK.  It 
is  a  liquid  and  is  simply  poured 
into  the  water  in  radiator.  No 
drawing  off  of  water  is  necessary. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  mend  the 
leaks.  We  stand  back  of  it  with 
twenty-five  years  experience  as 
Neverleak  specialists.  At  your 
dealers  or  sent  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  price — 7Sc.  Ask  for  Radiator 
Neverleak. 

^  BUFFALO  SPECIALTY    CO. 

398  Ellicott  St. 
BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


Made  By 
"The  V\^\^\^Ht\Vi^^  People" 


tire  costa  around  $40 
and  13  usually  good 
for  4000  miles  service. 

Hut  here's  the  way  to  (?et 

3000    to    6000    miles 

(uaranteed  additional 

•crvice  from  your  old  or 

new  tiro;  slip  botwccn  c!ia- 

inir  and  tubo  an  inexpensive 

Stephens  "Lock  Edge" 

RED  RELINER 

This  powerful  ro-inforcemcnt  just 
about  doublea  the  lifcof  your  casintt, 
BO  tliut  for  a  few  dollars  you  got  ser- 
vice equal  to  a  new  tire  and  obviate 
punctures  and  blow-outs. 
8t«ph*n«  "Lock  Edg*"  R«d  R«lln«rla  4  ply  heavy 
rubber  ct)atcd  I'ubric  snuc-iultv  constructed  ana 
steam  cured  od  tiro  moulds.  In  livo  nilnutos  any  one  can 
■lip  them  botwoen  thu  Iiurt  tubt]  and  casino,  or  chaniro  from 
one  tiro  to  unut  \\vr,  Thc-y  (it  perfectly,  don  t  croop  or  pinch, 
and  ai'u  Frlctlonleaa.  Tho*'Lock  Euko"  niiilfos  Ibo  rolincr 
really  un  ex^ra  iiriWo  tiro.  Thousands  of  M<itori9ta  and  prac- 
tically all  tuxlcab  and  livery  domandintf  utmost  economy  and 
reliability  of  tiro  aervicuuf.o  rclinors.  Order  ono  or  Rot  today. 
Shipped  ezpresa  prepaid  and  fully  ffuaranteed.    Prlcea: 

30x3    94.20 

30x3'^ 4.C0 


32x3>< 6.10 

31x4     6.00 

32x4     6.1s 

33x4     6.60 


34x4    $8.90 

34x4M 8.10 

35x4;4 8.40 

36x4)i 8.70 

36x5    9.30 

37x6    9.90 


Bu  looking  for  Ihe  Rrti  Rclincr  yon  really  ffH  an  extra  t  ire 
for  a/pyi'  doitara.  Dmtrra  everyivlirro  srll  Stephme  "Lark 
Etfpe*'  lifd  ItrUvere  or  you  can   order  direott  cxprcea  pre- 


Dfdlrra  everyivlirro  srll  Stephme  "Lork 

__    .  _.  e  or  you  can   on' 

paid.    Sat iafnrtion  or  money  back. 

A-  J.  STEPHENS  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Oopt.    12  Kansas  City,  Misaouri. 


railroad  rails,  with  logs  and  earth,  but 
our  heavy  shells  tore  them  all  to  pieces 
and  buried  their  occupants  under  the 
^vreckage.  Mont  Sec  was  elaborately 
tunneled.  Their  telephone  system  was 
as  elaborate  as  that  of  the  city  of  Port- 
land. We  found  much  equipment,  signal 
wire,  rockets,  flares,  and  large  amounts 
of  fresh  meats,  vegetables,  sugar,  and 
beer.  Throughout  the  tunnels  the  Ger- 
mans had  fixt  up  good  stoves  made  of 
brick  and  steel.  They  had  shower-baths 
and  very  fine  furniture  which  they  had 
taken  from  the  French  homes. 

On  the  third  day  of  our  drive  we 
pocketed  15,000  German  prisoners.  We 
were  sent  to  Saint  Andre,  where  an  at- 
tack was  expected  from  the  Eleventh 
Division  of  the  German  reserve  troops. 
It  was  expected  that  this  German  re- 
serve force  would  hit  us  on  our  flank, 
but  the  attack  failed  to  materialize. 

Sergeant  Bates's  unit  was  immediately 
thrown  into  the  Argonne,  by  forced 
marches,  to  relieve  the  35th  Division. 
He  tells  of  his    adventures  there: 

The  mines  along  the  roads  had  been 
exploded  and  the  roads  were  impassable 
for  artillery.  The  mud  was  bad  and  we 
saw  lots  of  horses  that  had  pulled  them- 
selves to  death.  The  engineers  were  doing 
splendid  work  in  filling  in  the  huge 
craters  in  the  road,  so  that  artillerj'  and 
supplies  could  come  up. 

I  saw  a  rather  spectacular  air  battle 
on  the  day  after  we  went  into  the  Ar- 
gonne. This  was  on  October  2.  A  Ger- 
man airplane  was  hovering  over  us, 
sending  wireless  messages  to  German 
batteries  so  they  could  adjust  their  fire. 
The  German  batteries  were  getting  in 
a  good  many  direct  hits  on  us.  Just  as 
the  German  plane  started  back  for  the 
German  lines  one  of  om*  chaps  dropt 
out  of  the  clouds  on  his  tail  and  gave 
him  a  burst  of  machine-gun  fire.  The 
German  plane  caught  fire  and  floated 
down  like  a  biu-ning  leaf.  We  saw  the 
observer  jump  out.  I  saw  him  tiu-n 
over  and  over  and  over.  He  struck  the 
ground  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
where  I  was.  When  Lincoln  high  school 
used  to  get  the  ball  and  make  a  goal,  I  used 
to  nearly  holler  my  head  ofif.  Well,  I 
did  the  same  thing  when  I  saw  our  chap 
drop  on  the  tail  of  this  Gorman  and  put 
him  out  of  commission.  It  was  very  es- 
sential that  oiu"  wires  be  kept  intact. 
The  German  shells  were  creating  havoc 
in  our  communication  system.  We  had 
put  in  foiu-  wires,  so  that  in  case  of  acci- 
dent at  least  one  of  them  would  be  in 
commission.  As  sergeant  of  the  Signal 
Corps,  I  was  in  charge  of,  and,  of  course, 
responsible  for,  the  proper  operation  of 
our  wires.  I  saw  a  shell  strike  near  nie 
and  sever  one  of  the  wires.  I  hurried 
to  where  the  break  had  occurred,  con- 
nected the  severed  wire,  and  began  tap- 
ping the  splice.  Just  as  I  was  finishing 
the  splicing  of  the  wire  an  infantry  platoon 
came  up.  A  77  shell,  which  is  a  little 
larger  than  oiu-  three -inch  shell,  dropt 
near  me.  When  it  exploded  it  knocked 
the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  ]>latoon, 
myself,  and  one  of  my  corporals  down. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  shell  lit  within  six 
feet  of  me.  The  force  of  its  exj)losion 
threw  me  some  distance.  The  concussion 
knocked  the  wind  out  of  me  and  knocked 
me  unconscious. 

When  I  became  conscious,  my  arm 
was  hanging  limp  at  my  side.  Thert^ 
was  no  particular  pain,  but  T  could  not 
use  my  arm.     1  jumped  into  a  shell-hole 


near  by.  Oddly  enough,  the  onlj-  sensa- 
tions that  I  seemed  to  feel  were  those 
of  intense  anger  at  the  Germans  for  in- 
terrupting me  at  my  work.  The  frag- 
ment which  hit  me  had  broken  my  elbow 
and  had  gone  on,  breaking  the  bone  in 
my  upper  arm.  I  started  back  afoot  to 
the  dressing  -  station,  which  was  about 
half  a  mile  in  the  rear.  My  arm  did  not 
hurt  much,  but  I  felt  weak  and  shaken.  It 
was  bleeding  badly,  so  they  put  a  compress 
on  it  and  four  tourniquets.  I  told  the 
oificer  and  his  sergeant  who  drest  my 
arm  to  fix  it  so  that  it  would  not  bleed,  as 
I  wanted  to  go  back  and  finish  my  job  of 
spUcing  the  wires,  and  I  also  had  in  the 
back  of  my  head  a  pretty  ardent  desire  to 
get  the  squarehead  that  had  wounded  me. 
However,  the  officer  would  not  let  me  go 
back  into  the  line.  He  asked  me  if  I  could 
walk  up  to  where  the  ambulance  would 
come  up,  whicla  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
the  rear.  1  told  him  I  thought  I  could. 
It  was  just  about  all  I  could  do  to  make  it, 
for,  before  I  got  there,  I  was  walking 
all  over  the  road  and  felt  pretty  wobbly. 

They  put  me  on  a  stretcher  with 
thr(>e  other  wounded  men,  in  a  G.  M.  C 
ambulance.  The  road  was  full  of  shell- 
holes  and  the  Germans  were  shelling  it 
constantly.  We  drove  fifteen  miles,  and 
every  rod  of  it  was  painful.  The  other 
men  suffered  badh',  for  they  were  worse 
shot  up  than  I  was.  Several  times  shells 
lit  pretty  close  to  our  ambulance,  but 
somehow  or  other  we  got  through  all 
right.  The  ambulance  took  us  to  where  we 
were  put  aboard  a  hospital-train.  But 
the  German  airmen  flew  over  the  hos- 
pital train  and  dropt  bombs,  one  of 
which  hit  a  coach,  destroying  it.  They 
cut  out  the  coach,  threw  it  oflf  the  track, 
and  Avent  on  again  to  base  hospital  3tj, 
at  Vittel. 

In  that  hospital  there  were  things  to 
see  and  understand,  poignant  details  told 
with  the  simplicity  of  utter  truthfulness. 
The  brief  account  of  how  death  came  to 
a  "badly  wounded  chap"  while  he  was 
eating  a  bunch  of  grapes  is  unforgetable. 
Mr.  Lockley  quotes  the  young  soldier: 

The  courage  of  the  chaps  who  are 
wounded  was  one  of  the  wonderful  tilings 
to  me.  I  have  seen  many  a  chap  die 
without  a  whimper.  When  you  see  fel- 
lows all  around  \ou  dying,  somehow  dying 
seems  sort  of  natural,  and  you  don't  mind 
it  much.  It's  like  seeing  your  comrades 
bumped  off  in  battle.  You  sort  of  take 
it  for  granted.  Once  in  a  while  you  see  a 
fellow  who  puts  up  a  holler  about  "going 
west,"  but  not  very  often.  I  renu^mber  a 
chap  in  th(>  hospital  near  me.  He  was  a 
foreigner.  He  had  a  flesh  wound.  He 
ke[)t  groaning  and  finally  said:  "Oh, 
orderly.  Come  and  knock  me  on  the 
head  and  put  me  out  of  my  misery." 
The  orderly  stopt  eating,  looked  up. 
and  said:  "Can't  you  let  a  man  have  lime 
to  eat  his  dinner?  Wait  till  1  have  finishiul 
my  dinner  and  111  put  you  out  of  \our 
misery,  all  right." 

On  the  other  side  of  my  cot  was  a 
chap  badly  wounded.  He  was  sitting  u|) 
in  bed  eating  a  bunch  of  gi'apes.  1  saw 
him  flinch  occasionally  as  a  twinge  of 
pain  would  gel  liini.  l)ut  he  never  said  a 
word.  I  watclied  him.  I  had  stMMi  deatli 
come  to  lots  of  tlie  hoys.  Vou  can  usually 
see  death  coming.  His  face  grew  gray 
!iiid  drawn.  His  eyes  began  to  get  glassy. 
He  could  hardly  raise  the  grapes  to  liis 
lips.  His  breatli  began  coming  a  little 
hard  and  loud,  as  if  he  was  out  of  hreatli 
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Beinji  a  thousand  times 

Right 


"RELY  ON  ME" 


qk 


N  a  great  quiet  room  of 
the  Billings  &  Spencer 
plant,  row  upon  row  of 
master  craftsmen  give  the 
best  there  is  in  them  to 
a  work  as  delicate  as  fine 
watchmaking. 

They  are  cutting,  with 
lifetime  trained  fingers, 
the  shapes  of  the  forgings 
in  great  blocks  of  solid 
steel. 

They  are  making  the 
master  dies,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  long  the  task  may 
take,  the  only  requirement 
is  absolute  accuracy — 
absolute  compliance  with 
specifications. 

For  when  that  die  is 
gripped  in  the  ram  of  a 
great  drop  hammer — when 
it  falls  with  crashing 
weight  upon  the  bars  of 
white-hot  steel — forgings 
take  shape  which  dupli- 
cate that  die  to  the  hair's 


breadth  of  an  inch.  The 
die  cutter  is  right,  not 
once,  but  a  thousand  times. 

So  it  is  with  the  men  to 
whom  fourteen-foot  ham- 
mers are  pliant  servants 
— and  the  men  who  for 
a  lifetime  have  studied 
steel — and  the  men  who  do 
nothing  all  day  long  but 
temper  dies — their  only 
goal  is  that  the  Triangle  B 
forging  shall  be  right,  not 
once,  but  always. 

This  company  is  the 
first  commercial  drop  forg- 
ing plant  in  America. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln 
entrusted  to  C.  E.  Billings 

the  forging  of  the  pistols  of  the 
Black  Horse  Cavalry,  he  made 
possible  the  beginning  of  that 
long  and  honorable  record 
which  has  culminated  in  the 
great  Billings  &  Spencer  plant 
of  today.  "Into  every  forging 
goes  our  entire  reputation." 
That  is  the  Billings  &  Spencer 
creed. 


BILLINGS 
FENCER.  CO 


I919-B.  &  S.  Co. 


Hartford 


The  First  Commercial  Drop  For^ng  Plant  in  America 
Drop  Forgings      Hand'Ex)ls      Forging  Machinery 
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Power  That  Never lails 
-Plus 
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^N  a  Stroinberg- 
equipped  ma- 
chine  power    response   is 
immediate   and  there's  enough 
to  answer  any  need.     There  is 
a  determined    drivmg   power  that   surmounts 
the  most  difficult  of  travel  obstacles. 

TheNew  Stromberg  has  demonstrated  by  repeated 

tests  that  it  consumes  far  less  fuel  in  production 

of  "sufficient"  energy.    It  increases  efficiency 

and  reduces  expense  in  a  manner  that  renders 

it  absolutely  essential  equipment  on  any  car. 

Send   name,   year    and    model   of  your 
machine   for  descriptive    literature. 

Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Co. 

Dept.  319,  64  East  25th  Street 
Chicago,  111. 


New  STI^OMBERC  Does  \\\ 

jr  CARBURE.TOR 


■illW^^^^^^^^^^ 


ii.il II iiiImi  'aMiirhiflniKsi  jKiar'inn 


from  running.     He  relaxed,  and  his  breath 
stopt.     He  had  "gone  west." 

On  October  4  the  Red  Cross  sent  a 
cable  for  me  to  my  people  so  they  would 
not  be  worried  over  the  report  of  my 
being  wounded.  The  cablegram  did  not 
arrive  here  in  Portland  till  December  20. 
It  was  held  up  somewhere  and  took  two 
mouths  and  sixteen  days  to  reach  ray 
parents.  For  that  matter,  I  have  received 
no  pay  check  since  last  July,  so  that  six 
mouths'  pay  is  due  me,  and  no  mail  reached 
me  after  the  early  part  of  August.  No 
one  will  ever  know  how  the  chaps  who  are 
badly  wounded  in  the  hospitals  long  for 
letters  from  home.  We  could  have  liought 
many  Uttle  luxuries  we  craved  while  we 
were  in  the  hospital  if  we  had  received 
our  long  overdue  pay  checks.  It  used  to 
make  me  feel  pretty  bad  to  see  badl\- 
wounded  chaps  in  my  ward,  who  knew  the\ 
couldn't  live  long,  ask  so  hopefully  for  fhf 
letters  from  home  that  never  came.  Hov- 
it  would  have  cheered  them  up  to  h&\c 
letters  from  their  loved  ones  before  they 
"went  west."  The  letters  they  were  so 
anxious  for  will  in  time  be  returned  to  their 
home  folks  unread. 

The  surgeon  felt  aroimd  in  my  torn 
arm  and  fished  out  a  fragment  of  shell 
as  large  around  as  a  lead  pencil  and  about 
an  inch  long.  He  gave  it  to  me  as  a 
souvenir.  1  put  it  at  the  head  of  my 
bed  to  keep,  but  it  had  bits  of  flesh  stick- 
ing to  its  jagged  sm-face,  and  as  it  drew 
the  flies  to  my  cot  1  threw  it  away.  My 
arm  had  become  infected  and  paralyzed. 
They  treated  me  with  the  Daiken  solution 
every  two  hours.  They  cut  my  arm  open 
and  ran  tulies  through  the  flesh  through 
which  they  ran  this  Daiken  solution.  It 
saved  my  arm.  The  surgeon  told  me  it 
had  saved  the  arms  and  legs  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  wounded  soldiers  during 
tliis  war.  They  also  practise  drhridr- 
iiicnl.  whicli  is  very  hcl])ful.  1  know  it 
was  in  my  case.  Tlio  the  incision  is  much 
larger,  (he  wound  heals  more  quicklj'. 

From  this  evacuation  hospital  I  went 
to  base  hospital  11."),  at  Vichy,  where 
Vidiy  water  gets  its  name.  I  left  then> 
October  20  for  Savennoy,  near  St.  Nazaire. 
ami  (hence  to  Brest.  I  Avas  put  aboard 
tile  PncAihoittiis,  formerly  (he  (Jerman 
-liip  Pn'ncefts  Irene.  We  left  Brest  Novem- 
btr  <>  and  docked  at  Newport  News  Novem- 
ber 20.  We  had  IMi  wouiuled  men  aboard. 
Two  of  the  gas  cases  died  on  the  way  over. 
It  .seemed  as  if  a  dark  cloud  had  rolled 
from  the  sky  when  our  wireless  picked  out 
of  the  sky  the  news  of  the  signing  of  the 
:n-niistice  on  November  11. 

1  have  a  wound  tluit  will  probably  1  <> 
rateii  somewhere  KetwtH'u  ten  per  cent, 
and  thirty  percent,  disability.  Every  ni:  n 
with  a  ten  per  cent,  disability  or  more  is 
given  an  opportunity  t(»  prepare  himself 
for  a  vocation  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  dov- 
erument.  He  is  given  free  tuition  in  any 
college  or  technical  school  he  cares  to  at- 
t(Mid  and  is  j)aid  8().")  |>er  month,  or  his 
regular  army  pay,  whichever  hai>j)ens  to 
be  th(>  largtT.  wliile  he  is  securing  his 
(>ducatioii.  Whether  it  takes  one  y<'ar  or 
four,  and  whether  lie  wants  to  be  a  plumber 
or  a  i)reacher,  a  lawyer  or  a  bricklayer, 
is  all  the  sanu^  to  the  Oovernmen(.  I 
iiin  going  to  (ake  (he  coin-se  in  fishery. 

My  grandfather  Heese  enlisted  in  the 
(^i\  il  War  when  he  was  17.  Ancestors  of 
l>otli  n\y  mother  and  my  father  served  in 
the  Re\olutionary  War.  If  Abner  Bar- 
low and  Captain  Cluggage.  my  father's 
and  mother's  forbears,  could  fight  for 
liberty  in  177(i.  why.  m,v  two  brothers 
and  myself  decided  that  we  could  fight 
for   liberty   in    101 7- IS. 
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Packard  Price  Insurance 

In  fairness  and  justice  to  all  purchasers  of  Packard 
transportation  units,  whether  Packard  Trucks  or  the 
famous  Twin  Six  Passenger  Cars,  we  wish  to  make  plain 
our    position    regarding    prices    for    the    coming    year. 


[HE  Packard  policy  is  nothing  short 
of  absolute  insurance  of  your  in- 
vestment at  present  price  quota- 
tions.  If  at  any  period  during  1919, 
by  reason  of  lower  costs  of  material 
and  labor,  or  for  any  other  reason,  this 
Company  finds  it  possible  to  make  a  price 
reduction,  this  reduction  will  not  only  be 
made,  but  made  retroactive;  and  we  will 
refund  to  every  previous  1919  purchaser  the 
full  amount  of  the  difference  between  the 
price  he  paid  and  the  new  price. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  production  costs 
should  increase  and  a  higher  price  become 
necessary,  the  present  purchaser  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  investment,  as  the  new  price 
will  apply  only  to  those  whose  orders  are 
received  after  the  change  is  announced. 

As  we  stated  some  weeks  ago,  Packard 
prices  are  carefully  and  accurately  based  on 
the  cost  of  material  and  labor.  There  was 
no  artificial  inflation  during  the  war,  and 
costs  have  not  decreased  since  we  last 
manufactured  for  private  consumption, 
consequently  there  is  no  leeway  for  a  price 
reduction  now. 

If  a  reduction  becomes  possible  every 
present  buyer  sees  his  investment  protected 
and  insured. 

This  policy,  while  unique  in  the  auto- 
mobile world  today,  is  consistent  with 
Packard  policy,  and  seems  to  us  the  most 
fair  and  straight-forward  way  of  meeting 
present  conditions. 


Were  we  to  make  a  guarantee  that  present 
prices  would  be  maintained,  it  would  mean  a 
one-sided  bargain  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer, 
as  it  would  prevent  us  giving  the  buyer  a 
reduction,  should  material  and  labor  costs 
justify  a  reduction. 

The  Packard  Company  makes  a  greater 
percentage  of  all  the  parts  that  enter  into  its 
car  than  is  made  by  any  other  fine  automo- 
bile concern  in  America.  It  does  this  because 
it  cannot  buy  and  assemble  parts  that  are 
up  to  the  Packard  Standard  of  service  and 
quality. 

Skilled  labor  of  necessity  enters  very  largely 
into  the  production  of  so  beautiful,  so  simple 
and  so  proficient  a  mechanism. 


H 


1? 


The  net  result  is  that  the  upkeep  of  a 
Packard  Twin  Six  is  less  than  that  of  com- 
promise cars  at  half  or  two-thirds  the  Pack- 
ard price. 

To  the  man  who  can  afford  the  first  cost, 
a  Packard  delivers  utility  value  for  every  dol- 
lar of  his  investment,  greater  economy,  less 
depreciation;  and  it  does  not  ask  him  or  his 
family  to  compromise  in  the  service,  the 
comfort,  the  safety  of  their  motoring. 

From  present  indications  there  will  not  be 
enough  of  either  Packard  cars  or  trucks  to 
meet  the  demand  this  year. 

Trucks  are  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 
Your  order  for  a  Packard  Twin  Six  passen- 
ger car  of  any  model  should  be  registered 
with  your  Packard  dealer  at  once  to  insure 
late  spring  delivery. 


tf 


'Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  One 


yy 


Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit 

Transportation  Specialists—for  freight  or  passenger  service  by 
high  road  or  air  route — Trucks,  Passenger  Cars  and  Airplanes 
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Full  Stew^art  Powder 
Usea  for  Driving 

The  Stewart  method  of  applying  power  delivers  more  than  90 
per  cent  to  the  rear  wheels.      It  makes  the  springs,  instead  of 
the    tires,    absorb   starting,   stopping   and    road    shocks.       This 
lengthens    the    life    of   tires    and    truck.     It    reduces    gasoline 
consumption. 


Power  is  utilized  as  fully  at  three 
miles  an  hour  as  at  full  speed.  It 
gives  full  power  value  even  at  the 
start,  whether  on  the  level  or  on  a 
steep  grade.  These  features  are 
uncommon  in  motor  trucks. 

Let  a  Stewart  dealer  explain  why 
this  is  true.  He  will  be  glad  to  show 
the  construction  that  eliminates 
loss  of  power  in  the  Stewart. 

Stewart  price  is  $200  to  $300  below 
the  average  for  trucks  of  equal 
capacity. 


Stewarts  have  600  to  700  fewer 
parts.  Adjustments  that  invite 
tinkering  and  tampering  have  been 
eliminated. 

Lubrication  is  simple  smd  accessi- 
ble. There  are  fewer  grease  cups 
and  places  to  oil.  Stewarts  are  de- 
signed to  be  fool-proof. 

Thousands  of  Stewarts  are  used 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
in  24  foreign  countries.  They  are 
giving  daily  service  In  more  than 
200  different  lines  of  business. 
Some  are  operated  In  fleets  of  5 
to  50. 


STEWART  MOTOR  CORPORATION 
Buffalo.  New  York 


TRUCKS 


QUANTITY 


Cost  less  to  buy 

(Compare  the  Value) 

Cost  less  to  run 

(Ask  Stewart  Owners) 

Give  longer  service 

(In  five  years  no  Stewart 
has  woro  outj 


^: 


-V 


^  Ton  Chassis     - 

$1050.00 

1      Ton  Chassis     - 

1575.00 

V/2  Ton  Chassis    - 

1975.00 

2      Ton  Chassis     - 

2575.00 

i}.i  Ton  Chassis     - 

3500.00 

'f.  o.  b.  Buffalo) 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


"SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST"  IN 
THE  WAR 


WE  may  be  animals  in  om-  bodily 
make-up,  but  the  war  has  proved 
that  we  are  more  than  that,  and  the  people 
who  argued  for  a  "survival  of  the  fittest" 
on  the  zoological  plane  have  learned  some- 
thing, or  should  have  done  so.  One  of 
many  reasons  given  for  the  continued  study 
of  zoology,  observes  Dr.  Herbert  Osborn 
in  an  address  before  the  zoological  section 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  printed  in  Science 
(New  York),  is  that  the  great  problems  of 
human  society  are  "fundamentally  zoolog- 
ical." They  are  founded  on  the  facts  of 
sex,  industry,  and  other  relations  that 
exist  between  animals  to-day  as  they  exist 
between  man  and  man.  And  in  particular 
the  Great  War  may  be  looked  upon  as  an 
incident  in  the  struggle  for  existence  that 
is  going  on  everywhere  in  animate  nature. 
Dr.  Osborn  is  satisfied  that  the  "fittest" 
have  finally  come  out  on  top,  altho  he  is 
not  sure  that  the  commonly  accepted 
definition  of  this  word  will  hold.    He  says: 

"The  great  problems  of  human  society, 
racial,  sexual,  industrial,  commercial,  have 
their  basic  foundations  in  conditions  that 
are  fundamentally  zoological — that  is, 
dependent  upon  the  animal  nature  of  man 
and  having  their  roots  far  back  in  the  soil 
of  animal  life  of  which  man  is  a  part,  even 
if  he  is  the  most  recent  and  dominant  of 
the  process  of  evolution. 

"Whether  we  will  or  not,  we  must  recog- 
nize these  inherited  conditions  and  capaci- 
ties of  our  species  and  may  well  consider  in 
what  regard  the  fundamental  laws  of 
evolution  apply  to  present-day  problems 
of  human  development.  Shall  we  still  ad- 
here to  the  idea  of  brute  force  as  the 
determining  factor  in  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  or  shall  we  adjust  our  vision  to  the 
conception  of  ideas  of  justice,  morality, 
love  for  the  beautiful,  and  of  ethical 
standards  as  the  highest  and  most  advanced 
product  of  that  great  force  of  evolution 
which  we,  as  zoologists,  most  confidently  ac- 
cept as  the  method  of  the  universe?  Shall 
we  do  our  utmost  to  preserve  and  develop 
these  latest,  finest,  most  attractive  prod- 
ucts of  evolution  or  permit  them  to  de- 
generate like  vestiges  of  unused  organs? 

"Possibly  I  may  have  been  alone,  but  I 
suspect  that  many  of  my  zoological  friends 
have  found  the  past  few  months  a  time  of 
soul-searching  questioning  and  review  of 
our  accepted  beliefs  in  organic  evolution, 
to  discover,  if  possible,  whether  there  is  any 
warrant  for  the  claim  that  they  can  be 
made  to  support  and  justify,  even  in  dis- 
torted form,  such  unspeakably  inhuman 
activities  as  have  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  attempt  to  establish  domination  for  a 
self-styled  superior  race.  Of  coiu"se,  we 
may  now  interpret  the  result  if  we  choose 
as  estabhshing  the  place  of  the  triumphant 
side  in  the  contest,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
need  stop  to  argue  concerning  the  'fittest' 
in  this  'struggle  for  existence.'  There  is 
too  much  to  bo  done,  too  many  vital  issues 
at  stake  for  human  progress  in  the  immedi- 
ate future,  and  all  our  resources  in  thought 
and  action  will  be  demanded  in  their  solu- 


tion. But,  granting  all  this,  must  we  not 
face  the  cold  fact  that  our  basic  principle 
in  organic  evolution  is  capable  of  mis- 
interpretation or  misapplication  when  it  is 
in  any  way  possible  for  it  to  be  invoked  as 
the  justification  for  starting  such  a  train  of 
misery  and  death  to  the  nations  of  the 
whole  world?  It  takes  remarkable  opti- 
mism concerning  the  betterment  of  mankind 
as  the  results  of  this  war  (and  unquestion- 
ably betterment  may  come  in  many  regards) 
in  order  to  feel  that  the  evolution  of  our 
human  family  to  higher  conceptions  of 
order  and  cooperation  in  national  affairs 
could  not  have  been  achieved  without  the 
tremendous,  monstrous  cost  of  such  a  war. 

"  Ought  we  not  in  all  fairness  to  a  biolog- 
ical principle  which  we  believe  to  have 
been  the  basis  of  all  our  achievements  in 
morality,  altruism,  and  ethical  standards 
of  human  society  to  see  if  possible  that  its 
basic  principles,  its  proper  interpretations, 
and  its  proper  results  are  so  imprest  upon 
our  biological  thought  and  policies  of 
education  that  zoology  as  a  science  can 
never  again  be  charged  with  such  infamous 
doctrine  as  a  support  for  the  divine  right  of 
kings  or  the  origin  of  a  world-war  such  as 
has  agonized  the  nations  of  the  present  day? 

"The  growth  and  progress  of  science 
itself  have  so  much  at  stake  that,  even  with  a 
narrow,  selfish  interest  in  the  advancement 
of  our  special  branch  of  study,  we  can  not 
be  indifferent,  but  as  part  of  a  greater 
educational  world  and  a  still  greater  world 
of  human  activity  we  owe  it  to  ourselves 
and  our  science  that  our  principles  be  not 
only  well  established,  but  that  they  are 
correctly  interpreted  to  the  world  at  large. 
We  have  here  not  only  a  great  aim,  but  a 
great  and  most  significant  opportunity. 
If  om*  statesmen  can  be  brought  to  think 
and  act  on  the  basis  of  a  most  enlightened 
biological  interpretation  of  the  world  and 
human  society,  I  believe  we  need  have 
little  fear  for  the  safety  of  future 
generations." 


THE    SPRING  WAR  ON  VARIOUS 
"BUGS" 


THE  spring  offensive  against  insect  and 
vegetable  parasites  is  already  due  in 
parts  of  our  country,  and  the  area  of  con- 
flict AviU  spread  steadily  northward.  The 
damage  done  by  parasites  to  plants  is 
very  great,  and  neglect  of  spraying  often 
causes  great  damage.  Weapons  used  in 
the  "drive"  on  insects  are  sprayers  of 
various  types — the  bucket  pumps  suitable 
for  use  in  a  garden;  the  comprest-air 
sprayers,  which  are  partly  filled  with  the 
spray  mixture,  then  closed  and  ait'  pumped 
in,  exerting  pressure  upon  the  liquid  and 
forcing  it  out  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray; 
the  dusters,  which  consist  of  various  forms 
of  bellows  or  blowers  operated  by  hand, 
discharging  sulfur  evenly  and  economically. 
The  use  of  these  weapons  and  the  choice 
of  deadly  agents  to  be  employed  as  am- 
munition are  discust  in  The  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden  Bidletin  (St.  Louis, 
February).     Says  this  publication: 

"  The  use  of  chemicals  for  destruction  of 
insect  pests  had  its  origin  with  the  advent 
of  the  Colorado  potato-beetle',  about  1870. 
The  spread  of  this  insect  was  so  rapid 
that  it  was  feared  that  growing  of  potatoes 
was  doomed.  A  trial  of  spraj-ing  the 
tops  with  Paris  green  succeeded  so  well 
that  it  gave  rise  to  the  use  of  chemicals 
for  the  control  of  other  rapidly  increasing 


hock  Absorber 
To  The  Body 

Not  only  that,  but  the  fa- 
mous innercushionis  anon- 
conductor  of  heat  or  cold. 

The  Original  and  Genxiine 


CUSHION  SHOES 


J.P.SNITH  SHOE  CihJOflN  EBISERrS  SHOE  CH 

Mali«r3  of  Meni  Shoes Makers  cf  WomenSShoas 

Chicago  Buffalo 

HBBBFS 
Extra  comfort  at  no      'i       * 
extra  cost  in  these 
"easiest    shoes    on 
earth."     It's  all  in  the 
cushion. 

If  there  is  no  Dr.  A 
Reed  dealer  in  your 
city,  write  us. 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority  quickly  beconiei 
plain  to  the  mau  or  woman   wlio  investigates. 


How 
Much  Gas 
Is  In  Your  Tank? 


Never  again  need  you  be  bothered 
with  this  vexing  question.      It  is 
answered  for  all  time  to  come  by 

THE 


No  matter  where  the  tank  is  located,  this 
wonderfully  simple  gauge  is  always  before 
you — on  the^instrument  board. 
The  Gasograph  is  always  accurate.  You 
always  know  liow  much  gas  is  in  your  tank. 
No  more  getting  out  to  see.  No  more  meas- 
uring with  a  stick. 

The  Gasograph  is  as  beautifully  made  as  your 
speedometer  and  just  as  necessary.  Easy  to 
install.  No  springs,  floats  or  wires. 
Save  time,  trouble  and  delay.  Get  a  Gaso- 
graph today.  It  fits  all  cats  having  gravity 
or  vacuum  feed. 

For    tanks     $"7.00 

under  seat         ' 

For    tanks    $7. 50 

in      rear        ' 
Order  direct  from  us  or  through  your  dealer. 
State  make  and  year  of  your  car.      Address 

New    Standard    Adding    Machine    Co. 
Dept.  2  D  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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"The  Most  Trustworthy 
Tires  Buiir 

Your  motor  car  is  exactly  as  good  as 
its  tires. 

It  can't  be  better,  for — without  tires — 
it  will  not  carry  you  a  single  mile. 

Doubtful  tires  make  even  the  best  car  a  doubtful 
reliance.  You  must  be  able  to  trust  your  tires  day  or 
night,  storm  or  sunshine,  city  street  or  country  road. 

Service,  comfort,  even  your  own  safety  and  that 
of  those  who  ride  with  you,  depend  on  trust- 
worthy tires. 


TIRES 


are  tires  founded  on  the  obser- 
vation, experience  and  study  of 
Barney  Oldfield,  the  greatest  tire 
user  in  the  world — a  man  who 
has,  for  nearly  20  years,  earned 
his  living  on  tires— trusted  his  life 
to  them — on  track  and  speedway 
— on  roads  of  every  state,  in 
every  kind  of  weather  and  going. 

Barney  Oldfield  designs  and 
builds  these  tires  for  you,  and 
recommends  them  as  "The  most 
trustworthy  tires  built." 


A  strong  and  resourceful  com- 
pany has  been  formed  and 
financed  to  supply  your  Oldfield 
Tires.  These  tires  are  already 
being  delivered  to  distributors. 
You  wlill  soon  see  them  on 
sale  everywhere — in  every  size, 
fabric  or  cord,  plain  or  anti- 
skid. 

But  you  will  find  them  in  only 
one  quality — the  highest — the 
quality  Barney  Oldfield  is  will- 
ing to  recommend  to  you. 


THE  OLDFIELD  TIRE    CO. 


BARNEY  OLDFIELD 

PNBaiOVNT 

CLEVBLAND.O. 


Tire  Merchants — 

The  right  to  sell  Oldfield  Tires  is  a  supremely  valuable 

asset  to  any  tire  dealer  and  distributor. 

This  distinction  will  givi  you  first  call  on  the  tire  business 

of  your  territory. 

Your  territory  may  still  be  open. 

Grasp  this  opportunity  and  assure  yourself  a  permanent 

affiliation  that  will  enable  you  to  grow  with  us,  as  we 

expand  the  scope  of  this  business. 

Write  or  wire  for  applies  tion  blank. 
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PHONOGRAPH 

1^  needles  to  change 
Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  phonographs 


William  and  Mary  Art 
Model — American  walnut 
finish — Pathe  perfect  tone 
control;  Pathe  reproduc- 
er. Sapphire  ball;  Uni- 
versal tone  arm;  rich 
metal  trimming; 
silent  motor 


JoiAjiy  a   oJajckp  aj'     oVoILay 


The  Pathe  Sapphire  Ball  runs 
smoothly,  silently,  without 
wear.  The  clear,  round  tones 
of  the  music  flow  from  the 
records;  are  not  scratched  off. 
No  needles  to  change;  no 
needles  to  wear  the  records; 
always  ready  to  play. 

The  design,  workmanship  and 
selected  woods  of 
the  simple  instru' 
ments  at  $32.50,  or 
the  more  elaborate 


Art   Models,   are    of 
quality    and    standard - 
best. 


one 
-the 


In  addition  all  Pathe  models 
have  a  scientifically  dc 
signed  wood  tone  chamber, 
ehminating  the  blasting  and 
metallic  sounds  in  loud  rec' 
ords.  With  the  Pathe  Con- 
troUa  you  can  pLiy 
any  record  loudly 
or  softly  with  the 
same  Sapphire  Ball. 


hin  r  -,  A  big  beautiful 
■'^"•'■'cabinet.  Ma- 
hogany or  oak  (golden 
or  fumed);  Universal 
tone  arm;  Pathe  per- 
lect  tone  control;  Pathe 
reproducer,  S  apph  ire 
ball;  silent  motor. 
All  wood  tone  ^,  ._ 
chamber  'PI^O 


Keep  up  'With  Broadway 

Path6  has  the  latest  hits — first  and 
best — usually  six  to  eight  weeks  ahead 
— one'Steps,  jazzes  and  fox'trots  craze; 
the  newest  songs  while  Broadway  is 
still  whistling  them. 

Played  with  the  Sapphire  Ball,  Pathe 
records  are  guaranteed  to  play  1,000 
times. 

Goto  the  Pathd  dealer  in  your  town; 
hear  the  liquid  tone  of  the  Pathe  played 
with  the  Sapphire  Ball.  Your  car  will 
hear  the  superiority  of  the  Pathg  tone. 

PATHE   FRERES    PHONOGRAPH  CO. 

'  Eugene  Ji.  IVidman,  Trea. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Tlie  Pathi  Freres  PhonoKrapK  Company,  Limited 
Toronto,  Can. 


AJ-,  jf.  Mahogany  or 
^^°-  ^°  oak  (golden 
or  fumed);  Universal 
tone  arm;  Pathe  iwr- 
fect  tone  control;  Pathe 
reproducer,  S  app  li  ire 
ball;  silent  motor. 
All  wood  tone  ^,,- 
chamber  9^^" 
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insect  pests.  At  present  the  methods  of 
control  have  developed  so  as  to  embrace 
the  majority  of  injurious  insects  and  have 
relieved  the  plant  world  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  the  depredation  caused  by  these 
parasites. 

"  The  application  of  chemicals  for  con- 
trol is  based  upon  the  understanding  of  the 
feeding  habits  of  the  insects  as  well  as 
partially  upon  the  life  histories  and  in- 
ternal structures  of  their  bodies.  The 
insects  may  be  di\aded  into  two  groups, 
according  to  their  feeding  habits — the 
chewing  and  the  sucking.  The  former 
have  biting  mouth  parts  constructed  to 
eat  the  foliage,  and  usually  may  be  killed 
by  an  application  to  the  fohage  of  stomach 
poisons.  The  best  of  such  poisons  are 
Paris  green  (five  ounces  Paris  gi-een,  one 
pound  lump  lime,  fifty  gallons  water); 
arsenate  of  lead  (two  pounds  to  fifty 
gallons  water) ;  and  hellebore  (one  ounce 
to  one  gallon  water).  Of  these,  the  ar- 
senate of  lead  is  the  most  effective,  com- 
bining strong  poisoning  and  sticking 
qualities.  Hellebore  is  desirable  for  short 
duration  use,  losing  its  effectiveness  in 
four  or  five  days. 

"  The  sucking  insects  derive  their  food 
by  inserting  their  beaks  through  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaf,  fruit,  or  bark,  and  sucking 
out  the  internal  juices.  It  is  useless  to 
apply  a  stomach  poison  for  this  type,  as 
up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no 
preparation  devised  which  would  pene- 
trate the  outer  surface  of  the  leaf  without 
injuring  the  internal  tissues.  Therefore, 
the  second  class  of  insects  must  be  killed 
by  contact  sprays,  i.e.,  by  chemicals  ap- 
plied directly  to  their  bodies.  The  con- 
tact poisons  include  commercial  lime- 
sulfur,  kerosene  emulsion,  and  tobacco 
extract.  The  kerosene  emulsion  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  half  a  pound  hard  soap 
in  hot  water,  adding  two  gallons  kerosene, 
and  later  diluting  in  from  five  to  fifteen 
parts  of  water,  depending  upon  tlie  tyjjc 
of  insect  and  the  kind  of  foliage.  The 
commercial  tobacco  extract  contains  nico- 
tin  sulfate.  The  usual  dilution  of  this 
substance  when  sprayed  is  one  to  five 
hundred  parts  of  water  or  even  weaker, 
depending  upon  the  tenderness  of  the  insect 
skin. 

"  Advantage  has  also  been  taken  of  the 
suffocating  properties  of  certain  gases  for 
destroying  insects,  particularly  in  stored 
products.  These  chemicals  are  known 
as  fumigants.  Carbon  bisulfid  (one  pound 
to  each  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  space) 
is  a  fumigant  very  commonly  used.  The 
material  to  be  treated  is  placed  in  a  tight 
receptacle  or  room  and  the  chemical 
poured  into  shallow  dishes.  As  the  car- 
bon bisulfid  is  a  heavier  gas  than  air, 
the  dishes  should  be  located  above  the 
material  to  be  fumigated.  Sulfur  mixed 
with  lime  and  painted  upon  heating  i)ipes 
also  throws  off  fumes  injurious  to  tender- 
bodied  insects.  The  most  active  funiiga- 
tive  agent,  however,  is  hydrocyanic  gas, 
made  by  combining  water,  sulfuric  a«id, 
and  potassium  cyanid  in  the  ratio  of  three 
ounces  water,  one  ounce  sulfuric  acid, 
and  one  ounce  potassium  cyanid  or  sodium 
cj'auid.  Fumigation  with  this  gas  should 
be  done  at  niglit.  and  all  j)lant  .surfaces 
should  be  dry,  failure  to  i)l>serve  eitluT 
of  these  precautious  resulting  in  injury  to 
the  plants.  The  gas  is  a  deadly  poison  to 
liuinan  beings  as  well  a.s  insec'ts,  so  th;it 
extraordinary  caution  nnist  be  used  in  its 
application.     Ctunmonly,     tlie     water     is 
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placed  iu  an  cartben  vessel  and  tlie  sul- 
furic acid  poured  slowly  into  it.  The 
potassium  cyanid  is  then  wrapt  in  a  piece 
of  cloth  and  dropt  into  the  vessel,  the 
operator  leaving  the  room  quickly.  Fumi- 
gation with  tobacco  is  now  done  by  the 
use  of  specially  prepared  papers  saturated 
with  a  solution  of  nicotin  sulfate.  These 
are  twisted  in  a  funnel  shape  and  ignited, 
producing  a  thick,  suffocating  smoke. 

"  Occasionally,  substances  like  lime, 
tobacco-dust,  naphthalene,  etc.,  have  the 
power  of  repelling  insects  by  their  odor 
and  are  thus  effectively  used  in  powder 
form." 


WHAT  ARMY  GAS-MASKS  WILL  NOT  DO 


CAN  army  gas-masks  be  used  in  the 
industries  for  protection  against  poi- 
sonous and  irritating  gases?  Inquiries 
received  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines  show  a  general  belief  on  the  part 
of  the  public  that  this  type  of  mask  will 
protect  the  wearer  under  all  conditions 
against  any  gas  whatsoever,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  more  cumbersome  mine- 
rescue  breathing  apparatus.  This  beUef, 
altho  erroneous,  will  no  doubt  be  further 
confirmed,  the  Bureau  thinks,  by  dis- 
charged soldiers  who  have  been  trained 
in  the  use  of  the  gas-mask  and  have  been 
taught  that  it  gives  them  absolute  pro- 
tection against  aU  gases  used  in  warfare 
or  likely  to  be  used.  These  men  will  not 
realize  that  out  in  the  open  battle-field 
the  percentage  of  gas  can  never  be  as 
large  as  in  the  confined  spaces  of  a  factory. 
A  mask  may  afford  protection  under  out- 
door conditions  and  break  down  indoors 
where  there  is  a  greater  concentration  of 
gas.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  we  are 
told,  that  the  absorbents  in  the  army 
respirator,  which  filter  out  the  poisonous 
gas,  are  specially  designed  for  the  gases 
used  in  warfare,  and  do  not  protect 
against  the  more  common  industrial  gases, 
such  as  illuminating,  natural,  producer, 
and  blast-furnace  gas.  In  view  of  these 
limitations  of  the  army  gas-mask,  which, 
if  not  realized,  will  lead  to  serious  acci- 
dents and  fatalities,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  just  issued  from  its  Pittsburg  Experi- 
ment Station  (February  11)  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  industrial  use  and  limitations 
of  dust-respirators,  gas-masks,  and  oxy- 
gen-breathing apparatus.  We  quote  as 
follows : 

"Protection  from  dust  and  liquid  mists 
is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  simple  dust- 
respirator,  which  removes  these  particles 
by  means  of  a  filter  of  moist  sponge, 
cotton,  or  wool  pad,  porous  paper,  or 
even  a  very  fine -mesh  metallic  gauze. 
The  respirator  may  enclose  the  mouth 
and  nose  only,  or  it  may  be  comljined 
with  a  face-mask  containing  eye-pieces  if 
the  eye  must  also  be  protected.  The 
simple  'pig -snout'  respirator  containing 
a  moist  sponge  has  been  on  the  market 
for  years.  It  is  highly  uncomfortable  to 
wear,  rather  insufScient  for  removing  fine 


Now  I  understand 


Being  modest,  and  knowing  very 
little  about  advertising,!  have  never 
quite  understood  how  a  few  ads  of 
mine  could  induce  over  a  million 
men  to  use  Mennen's  Shaving 
Cream. 

A  conversation  I  overheard  in 
a  Pullman  the  other  day  cleared  up 
the  mystery.  It  seems  it  wasn't  my 
ads  that  did  it  at  all. 

They  were  talking  about  advertis- 
ing—appeared  to  know  all  about  it. 

"It  isn't  always  advertising  that 
sells  goods,"  said  one.  "Take 
Mennen's  Shaving  Cream  for  ex- 
ample. Its  advertising  ij  written 
by  a  mere  amateur  who  talks  about 
himself  more  than  about  theCream. 
Yet  I  understand  that  in  a  very 
short  time  this  Cream  has  won 
leading  rank  in  sales.  That  is 
simply  because  it's  a  great  shaving 
preparation— the  finest  I  everused." 

"That  so.?"  inquired  the  other 
man,  "I  never  tried  it." 

"Then  you  don't  know  what  a 
perfect  shave  feels  like.  Why  hon- 
estly, Mennen's  actually  makes  you 
en/oy  shaving.  You  don't  have  to 
rub  it  in.  It  works  perfectly  with 
cold  water.  The  lather  holds  three 
rimes  as  much  moisture  as  anything 


I  ever  used — never  dries  on  the 
face.  And  say!  You  can  hoe  the 
stubble  oflF  like  scraftrng  cream  off 
a  pan  of  milk." 

Well,  sir,  that  man  raved  about 
Mennen's  for  ten  minutes  and  actu  - 
ally  made  the  other  chap  promise 
to  buy  a  lube  that  night. 

Get  the  point?  Every  man  who 
uses  Mennen's  goes  around  the 
country  boosting  for  it — sort  of  an 
endless  chain  of  personal  recom- 
mendation. 

I  know  it  couldn't  have  been 
my  ads — even  though  I  never 
heard  of  a  man  who  had  tried  one 
of  my  12  cent  demonstrator  tubes 
without  loosening  up  for  a  full-sized 
tube  after  two  or  three  Mennen 
shaves. 

There's  probably  one  of  those 
coupon  things  below  if  you  want  a 
demonstrator  tube. 

( Me7i7ien  Salesmau) 


Send  12c  for 
the  Demon' 
strator   Tube 


JIM  HENRY 

House  of  Mennen 

42  Orange  St,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Dear  Jim: 

Most  of  my  friends  use  Mennen's  and  talk  about  it 
Guess  I'll  have  to  come  through, 
for  a  Demonstrator  Tube 


Here's 


cents 


Name 


Addrtit 
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You  who  have  served  have 
learned  to  judge  true  worth  in 
men  and  things — 

And  it  is  natural,  now  that  you  are  going 
back  into  civil  life,  that  you  will  continue  to 
judge  by  the  war-time  standard  oi real  value. 

For  this  reason  particularly,  we  know  that  you 
will  appreciate  Michaels-Stern  Value-First  Clothes. 
For  they  are  not  only  styled  smartly  and  tailored 
well,  but  they  have  real  value — they  give  the  mosr 
for  the  money. 

Value  is  woven  into  the 
cloth, 'u^/z/^' is  tailored  into  the 
garment,  vuilue  is  expressed  by 
smarter  style  and  finer  fit.  In 
fact,  value  has  been  for  more 
than  a  half-century  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  Michaels- 
Stern  Value-First  Clothes. 

"  Vy  HAT  Good  Clothes  Did  For  Me"— a  success- 
story  reprinted  from  the  American  Magazine 
will  be  sent  free  on  request.    Address  Michaels.  Stern 
&  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


\nr        AdichiteJs  '  Sterrv 
ALUE-pRSTQOTHES 


$25  to  $60— At  Valve-First  Dealers 
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dust,  and  most  workmen  prefer  to  tie  a 
large  handkerchief  over  their  nose  and 
mouth.  Some  improvement  has  been 
made  in  recent  years,  but  on  the  whole  a 
really  efficient  and  comfortable  dust- 
respirator  that  workmen  will  wear  con- 
tinuously is  yet  to  be  devised." 

Returning  to  the  army  gas-»mask,  the 
writer  reminds  us  that  it  consists  of  a 
face-piece  of  rubber  and  cloth  fabric, 
containing  eye-pieces  and  connected  by  a 
rubber  tube  to  a  canister  containing 
charcoal  and  soda-lime  for  filtering  out 
the  inhaled  air.  The  whole  is  supported 
in  a  knapsack  slung  from  the  neck.  He 
goes  on: 

"The  army  gas-mask  is  by  no  means 
the  protective  appUance  that  it  is  popu- 
larlj^  believed  to  be.  It  does  not  afford 
universal  protection  against  all  gases, 
nor  can  it  ever  be  used  safely  in  low  oxygen 
atmospheres.  It  furnishes  no  oxygen  to 
the  wearer  and  can  only  remove  com- 
paratively small  percentages  of  poisonous 
gas  from  inhaled  air,  usually  less  than 
1  or  2  per  cent.  Higher  percentages  will 
immediately  penetrate  the  canister  and 
'gas'  the  wearer.  The  standard  army 
gas-mask  will  furnish  protection  against 
percentages  not  exceeding  2  per  cent,  of 
the  following  gases  in  air:  Sulfur  dioxid, 
hydrogen  sulfid,  chlorin,  carbon  bisultid, 
nitrogen  peroxid,  anilin  vapor,  benzyl 
bromid,  benzyl  chlorid,  chloracetone,  chlo- 
ropicrin,  hydrogen  'chlorid,  phosgene, 
sulfur  chlorids,  xylyl  bromid,  stannic 
chlorid,  titanium  tetrachlorid,  and  silicon 
tetrachlorid. 

"It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the 
field  of  usefulness  of  the  army  mask  is 
confined  to  certain  of  the  chemical  indus- 
tries, around  smelters  and  roasters  where 
sulfur  fumes  are  given  off  and  in  the  in- 
dustries using  chlorin  and  bleaching  powder. 
The  army  canister  also  contains  cotton 
filter  pads  which  remove  irritating  and 
poisonous  dusts,  which  increases  its  use- 
fulness around  smelters  where  sulfur  and 
arsenic  fumes  must  be  removed. 

"The  armj'  mask  furnishes  no  protection 
whatever  against  carbon  monoxid.  This 
is  the  poisonous  constituent  of  blast- 
furnace, producer,  and  illuminating  gases, 
and  of  mine-gases  after  fires  and  explosions 
in  coal-mines.  Carbon  monoxid  is  also 
likely  to  be  pn^sent  in  ordinary  fire- 
fighting  conditions  met  by  fire  departments. 
Moreover,  in  all  of  tliese  eases  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  deficiency  of  ox.\gen.  There- 
fore, for  ade«iuate  protection  against  these 
conditions  the  oxygen-breathing  apparatus 
nmst  be  used,  and  r<>lia7ico  on  the  army 
mask  may  be  fatal. 

"The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  working  on  a 
carbcn  monoxid  mask  and  hopes  to  de- 
veloji  one  that  may  be  usetl  in  the  future 
for  low  concentrations  of  this  gas,  but  such 
a  mask  is  not  now  a\ailable. 

"Ammonia  is  another  gas  that  will  pen(»- 
trate  the  standard  army  canister.  How- 
ever, a  special  chemical  may  be  placed  in 
the  army  canister  which  will  adapt  it  for 
use  around    rcfrifrerating    plants. 

"The  self-contaiiu>d  ox\  gen-bn>athing 
apparatus  can  never  be  displa<^ed  by  (he 
gas-nuisk  for  use  in  atmospheres  derteieuL 
in  oxygen.  Such  atmospheres  ar»>  en- 
countered in  mine-rescue  work,  in  ga.s- 
mains,  blast-furnace  stoves,  ga.>*olin«>  tanks, 
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ante  Shoulders  ofbtrenqth 


II /TEN  who  build  big  bridges  know  the  need  of  "shoulders  of  strength". 
-'-*-'-  On  any  great  bridge,  mark  the  massive  buttresses  that  brace 
and  reinforce — that  give  greatest  strength  where  strength  is  needed. 

Ajax,  and  Ajax  alone,  has  brought  the  buttress  into  automobile  tire 
construction.  We  call  them  Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength.  That's  ex- 
actly what  they  are — Shoulders  of  Strength  that  give  far  greater  wear 
to  Ajax  Tires. 

AdAX  ROAD  KING 


MORE  TREAD  ON  THE  ROAD 


Note  the  section  of  the  mighty  Ajax 
Road  King.  See  that  supporting 
shoulder.  On  both  sides  of  the  tread, 
these  Shoulders  of  Strength  brace 
and  re-inforce  the  wearing  surface. 
They  mean  more  tread  on  the  road — 
greater  strength  where  strength  is 
needed. 


Shoulders  of  Strength  are  an  exchi- 
sive  Ajax  feature.  They  are  a  feature 
the  tire  buyer  can  see.  He  can  feel 
the  greater  strength  they  give  to 
every  tire  that  bears  the  Ajax  name. 

Ajax  Tires  Are  Guaranteed  In  W^riting  5000  Miles 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NEW   YORK 
Factories:  TRENTON,  N.  J.  BRANCHES   IN   LEADING   CITIES 


The  Ajax  Road  King  deserves  the 
great  popularity  it  has  won.  The 
Road  King  is  97%  Owners'  Choice. 
By  this  we  mean  that  97%  of  our 
annual  output  is  chosen  by  individual 
car  owners  to  replace  other  tires  that 
came  on  their  cars. 

On  the  heavy  car,  the  medium  weight 
or  the  lightest  one,  Ajax  Tires  have 
greater  strength  that  means  greater, 
longer  wear.  Buy  Ajax  Tires  and 
Tube?  from  your  nearest  Ajax  Tire 
Supply  Depot.  Write  for  booklet 
"Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength". 
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Parrett  High  Front  Wheels — 
More  Power  at  the  Drawbar 

Low  wheels  sink  into  the  depres- 
sions— Parrett  high  wheels  roll  over 
them — easily.  While  the  low  wheeled 
tractor  is  continually  using  a  part  of 
its  power  to  pull  out  of  low  spots  and 
over  slight  irregularities  of  the  ground, 
the  high  wheeled  Parrett  is  delivering 
maximum  pow^er  to  the  draw^bar,  which 
permits  pulling  a  greater  load. 

Half  the  usual  jerks,  jars  and  wear  and 
tear  produced  by  uneven  ground  are  elim- 
inated by  the  Parrett  high  front  wheels  and 
flexible  pivoted  front  axle.  This  permits  an 
easier  riding  tractor—  easier  on  operator, 
easier  on  motor  and  the  entire  power  plant. 
Less  fuel  is  required  because  there  is  less 
driving  resistance  to  overcome. 

Thus  do  Parrett  high  front  wheels  and 
flexible  pivoted  front  axle  add  materially  to 
the  performance  and  the  life  of  the  tractor. 

Many  other  highly  desirable  features, 
added  to  its  proven  dependability,  have 
made  the  Parrett  a  leader  in  every  farming 
community. 

The  Parrett  pulls  three  14-inch  plows 
under  ordinary  conditions  and  will  do  any 
belt  work  requiring  power  equal  to  operating 
a  20  to  24-inch  separator.  It  is  self-steering 
in  the  furrow  and  is  so  easy  to  operate  that  a 
boy  can  successfully  handle  it. 

Write  us  for  additional  information  and 
the  name  of  your  nearby  Parrett  dealer. 

PARRETT  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

417  Fisher  Building  Chicago,  Illinois 


Low  wheels 
sink  into  the 
depressions. 


High  wheels 

rollover  them 

easily. 


What  the  Parrett 
Can  Do   in   April 

Plowing,  discing, 
rolling  wheat , 
dragging  roads, 
stump-pulling, 
manure  spreading 


o  rvie  fs^/xi>i 


F2  A. 


PARRETT  QUALITY  SPEAKS   FOR   ITSELF 
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etc.  Aside  from  the  lack  of  oxygen,  car- 
bon monoxid  is  also  present,  for  protection 
against  which  the  army  mask  is  useless. 

"The  oxygen-breathing  apparatus  must 
also  be  used  instead  of  the  army  gas- 
mask wherever  there  are  large  quantities  of 
irrespirable  or  poisonous  gases,  as,  for 
example,  in  entering  a  gasoline  tank  con- 
taining some  residual  liquid,  or  similar 
tanks,  towers,  and  other  closed  spaces. 
The  concentration  of  vapors  produced  by 
volatile  liquids  in  closed  containers  is  too 
high  to  be  entirely  removed  by  gas-mask 
absorbents.  The  only  recourse  in  such 
eases  is  a  self-contained  appliance  iu  whi(;li 
the  wearer  does  not  breathe  any  of  the 
irrespirable  atmosphere. 

"  Owing  to  the  many  factors  entering 
into  the  use  of  protective  respiratory 
appliances,  the  importance  of  competent 
advice  on  the  selection  and  use  of  such 
appliances  can  not  be  overestimated. 
The  fact  that  the  Army  and  Navy  used 
gas-masks  has  been  widely  disseminated 
and  its  significance  is  likely  to  be  misun- 
derstood, especially  by  men  who  have 
had  some  training  in  their  use.  It  also 
should  be  macle  known  that  lioth  the  Army 
and  Navy  used  the  oxygen -breathing 
apparatus  in  its  appropriate  place. 

"In  connection  with  the  Bureau  of 
]VIines'  work  of  safeguarding  the  health  of 
miners  and  workmen  in  the  metallurgical 
industries,  a  general  investigation  of 
respirators,  gas-masks,  and  breathiiig  ap- 
pliances is  being  undertaken  at  the  Titts- 
burg  Experiment  Station  of  the  Bureau. 
This  research  will  be  conducted  by  rx- 
perionced  chemists  and  (engineers  wlio  liad 
charge  of  gas-mask  research  in  the  Bureaus 
war-gas  investigations  and  subse(iu»ntl.\ 
in  the  Itesearch  Division  of  the  Cheuiical 
Welfare  Service,  U.  S.  A." 


RIGHT-HATS DKDiN ESS  AM)  POOR  SIGHT 


/XLU  r»ur»r>< 


THAT  the  habitual  use  of  theriglit  arm 
and  leg,  to  the  subordination  of  tlie 
left,  often  results  in  poor  eyesight,  is 
asserted  by  Dr.  (ieorg«>  T.  Stevens,  of 
New  York,  in  an  article  that  first  appiand 
in  the  New  York  Medical  Jotirndl,  and  is 
now  ri'priuted  as  a  pauii)hlet.  Dr.  Stevens 
specifies  right-handedness,  he  tells  us, 
only  because  it  is  the  more  eonunon  kind 
of  inequality.  Left-handedness  is  jiisL 
as  bad,  he  saj-s;  and  only  "lioth-handed- 
ness,"  or  an  even  development  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  body,  meets  with  his  con»pleto 
approval.  How  use  of  one  side  of  the 
body  develops  one  side  of  the  brain,  dis- 
placing the  corresponding  eye  and  spoiling 
the  adjustments  necessary  for  i)erf«><t 
binocular  ^^sion.  is  explained  by  Dr. 
Stevens  in  his  article,  from  which  we  quote 
and  condense  the  least  tcliiii.'al  pn ni- 
gra phs.     He  wTites: 

"Nothing  in  historic  or  in  prehist<»ric 
times  is  more  satisfactc  lily  ('s(;il>lisliod 
tluui  that  the  people  who  inhabit.'.!  ih.' 
sheUered  and  sunny  riversides  of  southern 
Kurope  thirty  thousand  years  ago,  iho 
their  .'lothing  was  scant  and  th»<ir  knov? 
were  sprung,  strictly  observ.nl  the  «>ti<iu<-tt( 
of  Ih.Mr  time  and  were  empliatically  aixl 
so  far  as  we  have  l.>arn<>d,  almost  unam- 
mou.sly  right-handc.l.     .Milio  (liese  earli.>r 
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races  of  pioneer  Europeans  disappeared 
before  the  advance  of  stronger  races,  their 
successors  continued  the  custom  of  being 
right-handed. 

"How  do  we  know  that  these  pioneer 
people  were  right-handed?  When  we 
turn  up  the  cranium  of  one  of  these  old 
relatives  of  ours  (they  are  not  necessarily 
our  ancestors)  we  find  as  a  rule,  that  the 
left  side  of  the  cranium,  especially  at  its 
anterior  part,  is  considerably  more  ca- 
pacious tlian  the  right,  from  which  we,  of 
course,  conclude  that  the  left  hemisphere 
of  the  cerebrum,  especially  at  its  anterior 
portion,  was  materially  larger  than  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  right  hemi- 
sphere, and  we  also  conclude  that  this  is 
the  result  of  the  use  of  the  right  hand  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  that  of  the  left. 

' '  The  fashion  which  these  men  of  old  set 
prevails  as  universally  now  as  it  did  fifty 
millenniums  ago  and  produces  the  same 
deformity.  The  left  hemisphere  of  the 
brain  continues  to  outclass  its  fellow,  and 
the  cranium  continues  as  unsymmetrical 
as  it  Avas  in  the  old  stone  age. 

"This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  interest 
in  our  inquiry.  In  what  respect  can  this 
deformity  of  the  cranium  be  related  to  the 
function  of  vision? 

' '  Let  us  recall  that  the  cerebral  location 
for  the  control  of  the  movements  of  the 
arm  and  hand  is  near  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  hemispheres.  Resulting  from  the 
more  general  use  of  the  right  hand,  this 
part  of  the  left  cerebrum  at  its  anterior 
part  is  also  correspondingly  developed. 
A  modification  of  the  position  of  the  orbit 
naturally  results  from  this  unequal  de- 
velopment of  the  two  sides  of  the  cranium. 
The  upper  arch  of  the  orbit  is  pushed 
outward  and  the  axis  of  the  cavity  changed 
from  a  vertical  to  an  oblique  direction. 

"The  globe  of  the  eye  is  thereby  tilted, 
its  vertical  meridian  leaning  outward 
toward  the  temple.  This  tilting  outward 
of  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  eye  does 
not  imply  any  disease,  insufficiency,  or 
disabihty  of  any  muscle  or  muscles  con- 
trolling the  movements  of  the  globe. 
The  eye  simply  maintains  its  normal 
relation  to  the  orbit,  while  the  orbit  does 
not  maintain  its  normal  relation  to  the 
cranium. 

' '  Coming  to  the  influence  of  these  lean- 
ings upon  vision,  we  can  readily  see  that  a 
certain  confusion  must  result  when  the 
meridians  are  not  in  their  normal  re- 
lations. 

"According  to  our  accepted  views  of  the 
physiology  of  binocular  vision,  the  most 
perfect  visual  impressions  are  absolutely 
dependent  upon  such  impressions  being 
received  on  exact  corresponding  points. 
Of  course,  momentarily,  we  may  make 
certain  all(>wances  in  apparent  violation 
of  this  principle,  but  we  can  not  continue 
these  allowances  for  a  considerable  time. 

"Of  course,  the  degree  of  visual  con- 
fusion from  inharmonious  adjustments 
of  the  two  retinae  would  depend  largely 
upon  the  degree  of  the  deviation  of  the 
meridians  from  the  normal  and  also  upon 
the  physical  ability  of  the  subject  of  the 
anomaly  to  make  the  nearest  approximate 
adjustments.  In  case  of  considerable 
deviation  of  the  meridians,  even  the  ap- 
proximate adjustments  are  not  continuous. 
There  must  of  necessity  arise  a  certain 
want  of  absolute  fixation,  even  for  a  short 
time.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
that  such  conditions  of  imperfect  ad- 
justments of  the  eyes  may  work  greatly 
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npHE  RUSSEL  DRIVE  delivers  the  maxi- 
^  mum  power  of  the  motor  to  the  drive 
wheels.  There  is  practically  no  friction  which 
wastes  power  because  the  RUSSEL  DRIVE 
employs  spur  gears,  involving  a  rolling  action 
—admittedly  the  most  efficient  method  of  trans- 
mitting power  in  a  drive  axle. 

The  entire  weight  of  both  truck  and  load  is 
carried  on  a  separate  member  of  solid  chrome 
nickel  steel  with  spindles  integral. 

You  can  save  gasoline  and  tires  with  a  RUSSEL 
driven  truck. 

It  affords  the  most  road  clearance. 
RUSSEL    MOTOR  AXLE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  U.  S.  A. 
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to  the  disadvantage  or  to  the  dulling  of 
vision. 

"It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to 
the  more  immediate  effects  of  the  efforts 
at  such  adjustments  as  have  been  men- 
tioned. Objects  may  appear  well  defined 
for  a  time,  perhaps  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  the  efforts  become  at  length 
fatiguing  and,  if  the  attention  is  directed 
to  such  exercises  as  reading  or  writing,  the 
perplexity  of  the  continued  efforts  results, 
if  not  in  weariness  of  the  eyes,  more  prob- 
ably in  an  inability  to  fix  in  memory  the 
ideas  conveyed  by  the  printed  page,  or  in 
a  more  or  less  careless  method  of  ex- 
pression in  case  of  writing. 

"It  would  seem  that,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  ophthalmologist  as  weU  as  from 
the  general  point  of  view,  the  custom  of 
being  right-handed  is  one  to  be  discouraged. 

"The  aim  of  the  instruction  of  the  child 
should  be  to  induce  the  greatest  eificieney 
in  both  hands  while  preventing  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  either.  The  boy  or  the  girl 
should  be  strenuously  taught  to  be  what 
is  called  ambidextrous,  and  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  this  end.  The  mother 
who  would  make  the  greatest  sacrifices 
to  prevent  the  deformity  of  a  material 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  arms  or  of 
the  legs  of  her  child  wiU  deliberately  take 
unending  pains  to  make  the  two  sides  of 
the  brain  of  her  offspring  emphatically 
unequal.  Attention  to  physical  develop- 
ment in  other  respects  is  given  with  em- 
phasis, but  one  of  the  most  important  de- 
tails of  the  physical  development  of  the 
child  is  not  simply  neglected  but  its  laws 
are  actually  and  intentionally  violated  in 
favor  of  an  ancient  custom,  the  necessity 
for  which  passed  away  many  generations 
since." 


THE  AIRPLANE  AS  A  FARM  SCOUT 


'  I  ^HE  use  of  the  airplane  in  the  agxieul- 
-'■  tural  field  as  a  scout,  to  spy  out  hidden 
cotton-fields,  is  described  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a 
recent  press  bulletin.  In  southern  Texas, 
where  the  pink  boU-worm  has  been  trying 
to  invade  the  United  States  from  Mexico, 
there  are  cotton-free  zones,  declared  by 
law  as  barriers  against  the  progress  of  the 
worm.  But  a  few  misguided  farmers 
feel  that  their  rights  have  been  infringed 
and  have  developed  a  tendency  to  tuck 
away  a  few  acres  of  cotton  in  some  nook 
of  the  woods  beyond  probability  of  dis- 
covery by  ordinary  means.  Last  year  the 
department  took  advantage  of  an  offer 
to  try  out  the  au'plane  for  scouting  work, 
and  seven  "outlaw"  cotton-fields  were 
thus  spotted  in  the  heavily  wooded  coun- 
try along  Trinity  River  and  around 
Galveston  Bay.  To  quote  from  the 
bulletin: 

"Similar  exploration  and  control  work 
were  conducted  last  fall  and  this  winter. 
Lieutenant  Compere  [of  the  United  States 
A\'iation  Service]  has  been  at  Ellington 
Field,  Houston,  Texas,  in  the  center  of  the 
cotton-growing  district  infested  with  the 
pink  boll-worm,  and  has  become  familiar 
with  the  general  needs  of  the  survey  ■\\'ork. 
After  discussing  the  possibilities  with  Dr. 
W.  D.  Hunter,  a  member  of  the  Federal 
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—  and    service  —  per- 
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Horticultural  Board  in  charge  of  the  field- 
work  against  the  pink  boU-worm  in  Texas, 
Lieutenant  Compere  became  convinced 
that  practical  use  could  be  made  of  his 
training  as  an  aviator  in  connection  with 
his  scientific  interest  and  training  in  en- 
tomology, and  that  the  airplane  would 
tremendously  facihtate  the  scouting  for 
the  location  of  cotton-fields,  both  within 
and  outside  the  quarantined  areas.  This 
territory  includes  wide  stretches  of  more 
or  less  swampy  forested  tracts,  in  which 
occasional  small  patches  of  cotton  are  being 
grown,  and  which  in  the  dearth  of  roads 
and  resulting  inacessibility  are  very  dif- 
ficult to  locate.  Lieutenant  Compere  has 
received  from  the  War  Department  full 
authority  to  undertake  the  work  of 
locating  cotton-fields  in  the  observation 
zone,  and  this  work  was  actuallj'  begun  on 
January  14. 

"Two  flights  were  made  on  January  1 
by  Mr.  Carl  Heinrich,  an  expert  of  the 
board,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  territory  bordering 
the  quarantine  lines  to  not'^  the  character 
and  extent  of  any  forests  or  wooded  areas 
which  might  act  as  a  natural  barrier  to 
the  spread  of  the  pink  boll-worm  by  flight 
of  the  moth,  as  well  as  to  secure  some  idea 
of  the  value  of  aerial  observations  in  con- 
nection with  entomological  scouting  and 
mapping. 

"Mr.  Heinrich  reports  that  the  flights 
were  made  at  an  altitude  of  from  1,500  to 
2,000  feet.  At  this  elevation  on  a  clear 
day  a  distant  vision  could  be  had  of  the 
country  over  a  range  of  thirty  miles,  and 
cultivated  fields,  buildings,  shell  roads, 
railway-lines,  creeks,  and  the  character  of 
the  wooded  areas,  whether  pine  or  decidu- 
ous, could  be  easily  distinguished.  At  the 
normal  speed  of  the  airplane — seventy- 
five  miles  per  hour — the  ground  moves  so 
slowly  that  the  observer  has  time  to  get  a 
complete  picture  of  the  area  and  easily  to 
distinguish  cotton  from  corn-fields. 

"After  reporting  in  detail  on  the  natural 
>>arriers  found,  Mr.  Heinrich  is  enthusiastic 
in  the  beli«>f  that  the  air|)lane  will  tremen- 
dously facilitate  all  such  scouting  and 
reconnaissance  work,  including  mapping, 
l^hotographs  can  be  made  which  can  be 
assembled  into  a  detailed  maj)  in  a  very 
short  time  compared  with  ground  surveys 
by  means  of  motor  or  other  conveyances. 
Such  surveys  would  b«^  jiarticularly  useful 
in  scouting  territory  like  that  of  the  L'pjxT 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  where  cultivated  areas 
and  cotton-nelds.  if  existing,  are  widely 
separated  and  the  roads  in  many  cases 
practically  impassable,  and,  furthermore, 
wh(Te  the  distances  are  so  great  that 
enormous  loss  of  time  and  labor  would  be 
involved  in  any  other  method  of  survey. 
In  just  such  work  as  that  necessary  in  this 
l)ink  boll-worm  survey  and  scouting,  the 
airi)lane  will  be  exc<>ptionally  serviceable. 

•'Similar  use  can  be  made  of  it  in  other 
agricultural  and  forestry  surveys,  which 
are  analogous  to  the  similar  mapping 
and  survey  use  made  of  it  for  war-jturposes. 

"The  test  of  last  year,  followed  by  this 
more  important  and  systematic  utilization 
of  this  new  means  of  survey  and  inspec- 
tion, marks  i)robably  the  first  use  of  the 
airplane  in  a  practical  way  in  agriculture 
and  may  bo  the  starting  of  an  important 
us(x  of  this  new  means  of  transportatiou 
and  observation  for  scouting  and  insiH>0- 
tion  i)urposes  in  other  fields  of  research  or 
control  work." 
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FLOATING  DEATH 


THE  war  may  have  ended  and  the 
peace  treaty  may  be  duly  signed 
before  the  daffodils  bloom,  but  the  death 
spread  abroad  on  the  seas  by  our  late 
enemies  will  continue  to  sink  ships,  and 
maim  and  kill  those  on  board,  long  after 
any  valid  reason  for  such  action  has  ceased 
to  exist.  Floating  mines  pay  no  attention 
to  armistice  or  treaty.  Of  course,  the 
Hague  Convention  directs  that  all  mines 
and  torpedoes  shall  be  so  adjusted  that 
they  can  never  become  a  permanent 
menace  to  navigation,  but  the  Germans 
were  rather  careless  about  these  things. 
They  had  plans  for  being  their  own  Hague 
Convention  after  the  war,  and  altho 
circumstances  interfered  with  these,  the 
floating  mines  float  on,  and  we  stiU  hear 
of  the  loss  of  merchant  ships,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  through  this  agency.  Says  an 
editorial  writer  in  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York,  March  1): 

"One  of  the  stipulations  of  the  armistice 
caUed  for  the  full  disclosiure  by  Germany 
of  the  plans,  charts,  etc.,  showing  the 
location  and  extent  of  the  areas  which  she 
had  mined  during  the  war.  In  view  of 
the  disorganization  of  their  Navy  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  war,  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  German  Admiralty  accurately 
charted  the  mined  areas,  and  this  must  be 
particularly  true  of  the  work  done  by  the 
German  submarine  mine-planters,  which 
probably  had  a  roving  commission  to 
drop  their  eggs  wherever  the  individual 
commander  had  opportunity  for  undis- 
tiu-bed  operation. 

"But  even  if  the  German  Admiralty 
has  accurate  charts  of  its  own  mine- 
fields, the  complete  removal  of  these  would 
not  mean  that  the  seas  have  been  rid  of 
this  deadly  peril.  Swift  currents  and 
heavy  seas  frequently  cause  the  mines  to 
break  adrift  from  their  moorings,  and  when 
this  happens  each  mine  becomes  a  floating 
menace  which  is  more  deadly  to  navigation 
than  any  water-logged  lumber  schooner 
or  other  derelict  of  the  sea.  The  Allied 
navies  followed  strictly  the  rules  of  the 
Hague  Convention,  and  when  Allied  mines 
broke  adrift,  or  torpedoes  went  astray, 
they  became,  or  were  designed  to  become, 
innocuous.  The  ruthless  methods  of  sea- 
warfare  followed  by  the  enemy  included  a 
total  neglect  of  this  precaution,  with  the 
result  that  Heaven  alone  knows  how  many 
mines  are  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

"  Many  merchant  skippers  are  alive 
to  the  danger,  and  are  acting  accordingly. 
The  captain  of  a  freight-ship  informs  us 
that,  once  clear  of  the  harbor  entrance  of  an 
American  port,  he  thi'ows  overboard  his 
paravanes  and  does  not  take  them  in  until 
he  is  well  out  to  sea;  and  that,  on  ap- 
proaching his  European  port  of  destination, 
he  makes  a  point  of  di'opping  them  over- 
board again.  How  long  the  peril  will  con- 
tinue can  not  even  be  conjectured;  but 
it  will  be  remembered  that  over  a  year 
after  the  close  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  a  merchant  ship  was  sunk  hi  the 
eastern  waters  of  the  Pacific  by  a  mine 
which  had  broken  adrift  dm-ing  or  subse- 
quently to  the  naval  operations  of  the  war." 
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osperity  ^rows 
beside  ^ood  roads 


Alongside  of  good 


GOOD  roads  take  produce  to  market  and  bring  back 
merchandise.     Every  month  is  a  business  month. 
Country  and  trading  centers  benefit, 
roads   are   the   good   schools   and 
prosperous    churches.     Put    your 
influence  on  the  side  of  goods  roads 
— the   greatest   community   asset. 

When  the  roads  are  concrete,  wholly  or 
in  part,  let  them  be  of  dominant  strength 
concrete — Koehring-mixed — as  high  as 
31%  stronger,  by  official  test,  than  the 
concrete  mixed  by  other  mixing  machines. 
Let  your  building  be  of  the  same  concrete. 

KOEHR.ING 

Concrete  /niixers 
standardize  concrete 

No  segregation  of  aggregate  according  to  size.  Every  cubic 
foot  of  Koehring-mixed  concrete  that  goes  into  your  road  or  build- 
ing is  uniform  in  distribution  of  cement,  sand  and  stone — because 
of  the  Koehring  re-mixing  action.  Koehring-mixed  concrete  is 
uniform  to  the  last  shovelful  of  every  batch,  and  dominant  in 
strength  because  the  re-mixing  action  coats  every  stone  and  grain 
of  sand  thoroughly  with  cement.  Write  for  Van  Vleck's 
Book  "Standardized  Concrete" — an  epitomized  review  of 
authoritative  engineering  views  on  mixing  of  concrete. 

KOEHRING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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^   Mixers    have  ^ 
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Number  Ninety  -  Six  -  Two  - 
Eleven  Special  size  for  homes. 
Order  one  put  in  your  home 
today.     Cost  less  than  $2.00. 


"Another  Case  of  Burns  from  Touching 
an  Exposed  Electric  Switch'' 

IN  large  factory-hospitals  they  know  that  acci- 
dental contact  with  an  old-fashioned  open-knife 
electric  switch  too  frequently  means  instant  death. 

There  are  hundreds  of  such  accidents  yearly. 
They  will  continue  to  happen  as  long  as  electricity 
is  needlessly  exposed.  Make  electricity  safe  for 
everyone.     Why  misuse  it? 

The  Square  D  Safety  Switch  is  an  insulated  steel  box, 
which  contains  the  switch  and  is  operated  entirely  from  the 
outside.  There  is  no  chance  for  the  workman  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  powerful,  deadly  current.  To  operate 
the  switch,  the  workman  uses  the  lever  outside  the  box.  He 
can  work  faster,  because  he  does  not  have  to  be  always 
on  his  guard. 

The  Square  D  Safety  Switch  box  can  be  padlocked  shut. 

Have  your  electrician  or  contractor  replace  all  dangerous 
open-knife  switches  that  you  are  now  using  in  your  plant 
or  home  with  Square  D  Safety  Switches.  Large  industrial 
firms  that  employ  Safety  Engineers  have  already  done  so. 

Over  300  sizes  for  home,  office  buildings,  factories. 
For  sale  by  your  electrical  dealer  or  contractor.  See  him 
at  once  for  full  information  and  prices,  or  write  us  direct. 

SQUARE  D  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Canadian  Work*:     Walkerville,  Ont. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Toronto 

Atlanta  St.  Louis  San  Francisco  Portland,  Ore. 
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■Square  D  Safety  Switches 
make  electricity  safe  for 
everyone." 


M  Safety  Switch  M 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

March  12. — The  Peace  Conference's  Com- 
mission on  Waterways,  says  a  report 
from  Paris,  has  recommended  that  the 
Rhine  and  the  Kiel  Canal  be  thrown 
open  to  all  nations  in  peace  times,  the 
question  of  fortification  to  be  left  to 
the  Allies. 

The  War  Council  has  agreed  to  limit  the 
German  Fleet  to  six  battle-ships,  five 
cruisers,  tweh'e  800-ton  destroA'ers,  and 
twenty-six  smaller  destroyers,  according 
to  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

A  proposed  amendment  to  the  League  of 
Nations  plan  offered  by  Oscar  Straus 
and  designed  to  safeguard  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  defeated  by  French,  British, 
and  Chinese  delegates  to  the  League  of 
Nations  Union  in  London,  says  a  report 
from  that  city. 

Neutral  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
South  America  are  invited  to  send  rep- 
resentatives to  Paris  for  an  unofficial 
conference  on  jNIarch  20  to  express 
their  opinions  on  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  United  States  will  contest  the 
British  claims  to  the  captured  German 
cables,  says  a  report  from  Paris. 

England  and  France,  according  to  ad- 
vices from  Washington,  are  opposed 
to  Mexico  as  a  member  of  the  World 
League,  on  the  ground  that  the  country 
is  not  able  to  function  acceptably  in 
its  international  relations. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Council  of  Ten 
has  decided  upon  four  treaties  of  peace, 
reports  Paris,  of  which  that  with 
Germany  is  the  first.  All  four,  it  is 
said,  will  be  woven  into  the  final  draft 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  according  to 
the  Wilson  plan,  as  foreshadowed  in  his 
farewell  speech. 

The  Osservatore  Romano,  semiofficial  organ 
of  the  Vatican,  suggests  a  League 
"constituted  in  a  simpler  manner" 
than  is  outlined  in  the  present  draft, 
and  covering  "all  ci-vilized  nations,  in- 
cluding those  defeated  in  the  war." 

March  13.— The  Council  of  Ten  has 
abandoned  the  idea  of  establishing  an 
independent  republic  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Rhine  to  serA^e  as  a  buffer 
state  between  France  and  Germany, 
according  to  a  report  from  London. 
The  proposed  Channel  tunnel,  between 
England  and  France,  is  said  to  be  a 
factor  in  this  decision. 
A  non-partizan  body  has  been  formed  to 
carry  the  fight  against  the  League  of 
Nations  "into  every  hamlet  in  the 
United  States  that  can  gather  an 
audience,"  says  a  report  from  Washing- 
ton. Col.  Henry  Watterson  has  been 
elected  president  and  Senators  Borah 
and  Reed .  will  lead  in  the  publicity 
work. 

The  German  delegates  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference are  announced  at  Weimar  as 
Count  von  Broekdorff-Rantzaii,  the 
present  German  Foreign  Minister; 
Dr.  Edouard  David,  ^Majority  Socialist 
and  first  President  of  the  National 
Assembly;  Dr.  Max  Warburg,  Dr. 
Adolph  Mtiller,  Professor  Schuecldng, 
and  Herr  Geisberg,  ]Minister  of  Posts 
and  Telegraphs  in  the  Prussian  Ministry. 

March  14. — President  Wilson  reaches  Paris 
shortly  after  noon  and  confers  with 
Premiers  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau. 

American  delegates  will  protest  the 
secret  treaty  made  in  London  in  1915 
regarding  Grecian  boundaries,  says  a 
dispatch  from  Paris. 

March  1.5. — President  Wilson  authorizes 
the  statement  that  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  original  plan  for  linking 
together  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
peace  treaty.  It  is  stated  at  American 
headqiiarters,  says  a  report  from  Paris, 
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BRINE  TANK 


SecHonal  View  oP 
"T^efmihe  WaVer  Softener 
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Perfecl  Water  wffenGr 


IT" or  years  man  sought  a  thor- 
^  oughly  practical  means  to  soften 
water  for  commercial  and  home 
uses. 

He  used  strong  soaps  and  sodas — 
chemicals  of  various  kinds,  he  tried 
distilling  the  v/ater. 

But  these  "processes'*  proved  costly 
and  troublesome,  ineffective  at  the  best. 
It  seemed  a  satisfactory  water  softener 
must  remain  for  a  future  generation. 
Then  Nature  revealed  a  secret. 

In  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota 
there  is  a  deposit  of  mineral  which  is 
nowr  known  as  Refinite.  It  w^as  dis- 
covered that  this  mineral  collects  the 
elements  wrhich  make  water  hard  and 
gives  off  softening  properties  in  ex- 
change. 

It  softens  water  Nature's  own  way — a 
water  softener  as  old  as  the  hills  from 
which  it  comes.  Man  merely  devised 
a  filter  system  to  use  this  mineral. 


EHNUE 

RIVAL  OF  THE  OjOUDS^ 


The  Refinite  w^ater  softener  is  the  only 
one  using  the  natural  Refinite  mineral. 
It  requires  no  technical  know^ledge  to 
operate.  Compact — Quickly  Installed 
—  100%  Efficient. 

Refinite  water  softening  systems  are 
used  and  approved  by  textile  mills, 
laundries,  steam  power  plants,  hos- 
pitals, hotels,  apartments  and  private 
homes  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

They  are  producing  w^ater  of  no  hard- 
ness at  the  lowest  cost  of  operation. 

Refinite  users  are  most  enthusiastic. 
There  is  one  near  you.  Write  cuiy  dis- 
trict office  for  booklet,  or  to 

THE   REFINITE   COMPANY 


REFINITE  BLDG. 


OMAHA,  NEB. 


DISTRICT  OFFICES 


NEW  YORK,  9th  Floor  Yale& Town*  BIdg. 
CINCINNATI.  412  Traction  BIdg. 
LOS  ANGELES.  303  Story  BIdg. 
KANSAS  CITY,  407  Sharp  BIdg. 


CHICAGO,  1620  Conway  BIdg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  737  Call  BIdg. 
MINNEAPOUS,  502  Plymootb  BIdg. 
TORONTO.  23  Scott  Slr«t 
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^^Gvery  blasting 
rQquirGmenF 


for 
Road  Building 
Excavating 
Ore  Mining 
Coal  Mining 
Quarrying 
Demolition 
Agriculture 


Afore  than  100 
Different  Kind.t 
Dynamite 
Permissible 
Explosives 
Gelatin  Dyramito 
Blasting  Gelatin 
Extra  Dynamite 
Oil  Well  Explosive 
Quarry  Powder 
Farm  Powder 
Low  Powders 
Blasting  Powders 
Sporting  Powders 
Blasting  Supplies 


Atlas  Explosives  are  manufactured  with  specific 
characteristics  for  different  classes  of  work.  The 
various  Atlas  brands  differ  in  strength,  quickness, 
sensitiveness,  resistance  to  cold,  fumes  evolved  on 
detonation  and  resistance  to  water,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  work  for  which  the  explosive  is 
to  be  used.  The  qualities  most  needed  in  one  class 
of  work  may  be  worthless  or  actually  derogatory 
in  another. 

To  insure  Atlas  users  getting  the  best  results  with 
the  greatest  economy  of  time,  labor  and  money,  we 
maintain  the  Atlas  Service  Division.  Here  is  a 
corps  of  experts  who  are  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  exact  properties  of  every  explosive  and 
the  most  efficient  methods  of  using  them. 

WTien  you  are  in  doubt  on  any  question  pertaining 
to  explosives  write  and  explain  your  troubles  to 
our  Sei-^'ice  Division.  They  will  give  you  the  cor- 
rect solution  to  your  problem  and,  if  necessary, 
will  send  a  specialist  to  determine  just  what 
methods  you  should  use  to  get  the  best  results. 
This  Service  is  without  charge. 

ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,       Wilmington,   Del. 

Hrani-h  Offices:  Allentown.  Pa.;  Birmingham.  Ala.; 
Boston; Chicago; Des Moines. la. ;Houghton. Mich  ; 
Joplin,  Mo.;  Kansas  City;  Knoxville;  McAle?ter, 
()kla.;  Memphis;  Nashville;  New  Orleans;  New 
York;  Philadelphia;  Pittsburg.  Kans.;  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.;  Pottsville,  Pa.;  St.  Louis;  Wilkes-Barre. 
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and  10c  and  we  will  send  you  our  DeLuxe  Book 
of  Sterling  Homes.  This  is  the  most  beautiful 
book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  Every  pros- 
pective home  builder  should  have  a  copy  for 
the  valuable  building  information  it  contains. 


nltmational  Mill  iTimbcr  Co. ,  Depl.  '3403,  Bay  City.  Mich. 
Enclosed  find  10c   for  your   1919  DeLuxe 
Book  of  Sterling  System  Homes. 
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Slate 


that  the  treaty  now  being  framed  will 
not  be  a  preliminary  draft.  ]>ut  the 
definite  treaty  covering  all  the  main 
subjects. 

The  total  tonnage  of  German  shipping 
to  be  surrendered  to  the  Allies  in  rettirn 
for  permission  to  purchase  370.000 
tons  of  food  monthly,  reports  London, 
is  roughly  3,500,000. 

March  16. — The  French  Foreign  Alinister 
^Ir.  Piehon.  in  a  statement  to  the  press, 
says  that  the  preliminary  peace  treats- 
will  probably  be  signed  before  the 
covenant  of  the  Leagixe  of  Nations  is 
adopted. 

President  Wilson  has  been  asked  by  the 
Korean  Xational  Assemblj',  says  a  dis- 
patch from  Washington,  to  initiate 
action  at  the  Peace  Conference  looking 
to  independence  for  Korea,  with  the 
couutrj^  to  be  guided  by  a  mandatory 
until  such  time  as  the  League  of  Nations 
shall  decide  that  it  is  fit  for  full  self- 
government. 

^Vlarch  17. — If  the  Allies  load  the  peace 
treaty  with  conditions  going  beyond 
President  Wilson's  fourteen  points, 
the  German  National  Assemblj-  will  be 
forced  to  refuse  its  consent  to  the 
treaty,  Matthias  Erzberger,  head  of  the 
German  Armistice  Commission,  de- 
clares in  an  address  at  a  Berlin  meeting, 
in  favoring  the  formation  of  "a  real 
League  of  Nations,"  says  a  dispatch 
from  the  German  capital. 

The  first  treaty  of  peace,  with  the  League 
of  Nations  plan  added  in  the  form  of  an 
appendix,  will  probably  be  ready  on 
-March  29,  reports  Paris.  British  and 
French  opposition  to  the  simultaneous 
signing  of  the  peace  treaty  and  the 
Lejigue  draft,  says  this  report,  has 
practically  disappeared. 

T!h»  leading  English  newsjjapers,  says  a 
rt'i)<)rt  from  London,  are  opposed  to 
further  delay  in  settling  with  Germany 
and  demand  that  only  the  barest  out- 
line of  the  League  of  Nations  be  ac- 
cepted at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Poindexter,  of  Washington,  at- 
tacks the  League  and  urges  that 
-Vmerican  troops  and  diplomats  be 
withdrawn,  leaving  Europe  to  look  out 
for  itself. 

CK.NTUAL    POWERS 

March  12. — ^A  Spartacide  revolt  has  broken 
out  in  llainlmig  and  riots  have  »)c- 
curred  in  other  near-by  towns,  accord- 
ing to  an  E.xchange  telegraph  dispatch 
from  Copenhagen. 

Spartacides  in  Berlin  are  said  to  have 
opened  negotiations  for  surrender,  ac- 
cording to  rei)orts  from  that  city.  Prog- 
ress of  the  government  troops  against 
the  Spartacides  is  said  to  be  slow,  owing 
to  the  need  of  tiioroughly  cleaning  up 
c()iuiii(>red  ])arts  of  the  city.  In  the 
suburb  of  Liciiteiiberg,  still  lield  by  tlie 
re\()lutionists.  the  i)oi)ulati<)n  is  sai<l 
to  be  sutTering  .severely  from  hungrr 
caused  by  the  looting  of  the  shops. 

The  Lithuanians  of  East  Prussia  have 
seceded  from  Germany  and  established 
a  free  state  of  their  own  in  the  territory 
north  of  tile  Masurian  Lakes,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  tiie  Litiiuaniaii 
National  Council  in  New  York  City. 

March  13. — German  government  trooi)s. 
reports  Copenhagen,  have  succeeded  in 
driving  the  Sitartacides  out  of  the  ea>l- 
end  section  of  Berlin,  including  Li<'hten- 
berg,  according  to  a  dispatch  tiled  in 
iierlin  vesterday.  The  Lichtenbcrg 
Sohliers'and  Workmen's  Council,  whii-li 
was  comi)ose(l  wholly  of  IndependiMit 
Socialists  and  Spartacides,  has  Ihhii 
dissolved. 

March  14.— Brig.-Gen.  George  S.  Harries, 
commander  of  the  .Vmcncan  miiitarv 
ft)rce  in  Berlin,  reports  regarding  condi- 
tions in  Berlin  tliat  the  Cro\erninent 
has  gained  control  over  the  revolu- 
tionists and   that  food  will  defeat  the 
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r  Bpi'lin  Bolsheviki,  saj's  a  report  from 
Paris. 
The  number  of  victims  of  the  latest  Spar- 
taeide  disturbance  in  BerHn,  according 
to  the  Zeitung  am  Mittag  of  that  city, 
is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
room  for  the  bodies  in  the  Berlin 
morgues.  Probably  more  than  five 
hundred  all  told  are  dead  throughout 
the  city. 

March  15. — The  German  National  As- 
sembly has  adopted  a  bill  looking 
toward  the  socialization  of  all  factories, 
according  to  advices  from  Weimar  by 
way  of  Copenhagen. 
Fifty-five  persons  have  been  killed  and 
170  wounded  in  the  riots  at  Halle,  re- 
ports Berlin.  Two  hundred  and  eighty 
persons  have  been  arrested  for  pillaging, 
which  is  estimated  to  have  caused  a  loss 
of  .$.5,000,000.  As  a  result  of  the 
plundering,  a  state  of  siege  has  been  pro- 
claimed throughout  this  vicinity. 

March  16. — Dispatches  to  Berlin  news- 
papers from  Graudenz  allege  that  the 
Poles  are  preparing  for  a  general  ad- 
vance against  the  Germans  and  have 
notified  che  German  outposts  that  the 
armistice  is  no  longer  in  effect.  The 
Poles  are  charged  with  eighty-four 
violations  of  the  armistice. 

Tho  the  guerrilla  housetop  war  continues, 
says  a  delayed  dispatch  froiu  Berlin, 
dated  March  14,  the  Spartacide  revolt 
has  again  been  supprest,  largely  by  the 
use  of  -Junker  officers  commanding 
well-disciplined  troops.  Possibly  one 
thousand  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the 
recent  revolt,  and  the  damage  caused  is 
estimated  at  $12,000,000. 

British  and  French  forces,  according  to  a 
delayed  report  from  Berlin  dated 
March  15,  have  advanced  their  out- 
posts beyond  the  limits  of  their  present 
bridge-heads  at  Cologne  and  Mainz, 
respectively.  The  French  are  reported 
to  have  penetrated  into  the  corporate 
limits  of  Frankfort. 

March  17. — -Speaking  before  the  new 
Prussian  Diet  in  Berlin,  according  to  a 
dispatch  from  that  city,  one  of  the 
delegates  proposed  that  Prussia  should 
restore  the  monarchy.  Special  dis- 
patches from  Berlin  to  London  news- 
papers say  that  the  suppression  of  the 
Spartacide  outbreak  has  been  followed 
by  a  military  and  monarchist  reac- 
tion which  is  overshadowing  the  new 
Government. 

AFFAIRS    IN    RUSSIA    AND    POLAND 

March  12. — On  the  railway  front  south  of 
Archangel,  says  a  dispatch  from  that 
city,  the  Bolsheviki  have  bombarded 
the  Allied  positions  for  three  hours 
without  doing  serious  damage.  Quiet 
prevails  on  the  Vaga  and  in  the  other 
sectors. 

March  1.3. — The  Russian  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, with  a  view  to  promoting  a  plan 
-  for  a  world-wide  communist  revolu- 
tion, has  appointed  a  new  minister,  to 
be  known  as  the  International  Com- 
missary, according  to  the  London 
Mail,  quoting  advices  from  Moscow. 
Since  February  28,  says  a  dispatch  from 
Archangel,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
Bolsheviki  have  lost  at  least  500  killed 
on  this  front.  American  casualties 
in  this  time  are  five  killed  on  the 
Vaga  front,  ten  on  the  Dvina,  and 
fifty  wounded. 

March  14.— Leon  Trotzky,  the  Russian 
Bolshevik  Minister  of  War  and  Marine, 
'escaped  assassination  by  an  inch" 
last  Sunday,  when  he  was  fired  at  by 
three  members  of  the  Red  Guard  at  a 
small  station  on  the  railway  between 
Riga  and  Petrograd,  according  to  a 
dispatch  to  the  London  Daily  Mail 
from  Helsingfors. 

March  15.— The  Lettish  troops  captured 
Frauenburg,   northeast   of  Libau,  from 


Quick  Thinking 
Demands  Quick  Writing 

Whether  in  Writing,  Accounting  or  Draw- 
ing, the  pencil  which  most  easily  and  quickly 
records  your  mental  processes  is 
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ihe  master  drawing  pei^ciV 


In  the  17  perfect  degrees  of  hardness 
and  softness  you  are  assured  of  a  pencil 
that  will  make  your  pencil-work  a  de- 
light. Leads,  strong,  responsive  and 
long  wearing.  The  Eldorado  makes 
for  genuine  economy. 

Made  in 
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6B   Uoftest)  to  9H   (hardest) 
HB  (medium)  for- general  use 

Get  a  trial  dozen  from  your  dealer,  or  send  15c 
for  three  full-length  pencils  worth  double  the  money. 
Please  mention  your  dealer' s  name  and  whether  very 
soft,  soft,  medium,  hard,  or  very  hard  lead  is  desired. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Established  1827 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Distributors 
A.  R.  MacDougall  8C  Co.,  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

There    is    a    Dixon-Quality   pencil, 
crayon,  and  eraser  for  every  purpose 
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AUSTIN  METHOD 

No  PLANT  is  too  large  or  complt-x 
for  Austin  to  plan,  build  and  equip, 
under  a  contract  that  places  the 
responsibility  for  quality  of  design  and 
construction  upon  one  experienced 
organization. 
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AUSTIN  METHOD 

For  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada,  address  nearest  office: 
CLEVELAND  -  -  -  -  16113  Euclid  Ave.,  Eddy  4500 
NEW  YORK  -----  217  Broadway,  Barclay  8886 
I'llILADELPIHA  -  -  1026  Bulletin  BIdg.,  Spruce  li<>l 
WASIUNGTON  -  -  1406  G  Slreet,  NAV.,  Franklin  6420 
PITTSBURGH  -  -  -  -  493  Union  Arcade,  Grant  6071 
DETROIT  -  -  -  -  1452  Penobscot  Bidg.,  Cherry  4466 
CHICAGO 

1374  Continental  Com'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Waba=h  5801 

/•'(,)•  Foreign  Business:     American  Steel  Export  Compan\-, 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York 

THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY 

Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders 

Cleveland,  Ohio  (157j.vaI 
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Wherever  you  find  men 
whose  safety  depends  upon 
their  sure-footedness  you'll 
find  Cat's  Paw  Rubber 
Heels. 

Cat's  Paws  are  the  different 
heels  —  and  the  difference 
is  due  to  a  little  device 
called  the  Foster  Friction 
Plug,  which  prevents  slip- 
ping and  makes  them  wear 
longer.  | 

CATS  PAW 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 

Ask  your  dealer  to  attach  a 
pair  of  Cat's  Paws  to  your 
shoes.  You'll  like  them  —  not 
only  because  of  their  safety  — 
but  because  they  are  so  springy, 
they  cushion  the  pavements  to 
your  tread,  absorb  the  jar  of 
walking,  and  leave  you  fresh 
at  the  end  of  a  hard  day. 

That  Cat's  Paw  Heels  have  no 
holes  to  track  mud  or  dirt  is  an 
added  good  feature. 

Be  sure  you  ask  for  artd  see 
that  you  get  Cat's  Paws. 

Black,  w^hite  or  tan.  For  men, 
women  and  children.  Alldealers. 

FOSTER  RUBBER  COMPANY 

105  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Originators  and  palcnlee.^  of  ihe  Foster  Friction 
Plug  which  promts  slipping 


the  Bolsheviki  on  March  10,  says  a 
delayed  dispatch  from  Stockholm,  and 
took  a  great  quantity  of  war-material 
and  many  prisoners. 

Fighting  continues  on  three  Polish  fronts 
with  varying  success  to  the  contending 
forces,  according  to  an  official  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Pohsh  General 
Staff  on  March  13.  says  a  dispatch 
from  Warsaw.  Ukrainian  attacks  on 
Lemberg  and  German  attacks  on  the 
Posen  front  near  Mocberg  are  said  to 
have  been  repulsed. 

March  16. — The  Pohsh  Parliament  has 
adopted  a  resolution  caUing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  study  . 
the  .Jewish  problem  throughoiit  Poland 
and  find  remedies,  says  a  delajed  dis- 
patch from  Danzig.  The  Jewish  deputy, 
Noah  Prilutski,  accused  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  systematic  persecution  oH 
the  .Jews. 
Bolshe\'ik  forces  made  a  determined 
attempt  on  Alarch  14  to  cut  the  com- 
munications between  the  American  and 
Allied  columns  on  the  Dvina  and  Vaga 
rivers,  says  a  dispatch  from  Archangel, 
bizt  their  attack  was  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  fifty-seven  dead  and  four  pris- 
oners. The  Allied  casualties  are  re- 
ported as  one  soldier  wounded. 

The  I^ettish  offensive  in  the  Mitau  region 
is  developing  successfully,  says  a  report 
from  Stockholm,  the  Letts  having 
captured  four  more  towns. 

March  17. — Ukrainian  troops  have  entered 
Peremysl  altho  the  I*oles  continue  to 
hold  the  northwestern  part  of  the  town, 
says  a  German  wireless  dispatch  re- 
ceived in  Jjondon.  Tlu>  I'krainians  are 
also  in  the  suburbs  of  Lemberg.  says 
this  report,  and  large  portions  of  the 
town  are  in  ruins  or  burning. 

FOREIGN 

March  12. — A  revolt  is  in  ju-ogress  in 
Slavonia,  according  to  advices  reaching 
Washington  through  official  channels, 
as  a  protest  against  the  Servian  occu- 
pation. The  Vienna  Frcmdcnblatt  says 
that  the  situation  is  serious. 

March  13. — President  Wilson  arrives  in 
Brest  at  9:45  p.m. 

P'ifty-four  German  subnuirines  have  been 
sold  l)y  the  British  Government  and 
others  will  be  similarly  disposed  of,  tht> 
Parliamentary  Secretary  announct>s  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

During  the  war  S.OOO  enemy  airplanes 
were  shot  down  by  the  British  air 
forces  while  "J.SOO  Britisli  i)l:uies  were 
missing,  according  to  a  British  olliciai 
announcement. 

The  French  have  no  further  doubt  that 
the  Clumnel  tunnel  between  England 
and  France  will  be  finislied  in  five  or 
six  vears,  savs  a  reiu)rt  from  Paris. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  «1,0(K).(KK),()(X). 

American  marines  have  raidetl  tlie.lapa- 
nese  concession  of  Ti«'ntsin.  forcing 
tlicir  way  into  tin-  .lapanes(>  Gonsulalc 
and  assaulting  tlic  Consul,  according 
to  dispatches  received  in  Peking.  Tlic 
trouble  is  .said  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  rough  treatment  of  American 
soldiers  who  became  disorderly  in  tl\i> 
,lai)ancse  quarter  of  the  city. 

March  14.— Col.  C.  W.  Peek,  of  the 
(\inadian  .\rmy,  member  of  Parliament 
for  Skeena,  B.  C.,  charges  in  the 
Canadian  1  louse  of  Commons  that 
tlirougliout  tlu>  war  the  Canadians 
found  Britisli  authorities  ■unsympa- 
thetic" and  qut)tes  army  orders  •"in- 
sulting" to  the  Candian  forces. 

Emile  Cottin.  the  anarchist  who  recently 
niad«>  an  attempt  on  tiie  life  of  Premier 
Cleinenceau.  is  unanimously  sentenced 
to  death,  reports  I'aris. 

Leaders  of  the  Kon-an  independence 
nioveiiKMit  have  arrived  in  Peking,  says 
a  dispatch   from  that  city,  and  declare 
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that  the  movement  is  a  national  one. 
with  3,000,000  adherents.  They  say  that 
40,000  persons  already  have  been  ar- 
rested, and  that  Japanese  statements  to 
the  contrary  are  false. 
In  eighty-five  localities  in  Korea,  says  a 
dispatch  from  Osaka,  Japan,  riots  and 
bloodshed  continue  in  connection  with 
the  Korean  demand  for  independence. 

]March  15. — The  German  submarine  U-48, 
while  attempting  to  escape  from  FeiTol, 
Spain,  is  chased  by  a  destroyer  and 
sunk,  according  to  a  Havas  dispatch 
from  Madrid. 

March  16. — The  Italian  Minister  to  Ser\aa 
has  left  Belgrade,  says  a  dispatch  from 
that  city,  because  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Ser\dan  Government  to  recognize  his 
credentials,  which  were  addrest  to  the 
King  of  Servia,  instead  of  Servia, 
Croatia,  and  Slovenia  combined.  Amer- 
ica alone  thus  far  has  recognized  the 
tristate  as  an  entity. 

Another  attempt  has  been  made  to  shoot 
Nikolai  Lenine,  the  Bolshevik  Premier, 
according  to  reports  received  in  Copen- 
hagen. His  chauffeur  is  said  to  have 
been  wounded. 

Members  of  the  15th  Regular  United 
States  Infantry  and  not  Marines  were 
concerned  in  the  disturbance  at  Tien- 
tsin, says  a  dispatch  from  Washington. 
According  to  later  reports  the  American 
Consul  w^as  stoned  by  Japanese  while 
endeavoring  to  visit  two  American 
soldiers  who  had  been  arrested  by 
Japanese  police. 

The  military  convention  signed  by  China 
and  Japan,  in  1918,  is  to  end  with  the 
signing  of  the  peace  treaty,  says  a 
dispatch  from  Peking.  More  than 
twelve  treaties  are  to  be  published  in 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  capitals. 
These  include  agreements  between  the 
Chinese  Government  and  the  British 
]Mareoni  Company,  and  -with  the 
Simms-Carey  Company  of  the  United 
States  regarding  railways  and  finance. 

American  troops  have  begun  to  move 
to  strategic  points  on  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  west  of  Vladivostok, 
to  aid  John  F.  Stevens  and  his  staff  of 
railway  men  in  the  operation  of  the 
railw^ays.  The  first  contingent  is  al- 
ready at  Harbin,  and  the  second  will 
entrain  within  a  few  days  for  Chita, 
which  is  to  be  the  furthest  point  west 
which  the  Americans  will  be  sent, 
according  to  Vladivostok  dispatches. 

iMareh  17. — British  railways,  wdth  the 
exception  of  the  street  railways,  are 
financially  in  a  semiparalyzed  state, 
according  to  an  announcement  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Eric  Geddes, 
JSIinister  without  Portfolio.  Both  rail- 
roads and  canals,  he  said,  are  working 
at  a  heavy  loss. 

American  missionaries  recently  returned 
from  Korea  report  barbarous  cruelties 
inflicted  on  the  Koreans  by  the  Japanese, 
says  a  dispatch  from  Peking. 

DOMESTIC 

March  12. — -The  Interboroiigh  Rapid 
Transit,  of  New  York,  appeals  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Usher  for  assistance  in  ob- 
taining coal  to  guarantee  the  operation 
of  subw'ay,  elevated,  and  service  cars. 
The  supplj'  has  been  interrupted  by  the 
strike  of  the  boatmen  in  New  York 
Harbor. 

Transportation  on  the  lines  of  all  the 
Public  Service  Company's  railways  in 
New  Jersey  is  paralyzed  in  all  divisions 
north  of  Camden  by  the  strike  of 
4,500  employees. 

Secretary  Glass,  of  the  Treasury,  an- 
nounces April  21  as  the  date  for  the 
opening  of  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan 
campaign,  which  will  close  on  May  10. 

March  1.3. — The  Federal  Government 
gives  the  harbor  boat-owners  of  New 
York    their    choice    of    supplying    the 
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Some  Trip — 


Say,  what  do  you  think  my  car  did  last  week! 

Made  Pinehurst  on  an  eighteen  miles  per  gallon 
average  I    Never  got  over  fourteen  before. 

She  didn't  stall  or  loaf  once! 

I  had  put  in  a  set  of  HERZ  PLUQS  instead  of 
the  cheap  ones  I  have  been  using.  The  engine  had  a 
new  punch  to  it.  Saved  the  cost  of  the  plugs  in 
gasolene  on  that  one  trip ! 

My  chauffeur  says  there's  not  a  speck  of  carbon 
on  the  HERZ  PLUQS  or  in  the  cylinders  after  a 
tifek'e  hundred  mile  run  because  the  plugs  EAT  THE 
SOOT  AND  SPIT  THE  OIL. 

Some  trip,  and  some  plugs! 

It  is  surprising  how  people  will  endanger  their 
comfort  to  save  a  few  pennies. 

The  HERZ  PLUG,  properly  installed,  is  a  part  of  the  motor  and  need  never 
be  removed.  It  is  guaranteed  self-cleaning  and  unbreakable.  There  is  a 
special  HERZ  PLUG  for  YOUR  MOTOR.  The  Best  Dealers  have  them. 
Same  price  since  1894.    Jl-SO  postpaid.    Write  for  Booklet. 

BOUGIE  MERCEDES 


245  West  55th  Street 


New  "^'ork  Citv 
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BEACON 

THERE  ARE   NO    BETTER 

SHOES 


FOR  FIT         FOR  STYLE         FOR  WEAR 


F.fi,.Hoyt  Shoe  Company./iakfirs,  J^anchester,  Jfev) Hampshire 
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The  Cigar  Supreme 

FOR  SALE  ETV^RYWHEPE 

It  Lewis  Citrar  MtV.  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. ,  Maktrs 
-Larg«:st  Itidcpfiidont  Ci^Jir  Fai-tory  in  tli<-  WoiM  ,-^ 


I  AKIN    DaintyColors.  Direct  4perlb« 

from  Mill.  Quality  Guaranteed.  Postal  brings  samples. 
AMERICAN  SPINNING  CO.,  73  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia 


A  QUART  LASTS  A  YEAR 

GOLDEN   STAR 

Auto  Body   Polish 

It  can  be  had  at  your  dealers 
GOLDEN  STAR  POLISH  MFG.  CO.,  K«n$a$  City,  Mo.,  U.S.A. 


Printinff  Cheap 

1  i^3^j  ^  —  (■;l^i^,^■ir^ul;lr^J.  laluTs.hook.p.ii'iT.  Tn  >■>§»>. 
'   .  ^_    "^  .^g^l-ar^i^T  S-J)  Joh  press  SS.'>  up. Save  money.  Print 

> -</-\iUff?^for  nthors,  hit?  profit.    All  easv.  rules  sent. 

gj^l^i^B^^  '■'*"'  f<>«t<it>  forprp'iSirjitalnk'.rYPK.rardH, 
ulirapcr.THC  PJRESS  CO.  D-23  Morlden.Conn. 


Tell  Your  Dealer 
You  Want 
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Shinn-Ftat 

and 

Shann's  Cash  Bond 
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Sbinn-Flat    prevents    Lightning    Losses 

It  enables  the  electricity  in  the  building  to  gradually  pass  from  the  heavily 
charged  ground  into  the  atmosphere  above  the  building — relieving  the  strain 
on  the  building  caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  electricity  in  the  cloud  above, 
and  removing  the  conditions  that  cause  the  Lightning  Stroke. 

Shinn's  Cash  Bond  is  issued  by  a  large  Bonding  Company  to  the  ownier  of 
every  building  protected  by  Shinn-Flat,  guaranteeing  that  Lightning  will  not  strike 
This  is  the  only  company  that  covers  the  work  of  its  representatives  by  a  Cash  Bond 

36%  Greater  Protection — Shinn-Flat  is  the  only  Lightning  Conductor  made  in  the 

form  of  a  flat  cable,  which  eminent  electrical  authorities 
all  say  is  more  efficient.   It  has  36  per  cent  more  conducting 
surface  for  electricity  than  any  round  ci.ble  containing  the 
same  amount  of  material 

Write  for  free  booklet  on  Lightning  Cause  and  Control 

W.  C.  SHINN   MFG.  COMPANY 


Government  ■^"ith  boats  manned  by 
union  crews,  chartering  their  boats  to 
the  Government  without  crews,  or 
having  their  boats  seized.  The  move, 
made  by  members  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  the  Army,  and 
the  Navy,  purposes  to  set  free  the  ocean 
hners  held  up  for  want  of  bunker  coal, 
thus  delaying  the  return  of  soldiers 
from  France. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service, 
which  was  organized  to  find  jobs  for 
discharged  sailors,  soldiers,  and  war- 
workers,  -will  -v-irtually  suspend  it- 
activities  on  March  22,  due  to  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
money  for  its  maintenance,  says  a 
report  from  Washington. 

jNIarch  14. — The  Commissioner  of  Interna! 
Revenue,  reports  Washington,  ha- 
been  selected  to  enforce  prohibition. 

March  15. — The  Association  opposed  tn 
national  prohibition  will  open  its  cam- 
paign on  April  19,  according  to  a 
statement  given  out  in  New  York 
City.  Mass-meetings  and  parades 
against  prohibition  mil  be  held  in 
forty-three  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

March  17. — Acting  upon  a  legal  opinion 
given  by  Elihu  Root  and  William  D. 
Guthrie,  forty-two  brewing  concerns, 
represented  by  the  Lager  Beer  Brewers' 
Board  of  Trade  of  New  York,  decide 
to  make  a  mild  beer,  containing  2.7.J 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  until  they  are 
halted  bj-  court  action. 

Failure  of  Congress  to  pass  the  Sundry 
Civil  Appropriation  Bill  threatens  to 
l)aralyze  the  War  Risk  Bureau,  says  a 
dispatch  from  Washington. 

To  put  an  end  to  delays  in  coaling  ships 
which  are  transporting  United  States 
soldiers,  priAate  boat-owners  of  New 
York  agree  to  turn  over  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  departments  ten  of  the  harbor 
hoats  which  are  idle  because  of  the 
strike. 


Human  Limits. — lie  was  a  perfect  won- 
der, was  the  parliamentary  candidate  for  a 
certain  agi'icultural  district.  And  he  was 
never  shy  of  telling  the  voters  why  they 
should  return  him  as  their  ^I.  P. 

"  I  am  a  practical  farmer,"  said  h< 
Vioastfully  at  one  meeting.  '*  I  can  plo\\ . 
reap,  milk  cows,  work  a  chaff-cutter,  shoe 
a  horse — in  fact,"  he  went  on,  proudly, 
■  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me  any  one 
thing  about  a  farm  which  I  can  not  do.' 

Then,  in  the  impressive  silence,  a  small 
■\  t)ice  asked  from  the  back  of  the  crowd: 
( ^an  you  lay  an  egg?" — London  Tit-Bit  <. 


1652  Monadnock  Building 


ChicnRO,  III. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE   OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  jwpular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  e\en  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Lrn:u.\KY  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  e.xpiration  of  subscriptions  is  ne\er 
gi\cn  out  to  any  one  for  <'ollection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriplions  dire<'t. 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  rea.son  to  su.-*- 
pect  that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  s\vin«llcd,  notify  your  chief  ol 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  W.\gnalls  Company, 

354-:^{>0  Fourth  .\venue, 
New  York  City. 
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Consider  Canada 
FIRST— 

Then  Look  to  Other 
Foreign  Fields 

AVISTA  of  tremendous  develop- 
ment lies  before  Canada.  A 
country  of  immense  area  —  teeming 
with  stores  of  natural  riches — -agricultural — mineral — lumber — needed  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  world. 

But  Canada's  wealth  is  not  only  potential  or  prospective.  The  New  York 
*'Times"  recently  said  of  Canada : 

"In  developed  wealth  Canada  is  the  richest  country 
in  the  world  to-day  in  proportion  to  her  population." 

So  when  U.  S.  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  seeking  new  markets — Canada 
should  be  their  first  consideration.  No  "foreign"  market  is  so  easy  or  profit- 
able to  develop  as  is  Canada.  That  is  why  io%  of  your  advertising 
appropriation  should  be  spent  in  Canada. 

The  premier  and  primary  advertising  media  in  Canada  are 

The  Daily  Newspapers  of  Canada 

These  papers  are  not  confined  in  circulation  or  influence  to  the  cities  in  which  they  are 
published.  They  circulate  in  the  countryside  and  small  towns  as  well.  They  constitute 
a  "national  medium". 

These  papers  should  constitute  the  background  of  any  advertising  campaign  calculated  to 
make  your  goods  or  services  known  to  the  Canadian  people. 

Write  these  papers  for  details  of  circulation  and  rates,  etc.  Ask  your 
advertising  agency  to  submit  you  particulars  of  a  campaign  in  the  news- 
papers listed  below.  Take  immediate  steps  to  establish  your  goods  in 
Canada.      Spend   io%  of  your   advertising   appropriation   in    Canada. 


Place 

Population 

Paper 

Place 

Population 

Paper 

Halifax,  N.  S. 
St.  .Tohji,  N.  B. 

53,000 
5.5,000 

HERALD  .t  MAIL 
STANDARD 
TELEGRAPH  <fc  TIMES 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

225,000 

FREE  PRESS 

TELEGRAM 

TRIBUNE 

Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Quebec,  P.  Q. 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

750,000 

100,000 
101,785 

GAZETTE 

STAR 

TELEGRAPH 

CITIZEN 

JOURNAL  DAILIES 

Regina,  Sask. 
Saskatoon.  Sask. 

Calgar.v.  Alta. 

26,105 
21.054 

56,302 

LEADER 

PHOENIX 
STAR 

ALBERTAN 

London,  Ont. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

60,000 
525,000 

ADVERTISER 
FREE  PRESS 
GLOBE 
WORLD  (S.  &D.) 

Edmonton.  Alta. 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

53,794 
120,000 

HERALD 

BULLETIN 
JOURNAL 

SUN 

STAR 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

45,000 

COLONIST 

Prepared  by  SMITH,  DENNE  &  MOORE,  Advertising  Agency,  Toronto  and   Montreal 
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Ask  Again 
for^Vour  Favorite 


Do  you  realize  that  you  need  no  longer 
deny  yourself  any  of  your  favorite  candies? 
Since  the  first  of  the  year  we  have  been 
supplying  regularly  to  all  Huyler  agencies  and 
stores  all  the  favorites  which  had  been  terri' 
porarily  discontinued  because  of  the  sugar 
shortage.  Bonbons,  old '  fashioned  molasses 
candy,  hard  candies,  taffies,  cream  pepper' 
mints — all  the  temptingly  delicious  varieties 
that  you  have  always  had. 


SaveYourTi 


rees 


It  takes  a  lifetime  to  fjrovv  a 
fine  shade  tree.  A  colony  of  leaf- 
eating  insects  can  destroy  it  in 
one  season. 

Tree  Tanglefoot  will  effectually  pro- 
tect shade  and  fruit  trees  from  most 
of  our  destructive  insect  pests,  i.  e. : 

Canker  zvorms        Tussock  moths 

Climbinpc  cut  worms 

Brozvn-tail  moths       Woolly  aphis 

Gypsy  moths        Ants 

One  application  stays  sticky  three 
months  and  longer,  outlasting  ten 
to  twenty  times  any  other  substance. 
Easily  applied  with  a  wooden  paddle. 
One  pound  makes  about  ten  lineal 
feet  of  band.  It  will  not  soften,  run 
or  melt,  yet  is  always  elastic,  ex- 
panding with  growth  of  tree.  Effec- 
tive rain  or  shine.  Needs  no  mixing, 
used  exactly  as  bought. 

Endorsed  by  prominent  Park  and 
Cemetery  Superintendents. 


'I'lninltjool 


For  Tree  Surgery 

Superior  to  anything  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  the  best  application  after 
pruning  or  trimming.  It  will  water- 
])roof  crotch,  ca\-ity  or  wound  when 
nothing  else  will. 

Sold  generally  by  Seedsmen. 

Price:  1  lb.  cans,  50c;  3  lb.  cans, 
$1.45:  10  lb.  cans,  $4.50;  20  lb.  cans, 
$8.75;  25  lb.  wooden  pails,  $10.50. 


Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  on  leaf-eating  insects. 

THE  O.  &  W.  THUM  COMPANY,  LSI  Straight  Avenue.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Manufaclurers  of  Tanglefool  Fly  Pnfier  mid  Trre  Ta»gle/n>l  (  u '1 


.tiiuiiiiujimviiNjuuiiij 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Classified. — Willie 
dad?" 

Crabshaw — "  Usually 
without  a  red." — Life. 


"What's    a    Red, 
he's     a     fellow 


The  Best  Cosmetic. — There  is  no  cold 
cream  that  will  keep  away  T\Tinkl0s  so 
successfully  as  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness.— Boston  Transcript. 


Squeaks. — "  A  whole  lot  o'  de  talk  dat 
goes  'round,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "  ain'  no 
mo'  real  help  in  movin'  forward  dan  de 
squeak  in  an  axle." — Washington  Star. 


The   Baseball   Fan's   Horror.— "  What's 

your  opinion  of  the  League  of  Nations?" 

"  I  hope  I  never  live  to  see  America  in 
last  place  in  the  standing." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


Dampening    Retort. — First   Student 
"  The  idea;  my  napkin  is  damp  !" 

Second  Student — "  Perhaps  that's  be- 
ca,use  there  is  so  much  due  on  your  board." 
— Stanford  Chaparral. 


In  the  Depths. — Silas  (in  a  whisper) — 
Did  you  git  a  peep  at  the  underworld  at 

all  while  you  wuz  in  New  York,  Ezry?" 
Ezra — "  Three    times  I     Subway    twice 

an'  ratscellar  once." — Buffalo  Express. 


Larger  Damage.s  Required. — Lawyer — 

"  Don't  you  think  .S2r).(K)()  casli  would  be 
punishment  enough  for  his  breach  of 
l)romise?  " 

The  Aggrieved — "  No.  indeed;    I  want 
him  to  marrj-  me." — Boston  Transcript. 


—J 


Revised  Version 

Little  Willie  tried  to  fix 

European  politics. 

All  he  did  was  simi)ly  iii.x. 

Ain't  he  cute?     He's  sixty-six. 

E.  C.  in  the  \etc  York  Evening  Sun. 


New     Prescription     Needed. — BtXKS — 

"  Say,  old  num.  do  you  know  of  any  cure 
for  in.iomnia?" 

.JiNK.s — "  Counting  one  thousand  is  said 
to  be  a  remedy." 

Rinks — "Confound  it.  that's  what 
everybody  tells  nic;  Init  the  baby's  too 
young  to  count." — Tit-Bits. 

Our   Own  Beer   liuttons 
NO  beer,   no  work; 

NO     WORK, 

NO  pay; 

NO    PAY,    NO    food; 
NO    food, 

NO  existence — 

let's    AhL    GET    MAD 

AND 

STARVE       TO       DEATH  ! 

— A'ew  York  Evening  Sun. 


That  Breezy  Western  Way. — They  were 
l)Iayiiig  i)oker  in  a  Western  town.  One  of 
the  i)layers  was  a  stranger,  and  was  getting 
a  nice  trimming.  Finally,  the  sucker  saw 
oiu^  of  the  i)layers  gi\e  himself  three  aces 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pack. 

The  sucker  turned  to  the  man  beside 
him  and  said:     "  Did  you  see  that?" 

"  See  what?"  asked  the  man. 

"Why.  that  fellow  dealt  himself  thnc 
aces  from  the  bottom  of  the  deck,  "  said  the 
sucker. 

■■  Well,  what  about  it?"  asked  the  man. 
"  It  was  his  tleal,  wasn't  it?" — Tit-Uits. 
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Efficiency  Helps. — A  worm  won't  turn  if 
you  step  on  it  right. —  The  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph. 


Art  Is  Everywhere. — "  Luxurious  tastes 
Riehleigh  has.  He  has  a  Corot  in  his 
ofiace." 

"  That's  nothing  !  I  have  a  whistler  in 
mine." — Boston  Transcript. 


Give  'Em  the  Birch!— The  "  No  beer,  no 
work  "  slogan  of  some  of  the  labor  unions 
may  not  be  so  radical  as  it  sounds.  We 
believe  that  birch  beer  is  permissible  under 
all  proliibitory  laws. — The  Concord  Monitor. 


Immunity. — "  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  the  luxurj'  tax?" 

"  Nothing  much.  When  I  get  through 
with  the  regular  tax  I  won't  have  money 
enough  to  buy  any  luxuries." — Washing- 
ton Star. 


t 


Watchful  Waiting. — Judge  (to  witness) 
— "  Why  didn't  you  go  to  the  help  of  the 
defendant  in  the  fight?" 

Witness — "  I  didn't  know  which  was 
going  to  be  the  defendant." — Boston 
Transcript. 


It  Probably  Was. — A  comma  often 
makes  a  lot  of  difference  in  a  line;  so  does 
the  spacing.  A  poetess  wrote:  "  My 
soul  is  a  lighthouse-keeper."  The  printer 
made  it  read:  "  My  soul  is  a  light  house- 
keeper."— Boston   Transcript. 


Why  He  Went. — "  How  perfectly  splen- 
did to  think  you're  one  of  the  heroes 
who  went  over  there  to  die  for  your 
country !  " 

"  Like   h I    did,    ma'am  !      I   went 

over  to  make  some  other  guy  die  for  his." — 
Life. 


The  Final  Touch. — "  You  can't  complain 
of  the  price  of  wheat  now." 

"  No,"  replied  Farmer  Corntossel.  "But 
they  might  go  a  leetle  further  and  guar- 
antee us  the  money  without  puttin'  us 
to  so  much  trouble  raisin'  the  wheat." — 
Washington  Star. 


Wanted  Them  On  Hand. — "  I  want  a 
pair  of  the  best  gloves  you  have,"  said 
Mrs.  Nuritch  at  the  glove  counter. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  polite  sales- 
man.    "  How  long  do  you  want  them?" 

"  Don't  git  insultin',  young  man !  I 
want  to  buy  'em,  not  hire  'em." — London 
Tit-Bits. 


This  Isn't  Ours. — The  famous  humorist 
had  partaken  too  heartily  of  the  Clmstmas 
feast.  Acute  indigestion  had  laid  him  low. 
As  his  friends  gathered  about  him  he  smiled 
feebly.  "  At  any  rate,"  he  murmured  be- 
tween spasms  of  pain,  "  I  am  able  to  keep 
up  my  reputation  as  a  humorist."  His 
friends  were  puzzled.  "  Di-gesting  !"  he 
gasped. — The  Forecast. 


Doing  His  Bit  Right  at  Home. — "  Some 
of  these  guys  have  got  a  funnj^  way  of 
doing  their  bit,"  wailed  one  of  the  boys 
at  the  San  Pedro  submarine  base  the  other 
day. 

"  Here  I  bio  wed  home  for  a  vacation 
and  finds  this  guy  parading  around  with 
my  girl. 

I  nails  him  and  wants  to  know  what 
the  big  idea  is. 

'Tain't  nawthin'  wrong,'  he  comes 
back.  '  I  just  take  her  down  to  the  news- 
paper office  every  day  to  see  if  you've 
got  killed  or  not.'  " — The  Forecast. 


«      %. 


99%  Briscoe-built  in 
our  43 -acre  plant— the 
surest  guaranty  of  uni- 
form  quality. 


Dealers  everjrsvhere  "will  he 
yad  to  ^ive  you  every 
facility  for    thorough   test. 


TourijiS 

and 

Roadster 

Types 


BRISCOE  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

JACKSON  MICHIGAN 


^9f^asmE  BQILT 


INSYDE  TYRES  rhnei- ArmoV 


for  Auto  Tires.  Double  mileap-e,  prevent 
blowouts  and  punctures.  Ea.'^ily  av»plied  in  any 
tire.  Used  ovt.T  and  over  in  several  tires. 
Thousands  sold.  Details  free.    Agrenta  wanted. 

American  Accessories  Co.,  Dept.  316  Cincinnati,  0. 


Waxed  Typewriter  Ribbons 

Arc  superior  and  distinctive:  wear  lorgrer.  will  not  fill  the  type  or  dry 
out.  You  save  by  buying  direcc.  Price,  3  for  SI. 50  or  12  for  $5.  pre- 
paid. Guaranteed  to  please  or  money  back.  Send  Sir  stamps  or  coin 
for  sample  ribbon  and  inteiestingr  booklet— "Better  Typewriter  Re- 
sults."   State  name  and  model  number  of  your  typewriter,     .\ddress 


Department  92, 


THE  RIBBON  WORKS.  Galveston,  Texas 


GUNN  Sectional  Bookcases 

will  fit  in  nicely  between  or  under  windows,  in  or  around 
corners,  and  give  you  your  full  money's  worth.  They 
are  guaranteed  to  be  of  the  highest  class  of  workmanship 
and  material.  No  unsightly  iron  bands  to  mar  the  artis- 
tic effect.  Made  in  Colonial,  Mission,  Queen  Anne, 
Clawfoot    and     Standard     styles    in    oak    and    mahogany. 

Fit  Any  Floor  Space 

The  most  practical,  convenient  and  economical  method  of  caring  for 
books,  and  one  that  can  be  harmonized  with  various  surroundings, 
is  described  in  detail  in  our  handsome  Style  Book,  mailed  on  request. 
If  you  have  floor  space  to  utilize  at  a  modest  cost,  send  for  it. 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO.  1810  Broadway,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


I 
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BoTou 
S^okef 


I  Can  Fit 

Your  Taste 

— for  Less  Money 

I've  specialized  in  the  study 
of  cigars  and  smoker's  tastes 
with  a  thoroughness  approach- 
ed perhaps  by  no  other  man. 
Some  years  ago,  I  decided  to 
sell  cigars  to  progressive 
Chicago  business  men  by  per- 
sonal solicitation.  During  this 
time  I've  built  up  a  big  busi- 
ness, comprising  over  10,000  cus- 
tomers. I've  kept  a  record  of  every 
cigar  taste  and  my  particular  brands 
which  fit  their  tastes.  This  carefully 
charted,  reliable  information  enables  me 
to  fit  your  taste  with  accuracy.  I  sell  hun- 
dreds of  different  brands,  direct  to  a  legion 
of  loyal  smokers.  My  purpose  is  to  extend 
this  Special  and  Individual  Cigar  Service  by 
mciil  to  thousands  of  additional  clients. 

Send  No  Money 

Here  is  my  offer:  Send  no  money — just  name 
the  type  of  cigar  you  prefer.  For  instance, 
just  tell  me  which  one  (or  more)  of  the 
following  brands  suits  your  taste: 

Admiration,  Charles   the  Great,  Cuesta  Rey, 

Ei  Principe  de  Gales,  El  Verso,  Garcia  Grande, 

La  Azora,  La  Preferencia,  La  Venga,  Lozano, 

Muriel,  Owl,  Perfecto  Garcia,  Ricoro,  Robert 

Burns,   Roi   Tan,    Saochez    and    Haya,   Tom 

Moore  or  Webster. 

If  perchance,  you  are  not  familliar  with  any  of  the 

above,  tell  me  your  favorite  smoke;  or  iust  say  "send 

me  a  good  cigar"  at  such  and  such  a  price. 

Bearthisin  mind,  the  above  information  gives  me 

theclew  and  helps  me  to  make  an  intelligent  selection 

for  your  particular  taste.     Don't  misunderstand  me, 

I  am  not  a  substitutor  nor  an  imitator,  I  am  going  to 

send  you  MY  OWN  SPECIAL  MAKE,  intelligently 

selected,  following  the  information  you  give  me,  so 

as  to  fit  your  taste,  for  less  money. 

Writnntafn<1av  Srwif.v  your  color,  strength  and  price 
I  lie  UIC  iUUdy  .  prifcrrtd  from  5  cents  to  15  cents,  and 
by  return  m;ul  I  will  send  you  a  box  of  50  ciktiirs.  Smoke  any 
reasonable  number.  If  satisfied,  send  me  your  check,  if  not, 
return  atmyexnense.  Write  me,  now,  naminjr  your  favorite 
brand,  color,  and  price  preferred.  Sendnomonev.  Your  :ard 
or  letterhead  enclosed  will  be  appreciated.     Address 

J.E.BIackburn&Son,  I15S.DearbornSt.,Chica^o,  III. 


^Oqj 


MOORE'S  V^eTf^  system 

In  use  in  more  than  200,000  offices 

Our  FREE  Book 
MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS 

is  a  practical  book  o(  160  pages  of  information  of  great 
value  lo  every  one  interested  in  office,  factory,  store, 
bank  or  outdoor  record  keeping. 

Illustrates  and  describes  40  different  forms  for 
short  cuts  in  Loose  Leaf  Records  of  all  kinds. 

Tliic  Rnnir  Proa  vtrhen  request  is  on  your  business  let- 
1 U15  DUOK  rrce  terhcad.  Write  now  for  your  copy. 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 
1051  Stone  Street 

'Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Sad  But  So. — It  only  takes  a  few  min- 
utes to  find  in  others  the  faults  we  can't 
discover  in  ourselves  in  a  lifetime. — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Bump's  Failing. —  Willis — J"  Bump  is 
an  a\\'ful  ladies'  man." 

GiLLis — "  I  believe  it.  I've  seen  him 
with  some  awful  ones." — Judge. 


So  Say  We  All. — At  every  social  affair 
there  is  usually  a  man  who  is  said  to  be 
"  the  life  of  the  party."  And  how  I  do 
dislike  that  man. — E.  W.  Howes  Monthly 
(Atchison). 


Preparing   for   the   Worst. — "  There's  a 
friend  in   the  outer  office  waiting  for  you, 

SU-."  -  

"  Here,  James,  take  this  $10  and  keep  it 
till  I  come  hack.''— Boston  Transcript. 


The    Monotony    That    Kills. — "  A    man 

dat  never  thinks  of  nobody  but  hisse'f," 
said  Uncl:^  Eben,  '"  can't  help  gittin'  hisse'f 
on  his  mind  so  much  dat  he  jes'  naturally 
gits  tired  of  hisse'f." — Washington  Star. 


Call  the  Plumber. — Editor—"  This  isn't 
poetrv.  mv  dear  man;  it's  merelv  an  escape 
of  gas."     '  ^    ■■  , 

WOTLD-BK    CONTKIBUTOK "  Ah,    I    SCC  1 

Something     wrong     \v'ith     the     meter." — 
Boston  Transcrii>t. 


Makes  a  Hit  with  Them. — New- 
Method  P.\REXT — "  So  you  believe  still 
in  the  rod  by  way  of  developing  children'?" 

Old-Fashioned  Tutor — "  I  believe  it 
is  the  natural  way  to  make  them  smart !" 
— London  Tit-Bits. 


The  League-of-Nation-al  Hymn. — "Why 
do  you  object  to  the  League  of  Nations?"^ 

'■  On  musical  grounds.  After  singing 
•  My'  C6untry,  'Tis  of  Thee,'  all  these 
years,  I  'doh't  want  the  mental  effort  of 
changing  to  '  Our  Countries,  'Tis  of 
Those.'  " — Washington  Star. 


How  Did  It  Get  There?— Mrs.  Clarke 
came  running  hurriedly  into  her  husband's 
office  one  morning. 

"  Oh,  Dick,"  she  cried,  as  she  gasped  for 
breath.  "  I  dropt  my  diamond  ring  off 
my  finger,  and  I  can't  find  it  an^wliere." 

"','  It's  all  right,  Bess,"  replied  Mr. 
Clarke.  "  I  came  across  it  in  my  trousers 
])()ck('t." — London  Tit-Bits. 


A  Careful  and  Thorough  Job. — Efficiency 
is  an  admirable  qiuiiity.  but  it  can  ))e  over- 
done, according  to  Representative  M. 
Clyde  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania.  "  Last 
election  day,"  Mr.  Kelly  explains,  "  the 
city  editor  of  my  newsjiaper  in  Braddock 
sent  his  best  reporter  out  to  learn  if  the 
saloons  were  open  in  defiance  of  the  law. 
Four  days  later  he  returned  and  reported, 
'  They  were.'  " — San  Francisco  Argonaut. 


Bad  Place  for  Eyes. — "  Rather  a  dan- 
gerous j)lace  to  \isit  is  described  in  this 
paper,"  said  a  wag  to  his  neighbor. 

"  What  place  is  that?"  asked  the  latter. 

"  Well,"  responded  the  first  speaker, 
"  it's  a  historical  mansion  in  the  Midhiiids. 
This  is  what  the  account  says:  '  On  first 
entering  the  hall,  the  visitor's  eye  is  caught 
by  a  long  sword  <)\'er  one  side  of  the  mantel, 
and  then  drawn  to  (lie  old  fiintlock  on  the 
other  side;  after  which  it  naturally  falls 
on  the  mantel  itself,  and  from  that  to  the 
old  brick-tiled  hearth.'  Neither  of  my 
eyes  would  stand  tluit  sort  of  thing!" — 
London  Tit-Hits. 
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pke  >'bur  phonof$raph 
music  as  clear  as  the 


Sbfff  of  the  Sl<ylark 

1 1  KJ  w/t-A  the    y 


VIVITONE 


THE  tonal  qualities  of  even  the  most 
perfectly    toned    phonograph    are 
improved  by  the  \'ivitone  Control- 
ler, a  rigid,  vibrant  tube  which  fits  into 
the  needle  post  of  the  sound  box.  Used 
either  with  steel  or  tungsten  needles. 

The  V'ivitone  takes  up  the  sharp,  stri- 
dent "mechanics"  arising  in  the  mica 
diaphragm  of  the  sound  box  causing 
records  to  reproduce  with  all  their  natu- 
ral richness  and  clarity  of  tone.  Bril- 
liant tones,  soft  tones,  mellow  tones,  are 
produced  in  the  desired  volume  by  sim- 
ply regulating  the  needle  post  set  screw. 
The  Vivitone  prolongs  life  of  both  rec- 
ords and  needles  by  lessening  pressure 
on  records.  A  package  of  6  Vivitone  Con- 
trollers will  give  you  a  lifetime  of  service. 

$1  postpaid.     Fall  instructions  with  package. 

Vivitone  Controller  Company 
401-2  Bell  Block  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Shrubs  dnd 
V\ar\Xs 

QUR  Spring  offering  is 
six  hundred  acres  of 
well  grown  trees,  shrubs 
and  plants — lOO'page 
price-list  on  request. 

Andorra  Nurseries 

H'm.  Wtirnrr  Harper,  Vrop. 

Box  240,  Chestnut  Hill 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


^  a  new  descriptive  monograph  by  Erdnian  |p 

^  Cain ;  tolls  by  word  and  picture  how  you  ^ 

^  can  have  immediate  shade  about  your  i|i 

^  home,  and  what  trees  will  be  the  most  ^ 

^  satisfiwtorj".      Upon  request,    w-^  ^ 

^  this  booklet  will  be  sent  you  r  YC^  ^ 

X        HICKS  NURSERIES  % 

^  Box  D,       Westbury.  L.  I.,  N.  S.  ^ 


American  Mastodon  Pansies 

1  .s,  p,..  r  -  -  tlir  PH-'^t  I.d>ll>l  ViKOr. 
I.iikic  .(  -t/.  .1  tli'wcr*.  -tJiM'ili  ri'und- 
,  ;  '.rtd,  .  I.  at  Mib-.t .inr.-,  violet 
-  .Mi<  lUiii  iii;ir\<-|[>i]s  coloi^t  wf'hoUt 
hriiH  Thf  qiiiikt'ct  t..  H.»om  md 
fiuijit  (]urnblt>:  thr  Heme  t>f  pt'rfeC' 
tion  in  ranstjcs.  Secfl,  pkt.    lOc* 

Ice- Proof  Plants 

W«»    RTow  younir.  %  iirr»roii*  plant* 

nt    thf     Mft-st.Ml.'n     V  ■■■ '[^ 

Kn>tin(l  from  S«-pt«'-  '  '^ 

that  arr  n-Bily  f or  tl.  :  "»•]■ 

tiarv    to  ond  of  Juno  ;"'■ 

rnot)  by  ti.r    ic**    ami    x^^  ''''• 

Hfitl  in  sprinjr  an*  roady  it'  .  .ir« 

Taction.      W<»    mail  planta   »a[vl>  ••    -■    .        "* 
Maine  to  California. 


^K_Mixcd  colors,  postpaid.  12  for  Sfir:  2ft  for  « 
i  for  j*».lM>:  10(H)  for  $1(>.00.     Will  bloom  at  oner. 


_       ^_  d  voKoi -. .  -  —      .  - 

and  lurrio^.  Wr  Kic>w  tho  tinrst  (;iadtoli.  DnhliB!",  Cannan.  Irinc^.  IX»- 
nicB,  IVr.-nniaU,  Slirnb!*.  Vinos.  Koma.  Row^,  Swoct  iV»».  ^•,;*'r*' 
I'ansioa.  Beets,  lionnn.  O-abbairr,  Onion».  TomattH'S.  S^hmi  *<»"»•  >  **»■ 
tora,  etc.     All  special  pri?.c  ntraini*,  and  many  sierlinir  novelllea 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS.  Inc..  l-lornl  Park.  N.  Y. 
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nniME  was  when 
Hygiene  was 
but  little  known, 
and  practiced 
less.  Today  it 
is  the  handmaid  of. 
daily  affairs. 

Bauer  &  Black  has 
devoted  twenty- 
five  years  to  mak- 
ing first  aid  in 
I  medical  science  a 
household  word — 
bringing  its  bene- 
ficence within  the 
reach  of  all. 


"1 


'PHE  products 
symbolized  by 
the  letters  B  &  B 
have  become  mod- 
els in  medical 
practice.  They 
manifest  what  sci- 
ence and  skill  can 
accomplish,  in- 
genuity invent  or 
vigilance  create,  to 
safeguard  and 
conserve  health. 

Bauer  &  Black  has 
taken  Hygiene  out 
of  the  hospital 
sanctuary  into  the 
everyday  world. 


SAFETY 


BAUER  &  BLACK,  fakers  of  Sterile  Surgical 


Dressings  and/lUied  /'/*o(/ac(5'- Chicago,  Nev\&rk,Toronto 
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ESTABLISHED   1865 


HillllllllU 


Short-Time 

7% 

Investment 


Available  for  $1000  or 
larger  amounts. 

Obligation  of  widely- 
known,  established 
company. 

Assets  nearly  2^  to  1. 

Net  earnings  nearly  5 
times  interest  charges. 

Majority  of  assets  are 
liquid  and  readily 
realizable. 


Send  for 
Circular  No.  1024R 

Peabody, 
Houghteling&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED    J865; 

10  South  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago,  III. 
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Gummed 
Labels 


QUALITY  FIRST 

Fetitor  labels  "slay  stuck" 
and  they  are  tough.  Every 
one  of  I  hem  perfect— nomatler 
how  complicated  the  design. 
Made  by  the  largest  exclusive 
gummed  label  manufacturer 
in  the  world.  Estimates  and 
prices  on  re<iuost. 

FENTON  LABEL  CO. 
9th  and  Thompson  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


FIRST  FARM 
MORTGAGES 


On  Improved  Farms  In  Bes( 
Oklahoma  Farming  Districts 

.Ml   loans  i)lacc(l    conservatively,  only 
by  expert  appraisers,  in  very  best  farming 
sections  of  Oklahoma. 
Not  one  cent  of  loss  to  investors  on  more 
than  $.3,000,000  in  loans  placed. 
MortRagcs  in  amounts  to  suit  you.  for  terms 
of  varying  length.  They  net  you  T^'c  and  the  se- 
curity is  absolutely  choice  with  lan<I  values  con- 
stantly incnMsing.Fnll  in fot  nl.it  ion  on  rcciucst. 

AURELIUS  SWANSON  CO.,  Inc. 

Assets  over  $400,000.00 
l:i3l  Slnlo  Vnl'l  llniili  lllili:..  Okhilionrii  Citv.  Ohlx. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


COMMODITY-PRICES  STILL  GOING 
DOWN  STEADILY 

NOT  only  did  commoditj-prices  fall 
in  February,  but  the  downward 
tendency,  according  to  Bradstreet's,  was 
"more  deliberate."  In  this  decline  food- 
products  were  less  prominent  than  in 
preceding  months,  textiles,  both  raw  and 
manufactured,  having  superseded  them  in 
the  importance  of  the  declines  shown. 
The  same  receding  tendency  was  shown 
in  foreign  markets.  The  London  Economist 
reported  a  decrease  of  about  1  per  cent., 
while  our  own  market  went  down  2.3  per 
cent.  From  the  high  point  of  the  price 
movement  touched  in  London  on  August 
31,  1918,  there  had  l)een  a  decline  of  7.5 
per  cent.,  whereas  Bradstreet's  index 
showed  a  decline  of  10  per  cent,  from  its 
high  point  on  July  1.  The  difference  in 
the  location  of  the  peak-points  as  regards 
prices  here  and  abroad  BradstreeV s  points 
out  as  to  be  explained  by  "the  sharp 
revision  in  cotton-goods  prices  made  in 
July  last  year  by  Government  order  which 
lowered  the  American  level  consideral)ly 
while  other  prices  liere  and  all  prices 
abroad  were  still  tending  upward."  Brad- 
streeV s  approximate  inde.x-number  of  com- 
modities on  March  1,  1919,  was  SI  7.2244, 
a  decrease  of  2.3  per  cent,  from  February  1, 
of -7  per  cent,  from  .January  1,  of  10  per 
cent,  from  .July  1,  1918,  the  peak  of  the 
war-price  movement,  and  of  4.5  per  cent. 
from  March  1  a  year  ago.  This  was  the 
lowest  index-number  touched  since  Novem- 
ber 1,  1917,  but  it  was  still  21.8  per  cent, 
above  March  1,  1917,  and  a  trifle  less  than 
double  the  numV>er  ruling  on  August  1, 
1914,  when  the  war  began.  Further 
comments  are  made: 

"The  feature  of  the  present  price  survey, 
as  abo^e  noted,  is  the  weakness  shown  to 
have  developed  in  the  textile  group.  Eight 
other  groups  fell  off  in  February,  oils, 
hides  and  leather,  chemicals  and  drugs, 
and  provisions  and  metals  each  helping  to 
bring  down  the  levels  sliglitly,  while  bread- 
stuffs,  coal,  and  na\'al  stores  showed 
smaller  shadings.  Only  three  groups, 
live  stock,  fruits,  and  miscellaneous  prod- 
ucts, adA'anced.  while  building  mat(>rials 
were  unchanged  during  tlie  month.  Tiiree- 
quarters  of  the  entire  net  decrease,  liow- 
ever,  was  accounted  for  by  the  decline 
in  textiles.  In  February,  as  in  .Janu- 
ary, decreases  were  almost  twice  as  num- 
erous as  gains,  there  being  thirty-four 
of  the  former  and  eighteen  of  the  latter, 
while  fifty-four  products  remained  un- 
ciianged.  Despite  the  fairly  general  drift 
lower,  mi.scellaneous  products  made  a  new 
high  level,  owing  to  the  strength  of 
tobacco." 

INCOME  TAXES  AS  THEY  AFFECT 
WEEKLY  PAY-ENVELOPS 

A  compilation  has  been  matle  fort  lie  New 
York  C-all  as  to  the  amount  of  income 
taxes  due  on  weeldy  salari(>s  in  amounts 
from  $20  to  .'iii70  p<>r  week.  The  results  are 
presented  in  the  following  table  where  the 
first  column  gives  th(^  weekly  wage;  the  sec- 
ond column  the  aimual  total  of  the  weekly 
wages;  the  third  column  the  amount  of 
income  tax,  less  exemptions,  jiayable  by  a 
single  person;  the  fourth  coluiiin  income 
tax,  loss  exemptions,  payable  by  a  married 
mail  without  children;  and  the  last  col- 
umns the  amount  married   men  with  one, 


two  and  three  children  would  pay.  These 
figiu"es  do  not  take  into  account  other  ex- 
emptions, such  as  interest  on  personal 
indebtedness,  taxes  on  real  estate,  repairs 
to  real  estate,  bad  debts  etc. : 


Weekly 

Annual 

Childless 

With  But 

Willi  2 

With  S 

Wages 

Salary 

Single 

Married  One  Child 

Children  Children 

$10.... 

$520 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

15.... 

780 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

20.... 

1,040 

$2.40 

None 

None 

None 

None 

25.... 

1,300 

18.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

30.... 

1,560 

33.60 

None 

None 

None 

None 

35.... 

1,820 

49.20 

None 

None 

None 

Noije 

40.... 

2,080 

64.80 

$4.80 

None 

None 

None 

45.... 

2,340 

80.40 

20.40' 

$8.40 

None 

None 

50. . . . 

2,600 

96.00 

36.00 

24.00 

$12.00 

None 

55. . . . 

2,860 

111.60 

51.60 

39.60 

27.60 

$15.60 

60.... 

3,120 

127.20 

67.20 

55.20 

.   43.20 

31.20 

65.... 

3,380 

142.80 

82.80 

70.80 

58.80 

46.80 

70. . . . 

3,640 

158.40 

98.40 

86.40 

74.40 

02.40 

BETTER  BUILDING  RETURNS 

Bradstreet's  finds  that  what  was  fore- 
shadowed in  earlier  months  this  year  as  to 
building,  the  corner  having  been  turned  in 
January,  came  to  pass  in  February,  when 
building  values  at  ninety-five  cities  showed 
a  gain  of  24.2  per  cent,  over  February  a 
year  ago.  Xot  only  was  the  total  at  the 
ninety-five  cities  larger  than  the  totals  at 
all  cities  in  any  one  of  the  preceding  three 
months,  "but  the  number  of  cities  showing 
gains  jumped  up,  and  the  first  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  shown  since 
January,  1917,  A\as  registered."  By  the 
second  week  in  ^larch,  returns  for  Febru- 
ary were  numerous  enough  to  make,  "an 
absolute  pronouncement  upon."  Pre- 
liminary reports  as  to  that  month's  oper- 
ations (ninety-five  cities  contributing) 
were  "very  favorable,  pointing  to  the 
corner  really  having  been  turned  in 
January."  Despite  its  being  a  winter 
month,  building  values  in  January  showed 
gains  over  both  December  and  November, 
altho  marking  a  decrease  from  .January 
a  year  ago.  Later  returns  have  shown  that 
"even  the  total  for  October  was  exceeded 
by  that  of  .January."  Bradstreet's  returns 
for  Fe})ruary,  in  so  far  as  th(\v  have  become 
available,  total  .?23,441,353,  which  shows 
a  gain  of  24.2  per  cent,  over  February  a 
year  ago,  "the  first  gain,  by  the  way, 
shown  in  any  month  since  .January,  1917." 
Under  the  circumstanc(>s  this  tendency 
"can  not  be  regarded  as  other  than  favor- 
able and  indicating  a  return  of  activity 
to  an  industry-  which  has  bt'(>n  under  the 
ban  of  war-needs  or  of  high  costs  for  a  long 
time  past."  Following  are  building-value 
totals  as  compiled  for  Brndstrect's,  monthly 
and  quarterly,  since  January,  1916: 

Chanoe 
1917  I91ti       Per  Cent. 

.tan..  160  cities $57,709,936      $.5.5,773.061     I    3  4 

rdi.  Itil  cities 55.5S,S.Sa5         55.76.3,235     D        3 

Mar.,  161  cities 83,731,089        86,3as.283    D    2  9 

Firit  quarter $107,029,830    $197,844,579    D      .4 

.-Vpril.  161  cities $83,841,920      $93.I79,,332    D  10  2 

May,  162  cities 7.5,93.5,961       116.,{21,767    d  .34  7 

June,  162  cities 65,541,223        97,826,327    d  33  0 

Second  quarter $225,319,1 13     $307,327,426    D  26  6 

Six  months $422.:M8,943    $,5ft5,I72,0a5    D  16  3 

July  161  cities $.59,286,893    $117,207,687    D  49  4 

Auff.,  Ili2  cities 51.000,972        77.21S..540    D  33  9 

Sept.,  161  cities 53,942,091        70.7J9.a-'4     D  23  7 

Third  quarter  $164,229,956    $265,1,55.261     D  38  0 

Nine  months $.586.,578,899    $770,:J27,266    D  23  8 

Oct     162  cities  $45,944.0(11       $.Sfi,76.-?.1.5S    n  4"  0 

Nov..  162  cities 45.473.037        74.421, fi.'iS    n  38  » 

Deo.,  162  cities 32,665,366        72,,5.'i3,774     o  .5.5  0 

Fourth  quarter $124,082,464     $2.33.76S,«17    D  46  9 

Twelve  months $710,661,363  $1,004,095,883    D  29  I 
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Change 
1918  1917       Per  Cent. 

Jan.,  162  cities $20,993,051       $67,792,513    d  53  3 

Feb.,  162  cities 28,925,617        ,55,700.681     d  48  0 

Mar.,  162  cities 39,311,313        84,809,835     d  53  6 

First  quarter .$95,229,981     $198,303,029     d  .52,0 

April,  162  cities $51,608,700       $84,071,540    d38.6 

May,  162  cities 49,966,614         75,935,900    d.34.2 

June.  161  cities 45,294,793         64,912,892    d  .302 

Second  quarter $146,870,107     $222,598,532    d35.0 

Sixmonths 8242,076,138     $423,105,076    d42.7 

July,  162  cities $43,948,112       $.59,636,8,58    d26.3 

Aug.,  102  cities 43,0S8,6«)         51,095,649    d  10  4 

Sept.,  161  cities 33,674,518         48,619,105    D  30.7 

Third  quarter $120,711,279     $159,951,072    d  24.5 

Nine  months $302,787,417    $583,056,748    d  37 . 8 

Oct.,  162  cities $23,741,522       $45,484,922    d47.8 

Nov.,  1 62  cities 18,916,538         45,.574,972    D  58.5 

Dec,  62  cities 17,913,622         .32,313,310    u44.5 

Fourth  quarter $00,571,682     $123,373,204    n  50 . 9 

Twelvemonths $423,359,099  $700,429,952  d  40.0 

1919  1918 

J.'.n.,  101  cities 822,780,494  $27,052,318  d  15  7 

Feb.,  95  cities 23,441,353  1S,879,S„6  i  21.2 

Sometimes  it  has  been  said  that  the 
building  returns  of  earlier  months  "com- 
prised mainly  small  stuff,  necessity  building, 
etc.,"  but  Bradstreefs  finds  that  this  hardly 
holds  good  in  the  case  of  February,  1919, 
which  "shows  a  good  gain  in  Manhattan 
Borough  of  New  York  City,  with  a  con- 
sequent heavy  increase  over  a  year  ago 
in  the  city  as  a  whole — nearlj^  90  per 
cent."  Further,  it  might  be  noted,  that 
"not  only  do  gains  over  a  year  ago  exceed 
decreases,  there  being  fiftj'-seven  of  the 
former  and  thirty-nine  of  the  latter,  but 
this  tendency  runs  tlu-ough  all  groups  of 
cities."  Hartford,  New  Bedford,  Spring- 
field, Mass.;  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Co- 
lumbus,Ohio;  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Toledo, 
Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Houston,  St. 
Louis,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Richmond, 
and  Seattle  "have  joined  the  column  of 
cities  showing  inei-eases." 


OUR  TRADE  IN  DYES  AND 
DYESTUFFS 

A  recent  bulletin  from  the  National 
City  Bank  sets  forth  with  what  prompt- 
ness and  what  notable  results  the  world 
has  responded  to  the  de^'elopment  of  the 
dyestuff  industry  in  the  United  States. 
The  production  of  d.yes  and  dyestuffs  in 
this  country  increased  very  rapidly  after 
the  termination  of  trading  relations  with 
Germany,  from  which  country  most  of  our 
dyes  had  been  formerly  drawn.  This  in- 
crease has  been  sufficient  not  only  to  meet 
our  own  growing  requirements,  but  to  re- 
lieve in  a  modest  way  our  neighbors  in 
other  parts  of  the  Avorld.  The  exporta- 
tions  of  dyes  and  dyestuffs  from  the  United 
States  for  the  year  immediately  preceding 
the  war,  the  fiscal  year  1914,  were  only 
$356,919  in  value,  ad^-ancing  to  $1,177,- 
925  in  1915,  $5,102,000  in  1916,  $11,709,000 
in  1917,  and  $16,922,000  in  1918.  Anilin 
dyes  alone  formed  nearly  one-half  of  the 
1918  exports,  or  to  be  exact  $7,298000; 
logwood  extract,  $2,239,000,  and  all  other 
dyes,  $7,284,000. 

The  whole  world,  says  this  bulletin, 
"sat  up  and  took  notice"  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  had  become  a  source  of 
supply  of  this  important  requirement. 
Our  exportation  of  dyes  and  dyestuffs  in 
1917  was  distributed  to  no  fewer  than 
seventy  countries  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  amounting  in  that  year  to  $11,- 
709,000,  while  in  1918  the 'total  exports 
amounted  to  $16,922,000,  or  practically 
double  the  ^'alue  of  our  entire  importation 
of  dyestuffs  in  the  year  preceding  the  war. 
Japan  in  1918  took  $3,233,000  worth  of 
our   dyes   against   $522,000   in    1917    and 
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The  Sign  of  Service 

This  Indian  Head  brings  to  mind  the 
Indian  traditions  of  New  England. 
"Shawmut"  was  the  original  name  for 
the  city  of  Boston,  and  the  National 
Shawmut  Bank  adopted  the  name 
82  years  ago. 

Today,  the  Shawmut  trademark  is 
recognized  at  home  and  abroad.  It  stands 
for  exceptional  banking  strength.  It  is 
the  service  emblem  of  one  of  the  most 
progressive  banks  in  the  country. 

This  Bank  is  organized  to  meet  every 
demand  of  national  and  international 
business.  Its  officers,  men  of  broad  com- 
mercial and  financial  training,  have  given 
intensive  study  to  new  conditions. 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Bos- 
ton is  a  "bank  of  the  world"  in  the  wid- 
est sense,  with  resources  and  facilities  for 
establishing  credit  and  promoting  trade 
relations  everywhere, 

Shawmut  Service  means  complete,  practical- 
ized  banking  service  suited  to  the  exact  needs 
of  the  individual  manufacturer,  merchant,  ship- 
per and  banker. 

THE    NATIONAL    SHAWMUT    BANK 

of  Boston 

Resources  over  $200,000,000 

Correspondence  invited.    Write  for  booklet,  ''Acceptances,  "  which 
explains  the  neiv  credit  instrument  used  in  fitiancitig  foreign  trade. 
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f/Fr//AV£NU£//Or££,   NFWYQ^K, 


HAVE  you  ever  heard  a  gray  haired 
man  with  a  reminiscent  twinkle  in 
his  eye  speak  rather  lovingly  of  the 
Old  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel?  'Twas  a  won- 
derful place  in  its  day.  Six  stories  high. 
Indeed  yes!  Built  before  the  Civil  War, 
of  white  marble,  and  with  room  for  a  thou- 
sand guests,  it  boasted  the  first  passenger 
elevator,  then  called  a  vertical  railway. 

The  now-yellowed  leaves  of  the  guest 
register  felt  tlie  pen-touch  of  statesmen, 
generals,  princes,  dukes — men  who  molded 
the  world's  affairs  both  politically  and 
commercially.  The  elect  from  every  land 
gathered  there  on  many  occasions.  It  was 
a  meeting  place.  It  had  an  air.  Facing 
aristocratic  Madison  Square  it  was  literally 
the  centre  of  things  social. 

What  changes  the  rush  of  subsequent 
events  has  made.    The  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel 


*Rei)ro(luction  of  a  baeface 
"sticker"  used  by  The  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel.  These 
stickers  traveled  all  over  the 
world. 


is  only  a  memory  now  but  in  its  place 
stands  a  worthy  successor — The  Fifth 
Avenue  Building.  Though  horn  of  a  dif- 
ferent purpose  the  fine  ideals  of  the  old 
permeate  the  new.  It  is  the  meeting  place 
of  men  who  transact  business  in  many  lines 
of  trade.  Big  deals  are  put  through.  Buy- 
ers come  from  everywhere  to  choose  fronj 
the  exhibits  of  manufacturers.  The  ofhce 
doors  bear  names  as  prominent  today  as 
were  those  of  the  personages  who  visited 
the  old  hotel. 

And  the  code  of  hospitality  which  made 
the  hotel  famous  has  been  the  inspiration 
of  the  service  wliich  the  owner-manage- 
ment system  of  The  Fifth  Avenue  Building 
extends  to  those  who  spend  their  business 
days  here.  Many  unordinary  features  place 
it  in  a  unique    position,   even  in  a  city  fa- 


mous for  its  buildings, 
an  ofTice  building." 


It  is  "More  tlian 


\Vc  shall  be  flad  to  corrr- 
spond  with  business  men 
who  are  interested  either  in 
New  York  sales  headquar- 
ters, or  general  executive 
offices. 


THE    FIFTH    AVENUE     BUILDING 

T^roadway  andytfthJlveniie  at  JVladison  Square  NEW^  YORK 
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^ncomo  Tox ) 

The    pre-eminently   safe   investment, 
offering  maximum  attractiveness. 
A  mong  advantages  to  be  gained  by  plac- 
ing your  funds  in  municipal  bonds  arc — 

Convenience  of  detiomination  —  $100, 
$500,  $1000. 

A  ready  market — making  your  assets  as 
availuble  as  cash. 

High  legal  rating,  with  the  same  safe- 
guards required  for  savings  bunk  funds. 
Regular  income~"assured  by  law-en- 
forced taxes  on  the  sound  value  of  mu- 
ntcipul  appraisals. 

And  liberal  interest  rate — 

43  2%  to  6% 

Thorough  knowledge  of  current  bond  issues  is 
essential  to  discriminating  gelectiun  among  the 
many  highly  desirable  bonds  now  on  the  market. 
May  we  help  to  select  tb  bonds  that  are  best 
for  your  requirements? 

1 1  >i7c  /or  booklet — "The  Premier 

Investment."   Address  Dept.  L'  . 
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Over  a  Quarter  Century  in  thi»  B»$:ne»a  ' ' 
NEW  YORK,      ST.  LOUIS,      CINCINNATI,      CHICAGO.      NEWORLEA. 


I  $167,000  in  1916;  India  took  .$1,948,000 
worth  in  1918  against  .1107,000  in  1916; 
Brazil  $1,882,000  against  .$71,000  in  1916; 
Italy  $1,182,000  against  $90.5.000  in  1916; 
France  $1,630,000  against  .$247,000  in 
1916,  and  all  Europe  about  $9,000,000 
worth  in  1918  against  approximately  $2,- 
500.000  in  1916.  The  writer  notes  further 
that  Germany  was  "the  w^orld's  chief 
producer  and  exporter  of  dyes  prior  to 
the  war,"  her  total  exportation  amounting 
in  191,3  to  $54,700,000,  but  this  was 
slightly  less  than  the  value  of  our  own 
manufacture  of  dyes  in  1917.  The  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  in  a  recent  report 
stated  that  the  production  of  coal-tar 
dyes  alone  in  the  United  States  in  the 
calendar  year  1917  was  in  value  $57,- 
796,228.  Tables  are  appended  to  the 
bulletin  as  follows: 

KXPORTATION  OF  D^XS  AND  DYESTUFFS  FROM  THE 
I NITED  STATES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1900  TO  1918 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
190,5. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
190<J. 


.5499,000 
394,000 
531,000 
620,000 
.518.000 
475,000 
491.000 
487,000 
438.000 
381,000 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 


$380,000 

326,000 

,. . ; .  315,000 

348,000 

357,000 

1,178.000 

5,102,000 

1917 11,709,000 

1918 16,922,000 


KXPORTATIONS   OF   DYES  AXD   DYESTl'FFS  FROM 

THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  PRINCIPAL  COENTRIES 

IN   THE  FISCAL  YE.ARS   1916,  1917    .AND   1918 


To  1916 

France $246,884 

Italv 904,792 

Ru!<sia-Eur 290.240 

Spain 169,775 

Initcd  Kingdom 706.983 

Canada 1.813,220 


Mexico. 

.\r2eutina 

Brazil 

British  India 

Japan. 

Othfj  Countries. 


98,951 
122,68.5 

71,246 
103,609 
1 66,574 
407,043 


1917 

?6(-.8,526 

1,271.322 

.305,168 

900,?64 

2,168.638 

1,779,637 

•123,942 

262.563 

1,203,140 

1,067,352 

510,606 

1,157,529 


WIS 

$1,630,131 

1.181,951 

142,1.56 

785,618 

2,569,298 

1,419,102 

381,488 

503,092 

1,281,758 

1,947,668 

3,233,333 

1,846,233 


IMPORT.ATIONS    OF    PRINCIPAL    DYES    AND    DYE- 
STUFFS  INTO  THE   L  NITED  STATES  FOR   THE 
FISCAL  YEARS  1900  TO  1918 


Coal- 

.4/iairin 

Indigo, 

tar 

Colors 

S'atural, 

Logwood 

Colors 

nr  Dyes 

and 

and 

and  Dyes 

<<•  Madder 

Synihetie 

Extraci 

1900... 

$4,8'.K1.0n()  ■ 

$7(>8,000 

$1,446,000 

$i,as4,ooo 

1901... 

3,S.>;i.(KHI 

709,000 

1,403.000 

1,274,000 

1902. . . 

4,9.'il.(KKI 

1.027.000 

1,036,000 

1,159,0(K) 

1903. . . 

5.3(t.">.(KK) 

'.59,000 

1 ,202,000 

l,4IS,0O0 

1904. . . 

4,919,000 

6;i7,000 

1,282,000 

1,2,53,000 

1905. . . 

5,705,000 

625,000 

874,000 

523.000 

1906.. 

5,750,000 

625,000 

1,044.000 

606,000 

1907.. 

5,635,000 

674.000 

1,234,000 

534,000 

1908.. 

4,884,000 

753.000 

1,0.^8.000 

301.000 

1909. . 

5,902.000 

1,210,000 

1.401,000 

212.000 

1910. . 

6,011.000 

648,000 

1,196,000 

368,0tX) 

1911.. 

0,023,000 

708.000 

1,1.53,000 

397,000 

1912.. 

6.965,000 

1,382,000 

1,154.000 

524,000 

1913.. 

7,105,000 

1,817,000 

1,103,000 

533,000 

1914 . . 

7,241,000 

845.000 

1,092.000 

486,000 

1915.. 

5,852,000 

l,5S(i,0tK) 

1.597,000 

989,000 

1916.. 

3,340,000 

17,000 

8,236,000 

3,906,000 

1917.. 

3,161,000 

75,000 

3,147,000 

4,327,000 

1918.. 

2,507,000 

131.000 

3,894,000 

2,018.000 

AS  TO   EUROPE'S   BANKRUPTCY  AND 

GERMANY'S  ABILITY  TO   PAY 

FOR  DEVASTATION 

A  dispatch  from  Paris  to  the  New  York 
Sun  having  said  that  "an  American  finan- 
cier connecled  with  the  Peace  Mission" 
had  remarked  that  "Europe  is  virtually 
hank-rui^t  and  she  might  as  well  hang 
out  th(>  red  Hag,"  The  \Vall  Street  Journal 
remarks  that  "after  the  widest  and  wildest 
allowance  for  the  play  of  surface  conditions, 
it  is  safe  to  say  Europe  neither  is  bankrupt 
nor  could  become  so."  Fundamentally  the 
condition  of  Kurope  "hardl.\  rethices  her 
to  the  alternatives  of  confiscation  of  capital 
or  a  yn-ost rating  increase  in  taxation,  which 
would  be  th(>  samt>  thing." 

As  for  red  flags,  one  kind  has  alreatiy 
waved  in  i>arts  of  Europe,  but  the  familiar 
emblem  of  the  auctioneer  will  hardly 
wave  there.  The  war-(le\  astat^^d  area  of 
Europe  "is  a  relatively  small  tho  intensive 
l)ortion  of  the  whole  continent,  grievous 
and  almost  irrepanibl<>  as  has  been  tho 
visitation    to    the    iiidi\idiial   and    to   loc.-il 
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All  These  Cars 

are  either  standard  equipped  at 
the  factory  with  Gabriel  Snubbers, 
or  have  holes  in  the  frame  ready 
to  receive  them. 

When  Does  An  Article 
Become  Standard? 


—only  v^hen  it  offers  the  public 
more  for  the  money  than  any  other 
device  of  the  kind  on  the  market. 

Gabriel  Manufactui^ing  Company 

1418  East  40th  Street 


GABRIEL  SNUBBERS 
keep  the  car  from  bouncing 
jusl  as  easily  as  the  boy  holds 
the  bull — it's  the  coil  that  does 
the  trick. 
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SHOE 


FLORSHEIM"  is  the 
name  that  identifies 
shoes  of  superior  qual' 
ity,  a  mark  that  appears 
only  on  footwear  of  the 
highest  standard  of  mate' 
rials,  fit  and  style — a  guide 
to  satisfaction. 

Ten  Dollars  and  up 

Consider  the  wear  not  the 
price  per  pair.  Look  for  the 
quality    mark    "Florsheim." 

The  Florsheim  Shoe 
Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Write  for 
booklet  "Styles 
of  the  Times" 


The 
Premier- 
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A  Ott^dnteed  lawii^ 


Scott's  Lawn  Seed  is  guaranteed  to  crow, 
to  RO  2S  percent  farther  tlian  most  Lawn 
Seed  and  to  be  freer  from  weed  seeds.  Three 
pounds  for  Si. 00,  postpaid.  If  it  doesn't  come 
up  your  money  comes  back.  Send  for  booklet 
which  is  worth  more,  than  price  asked  fcr  Seed. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  Box  IS.  Marysville,  Ohio 


Spend  $  1.50  for  a 
Quaker  Chest 

SA  VE  $200  on  a  Fur  Coat 

You'll  find  it  economical  to  buy  a  Quaker 
Moth  Chest — as  moth-proof  as  the  finest 
cedar  cabinet  yet  costing  but  one-tenth  the 
price.  Qyaker  Moth  Chests  keep  all  moths 
far  away.  No  more  do  tiny  moths  ruin 
costly  furs,  coats  and  gowns.  No  longer  is 
there  need  to  send  your  things  to  storage. 
Qyaker  Chests  are  made  of  moth-proofed 
fibre,  light,  durable  and  easy  to  nandle. 
They  fit  the  closet  shelf  and  fold  up  when 
not  in  use.  Convenient  —  have  contents 
labels.  Each  chest  holds  five 
suits  and  lasts  for  years.  At 
druggists,  department  stores.  If 
they  do  not  sell,  send  us  money 
and  dealer's  name.  $1 .50  East 
of  Mississippi  and  $2.00  West. 
Shipped  prepaid. 

F.  B.  FOSTER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Sole  Mfrs. 

Dept.  A. 

25th  & 

Locust  Sts. 

Philadelphia 
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districts."  Moreover,  the  continent  is 
able  to  feed  herself  from  the  products 
of  her  own  soil.  Were  the  situation  in 
Eiu-ope  one  of  dire  necessity,  "she  might 
even  make  shift  to  clothe  herself."  The 
undeveloped,  preponderating,  potential, 
wealth  of  the  continent  in  minerals,  in 
foodstuffs,  in  construction  material,  "places 
her,  as  Divine  Providence  has  with  its  own 
vast  and  majestic  economies  placed  all 
continental  groups,  beyond  actual  want." 
At  the  same  time,  "a  tremendous  task  of 
financial  and  credit  reorganization  awaits 
the  bankers  of  the  world,  a  mission  com- 
parable to  any  to  which  the  energies  of 
men  have  been  dedicated,"  but  the  task, 
great  as  it  is,  will  be  accomplished.  Em*ope 
from  time  to  time  may  need  renewals  and 
extensions,  but  faith  in  her  futm-e,  and 
knowledge  of  her  real  resources,  "will 
lighten  the  task  of  remobilizing  her  in- 
dustries and  distributing  the  biu-den  of  her 
liabilities." 

As  to  the  ability  of  Germany  to  pay  for 
the     devastation    done     in    Franc^e     and 
Belgium,  not   to  mention   the   sinking   of 
merchant  ships,  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Comynerce  remarks    that,   as    the  national 
wealth   of    Germany    has    generalh'^    been' 
estimated   at  $70,000,000,003.  about  two-' 
fifths   of    which    probabl\-    has    )>een    de- 
stroyed   by    the    war,  and  the    estimated 
amount  of  the  indemnities  to  b(>  demanded 
from  the  Central  Powers  runs  as  high  as, 
$50,000,000,000,    one    might    superficially! 
assume    that    ruin    awaited    the    defeated 
nations.     The  writer  notes,  hoAvever,  that! 
there  is  more  than  one  way  of  computing" 
national  wealth.     In  calculating  how  much , 
reparation  a  people  may  be  able  to  make,'' 
"the  latent  resources  of  their  country  mayij 
1)0   taken   into   account   as   well   as   thosej 
which  have  been  actually  employed  in  the' 
production  of  wealth,"  and  fi'om  this  point  j 
of  view  "G<>rmany  is  a  very  rich  country- 
indeed."     The  writer  then  proceeds  to  say: 

"Within  her  frontier  of  1914  Germany 
])ossest  more  than  lialf  of  the  coal  of  all 
Europe.  She  had  twice  as  much  coal  as 
the  United  Kingdom,  more  than  three 
times  as  much  as  European  Kussia.  nmre 
than  twenty-four  times  as  much  as  France, 
and  she  had  more  tlian  t\vice  as  nuich  coal 
as  all  the  other  states  of  the  European 
continent  combined.  The  Kheni.sh-West- 
phalian  coal-fields  furnished  si.xty  per  cent, 
of  Germany's  coal  output,  ninety  per  cent, 
of  its  coke,  and  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  its 
coal-tar. 

"A  trustworthy  estimate  of  Gennauy's 
wealth  in  coal  was  furnished  to  the  In- 
ternational Geological  (^ongress  at  Ottawa 
by  leading  German  experts,  and  from  this 
it  appears  that  the  relative  iii!i)ortanco  of 
the  Wosti)halian  coal-field  increas(>s  as 
one  goes  down.  Thus,  in  this  )Mt  zone, 
which  extends  to  \J^'.^'2  square  kilometers 
down  to  a  d(>i)th  of  l.oOO  meters,  there 
are  31,900,000,000  tons  of  coal,  and  down 
to  2,000  meters  there  are  37.r)(K),()00,()00 
tons.  W^ithin  the  unoi)(>ned  zon(>  of  2.910 
square  kilomet(>rs  there  are  17.(iO().()()0.0()() 
tons  down  to  1  ..KK)  ir.(>((>rs  and  (;i,(i0().()()().- 
000  tons  down  to  2,000  niet<>rs.  At  the 
present  rate  of  lu-oduction,  which  conies  to 
100,00(),0(K)  tons  per  annum,  the  store  of 
coal  absolutely  Avorth  extracting  situated 
w'thin  the  pit  zone  would  suttee  for  319 
years  down  to  the  depth  of  XS.QQ  U'eters 
and  for  37r)  ^ears  down  to  2,000  n!(>((n's. 
The  workable  coal  within  the  unojxMied 
zone  would  sullice  for  a  fur(li(>r  170  years 
tlown  to  l.ofK)  meters  and  for  (iK)  y(>ars 
doAvn  to  2,000  meters. 

"Briefly,  the  l{henish-Westi)lialian  coal- 
field alone  contains  consi(l(>rabl\-  more 
coal  than  the  whole  of  the  United  Kiiigdoiii 
and  rei>resents  a  value  of  (ner  .$r)()( ),()()().- 
()()(),000  at  the  average  pric(>  of  ^'>.'A)  per 
ton  at  the  pit's  mouth.  Thai  sum  is 
seven    times    as    large    as    the    so-calle<l 


JOMKS 
DAireV  FAR.M 
SAUSAGE 

'Jireakfasi  £x.fraorc/inajy^~ 
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—  from  the  snow-covered  Wis- 
consin fields  to  those  who  prize 
good  food. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago 
the  neighbors  came  through  the 
drifts  to  the  Jones  homestead 
to  get  it. 

And  today  Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Sausage  is  the  same  as  it   was 

then  —  a    sausage    made    by    a 

treasured   New  Engiaiul  recipe  fiom 
choice  yoimg  pork. 

Ask  your  grocer  or  market  man 
about  it  —  aiul  ask  him  ahotu  the 
Jones  Farm  Hams  and  Bacon  in  an- 
ticipation of  Easter's  special  spread. 

There  is  the  pure,  open  -  kettle 
Lard,  too,  of  tiic  same  Jones  selected 
quality. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  provitle  you, 
\vi  ite  to  >is  at  the  farm. 

The  Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Products  come  in  net  weight 
packages  of  perfect  fresh- 
ness and  all-meat  purity. 

Jones  Dairy  Farm,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


COIsrOMY 


in.-iurc   nuwiinuin  s.ilVly   and   iiiiiunium 
cost   in  safoRtiarding  electrical  circuits 
asainst  the  l.rc  and  accident  hazards  of 
overload:?  and  short  circuits.     An  ino.x- 
jicnsivc   "Diop  Out"    Rcncw.Tl     Link    re- 
stores   a    blown    Economy     Fuse     to     it.s 
oric;innI  efficiency.    The  Economy  is  the 
pioneer  renewable  fuse.    As  compared  with 
llw  use  of  onc-timr  fus<-.  i»  cuts  :innu.-il  fuse 
ni.iiiilenniico  ro.-l--  ;ipiii(ixiiu;iUly  .So'"o. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  4  MFG.  CO. 

Elnzle  and  Orleaoa  Sts..  CHICAGO.  tr.S.  A. 

.So/.'  ri'iiiu/ncliTTiKif  •AnKI.KSS'-lli^  .V.m. 
Hcnrwahtf  /'«.■«(■  v'ith  thr  JW  ,    CuiironUvd 

Economy  Fuses  are  also  made  in  Canada  al  Montreal 
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OF  BRAINS 


tOAR-S 
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Rats 


Never-Failing  Exterminator 

No  n<-Ptl  to  be  trouMcil  widi  r-.ts  and  mice. 
"RouRh  On  R.ita"  nrvfr  fails  to  clc.ir  the  prem- 
ises of  thrso  pcsti  when  used  accordinc  to  direc- 
tions. It  is  not  a  readv-mixed  ettermin.itor :  rats 
<)o  not  le«m  to  avoiJ  it  ller;lll^t3  the  food  you  nm  it 
widi  can  liorhnnped  a?  necessary.  It  tempts  oM  and 
vounR  r.nta  alike.  At  driip  and  prneral  gtoici. 
*'EndinR  J>al»  an.l  Mire'*— booklet— sent  free. 
E.  S.  WELLS,  Cbemwt.       Jersey  City.  N.  3. 


I 
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:  national  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
I  To  pass  over  the  iron-ore  wealth  of  Ger- 
I  many,  the  major  part  of  which  is  likely  to 
i  be  sequestrated,  the  quantity  of  salts  and 
potash  underlying  the  North  German 
;  plain  and  part  of  South  Germany  is  im- 
I  measurable  and  their  value  is  incalculable. 
i  It  has  been  stated  by  German  authorities 
I  that  the  country  could,  at  the  present  rate 
I  of  consumption,  supply  the  world  with 
'  potash  for  at  least  5,000  years. 

"If  it  be  estimated  that  Germany 
possesses  only  50,000,000,000  tons  of  eas- 
ily accessible  potash,  it  would,  at  the  low 
rate  of  $2.50  per  ton,  represent  a  value  of 
$125,000,000,000,  a  sum  twee  as  large  as 
the  so-called  national  wealth  of  France. 
If  only  the  payments  can  be  spread  over 
a  sufficiently  long  period,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  question  of  Germany's 
ability  to  hquidate  the  indemnities  which 
the  AUies  are  preparing  to  demand  from 
her.  But,  obviously,  Germany  miist  be 
allowed,  and  even  assisted,  to  earn  these 
indemnities,  and  Germany  can  earn  them 
only  by  trading.  Moreover,  as  she  will  be 
trading  for  a  long  time  to  come,  not  for  her 
own  benefit  but  for  that  of  her  creditors, 
there  is  no  object  to  be  gained  by  com- 
peUing  her  to  trade  under  specially  un- 
favorable conditions.  People  who  talk 
gUbly  of  an  effectual  boycott  of  the  Central 
Powers  forget  its  enormous  cost  to  those 
applying  it.  The  extent  of  the  trade  dis- 
turbance which  would  be  caused  by  such 
a  boycott  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that 
ill  1912  the  aggregate  commercial  exchange 
(imports  and  exports)  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  Italy  on  the 
one  hand  and  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  on  the  other,  reached 
the  value  of  fuUy  $2,000,000,000.  With 
the  inclusion  of  the  United  States  the  sum 
^f  $500,000,000  would  have  to  be  added  to 
this  total. 

"In  1913  British  traders  sold  to  Ger- 
many nearly  $220,000,000  worth  of  goods 
and  brought  back  goods  to  the  value  of 
$360,000,000— a  large  part  of  the  latter 
being  raw  materials  and  unfinished  articles 
needed  by  British  industry.  Our  own  ex- 
ports to  Germany  in  1913  reached  a  total 
of  $332,000,000,  while  our  imports  aggre- 
gated $189,000,000.  Before  the  war  Ger- 
many took  the  greater  part  of  Russia's 
surplus  grain,  her  net  purchases  amounting 
to  $122,000,000  in  1913,  tho  this  figure  was 
$70,000,000  less  than  that  of  three  years 
before.  It  seems  sufficiently  plain  that 
the  boycott  pohcy  can  not  possibly  ma- 
terialize for  two  reasons:  First,  because 
it  would  prove  impossible  of  enforcement, 
and,  secondly,  because  the  Allied  nations 
would  refuse  to  pay  the  price. 

"On  the  other  hand,  a  Germany  democ- 
ratized on  the  lines  of  state  socialism  is 
not  hkely  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the 
reconstruction  of  German  industries  in  the 
interest  of  Germany's  creditors  may  bring 
considerable  indirect  profit  to  the  German 
people.  The  industrial  gains  which  have 
em^ched  millionaires  like  Rathenau,  Thys- 
sen,  and  Bertha  Krupp  may  for  the  future 
go  into  the  pockets  of  the  people  whom  Ger- 
man misdeeds  have  impoverished.  But 
the  plaints  of  the  millionaires  will  hardly 
move  the  hearts  of  the  Social  Democrats 
who  have  long  denounced  them  as  blood- 
suckers and  war  usurers,  so  long  as  the 
interests  of  the  German  working  classes  re- 
ceive proper  attention.  Germany  may 
be  cut  up  into  industrial  spheres  of  in- 
fluence, German  trade  may  be  financed 
instead  of  boycotting  it,  German  labor 
may  be  profitably  employed  instead  of 
being  wasted,  and  all  the  profits,  after  ade- 
quate wages  have  been  paid,  may  be  de- 
^•oted  to  the  gradual  payment  of  those  tre- 
mendous liabilities  which  a  wanton  war 
of  aggression  has  incurred,  without  doing 
any  serious  damage  to  the  present  or 
future  welfare  of  the  German  people." 


Proof  Positive. — "  So  you  think  you 
have  a  forgiving  nature?" 

"  I  must  have.  I  always  go.  back  to 
the  same  dentist." — Washington  Star. 
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In  Their  Honor 


Suitable  recognition  of  the  patriotic  service  and  sacrifice  of  the  nation's 
defenders  calls  for  a  form  of  tribute  that  is  worthy,  dignified  and 
permanent. 

Matthews  Honor  Rolls  of  solid,  enduring  bronze  serve  to  commemorate 
for  all  time  the  valor  of  those  who  so  nobly  responded  to  the  call  of  their 
country. 

Many  designs,  suitable  for  churches,  commercial  and  industrial  organiza- 
tions, fraternal  orders,  and  municipalities  are  shown  in  design  book  No.  29. 
Write  for  a  copy  of  it. 

JAS.  H.  MATTHEWS  &  CO. 

Established  1850 
3902   Forbes  Street  PITTSBURGH.   PA. 


Price 
$1.00 


"PHOMF"    WITHOUT  BEING 
'^***-'A'^Il.  OVERHEARD 

Wonderful  SavHanj  whispering'  telephone 
mouthpiece  enables  you  to  talk  freely  without 
being  overheard.  Hold  secret  conversation— 
Every  advantage  of  a  booth  telephone — Sent 
postpaid  for  only  $1.00.  Money  back  if  not  more 
than  pleased. 

THE    COLYTT   LABORATORIES 
S69  W.  Washington  St.  ChicagOt  HI. 


INVENTORS 


Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
write  tor  our  guide  book,  "How  To 
Get  Your  Patent."  Send  model  or  sketch  and  description 
and  we  will  give  our  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Randolph  &  Co.,  Dept.    171,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"BOW  LEGS  and  KNOCK- 
KNEES"  UNSIGHTLY 

SeNO  FOR  800KLET  SHOWING  PHOTOS  OF    MEN    WITH 

«N0  WITHOUT  THE  PERFECT  LEG  FORMS 
PERFECT  SALES  CO.,  140  N.  May. 
field  Ave.,  Dcpt.    D  Chicago,  lU, 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority    quickly    becomes 

plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 

NEW  AUTOMATIC  ADDER,  $2.50 

Makes  addinp  easy.       It's  accurate,  quick, 
diiralile  and  easily  operated.     Capacity  8 
columns.  Saves  time,  brain  work  and  er- 
rors.     55.000  pleased  owners.     Guaran- 
teed 1  year.     Price  f2. 50  delirered.     De 
Lu:ce  Desk  Size  $5.00  delivered.     Agents  wanted. 
J.H.BASSETT&CO.,Dept.l06, 1458  Hollywood  Av.,Chicago,Ill. 


Help  Your  Skin 
WithCuticura 

All  druggists;  Soap  25, 
Ointment  25  &  50.  Tal- 
cum 25.  Sample  each 
free  of  "Cuticura, 
Dept.  6B.  Boston." 
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BOYS' 
SHOES 

BestlntheWorld 
5353.50*4 


"THE     SHOE    THAT   HOLDS   ITS  ^T-SHAPE" 

$422  $4E2  $5*22  $6*22  ^7*22  &  $8*22 

IF  you  have  been  paying  $10.00  to  $12.00  for  fine 
shoes,  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  for  style, 
comfort  and  service  W.L.Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00 
shoes  are  equally  as  good  and  will  give  excellent 
satisfaction.  The  actual  value  is  determined  and  the 
retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom. 
The  stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guar- 
antee that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price 
paid  for  them.  The  retail  prices  are  the  same  everywhere. 
They  cost  no  more  in    San   Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of  shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only  one  example  of  the  constant  en- 
deavor of  W.L.Douglas  to  protect  his  customers.  The  quality  of  W.  L. 
Douglas  product  is  guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years  experience  in 
making  fine  shoes.  The  smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centers  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  well-equipped  factory  at 
Brockton,  Mass.,  by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

CAUTION — Before  you  buy  be  sure  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom 
and  the  inside  top  facing.  If  the  stamped  price 
has  been  mutilated,  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 


For  sale  by  106  W.Ii.Douirlas  stores  and  over  9000 
"W.  L.  Douprlas  dealers,  or  can  be  ordered  direct  from 
factory  by  mail.  Parcel  Post  charsres  prepaid.  "Write 
for  Illustrated  Catalog'  showing  how  to  order  by  mail. 


President  "W.  L.DOUGLAS 

SHOE  COMPANY. 

161  SPARK  STRKET. 

BROCKTON    -    -    MASS. 


Portable 
Houses 


%3 


iiinniE. 


Ol'R  war  work  is  done.  We  can  now  supply  our  <.old- 
I'ond  Porlahlc  Hou.ses,  HunCalows.  (JaraRos,  Chap- 
els. Schools  and  Industrial  Homes.  Not  a  nail  to 
drive — not  a  board  to  cut.  Ready  built  in  sections — 
not  in  hundreds  of  pieces.  Doors,  windows,  with  glass 
and  hardware,  hung  in  place.  Just  a  wrtnch  and  a 
screwdriver  puts  up  vour  house  in  a  day  or  two.  No 
carpenters  needed.  Single  or  double  construction  for 
Summer  or  all  year  round.  Have  that  cottage  in  the 
woods  or  by  the  water  now.  Have  that  garage  now  . 
Erect  cozy  homes  for  your  workmen  now.  Send  l5c  in 
stamps  for  64 -page  catalog  showing  these  buildings  in 
oc^lor,  with  floor  plans.  ,1cscriptions,  etc. 

MERSHON  &  MORLEY  CO.,  403  Main  St,.  Saginavy.  Mich. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Readers  will   please  bear   in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  cojn?nunications. 


"M.  A.  S.."  AUentowu,  Pa. — "Is  the  following 
sentence  correct — '  The  embargo  on  freight 
(mtering  your  city  is  lifted,'  or  should  the  word 
raised  be  used  instead  of  lifted?" 

Either  word  can  be  used  in  this  sentence. 

"N.  R.  T.,"  Canton.  Pa.--"Plca.';e  give  me 
what  help  yon  can  in  settling  a  dispute  which  has 
arisen  over  the  use  of  the  word  choirislcr.  The 
writer  maintains  that  a  choirister  is  'a  unit  in  a 
cnoir,'  and  that  the  use  of  the  word  for  either 
the  leader  or  the  members  of  a  choir  can  not  be 
accurate." 

Choirister  is  an  obsolete  form  of  chorister.  The 
former  has  not  been  used  since  1766.  The  word 
has  several  meanings.  One  is  "a  member  of  a 
choir";  another  is,  "a  male  singer  in  a  church 
choir":  a  third  is,  "a  leader  of  iv  choir,  or  of 
congregational  .singing,"  The  word  means  also 
"any  singer."  In  Greek  antiquity  it  meant  "a 
member  of  the  chorns."  Thus  the  claim  made 
that  a  chorister  is  "a  unit  ui  a  clioir,"  that  is.  "cne 
of  the  singers."  is  supported  by  modern  diction- 
aries. The  word  came  into  the  language  as  long 
ago  as  1360,  and  then  designated  "a  member  of  a 
choir  of  singers."  The  word  is  derived  from 
choir,  wliich  comes  from  the  Middle  English 
quere.  which  meant  "the  choir  of  a'  church." 
In  Medieval  Latin,  it  designated  "a  body  of 
singers  in  church":  also,  "the  place  where  the 
singers  .stood  in  church." 

"H.  A.  P.,"  Cleveland,  Ohio. — "(n  Does  the 
pronunciation  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  city 
determine  the  corrects  pronunciation  of  its  name? 
(2)  What  is  the  correct  promuiciation  for 
Cinci7inatii'" 

(n  The  promuiciation  of  a  city  or  town  is 
determined  by  the  way  the  educated  people  of 
the  city  pronounce  it,  and  not  by  the  masses. 
(2)  The  promuiciation  of  Cincinnati  recorded  by 
gazetteers  is  sin"si-na'ti- — i  a-s  m  hit,  i  as  in  habit, 
a  as  in  fast,  i  as  in  habit. 

"J.  H.  P.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "Does  the 
phrase  'Insurance  against  old  afre  and  ivraliriity' 
conform  to  best  u.saue,  inraliditij  in  this  case 
^landing  for  infirmity?" 

Altho  the  use  of  the  word  inratiditij  is  not 
incorrect,  it  is  ambiguous  and  may  cau.se  mis- 
imdcrstanding.      Use  the  word  infirmity  instead. 

"H.  L.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "  Please  give  me 
tho  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  minute." 

The  adjective  minute  is  pronounced  mi-niut' — 
i  as  in  habit  and  iu  as  eu  in  feud;  the  noun,  min'it 
— the  first  t  as  in  pin  and  the  second  as  in  habit. 

"T,  W.  H.,"  Los  Angeies.  Cal.— "Kindly 
tell  me  who  are  'The  Sacred  Seven.'  The  words 
occur  in  Emerson's  'Brahma,"  verse  4." 

The  "Sacred  Seven"  were  "the  seven  Kishis." 
or  "mind-born  .sons,"  of  Urahma,  who  were  the 
seers  and  bearers  of  the  t'tei-nal  voices  that  com- 
municated the  Veda  from   Brahma  to  mankind 
.\ccording  to  astronomical  legend,  the  liishis  liav- 
been  raisetl  to  heavenly  places  as  the  se\  en  bright  . 
stars  of  the  CJreat  Bear  and  the  husbands  of  the  ' 
Pleiades. 

"W.  E.  S.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. —  "  Please  e.\plain  . 
how  .A/.-'s.tri-.  should  be  employed  correctly  in  I 
addres-sing  an  envelop.  " 

The  iLsua!  forms  of  address  are  as  follows 
(1)  Messrs.  Smith  &  Brown;  (2)  The.  Chaiunan 
Society,  Inc.:    (:))  The  Funk  .t  Wagnalls  Companj'.  ^ 

".I.  M.  H.,  "  Omaha,  Neb. —  "In  reading  an 
article  bv  Roosevelt,  1  Ibid  that  certain  animals 
that  are  (-auiiht  on  tho  ice  are  called  I.ucirccs.  We 
have  looked  in  a  niunber  of  dictionafle-s  and 
encyclopedias  and  liiid  nothing  with  reference  to 
these.     Please  explain. 

The  word  luciree  is  a  corruption  of  loup-cerrier. 
which  is  the  Canada  lynx,  a  very  large,  shaggy, 
and  imiformly  grayish  type  of  lynx.  "  Loup- 
ccrvier"  means  Uterally,  "wolf  that  hunts  the 
stag." 

"C.  P.  L..  "  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Please  giw 
ine  the  correct  pronimciation  of  Vosgis.  a  de- 
partment of+'ranoe." 

Vosges  is  pronoun«xi  as  one  sjilablo — ri};** — 
a  as  in  <;(>  and  ;  as  in  azure. 

"F.  C.  I,"  St.  Martinville.  I.a.-  What  b 
the  now  generally  accepted  pronniicijition  of  aw 
in  the  I'nitid  States'."  In  Eui^land"  W  hlcD 
does  good  English  tisage  sanction'.' 

Ur.    Vizetelly    i"    l>>s     '  Desk-lUKik    of    26  000 
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jac  big  safe  light 

^/7//e  DILLON  LENS 


Protect  Yourself 
From  the  Other  Fellow's  Glare 


f per  pan 

Any  Size 

Anywfiere  in  USA- 

The  Dillon  Lens  is  the  only- 
lens  with  the  magnifying 
bull's  eye.  It  is  the  only  lens 
sold  with  a  money-back 
guarantee.  It  gives  a  big, 
glareless  light  on  the  road,  at 
both  sides  and  far  ahead. 
Legal  in  all  states. 

/9k 


When  you  ride  in  the  great  safe  path  of  Dillon  light  the 
glare  from  the  lamps  of  passing  cars  does  not  annoy  or  confuse 
you  as  it  does  when  driving  with  ordinary  headlights. 

You  notice  it  little  more  than  you  would  in  broad  daylight. 

This  is  due  to  Dillon  efficiency  in  lighting  the  road  in  front 
and  on  both  sides. 

It  successfully  combats  the  time  worn  theory  that  your 
own  safety  depends  more  upon  the  other  fellow's  lights  than 
your  own. 

When  your  headlights  are  efficient  you  not  only  see  the  whole  roadway 
in  daylight  clearness  without  danger  of  confusing  passing  drivers,  but  you 
actually  protect  yourself  against  the  other  fellow's  glare. 

In  minimizing  this  hazard  the  Dillon  Lens  adds  an  important  element 
of  safety  to  night  driving. 

Get  a  pair  from  your  dealer  today.  Test  them  out  under  any  or  all 
conditions,  and  if  not  fully  satisfied  return  them  and  your  money  will 
be  refunded. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write  direct,  same 
price,  $3.50  per  pair,  any  size,  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  A. 

Manufactured    by    DILLON    LENS    &    MFG.    CO.,    Wheeling,    W.  Va. 
DEALERS   CAN   BE   SUPPLIED   PROMPTLY  BY 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,   PA. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Chicago,  111. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Savannah,  Ga. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Omaha.  Nebr. 
Houston,  Tex. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Detroit,  Mich. 
High  Point,  N.  C. 
Davenport,  Iowa 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Pacific  Coast  States 

PATTON  PAINT  COMPANY 

San  Francisco,  Cal.        ,Los  Angeles,  CaL 
Seattle,  Wash.       Timms.  Cress  &  Co.,  Agts.,  Portlaod,  Ore. 


Western  Canada 
INDEPENDENT  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Regina,  Sask. 

Export    Managers 

J.  J.  NORDMAN  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


i 


MULTI 
VISION 
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Bunionless  Bunions 

Bunions  are  generally  painful,  but 
by  wearing  the  Coward  Bunion  Shoe 
you  will  tliink  you  have  a  bunionless 
bunion.  This  shoe  has  a  bunion  pocket 
shaped— not  stretched  —  to  fit  over 
the  bunion.  The  shoe 
does  not  touch  the 
foot  at  this  point,  but 
protects  the  bunion 
from  nibbing  or  chaf- 
ing. 

The    bunion  pockets 

are  in  varying  sizes 

and    are    hardly 

noticeable  from 

the  outside  of 

the  shoe. 

Men  and 
women 
seek- 
i  n  g 
pos- 
itive bunion  relief,  will  do  well  to  wear 
this  comfort-giving  shoe.  For  de- 
scription address  Dept.  F. 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

262-274  Creenwich  St.  (Xear  Warren  St.)  New  York 
Sold  Nowhere  Else 


fLAWN  MOWERS 

YOU  should  mow  your  own 
lawn.  If ijou mu5t  have  a 
new  mower,  get  the  lightest 
running  mower  ijou  can  buu. 


(»^:: 


Hardware        ■;  iL  ■Jt 
Dealers  and       i^  W  . 
Seedsmen         ^.j.'  ^ 


Words  Frequently  Mispronoimced "  says:  "Ate 
{imp.  of  eal;  et,  supported  by  March,  Whitney, 
and  Miuray  is  preferred  by  .Standard  (1893), 
Century  (1891),  :MuiTay  and  Stormonth.  The 
ahernative  et  {e  as  in  prey)  is  preferred  by 
Standard  (1913),  Encyclopedic,  New  Imperial, 
Webster,  and  Worcester,  and  supported  by 
WilUam  T.  Harris  and  Benjamin  E.  Smith,  the 
Centiu-y  preference  having  been  reversed  by  the 
latter."  Thus,  there  is  authority  in  support  of 
both  pronunciations,  but  in  general  the  English 
use  ct  while  the  Americans  use  eight. 

"H.  L.,"  Laporte,  Ind. — "Kindly  tell  me  if 
the  English  language  is  a  Romance  language  or 
not." 

The  English  language  is  not  a  Romance  language. 
The  Romance  languages  descended  not  directly 
from  the  classical  Latin,  but  from  the  liTKjJia 
Romana  rustiea,  or  popidar  Latin,  mi.\ed  with 
foreign  elements,  and  exist  now  as  Italian,  Span- 
ish, French,  Portuguese,  Rhajto-Romanic,  and 
Roumanian. 

"W.  J.  H.."  Shreveport,  La. — "There  is  a 
poem  on  the  theme  of  'Fate,'  in  which  occur.s — 
'  I  am  the  master  of  my  destiny,  I  am  the  cai)tain 
of  my  soul,'  etc. — but  I  do  not  recall  the  title 
of  the  poem.  Can  you  state  where  the  poem  mav 
be  found?" 

The  lines  are  from  William  E.  Henley's 
"Echoes,"  4,  to  R.  J.  H.  B.,  and  reads — 

"It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate. 

How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll, 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate: 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 

They  were  published  in  "A  Book  of  Ballades," 
by  Henley  in  London  in  1888. 

"E.  C.  W."  Parkersburg,  W.  Ya.— "Kindiv 
tell  nie  whi<-h  is  coi  rect,  Parcel  Po.st  or  Paneis 
Post,  and  give  all  the  authorities." 

Ofncially  in  the  T'nitod  States  and  Great 
Britain  the  correct  form  is  Parrel  Post.  Parcels 
Post  is  an  erroueoiLs  form  of  the  teim. 

"A.  G.  B.,"  Portsmouth,  Ya. — "Please  give 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  following- 
Decorator,  Farrar,  and  Tumulty." 

Decorator,  dek'o-re"tar — e  as  in  get,  o  as  in  obey, 
C  as  in  prey,  a  as  in  final.  Farrar,  far'ar — a  as  in 
fat,  a  as  hi  final;  sometimes  far-rar' — first  a  as  in 
at,  the  second  as  in  are.  Tumulty.  turn'uU-i — u's 
as  m  tftU,  i  as  in  habit. 

"H.  K.,"  Boston,  Mass. — "Kindly  explain  the 
word  eumoiricty." 

Eumoiriety  is  of  recent  origin,  and  means, 
literally,  happy-fatedness;  extreme  good  luck; 
welfare. 

•O.  B.  F.,"  Orlando,  Fla.— The  author  of 
"'Ostler  .Joe"  is  George  Robert  .Sims,  an  eminent 
English  dramatist,  poet,  and  jotimalist.  You 
will  find  the  i)oem  given  in  C.  U.  Potter's  "My 
Recitations."  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  $1. 

"M.  F.  H."  East  Lansing.  Mich.— "  Should 
the  'o"  in  log  be  i)ronoimced  like  a  in  arm  (or 
ah),- or  like  «  in  all.'" 

The  0  in  log,  dog,  fog  was  formerly  pronoimced 
as  o  in  or,  this  is  now  a  ijrovincial  or  dialectic 
Ijronunciation  wliich  in  cultured  circles  has  been 
replaced  by  the  sound  of  <>  in  nnl. 


The  Gold 
Star- 

OFFICIAL  EMBLEM 
OF  THE  SOLDIER 
DEAD  IN  SERVICE 

Honor  Your  Heroic  Deadwith 
this  Distinctive  Grave  Marker 

GOLD     STAR     EMBLEM 

Made  of  solid  Bronze.  Seven  inches  in  diameter.  Beau- 
tifully finished  and  engraved.  Heavily  plated  with  Pure 
Gold,  with  a  soft  velvet  luster.  Will  not  tarnish.  Is 
absolutely  permanent.  .-Vs  clean  and  fine  as  a  piece  of 
jewelry.     Mounted  on  a  4-ft.  anchored  standard. 

.Mtho  the  body  of  your  loved  one  may  lie  in  a  foreign 
soil,  this  Emblem  in  your  home  burial  plot  will  give  you 
a  sense  of  comfort  and  a  local  point  lor  your  flowers 
and  memories. 

Send  \0\V  for  descriptive  folder  and  prices. 

HOFFMAN  ART  BRONZE  WORKS,  DepU.  Oil  City,  Pa. 


PATENTS 


TRADE-MARKS 
COPYRIGHTS 

^Wnti.  foi  ficc  opinion  as  to  the  patentability  of  your  idea 
BEALE  &  PARK,  1420  F  Street.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DON'T  PAY  GARAGE 
-       RENT  ANY 


.All 

complete — - 
doors,  windows 
and  even  paint.  ."^U  wood. 
Just  bolt  together  the  lo 
sections  and  drive  in  your 
car.  Easily  portable,  s 
sizes.  Two-car  size  as 
pictured  on  left  only  $170. 

Write  for  booklet. 


"Fre-rent" 

'  .00     Portable 


$95^0 


Garage 

(One-Car  Size) 


MANUFACTURERS'  OUTLET  COMPANY 
Walden  Avenue  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  THE  SPEAKER,  PREACHER,  LECTURER 

And  all  others  who  are  interested  in  Speech  acd  Speakinf 

TALKS  ON  TALKING 

By  GrenviUe  Kleiser — Just  Published 

Speech  has  become  the  great  avenue  of  business, 
professional,  social,  and  public  success.  No  man 
is  better  qualified  to  tallc  on  this  subject  than  this 
author  who  has  made  it  his  life  study. 

In  this  new  book  lie  deals  with  phrases  for  Talk- 
ers. The  Speaking  \oice.  How  to  Tell  a  Story, 
Talking  on  Salesmanship,  Men  and  Mannerisms, 
How  to  Speak  in  Public,  Practical  Hints  for  Speak- 
ers, The  Drainatic  Element,  Conversation.  Preach- 
ing, Care  of  Throat,  etc.,  etc. 

12mo,  doth.     7Sc  net;  by  mail  83c 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 


Cla55i  ried    Col  u  n\n> 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The  greatest 
assurance 
of  recovery 

from 
tuberculosis 

is  provided  in  this  rcKion, 
chosen  by  the  C  S.  (lovern- 
ment  for  its  $2,000,000  .Army 
Sanatorium.  Over  300  days  of 
sunshine.  Low  humidity.  \o 
dust.   Protected  front  winds. 

THE  NEW  MEXICO 
C:ottage    Sanatorium 

Wayne  MacVeagh  Wilson,  Manager. 
I'Or  all  cla.sscs  of  Tuljerculosis.  Estab- 
lished 1905.  Se-  arate  cottages.  Resident 
physicians.  Rates  moderate,  no  extras 
for  ambulant  patients.  Write  for  free 
Booklet  "L." 

The  White  Cross  Sanatorium 

Miirgarct  Waelly,  R.N.,  Superintendent. 
A  homelike  institution  for  a  limite<l  num- 
ber of  patients. 

Chamber  of  Commerce 
SILVER  CITY,  NEW  MEXICO 


MISCELLANEOUS 


J.jOOO.  .VOENT.S  make  big  money  selling  our 
Health  and  .\ccident  I'olicies.  I'reniiuni  $10 
yearly.  I'ays  $5000  Death  and  $25.00  weeicly 
sick  benetit.  Prompt  method  for  payment  of 
( Uiims  everywhere.  Lilieral  commissions  with 
ptrinauent  income  from  renewals.  .Xddresi 
l.\.SUR.\NCE  CO.,  Dept.  G,  .Newark,  X,  J. 

R.MLWAY   TRAFFIC    INSPECTORS; 

$110.00  a  month  to  start  and  expenses;  Travel 
if  desired.  Unlimited  advancement.  No  age 
limit.  Three  months  home  study.  Situation 
arranged.  Prepare  for  permanent  position. 
Write  for  booklet  CM-24.  Standard  Business 
Training  Institute,  Btiffalo,  N.  Y. 

"MODERN"  Duplicator — a  business  getter. 
$1.50up.  50to  75 copies  from  pen.  pencil, type- 
writer. No  glue  or  gelatine.  35, (.'00  firms  use 
it.  MO  Days'  trial.  Vounccdone^  Booklet  free. 
J.  G.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  ORANGE  ttROVE  in 
beautiful  I'ruit'and  Park.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
melons,  peaches.  Cotton,  your  first  crops, 
should  help  pay  for  your  grove.  Board  of 
Trade,  103  Trade  Bldg.,  Fruitland  Park,  Fla. 

STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority 
quickly  becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  investigates. 


Cla5>i  tied    Colu  inns 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanti-d:  .\mbitiotis  Workers  to  start  Collec- 
tion Bureaus.  Be  independent—  make  big  in- 
come yearly.  We  train  and  refer  business  10 
you.  "Scientific  Facts"  FKFK.  Nat'l  CoH'n 
Bureau,  Dept.  3,    65  Maynard,  Columbus,  U. 

FOR  SALE.— To  Close  Estate.  Flat  Building. 
1516  Euiaw  Pla<x-.  Baltimore.  R<Mits  $170 
monthly.  IngiHxl  condition.  Choice  location. 
Price  $io,(KKl.  Phoebus.  \a.,  house  rents  $IS 
monthly.  $1,400.  D.  J.  Conroy,  Trustee. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.    No  .\gent3. 

Bl'ILD  A  BCSINESS  OF  YOl^R  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life,  i.earu 
the  Collection  Business.  Unlimited  tield;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opixirtimities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
.\MEKICAN  COULFCTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  United  States 

In   the   Twentieth   Century 
Hy  PU'rrt'  i .erny-UeuuliCM 

Translated  by  H.  Addington  Bruce.  This 
is  the  most  noteworthy  book  on  America 
since  Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth." 

,Viy),  cloth,  400  pages,  $j.oo  net. 
Funk    &    Wa^nalls  Company,   New  York 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

P.M  ENTS.  S'lid  sketch  or  model  for  prelim- 
inary examination.  Highest  references.  Best 
results.  Promptness  as.sured.  Bix)klet  free. 
WATSON  E.  COUEMAX.  Patent  Lawyer, 
024  V  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  SENSE 
"The  Hook  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers.  * 

FREE.     Write  LAC  FY  &  LACEV 

651  F  Street,  .\.  W.,  Washington,  D.  t  . 

IvSTABLISHED   1869 


DOXT  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS 
to  patent  i>rotection.     .sign  and  witness  form 
"Fvideni-e  of  Conoption."     This  form.  IxHik 
and    iiiformatiim    sent     ln*«".       Lancaster   & 
Allwine.  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 


IN\  1:N  lORS— S,'nd  sketch  and  description 
of  your  invention  lor  adviix-  regarding  patent 
protection.  20  years'  experiem'*.  Our  hand- 
Ixmk  on  patents  is  sent  free  on  request.  .\ll 
comminiicalions  strirtiv  confidential.  Write 
ustoday.  lallx-rt  S;  lalU-rl.  P.ttent  Lawyers. 
4733  r.ill)crt  Bldg.,  U  .isliington.  D.  C. 


SWIMMING     SCIENTIFICALLY     TAUOHT. 

by  I*rof.  F.  K.  Dai. TON  and  L.  C.  D m.ton.  the 
noted  experts,  leaches  you  all  llie  principal 
strokcK.  liow  to  float,  ilivr,  eic.  (Jot  it  lo-day 
and  <loublr  >nnr  •summer  enioynient. 
.Vrie/v  rrtisf,!  uml  illiflr,ile,i ;  hvnnU,  fl!^. 
FUNK  A  WACNALLS  COMPANY      •      -      New  VOf* 
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^.^  Good  Sink 
Makes  a  Good  Kitchen 

You'll  a^ree  >^itK  tKat  assertion  if  you  ^ive  it  a  moment's  tKoug,Kt. 

TKere  is  no  doutt  tKat  tKe  kitcKen — wKere  your  food  is  prepared,  where 
there  is  every  possibility  of  safeguarding  tKe  family's  Kealtk  or  every  cKance  of  en- 
dangering health — is  the  most  important  room  in  the  house  and  the  one  that  should 
represent  the  highest  possible  decree  of  efficiency. 


"Standard"  One-Piece  White  Enameled  Sinks  %o 
a  lon^  way  toward  insuring  kitchen  efficiency. 
The  "Efficiency  Kitchen"  idea,  now  so  familiar  to 
women  throughout  the  country,  was  a  "(Standard" 
creation. 

The  sink  is  the  most  important  kitchen  fixture 
for  these  reasons; 

Sanitation:  It  is  well  known  that  an  old  sink,  in 
bad  condition,  is  the  breeding  place  of  the  vermin 
that  sometimes  invade  damp  places.  A  "Standard" 
One-Piece  White  Enameled  Sink  prevents  the  col- 
lectionof  filth  and,  therefore,  the  breedin^of vermin. 

Saving  of  Labor:  Every  housewife  appreciates 
the  ease  with  which  a  "t^tandard"  One-Piece  Sink 
is  kept  clean;  also  the  convenience  of  working 
at  it,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  adjustable  to 
any  height,  from  30  to  36  inches  from  the  floor. 
It  is  not  a  back-breaker.      The  sink  itself  can  be 


used  as  a  dish-pan  if  desired,  and  then  there  is 
the  convenient  drain-board,  the  noiseless,  non- 
splashing  faucets  and  the  sanitary  trap. 

Appearance:  There  is  also  the  matter  of  looks. 
Whether  it  be  the  ^reat  double  drain-board,  or  a 
smaller  pattern,  every  "Standard"  Sink  is  hand- 
some; improves  the  appearance  of  the  kitchen 
very  materially. 

"Standard"  Kitchen  Sinks  are  illustrated  and 
described  in  a  booklet,  'Standard"  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures for  the  Home,"  which  also  features  fixtures 
for  the  Bath  and  Laundry. 

If  you  live  in  the  country,  ask  for  a  special 
booklet,  'Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  for  the 
Farm  Home."  Write  today  for  one  of  these 
books — the  first  one  named  if  you  live  in  a  city 
or  town. 


Service  at  "e$tandard" 
Branches 

In  the  cities  marked  (*)  are  carried 
complete  lines  of  Plurabinfe  and 
Heatinfe  Supplies,  Farm  Lifehtinft 
and  Water  Supply  Systems,  Tools 
and  Supplies  for  Mills,  Mines  and 
Factories;  also  for  the  Water,  Gas 
and  Oil  industries.  Write  or  call 
on  nearest  branch. 


,$ta«dard  <3amtar^  tPfe-  Co. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Permanent  Exhibits  in  the  Following  Cities: 


"<$tatidard"  Fixtures 
for  Factories 

Factory  eflSciency  is  no  less  a 
necessity  now  that  we  have  turned 
to  the  industries  of  peace.  Sani- 
tary plumbing  conditions  increase 
the  efficiency  of  every  man  and 
woman  thus  employed.  Our  book- 
let on  this  subiect— "Factory  Sani- 
tation"— will  be  sent  to  manufac- 
turers on  request. 


NEW  YORK 3  5  W.   3  1ST 

NEW  YORK  (EXPORT  OEPT.) 50  BROAO 

BOSTON 186   DEVONSHIRE 

PHILADELPHIA 12  15  WALNUT 

WASHINGTON SOUTHERN  BLDG. 

♦PITTSBURGH 439-449   WATER 

PITTSBURGH 106   SIXTH 

♦PITTSBURGH  E.E 6373   PENN  AVE. 

♦CHICAGO 14-30   N.    PEORIA 

♦ST.  LOUIS 810  N.    SECOND 

♦EAST  ST.  LOUIS 1  5  N.COLLINSVILLE 

♦CLEVELAND 4 4 09  EUCLID 


CINCINNATI 633  WALNUT 

♦TOLEDO 31  1-321    ERIE 

♦COLUMBUS 243-205  S.  THIRD 

♦CANTON 1  105   2ND  ST.  N.   E. 

♦rOUNGSTOWN 458   W.  FEDERAL 

♦wheeling 3120-30  JACOB 

♦HUNTINGTON 2ND  AVE.  &  10THST. 

♦ERIE 128W.  TWELFTH 

♦ALTOONA 918    11TH 

♦MILWAUKEE 95  W.    WATER 

♦LOUISVILLE 319  W.  MAIN 

♦NASHVILLE 315TENTHAVE.   S. 


♦NEW  ORLEANS 84  6  BARONNt 

♦HOUSTON COR.  PRESTON  &  SMITh 

♦DALLAS 1200-1206  JACKSON 

♦SAN  ANTONIO 212  LOSOVA 

♦FORT  WORTH ; 828-830  MONROE 

KANSAS  CITY 201  RIDGE  ARCADE 

SAN   FRANCISCO 149-55   BLUXONfE 

•LOS  ANGELES 216-224  S.    CENTRAl 

DETROIT  OFFICE 414   HAMflONO   BLOO 

CHICAGO  OFFICE 101O  KARPEN  BLDG 

♦TORONTO,   CAN 59  E.   RICHMONC 

♦HAMILTON,  CAN 20  W.    JACKSOf 
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(tV^  KITCHEN  SINKS 
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Sw^ift  and  quality  are  synonymous — 
ask  for  either,  and  you  get  the  other 


Swift  &  Company,  U.S.A. 


Swift's    Premium    Ham 


«'WD'NGSECT.Jl/L3-19e8 
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